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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


a 


oo 
on 
u 
u 


ch 


I  ale,  fate.    Also  see  S,  below. 

senate,  chaotic.    Also  see  i,  below. 

glare,  care. 

am,  at. 

arm,  father. 

ant,  and  final  a  in  America,  armada, 
etc.  In  rapid  speech  this  vowel  read- 
ily becomes  more  or  less  obscured  and 
like  the  neutral  vowel  or  a  short 
u  (Q). 

final,  regal,  where  it  is  of  a  neutral  or 
obscure  quality. 

all,  fall. 

eve. 

elate,  evade. 

end,  pet.  The  characters  e,  a,  and  5 
are  used  for  a  in  GJerman.  as  in  Gart- 
ner, Griife,  Hahnel,  to  the  values  of 
which  they  are  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sounds.  The  sound  of  Swedish 
d  is  also  indicated  by  e. 

fern,  her,  and  as  t  in  sir.  Also  for  o, 
oe,  in  German,  as  in  Gothe,  Goethe, 
Ortel,  Oertel,  and  for  eu  and  oeu  in 
French,  as  in  Neufchatel,  Crfevecceur; 
to  which  it  is  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sound. 

agency,  judgment,  where  it  is  of  a  neu- 
tral or  obscure  quality. 

ice,  quiet. 

quiescent. 

ill,  fit. 

old,  sober. 

obej-,  sobriety. 

orb,  nor. 

odd,  forest,  not. 

atom,  carol,  where  it  has  a  neutral  or 
obscure  quality. 

oil,  boil,  and  for  eu  in  German,  as  in 
Feuerbach. 

food,  fool,  and  as  u  in  rude,  rule. 

house,  mouse. 

use,  mule. 

unite. 

cut,  but. 

full,  put,  or  as  oo  in  foot,  book.  Also 
for  u  in  German,  as  in  Miinchen, 
^fuller,  and  m  in  French,  as  in 
Buchez,  Bud6;  to  which  it  is  the 
nearest  English  vowel  sound. 

urn,  bum. 

yet,  yield. 

the  Spanish  Habana.  Cordoba,  where  it 
is  like  a  i-  made  with  the  lips  alone, 
instead  of  with  the  teeth  and  lips. 

chair,  cheese. 


hw 

K 


D  as  in  the  Spanish  Almodovar,  pulgada,  where 
it  is  nearly  like  th  in  English  then, 
this. 

g      "    "    go,  get. 

u  "  "  the  German  Landtag,  and  ch  in  Feuer- 
bach. buch ;  where  it  is  a  guttural 
sound  made  with  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  raised  toward  the  soft  palate, 
as  in  the  sound  made  in  clearing  the 
throat. 

u  "  "  j  in  the  Spanish  Jijona,  g  in  the  Span- 
ish gila ;  where  it  is  a  fricative  some- 
what resembling  the  sound  of  h  in 
English  hue  or  y  in  yet,  but  stronger. 

■  toh  in  which. 

■  ch  in  the  German  ich,  Albrecht,  and  g 
in  the  German  Arensberg,  Mecklen- 

burg; where  it  is  a  fricative  sound 
made  between  the  tongue  and  the 
hard  palate  toward  which  the  tongue 
is  raised.  It  resembles  the  sound 
of  h  in  hue,  or  y  in  yet ;  or  the  sound 
made  by  beginning  to  pronounce  a  k, 
but  not  completing  the  stoppage  of 
the  breath.  The  character  k  is  also 
used  to  indicate  the  rough  aspirates 
or  fricatives  of  some  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  as  of  kh  in  the  word  Khan, 
n  "  "  sinker,  longer, 
ng     "    "    sing.  long. 

N       "    "    the  French  bon.  Bourbon,  and  m  in  the 
French  Etampes;  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  nasalizing  of  the  preceding 
vowel.     This  effect  is  approximately 
produced  by  attempting  to  pronounce 
'onion'  without  touching  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The   corresponding   nasal   of    Portu- 
guese is  also  indicated  by  If ,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sao  Antao. 
sh     "    "    shine,  shut. 
th     "    "    thrust,  thin. 
TH     "    "    then,  this, 
zh     "    "   z  in  azure,  and  s  in  pleasure. 

An  apostrophe,  or  superior  comma,  [']  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  a  glide  or  neutral  connecting 
vowel,  as  in  ta'b'l  (table),  kftz"m  (chasm). 

Otherwise  than  as  noted  above,  the  letters  used 
in  the  respellings  for  pronunciation  are  to  receive 
their  ordinary  English  sound>. 

\Mien  the  pronunciation  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  indicating  the  accented  syllables,  this  is  done 
without  respelling;  as  in  the  case  of  very  common 
English  words,  and  words  which  are  so  spelled  as 
to  insure  their  correct  prommciation  if  they  are 
correctly  accented.  See  the  article  on  Pboxc:?- 
ciahon. 
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INFANTRY  (Fr,  infanterie,  from  Sp. 
infanteria,  from  infante,  young  person, 
foot-soldier,  from  Lat.  infans,  infant, 
from  in-,  not  +  fori,  Gk.  iftijpai,  phenai, 
to  speak,  Skt.  bha,  to  shine).  A  term 
applied  to  an  organized  body  of  men, 
trained  for  rapid  evolutions,  and  to  fight 
always  on  foot.  It  thus  stands  in  contradistinc- 
tion '  to  the  cavalry,  which  is  primarily  for 
mounted  service  in  charges  on  the  field  of  ac- 
tion and  in  covering  the  flanks  of  an  army,  or 
as  a  screen  or  curtain  to  conceal  movements,  and 
as  a  corps  of  observation;  the  cavalry  is  also, 
especially  in  the  United  States  service,  required 
at  times  to  oi>erate  dismounted.  In  feudal  times 
the  lords  were  considered  'the  chivalry,'  at  least 
by  themselves,  and  they  ceased  to  regard  the  in- 
fantry, which  was  composed  of  the  poorer  people, 
badly  equipped  and  armed,  in  the  same  high 
esteem  accorded  to  it  in  the  earlier  wars.  Never- 
theless the  English  infantry  armed  with  the  long- 
bow was  recognized  as  a  dangerous  antagonist, 
and  the  crossbow,  though  inferior  in  accuracy 
and  quickness,  was  not  to  be  despised.  As  regards 
other  weapons,  the  spear-heads  of  the  Crusaders 
were  barbed  and  so  were  the  arrows  used  at 
Cr^cy  and  elsewhere,  the  object  being  to  make 
it  impossible  to  extract  them  without  laceration 
of  the  flesh.  The  sarbacane,  a  long,  hollow  tube, 
was  in  use  for  shooting  poisoned  arrows  at  the 
enemy.  The  spears  were  of  diverse  forms,  known 
as  glaives,  rocones,  partisans,  cisarmes,  spon- 
toons,  and  halberds,  all  of  which  were  in  use  by 
the  infantry.  With  such  weapons  and  equipped 
with  pilos  or  helmet,  manteau  d'armes,  a  shoul- 
der -  protector,  cuirass,  loinguard,  spear,  war 
hammer  and  sword,  buckler  or  rondache  (shield) 
of  iron  or  steel,,  mobility  of  action  was  not  pos- 
sible. 

The  armies  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  com- 
posed of  infantry,  and  in  the  Roman  armies 
cavalry  played  but  a  very  insubordinate  part. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  feudal  system 
that  cavalry  became  the  more  important  force. 
The  decay  of  feudalism  aflFected  the  cavalry  as 
the  principal  fighting  force  in  armies.  The 
victories  by  the  foot-soldiers  of  the  liberty-loving 
Swiss  mountaineers  over  the  Austrians  at  ^lor- 
garten    (1315),    Sempach    (1386),    and   Nafels 


(1388)  increased  the  esteem  in  which  foot-sol- 
diers were  generally  held,  and,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on,  centuries  have  established  the  fact 
that  this  arm  of  the  service  is  the  most  essential 
and  most  important  factor  in  war. 

The  Grecian  order  of  battle,  termed  the  pha- 
lanx, was  eight  to  sixteen  ranks  in  depth,  either 
forming  a  triangular- shaped  wedge,  with  the 
apex  to  the  enemy,  or  a  solid  rectangle  arranged 
in  subdivisions,  each  equivalent  to  a  company 
of  120  men,  with  distances  between  them  equal 
to  their  front.  The  advantage  of  this  massive 
formation  was  found  in  weight  of  impact  as  an 
attacking  force,  irresistible  from  its  momentum 
and  in  its  great  resisting  power  in  defense.  The 
Romans  first  encountered  the  famous  phalanx 
when  defeated  by  Pj-rrhus  at  the  battle  of  Hera- 
clea  (B.C.  280).'  The  phalanx,  as  a  whole,  often 
comprised  10,000  to  20,000  men  when  in  order 
of  battle.  These  masses  were  not  easily  handled, 
and  were  practically  without  mobility,  unable 
to  work  over  rough  ground  or  execute  changes 
of  front,  or  flanking  manoeuvres  with  necessary 
rapidity  of  action.  At  the  battle  of  Arbela  (b.c. 
331),  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world, 
Alexander  with  an  army  of  less  than  50.000  men 
met  and  defeated  a  Persian  army  of  nearly  300,- 
000.  The  Persian  cavalry  alone  equaled  in  force 
the  entire  army  of  Alexander,  but  was  unable 
to  overcome  the  infantry  phalanx. 

The  Greek  infantryman  was  equipped  with 
shield,  helmet,  breastplate,  and  greaves  (metal 
leggings),  sword,  battle-axe.  and  barbed  spears 
or  javelins  which  were  hurled  with  great  force 
in  close  fighting.  The  bow  and  arrow  were  used 
in  skirmishing  well  in  advance  of  the  main  body, 
and  before  the  conflict  reached  the  stage  of  the 
hand-to-hand  combat.  The  great  strength  of  the 
Roman  legion,  numbering  4500  men.  was  prin- 
cipally in  the  infantry.  It  was  divided  into  1200 
hasta'ti  (spearmen) .  1200  principes  (veterans), 
1200  velites  (skirmishers),  600  pilani  (veteran 
reserves),  and  a  small  cavalry  contingent  num- 
bering 300  equites.  Later  the  customary  forma- 
tion of  the  phalanx  was  somewhat  improved  by 
line  or  legionary  formations  in  three  lines,  but 
still  retaining  the  great  depth  of  ten  men.  This 
plan  made  possible  extension  of  lines  and  out- 
flanking the  enemy's  front  or  rapid  massive  for- 
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mations  to  meet  concentrated  onslaught.  The 
loose  formation,  with  intervals  of  a  pace  or  more 
between  files,  was  similar  to  the  extended  order 
of  modern  tactics,  and  in  other  features  con- 
nected with  the  attack,  support,  reserves,  etc., 
we  have  in  our  modern  system  quite  closely  fol- 
lowed their  ideas,  omitting  the  heavy  lines.  The 
front  rank  of  the  infantry  was  frequently  armed 
with  spears  21  to  24-  feet  in  length,  or  lances  18 
feet  in  length;  the  pilum,  an  iron-pointed  spear 
weighing  some  12  pounds,  was  thrown  at  close 
range,  and  this  attack  followed  by  a  rush  and 
melee  with  the  short,  stout,  two-edged  sword. 
The  introduction  of  gunpowder  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  the  invention  of  the  hand-gun  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  century  contributed  to  hasten 
the  downfall  of  feudalism  by  rendering  the  in- 
fantry soldier  equal  to  the  armor-clad  knight. 
To  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  (1567-1625)  is 
attributed  the  sagacious  plan  of  arming  half  of 
his  infantry  with  firearms  and  improving  the 
butt-end  of  the  arquebus,  so  that  it  could  be 
handled  more  readily  and  placed  against  the 
chest.  Nevertheless,  still  following  the  old  fash- 
ions, he  kept  his  infantry  in  ten  ranks. 

Firearms  in  improved  forms  for  the  infantry 
gradually  came  into  general  use,  but  for  defen- 
sive purposes  more  than  half  of  the  infantry  were 
still  armed  with  the  pike  to  keep  off  the  cavalry, 
the  firearm  as  yet  not  having  the  bayonet.  In 
1638,  at  Wittenweiler,  the  musketeers  of  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  were  able  to  fire  only  seven 
times  between  noon  and  8  P.M.  The  further 
use  of  firearms  led  to  the  gradual  reduction  of 
armor  and  depth  of  formations  of  the  infantry. 
More  radical  changes  were,  however,  made  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century  (1630)  by  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden.  Perhaps  the 
most  vital  reform  instituted  arose  from  greatly 
improved  discipline  and  the  improvement  in  the 
equipments,  which  aimed  to  lessen  the  weight 
of  the  musket  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  infantry.  The  use  of  cartridges  enabled  a 
soldier  to  fire  at  least  twice  as  rapidly  as  was 
possible  when  powder,  primer,  and  bullets  were 
carried  in  separate  pouches.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
continued  the  heavy  phalanx  formation  with 
some  modification,  his  infantry  forming  six 
ranks .  deep,  and  when  under  fire  deployed  to 
form  three  ranks,  following  the  old  Roman 
method  of  the  second  line  replacing  the  losses 
of  the  first  line;  the  infantry  were  in  line  for- 
mations, subdivisions  certain  distances  apart. 
The  musketeers  numbered  nearly  three-fourths  of 
Gustaviis  Adolphus'a  infantry.  The  Swedish  order 
of  battle  was  thus  formed  on  the  memorable 
field  of  Liitzen  (1632).  The  Germans,  in  this 
battle,  adhered  to  the  heavy  and  deep  phalanx 
formation.  Under  Charles  II.  (1660-85)  the  foot 
regiments  were  armed  either  with  pikes  or  match- 
locks or  firelocks,  and  each  soldier  also  carried 
a  sword ;  they  were  later  equipped  with  the  hand- 
grenade,  whence  the  name  'Grenadier  Guards,' 
the  equipment  being  modernized  while  the  name 
has  been  retained. 

Few  tactical  changes  followed  the  death  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  until  Frederick  the  Great 
(1740-86)  revived  interest  both  in  arms  and 
organization  by  many  reforms  and  corrections  of 
military  errors.  The  infantry,  his  main  strength 
and  dependence,  was  formed  in  three  ranks,  en- 
abling every  man  to  fire.  The  army  was  ar- 
ranged in  two  lines,  omitting,  however,  all  skir- 


mishers and  reserves.  The  limited  range  of  their 
firearms  brought  the  troops  into  closer  personal 
contact  than  occurs  nowadays.  The  victories 
of  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  War  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession  (1740-48)  and  the  Seven  Years' 
War  (1756-63)  placed  Prussia  preeminent  among 
tlie  military  powers  of  Europe.  The  heavy  for- 
mations so  long  continued,  now  gave  way  as 
cannon  were  brought  into  use  and  great  masses 
of  artillery  concentrated  to  crush  the  enemy. 
The  column  formation,  practically  the  same  thing 
except  that  the  lines  were  composed  of  two  or 
three  files,  with  lessened  front  and  greater  num- 
ber of  lines,  continued  down  to  very  recent  years ; 
and  to-day  the  formation  in  mass,  either  line  or 
column,  has  been  abandoned  for  the  extended- 
order   system. 

Infantry  constitutes  the  principal  tactical  and 
administrative  body  of  the  army  and  the  basic 
foundation  for  the  proportion  of  all  other  arms, 
and  it  can  be  more  rapidly  trained  and  mobilized 
than  either  cavalry  or  artillery.  It  is  in  the 
infantry  that  the  principle  of  expansion  finds  its 
widest  application.  In  determining  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  line  of  the  army  it  is  given  the  great- 
est preponderance.  In  the  armies  of  Great 
Britain  the  proportion  is:  infantry,  141,602;  all 
other  arms,  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  etc., 
87,000;  and  in  the  Indian  Army — infantry,  109,- 
000;  all  other  arms,  23,000.  The  proportion- 
ate loss  of  the  several  important  arms  of  the 
service  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  was 
given,  for  the  German  Army,  as:  infantry,  17.6 
per  cent.;  cavalry,  6.3  per  cent.;  artillery,  6.5 
per  cent. 

Infantey  Battle  Formations.  Tactical  dis- 
positions have  materially  changed  from  time 
to  time  as  rifled  guns  and  breech-loaders  have 
developed  rapidity  and  precision  of  fire,  while 
the  flatter  trajectory  of  a  projectile,  moving 
almost  horizontally  instead  of  with  high  curva- 
ture, increases  the  danger  space  to  within  2000 
yards'  range.  The  decisive  firing  usually  begins 
at  about  600  yards.  The  plan  now  in  general 
use  for  infantry — alternate  rushes  by  sections, 
platoons,  or  companies — has  been  found  best 
adapted  to  attack,  such  rushes  usually  being 
limited  to  fifty  yards,  but  under  war  conditions 
governed  by  strength  and  accuracy  of  the  enemy's 
fire  and  the  cover  furnished  by  the  terrain,  and 
exceeding  this  only  when  the  ground  offers  more 
favorable  position.  The  men  between  such  rushes 
kneel,  lie  down,  or  get  under  cover  of  some  suit- 
able object,  this  protection  being  considered  of 
more  importance  than  precise  distance  or  regu- 
larity of  alignment.  This  is  the  system  termed 
'extended  order,'  or  perhaps  better  expressed  as 
individual  or  dispersed  order;  it  is  a  regulated 
disorder.  The  term  'loose  order'  should  not, 
however,  be  used,  as  leading  to  possible  mis- 
construction; it  merely  means  the  no  longer 
close  formation,  leaving  to  each  soldier  some 
latitude  of  action.  Each  man  has  intervals  from 
his  next  file  of  35  or  45  inches  in  single  ranks, 
supported  by  similar  lines  of  supports  and 
reserves. 

This  system  requires  thorough  discipline  and 
alertness  in  observing  surrounding  conditions. 
The  spaces  between  ranks  and  lines  of  supports 
are  necessarily  elastic,  and  permit  of  freer  indi- 
vidual action,  with  the  least  possible  losses  in 
advancing  to  the  attack  in  face  of  a  murderous 
fire  from  the  repeating  rifles.     The  zone  of  the 
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infantry  fire  coninuMut*s  witli  unaimod  firing  at 
extreme  range  of  2000  yards;  the  aimed  fire  be- 
ginning to  tfll  at  1000  yards,  and  at  niidrange, 
(JOO  U>  300  yards,  the  infantry  lines  advancing  by 
alternate  rushes,  the  tire  should  be  very  eirective ; 
rapid  lire  is  used  at  ranges  of  less  than  300  yards. 
The  unainied  tire  causes  many  losses,  but  the 
heavy  losses  which  check  advancing  troops  are 
caused  by  the  aimed  tire.  (See  Tactics,  Mili- 
T.'k.RV.)  The  extended  order  had  its  inception  in 
the  \\  ar  of  the  Revolution,  and  has  of  late  years 
U'come  general  in  application  in  the  United 
States  and  all  European  armies. 

In  the  army  of  the  United  States  the  service 
is  voluntary,  and  the  term  of  enlistment  is  three 
years.      The    infantry    organization    consists    of 
thirty   regiments   of  twelve   companies  each,  di- 
vided into  three  battalions.     The  enlisted  force 
of   two    of   these    regiments,    the    Twenty-fourth 
and     Twenty-fifth,     are     colored     men.       Peace 
strength   of   companies,    3   officers   and   65    rank 
and  file,  which  may  be  increased  by  the   Presi- 
dent by   addition   of   85  enlisted   men   per   com- 
pany.    A  regiment  in  Porto  Rico  and  battalions 
in    the    Philippines    not   exceeding    12,000    men, 
of    native    troops,    with    United    States    officers, 
constitute   a   probationarj'   or   provisional   force. 
The  National  Guards  of '  the  various   States,  in 
which    enlistment    is    also    voluntary,    represent 
all   classes,   and   are   generally   well   drilled   and 
equipi>ed,  forming  an  excellent  line  of  reserves. 
Congress   determines    upon   the   strength   of   the 
army,  and  has  subjected  it   to  radical  augmen- 
tation and  similar  reduction.    At  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  the  regular  infantry  numbered 
about  8000  men;  during  that  war,  lasting  from 
1861  to  1865,  the  army  toward  the  close,  includ- 
ing regulars  and  vohmteers  of  all  arms,  aggre- 
gated over  1,000.000  soldiers.     In  1866,  45  regi- 
ments of  regulars  (infantry)  were  organized,  and 
in  1869  reduced  to  25  regiments.     Appointments 
of    officers    are    made :     ( 1 )     from    graduates    of 
the  Military  Academy;   (2)    from  the  ranks  after 
two  years'  service,  subject  to  rigid  educational 
examination    and    antecedents;     (3)     from    civil 
life,   if  vacancies  still  exist.     Arms. — Krag-Jor- 
gensen  and  improved  Springfield  magazine,  modi- 
fied   calibre    .30;    knife-bayonet,    10.32    pounds; 
bullet,  cupro-nickeled  steel,  220  grains;   Peyton 
powder,   43   grains;   weight  of  cartridge  loaded, 
413  grains.     Equipment. — Knapsack  with  cloth- 
ing    (though    seldom    carried    by    the    soldier), 
haversack  for  rations  witli  meat-can,  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon ;  canteen  of  tin,  felt  covered,  for  water ; 
blanket  rolled  in  piece  of  shelter-tent,  and  car- 
ried across  the  shoulder;  cartridges,  80,  in  woven 
waist-belt,  and  usually  70  additional  in  pockets 
of  coat.     The  March. — Length  of  pace  30  inches, 
120   paces   per  minute:    double   time,   length   of 
pace  36  inches,  180  paces  per  minute;   15  to  20 
miles  per  day.     Statistics  regarding  the  armies 
of  foreign  countries  mav  be  found  under  Armies. 
Consult:      The   United   States   Infantry   Drill 
Regulations  (New  York,  1891)  ;  Jerram.  Armies 
of  the  World   (London.  1899);   Powell.  Customs 
of  the  Service  (Kansas  City.  1902)  ;  and  the  vari- 
ous publications  of  the  War  Department,  includ- 
ing Colonial  Army  Systems  (Washington,  1901)  ; 
Notes  on  Organization   (Washington.  1896)  ;  Re- 
ports of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Washington,  an- 
nually) .    Reference  should  be  made  to  the  article 
on  Tactics.  Military,  for  a  full  discussion  of 
infantrv   tactics,   and   also   to   the  article   .\rmy 
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Oroamzation.  The  function  of  infantry  in  ad- 
vance guard,  outpost,  and  other  work  will  be 
found  discussed  under  the  appropriate  titles.  See 
also  the  article  .\rmies, 

INFANTS,  Feedi.vg  of.    The  proper  food  for 
an  infant  is  naturally  its  mother's  milk.     If  for 
any  reason,  such  as  absence  of  milk  in  the  moth- 
er's breasts,  disease  or  death  of  the  mother,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  nourish- 
ment, a  wet  nurse  should  be  procured  for  the 
child.     If  this  is  impossible  or  impracticable,  a 
substitute  must  be  found  for  breast-milk.   Cow's 
milk  is  the  most  available  substitute.     Average 
human  milk  contains  from  3.5  to  4  per  cent,  of 
fat,  1.5  per  cent,  of  proteids,  and  7  per  cent,  of 
sugar.    Average  cow's  milk  has  4  per  cent,  of  fat, 
4  per  cent,  of  proteids,  and  4  per  cent,  of  sugar,  in 
lound  numbers.     Cow's  milk  in  which  the  rela- 
tive    proportions     of    these     ingredients     is     so 
changed  that  they  correspond  in  amount  to  the 
same  ingredients  of  human  milk  is  called  'modi- 
fied milk.'     Various   formulae   are   prepared   for 
various    ages    of   bottle-fed    children,    and    these 
must  be  altered  to  suit  the  digestive  powers  of 
each  individual  infant.     For  the  first  three  days 
after  birth  the  colostrum  in  the  mother's  breasts, 
if  available,  is  drawn  by  the  child,  and  besides 
this  a  little  sugar-water  of  ^^  per  cent,  strength 
is  given.    From  the  fourth  day  a  weak  milk  mix- 
ture should  be  given,  containing  1   per  cent,  of 
fat,  0.4  of  proteid,  and  4.5  of  sugar.    On  the  tenth 
day  this  is  increased  to  1.5  per  cent,  of  fat,  0.7 
of  proteid,  and  5  of  sugar.    A  gradual  increase  in 
the   strength   of  the  milk  mixture   is   made   till 
when  the  child  is  six  months  old  it  will  receive  3 
to  3.5  per  cent,  of  fat,  1  to  1.5  of  proteid,  and  7 
of  sugar.    The  weight  of  the  child  is  ascertained 
every  two  or  three  days,  and  its  faecal  passages 
are  inspected  daily  for  evidences  of  indigestion, 
and  hence  reasons  for  varying  the  ingredients  of 
the  milk  mixture.    At  first,  one  pint  of  the  modi- 
fied milk  is  divided  accurately  into  10  parts,  and 
one  part  is  given  to  the  child  every  two  hours 
except  during  the  middle  of  the  night.    Later,  a 
larger  supply  is  necessary,  and  the  intervals  be- 
tween thebfeedmgs  are  lengthened  to  three  hours. 
In  most  cities  the  average  milk  in  the  shops 
is  so  unreliable  that  it  must  be  sterilized  to  be 
safe,  though  the  process  renders  it  less  digestible. 
Sterilization   of   milk   is   done  by  heating   it  to 
212°   F.  and  keeping  it  at  this  temperature  for 
half  an  hour.    Pasteurized  milk  is  heated  to  167° 
F.  for  half  an  hour.     During  hot  weather  it  is 
important  that  all  milk  fed  to  infants  be  treated 
by  either  of  these  processes.     In  certain  condi- 
tions of  indigestion  it  may  be  necessary  to  rest 
the  stomach  from  its  attempt  to  digest  the  pro- 
teid,  and  barley  water  is  substituted  for  milk. 
Barley  water,  made  of  the  strength  of  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  barley  to  the  pint  of  water,  contains 
about  0.7  per  cent,  of  fat,  3  of  proteid,  and  2 
of  carbohydrates.     Overfed  children  are  always 
unhealthy,  and  suffer  from  colic,  diarrhoea,  and 
vomitins.     In  such  a  case  barley  water  or  simple 
water    may    be    the    best    food    for    twenty-four 
hours,  and  a  specially  modified  milk  adapted  to 
its  use  thereafter.     Many  prepared  infant  foods 
are  on  the  market.     Some  suit  certain  children; 
some  cause  distressing  indigestion,  and  endanger 
the   lives   of  other   children.     The   physician   or 
experienced  child's  nurse  must  be  the  judge  of 
the  use  of  such  foods.     Consult:   Jacobi.  Infant 
Ihet   (3d  od.,  New  York,  1875);  Holt,  Diseases 
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of  Infancy  and  Childhood  (New  York,  1900) ; 
Fischer,  Infant  Feeding  in  Health  and  in  Disease 
(Philadelphia,  1901).    See  Food;  Milk. 

INFANT  SCHOOL.  An  educational,  or  rath- 
er charitable  institution,  which  sprang  up  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  first  on  the 
Continent,  and  later  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  object  was  to  care  for 
neglected  children  of  early  age,  especially  those 
of  factory  women,  who  were  left  with  few  physi- 
cal comforts  and  no  moral  oversight.  Such  chil- 
dren were  gathered  together  during  the  day, 
and,  in  order  to  render  their  care  less  irksome, 
they  were  taught  to  march,  to  perform  simple 
gymnastic  exercises,  to  sing  simple  songs,  to  re- 
peat the  multiplication  tables,  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  and  similar  things,  and  in  later 
years  at  some  places  to  read  and  sew.  The  edu- 
cational purpose  was  purely  secondary,  at  least 
until  the  influence  of  the  Pestalozzian  ideas  pre- 
vailed in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  is  no  historic  connection  with  the 
origin  of  the  kindergarten  ( q.v. ) . 

The  first  infant  school  was  founded  in  1780  by 
Oberlin  (q.v.),  the  pastor  of  Walbach  in  France. 
He  appointed  women  in  his  o\vn  parish  to  as- 
semble the  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
six  and  to  interest  them,  by  conversation,  in  pic- 
tures, maps,  sewing,  etc.  In  Great  Britain  the 
first  infant  school  was  due  to  Robert  Owen, 
opened  in  connection  with  his  communistic  es- 
tablishment at  Lanark,  Scotland.  In  1827  the 
Glasgow  Normal  Seminary  was  founded  by  David 
Stowe  to  carry  out  this  idea  of  the  infant  school. 
In  1819  a  similar  school  was  established  in  Lon- 
don in  charge  of  Wilderspin,  under  the  patronage 
of  such  men  as  James  Mill,  Ma^aulay,  and  Lord 
Brougham.  Other  schools  soon  followed,  and  in 
1836  this  movement  was  unified  in  the  formation 
of  the  "Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  So- 
ciety," which  contributed  more  than  any  other 
instrumentality  to  the  extension  of  the  infant 
school  by  training  teachers  and  instituting  model 
schools.  Up  to  this  time  the  movement  had  suc- 
ceeded by  keeping  distinct  the  processee  of  train- 
ing and  instruction,  and  by  not  attempting  any 
educational  work  of  the  latter  character.  The 
society  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  influence  of  the 
Mayos,  brother  and  sister,  one  of  whom  had 
been  a  student  of  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdon.  There- 
after the  work  of  the  infant  school  was  to  in- 
clude instruction  after  the  Pestalozzian  methods. 
Under  the  educational  grants  of  Parliament, 
many  infant  schools  were  established,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  Royal  Commission  of  1858-61 
tley  may  be  considered  as  a  component  part  of 
the  British  school  system.  In  Continental  Eu- 
rope it  is  the  kindergarten  built  upon  Froebe- 
lian  lines  that  is  very  generally  established.  In 
France,  however,  the  public  creche,  which  is  for 
children  of  two  and  three  years  of  age,  is  very 
general.  The  dcole  enfantine  for  children  of  four 
and  five  years  of  age  is  a  kindergarten.  Such 
schools,  as  distinct  parts  of  school  systems,  will 
be  described  under  the  title  National  Educa- 
tion, Systems  of.  The  term  infant  school  is  or- 
dinarily restricted  to  the  type  of  charity-grant 
schools  of  England.  In  the  United  States  the 
first  infant  school  was  established  in  Boston,  in 
1826,  under  A.  B.  Aleott.  While  this  school 
was  a  marked  success,  and  there  were  numerous 
similar    attempts    in    various    other    American 
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cities,  there  was  no  great  demand  for  such  in- 
stitutions in  a  population  not  primarily  urban 
and  engaged  in  manufacture.  Similar  needs  were 
met  by  the  Sunday-school,  and,  before  there 
arose  any  great  need  for  the  charity  infant 
school,  by  elementary  public  schools  with  free 
tuition. 

Consult:  Gill,  Systems  of  Education  (Boston, 
1887)  ;  article  on  "Young  Children,  Education 
of,"  in  Sonnenschein's  Cyclopaedia  of  Education 
(London,  1889)  ;  Wilderspin,  Infant  System 
(London,  1840)  ;  id..  Education  of  the  Young 
(London,  1840)  ;  Gregory,  Elementary  Education 
(London,  1895).  See,  also,  Kindb:hgakten ;  Na- 
tional Education,  Systems  of, 

INFECTION  (Lat.  infectio,  a  dyeing,  from 
inficere,  to  dye,  mix,  from  in,  in  -|-  facere,  to 
make).  The  condition  produced  by  the  entrance 
into  and  multiplication  within  the  body  of  patho- 
genic micro-organisms,  whether  bacteria  or  pro- 
tozoa. Every  infectious  disease  has  its  infectious 
element.  This  element  may  be  propagated  by 
contagion  from  particles  carried  by  the  air,  as 
where  the  virus  of  the  disease  clings  to  scales 
of  epidermis  in  scarlet  fever  or  smallpox;  it 
may  be  propagated  by  contagion  from  f fecal  mat- 
ter, in  which  the  virus  is  discharged,  as  in 
typhoid  fever  or  cholera.  Whether  micro-organ- 
isms can  be  transmitted  after  elimination  in  the 
breath  is  yet  uncertain.  Probably  they  can  be 
detached  from  mucous  surfaces  by  the  currents 
of  the  breath,  freed  by  expulsive  coughing.  The 
mode  of  elimination  of  the  virus  from  the  body 
decides  whether  the  disease  be  contagious  or  not. 
The  significance  of  the  question  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  infectious  micro-organisms  outside  of  the 
body  is  great.  Drinking-water  may  be  contami- 
nated with  typhoid-fever  germs;  milk  may  be 
contaminated  with  pus  germs.  The  virus  of 
some  diseases  may  be  carried  by  the  air, 
as  in  the  case  of  pulverized  sputa  of  tuber- 
cular patients.  Probably  the  virus  of  yel- 
low fever  may  be  conveyed  through  the  atmos- 
phere. Actual  contact  with  the  agents  of  infec- 
tion, however,  constitutes  the  chief  means  of  in- 
fection. Predisposition  plays  a  secondary  part  as 
a  factor  in  such  causation.  Race  influences  sus- 
ceptibility to  disease.  The  size  of  the  dosage 
of  bacteria  is  important,  a  large  injection  pro- 
ducing disease  where  immunity  to  small  doses 
exists. 

Auto-infection  occurs  where,  in  a  parturient 
woman,  for  example,  septicaemia  occurs  as  a  re- 
sult of  infection  of  the  uterus  with  pathogenic 
germs  which  have  gained  entrance  into  the  va- 
gina.    See  Immunity;  Contagion. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASE.  A  disease  which 
is  communicated  by  means  of  bacteria  or  proto- 
zoa which  enter  the  body.  A  contagious  disease 
is  propagated  by  means  of  virus  carried  from 
person  to  person  upon  mucus  from  the  mouth 
or  respiratory  tract,  upon  scales  from  the  skin, 
etc.  Contagious  diseases  include  measles,  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  tuberculosis,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  are  not  con- 
tagious. They  are  transmitted  through  the  use 
of  drinking-water  or  food  containing  the  germs 
of  each  disease.  All  the  diseases  mentioned  are 
infectious,  including  those  of  the  contagious 
class.    See  Infection. 

INFEFTMENT  AND  SASINE.  A  Scotch 
law   term,   corrupted   from   the   'feoffment'   and 
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INFINITE. 


'eeisin'  of  th«  feudal  law  of  England,  and  em- 

ploj'ed   to   denote   the   fonnal   act   whereby   the 

title  to  land  was  conveyed.     It  consisted  in  the 

symbolical    transfer    of    possession    by    handing 

liver  a  twig  or  clod  of  earth  in  token  of  the  land 

c«>nv«>yed.      The    instrument   of   sasine    was   the 

ill   instrument   embodying   the   fact  of   in- 

iit.     But  now  the  necessitj'  of  a  separate 

ity   is   unn«?cessary,   it   being  sufficient  to 

r  a  conveyani-e  in  the  register  of  sasines 

tiand.      In    England   there   is   no   similar 

r  for  deeds,  and  the  title  is  complete  when 

iiveyance  is  executed  and  delivered  to  the 

purchaser.    In  Scotland  an  infeftment  in  security 

is  a  temporary  infeftment  to  secure  payment  of 

some  debt,  and  an  infeftment  of  relief  is  a  similar 

security  to  relieve  a  surety  or  bondsman. 

INFEOFFMENT,  In-fff'ment.  See  Fee; 
Feidalism. 

INFERENCE  (ML.  inferentia,  inference,  from 
Lat.  inftrre,  to  infer,  from  in,  in  -\-  ferre,  to 
bear).  In  logic,  the  process  of  so  coordinating 
and  systematizing  one's  knowledge  that  new 
knowledge  is  thereby  gained.  Inference  may  be 
induction    or    deduction.      See    Ixdvctiox;    De- 

DVCTIOX. 

INFERTfO,  The.    See  DAmx  Alighieri. 

INFINITE  (Lat.  infinitus,  boundless,  from 
in-,  not  +  finitus,  bounded,  from  finire.  to  bound, 
from  finis,  bound,  from  fi'ndere,  to  cleave;  con- 
nected with  Skt.  bhid,  to  split,  Goth,  heitan, 
OHG.  bi::zan,  Ger.  beissen,  AS.  bitan,  Eng.  bite). 
In  philosophy,  a  term  used  in  various  senses, 
•while  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  reality  of  any  object  denoted 
by  the  term.  The  extended  objects  of  our  ordi- 
nary perception  do  not  occupy  all  the  span  of 
our  field  of  vision.  They  have  outlines  which 
mark  off  their  area  from  circumjacent  space. 
.\nd  so  with  temporal  magnitudes.  Objects  last 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  before  which  they 
were  not  experienced  and  after  which  they  are 
no  longer  experienc-ed.  Their  duration  is  finite, 
because  set  off  by  limits — i.e.  by  their  initial 
and  final  moments.  Intensive  magnitudes  also  are 
c-onceived  by  analogy  as  finite.  Thus  I  hear  a 
sound  which  is  followed  by  a  louder  one.  In  this 
case  the  less  is  not  marked  off  from  the  greater 
by  limits.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  greater,  al- 
though it  may  be  that  the  space  traversed  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  which  cause  the  softer  sound 
is  part  of  the  space  traversed  by  the  vibrations 
which  cause  the  louder  sound.  Whatever  may 
be  the  reason  that  makes  us  use  in  the  case  of 
these  so-called  intensive  magnitudes  the  same 
terminology  (e.g.  greater  and  less),  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  do  so  speak  of  a  'finite'  intensity 
whenever  we  conceive  of  a  greater  intensity  as 
possible,  although  here  the  less  is  not  included 
in  the  greater,  and  therefore  it  is  not  marked  off 
or  limited  within  the  compass  of  the  greater. 
It  is  important  to  keep  this  distinction  in  mind, 
for  corresponding  to  this  distinction  we  have 
two  senses  at  least  of  the  word  'finite.'  and  of 
course  as  many  possible  senses  of  the  word 
'infinite.'  (1)  The  infinite  is  that  which  is  not 
an  extended  or  enduring  part  of  some  larger  ex- 
tension or  duration.  Now,  if  this  be  the  mean- 
ing of  infinite,  we  may  say  there  are  possible 
two  kinds  of  infinites — (a)  those  which,  though 
spatial  or  temporal,  are  not  parts  of  larger  spa- 
tial and  temporal  wholes,  and   (b)    those  which 


are  not  siKitial  or  temporal  at  all.  The  only  pos- 
sible candidates  for  inclusion  under  (a)  are 
'infinite  apace,'  and  'infinite  time,'  and  'infinite 
number.'  Under  (b)  would  fall  all  intensive 
qualities.  For  instance,  the  loudness  of  any 
auditory  sensation  would  be  infinite  in  this  sense, 
although  the  duration  of  the  sensation  and  the 
distance  at  which  the  sound  is  beard  are  both 
finite. 

(2)  The  infinite  is  that  which,  having  in- 
tensity, exceeds  in  intensity  everything  else.  An 
infinite  sound  in  this  sense  would  be  a  sound 
which  had  a  loudness  surpassing  that  of  all  other 
actual  or  possible  sounds.  Infinite  heat  would  be 
a  heat-temperature  sensation  surpassing  in  inten- 
sity all  other  actual  or  possible  sensations  of 
like  sort;  and  so  with  the  affections  and  the 
emotions.  Now,  with  given  conditions — i.e.  a 
certain  sentient  and  affective  organism  in  a 
given  state — there  is  something  that  corresponds 
to  this  definition.  A  sound  of  a  certain  definite 
degree  of  loudness  is  the  loudest  sound  a  par- 
ticular sentient  being  can  bear.  A  greater  wave- 
length of  air  could  not  be  heard.  But  no  one 
seems  disposed  to  call  such  a  sound  one  of  in- 
finite loudness.  Again,  we  can  'bear*  pain  up 
to  a  certain  point,  differing  in  different  indi- 
viduals.   Beyond  that  point  we  become  insensible. 

(3)  Still  another  sense  of  the  infinite  is 
the  unconditioned.  Everything  that  appears  in 
experience  is  conditioned:  it  is  what  it  is  be- 
cause other  things  are  what  they  are;  but  in 
contrast  to  these  conditioned  realities  some  phi- 
losophers of  almost  all  ages  have  believed  in  a 
reality  Ipng  behind  experience  and  having  a 
self-subsistent  character  not  defined  by  any  quali- 
ties that  appear  in  experience.  Herbert  Spencer's 
(q.v.)  unknowable  is  an  infinite  of  this  char- 
acter. Such  an  infinite  is  sometimes  called  an 
abstract  infinite — abstract  because  without  any 
definite  positive  quality,  and  because  considered 
to  have  its  essential  being  in  separation  from 
the  concrete  world  we  know. 

(4)  Still  another  meaning  of  the  infinite  is 
the  unattainable  limit  of  an  unending  process  of 
construction.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  view 
taken  by  some  idealists  that  time  and  space  are 
constructed  in  the  act  of  thinking  them.  This 
construction  is  conceived,  not  as  complete,  but 
as  having  no  limit  to  the  possibility  of  its  ean- 
tinuance.  Infinite  space  is  thus  the  vmattainable 
result  of  the  unending  process  of  constructing 
space.  It  is  the  fact  that  you  can  never  come 
to  the  end  of  possible  space  construction.  One 
species  of  the  mathematical  infinite  seems  to 
fall   under   this   head.     Thus,   in   the   improper 
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half  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  doubled.  If  the 
decrease  is  continued  without  end,  the  fraction 
is  conceived  as  approaching  infinity.  Here  again 
infinity  is  the  unattainable  result  of  the  unend- 
ing process  of  halving  the  denominator.  This 
infinite  differs  from  the  infinite  of  space  and  time 
considered  under  (a)  in  that  space  and  time 
are  often  regarded  as  existing  apart  from  any 
construction  on  our  part,  while  the  former  is  con- 
sidered simply  as  the  algebraic  expression  of  the 
fact  that  our  construction  can  continue  without 
end.  It  is  not  considered  as  an  actual  reality, 
but  as  an  unattainable  ideal,  while  infinite  space 
and  infinite  time  are  by  some  realists  considered 
to  be  actual  facts. 
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(5)    Infinite  in  another  sense  is  any  member 
of  an  all-inclusive  system  of  reciprocally  deter- 
mining members.     Thus,  according  to  Hegel,  all 
reality  is  infinite.     Hegel  justifies  the  use  of  the 
term  by  pointing  out  that  in  a  true  system  any 
member  in  being  determined  by  the  other  mem- 
bers  is   really   self-determined,   because   its   sys- 
tematic relation  to  the  other  members  is  an  in- 
tegral constituent  of  its  own  nature.    These  other 
members    exercise    no    foreign    compulsion    upon 
it  to  make  it  what  it  is.     They  determine  it  only 
because  it  is  part  of  its  own  being  to  be  so  deter- 
mined.    They  do  not  set   limits  to  it  which   it 
may  not  pass,  but  they  give  it  opportunity  to  be 
itself.     To  take  one  of  the  apparently  most  re- 
fractory instances,  the  billiard-ball  is  not  infinite 
in  sense   la,  because  though  spatial  its  place  is 
only  a  part  of  a  larger  space  from  which  it  is 
marked  oft'  by  definite  boundaries.     But  the  ball 
is   something  more   than  so  much   space.     It  is 
an  object  that  undergoes  various  changes  under 
certain    conditions — e.g.    when    struck    it    rolls. 
This  dependence  of  its  changes  upon  the  action 
of  other  objects  is  often  considered  another  evi- 
dence of  its  finitude.     But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  only  because  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
ball  to  roll  when  struck  that  it  rolls  at  all.     In 
rolling  it  does  not  succimib  to  external  force,  but 
it  acts  its  own  part.     Though  determined,  it  is 
self-determined.      Though    compelled,    it   is   free. 
This  free,  self-determined  nature  of  every  mem- 
l)€r  of  any  free  system  is  what  Hegel  calls  infi- 
nite.    He  considers  the  term  infinite  appropriate 
because   the   systematic   conditions   which   deter- 
mine  the   ball's   action   do   not   limit   it   in   the 
sense  of  repressing  its   spontaneous  tendency  to 
act  out  its  owii  nature.     They  simply  give  it  a 
chance  to  show  one  side  of  its  nature  in  a  cer- 
tain definite  movement.     There  is  no  reason  why 
the  term  infinite  should  not  be  employed  in  this 
case.    But  there  is  every  reason  to  remember  that 
this  sort  of  infinitude  is  thoroughly  compatible 
with    finitude    in    another    sense — e.g.     spatial. 
When   Hegel  says   that   the  finite  is  essentially 
infinite,  he  means  that  that  which  is  conditioned 
(bestimmt)     is    conditioned    because    it    is    its 
very  nature  to  act   in   response   to  these  condi- 
tions ;  that  condition  is  not  restraint  ( Schranke ) 
of   an   inherent   tendency  by   an   external   limit 
(Orenze) .     A   reader   in   philosophy   must   keep 
himself  always  on  the  alert  to  detect  the  various 
meanings  of  the  word  infinite,  and  then  he  will 
be  able  to  understand  many  paradoxes  that  at 
first  appear  to  be  illogical  contradictions.   Wheth- 
er the  infinite  really  exists  depends  on  the  kind 
of  infinite  you  mean.     The  existence  of  infinite 
la  is  discussed  elsewhere   (see  Number;    Space; 
Time)  ;   infinites  1&,  2  in  at  least  certain  cases, 
and   5   are  unquestionable.      Infinite   3   is,   if  it 
does    exist,    unknowable,    and   there    is    not    the 
slightest  reason  to  assert  its  existence.     Infinite 
4  does  not  exist  at  any  particular  time  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  because  it  is  an  unattain- 
able ideal.     The  infinite  process  is  real  at  least 
in  the  case  of  time  in  the  sense  that  the  fiow 
of  time  never  ceases ;  but  at  no  moment  has  it 
completed  its  unending  course,  and  in  this  sense 
infinite  time  does  not  now  exist,  nor  ever  has 
existed,  nor  ever  will.     But  when  the   present 
tense   is   used,   not  specifically,   but  universally, 
it  is  then  true  that  there  is  infinite  time.     Any 
further    treatment    of    the    question    of    infinity 
would  be  out  of  place  here. 
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INFINITE  PRODUCTS.     See  Series. 
INFINITE  SERIES.     See  Series. 
INFINITY  AND  THE  INFINITESIMAL 

(Lat.  infinitas,  from  infmitus,  boundless).  A 
number  conceived  to  be  greater  than  any  assign- 
able number,  however  great,  is  called  an  infinite 
number.  The  symbol  od,  meaning  indefinitely 
great,  cannot  be  used  in  operations  as  a  finite 
number;  e.g.  qo —  oo  is  not  necessarily  zero,  and 
—  is  not  necessarily  1.  A  number  that  varies 
and  becomes  and  remains  smaller  in  absolute 
value  than  any  assignable  number,  however  small, 
is  called   an   infinitesimal   number.     The  use  of 

the   symbol    0    is    also   limited;    e.g.    __   is   not 

necessarily    1.      (See    Fractions.)      In   modern 
geometry  the  notion   of  infinite  points  and   in- 
finite lines  has  led  to  great  generalization,  and 
supplied  the  condition  for  continuity    (q.v.)    of 
many  relations;  e.g.  for  the  statement,  "Two  co- 
planar  lines  are  concurrent  or  parallel,"  may  be 
substituted,  "Two  co-planar  lines  are  concurrent 
in  a  finite  or  an  infinite  point."    In  modern  anal- 
ysis the  infinitesimal  has  played  an  important 
role.     From  the  time  of  Kepler  mathematicians 
have  struggled  with  the  infinitesimal,  especially 
as  employed  in  the  differential  calculus    (q.v.), 
and  some,  notably  Lagrange,  have  tried  to  avoid 
its    use    entirely.     But    through    the    efforts    of 
Legendre,  Gauss,  Carnot,  and  especially  Cauchy, 
the  meaning  of  the  propositions   concerning   in- 
finitesimals has  been  established,  and  a  safe  foun- 
dation for  the  diff"erential  calculus  has  been  laid. 
INFIRMARY.     See  Hospital;    Dispensary. 
INFLAMMATION    (Lat.   inflammatio,   from 
inflammare,  to  set  on  fire,  from  in,  in  +  flanima, 
flame;  connected  with  flagrare,  Gk.  (j>\4y€tv,  phle- 
gein,  to  blaze,  Skt.  bhraj,  to  be  bright) .    A  mor- 
bid  condition   characterized  by  altered   function 
of  the  elements  of  the  tissue  involved,  changes 
in   circulation,    derangement   of   local   nutrition, 
and  generally  an  exudation  infiltrating  the  tis- 
sues affected.     It  is  a  process  of  extreme  com- 
plexity,   presenting    variations    depending    upon 
the  exciting  cause  and  upon  the  kind  of  tissue  in 
which  it  occurs.     It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
define  it  satisfactorily.    The  most  obvious  symp- 
toms or  phenomena  of  inflammation,  when  it  at- 
tacks an  external  or  visible  part,  are  pain,  red- 
ness, heat,   and  swelling,  together  with  altered 
function.     The  general  characters  of  the  process 
will  be  best  understood  by  an  assumed  case.     If 
a  healthy  man  has   a  splinter  of  wood  or  any 
other  foreign  body  imbedded  in  any  fleshy  part, 
he  begins  to  experience   pain   at  the   part,   and 
this  is  soon  succeeded  by  redness  of  the  skin,  a 
firm     and    extremely    tender    swelling    at    and 
around  the  spot,  and  a  sense  of  abnormal  heat. 
These  purely  local  symptoms  are   succeeded,   if 
the  inflammation  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
tensity, by  a  general  derangement  of  the  vascular 
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and  nervous  sysU'ins,  to  whic-li  various  names, 
such  as  constitutional  disturbance,  symptomatic 
or  inllaminatory  fever,  pyrexia,  etc.,  have  been 
applied.  If  the  foreign  body  is  extracted,  the 
probability  is  that  all  these  symptoms  will  jxradu- 
iilly  abate,  until  the  part  at  length  regains  its 
natural  appearance  and  sensations.  If,  however, 
the  cause  of  irritation  is  not  removed,  or  if  the 
intensity  of  the  morbid  process  exceed  a  certain 
point,  the  following  phenomena  occur:  The  swell- 
ing assumes  a  more  projecting  or  pointed  form, 
the  part  becomes  softer,  and  the  skin  at  its 
centre,  which  is  usually  the  most  projecting  part, 
becomes  whiter.  There  is  a  sensation  of  throb- 
bing pain,  and  if  the  skin  be  not  divided  with  a 
knife  it  finally  breaks,  and  a  yellow,  cream-like 
fluid,  known  as  pus  (q.v. ),  escai)es,  after  which 
the  symptoms  rapidly  abate.  This  process  is 
known  as  suppuration. 

If  the  original  injury  was  very  severe  and  the 
inflanunation  intense,  there  may  be  actual  death 
of  the  part  alTeeted.  In  that  case,  the  red  color 
of  the  skin  becomes  purple  or  greenish-black,  the 
pain  ceases,  and  the  part  becomes  dead  and 
putrid.  This  is  mortification.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  this  dead  part,  which  is  called  a 
slough,  spontaneously  separates  from  the  adja- 
cent living  parts  by  a  process  known  as  ulcera- 
tion (q.v.),  and  the  cavity  which  is  thus  formed 
gradually  fills  up  and  heals. 

The  pain  may  vary  from  mere  discomfort  to 
intense  agony.  There  is  usually  most  pain  in 
those  parts  in  which  the  tension  produced  by  the 
swelling  is  the  greatest,  as  under  the  periosteum, 
or  beneath  serous  or  fibrous  membranes,  etc. 
The  pain  occurring  in  inflammation  is  always 
aggravated  by  pressure,  and  by  this  means  the 
physician  can  often  distinguish  between  inflam- 
matory and  non-inflammatory  disorders.  The 
heat  is  seldom  so  much  increased  as  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  patient  would  lead  him  to  believe; 
it  does  not  rise  above  the  maximum  heat  of  the 
blood  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  This  increase 
of  heat  depends  upon  the  increased  flow  of  ar- 
terial (or  highly  oxidized)  blood  to  the  part. 
The  redness  depends  upon  there  being  more  blood 
than  usual  in  the  vessels  of  the  affected  part. 
The  sicelling  depends  in  part  upon  the  distention 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  upon  the  presence  of 
various  fluids,  such  as  blood-serum  and  pus,  in 
the  tissue  of  the  affected  part. 

For  the  study  of  the  details  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process  and  of  tlie  sequence  of  the  changes 
which  take  place,  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  ob- 
serve their  progress  in  living  tissues.  If  the 
mesentery  of  a  frog  whose  muscular  system  has 
been  paralyzed  by  curare  be  exposed  to  the  air, 
this  unaccustomed  exposure  starts  inflammatory 
changes  which  can  be  observed  under  the  micro- 
scope. There  is  first  seen  to  be  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  blood-flow  through  the  capillaries ; 
then  the  capillaries  become  somewhat  dilated, 
and  the  blood-current  becomes  slower  than  nor- 
mal. White  blood-cells  accumulate  along  the 
capillary  walls,  and  at  various  points  stop  and 
attach  themselves  to  the  endothelial  cells.  If 
these  white  blood-cells  be  watched  carefully, 
some  of  them  may  be  seen  to  pass  through  the 
cement  substance  between  the  endothelial  cells, 
and  in  this  way  pass  out  into  the  surrounding 
tissues.  Some  fluid  is  also  seen  to  accumulate 
in  the  tissues,  this  fluid  having  evidently  come 
from  the  fluid  elements  of  the  blood.     Also  red 


blood-cells  in  greater  or  less  numbers  may  pass 
out  of  the  vessels  and  be  found  in  the  surround- 
ing tissues.  These  elements  which  leave  the 
vessels  and  accumulate  in  the  tissues  during  the 
inflammatorj'  process  are  called  'exudates.'  Their 
l)assage  from  the  vessels  into  the  tissues  is  known 
as  'exudation,'  and  this  form  of  inflammation  is 
often  designated  'exudative  inflammation.'  The 
passage  of  the  blood-corpuscles  out  into  the  tis- 
sues is  called  'emigration'  or  'diapedesis.'  Tlie 
serum  of  exudation  contains  the  fibrin-forming 
elements  of  the  blood,  and  so  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  more  or  less  fibrin  in  the  tissues. 
The  white  blood-cells  die  and  disintegrate  (as 
they  are  especially  prone  to  do  in  the  presence 
of  certain  forms  of  bacteria),  and  form  with  the 
serum  the  thick,  opaque,  yellowish  fluid  that  is 
known  as  'pus,'  the  dead  white  blood-cells  being 
the  pus-cells.  According  to  the  way  in  which 
the  elements  of  the  exudate  are  associated  and 
their  relative  proportion,  the  inflammation  is 
known  as  serous,  serofibrinous,  sero-purulent,  or 
purulent.  When  red  cells  are  present  in  unusual 
numl>ers,  the  inflammation  is  designated  'hem- 
orrhagic' inflammation.  Such  an  inflammation 
as  that  described  in  the  frog's  mesentery  may 
subside  on  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause. 
The  serum  is  reabsorbed  into  the  blood-vessels 
or  lymphatics,  the  living  blood-cells  find  their 
way  back  into  the  circulation,  while  those  that 
are  dead  disintegrate  and  are  absorbed.  This 
process  is  known  as  'resolution.'  The  character 
of  an  inflammation  is  largely  modified  by  the 
nature  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  occurs.  Thus, 
when  an  inflammation  occurs  in  dense  fibrous  tis- 
sue there  is  little  chance  for  much  distention,  and 
the  amount  of  exudate  is  limited  by  pressure. 
In  tissues  of  looser  texture  the  amount  of  exu- 
date is  apt  to  be  larger.  Mucous  surfaces  such 
as  those  lining  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  the 
respiratory  tract,  and  the  genitourinary  tract 
react  to  the  inflammatory'  process  by  at  first  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  mucus,  following 
which  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  mucous  se- 
cretion. This  being  in  many  cases  the  dominant 
feature,  the  inflammation  is  designated  'mucous' 
or  'catarrhal'  inflammation.  On  serous  surfaces 
such  as  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  pericardium, 
the  serofibrinous  exudate  often  leads  to  an  ag- 
glutination of  the  opposing  surfaces  and  the 
formation  of  adhesions.  These  adhesions  bind 
the  surfaces  together  and  materially  interfere 
with  the  natural  free  motion  of  the  parts.  Such 
a  condition  obtains  in  the  so-called  'fibrinous' 
form  of  pleurisy.  It  is  very  common  after  in- 
flammations of  the  pelvic  organs  in  the  female 
and  after  appendicitis.  These  adhesions  may 
become  organized  by  the  development  of  blood- 
vessels in  them,  and  so  become  converted  into 
actual  living  tissue.  In  abdominal  operations, 
extensive  adhesions  resulting  from  present  or 
previous  inflammatory  processes  and  binding  to- 
gether the  different  viscera  often  offer  the  most 
difficult  problem  with  which  the  surgeon  is  con- 
fronted. In  inflammation  of  the  iris  the  pupil 
may  be  rende-red  irregular  or  immovable,  or  may 
be  even  closed  up  by  the  formation  of  adhesions. 
In  endocarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  heart,  fibrin  may  be  deposited 
in  wart-like  masses  upon  the  valves,  thus  inter- 
fering with  their  functions  and  causing  some 
of  the  worst  forms  of  cardiac  disease.  See 
Heart,  Dise.^ses  of. 
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During  the  progress  of  an  inflammation,  when 
minute  particles  of  foreign  substances  are  pres- 
ent in  the  tissues,  or  where  there  is  decomposi- 
tion of  tissue  elements,  certain  cells,  derived 
probably  mainly  from  the  white  blood-cells,  make 
their  appearance.  These  cells  are  known  as 
'phagocytes,'  and  have  the  power  of  taking  up 
these  particles  of  foreign  matter  or  of  disinte- 
grated tissues,  and  either  digesting  them  or 
carrying  them  off  for  deposit  at  other  points. 

The  healing  of  wounds  is,  in  a  pathological 
sense,  an  inflammatory  process.  If  after  a  clean- 
cut  wound  through  tissues  which  have  little  vas- 
cularity, the  sides  of  the  wound  be  closely  ap- 
proximated, there  is  a  little  oozing  of  serum 
which  sticks  the  cut  surfaces  together,  some  of 
the  more  injured  cells  die  and  disintegrate,  while 
of  those  which  remain  intact  some  proliferate 
and  cross  the  line  of  the  wound,  new  connective- 
tissue  fibres  are  formed,  and  the  whole  becomes 
firmly  united.  Such  healing  is  known  as  healing 
by  first  intention.  If  the  injury  to  the  tissues 
is  greater,  or  if  the  wound  is  left  open,  healing 
takes  place  in  a  manner  essentially  the  same 
as  just  described,  but  somewhat  more  elaborate. 
Serum  is  poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  the 
wound  and  intermingled  with  the  serum  are 
red  and  white  blood-cells.  If  bacteria  are  present 
pus  is  formed.  After  a  varying  length  of  time 
minute  red  points  begin  to  stud  the  surface. 
These  are  known  as  granulations.  Each  granula- 
tion consists  of  loops  of  minute  capillaries  sur- 
rounded by  newly  formed  connective-tissue  cells. 
This  tissue  is  called  granulation  tissue,  and  its 
new  thin-walled  vessels  allow  it  to  bleed  easily. 
Over  this  granulation  tissue — if  the  wound  be 
not  too  large — the  skin  slowly  extends  by  growth 
from  the  edges  of  the  wound,  until  complete  re- 
pair takes  place.  Such  healing  is  known  as 
healing  by  granulation  or  healing  by  second 
intention.  In  some  cases  the  growth  of  new 
blood-vessels  is  in  excess  of  the  production  of  the 
connective  tissue,  and  the  tufts  of  new  and 
easily  bleeding  vessels  project  above  the  surface 
of  the  wound.  These  are  known  as  exuberant 
granulations,  or  'proud  flesh.'  Young  granula- 
tion tissue  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  small 
round  or  oval  connective-tissue  cells  and  blood- 
vessels, the  intercellular  substance  being  very 
small  in  amount.  As  the  tissue  becomes  older 
the  connective-tissue  fibres  appear,  the  cells  be- 
come fewer  and  more  like  adult  connective-tissue 
cells.  Finally  the  cells  may  almost  entirely 
disappear,  leaving  dense  white  fibrous  tissue,  to 
which  the  term  'cicatrix,'  'cicatricial  tissue,'  or 
'scar  tissue'  is  applied. 

Under  certain  conditions,  whether  due  to 
increased  nutrition  of  the  parts  or  to  some 
little-imderstood  factor  we  do  not  know,  there 
occurs  an  active  increase  in  the  connective-tissue 
elements  of  some  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  This 
is  known  as  productive  inflammation.  This  pro- 
duction or  new  connective  or  interstitial  tissue 
may  be  slight  in  amount.  It  may,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  quite  extensive.  Its  proliferation  is 
always  at  the  expense  of  the  parenchyma  or 
functionating  elements  of  the  organ,  and  often 
results  in  considerable  destruction  of  the  latter. 
Not  easily  differentiated  from  this  productive 
inflammation  is  the  process  known  as  replace- 
ment connective-tissue  hyperplasia,  in  which  the 
formation  of  new  tissue  is  secondary  to  degenera- 
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tion  of  the  parenchyma  and  for  the  purpose  of 
its  replacement. 

The  significance  of  the  inflammatory  process 
and  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  normal 
physiological  activities  of  the  body  are  matters 
of  extreme  importance.  If  we  exclude  bacterial 
infection  with  the  formation  of  pus  and  the  pro- 
duction of  large  amounts  of  fibrin,  which  occurs 
in  some  cases — in  other  words,  if  we  take  such 
an  example  of  inflammation  as  we  studied  in 
the  exposed  frog's  mesentery — we  note  that  all 
the  phenomena  observed  are  but  exaggerations 
of  normal  physiological  processes.  Thus  in  nor- 
mal physiological  activity  the  relations  existing 
between  the  blood  inside  the  capillaries  and  the 
tissues  outside  are  extremely  intimate,  and 
serum  and  white  blood-cells,  with  probably  some 
red  blood-cells,  have  more  or  less  free  access  to 
the  tissues.  The  action  of  phagocytes  also  oc- 
curs as  a  normal  physiological  process.  We  have 
referred  to  the  pathological  identity  of  wound 
repair  and  the  inflammatory  process.  Such  facts 
favor  the  consideration  of  inflammation,  not  as 
a  destructive,  but  as  a  conservative  process,  a 
reaction  which  healthy  tissue  presents  against 
external  irritation.  Even  in  the  case  of  bac- 
terial infection  with  the  formation  of  pus,  the 
inflammatory  reaction  is  essentially  conservative, 
the  white  blood-cells  acting  as  distinctly  germi- 
cidal agents,  destroying  bacteria  themselves  by 
their  phagocytic  powers,  and  when  dead  disinte- 
grating and  diffusing  their  germicidal  substances 
throughout  the  serum  or  pus.  We  must  thus 
look  upon  the  inflammatory  reaction  of  tissues 
in  the  presence  of  bacterial  invasion  as  of  the 
nature  of  a  rising  of  the  body  forces  for  purposes 
of  defense  against  the  invasion. 

While  very  convenient,  inflammation  is  an 
objectionable  and  indefinable  term.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith,  of  New  York,  to 
follow  the  nomenclature  of  which  'tuberculosis' 
is  a  universally  accepted  precedent,  and  give  to 
the  process  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  mor- 
bific agent  in  wounds  and  injuries  the  term 
'traumosis;'  to  the  process  resulting  from  the 
local  action  of  poisons  in  the  blood  the  term 
'toxosis;'  and  to  the  action  and  results  of  micro- 
organisms the  term  'bacteriosis.'  The  adoption 
of  these  suggestions  would  relieve  us  of  our 
present  unfortunate  position  of  recognizing  in- 
flammation, instead  of  its  cause,  as  an  active 
process,  and  of  allowing  the  inference  that  in- 
flammation possesses  a  separate  pathological 
energy. 

,  Treatment.  All  sources  of  irritation  and  all 
causes  of  the  condition  must  be  sought  and  re- 
moved; local  action  must  be  lessened,  complica- 
tions must  be  avoided,  or  treated  if  present; 
pain  must  be  relieved ;  and  the  patient's  strength 
must  be  supported.  Rest  must  be  obtained.  The 
patient  in  an  exhausting  case  must  be  put  to 
bed;  inflamed  parts  must  be  supported  with 
bandages,  splints,  slings,  or  cushions,  securing 
proper  position  and  slant.  In  many  cases  the 
application  of  cold  is  desirable,  and  this  is  se- 
cured by  using  an  ice-bag  or  ice-coil,  evaporating 
lotions,  or  irrigation  with  cold  water.  Heat 
may  be  desirable,  to  favor  suppuration  and  en- 
courage 'pointing*  of  an  abcess  or  a  furuncle. 
But  in  the  case  of  bacterial  infection  heat  often 
does  harm  by  lowering  the  resistance  of  tissue 
and  inviting  further  spread  of  the  micro-organ- 
isms.   Poultices,  especially,  offer  rich  ground  for 
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the  propagation  of  bacteria.  Local  blood-letting 
may  be  desirable,  by  means  of  the  artificial 
leei'h,  cupping,  incisions  or  scariticatiuns,  or 
punctures.  Pressure,  by  means  of  gauze  or  rub- 
ln»r  bandagi>s,  is  txrasionally  indicated.  Inci- 
sions may  b«  necessary  to  relieve  tension,  as  in 
er}'sipelas,  where  deep  cuts  in  the  axis  of  the 
limb  relieve  pain.  Astringent  and  stimulating 
drugs  may  be  used,  such  as  belladonna,  silver 
nitrate,  tannic  acid,  hydrastis,  zinc  salts,  etc. 
Counter-irritation  is  effectual  in  certain  cases, 
in  wliich  the  cautery,  caustics,  vesicants,  or 
rubefacients  are  used. 

Among  the  constitutional  agents  used  in  com- 
bating inflammation  are  blood-letting  in  certain 
cerebral  or  thoracic  conditions;  diet;  drugs,  in- 
cluding aconite,  colchicum,  belladonna,  diuretics, 
iodide  of  potassium,  opium,  quinine,  mercury, 
and  purgatives.  Stimulants,  tt^ether  with  in- 
creased nourishment,  may  be  demanded  in  ex- 
haustion or  in  chronic  eases.  The  measures  ap- 
propriate to  each  disease  in  which  inflammatory 
conditions  arise  are  mentioned  under  the  appro- 
priate title.  Consult:  A.  H.  Smith,  "Intermedi- 
ate Inflammatory  Process,"  in  Transactions  of 
the  Association  of  American  Physicians  (New 
York,  1900)  ;  Delafield  and  Prudden,  Handbook 
of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Histology  (6th  ed., 
Xew  York.  1901). 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS.   An 

old  and  inexact  term,  which  was  probably  used 
indiscriminately  as  a  name  for  enteritis,  gastro- 
enteritis, colitis,  appendicitis,  and  peritonitis, 
before  some  of  these  ailments  were  differentiated. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BBAIN.     An 

old  and  unscientific  term,  which  has  been  applied 
to  both  cerebritis  and  meningitis,  and  which 
should  be  abandoned.  Cerebritis,  or  inflammatory 
change  of  the  brain-substance,  may  occur  in  vas- 
cular jwrtions  of  the  brain  after  injury.  See 
Mexixgitis. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KEDNEYS. 
An  imscientific  term  applied  indiscriminately 
to  those  diseases  of  the  kidneys  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  which  is  inflammation.  See  Bright's 
Disease. 

INFLATION.     See  Money. 

INFLECTION  ( Lat.  infjexio,  a  bending,  from 
inflectere,  to  bend,  from  in,  in  +  flectere,  to 
bend ) .  The  changes  undergone  by  words  to  de- 
note their  varjing  relations  to  other  words.  This 
forms  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  philology 
(q.v.),  and  is  itself  subdivided  into  conjugation 
(q.v.)  and  declension  (q.v.).  It  is  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  Indo  -  Germanic  (q.v.)  and 
the  Semitic  languages  (q.v.),  as  compared  with 
other  language-groups,  such  as  the  so-called  ag- 
glutinative (q.v.),  and  the  like.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  line  between  inflection  and  agglutination 
is  drawn  by  the  individual  intelligibility  of  the 
components  of  a  word.  While  in  many  non-in- 
flecting languages  each  of  the  several  formative 
parts  has  an  independent  meaning  and  existence, 
as  Turkish  sermek.  'to  love,'  serdirmek,  to  cause 
to  love,'  sevdirilmek,  'to  cause  to  be  loved.'  sevdir- 
ilmemek,  'to  cause  not  to  be  loved,'  and  so  on, 
the  components  of  an  inflecting  word  no  longer 
have  any  independent  meaning,  so  that  Latin 
agit  means  'he  drives,'  but  neither  agi-  nor  -t 
has  any  signification  when  used  separately. 
This  distinction,  however,  is  a  somewhat  arti- 
ficial and  evanescent  one,  and  should  be  accepted 


only  as  a  basis  for  rough  classification.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  many  of  the  so-called  ag- 
glutinative, incorporating  (or  polys^-nthetic),  or 
even  analytic  languages  are  as  truly  inflectional 
as  those  whose  right  to  the  term  is  undisput- 
ed. The  phrase  'inflectional'  may,  nevertheless, 
be  used  to  denote  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic 
groups  if  its  somewhat  conventional  and  inexact 
applicability  be  clearly  understood.  The  inflec- 
tions of  the  Semitic  languages  are  relatively 
simple,  and  will  be  treated  in  detail  under  the 
title  Semitic  Languages.  In  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic family,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  quite 
complex,  although  far  surpassed  by  many  of  the 
agglutinative  and  incorporating  tongues.  In 
general,  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  (see  Sanskbit)  seems 
to  come  nearest  to  the  hypothetical  pre-Indo- 
Germanic  language-type.  Here  there  are  two 
main  declension  systems,  pronominal  (see  Pbo- 
xoux)  and  nominal  (see  Xol'N).  These  were 
probably  independent  originally,  although  by  the 
operation  of  analogy  (q.v.)  the  two  systems  of 
declension  frequently  became  confused,  some 
cases  of  the  noun  being  inflected  pronominally 
(e.g.  Sanskrit  te,  Greek  d,  these,'  \iKoi,  but 
Sanskrit  vrkas,  'wolves'),  and  vice  versa  (as 
Oscan  Nuvlanus,  'citizens  of  Xola,'  pus,  'whof 
but  Latin  qui,  Sanskrit  ke).  The  inflection  of 
the  pre-Indo-Germanic  noun  and  pronoun  was 
evidently  far  richer  even  than  the  Vedic  San- 
skrit, for  a  comparison  of  the  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guages shows  a  number  of  terminations  for  single 
cases — as,  for  instance,  the  instrumental  singu- 
lar Avesta  vehrka,  Sanskrit  vrke-na,  Armenian 
gailov.  Old  Church  Slavic  vlQkomi,  'with  a  wolf.' 
It  is  entirely  possible,  even  though  merely  a 
hypothesis,  that  the  four  modes  of  formation  of 
this  case  just  cited,  which  would  be  in  pre-Indo- 
Germanic  *ulq6,  *ulq€,  *^lqobhi,  *^lqomi  (also 
*ulq€bhi,  *iilqemi),  indicate  an  original  differ- 
entiation of  meaning;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
were  different  cases.  These  cases,  if  this  is 
true,  later  syncretized,  a  process  for  which 
the  historic  Indo-Germanic  dialects  furnish  abim- 
dant  analogies,  as  the  Latin  ablative,  which 
imites  the  functions  of  the  pre-Indo-Germanic 
locative,  instrumental,  and  ablative,  or  the 
Greek  dative,  which  comprises  the  primitive  da- 
tive, locative,  and  instrumental.  The  inflectional 
terminations  are,  in  general,  ultimately  the 
same  for  any  given  case  throughout  the'  vari- 
ous declensions.  The  apparent  divergencies 
are  usually  due,  except  where  nouns  are  in- 
flected pronominally  or  pronouns  nominally,  to 
the  phonetic  laws  of  sound-combination.  (See 
Phonetics.)  The  conjugation  of  the  verb,  like- 
wise, was  originally  far  more  complex  than  it 
is  now.  The  tense  system,  although  the  future 
was  originally  lacking,  was  rich,  especially  in 
aorists.  Tlie  Vedic  Sanskrit  had  three  main 
varieties,  the  simple,  reduplicating,  and  s-  aorists, 
of  which  the  first  had  two  subdivisions,  and  the 
third  had  four.  Here  again  it  is  quite  possible 
that  these  seven  aorists  originally  had  distinc- 
tive meanings,  although  even  as  early  as  the  Veda 
they  were,  so  far  as  now  known,  mutually  equiva- 
lent. The  moods  were  more  numerous,  the  verb 
having  the  indicative,  subjunctive,  optative,  im- 
perative, and  perhaps  a  mild  imperative  called 
the  injunctive  (in  form  the  augmentless  aorist, 
and  later  the  ausrmentless  imperfect).  As  in- 
flection was  twofold,  so  conjugation  had  a  double 
system,   primary  and   secondary.     The   primary 
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conjugational  tcrniinations  were  found  in  the 
present,  perfect,  and  when  a  future  was  devel- 
oped, in  this  new  tense  also;  the  secondary  end- 
ings were  employed  in  the  tenses  which  denote 
past  time. 

The  older  writers  on  comparative  linguistics 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  original  meanings 
of  inflectional  terminations.  A  deeper  research 
has,  however,  led  to  less  dogmatic  views,  and  it 
would  seem  that,  in  our  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge, no  conclusion  as  to  their  primitive  force 
of  inflections  can  be  reached.  It  may  be  true 
that  s  is  characteristic  of  the  plural  (as  Gothic 
wulfos,  wulfans,  Sanskrit  vrkesu,  vrkebhyas, 
vrkuis,  'wolves' — nom.,  ace,  loc,  abl.,  instr.),but 
s  is  also  a  mark  of  the  nominative  masculine 
and  genitive  singular  (as  Latin  lupus,  'wolf,' 
Greek  6^ioi,  'of  a  serpent').  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  case-endings  were  indeed  originally  inde- 
pendent words,  which  became  stereotyped  and 
meaningless  terminations.  A  possible  analogue  is 
furnished  by  the  modern  Indo-Iranian  languages 
as  compared  with  the  ancient,  as  Hindu  ghorake, 
*of  a  horse,'  corresponding  to  Prakrit  ghodaassa 
kacche,  Sanskrit  gJwtakasya  kakse,  'at  the  side 
of  a  horse,'  or  Persian  sahrd,  'for  the  king,'  cor- 
responding to  Old  Persian  xsayadiyahya  radiy, 
'for  the  sake  of  the  king.'  This,  however,  is  a 
niere  hypothesis,  a  suggestion  of  a  process  which 
may  have  taken  place.  In  the  case  of  the  verbs, 
repeated  endeavors  have  been  made  to  trace  the 
endings  back  to  the  personal  pronouns.  Thus 
the  terminations  of  Sanskrit  hharami,  hharati, 
bharavas,  'I  bear,'  'he  bears,'  *we  two  bear,'  may  be 
compared  with  some  plausibility  with  mam,  'me,' 
tarn,  'him,'  dvam,  'we  two,'  but  the  other  per- 
sons of  the  verb  oppose  such  a  hypothesis.  It  is 
true  that  many  agglutinative  languages  seem  to 
bear  out  the  old  view;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding 
this,  too  faulty  a  theory  to  be  adopted  as  even 
plausible,  much  less  probable. 

Inflection  comes  only  at  the  end  of  an  Indo- 
Germanic  word,  excepting  in  the  reduplication 
of  the  aorist  and  perfect  (as  Sanskrit  ajljanam, 
aorist  of  jan,  'to  be  born,'  tutoda,  perfect 
of  tud,  'to  thrust,'  Greek  yiyova,  perfect  of 
ylyveffOai,  'to  become,'  Latin  mcmordi,  perfect 
[aorist]  of  mordere,  'to  bite,'  Gothic  haihait, 
preterite  of  haitan,  'to  call').  This  reduplica- 
tion is  probably  intensive  in  origin,  as  is  seen 
in  the  intensive  or  frequentative  and  desidera- 
tive  conjugations  in  Sanskrit.  The  separable 
initial  letter  used  regularly  in  Sanskrit  and 
Greek,  and  sometimes  in  Armenian,  to  denote 
past  time  when  prefixed  to  a  preterite  tense  (as 
Sanskrit  aiharain,  imperfect  of  hhar,  'to  bear,' 
Greek  %<j>€pov,  imperfect  of  (pipeiv,  'to  bear,'  Ar- 
menian ekac  beside  fcac,  preterite  of  kal,  'to 
stand')  doesnot  properly  belong  to  inflection,  and 
the  same  exclusion  holds  true  with  regard  to 
ablaut  ( q.v. ) . 

Inflection  may,  however,  be  internal  and  initial 
as  well  as  final  in  Semitic.  As  examples  from 
Arabic,  which  is  the  most  highly  inflected  of  all 
the  Semitic  dialects,  may  be  cited  qatala,'  he  kills,' 
qutila,  'he  is  killed,'  yaqtulu,  'he  killed,'  yuqtalu, 
'he  was  killed,'  uqtul,  'kill!'  tuqatiluna,  'ye 
fought,'  or  wajaba,  'it  is  necessary,'  ujibu,'  I  made 
it  necessary,'  nastawjibu,  'we  considered  it  neces- 
sary for  ourselves.' 

The  decay  and  loss  of  inflection  has  been  con- 
stant from  the  pre-Indo-Germanic  period  to  the 
present  day.    The  analytic  type  of  language  ( see 


Philology)  has  steadily  encroached  on  the  in- 
flectional, until  we  have  such  relatively  inflection- 
less  languages  as  the  English  and  the  modern 
Persian.  It  is  still  a  moot  question  whether  the 
growth  of  the  analytic  type  at  the  expense  of  the 
inflectional  marks  an  advance.  Certain  scholars, 
notably  Jespersen  in  his  Progress  in  Language 
with  Special  Reference  to  English (hondon,  1894), 
have  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  in  an  inflec- 
tional form,  as  Latin  amaveram,  'I  had  loved,' 
we  have  the  attitude  of  the  speaker,  the  person 
of  the  speaker,  the  time  of  the  action,  and  the 
verbal  force  all  combined,  which  may  be  more 
elements  than  are  necessary  in  some  instances  for 
the  speaker's  immediate  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  inflectional  languages  are  more  compact 
than  the  analytic.  A  fair  answer  to  this  problem 
may  be  that  the  surrender  of  inflection  to  analy- 
sis marks  a  linguistic  loss  but  a  psychological 
gain.  Such  a  conclusion  carries  with  it  the  im- 
plication that,  as  psychological  requirements  ulti- 
mately condition  all  but  the  mechanical  (pho- 
netic) side  of  language,  the  final  balance  is  in 
favor  of  the  analytic  type  of  speech. 

Consult  Brugmann,  Grundriss  der  vergleichen- 
den  Grammatik  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen, 
vol.  ii.,  part  2  (Strassburg,  1892). 

INFLECTION  IN  LIGHT.  See  Diffrac- 
tion. 

INFLORESCENCE  (from  Lat.  inflorescere, 
to  begin  to  flower,  from  in,  in  +  floresccre,  to 
begin  to  flower,  from  florere,  to  flower,  from  flos, 
flower;  connected  with  Olr.  bldth,  OHG.  bluoma, 
Ger.  Blume,  Goth,  bloma,  Icel.  blome,  flower,  and 
with  AS.  blostm,  Eng.  blossom).  The  manner  in 
which  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  cluster;  or  some- 
times simply  a  flower-cluster.  In  many  plants 
the  flowers  occur  singly,  either  at  the  end  of  the 
si  em  or  among  the  leaves;   but  when  a  definite 
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1,  Splcate  raceme;  2,   compound    umbel;  3,   panicle;  4, 
elongated  cyme ;  5,  corymb. 

region  of  the  plant  is  set  apart  for  flowers,  it  is 
called  an  inflorescence.  The  arrangement  of 
flowers  in  such  clusters  is  very  diverse,  and  nu- 
merous technical  terms  are  employed  to  designate 
the  different  kinds  of  inflorescence.  All  kinds, 
however,  are  usually  reduced  to  two  categories, 
the  indeterminate  or  hotryose,  and  the  determi- 
nate or  cyrnose. 
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In  the  botryose  type  no  Uower  standi  upon  the 
end  of  the  axis,  which  therefore  may  continue  ita 
growth  iiidetiuitely  (hence  an  'indeterminate'  in- 
llorvscfnce).     As  a  consequence,  the  flower-buds 
ccntiuue  to  appear  at  or  near  the  growing  tip  of 
the  axis,  and  since  the  older  flowers  are  below, 
this   method    is    called    acrupetal   or   ascending. 
There  are  numerous  forms  of  the  botryose  type, 
conspicuous    among    which    are    the    following: 
Jtacvme,  in  which  each  flower,  upon  its  own  stalk, 
stands    uix)n    an    elongated    axis,    as    in    spring- 
beauty  (Claytonia)  and  shepherd's-purse  (Capsel- 
la).    Such  an  inflorescence  is  elongated,  open,  and 
spray-like.    Panicle,  a  modification  of  the  raceme, 
in  w'hich  the  flower-stalks,  especially  the  lower 
ones,  branch,  bear  a  small  cluster  of  flowers,  and 
together  produce  a  general  cluster  more  or  less 
pyramidal   in  outline,  as  in   the   spray-like   in- 
florescence of  many  grasses  (as  red-top).  Thyrsus, 
a  modification  of  the  panicle,  in  which  the  flow- 
ers are  so  congested  as  to  form  a  compact  pyram- 
idal  cluster,   as    in   the    lilac   and   a   bunch    of 
grapes.     l<pike,  a  modification  of  the  raceme,  in 
which  the  individual  flowers  have  no  stalks,  but 
rest  directly  upon  the  elongated  axis   ('sessile'), 
as   in   the   common   plantain   and   many   grasses 
(e.g.  timothy).     Sometimes  these  sessile  flowers 
are  so  close  together  as  to  cover  the  axis  com- 
pletely, in  other  cases  they  are  more  or  less  scat- 
tered along  it.     A  spikelet  is  literally  a  small 
spike,  but  the  term  is  applied  almost  exclusively 
to   the    small   spicate    flower-clusters    which   to- 
gether make  up  the  general  spike  or  panicle  of 
grasses.     Ament  or  catkin,  practically  the  same 
as  a  spike  or  raceme,  but  with  the  subtending 
bracts  so  conspicuous  as  to  conceal  the  flowers 
until  pollination,  as  in  the  pussy-willow,  alder, 
birch,  etc.,  which  in  consequence  are  often  called 
'amentaceous*  plants.     Spadix,  a  modification  of 
a  spike,  in  which  the  axis  becomes  fleshy,  as  Jack- 
in-the-pulpit   (Arisaema)   and  calla.     In  this  case 
the  fleshy  spike  or  spadix   is  more  or  less  en- 
veloped by  a  great  ensheathing  bract  called  the 
spathe,  which  is  often  conspicuously  colored.     In 
the  calla  it  is  waxy  white,  and  represents  to  most 
persons  the  'flower.'     This  inflorescence  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  great  family  of  Aroids.   Corymb, 
in  which  the  stalks  of  the  lower  flowers  are  elon- 
gated in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  more  or  less 
flat-topped  cluster.     In  such  a  cluster  the  lower 
flowers   are   the   outermost,   and   as   they  bloom 
first,  the  order  of  blooming,  while  really  ascend- 
ing or  acropetal  as  in  the  raceme,  appears  to  be 
from    the   circumference   toward    the   centre,   or 
centripetal.     Most  of  the  so-called  corymbs  are 
cymes    (see  below).     Umbel,  in  which  the  floral 
axis  does  not  elongate.    The  flower-stalks  appear 
therefore  to  rise  from  the  same  point,  like  the 
braces  of  an  umbrella.     This  also  results  in  a 
flat-topped  cluster,  as  in  wild  carrot,  wild  par- 
snip, etc.    Since  each  flower-stalk  is  usually  sub- 
tended by  a  bract,  in  an  umbel  the  bracts  are 
thrown  together  in  a  rosette,  which  is  called  the 
utrolucre.    Umbels  very  often  become  compound, 
that  is,  each  main  stalk    ('ray*)    of  the  cluster 
bears  another  umbel,  so  that  the  general  umbel 
is  composed  of  a  collection  of  small  ones  called 
umbellets,  whose  involucres  are  called  involucels. 
This  inflorescence  is  characteristic  of  the  great 
family  Umbelliferae.     Head,  a  modification  of  an 
umbel,  in  which  the  flowers  are  sessile   (without 
stalks),  and  result  in  a  compact,  head-like  clus- 
ter, as  in  sunflower,  dandelion,  etc.    In  this  case 
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also  an  involucre  is  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  in 
the  great  family  ConipoeitA  the  whole  head  with 
its  numerous  flowers  u  commonly  thought  to  be 
a  single  flower. 

In  the  cymose  type  of  inflorescence  the  first 
flower  appears  at  the  end  of  the  axis,  which 
therefore  ceases  to  elongate  (hence  a  'determi- 
nate* inflorescence).  As  a  consequence,  the 
flower-buds  appear  successively  down  the  axis, 
hence  titis  method  is  called  basipttal  or  descend- 
ing. There  are  several  modifications  of  the 
cymose  type,  but  the  single  term  in  most  common 
use  is  cyme,  which  names  a  flat-topped  cluster  re- 
sembling a  corymb.  It  may  be  distinguished 
easily,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  flowers  be- 
gin to  bloom  in  the  centre  (top)  of  the  cluster, 
and  the  succession  is  toward  the  circumference, 
or  centrifugal,  as  in  elder  and  hydrangea.  A 
glomerule  is  a  cyme  in  which  the  flowers  are  so 
much  crowded  as  to  form  a  sort  of  head,  as  in 
some  dogwoods. 

INTLUEN'ZA  (It.,  influence).  Epidemic  Ix- 
■FLUEXZA,  or  La  Grippe.  An  infectious  disease 
due  to  a  specific  bacillus  and  characterized  by 
great  weakness  and  prostration,  with  mental  de- 
pression, and  generally  by  catarrh  of  the  nasal 
and  respiratory  passages. 

HiSTOBY.  Authentic  epidemics  of  influen2a 
have  occurred  frequently  since  1173.  In  that 
year  the  disea.se  spread  over  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  next  epidemics  occurred  in  r239 
and  1311,  as  far  as  available  records  show, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  pestilence  which 
devastated  France  in  1311  was  of  another  nature. 
In  1323,  1327,  1387,  and  1403  epidemics  of  la 
grippe  certainly  occurred,  as  well  as  in  1404, 
1411,  1414,  and*  1427.  The  first  pandemic  of  the 
disease  reported  appeared  in  1510  and  spread 
over  all  Europe,  apparently  arising  in  Africa.  It 
was  benign  in  character.  In  1557  occurred  a 
repetition  of  the  experience,  all  Europe  suff^ering, 
having  been  invaded  by  way  of  Asia,  and  spread- 
ing, some  historians  report,  to  America.  The 
mortality  from  this  epidemic  was  very  large.  In 
1580  the  second  pandemic  appeared,  and  it  was 
characterized  bv  special  virulence.  Epidemics 
followed  in  1591,  1593,  1597,  and  16'26.  In  1647 
the  influenza  spread  through  the  plantations  of 
America,  and  in  the  \N'est  Indies.  Hubbard  re- 
ports that  there  died  in  Barbadoes  and  Saint  Kitts 
5000  or  6000  each.  1658.  1675,  1688,  1693,  1709, 
1712,  1729,  and  1732  were  grippe  years.  In  the 
last-named  year  the  American  colonies  suflTered, 
as  also  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  Amer- 
ica, Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy  were  attacked  in  about  the  order  named. 
People  upon  vessels  in  the  open  sea  were  said 
to  have  Iwen  attacked.  In  1737  and  1742-43  the 
dread  disease  reappeared.  In  accounts  of  the  lat- 
ter epidemic  the  terms  'influenza'  and  'grippe' 
first  appeared.  In  1758.  1761,  1762,  1767.  1775, 
1780,  1781-82,  1788-89,  1799-1800,  1802-03,  the 
disease  was  reported  in  epidemic  form,  and  from 
1803  to  1830  it  spread  from  country  to  country, 
disappearing  and  reappearing  after  short  inter- 
vals. China  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  most  in 
1830-32.  Upper  Asia,  Europe,  and  Xorth  Africa 
being  invaded  in  1833.  From  1836  to  1848  it 
prevailed  in  various  localities,  as  also  from  1850 
to  1889.  In  1847-48  the  influenza  was  pandemic, 
with  a  high  mortality.  The  pandemic  in  which 
the  present  generation  is  most  interested  began 
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in  1889,  when  the  disease  overflowed  the  whole 
globe.  Since  that  date  the  country  has  hardly 
been  free  from  influenza,  for  the  epidemic  of  1893- 
94  must  be  viawed  as  a  recrudescence  of  the  for- 
mer ejjidemic,  individual  cases  or  small  ejndemics 
having  been  separately  observed.  The  pandemic 
of  1889  originated  in  Central  Asia.  From  Bok- 
hara it  was  traced  successively  to  Siberia,  Euro- 
pean Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  England ;  Asia  Minor,  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Greece  being  attacked  simultaneous- 
ly with  Germany  and  England.  Shortly  there- 
after it  appeared  in  Tunis,  later  in  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  Australia.  It  invaded  Boston  at 
the  same  time  London  was  attacked,  and  San 
Francisco  contemporaneously  with  Buenos  Ayres. 
It  appears  to  invade  trading  centres  and  raili'oad 
towns  much  earlier  than  sparsely  settled  districts 
in  the  same  locality.  Human  intercourse  and 
especially  commerce  appear  to  be  the  determin- 
ing factors  in  its  dissemination. 

Cause.  The  aerobe  causing  influenza  is  called 
Pfeiffer's  bacillus.  It  was  discovered  in  1891  by 
Pfeiffer,  Kitasato,  and  Canon,  working  independ- 
ently. It  is  a  bacillus  occurring  singly,  in  pairs, 
or  chains,  or  clumps,  appearing  as  a  straight  rod 
with  rounded  ends,  non-motile,  and  not  forming 
spores.  It  is  best  stained  by  a  weak  solution  of 
carbol-fuchsin  applied  for  at  least  ten  minutes. 
The  bacillus  grows  best  on  glycerin-agar  smeared 
with  blood,  at  body  temperature.  The  bacilli  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  respiratory  passages,  mixed 
with  other  organisms,  in  the  nasal  mucus,  or  in 
the  sputum  from  the  bronchi,  and  even  penetrat- 
ing to  the  submucous  stratum  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  They  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
blood  in  small  numbers.  They  are  found  in  the 
secretion  in  grippal  middle-ear  inflammation, 
and  also  in  the  exudate  in  cases  of  grippal  menin- 
gitis. The  chief  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  due 
to  toxins  resident  in  the  bodies  of  the  bacilli  or 
produced  by  them  as  excretory  matter,  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  victim  from  the  respiratory  tract. 
The  bacillus  has  not  been  found  in  any  other  dis- 
ease, but  is  always  present  in  the  secretions  of 
the  respiratory  tract  in  true  influenza.  Experi- 
mental inoculation  of  monkeys  has  caused  high 
fever,  followed  by  death,  no  definite  results  being 
reached.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of 
the  lower  animals  suffer  from  influenza  under 
natural  conditions. 

Symptoms.  The  symptoms  of  a  typical  at- 
tack of  influenza  are  headache  with  especially 
severe  pain  in  the  orbits  and  at  the  base  of 
the  occiput;  fever,  with  a  temperature  of 
102°  or  103°,  generally  following  an  initial 
chill;  great  prostration  and  weakness  with 
mental  depression;  pain  in  many  of  the  joints 
and  bones,  and  tenderness  in  the  muscles;  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nasal  pas- 
sages with  increased  flow  of  mucus;  cough,  with 
expectoration  of  small  masses  of  thick,  yellow- 
ish or  greenish  mucus,  accompanied  by  tender- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  breast-bone;  rapid  and 
generally  weak  pulse ;  buzzing  noises  in  the  ears ; 
and  slight  tremor  of  the  whole  body.  There  is 
an  inflammation  of  the  throat,  its  mucous  lining 
being  congested  and  the  palatal  folds  swollen  and 
rigid.  There  may  be  sudden  attacks  of  vertigo 
or  of  syncope,  or  of  unconsciousness  resembling 
that  due  to  apoplexy.  In  some  cases,  in  the  place 
of  severe  catarrhal  symptoms,  an  eruption,  resem- 
bling an   urticaria,   appears   on   the   body.      In 
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others,  the  most  severe  symptoms  are  referable 
to  the  gastro-intestinal  tract;  the  tongue  being 
coated,  the  breath  foul,  the  abdomen  very  tender 
on  pressure,  vomiting  occurring,  and  the  action 
of  the  bowels  being  irregular.  In  still  other  cases 
the  headaclie,  backache,  neuralgia  (trigeminal, 
occipital,  cervicobrachial  or  intercostal),  my- 
algia, insomnia,  syncope,  and  vertigo  are  the 
most  prominent  symptoms.  The  predominance 
of  sets  of  symptoms  in  certain  classes  of  cases 
has  led  to  the  attempt  by  some  physicians  to 
divide  influenza  into  respiratory,  gastro-intes- 
tinal,  and  nervous  forms,  of  which  the  last  has 
been  fairly  adopted.  In  all  cases  there  is  danger 
of  pneumonia  (q.v.).  Both  pleurse  and  lungs 
are  involved  with  surprising  rapidity  very  early 
in  some  cases,  with  or  without  bronchial  im- 
plication. The  pneumonia  is  lobular  in  vari- 
ety, disseminated  in  separate  areas  throughout 
the  lungs,  with  irregular  and  atypical  invasion.  It 
resolves  by  lysis  and  not  by  crisis,  and  predictions 
of  its  termination  are  impossible.  The  grippe- 
pneumonia  is  much  more  fatal  than  the  ordinary 
lobar  pneumonia.  The  only  safe  place  for  a  pa- 
tient with  influenza  is  in  bed,  during  the  attack, 
lest  myocarditis  (q.v.)  or  pneumonia  should  sud- 
denly appear,  and  the  patient's  life  be  actually 
jeopardized,  and  lest  the  eff'ort  to  continue  one's 
vocation  in  spite  of  undermined  strength  result 
in  a  protracted  neurasthenia  as  a  sequel  to  the 
attack. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  of  epidemic  influ- 
enza consists  in  rest  in  bed,  as  has  been  said,  as 
soon  as  the  prostration  supervenes,  or  the  tem- 
perature rises  above  the  normal.  Among  drugs, 
quinine  occupies  the  front  rank.  It  is  of  great 
value  in  every  case,  not  in  large  doses  and  not 
necessarily  prolonged.  Other  drugs  of  value,  at 
different  stages  or  in  different  types  of  the  dis- 
order, are  antipyrin,  phenacetin,  salipyrin,  sal- 
icylate of  sodium,  iodine,  digitalis,  benzol,  car- 
bolic acid,  ipecacuanha,  camphor,  alcohol,  and 
strychnine.  Several  of  these  remedies  being  pow- 
erful and  dangerous  drugs,  they  should  not  be  in- 
discriminately used,  or  used  at  all  without  a 
physician's  advice.  A  weak  heart  may  be  crip- 
pled by  the  unintelligent  use  of  a  depressant  or 
an  over-stimulating  drug. 

Propiiyi,axts.  The  contagium  of  the  disease  is 
carried  by  the  sputa  and  the  nasal  mucus,  and 
precautionary  measures  should  be  employed, 
where  possible,  to  limit  the  disease.  Grippe  pa- 
tients in  hotels,  sanitariums,  and  schools  should 
be  isolated.  Their  table  utensils  and  bed-linen 
and  body-clothes  should  be  disinfected  with  boil- 
ing water.  Prevention  should  be  secured  of  the 
deposition  of  secretions  upon  carpets  or  furni- 
ture. Gargle,  nasal  sprays,  and  mouth-washea 
prevent  infection  by  clearing  out  mucus  that 
might  form  a  nidus  for  the  disease  in  a  healthy 
mouth.  Quinine  internally  is  a  good  prophy- 
lactic. The  bacillus  has  been  found  dead  after 
two  hours'  exposure  to  sunlight  or  dry  air,  in 
nasal  mucus.  Infection  of  another  may  occur 
from  the  moisture  in  the  breath  of  a  patient,  who 
coughs  out  a  spray  of  fine  mucus  into  the  at- 
mosphere. Reinfection  of  a  convalescing  patient 
frequently  occurs.  Patients  should  therefore 
cough  into  a  moist  handkerchief;  avoid  kissing 
others;  use  separate  utensils  at  table;  sterilize 
these  and  all  clothing  of  body  and  bed;  spit  into 
a  cup  containing  water,  this  cup  to  be  cleansed 
frequently  with  very  hot  water;  or  if  in  a  school, 
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I.ott'l,  sanitarium,  ftc,  be  isolated.  Patients  suf- 
fering with  tuberculosis,  bronchitis,  pharyngitis, 
or  nasal  catarrh  should  avoid  mingling  with 
tjrippe  patients. 

HiULKXiK.vPHY.  Iluxhani,  Opera  Physio-Medi- 
ca  (I^eipzig,  1784)  ;  Schweich,  Die  /»i//Mt«sa  (lier- 
lin,  18.30)  ;  Wolff.  Die  InfhietizaKpidemie,  1889- 
92  (Stuttgart.  1892)  ;  Edson,  La  (jrippe  (2d  ed., 
New  York,  1894)  ;  Kinkier,  "Inlluenai."  in  Twen- 
tieth Century  Practice  (New  York,  1898).  See 
Bacteria  ;  Epidemic. 

INFLUENZA  (in  animals),  Epizooty,  Pink- 
Kye,  Typhoid  Feveb,  or  Bilious  Feveb  (Fr. 
grippe,  Ger.  Fferdcstaube) .  A  contagious  fever 
affecting  the  horse,  ass,  mule,  and  occasionally 
dogs  and  cats.  The  animal  is  dull  and  indiffer- 
ent to  surroundings,  has  a  rapidly  developing 
fever,  and  stands  with  its  head  down.  The  eyes 
liecome  puffed,  and  secrete  a  watery  discharge, 
and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  eye  and  mouth 
become  reddened  or  yellowish.  Dropsical  swell- 
irgs  may  appear  on  the  legs  and  under  surface  of 
the  abdomen.  When  the  disease  has  run  its 
course,  which  requires  a  period  of  about  four 
days,  the  fever  abates  as  rapidly  as  it  began. 
Death  may  occur  from  extreme  fever,  failure  of 
the  heart's  action,  or  from  the  disintegration  of 
the  red  blood-eorpuscles.  The  most  important 
complications  of  the  disease  are  inflammatory 
processes  in  the  lungs  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  in  the  brain,  or  laminar  tissue  of  the  feet. 
The  majority  of  horses  are  susceptible  to  influ- 
enza, and  it  is  fatal  in  many  cases,  even  with  the 
best  treatment.  Since  the  red  corpuscles  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  disease,  bleeding  should  not  be 
practiced  except  in  strong  subjects.  Quinine  and 
s;ilicylic  acid  in  dram  doses  usually  lower  the 
temperature.  Baths  of  alcohol,  turpentine,  or 
hot  water  are  useful  in  relieving  congestion  of 
the  lungs.  Aconite  has  an  almost  specific  action 
in  congestion  of  the  brain.  Digitalis  may  be 
used  with  advantage  in  cases  of  excessive  weak- 
ness of  the  heart. 

IN  FORMA  PAUPERIS.  See  Fobma  Pau- 
peris,   Ix. 

INFORMATION  (Lat.  informatio,  outline, 
representation,  from  informare,  to  sketch,  to 
inform,  from  in,  in  +  forma,  shape).  In  Eng- 
lish and  American  law,  a  summary  method  of  in- 
stituting criminal  proceedings  at  the  instance  of 
the  Government,  and  without  the  process  of  in- 
dictment (q.v.).  The  free  use  of  this  proceeding 
by  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  kings  and  its  abuse  by 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  constituted  one  of 
the  grave  abuses  of  the  royal  prerogative  at 
which  the  revolutions  of  1645  and  1688  were 
aimed.  The  process  Avas  greatly  restricted  by 
act  of  Parliament  in  1641  (16  Car.  I.,  c.  10)  and 
1693  (4  &  5  Wm.  and  Mary.  c.  18).  In  theory, 
the  right  to  institute  criminal  proceedings  by  in- 
formation was  always  limited  to  the  classes  of 
offenses  known  as  misdemeanors,  but  the  dis- 
tinction between  misdemeanors  and  felonies  was 
too  indefinite  to  make  this  a  complete  safeguard 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  (Amendments  Art.  V.)  re- 
stricts the  use  of  informations  to  crimes  which 
are  not  capital  or  of  an  infamous  character  by 
requiring  an  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  in  all 
such  cases.  In  practice,  at  the  present  time,  in 
England  an  information  filed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  or  Master  of  the  Crown  Office  is  resorted 


to  only  in  cases  of  such  misdemeanors  as  tend  to 
disturb  the  peace  or  the  Government — for  ex- 
ample, as  libels  on  judges,  magistrates,  or  public 
officers,  bnberj'  at  elections,  etc.  This  informa- 
tion is  usually  called  a  criminal  or  an  ex-officio 
information,  and  the  defendant  is  put  on  his  trial 
in  the  same  way  as  under  an  indictment.  In  form 
and  substance  it  is  precisely  like  an  indictment, 
differing  from  it  only  in  the  fact  that  it  is  pre- 
sented upon  the  official  oath  of  a  duly  authorized 
officer  of  the  Government,  and  not  upon  present- 
ment by  a  grand  jury.  There  are  other  informa- 
tions, such  as  those  called  quo  icarranto,  to  test 
the  validity  of  an  election  or  appointment  to  a 
public  office,  etc.  An  information  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General in  chancery  is  a  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown  or  Government  as  to  any  misapplica- 
tion of  a  public  charity,  or  on  behalf  of  an  idiot's 
or  lunatic's  property.  The  term  is  also  common- 
ly used  to  denote  the  written  statement  made  on 
oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  previous  to  the 
issuing  of  a  summons  or  complaint  against  a  per- 
son charged  either  with  a  crime  or  an  offense 
punishable  summarily.  There  are  also  informa- 
tions in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  recover  pen- 
alties for  the  breach  of  the  revenue  laws.  The 
term  is  not  now  used  technically  in  Scotland,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  difficulty,  when  the  court  ot  jus- 
ticiary orders  informations — i.e.  written  argu- 
ments. 

In  the  United  States  courts  actions  for  minor 
offenses,  such  as  attempts  to  evade  the  ravenue 
laws,  etc.,  sometimes  proceed  upon  information. 
In  several  of  the  States,  all  misdemeanors,  ex- 
cept misprision  of  treason  (q.v.).  may  be  prose- 
cuted upon  information,  but  in  the  case  of  fel- 
onies indictment  is  everj-where  necessary.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  some  other  States  it  is  optional 
to  proceed  by  either  method.  Information  is 
often  the  form  of  proceeding  in  civil  cases.  By 
this  process  a  person  filling  a  civil  office  may  be 
brought  into  court  to  show  by  what  authority 
he  assumes  to  exercise  the  functions  thereof,  with 
a  view  to  his  displacement  in  case  it  can  be 
shown  that  his  authority  is  insufficient,  and  that 
the  office  belongs  to  another.  If  an  unincorpo- 
rated association  assumes  corporate  powers,  it 
rnay  be  ousted  by  this  process,  while  a  legal  cor- 
poration may  be  thus  arraigned  for  a  violation 
of  its  charter  or  any  infraction  of  law.  See 
Criminal  Law,  and  consult:  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England;  and  Stephen, 
History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England {hondon, 
1883). 

INFORMER.  In  English  and  American  law, 
a  person  who  brings  a  criminal  accusation 
against  another.  This  term  is  not  technically 
applicable  to  the  officer  of  the  Government  who 
presents  an  information  (q.v.)  against  an  of- 
fender, but  to  the  person  on  whose  'relation'  the 
proceeding  is  instituted.  At  common  law  the 
informer  had  no  private  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ing instigated  by  him.  but  by  statute  in  many 
classes  of  eases,  especially  in  violations  of  the 
revenue  laws,  informers  are  given  a  right  of 
action  for  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  law.  The 
term  informer  has  thus  come  to  be  commonly 
employed  to  describe  a  person  entitled  to  enforce 
such  a  claim  or  demand.  In  England,  when  the 
informer  sues  in  such  an  action,  it  is  called  a 
penal  or  qui  tam  action;  but,  in  general,  the 
penalty  is  now  recoverable  before  justices  of  the 
peace  in  a  summary  way.     In  informations  and 
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suits  in  chancery,  which  require  to  proceed  in 
the  name  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  informer 
is  called  a  relator.  In  Scotland  an  informer  is 
the  party  who  sets  the  lord  advocate  in  motion 
in  criminal  prosecutions ;  and  the  lord  advocate 
is  bound  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  informer, 
who  is  liable  in  case  of  malicious  ^prosecutions. 
See  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Criminal 
Law, 

IN'FRAL  APS  ADRIAN  (Lat.  infra,  below  + 
lapsus,  p.p.  of  labi,  to  slip),  or  Sublapsarian. 
In  theology,  one  who  holds  that  God  permitted 
the  fall  of  man  without  positively  foreordaining 
it,  and  makes  His  election  of  certain  men  to 
salvation  and  others  to  condemnation  dependent 
upon  His  foreknowledge  of  the  fall.  According 
to  this  view,  God  determined  to  create  the  world, 
to  permit  the  fall,  and  to  elect  from  the  mass 
of  fallen  men  some  to  eternal  life,  and  leave 
the  residue  to  suffer  the  just  penalty  of  their 
sins.  Election  is  thus  made  from  those  fallen 
by  their  own  act,  and  this  act  is  not  necessitated 
by  the  divine  power.  Opposed  to  this  view  is 
that  of  the  supralapsarians,  who  hold  that  the 
fall  of  Adam  with  all  its  evil  consequences  was 
predetermined  from  eternity,  and  that  election 
to  salvation  or  reprobation  precedes  the  purpose 
to  create  and  permit  the  fall,  and  has  no  relation 
to  it.  God's  purpose  in  creating  and  governing 
the  universe  is  to  manifest  His  attributes  and 
glory;  and  He  decrees  the  fall  and  creates  some 
to  be  saved  and  others  to  be  lost  to  exhibit  His 
grace  and  justice.  John  Calvin  is  frequently 
regarded  as  the  chief  exponent  of  supralapsa- 
rianism;  yet  passages  may  be  quoted  from  his 
works  favoring  the  other  view.  The  terms  them- 
selves did  not  come  into  use  until  after  his 
time.  The  majority  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  (q.v.) 
and  the  Westminster  Assembly  were  infralap- 
sarians.  The  distinction  is  not  confined  to 
Calvinists.  It  is  found  also  among  the  Roman 
Catholics.  See  Election;  Fall;  Foreknowl- 
edge AND  FOREORDINATION. 

INFRINGEMENT  (from  Lat.  infringere,  to 
break,  from  in,  in  +  frangere,  to  break ;  connect- 
ed with  Goth,  hrikan,  OHG.  brehhan,  Ger.  brech- 
en,  AS.  break).  In  its  most  general  sense,  any 
violation  of  a  law  or  invasion  of  a  legal  right 
which  gives  rise  to  a  cause  of  action,  in  law  or 
equity,  in  favor  of  the  person  injured  thereby. 
The  term  is,  however,  more  commonly  employed 
in  a  technical  sense  to  describe  an  unlawful  ap- 
propriation of  ideas,  principles,  or  rights  when 
protected  by  copyrights,  patents,  or  trademarks. 
The  usual  and  proper  remedy  for  an  invasion  of 
these  statutory  rights  is  an  action  at  law  for 
the  damages  sustained;  or  a  court  of  equity  will, 
upon  application,  enjoin  the  infringement,  thus 
securing  an  absolute  enjoyment  or  monopoly  of 
the  principles  or  ideas  embraced  in  the  work  or 
device  so  protected. 

Infringement  of  a  Patent  Right.  The  manu- 
facture, use,  or  sale  of  a  thing,  the  subject 
matter  of  which  is  the  principle  or  novelty  of  a 
patented  invention,  constitutes  an  infringement 
of  the  latter.  To  prove  that  an  alleged  new  de- 
vice incorporates  the  substance  of  an  invention 
so  protected,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  that 
the  same  result  is  accomplished,  the  same  func- 
tions performed,  and  that  the  mode  of  operation 
is  substantially  the  same.  If  these  characteris- 
tics are  present  a  mere  change  in  the  form  or  in 
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the  location  of  the  parts  of  a  patented  article  will 
not  save  the  device  thus  constructed  from  being 
an  infringement  of  the  patentee's  rights.  See 
Patent;  and  consult  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to. 

Infringement  of  Trademark.  This  consists 
in  the  unlawful  use  of  a  mark  or  device  which  an- 
other has  registered  to  provide  a  means  of  iden- 
tification of  his  goods  for  the  general  public. 
Any  device  which  is  so  similar  to  a  registered 
trademark  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  public 
constitutes  an  infringement  thereof,  even  though 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two 
when  placed  together.  The  usual  remedy  for 
such  infringement  is  by  injunction.  (See  Trade- 
mark; Trade  Name;  Label;  etc.  Consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Trademark.  For 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Infringement  of 
Copyrights,  see  Copyright;  Literary  Property; 
and  also  Abridgment. 

IN'FUNDIB'ULUM  (Lat.,  funnel).  A  term 
used  in  anatomy  to  denote  tubular  passages  that 
are  somewhat  funnel-shaped.  The  infundibulum 
of  the  brain  is  a  holloAV  process  continuous  with 
the  tuber  cinereum,  and  terminating  in  the 
pituitary  body.  The  infundibulum  of  the  nose, 
or  infundibulum  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  is  a  long 
cellular  canal  which  passes  from  the  frontal 
sinus  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  to  the 
middle  meatus  of  the  nose.  The  infundibulum  of 
the  heart,  or  conus  arteriosus,  is  that  portion  of 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  which  approaches 
the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  in- 
fundibula  of  the  kidney  are  the  three  prolonga- 
tions of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  which  are  in 
turn  subdivided  into  the  calices. 

INFUSION  (Lat.  infusio,  a  pouring  in,  from 
infundere,  to  pour  in,  from  in,  in  +  fundere,  to 
pour;  connected  with  Goth,  giutan,  AS.  geotan, 
OHG.  giozan,  Ger.  giessen,  Gk.  x«»',  chein,  Skt. 
hu,  to  pour),  or  Infusum.  A  terra  applied  in 
pharmacy  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  vegetable 
substance  obtained  without  the  aid  of  boiling. 
Such  solutions  are  usually  prepared  by  digesting 
in  soft  water  (which  may  be  either  hot  or  cold, 
according  to  circumstances)  the  sliced  or  pow- 
dered substance  in  an  earthenware  vessel  fitted 
with  a  cover.  Cold  water  is  preferable  when 
the  active  principle  is  very  volatile,  or  when  it 
is  expedient  to  avoid  the  solution  of  some  in- 
gredient in  the  vegetable  which  is  soluble  in 
hot,  but  not  in  cold  water.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, boiling  water  is  employed.  Infusions  are 
preferred  to  decoctions  when  the  active  principle 
volatilizes  at  a  boiling  heat,  as  in  the  case  of 
essential  oils;  or  when  ebullition  readily  induces 
some  chemical  change. 

Infusions  may  also  be  prepared  by  percolation 
(q.v.),  a  process  which  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  tinctures.  In  all  cases  they 
should  be  prepared  freshly  for  each  day's  con- 
sumption. Some  pharmacists  add  less  water 
than  the  stated  amount  in  preparing  an  infusion 
by  percolation,  then  add  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  alcohol,  and  stock  the  preparation  till  de- 
manded. When  ordered,  they  add  to  this  'con- 
centrated infusion'  enough  water  to  equal  the 
proportion  in  the  fresh  article. 

IN'FUSO'RIA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
infusorium,  reservoir  of  a  lamp,  from  infusor, 
pourer,  from  infundere,  to  pour  in) .  The  highest 
or  most  specialized  class  of  Protozoa  (q.v.).    The 
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name  is  of  interest  historically  because  originally 
applied  to  all  those  microiirganisnis  which  swarm 
in  organic  infusions,  but  it  l>ecanje  gradually  re- 
stricted to  its  present  liniits  with  the  advance- 
ment of  biological  research.  The  name  was  first 
used  by  MUller  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  and  the  class  Infusoria  was  re- 
moved from  the  •Polyj)es'  by  Lamarck  in  1807. 
The  name  of  Ehrenberg  is,  however,  especially 
associated  with  the  Infusoria,  his  epoch-marking 
work  on  them  appearing  in  1837.  The  most  re- 
cent monogiaph  of  the  group  is  that  of  Kent,  A 
Manual  of  the  Infusoria  (London,  1880-82). 

INFXJSORIAJL  EARTH.  See  Diatoma- 
CEOUS  Earth. 

INGALLS,  in'galz.  John  James  (1833-1900). 
An  American  politician,  born  at  Middleton,  Mass. 
He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1855,  stud- 
ied law,  and  in  1857  was  admitted  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar.  In  the  following  year,  becoming 
interested  in  the  'free  State'  movement  in  Kansas, 
he  removed  to  Atchison  in  that  State,  and  began 
practice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Wyandotte 
Convention  in  1859,  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Territorial  Council  in  1860,  and  after  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  to  the  L'nion  in  January, 
1861,  became  secretary  of  the  new  State  Senate. 
The  next  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
and  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 
From  1863  to  1865  he  was  editor  of  the  Atchison 
Champion,  and  in  1873,  after  a  sharp  contest, 
was  elected  by  the  Republican  Legislature  to  the 
L'nited  States  Senate.  In  the  Senate,  to  which 
he  was  reelected  in  1879  and  1885,  he  was  a 
fluent  and  frequent  speaker,  brilliant  at  repartee, 
and  was  an  excellent  parliamentarian.  He  was 
a  faithful  champion  of  the  various  Republican 
administrations,  and  was  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  from  1887  until  1891,  when  he  lost 
his  seat  as  a  result  of  the  Democratic-Populist 
successes  in  his  native  State.  He  spent  his  last 
years  in  lecturing  and  in  various  journalistic 
enterprises. 

INGAIXS,  Rrrrs  (1820-93).  An  American 
soldier,  born  in  Denmark,  Maine.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1843,  and  served  through  the 
war  with  Mexico.  In  1854-55  he  accompanied 
Colonel  Steptoe's  expedition  across  the  conti- 
nent. During  the  Civil  War  he  served  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  chiefly  in  the  quartermas- 
ter-general's department,  and  was  present  at 
many  of  the  most  important  battles,  including 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and 
the  Wilderness.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service  on  September  1,  1866,  -with  the 
brevet  rank  of  major-general  both  in  the  volun- 
teer and  in  the  regular  army.  In  1882  he  was 
made  brigadier-general  and  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, and  on  July  1,  1883,  was  retired  upon  his 
own  application. 

INGATJNT,  in-gg'n^.  An  ancient  tribe  dwell- 
ing on  the  mountains  and  seacoast  of  what  is  now 
the  western  Riviera  of  Italy.  They  were  active  in 
the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Ligurians,  and 
were  allies  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  Second 
Punic  War.  After  the  battle  with  .^Imilius 
Paulus,  B.C.  181.  in  which  they  lost  15.000  men, 
very  little  was  heard  of  them."  Their  chief  town 
was  Album  Ingaunum,  or  Albingaiuiun  (now 
Albenga ) . 
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INGEBOB-G,  Ing'c-bOr-y',  or  INGEBUKGE, 
ing'f-boor'ge  (1176-1236).  A  French  queen,  bom 
in  Denmark.  She  was  the  sister  of  Canute  IV. 
of  Denmark,  and  married  Philip  Augustus,  King 
of  France,  in  1193.  About  three  months  after  this 
marriage  the  King  repudiated  her  and  obtained  a 
divorce.  Pope  Innocent  III.  supported  the 
Queen's  rights  and  excommunicated  Philip,  who 
had  meanwhile  married  Agnes  of  Meran  (1198). 
Philip  promised  to  reinstate  the  Queen,  but  she 
was  first  imprisoned,  and  it  was  not  until  1213, 
just  before  he  left  for  England  on  his  expedition 
against  King  John,  that  she  regained  her  rights. 

INGELOW,  In'j^lo,  Jean  (1820-97).  An 
English  poetess  and  novelist,  bom  in  Boston,  Lin- 
colnshire. To  the  public  she  was  unwilling  to 
give  the  details  of  her  life.  Her  first  voliune  of 
verse,  A  Rhyming  Chronicle  of  Incidents  and 
Feelings  (1850),  published  anonymously,  e.xcited 
considerable  interest.  Another  volume.  Poems 
(1863),  which  included  "The  High  Tide  on  the 
Coast  of  Lincolnshire,"  attained  instant  success 
by  reason  of  its  freshness  of  thought  and  novelty 
of  expression.  Subsequently  she  wrote  A  Story 
of  Doom  ( 1867 ) ,  and  Poems  of  the  Old  Days  and 
the  XeiD  (1885).  Her  prose  works  include  the 
novels  Off  the  Skelligs  (1872)  ;  Fated  to  Be  Free 
(1875);  Sarah  de  Berenger  (1879);  Don  John 
(1881);  John  Jerome  (1886);  besides  Stories 
Told  to  a  Child;  Mopsa  the  Fairy;  Studies  for 
Stories;  The  Suspicious  Jackdaw;  A  Sister's  Bye 
Hours;  Quite  Another  Story;  A  Motto  Changed 
(1893)  ;  and  others.  Jean  Ingelow  is  at  her  best 
in  descriptive  lyrics.  By  the  side  of  "The  High 
Tide"  should  be  placed  "Divided."  The  charm 
of  her  poetry  also  pas.sed  into  some  of  her  novels, 
notably  Off  the  Skelligs,  and  Mopsa  is  a  pretty 
tale  of  fairvland.  Consult  her  Poems  (Boston, 
1892). 

INGEMAHrU',  Ing^e-mhn,  Berxhard  Severin 
(1789-1862).  A  Danish  poet  and  novelist.  He 
was  bom  at  Torkildstrup,  on  the  island  of  Fal- 
ster,  May  28,  1789,  and  was  trained  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen.  His  first  Poems  (1811) 
were  of  a  dreamy  and  melancholy  religiosity. 
Procne  (1813)  shows  evidences  of  requited  love; 
The  Black  Knights  (1814)  marks  growing  power, 
and  the  tragedy  Blanca  (1815)  achieved  a  suc- 
cess of  sentimental  sensation.  Ingemann  re- 
ceived a  Government  stipend,  traveled,  and  on 
his  return  showed  marked  talent  in  narrative  in 
Stories  and  Fairy  Tales  (1820).  Magnetism  in 
a  Barber's  Shop,  an  unsuccessful  comedy,  closed 
his  career  as  a  playwright  (1821).  He  now  be- 
came an  academic  lecturer  at  Soro,  married  and 
wrote  historic  poems  and  novels  voluminously, 
with  a  childlike  faith  that  he  was  contributing  to 
history  {Waldemar  the  Victorious,  1826;  Erik 
Menved's  Childhood,  1828;  King  Erik  and  the 
Outlaws,  1833;  Prince  Otho  of  Denmark,  1835, 
and  others).  He  wrote  also  a  collection  of  very 
popular  Evening  and  Morning  Hymns.  In  the 
last  decade  of  his  life  his  work  was  almost  wholly 
religious.  His  last  book.  The  Apple  of  Gold,  ap- 
peared in  1856.  Ingemann's  collected  Works  were 
published  in  forty-one  volumes  (Copenhagen, 
1843-65).  Consult:  Ingemann's  Autobiography, 
edited  by  Galskjt;  Min  Leonetsbog  (Kopenbogen, 
1862)  ;  Heise.  Breve  til  og  fra  Ingemann  (ib.. 
1879)  ;  Xorregard,  Ingemanns  Digieratilling  og 
Digtervaerd  (ib.,  1886). 
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INGENHOUSZ,  in'gen-hous,  Jan  (1730-99). 
A  Dutch  scientist.  He  was  born  in  Breda,  and 
studied  and  practiced  medicine  in  his  native 
country,  but  removed  to  London  about  1765.  Ac- 
cident brought  him  an  introduction  to  the  Aus- 
trian Imperial  family,  whom  he  served  profes- 
sionally with  such  success  that,  in  1769,  he  was 
made  aulic  councilor  and  body  physician  to 
Maria  Theresa  and  to  Joseph  II.  In  1779  he  re- 
turned to  London.  He  devoted  much  time  and 
study  to  research  in  electricity,  and  invented  the 
plate  electrical  machine.  Ingenhousz  wrote  sev- 
eral scientific  treatises  and  essays,  such  as  Ex- 
periments on  Vegetables,  Discovering  Their  Great 
Power  of  Purifying  the  Common  Air  in  Sunshine, 
but  Injuring  it  in  the  Shade  or  at  Night  (1779)  ; 
Anfangsgriinde  der  Electricitut  (1781)  ;  and  Essay 
on  the  Food  of  Plants  and  the  Renovation  of  Souls 
(1796).  A  number  of  his  papers  were  published 
in  two  volumes  in  Paris  in  1785-89  under  the 
title  Nouvclles  experiences  et  observations  sur 
divers  objets  de  physique. 

INGERMANLAND,  in'ger-man-land,  or  IN- 
GKIA,  in'gri-a.  Tlie  old  name  for  a  region  in 
Northwestern  Russia,  constituting  part  of  the 
Government  of  Saint  Petersburg.  It  belonged 
originally  to  Novgorod  and  from  1617  to  1702 
it  was  held  by  the  Swedes,  who  lost  it  again  to 
Russia  in  the  wars  of  Peter  the  Great. 

INGERSOLI*,  in''ger-sol.  A  toAvn  in  Oxford 
County,  Ontario,  Can.,  on  the  Thames  River,  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  19  miles  northeast  of 
London  (Map:  Ontario,  C  4).  It  exports  large- 
ly grain  and  lumber,  and  has  manufactures  of 
machinery,  woolen  goods,  agricultural  imple 
ments,  cheese,  and  woodenware.  Population,  in 
1891,  4191;   in  1901,  4572. 

INGERSOLL,  Charles  Jared  (1782-1862). 
An  American  lawyer,  writer,  and  politician,  the 
son  of  Jared  Ingersoll  (1749-1822),  a  framer  of 
the  Constitution.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  then  studied  law  and  traveled 
in  Europe.  In  1801  he  wrote  the  tragedy  Edicy 
and  Elgira,  which  was  produced  at  the  New 
Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1808  he  published 
a  strong  political  pamphlet  in  defense  of  the 
Republican  policy  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Three 
years  later  appeared  his  Inchiquin  the  Jesuit's 
Letters.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1812,  was 
for  fourteen  years  LTnited  States  District  Attor- 
ney for  Pennsylvania,  and  again  served  in  Con- 
gress from  1839  to  1849.  Among  his  other  pub- 
lications are:  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Second 
War  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain  (1845),  which  deals  with  the 
events  of  1812-13;  and  History  of  the  Second 
War  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain  (1852),  which  deals  with  the 
events  of  1814  and  1815. 

INGERSOLL,  Charles  Roberts  (1821—). 
An  American  politician,  son  of  Ralph  Isaacs 
Ingersoll.  He  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1840  and  at  the  Yale  Law 
School  in  1844,  and,  after  several  terms  in  the 
Connecticut  Legislature,  was  Governor  of  the 
State  from  1873  to  1877.  Ingersoll  took  some 
part  in  national  politics.  He  was  a  Democratic 
elector  in  1876. 

INGERSOLL,  Ernest  (1852—).  An  Ameri- 
can naturalist,  born  in  Monroe,  Mich.  He  stud- 
ied for  a  time  at  Oberlin  College,  and  afterwards 


in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard,  where  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Louis  Agassiz.  He  went  West  as 
naturalist  in  the  Hayden  survey  ( 1874  and 
1877),  and  did  much  work  with  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission.  He  became  widely 
known  as  a  writer  of  special  magazine  articles 
and  of  numerous  guide  books,  and  as  a  popular 
lecturer  upon  scientific  subjects.  In  1901  he  was 
lecturer  on  zoology  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
His  books  include:  Nests  and  Eggs  of  North 
American  Birds,  parts  i.-vii.  (1880-81);  Oyster 
Industries  of  the  United  States  (1881)  ;  Knock- 
ing 'Round  the  Rockies  (1883);  Country  Cous- 
ins (1884)  ;  The  Crest  of  the  Continent  (1884)  ; 
The  Ice  Queen  (1884),  and  other  juvenile  nov- 
els; Dovm  East  Latch  Strings  (1887);  Wild 
Neighbors  (1897);  The  Book  of  the  Ocean 
(1898);  Nature's  Calendar  (1900);  and  Wild 
Life  of  Orcluird  and  Field    (1902). 

INGERSOLL,  Jared  (1722-81).  An  Ameri- 
can politician,  born  in  Milford,  Conn.,  and  edu- 
cated at  Yale  College.  In  1765,  after  the  passage 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  accepted,  under  Franklin's 
advice,  the  appointment  as  stamp  agent  for  Con- 
necticut; but  soon,  after  undergoing  the  insults 
and  personal  abuse  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  all 
Colonial  stamp  agents,  was  forced  by  the  people 
to  resign.  In  1766  he  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled The  Stamp  Act.  He  became  an  admiralty 
judge  in  1770. 

INGERSOLL,  Jared  (1749-1822).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  son  of 
Jared  Ingersoll  (q.v.).  He  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1766,  and  later  went  to  London,  where  he  stud- 
ied law.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  patriot 
party  in  America,  however,  and  at  about  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
Franklin,  Izard,  and  other  Americans  then  in 
the  French  capital.  In  the  autumn  of  1778  he 
returned  to  America  and  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  soon  became  well  known  as  a  lawyer. 
In  1780  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  in  1787 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Among  the  other  offices  which  he  held 
were  those  of  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania 
and  presiding  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

INGERSOLL,  Joseph  Reed  (1786-1868). 
An  American  politician,  bom  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  the  son  of  Jared  Ingersoll  (q.v.) ,  a  fram- 
er of  the  Constitution;  the  grandson  of  Jared 
Ingersoll  (q.v.),  and  brother  of  Charles  Jared 
Ingersoll  (q.v.).  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1804,  and  after  studying  law  began  to  practice 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1835  until  1837,  and  again  from  December, 
1841,  until  1849.  In  1852  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  England  by  President  Fillmore,  but 
returned  to  America  the  next  year.  His  most 
important  publication  is  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Secession  a  Folly  and  a  Crime,  which  appeared 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  He  also  wrote 
a  Memoir  of  Samuel  Breck  (1863),  and  trans- 
lated Roccus's  De  Navibus  et  Naulo  and  De  Asse- 
curatione   (1809). 

INGERSOLL,  Ralph  Isaacs  (1788-1872). 
An  American  lawyer  and  statesman.  He  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1808,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar, 
and  a  leading  Democratic  speaker  in  the  Con- 
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necticut  Legislatu:  iriiiii^'  the  nanip 

of  'Young  llotspui     ,..  .Uii,al  u^uMjiKuU. 

luger^oll  was  a  Kepresciitative  in  Congress  ( 1825- 
33  I,  then  Connecticut  State  Attorin  v.  and  from 
1S4G  to  1S4S  Inittd  Stales  .Mini  ;^:sia. 

INOEBSOLL,  KoiiKKT  CJkkkn      .- m.     An 

American  lawyer  and  infidel  writer  and  lec- 
turer. He  was  born  at  Dresden,  N.  Y.,  August 
11.  1833,  the  youngest  of  the  five  children  of  a 
Congregational  minister  of  liberal  views.  The 
family  removed  to  Illinois  in  1S4.5.  and  there 
Robert  studied  law,  was  admitted  tn  the  bar,  and 
entered    pwlitics    as    a    Dei:  In    1857    he 

made  his  residence  in  Peor:  he  soon  be- 

came recognized  as  an  abk  ii  .wr.  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  railroad  litigation.  In  IStiO  lie  was 
nominated  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated.  In 
1862  he  went  to  the  war  as  colonel  of  the 
Eleventh  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  was  taken  pris- 
oner, but  exchanged.  He  returned  to  citizenship 
a  Republican  in  politics,  and  was  appointed 
Attorney-General  of  Illinois  in  1868.  In  1876,  at 
the  Republican  Presidential  Convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati, be  delivered  a  fervid  and  vigorous  speech 
in  favor  of  the  candidacy  of  James  G.  Blaine, 
which  won  for  him  a  national  reputation,  and 
from  this  time  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  orators  of  the  country.  He  soon  after 
entered  the  lecture  field,  where  the  matter  as 
well  as  the  manner  of  his  discourse  excited  public 
attention.  He  developed  the  views  of  a  pro- 
nounced opponent  to  Christianity,  and,  adopting 
religious  topics  as  his  subjects,  attacked  the 
Bible,  the  personal  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
existence  of  a  hell,  with  all  the  force  of  which  he 
was  capable,  and  with  the  advantage  of  splendid 
rhetorical  powers.  In  matter  his  orations  were 
much  dependent  upon  Tliomas  Paine.  Colonel 
Ingersoll  was  president  of  several  railroad  com- 
panies and  counsel  for  large  corporations.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Dobbs  Ferry.  X.  Y'..  July  21, 
1899.  His  published  works  include:  The  Gods, 
and  Other  Lectures  (1876);  Some  Histakes  of 
iloses  (1879);  Great  Speeches  (1S87);  Prose 
Poems  (1884).  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished in  New  Y'ork.  1900,  12  vols.  Consult  the 
biographical  sketch  by  Handford  (Chicago, 
1899). 

INGHAM,  ing'am,  Benjamin  (1712-72).  An 
English  evangelist.  He  was  born  at  Ossett  and 
graduated  from  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1734. 
He  had,  in  1733,  become  associated  with  the 
Wesleys.  and  after  his  ordination  in  1735  ac- 
companied them  to  Georgia.  About  1737  he  be- 
came a  Moravian,  broke  with  the  Wesleyans,  and 
founded  in  Y'orkshire  many  iloravian  conorrega- 
tions.  which  followed  him  when  he  separated 
froin  that  sect.  They  were  known  as  Inghamites 
until  their  head  joined  Sandeman,  about  1760, 
when  they  broke  up. 

INGHAM,  Charles  Cboxtweix  (1797-1863). 
An  American  painter.  He  was  bom  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  and  studied  at  the  Dublin  Institution 
under  William  Cunning.  He  came  to  America 
in  1817,  and  settled  in  New  Y'ork.  He  is  inter- 
esting as  having  been  identified  with  the  first 
efTorts  to  promote  painting  in  this  country.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members,  in  1826."of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  of  which  he  was 
vice-president  from  1845  to  1850,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Sketch  Club.  Amon?  his  figure 
pieces  are:  "Death  of  Cleopatra,"  "Flower  Girl.'' 


•Day  Dream,"  the  "White  Plume."  He  became 
ctk-brated  aa  a  portrait  painter  of  women  and 
children,  and  as  a  minature  painter.  Among  hi.-i 
prominent  portraits  of  men  are  those  of  De  \Vilt 
Clinton,  L.iiayeit'-,  and  (iulian  C.  X'etplanck.  He 
died  in  New  York  City.  Dt.-ceuibi;r  lU,  1863. 

INGHAM,  Col.  Fredebic.  The  nom-de-pluroe 
under  which  Edward  Everett  Hale  wrote  The 
I nijh (I m    Papers    ( 1869 ) . 

INGHAM,  Samcei-  Delccenxa  (1779-1860). 
An  American  statesman  and  politician,  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  After  serving  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1813. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives till  1818,  and  again  from  1822  to  1829. 
On  March  6,  1829,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  bv  President  Jackson,  a  position 
which  he  held  till  August  1,  1831.  UTien  the 
Portsmo'oth  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank 
was  complained  of  as  being  conducted  with  par- 
tiality toward  opponents  of  the  Administration, 
it  was  Ingham's  correspondence  with  Nicholas 
Biddle,  president  of  the  bank,  that  resulted  in 
its  declaration  of  its  intention  to  pursue  an  in- 
dependent course,  and  in  the  consequent  struggle 
with  Jackson. 

INGHAMITES,  ing'am  Its.  A  sect  founded 
by  Benjamin  Ingham  (1712-72),  who,  after  visit- 
ing the  German  Moravians  in  company  with 
John  Wesley,  endeavored  to  unite  the  chief 
features  of  the  Moravians  and  the  Methodists  in 
a  new  body,  called  after  him,  Inghamites.  The 
organization  had  at  one  time  a  large  number 
of  adherents  in  England,  but  Ingham  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  followers  at  last  went  over  to 
the   Sandemanians,  and  the   sect  disappeared. 

INGHIRAMI,  ^n'g^ra'm^.  An  Italian  noble 
family  of  Volterra.  Its  earliest  member  of  im- 
portance was  the  humanist,  Tommaso  (1470- 
1516),  often  called  Fedra.  because  of  his  success 
as  Phaedra  in  a  presentation  of  Seneca's  Hip- 
polutus  (or  Phaedra),  but  best  known  for  his 
Latin  orations.  Seven  of  these  were  published 
at  Rome  (1777),  and  a  few  critical  works  on 
Horace  and  Plautus  are  his  only  remaining 
works.  His  portrait  by  Raphael  is  at  the 
Pitti  Palace  in  Florence. — F^ncesco  (1772- 
1846),  an  archaeologist  of  the  same  family, 
was  bom  at  Volterra,  and  was  educated  for  a 
soldier.  He  fought  against  France  (1799),  but 
thereafter  devoted  himself  to  antiquities  and 
especially  to  Etruscan  archaeology.  He  was  li- 
brarian at  Florence,  and  at  Fiesole  founded  a 
school  and  press.  His  works,  valuable  for  the 
material  they  contain,  rather  than  for  scholar- 
ship, include:  Monumenti  etruschi  (1820-27); 
Galleria  Omeriea  (1829-51)  ;  Pitt  are  di  vasi  fit- 
till  (1831-37)  :  and  an  incomplete  Storia  deJla 
Toscn  na  ( 1 84 1  -45 ) .  —  His  brother,  GlovAXXI 
(1779-1851).  an  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Vol- 
terra, studied  there,  took  holy  orders  when  he 
was  seventeen,  and  from  the  Brera  Observatory 
in  Milan,  went  to  Florence  to  the  obser\"atory 
established  by  Ximenez  in  the  Jesuit  College 
there.  Besides  text-books  of  mathematics  and 
geography,  liis  works  include:  Effemeridi  delP 
occultazione  delle  piccole  steUe  sotto  la  luna 
(1809-30)  :  Effemeridi  di  Venere  e  Giove  (1821- 
24)  ;  Tavole  astronomiche  universaU  portatili 
(ISin  :  and  Carta  topografica  e  geometrioa 
ihUa  Tcscana  (1830). 
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INGLE,  ing"l,  Riciiabd.  An  English  seaman, 
of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
Maryland  tobacco  trade  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  in  England,  and,  taking  the  side  of  Parlia- 
ment, drove  Gov.  Leonard  Calvert  out  of  the 
province  in  February,  1645.  In  December,  1G46, 
Calvert  returned  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  hired 
soldiers,  and  regained  control  of  the  Government. 
During  his  brief  period  of  power,  Ingle  behaved 
in  a  most  lawless  manner,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  was  called  upon  to  answer  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him.  He  met  this  attack  by  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  Parliament  in  which  he 
said  that  his  behavior  had  been  dictated  by  con- 
science, and  that  he  had  plundered  only  'Papists 
and  malignants.'  He  was  especially  exempted 
from  the  pardon  extended  to  the  other  rebels  by 
the  restored  proprietary  Government,  and  last  ap- 
pears in  history  on  November  14,  1653,  when  he 
endeavored  to  secure  a  share  in  some  prize- 
money.  Consult:  Ingle,  Capt.  Richard  Ingle,  the 
Maryland  Pirate  and  Rebel,  18)2-53  (in  Mary- 
land Historical  Society  Fund  Publications,  No. 
19,  1884). 

INGLEBY,  in'g'1-bi,  Clement  Mansfield 
(1823-86).  A  Shakespearean  critic,  son  of  a 
solicitor,  born  at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham, 
England,  Oct.  29,  1823.  He  graduated  from  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge  (B.A.  1847;  M.A.  1850), 
and  was  received  into  partnership  with  his 
father,  but  he  gave  up  law  and  settled  near  Lon- 
don (1859),  and  died  September  26,  1886.  In- 
gleby  wrote  for  the  magazines,  and  published 
several  books  on  scientific  and  metaphysical  top- 
ics. He  is,  however,  best  known  for  his  studies 
on  Shakespeare,  of  which  the  most  notable  are: 
A  Complete  Vieiv  of  the  Shakespeare  Controversy 
(1861),  a  full  exposure  of  J.  P.  Collier's  fabri- 
cations; Shakespeare  Hermeneutics  (1875),  text- 
ual criticism;  Centurie  of  Prayse  (1875;  en- 
larged, 1879),  allusions  to  Shakespeare  between 
1591  and  1693;  and  Shakespeare:  The  Man  and 
the  Book   (two  parts,  1877,  1881). 

INGLE'FIELD,  Sir  Edward  Augustus  ( 1820- 
94).  An  English  admiral  and  Arctic  explorer, 
son  of  Rear-Admiral  Samuel  Hood  Inglefield 
(1783-1848).  Born  at  Cheltenham  and  educated 
at  Portsmouth,  he  went  to  sea  when  he  was 
twelve.  He  commanded  Lady  Franklin's  search 
expedition  of  1852;  a  year  later  went  to  the  relief 
of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and  on  his  return  was 
the  first  to  announce  the  discovery  by  McClure  of 
the  northwest  passage.  He  was  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  (1872-75),  was 
knighted  in  1877,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  admiral  in  1879.  Inglefield  was  the  inventor 
of  the  hydraulic  steering  gear,  a  painter  of  ma- 
rine subjects,  and  author  of  A  Summer  Search  for 
Sir  John  Franklin  (1853),  and  of  a  Report  on 
the  Return  of  the  Isabel  from  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions (in  the  Geographical  Society's  Journal, 
1853). 

INGLIS,  in'glis,  Charles  (1734-1816).  An 
Anglican  bishop,  born  in  New  York.  After  teach- 
ing school  a  few  years  he  became  a  clergyman, 
and  was  appointed  a  missionary  at  Dover,  Del. 
In  1765  he  became  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
Church,  in  New  York  City.  He  was  prominent 
as  a  controversialist,  and  replied  trenchantly  to 
Thomas  Paine's  Common  Sense.  During  the  War 
of  Independence  he  was  a  sturdy  loyalist,  and 
refused  to  obey  Washington's  command  to  omit 
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from  his  church  service  the  prayer  for  the  King 
and  royal  family.  He  retired  temporarily  to 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  but  returned  to  New  York  City 
after  Washington's  defeat,  and  in  1777  became 
rector  of  Trinity  Church.  When  the  British 
evacuated  New  York  City  in  1783  he  joined  the 
United  Empire  Loyalist  emigration  and  went  to 
Halifax.  In  1787  he  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth, 
England,  as  the  first  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  other  British  North  Ameri- 
can provinces,  and  was  the  first  colonial  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Dr.  Inglis  was  hon- 
ored with  academic  distinctions  by  King's  College 
(now  Columbia  University),  and  in  1770  became 
one   of  the   governors   of   the  college. 

INGLIS,  Henry  David  ( 1795-1835) .  An  Eng- 
lish author,  better  known  by  his  pen-name,  Der- 
went  Conway,  born  in  Edinburgh.  His  books 
include:  Tales  of  the  Ardennes  (1825)  ;  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  Through  Norway,  Part  of  Su)eden, 
and  the  Islands  and  States  of  Denmark  .(1826)  ; 
A  Tour  Through  Sivitzerland  and  the  South  of 
France  and  the  Pyrenees  (1830-31);  Spain  in 
1830  (1831)  ;  The  Tyrol  with  a  Glance  at  Bava- 
ria (1833)  ;  The  New  Gil  Bias,  or  Pedro  of  Pen- 
naflor  (1832) — less  successful  than  his  travels; 
Ireland  in  1831f  (1834);  and  Rambles  in  the 
Footsteps  of  Don  Quixote  (1837),  illustrated  by 
Cruikshank.  He  also  edited  the  British  Critic, 
a  Jersey  newspaper,  for  two  years   (1832-34). 

INGLIS,  John,  Lord  Glencorse  (1810-91). 
A  Scottish  jurist,  born  at  Edinburgh.  He  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  University  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  entered  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates in  his  native  city  in  1835,  and  became  dean 
of  the  same  in  1852.  He  was  a  conservative  sup- 
porter of  Lord  Derby,  who  made  him  Solicitor- 
General  and  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  in 
1852,  Lord  Justice,  clerk,  and  a  president  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  1858,  and  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  1859.  In  1867,  as  Lord  Glen- 
corse, he  became  I-ord  Justice  General  of  Scot- 
land and  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
He  was  also  prominent  in  educational  matters, 
was  made  lord  rector  of  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  1857,  and  of  Glasgow  University  in 
1865,  and  was  chancellor  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity (1869). 

INGLIS,  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot  (1814- 
62 ) .  A  British  soldier,  born  in  Nova  Scotia.  He 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1833,  took  part 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Lower 
Canada  in  1837,  and  also  in  the  Punjab  campaign 
of  1848-49.  It  was  as  one  of  the  defenders  of 
Lucknow  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
in  1857  that  his  most  notable  service  Avas  ren- 
dered. His  regiment  had  taken  refuge  in  Luck- 
now  on  July  1st  of  that  year,  and  the  city  was 
besieged  by  the  enemy  in  overwhelming  numbers. 
When  his  superior  ofiicer,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
was  wounded,  Inglis  took  command  and  held  out 
against  the  Sepoys  until  the  relief  of  the  city 
by  Sir  Henry  Havelock.  For  this  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major-general.  In  1860  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  military  command  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  which  at  that  time  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Great  Britain. 

INGLIS,  Sir  William  (1764-1835).  A  Brit- 
ish soldier  in  the  Peninsular  War.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  entered  the  army  as  ensign,  and  in 
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1781  went  with  his  regiment  to  America,  where 
he  remained  for  ten  years.  In  1793  he  returned 
to  England.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign  in 
Flanders,  and  three  years  afterwards  served  with 
distinction  at  the  capture  of  Saint  Lucia.  As 
commander  of  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Regiment  he  went  with  it  to  the  Penin- 
sula in  1809,  where  he  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Busaco  and  Albuera.  At  Albuera  he  com- 
manded the  Fifty-seventh,  which  behaved  with 
the  utmost  giillantry  and  suffered  severe  losses. 
Inglis  was  severely  wounded,  but  afterwards 
fought  in  several  other  engagements,  including 
that  at  Ortez,  in  French  territorj-,  in  1814.  After 
the  war  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  and 
was  knighted. 

INGOLDSBY,  In'gAlz-bl,  Sir  Richakd  ( ?- 
1GS5).  A  British  soldier.  He  was  bom  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  as  a  kinsman  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, naturally  espoused  the  Parliamentary 
cause  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
1045  he  commanded  a  regiment  which  took  part  in 
several  actions,  and  garrisoned  Oxford.  At  that 
time  he  apparently  sj-mpathized  with  the  radical 
faction,  which  was  bent  upon  inflicting  the  ex- 
treme penalty  upon  Charles  I.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  court  which  tried  the  King,  and  his  sig- 
nature was  affixed  to  the  death  warrant.  After 
Oliver  Cromwell's  death  he  at  first  heartily  sup- 
ported Richard  Cromwell,  but  after  the  latter's 
short  and  weak  protectorate  was  ended,  Ingolds- 
by  was  quite  willing  to  make  terms  with  Charles 
II.,  and,  having  loudly  asserted  his  unwilling 
participation  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  the 
King,  was  exempted  from  the  punishment  suf- 
fered by  the  other  regicides.  During  the  interval 
in  which  General  Monk  was  dictator,  he  arrested 
CJeneral  Lambert  and  dispersed  his  soldiers. 
Charles  II.  conferred  knighthood  upon  him.  In- 
goldsby  was  a  member  of  Parliament  during 
part  of  Cromwell's  r<?gime,  sat  in  the  Protector's 
House  of  Lords,  and  was  also  member  for  Ayles- 
bury during  most  of  the  reign  of  Charles  XL 

INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  A  well-known  col- 
lection of  legends,  written  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Harris  Barham.  under  the  pseudonym  of  Thomas 
Ingoldsby,  originally  published  in  Bentley's  Mis- 
cellany and  republished  in  three  series  from 
1840  to  1852.  The  legends,  in  both  prose  and 
verse,  are  distinguished  by  quaint  humor  and 
originality,  and  the  metrical  portions  by  musical 
quality  and  flexibility.  Among  the  best-known 
of  the  selections  are  "The  Witches'  Frolic"  and 
"The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims." 

INGOLSTADT,  ing'.M-stAt.  An  ancient  forti- 
fied town  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  46  miles  by  rail  from  Ratisbon 
(ilap:  Germany,  D  4).  Its  most  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  fifteenth-century  Frauenkirche, 
the  old  castle,  and  the  old  university  buildings. 
The  University  of  Ingolstadt  was  founded  in 
1472,  and  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  was  a  noted  seat  of  Jesuit  theology, 
had  about  4000  students.  It  was  transferred'^in 
1800  to  Landshut,  and  in  1826  to  Munich.  In- 
golstadt contains  a  number  of  establishments  for 
the  manufacturing  of  ammunition,  and  a  school 
of  military  engineering.  Population,  in  1890, 
17.646;  in  1900.  22,207,  mostly  Catholics.  In- 
golstadt existed  as  early  as  the  ninth  century. 
It  received  municipal  rights  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  and  was  fortified  in  the 
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first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  town 
was  besieged  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632,  and 
its  fortifications  were  destroyed  by  the  French 
after  a  three  months'  siege  in  1800.  They  were 
rebuilt  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

IN'QOMAIt  THE  BARBA1tLA.N.     A  play 

by  Maria  Anne  Lovell  ( 1851),  adapted  from  the 
(iernian  Der  Hohn  der  M'ildnis  of  Friedrich 
Halm. 

INGOXJF,  a?i'gC5f',  FBANq^is  RoBEirr,  the 
Younger  (1747-1812).  A  French  engraver,  bom 
in  Paris.  He  studied  with  J.  J.  Flipart,  and  be- 
came knoA\-n  principally  as  a  vignettist.  He 
executed  several  engravings  after  Raphael.  Ribera, 
Benazech,  and  Le  Barbier,  and  made  portraits  of 
Rousseau,  Marivaux,  Flipart,  and  others. 

INGBAHAlf,  In'grS-am,  Dcnca:?  Nathak- 
lEL  (1802-91).  An  American  naval  oflBcer,  born 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  son  of  a  N'athaniel  In- 
graham  who  served  under  John  Paul  Jones  in 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  In  1812  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  midshipman  in  the  United  States  Xavy, 
and  served  through  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain.  In  1825  he  became  a  lieutenant,  and  in 
1841  a  commander.  He  was  one  of  the  ofiicers 
in  Commodore  David  Porter's  expedition  against 
the  Caribbean  pirates,  and  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  War  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Saint  Louis,  on  the  Mediterranean  station. 
His  firm  stand  against  the  attempt  made  by 
Austria  to  seize  iSIartin  Koszta,  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848, 
and  had  taken  steps  toward  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  L'nited  States,  was  supported  by  the  L'nited 
States,  and  aroused  great  popular  enthusiasm. 
(See  Koszta  Affaeb.)  In  1855  he  was  com- 
missioned captain,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  resigned  from  the  service,  and  be- 
came chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Construc- 
tion, and  Repair  of  the  Confederate  Xavy,  in 
which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  commodore. 

INGBAHAM,  Joseph  Holt  (1809-60).  An 
American  novelist,  bom  at  Portland,  Maine. 
He  went  to  sea  when  he  was  a  boy,  served  in 
South  American  revolutions,  and  after  graduation 
at  Bowdoin  in  1832  became  a  teacher  in  Natchez, 
:Miss.  His  The  Southicest  by  a  Yankee  (1836) 
was  a  great  success,  and  was  quickly  followed 
by  sensational  volumes  like:  Lafitte;  Burton,  or 
the  Sieges;  Captain  Kyd;  The  American  Lounger 
(1839);  and  The  Hunchback  and  the  Rou6 
(1843).  In  1855  he  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  settled  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss., 
where  he  wrote  his  popular  biblical  series,  in- 
cluding: The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David 
(1855);  The  Pillar  of  Fire  (1859);  and  The 
Throne  of  David  (1860). 

INGRAILED.     See  Exgbailed. 

INGRAM,  In'gram,  Johx  Kells  (1823—). 
An  English  economist  and  Positivist,  bom  in 
Donegal,  Ireland,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  He  was  fellow  there  (1846),  pro- 
fessor of  oratory  and  English  literature  (1852), 
regius  professor  of  Greek  (1866),  and  librarian 
(1879).  He  wrote:  A  History  of  Political 
Economy  (reprinted,  1888,  from  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Britannica)  ;  On  the  Present  Position  and 
Prospects  of  Political  Economy  (1878)  :  Outlines 
of  the  History  of  Religion;  History  of  Slavery 
and  Serfdom   (1888)  ;  Sonnets  and  Other  Poems 
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(1900)  ;  Passages  from  the  Letters  of  Augustus 
Comte  (1901)  ;  and  edited  the  earliest  English 
translation  of  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  from  the 
manuscripts  at  Dublin  and  Cambridge  ( 1893 ) . 

INGRASSIA,  in'gras-se'a,  or  INGRASSIAS, 
Giovanni  Filippo  (1510-80).  A  Sicilian  anato- 
mist, born  at  Palermo.  The  plague  at  Palermo 
in  1575  was  checked  largely  by  his  methods  and 
through  his  work.  He  made  discoveries  of  great 
importance  in  anatomy,  and  described  them  in 
his  In  Galeni  Librum  de  Ossibus  Doctissima  et 
Expertissima  Commentaria.  He  published  sev- 
eral other  interesting  works. 

INGRES,  SN'gr',  Jean  Auguste  Dominique 
(1780-1867).  A  French  historical  and  portrait 
painter,  a  leader  of  the  Classicists.  He  was  born 
at  Montauban,  August  29,  1780,  the  son  of  a 
sculptor.  He  soon  became  the  most  important 
pupil  of  David,  Avhose  school  he  entered  in  1796. 
In  1801  he  received  the  Prix  de  Rome  with  the 
picture  "Achilles  Receiving  the  Messenger  of 
Agamemnon,"  now  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts; 
but,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  national  finances, 
he  was  compelled  to  remain  at  Paris.  He  occu- 
pied himself  with  drawings,  portraits,  and  my- 
thological subjects  until  1806,  when  he  was  sent 
to  Rome.  There  he  learned  to  know  the  works 
of  Raphael,  who  exercised  a  dominating  influ- 
ence upon  him.  He  also  studied  the  antique 
fresco  and  vase  painting,  and  these  new  influ- 
ences brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  strict 
Classicists.  While  he  continued  to  execute  large 
historical  pictures,  he  was  compelled  to  earn  his 
living  by  drawing  those  admirable  crayon  por- 
traits— three  hundred  in  number — which  are  per- 
haps the  most  extraordinary  of  his  works.  In 
1820  he  migrated  to  Florence,  laboring  under 
the  same  difficulties  until,  in  1824,  the  brilliant 
success  of  his  "Vow  of  Louis  XIII."  (now  in 
Montauban  Cathedral)  caused  him  to  return  to 
Paris. 

He  soon  became  the  head  of  a  large  school  and 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Classicists,  hard 
pressed  by  the  Romanticists,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Delacroix.  In  1829  he  completed  his 
"Apotheosis  of  Homer,"  a  decoration  of  one  of 
the  ceilings  of  the  Louvre,  which  is  considered 
his  finest  epic  painting.  Weary  of  the  hostile 
criticism  which  this  painting  provoked,  he  gladly 
became  director  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome 
in  1834,  remaining  there  until  1841.  During 
his  second  stay  at  Rome  he  painted  two  of  his 
most  admirable  works,  "Stratonice"  and  "Cheru- 
bini  Inspired  by  the  Muse"  (Louvre),  which 
were  received  with  the  highest  praise.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  in  1841,  he  was  made  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  a  commander  in  1845, 
and  grand  officer  in  1855;  he  was  named  a 
Senator  on  May  25,  1862;  and  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council  of 
Public  Instruction.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1855  a  room  was  set  apart  for  his  pictures,  and 
one  of  two  grand  medals  of  honor  was  award- 
ed to  him,  Delacroix  getting  the  other.  "La 
Source,"  sent  to  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862, 
and  now  in  the  Louvre,  showed  powers  unim- 
paired by  age.  He  died  in  Paris,  January  17, 
1867. 

Ingres's  greatest  strength  lay  in  his  drawing. 
"Le  dessin  c'est  la  probite  de  I'art"  was  his 
motto.  His  consummate  skill  is  very  evident 
in  his  admirable  crayon  studies  and  drawings. 


of  which  the  Montauban  Museum  contains  the 
most  valuable  collection,  left  by  the  painter  to 
his  native  town.  To  him  more  than  to  any 
other  the  French  school  owes  that  excellency  of 
draughtsmanship  for  which  it  is  famous.  His 
studies  also  show  an  incredible  perseverance  and 
sincerity  of  purpose.  These  qualities,  however, 
were  attained  at  the  exjjense  of  color,  which, 
when  not  almost  monochrome,  was  coarse  and 
hard.  His  works  also  show  lack  of  originality. 
The  figures,  even  of  his  best  paintings,  may  be 
traced  to  models  in  works  of  Raphael,  Michel- 
angelo, or  Greek  vase  painting. 

Among  the  most  important  historical  paint- 
ings of  his  first  Roman  period  are:  "ffidipus 
and  the  Sphinx"  (1810),  in  the  Louvre;  "Ju- 
piter and  Thetis"  (1811),  Aix  Museum;  the 
"Sleep  of  Ossian"  (1811),  and  "Romulus  Con- 
quering Acron"  (1812),  frescoes  for  Napoleon's 
palace  on  the  Monte  Cavallo;  the  "Odalisque" 
(1814),  Louvre;  "Virgil  Reading  the  JEncid  to 
Augustus;"  "Pedro  of  Toledo  Kissing  the  Sword 
of  Henry  IV."  (1814);  "Raphael  and  the  For- 
narina"  (1814);  "Aretino  and  the  Envoy  of 
Charles  V."  (1816);  "Roger  and  Angelica" 
(1819),  and  "Christ  Delivering  the  Keys  to 
Saint  Peter"  (1820),  both  in  the  Louvre.  His 
later  works  include:  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sym- 
phorian"  (1834),  Autun  Cathedral;  "Madonna 
with  the  Host,"  Saint  Petersburg;  "Christ 
Among  the  Doctors"  (1842)  ;  "Birth  of  Venus" 
(1848)  ;  "Aretino  Visiting  Tintoretto"  (1848). 

Ingres  is,  perhaps,  greatest  in  portraiture, 
where  he  stands  in  closest  contact  with  nature. 
Among  the  best  of  his  painted  portraits  are 
those  of  himself  (1804);  "Napoleon  as  First 
Consul"  (1804),  Lifege  Museum;  "Napoleon  En- 
throned," Hotel  des  Invalides  (1806);  "Le- 
moine"  (1819)  ;  "Charles  X."  (1829)  ;  and  espe- 
cially "Bertin  the  Elder"  (1833).  The  Louvre 
contains  those  of  "Philibert  Rivifere  and  Wife" 
(1806)  and  of  "Cherubini"  (1843).  Ingres 
also  designed  cartoons  for  the  celebrated  glass 
paintings  in  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Fernando,  Paris. 
His  works  were  admirably  engraved,  especially 
by  Richehomme  and  Henriquel-Dupont.  The 
most  important  of  his  large  school  of  pupils  was 
Ilippolyte  Flandrin  (q.v.). 

Consult  the  biographies  of  Ingres  by  Blanc 
(Paris,  1870)  ;  Delaborde  (ib.,  1870)  ;  Baize 
(Paris,  1880)  ;  Mommeja,  in  Les  artistes  cele- 
bres;  Schmarson,  in  Dohme,  Kunst  und  Kiinstler 
(Leipzig,   1884). 

INGULF,  m'goolf,  Rudolf  (known  as  Ingulf 
VON  Koln)  (1727-85).  A  German  sculptor 
and  traveler,  the  first  to  appreciate  the  nature 
of  California's  mineral  resources.  He  was  born 
in  Cologne,  established  a  factory  in  1751  in 
Mexico,  and  by  its  profits  was  soon  enabled 
to  undertake  his  scheme  of  travels.  He  visited 
unexplored  parts  of  Mexico,  proceeded  to  New 
Granada,  and  then  went  north  again  into  cen- 
tral California.  His  books  on  the  geology  of 
California,  though  they  were  of  considerable  sci- 
entific value,  attracted  little  attention.  He  won 
more  of  a  reputation  as  a  sculptor  than  as  an 
explorer  and  writer.  The  busts  of  Columbus, 
Pizarro,  and  Velazquez  are  among  his  best  pieces. 
He  published  Lehrbuch  der  Geographie  von  Cali- 
fornien  (1771)  ;  Reisen  in  Neu-Spanien  (1772)  ; 
Die  geologischen  Formationen  von  Californien 
(1775)  ;  and  Kosmographie  von  Amerika  (1779). 
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INHEBITANCE  TAX. 


IN'GTJLPH  (c.  1030-1 109).  Abbot  of  Crow- 
land  or  C'royland,  Lincoludhire.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  Infii  born  in  London  about  1030,  and  to 
have  studied  at  Oxford.  He  became  a  favorite 
of  Edgitha,  the  wife  of  Edward  the  Confessor; 
visited  Duke  William  of  Normandy  at  his 
court  in  1051  and  became  his  secretary.  After 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  he  entered  a 
Norman  monastery.  Here  he  remained  till  1086, 
when  he  was  invited  to  England  by  the  Con- 
queror, and  made  Abbot  of  Crowland,  where  he 
died  November  16,  1109.  The  Historia  Mm- 
asterii  Croylandensis  (printed  by  Savile  in  Lon- 
don in  1596,  and  in  more  complete  edition  by  Ful- 
man,  at  Oxford,  in  1684 ;  translated  into  English 
for  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library  by  Riley,  1854), 
was  long  attributed  to  him.  In  1826  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
and  in  1862  H.  T.  Riley  in  the  Archceological 
Journal,  maintained  by  cogent  arguments  that 
the  whole  so-called  history  was  little  better  than 
a  novel,  and  was  probably  the  composition  of  a 
monk  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
These  conclusions  have  been  almost  universally 
adopted. 

HTHALATION  (from  Lat.  inhalare,  to  in- 
hale, from  in,  in  +  halare,  to  breathe).  In  medi- 
cine, a  term  used  to  signify  the  receiving  into  the 
lungs  of  vapors  or  gases  for  producing  anaes- 
thesia, or  for  curative  purposes.  The  ordinary 
manner  of  administering  chloroform  is  as  follows : 
Over  a  skeleton  wire  pan,  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
small  deep  saucer,  a  flannel  bag  is  drawn.  Chlo- 
roform is  dropped  on  the  bag,  and  the  contrivance 
is  inverted  over  the  patient's  nose  and  mouth. 
To  give  ether,  a  large  square  nose-bag  is  made 
by  folding  fairly  strong  paper  inside  of  a  towel 
and  then  doubling  the  double  fabric  together  and 
fastening  it  with  safety  pins.  Less  wasteful  and 
more  exact  in  the  amount  used,  as  well  as 
vastly  more  elegant,  are  the  regular  inhalers, 
apparatus  designed  for  the  purpose  and  made  of 
metal  and  rubber.  Such  an  apparatus  is  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide,  or 
•laughing  gas.'  (See  An.esthesia. )  The  vapor 
of  hot  water  is  employed  in  throat  diseases,  often 
aflfording  great  relief;  and  medicinal  substances, 
such  as  benzoinol  and  camphor,  are  sometimes 
used  in  conjunction,  but  it  is  often  desirable  to 
use  the  watery  vapor  without  any  combination. 
A  very  convenient  and,  in  the  absence  of  other 
apparatus,  the  only  available  way,  is  to  place  a 
funnel  over  an  open  vessel  containing  hot  water, 
and  inhale  the  hot  vapor  through  the  spout.  A 
deep  vessel,  such  as  a  two-quart  earthen  pitcher, 
may  be  used,  containing  a  pint  of  boiling  water — 
the  patient  breathing  from  the  open  mouth,  put- 
ting his  face  close  over  the  vessel,  with  care  to 
moderate  the  heat  of  the  contents.  The  vapor 
of  carbolic  acid  is  often  beneficial  as  an  inhalant, 
and  may  be  administered  in  a  similar  manner. 
Tliere  are  various  kinds  of  apparatus  for  in- 
halation, with  the  common  object  of  introducing 
vapor  to  the  lungs  in  the  proper  strength  or  tem- 
perature, and  due  admixture  of  air.  Oxygen  is 
administered  by  inhalation  in  many  diseases,  es- 
pecially in  anaemia  and  pneumonia.  It  is  given 
from  a  cylinder  from  which  it  escapes  as  regu- 
lated by  a  cork,  passing  through  a  'wash-bottle' 
containing  water  before  it  reaches  the  tube,  or 
inhaler,  held  in  the  patient's  nostril  or  mouth. 


INHAMBANE,  §'Dy&m-ba'n&.  An  important 
seaport  lowu  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  situated 
on  luhambaue  Bay,  in  latitude  23°  50^  8.  (Map: 
Africa,  H  7).  Its  harbor  admits  of  vessels  of 
considerable  draught,  and  its  trade  in  wax,  copal, 
and  rubber  amounts  to  about  £250,000  ($1,250,- 
(X)0)  annually.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
2000. 

INHEBITANCE  (OF.  enheritance,  from  en- 
heriter,  inheriter,  to  inherit,  from  Lat.  inheredi- 
tare,  to  appoint  as  heir,  from  in,  in  -|-  heres,  heir; 
connected  with  herus,  master,  Gk.  x«v,  cheir,  hand, 
Skt.  har,  to  take) .  In  the  most  general  sense,  the 
acquisition  of  property,  either  real  or  personal, 
whether  by  will  or  intestacy,  through  the  death 
of  the  former  owner.  In  the  more  restricted 
sense  of  the  English  and  American  law,  however, 
the  term  is  confined  to  the  transmission  of  real 
property  by  descent  only.  The  popular  use  of 
the  term  to  describe  gifts  by  last  will  and  testa- 
ment is  wholly  inaccurate.  Personal  property 
does  not  in  any  event  pass  by  inheritance,  but 
upon  the  death  of  the  owner  intestate  goes 
to  his  personal  representatives  for  purposes  of 
administration   (q.v.)  and  distribution  (q.v.). 

Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  inheritance  is  con- 
fined to  certain  kinds  of  interests  in  land  which 
have  come  to  be  known  as  estates  of  inheritance. 
(See  Estate.)  These  include  the  two  classes 
of  estates  known  as  fee  simple  and  fee  tail.  In 
the  former  the  inheritance  is  unrestricted,  or 
'general,'  as  it  is  termed,  being  open  to  all  per- 
sons standing  in  any  degree  of  consanguinity  to 
the  decedent,  collateral  as  well  as  lineal.  In  the 
latter  the  inheritance  is  restricted  to  the  issue 
of  the  interstate,  or  even  to  a  special  class  of 
lineal  descendants,  as  to  the  issue  of  a  certain 
wife  begotten,  or  even  to  the  male  or  the  female 
issue.  (See  Fee  Tail.)  This  quality  of  inheri- 
tability,  now  regarded  as  an  essential  attribute 
of  the  absolute  ownership  of  real  property,  has 
not  always  been  a  characteristic  of  such  estates; 
but,  like  the  corresponding  quality  of  alienabil- 
ity, was  gradually  added  to  the  fee  as  that  exist- 
ed imder  the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure.  For 
the  rules  governing  inheritance,  see  Descent 
and  Heir. 

The  term  inheritance  is  also  frequently  em- 
ployed to  describe  the  property  or  estate  acquired 
by  descent.  This  may,  in  addition  to  the  real 
estates  of  inheritance  above  described,  include 
also  certain  privileged  chattels,  known  as  heir- 
looms (q.v.).  Consult  the  authorities  referred 
to  under  Descent. 

INHEBITANCE  TAX.  A  charge  or  assess- 
ment on  the  .succession  or  devolution  of  property 
from  a  deceased  person  to  his  heirs  or  legatees. 

Such  taxes  were  imposed  in  Rome  over  two 
thoiisand  years  ago,  and,  in  some  form,  have  been 
a  source  of  revenue  in  several  of  the  Continental 
countries  of  Europe  almost  since  their  organiza- 
tion as  independent  governments.  In  England 
Gladstone  called  the  various  inheritance  tax 
charges  'death  duties,'  and  the  name  has  since 
come  into  common  usage.  (See  further  under 
Death  Duties.)  The  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
particularly  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  have 
followed  her  example,  and  'death  duties'  are  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  in  those  progres- 
sive commonwealths.  Taxes  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter were  imposed  by  the  L'nited  States  Grovem- 
ment  as  a  part  of  its  internal  revenue  system 
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during  the  Civil  War,  and  were  repealed  some 
time  after  its  close.  However,  in  some  form  or 
other,  this  form  of  taxation  is  imposed  in  a 
number  of  the  United  States. 

The  form,  rates,  and  method  of  assessment  and 
collection  of  such  taxes  vary  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent States  and  countries.  There  are,  however, 
certain  general  characteristics  common  to  most 
jurisdictions.  Such  laws  sometimes  provide  for 
a  progressive  rate  according  to  the  amount  of 
property  of  the  estate,  also  a  graduated  rate  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  relationship  of  the  indi- 
viduals entitled  thereto. 

In  some  jurisdictions  the  portion  to  which  a 
widow  or  minor  children  become  entitled  is  ex- 
empt up  to  a  certain  amount,  and  lineal  descend- 
ants are  favored  in  preference  to  collateral  rela- 
tives whenever  any  distinction  is  made. 

Lineal,  collateral,  and  succession  inheritance 
taxes  have  been  established  in  the  following 
States:  Connecticut,  5  per  cent,  on  all  sums  over 
$1000;  Delaware,  a  graduated  scale  of  from  1 
to  5  per  cent.,  according  to  amount  and  degree 
of  relationship;  Illinois,  1  per  cent,  on  values 
over  $20,000  to  lineal  descendants,  2  per  cent,  to 
5  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  to  collateral  relatives; 
Maryland,  2^^  per  cent,  on  all  successions;  New 
York,  I  per  cent,  on  all  property  of  value  of  over 
$10,000  to  lineal  heirs,  5  per  cent,  on  all  amounts 
or  values  over  $500  to  collaterals;  Ohio,  5  per 
cent,  on  values  over  $500 ;  Virginia,  5  per  cent, 
on  all  amounts.  The  following  States  have  col- 
lateral inheritance  tax  laws  only:  California,  5 
per  cent,  on  amounts  over  $500;  Maine,  2%  per 
cent,  on  amounts  over  $500;  Massachusetts,  5 
per  cent,  on  amounts  over  $5000;  Minnesota,  a 
5  per  cent,  graded  tax;  New  Jersey,  5  per  cent, 
on  amounts  over  $500 ;  Tennessee,  5  per  cent,  tax 
on  all  amounts;  West  Virginia,  21^  per  cent,  on 
all  property. 

The  English  death  duties  (q.v.),  are  graduated 
from  I  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.,  according  to 
amount  and  degree  of  relationship  of  heirs.  The 
Canadian  provinces  have  followed  the  English 
statutes  closely,  both  as  to  rates  and  substance. 
On  the  Continent,  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Greece,  I)(  nniark  and  Sweden  have  inheri- 
tance or  succession  taxes. 

The  laws  providing  for  such  taxes  have  occa- 
sioned a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  litigation. 
Their  constitutionality  has  been  bitterly  attacked 
in  several  States,  the  contestants  claiming  that 
they  do  not  provide  a  uniform  method  of  taxa- 
tion affecting  all  persons  alike,  as  required  by  the 
constitutions  of  most  States,  but  this  contention 
has  been  repudiated  by  the  courts  of  most  of 
these  jurisdictions.  These  decisions  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  ground  that  such  a  tax  is  equally 
imposed  and  properly  apportioned  upon  all 
classes;  that  it  is  a  tax  on  the  succession  or 
devolution  of  property,  rather  than  property  it- 
self, and  is,  therefore,  uniform  in  its  operation 
and  effect.  Death-bed  gifts,  made  obviously  to 
escape  such  charges,  are  usvially  included  within 
the  scope  of  these  laws.  The  justice  and  con- 
venience of  this  form  of  taxation  have  appealed 
to  most  economic  writers,  and  it  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  popular  favor.  See  Death  Duties  ;  In- 
heritance ;  Succession  ;  Taxation.  Consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  these  titles,  and 
also  Tristam  and  Coote,  Probate  Practice  (Lon- 
don, 1900)  ;  Dos  Passos,  Collateral  Inheritance, 
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Legacy,  and  Succession  Taxes  ( 2d  ed..  New  York. 
1895).  ' 

INHIBITION  (Lat.  inhibitio,  from  inhibere, 
to  hold  back,  from  in,  in  +  habere,  to  hold).  A 
term  used  in  physiology  to  denote  a  prevention 
or  restraining  action.  Inhibition  in  a  nervous 
mechanism  is  a  resistance  to  disordered  or  exces- 
sive action.  An  inhibitory  nerve  is  one  which 
controls  the  organ  or  other  structure  to  which 
it  goes,  preventing  undue  functional  activity. 

INHIBITION,  Writ  of.  A  writ  or  process 
directed  to  an  individual  forbidding  him  to  do 
some  particular  act.  It  is  derived  from  the 
civil  law,  where  it  was  employed  by  the  Courts  of 
Appeal  to  stay  the  execution  of  judgments  by 
inferior  courts,  during  the  pendency  of  the  ap- 
peal. The  writ  was  used  in  the  early  English  law 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  was  later  superseded 
by  the  writ  of  prohibition  (q.v.).  The  term  is 
practically  obsolete. 

IN  HOC  SIGNO  VINCES  (Lat.,  In  this  sign 
thou  Shalt  conquer).  The  legend  on  a  flaming 
cross  which,  according  to  tradition,  appeared  in 
the  sky  to  the  Roman  Emperor  Constantino  I. 
before  his  battle  with  Maxentius. 

IN''IA.  A  cetacean  of  the  family  Platanistidae, 
and  thus  related  to  the  susu  of  the  Ganges, 
which  inhabits  the  Amazon  and  its  larger  tribu- 
taries. Only  one  species  {Inia  Geoffrensis)  is 
known.  It  reaches  a  length  of  eight  feet,  and 
may  be  wholly  pink  in  color,  or  a  varying  mix- 
ture of  black  and  pink.  The  Indians  regard  it 
with  mingled  fear  and  superstition,  and  it  is  hard 
to  learn  what  are  its  true  habits. 

INIOMI,  in'i-o'mi  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Gk.  ivlov,  inion,  muscle  at  the  back  of  the  shoul- 
der +  <3/xos,  omos,  shoulder).  An  order  of 
teleost,  soft-rayed,  deep-sea  fishes,  which  are 
closely  allied  to  the  Isospondyli,  but  lack  the 
mesocoracoid,  and  have  an  imperfect  connection 
betAveen  the  shoulder-girdle  and  the  cranium. 
It  consists  of  several  families  of  fishes  dwelling 
in  the  oceanic  abysses,  most  of  which  have  phos- 
phorescent light-organs  or  pliotophores.  (See 
Lantern-Fisii.)  Consult  Jordan  and  Evermann, 
Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  America  (Washing- 
ton, 1896).     See  Isospondyli. 

INJALBERT,  SN'zhal'bar'',  Jean  Antoine 
(1845 — ).  A  French  sculptor,  born  at  Beziers. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Dumont  and  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1874.  His  works  include  a  bas-relief 
of  the  "Temptation"  (1877)  ;  "Christ,"  a  notable 
dramatic  figure  in  the  Rheims  Museum ;  the 
"Titan"  on  a  fountain  at  Beziers  (1884)  ;  statues 
of  "Grief,"  "Renown"  (1888),  and  "Melancholy" 
(1891);  "Hippom&ne,"  in  the  Luxembourg; 
groups  in  the  Prefecture  at  Montpellier,  decora- 
tive groups  at  the  Exposition  of  1900,  and  some 
portrait  busts.  His  work  is  marked  by  vigor 
and  originality. 

INJECTION  (Lat.  injectio,  from  injicere,  to 
throw  in,  from  in,  in  -j-  jacere,  to  throw).  A 
term  applied  in  medicine  to  a  fluid  thrown  into 
the  passages  or  cavities  of  the  body  by  means  of 
a  syringe  or  elastic  bag.  The  fluids  thus  in- 
jected into  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel  are  termed 
enemata  (q.v.).  The  injection  of  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  salt  into  the  veins  has  been  in  use  since 
about  1879,  and  has  been  found  to  be  of  great 
service  in  many  diseased  conditions.  The  injec- 
tion of  blood  into  the  veins  is  described  in  the 
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article  Tbaksfusios  or  Bux)d.    See  Hypooduuo 

Meuicatiox. 

INJECTOR  (from  Lat.  injicert,  to  throw  in). 
An  instrumout  for  forcing  water  into  a  boiler, 
in  which  a  jet  of  steam  mingles  with  and  (oroes 
a  continuous  jet  of  water  into  the  same  boiler 
against  its  own  pressure.  There  are  numerous 
forms  of  injectors,  the  thief  differences  between 
which  consist  in  the  relative  proj^rtions  of  the 
parts  and  in  the  means  employed  for  changing 
these  proportions,  either  automatically  or  other- 
wise, so  as  to  adapt  the  instrument  to  the  varia- 
tion of  steam  or  wiUer  supply.  The  accompanying 
diagram   indicates   the   interior  arrangement  of 
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the  simplest  form  of  injector.  Steam  from  the 
boiler  passing  through  the  pipe  o  enters  the  re- 
ceiving tube  6,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  water 
which  enters  the  pipe  c.  The  water  condenses 
the  steam  in  the  combining  tube  d,  and  a 
water-jet  is  formed  which  enters  the  delivery 
tube  e  and  thence  past  the  check  valve  f  into  the 
boiler  below  the  water-line.  The  operation  of 
the  injector  is  difficult  to  explain  in  popular 
terms.  Briefly  stated,  however,  steam  escaping 
from  under  pressure  has  a  much  higher  velocity 
than  water  would  have  imder  the  same  pressure 
and  condition.  The  escaping  steam  from  the 
receiving  tube  unites  with  the  feed  water  in  the 
combining  tube,  and  gives  to  this  water  a  velocity 
greater  than  it  would  have  if  escaping  directly 
from  the  water-space  in  the  boiler.  The  injector 
was  invented  by  Henri  Jacques  Giffard,  a  French 
mathematician  and  engineer,  and  is  the  most 
popular  boiler-feeder  now  in  use;  practically 
every  locomotive  engine  boiler  is  fed  by  injectors. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  the  injector, 
the  principles  of  its  action  and  descriptions  of 
representative  forms,  are  given  in  Kneass,  Prac- 
tice and  Theory  of  the  Injector  (New  York, 
1898). 

INJUNCTION  /Lat.  injunctio,  from  injun- 
gere,  to  command,  from  in,  in  -|-  jungere,  to  join ; 
connected  with  Gk.  Zevyi-ivai,  zeugnynai,  Skt. 
yuj.  to  join,  and  ultimately  with  Eng.  yoke).  A 
judicial  writ  or  process  of  a  court  of  equity,  com- 
manding a  person  or  persons  named  therein  to  do 
or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing.  It  had  its  origin 
in  the  Roman  law,  under  which  system  a  some- 
what similar  process,  known  as  an  interdict,  was 
employed.  The  idea  was  introduced  into  England 
and  Scotland  by  the  early  Chancellors,  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  search  for  remedies  to  modify  the 
harshness  of  the  common  law  and  to  supplement 
it  where  inadequate  to  meet  the  ends  of  justice. 
In  Scotland  the  remedy  is  still  called  an  'inter- 
dict.' The  scope  of  its  use  and  application  has 
greatly  widened  until  to-day  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  remedy  of  an  equitable  nature. 

The  purposes  for  which  an  injunction  may 
be  employed  may  be  described  generally  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  To  prevent  the  commission  of  certain 
wrongs  of  a  ci\il  nature;    (2)  to  protect  rights; 
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(3)  to  compel  the  restoration  of  rights.  The 
greatest  proportion  of  injunctions  fall  under  the 
two  classes  first  named,  and  are  usually  termed 
prevent  ire,  because  they  operate  to  prevent 
wrongs  by  restraining  acts,  while  the  third  claaa, 
called  mandatory,  as  descriptive  of  their  purpose 
to  compel  the  aflirmative  performance  of  an  act, 
are  more  rarely  used.  A  common  example  of  a 
preventive  injunction  is  one  to  restrain  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  nuisance,  such  aa  generating  un- 
usual quantities  of  black  smoke  and  cinders  in  a 
great  city ;  whereas  one  to  compel  the  restoration 
of  running  water  to  its  natural  channel  by  a 
person  who  has  wrongfully  diverted  it  therefrom 
would  be  classed  as  mandatory.  A  railroad  which 
has  wrongfully  laid  tracks  without  first  getting 
the  right  of  way  may  be  compelled  to  remove 
them  by  one  of  the  latter  class  of  injunctions. 
Some  other  important  uses  of  preventive  injunc- 
tions are:  To  prevent  the  violation  of  contracts, 
as  a  contract  not  to  sing  for  any  one  except  the 
other  party  to  the  contract;  to  restrain  or  pre- 
vent waste,  or  nuisance;  to  protect  patent  rights, 
copyrights,  and  trademarks  from  infringement; 
and  to  stay  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law.  The 
latter  object  is  effected  by  enjoining  one  or  both 
of  the  parties  to  the  action  from  proceeding 
further  in  the  cause.  The  injunction  does  not 
.seek  to  oust  the  court  of  law  of  its  jurisdicti<m 
or  to  restrain  the  judge  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judicial  functions.  The  prerogative  will  be  exer- 
cised in  this  way  only  when  the  prosecution  of 
the  action  or  the  enforcement  of  a  judgment  will 
result  inequitably  to  one  of  the  parties.  Where 
equitable  defenses  are  permitted  in  a  legal  action, 
as  in  Xew  York,  there  is  seldom  rea-son  for  such 
interference.  A  court  of  equity  will  sometimes 
enjoin  a  party  or  parties,  within  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion, from  prosecuting  an  action  in  another  juris- 
diction. A  notable  example  of  such  exercise  of 
power  is  where  a  United  States  court  restrains 
all  creditors  prosecuting  actions  in  State  courts 
for  the  enforcement  of  their  claims  against  a 
bankrupt  from  proceeding  further  in  their  actions, 
thus  leaving  all  matters  relating  to  his  estate  to 
its  own  determination. 

A  court  of  equity  follows  the  same  rules  in 
this  summary  method  of  procedure  as  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  other  functions,  and  therefore  will  only 
grant  an  injunction  when  the  remedy  at  law  will 
be  inadequate  to  give  a  party  who  is  wronged  the 
complete  relief  to  which  he  is  entitled.  One 
reason  for  issuing  an  injunction  is  to  prevent 
irreparable  damage.  Where,  for  example,  a  per- 
son maintains  an  offensive  nuisance  which  ope- 
rates to  keep  away  customers  from  a  near-by  shop, 
the  shopkeeper  could  recover  damages  in  a  court 
of  law,  but.  as  a  long  delay  may  ensue  before  his 
cause  can  be  reached,  his  business  may  be  ruined 
in  the  meantime.  His  damages,  in  that  event, 
would  be  hard  to  estimate,  and  the  wrongdoer 
might  be  financially  irresponsible,  and,  therefore, 
that  relief  would  be  manifestly  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect him :  whereas,  if  the  nuisance  is  immediately 
abated,  in  compliance  with  an  injunction  order, 
he  is  saved  irreparable  damage.  ^luch  criticism 
and  controversy  has  been  occasioned  by  the  class 
of  cases  where  the  courts  have  enjoined  labor 
agitators  and  sympathizers  from  inducing  or 
coercing  contented  workingmen  to  strike,  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  injury  and  damage  on  their 
employers,  and  thereby  forcing  them  to  grant  the 
concessions  demanded  bytheir  organizations.  This 
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has  been  called  'governing  by  injunction,'  and 
has  been  denounced  by  such  leaders  and  some 
publicists  as  an  unwarranted  new  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  by  the  courts.  This  contention 
is  not  supported  by  legal  authority,  as  the  right 
to  conduct  one's  business  without  interference  or 
molestation  from  others  in  any  manner  is  a  long- 
established  privilege  of  citizenship,  the  violation 
of  which  is  an  actionable  wrong  at  law,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  to  prevent 
wrongs  and  injuries  to  persons  and  their  property 
and  to  restrain  combinations  and  conspiracies  for 
unlawful  purposes  has  always  been  exercised  and 
has  never  been  questioned  by  any  court,  State  or 
Federal,  since  the  organization  of  our  judicial 
system.  The  English  authorities  are  to  the  same 
effect.  Of  course,  the  crux  of  the  question  in  all 
these  cases  is,  what  constitutes  an  interference 
or  molestation  of  another's  business  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law;  and  upon  this  point  opin- 
ions are  widely  divergent. 

The  courts  have  not  defined  or  limited  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  relief  by  injunction  will  be 
granted,  but  reserve  the  right  to  exercise  their 
power  Avhenever  a  novel  state  of  facts  may  seem 
to  present  urgent  equitable  grounds  for  doing  so. 

With  reference  to  the  time  when  they  are 
granted  and  remain  in  force,  injunctions  are  also 
classified  as  preliminary  or  interlocutory,  and 
perpetual.  Where  there  is  danger  that  great 
damage  will  be  done  by  one  party  to  another 
before  the  questions  between  them  can  be  deter- 
mined on  their  merits,  a  court  of  equity,  or  judge 
thereof,  may,  on  application  of  one  party  to  him 
on  the  bench,  or  at  chambers,  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night,  and  without  notice  to  the  other 
party,  grant  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  wrongs  complained  of  during  the 
pendency  of  the  action;  or,  if  no  action  has  been 
commenced,  to  operate  as  a  stay  until  an  applica- 
tion is  made  to  the  court  by  the  party  enjoined  to 
have  it  dissolved.  Upon  such  application  all  the 
facts  on  both  sides  are  presented  to  the  court, 
and  it  may  then  dissolve  the  injunction  or  make 
it  permanent.  In  order  that  the  party  thus  sum- 
marily enjoined  may  not  suffer  damage  if  it  is 
finally  determined  that  he  was  within  his  rights 
in  doing  the  acts  complained  of,  the  court  or 
judge  requires  the  party  seeking  the  relief  to  give 
svifllcient  security  that  he  will  pay  all  damages 
that  his  adversary  may  sustain  by  reason  of  the 
injunction  if  it  is  thereafter  dissolved  for  lack 
of  sufficient  legal  grounds  to  sustain  it.  This 
procedure  thus  protects  both  parties.  This  tem- 
porary, or  interlocutory,  injunction  may  be  made 
perpetual  if  the  court  later  determines  that  the 
grounds  advanced  for  its  continuance  are  valid  in 
law  and  have  been  sustained  by  the  proof.  No 
security  is  required  upon  the  granting  of  a  per- 
petual injunction.  As  the  order  is  directed  to  the 
person  affected  thereby,  disobedience  thereof  is 
punished  as  a  contempt  of  court  (q.v.).  See 
Chancery  ;   Equity. 

Consult:  High,  Treatise  on  the  haw  of  Injunc- 
tions as  Adminisitered  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  and  England  (3d  ed.,  Chicago,  1890)  ; 
Kerr,  Treatise  on  the  Laic  and  Practice  of  In- 
junctions (4th  ed.,  London,  1902)  ;  Beach,  Trea- 
tise on  the  Law  of  Injunctions   (Chicago,  1895). 

INJURY  (from  Lat.  injuria,  harm,  from  in- 
jurius,  acting  wrongfully,  from  in-,  not  -\-  jus, 
right,  law).  In  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  an 
actionable  wrong;  that  is,  any  act  in  violation  of 


the  rights  of  another  of  which  the  law  will  take 
cognizance  by  allowing  the  injured  party  an 
action  against  the  wrongdoer  to  recover  sijecific 
property  or  damage,  or  both.  In  the  practical 
sense  the  term  may  also  be  said  to  embrace 
actionable  wrongs  against  the  State,  in  which  case 
the  result  sought  by  the  action  brought  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  State  is  the  punishment  of  the 
offender.  Injury,  in  the  legal  sense,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  wrongs  which  are  damnum 
absque  injuria,  that  is,  acts  resulting  in  harm  to 
another  for  which  the  law  gives  no  remedy. 

An  injury  may  also  be  injuria  absque  damno; 
that  is,  an  injury  which,  although  a  technical 
invasion  of  a  right,  is  without  actual  damage  to 
the  injured  party.  (See  Damages.)  The  princi- 
ples governing  the  law  of  civil  or  private  injury 
are  discussed  at  length  under  the  subject  of  Tobt 
(q.v.)  and  under  Equity  (q.v. ).  which  exercised 
its  preventive  jurisdiction  over  torts.  See,  also, 
Justice;  Contract;  Trover;  Trespass.  The 
principles  governing  the  law  of  public  wrongs 
are  discussed  under  Crime;  Law,  Criminal. 

INK  (OF.  enque,  enche,  Fr.  encre,  Prov.  en- 
caut,  It.  enchiostro,  ink,  from  Lat.  encaustum, 
Gk.  iyKavarov,  enkauston,  purple  ink,  from  kj- 
KavdTos,  enkaustos,  burned  in,  from  eyKauiv,  enkai- 
ein,  to  burn  in,  from  tv,  en,  in  +  naieiv,  kaiein, 
to  burn).  Any  colored  fluid  used  in  writing 
or  printing.  The  use  of  ink  for  writing  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  papyri  and  manuscripts  dat- 
ing back  to  more  than  4000  years  ago  are  to  be 
found  in  various  museums.  Many  of  these 
writing-fluids  were  pigments,  consisting  chiefly 
of  various  forms  of  carbon,  such  as  ivory-black, 
lampblack,  and  soot  mixed  with  gum,  in  order  to 
avoid  too  great  fluidity;  others  were  apparently 
actual  dyes  of  iron  and  acids,  to  which  carbon 
was  added.  The  liquor  of  the  cuttlefish  is  report- 
ed by  Cicero  and  Pliny  to  have  been  used  among 
the  Romans  as  a  writing-fluid.  Elegant  manu- 
scripts, written  in  gold  and  silver  inks,  are  well 
known,  and  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  celebrated  Codex  Upsal,  which  is  written  in 
silver  ink  on  violet  parchment,  the  initials  and 
certain  passages  being  in  gold.  Some  w^ritten 
wholly  in  red  ink,  made  of  vermilion,  purple,  or 
cinnabar,  are  still  preserved,  although  red  Avas 
more  frequently  used  for  the  headings  and  ini- 
tials of  books,  chapters,  and  pages.  The  emperors 
of  Constantinople  were  in  the  habit  of  signing 
their  acts  in  red  ink,  and  the  first  secretary  was 
guardian  of  the  vase  containing  the  cinnabar,  or 
vermilion,  which  the  Emperor  used.  Green  ink, 
though  rarely  found  in  charters,  often  occurs  in 
Latin  manuscripts,  especially  those  of  later 
years.  It  was  also  used  by  the  guardians  of  the 
Greek  emperors  before  their  wards  attained  their 
majority. 

Inks  are  commonly  treated  under  the  two  heads 
of  writing-ink  and  printing-ink. 

Black  Weiting-Ink.  The  ordinary  black  writ- 
ing-ink is  a  ferrous-ferric  gallate,  suspended  in 
water  and  obtained  by  adding  a  decoction  of  sub- 
stances containing  tannin,  such  as  nutgalls,  to  a 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  Typical  of  this 
kind  of  ink  is  the  one  which  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows: Take  of  nutgalls  12  pounds,  ferrous  sul- 
phate 5  pounds,  gum  Senegal  5  pounds,  and  12 
gallons  of  water;  place  the  bruised  nutgalls  in  a 
copper  cylinder  of  a  depth  equal  to  its  diameter, 
and  boil  for  three  hours  with  three-fourths  of  the 
above  quantity  of  water,  taking  care  to  add  fresh 
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water  to  replace  what  is  lost  by  evaporation; 
tlieii  empty  the  decootion  into  a  convenient  ves- 
eel,  allow  to  settle,  and  draw  ofT  the  clear  liquid. 
On  the  other  hand,  dissolve  the  gum  in  a  small 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  add  the  mucilage  thus 
formed,  after  filtering,  to  the  clear  decoction. 
Further,  dissolve  separately  the  ferrous  sulphate 
and  mix  well  with  the  foregoing  solution.  The 
product  is  12  gallons  of  a  good  writing-tiuid,  the 
color  of  which  darkens* by  d^^ees,  in  consequence 
of  oxidation  of  the  iron  on  exposing  the  ink  to 
the  uctiun  of  the  air.  In  the  manufacture  of 
connnercial  inks,  nutgalls  are  frequently  sub- 
stituted by  logti^ood,  oak  bark,  and  sumac.  It 
has  been  determined  that  the  proportion  of  three 
parts  of  the  galls  to  one  part  of  the  ferrous  sul- 
phate yields  a  satisfactory  ink,  but  in  actual 
practice  more  ferrous  sulphate  is  usually  added. 
The  use  of  the  foregoing  ingredients  has  been 
conceded  to  result  in  the  production  of  the  best 
writiniT-tluid,  which  has  the  desirable  properties 
of  fluidity,  penetration,  and  permanence.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  deeper  black,  log\vood  and  indigo  ex- 
tracts are  sometimes  added.  A  chrome  ink  may 
be  prepared  by  adding  1  part  of  potassium  chro- 
ma te  to  1000  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  log- 
wood (made  by  boiling  22  pounds  of  logwood  in 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  yield  14  gallons 
of  the  decoction).  The  potassium  chromate  is 
added  gradually  when  the  solution  is  cooled,  the 
mixture  being  constantly  stirred  during  the  addi- 
tion. This  ink  is  cheap,  permanent  on  paper,  and 
unaffected  by  exposure  to  water  or  acids.  The 
use  of  ammonium  vanadate,  with  an  infusion  of 
nutgalls,  has  been  recommended  as  producing  an 
exceedingly  black  writing-fluid,  but  the  expense 
of  the  vanadium  salt  has  prevented  its  common 
use.  Certain  aniline  blacks,  especially  nigrosin, 
owing  to  their  fluidity,  and  the  fact  that  they 
form  no  sediment,  have  been  extensively  used  in 
fountain  pens. 

Red  Wbitixg-Ixk.  Red  ink  may  be  prepared 
by  adding  stannous  chloride  to  a  decoction  of 
Brazil  wood  and  thickening  with  gum  arabic; 
;  carmine  or  cochineal  may  also  be  used  as  the  col- 
oring matter.  A  reliable  formula  is  as  follows: 
^Add  to  the  carbonate  of  potassium,  sodium,  or 
^ammonium,  twice  its  weight  of  powdered  argol 
(crude  potassium  bitartrate)  ;  when  the  effer- 
vescence has  ceased,  decant  or  filter  the  solution 
from  the  insoluble  matter;  to  this  fluid  add  one- 
half  its  quantity  by  measure  of  aluminum  oxa- 
late, prepared  by  dissolving  newly  precipitated 
alumina  in  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  mix- 
ture thus  prepared  is  colored,  when  cool,  with 
bruised  or  powdered  cochineal,  and,  after  stand- 
ing for  48  hours,  is  strained.  The  modem  red  ink 
is  frequently  little  more  than  a  solution  of  some 
aniline  color,  such  as  eosin  red  or  rosein. 

Blue  Writtng-Ixk.  Ordinary  blue  ink  is  a 
preparation  of  Prussian  blue,  and  may  be  made 
b}-  triturating  6  parts  of  this  substance  and  1 
part  of  oxalic  acid  with  a  little  water  to  a  per- 
fectly smooth  paste,  and  diluting  the  mass  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  water.  An  excel- 
lent blue  ink  is  made  by  dissolving  soluble  Paris 
blue,  which  is  also  called  comflotcer  blue,  in 
alcohol. 

Anilixe  WRrrrxG-IxKs.  The  general  formula 
for  making  aniline  inks  is  to  dissolve  15  parts 
of  any  aniline  color  in  150  parts  of  strong  alcohol 
in  a  glass  vessel,  and,  after  allowing  the  solution 
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to  stand  for  three  hours,  adding  1000  parts  of  dis- 
tilled water;  the  liquid  is  then  heated  gently  for 
some  hours,  or  until  the  color  of  the  alcohol  has 
quite  disappeared,  whereupon  it  is  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  GO  parts  of  powdered  gum  arabic  in 
250  parts  of  water.  This  formula  may  be  fol- 
lowed for  the  ordinary  violet  or  purple  ink,  as 
well  as  for  the  many  other  colors,  such  as  green, 
yellow,  etc.,  which  are  sometimes  used. 

Metaixic  Inks.  Gold,  silver,  and  similar 
metallic  inks  may  "be  made  by  taking  equal  parts 
of  the  metal  in  leaf  and  triturating  with  honey 
until  the  metal  is  reduced  to  the  finest  possible 
state  of  division ;  then  agitating  with  30  parts  of 
hot  water,  allowing  to  settle,  decanting  the 
water,  repeating  the  washing  several  times,  and 
finally  drying  the  metal  and  mixing  it  with  a 
little  weak  gum  arabic  water  for  use. 

Special  Inks.  Copying-ink  is  made  by  adding 
a  thickening  substance,  such  as  gum  arabic,  gum 
dextrin,  or  glycerin,  to  ordinarv'  ink.  Indelible 
inks  consist  chiefly  of  India  ink  rubbed  into  ordi- 
nary ink.  Indelible  marking-inks  are  made  with 
a  silver  salt,  such  as  the  nitrate  dissolved  in 
water  and  ammonia,  with  a  little  gum,  to  which 
some  India  ink  has  been  added. 

Sympathetic  or  Secret  Ixks.  These  are 
fluids  which  produce  colorless  writing  upon 
paper;  but,  when  the  latter  is  subsequently  ex- 
posed to  heat  or  proper  chemical  action,  the 
writing  becomes  colored  and  clearly  readable. 
Among  the  favorite  secret  inks  may  be  mentioned 
solutions  of  lead  acetate,  whose  invisible  marks 
on  paper  turn  black  on  exposure  to  sulphureted 
hydrogen,  owing  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of 
lead.  C(rf)alt  nitrate  solution  furnishes  another 
favorite  secret  ink,  its  marks  on  paper  turning 
blue  on  treatment  with  oxalic  acid.  Solutions  of 
cobalt  chloride  or  the  nitro-chloride  yield  tracings 
which  become  green  or  blue  when  heated,  and  dis- 
appear again  as  the  paper  cools. 

IxK-PowT)ERS.  These  are  nothing  but  the 
common  constituents  of  ink  in  a  dry  state.  Black 
ink-powder  may  be  made  by  mixing  4  parts  of 
powdered  nutgalls,  2  parts  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
and  one  part  of  gum  arabic.  The  dry  aniline 
colors  may  be  similarly  used. 

Pbixtixg-Ixks.  Any  ink  used  in  printing  is 
essentially  a  pigment  of  the  required  color,  mixed 
with  an  oil  or  varnish.  Good  printing-ink  should 
have  the  following  properties:  It  must  distribute 
freely  and  easily  and  work  sharp  and  clean;  it 
must  not  have  too  much  tenacity  for  the  type, 
but  come  off  freely  and  adhere  to  the  paper;  it 
must  dry  almost  immediately  on  the  paper,  and 
not  dry  at  all  on  the  tjpe  or  rollers;  it  should  be 
practically  proof  against  the  effects  of  time  and 
chemical  reagents,  and  never  change  color.  The 
pigment  used  for  the  best  black  ink  is  lampblack, 
and  the  vehicle  is  usually  linseed  oil.  Mineral 
pigments  are  generally  used  to  produce  the  dif- 
ferent colored  printing-inks.  Details  concern- 
ing the  manufacture  of  printing  -  inks  may  be 
found  in  any  of  the  larger  handbooks  on  print- 
ing. In  lithography,  the  writing-ink  for  draw- 
ing on  the  stone  may  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
tallow,  wax.  soap,  and  shellac,  mixed  up  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  Paris  black.  The  printing- 
ink  which  is  used  to  take  the  impression  of  en- 
graved plates,  with  a  view  to  transference  to  the 
stone,  may  consist  of  equal  parts  of  tallow,  wax, 
soap,  shellac,  and  pitch. 

Consult:    Spon,  Workshop  Receipts    (London, 
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1883)  ;  Lehner,  Tintenfabrikation  (Vienna, 
1885)  ;  Schluttig  and  Neumann,  Die  Ei&engallus- 
tinten;  Grundlagen  zu  ihrer  Beurteilung  (Dres- 
den, 1890)  ;  Naquet,  Legal  Chemistry,  trans,  by 
Battershall  (New  York,  1876)  ;  Frazer,  Biblio- 
tica;  or,  the  Study  of  Documents  (Philadelphia, 
1901). 

INKBERRY,,  or  Winterbebby  (Ilex  glabra). 
An  evergreen  shrub  2  to  4  feet  high,  which  be- 
longs to  the  holly  family  (llicina;),  and  which  is 
found  upon  sandy  soils  in  the  United  States  from 
Massachusetts  to  Florida.  The  leaves  are  dark 
green,  an  inch  or  more  long,  wedge-lanceolate  or 
oblong,  smooth  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface ; 
the  sterile  flowers  in  clusters  of  from  3  to  6,  fer- 
tile ones  solitary  and  followed  by  small  black 
berries.  Its  leaves  and  bark  were  formerly  used 
as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fever.  Its  principal 
use  is  for  decoration,  as  a  constituent  in  bou- 
quets, for  which  purpose  it  is  shipped  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  from  southern  New  Jer- 
sey. Sometimes  it  takes  the  place  of  the  Ameri- 
can holly  (Ilex  quercifolia) ,  but  it  is  not  so 
ornamental. 

INKCAP  (Coprinus  comatus) .  An  edible 
toadstool.     See  Musheoom. 

INKEBMAN,  in'ker-man'.  A  village  in  the 
Crimea,  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  harbor  of  Sebastopol.  It  is  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  a  battle  during  the  Crimean  War 
betAveen  an  army  of  Russians  60,000  strong,  and 
detachments  of  the  allied  forces,  consisting  of 
about  14,000  troops  actually  engaged.  At  about 
5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  5,  1854, 
the  Russians,  who  had  marched  from  Sebastopol, 
concealed  by  the  darkness  and  a  thick,  drizzling 
rain,  appeared  crowding  up  the  slopes  of  the 
plateau  on  which  the  Allies  were  posted.  Here 
a  portion  of  the  English  Royal  Guards  made  an 
heroic  stand  for  six  hours  against  a  body  of 
Russians  that  was  probably  five  times  as  numer- 
ous. When  victory  scsmed  almost  assured  to  the 
Russians,  French  reenforcements  came  up  to  the 
aid  of  the  British,  and  by  a  splendid  charge  drove 
the  enemy  off  the  field. 

IN'KLE  AND  YARICO.  A  drama  by 
George  Colman  the  younger,  produced  in  1787. 
The  plot,  which  is  taken  from  the  Spectator, 
No.  11,  is  the  story  of  a  young  Englishman  lost 
in  the  Spanish  Main,  who  falls  in  love  with  an 
Indian  maiden,  whom  he  sells  as  a  slave  when 
he  is  rescued. 

INLAND  BILL.     See  Bill  of  Exchange. 

INLAYING.  The  art  of  decorating  flat  sur- 
faces by  the  insertion  of  similar  or  diff"erent 
materials  of  a  diff'erent  color.  It  is  usually 
made  level  with  the  surface,  but  sometimes  in 
slight  relief.  When  wood  of  one  color  is  deco- 
rated by  inlaying  with  others  of  different  colors, 
the  term  'marquetry'  (q.v.)  is  now  generally 
applied.  The  art  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients; it  made  great  progress  in  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  where  it  was  used  in  furniture, 
developing  from  the  use  of  small  geometric  pat- 
terns into  elaborate  representations  of  archi- 
tecture and  figures — the  so-called  Tarsia  work. 
During  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  introduced 
into  France  and  Germany,  where  it  attained 
high  development  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  French  artist  Charles  Andrg  Boule  (1642- 
1732)  was  celebrated  for  his  use  of  tortoise-shell 


and  brass,  known  as  buhlwork — a  new  develop- 
ment of  marquetry. 

Metal  of  one  kind  is  inlaid  with  other  kinds, 
and  often  very  beautiful  effects  are  produced. 
When  steel  is  inlaid  with  gold  or  brass,  it  is 
usually  called  damaskeen  -  work.  One  variety 
produced  in  India  is  called  kuft-gori.  In  this 
the  inlaid  metal,  usually  gold,  occupies  more  of 
the  surface  than  the  metal  forming  the  ground. 
Another  beautiful  variety*  of  Indian  inlaying  ia 
called  tutenague  or  bedery-work,  which  consists 
in  making  the  article  to  be  inlaid,  most  fre- 
quently a  hookah-bowl,  of  an  alloy  consisting  of 
copper  one  part  to  pewter  four  parts.  This  is 
hard,  but  is  easily  cut;  the  pattern  is  then 
engraved,  and  little  pieces  of  thin  silver  cut  to 
the  desired  forms  are  dexterously  hammered  into 
the  spaces  thus  cut  out  to  receive  them. 

In  the  art  of  stone-inlaying  the  Florentines 
have  long  held  the  palm ;  their  favorite  work 
is  black  marble,  with  inlaid  figures  of  brilliant 
colored  stones;  this  work  is  called  pietra  dura, 
or  Florentine  work.  Very  beautiful  work  of 
this  kind  is  now  made  in  the  Imperial  works  at 
Saint  Petersburg,  where  the  art  has  of  late  been 
sedulously  cultivated  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. This  was  always  a  favorite  art  in 
Delhi  and  Agra,  where  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite work  is  still  produced.  It  was,  however, 
originally  introduced  from  Europe  by  the  French 
artist  Austin  de  Bordeaux,  who  decorated  the 
Taj  Mahal.  Usually,  in  the  Indian  work,  white 
marble  forms  the  groundwork,  and  the  figures 
are  formed  of  carnelian,  jasper,  agate,  jade, 
lapis-lazuli,  and  other  costly  stones.  No  stone- 
inlaying  has  ever  surpassed  the  inlaid  marble 
walls  of  the  celebrated  Taj  Mahal.  The  designs 
are  very  artistic,  the  execution  almost  marvelous, 
and  the  harmony  of  color  produced  by  the  differ- 
ent stones  employed  is  most  beautiful.  Many 
other  materials  than  those  mentioned  are  used 
for  inlaying;  and  there  is  a  style  of  inlaid  work 
in  which  small  squares  of  colored  stone,  glass,  or 
pottery  are  made  to  form  pictorial  and  artistic 
decorations;    this  is  called  mosaic-work. 

IN'MAN,  George  Ellis  (1814-40).  An  Eng- 
lish song-writer.  He  was  clerk  to  a  firm  of 
London  wine  merchants,  but  opium  proved  his 
ruin,  and  he  killed  himself  in  Saint  James's 
Park.  His  best  known  songs  are:  The  Days  of 
Yore  (1838);  Saint  George's  Flag  of  England 
(1840);  Sireet  Mary  Mine;  My  Native  Hills 
(music  by  Bishop)  ;  and  Wake,  Wake,  My  Love, 
which  was  sung  to  a  melody  by  R.  A.  Wallis, 
for  whose  opera.  The  Arcadians,  Inman  wrote  the 
book. 

INMAN,  Henry  (1801-46).  An  American 
portrait,  genre,  and  landscape  painter.  He  was 
born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  October  20,  1801,  and  was 
a  pupil  of  John  Wesley  Jarvis  in  New  York  City. 
He  excelled  in  portrait  painting,  but  was  less 
careful  in  genre  pictures.  Among  his  land- 
scapes are  "Rydal  Falls,  England,"  "October 
Afternoon,"  and  "Ruins  of  Brambletye."  His 
genre  subjects  include  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  "The 
News  Boy,"  and  "Boyhood  of  Washington;"  his 
portraits,  those  of  Henry  Rutgers  and  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck,  in  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety; of  Bishop  White,  Chief  Justices  Marshall 
and  Nelson,  Jacob  Barker,  Willinm  Wirt,  Audu- 
bon, De  Witt  Clinton,  Martin  Van  Buren,  and 
William  H.   Seward.     During  a  year  spent   in 
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England  in  1844-45,  he  paintod  Wordsworth, 
Macauhiy,  John  Chambers,  and  other  celebrities, 
lie  returned  to  America  in  failing  health,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  January  17,  1846,  was 
engaged  ou  a  series  of  historical  pictures  for  the 
Capitol  at  Washington. 

His  son  and  pupil,  John  O'Brien  Inman 
(1828 — ),  a  genre  painter,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  June  10.  1828.  From  the  West,  where 
he  had  gained  a  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter, 
he  went  to  New  York  and  ojMjned  a  studio.  His 
flower  pieces  and  genre  pictures  were  much  ad- 
mired. Since  186(5  he  has  resided  at  Rome.  He 
is  noted  fur  his  pictures  of  Roman  peasants. 

IN  MEMOIUAM.  A  poem  by  Tennyson 
(1850),  in  memory  of  his  friend  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam. 

INN,  In.  An  important  tributary  of  the  up- 
per Danube,  rising  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
SavIss  Canton  of  Orisons,  at  an  altitude  of  over 
8000  feet  (Map:  Germany,  E  4).  It  flows 
through  the  canton  in  a  northeastern  direction, 
traversing  the  valley  of  Engadine,  and  as  a  vio- 
lent mount.nin  torrent  enters  Tyrol  through  the 
Finstermiinz  Pass.  It  maintains  its  northeast- 
ern direction  through  Tyrol,  where  its  valley  is 
famous  for  its  scenery,  and  turns  north  at  Kuf- 
stein,  a  short  distance  below  its  entrance  into 
Bavaria.  At  the  town  of  Rosenheim  the  Inn  in- 
creases considerably  in  volume,  becoming  broad 
and  filled  with  islands,  and  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Danube  at  Passau  it  is  wider  than  the  main 
river.  The  total  length  of  the  Inn  is  about  320 
miles.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Hall,  a  short 
distance  below  Innsbruck,  but  its  commercial  im- 
portance is  greatly  detracted  from  by  the  rapid- 
ity of  its  course.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Salzach  and  the  Alz. 

INN  (AS.  inn.  in.  house,  chamber,  from  in, 
within.  Goth.,  OHG.,  Ger.,  Olr.,  Lat.  in,  Gk.  ev, 
en,  in).  The  older  English  name  of  a  place  of 
public  entertainment  for  travelers.  In  the  early 
ages,  when  among  all  except  the  most  savage 
peoples  the  law  of  hospitality  was  strictly  in- 
terpreted, and  when,  owing  to  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  most  lands,  it  was  a  necessity  of  exist- 
ence, there  was  little  need  for  public  houses. 
The  earliest  approximation  to  what  was  later 
meant  by  an  inn  is  foimd  in  the  caravanserais 
(q.v. )  of  the  East — imfurnished  lodgings  on  the 
high  roads  which  travelers  might  occupy  on  their 
passage.  Such  was  the  'inn'  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  temples  of 
the  ancient  religions  usually  afi"orded  shelter  for 
pilgrims  to  their  shrines.  This  custom  has  been 
kept  up  in  modem  pilgrimage  places;  thus  Saint 
Philip  de  Neri  had  an  immense  hospice  built 
to  receive  those  who  came  to  the  jubilee  of  1600. 

Under  the  Roman  Emperors,  houses  were  estab- 
lished at  the  posting-stations  on  the  great  roads, 
which  began  to  approximate  to  the  modem  inn. 
These  were  not,  however,  open  to  all  comers, 
but  were  at  the  service  of  Imperial  messengers, 
and  of  favored  persons  who  could  show  an 
authorization  known  as  diploma  tractatorium. 
There  were  also  lodging-places  for  unofficial  way- 
farers, known  as  diversoria  or  stabularia,  the 
latter  affording  accommodation  to  both  man  and 
beast.  A  classical  description  is  that  of  Horace 
in  his  account  in  the  Satires  of  his  journey  to 
Brundusium,  where  he  characterizes  the  inn- 
keeper in  a  spirit  of  modem  protest  as  perfidua 
Vol.  X.— 3. 


caupo.  The  city  of  Rome  had  many  small  inns, 
or  rather  lodging-houses,  which  had  a  bad  name, 
and  were  daily  inspected  hy  ilie  lictors  of  the 
pra'tor  or  a'dile. 

In  Christian  times,  hospitality  being  named 
by  Saint  Paul  as  a  sjiecial  duty  of  a  bishop,  the 
episcopal  cities  were  the  first  to  provide  shelters 
for  strangers;  and  the  monasteries  provided 
shelter  and  food  for  travelers  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  Some  estat)l  ishments  of  this  kind 
remained  celebrated  even  at  a  later  date,  such 
as  those  on  the  Alpine  passes  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Saint  Bernard,  the  Simplon,  and  Mont 
Cenis.  The  unusual  amount  of  traveling  brought 
about  by  the  Crusades  led  to  the  establishment 
of  brotherhoods  specially  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  hospitality,  whether  the  recipients  of  it  were 
sick  or  well.     See  Hospitalers. 

The  modem  inn,  at  which  entertainment  was 
afforded  as  a  matter  of  business,  was  of  later 
growth.  Erasmus  gives  a  vivid  and  amusing 
picture  of  the  crude  provisions  of  the  German 
inns  in  his  time.  Nowhere  in  Europe  did  these 
establishments  so  soon  attain  a  recognized  and 
respectable  character  as  in  England,  where  many 
of  the  old  inns,  with  designations  frequently 
adopted  from  the  devices  of  powerful  families, 
became  famous — in  London,  for  example,  the 
Angel,  the  Bell,  the  Belle  Savage,  the  Bull  and 
^louth,  and  the  White  Horse.  The  older  ones 
were  usually  built  round  a  courtyard,  entered 
from  the  street  by  a  wide  covered  passage.  This 
form,  possibly  a  sunival  of  Roman  architectural 
methods,  was  common  also  in  France  and  Italy. 
The  English  inns  play  no  small  part  in  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries;  and  where  they  still  exist,  in  the 
smaller  places,  the  friendly  personal  attention 
to  the  guest's  comfort  gives  them  an  attractive- 
ness seldom  found  in  the  more  pretentious 
modern  hotel  (q.v.).  Consult:  Michel  and 
Foumier,  Histoire  des  hotelleries,  cabarets, 
hotels  garnis,  etc.  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1851)  ;  Bor- 
chardt.  Das  Gast-  und  Schankgewerhe  in  Ver- 
gangenheit  und  Gegenicart    (Greifswald,  1901). 

INN,  INNKEEPEB.  In  point  of  law,  an  inn 
is  a  public  house  of  entertainment  for  travelers 
for  compensation.  An  innkeeper  is  a  person  who 
holds  himself  out  as  engaged  in  the  business  of 
receiving  and  affording  accommodation  ( includ- 
ing food,  drink,  and  lodging)  for  travelers,  or 
other  transient  guests,  for  compensation.  A  tav- 
ern, being  a  place  where  only  food  and  drink  are 
served,  was  not  included  in  the  term  inn;  but 
the  more  modem  term  'hotel'  is,  in  a  legal  sense, 
synonymous  with  the  term  inn. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  common  law  re- 
garded innkeepers  as  engaged  in  a  public  calling 
like  that  of  common  carriers,  warehousemen, 
wharfingers,  etc.  It  imposed  upon  them  peculiar 
obligations  and  granted  corresponding  rights  or 
privileges.  The  innkeeper  is  legally  bound,  so 
long  as  he  has  accommodations,  to  receive  all 
proper  persons  applying'  for  accommodation,  and 
is  liable  for  damages  upon  his  failure  to  do  so. 
,In  early  times  he  was  bound  also  to  supply  ac- 
commodations for  his  guest's  horse,  but  it  is 
now  the  law  that  one  may  engage  in  the  business 
of  innkeeping  without  supplying  any  accommo- 
dation for  horses.  The  innkeeper  is  not  bound, 
however,  to  receive  one  who  is  drunk,  disorderly, 
affected  with  a  contagious  disease,  or  who  is 
otherwise   obnoxious.     The  prospective  guest  is 
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not  entitled  to  select  whatever  accommodation 
the  inn  affords,  and  if  he  will  not  accept  such 
reasonable  accommodation  as  is  offered  the  inn- 
keeper may  order  him  to  leave  the  house.  As 
some  compensation  for  this  compulsory  hospital- 
ity, the  innkeeper  is  allowed  certain  privileges; 
thus,  he  has  a  lien  on  the  horse  and  carriage 
or  goods  of  the  guest  for  that  part  of  the  bill 
or  reckoning  applicable  to  each  respectively,  and 
for  the  sum  due  for  accommodation  afforded  to 
the  guest,  i.e.  he  may  keep  these  until  his  bill 
is  paid  for  their  keep,  even  though  they  are  not 
the  property  of  the  guest  ( see  Lien  ) ,  but  he  can- 
not detain  the  person  of  his  guest  until  pay- 
ment is  made. 

While  an  innkeeper  has  his  remedy  by  lien 
for  his  charges,  he  is  under  great  responsibility 
for  the  safety  of  the  goods  of  his  guests.  In 
general,  he  is  absolutely  liable  for  the  safety  of 
all  goods  brought  to  his  house  by  the  guests 
unless  the  loss  occurs  by  act  of  God  or  the  pub- 
lic enemy.  An  act  of  God  is  any  vis  major  in 
which  there  is  no  element  of  human  agency.  A 
public  enemy  is  a  de  facto  government  in  actual 
state  of  war  with  the  Government  to  which  the 
innkeeper  is  subject.  (See  these  topics  under 
the  head  of  Carkiek,  Common.)  Hence  the  inn- 
keeper is  liable  to  his  guest  for  loss  by  fire  or 
theft,  although  in  some  States  the  innkeeper  is 
exempted  by  statute  from  liability  for  loss  by 
fire  not  caused  by  the  negligence  of  himself  or 
his  servants.  The  innkeeper  is  excused  if  the  loss 
is  caused  by  the  guest's  own  negligence — as,  for 
example,  by  his  leaving  the  door  of  his  room  un- 
locked or  by  his  leaving  a  box  or  package  con- 
taining valuables  in  a  public  room  of  the  inn 
without  delivering  the  package  to  the  innkeeper 
or  his  servants.  An  innkeeper  cannot  escape 
liability  by  posting  a  notice  in  the  guest's  room 
or  other  part  of  the  house  to  the  effect  that  he 
will  not  be  answerable  for  such  losses,  such  no- 
tice being  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  law 
which  imposes  the  extraordinary  liability  on  the 
innkeeper.  The  innkeeper  may,  however,  make 
reasonable  regulations  for  protecting  the  prop- 
erty of  the  guests,  as  requiring  all  valuables  be- 
longing to  guests  to  be  deposited  in  the  inn- 
keeper's safe,  and  if  the  guest  after  fair  notice 
fails  to  comply  with  the  regulation,  the  inn- 
keeper is  not  liable  for  loss  of  the  valuables, 
unless  due  to  his  own  misconduct  or  that  of  his 
servants. 

One  who  takes  his  meals  in  a  public  restaurant 
attached  to  an  inn  is  not  a  guest  of  the  inn 
itself,  and  his  rights  are  merely  those  of  a 
casual  boarder.  An  innkeeper  may  entertain 
boarders  living  regularly  in  his  house,  as  well 
as  transient  guests  or  travelers;  but  as  to  these 
his  liability  is  only  that  of  a  boarding-house 
keeper.  Innkeepers  are  subject  to  various  statu- 
tory regulations  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  innkeeper  is  engaged  in  a  public  calling,  do 
not  violate  any  of  the  constitutional  provisions 
guaranteeing  the  rights  of  citizens.  Thus  he 
may  be  compelled  to  keep  a  regular  register  of 
his  guests,  provide  safety  appliances  to  avoid" 
danger  of  fire,  and  he  may  even  be  subject  to 
regulations  as  to  food  and  accommodations.  See 
Public  Callings;  Boarding-House ;  Bailment. 
Consult:  American  and  English  Encyclopcedia 
of  Law,  vol.  16,  2d  ed. ;  Schouler,  Bailments; 
James,  Liens. 
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INNATE  IDEAS  (Lat.  innatus,  inborn,  from 
m,  in  +  nasci,  to  be  bom).  Ideas  which,  by  some 
philosophers,  are  supposed  to  form  part  of  the 
actual  equipment  or  content  of  consciousness  at 
birth;  or  if  they  do  not  appeal  till  later,  are 
supposed  not  to  be  due  to  anw  experience  falling 
within  the  life  of  the  individual.  The  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  our  universal  and  necessary 
judgments  (see  Judgment)  gave  rise  to  this 
tlieory  of  innate  ideas.  We  find  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  this  theory  in  Plato's  (q.v.)  doctrine 
of  reminiscence,  and  a  vigorous  defense,  and  per- 
haps the  most  elaborate  statement  of  it,  in  Leib- 
nitz's doctrine  of  obscure  perceptions. 

INNER  HOUSE.  The  name  given  in  Scot- 
land to  the  higher  division,  or  chamber,  of  the 
great  court  of  the  kingdom,  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion (q.v.).  It  exercises  an  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  inferior  division,  known  as  the 
Outer  House,  though  its  original  jurisdiction  is 
in  general  coordinate  with  that  of  the  latter. 

INNER  MISSION  (Ger.  Innere  Mission). 
The  name  given  in  Germany  to  a  movement 
originated  by  Theodor  Fliedner  (q.v.)  and  fur- 
ther developed  by  Johann  Heinrich  Wichern 
(q.v.) ,  who  gave  it  its  name  in  1848.  It  is  intended 
to  elevate  the  whole  man,  and  so  besides  specific- 
ally Church  work,  such  as  Sunday  schools,  rescue 
missions  for  drunkards  and  prostitutes,  meet- 
ings for  sailors,  railroad  employees,  and  stran- 
gers, it  supports  deaconesses  to  nurse  the  sick, 
maintains  asylums  and  homes  of  all  kinds,  and 
takes  part  in  the  Red  Cross  work.  Underneath 
all  this  exertion  is  the  idea  that  until  the  spirit- 
ual nature  is  aroused  little  can  be  done  for  per- 
manent improvement.  It  is  distinctively  a  Prot- 
estant movement.  There  is  a  central  committee, 
but  it  does  not  exercise  control  of  the  local  com- 
mittees. Consult:  H.  Behm,  Die  Innere  Mis- 
sion, eine  kirchliche  Reformbewegung  der  19. 
Jahrhunderts  (Giitersloh,  1892)  ;  Filnfzig  Jahre 
der  Inneren  Mission  (report  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, Berlin,  1898)' 

INNER  TEMPLE.  One  of  the  four  ancient 
guilds  of  lawyers  known  as  Inns  of  Court  in 
London,  having  the  exclusive  privilege  of  calling 
persons  to  the  English  bar.     See  Inns  of  Court. 

INNES,  in'es,  Cosmo  (1798-1874).  A  Scotch 
lawyer  and  antiquary,  born  at  Dvirris.  He  was 
educated  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and 
at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and 
Oxford.  He  studied  law,  but  never  had  a  large 
practice.  He  arranged  the  documents  of  Register 
House,  and  edited  Rescinded  Acts  and  Acts  of  the 
Scots  Parliament,  112Jf-1707.  He  displayed  so 
great  an  interest  in  the  pre-Reformation  period 
that  he  was  suspected  of  sympathy  with  Rome. 
From  1846  to  1874  he  was  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  history  at  Edinbvirgh.  His  Avorks, 
besides  the  editions  mentioned,  and  many  char- 
t.ularies  of  Scottish  religious  houses,  were: 
Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1860);  Sketches 
of  Early  Scotch  History  (1861)  ;  Lectures  on 
Scotch  Legal  Antiquities  (1872);  and  Memoir 
of  Dean  Ramsay  (1874). 

INNES,  Thomas  (1662-1744).  An  historian 
of  Scotland.  He  was  born  at  Drumgask,  Aber- 
deenshire, in  1662,  and  educated  in  Paris.  In 
1692  he  was  ordained  priest  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  passed  most  of  his  remaining 
years    in   Paris,    occasionally   visiting   England 
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and  Scotland,  chiefly  for  historical  research. 
The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to  refute  the 
fabuluus  narratives  of  Scotland,  which  had 
been  hitherto  generally  accepted  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  to  supply,  in  place  of  fable,  a  true 
history.  The  preparatory  task  he  accomplished 
in  his  Critical  Es«ajf  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants 
of  Scotland  (2  vols.,  London,  1729).  In  the 
preparation  of  this  work  he  examined  all  the 
manuscripts  and  other  material  relating  to  the 
subject  which  he  could  find  in  France,  England, 
and  Scotland.  The  task  was  extremely  difficult, 
for  in  his  time  most  of  these  manuscripts  were 
wholly  unknown  except  to  a  few  antiquaries; 
but  the  complete  success  of  his  labor  is  admitted 
by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  this  portion  of 
Scottish  history.  The  Critical  Essay  has  been 
reprinted  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  Grub 
in  his  Historiatts  of  Scotland,  riii.  (Edinburgh, 
1879).  After  finishing  the  critical  part  of  his 
task,  Innes  began  his  constructive  work  in  his 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland. 
The  first  volume  only  was  completed  by  the  au- 
thor, and  the  second,  so  far  as  he  had  progressed 
with  it,  reaches  merely  to  the  year  821  (ed.  by 
Grub  for  the  Spaulding  Club,  Aberdeen,  1853). 
Besides  these  principal  works  he  wrote  many 
dissertations  and  letters,  and  made  valuable  col- 
lections of  manuscripts.  His  death  occurred  in 
1744.  In  addition  to  his  Memoir,  by  Grub,  men- 
tioned above,  consult :  Chambers,  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  (Glasgow, 
1837)  ;  Forbes,  Ane  Account  of  the  Familie  of 
Innes  (compiled  1698;  printed  for  Spaulding 
Club,  Aberdeen,  1864). 

INNESS,  in'es,  Geobge  (1825-94).  An  Ameri- 
can landscape  painter.  He  was  bom  May  1, 
1825,  at  Xewburg.  X.  Y.  He  took  his  first  draw- 
ing lessons  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  two 
years  later  he  entered  a  store  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  soon  afterwards  accepted  a  position  for  one 
year  with  a  firm  of  map-engravers.  In  1843  he 
studied  and  made  sketches  from  nature  near 
Newark,  and  two  years  later  he  worked  for  a 
short  time  in  the  studio  of  Regis  Gignoux.  at 
New  York.  He  opened  a  studio  of  his  own  in 
that  city,  and  through  a  patron  and  friend  was 
offered  a  trip  abroad.  He  spent  fifteen  months 
in  Italy,  and  in  18.50  he  spent  one  year  in  France. 
On  his  return  he  first  lived -in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  but  in  1862  made  his  home  in  Eagles- 
wood,  near  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  and  near 
New  York.  He  died  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan, 
Scotland,  August  3.  1894.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  intellectual  qualities,  of  keen  wit,  always 
ready  to  express  his  thoughts  on  aft  subjects 
with  strong,  clear  statements. 

Inness  is  generally  considered  the  greatest 
American  landscape  painter.  His  style  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Fontainebleau-Barbizon  group. 
His  subjects  included  the  pageants  of  sunrise, 
high  moon,  sunset,  and  evening;  each  picture 
seeming  to  pulsate  with  luminous  qualities,  at- 
mospheric charm,  and  poetical  conception.  He 
has  been  called  a  'color  poet.'  His  works,  as  to 
style,  may  be  classed  into  two  periods.  The 
first  period  includes  his  early  years  of  conscien- 
tious study,  when  great  importance  was  given 
to  detail,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the 
forms  of  nature;  the  subjects  of  these  paintings 
were  panoramic   in   character,   although   always 


good  in  composition  and  color-tone.  After  1878 
his  works  were  rather  the  interpretation  of  some 
passing  effect  or  emotion ;  they  were  full  of  per- 
sonality, and  are  expressed  with  great  breadth 
and  simplicity  in  technique. 

There  was  a  notable  exhibition  of  his  paint- 
ings, numbering  two  hundred  and  forty,  held  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Building,  New  York,  in  December, 
1894;  and  a  sale  of  some  of  the  best  examples, 
known  as  the  Halsted  Collection,  in  1895,  which 
brought  large  prices  and  much  attention  from 
the  public.  Many  well-known  amateurs  possess 
works  painted  by  him,  and  there  are  five  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  Among 
the  most  important  of  his  works  are:  "Under 
the  Greenwood;"  "Close  of  a  Stormy  Day;" 
"Loitering;"  "Pine  Groves  of  Barberini  Villa," 
Metropolitan  Museum;  "An  Autumn  Morning;" 
"Autumn  Gold"  (1888)  ;  "The  Edge  of  the  For- 
est" (1891);  "Tenafly  Oaks"  (1892);  "Passing 
Storm;"  "Near  the  Village"  (1892)  ;  "Moonrise" 
(1886)  ;  "Winter  Morning,  Montclair,  New  Jer- 
sey" (1894). 

INNESS,  George,  Jr.  (1854—).  An  Ameri- 
can landscape  and  animal  painter,  bom  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  in 
Rome,  from  1870  to  1874,  and  of  Bonnat,  in 
Paris.  Afterwards  he  shared  a  studio  with  his 
father  in  New  York  City  for  several  years.  He 
began  to  exhibit  in  1877,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  in  1880,  and 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1899.  He 
received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Salon  in 
1899.  His  pictures  include  the  animal  subjects 
"Monarch  of  the  Farm"  and  "Mother  of  the 
Herd"  (1883)  ;  and  "The  Coming  Storm"  (1885) 
and  "Morning  on  the  River"  (1902).  His  work 
is  characterized  by  direct,  vigorous  style,  and 
good  color. 

IN'NISFAII,  (Jr.,  Island  of  Destiny).  An 
ancient  name  applied  by  the  bards  to  Ireland. 

INNOCENT.  The  name  of  thirteen  popes. 
IxxocEXT  I.,  Pope  402-417,  a  native  of  Albano. 
His  pontificate  was  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  early  centuries,  in  its  development  of  the 
relations  of  the  Roman  See  with  other  churches, 
both  Eastern  and  \^'estem,  He  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended, if  not  originated,  the  system  of  naming 
legates  to  represent  the  Pope.  He  maintained 
with  a  firm  hand  the  right  of  the  Roman  Bishop 
to  hear  appeals  from  other  churches,  and  his 
letters  abound  with  assertions  of  universal  juris- 
diction. At  the  request  of  Saint  Augustine  and 
the  North  African  bishops,  in  404,  he  induced  the 
Emperor  Honorius  to  pass  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  Catholics  against  the  Donatists.  He 
strongly  supported  Saint  John  Chrysostom 
against  his  opponents.  His  last  years  were  full 
of  trouble,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  Alaric  upon 
Rome,  which  in  410  was  pillaged,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Shrine  of  the  Apostles.  His  last 
two  letters  were  written  to  encourage  Saint  Je- 
rome in  his  difficulties  with  the  troublesome 
Eustochium  and  Paula  and  with  the  Origenists. 
The  whole  of  his  important  correspondence  is  in 
Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  xx. 

IxxocEXT  II.  (Gregorio  Papareschi).  Pope 
1130-43.  He  was  opposed  by  a  faction  among  the 
cardinals,  who  set  up  an  antipope  under  the  title 
of  Anacletus  II.  But  Innocent  was  supported  by 
Louis  VI.,  the  French  bishops,  and  Saint  Bernard, 
and  restored  to  Rome  by  Lothair,  whom  he  crowned 
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as  Emperor.  Anacletus  still  maintained  posses- 
sion of  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  until  his  death 
in  1138,  and  Innocent  was  obliged  to  absent  him- 
self from  Eome  during  much  of  that  time.  In 
1139  he  held  the  second  Lateran  Council,  which 
was  attended  by  about  a  tliousand  bishops,  and 
confirmed  the  condemnation  pronounced  by  sev- 
eral councils  on  Abelard  and  the  followers  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia.  In  1141  a  conflict  arose  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  his  former  supporter,  Louis 
VII.,  which  resulted  in  an  interdict  covering  any 
place  where  the  King  might  be,  and  only  removed 
by  Celestine  II.  Consult:  Martens,  Die  Bcsetz- 
ung  des  papstUchen  Stuhles  unter  Heinrich  III. 
tind  Heinrich  IV.  (Freiburg,  1886)  ;  Miihlbacher, 
Die  Sitreitige  Papsttoahl  des  Jahres  1130  (Inns- 
bruck, 1876)  ;  and  the  letters  of  Innocent  II.  in 
Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  clxxix. 

Innocent  III.  (Lotario  de'  Conti).  Pope  1198- 
1216.  This  was  by  far  the  greatest  Pope  of  the 
name,  and  under  him  the  power  of  the  Papacy 
was  more  widely  extended  than  ever  before.  He 
was  born  at  Anagni  in  1161  and  made  cardinal 
by  his  uncle,  Clement  III.,  after  a  distinguished 
career  in  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Rome.  His  election 
to  the  Papacy  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  was 
looked  upon  with  misgiving,  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  a  poem  by  the  famous  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide:  "0  wg  der  babest  ist  June:  hilf, 
hCrre,  diner  kristenheit"  (Alas,  the  Pope  is  too 
young:  help,  Lord,  tliy  Christendom!).  But  the 
combined  strength  and  wisdom  of  his  rule  soon 
allayed  these  fears.  His  first  success  was  the 
restoration  of  the  Papal  authority  in  Rome  and 
the  States  of  the  Church;  but  he  soon  extended 
his  influence  to  every  part  of  Europe.  In  Ger- 
many he  adjudicated  with  authority  upon  the 
rival  claims,  of  Otho,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and 
Philip  of  Swabia;  and  a  second  time  he  inter- 
posed effectually  in  behalf  of  his  ward,  Fred- 
erick II.  In  France  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
injured  Ingeborg,  whom  Philip  Augustus  had 
attempted  to  repudiate  in  order  to  marry  Agnes 
of  Meran.  Another  interposition  in  favor  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  was  that  by  which 
he  disciplined  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon,  who  had 
married  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  His 
legates  crowned  the  Prince  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  even  the  King  of  Ar- 
menia received  the  investiture  of  his  kingdom 
from  them.  The  history  of  his  relations  with 
England  (see  John;  Langton,  Stephen)  is  no 
less  noteworthy  as  an  exhibition  of  the  extent 
of  his  supremacy.  That  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing to  the  completeness  of  his  authority  through- 
out the  then  known  world,  the  Latin  conquest 
of  Constantinople  put  an  end  to  the  shadowy 
pretensions  of  the  Eastern  rivals  of  his  power, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  As  an  ecclesias- 
tical administrator  Innocent  III.  holds  a  high 
place.  He  was  a  vigorous  guardian  of  public 
and  private  morality,  a  steady  protector  of  the 
weak  against  oppression,  and  zealous  in  conflict 
with  simony  and  other  abuses  of  the  time.  He 
prohibited  the  multiplication  of  religious  orders 
by  private  authority,  but  he  lent  all  his  influence 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  remarkable  spiritual 
movement  in  which  the  two  great  mendicant 
orders  (see  Franciscans;  Dominicans)  had 
their  origin.  The  celebrated  fourth  Lateran 
Council  (q.v. ),  held  in  1215,  marked  the  zenith  of 
his  remarkable  reign.  In  the  following  year, 
while  busily  engaged  in  promoting  peace  among 


the  Italian  cities,  so  as  to  remove  obstacles  to 
the  Crusade,  Innocent  was  seized  with  a  fever 
and  died  at  Perugia  in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  Con- 
sult: Von  Hurtre,  Geschichte  des  Fupstes  Inno- 
cenz  III.  und  seiner  Zeitgenossen  (4  vols.,  3d 
ed.  Hamburg,  1841-43)  ;  Barry,  The  Papal  Mon- 
archy   (New    York,    1903)  ;    Brischar,    Innocenz 

III.  und  seine  Zeit  (Freiburg,  1883)  ;  Delisle, 
Mcmoire  sur  les  actes  d'Innocent  III.,  suivi  de 
VHineraire  de  ce  pontife  (Paris,  1857)  ;  Linde- 
mann,  Kritische  Darstellung  der  Verhandlungen 
Innocenz  III.  mit  den  deutschen  Gegenkonigen 
(Magdeburg,  1885)  ;  Gasparin,  Innocent  III. 
(Paris,    1873)  ;    Deutsch,    Pupst    Innocenz    III. 

und  sein  Einflus<s  auf  die  Kirche  (Breslau,  1877). 
Innocent  IV.  (Sinibaldo  de'  Fieschi,  Count  of 
Lavagna).  Pope  1243-54.  He  was  born  at 
Genoa,  of  a  distinguished  family,  and  was  elected 
at  Anagni  by  the  cardinals  who  had  fled  from 
Rome,  then  occupied  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
11.  His  first  and  most  difficult  task  was  to  com- 
pose the  strife  which  had  long  raged  between 
this  brilliant  and  vigorous  prince  and  the  Holy 
See.  Terms  of  peace  were  agreed  to  in  1244,  the 
Imperial  commissioner  being  Peter  de  Vineis 
(q.v.),  afterwards  an  antipope;  but  Frederick  in- 
terpreted them  in  a  sense  of  his  own  and  attempt- 
ed to  seize  the  person  of  Innocent,  who  escaped  to 
Genoa  and  thence  to  Lyons.  To  this  city  he 
summoned  a  general  council  in  1245  to  deal 
with  the  questions  at  issue.  (See  Lyons,  Coun- 
cils OF.)  Innocent  was  unable  to  return  to 
Italy  until  after  Frederick's  death,  arriving  in 
Rome  in  1253.  The  conflict  still  continuing,  he 
excommunicated  the  new  Emperor,  Conrad  IV.,  on 
Maundy  Thursday  of  1254.  Conrad  died  six 
weeks  later:  the  power  of  the  Ghibellines  de- 
clined, and  peace  revisited  Italy.  Manfred,  the 
natural  son  of  Frederick,  then  took  up  arms 
again  at  the  head  of  a  Moorish  army  and  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  on  the  Papal  forces  on  Decem- 
ber 2d.  Five  days  later  Innocent  died  at  Naples. 
He  was  considered  a  man-  of  great  learning  and 
did  much  to  advance  the  universities  of  Paris 
and  Bologna.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  which  was  first  printed 
at  Strassburg  in  1477.  Consult:  Masetti,  I  pon- 
tefici    Onorio    III.,    Oregorio    IX.    ed    Innocente 

IV.  a  fronte  dell'  Imperatore  Federico  II.  (Rome, 
1884)  ;  'Bergar,  Les  registres  d'Innocent  IV .{Vs-Tis, 
1884)  ;  Weber,  Der  Kampf  zwischen  Papst  Inno- 
cenz IV.  und  Kaiser  Friedrich  II.  his  zur  Flucht 
des  Papstes  nach  Lyon  (Berlin,  1900). 

Innocent  V.  (IPierre  de  Tarantaise).  Pope 
1276.  He  was  born  in  Savoy,  entered  the  Domini- 
can Order,  and  taught  with  great  success  in  Paris. 
He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Lyons  in  1271  and 
Cardinal  immediately  afterwards.  His  Pontificate 
lasted  only  five  months  and  was  marked  by  en- 
deavors to  reconcile  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines 
and  to  reunite  the  Eastern  churches  with  Rome. 
He  left  commentaries  on  a  large  part  of  the 
Bible  and  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard. 
Consult  Carboni,  De  Innocentio  V.,  Romano  Pon- 
tifice  (Rome,  1894). 

Innocent  VI.  (Etienne  Aubert).  Pope  1352-62. 
He  was  bom  at  Mont  in  the  Diocese  of  Limoges, 
and  elected  Pope  at  Avignon,  where  he  resided 
during  his  pontificate.  He  was  a  distinguished 
canonist,  and  did  much  to  reform  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  His  influence  was  exerted  for  peace 
in  many  quarters  of  Europe,  and  he  encouraged 
learning,  inviting  Petrarch  to  reside  at  his  Court. 
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Consult  Innoceni  VI.  et  Blanche  de  Bourbon, 
du  papt',  ed.  Dauuiet  (Paris,  1901). 
■rENT  Vll.  (Cosiuio  lie'  Mejjliurati,  a  native 
vi  >;iiiiiona  in  the  Abruzzi).  Poj>e  1404-06.  He 
had  distin^niisheti  himself  by  a  knuwledge  of 
c&non  and  civil  law  and  by  a  holy  life,  so  that 
he  was  made  cardinal  in  13S9  by  Uuniface  IX., 
whose  suecessor  he  was  chosen  amid  the  troubles 
of  the  great  schism.  Little  else  than  these 
tumults  distinguishe<l  his  short  reign,  which  was 
luarked  by  nepotism. 

iNxofKXT  Vlll.  .(.ii'vanni  Battista  Cibo). 
Poix"  1484-92.  He  came  of  a  noble  Genoese  family ; 
bis  father  had  been  a  Roman  senator  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Naples.  He  was  a  widower  when  he 
entered  the  clerical  state  and  won  the  favor  of 
Paul  II.,  who  appointed  him  Bishop  of  Savona, 
and  Sixtus  IV.,  who  made  him  a  cardinal.  He 
strove  to  promote  peace  among  Christian  princes 
and  to  unite  them  against  the  Turks,  who  had 
not  long  before  conquered  Constantinople.  He 
quarreled,  however,  with  King  Ferdinand  of 
Naples  over  the  payment  of  the  customary 
tribute,  excommunicated  him,  and  transferred  his 
kiriL'ilom  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  whereupon 
Ferdinand  yielded.  His  nepotism  was  marked; 
he  gave  his  illejntimate  son  Franceschetto  several 
towns  near  Rome,  and  secured  for  him  the  hand 
of  Maddalena,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
In  compensation  he  made  her  fourteen-year-old 
brother  Giovanni  a  cardinal,  and  thus  opened  the 
way  of  the  family  to  the  Papal  throne.  Consult 
Serdonati,  1  ifa  e  fatti  d'Innocenzo  VIII.  (Milan, 
1829). 

IxNOCEXT  IX.  (Giovanni  Antonio  Facchinetti ) . 
Pope  1591.  He  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1519 
and  studied  law.  He  was  the  first  bishop  named 
by  Pius  IV.,  and,  after  the  close  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  was  nuncio  at  Venice  for  six  years. 
Gregory  XIII.  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  he  held 
important  offices  under  this  Pope  and  his  two  suc- 
cessors, practically  administering  the  Papacy 
during  the  illness  of  Gregory  XIV.  His  own 
reign,  however,  was  cut  short  by  death  after  two 
months,  during  which  he  had  supported  the 
League  in  France.  He  left  a  number  of  learned 
philosophical  and  political  writings. 

Innocent  X.  (Giovanni  Battista  Pamfili). 
Pope  1644-55.  He  was  the  candidate  of  the  Span- 
ish party  in  the  conclave,  and  thus  opposed  by  the 
French.  He  was  much  influenced  by  his  sister- 
in-law  Olirapia  Maidachini,  but  the  insinuations 
of  Gregorio  Leti  are  characterized  by  Ranke 
as  a  baseless  romance.  In  the  bull  Zelus  doinus 
Dei  of  1648  (published  in  1G51)  he  condemned 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  as  injurious  to  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  and  in  1653  he  condemned  the 
famous  five  propositions  of  Jansen  (see  .J.4.NSEN- 
ISM).  On  this  point  consult:  Hergenrother, 
Katholische  Kirche  und  chri»tlicher  Staat  (Frei- 
burg. 1872)  :  and  for  his  life,  Ciampi.  Innocenzo 
X.  Pamfili  e  la  sua  corte  (Rome,  1878). 

I.VNOCEXT  XI.  (Benedetto  Odescalchi).  Pope 
1676-89.  He  was  bom  at  Como  in  1611,  and 
named  cardinal  by  Innocent  X.  in  1645.  Ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Xovara  in  1650.  he  devoted  the 
revenues  of  the  see  to  the  poor,  and  later  resigned 
it  to  his  brother,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Rome. 
He  was  a  vigorous  and  judicious  reformer,  and 
his  reign  is  entirely  free  from  the  stain  of  nepo- 
tism. In  1679  he  censured  as  lax  sixty-five 
propositions  taken  from  Jesuit  works  on  moral 
theology;  and  by  the  constitution  Ctelestis  Pas- 


tor of  1687  condemned  still  more  strongly  sixty- 
eight  pro{>ositions  of  MolinoH  (q.v.).  Although 
he  owed  his  election  to  the  French  party,  he  wais 
soon  involved  in  conflicts  with  Louis  XIV.,  which 
lasted  throughout  his  pontificate.  One  arose  over 
the  claim  of  the  French  Ambassador  in  Rome  to 
a  right  of  asylum,  which  enabled  him  to  shelter 
criminals,  uot  only  in  his  palace,  but  in  the  sur- 
rounding quarter.  Precipitated  by  an  alleged 
attack  by  the  Corsican  guards  of  the  Pope,  it  led 
to  a  military  expedition  being  launched  against 
the  Holy  See.  A  more  serious  conflict  arose  when 
the  Pope  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of 
the  King's  keeping  sees  vacant,  in  virtue  of  what 
was  called  the  Droit  de  regale,  and  appropriat- 
ing their  revenues.  The  resistance  to  this  attempt 
drew  forth  the  celebrated  declaration  of  the 
French  clergy  as  to  the  'Gallican  liberties.'  (See 
Gallicax  Chubch.)  Innocent,  as  did  Bossuet 
and  F^nelon,  disapproved  of  Louis  XIV. 's  meth- 
ods of  converting  the  Huguenots  by  force.  On 
this  point  consult  G^rin,  "Le  pape  Innocent 
XI.  et  la  revocation  de  I'Edit  de  Nantes,"  in 
lievue  des  questions  historiques  (Paris,  1878)  ; 
also  consult,  id.,  "Innocent  XI.  et  la  revolution 
anglaise  de  1688,"  ib.  (Paris,  1876);  id.,  Louis 
XIV.  et  le  Saint  Siege  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1890)  ;  Im- 
mich,  Papst  Innocenz  XI.  (Berlin,  1900)  ;  Mi- 
chaud,  Louis  XIY.  et  Innocent  XL,  4  vols.  (Paris, 
1883). 

Innocent  XXL  (Antonio  Pignatelli).  Pope 
1691-1700.  He  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1615,  and, 
after  filling  important  diplomatic  posts,  was  made 
a  cardinal  by  Innocent  XI.  (whose  reforming  pol- 
icy he  set  himself  to  imitate  when  raised  to  the 
Papacy)  after  a  session  of  the  conclave  lasting 
nearly  six  months.  He  brought  about  a  recon- 
ciliation with  France,  after  the  French  bishops 
had  retracted  the  'four  articles';  and  abandoned 
the  anti-French  policy  which,  since  Urban  VIII., 
the  popes  had  maintained  almost  without  ex- 
ception. 

Innocent  XIII  (ilichelangelo  de'  Conti,  the 
son  of  Carlo  II.,  Duke  of  Poli).  Pope  1721-24.  He 
was  bom  in  1655  and  raised  to  the  episcopate  and 
the  cardinalate  by  Clement  XI.  He  chose  his 
title  as  Pope  in  memory  of  Innocent  III.,  who  had 
belonged  to  his  family.  Like  his  predecessor,  he 
strongly  supported  the  Pretender,  who  was 
always  recognized  as  .James  III.  in  Rome.  At  the 
instance  of  the  French  Court,  he  very  unwillingly 
made  the  Minister  Dubois  a  cardinal;  but  he 
refused  to  recall  the  bull  condemning  Jansenism. 

INNOCENTS,  Holt,  Feast  of.  A  festival 
which  commemorates  the  massacre  of  the  children 
at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  16-18).  These  children 
are  referred  to  as  martyrs  by  Saint  CTyprian,  and 
still  more  explicitly  by  Saint  Augustine:  and  it 
is  to  them  that  the  exquisite  hymn  of  Prudentius, 
Salrete  Flores  llartifnim,  is  addressed.  In  the 
modern  Church  this  feast  is  celebrated  as  a  spe- 
cial holiday  by  the  young,  and  many  curious 
customs  connected  with  it  prevail  in  some  coun- 
tries. One  of  these  is,  that  in  private  families 
the  children  are  on  this  day  privileged  to  wear 
the  clothes  of  the  elders,  and  in  some  sort  to  exer- 
cise authority  over  the  household  in  their  stead. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  celebrates 
this  festival  on  December  28th,  the  color  of  vest- 
ments (except  when  it  falls  on  Sunday,  when  red, 
the  usual  color  of  martyrs,  is  employed)  is  violet, 
the  color  of  mourning,  since  the  innocents  died 
before  the  completion  of  the  work  of  redemption. 
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INNOCENTS,  Massacbe  of  the.  (1)  A 
painting  by  Tintoretto,  in  Venice.  (2)  A  paint- 
ing by  Rubens  in  Munich. 

INNOCENTS  ABROAD.  The  best-known 
work  of  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  ('Mark 
Twain')  (1869),  It  is  the  account  of  a  trip 
undertaken  in  1867  by  a  party  of  Americans,  who 
chartered  the  Quaker  City  and  visited  various 
countries  of  Europe.  The  humor  of  the  work  con- 
sists largely  in  the  contrast  between  the  excita- 
bility and  enthusiasm  of  the  southern  races  and 
the  assumed  indifference  and  ignorance  of  the 
American  tourists,  and  their  refusal  to  be  im- 
pressed by  unfamiliar  surroundings.  The  person- 
ality of  various  actual  members  of  the  company 
is  amusingly  portrayed,  and  the  thoroughly 
American  humor  of  the  work  gave  it  an  immedi- 
ate success. 

INNOMINATE  ARTERY  (Lat.  arteria  in- 
nominata,  artery  without  a  name).  The  first 
large  branch  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
at  a  distance,  on  the  average,  of  three  and  one- 
half  inches  from  the  aortic  valve.  It  divides  into 
the  right  carotid  and  the  right  subclavian  arte- 
ries. It  is  separated  by  an  interval  of  less  than 
one-half  an  inch  from  the  left  common  carotid 
artery.  Its  calibre  is  large,  and  its  average 
length  is  about  one  and  one-half  inches.  Its 
course  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  from  the 
middle  of  the  sternum,  or  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  manubrium  and  the  gladiolus,  to  the  right 
sterno-clavicular  joint.  Its  relations  are  as  fol- 
lows: In  front,  the  inferior  cervical  cardiac 
branch  of  the  right  pneumogastric  nerve,  the  left 
vena  innominata  and  right  inferior  thyroid  veins, 
the  thymus  gland,  and  the  sterno-thyroid  and 
sterno-hyoid  muscles;  behind,  the  trachea;  on 
the  right,  the  pleura,  the  right  vena  innominata, 
and  right  pneumogastric  nerve;  on  the  left,  the 
left  carotid  artery  and  the  thymus  gland.  Through 
the  innominate  artery  flows  all  the  blood  to 
the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck  and  to  the 
right  upper  extremity.  Unsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  cure  aneurism  of  the  right  sub- 
clavian by  tying  the  innominate;  but  they  have 
resulted  only  in  bringing  out  the  fact  that  the 
collateral  circulation  established  in  such  cases 
after  the  operation  is  ample.  See  Aorta;  Cir- 
culation. 

INNOMINATE  BONE  (Lat.  os  innomina- 
turn,  bone  without  a  name) .  In  human  anatomy, 
the  bone  which  forms  the  hip,  and  is  provided 
with  the  socket  into  which  the  head  of  the  femur 
is  received.  There  are  two  of  these  bones  in  the 
skeleton,  and  each  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
ilium,  the  ischium,  and  the  pubic  bone.  See 
Skeleton. 

INNOVATION.     See  Novation. 

INNSBRUCK,  ins'brook,  in  English  often 
■written  Innspeuck.  The  capital  and  the  most 
picturesque  town  of  the  Austrian  Crownland  of 
Tyrol,  situated  in  the  Alps,  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  1900  feet,  on  both  banks  of  the  Inn, 
in  a  region  abounding  in  beautiful  views 
(Map:  Austria,  B  3).  It  lies  in  a  broad 
valley,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  and  has, 
despite  its  high  location,  a  very  moderate 
climate,  the  annual  temperature  averaging  47° 
F.  The  streets  are  spacious  and  the  build- 
ings attractive.  Innsbruck  comprises  the  old 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn  and  the  two 
suburbs  of  Mariahilf  and  Sankt  Nikolaus,  con- 
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nected  with  the  old  town  by  three  iron  bridges. 
In  Innsbruck  is  found  the  oldest  Capuchin  mon- 
astery in  Austria.     It  was  begun  in  1598.     The 
Franciscan   or   Court   church   is   interesting.      It 
contains  a  magnificent  monument  to  Maximilian 
I.,  consisting  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Emperor 
on  a  marble  sixteentli-century  sarcophagus,  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-eight   bronze    statues    of    his 
ancestors  and  contemporaries.     The  sides  of  the 
sarcophagus  are  adorned  with  fine  marble  reliefs 
representing    the    principal    events    of    the    Em- 
peror's life.     The  church  possesses  also  a  silver 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  several  monuments  to 
Tyrolese  patriots.     The  Jesuit  Church,  which  is 
a    seventeenth-century   edifice    in   baroque   style, 
not  completed  until  1902,  surmounted  by  a  dome 
of  nearly  200  feet,  and  the  parish  church,  with 
an  altar-piece  by  Cranach,  are  worthy  of  mention. 
The  secular  structures  of  Innsbruck  are  also  in- 
teresting.    The  chief  among  them  are  a  fifteenth- 
century  palace,  with  a  rich  marble  balcony,   in 
late  Gothic  style,  covered  with  a  roof  of  gilded 
copper  known  as  the  Goldne  Dachl ;  the  Imperial 
palace,  a  rococo  building  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, containing  a  spacious  hall  ornamented  with 
splendid  frescoes;  the  Ottoburg,  dating  from  the 
thirteenth   century;   the  municipal  theatre;   the 
Ferdinandeum    or    Tyrolese    National    Museum, 
with   a   fagade   adorned   with   busts   of   eminent 
Tyrolese  citizens;   the  new  orphanage;   the  Tri- 
umphal gate,  erected  in   1765,   in   honor   of  the 
reigning   family;    and   the   municipal   buildings, 
possessing  a  collection  of  paintings,  and  graced 
by  the  Leopoldsbrunnen  in  front  of  it.    Innsbruck 
has  a  monument  to  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. 
First  among  the  educational  institutions  is  the 
university.      It    was    founded    in    1677    by    Leo- 
pold   I.      It   has    four    faculties — jurisprudence, 
philosophy,   theology,   and  medicine.     There  are 
94    instructors    and    nearly    1000    students,    300 
being  theological.     The  library  contains   100,000 
volumes.    The  university  possesses  valuable  Tyro- 
lese archives.     Other  prominent  educational  in- 
stitutions are  the  national  gymnasium,  founded 
in  1562,  the  municipal  Oberrealschule,  the  com- 
mercial academy,  and  the  military  school.     The 
Ferdinandeum    contains,    among    its    interesting 
collections,   a   picture  gallery,   and  a  library   of 
about  40,000  volumes,  including  the  works  of  all 
the  Tyrolese  authors.     There  are  important  hos- 
pitals.    The  chief  industries  are  cotton  and  wool 
spinning,  glass-painting  and  the  manufacture  of 
mosaics.    There  is  a  chamber  of  commerce.    Inns- 
bruck is  the  seat  of  the  Governor  and  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg.    Among  the 
interesting  features  in  the  environs  are  the  his- 
toric and  beautiful  Isel  Mountain,  with  Natter's 
bronze  statue  to  Hofer,  and  the  famous  mediaeval 
Ambras    Castle,    with    a    famous    collection    of 
weapons.     Population,  in  1890,  23,320;  in  1900, 
27,056,    chiefiy    German    Catholics.     In    ancient 
times  the  name  of  Innsbruck  was  CEni  P(yn»  or 
CEnipontum.     The  town  received  municipal  priv- 
ileges  from   Otho   I.,   Duke   of   Meran,   in    1234. 
From  1363,  the  year  of  the  annexation  of  Tyrol 
to   Austria,   until    1665,   Innsbruck  was   for  the 
most  part  the  residence  of  the  Tyrolese  rulers  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

INNS  OF  CHANCERY.  Certain  houses  or 
sets  of  buildings  in  London,  which  were  orig- 
inally places  of  residence  and  study  for  the  law 
students  and  apprentices;  hence,  also,  the  so- 
cieties which  occupied  the  buildings.    These  Inns 
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of  Chancery,  which  were  formerly  called  hot- 
pitta  minora,  were  subordinate  to  the  Inns  of 
Court  (q.v.),  from  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century  to  the  eight/?euth ;  but  they  now  have  no 
public  function,  though  several  of  them  still  exist 
as  societies,  with  corporate  property.  The  Cham- 
bers are  occupied  by  solicitors  and  others.  The 
principal  Inns  of  thancerj'  are  Clifford's  Inn, 
New  Inn,  and  Furnivall's  Inn. 

INNS  OF  COUBT.  The  four  seta  of  build- 
ings in  London  (the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle 
Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn)  belong- 
ing to  the  four  legal  societies  which  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  admitting  persons  to  practice 
at  the  bar.  hence  the  societies  themselves.  The 
origin  of  the  inns  traces  back  to  the  mediaeval 
inns  of  law.  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  an- 
tiquity, and  their  present  importance  is  but  a 
dim  shadow  of  their  former  greatness.  In  the 
later  Middle  Ages  they  became  the  seat  of  great 
schools  of  law,  to  which  students  resorted  from 
all  parts  of  England,  and  in  which  scholars, 
statesmen,  and  men  of  affairs,  as  well  as  the 
leaders  of  the  bench  and  bar,  were  trained.  To- 
day they  are  little  more  than  clubs  of  lawyers, 
which  maintain  a  few  lectures  for  law  students, 
and  guard  their  admission  to  the  bar.  The  dis- 
tmction  of  the  four  principal  inns  of  law  (i.e. 
houses  where  law  was  taught),  as  Inns  of  Court, 
was  fully  established  in  the  fifteenth  century; 
but  in  earlier  times,  and  sometimes  later,  the 
name  Inns  of  Court,  or  its  equivalent,  seems  to 
have  included  both  the  hospitia  majora  of  the 
early  period  and  the  hospitia  minora,  or  lesser 
inns",  to  which  the  Inns  of  Chancery  (q.v.)  be- 
longed. 

The  four  inns  are  each  governed  by  a  com- 
mittee or  board,  called  the  benchers,  who  are 
generally  king's  counsel  or  senior  counsel,  self- 
chosen,  i.e.  each  new  bencher  is  chosen  by  the 
existing  benchers.  Each  inn  is  self-governing, 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  others,  all,  however, 
possessing  equal  privileges;  but  latterly  they 
have  joined  in  imposing  certain  educ-ational  tests 
for  the  admission  of  students.  It  is  entirely  in 
the  discretion  of  an  inn  of  court  to  admit  any 
particular  person  as  a  member,  for  no  member 
of  the  public  has  an  absolute  right  to  be  called 
to  the  bar,  there  being  no  mode  of  compelling  the 
inn  to  state  its  reasons  for  refusal.  But.  practi- 
cally, no  objection  is  ever  made  to  the  admission 
of  any  person  cf  good  character.  Each  inn  has 
also  the  power  of  disbarring  its  members,  that  is, 
of  withdrawing  from  them  the  right  of  practic- 
ing as  counsel.  This  right  has  been  rarely  ex- 
ercised, but  of  late  years  there  have  been  ex- 
amples of  persons  abusing  their  profession,  and 
indulging  in  dishonest  practices ;  in  such  cases, 
the  inn  has  its  own  mode  of  inquiring  into  the 
facts  affecting  the  character  of  a  member,  and  is 
not  bound  to  make  the  investigation  public.  By 
this  high  controlling  power  over  its  members,  a 
higher  character  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  the 
bar  as  a  body,  than  if  each  individual  was  left 
to  his  own  devices,  imchecked.  except  by  the  law. 
(See  Barristeb.)  The  buildings  of  each  inn  con- 
sist of  a  large  tract  of  houses  or  chambers,  which 
are.  in  general,  occupied  exclusively  by  barristers, 
and  sometimes  by  attorneys,  and  are  a  source  of 
great  wealth.  The  buildings  of  the  four  inns  are 
not  marked  by  any  general  plan  or  uniformity 
in  grouping  or  style  of  architecture,  but  repre- 
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sent  the  growth  of  succeeding  centuries.  The 
Inner  Temple  haa  a  fine  hall  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, with  an  open  timbered  roof  of  much  beauty ; 
the  Middle  Temple  has  a  library  which  is  a  nine- 
teenth-century building  with  a  roof  studied  from 
that  of  Westminster  Hall.     See  Legajl  Educa- 

TIO.N. 

INNUENDO  (Lat.,  hinting).  In  Uw,  a 
clause  in  a  declaration  for  slander  or  libel,  in 
which  the  relation  or  application  of  the  alleged 
slanderous  or  libelous  words  to  the  plaintiff  is 
pointed  out  and  explained.  This  clause  is  neces- 
sary only  if  their  meaning  or  application  is  am- 
biguous. The  term  is  used  only  in  jurisdictions 
where  common-law  pleading  prevails.  See  Dec- 
laration;  Defamatiox;  Libel;  Slaxdeb. 

INNTJIT,  In'nA-It.  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  American  Eskimo.    See  Eskimo. 

I'NO  (Lat.,  from  Gk-'Ipti),  or  Leucothea. 
In  Greek  legend  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Ilarmonia,  and  wife  of  Athamas,  who  reigned  in 
Phthiotis,  or  Boeotia.  He  had  previously  wedded 
the  goddess  Nephele,  who  bore  him  Phrixus  and 
Helle  (q.v.).  Ino  also  bore  two  sons,  Learchus 
and  Melicertes  (q.v.),  and  in  her  jealousy  plotted 
the  destruction  of  her  stepchildren,  who  were 
rescued  by  their  mother.  As  Ino  had  cared  for 
the  infant  Dionysus,  son  of  her  sister  Semele  and 
Zeus,  Hera  visited  Athamas  with  madness,  and 
in  his  frenzy  he  killed  his  son  Learchus.  Ino, 
fleeing  with  Melicertes  in  her  arms,  and  pursued 
by  her  husband,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  was 
received  by  Poseidon  and  the  nymphs  as  a  new 
goddess  under  the  name  of  Leucothea.  The  wor- 
ship of  Ino-Leucothea  and  her  son  Melicertes- 
Palaemon  was  widespread.  She  appeared  to  aid 
the  shipwrecked  Odysseus,  and  was  in  general 
regarded  as  the  special  helper  of  those  in  extreme 
distress  and  peril  at  sea.  The  story  of  Ino  is 
used  with  many  variations  by  Sophocles  and 
other  Greek  dramatists. 

IN'OCABTUS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  If.  is, 
fibre  -f-  Kop-oc,  karpos,  fruit) ,  Inocarpus  edulis. 
The  South  Sea  or  Tahiti  chestnut,  an  impor- 
tant tree  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  for  its  fruit,  a  nut,  which,  while  green, 
is  gathered  and  mashed  to  supply  a  considerable 
part  of  their  food.  The  tree  is  of  stately  growth 
and  fine  foliage;  the  leaves  evergreen,  of  delicate 
texture,  oblong,  six  or  eight  inches  in  length.  In- 
stead of  increasing  uniformly  in  thickness,  the 
trees  throw  out  buttresses  to  support  the  trunk. 
Small  projections  first  appear,  which  later  be- 
come two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  extend  some- 
times four  feet  irom  the  trunk  at  the  bottom  in 
nearly  straight  lines  from  the  root  to  the 
branches.  They  look  like  plank  buttresses  cov- 
ered with  bark.  The  central  stem  may  continue 
for  many  years  only  six  or  seven  inches  in  diam- 
eter. These  natural  planks  are  used  for  paddles 
of  canoes  and  for  other  purposes.  This  tree  has 
been  extensively  planted  throughout  the  tropics. 
At  Calcutta  ten-year-old  trees  were  25  to  30  feet 
in  height. 

DT'OCEB'AMTJS  (Neo-Lat..  from  If.  is.  fibre 
-f  Kipofxoc.  keramos,  tile).  A  characteristic  fos- 
sil lamellibranch  (pelecypod)  of  the  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous  rocks.  The  valves  have  rounded  out- 
lines, with  the  surfaces  broken  by  concentric 
folds,  beaks  low,  and  hinge-line  without  teeth. 
These  shells  are  very  abundant  in  the  Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Western  States,  some 
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of  them  attaining  the  diameter  of  two  feet.     See 
Cketaceous  System;  Jurassic  System. 

INOCULATION  (Lat.  inoculatio,  from  Lat. 
inocularc,  to  graft,  from  in,  in  +  oculus,  eye; 
connected  with  OChurch  Slav,  olco,  OFruss.  agins, 
Lith.  akis,  Goth,  augo,  OHG.  ouge,  Ger.  Auge, 
AS.  cage,  Eng.  eye).  Intentional  infection  of  an 
individual  with  a  disease  by  introducing  its  virus 
into  the  tissues  or  fluids  of  the  body.  Inoculation 
of  the  lower  animals  is  used  in  the  study  of  bacte- 
riology, for  it  is  possible  by  this  means  to  repro- 
duce in  animals,  with  some  organisms,  the  patho- 
logical condition  presented  in  the  natural  disease. 
Cultures  are  made  of  the  micro-organisms  of  the 
disease,  or  tissues,  secretions,  or  excretions  arc 
obtained  from  the  diseased  body,  to  constitute  the 
material  for  use.  (See  Disease,  Germ  Theory 
OF.)  The  inoculation  is  either  subcutaneous,  in- 
traserous,  intravascular,  or  intracerebral,  accord- 
ing as  the  injection  is  made  respectively  into  the 
tissue  under  the  skin,  into  a  serous  cavity  like 
the  pleura,  into  a  vein,  or  directly  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain. 

Criminals  have  been  inoculated  with  disease 
for  experimental  purposes,  as  well  as  volunteers 
for  science'  sake.  Preventive  inoculation  is  prac- 
ticed in  the  case  of  several  diseases,  as  rabies, 
plague,  diphtheria,  etc.  Virus  of  disease  which 
has  become  weakened  (attenuated)  by  being 
passed  through  several  animals  is  injected  into 
human  beings  who  have  been  or  are  to  be  exposed 
to  the  disease,  and  the  desirable  blood  change,  to- 
gether with  the  development  of  antitoxin,  is 
obtained.  (See  Antitoxin;  Immunity;  Serum 
Therapy.  )  The  first  use  of  inoculation  in  human 
beings  was  probably  the  intentional  transference 
of  smallpox.  From  very  ancient  times  the  Hin- 
dus, and  from  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  the 
Chinese,  inoculated  persons  with  smallpox  and 
then  cared  for  them,  with  the  result  of  a  smaller 
mortality  than  if  they  had  caught  the  disease 
during  an  epidemic.  In  1717  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  wife  of  the  English  Ambassador  in 
Turkey,  became  convinced  of  the  advantages  of 
inoculation  with  smallpox,  as  practiced  by  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians  there.  In  1721  she  caused 
her  son  to  be  inoculated  in  London.  Six  con- 
demned criminals  at  Newgate  were  the  next 
experimental  cases;  and,  after  the  two  children 
of  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  were  also  inocu- 
lated, the  fashion  became  established  among  the 
wealthy  and  high-bom.  The  mortality  from 
smallpox  in  England  at  that  time  was  one  in 
five,  while  the  mortality  of  the  inoculated  was 
but  one  in  3000.  The  Chinese  used  crusts,  placed 
in  the  nostrils,  or  caused  the  children  to  wear 
the  clothes  of  a  smallpox  patient.  Following  the 
Hindu  method,  the  English  made  incisions  in  the 
arms,  into  which  the  pus  from  a  pustule  was 
introduced.  In  general,  a  milder  course  was 
taken  by  the  disease  resulting  from  inoculation, 
about  fifty  pocks  appearing,  it  is  said;  but  in 
some  cases  intense  invasion  followed  with  .a  fatal 
result.  The  disadvantage  of  the  method  appears 
from  the  fact  that  every  inoculated  person  be- 
came a  focus  for  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and 
isolation  was  expensive.  Besides,  the  percentage 
of  deaths  from  smallpox,  in  spite  of  (or  possibly 
because  of)  inoculation,  increased  till,  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England  died  of  the  disease.  After  becom- 
ing very  fashionable  and  spreading  over  the  civi- 
lized world,  inoculation  fell  into  disrepute  short- 
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ly  after  Jenner's  introduction,  in  1796,  of  vaccina- 
tion, which  he  had  discovered  in  1775,  to  be  a 
preventive  of  smallpox.  The  entire  efliciency 
of  vaccination  and  its  safety  and  ease  caused  its 
rapid  supplanting  of  inoculation.  Prussia  in 
1835  prohibited  inoculation  for  smallpox,  and 
Great  Britain  enacted  laws  against  it  in  1840. 
It  is  said  to  be  still  in  vogue  in  China  and  in 
Algiers.  Consult:  Moore,  The  History  of  Small- 
pox (London,  1815)  ;  Collinson,  Hmallpox  and 
Vaccination  Historically  and  Medically  Consid- 
ered  (London,   1860).     See  Vaccination;   Jen- 

NER. 

INOCULATION  (in  plants).  A  term  rarely 
used  in  horticulture  in  the  sense  of  budding 
(q.v.). 

INOFFICIOUS  TESTAMENT  (ML.  inoffi- 
ciosus,  contrary  to  duty,  from  Lat.  in-,  not  -f- 
o/ficiosus,  dutiful,  from  officium,  duty,  from  opi- 
ficium,  doing  of  work,  from  opifex,  one  who  does 
work,  from  opus,  work  -f  facere,  to  do ) .  In  the 
civil  law,  a  testament  disinheriting  the  heir  or 
other  natural  recipient  of  the  testator's  bounty. 
Such  a  will  is  deemed  contrary  to  the  duty  which 
a  parent  owes  to  his  offspring,  and  is  therefore 
wholly  or  partially  void.  This  doctrine  has  been 
adopted  into  the  legal  systems  of  the  Continent, 
of  Scotland,  of  Louisiana,  and  Quebec,  and  of 
other  States  whose  law  is  derived  from  that  of 
Rome,  but  does  not  obtain  in  the  common-law 
system  of  England  and  the  United  States.  Where 
it  exists  it  is  generally  regulated  by  statute,  and 
in  general  effect  will  be  given  to  an  inofficious 
testament  if  it  embodies  the  reasons  of  the  tes- 
tator for  the  disinheritance  complained  of.  See 
Heir;  Succession;  Testament.  Consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Civil  Law. 

IN^OSIT  (from  Gk.  'is,  is,  fibre ),  CeHe ( OH )„ -f 
2H2O.  A  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  extensively  found  in  vegetables  and  spar- 
ingly in  the  muscles,  lungs,  kidneys,  spleen,  liver, 
and  brain  of  man.  It  may  be  prepared  by  ex- 
tracting unripe  beans  with  water,  boiling  the 
extract  with  some  acetic  acid,  filtering,  adding 
normal  lead  acetate  to  the  filtrate,  again  filtering, 
adding  some  ammonia  and  basic  lead  acetate  to 
this  second  filtrate,  separating  the  precipitate 
thus  produced  and  dissolving  it  in  aqueous  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen,  and  finally  mixing  the  sul- 
phureted-hydrogen  solution  with  alcohol  and 
ether;  the  inosit  is  then  obtained  in  crystalline 
form,  viz.  in  the  form  of  large  rhombic  tables. 
The  composition  (CeHjoOo)  and  the  sweet  taste  of 
inosit  led  chemists  to  mistake  it  for  a  form  of 
sugar;  it  has,  however,  been  shown  to  be  a 
derivative  of  benzene,  CeHo-  The  presence  of 
inosit  in  a  substance  submitted  for  examination 
may  be  detected  by  mixing  a  small  amount  of  the 
given  substance  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
treating  the  residue  with  ammonia  and  a  little 
strontium  acetate.  The  presence  of  inosit  is 
thus  revealed  by  the  formation  of  a  violet  pre- 
cipitate and  a  greenish  coloration.  Unlike  the 
sugars,  inosit  does  not  undergo  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation, nor  is  it  probably  capable  of  under- 
going lactic  fermentation  in  the  presence  of  de- 
caying cheese. 

INOUYE,  e'nfi-oo'ya',  Kaoru  (1839—).  A 
Japanese  statesman,  born  in  Choshiu.  With  his 
friend  Ito  (q.v.)  he  went  to  Europe,  and  studied 
two  years  in  London.     He  returned  in  time  to 
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prevent  his  clansnicu  from  fighting  the  allied 
t>4uadrons  at  Shiiuonoseki  (q.v.)  in  1864. 
His  progressive  spirit  aud  loyalty  to  the  Emperor 
drew  u|H.»n  him  the  wrath  of  reactionary  assas- 
sins, who  wounded  him  with  their  swords  and 
left  him  for  dead  on  the  snow.  He  recovered, 
however,  and  subsequently  was  made  vice-minis- 
ter of  the  Treasury  in  Tokio,  in  which  position  he 
was  intlueutial  in  having  the  chief  thoroughfare 
of  the  city  rebuilt  in  brick  after  the  great  fire 
of  1H72.  lie  was  a  member  of  tlie  Council  of 
State,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  for  seven 
years  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  State 
papers  have  had  great  weight  and  influence.  In 
1885  he  was  made  count,  and  in  1892  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  After  the  war  with  China  he  was 
sent  to  Korea  to  inaugurate  reforms,  but  his 
splendid  programme  was  marred  during  his  tem- 
porarj-  absence  by  the  riotous  invasion  of  the  pal- 
ace by  Japanese  ruffians,  in  which  the  Korean 
Queen  Min  was  assassinated. 

INOWRAZLAW,  e'n6-vrats1af.  A  town  in 
the  Prussian  Province  of  Posen.  situated  21  miles 
southwest  of  Thorn  (Map:  Prussia,  H  2).  It 
has  a  number  of  foundries,  machine-shops,  sugar- 
mills,  and  flour-mills.  In  the  vicinity  are  situated 
extensive  Government  salt-works.  Population,  in 
1890,  1(5..503:  in  1900.  2r).141. 

m  PABTIBUS  IN  FIDE'LIUM.  See  Trru- 
i_\B  Bishops. 

IN  PEBSCNAM  (Lat.,  against  a  person). 
In  the  chissiUcalion  of  legal  rights,  a  right  in  per- 
sonam is  one  available  against  a  particular  per- 
son as  distinguished  from  one  maintainable 
against  tlie  whole  world,  known  as  a  right  in 
rem  (q.v.).  Rights  in  personam  arise  out  of 
specific  engagements  entered  into  by  individuals 
or  out  of  duties  imposed  on  individuals  by  the 
policy  of  the  law.  They  thus  comprehend  all 
contract  rights,  the  rights  that  arise  out  of  the 
domestic  relations  or  out  of  fiduciary  or  oflBcial 
position.  Thus,  the  right  to  the  performance  of 
a  contract,  the  right  of  a  husband  to  the  society 
of  his  wife,  the  right  of  a  beneficiary  against  a 
trustee,  in  each  case  asserted  against  a  determi- 
nate person,  are  all  rights  in  personam.  But  by 
far  the  largest  class  of  these  rights  is  that 
which  springs  from  the  violation  of  other 
rights,  whether  rights  in  rem  or  in  personam.  A 
right  once  violated — whether  a  right  of  property 
by  a  trespass,  or  the  right  of  personal  security 
by  an  assault,  or  a  contract  right  by  a  breach 
of  contract — a  right  of  action  arises,  and  this 
right  of  action,  being  limited  to  the  person  or 
persons  committing  the  act  complained  of  is 
necessarily  a  right  in  persotiam.  Consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Tobt;  Coxtract; 
and  the  Commentaries  of  Kent  and  Blackstone. 

The  expression  in  personam  is  also  commonly 
employed  to  describe  the  action  instituted  for  the 
violation  of  any  right,  whether  in  rem  or  in  per- 
sonam. Wherever  an  action  is  brought  against 
an  individual,  whether  for  damages  or  for  the 
restitution  of  money  or  specific  property,  it  is 
properly  described  as  an  action  in  personam. 
The  action  in  rem  is  in  our  law  limited  to  a  nar- 
row range  of  eases.  (See  Ix  Rem.)  The  phrase 
in  personam  is  also  employed  in  a  narrower  sense 
to  describe  the  mode  in  which  a  legal  obligation 
is  enforced  against  an  individual.  The  courts  of 
chancery  are  said  to  act  in  personam,  i.e.  by  or- 
dering a  person  to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing 
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a  certain  thing,  while  courts  of  law,  whose  ftinc- 
tion  is  not  to  command,  but  to  adjudicate  con- 
troversies, are  said  to  act  in  retn.  See  CHaxcel- 
LOB;  CuAXCERY,  CoiKT  OF;  EQUITY.  Consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Pboceoube. 

INQUEST  (OF.  enqueste,  Fr.  enquite,  from 
ML.  inquista,  from  Lat.  inquisita,  p.p.  fern.  sg. 
of  inquirere,  to  inquire,  from  in,  in  -4-  giMwere, 
to  search).  A  judicial  proceeding  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into  or  investigating  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  a  particular  matter  by  a 
jury  specially  summoned  for  the  purpose. 

The  term  is  applied  to  several  special  pro- 
ceedings differing  widely  in  the  nature  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  instituted. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  uses  of  the  word  waa 
as  applied  to  a  coroner's  investigation.  In  such 
a  case  there  is  no  element  of  contest,  as  the 
only  object  of  the  inquest  is  to  gain  information, 
and  the  person  or  persons  under  suspicion  are 
not  permitted  to  enter  a  formal  defense.  A  later 
employment  of  the  term  was  to  designate  an 
inquiry  into  the  age  of  an  heir  who  claimed  his 
inheritance  upon  majority,  but  this  practice  has 
fallen  into  disuse. 

At  a  still  later  date  the  word  was  applied  to 
the  proceedings  before  a  sheriff,  where  he  was 
directed  by  the  court  to  summon  a  jury  and 
ascertain  the  amount  of  damages  suffered  by  a 
complainant,  where  the  defendant  had  failed  to 
appear  or  to  put  in  a  defense.  (See  Defalxt.) 
On  such  an  inquest  the  defendant  might  appear 
and  cross-examine  the  plaintiff^s  witnesses,  as 
well  as  bring  witnesses  in  his  own  behalf  to 
contradict  the  adverse  testimony.  This  practice 
prevails  to-day  in  some  jurisdictions,  but  in  Xew 
York  and  a  few  other  States  such  an  inquest  is 
taken  before  the  court  and  by  any  jury  in  at- 
tendance for  the  trial  of  causes.  The  plaintiff 
is  required  to  introduce  testimony  tending  to 
establish  his  cause  of  action  as  well  as  his 
damages,  but  no  afl[irmative  defense  is  permitte<l. 

The  term  is  further  employed  to  describe  the 
proceedings  before  a  sheriff  upon  an  attachment, 
replevin,  or  garnishment  of  property,  when  he 
summons  a  jury  to  determine  which  claimant  is 
entitled  to  the  property.  Such  a  finding  is  not 
conclusive  of  the  merits  of  the  action,  but  awards 
the  present  possession  of  the  property. 

IxQt."EST  OF  Office.  This  is  another  applica- 
tion of  the  term  which  is  very  remote  in  its 
origin.  It  was  first  employed  during  the  era  of 
the  Norman  kings  of  England  to  describe  a  spe- 
cial proceeding  held  by  an  officer  of  the  Crown 
to  inquire  into  any  matter  or  occurrence  the 
legal  effect  of  which  might  be  to  cause  the  for- 
feiture or  escheat  of  any  lands  or  personal  prop- 
erty to  the  King.  Such  occurrences  were  very 
much  more  common  at  that  time,  when  the  feu- 
dal system  was  at  its  height,  than  at  present, 
but  such  inquests  may  still  be  called  under  the 
above  circumstances.  Such  proceedings  bear  the 
same  name  in  most  of  the  United  States,  but  are 
very  rare.  The  case  must  be  tried  by  a  jury,  not 
of  any  particular  number  of  persons;  it  may  be 
twelve,  or  more  or  less  than  that  number,  as  may 
happen  to  be  convenient.  In  this  country  the 
process  is  resorted  to  when  real  property  is  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  State  for  want  of  heirs.  In 
States  where  aliens,  by  the  operation  of  the 
common  law.  are  not  allowed  to  hold  real  estate, 
an  inquest  of  office  would  be  applicable  to  vest 
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in  the  State  the  title  to  lands  in  their  possession. 
Consult  the  Commentaries  of  Kent  and  Black- 
stone;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English 
Law  (2d  ed.,  London  and  Boston,  1899).  See 
Action;  Alien;  Coroner;  Inquisition;  etc. 

INQTJILINE,,  in'kwi-lin  (from  Lat.  inqui- 
linus,  one  dwelling  in  a  place  not  one's  own,  from 
incola,  inhabitant,  from  incolere,  to  inhabit,  from 
in,  in  +  colere,  to  cultivate).  An  insect  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  a  nest  of  some  other  insect,  thus 
living  parasitically  at  the  expense  of  the  host. 
The  Inquilinse  form  a  group  of  gall-flies  called 
'guest  gall-flies,'  which  are  unable  to  produce 
galls  themselves,  since  they  do  not  secrete 
the  gall-producing  poison,  though  possessing  a 
well-developed  ovipositor.  Hence,  like  the  No- 
mada,  etc.,  among  bees,  they  are  'cuckoo-flies,' 
laying  their  eggs  in  galls  already  formed,  the 
larvae  feeding  on  the  inside  of  the  gall  in  com- 
pany with  the  larvae  of  their  host.  These  in- 
quilines  strikingly  resemble  their  hosts,  and  are 
difficult  to  separate.  There  are  several  hundred 
species.  The  Inquilinse,  forming  a  section  of  the 
family  CynipidsR,  are,  according  to  Walsh,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  gall-flies  by  the  sheaths 
of  the  ovipositor  always  projecting  more  or  less 
beyond  the  'dorsal  valve,'  which  is  a  small  hairy 
tubercle  at  the  top  of  the  seventh  abdominal  seg- 
ment. This  dorsal  valve  also  projects  greatly. 
In  almost  all  the  species  the  ovipositor  projects 
from  between  the  tips  of  the  sheaths.  Among 
the  inquiline  genera  are  Synophrus,  Amblynopus, 
Synerges,  and  Aulax,  which  are  'guests'  of  vari- 
ous species  of  Cynipides.  The  cuckoo-flies 
(Chrvsididse)  are  all  inquilines,  laying  their  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  wasps  and  solitary  bees ;  some  are 
true  parasites. 

One  of  the  eight  species  of  British  wasps  is 
said  by  Sharp  to  be  a  guest  wasp.  Guest  bees  are 
not  rare;  they  do  not  work,  the  organs  for  col- 
lecting and  carrying  pollen  having  been  lost  by 
disuse.  Guest  bees  enter  the  nests  of  both  soli- 
tary and  social  bees  and  lay  their  eggs,  the 
young  feeding  upon  the  pollen  stored  up  for  the 
young  of  their  hosts,  but  not  directly  destroying 
their  young  hosts.  Nomada  ( q.v. )  is  a  gaily-col- 
ored bee  which  boards  with  species  of  Halictus, 
Andrena,  etc.  Packard  states  that  there  seemed 
enough  food  in  the  nest  for  the  young  of  both 
host  and  boarder,  as  they  were  found  to  live  har- 
moniously together,  and  their  hosts  and  their 
parasites  are  disclosed  both  at  the  same  time. 
The  species  of  Coelioxys  live  on  the  leaf-cutting 
bee  (Megachile),  those  of  Psithyrus  on  the 
bumblebee.  In  this  guest  bee  the  mandibles  of 
the  female  are  acute  and  two-toothed,  their  legs 
(tibia?)  are  convex,  so  that  they  cannot  carry 
pollen,  while  they  have  no  pollenigerous  organs. 
The  habits  of  these  guest  bees  afford  interesting 
examples  of  the  effect  of  change  of  habits  on 
their  structure.  For  the  guests  of  ants  and 
termites  see  Insect,  paragraph  Social  Insects. 

Bibliography.  Packard,  Guide  to  Study  of 
Insects  (9th  ed..  New  York,  1889)  ;  Sharp,  Cam- 
Iridge  Natural  History,  vols,  v.-vi.  (London. 
1895-99). 

INQCrmY,  WRIT  OF.  A  common-law  writ 
or  process  directed  to  a  sheriff  commanding 
him  to  empanel  a  jury  for  the  purpose  of  assess- 
ing damages.  It  is  employed  against  a  default- 
ing defendant.  The  proceedings  under  such  a 
writ  are  termed  an  inquest.    See  Inquest. 
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INQUISITION      (Lat.     inquisitio,     inquiry, 
from     inquirere,     to     investigate,     from     in,    in 
-\-    qucerere,    to    seek).    The     (Inquisitio    hcere- 
ticce    pravitatis),    called    also    the    Holy    Office. 
A  tribunal  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
the    discovery,    repression,    and    punishment    of 
heresy,   unbelief,   and  other  offenses   against   re- 
ligion.    From  the  very  earliest  times  Christians 
looked  with  horror  upon  all  heresy.     As  soon  as 
the  Council  of  Nica;a   (325),  had  formulated  its 
creed  Constantine  attempted  to  repress  all  dis- 
sent, but  it  was  not  until  385  that  any  one  was 
executed    for    heresy.      From   this    time,    in   the 
East,  persistence   in  heresy  was   legally  punish- 
able with  death.     In  the  West,  however,  among 
the  tolerant  Germans  there  was  no  tendency  for 
several  centuries  to  inflict  the  capital  sentence 
for  heresy.     In  the  twelfth  century  there  were 
some  executions,  but  the  Church  in  general  pre- 
ferred milder  measures.     Peter  II.  of  Aragon,  in 
1197,  was  the  first  Western  ruler  to  decree  that 
heretics   should   be   burned   at  the   stake.      This 
became    the    common    rule    in    Italy,    Germany, 
France,  and  Spain  in  the  following  century.    The 
ecclesiastical  cognizance  of  heresy,  and  its  pun- 
ishment by   spiritual   censures,   belonged   to   the 
bishop  or  episcopal  synod ;  but  the  bishops  seldom 
fulfilled  this  duty,  because  they  were  too  fully 
occupied.      No    special    machinery    for   the    pur- 
pose was  devised,  how^ever,  until  the  spread,  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  of  certain 
sects  reputed  dangerous  alike  to  the  State  and  to 
the    Church — the    Cathari,    Waldenses,    and    Al- 
bigenses — excited  the  alarm  of  the  civil  as  well 
as  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  _  At  that  time 
heresy  was  regarded  as  a  crime  against  the  State 
no  less  than  against  the  Church.     An  extraor- 
dinary  commission   was   sent  by   Pope   Innocent 
III.   into  the   south  of   France  to  aid  the   local 
authorities  in  checking  the   spread  of  the  Albi- 
gensian  heresy,  and  a  council  held  at  Avignon  in 
1209  directed  that  in  each  parish  the  priest  and 
two  or  three  laymen  in  good  repute  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  report  to  the  bishop  all 
such  offenses  discovered  within  the  district.    The 
fourth    Lateran    Council     (1215)     earnestly    im- 
pressed,  both    on   bishops   and   magistrates,    the 
necessity  of   increased  vigilance   against  heresy. 
So  far,  however,  there  was  no  permanent  court 
distinct  from  those  of  the  bishops;  but  by  suc- 
cessive edicts,  from   1227  on,  a  special  tribunal 
for  the  purpose  was  instituted,  the  direction  of 
which   was   confided   chiefly   to   members   of   the 
Dominican  Order    (1232).     The  Inquisition  thus 
constituted  became  a  general,  instead  of,  as  pre- 
viously, a  local  tribunal;  and  it  was  introduced 
into  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
France. 

The  procedure  of  the  Inquisition  deserves  a 
brief  notice.  A  person  suspected  of  heresy,  or  de- 
noimced  as  guilty,  was  liable  to  be  arrested  and 
detained  in  prison,  to  be  brought  to  trial  only 
when  it  might  seem  fitting  to  his  judges.  The 
proceedings  were  conducted  secretly.  He  Avas 
not  confronted  with  his  accusers,  nor  were  their 
names  even  then  revealed  to  him,  but  the  sus- 
pect could  make  known  his  enemies,  whose  evi- 
dence would  thereupon  be  excluded.  The  evidence 
of  an  accomplice  was  admissible,  and  the  accused 
himself  was  liable  to  be  put  to  the  torture  in 
order  to  extort  a  confession  of  his  guilt.  Any 
such  confession,  however,  had  to  be  repeated 
afterwards  without  torture  in  order  to  be  ac- 
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cepted.  But  if  the  accused  refused  to  repeat  his 
confession  he  might  be  tortured  again.  As  a 
punishnieut  the  condemned  were  sentenced  to 
nmkf  pilgrimages,  to  wear  signs  of  infamy 
such  as  the  yellow  cross,  or  to  imprisonment,  and 
in  extreme  eases  were  condemned  to  death.  This 
extn'me  penalty,  however,  could  be  inflicted  only 
by  the  State,  and  out  of  63G  |)ersons  condemned 
between  1308  and  1322  only  40  were  turned  over 
to  the  State.  The  State  was  required  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  Church  as  a  jMirt  of  the  ruler's 
duty  as  a  Christian.  If  the  ruler  refused  he 
niiv'bt  be  excommunicated  or  in  extreme  instances 
deposed.  The  Papal  Inquisition  had  no  standing 
in  England  and  the  northern  countries,  where 
all  such  matters  were  attended  to  either  by  the 
Bishops*  Inquisition,  or,  as  in  England,  by  the 
royal  power.  In  Languedoc  the  Inquisition  was 
very  active  for  about  a  century,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  it 
had  practically  spent  its  force.  In  Northern 
France  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  is  more 
obscure,  but  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  decadent.  Philip  the 
Fair,  however,  made  use  of  the  Inquisition 
against  the  Templars  and  in  1312  made  it  a 
State  tribunal.  In  most  of  the  Italian  cities 
except  Venice  it  was  very  powerftil.  In  Germany 
it  had  a  very  slight  influence. 

It  is  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  dependencies 
that  the  Inquisition  attained  its  fullest  develop- 
ment. As  an  ordinary  tribunal  similar  to  those 
of  other  countries  it  had  existed  in  Spain  from 
an  early  period.  Its  functions,  however,  in  these 
times  were  little  more  than  nominal :  but  early 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  con- 
sequence, it  is  said,  of  the  alarms  created  by  the 
alleged  discovery  of  a  plot  among  the  Jews  and 
the  Jewish  converts — who  had  been  required 
either  to  emigrate  or  to  conform  to  Christianity 
— ^to  overthrow  the  Government,  an  application 
was  made  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  permit  its 
reorganization  (1478)  ;  but  in  reviving  the  tri- 
bunal the  Crown  assumed  to  itself  the  right  of 
appointing  the  inquisitors,  and,  in  fact,  of  con- 
trolling the  entire  action  of  the  tribunal.  The 
establishment  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Cortes  at  Toledo  in  1480, 
and  from  this  date  the  Spanish  Inquisition  be- 
came a  State  tribunal,  a  character  which  is  rec- 
ognized by  Ranke,  Guizot,  Leo,  and  even  the  great 
anti-Papal  authority  Llorente.  In  order  to  prove 
that  the  Church  generally,  and  the  Roman  See 
itself,  was  dissociated  from  that  State  tribunal, 
the  bulls  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  which  protest  against 
it,  are  cited.  Notwithstanding  this  protest,  how- 
ever, the  Spanish  Cro\vn  maintained  its  control 
of  the  Inquisition.  The  work  of  the  Inquisition 
began  in  1481,  when  Miguel  Morello  and  Juan 
ilartin,  members  of  the  Dominican  Order,  were 
appointed  inquisitors  for  Seville.  In  1483  the 
Inquisition  was  extended,  over  Aragon  and  Leon, 
and  the  Dominican  Thomas  Torquemada  (q.v.) 
became  the  first  Grand  Inquisitor.  The  popes 
attempted  to  control  the  arbitrary  action  of  the 
royal  tribunal  and  to  mitigate  the  rigor  and  in- 
justice of  its  proceedings,  but  these  measures 
were  ineffective  to  control  the  fanatical  activity 
of  the  local  judges.  ^Tien.  however.  Spain 
sought  to  introduce  its  peculiar  Inquisition  into 
Naples  also.  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1546,  exhorted  the 
Neapolitans  to  resist  its  introduction.  However 
severe  the  weight  of  the  Inquisition  may  have 


been  on  heretics  and  unbelievers,  the  number  of 
itd  victims  as  given  by  Llorente,  an  historian  of 
the  Inquisition,  is  enormou^ily  exaggerated.  His 
statements  deserve  no  credence  whatever,  al- 
though he  had  excellent  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing the  truth,  as  he  was  the  secretary  of  the 
Inquisition  for  a  time.  He  was  a  violent  par- 
tisan, and  his  errors  and  exaggerations  have  been 
exposed,  especially  by  Hefele  in  his  Life  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenea  (Eng.  trans.,  2d  ed.,  London, 
1885)  ;  Ranke  does  not  hesitate,  in  his  Fiirsten 
und  Volker  dea  sUdtichen  Europa»  (4th  ed., 
Leipzig) ,  to  impeach  his  honesty.  While  he  gives 
the  number  of  executions  as  341,042,  the  Catholic 
authority  Gams  states  4000  to  have  been  the 
total.  Protestant  writers  have  usually  given 
figures  varving  between  the  lowest  and  the  high- 
est. Charles  V.  (1516-56)  and  Philip  II.  (1556- 
98)  made  attempts  to  transfer  the  Inquisition 
also  to  the  Netherlands,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  here  it  was  political,  intended  to  suppress 
a  revolt  rather  than  a  heresy. 

The  Spanish  Inquisition  is  condemned  by 
Protestants  and  non-Spanish  Catholics  alike. 
Spanish  Catholics,  however,  are  inclined  to  de- 
fend it,  and  hold  that  its  form  of  proceeding 
was  not  as  usually  stated,  but  was  fair  and 
equitable,  considering  what  a  fearful  crime  heresy 
was  and  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  many  of  the 
crimes  tried  by  the  inquisitors  in  Spain  were 
such  as  would  now  be  brought  into  our  ordinary 
civil  courts. 

The  rigor  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  abated  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  III.  it  was  forbidden  to 
punish  capitally  without  the  royal  warrant ;  and 
in  1770  the  royal  authority  was  required  as  a 
condition  even  for  an  arrest.  In  1808,  under 
King  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  Inquisition  was  sup- 
pressed. It  was  revived  under  the  Restoration, 
was  again  suppressed  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution  in  1820.  but  was  partially  restored 
in  1825,  nor  was  it  till  1834  that  it  was  finally 
abolished  in  Spain,  its  property  being  applied 
two  years  later  to  the  liquidation  of  the  na- 
tional  debt. 

From  Spain  the  Inquisition  was  transplanted 
into  all  the  Spanish-American  countries,  and  it 
continued  to  exist  in  these  countries  until  they  be- 
came independent.  From  Portugal  the  Inquisition 
was  extended  to  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  India. 
The  rigor  of  its  process,  however,  was  much 
mitigated  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  under 
John  VI.  it  fell  entirely  into  disuse. 

The  Inquisition  in  Rome  and  the  Papal  States 
never  ceased,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
to  exercise  a  severe  and  watchful  control  over 
heresy,  or  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  which  offense 
was  punished  by  imprisonment  and  civil  dis- 
abilities; but  of  capital  sentences  for  heresy  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  presents  few  in- 
stances, and  according  to  Balmes.  On  Civilization 
(6th  ed..  Madrid,  1875).  that  tribunal  "has  never 
been  known  to  order  the  execution  of  a  capital 
sentence"  for  the  crime  of  heresy.  The  tribunal 
still  exists  under  the  direction  of  a  congrega- 
tion [congregatio  sancti  officii),  originally  found- 
ed by  Paul  III.  in  1542,  and  reorganized  by  Six- 
tus v.,  but  as  by  its  very  constitution  it  must  call 
upon  the  State  aid  to  enforce  its  decrees,  and 
as  such  State  aid  can  nowhere  be  obtained  at  the 
present  day,  its  action  is  limited  to  the  imposi' 
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tion   of  spiritual   punishments,   such   as  excom- 
munication. 

Consult:  Lea,  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (3  vols.,  New  York,  1887-88),  a 
standard  work;  French  translation,  containing 
the  author's  latest  revisions,  by  Reinach  (Paris, 
1900,  ir. ),  with  an  excellent  bibliographical  in- 
troduction by  Fredericq;  Molinier,  L'inquisition 
dans  le  midi  de  la  France  (Paris,  1880)  ;  Tanon, 
Histoire  des  tribunaux  de  l'inquisition  en  France 
(Paris,  18;)3)  ;  Fredericq,  Oeschiedenis  der  in- 
quisitie  in  de  Nederlanden  (2  vols.,  Ghent,  1892- 
96)  ;  Gams,  Kirchengeschichte  Spaniens,  vol.  iii. 
(Regensburg,  1862-79)  ;  Lea,  Chapters  from  the 
Religious  History  of  Spain  (Philadelphia,  1890)  ; 
Hefele,  Cardinal  Ximenes  (Eng.  trans.,  2d  ed., 
London,  1885)  ;  Rodrigo,  Historia  verdadera  de 
la  Inquisicion  (3  vols.,  Madrid,  1876)  ;  Orti  j 
Lara,  La  Inquisicion  (Madrid,  1877).  The  lit- 
erature is  voluminous,  but  these  books  represent 
all  points  of  view  now  held  by  scholars,  and  will 
furnish  more  complete  bibliographies. 

INQUISITION.  The  formal  instrument  in 
writing  setting  forth  the  verdict  or  decision  of  a 
sherifl"'s  or  coroner's  jury  as  a  result  of  their 
inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  matter  referred  to 
them.  It  is  certified  and  signed  by  each  of  the 
jurors,  and  is  usually  required  to  be  filed  in  some 
public  office  as  a  record  of  the  inquest.  It  does 
not  operate  as  a  judgment,  but  is  sometimes  the 
basis  of  further  proceedings  in  the  matter.  For 
example,  if  a  coroner's  jury  summoned  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  death  of  A  find  that  he 
was  killed  by  B  under  circumstances  not  justi- 
fiable by  law,  the  proper  authorities  will  cause 
the  latter  to  be  indicted.  The  inquisition  is  not 
evidence  against  him,  being  merely  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  prosecutor. 

The  word  is  less  frequently  used  to  describe 
the  proceedings  at  an  inquest,  but  this  leads  to 
confusion,  and  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  best 
authorities.    See  Inquest. 

IN  HEM  (Lat.,  in,  or  with  respect  to,  a 
thing).  In  the  classification  of  legal  rights,  a 
right  in  rem  is  a  right  of  a  general  character, 
available  against  the  whole  world,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  right  in  personam,  which  is  a 
right  against  a  determinate  person  {in  personam 
cert  am ) .  Rights  in  rem  are  not  limited  to 
things,  i.e.  to  property,  as  the  phrase  might  indi- 
cate, but  comprehend  all  rights,  whether  in  re- 
spect to  person  or  property,  which  are  claimed 
or  asserted  against  all  persons  whatsoever,  and 
not  against  any  particular  individual.  Thus  the 
right  not  to  be  assaulted,  the  right  to  personal 
liberty  and  security,  are  rights  in  rem,  as  well 
as  the  right  to  be  free  from  trespass  or  other 
invasion  oif  a  property  right.     See  In  Personam. 

The  expression  is  also  employed  to  designate  a 
form  of  action  in  which  the  remedy  sought  is  not 
damages  against  an  individual,  but  the  seizure 
and  detention  of  specific  articles.  In  such  cases 
the  thing  sought  to  be  recovered  or  charged  with 
the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  is  personified  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  the  defendant  in  the  action. 
Such  proceedings  are  not  common  in  our  legal 
system,  the  ordinary  process  for  the  recovery 
of  land  or  goods  being  really  an  action  in  per- 
sonam against  the  person  wrongfully  withholding 
the  property.  But  in  admiralty  practice  such 
actions  are  common.  They  are  brought  for  the 
enforcement  of  maritime  liens  against  a  vessel 


or  cargo,  for  the  recovery  of  salvage,  to  procure 
the  forfeiture  of  property  for  a  violation  of  the 
revenue  laws,  or  to  obtain  possession  of  a  prize 
in  time  of  war.     See  Makitime  Law. 

I.  N.  R.  I.  The  first  letters  of  the  Latin  in- 
scription placed  on  the  cross  by  Pilate  at  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ:  lesus  Nasarenus  Rex  lu- 
dworum,  'Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the 
Jews'   (John  xix.  19). 

INSANE  ASYLUM.  An  institution  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane.  Monasteries 
appear  to  have  been  the  representative  of  such 
retreats  in  the  mediaeval  Christian  times ;  but 
restraint  and  rigid  asceticism  characterized  their 
management.  Out  of  conventual  establishments 
grew  the  bethlems,  or  bedlams,  with  which  the 
English  of  two  generations  ago  were  familiar. 
(See  Bedlam.)  The  vast  majority  of  the  insane 
must  have  been  neglected ;  in  some  countries, 
reverenced  as  specially  God-stricken;  in  others, 
tolerated,  or  tormented,  or  laughed  at,  as  simple- 
tons or  buffoons;  in  others,  imprisoned  as  social 
pests,  even  executed  as  criminals.  In  a  few 
spots,  enjoying  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  or 
where  miraculous  cures  of  nervous  diseases  were 
supposed  to  have  been  effected,  such  as  Gheel 
and  Saint-Suaire,  communities  were  formed,  of 
which  lunatics,  sent  with  a  view  to  restoration, 
formed  a  large  part,  and  resided  in  the  houses 
of  the  peasants,  and  partook  of  their  labor  and 
enjoyments.  Asylums,  properly  so  called,  date 
from  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; and  for  many  years  after  their  institution, 
although  based  upon  sound  and  benevolent  views, 
they  resembled  jails  both  in  construction  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  conducted,  rather 
than  hospitals.  Until  about  1880  a  model  erec- 
tion of  this  kind  was  conceived  necessarily  to 
consist  of  one  vast  building,  the  centre  of  which 
was  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  officers, 
the  kitchen  and  its  dependencies,  the  chapel,  etc., 
from  which  tliere  radiated  long  galleries,  in 
which  small  rooms,  or  cells,  were  arranged  upou 
one  or  both  sides  of  a  corridor  or  balcony,  having 
at  one  extremity  public  rooms,  in  which  the 
agitated  or  non-industrial  inmates,  as  the  case 
might  be,  spent  the  day,  while  the  more  tractable 
individuals  were  withdrawn  to  engage  in  some 
pursuit,  either  in  workshops,  clustered  round  the 
central  house,  or  in  the  grounds  attached,  which 
were  surrounded  by  high  walls.  The  population 
of  such  establishments,  when  they  were  appro- 
priated to  paupers,  ranged  from  100  to  1400 
patients.  These  were  committed  to  a  staff  com- 
posed of  a  medical  officer,  matron,  and  attend- 
ants, to  whom  were  directly  intrusted  the  man- 
agement, discipline,  and  occupation  of  the  insane, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  or  prescriptions 
issued  by  the  physician.  A  gradual  but  great 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  views  of  psy- 
chologists as  to  the  provisions  and  requirements 
for  the  insane  during  seclusion,  chiefly  through 
Conolly's  influence,  in  1847  and  subsequently. 
As  a  result  of  this  change,  asylums,  especially 
for  the  wealthy  classes,  are  similar  in  their 
arrangements  to  ordinary  dwelling-houses;  while 
it  is  proposed  to  place  the  indigent  in  cottages 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  infirmary,  where 
acute  cases,  individuals  dangerous  to  themselves 
or  others,  or  in  any  way  untrustworthy,  could 
be  confined  and  actively  treated,  as  their  condi- 
tion might  reqivire.  In  all  such  establishments, 
whether- now  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  cottage 
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asylums  or  not,  the  seniblauce  and  much  of  the 
reality  of  coercion  has  been  abolished;  the  influ- 
ence of  relifjion,  occupation,  education,  recrea- 
tion, the  judicious  application  of  moral  impres- 
sions, and  the  dominion  of  rational  kindness  and 
discriminatiu},'  discipline,  have  been  added  to 
mere  meilical  treatment,  and  substituted  for 
brute  force,  terror,  and  cruelty.  In  fact,  the 
word  "asylum'  has  been  supplanted  by  'hospital ;' 
'keepers'"  have  given  place  to  'nurses'  and  'attend- 
ants;' and  the  insane  are  treated,  especially  in 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  as  sick  people. 
(See  Insanity.)  Consult:  Esquirol,  Des  mala- 
dies mentales,  etc.  (Paris,  1838;  English  trans, 
by  Hunt,  Philadelphia.  1845)  ;  Guislain,  Trait6 
s'ur  Vali<htation  vientale  et  sur  les  hospices  dcs 
alivfies  (Amsterdam.  1826)  ;  Conolly,  Construc- 
tion and  Government  of  Lunatic  Asylums  (Lon- 
don. 1847)  ;  V.  Krafft-Ebing,  Kim,  Neumann,  Fr. 
Fisclior,  Eickholt,  Wilser,  Landerer  and  Diez, 
Festschrift  zur  Feier  des  fiinfzigjahrigen  Jubi- 
Idums  der  Anstalt  lllenau  (Heidelberg,  1892)  ; 
Allison,  "The  Care  and  Custody  of  the  Convict 
and  Criminal  Insane,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Xa- 
iional  Prison  Association  (Washington,  1901). 
See  Insanity. 

INSANITY  (Lat.  insanitas,  from  insanus, 
insane,  unsound,  from  in-,  not  -f-  sanus,  sane, 
sound ;  connected  with  Gk.  oaoc,  saos,  c&c ,  sos, 
sound,  safe),  or  LiXACY.  A  manifestation  of 
disease  of  the  brain  characterized  by  a  general 
or  partial  derangement  of  one  or  more  of  the 
mental  processes,  in  which,  while  consciousness 
is  not  abolished,  mental  activity  is  weakened  or 
perverted.  This  definition  is  modified  from  that 
given  by  Hammond,  and,  like  all  attempted 
definitions  of  the  term,  is  inadequate.  Insanity 
is  not  mental  disorder,  although  disorder  of 
mind  is  always  present  in  insanity.  A  person 
who  mistakes  red  for  gray  has  disordered  men- 
tality; but  he  is  not  insane,  though  color-blind. 
Defective  reasoning,  which  leads  a  man.  for  in- 
stance, into  a  bad  investment,  is  a  disordered 
mental  process,  yet  not  insanity.  Thus  it  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  define  insanity  so 
as  not  to  include  the  conditions  existing  in  sleep, 
or  trance,  or  the  common  manifestations  of  gen- 
eral neuroses  like  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  chorea, 
the  delirium  of  fever,  acute  intoxications,  etc. 
There  is  no  rigid  line  of  demarcation  between 
sanity  and  insanity.  The  conditions  of  each 
bear  close  resemblance.  The  processes  of  mental 
action  in  sanity  and  in  insanity  are  of  the  same 
kind,  although  they  differ  in  their  origin  and  in 
the  degree  of  their  intensity.  It  is  often  said  that 
every  one  is  more  or  less  insane.  This  is  an  ab- 
surdity, as  insanity  is  a  manifestation  of  disease, 
not  merely  a  name  for  mental  disorder.  The 
notion,  also,  that  one  may  be  insane  on  one 
subject,  and  otherwise  perfectly  sane,  is  erro- 
neous, for  the  same  reason.  An  insane  person 
may  betray  his  mental  condition  when  drawn 
out  by  one  line  of  thought,  or  when  one  topic  is 
broached;  but,  if  insane,  he  is  diseased  and  in 
no  respect  sane,  even  if  able  to  carry  on  his 
business  or  perform  complex  acts  properly. 

To  imderstand  insanity  one  must  understand 
the  normal  action  of  the  mind  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  .the  physical  basis  of  mental  action: 
that  is,  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  its  association 
fibres.  (See  Nebtocs  System.)  The  functions 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  are:      (1)  To  receive  im- 


pressions from  the  organs  of  sensation  (conscious 
I)erceptions)  ;    (2)    to   group   these    impressions 
into  a  unit,  known  as  a  concept;    (3)    to  store 
up    these   concepts,   for    future    recognition    and 
rt>coUection   (memory),  for  gathering  into  novel 
combinations    (imagination),   and   for  use  as  a 
basis   of   thought;    (4)    to   express   thought    in 
speech  and   action;    (5)    to  experience  emotion 
vshich  accompanies  mental  activity;  (6)  to  exert 
self-control    over   all    mental    action.       (Starr.) 
This  statement  is  true  enough  for  the  practical 
study  of  insanity,  and  is  made  to  avoid  opening 
the   subject  of  the  connection   between  nervous 
and  mental  phenomena.     NNTiile  many  alienista 
accept   the  anatomical  basis,   and   believe    in   a 
transference   of    the   mental    into   the   material, 
others   claim   that   the   activity   of  the   highest 
ner>-ous  centres  is  attended  by  a  mental  state,  but 
is  not  in  itself  a  mental  state.     (Sec  MiXD.)     At 
all  events,  when  areas  of  the  cortex  are  diseased, 
one  or  more  of  the  cortical  functions  named  may 
be  suspended,  and  mental   disorder  results.     If 
changes  in  blood-supply  or  in  nutrition  occur,  or 
if  disease  affects  the  entire  cortex,  insanity  may 
result;  and,  as  a  result,  thought  becomes  illogical, 
emotion  becomes  excessive,  or  arises  without  ex- 
ternal stimulus,  action  is  irregular  or  purpose- 
less,  and   conduct   is   not  properly  adjusted  to 
surrounding  circumstances.    In  the  insane  person 
impressions    from     sense    perceptions    may    be 
wrongly   interpreted.     An   illusion   is   a   falsely 
interpreted    sense    perception.      For   example,   a 
chair  may  be  mistaken  for  an  animal;  the  rumble 
of  a  wagon  may  be  mistaken  for  the  angry  voices 
of  a  pursuing  mob.     Ideas  may  arise  without 
any   sense   perception.      When   quiet   exists,   the 
insane  person  may  hear  voices ;  he  may  see  faces 
in  an  empty  space;  he  may  smell  burning  flesh 
when  no  odor  is  present.    Tliese  false  perceptions 
without  external  origin  in   sensory  experiences 
are  called  hallucinations.     A  mistaken  idea  may 
be  harbored  by  any  one;  for  example,  one  may 
believe  that  a  stone  is  much  larger  than  it  is. 
Measurement  and  examination  convince  hiip  of 
his  error,  and,  if  he  is  sane,  he  corrects  his  judg- 
ment.   The  insane  man  is  not  afifected  by  logical 
methods,  and  retains  his  erroneous  idea  in  spite 
of   demonstration    and    reasoning.      A   mistaken 
idea   accepted   without   logical   foundation    is   a 
delusion;   if  retained  in  spite  of  demonstration 
of  its  falsity,  it  is  an  insane  delusion.     Insane 
people    frequently,    though    not   necessarily,    ex- 
hibit delusions,  varying  according  to  the  bodily 
ills,  the  occupation  or  profession,  the  emotion-j 
experienced,     or    their     surroundings.      Certain 
forms  of  delusion  are  fairly  constant  in  certain 
types  of  insanity.     For  example,  in  melancholia 
patients  often  declare  that  they  have  committed 
some  great  sin ;    in   paranoia,  delusions  of  per- 
secution and  of  conspiracy  are  present ;  in  mania, 
delusions  of  identity,  or  of  being  an  important 
person,  are  frequent;   in  alcoholic  insanity,  the 
delusion  of  marital  infidelity  is  common ;  in  gen- 
eral paresis,  a  number  of  grandiose  delusions — of 
power,   of   wealth,    of   strength,   of   beauty — are 
present   in   one   stage;    and   in  early  stages   of 
dementia  delusions  of  grandeur  are  also  noticed, 
with  less  frequency.     Disturbances  of  emotional 
feeling  occur  in  insane  people:    depression,  ex- 
altation, languor,  and  absurd  joy  are  noticed  in 
different    cases.     Acting  under  the    impulse   of 
delusion  or  hallucination  the  insane  exhibit  di*- 
turhance  in  voluntary  action  and  conduct.     In- 
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sufficient  motive  causes  action,  because  of  im- 
paired intellectual  power,  or  impaired  memory, 
or  sub-consciousness.  Consciousness  is  impaired; 
external  objects  are  often  ignored;  changes  of 
personality  occur. 

Besides  these  mental  signs  of  insanity,  there 
are  many  somatic,  or  physical,  symptoms.  These 
are  generally  divided  into  five  classes :  ( 1 )  Sen- 
sory symptoms,  such  as  pain,  hyperesthesia 
(q.v.),  or  anesthesia  (q.v.).  (2)  Changes  in 
reflex  action,  from  disease  or  other  cause,  such 
as  lessened  knee-jerk  (q.v.)  or  dilated  pupils. 
(3)  Motor  disturbances,  such  as  loss  of  muscular 
control,  shown  in  altered  handwriting,  altered 
speech,  gait,  attitude,  etc.;  convulsions  or 
paralysis  may  also  occur.  (4)  Changes  in  cir- 
culation and  nutrition,  such  as  pallor  or  flush- 
ing, loss  of  flesh,  impaired  digestion.  (5)  Dis- 
turbances of  sleep,  which  occur  commonly. 

The  study  of  disease  affecting  the  mind  is 
called  alienism,  or  psychiatry,  less  often  (in 
Great  Britain)  medico-psychology.  The  spe- 
cialists who  give  their  attention  to  insanity  and 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  are  called  alienists. 

An  accurate  classification  of  diseases  aff"ecting 
the  mind  is  difficult.  Various  alienists  have  pro- 
duced different  tables,  but  the  most  satisfactory 
is  the  classification  of  Krafft-Ebing  (q.v.),  or 
some  modification  of  it,  such  as  the  following 
table,  as  adopted  in  his  lectures  by  M.  Allen 
Starr  (q.v.),  of  New  York: 

Classification  of  Mental  Disease. 

A.  Mental   diseases   without   apparent   organic 

lesions. 
I.     Psychoneuroses,  in  healthy  brain. 

1.  Melancholia. 

a,  simple. 

b,  with  delusions. 

c,  with  agitation. 

d,  with  stupor. 

2.  Mania. 

a,  simple. 

b,  with  frenzy. 

3.  Confusional  insanity. 

4.  Stuporous  insanity. 

a,  simple.     Primary  dementia. 

b,  with    periods    of   ecstasy.      Kata- 

tonia. 

5.  Terminal  dementia. 

II.  Psychical  degeneration  in  weak  brain. 

1.  Periodical  psychoneuroses. 

2.  Partial  degenerative  insanity. 

a,  emotional.     Hysterical. 

b,  moral. 

c,  impulsive. 

3.  Paranoia. 

B.  Mental  diseases  with  organic  lesions. 

1.  Alcoholic  insanity. 

2.  Senile  dementia. 

3.  Syphilitic  dementia. 

4.  Paretic  dementia. 

C.  Mental  defects  with  maldeveloped  brain. 

1.  Imbecility. 

2.  Idiocy. 

An  additional  group  might  be  added,  including 
the  complicating  insanities,  embracing  traumatic, 
choreic,  post-febrile,  rheumatic,  gouty,  phthisical, 
sympathetic,  and  pellagrous  insanity,  as  suggest- 
ed by  Spitzka. 

Melancholia  is  characterized  by  a  depressed 
emotional  state.  (See  Melancholia.)  Mania  is 
characterized  by  an  exalted  emotional  state.  ( See 
Mania.)     Confusional  insanity  is  characterized 


by  incoherence  and  confusion  of  ideas  without 
essential  emotional  disturbance.  It  is  a  rare 
condition,  dependent  upon  cerebral  exhaustion, 
and  follows  emotional  shock,  cerebral  overstrain, 
or  exhausting  disease.  Some  class  it  as  a  form 
of  dementia.  Stuporous  insanity  resembles  con- 
fusional insanity.  In  it  there  is  an  impairment 
or  suspension  of  the  mental  energies,  without 
emotional  disturbance ;  an  indifference  and  in- 
dolence; an  apathy.  It  is  an  acute  primary  de- 
terioration following  exhausting  disease,  excesses, 
shock,  or  hemorrhage,  from  which  recovery  is 
generally  rapid.  Katatonia  is  characterized  by 
periods  of  ecstasy,  during  which  the  patient  may 
be  very  voluble,  alternating  with  cataleptic  or 
apathetic  intervals.      (Spitzka.) 

Dementia  is  a  weakened  intellectual  state  in 
which  thought,  reason,  and  volition  are  impaired 
or  suspended,  considerable  indifference  or  total 
apathy  existing.  The  patient  is  'childish,'  lives 
a  vegetative  existence,  gradually  losing  intel- 
lectual ground,  and  drifting  into  mental  decay. 
When  this  condition  follows  mania,  melancholia, 
or  other  mental  disease,  it  is  called  ter- 
minal dementia.  Some  terminal  dements  have 
periods  of  excitement,  and  are  noisy  and  restless ; 
but  most  are  quiet,  tractable,  and  childish. 
Periodical  insanity  is  the  term  given  to  the 
mental  state  in  neurotic  patients  who  have  recur- 
ring attacks  of  mental  disease  at  fairly  regular 
intervals.  Some  will  have  an  annual  attack  of 
mania  for  many  years.  Others  will  have  a  brief 
attack  of  melancholia  with  each  menstrual 
period.  Some  have  an  attack  of  melancholia  of 
a  few  days'  duration,  followed  by  an  explosion 
of  maniacal  violence,  lasting  a  week,  and  this 
in  turn  followed  by  a  period  of  stupor  or  con- 
fusion. From  the  last  the  patient  emerges  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  a  lucid  interval  of  a  few  months 
follows.  This  is  called  circular  insanity.  Par- 
tial degenerative  insanity  occurs  in  people  who 
have  little  self-control,  defective  reasoning  power, 
and  impatience  of  restraint.  It  includes  emo- 
tional insanity  (folic  raisonnante) ,  in  which 
baseless  irritability,  jealousy,  outbursts  of  rage 
and  fury  occur;  moral  insanity,  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  an  absolute  want  of  appreciation 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  patient  ignores  all 
laws  of  custom,  conventionality,  decency,  and 
morality;  and  impulsive  insanity,  in  which  the 
patients  act  on  sudden  impulses,  without  reason- 
ing, obeying  imperative  ideas,  right  or  wrong,  in 
spite  of  their  wish  to  control  themselves  and  do 
otherwise.  ( See  Dipsomania  ;  Kleptomania  ; 
Pyromania.)  Paranoia  is  a  chronic  delusional 
insanity  in  which  intellection  is  unimpaired. 
(See  Paranoia.)  Alcoholic  insanity  is  charac- 
terized by  erotic  ideas,  hallucinations  of  sight, 
hearing,  and  smell,  delusions  of  marital  infidelity, 
and  great  restlessness.  In  the  chronic  form  the 
patient  suffers  from  violent  attacks  of  temper 
and  fairly  constant  irritability,  and  the  hallucina- 
tions constitute  a  daily  torture.  These  hallucina- 
tions are  always  fearful;  the  patient  fancying 
that  he  sees  horrible  animals,  devils,  enemies,  or 
pitfalls,  and  that  he  hears  threats,  curses,  ob- 
scene language,  and  noisy  shouts,  and  that  he 
smells  foul  odors,  or  dangerous  electricity,  or 
poisonous  gases.  (See  Alcoholism.)  In  senile 
dementia  the  patient  manifests  a  loss  of  af- 
fection for  his  relatives,  delusions  of  grandeur 
or  great  egotism,  suspicion  without  cause,  im- 
pairment of  memory  and  of  judgment,  and  delu- 
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sioas  regarding  bis  posses^sions  and  money,  gen> 
erally  leariug  poverty  or  theft.  Syphilitic 
dementia  occurs  in  victims  of  syphilis.  They 
evince  excitement  or  depression,  loss  of  memory, 
and  failure  of  other  intellectual  processes,  finally 
relapsing  into  a  condition  resembling  terminal 
dtnientia  of  the  quiet  type,  of  short  duration, 
durinjr  which  partial  and  temporary  paralyses 
often  precede  death.  Paretic  dementia  is  also 
called  general  paresis,  progressive  general  paral- 
ysis of  the  brain,  and,  improperly,  'softening 
of  the  brain.'  See  Paresis.  See  also  Imbecil- 
ity and  Idiocy. 

Of  the  complioaiiiii:  insanities,  the  traumatic 
variety  is  a  variety  of  mania  following  severe 
injurj',  such  as  gunshot  wound,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  great  restlessness,  delirium,  and  jac- 
titation. Choreic  insanitj'  rarely  occurs  in  pro- 
tracted cases  of  chorea,  maniacal  outbreaks, 
confused  delirium,  emotional  change,  and  impair- 
ment of  memory  resulting.  Dementia  may  fol- 
low. The  post-febrile  insanities  are  psychoses 
complicating  diseases,  accompanied  by  high 
fever,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  pneumonia, 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers.  As  a  rule,  the  pa- 
tients are  lucid  during  the  day,  but  suffer  from 
delirium,  illusions  and  hallucinations,  delusions 
of  identity,  and  generally  anxiety,  during  the 
night.  Even  though  maniacal  and  melancholic 
states  alternate,  and  confusion  of  ideas  is  con- 
stant throughout,  the  prognosis  for  recovery  is 
generally  favorable.  Rheumatic,  gouty  and  toxic 
insanities  are  similar.  Phthisical  insanity,  which 
is  intercurrent  in  some  cases  of  fatal  tuber- 
culosis, resembles  the  post-febrile  variety,  but 
there  is  also  a  considerable  egotism  and  some 
delusions  of  grandeur. 

It  will  be  seen  that  perversion  of  the  will  la 
present  in  almost  every  case  of  insanity.  This 
fact  led  Hammond  to,  incorporate  in  his  definition 
of  the  term  the  statement  that  in  insanity 
'mental  freedom  is  weakened,  perverted,  or  de- 
stroyed.' Free  determination  of  the  will  is  pre- 
sented by  delusions,  by  inferences  from  delusions, 
by  abnormal  emotional  states,  by  delirium,  by 
incoherence  of  ideas,  or  by  dementia.  Often 
the  mental  processes  of  the  insane  are  identical 
■with  those  of  the  sane,  but  the  premise  from 
which  the  argument  springs  is  false.  In  many 
forms  of  insanity  the  ego  is  preeminent.  A 
lunatic  may  consider  himself  powerfully 
equipped,  mentally  and  physically.  He  is  ex- 
pansive, elated,  extravagant,  arrogant,  and  gar- 
rulous. This  condition  is  termed  hyperbulia. 
Another  may  be  depressed,  dejected,  apathetic^ 
mentally  slow  and  impeded,  hopeless,  and  even 
suicidal.  This  condition  is  termed  abulia. 
Fanciful  subdivisions  have  been  made  by  some 
alienists,  founded  upon  certain  trains  of  thought 
or  often  recurring  ideas,  and  terms  have  been 
devised  to  indicate  the  trend  of  imagination  in 
patients  experiencing  these  ideas.  For  example, 
agoraphobia  denotes  fear  of  being  in  an  open 
place  or  street;  claustrophobia,  fear  of  being 
shut  in  a  room  or  house;  mysophobia,  fear  of 
defilement,  pollution,  or  contamination:  pyro- 
phobia,  fear  of  fire;  astraphobia.  fear  of  light- 
ning; anthropophobia,  fear  of  society.  This  list 
might  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 

Causes.  The  causes  of  insanity  are  divided 
into  two  classes:  (1)  Predisposing  causes,  in- 
cluding stress  and  strain,  neuropathic  constitu- 
tion, and  heredity    (of  alcoholism,  epilepsy,  in- 


sanity, or  other  nen'ous  disease.)  (2)  Exciting 
causes,  including  shock,  intense  emotion,  worry, 
and  intellectual  overwork,  exhausting  diseases, 
excesses  (alcoholic  or  sexual),  the  strain  of 
childbirth,  sunstroke,  etc.  In  the  report  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacj'  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  11)00,  the  following 
were  the  causes  assigned  for, insanity  in  4819 
cases  admitted  to  the  New  York  State  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane  in  the  preceding  twelve  months: 
Moral  causes:  Adverse  conditions,  loss  of 
friends,  business  troubles,  etc.,  354;  mental 
strain,  overwork,  worry,  384;  religious  excite- 
ment, 65;  love  affairs,  including  seduction,  32; 
fright  and  nervous  shock,  95.  Physical  causes: 
Alcoholism,  476;  sexual  excess,  24;  venereal  dis- 
eases, 94;  masturbation,  90;  sunstroke,  50;  acci- 
dent or  injury,  87;  pregnancy,  9;  parturition 
and  puerperium,  136;  lactation,  15;  change  of 
life,  100;  fevers,  23;  privation  and  overwork, 
80;  epilepsy,  183;  other  convulsive  disorders,  5; 
diseases  of  skull  and  brain,  76;  old  age,  239; 
exophthalmic  goitre,  1;  epidemic  influenza,  40; 
abuse  of  drugs,  44;  loss  of  special  sense,  6; 
uraemic  poisoning,  2;  other  auto-infection,  1; 
all  other  bodily  disorders  and  ill  health,  294; 
heredity,  357 ;  congenital  defect,  44 ;  unascer- 
tained, 1413.  It  may  be  added  that  43  persons 
found  not  to  be  insane  were  committed  during 
the  year.  Of  the  4819  new  cases  admitted,  1069 
had  inherited  predisposition. 

Native  axd  Auex  Ixsaxe.  The  matter  of  the 
alien  insane  has  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
statistician  who  finds  that  there  are  confined 
and  supported  in  this  coimtry  a  number  of  alien 
insane  far  in  excess  of  the  proportion  which 
the  foreign-bom  population  bears  to  the  native- 
bom.  The  proportion  of  native-bom  to  foreign- 
bora  in  1900  was  86  to  14.  In  1901  the  propor- 
tion of  native-born  insane  to  foreign-born  insane 
was  65  to  35.  This  excess  of  foreign-bom  insane 
imposes  an  immense  expense  upon  the  taxpayers, 
for  it  is  estimated  that  their  maintenance  costs 
not  less  than  $10,000,000  a  year.  The  foreign- 
bom  insane  cost  New  Y'ork  State  about  $1,000,- 
000  annually.  The  danger  to  the  population 
from  absorbing  a  deteriorated  and  degenerate 
foreign  stock  is  apparent.  The  present  law 
(1903)  provides  that  an  immigrant  may  be  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  if  he  becomes  insane 
within  one  year.  Economists  are  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  making  the  time  of 
probation  at  least  two  years,  and  of  conducting 
a  searching  examination  into  the  history  and 
antecedents  of  all  immigrants. 

Pbogxosis.  About  60  j>er  cent,  of  the  cases 
of  melancholia  and  mania  recover.  Terminal 
dements,  paranoiacs,  senile  dements,  syphilitic 
dements,  and  paretics  never  recover.  Cases  of 
partial  degenerative  insanity  rarely  recover.  The 
average  number  of  recoveries  of  all  kinds  of 
cases,  excepting  the  hopeless,  is  over  40  per  cent, 
^fost  recoverable  cases  emerge  during  the  first 
year  of  their  illness ;  few  recover  after  two  years 
have  passed.  Early  confusion  of  ideas,  inde- 
cency, persistence  of  delusions,  and  obesity  are 
imfavorable  symptoms.  Recurrence  occurs  in 
about  25  per  cent,  of  ordinary  asylum  patients. 
The  offspring  of  insane  parents  are  defective; 
therefore  no  one  who  has  ever  been  insane  should 
propagate  children. 

Tbeatmext.  The  treatment  of  insanity  is  a 
matter  of  great  complexity.     There  can  be  no 
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magical  removal  of  manifestations  by  specific 
drugs.  All  improvement  is  slow.  Dietetics 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  regimen;  as  do 
regular  exercise;  judicious  control  or  direction; 
diversion  by  means  of  games,  music,  or  the  play; 
occupation,  which  is  of  great  importance;  isola- 
tion from  worry,  care,  noise,  company,  or  habit- 
ual environment;  and  the  contact  with  the 
healthy,  hopeful,  reasoning  minds  of  nurses  and 
physicians.  Drugs  are  indispensable  in  many 
conditions  of  malnutrition,  insomnia,  disordered 
circulation,  etc.  Restraint  by  means  of  me- 
chanical contrivances  is  almost  abolished  in 
well-ordered  asylums,  except  the  restraint  of  con- 
finement and  of  regulations.  But  some  form  of 
mechanical  restraint  is  necessary  and  very  help- 
ful in  certain  cases,  such  as  absolute  refusal  to 
take  food,  or  determined  attempts  at  suicide. 
Most  cases  require  sanitarium  or  asylum  treat- 
ment. 

Medico-Legal  Aspects  of  Insanity.  The 
plea  of  insanity  as  an  excuse  for  crime  has  been 
fashionable  at  intervals.  There  are  cases  of  im- 
perative impulse  in  partial  degenerative  insanity 
under  which  the  lunatic  commits  an  act  which 
would  be  a  crime  in  a  sane  man,  but  for  which 
the  lunatic  is  irresponsible.  No  case  occurs  in 
which  but  one  insane  act  is  committed,  while  the 
person  was  well  balanced  before  that  act  and 
remains  well  balanced  forever  after  it.  In  au- 
thentic cases,  a  well-marked  history  of  insanity 
before  the  act  can  be  elicited,  and  insanity 
continues  thereafter.  'Temporary  aberration'  in 
an  otherwise  sane  person  does  not  occur.  Am- 
nesic and  irresponsible  intervals  occur  in 
psychic  epilepsy  (see  Epilepsy),  during  which 
crime  may  be  committed ;  but  the  preceding  and 
continuing  epilepsy  will  be  established.  The 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  an  improper 
basis  upon  which  to  judge  the  mental  condition 
of  a  criminal.  With  a  keen  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  a  desire  to  do  the  right,  and  a  dread  of 
punishment,  an  insane  person  may  obey  and  com- 
mit a  crime  under  the  all-powerful  compulsion  of 
an  imperative  impulse,  in  utter  helplessness.  But 
when  insanity  is  established  as  the  cause  of  a 
crime,  the  unfortunate  perpetrator  should  be 
committed  to  an  asylum  in  place  of  a  jail. 
Lunatics  should  be,  in  general,  confined  in  hos- 
pitals or  retreats.  Their  prospect  of  improvement 
or  recovery  is  never  injured  by  incarceration  in 
a  proper  institution.  Society  deserves  protection 
from  their  acts,  fraught  with  danger  to  them- 
selves or  others.  The  physical  and  financial 
interests  of  their  families  deserve  consideration. 
Their  individual  interests  are  advanced  by  con- 
finement. 

Commitment  of  the  Insane  to  Asylitms  or 
HosprTALS.  In  many  countries,  and  in  most  of 
the  States  in  the  Union,  special  safeguards  are 
erected  by  laws  to  prevent  the  confinement  of 
sane  people  in  institutions  for  the  insane,  as 
well  as  to  secure  to  the  insane  a  full  enjoyment 
of  their  rights.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of 
New  York  an  alleged  insane  person  may  be  com- 
mitted to  an  institution  for  the  reception  and 
care  of  the  insane  only  after  a  complicated, 
though  not  public,  process.  In  this  State  the 
word  asylum  is  used  no  longer,  but  has  been 
replaced  by  the  term  hospital.  There  are  no 
more  'keepers;'  but  nurses  and  attendants  have 
the  immediate  care  of  the  mentally  astray.  A 
Commission  in  Lunacy  controls  all  matters  re- 


lating to  the  insane.  This  commission  is  com- 
posed of  a  medical  man  of  at  least  five  years' 
experience  in  the  actual  care  of  the  insane  in 
an  institution  of  some  size,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
layman,  all  three  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  These  conmiissioners  issue  or  revoke 
licenses  to  physicians  or  to  State  hospitals 
whereby  they  are  permitted  to  conduct  or  for- 
bidden to  conduct  institutions  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane.  They  also  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  visiting  all  institutions,  super- 
vising, and  in  a  sense  directing  their  govern- 
ment. Any  judge  of  a  court  of  record  may 
appoint  as  an  examiner  in  lunacy  a  physician 
of  whom  he  approves,  who  has  been  in  the  actual 
practice  of  his  profession  at  least  three  years, 
and  who  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  State. 
The  commitment  paper,  as  formulated  by  the 
New  York  State  Commission,  consists  of  five 
parts :  ( 1 )  A  petition,  to  be  made  by  a  member 
of  the  family  of  the  alleged  insane  person,  by  a 
person  living  in  the  house  with  him,  or  by  a 
county  officer,  setting  forth  the  reasons  of  the 
petitioner  for  believing  the  person  insane,  and 
asking  the  covirt  to  act  in  the  matter;  (2)  a 
certificate  made  under  oath  by  two  examiners 
in  lunacy,  giving  the  results  of  their  joint 
examination  of  the  patient;  (3)  a  waiver  of 
personal  service  of  the  order  of  court  upon  the 
person  in  question,  to  be  signed  by  the  commit- 
ting justice  in  his  discretion,  or  a  substitutional 
service;  (4)  an  order  for  a  hearing  before  the 
justice,  if  in  his  opinion  this  be  necessary  or 
desirable,  or  be  requested ;  ( 5 )  an  order  of  a 
judge  of  a  court  of  record  committing  the  alleged 
insane  person  to  the  chosen  hospital  or  retreat, 
after  officially  declaring  him  to  be  insane.  In 
the  case  of  indigent  lunatics,  who  are  partially 
or  totally  a  charge  upon  the  State,  a  further 
statement  is  made  by  the  justice  concerning  the 
patient's  financial  condition,  m  far  as  can  be 
ascertained.  This  entire  proceeding  may  be  con- 
cluded, with  the  exception  of  the  hearing,  with- 
out publicity  or  violation  of  the  privacy  that 
should  surround  family  matters;  yet  it  prevents 
a  conspiracy  to  incarcerate  a  sane  man  as  insane. 
Bibliography.  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  Psycho- 
logical Medicine  (4th  ed.,  London,  1879)  ;  Ham- 
mond, Treatise  on  Insanity  (New  York,  1883)  ; 
Spitzka,  Manual  of  Insanity  (New  York,  1889)  ; 
Bevan  Lewis,  Text-book  of  Mental  Diseases 
(Philadelphia,  1889)  ;  Mercier,  Sanity  and  In- 
sanity (New  York,  1892)  ;  Kirchhoff,  Hand- 
book of  Insanity  (New  York,  1895)  ;  Church  and 
Peterson,  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  (2d  ed.. 
Philadelphia,  1901). 

INSANITY.  Technically,  in  law,  a  disease 
or  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties  which  may 
produce  some  efi"ect  on  the  legal  character  or 
quality  of  the  insane  person's  acts.  It  may  or 
may  not  render  him  non  compos  mentis,  that  is, 
subject  to  legal  restraint  or  control  of  his 
person  and  property.  It  may  thus  be 
distinguished  from  lunacy,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  such  mental  unsoundness  as  to  in- 
capacitate the  insane  person  for  all  legal  trans- 
actions and  justify  the  State  through  the  proper 
agency  in  taking  charge  of  his  person  and  prop- 
erty. The  discussion  of  the  legal  control  of  the 
person  and  property  of  lunatics,  or  those  who 
are  non  compos  mentis,  is  reserved  for  the  article 
on  Lunacy.    The  law  takes  cognizance  of  insane 
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persons  as  such,  chiedy  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: (1)  To  a-scertain  their  responsibility  for 
crime;  (2)  to  ascertain  their  capacity  to  make 
contracts;  (3)  to  ascertain  their  liability  for 
their  torts;  (4)  to  ascertain  their  capacity  to 
make  wills. 

(1)  Respoxsibility  fob  Cbime.  The  insanity 
of  one  charged  with  crime  may  preclude  the  exist- 
ence of  the  criminal  intent  which  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  crime.  When,  therefore,  the  plea 
of  insanity  is  set  up  on  behalf  of  one  charged 
with  crime  the  question  raised  is.  Was  the 
accused  capable  of  forming  a  criminal  intent  at 
the  lime  when  he  committed  the  act?  The  law 
on  this  subject  was  first  fully  investigated,  and 
a  legal  test  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases  adopted, 
in  M'Naghton's  case  by  the  English  House  of 
Lords  in  1843.  IM'Xaghton,  having  killed  an- 
other while  under  the  influence  of  an  insane  de- 
lusion, was  charged  with  murder  and  certain 
questions  growing  out  of  the  case  were  put  to 
the  judges  of  the  House  of  Lords.  They  an- 
swered in  substance  that  mere  insanity  was  not 
a  defense:  that  to  establish  want  of  criminal 
responsibility  it  must  be  proved  that  the  party 
accused  was  laboring  under  such  defect  of  reason 
from  disease  of  the  mind  as  not  to  know  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing; 
that  an  insane  delusion  would  not  establish 
want  of  responsibility  unless  the  delusion  if  true 
would  justify  the  defendant  in  doing  the  act 
with  which  he  is  charged.  Thus,  one  who  killed 
another  under  an  insane  delusion  that  the  other 
was  threatening  his  life  under  circumstances  of 
immediate  danger  to  himself  is  not  criminally 
responsible  for  the  homicide;  but  an  insane  de- 
lusion that  another  was  slandering  the  defendant 
would  not  excuse  him  for  killing  or  even  assault- 
ing the  supposed  slanderer,  assuming  always  that 
in  other  particulars  the  defendant  knew  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  his  act.  M'Naghton's  case 
still  represents  the  law  in  England,  and  its  rules 
have  been  adopted  by  the  courts  of  most  of  the 
United  States. 

The  effect  of  M'Xaghton's  case  is  to  hold  to 
full  legal  responsibility  one  who  commits  an 
offense  under  the  influence  of  an  insane,  irresis- 
tible impulse,  if  he  knew  at  the  time  the  nature 
and  character  of  his  act.  And  this  is  generally 
the  law.  although  it  is  conceded  that  there  can 
be  no  criminal  act  without  a  free  agent,  and  there 
may  be  in  a  given  case  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  such  an  impulse.  The  courts  of 
a  few  States,  however,  relying  on  the  assertion 
of  medical  experts  that  such  a  form  of  insanity 
does  exist,  recognize  such  a  plea  as  a  good 
ground  of  defense,  but  hedge  about  their  ruling 
with  the  most  stringent  requirements  as  to  proof 
of  such  mental  defect.  Idiocy  or  imbecility  is 
also  a  defense  to  crime.  The  test  adopted,  viz. 
that  one  must  have  as  much  mental  capacity  as  a 
child  fourteen  years  old  in  order  to  be  convicted 
of  crime,  is  not  very  satisfactory,  but  is  probably 
the  best  possible.  So-called  moral  insanity  and 
emotional  insanity  have  never  been  recognized  by 
the  courts  as  a  legal  defense  to  crime. 

One  charged  with  a  crime  is  presumed  to  be 
sane,  and  the  prosecution  is  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance required  to  introduce  evidence  of  sanity  of 
the  defendant.  L'pon  the  defendant's  offering  evi- 
dence to  prove  his  insanity  the  burden  of  proving 
sanity  is  thrown  upon  the  prosecution.  Theoreti- 
cally, since  the  effect  of  insanity  is  to  show 
TOL.  X.— 4. 
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absence  of  criminal  intent,  the  prosecution  should 
be  required  to  prove  sanity  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  in  order  to  establish  criminal  intent.  In 
a  few  States  this  is  the  rule.  In  the  majority, 
however,  the  defendant  is  required  to  prove  his 
insanity  by  the  preponderance  of  evidence,  and 
in  one  or  two  to  prove  his  insanity  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  Insanity  may  also  be  a  bar 
to  the  trial  or  punishment  of  one  charged  with 
a  crime.  The  test  of  insanity  in  the  one  case 
is  the  defendant's  ability  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  charge  and  of  the  trial,  and  in  the 
other  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  punishment. 

(2)  Capacity  to  Coxtbact.  The  contracts 
of  a  lunatic,  that  is  one  for  whom  a  committee 
has  been  appointed,  are  void,  and  no  rights  or 
liabilities  are  acquired  under  them  either  by  tlie 
lunatic  or  the  person  dealing  with  him.  The 
contracts  of  one  who  is  insane,  but  who  has  not 
been  judicially  declared  to  be  a  lunatic  by  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  person  or 
property,  are  in  general  voidable,  i.e.  they  stand 
as  valid  until  he  or  his  legal  representative  set 
them  aside.  Formerly  it  was  held  that  the  law 
would  not  allow  one  to  plead  his  o\vn  insanity 
in  order  to  avoid  his  contracts,  since  he  would  by 
so  doing  stultify  himself.  This  rule  no  longer 
obtains.  If  the  insanity  is  of  a  character  such 
as  to  prevent  an  insane  person  from  understand- 
ing and  reasoning  properly  with  reference  to  the 
contract  and  its  terms,  and  the  insanity  is  known 
to  the  person  dealing,  with  him,  then  the  contract 
may  be  avoided  at  the  option  of  the  insane  person 
or  his  legal  representative.  If,  however,  the 
person  dealing  with  him  does  not  know  of  the 
insanity,  and  he  have  nothing  to  put  him  on  his 
guard,  the  weight  of  authority  is  that  such  a 
contract  cannot  be  avoided  unless  the  sane  party 
could  be  placed  in  statu  quo.  An  insane  person 
is  absolutely  liable  for  necessaries  duly  sup- 
plied to  himself  or  his  wife  upon  the  theory  of 
quasi-contracts   (q.v.).     See  Xecessabies. 

(3)  Liability  fob  Tobts.  Justice  and  pub- 
lic policy  require  that  insane  persons  should  be 
bound  to  pay  from  their  property  for  damage 
caused  by  their  torts  to  others,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally the  law  that  insane  persons  are  liable  for 
their  torts.  In  the  case  of  malicious  torts,  as 
libels  and  slanders,  insanity  may  render  the 
mind  incapable  of  entertaining  malice,  in  which 
case  there  is  no  liability,  and  for  the  same  reason 
insanity  of  a  defendant  may  be  a  ground  for  not 
awarding  punitive  or  vindictive  damages.  See 
Tobt;  Damages. 

(4)  Capacity  to  Make  a  Wnx.  Insanity 
does  not  necessarily  render  one  incapable  of 
making  a  will.  It  is  declared  by  the  best  judges 
that  so  high  a  degree  of  mental  ability  is  not 
needed  to  make  a  will  as  is  requisite  to  the 
formation  of  a  valid  contract.  The  criterion  of 
testamentary  capacity  in  this  respect,  as  stated 
by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  cele- 
brated Parish  will  case  (Delafield  vs.  Parish, 
25  Xew  York  9.  35),  has  been  generally  accepted 
and  acted  on  throughout  the  world.  It  is  that 
the  testator  must  be  capable  of  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  of 
summoning  before  his  mind,  without  prompting, 
the  property  of  which  he  wishes  to  dispose,  and 
the  persons  who  are  the  natural  objects  of  his 
bounty,  and  of  retaining  them  in  his  mind  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  arrive  at  a  rational 
conclusion.      The    two    salient    elements    of   this 
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requirement  are  a  retentive  memory  and  the 
capacity  to  form  a  rational  conclusion.  A  per- 
son's mind  may  be  greatly  deranged  or  somewhat 
enfeebled,  and  yet  be  sufficiently  strong  to  meet 
this  requirement.  Insanity  of  a  testator  is  also 
of  importance  in  investigating  the  question  of 
undue  inlluence  which  under  certain  circum- 
stances may  invalidate  a  will.     See  Will. 

An  insane  person  is  a  competent  witness  to 
testify  to  all  matters  about  which  he  is  not 
insane  or  mentally  unbalanced.  In  dealing  with 
questions  of  insanity  courts  concern  themselves 
very  little  with  the  theories  and  speculations  of 
psychologists  and  physicians,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  classify  the  various  forms  of  insanity, 
except  in  the  manner  already  indicated.  The  im- 
portant question  in  every  case  is  the  mental  com- 
petency and  legal  liability,  according  to  the 
well-settled  rules  of  law,  of  the  person  upon 
whose  acts  judgment  is  to  be  raised  regardless  of 
the  precise  cause  or  nature  of  his  disorder.  The 
fact  of  insanity  must  be  establislied  by  direct 
evidence,  and  is  usually  established  by  experts, 
who  are  allowed  great  latitude  in  giving  testi- 
mony as  to  tlie  mental  capacity  of  the  alleged 
insane  person.     See  Evidence;  Lunacy. 

Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Lu- 
nacy; Medical  Jurispbudence. 

INSATIATE  COUNTESS,  The.  A  tragedy 
by  John  Marston  (1603),  sometimes  attributed  to 
Barkstead. 

INSCRIPTIONS  (Lat.  inscriptio,  from  in- 
scribere,  to  write  upon,  from  in,  in,  upon  +  scri- 
here,  to  write).  The  name  applied  to  writings 
upon  durable  material,  such  as  stone  or  bronze. 
Ordinarily  such  writings  are  engraved,  but  they 
may  also  be  painted.  The  number  and  variety 
of  the  inscriptions  of  the  past  is  very  great,  and 
the  term  is  of  course  applied  with  equal  correct- 
ness to  the  records  on  gravestones  or  other  mon- 
uments of  the  present.  The  far  greater  use  of 
inscriptions  in  ancient  times,  and  the  large  va- 
riety of  subjects  upon  which  they  furnish  in- 
formation, have  made  epigraphy,  or  the  study  of 
this  class  of  monuments,  an  important  branch  of 
the  science  of  antiquity.  For  many  peoples  the 
inscriptions  are  almost  the  only  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  their  history,  language,  and  customs. 
This  is  the  case  with  Babylonia,  Assyria,  ancient 
Persia,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  with  Egypt; 
the  Lycian,  Phrygian,  and  Etruscan  languages  are 
known  only  through  the  records  on  the  monu- 
ments, and  these  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
peoples  revealed  to  us  by  inscriptions.  Even 
where  an  extensive  literature  has  been  preserved 
in  other  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  monumental  records  throw  new 
light  on  the  classic  texts,  and  add  numberless 
details,  which  enable  us  to  fill  out  the  picture  of 
ancient  life,  of  which  the  literature  so  often  pre- 
serves only  the  outline.  Inscriptions  in  the 
widest  sense  include  the  picture-writings  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  all  the  other 
forms  in  which  man  has  endeavored  to  preserve 
his  records  upon  indestructible  materials.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  however,  the  content  of  the 
record  is  either  unintelligible  or  unimportant, 
and  the  interest  centres  in  the  form.  These  sys- 
tems are  therefore  more  appropriately  described 
under  Writing.  In  cases  where  the  inscriptions 
are  the   chief  or   only  source   for  the   life  and 


history  of  their  makers,  or  are  noteworthy  for  the 
kind  of  writing  employed,  they  are  naturally  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  lands  from  which 
they  come  or  the  characters  used.  Consult,  there- 
fore, the  articles  Assyria;  Babylonia;  Cune- 
iform Inscriptions;  Egypt;  Etburia;  Hiero- 
glyphics;   HiTTITES;    Min^ANS;    SaB^ANS. 

The  most  ancient  inscriptions  are  those  found 
in  Mesopotamia  and  in  Egypt,  and  tliese  coun- 
tries have  furnished  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  these  records  of  Oriental  history  and  civiliza- 
tion; but  in  their  form  and  contents  they  extend 
beyond  the  domain  of  epigraphy,  and  are  more 
properly  treated  under  the  special  titles  just 
mentioned. 

Under  Semitic  inscriptions  should  strictly  be 
included  any  inscription  composed  in  a  Semitic 
language.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  the 
term  is  usually  limited  to  such  inscriptions  as 
are  written  in  the  systems  of  alphabetic  writing 
developed  by  Semites,  and  these  systems  furnish 
a  convenient  basis  of  classification.  Two  great 
groups  may  thus  be  distinguished:  The  North- 
Semitic,  employing  an  alphabet  of  which  the 
Phoenician  is  the  type,  and  the  South-Semitic, 
whose  alphabet  is  represented  by  the  modern 
Abyssinian  character  (Amharic,  Tigrifia).  The 
North-Semitic  group  is  divided  into  two  principal 
sections: 

( 1 )  The  Phoenicio-Palestinian,  including  Phoe- 
nician, to  which  the  Carthaginian,  or  Punic,  both 
old  and  new,  belongs,  Hebrew,  Moabitic,  and  Sa- 
maritan. (2)  The  Aramaic,  which  begins  about 
the  second  century  B.C.  and  later  can  be  separated 
into  Nabataian  or  Sinaitic,  Palmyrene,  Syriac, 
and  Mandaean.  Not  all  of  these  groups  are  of 
equal  importance,  for  in  some  cases  the  scanty 
epigraphic  material  adds  but  little  to  what  is 
known  from  the  literature,  while  in  general  it 
may  be  said  that  only  the  early  documents  are 
of  special  interest  either  in  language,  contents 
or  form. 

Though  the  published  Semitic  inscriptions  are 
numerous,  the  great  mass  are  brief  records  from 
gravestones,  or  isolated  names,  or  graffiti,  such 
as  cover  the  rocks  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  The 
immense  variety  that  characterizes  Greek  and 
Latin  epigraphy  is  lacking  here,  partly  perhaps 
because  so  few  sites  have  been  systematically  ex- 
plored. Two  of  the  most  important  North-Semi- 
tic inscriptions,  the  Moabite  Stone  and  the  Si-' 
loam  Inscription,  are  treated  in  separate  articles. 
(See  Moabite  Stone;  Siloam.)  The  most  im- 
portant Phoenician  inscription  is  that  on  the 
sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar,  King  of  Sidon,  now 
in  the  Louvre,  which  is  probably  from  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  Earlier  but  shorter  are 
the  inscriptions  of  Eshmunazar's  father,  Tabnith, 
and  of  King  Jechaumelech  of  Byblos,  which  may 
be  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  B.C.  The  earliest 
writing  of  this  group  is  probably  on  the  frag- 
ments of  metal  cups  from  Cyprus,  which  seem 
to  be  even  earlier  than  the  Moabite  stone,  and 
may  perhaps  belong  in  the  tenth  century  B.C.  An 
important  Carthaginian  document  is  the  long  in- 
scription in  Marseilles,  containing  regulations 
regarding  sacrifices,  including  the  fees  to  be  paid 
by  the  worshiper  and  the  division  of  the  victim 
with  the  priest.  An  important  group  is  formed 
by  the  Aramaic  inscriptions,  now  in  Berlin,  of 
Senjirli,  in  Northern  Syria,  some  of  which  be- 
long to  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  B.C., 
and  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  relations 
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of  these  petty  kings  to  Tiglath-pileser  III.  of 
Assyria,  their  suzerain.  At  Palmyra  many  in- 
scriptions in  the  local  alphabet  have  been  found, 
for  the  most  part  raortuar}-.  and  dating  from  the 
first  three  centuries  of  our  era.  Of  especial  in- 
terest is  a  long  bilingual,  in  Greek  and  Pal- 
myrene,  of  a.d.  137,  containing  the  customs, 
duties  and  tolls,  which  are  recorded  to  obviate 
the  frequent  disputes  between  the  caravans  and 
the  custom-house  officials.  Among  the  late  in- 
scriptions, especial  interest  attaches  to  a  bi- 
lingunl,  Syriac  and  Chinese,  in  Western  China, 
relating  to  the  work  of  Nestorian  missionaries  in 
the  region,  about  781  a.d.  The  North-Semitic 
inscriptions  are  best  discussed,  and  the  impor- 
tant texts  collected  and  illustrated  in  fac-simile, 
in  Lidzbarski,  Handbuch  der  yordsemitischen 
Epigraphik  (Weimar,  1898),  which  also  contains 
a  very  complete  bibliography.  The  inscriptions 
are  collected  in  the  still  incomplete  Corpus  In- 
scriptionum  Semiticarum  (Paris,  1881  seq.), 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
Acadimie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres. 

The  South-Semitic  group  of  inscriptions, 
though  but  little  kno^vn  until  comparatively  re- 
cent times,  have  furnished  valuable  information 
in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Arabia,  and 
their  study  has  developed  into  a  most  important 
branch  of  Semitic  research.  This  group  may  be 
provisionally  divided  into  four  sections:  The 
Safaitic,  the  Li^ianian.  the  South- Arabian,  and 
the  Abyssinian.  (1)  The  Safaitic  inscriptions, 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  es-Safa.  south  of 
Damascus,  are  chiefly  epitaphs  and  contain  little 
more  than  the  names  and  genealogies  of  the  de- 
ceased whose  memory  they  presert^e.  Apparently 
they  do  not  antedate  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Consult:  Hal§vy,  Essai  sur  les 
inscriptions  du  Sofa  (Paris,  1882);  Littmann, 
Zur  Entzifferung  der  Safa-Inschriften  (Leipzig, 
1901).  (2)  Lifijanian  is  the  name  given  to  a 
class  of  inscriptions  found  in  recent  times  at 
El-Oela,  in  Northern  Hejaz,  because  the  King  of 
Lihjan  (an  Arabian  tribal  name)  is  mentioned 
in  them  as  the  ruler  of  the  district  in  which 
they  occur.  They  are  not  numerous,  and  the 
mutilated  condition  in  which  most  of  them  have 
been  found  renders  their  interpretation  extremely 
difficult.  Their  date  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but 
they  seem  to  be  contemporary  with  the  rule  of 
the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt.  Consult:  D.  H.  Miiller, 
Epigraphische  Denkmaler  aus  Arabien  (Vienna, 
1889)  ;  Noldeke,  Die  Semitischen  Sprachen  (Leip- 
zig. 1899).  Far  more  important  than  the  two 
classes  just  mentioned  are  (3)  the  South-Arabian 
inscriptions,  found  principally  in  the  southwest- 
em  corner  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  These  in- 
scriptions, which  are  very  numerous,  refer  chiefly 
to  the  dedication  of  buildings  or  the  presentation 
of  various  objects  to  the  gods,  and  they  throw 
much  light  upon  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Arabians.  They  contain,  moreover,  many  val- 
uable historical  and  geographical  allusions,  and 
enable  us  to  reconstruct  at  least  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  country  for  a  period  which, 
until  recent  years,  has  been  involved  in  complete 
obscurity.  The  South-Arabian  inscriptions  ex- 
hibit several  dialects,  each  possessing  marked 
grammatical  peculiarities.  The  oldest  inscrip- 
tions are  composed  in  the  dialect  of  the  ilincpans, 
whose  kings  ruled  over  a  large  part  of  Arabia 
at  least  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  B.C., 
their  influence  extending  as  far  north  as  the  bor- 


ders of  Palestine.  About  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
their  dominion  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  tidbce- 
ans.  In  these  two  dialects  the  great  miwa  of 
the  South-Arabian  inscriptions  are  composed. 
The  dialects  of  Katabfln  and  Hadramaut,  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  Arabia,  are  represented 
by  a  few  inscriptions.  Both  these  dialects  seem 
to  have  been  more  closely  related  to  Minxan  than 
to  Sabjpan.  Of  the  large  number  of  South-Arabian 
inscriptions  collected  by  various  explorers — 
notably  by  the  Austrian  scholar  Eduard  Glaser — 
a  very  considerable  portion  yet  awaits  publica- 
tion. Consult:  Weber,  Arabien  vor  dem  Islam 
(Leipzig,  1902)  ;  id.,  Studien  zur  Siidarabischen 
Altertumskunde  (Berlin,  1901)  ;  Winckler,  J/ u«n, 
Meluhha,  Macin  (Berlin,  1898);  Glaser,  Skizze 
der  Geschichte  und  Qeographie  Arahiena  (Ber- 
lin, 1889-90)  ;  Hommel,  Sudarabische  Chresto- 
mathie  (Munich,  1893),  contains  a  very  complete 
bibliography  of  the  subject,  down  to  the  date  of 
publication!  See  also  Mix.iLANS;  Sab-Caxs. 
(4)  The  Abysisinian  inscriptions,  found  at  the 
ancient  capital  Axum,  are  few  in  number  and 
belong  to  a  late  period.  The  earliest  date  from 
about  350  a.d.,  and  are  written  in  the  Sabsan 
modification  of  the  South-Semitic  alphabet.  In 
inscriptions  of  a  later  date  (about  500  a.d.)  the 
Ethiopic  system  of  writing,  as  used  in  the  manu- 
scripts, is  found  fully  developed.  Consult :  Bent, 
The  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopians  (London, 
1893)  ;  D.  H.  Miiller,  E pigraphische  Denkmaler 
au»  Abessynien  (Vienna,  1894)  ;  Glaser,  Die 
Abessynier  in  Arabien  und  Afrika  (Munich, 
1895).    See  also  Ethiopia. 

In  recent  years  considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  study  of  the  Hittite  monuments, 
which  are  found  throughout  Asia  Minor  as  far 
west  as  Smyrna,  though  they  occur  most  abun- 
dantly around  the  Bay  of  Iskanderun,  in  Cappa- 
docia'  in  Cilicia,  and  in  Northern  Syria.  In  1899 
a  long  Hittite  inscription  was  found  at  Babylon, 
whither  it  had  been  conveyed  as  a  trophy.  The 
Hittite  inscriptions  employ  a  species  of  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  the  individual  characters  repre- 
senting parts  of  the  human  body,  animals,  birds 
and  other  objects.  In  the  older  inscriptions  the 
hieroglyphs  are  cut  in  relief,  while  in  those  of 
later  date  they  are  incised.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  decipher  these  inscriptions,  but,  so 
far,  with  slight  success.  Professor  Jensen  of 
ilarburg  has  at  least  made  a  beginning,  and  his 
identifications  of  ideographs  and  sign  groups  for 
various  countries  seem  to  rest  upon  solid  grounds. 
He  believes  that  the  language  belongs  to  the  Ar- 
menian branch  of  the  Aryan  family,  but  the 
known  facts  are  too  scanty  to  warrant  a  definite 
conclusion  upon  this  subject  at  present.  Con- 
sult: Messerschmidt.  Die  Eettiter  (Leipzig, 
1902)  ;  Corpus  inscriptionum  Hettiticarum  (Ber- 
lin. 1900-02)  ;  Jensen.  Eettiter  und  Armenier 
(Strassburg,  1898)  ;  Koldewey.  Die  hettitische 
Inschrift  gefunden  in  der  Konigsburg  ron  Baby- 
lon (Leipzig.  1900).    See  also  HnriTES. 

The  Old  Persian  inscriptions  are  exclusively 
regal.  The  longest  and  most  typical  one  is  that 
at  Behistun  (q.v.).  which  recounts  the  life  and 
deeds  of  Darius  I.  The  shorter  inscriptions  of  the 
same  king,  as  well  as  of  his  successors.  Xerxes  I., 
and  Artaxerxes  I.,  IT.,  and  III.,  are  more  occa- 
sional in  subject.  They  are  in  the  main  dedi- 
catory tablets,  set  up  at  Susa.  Persepolis.  Elvend. 
Naqs-i-Rustem,  and  Suez.  Like  the  Behistun 
inscription,  these  minor  texts  express  a  deep  and 
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unfeigned  religious  spirit.  In  style  the  Old  Per- 
sian inscriptions  show  in  many  phrases  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earlier  Assyro-Babylonian  tablets, 
although  the  freer  Aryan  spirit  is  manifest 
throughout.  The  Old  Persian  inscriptions  have 
been  edited  several  times.  The  best  editions  are 
by  Rawlinson,  "The  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tion at  Behistun,"  in  Journal  of  the  lioyal  Asiatic 
Society,  old  series  x.-xi.  (London,  1846)  ;  Spie- 
gel, Altpersische  KeiUnschriften  (Leipzig,  1881)  ; 
Weissbach  and  Bang,  Altpersische  KeiUnschriften 
(ib.,  1893)  ;  Tolman,  Persian  Inscriptions  (New 
York,  1892).  Consult  also  the  bibliography  of 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions. 

Far  more  numerous  than  the  remains  of  the 
Semitic  peoples  are  the  inscriptions  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  It  was  the  custom  of  both  peoples 
to  record  in  this  form  all  documents  which  it 
seemed  desirable  to  bring  or  keep  before  the 
public  eye.  Hence,  almost  any  excavation  on  a 
large  scale  brings  to  light  a  multitude  of  in- 
scribed stones.  The  number  of  these  monuments 
is  entirely  unknown;  in  1891  Larfeld  estimated 
the  Greek  inscriptions  alone  at  50,000,  and  the 
intervening  years  have  brought  large  increase. 
The  Latin  inscriptions  are  far  more  numerous, 
and  any  estimate  must  be  merely  conjectural. 

Greek.  The  earliest  inscriptions,  if  the  primi- 
tive form  of  the  letters  does  not  mislead,  are  the 
rock-cut  names  of  the  island  of  Thera  (Santo- 
rin),  which  may  be  dated  in  the  seventh  century. 
With  these,  though  probably  later,  may  be  classed 
the  rude  names  carved  by  the  Greek  mercenaries 
of  King  Psammeticus  of  Egypt  on  the  colossi  at 
Abu-Simbel.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  Psammeticus  is  the  first  (b.c.  654-617) 
or  second  (b.c.  594-589)  of  that  name,  but  the 
analogy  of  other  early  inscriptions  seems  to  favor 
the  former  date.  The  archaic  inscriptions,  writ- 
ten in  local,  or  epichoric,  alphabets,  are  tolerably 
numerous,  but  for  the  most  part  of  interest  and 
value  chiefly  for  the  history  of  the  alphabet  or 
the  language,  as  they  form  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant sources  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  dia- 
lects. These  early  inscriptions  are  frequently 
written  retrograde,  that  is,  from  right  to  left, 
or  ioustrophedon  {^ovffTpo<{>rjbbv),  that  is  alter- 
nately from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right.  By 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  various  local 
alpliabets  were  generally  superseded  by  the  Ionic 
alphabet  of  Miletus,  but  the  local  dialects  lived 
much  longer.  Progress  of  course  varied  with  the 
locality.  Crete,  for  example,  long  retained  the 
ancient  forms,  and  the  longest  and  most  impor- 
tant of  archaic  inscriptions,  the  laws  of  the  Cre- 
tan Gortyna,  in  alphabet  and  dialect  appears  so 
primitive,  that  it  is  still  placed  by  some  scholars 
early  in  the  sixth  century  b.c,  though  the  weight 
of  competent  authority  is  in  favor  of  a  date  in 
the  last  half  of  the  fifth.  The  classification  of 
Greek  inscriptions  is  in  the  first  place  geographi- 
cal. If  the  number  of  inscriptions  from  a  local- 
ity is  very  great,  or  changes  in  the  alphabet 
sharply  marked,  it  is  often  found  convenient  to 
introduce  chronological  subdivisions.  A  good 
example  is  the  arrangement  of  the  collection  of 
the  Attic  inscriptions,  by  which  the  first  volume 
contains  the  inscriptions  before  B.C.  403,  when  in 
the  archonship  of  Euclides  the  old  Attic  alpha- 
bet was  officially  replaced  by  the  Ionian;  the 
second  volume  includes  the  period  from  B.C.  403 
to  B.C.  31,  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  which 
was  chosen  for  practical  convenience  rather  than 


from  any  natural  cleavage  at  this  point,  and  the 
third  embraces  the  inscriptions  of  the  Roman 
imperial  period.  Such  elaborate  subdivision  was 
needed  in  this  case,  because  of  the  enormous  mass 
of  Attic  inscriptions,  which  far  exceed  those 
from  any  other  locality.  Under  the  several 
localities,  or  periods,  the  inscriptions  are  grouped 
according  to  their  contents.  Two  great  groups 
may  be  distinguished,  according  as  the  inscrip- 
tions proceed  from  the  governing  body  of  the 
community,  or  from  private  individuals  or  asso- 
ciations. The  public  inscriptions  include  decrees 
and  ordinances  of  all  kinds,  treaties,  lists  of  mag- 
istrates and  reports  of  official  boards;  they  are 
naturally  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  study  of 
governmental  institutions,  and  ancient  com- 
munal life.  Thus  our  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  the  organization  of  the  Athenian  empire,  the 
assessment  of  the  tribute,  and  the  relations  of 
the  subject-cities,  rests  in  large  part  upon  the 
records  of  the  Hellenotamiae,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  Athenian  assembly.  The  private  inscrip- 
tions are  even  more  inclusive,  as  they  touch  an- 
cient life  at  almost  every  point.  Mortuary  in- 
scriptions naturally  form  the  largest  class,  but 
we  have  also  many  honorary  inscriptions,  and 
especially  dedications  to  the  gods.  Here  also 
belong  the  numerous  records  of  manumissions, 
such  as  covered  the  wall  of  the  portico  of  the 
Athenians  at  Delphi,  in  which  the  slave  is  by  a 
legal  fiction  purchased  by  the  god.  An  important 
group  is  composed  of  the  records  of  private  cor- 
porations, either  business,  religious  or  social.  Of 
great  value  for  the  history  of  art  are  the  nu- 
merous signatures  of  ancient  artists,  usually  on 
the  pedestals  which  once  bore  their  works.  See 
Loewy,  Inschriften  Griechischer  Bildhauer  (Leip- 
zig, 1885).  A  curious  example  of  a  private  in- 
scription, which  also  illustrates  the  importance 
attached  to  this  mode  of  publication,  is  furnished 
by  Diogenes  of  ffinoanda,  in  Southeastern  Caria", 
who  recorded  on  the  w^all  of  a  portico  for  the  edi- 
fication of  his  fellow-townsmen  a  long  summary 
of  the  teachings  of  Epicurus,  with  letters  and 
other  quotations  from  the  writings  of  the  master. 
(See  Bulletin  de  Corresipondance  Hellenique, 
xxi.  1897.)  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  several  classes  of  Greek  inscrip- 
tions does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  article, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  add  a  brief  notice  of  the 
material  and  the  places  used  for  these  records. 
In  general,  stone,  usually  marble,  is  the  ma- 
terial employed.  Relatively  very  few  of  the 
Greek  inscriptions  are  on  bronze.  In  the  case 
of  graves,  votive-offerings  or  honorary  statues, 
the  inscription  is  obviously  an  accessory,  and  the 
place  is  primarily  determined  by  other  conditions. 
For  decrees,  treaties,  records  of  officials,  royal 
letters,  or  any  other  documents  for  which  pub- 
licity was  desired,  the  market-place,  or  Acropolis, 
of  a  city,  or  the  precincts  or  even  walls  of  a 
temple,  were  the  favorite  places.  The  great  sanc- 
tuaries, such  as  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  Delos, 
Delphi,  and  Olympia  were  crowded  not  only  with 
statues  and  works  of  art,  but  also  with  inscribed 
slabs  of  stone,  often  containing  some  vote  of  a 
distant  community.  The  expense  of  private  in- 
scriptions was  of  course  borne  usually  by  the 
persons  concerned,  and  public  enactments  were 
in  like  manner  engraved  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  but  there  are  very  many  cases  where  the 
decree  of  a  State  or  corporation  honoring  an  in- 
dividual was  published  in  stone  at  the  expense 
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of  the  recipient,  who  in  this  way  showed  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  honor  conferred. 

The  value  of  these  records  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation did  not  escape  the  ancient  historians. 
Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  as  well  as 
the  orators,  refer  to  them,  but  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
quote  them  directly,  unless  perhaps  in  citing  the 
terms  of  treaties.  But  the  systematic  collection 
and  use  of  inscriptions  seems  to  begin  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  records  of  the  public 
games  and  dramatic  contests  were  utilimi  in 
compiling  lists  of  victors,  or  in  determining  the 
chronologj'  of  plays.  Attic  inscriptions  were  col- 
lected by  Philichoros  (b.c.  320-261),  while  Po- 
lemo  of  Ilion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  diligently  gathered  dedications,  artists' 
signatures,  and  numerous  other  records  from  the 
Greek  sanctuaries;  his  work  is  partly  preserved 
in  the  guide-book  of  Pausanias.  The  Greek  An- 
thology- owes  many  of  its  poems  to  the  collections 
of  epigrams  compiled  from  the  monuments  by 
earlier  scholars.  During  the  Middle  Ages  interest 
in  Greek,  and  still  more  in  Greek  inscriptions, 
was  almost  unknown,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fifteenth  century  that  the  study  of  Greek  epig- 
raphy secured  the  attention  of  scholars,  who 
naturally  were  at  first  attracted  bythe  moreabun- 
dant  Latin  remains.  Cyriacus  of  Ancona  (q.v.) 
in  his  numerous  travels  in  the  Levant  copied 
many  inscriptions,  but  his  zeal  frequently  outran 
his  knowledge,  and,  in  many  cases,  it  seems  only 
too  clear  that  his  ancient  documents  owe  their 
origin  to  the  classical  authors,  rather  than  to  the 
stones.  It  was  not  till  1603,  however,  that  an 
attempt  at  a  complete  collection  of  inscriptions 
appeared  in  the  Inscriptiones  Antiques  Totius 
Orbi  Romani  of  I.  Gruter  (2d  ed.,  in  4  vols.,  1707, 
by  Grspvius ) .  In  this  and  a  number  of  similar 
works  which  followed,  the  inscriptions  were 
grouped  in  classes,  while  the  language  and  chro- 
nology were  wholly  neglected  in  the  arrangement. 
Naturally  the  Latin  inscriptions  were  in  a  vast 
majority.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  attention  of  epigraphists  was  given 
rather  to  the  acquisition  of  new  material  from 
the  gradually  opening  Levant,  which  was  visited 
by  scholars  sent  out  by  the  French  Academic  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  and  the  English 
Society  of  Dilettanti,  as  well  as  by  numerous  in- 
dependent travelers,  than  to  the  compilation  of 
complete  collections.  The  vast  increase  in  the 
material  rendered  such  a  collection  a  necessity, 
and  in  1815  the  Berlin  Academy  intrusted  the 
preparation  of  such  a  work  to  August  Boeckh. 
After  ten  years  of  hibor  the  first  part  of  vol.  i. 
of  the  Corpus  Itiscriptionum  Grcpcarum  appeared, 
and  the  complete  volume,  which  contained  first 
the  oldest  inscriptions,  important  for  their  alpha- 
bet, and  then  those  of  Attica.  Megaris,  Pelopon- 
nesus, Boeotia,  Phocis.  Locris,  and  Thessaly, 
in  1828.  Vol.  ii.  did  not  appear  till  1843,  nor 
vol.  iii.  till  18.53.  while  vol.  iv..  though  partly 
published  in  1859,  was  not  completed  by  the 
addition  of  the  Indices  till  1877.  Though  this 
work  labors  under  what  would  now  be  considered 
serious  defects,  it  laid  the  foundation,  which 
alone  made  possible  the  development  of  the 
severely  critical  methods  of  modem  epigraphists. 
Even  before  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume, 
the  increase  in  the  material  resulting  from  the 
independence  of  Greece  and  the  ax'tive  exploration 
of  Hellenic  lands  showed  that  new  collections 
would  be  needed,  and  before  the  completion  of  the 


work  it  waq  obvious  that  the  projected  supple- 
ment would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  a  proper 
publication  of  the  new  inscriptions.  In  1871, 
therefore,  the  Berlin  Academy  entered  upon  the 
preparation  of  a  new  Corpus,  which  is  still  in 
course  of  publication.  (See  Bibliography.) 
Along  with  this  gigantic  collection  of  all  the 
monuments,  there  has  gone  on  the  publication 
of  many  lesser  collections,  either  inscriptions  in 
a  single  museum,  as  the  British  Museum,  or  from 
single  places,  as  Olympia  and  Pergamon,  or  note- 
worthy for  their  age  or  dialect,  while  all  the 
arehseological  journals  devote  much  space  to  the 
new  material,  which  explorers,  especially  in  Asia 
Minor,  or  excavators  are  continually  bringing  to 
light.  In  conclusion,  brief  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  CypnLs,  which 
are  written  in  part  in  a  peculiar  syllabic  alphabet, 
wholly  unlike  the  Greek, but  possibly  with  atlinities 
to  some  of  the  tuideciphered  syllabaries  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  of  the  use  of  Greek  characters  for 
inscriptions  in  non-Greek  languages,  such  as  Ly- 
cian,  Phrygian,  Carian,  Pamphylian,  and  the 
unknown  tongue  represented  by  two  inscriptions 
from  Prapsos  on  Crete.  Though  the  values  of  the 
letters  is  generally  certain,  the  languages  them- 
selves are  not  yet  read  with  any  certainty. 

Bibliography.  For  a  general  introduction,  the 
best  is  still  the  essay  of  Sir  Charles  T.  Newton, 
"On  Greek  Inscriptions,"  in  his  Essays  on  Art 
and  Archceoloyy  (London,  1880).  Handbooks  for 
the  student  are:  S.  Reinach,  Traite  d'Epigraphie 
Grecque  (Paris,  1885);  Larfeld,  in  Mailer's 
Handbuch  der  Klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft, 
vol.  i.  (2d  ed.,  Munich,  1892)  ;  Roberts,  An  Intro- 
duction to  Greek  Epigraphy,  part  i.  The  Archaic 
Inscriptions  attd  the  Greek  Alphabet  (Cambridge, 
1887)  ;  and  the  large  work  of  Larfeld,  Handbuch 
der  griechischen  Epigraphik,  of  which  has  ap- 
peared vol.  ii..  Die  attischen  Inschriften  (Leip- 
zig, 1898.  1902).  For  the  history  of  the  alphabet 
consult  KirehhoflF,  Studien  zur  Geschichte  de» 
griechischen  Alphabets  (4th  ed.,  Gutersloh.  1887). 
In  the  new  Berlin  collection  have  appeared  Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum  Atticarum  (4  vols.,  Berlin, 
1 873-97 ) ,  to  which  further  supplements  are  in 
preparation;  Inscriptiones  Gr<ecce  Sicilice  et 
Italice,  etc.  (Berlin,  1890)  ;  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Grcecarum  Groecice  Septentrionalis,  vols,  i.,  ii. 
(Berlin,  1892-97)  ;  Inscriptiones  Grcecce  Insula^ 
rum  Maris  JEgcpi,  fasc.  i.-iii.  (Berlin,  1895-99)  ; 
Inscriptiones  Grcecce  Peloponnesi,  i.  (Berlin, 
1902).  Other  important  collections  are:  The  An- 
cient '  riptions  in  the  British  Museum, 
vols,  i  1  (Oxford,  1874  et  seq.)  ;  Olym- 
pia, vol.  V.  Die  Inschriften  (Berlin,  1890)  ;  Die 
Inschriften  von  Pergamon  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1890, 
1895).  An  important  collection  is  contained  in 
Le  Bas  et  Waddingtcn.  Voyage  archeologique  en 
Grece  et  en  Asie  Mineure  pendant  IS^S-^^,  part 
ii.  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1847-76.  not  yet  complete). 
For  the  inscriptions  in  local  dialects,  see  Collitz, 
Sammlung  der  griechischen  Dialektinschriften 
(Gottingen,  1884-1901,  still  unfinished).  A 
useful  small  collection  is  found  in  Cauer.  Delect tu 
Inscriptionum  Grcecarum  Propter  Dialectum 
Memorabilium  (2d  ed..  Leipzig,  1883).  For  the 
archaic  alphabets,  the  standard  collection  is 
Roehl,  Inscriptiones  Grcecce  Antiquissimce  Prctter 
Afticas  in  Attica  Repertas  (Berlin,  1882).  and  a 
volume  of  facsimiles  only.  Imagines  Inscrip- 
tionum flrcecarum  An4iquissimarum  (2d  ed.,  Ber- 
lin, 1894).     For  Greek  legal  inscriptions  is  im- 
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portant  Dareste,  Haussoullier  et  Reinach,  Re- 
cueil  des  inscriptions  juridiques  grecques,  i.,  ii. 
1  (Paris,  1890-98).  Useful  collections  for  the 
student  are:  Hicks  and  Hill,  Manual  of  Greek 
Historical  Inscriptions  (2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1901)  ; 
Michel,  Recueil  d'inscriptions  grecques  (Paris, 
1900)  ;  and,  above  all,  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  in- 
scriptionum  Grwcarum  (2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1898-1901).  The  metrical  inscriptions  have  been 
collected  by  Kaibel,  Epigrammata  Grceca  ex 
Lapidihus  Conlecta  (Berlin,  1878)  and  (for  the 
period  before  B.C.  250)  by  Hoffmann,  Sylloge 
Epigrammatum  Grcecorum  (Halle,  1893).  A  col- 
lection of  the  Greek  Christian  inscriptions  has 
been  begun  by  the  French  Academy. 

Latin.  The  earliest  Latin  inscriptions  cannot 
rival  the  antiquity  of  the  Greek.  TJfie  gold  fibula 
or  brooch  of  Prieneste  is  probably  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  and  some  have  claimed  an  even 
greater  antiquity  for  the  broken  column  of  the 
Roman  Forum,  though  the  best  authorities  con- 
sider it  scarcely  older  than  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  Another  early  example,  the  so-called 
'Duenos  inscription'  on  a  curious  triple-bodied 
vase  from  the  Esquiline,  is  very  probably  of  the 
fourth  century,  but  is  still  a  puzzle  to  scholars. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  however,  the  Latin  in- 
scriptions are  not  older  than  B.C.  300.  In  its 
earliest  forms  the  alphabet  shows  strongly  its 
connection  with  the  Greek,  which  reached  the 
Romans  from  the  Chalcidians  of  Cumae,  and,  like 
other  early  attempts  at  writing,  is  marked  by 
crude  and  variable  forms  for  the  letters.  Later 
Avere  developed  the  large  square  and  handsome 
monumental  characters  (scriptura  quadrata  or 
lapidaria) ,  which  were  carefully  carved  after  pre- 
liminary tracing  and  then  colored,  usually  with 
red.  Painted  inscriptions,  not  carved,  naturally 
show  freer  forms,  and  these  were  later  often  imi- 
tated in  stone,  as  were  sometimes  the  common 
cursive  hands,  which  are  found  in  wax  tablets  in 
graffiti,  and  often  on  domestic  utensils  of  various 
kinds.  The  inscriptions  are  usually  divided  into 
two  great  classes :  ( 1 )  Tituli,  employed  to  desig- 
nate some  definite  object,  giving  the  needed  in- 
formation to  distinguish  it  from  similar  objects; 
such  are  mortuary,  dedicatory,  and  honorary  in- 
scriptions. (2)  Acta,  or  documents,  which  are 
engraved  for  purposes  of  publication.  The  for- 
mer are  far  more  numerous,  and  show  naturally 
a  more  stereotyped  form.  Among  the  mortuary 
inscriptions  are  noteworthy  the  many  metrical 
epitaphs,  often  crude  in  metre  and  cold  in  ex- 
pression, but  also  not  infrequently  showing  ten- 
derness and  deep  family  aflfection.  In  general  the 
classes  of  inscriptions  are  the  same  as  recur  in 
Greece,  but  one  or  two  Roman  customs  may  be 
mentioned.  The  person  who  erected  a  temple 
or  any  other  public  building  was  usually  allowed 
to  engrave  his  name  upon  it,  and  these  tituli  are 
a  much  more  important  class  of  monuments  than 
in  Greece,  where  this  was  not  a  usual  habit. 
Such  inscriptions  are  valuable  sources  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  date  and  circumstances  under 
which  these  works  were  constructed.  The  nu- 
merous milestones  not  only  mark  the  course  of 
the  ancient  roads,  but  show  the  distances  and 
names  of  the  chief  towns,  and  the  dates  when 
the  roads  were  built  or  repaired,  and  by  whom 
the  work  was  directed.  For  the  acta,  bronze 
seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  material  before 
the  time  of  Augustus,  but  later  the  Greek  use 
of  marble  was  commonly  adopted.    They  include 


treaties  (rare),  laws,  decrees  of  the  Senate  and, 
in  great  numbers,  of  various  town  councils  and 
corporations,  the  edicts  and  letters  of  Roman 
magistrates,  and  especially  of  the  emperors,  and 
the  numberless  documents  relating  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  gods.  Among  the  Imperial  edicts 
belong  the  military  diplomas,  or  formal  dis- 
charges which  conferred  on  the  retiring  veterans 
special  privileges.  In  connection  with  the  ser- 
vice of  the  gods  belong  the  calendars  which  were 
prepared  during  the  early  Empire.  Here  may 
also  be  mentioned  the  Fasti,  or  lists  of  consuls 
and  other  important  magistrates,  of  which  there 
are  many  remains.  Among  these  religious  in- 
scriptions an  important  place  is  taken  by  the 
records  of  the  Arval  Brothers  (q.v.),  and  the 
account  of  the  great  secular  games  of  B.C.  17, 
with  its  mention  of  Horace's  Carmen  Sceculare. 
A  special  place  is  occupied  by  the  great  Monu- 
mentum  Ancyranum,  the  account  by  Augustus  of 
his  deeds  ( index  rerum  a  se  gestarum ) ,  engraved 
in  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  walls  of  the  temple 
of  Augustus  and  Rome  at  Ancyra,  in  Asia  Minor, 
after  the  original  bronze  tablets  on  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  Emperor  in  Rome.  (See  Mommsen, 
Res  Gestce  divi  Augusti,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1883; 
Fairley,  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  Philadelphia, 
1898.)  The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  col- 
lected inscriptions  as  did  the  Greeks,  though  ref- 
erences to  them  are  not  infrequent  in  the  his- 
tories, as  Livy  or  Suetonius,  and  in  other 
writers,  from  whom  no  complete  collection  has 
yet  been  made.  At  the  very  end  of  the  ancient 
time  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
Rome  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  many  of  the  inscrip- 
tions were  copied  by  visitors,  and  several  of  these 
compilations  have  been  preserved  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  most  celebrated  being  the  Anonymus 
Einsiedelensis.  After  the  ninth  century  came  a 
long  period  of  neglect  of  the  classical  remains, 
and  one  of  the  first  to  revive  these  studies  was 
the  celebrated  tribune  of  Rome,  Cola  di  Rienzi, 
who  about  1344  prepared  a  description  of  Rome 
in  which  he  used  the  epigraphic  material  at  his 
hand.  Another  collection  was  prepared  in  the 
early  fifteenth  century  by  the  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  the  past,  Poggio  Bracciolini,  and  from 
that  time  collectors  of  inscriptions  are  numerous, 
and  at  times  decidedly  unscrupulous.  Latin 
epigraphy  in  the  sixteenth  century  suffered  from 
forgers,  at  whose  head  stands  Pirro  Ligorio,  of 
Naples,  and  their  work  deceived  many  until  its 
character  was  disclosed  by  the  exact  scientific 
criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  earliest 
printed  collection  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the 
inscriptions  of  Ravenna  (1489).  Gruter's  great 
collection  of  1603  has  already  been  mentioned. 
(See  under  Greek.)  It  was  followed  by  collec- 
tions by  Reinesius,  Fabretti,  and  others,  till 
Muratori  published  his  Novus  Thesaurus  Veterum 
Inscriptionum  (4  vols.,  Milan,  1739-42),  which 
his  lack  of  knowledge  made  of  but  little  real  ser- 
vice. The  foundations  for  the  modern  study  of 
Latin  epigraphy  were  laid  by  the  careful  and 
minute  investigations  of  Bartolomeo  Borghesi 
(died  1859),  who  devoted  his  life  to  a  study  of 
the  Fasti  of  Roman  magistrates.  A  corpus  of 
Latin  inscriptions  had  been  planned  by  the  Ber- 
lin Academy,  and  also  suggested  by  the  French 
Academy;  but  the  project  was  first  realized 
when  after  a  long  period  of  preparation  there 
appeared  in   1863   the   first   volume,  edited  by 
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Theodore  Mommsen  and  Wilhelra  Henzen.  Since 
then  the  work  has  steadily  continued,  though 
it  is  still  incomplete,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
ojise  is  always  likely  to  be  in  need  of  supple- 
ments. 

BiBLioGBAPUY.  Handbooks  for  the  student 
are  not  numerous.  In  English  the  best  is  Eg- 
bert's Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Latin  Inscrip- 
tions (New  York,  1896).  See  also  Rushforth, 
Latin  Uistorical  Inscriptions  (Oxford,  1893). 
Better  than  these  is  Cagnat,  Cours  ilementaire 
d\pigraph\e  latine  (3d  ed.,  Paris,  1898),  HOb- 
ner,  in  Mliller's  Handbuch  der  klassischen  Alter- 
tumsicissenschaft,  vol.  i.  (2d  ed.,  Munich,  1892), 
provides  only  a  brief  outline.  Useful  is  Ricci, 
Epigrafia  Latino  (Milan.  1898).  For  the  alpha- 
bet, see  Hiibner,  Excmpla  Scripturce  LatincB  Epi- 
ffraphic^  ( Berlin,  1885) .  The  great  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Latinarum  is  to  be  complete  in  fifteen 
volumes,  many  of  which  are  in  several  parts,  and 
provided  from  time  to  time  with  supplements; 
vol.  i.  Inscriptioncs  Latince  Antiquissimce  ad 
Ccesaris  Mortem  (2d  ed.,  partes  1,  2,  Berlin,  1893, 
1895)  ;  ii..  Inscr.  Hispanice  (1869),  Supplementa 
(1892,  1897);  iii.,  Inscr.  Asi<B,  Provinciarum 
Europce  Grcecarum.  Illyrici  (1873),  Supplementa 
(1888,  1891,  1893);  iv.,  Inscr.  Parietarice  Pom- 
peiance,  Herculanenses,  Stabice  (1871),  Supple- 
mentum,  i.  (1898);  v.,  Inscr.  Galliae  CisalpimB 
(1872,  1877)  ;  vi.,  Inscr.  Urbis  Romce,  partes  1-5 
(1876-85);  vii.,  Inscr.  Britannice  (1873);  viii., 
Inscr.  Africa;  (1881),  Supplementa  (1891,  1894)  ; 
ix.,  Inscriptioncs  Calabria;,  ApuUce,  Samnii,  Sabi- 
orum,  Piceni  (1883);  x.,  Inscr.  Bruttiorum 
Lucanice,  Campanicp,  Sicilice,  Sardinice  (1883); 
xi.,  Inscr.  JJmilice,  Etrurice,  UmbricB,  i.  (1888)  ; 
xii.,  Inscr.  Gallite,  Narbonetisis  (1888);  xiii., 
Inscr.  Trium  GalUarum,  Duarum  Germaniarum, 
i.  1  (1899)  ;  xiv.,  Inscr.,  Latii  Antiqui  (1887)  ; 
XV.,  Inscr.  Instrumenti  Domestici  Urbis  Roma;, 
i.,  ii.,  1  (1891,  1899).  With  vol.  i.  was  pub- 
lished Tabulce  Lithographce  Prisccs  Latinitatis 
Monumenta,  ed.  Fr.  Ritschl  (Berlin,  1862). 
Additional  material  is  published  in  the  Epheme- 
ris  Epigraphica  (Berlin,  1872  seq.).  Lesser 
collections  of  value  to  the  student  are  the 
older  works  of  Orelli-Henzen,  Inscriptior.um 
Latinarum  Amplissima  CoUectio  (3  vols.,  Zurich, 
1828,  1856),  and  Wilmanns,  Exempla  Inscrip- 
lionum  Latinarum  (Berlin,  1873) ,  but  especially 
the  work  of  Dessau.  Inscriptioncs  Latince  Selectee, 
i..  ii.  1  (Berlin.  1892,  1902).  See  also  W.  M. 
Lindsay,  Handbook  of  Latin  Inscriptions  (Lon- 
don and  Boston,  1897).  The  metrical  inscrip- 
tions are  collected  by  Biicheler,  Anthologia 
Latina  (Leipzig,  1897).  For  the  inscriptions  in 
various  Italian  dialects,  consult:  Fabretti,  Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum  Italicarum  Antiquioris  JEvi 
(Turin,  1867,  1872-77);  Bucheler,  Umbrica 
(Bonn.  1883)  ;  ZvetaiefT,  Sylloge  Inscriptionum 
Oscarum  (Saint  Petersburg,  1878)  ;  Inscriptioncs 
Italice  Medice  Dialecticoe  (Leipzig,  1884)  ;  Inscr. 
Italice  Inferioris  Dialecticw  (Moscow,  1886)  ; 
Schneider,  Dialecticorum  Italicorum  .Evi  Vetu- 
»tioris  Exempla  Select  a,  i.  1  (Leipzig,  1886)  ; 
Pauli.  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Etrvscarum  (Leip- 
zig. 1893  seqq.),  under  authority  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  and  the  Leipzig  Scientific  Society.  The 
Christian  inscriptions  of  Rome  are  collected  in 
de  Rossi.  Inscriptioncs  Christiance  Urbis  Romce 
(Rome.  1857,  1888)  ;  of  Gaul  in  Le  Blaut.  In- 
scriptions Chreticnnes  de  la  Gaule  (Paris,  1855- 
65) ;  of  Spain  in  Hiibner,  Inscriptiones  Hispaniw 
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Christianw  (Berlin,  1871);  of  Britain  in  HQb- 
ner,  Inscriptioncs  Britanniir  Christiance  (Berlin, 
1876)  ;  of  the  Rhein  in  Kraus,  Die  altchristliche 
Inschriften  der  Rheinlande  (Freiburg,  i.  Br. 
1890-94)  ;  and  of  Switzerland  in  Egli,  Die  Christ- 
lichen  Inschriften  der  Schtceiz  (Zurich,  1895). 

INSECT  (Lat.  insectum,  insect,  from  insecare, 
to  cut  in,  from  in,  in  -f-  secare,  to  cut).  In  its 
strict  sense,  a  member  of  a  group  of  six-legged 
arthropods  known  as  the  class  Insecta  or  Hexa- 
poda.  Vulgarly,  the  term  is  applied  to  almost 
any  small  crawling  creature;  and  even  among 
naturalists  until  comparatively  recent  years  it 
was  applied  to  the  spiders  and  their  relatives 
( Arachnida )  and  to  the  centipedes  and  thousand- 
legs  (Myriapoda).  Insects  constitute  by  far  the 
largest  group  of  living  creatures,  and  in  fact 
form  much  the  larger  part  of  the  land  animals  of 
the  world.  In  number  of  species  they  are  more 
numerous  than  all  of  the  other  groups  of  land 
animals  together,  while  in  number  of  individuals 
they  are  countless.  The  most  conservative  esti- 
mate places  the  number  of  species  of  insects  in 
existence  at  five  millions,  while  the  estimate  of 
Riley,  the  famous  entomologist,  was  ten  millions. 
They  are  extremely  variable  in  their  habits. 

Food.  The  great  majority  feed  upon  v^eta- 
tion  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  practically  every 
part  of  every  living  plant  is  liable  to  insect 
attack.  They  feed  not  only  upon  living  vegeta- 
tion, but  also  upon  dead  plant  tissue  in  every 
stage  of  decay,  and  even  upon  soil  mold  wherever 
it  occurs,  and  are  largely  instrumental  in  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  dead  vegetation.  Thou- 
sands of  species  also  prey  upon  animals  of  differ- 
ent groups,  from  the  warm-blooded  vertebrates 
down  to  creatures  of  their  own  class  and  the  other 
lower  forms  of  animal  life.  They  feed  not  only 
upon  living  animals,  as  parasites  and  predatory 
enemies,  but  also  upon  dead  animal  matter  of  all 
kinds,  including  excrementitious  substances,  as 
well  as  upon  fabrics  and  other  things  composed  of 
animal  material.  Although  predominating  so 
enormously  on  land,  insects  lose  their  prepon- 
derance in  water,  yet  very  many  species  are 
aquatic  during  the  whole  or  some  portion  of  their 
lives. 

Relatioxs  to  Max.  The  economic  status  of 
the  group  is  difficult  to  decide.  The  damage 
which  they  do  to  human  beings  in  one  or  another 
of  very  many  direct  and  indirect  ways  is  enor- 
mous, yet  they  are  also  beneficial  to  man  in 
many  other  ways.  Perhaps  the  most  pronounced 
benefit  derived  from  insects  is  in  the  cross-fer- 
tilization (q.v.)  of  cultivated  crops.  Without 
their  agency  in  this  direction  the  cultivation  of 
many  useful  plants  would  practically  be  impossi- 
ble, while  in  others  the  results  obtained  at  present 
would  be  impracticable.  The  benefits  derived 
from  individual  species — such  as  commercial  silk 
from  the  siltworm.  honey  from  the  honey-bee, 
shellac  from  the  lac-insect,  cochineal  from  an- 
other scale-insect — are  well  known,  and  the 
functions  of  insects  as  soil-makers,  and  of  thou- 
sands of  the  parasitic  forms  as  destroyers  of 
noxious  insects,  are  most  beneficial  to  the  human 
species.  It  is  as  destroyers  of  cultivated  crops, 
however,  that  insects  are  most  commonly  known, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  L'nited 
States  agriculture  and  horticulture  suffer  an 
annual  loss  of  $300,000,000  from  their  work. 
Almost  every  cultivated  crop  has  not  only  its 
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thousands  upon  thousands  of  individual  insect 
enemies,  but  is  affected  by  scores  and  even  hun- 
dreds of  species.  A  tabulation  of  the  insect 
enemies  of  the  apple  already  recognized  in  the 
United  States  shows  281  species,  of  clover  82 
species,  and  of  so  new  a  crop  as  the  sugar-beet 
70  species.  The  insects  of  the  vine  or  the 
orange,  of  wheat,  and  in  fact  of  all  of  the 
prominent  staples,  show  equally  startling  figures. 
It  is  this  damage  done  by  insects  injurious  to 
agriculture  that  has  given  rise  to  the  compara- 
tively new  branch  of  applied  science  known  as 
economic  entomology,  wliich,  although  origi- 
nating in  Europe,  has  been  encouraged  to  such 
an  extent  in  the  United  States,  owdng  partly  to 
the  greater  necessities  of  a  new  country  and 
partly  to  the  practical  turn  of  mind  of  the 
American,  that  there  are  more  official  economic 
entomologists  employed  by  the  States  and  by 
our  general  Government  than  in  all  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  together. 

Aside  from  cultivated  crops  there  is  hardly 
any  product  of  man's  ingenuity  which  is  not  dam- 
aged directly  or  indirectly  by  insects — the  tim- 
bers of  dwellings,  household  utensils,  clothes, 
nearly  everything  used  as  food,  books,  furniture, 
and  drugs,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  use- 
ful substances.  They  are  very  injurious  to  live 
stock  and  other  animals;  practically  every 
species  of  animal  which  has  become  domesticated 
and  is  of  value  to  man  possesses  its  insect  para- 
sites and  enemies.  Some  of  them  are  general 
parasites  of  warm-blooded  animals;  others  are 
specific  to  the  animals  or  groups  of  animals 
which  they  affect.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  all 
have  insect  enemies  which  are  not  only  very 
deleterious  to  their  health,  but  frequently  cause 
their  death  in  numbers.  The  bot-fly  of  the  horse 
lives  in  the  larval  condition  in  incredible  num- 
bers in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  horse. 
The  bot-fly  of  the  ox  lives,  in  the  larval  stage, 
under  the  skin  of  the  backs  of  cattle,  and  by  its 
perforations  ruins  their  hides  for  commercial 
use.  The  bot-fly  of  sheep  inhabits  the  nasal  and 
orbital  sinuses  of  sheep  and  produces  insanity 
and  death.  ( See  Bot.  )  The  horn-fly,  the  numer- 
ous gad-fly,  including  the  tsetse-fly  of  Africa, 
the  screw-worm  fly  of  the  Southwestern  United 
States  (qq.v.),  and  many  others,  seriously  hinder 
the  eff'orts  of  the  owners  of  live  stock. 

Insects  and  Disease.  As  annoying  man  him- 
self, insects  play  an  important  part,  since  there 
are  very  few  regions  of  the  habitable  globe  where 
man  is  not  troubled  by  them.  Bedbugs,  fleas, 
lice,  the  itch-mite,  the  screw-worm  fly,  mos- 
quitoes (qq.v.),  and  many  other  species  unite  in 
this  method  of  damage  to  the  human  species.  It 
is,  however,  as  carriers  of  disease  that  insects  are 
perhaps  of  the  greatest  importance  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  human  species.  The  filaria  diseases 
of  the  East  (elephantiasis,  chyluria,  and  lymph 
scrotum)  are  transferred  by  certain  mosquitoes; 
the  Texas  fever  of  cattle  in  the  United  States,  the 
red-water  diseases  of  Africa,  and  other  cattle 
fevers  are  transmitted  by  certain  ticks;  the 
tsetse-fly  of  Africa  carries  the  micro-organisms  of 
disease;  the  purulent  conjunctivitis  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Fiji  Islanders  is  communicated  by  the 
house-fly;  the  eye  disease,  known  as  'pinkeye'  in 
the  Southern  United  States,  is  transported  by 
minute  flies  of  the  genus  Hippelates.  Asiatic 
cholera  and  typhoid  fever  are  carried  by  the 
house-fly;    and  it  is   claimed  that  the  bubonic 
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plague  is  spread  by  fleas.  All  forms  of  malaria 
are  carried  about  by  mosquitoes  of  the  genus 
Anopheles  (see  Mosquito),  and  yellow  fever  by 
those  of  the  genus  Stegomyia.  (See  Mosquito.) 
It  has  also  recently  been  claimed  that  dengue 
fever  is  in  Syria  spread  by  a  mosquito  of  the 
genus  Culex;  that  Anthrax  bacilli  in  malignant 
pustules  in  human  beings  are  caused  by  the  bite 
of  flies  of  the  genera  Tabanus  and  Stomoxys; 
and  that  the  famous  'surrah'  disease  of  cattle  in 
Oriental  regions  is  also  carried  by  gad-flies. 

Poisonous  Insects.  Certain  insects  may  be 
considered  under  this  head  which  poison  human 
beings  in  any  one  of  several  diflerent  ways :  ( 1 ) 
They  may  have  a  sting  which  is  a  modified, ovi- 
positor, and  which  is  connected  with  a  specific 
poison-gland,  as  with  the  bees,  wasps,  stinging 
ants,  and  certain  other  Hymenoptera.  (2)  There 
may  be  a  modified  salivary  gland  which  has  a 
poisonous  secretion  and  is  connected  with  a 
piercing  beak,  as  with  certain  bugs  of  the  order 
Heteroptera,  and  as  with  many  dipterous  insects 
like  mosquitoes  and  other  biting  flies.  (3)  The 
hairs  covering  the  body  surface  may  be  modified 
into  sharp  bristles,  which  may  be  sim.ple  or 
barbed,  and  which,  when  coming  in  contact  with 
the  skin  of  human  beings,  produce  an  urticating 
or  nettling  effect.  Poisonous  insects  of  this  group 
are  confined  to  the  caterpillars  or  larvae  of  cer- 
tain moths,  especially  of  the  family  Limacodidae, 
and,  to  a  much  less  marked  extent,  a  few  of  the 
caterpillars  of  Bombycidae,  such  as  Orgyia  leuco- 
stigma,  Euproctis  chrysorrhoea,  as  well  as  to  a 
few  of  the  Satumiidae,  like  the  larva  of  the  lo 
moth.  (4)  Certain  beetles  when  crushed  pro- 
duce a  blistering  eflfect  upon  the  skin.  These 
are  confined  to  the  family  Meloidae  or  blister- 
beetles   (q.v.). 

The  poison  of  bees  is  formed  by  the  mixture  of 
the  secretions  of  two  glands,  one  of  which  is 
acid  and  the  other  alkaline.  With  the  burrowing 
wasps  the  alkaline  gland  is  absent  or  atrophied, 
and  the  poison  consists  only  of  the  acid.  The 
effect  of  the  sting  of  these  wasps  is  to  stupefy 
the  prey  and  not  to  kill  it.  It  results  that  the 
insects  stung  remain  in  excellent  condition  as 
food  for  the  larvae  of  the  wasps  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  (See  Wasp.)  The  severity  of 
the  sting  of  the  aculeate  Hymenoptera  and  the 
amount  of  poison  injected  into  the  Avound  diff"er 
with  different  species.  The  sting  of  our  large 
mud-wasp  (q.v.)  is  especially  severe,  and  as  a 
rule  the  stings  of  wasps  have  a  more  poisonous 
effect  upon  human  beings  than  the  stings  of  bees. 
There  are  eases  on  record  where  many  bee-stings 
on  the  same  individual  have  produced  death. 
Several  instances  have  been  well  authenticated 
by  medical  men  of  the  death  of  a  human  being 
from  a  single  sting  of  a  wasp,  the  sting  acting 
as  a  very  powerful  irritant  poison  on  the  nerve- 
centres  of  the  patient.  As  a  rule  such  cases  are 
confined  to  exceptionally  nervous  individuals,  to 
those  inheriting  gouty  tendencies,  who  are 
remarkably  susceptible  to  the  action  of  certain 
medicines.  Persons  handling  bees  and  wasps  be- 
come immune  to  their  poison;  the  stings  have 
little  effect  upon  them.  This  immunity,  however, 
disappears  in  the  absence  of  continuous  rein- 
oculation.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  bee- 
keepers, and  entomologists  who  collect  wasps  and 
other  stinging  Hymenoptera  in  large  numbers 
have  called  attention  to  the  same  fact.    The  rem- 
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edy  for  the  stings  of  botli  bees  and  wasps  is  Um 
immediate  application  of  an  alkali. 

Many  of  the  poisonous  flies  are  treated  of 
under  Mosquito ;  Gad-fly;  and  Black-fly. 

The  true  bugs  which  give  a  poisonous  bite  with 
a  piercing  beak,  and  which  may  attack  man,  be 
long  almost  entirely  to  the  family  lleduviidae 
(see  CoNEXOSE),  to  which  the  terms  'pirate- 
buL's'  and  "kissing  bugs'  are  applied.  The  Eastern 
.•ilHiies  are  Opsiccetes  (or  Keduvius)  persona t us, 
M(  I'lnolestes  picipes.  and  Melanolestes  abdomi- 
ualia:  and  the  principal  Southern  and  Western 
furuis  are  Rasahus  biguttatus  and  Conorhinua 
snnguisugus.  (See  Coxexose;  Kissixg  Bug.) 
The  bite  of  these  bugs  is  specifically  poisonous, 
but  the  great  inflammation  which  so  often  oc- 
curs is  doubtless  due  to  the  entrance  into  the 
circulation  of  germs  of  putrefaction,  since  the 
bugs  are  attracted  to  dead  animal  matter.  The 
Eastern  species  (Melanolestes  picipes)  is  a  shin- 
ing black  bug  rather  more  than  a  half  inch  in 
length.  The  principal  Western  species  (Rahasus 
biffuttatus)  is  reddish  in  color  with  blue-black 
fore  wings,  each  marked  with  a  round  reddish 
spot.  This  latter  species  is,  according  to  David- 
son, the  cause  of  nearly  all  of  the  supposed  cases 
of  'spider-bites'  in  the  Southwest. 

Ecology.  As  a  class,  insects  are  represented 
in  practically  all  parts  of  the  world.  While 
flourishing  more  abundantly  in  the  tropics,  they 
are  found  in  countless  numbers  in  the  temperate 
regions,  and  are  also  very  numerous  in  boreal 
regions.  They  abound  inside  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and  in  the  short  Arctic  summer  many  species  of 
nearly  all  orders  may  be  collected.  As  a  rule, 
as  with  other  classes  of  animals,  the  forms 
occurring  in  tropical  regions  are  larger  in  size 
and  more  brilliant  in  color.  Many  groups  are 
confined  to  the  tropics;  others  have  a  wide  geo- 
graphic distribution.  The  value  of  the  class 
Insecta  in  the  study  of  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  life  is  very  great  with  certain  groups, 
while  others  have  comparatively  slight  faunistic 
value.  Civilization  exerts  a  direct  and  destruc- 
tive influence  upon  the  insect  faunas  of  large 
regions.  Insects  being  largely  dependent,  directly 
or  indirectly,  upon  vegetation,  the  destruction  of 
the  wild  flora  and  sylva  and  the  introduction  of 
cultivated  crops  almost  immediately  change  com- 
pletely the  characteristics  of  a  given  insect 
fauna.  The  rapid  development  of  methods  of 
transportation,  and  especially  intercommunica- 
tion between  remote  regions,  by  means  of  the 
constantly  increasing  number  and  speed  of  ves- 
sels, has  resulted  in  the  accidental  introduction 
and  acclimatization  of  many  hundreds  of  spe- 
cies of  insects  into  regions  remote  from  their 
original  homes,  many  of  which  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing themselves.  The  facility  of  acclimatiza- 
tion varies  greatly  with  different  groups,  and 
this  facility  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  sim- 
plicity of  the  life  of  the  insect  and  upon  the 
degree  of  simplicity  of  its  natural  environment. 
So  great  has  become  the  danger  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  injurious  species  from  one  country  to 
another  during  late  years,  that  many  nations 
seek  to  protect  themselves  by  special  quarantine 
measures. 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  is  evident  that 
insects,  in  spite  of  their  small  size  and  their 
consequent  slight  strength,  have  been  remarkably 
successful  in  the  so-called  struggle  for  existence. 
They  have  a  long  geological  history,  and  the  in- 


sects of  Tertiary  rocks  are  in  some  instances 
almost  generically  related  to  living  forms, 
liapidity  of  growth  and  power  of  multiplication 
have  been  prime  factors  in  this  persistence,  while 
the  relations  which  e-xist  between  circulation  and 
respiration  have  been  almost  equally  significant. 
In  many  instances  the  growth  from  the  egg  to 
the  individual  occupies  only  a  few  days,  while  in 
some  species  a  single  female  will  lay  several 
thousands  of  eggs.  The  functions  of  circulation 
and  respiration  are  so  related  that  nutrition  can 
be  carried  on  very  rapidly  and  very  efficiently. 
By  the  phenomenon  of  metamorphosis,  growth 
and  development  are  isolated  from  one  another, 
allowing  grovi-th  to  go  on  unchecked  and  uncom- 
plicated by  development. 

The  social  life  of  insects  ia  very  remarkable; 
organized  societies  are  formed  with  many  species, 
especially  the  H^-menoptera  (bees,  wasps,  and 
ants)  and  the  Isoptera  (white  ants  or  Termiti- 
dae).  In  these  societies  great  numbers  of  indi- 
viduab  live  together  and  are  greatly  modified  in 
structure  in  accordance  with  the  diflferent  func- 
tions which  they  perform  in  the  community.  See 
AxT;  Bee;  Wasp;  Tebmite;  and  Social  In- 
sects, below. 

Reproduction.  Nearly  all  insects  undergo  in 
the  course  of  their  lives  remarkable  changes  in 
form.  A  few  forms  are  ovoviviparous — that  is, 
bring  forth  living  young,  but  the  great  majority 
lay  eggs.  (See  Egg.)  With  some  forms  there 
is  a  development  without  metamorphosis,  and  in 
these  the  young  insect  just  hatched  from  the  egg 
is  of  the  same  form  as  the  adult  insect.  With 
others  there  is  what  is  termed  an  incomplete 
metamorphosis — that  is  to  say,  where,  although 
the  yoimg  greatly  resemble  the  adult,  there  is 
.still  a  striking  change  of  form  during  life.  With 
others  still  there  is  what  has  been  termed  a 
complete  metamorphosis  ( q.v. ) ,  in  which  the 
young  just  hatched  is  strikingly  different  from 
its  subsequent  stages.  With  the  bees,  butter- 
flies, flies,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  the  form 
which  hatches  from  the  egg,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  'larA-a.'  is  a  'grub'  or  a  'caterpillar.'  This, 
after  reaching  full  growth,  passes  into  another 
form,  which  is  known  as  the  pupa,  and  in  which 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  insect  is  quiescent, 
while  from  this  stage  there  eventually  emerges 
the  perfect  insect.  Larvae  grow  by  molting;  the 
skin  is  more  or  less  hard  and  is  composed  of 
chitin:  a  new  skin  is  formed  beneath  the  old 
skin,  which  eventually  bursts  and  permits  the 
larva  to  emerge.  The  number  of  molts  diflfers 
with  the  larvae  of  different  groups  and  ranges 
from  two  or  three  to  as  many  as  twelve  or  more. 
The  phenomenon  known  as  hypermetamorphosis 
sometimes  occurs.  With  certain  of  the  blister- 
beetles,  for  example,  the  first  lan'ae  which  are 
bom  possess  legs,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  can 
cling  to  a  bee  and  be  carried  to  its  nest,  where 
they  will  live  on  the  food  stored  by  the  bee ;  after 
a  molt  they  lose  their  legs  and  become  almost 
organless.  floating  about  in  the  honey.  Later 
still,  another  form  of  larva  is  found.  See  Meta- 
morphosis; Larva;  Pitpa. 

Social  Ixsects.  A  great  many  insects  lead 
solitary  lives.  Others,  either  as  larvae  or  as 
adults,  are  gregarious,  and  in  gregarious  feeding 
and  gregarious  life  we  have  the  beginning  of 
social  communities.  Many  lepidopterous  larvte, 
or  caterpillars,  feed  together  in  great  masses,  like 
the  army  worm  (q.v.)  of  the  United  States,  and 
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more  especially  the  larvae  of  certain  silk-spinning 
moths,  like  the  European  processionary  moth 
(Cnethocampa  processionea) ,  and  less  marked- 
ly the  American  tent  caterpillar  and  fall 
webworm  ( qq.v. ) .  These  tents  or  webs  for 
community  feeding  are  carried  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  the  European  tineine 
moths  of  the  genus  Hyponomeuta,  and  still 
more  perfectly  in  the  community  nests  of  a 
tropical  butterfly  (Eucheira  socialis) .  A  number 
of  moths  make  communal  cocoons,  but  nearly  all 
of  these  are  tropical.  The  beginning  of  a  true 
communal  life  is  seen  with  the  ambrosia  beetles 
(q.v. )  of  the  family  Scolytidse.  These  are  beetles 
^\hich  make  galleries  under  the  bark  of  trees, 
apparently  cultivating  a  fungus  which  they  use 
as  food,  preparing  a  bed  for  its  cultivation;  they 
also  carefully  remove  excrement  from  the  fungus 
gardens  and  practically  bury  their  dead.  The 
most  perfect  socialism,  however,  occurs  among 
the  bees,  wasps,  and  ants  of  the  order  Hymenop- 
tera,  and  among  the  termites  or  so-called  'white 
ants'  of  the  order  Isoptera.  Not  all  bees  are 
social.  A  large  group  is  composed  of  solitary 
bees.  Among  the  social  bees  a  more  or  less  primi- 
tive social  life  is  found  with  the  bumblebees. 
Here  there  is  a  communal  existence.  Nests  are 
made,  cells  are  constructed  for  the  young,  the 
young  are  fed  by  the  adults,  and  there  is  a  sepa- 
ration into  three  castes,  viz.  females,  males,  and 
drones.  There  is  also  the  beginning  of  a  separa- 
tion of  the  drones  into  two  castes,  the  larger  ones 
in  general  attending  to  the  mending  of  the  cover- 
ing of  the  nests  and  to  the  ripening  of  the  honey, 
while  the  smaller  ones  for  the  most  part  do  the 
inside  housework,  such  as  the  wax-repairing  and 
the  nursing  of  the  young.  The  community  life 
of  the  hive  or  honey  bee  is  much  more  compli- 
cated than  that  of  the  bumblebee,  but  the  work- 
ers seem  to  be  more  uniform  in  their  duties.  The 
stingless  tropical  bees  of  the  genera  Trigona  and 
Melipona  form  very  large  communities,  some  of 
them  even  exceeding  in  size  those  of  the  honey- 
bee, but  the  social  life  is  practically  the  same. 
See  Bee. 

The  wasps  are  also  both  social  and  solitary. 
The  social  species  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
genera  Vespa  and  Polistes.  Their  communities 
are  much  like  those  of  the  social  bees.  They  are, 
however,  not  so  perfect  and  not  so  persistent  as 
those  of  the  true  honey-bee  or  the  ants,  but  re- 
semble more  nearly  those  of  the  bumblebee.  The 
communities  of  the  bumblebees  and  the  wasps  are 
annual.  Those  of  the  honey-bee  and  the  ants,  as 
well  as  of  the  termites,  last  for  a  number  of 
years.  Among  the  wasps  is  a  form  known  as 
worker,  just  as  with  the  social  bees,  and  the 
workers  here,  as  in  the  other  cases,  are  undevel- 
oped females.  Here  also,  as  with  the  social  bees, 
these  undeveloped  females  or  workers  may  lay 
eggs  which  invariably  produce  males  or  drones. 
Most  of  the  social  wasps  make  paper  cells  and 
nests,  using  for  this  purpose  a  wood-pulp  com- 
posed of  fragments  of  wood  moistened  with 
saliva,  and  macerated  in  the  mouth.  The  economy 
of  the  social  wasps  is  not  perfectly  imderstood, 
doubtless  owinj?  to  the  difficulty  of  studying  them, 
due  to  the  irritability  of  the  insects  and  to  their 
poisonous  stinging.  The  size  of  the  communities 
varies  at  the  season  when  they  are  largest,  from 
a  few  individuals  to  many  hundreds,  as  many  as 
1200  cells  being  found  in  a  single  nest.  On  the 
approach  of  winter  the  males  and  workers  perish 


and  the  fertile  females  crawl  into  such  protected 
situations  as  crevices  of  walls  and  in  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  there  pass  the  winter  in  the  dor- 
mant state.  At  the  opening  of  spring  each  sur- 
viving female  founds  a  new  colony.  At  first  she 
performs  the  duties  of  both  queen  and  worker. 
A  small  nest  is  made,  eggs  are  laid  in  it,  and 
when  the  larvai  hatch  they  are  fed  and  cared  for 
by  the  queen  until  they  are  mature.  This  first 
generation  is  composed  entirely  of  workers.  They 
relieve  the  queen  of  the  duties  which  belong  to 
them,  and  from  this  time  forth  her  only  duty  is 
to  lay  eggs.  The  workers  are  engaged  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  nest,  in  the  construction  of 
new  cells,  and  in  the  care  of  the  young. 

With  the  ants  we  come  to  a  more  complicated 
social  life.  Here  not  only  do  great  numbers  of 
separate  individuals  live  together  and  adopt  dif- 
ferent functions,  according  to  the  positions  which 
they  occupy  in  the  colony,  but  these  individuals 
are  also  greatly  modified  in  structure,  and  in 
their  physiological  processes,  in  such  ways  as  to 
fit  them  especially  for  the  parts  they  have  to 
play.  With  the  different  families  of  ants  the 
character  of  the  colony  differs  very  considerably. 
For  a  general  account  of  the  community  life  of 
the  higher  families  and  the  general  phenomena 
of  ant  life,  see  Ant;  also  Dbiveb  Ant;  Foeaging 
Ant,  etc. 

The  family  Poneridse,  as  pointed  out  by 
Wheeler,  constitutes  a  primitive  and  generalized 
group  of  ants,  wherein  the  colonies  consist  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  individuals  like 
the  incipient  colonies  of  the  higher  families. 
These  small  colonies  appear  to  be  annual  growths 
formed  by  swarming,  as  in  bees,  and  not  by 
single  fertilized  female  ants,  unaccompanied  by 
workers,  as  in  the  higher  families,  and  as  de- 
scribed under  Ant.  Two  and  more  colonies  of 
the  same  species  can  be  fused  to  form  another 
colony  without  much  difficulty,  which  is  not 
easily  accomplished  with  many  species  of  the 
more  specialized  ants.  Their  architecture  is  of 
a  primitive  character,  consisting  of  a  few  irregu- 
lar and  unfinished  galleries.  The  queen  and 
worker  difi'er  but  little  in  size  and  structure. 
Ergatoid  females,  or  forms  intermediate  between 
the  queens  and  the  workers,  are  of  normal  and 
comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in  some  spe- 
cies. The  habits  of  the  queen  and  worker  are 
very  similar;  the  female  is  not  an  individual  to 
whom  especial  attention  is  paid  by  the  workers. 
The  workers  show  no  tendency  to  diff'erentiate 
into  major  and  minor  castes.  They  are  carnivo- 
rous and  live  by  hunting,  in  contrast  with  the 
various  harvesting,  fungus-growing,  honey-collect- 
ing, and  aphid-guarding  members  of  the  higher 
groups.  They  do  not  feed  one  another  by  regur- 
gitation; nor  are  the  larvae  fed  by  regur- 
gitation, but  are  given  pieces  of  insects,  from 
which  they  suck  the  juices.  It  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  from  such  generalized  beginnings  the 
highly  specialized  and  wonderful  colonies  of  the 
higher  groups  of  ants  have  sprung,  and  that  the 
slave-making  habits,  the  care  of  honey-producing 
insects,  the  diff"erentiation  of  a  soldier  caste,  the 
fungus-growing  habit,  and  others  have  been  devel- 
oped by  gradual  evolution. 

The  phenomenon  of  polymorphism  (q.v.)  be- 
comes very  marked  with  ants,  although  it  reaches 
a  still  higher  development  among  the  termites. 
The  causes  of  the  modifications  seen  in  the  differ- 
ent castes  are  still  in  dispute.    Dewitz  states  that 
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the  oasto  is  alroady  tKtfrniiiU'il  in  t!ie  insect 
before  t.ivin  '  the  eyy ;  \\  fi.-iuuiui  a^-ociat»>s  tlio 
ca&U'  ■  hypothetical  rudiments  «  ;i-tiu.,' 

at  thi  'ii'st  stajie  of  the  embnoiuc  [iki 

cess:   .  r  and  others  belifVc  that  ihi" 

char.i  t  i>  determined  I  v  the  nuiri- 

ticn  ui  iIk'  l.ii\a,  ju.-l  as  is  tlu-  case  with  the 
hoiK'V -tHV.  The  chief  form.-  uf  imlymorphism  in 
mils  are  the  ordiuaiy  win^'ed  male,  the  er^atoid 
niaU\  the  winjred  female,  the  crj.'atoid  fertile 
female  la  form  intermediate  between  female  and 
worker  ) .  tlie  soldier,  the  worker  major,  and  one  or 
mure  kinds  of  worker  minor.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  apparent I\  ca-e<  of  females  witli  post- 
metamorphie  L'ri.\\tli  m  llic  Dorylides,  but  these 
have  not  yet  U'en  the  suhjeet  of  investigation. 
The  fact  that  the  xuial  in-eets  in  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  taste  or  polymoiphi-m  occur,  though 
bolon^inir  t"  vi  ry  diilerent  u'roup-,  all  feed  their 
ycuug.  is  suggestive  and  lends  weight  to  the 
theory  that  the  ditfereutiation  is  the  result  of 
character  of  the  larval  food.  Emery  aeeounts  for 
this  differentiation  by  assmnina  that  it  ha-  been 
graduallv  acduired  by  numerous  species  and  that 
1  ious  stages  of  develojiment ; 
a  ^iiarp,  "that  the  variation  in 

nutrition  Jwi-  not  atTect  all  the  parts  of  the 
b<Miy  equally.  Init  may  be  such  as  to  carry  on  the 
development  of  certain  portions  of  the  organiza- 
tion while  that  of  other  parts  is  arrested." 

The  so-called  intelligence  of  bees,  and  especially 
of  ants,  has  been  a  subject  of  wonder  and  com- 
ment on  the  part  of  many  writers  for  hundreds 
of  years.  The  observations  of  Lubbock,  however, 
indicate  that  bees  have  not  the  high  degree  of 
intelligence  with  which  many  writers  have 
credited  them,  and  that  in  this  respect  they  do 
not  compare  with  the  higher  ants,  which  are 
ranked  as  the  highest  in  point  of  intelligence 
among  social  insects.  Riley,  in  his  work  entitled 
Social  Insects  from  the  Psuchicnl  and  Evolu- 
tional Points  of  Vieir,  expressed  himself  as  of  the 
opinion  that  no  one  can  doubt  the  possession  by 
the  social  insects  of  intelligence,  of  conscious 
reasoning  and  reflective  powers.  He  makes  the 
statement,  "We  can  never  properly  appreciate 
nor  properly  bring  ourselves  into  s^Tiipathy  with 
these  lower  creatures  until  we  recognize  that  they 
are  actuated  by  the  same  kind  of  intelligence  as 
ours."  Bethe  (1898),  however,  in  discussing  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  may  ascribe 
psychical  qualities  to  ants  and  bees,  points  out 
the  danger  of  the  observer  injecting  his  o^m  per- 
sonality into  the  subject  investigated.  He  shows, 
for  example,  that  while  we  see.  all  we  know- 
about  bees  and  ants  is  that  they  are  influenced 
by  the  light,  and  that  it  would  be  most  unscien- 
tific to  say  that  they  do  anvlhing  as  highly 
psychical  as  seeing,  until  it  is  proved.  Some  of 
the  peculiar  and  apparently  highly  intelligent 
things  which  ants  do,  such  as  recognizing  the 
enormous  number  of  members  of  the  same  colony, 
and  such  as  finding  their  way  to  their  own  nests 
and  to  food-supplies  and  communicating  intelli- 
gence of  the  location  of  food-supplies  from  one  to 
the  other,  have  been  carefully  tested  by  Bethe, 
who  concludes  that  he  can  find  nothing  in  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  bees  and  ants  to  prove 
the  exi-stence  of  any  psvchical  qualities.  Lub- 
bock thought  that  he  had  proved  that  ants  com- 
municated with  one  another,  but  Bethe  used  one 
of  Lubbock's  own  experiments  to  show  that  it 
proved   nothing.     He  concludes  that   they   learn 


nothing,  but  act  mechanically  in  whatever  they 
do,  "tlieir  complicated  reflexes  being  set  off  by 
>imple  physiological  stimuli."  See  fact«  tinder 
tlii:^  head  in  article  Instinct. 

In  the  termites  or  'white  ant»'  we  reach  a  veiy 
speiiaiized  form  of  the  social  or  community  lire 
of  insects.  They  reach  their  highest  development 
in  tropical  regions;  the  females  or  queens  grow 
to  be  of  enormous  size,  the  abdomen  swollen  with 
eggs  sometimes  becoming  as  big  as  a  potato,  or 
twenty  thousand  or  thirty  thousand  times  the 
bulk  of  a  worker.  The  eggs  may  be  laid  at  the 
rate  of  60  a  minute  or  80,000  a  day.  The  species 
are  all  social,  and  communities  consist  of  both 
wingless  and  winged  individuals.  The  winged 
individuals  are  with  most  species  excessively  nu- 
merous, and  as  a  rule  they  are  divided  into  two 
castes,  namely  the  ordinary  workers  and  the 
soldiers.  The  so-called  soldiers  also  exist  with 
the  true  ants,  but  they  have  not  in  these  crea- 
tures become  such  a  structurally  well-differen- 
tiated caste  as  with  the  termites.  In  the  latter 
the  jaws  have  become  enormously  developed,  and 
iu  some  cases  the  soldier  is  five  times  the  size  of 
the  worker.  In  some  species  some  of  the  workers 
have  branched  off  into  another  caste,  the  'nasuti,' 
iu  which  the  head  has  become  elongated  into  a 
long  nose-like  process,  at  the  tip  of  which  is  a  hole 
through  which  is  exuded  a  fluid  which  is  used  in 
making  and  mending  the  walls  of  the  habitation. 
Although  the  social  life  of  a  termite  colony  is 
superficially  much  like  that  of  an  ant  colony, 
the  development  of  the  social  habit  and  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  forms  have  taken  place  along  en- 
tirely different  lines :  the  termites  have  an  in- 
complete metamorphosis;  the  ants  have  a 
complete  metamorphosis;  the  young  of  the  ter- 
mite is  more  or  less  capable  of  self-support  soon 
after  birth,  whereas  the  lars'ae  of  the  bees  and 
ants  are  entirely  helpless  during  development, 
and  are  fed  by  the  adults.  The  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  two  groups  is  that  with  the 
termites  the  workers  or  neuters,  including  the 
soldiers,  are  not  undeveloped  females,  as  with 
the  workers  and  soldiers  of  the  ants,  and  the 
workers  of  the  bees,  but  they  consist  of  both 
sexes  and  are  in  reality  the  arrested  or  modified 
larvie  in  which  the  sexual  organs  are  imperfectly 
developed  or  are  completely  atrophied. 

With  the  hive-bee,  multiplication  of  colonies 
takes  place  by  division,  but  the  colonizing  swarm 
carries  with  it  a  queen,  and  thus  the  foundation 
of  a  new  colony  is  easy.  With  the  higher  ter- 
mites multiplication  of  colonies  also  takes  place 
by  division,  but  this  is  carried  out  by  the  workers 
and  soldiers  which  travel  away  and  capture  one 
of  the  royal  pairs  that  wander  about  after  they 
have  swarmed  and  thrown  off  their  wings.  Many 
colonies  of  termites  will  be  found  in  which  there 
is  no  queen.  Among  the  different  species  of  ter- 
mites there  is  a  marked  gradation  from  a  simple 
to  a  more  complex  economy.  The  continuance  of 
a  termite  community  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  king  and  queen,  which  are  the  adult  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes  which  have  swarmed  and 
lost  their  wings.  There  is  usually  but  a  single 
pair  in  a  nest,  and  they  are  frequently  inclosed 
in  a  cell  which  they  cannot  leave.  In  consequence 
of  the  disorganization  of  the  community  if  any- 
thing happens  to  the  king  or  queen,  termites  keep 
certain  individuals  in  reserve  in  such  a  state  of 
advancement  that  they  can  rapidly  be  developed 
into  kings  and  queens  should  occasion  require  it. 
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When  such  individuals,  however,  are  developed  to 
meet  the  emergency,  they  are  generally  immature 
in  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body.  The  termite 
queen  differs  in  one  respect  from  any  other  known 
insect — that  is,  in  actual  growth  after  reaching 
the  adult  stage,  this  growth  being  confined  to  the 
abdominal  region  of  the  body,  and  being  due  to 
the  necessity  for  an  extraordinary  number  of 
eggs. 

The  complicated  character  of  a  termite  colony 
is  seen  from  the  following  table  (from  Sharp), 
which  indicates  the  numerous  forms  which  exist 
in  certain  communities: 
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sists  of  not  more  than  21  segments,  which  are 
usually  of  unequal  size  and  shape,  arranged  in 
three  usually  well-defined  regions — head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen.  The  head  is  small  and  flattened 
or  rounded,  and  is  composed  of  not  less  than  six 
segments,  bearing  eyes  and  at  least  four  pairs 
of  appendages,  namely  one  pair  of  antennje  and 
three  pairs  of  mouth-parts.  The  mandibles  are 
one- jointed,  without  appendages.  There  are 
two  pairs  of  maxilla?,  the  first  pair  separate, 
usually  three-lobed  and  with  a  palpus  which  is 
never  more  than  six- jointed.  The  second  pair 
unite  to  form  the  under  lip  and  bear  a  pair  of 


Forms  of  Tehmes  Lucifugus    (After  Grassi) 
1.  Young,  uudllferentiated  larvae 


2.  LarvBB  that  will  not 
mature  the  sexual  organs. 


3.  Larvae  that  will    mature 
the  sexual  organs. 


I 
4.  Reserves  for  royal  specimens  (only  pres- 
ent when  14,  15,  and  11  are  wanting,  or  when 
14  and  15  are  present  In  insufficient  numbers). 
I 


5.  Larva  of 
soldiers. 


7.  Soldiers. 


6.  Larvae    of 
workers. 


8.  Workers. 


9.  Nymphs  of 
first  form. 
I 


the 


10.  Nymphs    of 
the  second  form. 


12.  Winged 
Insects. 

E  14.  True  royal 

couple. 

A  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  life  of  social 
insects  is  the  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  colonies 
of  almost  all  species,  of  'guests,'  or  inquilines. 
Insects  of  several  orders  live  in  ant  colonies  and 
symbiosis  (q.v.)  presents  itself  here  under  vari- 
ous aspects,  among  which,  according  to  Wasmann, 
real  hospitality  ( myrmetoxenie  and  termitoxenie ) 
and  relations  of  friendship  (symphylie)  take 
first  rank,  and  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  are  un- 
equaled  elsewhere  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Was- 
mann has  studied  more  than  a  hundred  different 
species  of  insects  living  in  the  nests  of  ants,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  different  species  in  the 
nests  of  termites,  but  states  that  these  form  but 
a  fraction  of  those  hidden  in  the  nests  of  tropical 
ants,  and  jealously  guarded  by  their  'jailers.' 
New  and  interesting  discoveries  are  constantly 
coming  to  light  in  the  tropics.  Certain  of  the 
beetles  found  in  these  nests  possess  certain  pe- 
culiar tufts  of  hair  and  are  licked  by  the  hosts 
on  account  of  the  pleasant  secretion  which  comes 
from  them.  The  peculiarly  shaped  antennae  of 
the  guests  indicate  that  they  summon  the  ant  at 
feeding  time  by  tapping  it  with  these  organs. 
Certain  rove-beetles  occurring  in  termites'  nests 
are  fed  directly  by  their  hosts.  Many  of  the 
guests  are  curiously  modified  so  as  to  present  a 
striking  resemblance  to  their  hosts.  With  those 
living  with  blind  ants  the  form  is  not  modified, 
but  the  structure  and  the  hair  growths  have  be- 
come similar  to  those  of  ants.  Among  these 
guest  insects  (which  when  occurring  in  ants' 
nests  are  known  as  'myrmecophilous'  and  in 
termites'  nests  as  'termitophilous' ) ,  there  are 
representatives  of  no  less  than  31  different  fami- 
lies of  Coleoptera,  seven  families  of  Hymenoptera, 
several  families  of  Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  Orthop- 
tera,  Neuroptera,  Pseudoneuroptera,  Hemiptera, 
Thysanura,  and  there  are  also  living  as  guests 
in  these  nests  certain  curiously  modified  myria- 
pods,  scorpions,  spiders,  mites,  and  isopod  crus- 
taceans.    See  Inquiline;  Termite. 

Structuke  of  Insects.  The  insects  are  most 
closely  related  to  the  myriapods  and  to  the  spi- 
ders and  their  allies  ( Arachnida) .    The  body  con- 


11.  Reserves  for  royal  pairs 
(only  present  when  14,  15,  and 
4  are  wanting,  or  when  the  two 
latter  are  present  in  insuffi- 
cient numbers). 


13.  Reserve 
royal  pairs  ? 

15.  Substitution 
royal  pairs. 

palpi  never  more  than  four-jointed.  The  epi- 
pharynx  forms  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  bears 
taste  organs.  The  hypopharynx  is  usually  well 
developed,  and  lies  on  the  under  side  of  the  mouth 
just  above  che  labium,  and  receives  the  end  of  the 
salivary  duct.  There  is  a  pair  of  compound  eyes, 
and  usually  from  two  to  three  simple  eyes  ( ocelli ) . 
The  thorax  consists  of  three  segments.  There  are 
three  pairs  of  legs,  each  foot  ending  in  a  pair  of 
claws;  two  pairs  of  wings,  a  pair  to  each  of  the 
two  hinder  thoracic  segments.  The  wings  are 
occasionally  reduced  or  wanting  in  forms  which, 
however,  had  winged  ancestors.  The  abdomen 
consists  at  the  most  of  from  ten  to  twelve*  seg- 
ments, and  there  are  no  functional  abdominal 
legs  except  in  the  Thysanura  and  in  the  larvse 
of  Lepidoptera.  The  genital  openings  are  usually 
single,  but  are  paired  in  some  orders. 

The  digestive  canal  is  highly  differentiated  in 
the  winged  orders.  In  larva?  it  is  a  nearly 
straight  tube  extending  from  one  end  of  the  body 
to  the  other.  In  adult  insects,  however,  it  is 
usually  much  longer  than  the  body,  and  there- 
fore is  more  or  less  folded.  It  is  situated  below 
the  dorsal  vessel  and  above  the  ventral  chain  of 
nerve-ganglia.  There  are  three  main  divisions, 
namely  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  divisions  are  morpho- 
logically considered  as  invaginations  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  skin.  The  oesophagus  is  usually 
narrow,  dilating  behind  to  form  the  crop.  Some- 
times it  dilates  immediately  behind  the  mouth, 
and  this  dilatation  is  known  as  'pharynx.'  It  is 
followed  by  the  'gizzard'  or  proventriculus.  The 
true  stomach  or  chylific  ventricle  is  always  pres- 
ent, and  is  very  variable  in  shape  and  size.  Some- 
times it  is  coiled  like  an  intestine,  and  some- 
times bears  pouches  varying  in  number  from  two 
to  very  many.  The  intestine  varies  greatly  in 
length,  being  smaller  anteriorly  and  frequently 
widening  to  form  a  rectum.  There  is  sometimes 
a  caecum  and  odoriferous  glands.  The  alimentary 
canal  has  two  coats  of  muscles,  a  longitudinal 
and  transverse  coat.  Salivary  glands  are  pres- 
ent in  many  insects,  discharge  into  the  mouth, 
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and  varj'  greatly  in  their  development.  The  silk 
spun  by  many  lar\'i»  comes  from  long  silk -glands 
similar  in  form  and  situation  to  the  simple  tubes 
of  the  salivary  glands.  Malpighian  tubulea  are 
l>nsont  in  mosit  insects  in  the  hinder  end  of  the 
Way.  ojx'ning  into  the  alimentary  canal  usually 
at  the  junction  of  the  stomach  and  intestine. 
They  vary  greatly  in  length  and  number. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  well-developed 
brain,  and  no  more  than  thirteen  pairs  of  ganglia 
which  may  be  more  or  less  confused  in  the  spe- 
cialized orders.  The  cephalic  ganglia  are  placed 
above  the  oesophagus,  while  the  other  ganglia  are 
ventral.  There  is  an  accessory  sympathetic  sys- 
tem which  is  complex  and  difficult  of  dissection. 
Kespiration  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  system 
of  air-vessels  called  tracheae,  which  ramify 
through  all  parts  of  the  body.  These  trachea 
connect  with  the  outer  air  through  a  series  of 
spiracles  which  are  orifices  at  the  side  of  the 
body,  there  being  usually  one  pair  for  each  seg- 
ment. The  trachea;  are  elastic  and  consist  of  an 
outer  cellular  coat  and  an  inner  chitinous  layer, 
the  latter  strengthened  by  a  spiral  fibre.  With 
some  insects,  as  with  certain  bees  and  locusts,  the 
tracheae  expand  in  places  to  air-sacs,  and  these 
sacs,  as  well  as  the  finest  capillary  branches 
of  the  tracheae,  lack  the  spiral  fibre. 

Circulation  is  carried  on  through  the  dorsal 
vessel  or  heart,  which  is  situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  (just  beneath  the  dorsal  skin), 
extending  from  the  head  or  thorax  to  the  pos- 
terior extremity.  It  is  an  elongate  tube  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  united  chambers,  and  is  usual- 
ly closed  behind  but  open  in  front,  having  also 
several  orifices  at  the  side.  There  is  a  muscular 
layer  with  internal  and  external  membranous 
layers.  The  blood  is  forced  forward  into  the 
body-cavity,  receiving  oxygen  from  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  tracheae.  The  muscular  system 
is  extensive,  nearly  four  thousand  muscles  oc- 
curring in  certain  caterpillars. 

Classification.  According  to  the  generally 
accepted  classification,  there  are  nineteen  orders 
of  insects,  as  follows: 

Thysanura,  springtails  and  briatletails. 

Ephenierida,  May-flies. 

Odonata,  dragon-flies. 

Plecoptera,  stone-flies. 

Isoptera,  white  ants. 

Corrodentia,  psocids  and  book-lice. 

ilallophaga,  bird-lice. 

Euplexoptera,  earwigs. 

Orthoptera,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  etc. 

Physopoda,  thrips. 

Hemiptera,  true  bugs,  plant-lice,  scale-insects. 

yenroptera,  aphis-lions,  ant-lions,  etc. 

Mecoptera,  scorpion-flies,  etc. 

Trichoptera,  caddis-flies. 

Lepidoptera,  butterflies  and  moths. 

Diptera,  true  flies. 

Siphonaptera,  fleas. 

Coleoptera,  beetles. 

Hymenoptera,  bees,  wasps,  ants,  saw-flies,  etc. 

Representatives  of  the  principal  of  these  groups 
are  illustrated  by  typical  forms  on  the  accom- 
panying colored  plate,  which  are  described  in  de- 
tail elsewhere,  under  their  respective  names. 
See  also  colored  plates  of  Beetles,  Bcttebflies, 
DRAGOX-FXIE.S,  and  Moths. 
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INSECT  A  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  insects).  A  class  of 
six-leggetl  arthropods,  equivalent  to  the  Hexa- 
p«xla.     See  IxsEcr. 

INSECTICIDE  (from  Lat.  insectum,  insect 
-f  -cida,  murderous,  from  ceedere,  to  kill).  A 
substance  used  by  man  to  kill  insects.  Besides 
those  materials  properly  included  by  this  defini- 
tion, however,  there  are  many  other  agents  of 
great  importance  as  insect  exterminators,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  classed  as  natural 
controls:  Changes  of  temperature  at  critical 
times  in  the  life  histories  of  insects;  rain,  flood; 
drought ;  forest  and  prairie  fires ;  bacteria,  fungi, 
mites,  spiders,  predacious  and  parasitic  insects, 
and  other  invertebrates;  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  ant- 
eaters,  and  other  vertebrates.  Though  each  of 
these  exercises  an  important  function  in  checking 
insect  depredation,  their  ofiices  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  article,  which  deals  with 
artificial  or  man-applied  controls. 

For  convenience  of  discussion  the  classification 
of  insecticides  may  be  made  according  to  the 
two  ways  by  which  insects  obtain  food.  Plant- 
feeding  insects  either  chew  plant  tissue  by 
means  of  movable  jaws  or  else  suck  the  juices 
through  punctures  in  the  epidermis  made  by 
their  tube-like  beaks.  The  chewing  species  may 
be  subdivided  into  those  that  feed  beneath  the 
surface  and  those  that  feed  in  exposed  positions. 
To  the  concealed  feeders  belong  the  leaf-miners, 
which  live  beneath  the  epidermis  of  leaves,  etc., 
and  the  borers  in  living  and  dead  plants,  timber, 
and  grain.  The  only  way  these  may  be  controlletl 
are  by  poisonous  gases  ( bean- weevil ) ,  by  drown- 
ing (peach-borers,  sometimes),  burning  infested 
parts  (raspberry  cane-borer) ,  or  by  digging  them 
out  (apple-borer),  the  feasible  method  depending 
upon  the  habit  of  the  species.  To  the  exposed 
feeders  belong  caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  beetles, 
etc.,  which  are  usually  controlled  by  intestinal 
poisons,  such  as  arsenical  compounds,  especially 
Paris  green  used  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  in  from 
100  to  300  gallons  of  water,  Bordeaux  mixture. 
(See  FrxGiciDE.)  Another  popular  poison  is 
arsenate  of  lead,  which  adheres  to  the  foliage 
better  than  Paris  green,  and  may  be  applied  in 
larger  quantities  with  less  danger  of  injury.  Of 
the  newer  insecticides,  green  arsenoid  is  con- 
sidered valuable.  Hellebore  is  most  frequently 
used  upon  small  plants,  especially  for  the  cur- 
rant-worm. It  is  also  sprayed  upon  fruits  ap- 
proaching maturity.  Some  soft-bodied  insects 
may  be  controlled  in  the  same  way  as  sucking 
insects. 

Sucking  insects,  among  which  are  some  of  the 
most  destructive  pests  of  crops,  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  stomach  poisons,  because  they  obtain 
their  food  from  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the 
plant.  Because  of  their  small  size,  insidious 
habits,  enormous  prolificacy,  or  capability  of 
withstanding  treatment,  they  are  among  the  most 
dreaded  crop  pests.  Some  (e.g.  the  squash-bug) 
have  never  been  effectually  and  economically 
controlled  by  any  method  yet  devised.  In  general 
the  most  feasible  controls  are  such  as  either 
obstruct  the  respiratory  passages  of  the  insects 
(tobacco  and  insect  powder),  or  have  a  caustic 
action  upon  their  skins  (kerosene  and  whale-oil 
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soap).  Since  kerosene  can  rarely  be  applied 
with  safety  to  growing  plants,  it  is  emulsified  by 
mixing  and  churning  violently  two  gallons  of 
kerosene  with  a  solution  of  eight  ounces  of  hard 
soap  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water,  and  diluted 
when  needed  for  use  with  from  five  to  ten  times 
as  much  water.  Experiments  have  been  made 
with  pumps  that  mix  kerosene  and  water  in 
definite  proportions  as  they  are  drawn  from 
two  respective  tanks  by  the  one  piston-stroke. 
If  successful,  such  pumps  will  save  much  dis- 
agreeable labor.  Whale-oil  soap  is  applied  as  a 
solution  of  one  pound  in  one  to  ten  gallons  of 
water.  Certain  insects,  notably  the  San  Jose 
scale,  a  serious  pest  of  woody  plants,  and  the 
chinch-bug,  an  equally  troublesome  i)est  of 
cereals,  have  been  experimented  upon  in  a  unique 
way;  diseases  were  spread  among  them,  in  the 
first  case  by  means  of  infected  water  sprayed 
upon  them;  in  the  latter  by  infected  insects. 
Results  were  not  particularly  satisfactory  in 
either  case.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  the  cottony 
cushion  scale,  a  pest  on  citrus  trees  in  California. 
A  ladybird  beetle,  imported  from  Australia,  in  a 
few  years  extirpated  the  pest.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  notable  instance  of  man's  utilizing  a 
natural  control  and  making  it  an  insecticide  in 
the  narrow  sense.    See  Ladybikd. 

Certain  species  of  insects  (clothes-moths  and 
granary  insects)  may  be  best  destroyed  by  suffo- 
cation in  the  fumes  of  carbon  disulphide 
evaporated  in  shallow  dishes  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  air-tight  receptacle  containing  the  ma- 
terial to  be  fumigated.  An  ounce  to  50  or  75 
cubic  feet  is  the  usual  proportion,  the  box  being 
kept  closed  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more.  Since 
the  fumes  of  carbon  disulphide  are  very  explosive, 
lights  must  be  kept  away.  Hyrocyanic-acid  gas 
is  also  largely  used  to  suffocate  insects,  espe- 
cially certain  greenhouse  and  nursery  stock  pests, 
and  the  groups  known  as  scale-insects,  notably 
the  San  Jose  scale.  The  gas  is  generated  from 
potassium  cyanide  (98-99  per  cent,  pure)  in  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  the  propor- 
tions being  1  oz.  cyanide  of  potassium,  2^4  oz. 
water,  1%  oz.  sulphuric  acid  for  each  100  cubic 
feet  for  nursery  stock  operated  upon ;  125  cubic 
feet  for  trees,  granaries,  flour-mills,  and  rooms; 
and  250  cubic  feet  for  greenhouses.  The  usual 
exposures  are  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  for 
plants  and  trees,  according  to  whether  they  are 
growing  or  dormant,  and  12  to  24  hours  for 
rooms,  etc.  Since  both  the  gas  and  the  salt  from 
which  it  is  made  are  virulent  poisons,  no  person 
who  is  not  both  careful  and  competent  should 
employ  them. 

The  insects  that  attack  domestic  animals  and 
man,  though  individually  serious  pests,  form  a 
numerically  insignificant  group  when  compared 
to  the  great  group  of  plant-feeding  species.  Hogs 
and  sheep  may  be  freed  from  lice  by  greasy 
mixtures  and  tobacco  or  carbolic  washes;  in- 
fested horses  and  cattle  should  be  thoroughly 
curried  once  a  week  until  the  animals  are  free, 
the  brush  being  dipped  frequently  in  kerosene 
emulsion  diluted  with  five  or  six  parts  of  water. 
Similar  remedies  apply  to  the  related  parasites 
of  the  human  subject,  vaseline  or  lard  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  kerosene  emulsion.  For  the 
body-louse  and  the  crab-louse  hard  boiling  of 
infested  clothes  for  half  an  hour  or  longer  is 
essential,  since  the  eggs  are  very  resistant.  Poul- 
try may  be  kept  free  from  Mce  by  a  liberal  supply 


of  fine  dust,  and  their  houses  by  fumigation  with 
carbon  disulphide  or  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  once  a 
week  and  the  frequent  application  of  kerosene  and 
whitewash.  Carbolic  soap  is  a  standard  insecti- 
cide against  fleas  in  pet  animals.  With  animals 
of  all  kinds,  however,  cleanliness  is  a  great  safe- 
guard, since  the  insects  which  arrive  first  are  de- 
stroyed before  they  have  a  chance  to  breed. 

IN'SECTrV'ORA  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat.  insectum,  insect  +  vorare,  to  devour).  An 
order  of  placental  mammals,  containing  about 
250  species,  arranged  in  two  suborders —  ( 1 ) 
true  Insectivora;  (2)  Dermoptera.  The  former 
includes  the  hedgehogs,  tenrecs,  moles,  and  mole- 
like animals,  elephant  shrews,  true  shrews,  and 
the  like,  and  the  latter  the  'flying  lemur'  (Ga- 
leopithecus ) .  None  of  the  Insectivora  are  of 
large  size;  most  of  them  are  small  timid  crea- 
tures, generally  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and 
useful  in  the  economy  of  nature  chiefly  in  pre- 
venting the  undue  increase  of  worm  and  insect 
pests.  Although  many  of  them  are  not  exclu- 
sively insectivorous,  all  of  them  have  the  sum- 
mits of  the  molar  teeth  beset  with  small  conical 
tubercles,  well  adapted  for  breaking  up  the 
hard  coverings  of  insect  prey.  Their  dentition 
is  characterized  by  a  distinct  tendency  toward 
sujJpression  of  the  milk  dentition,  but  otherwise 
is  variable.  The  legs  are  short,  and  the  feet  of 
most  of  them  are  plantigrade.  The  cerebrum  is 
small  and  smooth,  and  does  not  cover  the  cere- 
bellum. The  order  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
inferior,  and  among  the  most  ancient,  of  the 
mammalian  groups;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  genus  (Solendon,  of  Cuba),  they  are 
now  confined  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and 
to  South  Africa  and  Madagascar,  i.e.  to  Artogsea. 
The  most  recent  and  advanced  review  of  the  order 
is  Dobson,  A  Monograph  of  the  Insectivora  (Lon- 
don, 1886-90). 

IN'SECTIV'OROUS  PLANTS.  Plants  that 
catch  and  assimilate  insects  as  part  of  their  food. 
See  Carnivorous  Plants. 

INSECT  POWDER,  Pyrethbum,  Buhach, 
Dalmatian  or  Persian  Insect  Powder.  A 
brownish-yellow  powder  obtained  by  grinding  the 
dried  flower-heads  of  two  species  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum (Pyrethrum),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Composita;.  The  species  employed 
are  Chrysanthemum  coccineum,  popularly  known 
as  Pyrethrum  roseum,  and  often  grown  as  an 
ornamental  summer-bedding  plant,  and  Chry- 
santhemum cineraricefolium,  also  called  Pyre- 
thrum cinerar  ice  folium.  From  the  flowers  of  the 
former,  a  Persian  species,  is  made  Dalmatian 
or  Persian  insect  powder — better  known  in  Eu- 
rope than  in  America;  from  those  of  the  latter, 
a  Caucasian  species,  extensively  cultivated  in 
California,  is  manufactured  the  insect  powder 
buhach  and  pyrethrum,  common  in  the  United 
States.  When  fresh  the  powder  made  from  each 
species  seems  to  be  equally  effective;  but  since 
the  volatile  oil,  upon  which  their  effectiveness 
depends,  is  lost  with  age  and  also  by  exposure 
to  air  and  heat,  the  California  product  is  con- 
sidered with  more  favor  in  America  than  the 
imported  powder.  Chrysanthemum  cinerarice- 
folium is  preferred  in  California,  because  its 
flowers  may  be  gathered  at  approximately  one 
time,  whereas  Chrysanthemum  coccineum  has  an 
extended  period  of  bloom.  The  volatile  oil  acts 
upon    insects   by   asphyxiation;    upon   man  and 
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other  animals  it  haa  no  serious  effect;  workmen 
In  the  pyrethrum-mills  suffer  no  more  incon- 
venience than  niillers  do  from  the  dust  in  tlour- 
milb.  The  phints  are  fed  to  horses  and  other 
stock  after  tlie  flowers  have  been  gathered.  In 
California,  where  some  large  farms  are  devoted 
wholly  to  this  plant,  the  industry  commenced  in 
1870,  and  three  years  later  the  small  product 
was  sold  at  $16  a  pound.  In  1885  the  price  had 
fallen  to  $0.45  a  pound,  and  has  never  since 
risen  to  unreasonable  figures.  The  seed  is  sown 
about  half  an  inch  deep  in  light  soil  during 
autumn  or  spring,  and  the  young  plants  trans- 
planted when  a  few  inches  tall  to  the  field,  2  feet 
by  4  feet  apart,  given  irrigation  each  month 
during  the  dry  season,  cultivated  by  horse,  and 
kept  free  of  weeds  by  hand.  A  partial  crop  may 
be  obtained  the  first  year  after  planting,  but  the 
crop  of  the  third  year  is  usually  the  largest. 
Generally  the  plants  continue  to  bear  profitably 
for  six  years.  The  flowers  are  combed  from 
their  stems  by  hand  during  May  and  June,  sun- 
dried,  and  ground  between  burr-stones  similar 
to  those  of  old-fashioned  flour-mills,  and  after 
bolting  packed  in  air-tight  tin  cans.  Insect 
powder  is  usually  emploved  in  household  use  as 
dust.  When  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insects 
are  numerous  and  troublesome,  it  is  often  heated 
in  closed  rooms  and  the  stupefied  creatures 
swept  up  and  destroyed  before  they  recover.  It 
is  similarly  used  in  greenhouses.  Frequently 
also  it  is  applied  as  a  solution  in  water  ( 1  ounce 
to  2  or  3  gallons)  or  in  alcohol  (1  ounce  to  4 
ounces  by  weight ) .  The  former  is  applied  as 
mixed ;  the  latter,  after  daily  shaking  for  a  week 
or  more,  is  filtered  and  the  clear  liquid  applied 
with  an  atomizer.  This  decoction,  if  applied  to 
plants,  should  be  diluted  somewhat.  Pyrethrum 
is  also  sometimes  mixed  with  kerosene  emulsion 
or  other  insecticides.     See  Insecticide. 

INSECTS,  Fossil.  Of  all  animals  the  insects, 
with  their  aerial  habits  of  life,  would  seem  at 
first  thought  to  be  the  least  liable  to  entombment 
and  preservation  in  a  fossil  state.  They  are, 
however,  foimd  in  great  abundance  in  several 
localities  where  the  nature  of  the  deposition  was 
particularly  favorable  to  their  fossilization. 
These  deposits  are  nearly  all  of  fresh-water 
(lacustrine  or  marsh)  or  of  estuarine  origin, 
though  some  few  are  purely  marine.  As  a  rule 
the  imbedding  materials  are  finely  grained  shales 
or  limestone  concretions  in  shales,  or  fossil  gums 
and  amber;  the  amber  has  furnished  by  far  the 
most  perfect  fossil  insects  known.  The  shale 
beds  of  the  Oligocene  Tertiary  at  Florissant, 
Colo.,  are  also  noted  for  the  abundance  and  per- 
fection of  their  insect  contents.  Other  noted  re- 
positories of  fossil  insects  are  the  Carboniferous 
coal-measure  beds  of  Commentry,  France,  de- 
scribed by  Brongniart;  the  Liassic  beds  of  Scham- 
belen,  Switzerland,  of  Dobbertin,  Germany,  and 
of  Gloucestershire.  England;  and  the  Jurassic 
lithographic  limestone  of  Bavaria.  The  Ter- 
tiary localities,  from  which  great  numbers  of 
insect  remains  have  been  derived,  are  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Germany  and  Russia,  where  they 
occur  in  amber :  the  shales  of  Aix,  France,  Floris- 
sant and  the  White  River  District  of  Colorado, 
and  Oening.  Radoboj,  and  Parshberg.  The  wings 
seem  to  be  preserved  as  fossils  far  more  often 
than  other  parts  of  the  insect  body,  and  in  many 
formations  these  are  the  only  parts  foimd. 
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The  known  fossil  insects  do  not  present  any 
great  points  of  difference  from  those  now  living. 
Those  found  in  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  rocks 
can  be  readily  placed  in  modem  families ;  but  all 
Paleozoic  insects  show  a  certain  general  resem- 
blance, with  here  and  there  points  of  relation- 
ship to  the  orders  of  modem  insects.  These  or- 
ders did  not  become  fully  differentiated  until 
Triassic  time,  although  ancestral  forms  are  easily 
distinguishable  among  the  earlier  members  of  the 
class.  The  Paleozoic  insects  have  on  this  ac- 
count been  grouped  under  the  name  of  PaUeo- 
dictyoptera,  a  synthetic  group,  and  have  been 
distributed,  according  to  their  resemblances  to 
modem  forms,  among  several  orders — the  Or- 
thopteroidea,  Neuropteroidea,  Hemipteroidea, 
etc.,  which  are  directly  ancestral  to  the  Post- 
Paleozoic  and  modem  orders  of  Orthoptera,  Xeu- 
roptera,  Hemiptera,  etc.  The  Paleozoic  insects 
are  of  more  primitive  type,  as  illustrated  chiefly 
in  the  wing-structure,  than  are  the  Mesozoic  in- 
sects. As  a  rule  their  front  wings  are  mem- 
branous— i.e.  they  had  not  yet  evolved  hardened 
front  wings,  such  as  the  elytra  and  tegmina,  that 
serve  as  protective  coverings  for  the  more  deli- 
cate hind  wings  of  modem  insects.  Some  of  the 
early  insects  were  of  gigantic  size,  compared 
with  their  living  descendants — Meganeura,  an 
ancestral  dragon-fly  found  in  the  Carboniferous 
of  Commentry,  France,  had  a  body  16.5  inches 
long,  and  its  wings  spread  over  28.5  inches.  An- 
other point  of  interest  is  that  the  Paleozoic  in- 
sect fauna  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  cock- 
roaches. These  must  have  swarmed  in  the  woods 
and  swamps  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Triassic 
periods,  for  their  remains  are  found  in  abundance 
in  the  shales  and  sandstones  associated  with  the 
coal  deposits  of  those  ages. 

The  earliest  insects  are  of  very  fragmentary 
nature.  The  oldest  known  is  supposed  to  be  an 
ancestor  of  the  bedbugs  (Protocimex)  found  in 
the  Ordovician  rocks  of  Sweden  and  represented 
by  a  single  wing.  In  the  Silurian  the  cockroaches 
appeared,  and  they  were  the  predominating  types 
in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous.  The  Car- 
boniferous fauna  consists  principally  of  Orthop- 
tera and  Neuroptera,  and  of  forms  intermediate 
between  thes«  two  orders,  and  also  of  extinct 
types  intermediate  between  the  Orthoptera  and  the 
Hemiptera,  and  it  is  interesting  because  of  its 
large  number  of  generalized  or  svnthetic  tvpes. 
In  the  Triassic  the  beetles  appear  suddenly  with 
their  characteristic  hardened  front  wings  fully 
developed.  This  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  front  and  hind  wings  is  fully  marked  for  the 
first  time  in  all  Triassic  insects,  and  it  has  be- 
come more  strongly  marked  since  that  period. 
In  the  Liassic  epoch  of  the  Jurassic  period  in- 
sects were  abimdant,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  general  extension  of  terrestrial  conditions 
during  that  period.  Beetles  abound,  and  as  they 
represent  many  families  still  living,  they  have 
been  used  to  determine  the  conditions  of  life  and 
climate  during  that  period.  Leaf  and  fungus 
eating  beetles  and  dung-beetles  are  known.  The 
earliest  ants;  first  well-marked  bugs,  allies  of 
the  squash-bug;  the  first  flies,  bees,  and  perhaps 
also  the  earliest  moths,  are  found  in  this  epoch. 
The  Cretaceous  insect  fauna  is  small,  but  that 
of  the  succeeding  Tertiary,  beginning  with  the 
Eocene,  is  almost  as  well  differentiated  as  that 
of  the  present  day,  for  many  of  the  genera  are 
still  members  of  the  living  insect  fauna.     In  all 
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about  3000  species  of  fossil  insects  are  known, 
and  these  are  distributed  among  the  geological 
eras  as  follows:  About  10  per  cent,  are  Paleo- 
zoic, 15  per  cent.  Mesozoic,  and  75  per  cent,  have 
been  described  from  the  Tertiary  formations. 

BiBLiOGKAPHY.  Von  Zittcl  and  Eastman,  Text- 
hook  of  Paleontology/,  vol.  i.  (London  and  New 
York,  1900)  ;  Zittel  and  Barrois,  Traitd  de 
paleontologie,  part  i.,  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  Munich, 
and  Leipzig,  1887)  ;  Scudder,  "Systematic  Re- 
view of  Our  Present  Knowledge  of  Fossil  In- 
sects," in  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Hurvey  No.  31  (Washington,  1886)  ;  also 
"The  Tertiary  Lake  Basin  at  Florissant,  Colo- 
rado," in  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Geologic- 
al and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
Haydenin  Charge,  for  1878  (Washington,  1883)  ; 
Fossil  Insects  of  North  America  (2  vols.,  New 
York,  1890)  ;  and  other  papers  by  same  author 
in  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Nos.  69,  71,  93,  101,  and  124  (Washing- 
ton, 1890-95),  in  Monographs  of  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  vols.  xxi.  and  xl.  (Washing- 
ton, 1893-1900),  and  in  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  vol.  xiii.,  part 
ii.  (Washington,  1893).  For  descriptions  and 
fine  figures  of  the  interesting  insect  fauna  of 
Commentry,  France,  see  Brongniart,  Recherches 
pour  servir  a  I'histoire  des  insectes  fossiles  des 
temps  primaires  (2  vols..  Saint  Etienne,  1893). 
See  also  articles  on  orders  of  insects. 

INSECTS,  Propagation  of  Disease  by.  Care- 
ful observation  and  patient  investigation  have 
resulted  in  establishing  the  fact  that  the  trans- 
mission of  disease,  in  many  instances  hitherto 
unexplained,  has  been  due  to  the  agency  of 
insects.  The  most  momentous  medical  discovery 
during  the  year  1899  was  that  of  the  cause  of 
malaria  in  human  beings.  There  are  several 
scientists  to  whom  credit  is  due  in  the  matter; 
but  the  lion's  share  of  it  belongs  to  Patrick 
Manson,  of  Dublin,  and  Major  Ross,  a  surgeon  in 
the  British  Army,  stationed  at  Calcutta.  During 
several  years  of  laborious  work  they  forged  the 
links  that  completed  the  discovery.  As  long  ago 
as  1807,  Crawford,  an  American  physician,  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of 
malaria  to  man  by  the  mosquito.  Again,  in  1848, 
Nott,  of  New  Orleans,  referred  to  the  part  played 
by  insects  in  propagating  malarial  fever.  In 
1883  A.  F.  A.  King  (q.v.),  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
reiterated  the  theory  at  some  length.  Laveran 
(q.v.),  who,  in  1880,  discovered  the  Plasmodium 
malarice,  or  hcemosporidium,  the  parasite  of  the 
disease,  declared  in  1891  his  adherence  to  the 
mosquito  theory,  as  did  also  Fliigge  in  the  same 
year.  In  1892,  Pfeiffer  showed  that  certain  pro- 
tozoa, called  coccidia,  which  are  found  as  para- 
sites in  the  rabbit,  are  capable  of  two  cycles  of 
development,  one  being  exogenous.  He  mentioned 
that  Koch  (q.v.)  had  suggested  that  a  similar 
condition  might  hold  good  for  the  parasite  of 
malaria,  and  that  exogenous  malarial  spores 
might  be  conveyed  to  man  by  the  agency  of  blood- 
sucking insects.  In  1894  Manson,  of  Dublin,  ap- 
peared as  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  mosquito 
theory  as  best  calculated  to  explain  the  various 
conditions  of  the  problem.  He  drew  a  parallel 
between  the  malarial  parasite  and  the  filaria 
Bancrofti,  which  he  had  investigated  very  thor- 
oughly. He  suggested  that  the  female  mosquito 
fills   herself    with    infected   blood,    deposits    her 
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eggs,  and  dies  beside  them.  The  water  in  which 
she  lies  becomes  contaminated  with  the  spores 
developing  in  her  body,  and  is  then  drunk  by 
men,  or  the  spores  are  inhaled  with  dust  from 
dried  puddles,  or  the  larvae  after  being  hatched 
feed  on  the  dead  body  of  the  mother,  and  thus 
become  carriers  of  infection,  or  the  ground  may 
become  infected  by  the  bodies  of  mosquitoes  that 
die  and  fall  upon  it.  Ross's  work  in  his  studies 
of  malarial  organisms  in  birds'  blood  is  really 
monumental.  He  discovered  that  after  a  special 
variety  of  gray  mosquito  had  fed  on  the  blood 
of  birds  containing  a  certain  mature  organism 
called  proteosoma,  the  stomach  wall  of  the  insect 
always  contained  certain  pigmented  coccidia  two 
days  later.  After  other  changes  had  occurred 
on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  the  coccidia  ruptured 
and  set  free  innumerable  thread-like  bodies  which 
are  distributed  by  the  blood-current  of  the  mos- 
quito through  her  tissues.  Eventually  these 
bodies  are  found  in  certain  glands  in  the  thorax 
of  the  insect,  whose  ducts  open  at  such  a  point  as 
to  furnish  secretion  that  lubricates  the  lancets 
of  the  mosquito.  When  she  punctures  the  skin 
of  her  victim,  this  secretion,  containing  the 
tliread-like  bodies,  is  injected  into  the  bottom 
of  the  wound.  Manson  and  his  pupil,  Daniels, 
proved  that  these  thread-like  bodies,  or  germinal 
spores,  develop  into  mature  proteosomata  in  a 
bird  bitten  by  the  infected  mosquito,  thus  com- 
pleting the  cycle.  While  Manson  was  conducting 
his  experiments,  Grassi,  the  distinguished  Milan- 
ese, was  completing  his  studies  on  the  mosquitoes 
of  Italy.  In  1898  he  determined  that  Anopheles 
claviger  was  the  variety  that  carried  malarial 
infection.  A  man  who  had  never  been  subjected 
to  malarial  infection  was  exposed  to  the  bites  of 
the  mosquito  Anopheles  claviger,  and  in  a  short 
time  began  to  suffer  from  malarial  fever.  Qui- 
nine cured  him  of  the  attack.  The  Italian  scien- 
tists Bignami,  Bastianelli,  and  Grassi,  working 
in  conjunction,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
malarial  hemisporidia  (which  consist  of  small 
reproductive  cells  produced  within  a  cyst)  run 
through  a  cycle  in  man  which  is  characterized  by 
a  long  amoeboid  stage  and  an  absence  of  the  en- 
capsulated phase,  reproducing  themselves  a  great 
number  of  times  during  the  completion  of  this 
cj'cle,  and  also  giving  rise  to  forms  which  remain 
sterile  in  man,  known  as  Grassi's  gameti.  These 
latter  forms,  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  Ano- 
pheles with  the  blood  she  draws  from  an  in- 
fected man,  develop  into  sporozoa,  and  these  in 
turn  form  sporozoites,  delicate  filaments  which 
find  their  way  to  the  salivary  glands  of  the 
Anopheles.  The  saliva  anointing  the  lancet  of  the 
Anopheles  carries  the  infection  to  the  next  vic- 
tim bitten.  In  East  and  Central  Africa  experi- 
ments were  made  by  Daniels  which  led  him  to 
believe  that  Anopheles  funestus  (Giles)  is  the 
chief  agetit  in  distributing  malaria  in  that  coun- 
try, and  that  man  is  the  only  intermediate  host 
of  the  malarial  parasites. 

A  practical  confirmation  of  the  mosquito  the- 
ory resulted  from  the  labors  of  Low,  Celli,  Grassi, 
and  the  Red  Cross  of  Italy,  which  demonstrated 
in  1901  that  the  use  of  the  mosquito-net  and  the 
draining  of  stagnant  pools  prevented  malaria  in 
individuals  living  in  notoriously  malarious  coun- 
tries. Covering  the  surface  of  stagnant  water 
with  a  pellicle  of  crude  petroleum  suffices,  in 
many  instances,  to  kill  the  larvae  of  the  mosquito 
and  decrease  of  malaria  follows.     A  solution  of 
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pemiaztganate  of  iK)tash,  one  to  1500,  was  found 
to  be  as  effect ive.  ihoujrh  not  as  cheap,  as  i>e- 
tr-ltvun.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  goldfish 
II  .i\  l>o  used  as  the  agent  for  the  destruction  of 
'         !:irv«    of    mosquitoes,    as    they    eat    them 

-  V. 

tensive  and  important  studies  in  New  Jer- 
sey established  the  facts  that  the  most  abundant 
species  of  mosquitoes  in  that  State,  Culex  sol- 
lieitans,  breeds  not  only  in  brackish  and  salt 
water,  but  also  in  water  that  is  25  per  cent, 
more  salty  than  ordinary  sea-water;  that  it 
does  not  breed  in  fresh  water  at  all;  that  adult 
mosquitoes  may  be  found  in  great  abundance 
from  20  to  40  miles  from  their  breeding-places; 
and  that  mosquitoes  occur  from  5  to  15  miles 
off  shore,  over  the  open  ocean,  at  points  to  which 
they  have  been  carried  by  the  wind.  Culex  pun- 
getis,  next  in  abundance  to  Culex  sollicitans,  was 
found  breeding  in  every  place  where  water  is  not 
salt.  The  br^ing  time  for  these  mosquitoes  is 
late  in  the  fall,  and  the  adults  hibernate. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  expert  obser\-ers  who  have 
invest  i<:a ted  the  matter,  the  mosquito  is  also 
responsible  for  the  transmission  of  yellow  fever. 
This  theory  was  first  advanced  by  Dr.  Carlos 
Finlay,  of  Havana,  in  1881.  Reed,  Carroll,  Agra- 
monte.  and  Lazear,  who  formed  the  commission 
appointed  in  1900  by  the  Surgeon-General  of 
the  United  States  Army  to  investigate  yellow 
fever  in  Cuba,  concluded  "that  the  mosquito  serves 
as  the  intermediate  host  for  the  parasite  of 
yellow  fever  and  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  disease  is  propagated  only  through  the  bite 
of  this  insect.  Culex  fasciatus,  which  is  identical 
with  Culex  tiniads  (Giles),  is  the  mosquito  that 
acts  as  host  for  yellow  fever.  No  less  an  author- 
ity than  Dr.  John  Guit^ras,  formerly  an  opjK)- 
nent  of  this  theory  of  the  transmission  of  yellow 
fever,  has  become  its  earnest  advocate.  The  mos- 
quito has  a  part,  also,  in  the  dissemination  of 
leprosy.  Kaposi  has  instanced  a  case  of  this 
disease,  easily  traceable  to  a  mosquito-bite.  The 
experiments  of  Alvarez,  as  quoted  by  Camiichael, 
support  this  theory  of  mosquito  transmission  in 
leprosy.  It  is  admitted  without  reserve  that 
filariasis  is  transmitted  by  mosquitoes.  Cor- 
roborative experiments  and  studies  in  the  devel- 
opment of  filaria  nocturna  were  made  by  Low,  of 
Rome,  Italy,  in  1901.  He  found  active  filaria 
embryos  in  the  thoracic  muscles  of  Culex  terria- 
tus  between  twelve  and  twenty-four  hours  after 
this  mosquito  had  fed  on  a  patient  suffering 
from  filariasis.  In  Culex  fasciatus  he  found  per- 
fected filarite  in  the  head,  neck,  and  proboscis. 
Elephantiasis  has  been  transmitted  by  the  mos- 
quito. Its  parasite  was  foimd  in  their  bodies 
by  the  investigations  of  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine  in  Nigeria,  Africa,  in  1900. 

The  fly  is  properly  charged  with  the  trans- 
mission of  many  diseases.  Xuttall  fed  the  bacil- 
lus of  the  bubonic  plague  to  flies,  and  ascertained 
tliat  they  convey  the  infection  to  man.  Car- 
michael  believes  that  leprosy  is  communicated  by 
the  same  insect.  The  bacilli  of  anthrax  (malig- 
nant pustule)  have  been  found  in  flies.  Grassi, 
of  Milan,  and,  much  later,  Beale,  of  Calcutta, 
demonstrated  that  cholera  was  a  fly-borne  dis- 
ease, and  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  are  carried 
by  the  same  insect  which  swarms  over  faecal 
evacuations.  Hervieux,  of  France,  ascribed  the 
spread  of  smallpox  to  flies.  Simond's  investiga- 
tions, carried  on  during  1899,  together  with  the 
Vol.  X.— 5. 
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n-un-  (iDiained  liy  Versiu,  favor  the  theory  of 
the  spread  of  plague  from  rat  to  man  by  the 
flea.  Bttt;k  charge.s  the  itch-mite  (q.v.)  with 
being  an  active  agent  in  the  spread  of  leprosy. 
Smith  and  Kilbourne  established  the  fact  that 
the  tick  propagates  Texas  fever  among  sheep. 
The  bacilli  of  anthrax  have  been  found  in  earth- 
worms. 

Kobler's  experiments  led  him  to  accuse  the 
ant  of  carrj'ing  the  infection  of  bubonic  plague 
to  man.  From  a  sheep  that  died  of  anthrax,  in 
Cyprus,  in  1901,  ants  transmitted  the  fatal  dis- 
ease to  a  woman  in  a  cottage  near  by.  Roaches 
are  believed  to  carry  typhoid  fever  in  the  same 
way  as  do  flies.  The  bedbug  is  responsible  for 
the  spread  of  leprosy  (Carmichael),  cancer 
(Moran),  tuberculosis  '(Denevre),  and  relapsing 
fever  (Titkin). 

Insects,  it  is  seen,  propagate  diseases  in  two 
ways:  (1)  As  carriers,  bringing  infection  to  a 
wound  or  to  food  and  drink  on  the  surface  of 
their  bodies,  after  crawling  over  an  infected 
spot,  or  bringing  the  infection  in  the  form  of 
bacilli  in  their  intestinal  tracts;  (2)  as  inter- 
mediary hosts,  bringing  to  the  victim  the  infec- 
tion in  the  fluids  of  their  bodies  and  inflicting 
wounds  through  which  the  poison  is  introduced 
into  the  body  of  the  victim.  The  mosquito  is 
a  true  intermediary  host.  Flies  and  fleas  are 
examples  of  carriers.  Coplin,  of  Philadelphia, 
experimenting  in  the  line  of  the  researches  of 
Sangres,  caused  roaches,  flies,  and  bedbugs  to 
walk  over  cultures  of  various  disease  germs  and 
then  to  walk  over  sterile  agar  plates,  many 
hours  later,  having  been  kept  in  the  meantime 
in  large  jars,  under  as  natural  conditions  as 
possible.  Examinations  of  the  agar  plates  made 
subsequently  showed  active  cultures  of  the  va- 
rious bacilli  of  infection.  The  feet,  the  ventral 
portion  of  the  body,  and  the  wings  of  insects 
carry  infection  and  plant  the  disease  organisms 
in  rows  and  small  colonies  throughout  the  sur- 
face of  the  sterile  plates.  Forty-eight  hours  of 
continuous  infect ivity  was  shown  in  the  case  of 
many  disease  germs  thus  transmitted.  In  one 
case  the  typhoid  bacilli  carried  on  the  body  of 
a  roach  retained  their  virulence  for  ninety-six 
hours. 

But  one  germicide  has  proved  of  avail  in  dis- 
infecting bacteria-laden  material,  and  this  is 
formaldehyde.  The  great  difliculty  in  rendering 
harmless  the  insect  carrier  of  disease  is  easily 
appreciated. 

Consult:  Ross,  Malarial  Fever:  Its  Cause, 
Prevention,  and  Treatment  (Liverpool,  1902)  ; 
Low,  Papers  on  Malaria  and  Filariasis  (George- 
town, Demarara,  1901 )  ;  Comoldi,  La  mosca 
-  e  il  colera  (Venice,  1884)  ;  Beale,  Cholera  a  Fly- 
Borne  Disease  (Calcutta,  1897);  Moore,  "Flies 
and  Disease,"  in  Medical  Magazine  (London, 
1893-94)  ;  Howard,  'Carriage  of  Disease,"  in 
Miscellaneous  Results  (Washington,  1901)  ;  Nut- 
tall,  Hygienic  Measures  in  Relation  to  Infectious 
Diseases  (New  York,  1893)  ;  Grassi,  Die  Mala- 
ria (Jena,  1901)  ;  Celli,  Malaria  According  to 
the  yetc  Researches  (London,  1901)  ;  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  iledicine.  Memoir  III.,  Report 
of  the  Malarial  Expedition  to  yigeria  (Liver- 
pool, 1901). 

INSnyiOTIS  FLOWEE-BUG.  A  minute 
heteropterous  insect  {Triphleps  insidiosus)  com- 
mon in  the  United  States.     It  belongs  to  the 
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family  Anthocoridae,  closely  related  to  the  bed- 
bug family  (Cimicidae),  is  black  with  yellow- 
tipped  wings,  and  is  often  found  in  flowers.  It 
is  predatory  in  its  habits,  feeding  upon  other  in- 
sects, is  a  voracious  foe  of  plant-lice,  lace-bugs, 
and  other  minute  creatures,  and  an  important 
enemy  of  the  grape-vine  phylloxera. 

INSIGNIA,  Military.  See  Militaby  In- 
signia. 

INSOLATION.    See  Heatstroke. 

INSOLVENCY  (from  insolvent,  from  in-,  not 
+  solvent,  from  Lat.  solvere,  to  solve,  relax,  from 
se-,  apart  +  luere,  Gk.  \iieiv,  lyein,  to  loose). 
As  a  legal  term,  the  legal  status  of  (1)  any 
one  who  cannot  pay  his  debts  as  they  mature; 
(2)  one  who  has  been  brought  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  insolvency  laws.  The  earliest  in- 
solvency statute  in  England  is  ch.  20  of  22  and 
23  Charles  II.,  passed  in  1670.  Its  preamble 
recites:  "Forasmuch  as  very  many  persons  now 
detained  in  prison,  are  miserably  impoverished, 
either  by  reason  of  the  late  unhappy  time,  the 
sad  and  dreadful  fire,  their  own  misfortunes,  or 
otheTwise,  so  as  they  are  totally  disabled  to  give 
any  satisfaction  to  their  creditors,  and  so  be- 
come, without  advantage  to  any,  a  charge  and 
burden  to  the  kingdom,  and  by  noisomeness  (in- 
separably incident  to  extreme  poverty)  may  be- 
come the  occasion  of  pestilence  and  contagious 
diseases,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  kingdom." 
It  is  apparent  from  this  preamble  that  the  cruel 
fiction  that  a  person  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
the  peace  who  failed  to  pay  a  judgment  debt, 
and  the  inhuman  practice,  attendant  thereon,  of 
arresting  and  imprisoning  the  debtor,  had  worked 
badly  and  threatened  to  produce  a  pestilence. 
Hence  Parliamentary  interference,  making  pro- 
vision for  debtors'  securing  release'  from  'durance 
vile,'  upon  surrendering  any  remnant  of  property 
they  might  have,  and  making  an  oath  to  their 
poverty  and  their  honesty.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  remedial  legislation,  which,  within  the 
last  century,  has  resulted  in  abolishing  im- 
prisonment for  honestly  contracted  debts. 

From  1670  to  1861  insolvency  statutes,  insol- 
vency proceedings,  and  insolvency  courts  were 
entirely  distinct  from  5anfcrMpici/  (q.v. )  statutes, 
proceedings,  and  courts.  The'  leading  features  of 
English  bankruptcy  laws  were :  ( 1 )  They  ap- 
plied to  traders  only;  (2)  proceedings  under 
them  were  instituted  by  creditors  for  the  com- 
pulsory distribution  of  the  debtor's  assets;  (3) 
such  proceedings  resulted  in  the  discharge  of  the 
honest  bankrupt  from  his  debts.  On  the  other 
hand,  insolvency  statutes  ( 1 )  applied  to  all 
debtors ;  ( 2 )  proceedings  under  them  were  volun- 
tary, that  is,  were  instituted  by  the  debtor;  (3) 
they  might  result  in  discharging  the  insolvent's 
body  from  jail,  but  they  left  his  future  acqui- 
sitions liable  for  old  debts. 

In  1861  the  bankruptcy  statutes  were  extended 
to  include  non-traders,  and  insolvency  proceed- 
ings were  abolished.  Since  that  date,  insolvency, 
as  distinguished  from  bankruptcy,  means  that 
a  man  has  ceased,  or  is  unable,  to  pay  his  debts 
as  they  come  due.  In  this  country  the  sharp 
distinction  between  the  two  terms  which  existed 
in  England  until  1861  has  never  been  sanctioned 
by  either  legislative  or  judicial  usage.  Speaking 
in  general  terms,  we  may  say  that  bankruptcy 
has  been  applied  to  statutes  on  the  subject  passed 
by   Congress,    and    to   proceedings    thereunder; 
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while  insolvency  has  been  applied  to  State 
statutes  dealing  with  insolvent  debtors.  Even 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  Colonies  were  accus- 
tomed to  legislate  for  the  relief  of  debtors,  but 
their  statutes,  although  providing  at  times  for 
the  discharge  of  the  insolvent  from  all  his  debts, 
after  the  manner  of  bankruptcy  statutes  in  the 
mother  country,  were  called  insolvency  statutes. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
with  its  grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  estab- 
lish uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies, 
it  was  natural  that  the  colonial  nomenclature 
should  be  continued  by  the  States,  even  when 
adopting  comprehensive  bankruptcy  statutes, 
such  as  have  existed  for  many  years  in  a  number 
of  the  States.  These  laws,  as  has  been  stated  in 
the  article  on  Bankruptcy  ( q.v. ) ,  were  not  abol- 
ished by  the  Federal  statute  of  1898,  but  their 
operation,  so  far  as  it  conflicts  with  that  of  the 
Federal  law,  is  suspended. 

State  statutes  relating  to  insolvency  have  been 
very  divergent,  and  from  some  points  of  view 
very  unsatisfactory.  They  may  be  divided  rough- 
ly into  five  classes,  although  in  some  States 
statutes  falling  within  two  or  more  of  these 
classes  will  be  found :  ( 1 )  Simple  insolvency 
laws;  (2)  statutes  regulating  general  assign- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  creditors ;  ( 3 )  those 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of 
insolvents  for  their  discharge  from  debts,  in  vol- 
untary proceedings  only;  (4)  those  providing 
for  discharge  from  debts  under  general  assign- 
ments; (5)  true  bankruptcy  statutes,  applying 
to  all  debtors  and  providing  for  voluntary  and 
involuntary  proceedings.  As  the  States  are  pro- 
hibited from  passing  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  and  as  State  legislation 
cannot  operate  to  discharge  a  debtor  from  lia- 
bilities to  creditors  outside  the  State,  without 
their  consent,  such  legislation  can  never  perform 
the  functions  of  a  Federal  bankruptcy  law.  Con- 
sult: Bishop,  Treatise  on  the  Law  Relating  to 
Insolvent  Debtors  (New  York,  1895)  ;  and  "In- 
solvency Legislation,"  35  Canadian  Law  Journal, 
179. 

INSOMNIA  (Lat.,  sleeplessness),  or  Sleep- 
lessness. A  condition  caused  by  cerebral  excita- 
tion, mental  or  physical  exhaustion,  toxic  con- 
ditions (as  from  alcohol  or  from  disordered 
digestion),  grief,  etc.  It  frequently  accompanies 
febrile  conditions.  It  is  best  treated  by  attack- 
ing and  removing  the  cause,  if  this  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Hygienic  measures,  as  hot  baths,  mas- 
sage, ingesting  hot  food,  applying  heat  to  the 
extremities,  ventilating  the  sleeping  apartment, 
etc.,  should  be  tried  before  resorting  to  drugs, 
to  overcome  the  condition.  See  Hypnotics; 
Sleep, 

INSPECTION  (Lat.  inspectio,  from  inspicere, 
to  look  in,  from  in,  in  -j-  specere,  to  look;  con- 
nected with  Gk.  aKE-iTTEadai,  sJceptesthai,  Skt. 
spai,  pas,  to  look,  OHG.  speJion,  Ger.  spdhen,  to 
spy).  Military  inspections  are  carried  out  by 
specially  appointed  officers  of  the  inspector- 
general's  department.  (See  Inspector-Gen- 
eral.) One  of  the  duties  of  the  inspecting  officer 
is  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  appearance, 
discipline,  and  efficiency  of  the  troops;  to  do 
which  the  troops  are  drawn  up  for  inspection, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  formal  of  military  cere- 
monies. The  staff  officers  of  the  colonel  form  a 
line  equal  to  the  front  of  the  column,  the  non- 
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commissioned  staff  officers  three  paces  in  rear, 
the  color  guard  three  more  paces  in  rear  of  the 
rtutre.  The  culonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  staff 
ollicers,  as  smm  as  insjKvted,  return  swords,  and 
accompany  tlio  insjKx-tor.  Each  major  with  hia 
stafT  otlicers  acconipanies  the  insjKH-lor  through 
his  battalion.  The  inspection  either  precedes  or 
follows  a  review,  for  which  see  Review.  Less 
fcrmal  but  more  frequent  insj)ections  are  held 
innn  time  to  tirne  by  commanding  officers  of 
ctmipanies,  battalions,  regiments,  and  even  larger 
commands,  in  order  to  insure  the  proper  disci- 
pline and  condition  of  the  equipment,  quarters, 
etc. 

INSPECTOB-GENEBAL.  A  military  offi- 
cer, charged  with  certain  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  inspection.  In  the  United  States 
Army  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  inspector-general's 
department,  which  in  1902  consisted  of  one 
inspector-general  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral, three  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  three  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  three  with 
the  rank  of  major.  Otlicers  of  this  department 
are  responsible  to  the  Secretarj'  of  War  for  the 
proper  inspection  of  troops,  including  their 
strength,  efficiency,  and  equipment;  stations;  ac- 
counts of  disbursing  officers;  irregularities  or 
misconduct  of  offic-ers;  attempts  to  defraud  the 
Government ;  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  accounts  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  the  National  Home  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers;  all  depots,  armo- 
ries, arsenals,  and  public  works  of  every  kind 
under  charge  of  officers  of  the  army,  except  works 
of  engineering  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  supervision  of  the 
chief  of  engineers.  Such  inspections  only  cover 
the  business  and  military  administration  and 
methods,  and  do  not  include  the  scientific  or 
technical  character  of  the  work.  Inspectors-gen- 
eral and  acting  inspectors-general  are  required, 
in  addition  to  the  above  duties,  to  make  such 
i^uggestions  as  may  appear  to  them  practicable 
for  the  correction  of  any  defect  that  may  come 
under  their  observation  in  any  command  to 
which  they  may  be  assigned.  They  are  also  ex- 
pected to  designate,  from  time  to  time,  the  arti- 
cles which,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  procured 
and  kept  for  sale  by  the  subsistence  department 
to  officers  and  enlisted  men.  The  annual  in- 
spection of  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  made  by  the  inspector-general  of 
the  army  in  person.  In  the  English  Army  the 
title  has  reference  to  the  special  duties  of  (a) 
officers  on  the  headquarters  staff.  Horse  Guards 
(q.v. ),  London,  inspector-general  of  auxiliary 
forces,  inspector-general  of  recruiting,  inspector- 
general  of  remounts,  inspector-general  of  fortifi- 
cations, and  inspector-general  of  cavalry;  (b) 
general  officers  commanding  territorial  districts, 
and  other  commands,  who  personally  or  through 
the  officers  of  their  staff  inspect  the  component 
parts  of  their  commands.  In  Germany,  France, 
and  Continental  Europe  generally,  the  duties  of 
the  inspector-general's  department  are  carried  out 
by  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  or  of  a  terri- 
torial district.    See  Abmy  Orgaxizatiox. 

INSPECTOSSHIP  DEED.  In  English  law, 
a  deed  executed  between  an  insolvent  person  and 
his  creditors,  whereby  they  accept  a  part  pay- 
ment, and  allow  the  insolvent  debtor  to  carry 
on  the  business  under  their  supervision,  with  a 
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view  to  further  payments.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  creditors  named 
in  the  deed,  as  inspectors,  a8i>ume  the  duty  of 
supervising  and  controlling  the  subsequent  man- 
agement of  the  business  by  the  debtor.  The  prac- 
tice is  not  common  in  the  United  States.  See 
Insolvency. 

LNSPIBATION  (Lat.  inspiratio,  from  tn- 
spirare,  to  inspire,  from  in,  in  +  »pirare,  to 
breathe ) .  A  theological  term  used  to  denote  the 
divine  action  upon  men  by  which  the  Bible  has 
been  produc»ed.  In  its  most  general  use,  it  desig- 
nates the  whole  of  this  process;  but  often  a 
distinction  is  made  between  revelation  and  in- 
spiration, according  to  which  revelation  denotes 
that  divine  activity  by  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  is  supernaturally  and  personally  con- 
veyed to  the  minds  of  chosen  men,  and  inspiration 
that  divine  assistance  by  which  the  same  men 
are  qualified  to  write  the  existing  Bible.  Em- 
ployed in  the  latter  sense,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  signifies  a  supernatural  qualification 
or  special  divine  authority  in  the  books  of 
Scripture  as  depositories  of  truth.  When  the 
theologian  asserts  any  book  of  the  Bible  to  be 
inspired,  he  means  that  it  possesses  an  author- 
ity different  from  any  other  book,  that  it  con- 
tains truth  not  merely  as  any  ordinary  book 
may  do,  but  by  a  special  divine  impress.  All 
orthodox  theologians  may  be  said  to  agree  in 
ascribing  this  special  divine  character  to  Holy 
Scripture;  but  further  there  is  no  agreement. 
The  mode  of  inspiration,  the  degree  and  extent  of 
it,  are  all  subjects  of  dispute. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whose  position  in 
r^ard  to  this  question  is  attracting  more  and 
more  attention  as  modem  criticism  deals  more 
radically  with  theories  once  firmly  held,  differ- 
entiates between  the  fact  and  the  method  of  in- 
spiration. While  maintaining  the  former  un- 
changeably, she  has  never  imposed  upon  her  mem- 
bers any  theory  as  to  the  latter.  She  has  never 
felt  obliged  to  do  so,  since  the  Bible  has  never 
been  considere<l  the  exclusive  source  of  her  doc- 
trine. Claiming  for  herself  a  perpetual  living 
power  which  can  always  concentrated  the  inspired 
element,  be  it  never  so  diffused,  she  has  never 
declared  anything  on  the  subject  of  the  method 
that  is  to  be  held  as  of  faith,  no  matter  how 
rigidly  one  theory  or  another  may  have  been  held 
by  individuals  at  various  times. 

(1)  The  theory  of  plenary  inspiration  is  that 
the  whole  letter  of  Scripture  is  inspired,  that  the 
words  were  immediately  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  are  literally  the  words  of  God,  and 
not  of  man.  The  several  writers  of  Scripture 
were  nothing  more  than  the  penmen  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Those  who  maintain  this  theory  speak, 
indeed,  of  the  individuality  and  diverse  char- 
acteristics of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
the  differences  are  not  so  much  in  the  moral  or 
intellectual  individuality  of  the  writers  them- 
selves as  in  the  diverse  aims  and  uses  with 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  employs  them.  The  words 
of  Scripture  are  no  less  the  words  of  God  than 
if  He  were  heard  to  utter  them  from  heaven.  The 
authority  of  the  Scripture  is  absolute.  The  in- 
spired document  is  throughout  faultless,  as  the 
sole  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  faultless  equally 
in  its  form  and  in  its  essence,  in  its  spirit  and  its 
letter.  It  admits  of  no  gradatioji ;  all  is  equally 
divine,  and  therefore  equally  accurate,  whether 
it  relate  to  some  ordinary  fact  or  to  some  truth 
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of  the  supernatural  life,  whether  it  treat  of  a 
dognia  or  of  the  details  of  a  narrative.  Those 
who  hold  this  view  do  so  on  the  d  priori  ground 
of  necessity;  such  infallibility  is  held  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  very  idea  of  a  revelation  of  the 
divine  will;  while  those  passages  which  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  science  or  of  his- 
tory, or  with  other  parts  of  the  Bible  itself, 
admit,  it  is  maintained,  of  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. Those  theologians,  again,  who  deny  the 
necessity  of  infallibility,  and  hold  that  the  in- 
consistencies referred  to  never  have  been  and 
never  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  away,  argue 
in  the  following  way :  First  of  all,  and  especially, 
the  question  is  not  one  to  be  settled  according  to 
any  preconception,  but  according  to  the  evidence 
of  the  facts  given  in  Scripture.  The  question  of 
inspiration  is  to  be  solved  not  by  speculating 
what  the  Bible  ought  to  be,  but  by  examining 
what  it  actually  is.  Furthermore,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  faith  to  hold  that  God 
has  not  only  revealed  the  truth  to  man,  but  that 
He  has  deposited  that  truth  in  an  infallible 
record,  the  infallibility  of  the  canon  is  no  less 
indispensable;  for  all  would  be  lost  if  any  doubt 
was  allowed  to  rest  upon  any  portion  of  the  Word 
of  God.  But  if  an  infallible  text  and  an  infalli- 
ble canon  be  necessary,  the  idea  of  verbal  in- 
spiration cannot  stop  short  of  the  conclusion  of 
an  infallible  interpretation;  and  even  such  a 
conclusion  does  not  save  it;  for  an  infallible  in- 
terpretation does  not  necessarily  insure  infallible 
instruction — all  may  still  be  lost  by  the  weakness, 
ignorance,  or  defect  of  the  recipient  mind.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  ask,  not  what  the 
Bible  must  or  should  be,  but  what  it  is. 

(2)  The  theory  of  dynamic  inspiration  is  that 
the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  so  filled  with  the 
divine  power  that,  while  perfectly  free  in  the 
employment  of  all  their  faculties,  they  were  pre- 
served from  all  error  in  conveying  the  truth 
which  the  Bible  was  written  to  convey,  viz.  that 
pertaining  to  the  way  of  salvation.  This  theory 
has  numerous  forms,  and  any  statement  of  it 
will  fail  to  satisfy  many  who  adopt  its  general 
conception  of  inspiration.  Its  most  important 
form  may  be  summarized  in  the  definition,  the 
inworking  power  of  God  preserved  the  writers  of 
the  Bible  in  writing  it  from  all  error  in  matters 
of  faith  and  morals.  This  theory  has  its  origin 
in  the  study  of  the  facts,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion made  at  the  close  of  the  last  head.  It  is 
found  that  the  Gospels  in  their  accounts  of  the 
same  event  differ  in  various  points,  in  much  the 
♦same  way  as  other  purely  human  accounts  of 
common  events  differ.  Not  only  is  there  an  en- 
tire ignoring  of  scientific  truth,  but  often  state- 
ments which  are  inconsistent  with  it.  The  use  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  is  inaccurate,  and 
often  violates  principles  of  exegesis  which  mod- 
ern scholars  would  feel  compelled  to  observe. 
None  of  these  errors,  however,  affect  the  main 
current  of  the  biblical  doctrine.  They  show  that 
men  wrote  the  Bible  acting  naturally  as  men 
act,  and  under  human  limitations,  but  they  do 
not  impair  the  value  of  the  Bible  for  its  great 
purpose.  There  is  in  it  a  system  of  truth,  which 
is  incomparably  higher  than  any  human  system 
which  has  ever  been  prepared.  That  system  is 
set  forth  in  faultless  perfection;  and  to  the  se- 
curing of  that  inspiration  was  directed.  Men 
needed  such  a  book  as  the  Bible.  It  could  not 
have  been  prepared,  in  the  perfection  with  which 


we  find  it  clothed,  written,  as  it  was,  by  different 
men  in  different  ages  and  at  long  intervals,  with- 
out the  special  help  of  God.  This  is  its  inspira- 
tion. In  consequence  of  it,  by  the  answering 
operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  be- 
liever, the  Scripture  sliines  by  its  own  light  and 
is  recognized  as  the  Word  of  God. 

(3)  A  third  theory  may  be  called  that  of  the 
school  of  Eitschl.  It  is  not  very  distinctly  for- 
mulated, but  may  be  said  to  deny  inspiration  in 
the  distinctive  sense  of  the  word,  and  lay  all  the 
emphasis  upon  revelation.  We  must  maintain 
the  supernatural  communication  of  divine  knowl- 
edge to  men,  it  is  said,  but  after  they  have  got 
this  knowledge,  they  are  left  to  communicate  it 
according  to  their  natural  abilities,  and  the 
books  they  write  are  committed  to  tlie  stream  of 
history  to  be  borne  where  the  providfjnce  of  God 
may  guide  them,  as  all  other  books  are.  Thus 
the  human  element  in  the  books  is  large,  and  no 
infallibility  of  any  sort,  even  in  matters  of  faith 
and  morals,  is  to  be  affirmed,  but  the  truth  of 
God  is  there  and  is  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
men,  producing  and  maintaining  a  holy  people 
of  God  in  the  earth,  as  by  no  other  book  in  the 
world.  The  evidence  for  the  element  of  revela- 
tion in  the  Scriptures  lies  in  the  actual  priority 
of  the  Bible  in  the  production  of  the  highest 
ideas  which  the  mind  of  man  has  conceived.  No 
one  is  more  emphatic  in  maintaining  this  prior- 
ity than  Eitschl  himself.  The  Christian  idea  of 
God  was  never  developed  outside  of  the  single 
circle  of  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation.  The 
love  of  God  and  the  basal  religious  idea  of  for- 
giveness, in  their  Cliristian  forms,  were  never 
anticipated  by  religions  or  philosophers.  Chris- 
tianity is  unique,  and  therefore  divine.  But  the 
phenomena  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  the  fact  that 
books  have  been  compiled,  edited  and  reedited, 
that  misconceptions  of  the  course  of  history  have 
crept  in,  that  biblical  books  have  been  lost,  and 
others  interpolated,  and  that  cruel  and  treacher- 
ous actions,  like  the  murder  of  Sisera,  are  lauded 
in  some  parts  of  the  book,  effectually  dispose  of 
the  idea  of  infallibility,  and  equally  of  the  idea 
of  any  special  supervision  of  the  transmission, 
and  hence  of  the  original  production,  of  the 
biblical  books.  We  have  here  the  effective  reli- 
gious book  of  the  world;  it  is  a  supernatural 
book;  but  it  is  not  miraculously  written  or  pre- 
served. 

(4)  By  an  application  of  what  is  called  theistic 
evolution  to  this  subject,  in  which,  however,  the 
categories  of  materialistic  evolution  are  given  a 
very  considerable  scope,  there  has  arisen  a  theory, 
which  has  as  yet  scarcely  found  articulate  ex- 
pression, but  which  must  be  reckoned  with,  by 
which  not  only  inspiration,  but  even  revelation  is 
dispensed  with.  The  causes  operating  in  religion 
are,  like  all  the  causes  recognized  by  evolution, 
immanent.  It  is  not  the  special  enlightenment 
of  chosen  minds  which  we  find  here,  but  that 
enlightenment  which  comes  in  the  course  of  all 
development  under  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
variation  and  the  operation  of  environment,  and 
which  has  given  us  the  steam-engine  and  other 
instruments  of  progressive  civilization.  Thus  the 
Bible  is  a  purely  human  book,  but  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all  human  books,  and  should  retain 
its  place  at  the  foundation  of  our  religious 
structure. 

Consult:  Henderson,  Divine  Inspiration  (Lon- 
don,   1852)  ;    Hannah,  Divine  and  Human  Ele- 
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nients  in  Holy  Scripture,  Hampton  Lectures  for 
i8ti3  (London,  1803)  ;  Lee,  The  Inspiration  of 
holy  Siripture  (Loudon.  1854;  5th  ed.  1882); 
Row,  Inspiration:  Its  Mode  and  Extent  (Lon- 
don, 1804);  Westcott,  "Primitive  Doctrine  of  In- 
j-piration."  in  his  Intrxnluction  to  the  Htudy  of 
(he  (iospels  (London,  1800;  8th  ed.  1894)  ;  War- 
rinjrton.  Inspiration  (London,  1807)  ;  Delitzsch, 
/''  /  isfiiratione  Scripturte  Sacrce  quid  Statuerint 
/'  >  Apostolici  et  Apologetce  Hecundi  Sceculi 
(l-vipzig,  1872)  ;  Rabaud,  Histoire  de  la  doctrine 
dc  I'inspiration  des  Saintes  Ecritures  (Paris, 
1h83)  ;  Lad'i  7'"'  itnctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture 
(2  vols..  X.  IS83)  ;  Simon,  The  Bible  an 

Outgrowth  .  tic  Life  (Edinburgh,  1880)  ; 

I\ohnert.  Die  Inspiration  der  heiligen  Schrift  und 
ihre  Bcstreiter  (I^eipzig,  1889)  ;  Sanday,  Inspira- 
tion (London.  1893);  Schultz,  Old  Testament 
Theology  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1892),  gives 
the  Ritschlian  theory  in  application. 

INSPIRED  IDIOT,  The.  A  name  given  to 
Oliver  Goldsmith  by  Horace  Walpole. 

INSPIRED  TINKER,  The.  A  name  some- 
times applied  to  John  Buuyan. 

INSTALLATION  (Lat.  installatio,  from  in- 
stallure.  to  install,  irom  in,  in  -f-  stallum,  place, 
from  UHG.  stal,  Ger.  Stall,  AS.  steall,  Eng. 
stall;  connected  with  Gk.  ari/.?.fiv,  stellein,  to 
send,  and  ultimately  with  Lat.  stare,  Gk.  laravai, 
histauai,  Skt.  stha,  OHG.  sten,  Ger.  stehen,  to 
stand).  In  the  Anglican  Church,  the  ceremonial 
act  or  process  by  which  a  person  presented  and 
legally  contirmed  in  a  benefice  is  formally  put 
into  possession  of  his  office,  and  by  which  he  is 
fully  empowered  not  alone  to  exercise  its  fimc- 
tions,  but  to  enjoy  its  honors  and  emoluments. 
Ihe  ceremonial  form,  as  well  as  the  name,  differs 
according  to  the  office  which  is  conferred,  as 
'enthronization'  for  a  bishop,  'induction'  for  a 
rector,  etc.  'Installation'  properly  regards  the 
office  of  a  canon  or  prebendary.  (See  Induc- 
tion.) In  the  non-episcopal  churches  installa- 
tion is  used  for  the  ceremony  by  which  a  pastor 
i-  formally  introduced  to  his  charge. 

INSTANCE,  Court  of.  The  branch  of  the 
English  Court  of  Admiralty  which  exercised  all 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  in  matters  triable 
under  the  municipal  law  (q.v.).  This  excluded 
only  one  class  of  eases  arising  under  admiralty 
law — viz.  'prize'  cases,  which  involved  interna- 
tional law,  and  for  the  trial  of  which  the  court 
required  a  special  commission  authorizing  it  to 
act  as  a  'prize  court.'  The  entire  jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiralty  Court  was  transferred  to  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  by  the  Judicature  Act 
(q.v.)  in  1873.  The  above  distinction  in  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  has  never  prevailed  in 
the  United  States.  However,  the  term  is  still 
employed  in  England  and  the  United  States  to 
describe  the  kind  of  jurisdiction  exercised  in 
cases  involving  exclusively  the  municipal  law. 
See  Admiralty;  iL\RiTiME  Law;  Prize  Courts. 

IN  STAURATIO  MAGNA  (Lat.,  Great  Re- 
newinif).  A  great  work  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  sciences,  by  Francis  Bacon  (q.v.).  Almost 
all  his  philosophical  writings  actually  form  part 
of  this  vast  scheme,  or  were  intended  to  be  includ- 
ed in  it. 

INSTERBITRG,  lu'ster-boorK.  A  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  Province  of  East  Prussia,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Angerapp,  about  60  miles 


east  of  Konigsberg.  It  has  a  castle,  a  g}'mnasium, 
and  a  seminarj'  for  female  teachers  (Map:  Prus- 
sia, J  1).  Linen-cloth  weaving,  tiinning,  brewing, 
and  distilling  are  the  chief  industries.  Instcr- 
burg  had  its  origin  in  a  castle  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  built  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  22,227;  in  1900,  27,287. 

INSTINCT  (Lat.  instinctus,  impulse,  from 
instinguere,  to  impel,  from  in,  in  +  'stinguere, 
to  prick;  connected  with  Goth,  stiggan,  AS. 
stingan,  to  push).  The  sum  of  inherited  reflex 
acts,  becoming  habitual  and  arising  from  blended 
reflex  and  subconscious  though  involuntary  acts, 
performed  at  birth  or  through  life  blindly,  with- 
out practice  or  previous  experience,  effort,  train- 
ing, or  thought.  Instincts  in  animals  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  quest  for  food  or  with 
reproduction,  especially  care  for  the  young,  as 
in  egg-laying  and  nesting. 

An  instinctive  act  is  any  habitual  and  heredi- 
tary reflex  action  frequently  repeated  throughout 
the  liie,  not  only  of  the  individual,  but  of  the 
species,  in  response  to  an  external  stimulus,  in 
part  controlled  by  rudimentary  consciousness, 
but  without  volition,  and  always  performed  with 
leference  to  the  needs  of  the  animal  and  the 
maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  species. 

The  instincts  of  each  species  or  genus  of  ani- 
mals are  correlated  with  or  dependent  upon  their 
peculiar  structure  and  degree  of  specialization. 

Habits  are  in  general  confined  to  the  life  of 
the  individual,  and  may  or  may  not  be  trans- 
mitted; but  instincts  are  accumulated  reflexes 
becoming  by  repetition  habits  which  are  mani- 
fested and  handed  down  for  multitudes  of  genera- 
tions. 

Instinct  is  of  all  stages  of  development,  from 
( 1 )  merely  simple,  reflex  acts,  as  those  of  proto- 
zoans, sponges,  and  polyps,  to  (2)  the  highly 
specialized  and  complicated  acts  of  the  ants  and 
social  wasps  and  bees,  as  well  as  birds  and  mam- 
mals. Instincts  grow  in  complexity,  and  are  con- 
trolled or  blended  with  or  accompanied  by  more 
purely  conscious  and  intellectual  manifestations 
as  we  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the  animal  scale, 
and  as  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  become 
more  and,  more  specialized.  The  instincts  of  most 
birds  and  mammals,  and  mostly  those  of  the  do- 
mestic animals,  which  have  associated  with  and 
been  taught  by  man,  exhibit  the  germs  of  intelli- 
gence, and  even  at  times  of  reason,  in  its  present 
restricted  sense  given  it  by  Morgan. 

The  elements  or  factors  out  of  which  instincts 
arise  are:  (1)  Xeeds  or  the  necessities  of  exist- 
ence ;  ( 2 )  the  stimulus  of  the  physical  agents  of 
heat,  light,  etc.,  or  the  physiological  stimuli  of 
hunger  or  of  the  reproductive  functions;  (3)  re- 
flex acts  at  first  more  or  less  experimental  or  ten- 
tative; (4)  the  repetition  and  natural  selection 
of  such  acts,  until  they  become  (5)  habits;  (0) 
the  perpetuation  of  such  acts  by  inheritance; 
(7)  the  reflex  acts  and  habits  becoming  blended 
with  rudimentary  consciousness  (associative 
memory),  without  willing. 

Instinctive  acts  are  not  rarely  variable;  they 
are  sometimes  at  fault ;  they  may  be  modified 
by  change  of  circumstances,  or,  through  disuse 
or  changed  habits  and  structures,  entirely  lapse. 
Thus,  in  aquatic  animals,  such  as  the  seals, 
whales,  etc.,  which  have  evidently  descended 
from  some  unknown  terrestrial  ancestors,  en- 
tirely new   instincts   arose   as   the  result  of  a 
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changed  environment.  The  instincts  of  young 
animals  may  be  replaced  by  a  new  set.  Examples 
are  those  of  animals  which  pass  through  a  meta- 
morphosis, as  in  the  case  of  the  caterpillar  and 
butterfly,  in  which  there  are  two  sets  or  classes 
of  instincts ;  i.e.  ( 1 )  those  by  which  the  larva 
is  enabled  to  live,  and  (2)  the  reproductive  and 
egg-laying  instincts  of  the  butterfly.  Thus,  the 
same  individual  is  born  with  a  crop  of  innate 
congenital  instincts,  sheds  them  with  its  larval 
skin,  so  to  speak,  and  then  with  the  new  birth  of 
the  butterfly  appears  a  series  of  automatic  and 
reflex  habits  and  instincts  which  have  arisen  in 
response  to  the  origin  of  the  new  structures, 
such  as  wings,  sense  organs,  reproductive  glands, 
genital  armature,  and  the  elaborate  spiral  tongvie 
adapted  for  taking  an  entirely  diflferent  kind  of 
diet  from  that  of  the  grossly  feeding  caterpillar. 

Nothing  more  plainly  proves  that  instincts  are 
not  directly  implanted  by  the  direct  interposition 
of  a  supernatural  power,  as  is  still  insisted  on  by 
Fab  re  and  Wasmann,  than  that  they  are  special  in- 
nate or  natural  propensities,  "transcending  the 
general  intelligence  or  experience  of  the  creature," 
and  arising  from  and  dependent  on  peculiarities 
of  structure  and  habits.  Instincts  are  'innate' 
and  'natural'  because  they  have  arisen  by  a  natu- 
ral growth  and  have  been  acquired.  The  'saga- 
city' of  the  ant,  of  the  wasp,  and  of  the  bee  is 
very  wonderful ;  but  still  more  so  when  we  realize 
the  fact  that  it  has  evolved  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  complicated  organism  of  which  it  is 
the  natural  psychical  outcome. 

The  instinct  of  the  most  sagagious  ant,  bee,  or 
bird  may  be,  and  is,  occasionally  at  fault;  birds 
may  in  certain  cases  change  their  nesting  habits. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  spiders,  insects,  as 
well  as  birds  and  mammals,  are  known  to  'rise 
with  the  occasion'  to  overcome  obstacles,  and  to 
be  guided,  as  we  sayj  by  the  germs  of  reason  to 
act  much  as  a  human  being  would  under  similar 
circumstances. 

There  are  three  grades  of  mentality;  i.e.  three 
steps  in  the  evolution  of  mind.  These  are :  ( 1 ) 
Reflex  acts  and  tropisms;  (2))  instinctive  acts; 
and  (3)  acts  of  reason.  It  is,  as  everybody 
knows,  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  division  be- 
tween these  grades.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  what  we  call  instincts  are  on  the  whole  in- 
termediate between  the  simplest  physiological 
or  primary  reflex  acts,  especially  those  resulting 
from  some  external  stimulus  of  light,  heat,  grav- 
ity, odors,  and  sounds;  i.e.  the  various  tropisms 
( see  Tkopism  ) ,  and  acts  of  intelligence  and  of 
reason.  In  short,  animals  are  neither  automata, 
nor  are  they  as  a  rule  guided  by  intelligence  or 
reason,  as  in  man. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  are  mere  physio- 
logical or  reflex  acts ;  i.e.  tropisms.  One  example 
is  the  efforts  of  the  young  chick  at  pecking  food. 
This  is  said  by  Lloyd  Morgan  to  be  "a  motor  re- 
sponse to  a  certain  stimulus,"  which  is  purely 
mechanical  or  organic,  and  is  unaccompanied  by 
consciousness.  Loeb  defines  a  reflex  as  "a  re- 
action which  is  caused  by  an  external  stimulus." 
It  is,  well  knoAATi  that  plants,  and  also  the  lowest 
or  simplest  animals,  turn  to  the  light,  are  helio- 
tropic;  that  they  also  respond  to  the  stimulus 
of  cold,  heat,  hunger,  and  reproductive  needs. 
They  are  also  geotropic.  Tliey  move  in  certain 
directions,  take  in  food  as  if  exercising  the 
power  of  choice,  though  this  is  not  the  case. 
Thus  the  reflex  acts  which  lie  at  the  base  of  in- 


stinctive acts  are,  says  Loeb,  the  various  trop- 
isms. In  this  respect  the  lowest  animals  (.proto- 
zoans, sponges,  and  polyps)  are  scarcely  if  any 
higher  than  plants.  In  the  higher  animals,  as  in 
man,  winking  is  a  reflex  act,  the  closing  of  the 
eyelids  is  a  reaction  caused  by  an  external  stimu- 
lus, as  when  the  conjvinctiva  is  touched  by  a  for- 
eign body,  or  when  the  jiupil  is  narrowed  under 
the  iniluence  of  light  (Loeb). 

The  result  of  experiments  on  the  reactions  of 
plants  and  animals  to  various  external  stimuli 
shows  that  irritability  and  conductibility  "are 
the  only  qualities  essential  to  reflexes,"  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  these  are  the  common 
qualities  of  tlie  protoplasm  both  of  plants  and 
animals.  "Tlie  irritable  structures  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
muscles  determine  the  character  of  the  reflex 
acts"    (Loeb). 

Reflex  acts  apparently  have  a  purposive  char- 
acter. Examples  of  reflex  acts  in  the  whole  ani- 
mal, the  individual  (not  simply  in  distinct  or- 
gans ) ,  are  those  actions  related  to  the  outer 
world  and  other  organisms,  manifested  by  proto- 
zoans, such  as  monads  and  amceba;,  by  sponges 
and  polyps,  as  well  as  the  ascidians.  Their  move- 
ments, modes  of  escaping  danger,  of  getting  food, 
or  their  deportment  in  freely  moving  forms  in 
the  presence  of  their  prey  or  their  enemies,  their 
mode  of  conjugation,  are  acts  in  response  either 
to  external  stimuli,  such  as  light,  heat  or  cold, 
odors,  tastes,  smells,  or  the  effects  of  hunger  or 
the  reproductive  functions. 

The  Nature  of  Instinct.  What  has  been  said 
prepares  the  way  for  an  attempt  at  an  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  instinct.  It  is  evident  that 
this  can  only  be  understood  after  more  thorough 
experiments  and  extended  observations,  both  on 
reflex  and  instinctive  acts,  than  have  yet  been 
made.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  reflexes  and  instincts. 
As  the  result  of  recent  experiments,  Loeb  regards 
instincts  as  inherited  reflexes  so  purposeful  and 
so  complicated  in  character  that  nothing  short  of 
intelligence  and  experience  could  have  produced 
them.  These  reflex  acts,  becoming  habitual  and 
persisting  through  individual  life,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  it,  result  in  what  we  call  habits. 

What  are  called  instinctive  acts  are  manifested 
by  animals  'higher'  or  more  specialized  than 
those  above  mentioned.  We  see  them  exhibited 
in  the  higher  worms  (annelids),  the  land-snails, 
and  squid,  perhaps  the  starfish  and  sea-urchin, 
etc.,  though  these  forms  are  on  the  border  line. 
The  Crustacea,  spiders,  and  insects  are  giiided 
by  instinct,  with  here  and  there  germs  of  intel- 
ligence, until  we  come  to  birds  and  mammals, 
which  in  some  cases  at  least  approach  man  in 
the  capability  of  meeting  or  adapting  themselves, 
as  if  by  intention,  to  emergencies  or  to  some  end, 
this  being  an  incipient  form  of  reason. 

Definitions  of  Instinct.  Herbert  Spencer  de- 
fines instinct  as  compound  reflex  action,  and  on  an- 
other occasion  as  "a  kind  of  organized  memory." 
He  argues  that  instinctive  actions  grow  out  of 
reflex,  and  in  time  pass  into  intelligent  actions 
(Romanes).  Samuel  Butler  also  asserts  that 
instinct  is  'inherited  memory.'  J.  J.  Murphy  re- 
marks that  "reason  differs  from  instinct  only 
in  being  conscious.  Instinct  is  unconscious  rea- 
son, and  reason  is  conscious  instinct."  Romanes 
defines  instinct  as  "reflex  action  into  which  there 
is  imported  the  element  of  consciousness."    Pack- 
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ard,  from  Murphy's  su<:<,'estion,  infers  that  "in- 
btiui-t  is  the  sum  of  inherited  habits." 

Lloyd  ilorgun  says  of  instinct:  "It  is  a  bit 
of  animal  automatism  not  necessarily  involving 
more  than  the  lower  brain  centres;"  but,  he  adds, 
it  is  a  bit  of  automatism  accompanied  by  con- 
siiuusness  in  a  broad  sense.  The  rOle  of  con- 
Mimisness  in  pecking  is  to  select  the  adequate 
responses,  and  to  steady  the  muscular  mechanism 
to  its  work. 

'Automatic'  responses  are  variable;  the  freshly 
hatched  chicks  at  first  in  pecking  make  bad  shots 
as  well  as  occasional  good  ones. 

Examples  of  Instinctive  Acts.  In  chicks: 
Pecking,  walking,  scratching  themselves,  preen- 
ing their  down  and  feathers,  stretching  up  and 
Happing  their  wings,  scratching  the  earth,  squat- 
ting down  and  dusting  themselves,  scattering 
and  crouching  when  alarmed,  making  the  danger 
churr  and  other  sounds. 

In  ducks:  The  way  they  seize  and  mumble 
their  food  in  the  bill,  their  swimming,  piping, 
smoothing  the  down  of  the  breast  with  their  bills, 
etc.  Alligators  on  hatching  rush  with  open  jaws 
at  anything  presented  to  them,  and  bite  it. 

In  the  higher  animals,  as  birds  and  mammals, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  separate  instinctive  from 
intelligent  acts.  The  migrations  of  birds,  and 
perhaps  of  fishes,  are  variable,  and  Darwin  says 
that  this  instinct  "is  occasionally  lost."  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  migrations  of  birds,  as  of 
other  animals,  locusts,  the  reindeer,  lemming, 
etc.,  are  primarily  reflex  in  their  nature,  being 
initiated  by  cold  or  the  lack  of  food. 

Typical  examples  of  the  most  striking  and  in- 
explicable instincts  are  the  nesting  habits  of 
spiders,  of  the  social  insects,  such  as  ants,  wasps, 
and  bees,  those  of  birds,  also  of  the  muskrat  and 
beaver,  the  mode  practiced  by  worker  bees  ar- 
ranged in  files  of  ventilating  by  a  peculiar  move- 
ment of  their  wings,  the  well-closed  hive,  and 
the  building  of  cells  of  the  honeycomb  by  the 
hive-bee. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  two  chief  groups 
of  instincts  may  roughly  and  provisionally  be 
classified  thus: 

(1)  Reflex  acts  mingled  irith  associative  mem- 
cry    {consciousness  or  intelligence)  : 

Mammals. 

Birds. 

Reptiles. 

Amphibia    (tree-frog). 

Fishes    (certain  bony  fishes). 

Insects    (especially  the  social  species). 

Crustacea    (certain  lobsters  and  crabs). 

Spiders. 

Cephalopod  mollusks. 

Snails   (Helix). 

(2)  Reflex  acts  only: 
Scorpion. 
King-crab. 

Sharks  and  flounders. 
Asoidians. 
Mollusks,    bivalves     (pelecypods),    and    many 

uni va  Ives    ( ga  stropods ) . 

Echinoderms. 

Worms   (including  annelids) . 

Coelenterates,  polyps,  and  actinians. 

Sponges. 

Protozoa  (amoeb?e.  monads,  and  infusorians). 

The  highest  form  of  instincts  are  those  of  care 
for  the  young,  or  the  eggs  and  nest,  as  shown  by 
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ants,  certain  fishes,  and  especially  by  birds 
and  mammals. 

Complex  Instincts.  A  complex  instinct  like 
that  exliibited  by  the  higher  animab  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  mingling  of  consciousness,  or, 
as  Loeb  and  also  Ikthe  would  call  it,  associative 
memorj',  with  reflex  acts.  The  test  is  the  ani- 
mal's capacity  for  learning  or  for  being  "trained 
to  react  in  a  desired  way  upon  certain  stimuli" 
or  signs.  It  is  seen  in  dogs,  in  the  instincts  of 
animals  used  in  hunting,  and  in  birds.  In  the 
lower  vertebrates,  memory  is  manifested.  "Tree- 
frogs,  for  example,  can  be  trained,  upon  hearing 
a  sound,  to  go  to  a  certain  place  for  food,"  while 
other  frogs,  as  the  European  Rana  esculenta,  ex- 
hibit no  such  capacity.  Some  fishes  possess  mem- 
or}-,  while  its  existence  in  sharks  and  in  the 
flounder  is  doubtful. 

Loeb  protests  against  what  he  calls  the  an- 
thropomorphism of  Romanes,  Eimer,  Preyer,  and 
others;  yet  he  opposes  the  conclusions  of  Bethe, 
who  denies  that  bees  and  ants  possess  associa- 
tive memory,  though  Loeb  himself  thinks  that 
they  have  little  intelligence.  The  possibility  of 
associative  memory  Loeb  concedes  in  favor  of 
spiders,  certain  Crustacea,  and  cephalopod  mol- 
lusks. 

Complex  instincts,  often  so  mingled  with  in- 
cipient acts  of  intelligence  as  to  astonish  the 
observer,  have  repeatedly  been  noticed  in  the 
ants.  They  have  the  power  of  communicating 
with  one  another,  and  they  are  said  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  education. 

More  exact  and  critical  views  bearing  on  the 
origin  of  instincts  have  been  expressed  by  Loeb, 
whose  recent  experiments  and  suggestions  are 
noteworthy. 

Passing  on  to  the  subject  of  the  greater  com- 
plication of  instinctive  actions  compared  with 
those  which  are  simple  and  reflex,  "we  have," 
he  says,  "to  deal  with  a  chain  of  reflexes  in 
which  the  first  reflex  becomes  at  the  same  time 
the  cause  which  calls  forth  the  second  reflex." 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  taking  of  food,  of  a 
fly,  by  the  frog.  Another  example  is  the  won- 
derful and  hitherto  inexplicable  egg-laying  habits 
of  insects.  Loeb  explains  that  as  meat-maggots 
are  positively  chemotropic  (see  Tbopism)  toward 
decaying  meat — i.e.  are  directed  in  their  move- 
ments or  "oriented  by  certain  substances  which 
radiate  from  a  centre,"  just  as  in  the  movements 
of  heliotropic  animals  toward  the  light^ — so  the 
female  flesh-fly  "possesses  the  same  positive 
chemotropism  for  these  substances  as  the  larvae, 
and  is  accordingly  led  to  the  meat.  As  soon  as 
the  fly  is  seated  on  the  meat,  chemical  stimuli 
seem  to  throw  into  activity  the  muscles  of  the 
sexual  organs,  and  the  eggs  are  deposited  on  the 
meat.  It  may  also  be  possible  that  at  the  time 
when  the  fly  is  ready  to  deposit  its  ^gs  the  posi- 
tive chemotropism  is  especially  strongly  devel- 
oped. It  is  only  certain  that  neither  experience 
nor  volition  plays  any  part  in  these  processes." 
This  explanation  may  also  be  extended  to  all 
other  insects,  whether  ovipositing  on  animal  mat- 
ter or  on  the  leaves  of  this  or  that  plant,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  ichneumon  or  other  parasitic 
flies,  upon  or  within  the  body  of  its  accustomed 
host. 

Loeb  recognizes  the  diSiculty  of  analyzing  the 
more  complex  instincts.  The  periodic  depth  mi- 
gration of  marine  pelagic  animals  is,  he  says, 
a    simple  case   of  instinctive   migrations,  while 
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the  migrations  of  birds  or  the  return  flight  of 
the  carrier  pigeon  seem  to  be  complicated  by 
memory.  "It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  car- 
rier pigeon  finds  its  way  back  by  its  visual 
memory  of  the  locality  from  which  it  started," 
and  he  adds  that  this  is  true  of  wasps,  bees, 
and  possibly  of  ants. 

Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Instinct.  Des- 
cartes denied  to  animals  the  power  of  reason,  re- 
garding them  as  automata,  and  held  that  instincts 
were  implanted  in  them  by  the  Creator ;  and  this 
view  is  still  held  by  Fabre  and  Wasmann,  both 
distinguished  as  observers  of  the  instincts  of 
insects.  That  instincts  are  variable  and  are 
sometimes  at  fault  was  affirmed  by  Reimarus 
(1773).  He  says:  "Many  mechanical  instincts 
are  practiced  from  birth  without  experience,  in- 
struction, or  example,  and  yet  faultlessly.  They 
are  thus  seen  to  be  certainly  inborn  and  inherit- 
ed."    See  Insect. 

The  first  thinker  to  point  out  the  evolutionary 
origin  of  instinct  was  Lamarck,  whose  view, 
briefly  stated,  is  that  instincts  are  the  sum  of 
inherited  habits. 

Darwin's  view  is  that  instincts  were  "slowly 
acquired  through  natural  selection." 

Do  Animals  Possess  Intelligence,  and  Do 
They  Reason  ?  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  by 
physiologists  and  experimenters,  it  results  that 
we  must  proceed  cautiously,  and  not  anthro- 
pomorphize as  regards  the  reasoning  powers  of 
the  higher  animals,  and,  even  if  we  are  compelled 
to  give  up  cherished  opinions  as  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  so-called  reasoning  powers  attributed 
to  animals,  suspend  our  judgment  and  wait  for 
the  results  of  further  observation  and  experi- 
ment. Meanwhile  the  reader  may  adopt  the 
views  of  so  careful  and  well-trained  a  student  of 
animal  behavior  as  Lloyd  Morgan.  In  observing 
that  the  chick  under  his  observation  rapidly 
profited  by  experience,  after  a  few  practical 
trials,  he  concludes  that  intelligence  is  founded 
on  experience.  One  important  test  of  intelli- 
gence is  the  power  of  making  a  choice,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  basis  of  intelligent  adaptation 
to  circumstances.  Intelligence  involves  the  asso- 
ciation of  impressions  and  ideas,  and  it  implies 
a  power  of  control  over  the  motor  responses. 
(Introduction  to  Comparative  Psychology,  p. 
215.) 

In  his  last  work  on  the  sensations  of  insects 
Forel  claims  that  instincts  depend  on  sense-per- 
ception. An  ant  which  had  suffered  deantenniza- 
tion  abandoned  and  neglected  its  pupa.  Instinct, 
he  says,  does  not  constitute  all  the  mentality 
of  an  ant.  He  attributes  to  them  a  mind.  Be- 
sides instincts,  he  sees  in  them  'small  plastic 
judgments;'  they  display  in  their  actions  new 
combinations  which  differ  from  their  usual  au- 
tomatism, aiding  them  to  overcome  difficulties, 
to  make  a  choice  between  two  alternatives.  He 
remarks  that  the  faculty  of  direction  in  bees, 
their  astonishing  memory  for  places,  proves  how 
far  mere  instinct  and  automatism  are  from  con- 
stituting all  the  mental  life  of  insects.  He  thus 
opposes  the  new  German  school,  who,  Avith  Bethe, 
would,  he  says,  suppress  all  psychology,  all 
'anthropocentrism,'  in  studies  on  the  behavior 
of  animals. 

Young  animals  are  taught  by  their  parents, 
and  what  appears  to  be  instinct  is  the  result 
of  early  education.  We  know  that  young  birds 
are  taught  to  fly,  that  foxes  and  other  beasts  of 
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prey  teach  their  young  to  hunt,  how  to  escape 
from  their  enemies,  or  to  fear  them.  We  know 
that  young  animals  are  more  easily  trapped 
than  the  older  and  more  experienced  ones.  All 
this  is  a  proof  of  an  inborn  capability  of  learning 
by  example  and  by  experience;  and  this  carries 
us  back  to  Erasmus  Darwin's  idea  that  instincts 
are  based  on  imitation. 
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INSTITUTE  (Lat.  institutum,  regulation, 
ordinance,  from  instituere,  to  set  up,  from  in,  in 
+  statuere,  to  establish,  from  stare,  to  stand). 
In  the  land  law  of  Scotland,  the  person  who  is 
designated  in  the  instrument  creating  an  entail 
(q.v. ),  and  so  'instituted'  as  the  tenant  of  the 
entailed  estate.  The  persons  in  whom  the  estate 
thereafter  becomes  vested  by  descent  are  de- 
scribed as  substitutes.    See  Estate;  Fee  Tail. 

INSTITUTE  OP  FRANCE.  The  official 
name  for  a  group  of  learned  societies  in  France 
organized  at  diflerent  times,  but  having  for  their 
object  the  fostering  of  some  special  branch  in 
literature,  art,  the  sciences,  or  philosophy.  At 
present  the  Institute  comprises  five  distinct  bod- 
ies knovATi  as  (1)  Academic  Frangaise;  (2) 
Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres ;  (3) 
Acad«imie  des  Sciences;  (4)  Academic  des  Beaux- 
Arts;  (5)  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
Politiques.  The  first  three  academies,  dating  as 
separate  institutions  frum  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, were  abolished  by  the  Convention  on  August 
8,  1793.  Two  years  later,  under  the  title  of 
Institut  National  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts,  there 
was  established  by  the  Directory  an  association  for 
the  promotion  of  arts  and  sciences,  which  was 
divided  into  the  three  following  classes :  ( 1 )  Phy- 
sical sciences  and  mathematics;  (2)  moral  and 
political  sciences;  (3)  literature  and  fine  arts. 
In  1803  Napoleon  I.  reorganized  the  body,  divid- 
ing it  into  four  classes — mathematical  and  natu- 
ral sciences,  French  language  and  literature, 
classical  languages  and  literatures,  and  fine  arts 
— and  giving  it  subsequently  the  name  of  Impe- 
rial Institute  of  France.  After  the  Restoration  it 
was  again  reorganized  (1816)  into  four  acade- 
mies, comprising  the  first  four  bodies  enumerated 
above,  to  which  was  added  in  1832  the  fifth  acad- 
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eniy,  the  name  of  the  whole  being  changed  at  the 
sanie  time  to  Institut  de  France. 

Each  academy  in  the  Institute  has  its  inde- 
pendent government,  and  the  free  disposition  of 
the  funds  allotted  to  it,  while  an  agency  and 
secretaries,  the  library,  and  the  valuable  collec- 
tions of  the  Institute  are  common  to  the  five, 
the  general  fund  is  managed  by  a  committee  of 
t.n  members,  two  from  each  aeademj\  under  the 
luc-i.iency  of  the  Minister  of  I'ublic  Instruction. 
The  members,  of  whom  there  are  in  addition  to 
tlie  regular  members,  honorary  members,  corre- 
sfHjnding  members,  and  foreign  associates,  are  all 
elected  by  ballot,  and  the  election  is  confirmed 
by  the  public  authorities,  flach  member  receives 
nn  annual  sjilar^'  of  1500  francs,  and  the  per- 
petual secretaries  are  given  6000  francs.  An  an- 
nual meeting  is  held  on  October  25th,  when  public 
announcements  are  made  of  the  award  of  impor- 
tant prizes. 

( 1 )  The  Academic  Frangaise  was  founded  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1635.  It  had  its  origin  in 
a  small  group  of  literary  men,  who,  as  early  as 
1630,  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  each  other's 
homes  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  their  views 
on  various  topics  in  literature,  art,  and  science. 
Richelieu,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  informal  society.  ofTered  them  the  royal  pro- 
tection if  they  would  hold  their  meetings  in 
public,  and  the  society  was  thereupon  'constituted 
as  the  Academic  Frangaise  (1635).  The  special 
function  assigned  to  the  organization  was  the  im- 
provement and  conservation  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. For  this  purpose  work  was  begun  on  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  French  language,  which,  however, 
did  not  see  the  light  till  1694.  Within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  its  formal  authorization,  the 
membership  of  the  academy  had  risen  to  forty,  at 
which  number  it  has  since  remained.  From  1793 
to  1816  the  Academic  Francaise,  as  such,  did  not 
exist  (see  above).  The  original  purpose  of  the 
academy  has  not  been  forgotten;  at  the  present 
day  its  chief  business  is  still  the  revision  of  the 
Dictionnaire  de  VAcademie  Franraise  (1st  ed. 
1694:  7th  ed.  1878)  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  in 
the  intellectual  world  of  France  the  French 
Academy  holds  a  much  higher  rank  than  that  of 
a  mere  lexicographical  bureau.  From  an  early 
date  admission  to  the  French  Academy  was 
K>ught  as  an  honor,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
an  election  to  a  seat  among  the  forty  'immortals' 
has  been  considered  as  the  crowning  glory  to  a 
successful  literary  career.  Nevertheless  the 
Academy  has  laid  itself  open  to  reproach  for 
a  certain  narrowness  of  spirit  in  shutting  its 
doors  on  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  history 
of  French  literature.  Among  these  'occupants  of 
the  forty-first  chair,'  as  they  have  been  called, 
were  Descartes,  Pascal,  iloli^re,  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  Diderot.  Dumas  p^re,  Balzac.  Alphonse 
Daudet,  and  Emile  Zola.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant prizes  which  this  academy  has  at  its 
disposal  is  one  of  2000  francs,  awarded  to  the 
best  poem  or  essay  on  a  given  subject ;  the  Mon- 
tvon  prize  of  22,463  francs,  given  as  a  reward 
for  the  most  heroic  deed  done  by  a  native  of 
France;  and  one  of  21,940  francs,  given  to  a 
native  of  Franc-e  who  has  written  and  published 
a  work  having  the  most  valuable  application  to 
the  arts:  the  Gobert  prize,  for  the  most  impor- 
tant work  on  the  history  of  France,  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  other  prizes,  designated  as  prix 
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litt^niires  and  prix  de  rertu.    Its  annual  public 
ineeting  is  held  in  November. 

(2)  The  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
lettres  was  founded  in  1663,  by  Colbert,  and  haa 
40  ordinary,  10  honorary,  and  50  corresponding 
members,  and  S  foreign  associates.  It  has  for  its 
principal  objects  the  study  of  medals,  inscrip- 
tions, monuments,  antiquities,  and  ancient  and 
Oriental  languages.  It  has  various  prizes  at  its 
disposal,  antl  publishes  il^moires.  Its  annual 
public  meeting  is  held  in  November. 

(3)  The  AcadOmie  des  Sciences  was  founded  in 
1666,  by  Colbert,  and  has  66  ordinary.  10  hon- 
orary, and  100  corresponding  members,  and  8 
foreign  associates.  Its  prizes  include  an  annual 
sum  of  3(XK)  francs,  given  alternately,  for  the 
best  discussion  of  a  subject  in  mathematics  and 
physics;  the  Montyon  prizes,  six  in  number,  hav- 
ing an  annual  value  of  44.845  francs ;  the  Laland 
prize,  given  annually,  for  astronomical  work; 
and  several  others.  This  Academy  publishes 
Memoires.  Its  annual  public  meeting  is  held  in 
December. 

(4)  The  Academic  des  Beaux- Arts  was  founded 
by  Mazarin  in  1648,  and  the  subjects  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  music,  and  architecture  were 
added  respectively  in  1664,  1666,  and  1671.  It 
has  40  ordinary,  10  honorary,  10  foreign  asso- 
ciates, and  61  corresponding  members.  Besides 
the  prizes  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
engraving,  and  music,  awarded  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  the  Conservatoire 
de  Musique,  it  has  under  its  charge  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Dictionnaire  generate  des  beaux-arts. 
It  also  conducts  the  examination  for  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  the  various  arts.  Its  annual  public 
meeting  is  held  in  October. 

(5)  The  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
Politiques  was  restored  in  1832,  after  having 
been  suppressed  in  1803,  and  has  40  ordinarj*, 
10  honorary,  and  45  corresponding  members,  and 
6  foreign  associates;  it  is  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions, and  has  for  its  chief  purpose  the  discus- 
sion of  mental  philosophy,  law  and  jurisprudence, 
political  economy  and  statistics,  general  and 
philosophical  history,  and  politics,  administra- 
tion, and  finance.  It  has  the  Baujour,  Faucher, 
Halphen.  Bordin.  and  other  prizes  at  its  dis- 
tribution. It  publishes  Memoires,  and  its  an- 
nual public  meeting  is  held  in  December. 

The  academies  forming  the  Institute  of  France 
meet  regularly  in  the  Mazarin  Palace,  which  is 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the 
Louvre,  and  their  meetings  are  attended  with 
much  ceremony.  Consult  De  Franqueville,  Le 
premier  siecle  de  Vlnstitut  de  France  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1S95). 

INSTITUTIONAI,  CHURCH,  The.  A  cross- 
sectional  split  among  the  150  sects  in  the  United 
States  has  developed  ritualistic  and  institutional 
tendencies  in  the  churches.  The  ritualistic 
churches  lay  emphasis  upon  the  efficacy  of  cer- 
tain beliefs,  forms,  sacraments,  and  a  limita- 
tion of  functions,  and  appeal  to  the  economically 
superior  classes.  The  Institutional  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  demands  activity,  apparent  results, 
the  amelioration  of  the  outward  as  well  as  of  the 
inward  life  of  its  members :  it  reaches  out  for  the 
reclaimables  in  the  social-debtor  class,  and  it 
is  identified  with  social  rather  than  distinctly 
religious  movements.  The  name  'Institutional 
Church'  was  first  used  by  President  Tucker,  of 
Dartmouth    College,    and    applied    to    Berkeley 
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Temple,  Boston.  Since  this  name  magnifies  the 
departmental  organization  and  has  a  mechanical 
sound,  'Free  Church'  and  'Open  Church'  are  other 
names  proposed;  but  as  the  former  designation 
is  applied  to  a  church  with  free  pews.  Open 
Church  lias  met  with  the  most  favor.  Ever 
since  1840  some  of  the  English  churches  have 
been  taking  on  new  functions,  but  the  new  church 
movement  in  the  United  States  dates  back  hard- 
ly to  1880,  and  as  a  recognized  movement  it  is 
scarcely  older  than  1890.  It  had  its  origin  in 
the  same  impulses  which  created  the  University 
Settlement,  Christian  Socialism,  and  the  Salva- 
tion Army — a  feeling  that  the  churches  were 
not  reaching  the  masses,  and  that  each  com- 
munity had  much  work  to  be  accomplished  which 
could  be  done  by  the  Church.  The  object 
is  distinctly  humanitarian.  The  Institution- 
al Church  becomes  the  centre  and  inspiration 
of  the  daily  lives  of  its  members,  to  whom  it 
ministers  according  to  their  immediate  needs, 
and  has,  as  a  result,  reabsorbed  certain  functions 
(educational,  medical,  charitable)  which  had 
been  assumed  by  the  State  and  other  organiza- 
tions since  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ceased 
to  be  the  universal  Church. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Institutional  Church 
are,  in  general,  an  adoption  of  secular  methods. 
The  platform  of  the  Institutional  Church  League 
states  that  it  "stands  for  open  church  doors  for 
every  day  and  all  the  day,  free  seats,  a  plurality 
of  Christian  workers,  the  personal  activity  of 
all  Church  members,  and  a  ministry  to  all  the 
community  through  educational,  reformatory, 
and  philanthropic  channels."  The  organization  of 
such  churches  is  very  complete.  Tlie  numerous 
committees  have  definite  duties,  such  as  wel- 
coming strangers,  house  to  house  canvassing, 
visiting  members,  and  superintending  work  of 
different  kinds.  The  finances  are  placed  in 
competent  hands  and  managed  upon  business 
principles.  The  ushers  for  church  services  are 
carefully  chosen.  Subpastors,  deaconesses,  sis- 
ters, and  nurses  carry  on  certain  features  of 
the  work.  The  distinctly  religious  work  consists 
of  attractive  services;  music,  frequently  by  large 
choirs  or  choruses;  well-organized  Sunday 
schools ;  pleasant  Sunday  afternoons ;  prayer 
meetings  with  special  features;  open-air  meet- 
ings in  summer;  and  the  encouragement  of  help- 
ful associations,  such  as  men's  Sunday  evening 
meetings,  the  brotherhoods  of  Saint  Andrew  and 
of  Andrew  and  Philip,  and  Christian  Endeavor 
societies.  The  secular  Avork  aims  at  education- 
al, social,  and  physical  improvement.  Some 
churches  have  established  special  schools  and 
colleges,  which  give  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
or  to  supplement  a  rudimentary  education; 
industrial  classes  are  maintained;  lectures, 
illustrated  and  university  extension,  are  given; 
literary  and  debating  clubs  are  encouraged; 
and  libraries,  reading  -  rooms,  and  recreation- 
rooms,  with  billiards,  bowling-alleys,  and  games, 
are  provided.  The  physical  man  is  ministered 
to  in  gymnasiums,  swimming-pools,  military 
drills,  and  athletic  teams.  The  philanthropic 
work  includes  employment  bureaus,  aid  to  worthy 
poor,  wood-yards,  dispensaries,  hospitals,  creches, 
penny  provident  funds,  and  personal  efforts  to 
reach  the  vicious  or  intemperate.  When  funds 
are  sufficient,  special  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed. 

The  denominations  especially  engaged  in  this 


work  are  the  Episcopal,  Congregational,  and 
Baptist,  although  there  are  a  number  of  Presby- 
terian, Roman  Catholic,  Unitarian,  and  Metho- 
dist churches  which  make  use  of  the  same  meth- 
ods. Some  of  the  prominent  Institutional 
churches  are:  Berkeley  Temple,  Ruggles  Street 
Baptist,  and  Parker  Memorial,  of  Boston ;  Fourth 
Congregational  Church,  of  Hartford;  Saint 
George,  Saint  Paul's,  Saint  Bartholomew,  and 
Judson  Memorial,  of  New  York;  Tabernacle,  or 
People's  Palace,  of  Jersey  City;  Grace  Church 
(The  Temple)  and  Bethany  Church,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Pilgrim  Church,  of  Cleveland;  Ninth 
Street  Church,  of  Cincinnati;  Plymouth  Taber- 
nacle, Institute,  and  People's  College,  of  Detroit; 
People's  Church,  of  Saint  Paul;  the  Tabernacle, 
of  Denver;  and,  one  of  the  oldest  of  all,  Plym- 
outh Church,  of  Indianapolis. 

The  Open  and  Institutional  Church  League 
was  organized  in  New  York  in  1894.  The  league 
has  given  aid  and  counsel  by  correspondence;  it 
published  for  three  years  a  magazine,  the  Open 
Church;  and  it  has  held  conventions  in  Boston 
(1895),  in  Philadelphia  (1896),  in  Brooklyn 
(1897),  in  Hartford  (1898),  in  Worcester 
(1899),  and  in  New  York  (1901).  At  present 
the  League  is  doing  little  active  work;  but  its 
secretary,  in  connection  with  the  Federation  of 
Churches  in  New  York,  has  organized  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian 
Workers.  The  principles  of  the  League  have 
taken  a  strong  hold  on  Church  life,  and  many 
churches  are  adopting  free  pews  and  institutional 
methods. 

Important  results  claimed  for  these  methods 
are  increased  church  att^dance,  especially  of 
men;  a  higher  spiritual  tone,  and  the  arousing 
of  activity,  which  is  considered  by  sociologists 
as  an  essential  moral  and  indvistrial  stimulant. 
In  all  these  churches  the  business  clergyman  with 
executive  ability  is  brought  into  prominence. 
The  objections  made  to  this  movement  are :  Its 
expensiveness ;  the  heavy  burden  placed  upon 
the  minister;  the  tendency  to  overlook  the 
spiritual ;  and  the  secularization  of  the  Church. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Church  to-day  is  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  voluntary  association. 
There  are  no  religious  restraints  other  than 
those  of  inherited  habits,  which  are  easily  modi- 
fied by  the  environment.  If  the  Church,  with  its 
power  and  organization,  does  not  attempt  to  offer 
temporarily  a  remedy  for  serious  social  evils, 
it  will  lose  its  slight  hold  upon  the  unfortunate 
classes.  Undoubtedly  the  success  of  individual 
churches  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
minister  or  some  dominant  personality,  whose 
death  cripples  the  work.  Specialization  in 
Church  work  among  the  clergy  may  obviate  this 
difficulty.  Since  the  people  reached  are  from  the 
lower  middle  class,  constituting  an  indifferent 
element  in  the  community,  it  is  probable  that 
elements  of  the  population  are  brought  within 
Church  influence  who  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained outside.  The  social  benefits  are  important 
in  that  they  emphasize  individual  responsibility, 
and  by  making  outsiders  members  of  special 
groups  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  relationship 
to  the  whole  community. 

Bibliography.  Mead,  Modern  Methods  in 
Church  WorJc  (New  York,  1897)  ;  Strong.  Neto 
Era  (New  York,  1893)  ;  Thwing,  The  Working 
Church  (New  York,  1888)  ;  Woods,  English  So- 
cial Movements  (New  York,  1891). 
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INSTITUTO  HISTORICO  E  GEOOBA- 
PHICO  BRAZILEIRO.  I'n  sU-  tGC't6  ^-sto'n^-kA 
a    ja  o  urii'u  1^'  I'rd     (Port.,    Brazilian 

Historical    and    ■  :cal   Institute).     A   so- 

ciety loundt'ti  ai  tvi..  .IV  Janeiro  in  1839.  Its 
organ,  the  Kevista  Trimensal,  is  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  historical  and  geographical  docu- 
ments. 

INSTRUMENT  (Lat.  instrumentum,  tool, 
from  inatrucre,  to  construct,  from  in,  in  + 
strucre,  to  build).  A  terra  of  law  to  describe  any 
formal  written  or  printed  document  by  which 
legal  rights  are  created.  Thus  a  deed  of  con- 
veyance, a  last  will  and  testament,  a  memo- 
randum of  agreement,  a  promissory  note,  a  bill 
of  lading,  a  bond,  a  mortgage,  are  all  I^al  in- 
struments; but  the  term  is  not  properly  ap- 
plicable to  an  entry  in  a  book  of  account,  or  to  a 
memorapdmn  made  for  the  sake  of  evidence  or 
for  j)erpetuating  testimony. 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC.  A  term  applied 
to  music  perfonneil  exclusively  on  instruments, 
as  distinguished  from  that  performed  by  voices, 
or  even  voices  with  instrumental  accompaniment. 
Even  in  ancient  Greece  purely  instnimental  music 
was  kno\vn.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Sacadas 
of  Argos  is  said  to  have  performed  publicly 
on  the  aulos  (flute)  at  the  Pythian  Games. 
In  the  same  century  Agelaus  of  Tegea  won  great 
distinction  as  a  performer  on  tlie  kithara.  But 
instrumental  music  as  performed  by  a  number 
of  instruments  was  unknown.  The  Greek  orches- 
tra ser\-ed  only  to  accompany  the  voices.  Har- 
mony being  unkno^vn  to  the  Greeks,  such  ac- 
companiment was  nothing  more  than  a  perform- 
ance of  the  vocal  part  in  unison  or  octaves 
upon  the  instruments.  With  the  use  of  stringed 
instruments  played  by  a  bow  a  new  phase  of 
instrumental  music  began.  The  fiddle  was 
brought  over  from  the  Orient,  and  soon  became 
the  instrument  upon  which  the  troubadours  ac- 
companied their  songs.  It  was  also  adopted 
by  the  wandering  fiddlers  (fahrende  Spielleuie) 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  oldest  compositions 
written  expressly  for  instnunental  performance 
were  danc-es.  But  the  style  of  these  is  entire- 
ly vocal.  It  is  during  the  sixteenth  century 
that  the  first  traces  of  an  individual  instru- 
mental style  are  perceptible.  It  was  the  keyed 
instruments  which  contributed  to  a  differentia- 
tion between  the  vocal  and  instrumental  styles. 
As  they  were  unable  to  produce  sustained  tones 
or  chords,  composers  soon  discovered  that  broken 
chords  and  figuration  were  better  adapted  to 
these  instruments.  Even  in  compositions  for  the 
organ  this  principle  was  adopted ;  and  before  long 
the  new  style  of  figuration,  and  rapid  note  pro- 
gression, were  also  adopted  for  orchestral  instru- 
ments. Three  instruments  have  become  promi- 
nent in  the  development  of  the  instrumental 
forms.  Tiz.  the  organ,  violin,  and  pianoforte. 
The  great  organists  took  from  the  vocal  style  the 
fugue.  The  instrumental  fugue  reached  its  growtii 
in  the  masterpieces  of  J.  S.  Bach,  which  to  this 
day  still  are  unrivaled.  The  violin  and  piano- 
forte developed  the  sonata  form,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  highest  of  all  instrumental  forms. 
The  cyclical  forms  can  be  trrxced  to  two  main 
sources,  viz.  the  old  dances  and  the  Florentine 
musical  drama.  By  uniting  a  number  of  dances 
(all  in  the  same  key)  the  suite  originated.  The 
elder  operas  were  opened  by  an  instrumental  pre- 
lude which  originally  was  nothing  more  than  a 
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madrigal  arranged  fur  instruments.  But  soon  a 
s{K>ciuT  instrumental  composition  took  its  place. 
The  form  of  this  sinfonia,  as  it  was  called,  was 
taken  from  the  aria.  i.e.  il  had  three  parts.  A, 
B,  A,  of  which  the  third  was  a  repetition  of  the 
first.  Gradually  the  three  parts  were  detached 
and  apix^ared  as  separate  movements.  Composers 
paid  special  attention  to  the  first  movement,  from 
which  gradually  the  sonata  form  was  evolved. 
A  sonata  was  originally  any  instrumental  work 
(chiefly  performed  on  a  keyed  instrument  with 
strings)  as  opposed  to  a  vocal  one.  Then  'sonata' 
was  applied  to  a  c}'clical  composition  for  piano. 
Tlie  great  sonatists  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(though  composing  for  the  violin)  retained  the 
name.  The  form  was  finally  established  by 
Haydn  and  filled  with  the  loftiest  contents  by  the 
genius  of  Beethoven.  The  symphony  is  nothing 
else  than  a  sonata  of  large  dimensions  for  orches- 
tra. Trios,  quartets,  concerts,  etc.,  are  all  so- 
natas for  a  particular  group  of  instruments.  In- 
strumental music  to-day  is  divided  into  absolute 
and  programme  music.  The  former  kind  is  music 
written  for  its  own  sake;  the  latter  attempts  to 
portray  definite  ideas  according  to  a  given  pro- 
gramme. See  (?YcucAi.  Forms;  Ovebture;  Pbo- 
GBAMME  Music ;  Soxata;  Suite;  Stmphoxy. 

INSTRUMENTATION,  or  Orchestration. 
The  art  of  arranging  the  parts  of  an  orchestral 
composition  for  the  various  instruments.  Al- 
though from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury composers  wrote  for  various  combinations 
of  instruments,  instrumentation  has  become  a 
real  art  only  quite  recently.  The  Gabrielis,  for 
instance,  employed  violins  in  their  instrumental 
works,  but  had  no  idea  of  the  true  character  of 
this  instrument.  They  used  it  only,  like  the 
trombones,  for  sustained  notes.  Even  the  instru- 
mentation of  Bach  and  Handel  is  very  primitive. 
Gluck  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  use 
the  various  instruments  with  a  conscious  purpose 
and  a  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  chn.racter. 
Haydn  and  Mozart  made  scarcely  any  advance 
in  instrumentation  over  Gluck.  In  the  works  of 
Beethoven  we  find  for  the  first  time  each  instru- 
ment speaking  its  own  language,  and  with  him 
the  art  of  instrumentation  may  be  said  to  begin. 
Weber  accomplished  for  the  ojx^ra  orchestra  what 
Beethoven  had  done  for  the  symphony  orchestra. 
In  the  works  of  Wagner  and  Berlioz  instrumenta- 
tion reached  its  culmination.  Just  as  there  is  a 
special  style  of  writing  for  the  pianoforte  (Kla- 
viersatz)  so  there  is  also  one  for  the  orchestra 
(Orchest ersatz).  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  com- 
poser to  know  thoroughly  the  compass  and  pe- 
culiarities of  each  instrument.  Effective  instru- 
mentation requires  also  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  separate  tones  of  a  chord  among  the  vari- 
ous instruments.  Thus,  if  a  composer  should 
write  the  C  major  chord  for  trombones  in  suc- 
cessive thirds,  c,  e,  g,  the  effect  would  be  a  con- 
fused mass  of  sound;  whereas  the  proper  effect 
would  be  obtained  by  writing  c,  g,  e*.  The  science 
of  instrumentation  teaches  the  pupil  the  com- 
pass and  peculiarities  of  the  different  instru- 
ments, as  well  as  their  combinations.  But  talent 
for  instrumentation  and  orchestral  writing  is  in- 
dependent of  purely  creative  talent,  although  as 
a  rule  the  two  are  combined.  Chopin,  however, 
is  an  example  of  a  great  composer  who  was  al- 
most destitute  of  any  talent  for  instrumentation ; 
whereas  Wagner,  the  consummate  master  of 
orchestral    writing,    wrote    a    very   amateurish 
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pianoforte  style.  The  best  works  on  instrumen- 
tation are  those  of  Marx,  Lobe,  Prout,  and  espe- 
cially   Berlioz    and    Gevaert.      See    Orchestra; 

SCOKE. 

INSTRUMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT,  The. 
A  written  constitution  for  the  Protectorate  in 
England,  set  forth  on  December  16,  1653.  Since 
January  15,  1649,  the  'Agreement  of  the  People' 
(q.v.)  had  been  nominally  in  force,  its  provisions 
being  only  partially  carried  out,  but  there  was 
urgent  need  of  some  effective  guaranty  of  civil 
liberty.  The  instrument  provides  for  a  constitu- 
tional government,  administered  by  a  Lord  Pro- 
tector, and  a  Parliament  of  a  single  house.  An 
elective  assembly  is  to  be  summoned  on  the  3d  of 
September,  1654,  and  thereafter  once  in  every 
third  year.  The  distribution  of  county  and  bor- 
ough seats  in  England  and  Wales  is  based  on  the 
schedule  provided  in  the  Agreement  of  the  Peo- 
ple, although  there  are  important  changes.  For 
the  first  time  provision  was  made  for  a  Parlia- 
mentary union  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
With  the  exception  of  those  who  had  engaged 
in  the  war  against  the  Parliament  since  1641,  or 
in  the  Irish  rebellion,  or  professed  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, the  franchise  and  the  right  of  being  elected 
are  conferred  upon  "persons  of  known  integrity, 
fearing  God,  and  of  good  conscience,  and  being 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,"  if  seized  or  pos- 
sessed of  real  or  personal  estate  to  the  value  of 
£200.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  borough 
fianchise,  that  being  left  apparently  to  tlie  ex- 
isting custom  of  each  place. 

The  extended  powers  of  the  Protector  in  for- 
eign, military,  and  civil  affairs  are  limited  by 
the  Parliament  and  the  Council  of  State.  A 
council  of  fifteen  members  is  appointed  in  the 
instrument  itself.  Other  members  may  be  added 
by  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  Council ;  but  the 
number  may  never  be  more  than  twenty-one  nor 
less  than  thirteen.  By  the  instrument  Oliver 
Cromwell  is  created  Lord  Protector  for  life.  His 
successors  are  to  be  elected  by  the  Council.  A 
veto  upon  legislation  is  not  granted  the  Protector. 
All  bills  passed  by  Parliament  must  be  presented 
to  him;  and  if  his  consent  be  not  given  within 
twenty  days,  they  become  laws,  unless  they  are 
contrary  to  the  Instrument.  There  is  a  respon- 
sible Ministry.  The  "Chancellor,  Keeper  or  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Treasurer,  Ad- 
miral, Chief  Governor  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  the  Chief  Justices  of  both  the  benches,"  are 
to  be  chosen  by  the  consent  of  Parliament.  All 
other  appointments  are  apparently  left  in  the 
Protector's  hands.  Religious  liberty  is  guaran- 
teed, except  to  "Popery  or  Prelacy,"  and  to 
"such  as,  under  profession  of  Christ,  hold  forth 
and  practice  licentiousness." 

The  Instrument  of  Government  reveals  the  re- 
markable ability  of  its  framers.  The  most  seri- 
ous defects  are  the  lack  of  any  provision  for 
amendment  and  the  failure  to  secure  the  national 
sanction.  It  broke  down  because  the  Parlia- 
ment summoned  under  its  provisions  assumed  the 
power  of  a  constituent  assembly.  It  was  later 
amended  in  the  Petition  and  Advice  (q.v.).  For 
the  text  of  the  Instrument,  consult:  Gardiner, 
Constitutional  Documents  (Oxford,  1889)  ;  and 
for  discussion,  id.,  Commomcealth  and  Protec- 
torate (New  York,  1894-1901)  ;  Masson,  Life  of 
Milton,  vol.  iv.  (London,  1873-94)  ;  Jenks,  Con- 
stitutional Eocperiments  (ib.,  1891)  ;  Inderwick, 
Interregnum  (London,  1891). 


INSTRUMENTS,    Musical.      See    Musical 

Instruments. 

INSUBRES,  in'su-brez.  A  Gallic  people  who 
crossed  the  Alps  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and 
settled  in  Italy  north  of  the  Po.  Next  to  the 
Boii,  they  were  the  most  powerful  and  warlike 
tribe  found  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  at  the  time  this 
region  first  came  in  contact  with  Roman  arms. 
In  B.C.  222,  shortly  before  the  Second  Punic  War, 
tlie  Romans  captured  their  capital,  Mediolanum 
(now  Milan),  and  reduced  the  tribe  to  submis- 
sion, a  victory  which  completed  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  all  that  country  lying  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines. 

INSULATORS.  See  Electricity;  Conduct- 
or and  Insulator  of  Electricity. 

INSURANCE  (OF.  enseurance,  from  enseur- 
er,  to  insure,  from  en,  in  -|-  seur,  sure,  from  Lat. 
securus,  free  from  care,  from  se-,  without  -\-  cura, 
care).  Insurance  must  be  differently  defined  ac- 
cording to  the  aspect  of  it  which  is  under  consid- 
eration. Every  person  who  embarks  his  capital  in 
any  kind  of  industrial  activity  is  obliged  to  make 
accumulations  to  replace  that  part  of  it  which 
is  used  up  in  the  productive  operation.  Some  of 
these  accumulations  are  made  to  meet  losses 
which  are  certain  and  definite  both  in  time  and 
in  amount.  Such  accumulations  should  be  large 
enough  to  replace  the  capital  used  up  and  no 
larger.  Other  accumulations  are  made  to  meet 
losses  of  a  more  or  less  uncertain  character. 
Such  accumulations  are,  for  the  entire  group 
engaged  in  any  line  of  industrial  activity,  larger 
than  the  losses,  and  the  excess  of  accumulation 
over  loss  varies  directly  as  the  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  accumulations  of  an  individual  to 
meet  uncertain  losses  constitute  his  insurance 
fund,  and  so  far  as  ho  makes  such  accumulations 
he  may  be  said  to  insure  himself.  From  this 
point  of  view  insurance  is  the  accumulation  of 
funds  to  meet  uncertain  losses. 

One  person  whose  property  is  exposed  to  a  risk 
of  some  kind  may  be  able  to  transfer  that  risk 
to  another  person  for  a  consideration.  The  lat- 
ter person  undertakes  to  make  good  to  the 
former  any  loss  which  he  may  suffer  from  certain 
specified  accidental  causes.  The  person  guar- 
anteeing the  reimbursement  for  such  accidental 
loss  may  be  said  to  insure  against  the  loss. 
From  this  point  of  view  insurance  is  the  trans- 
fer of  an  existing  risk  from  the  person  exposed 
to  it  to  another  person  or  group  of  persons. 

When  one  person  merely  assumes  the  risk  of 
some  other  person,  there  is  little  or  no  social 
gain  from  the  transaction.  Whatever  accumula- 
tion the  former  wovild  have  had  to  make  if  he 
had  carried  his  own  risk,  the  latter  must  make 
after  he  assumes  the  risk.  The  burden  which 
the  risk  imposes  on  society  remains  unaffected. 
If,  however,  the  risks  of  many  individuals  are 
brought  together  in  a  group,  a  new  principle  is 
brought  into  play.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the 
amovmt  of  loss  to  be  expected  steadily  diminishes 
as  the  number  of  risks  included  in  the  group  in- 
creases. Thus  an  insurance  company,  which  has 
assumed  the  risks  of  thousands  of  individuals, 
is  exposed  to  much  less  uncertainty  as  to  the 
amount  of  loss  it  will  have  to  indemnify  in  a 
given  period  of  time  than  any  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals is  as  to  the  amovmt  of  loss  he  would 
suffer  during  the  same  period  if  uninsured.  The 
total  amount  of  loss  which  the  company  experi- 
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cnces  increases  as  the  number  of  riaks  it  is  car- 
lyiug  increases;  but  the  proportion  of  the  total 
loss  which  may  be  considered  as  certain  steadily 
increases  and  the  proportion  of  uncertain  loss 
diminishes.  For  the  company  the  only  uncer- 
tainty is  as  to  how  niuch  the  actual  loss  will 
dilfer  from  the  average  loss,  and  by  the  well- 
known  law  of  averages  the  percentage  of  varia- 
ti«)n  between  actual  loss  and  average  loss  di- 
minishes as  the  numlx'r  of  cases  increases.  Now 
the  insurance  company  under  competitive  con- 
ditions makes  its  accumulations  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  individual.  To  meet  definite 
losses  it  accumulates  only  the  amount  of  the 
losses;  to  meet  uncertain  losses  it  accumulates 
in  the  long  run  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  losses, 
and  this  excess  varies  with  the  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
pany can  carry  the  risks  of  a  hundred  thousand 
individuals  on  a  much  smaller  accumulation  than 
would  be  made  by  the  individuals  if  each  were 
carrj-ing  his  own  risk.  This  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  carrying  risks  is  one  of  the  economic  advan- 
tages of  commercial  insurance. 

The  second  advantage  arises  from  the  diffusion 
of  loss.  While  it  is  true  that  for  the  entire 
f,'roup  of  persons  engaged  in  a  particular  indus- 
try accumulations  to  meet  uncertain  losses  will 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  losses,  it  is  equally 
true  that  some  will  suffer  loss  in  excess  of  their 
accumulations,  while  others  will  make  the  ac- 
cumulations and  escape  the  loss.  In  other  words, 
while  the  group  as  a  whole  will  make  extra  gains 
on  account  of  the  existence  of  risks,  these  gains 
will  be  unequally  distributed  among  the  members 
of  the  group.  Tliose  who  suffer  the  loss  will  be 
seriously  crippled  financially  if  not  actually 
ruined,  while  those  who  escape  the  loss  will  reap 
all  the  advantage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  the  group  are  all  insured,  the  sys- 
tem of  premiums  and  indemnities  diffuses  the 
losses  actually  suffered  among  all  the  members 
of  the  group.  This  causes  such  losses  to  fall  on 
the  least  imiwrtant  part  of  the  capital  of  all 
instead  of  being  concentrated  on  a  few  unfor- 
tunate individuals.  In  this  way  the  economic 
evils  caused  by  the  accidental  destruction  of 
property  are  greatly  modified.  From  the  social 
point  of  view,  therefore,  insurance  may  be  defined 
as  an  economic  institution  for  reducing  the  ac- 
cumulation to  meet  uncertain  losses  and  for 
lessening  the  evil  consequences  of  the  accidental 
destruction  of  property,  through  the  combina- 
tion of  the  risks  of  many  individuals  in  one 
group.  Accumulation  to  meet  uncertain  losses 
and  the  transfer  of  risk  are  both  involved,  and 
in  addition  the  combination  of  many  risks  in  one 
group.  It  is  this  definition  of  the  term  that 
covers  the  business  of  insurance  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  the  economic  world. 

The  Relation-  of  the  Ixdividual  to  Uxceb- 
TAiXTY.  If  we  turn  now  from  the  social  aspects 
of  insurance  to  consider  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  insured  person,  we  find  that  for  him  its 
chief  characteristic  is  the  substitution  of  cer- 
tainty for  uncertainty,  of  a  certain  and  definite 
expense  for  the  possibility  of  an  uncertain  loss. 
Every  person  engaged  in  any  form  of  industrial 
activity  is  exposed  to  many  chances  of  accidental 
loss.  Some  forms  of  danger  may  be  practically 
eliminated  through  the  adoption  of  measures 
calculated  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  loss. 
Such  measures  may  be  grouped  under  the  name 


prevention.  It  ia  to  be  noticed  that  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  danger  of  loss 
in  a  particular  case  by  the  adoption  of  preventive 
measures  does  not  prove  that  it  is  desirable  to 
do  so.  Such  measures  may  cost  more  tlian  they 
save.  Preventive  measures,  therefore,  will  be 
adopted  only  so  far  as  they  are  found  to  be 
economically  advantageous. 

A  person  engaging  in  industrial  activity  finds 
himself  e.vposed  to  the  possibility  of  accidental 
losses  from  various  sources  and  of  various  de- 
grees of  uncertainty.  To  protect  himself  he  may 
adopt  any  one  of  three  methods.  So  far  as  it  is 
economically  advantageous,  a  prudent  man  will 
adopt  preventive  measures  which  will  reduce  the 
danger  of  loss  and  so  lessen  the  degree  of  un- 
certainty. Against  some  of  the  remaining  risks 
he  may,  from  necessity  or  by  choice,  protect  him- 
seU  by  making  accumulations  to  replace  the  capi- 
tal accidentally  destroyed.  He  may  then  be  said 
to  be  insuring  himself,  although  the  term  self- 
insurance  is  more  commonly  restricted  to  such 
conduct  with  regard  to  risks  against  which  it  is 
possible  to  purchase  protection  from  the  insur- 
ance company.  Where  the  transfer  of  risks  to 
a  company  is  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
danger  of  a  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  a  stock  of 
goods  through  a  change  in  human  wants,  the 
method  of  self-insurance  is  the  only  one  that  can 
be  adopted.  Finally,  with  respect  to  a  limited 
number  of  risks,  protection  may  be  secured  by 
transferring  them  to  insurance  companies,  and 
substituting  the  obligation  to  make  fixed  and 
definite  pajTuents  to  the  company  for  the  neces- 
sity of  making  individual  accumulations.  The 
choice  between  these  three  methods  of  preparing 
to  meet  imcertain  accidental  losses  will  be  made 
by  a  prudent  person  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
cost.  Where  insurance  in  an  established  com- 
pany is  possible,  the  choice  of  self-insurance 
would  never  be  justifiable,  if  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance in  the  company  were  as  low  as  it  could  be 
made  with  entire  safety.  It  is  only  because  in- 
surance companies  fail  to  reduce  premiums  to 
the  cost  level  that  many  large  business  concerns 
find  it  advantageous  to  carry  their  own  risks. 
\  large  concern  with  many  detached  risks  can 
do  it  where  a  small  concern  cannot,  but  under 
ideal  conditions  it  would  not  be  a  profitable 
proceeding  even  for  the  former. 

COMMERCIAL    IXSURAXCE. 

Commercial  insurance  comes  under  the  last  of 
the  three  definitions  given  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle. It  is  an  economic  institution  for  dealing 
with  uncertain  losses.  The  study  of  it  may  be 
conveniently  made  under  three  heads:  The  rela- 
tion between  the  insured  and  the  company,  in- 
cluding an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
insurance  contract;  the  kinds  of  insurance  com- 
panies and  their  characteristics,  including  their 
methods  of  operation ;  the  relation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  insurance,  including  a  discussion  of  what 
it  ought  to  be,  as  well  as  what  it  is. 

A.  The  Reiatiox  Bet\veex  the  Ixsitbed 
AAD  THE  Insurance  Company.  The  Risk. — An 
insurance  contract  transfers  a  liability  to  uncer- 
tain loss  of  a  more  or  less  narrowly  defined  nature 
from  the  person  insured  to  the  insurance  com- 
pany. For  the  insured  it  is  the  substitution  of 
a  definite  payment  or  series  of  payments  for  the 
possibility  of  an  uncertain  loss ;  for  the  company, 
conversely,  it  is  the  acceptance  of  an  uncertain 
liability  in  exchange  for  a  definite  payment  or 
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series  of  payments.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  in  the  case  of  the  mutual  insurance  company 
there  is  in  theory  the  transfer  of  only  a  part  of 
the  uncertainty.  The  insured,  being  also  in- 
surer, is  still  exposed  to  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  amount  of  loss  he  will  suffer  in  the  form  of 
assessments.  In  practice,  however,  the  difference 
between  insurance  in  a  mutual  company  and  in 
a  stock  company  is  very  slight,  and  during  the 
present  discussion  may  be  disregarded.  ( Further 
reference  to  this  matter  will  be  made  in  consid- 
ering the  different  kinds  of  insurance  com- 
panies.) The  insurance  company  assumes  the 
legal  obligation  of  paying  to  the  insured  certain 
specified  sums  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  speci- 
fied events.  It  assumes  these  liabilities,  how- 
ever, with  the  certainty  that  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  it  Avill  not  be  called  upon  to  make 
the  payments.  Its  actual  liability  is  much  less 
than  its  full  legal  liability.  The  actual  liability 
which  the  company  assumes  in  granting  insur- 
ance at  any  time  is  technically  known  as  the 
risk.  The  most  important  question  in  this  con- 
nection is  how  the  risk  is  determined.  In  seek- 
ing an  answer  to  this  question  two  things  have 
to  be  taken  into  account,  the  amount  which  the 
company  binds  itself  to  pay,  and  the  probability 
that  it  will  have  to  make  payment.  These  two 
factors  will  be  considered  in  turn. 

The  maximum  amount  for  which  the  company 
renders  itself  contingently  liable  is  iisually  ex- 
pressed in  the  policy.  This  amount  ought  in 
all  cases  to  be  limited  to  the  insurable  inter- 
est of  the  insured;  that  is,  to  the  amount  of 
loss  he  would  actually  suffer  from  the  occur- 
rence of  the  event  against  whose  consequences  he 
is  insured.  To  promise  a  larger  amount  is  to 
make  it  for  the  interest  of  the  insured  to  bring 
about  the  occurrence  of  the  event — a  condition  of 
things  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
company,  and  contrary  to  public  policy.  In  the 
insurance  of  property  the  attempt  is  nearly  al- 
ways made  to  apply  this  principle.  In  life  in- 
surance, however,  and  in  other  forms  of  insur- 
ance against  loss  of  income  from  labor,  no  such 
attempt  is  made  in  many  cases.  A  life  insurance 
company  does  not  undertake  to  limit  the  amount 
of  insurance  which  any  man  may  take  out  on 
his  own  life  to  the  capitalized  value  of  his  in- 
come-earning capacity,  any  more  than  it  limits 
his  choice  of  beneficiaries  to  those  who  are  ac- 
tually economically  benefited  by  his  living.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  results  of  this  policy 
are  in  some  respects  very  unfortunate.  It  leads 
to  an  increase  in  the  incentive  to  commit  two 
kinds  of  crimes,  suicide  and  murder,  and  to  a 
certain  increase  in  the  number  of  such  crimes 
actually  committed.  That  the  situation  is  not 
intolerable  is  due  to  the  fact  that  other  motives 
are  at  work  which  are  sufficiently  strong  in  most 
cases  to  overcome  entirely  the  economic  motive. 

Insurable  interest,  then,  fixes  the  maximum 
amount  for  which  a  policy  should  be  made  out. 
Insurable  interest  may  be  defined  as  any  legal  or 
equitable  right  or  interest  such  that  the  con- 
tingency insured  against  will  result  in  financial 
loss  to  the  insured.  This  definition,  while  not 
complete,  covers  the  greater  number  of  examples 
of  insurable  interest.  Thus  a  mortgagee  or  pledgee 
has  an  insiirable  interest  in  the  property  mort- 
gaged or  pledged.  A  vendee  of  property  under 
an  executory  contract  of  purchase  has  an  insur- 
able interest  in  the  property.    A  common  carrier 


or  other  bailee  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the 
goods  bailed.  The  carrier  also  has  an  insurable 
interest  in  the  prospective  freight  upon  goods  ac- 
tually laden  upon  his  ship  or  other  vehicle  for 
carriage.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  several  dif- 
ferent persons  may  have  distinct  insurable  in- 
terests in  the  same  property,  and  that  these  in- 
surable interests  may  in  the  aggregate  exceed 
the  value  of  the  property  insured. 

In  general,  no  particular  amount  of  insurable 
interest  is  necessary  to  make  the  insurance  con- 
tract valid.  It  is  enoiigh  if  at  the  time  of  ef- 
fecting the  insurance  policy  the  insured  has 
some  interest  in  the  life  or  property  insured. 
There  is,  however,  one  exception  in  the  case  of 
life  insurance.  Although  in  the  case  of  insur- 
ance of  the  life  of  a  relative  the  law  does  not 
require  anj'  limit  to  be  placed  on  the  value  of 
the  life  insured,  when  the  interest  of  the  insured 
is  purely  financial,  the  insurance  by  a  creditor 
of  the  life  of  a  debtor,  the  amount  of  the 
insurance  must  bear  some  relation  to  the  amount 
of  the  debt  plus  interest  and  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance or  it  will  be  deemed  void  as  a  gambling 
contract. 

One  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the 
law  of  insurances  is  that  the  contract  of  insur- 
ance is  a  contract  of  indemnity  only.  It  follows 
that  in  most  forms  of  insurances  the  insurer 
must  not  only  have  an  insurable  interest  at  the 
time  he  effects  the  insurance,  but  that  he  must 
have  an  insurable  interest  at  the  time  of  the  loss 
in  order  to  recover  on  the  policy,  and  the  amount 
of  the  recovery  will  be  measured  by  the  amount 
of  his  insurable  interest.  The  life  insurance  con- 
tract constitutes  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is 
not  strictly  a  contract  of  indemnity,  but  a  con- 
tract to  pay  a  fixed  amount  of  money;  and  if  the 
insured  has  an  insurable  interest  at  the  time  of 
effecting  the  insurance,  so  that  the  policy  is  then 
valid,  he  may  recover  the  entire  amount  of  the 
policy  iipon  the  happening  of  the  loss  even 
though  the  insurable  interest  has  then  ceased. 
Insurance  policies,  known  as  'valued  policies,' 
are  sometimes  written  in  which  an  agreed  value 
is  assigned  to  the  interest  of  the  insured.  In 
the  event  of  loss  the  insured  must  still  have  his 
interest  in  the  property  insured,  but  the  value  of 
his  interest  is  determined  by  the  policy.  In  sev- 
eral States  insurers  against  loss  by  fire  are  re- 
quired by  statute  to  issue  only  valued  policies. 

When  there  are  several  insurers  of  the  same 
interest  in  the  same  property,  their  position  in 
the  event  of  loss  is  not  imlike  that  of  co-sureties. 
If  the  amount  of  the  several  policies  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  interest,  the  insured  may  not  re- 
cover the  full  amount  of  property  from  the  in- 
surer, but  each  is  required  to  contribute  ratably 
to  the  loss;  or,  if  the  insured  elects  to  recover 
the  amount  of  the  loss  from  any  one  insurer 
(as  he  may  do  in  the  absence  of  stipulation  to 
the  contrary  in  the  policy),  that  one,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  loss,  may  compel  contribution  pro 
rata  by  each  of  the  other  insurers. 

In  the  case  of  marine  insurance  policies  the 
insured  is  deemed  to  be  a  co-insurer  with  his 
insurer  if  the  amount  of  insurance  is  less  than 
Ihe  full  value  of  the  interest  insured.  The  ma- 
rine policy  is  therefore  a  policy  of  indemnity 
only  if  the  property  or  interest  insured  is  insured 
for  its  full  value.  If  insured  for  less  than  its 
full  value,  the  insured  can  recover  on  his  policy 
only  such  proportion  of  the  amount  insured  as 
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the  loss  bears  to  the  value  of  the  whole  interest 
of  the  insurance  on  the  property. 

The  amount  stated  on  the  face  of  the  policy  is 
the  luaxiniuiu  amount  for  which  an  insurance 
company  may  become  liable.  In  some  forms  of 
in:$urancv,  as  in  life,  accident,  and  sickness  in- 
ice,  the  amount  stated  in  the  policy  is  the 
)unt  actually  paid  if  the  specified  event  oc- 
Burs,  rejrardless  of  whether  an  equivalent  loss 
is  actually  suffered  or  not.  With  most  forms  of 
insurance  of  property  the  situation  is  different. 
Whatever  may  be  the  face  of  the  policy,  the 
indemnity  is  not  expected  to  exceed  the  loss  ac- 
tually experienced.  If  insured  property  is  par- 
tially destroyed  and  the  loss  does  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  insurance,  the  amount  of  loss 
fixes  the  maximum  amount  to  be  paid  as  indem- 
nity. In  some  countries  in  fire  insurance  any 
person  who  insures  his  property  for  less  than  its 
full  value  is  held  to  be  his  own  insurer  for  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  property  and 
the  amount  of  the  insurance;  and  if  the  prop- 
erty is  partially  destroyed,  and  the  loss  does  not 
exceed  the  insurance,  the  indemnity  actually  paid 
is  such  part  of  the  loss  as  the  total  amount  'of 
insurance  in  force  is  of  the  total  value  of  the 
property.  If,  for  example,  property  insured  for 
three-fourths  of  its  value  is  partially  destroyed, 
the  indemnity  actually  paid  will  be  three-fourths 
of  the  loss.  The  rest  of  the  loss  will  fall  upon 
the  insured  as  co-insurer.  In  the  United  States 
this  principle  is  not  commonly  applied  except  in 
marine  insurance.  In  general,  when  insured 
property  is  partially  destroyed  and  the  loss  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  insurance,  the  in- 
surance company  becomes  responsible  for  the 
entire  amount  of  the  loss. 

\M»en  the  loss  fixes  the  maximujn  amount  of 
indemnity,  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  stated  in 
the  face  of  the  policy  cannot  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  real  liability  which  a  company 
assumes  in  insuring  a  piece  of  property.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  an  abstract  possibility  that 
every  time  a  loss  occurs  it  will  be  large  enough 
to  call  for  the  full  amount  of  the  insurance;  but 
there  is  a  practical  certainty  that  in  many  cases 
loss  and  indemnity  will  be  less  than  the  face  of 
the  policy.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  calcu- 
late what  is  the  probable  ratio  of  the  indemnity 
to  the  amount  of  insurance,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
estimate  the  probable  intensity  of  the  loss.  This 
can  be  ascertained,  not  by  a  study  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  insured  property,  but  only  by 
the  statistical  analysis  of  the  results  of  past  ex- 
perience. If  it  were  shown  by  such  analysis 
that  for  anr  particular  kind  of  property  the"  in- 
demnity in  a  large  number  of  cases  had  been 
on  the  average  one-half  the  amount  stated  in  the 
face  of  the  policy,  then  the  amount  the  insurance 
company  would  actually  have  at  stake  in  a 
policy  issued  on  property  of  that  kind  would 
be  one-half  the  amount  stated  in  the  face  of  the 
policy. 

Degree  of  Prdbdhility. — ^The  determination  of 
the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  the  event 
against  whose  economic  consequences  insurance 
is  granted  is  a  much  more  complex  matter  than 
the  determination  of  the  amount  which  the  in- 
surance company  has  at  stake  on  a  given  policy. 
It  is  evident  that  this  probability  will  vary  with 
the  length  of  time  for  which  the  insurance  is  to 
be  in  force;  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
probability  of  the  occurrence  of  a  chance  event 
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is  twice  as  great  for  two  years  as  for  one  year. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  approach  the  problem 
by  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  element  of 
time  and  assuming  that  all  insurance  is  granted 
for  a  uniform  period,  say  for  one  year.  We  may 
then  consider  what  changes,  if  any,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  time  element  will  involve. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  degree  of  probability 
by  the  most  exhaustive  study  of  the  individual 
risk.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  more  danger 
in  one  case  than  another;  that,  for  example, 
other  things  being  equal,  a  wooden  house  is  more 
likely  to  be  burned  than  a  stone  house,  but  what 
the  absolute  probability  is  in  either  case  does  not 
appear.  WTiether  either  will  be  destroyed  or 
not  is  a  matter  of  chance,  though  with  different 
degrees  of  probability.  By  this  it  is  not  meant 
that  the  destruction  is  uncaused,  but  that  the 
forces  at  work  are  so  complex  that  human  knowl- 
edge is  incapable  of  analyzing  them  completely. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  degree  of 
probability  directly,  the  attempt  is  made  to 
discover  it  in  an  indirect  way.  The  method  is 
the  application  of  the  theory  of  probability  to 
the  statistical  results  of  past  experience.  The 
average  of  the  past  is  the  probability  of  the  fu- 
ture. If  the  records  show  that  for  a  series  of 
years  an  event  has  occurred  10  times  a  year  for 
every  10,000  opportimities  for  its  occurrence,  the 
degree  of  probability  that  it  will  occur  in  a  fu- 
ture year,  conditions  remaining  unchanged,  is 
denoted  by  the  fraction  10/10,000,  or  1/1000. 
The  actual  number  of  occurrences  in  any  one 
year  may  vary  more  or  less  from  the  probable 
number  as  indicated  by  the  average.  The  prob- 
able degree  of  this  variation  may  be  determined 
from  the  character  of  the  past  series.  The 
greater  the  fluctuations  in  the  series  in  the  past, 
the  greater  the  variations  of  actual  from  average 
that  may  be  expected  in  the  future.  But  what- 
ever the  character  of  the  past  series,  it  will 
always  be  true  that  increasing  the  number  of 
opportunities,  provided  they  are  all  alike,  dimin- 
ishes the  probable  variation  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  occurrences  in  any  future  year  from  the 
probable  number  as  determined  by  past  experi- 
ences. To  state  the  same  principle  in  a  form  more 
directly  applicable  to  insurance,  the  greater  the 
number  of  similar  risks  included  in  a  group,  the 
smaller  the  percentage  of  variation  between  the 
average  number  of  losses  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
the  actual  number  of  losses  for  any  particular 
year. 

The  influence  of  time  on  probability  under 
these  ideally  simplified  conditions,  that  is,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  all  circumstances  affecting  the 
degree  of  danger  remain  unchanged,  is  very 
simple.  The  probability  varies  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time.  For  n  years  the  probability 
is  n  times  as  great  as  for  one  year.  If,  then,  we 
represent  by  a  the  amount  which  an  insurance 
company  has  at  stake  on  a  given  policy,  by  p  the 
probability  of  the  occurrence  of  a  loss  "within  one 
year,  and  by  n  the  number  of  years  for  which 
the  company  issues  its  policy,  we  should  have  the 
annual  risk  assumed  by  the  company  represented 
by  the  formula  aX  p,  and  the  total  risk  for  the 
n  years  represented  by  a  X  p  X  n. 

The  real  difficulties  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
estimate  risk  have  not  yet  been  touched  upon. 
They  are  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  The 
determination  of  future  events  by  the  applica- 
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tion  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  to  the  results 
of  past  experience  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  two 
assumptions ;  that  all  the  cases  included,  whether 
past  or  future,  are  alike  in  all  essential  respects, 
and  that  the  lapse  of  time  brings  no  change  in 
the  factors  affecting  the  degree  of  probability. 
Neither  of  these  assumptions  corresponds  to  the 
fact.  As  to  the  first  we  see  that  hardly  any 
two  lives  or  pieces  of  property  are  alike  in  all 
essential  respects.  In  the  case  of  fire  insurance, 
for  example,  the  number  of  circumstances  affect- 
ing the  probability  of  destruction  is  very  great. 
It  is  only  by  overlooking  many  minor  points  and 
assuming  a  degree  of  similarity  that  does  not 
actually  exist,  that  the  application  of  the  sta- 
tistical method  is  at  all  possible.  The  same  con- 
siderations apply  more  or  less  to  all  other  forms 
of  insurance.  The  common  practice  is  to  group 
risks  in  classes,  according  to  their  more  promi- 
nent elements,  and  collect  data  about  the  differ- 
ent classes  from  which  to  calculate  the  average. 
Each  class  has  its  own  average  and  its  own  de- 
gree of  probability.  In  estimating  an  individual 
risk  the  average  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs 
is  used  as  a  basis  from  which  the  particular 
risk  is  calculated  by  making  allowance  for  any 
special  conditions  affecting  it.  The  result  is  at 
the  best  a  more  or  less  close  approximation  to 
reality. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  the  effect 
of  the  imperfect  classification  of  risks  is,  both 
on  the  insuring  companies  and  on  the  insured. 
To  the  companies  it  would  make  no  difference 
of  any  kind,  if  all  adopted  the  same  classification 
and  applied  it  in  the  same  way.  A  general  un- 
derestimating of  risks  would  of  course  lead  to 
ruin.  But  an  imperfect  classification,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  there  were  as  many  risks  overesti- 
mated as  there  were  underestimated,  would  do 
them  no  harm.  An  average  of  all  kinds  of  risks 
would  be  perfectly  safe  for  them,  provided  all 
kinds  of  risks  were  charged  for  according  to  the 
average.  Thus  if  there  are  ten  risks,  which, 
when  properly  estimated,  amount  to  1,  2,  3,  and 
so  on  up  to  10,  the  risk  assumed  by  a  company 
which  insured  them  all  would  amount  to  55 ; 
but  the  company  is  equally  safe  whether  it 
charges  each  risk  according  to  its  proper  value, 
1,  2,  3,  and  so  on  up  to  10,  or  charges  each  of 
them  according  to  the  average  risk,  which  is 
5%.  Where  there  are  competing  companies, 
however,  and  one  estimates  risks  more  closely 
than  the  others,  the  result  of  imperfect  classifi- 
cation is  an  unfavorable  selection  of  risks.  If 
one  company  assumed  all  risks  from  1  to  10  at 
their  proper  valuation,  while  another  assumed 
them  all  at  the  average  valuation  of  5i/^,  the  for- 
mer company  would  get  all  the  small  risks,  those 
from  1  to  5,  and  the  latter  the  large  ones,  those 
from  6  to  10.  We  see,  then,  that  where  all  in- 
surance companies  use  the  same  classification, 
they  have  no  incentive  to  perfect  their  system, 
but  where  one  company  introduces  a  more  ac- 
curate classification,  others  are  constrained  to 
do  the  same  or  suffer  from  adverse  selection. 

The  effect  of  imperfect  classification  of  risks 
upon  the  insured  is  to  cause  a  disproportionate 
distribution  of  the  burden  of  insurance.  In  an 
ideal  system  this  burden  would  be  so  distributed 
that  each  person  would  pay  to  the  company  in 
proportion  to  the  risk  he  brought  upon  it.  This 
ideal  can  never  be  reached,  but  the  more  nearly 
exact  the  calculation  of  risks,  the  more  closely 
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is  the  ideal  approximated.  The  extent  to  which 
the  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  risks  ac- 
curately varies  in  the  different  forms  of  insur- 
ance. It  is  probably  carried  furthest  in  fire 
insurance,  while  in  life  insurance  and  other  simi- 
lar kinds  comparatively  little  attention  is  paid 
to  it.  Most  life  insurance  companies  recognize 
only  two  classes  of  risks,  those  which  come  up  to 
a  certain  standard  and  those  which  fall  below 
it.  The  latter  are  rejected,  while  the  former  are 
all  accepted  at  equal  rates  for  equal  ages.  Yet 
in  many  cases  the  examining  physicians  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  some  of 
those  accepted  would  in  all  probability  live  long- 
er than  others.  The  result  of  this  imperfect 
classification  of  risks  is  like  that  already  noted, 
that  in  the  long  run  the  stronger  and  healthier 
lives  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  insurance  of  those 
possessing  less  viability.  This  injustice  is  par- 
tially eliminated  through  the  return  to  the  in- 
sured of  a  part  of  their  premiums  in  the  form 
of  dividends,  of  which  the  longer  lives  receive 
the  larger  share.  But  that  can  mean  no  more 
than  that  the  premium  rates  are  scaled  so  high 
tbat  the  excess  paid  by  the  stronger  lives  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  the  deficiency  on  the  weaker 
and  leave  a  I'emnant  to  be  returned  as  dividends. 

The  fact  that  most  insurance  companies  re- 
fuse to  insure  lives  that  do  not  come  up  to  a 
certain  standard  suggests  the  question,  What  is 
an  insurable  risk?  The  answer  clearly  is  that 
any  risk — that  is,  any  chance  of  loss  depending 
on  the  occurrence  of  any  uncertain  event — is  in- 
surable, provided  there  are  sufficient  data  to 
enable  the  degree  of  probability  to  be  estimated, 
and  provided  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  in- 
sured cannot  too  easily  make  use  of  the  insur- 
ance for  his  own  economic  advantage.  However 
hazardous  the  risk,  it  may  be  covered  by  putting 
the  premium  high  enough.  It  is  sometimes 
stated  that  only  those  risks  are  insurable  which 
threaten  a  large  number  of  individuals  at  the 
same  time.  The  larger  the  number  of  risks,  the 
more  closely  the  degree  of  probability  can  be 
estimated;  but  it  is  possible  to  make  some  esti- 
mate of  it  on  the  basis  of  a  very  small  number 
of  risks,  and  cover  the  high  degree  of  uncertainty 
by  a  high  premium  rate.  No  more  is  it  true 
that  the  danger  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  loss  cannot  actually  befall  a  large  proportion 
of  the  insured  at  the  same  time.  Here  again  it 
is  a  question  of  putting  the  premium  rates  high 
enough  and  accumulating  large  reserves.  If 
every  one  of  the  insured  lost  at  the  same  time, 
the  company  could  meet  the  loss  provided  it  had 
estimated  the  risks  correctly.  Nor,  finally,  does 
it  make  any  difference  how  great  the  danger  of 
loss  may  be.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  adjusting 
premiums  to  risks.  A  life  insurance  company 
insuring  only  the  lives  of  consumptives  might 
be  on  just  as  sound  a  financial  basis  as  one  which 
made  a  specialty  of  insuring  only  extra-healthy 
lives. 

But  while  the  theory  of  insurance  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  forms  of  uncertain  losses,  its 
actual  extension  is  limited  by  practical  difficul- 
ties. The  chief  one  of  these  is  the  impossibility 
of  inducing  people  to  pay  the  high  rates  which 
would  make  it  safe  for  a  company  to  assume 
very  hazardous  risks.  Unless  there  is  consider- 
able difference  between  the  uncertainty  to  which 
an  individual  is  exposed  and  that  to  which  an 
insurance    company   is    exposed   from   the  same 
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risk,  tlie  gain  from  inaurance  becomes  very 
slight,  when  the  cost  of  conducting  the  business 
is  added  to  tlie  tirst  cost  of  the  insurance,  it 
is  evident,  hnwevcr,  that  many  risks  are  still 
untouched  by  insurance  companies  which  otfer 
a  fair  tield  for  their  activity. 

One  other  point  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  risks  deserves  brief  consideration.  While  it 
is  the  purpose  of  insurance  to  reduce  the  burden 
which  chance  losses  bring  upon  society,  one  of 
its  consequences  is  an  increase  in  the  actual 
amount  of  loss.  This  is  due  to  the  effect  of  in- 
surance upon  the  mind  of  the  insured.  An  hon- 
est man  may  become  less  careful  in  protecting 
his  property,  a  dishonest  man  may  even  seek  to 
destroy  his  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  insur- 
ance. The  danger  of  the  loss  through  the  careless- 
ness or  misconduct  of  the  insured  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  'the  moral  risk.'  It  constitutes  one 
element  in  every  risk  that  the  insurance  com- 
pany assumes,  and  one  which  in  general  it  is 
very  difficult  to  estimate.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  company  to  reduce  the  danger  as  much 
as  possible,  and  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy 
to  allow  them  to  increase  it  unnecessarily.  Vari- 
ous forfeiture  provisions  are  inserted  in  policies 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  greater  careful- 
ness and  reducing  misconduct.  The  chief  re- 
liance, however,  must  be  on  the  strict  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  insurable  interest.  It 
may  even  lie  practically  advantageous  to  limit 
the  amount  of  insurance  to  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  insurable  interest  in  order  to  create  a 
positive  incentive  to  carefulness  and  honesty. 
It  would  at  least  be  expected  that  the  insurance 
companies  would  use  all  diligence  to  detect  ex- 
tra hazardous  'moral'  risks  and  avoid  them. 
That  they  did  not  always  do  so  in  the  past  the 
history  of  marine  insurance  abundantly  proves. 
How  far  they  come  short  of  doing  it  to-day  can 
be  inferred  from  the  following  statistics  com- 
piled from  the  annual  report*  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Fire  Marshal  to  tlio  Iii-uraiice  Com- 
missioner. 

In  the  report  for  1896  forty  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
surance-defrauding fires  are  said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  parties  with  a  record,  that  is.  who 
had  previously  collected  or  attempted  to  collect 
insurance  from  one  to  eight  times  on  fires  of 
a  suspicious  character.  Of  143  insurance-de- 
frauding fires  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1897, 
16  were  .set  by  persons  who  had  had  one  or  more 
previous  fires,  one  of  whom  had  had  16.  Of  111 
such  fires  in  the  report  for  1898.  18  were  set 
by  persons  who  had  had  one  or  more  previous 
fires,  one  of  whom  had  had  6.  Of  1.54  such  fires 
mentioned  in  the  reports  for  1901  and  1902.  one 
of  the  insured  had  had  six  previous  fires,  one  had 
had  five,  two  had  had  three,  two  had  had  two, 
and  25  had  had  one.  The  apparent  increase  in 
the  later  years  in  the  proportion  of  these  fires 
set  by  persons  with  a  record  may  be  due  to 
greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the  fire  marshal 
and  his  assistants,  but  there  is  certainly  no  indi- 
cation of  any  improvement  in  the  practice  of 
the  insurance  companies. 

Such  a  state  of  things  speaks  for  itself.  The 
chief  source  of  the  trouble  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  the  agency  system,  which  makes  the 
income  of  the  agents  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
business  they  write,  regardless  of  its  character. 

The  Premium. — The  amount  paid  to  the  insur- 
ance company  by  the  insured  is  called  the  pre- 
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mium.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  'natural  pre- 
mium' and  the  'loading.'  The  amount  of  the  nat- 
ural premium  is  determined  by  the  risk,  or,  to 
8{)eak  more  precisely,  it  equals  the  risk.  The 
loading  is  the  amount  added  to  the  natural  pre- 
mium to  cover  the  cost  of  insuring  the  risk.  In 
other  words,  the  natural  premium  pays  the 
losses  and  the  loading  pays  the  expenses.  The 
insured  in  any  company  must  pa^'  all  the  losses 
and  all  the  expenses  of  the  company,  interest  on 
the  capital  invested  in  the  business  included. 
This  cost  of  administration  is  distributed  among 
all  the  insured,  each  contributing  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  his  natural  premium. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  part  of  the 
entire  premium  is  natural  premium  and  what 
part  is  loading.  In  life  insurance  natural  pre- 
miums are  actually  calculated  and  loadings  added 
to  them.  In  many  forms  of  insurance,  however, 
no  such  division  is  made  in  practice,  but  the 
whole  premium  is  estimated  together.  In  such 
cases  the  proportion  of  loading  can  be  discovered 
only  by  an  examination  of  the  expense  account, 
which  will  reveal  what  part  of  the  receipts  from 
premiums  has  been  returned  to  the  policy-holders 
and  what  part  has  gone  for  expenses.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  proportion  of  loading  varies  a 
great  deal  from  one  kind  of  insurance  to  another, 
and  from  one  company  to  another.  In  some  cases 
the  loading  does  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  the  nat- 
ural premium,  in  others  it  is  as  high  as  100  per 
cent.  The  high  expense  account  of  the  insurance 
companies  is  a  great  social  burden.  It  enhances 
the  cost  of  insurance  and  thus  retards  its 
growth.  By  far  the  largest  single  item  in  the 
expense  account  is  usually  under  the  head  of 
commissions  to  agents,  the  generosity  of  which 
is  defended  on  the  ground  that  large  commissions 
are  necessary  to  promote  the  extension  of  the 
business.  Thus  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
more  or  less  unwilling  persons  to  insure,  the  cost 
of  insurance  to  the  entire  body  of  insured  is  in- 
creased. It  would  be  an  experiment  worth  try- 
ing whother  among  people  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  insurance  a  company  could  not  be 
operated  at  a  cost  so  much  below  that  of  the 
present  system  that  it  could  offer  insurance  at 
rates  with  which  existing  companies  could  not 
compete,  at  least  without  radical  changes  in 
methods  of  management. 

WTiile  from  the  social  point  of  view  the  load- 
ing represents  the  cost  of  insurance,  for  a  per- 
son seeking  insurance  the  entire  premium  con- 
stitutes its  price.  He  is  consequently  interested 
in  the  question  whether  the  competition  of  insur- 
ance companies  may  be  relied  on  to  reduce  the 
price  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  abso- 
lute safety.  It  is  evident  that  the  competitive 
principle  would  operate  in  this  field  at  a  tre- 
mendous cost.  Competition  works  through  the 
elimination  of  the  least  efficient.  The  failure  of 
an  insurance  company,  however,  may  entail  a  far 
greater  loss  on  the  insured  than  it  does  on  the 
insurers.  The  severity  of  the  process  of  elimina- 
tion has  been  greatly  mitigated  by  the  action  of 
legislatures,  many  of  which  have  provided  for  the 
compulsory  winding-up  of  the  affairs  of  a  com- 
pany on  the  appearance  of  certain  indications  of 
danger,  while  the  company  is  still  able  to  take  care 
of  the  insured  by  reinsuring  its  risks.  Further- 
more, the  very  uncertainty  which  constitutes 
an  essential  element  of  the  insurance  business 
makes  unrestricted  competition  particularly  dan- 
gerous.    During  a   series  of  good  years,  when 
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losses  ran  below  the  average,  there  would  be  an 
almost  irresistible  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of 
insurance  to  the  level  made  possible  by  the 
prevailing  favorable  experience.  If  years  of 
unusually  high  losses  followed,  as  they  natural- 
ly would  follow,  the  company  would  find  itself 
hard  pressed  to  meet  its  obligations.  Thus  there 
is  always  the  danger  that  competition  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  insurance  below  the  margin  of 
safety. 

Is  competition  the  force  that  is  actually  regu- 
lating the  rates  of  insurance?  There  is  keen 
competition  among  the  agents  of  different  com- 
panies, but  it  does  not  manifest  itself  in  a  fall  in 
rates.  The  agents  have  no  authority  to  make  reduc- 
tions. There  are  occasional  periods  of  actual 
competition  between  companies,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  retain  schedules  of  rates  founded  on 
a  basis  reached  by  common  agreement.  The 
statute  books  of  our  different  States  contain 
many  laws  Avhich  were  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  such  agreements  and  securing  com- 
petition, but  they  have  accomplished  little.  The 
opportunities  for  secret  agreements  are  too  nu- 
merous. For  the  most  part  the  companies  do 
not  seek  to  extend  their  business  by  lowering 
rates;  they  rely  on  the  persistence  of  their  agents 
and  the  attractive  features  of  their  policies.  It 
cannot  be  questioned  that  as  a  result  the  cost  of 
insurance  is  higher  than  it  ought  to  be.  As 
between  competition  with  its  exceptional  costli- 
ness, and  combination  with  its  excessive  •  pre- 
mium rates,  the  choice  is  not  easy.  The  only  es- 
cape is  through  governmental  action,  and  at  some 
future  time  the  choice  is  likely  to  arise  be- 
tween governmental  management  of  the  business 
of  insurance  and  governmental  regulation  of  the 
rates  of  private  companies. 

The  Insurance  Contract. — The  agreement  be- 
tween the  insurer  and  insured  constitutes  the  in- 
surance contract.  This  contract  is  of  a  kind 
which  in  some  respects  resembles  a  w^ager,  and  a 
few  writers  have  been  misled  into  identifying  the 
two  forms.  In  both  cases  one  party  to  the  agree- 
ment binds  himself  to  pay  a  certain  sum  on  the 
occurrence  of  an  uncertain  event.  The  event 
may  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  Thus  a  house 
may  be  insured  by  its  owner  and  at  the  same 
time  may  be  the  subject  of  a  wager  between  two 
disinterested  persons,  so  that  if  the  house  burns 
each  of  the  two  men  receives  the  amount 
stated  in  the  agreements.  The  illustration  brings 
out  the  fundamental  distinction  between  insur- 
ance and  gambling.  The  one  is  the  transfer  of 
an  existing  risk  from  the  person  exposed  to  it 
to  another  party ;  the  other  is  the  voluntary  crea- 
tion of  supposedly  equal  risks  by  two  persons, 
neither  of  whom  was  before  exposed  to  the  risk. 
It  is  this  principle  that  underlies  the  legal  doc- 
trine of  insurable  interest,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  courts  distinguish  between  insurance 
contracts  and  wagers.  In  the  case  of  life  in- 
surance, as  we  have  seen,  this  doctrine  is  very 
imperfectly  followed. 

The  real  subject  matter  of  the  insurance  con- 
tract is  security.  The  insured  buys  security 
by  the  payment  of  the  premiums.  The  insurer 
performs  his  part  of  the  contract  just  as  much 
in  the  case  of  those  of  the  insured  who  escape 
loss,  and  to  whom  consequently  no  indemnity  is 
paid,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  suffer  loss  and 
receive  indemnity  from  the  insurer. 

The  insurance  contract  is  one  of  good  faith. 
The  insured  is  bound  to  reveal  to  the  insurer 


all  circumstances  within  his  knowledge  which 
have  any  bearing  on  the  possibility  of  loss.  The 
willful  misrepresentation  of  any  material  fact, 
that  is,  of  any  fact  afl'ecting  the  probability  of 
loss,  usually  works  the  forfeiture  of  the  insur- 
ance. 

The  insurance  contract  is  a  personal  one;  it 
is  between  the  company  and  the  person  taking 
out  the  insurance.  A  transfer  of  the  insured 
property  does  not  transfer  the  insurance,  but 
renders  it  void,  since  the  insured  no  longer  has 
the  insurable  interest.  In  practice,  however, 
insurance  companies  frequently  allow  the  trans- 
fer of  insurance  to  be  effected  by  indorsement. 
This  personal  character  of  the  contract  makes 
it  possible  to  control  to  some  extent  the  moral 
risk.  If  the  insurance  went  with  the  property 
insured,  the  company  would  have  no  protection 
against  the  passing  of  the  insurance  into  the 
hands  of  a  person  whose  reputation  showed  him 
to  be  an  undesirable  risk. 

The  Policy. — The  writing  in  which  the  insur- 
ance contract  is  set  forth  is  called  the  policy. 
This  consists  of  two  parts,  the  application  of 
the  person  desiring  insurance,  and  the  agreement 
of  the  company  to  give  it.  The  application  is 
expressly  stated  to  be  a  part  of  the  contract.  In 
it  the  applicant  sets  forth  all  the  material  facts 
about  the  risks  which  he  desires  insured.  Some 
of  the  statements  are  representations,  others  are 
warranties.  In  many  policies  there  is  an  ex- 
press provision  that  every  statement  of  the  in- 
sured in  his  application  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
warranty.  A  misstatement  in  a  warranty, 
whether  it  is  material  or  not,  works  forfeiture 
of  the  policy.  A  misstatement  in  a  representa- 
tion does  so  only  when  it  concerns  a  material 
fact.  A  misstatement  is  material  whenever  it  in- 
duces a  company  to  enter  into  a  contract  which 
it  would  not  have  accepted  if  the  truth  had 
been  known.  Common  forms  of  representations 
or  express  warranties  are  the  statement  that 
there  is  no  other  insurance  upon  the  property, 
statements  as  to  the  location  of  the  property,  or 
as  to  the  character  of  the  business  carried  on  in 
or  upon  the  property,  and,  in  the  case  of  life 
insurance,  statements  as  to  business  or  condition 
of  health  of  the  insured.  In  contracts  of  insur- 
ance other  than  marine  insurance',  warranties 
must  appear  directly  or  by  reference  upon  the 
face  of  the  policy;  but  in  marine  policies  there 
are  three  important  warranties  implied  by  law, 
irrespective  of  the  terms  of  the  policy.  See 
article  on  Marine  Insitbance. 

Waiver  or  Estoppel. — Growing  out  of  the  doc- 
trine of  representation  and  warranties  is  the 
important  doctrine  of  waiver,  or  estoppel  as  it 
is  somcAvhat  incorrectly  called.  As  the  effect  of 
misrepresentation  or  breach  of  warranty  is  to 
give  the  insurer  the  right  to  avoid  the  policy,  the 
right  itself  may  be  waived  either  expressly  or 
by  the  contract  of  the  insurer.  Thus  the  receipt 
and  acceptance  of  a  premium  by  the  insurer  with 
knowledge  by  him  of  a  breach  of  warranty  waives 
the  breach,  and  renders  the  contract  valid. 

Upon  similar  grounds,  if  the  insured  gives  im- 
perfect or  ambiguous  answers  to  the  questions 
asked  by  the  insurer  at  the  time  of  effecting  the 
policy,  the  insurer  is  declared  to  have  waived 
fuller  or  more  specified  answers  and  cannot  avail 
himself  of  a  defective  answer  as  a  ground  for 
avoiding  the  contract.  The  question  of  waiver, 
or  estoppel,  has  frequently  arisen  in  cases  where 
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the  written  application  for  the  insurance  policy, 
which  is  made  a  part  of  the  policy,  id  filled  in  by 
the  autiit  of  the  insured,  although  signed  by  the 
appluaiit.  if  the  agent  does  not  correctly  tran- 
btrilH?  the  answers  of  the  applicant  for  insur- 
ance, it  is  open  to  the  insurer,  in  event  of  loss, 
to  rely  upon  the  untruth  of  the  written  answers 
as  a  breach  of  warranty  avoiding  the  policy.  In 
many  States  the  courts"  have  held  that  the  insur- 
ance agent,  although  in  fact  doing  an  act  ex- 
pected of  and  attributed  to  the  insured,  remains 
the  agent  of  the  insurer,  and  that  the  insurer, 
through  his  agent  having  notice  by  the  answers 
of  the  insured  of  the  matter  relied  upon  by  the 
insurer  as  a  breach  of  warranty,  and  having  after 
such  constructive  notice  issued  the  policy  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  alleged  breach  of  the  writ- 
ten terms,  is  estopped  from  relying  on  the  breach 
as  a  defense  to  his  liability  on  the  contract  of 
insurance.  While  the  doctrine  undoubtedly 
works  out  substantial  justice,  it  has  been  subject 
to  severe  criticism  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  a  true  estoppel  (see  Estoppel),  and  that  it 
violates  the  p;irole  evidence  rule  (see  Evidence) 
in  permitting  the  insured  to  contradict  the  writ- 
ten answer  contained  in  his  application. 

Life  insurance  policies  are  freely  assignable, 
and  if  is:*ued  in  good  faith  to  one  having  an  in- 
surable interest,  the  assignee  need  not  have  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  life  insured.  Policies 
of  marine  insurance  are  also  freely  assignable; 
but  as  the  marine  policy  is  purely  one  of  indem- 
nity, it  is  necessary  that  the  assignee  should  ac- 
quire the  interest  insured  in  order  to  recover  on 
the  policy.  Fire  insurance  policies,  owing  to 
the  importance  of  the  personality  of  the  insured, 
can  only  be  assigned  with  the  consent  of  the 
insurer. 

The  policy  contains  precise  statements  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  insurance  will  be 
forfeited,  the  conditioas  under  which  the  in- 
demnity becomes  payable,  and  the  procedure  by 
which  the  insured  is  to  prove  loss  and  obtain  the 
indemnity.  Sound  policy  would  seem  to  require 
that  all  these  conditions  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  would  put  no  unnecessary  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  honest  insurance,  and  set 
forth  so  clearly  that  the  insured  could  have  no 
excuse  for  misunderstanding  the  exact  nature 
of  the  contract  he  has  entered  into.  The  better 
class  of  insurance  companies  have  undoubtedly 
aimed  to  give  the  insured  fair  treatment.  In 
too  many  cases,  however,  companies  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  obscurities 
or  technicalities  in  the  contract  to  avoid  paying 
hcnest  loesses.  So  prevalent  has  this  practice 
been  that  the  legislatures  of  many  of  our  State* 
have  considered  it  necessary  to  come  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  policy-holders.  For  example,  the 
practice  of  printing  some  essential  feature  of 
the  policy  in  very  small  type  so  that  it  easily 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  insured  has  been  met 
by  legislation  prescribing  the  smallest  size  of 
type  that  may  be  used;  the  requirement  of  for- 
malities in  proving  claims  which  in  many  cases 
the  insured  are  unable  to  fulfill  has  been  de- 
clared illegal  and  not  binding. 

In  interpreting  all  the  claims  of  the  insurance 
policy,  it  is  a  general  rule  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
insurer  in  fact  proposes  the  policy  and  fixes  the 
terms,  the  terms  of  the  policy  will  be  construed 
most  strongly  against  the  insurer.  Thus,  a  pol- 
icy which  stipulates  that  the  building  insured  is 


'detached  fifty  feet,'  in  the  absence  of  expreM 
language  to  the  contrary  will  be  deemed  tu  mean 
detached  fifty  feet  from  any  building  affecting 
the  risk,  and  not  from  any  building  irrespective 
of  the  character. 

B.  Kinds  of  Insurance  Companies  and  Th£U 
CUABACTEB18TIC8.  Fublic  and  I'rtvate  in«ur> 
ance. — Insurance  companies  may  be  classified  in 
various  ways  according  to  the  characteristics  on 
which  the  classification  is  based.  Thus  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  insuring  body  public 
insurance  may  be  distinguished  from  private  in- 
surance. Public  insurance  ii  'nsurance  issued 
by  a  body  politic,  whether  naitou.  State,  or  a 
minor  civil  division;  private  insurance  is  insur- 
ance issued  by  a  private  person  or  by  a  group  of 
private  persons.  Public  insurance  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  concluding  part  of  this  article. 

ilutual  and  Joint-Stocic  Insurance. — Private 
insurance  may  be  further  subdivided  into  mutual 
insurance  and  insurance  for  gain,  sometimes 
called  commercial  insurance.  In  its  simplest 
form  a  mutual  insurance  company  is  based  on 
an  agreement  entered  into  by  each  member  to 
pay  a  share  of  the  loss  sustained  by  any  other 
member  from  certain  specified  causes.  The  pro- 
portion to  be  paid  by  each  member  is  based  on 
the  risks  to  which  he  himself  subjects  the  com- 
pany. Mutual  insurance  is  seldom  found  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  risks  which  are  nearly  uni- 
form in  character,  so  that  the  degree  of  risk 
varies  almost  invariably  with  the  amount  of  in- 
surance. Thus  we  find  one  class  of  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies  insuring  cotton-mills,  an- 
other insuring  packing  houses,  a  third  insuring 
farm  buildings,  and  a  fourth  confined  to  city 
dwellings.  It  is  the  comparative  uniformity  of 
the  risks  involved,  which  has  been  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  general  application  of  the  mutual 
principle  to  life  insurance. 

\\'hen  the  funds  to  reimburse  losses  are  col- 
lected by  assessment  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
loss,  the  annual  contribution  of  each  member, 
that  is.  the  cost  of  his  insurance,  is  more  or 
less  uncertain.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  insurance  in  a  mutual  company  collecting 
its  funds  in  that  way  is  the  substitution  of  a 
smaller  degree  of  uncertainty  for  a  greater  de- 
gree, of  the  prospect  of  making  small  annual  pay- 
ments varying  within  a  comparatively  slight 
range  for  a  much  smaller  probability  of  a  far 
greater  loss.  The  more  regular  the  loss  from 
year  to  year,  the  less  are  the  fluctuations  in  the 
assessments,  and  therefore  the  more  advantage- 
ous the  insurance  on  the  mutual  plan.  The  rela- 
tively great  regularity  of  loss  from  year  to  year 
has  made  possible  the  application  of  the  assess- 
ment principle  to  life  insurance  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  to  other  kinds. 

Very  few  mutual  insurance  companies  are 
now  run  on  the  pure  asses-sment  principle.  In 
nearly  all  companies  there  is  some  accumulation 
of  reserves  which  may  be  used  to  equalize  the 
premiums  in  spite  of  considerable  fluctuations  in 
the  amount  of  loss.  Some  of  the  older  companies, 
especially  in  fire  insurance,  have  thus  accumu- 
lated very  large  rcser^■e3.  which  enable  them  to 
return  to  the  insured  in  the  form  of  dividends  a 
considerable  part  of  the  premiums  collected. 

It  is  in  life  insurance  that  the  mutual  prin- 
ciple is  applied  most  extensively.  The  practical 
difference  between  the  old-line  mutual  companies 
and   the   joint-stock   companies    is   very    slight. 
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Of  the  three  life  insurance  companies  in  the 
United  States  having  over  $1,000,000,000  of  in- 
surance in  force,  the  Mutual  and  the  New  York 
are  mutual  companies,  while  the  Equitable  is  a 
joint-stock  company.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
Equitable,  however,  is  only  !^  100,000,  and  tlie 
annual  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  accounts  for'  only 
$7000  out  of  a  total  annual  disbursement  of 
nearly  $40,000,000.  The  share  of  the  $7000 
assessed  against  each  of  the  400,000  policies  in 
force  is  a  negligible  element  in  the  cost  of  in- 
surance. The  capital  stock  of  a  stock  company 
is  of  importance  only  so  long  as  it  Constitutes 
a  considerable  part  of  the  fund  which  guaran- 
tees security  to  the  policy-holders.  This  is  the 
case  only  while  a  company  is  small.  All  the 
older  companies  have  surpluses  over  and  above 
the  amount  legally  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  policy-holders  which  far  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  capital  stock.  For  example,  the  Equitable 
has  a  surplus  of  nearly  $75,000,000.  Even  in  the 
case  of  companies  with  a  large  capital  stock  like 
the  Prudential  and  the  Metropolitan,  each  of 
which  is  capitalized  at  $2,000,000,  the  surplus  is 
several  times  as  large  as  the  capital  stock. 

Mutual  companies  are  most  numerous  in  fire 
insurance.  These  are  small  companies,  usually 
confining  their  operations  to  a  limited  area  and 
to  some  one  or  two  classes  of  risks.  Tlie  reason 
for  their  existence  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
belief,  whetlier  justifiable  or  not,  that  the  stock 
companies  are  not  managed  as  economically  as 
they  ought  to  be,  thus  enabling  the  mutual  com- 
panies to  make  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment; and  that  the  particular  kind  of  property 
in  question  is  improperly  classified,  and  the 
premium  rate  in  consequence  unjustifiably  high. 

Individual  Underwriting. — Insurance  for  gain 
is  most  commonly  issued  by  joint-stock  com- 
panies, but  "Sometimes  by  individuals.  There 
is  no  reason  why  insurance  issued  by  a  single 
person  might  not  be  as  secure  as  that  issued  by 
a  joint-stock  company,  provided  the  insurer  sets 
aside  a  sufficient  guarantee  fund.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  comparatively  little  insurance 
is  written  by  individuals.  Some  of  our  States 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  practice  en- 
tirely,- influenced  largely  by  the  constitvitional 
and  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exercising 
adequate  supervision.  In  marine  insurance,  how- 
ever, individual  underwriting  is  still  common. 
In  the  English  Lloyds  it  is  the  prevalent  form 
of  insurance.  Within  recent  years  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  an  ostensibly  similar 
form  of  underwriting  in  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  The  promoters  of  the 
American  Lloyds  have  claimed  exemption  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Insurance  Departments  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  not  insurance  com- 
panies within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  They  still 
enjoy  this  exemption  in  a  few  States,  but  there  is 
a  general  tendency  to  bring  them  under  the  same 
regulations  as  apply  to  joint-stock  companies. 
Few  of  the  Lloyds  survive  after  their  freedom  of 
action  is  thus  restricted.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  failure  of  so  many  of  them  is 
due,  not  to  the  practice  of  individual  underwrit- 
ing in  itself,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  ostensible 
reserve  for  the  protection  of  the  policy-holders 
has  usually  been  of  little  real  value. 

The  most  obvious  classification  of  insurance 
companies  is  on  the  basis  of  the  kinds  of  risks 
which  they  assume.    Thus  we  have  fire  insurance 


companies  insuring  against  loss  by  fire,  marine  in- 
surance companies  against  loss  at  sea,  plate-glass 
insurance  comjjanies  against  the  breaking  of  plate- 
glass  windows,  and  so  on.  Some  companies  con- 
fine their  business  to  one  kind  of  risk,  while 
others  assume  two  or  more  kinds.  This  division 
of  the  field  of  insurance  among  different  com- 
panies is  purely  a  matter  of  practical  conven- 
ience of  administration.  There  is  no  a  priori 
reason  why  one  company  should  not  issue  insur- 
ance agamst  all  kinds  of  insurable  risks;  in 
fact,  the  theoretical  arguments  are  all  on  the 
side  of  such  action.  So  long  as  each  risk  is  cor- 
rectly estimated  according  to  the  principles  al- 
ready pointed  out,  the  more  risks  the  company 
assumes  the  more  cheaply  it  can  afford  to  grant 
insurance,  since  the  element  of  uncertainty  in 
the  amount  of  loss  to  be  expected  constantly  di- 
minishes as  the  number  of  risks  increases.  The 
combination  of  fire  and  marine  insurance  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  life  and  accident  insurance  on 
the  other,  is  by  no  means  unusual,  and  outside  of 
these  forms  the  tendency  seems  to  be  for  com- 
panies to  extend  the  field  of  their  activity.  Thus 
the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 
has  a  charter  authorizing  insurance  of  "any  con- 
tingent event  whatever,  life,  fire,  and  marine 
risks  excepted,  which  may  be  the  subject  of 
legitimate  insurance."  The  company  actually 
carries  on  the  following  kinds  of  insurance:  Acci- 
dent, burglary,  employers'  liability,  fidelity  and 
surety,  plate  glass,  and  steam  boiler. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  insurance  in 
force  is  for  protection  against  loss  through 
the  destrvxction  of  property  by  the  action  of 
natural  forces.  This  is  the  case,  for  example, 
in  fire,  marine,  plate  glass,  tornado,  steam  boiler, 
and  elevator  insurance,  and  in  most  forms  of  so- 
called  agricultural  insurance,  such  as  insurance 
of  live  stock  and  growing  crops.  The  chief  dif- 
ferences between  these  various  forms  are  con- 
nected with  the  technique  of  the  business  rather 
than  M'ith  its  general  principles.  Thus  the  body 
of  data  from  which  to  calculate  average  losses  is 
much  smaller  in  some  kinds  than  in  others;  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  amoimt  of  loss 
varies  greatly  from  one  kind  to  another;  and 
the  moral  risk  involved  in  the  various  kinds  is 
very  unequal. 

The  class  of  insurance  which  ranks  next  in 
importance  is  made  up  of  those  forms  which  un- 
dertake to  give  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  income 
through  the  sickness,  injury,  or  death  of  the 
person  insured  or  his  inability  to  obtain  em- 
ployment. Life  insurance  is  treated  in  a  sepa- 
rate article  under  that  title.  Other  forms  of 
jnsiirance  in  this  class  deserve  brief  notice  on 
account  of  their  great  social  significance. 

Sickness  and  Accident  Insurance. — Sickness 
insurance  and  accident  insurance  are  carried  on 
under  various  forms.  There  are  a  number  of 
joint-stock  insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries  which  issue  acci- 
dent insurance  policies,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber which  guarantee  Aveekly  indemnity  in  case  of 
sickness  from  certain  specified  diseases.  Many 
fraternal  associations  and  trade  unions  assure 
their  members  indemnity  for  loss  of  income 
through  accident  or  sickness.  Several  large  busi- 
ness corporations  have  established  funds  for  the 
insurance  of  their  own  laborers  against  accident 
or  sickness  or  both,  in  some  of  which  membership 
is    voluntary,    in    others    compulsory.      Finally, 
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WTeral  European  countries,  following  the  lead 
of  Germany,  have  introduced  a  system  of  govern- 
nienial  insurance  of  workiny  men  against  certain 
oontinyiucies,  sickness  and  accident  included. 
Private  aciident  insurant*  was  first  introduced 
into  the  I  nited  States  in  18(>3,  though  one  or  two 
railways  had  previously  attempted  to  sell  tickets 
insuring  travelers  over  their  own  lines.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  business  was  very  rapid.  It 
was  taken  up  by  many  insurance  companies  and 
for  a  time  by  several  railroads.  Short-time  in- 
surance of  travelers  still  constitutes  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  business  of  accident  com- 
panies, though  general  policies,  usually  covering 
a  year,  are  now  common.  In  many  companies 
these  policies  are  limited  to  accidents  which  re- 
sult in  death  or  total  disability.  Some  coni- 
p:inies.  however,  issue  policies  which  cover  also 
certain  specified  injuries  of  a  permanent  nature, 
such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye.  a  hand,  or  a  foot. 
The  indemnity  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jurj-  and  the  amount  of  the  premium. 

Commercial  sickness  insurance  is  as  yet  of- 
fered by  only  ten  or  a  dozen  regular  insurance 
companies  in  the  United  States.  The  policies 
generally  guarantee  a  weekly  indemnity  during 
illness  or  for  a  limited  period,  in  case  of  certain 
specified  diseases.  Sometimes  the  company  un- 
dertakes to  pay  a  stated  lump  sum  for  a  per- 
manent disability  such  as  total  blindness  or 
paralysis. 

The  moral  risk  constitutes  a  very  large  element 
in  both  accident  and  sickness  insurance,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  laborers  with  small  incomes, 
ilerely  limiting  the  indemnity  to  an  amount  less 
than  the  wage  of  the  laborer  does  not  remove  all 
incentive  to  simulate  or  even  bring  about  the 
disability  which  entitles  the  insured  to  indem- 
nity. He  is  comparing  not  merely  daily  indem- 
nity with  daily  wage,  but  indemnity  and  idle- 
ness with  wage  and  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours 
of  work.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  moral 
risk  can  be  much  better  controlled  where  the  in- 
surance is  granted  by  a  body  like  a  trade  union 
or  a  lodge.  Here  the  knowledge  the  members  have 
of  one  another's  affairs  affords  a  more  efficient 
check  upon  malingering  than  any  which  a  regu- 
larly established  insurance  company  is  able  to 
use.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  insurance  of  workers 
against  sickness  and  accident,  in  those  countries 
where  the  Government  has  not  taken  up  the 
business,  is  in  the  hand-  of  these  organizations 
of  the  laborers  themse: 

Emploijers'    Liahiliti/    i  'C. — Closely    al- 

lied to  accident  in-urance  is  the  insurance  of 
employers  again<t  claims  for  damages  arising 
from  accidents  to  their  laborers,  so-called  em- 
ployers' liability  insurance.  This  form  of  in- 
surance, like  the  preceding,  originated  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  introduced  into  the  United. States 
in  1S86  by  a  London  insurance  company.  There 
are  now  twelve  or  fifteen  companies  engaged  in 
the  business  in  this  country.  They  no  longer  con- 
fine their  operations  to  the  employers'  liability 
for  accident  to  his  employees,  but  cover  also  lia- 
bilities for  accidents  to  persons  not  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  insured.  Railroad  corporations,  con- 
struction companies,  manufacturing  concerns, 
protect  themselves  in  this  way.  The  risk  varies 
greatly  in  different  occupations  and  there  is  a 
corresponding  variety  of  premium  rates.  The 
schedule  of  classifications  adopted  by  the  com- 


panies embraces  nearly  a  thousand  different 
kinds  of  risks.  I'he  development  of  the  busi- 
ness in  recent  years  has  been  greatly  accelerated 
through  the  general  extension  by  statute  of  the 
liability  of  the  employer  for  indemnity  for  Acei- 
dent  which  he  was  not  obliged  to  indemnify  un- 
der the  common  law. 

Unemployment  Insurance. — Insurance  of  work* 
ers  against  loss  of  income  on  accotint  of  lack 
of  employment  presents  greater  difficulties  than 
those  involved  in  accident  insurance.  The  moral 
risk  hell-  l>ecomes  very  great.  Such  insurance 
has  never  oeen  carried  on  successfully  by  com- 
mercial insurance  companies,  ilany  of  the  trade 
unions  pay  out-of-work  benefits  to  their  members, 
but  the  business  is  not  run  on  scientific  insur- 
ance principles.  In  none  of  the  benefits  paid  by 
the  trade  unions  is  there  any  attempt  to  corre- 
late the  risk  and  the  assessment,  nor  is  there  any 
separation  of  the  insurance  fund  from  the  other 
funds  of  the  union.  Unemployment  insurance 
has  been  tried  by  some  of  the  Swiss  communes, 
but  with  poor  success.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  insecurity  of  employment,  which  consti- 
tutes such  a  serious  evil  in  the  life  of  laborers, 
is  a  form  of  uncertainty  with  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  insurance  to  deal. 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Insurance. — Of  the  remain- 
ing forms  of  commercial  insurance  two  are  of 
special  interest,  fidelity  and  surety  insurance 
and  credit  insurance.  Fidelity  and  surety  in- 
surance is  almost  entirely  the  growth  of  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  yet  the  amount  written  in  the 
United' States  in  *1901  exceeded  $1,706,000,000. 
Fidelity  insurance,  according  to  the  distinction 
made  by  the  Xew  York  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, consists  in  giving  bonds  for  the  honesty 
of  employees  and  public  officials,  while  surety 
insurance  consists  in  going  on  the  bonds  of  ad- 
ministrators and  executors  of  estates.  This  kind 
of  insurance  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
regularity  in  human  conduct  to  which  Quetelet 
first  called  attention.  It  is  only  because  of  the 
comparative  regularity  in  the  annual  number  of 
defalcations  and  similar  crimes  that  the  insur- 
ance company  is  able  to  assume  the  risk  of  such 
occurrences  for  a  premium  small  enough  to  make 
the  business  practicable. 

Credit  Insurance. — Credit  insurance  under- 
takes to  indemnify  merchants  and  business  men 
who  give  credit  for  losses  through  bad  debts. 
This  form  of  insurance  was  first  introduced  into 
the  United  States  about  1890.  In  1893  there 
were  four  American  companies  in  the  business. 
of  these  companies  three  have  since  failed.  In 
1805  one  foreign  company  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  Xew  York.  The  risks  written  in  1901  by 
the  two  companies  in  operation  amounted  to 
nearly  $22,000,000.  Tlie  successful  prosecution 
of  this  form  of  underwriting  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, owing  to  the  high  degree  of  moral  risk  in- 
volved. To  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  the 
abuse  of  the  system  by  the  insured,  a  very  inge- 
nious method  was  adopted.  The  insurance  applied 
only  to  credits  given  to  persons  with  a  rating  in 
the  mercantile  agencies,  and  the  amount  of  credit 
to  be  given  to  them  was  usually  limited  to  20  per 
cent,  of  their  lowest  capital  rating.  Moreover,  the 
insurance  did  not  apply  to  any  particular  credit, 
but  was  based  on  the  average  loss  for  a  year. 
The  person  applying  for  insurance  was  required 
to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  his 
credits  and  the  amount  of  his  losses  from  bad 
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debts  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  average  an- 
nual ratio  of  losses  to  credits*  was  ascertained. 
The  insurance  applied  only  in  those  years  when 
the  ratio  of  loss  to  credits  exceeded  the  average, 
and  covered  only  the  excess  of  the  loss  above 
the  average.  The  failure  of  three  out  of  four 
companies  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
business  cannot  successfully  be  carried  on,  since 
the  period  of  depression  beginning  in  1893  sub- 
jected them  to  a  severe  strain  before  tliey  were 
well  established.  The  business  of  the  surviving 
companies  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  seems  to  be 
reasonably  profitable. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  applications 
of  the  insurance  principle  which  must  be  passed 
over  without  notice.  As  indications  of  its  pos- 
sible development  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing instances.  The  saloon-keepers  in  a  particu- 
lar city  form  an  association  which  undertakes 
to  pay  an  indemnity  to  any  member  who  is  un- 
able to  secure  a  renewal  of  his  license ;  the  news- 
paper publishers  of  Finland  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  indemnify  one  another  for  losses  incur- 
red through  the  suppression  of  particular  issues 
of  their  papers  by  the  order  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment; finally,  the  manufacturers  of  Austria 
bind  themselves  to  pay  indemnities  for  losses 
occasioned  by  strikes  instituted  by  workers  in 
their  factories. 

Preventive  Activity  of  Insurance  Companies. — 
In  comparing  premiums  and  indemnities  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual  cost  of  the 
administration  of  the  insurance  business,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  insurance 
companies  carry  on  other  forms  of  activity  be- 
sides guaranteeing  indemnity.  One  of  the  most 
prevalent  of  these  forms  is  their  preventive  ac- 
tivity, under  which  name  may  be  included  all 
the  efforts  Avhich  the  companies  make  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  the  event  against  whose  conse- 
quences they  grant  insurance.  Tlie  relative 
amount  of  such  activity  varies  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  insurance.  There  is  very  little 
of  it  in  life  insurance.  In  accident  insurance  we 
find  the  companies  distributing  books  and  pam- 
phlets containing  information  as  to  the  first 
aid  to  the  injured.  It  is  in  the  insurance  of 
property,  however,  that  such  activity  is  most 
common.  In  the  case  of  elevator  and  steam- 
boiler  insurance  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
expense  of  management  is  due  to  the  systematic 
inspection  of  insured  elevators  and  boilers  which 
the  companies  carry  on. 

In  the  early  days  of  insurance  the  distinction 
between  insurance  and  prevention  was  not  very 
sharply  drawn.  The  early  English  fire  insurance 
companies,  for  example,  laid  special  emphasis  on 
the  service  which  they  rendered  the  community 
through  the  maintenance  of  fire  brigades.  A  sur- 
vival of  this  confusion  of  ideas  can  be  seen  in 
the  legislation  of  many  of  our  States  compelling 
fire  insurance  companies  to  support  wholly  or  in 
part  the  fire  service  of  the  cities.  Whatever  pay- 
ments the  companies  make  for  such  service  are 
made  out  of  the  funds  collected  from  the  insured. 
The  injustice  of  compelling  a  limited  number  of 
property-owners,  the  insured,  to  support  such  an 
institution  as  the  fire  department,  intended  for 
the  benefit  and  use  of  the  whole  community, 
seems  too  obvious  to  need  argument. 

While  life  insurance  companies  do  little  or 
nothing  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  loss,  only 
a  small  part  of  their  activity  can  be   strictly 


called  insurance.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
j^remiums  they  receive  are  rather  in  the  nature 
of  investment.  The  relation  between  the  two 
forms  of  activity  is  discussed  in  the  article  on 
Life  Insukance. 

Re-insurance. — The  custom  of  re-insurance 
which  prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  insur- 
ance companies  may  be  briefly  described.  To 
avoid  the  possibility  of  being  called  upon  to  pay 
excessive  indemnities  at  any  time,  insurance  com- 
panies are  accustomed  to  limit  the  amount  of 
insurance  that  they  will  carry  on  any  one  risk. 
Tlie  maximum  risk  carried  by  one  company  may 
be  $10,000,  that  of  another  company  $50,000.  If 
a  company  insures  a  piece  of  property  for  more 
than  the  maximum  risk  it  carries,  it  protects 
itself  by  re-insuring  the  excess  in  another  com- 
pany. The  practice  of  re-insurance  is  naturally 
seldom  found  among  mutual  companies,  but  it  is 
very  common  among  stock  companies.  Many  of 
the  latter  have  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
risks  they  have  assumed  re-insured,  while  occa- 
sionally one  is  found  with  three-fourths  of  its 
risks  so  protected.  Conversely,  there  are  com- 
panies which  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
practice  of  re-insurance,  issuing  no  policies  di- 
rectly to  property-owners. 

C.  Relation  of  the  Government  to  Insur- 
ance. The  economic  and  social  value  of  insur- 
ance can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  insurance  principles  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  reduces  materially  the  cost  of 
commodities  and  services;  the  proceeds  of  life 
insurance  policies  keep  many  families  from  want 
or  charity;  while  the  peace  of  mind  which  in- 
surance creates  is  certainly  of  great  value.  It  is 
therefore  of  great  importance  that  the  system 
should  be  widely  extended,  and  that  as  many 
people  as  possible  should  enjoy  its  advantages. 
It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  the  manage- 
ment of  insurance  by  private  companies  is  as 
efficient  as  it  ought  to  be;  whether  there  are  any 
a  priori  reasons  for  expecting  better  results  from 
governmental  management;  and  what  has  been 
the  experience  of  such  governmental  insurance 
offices  as  have  been  already  established. 

The  first  requisite  of»a  satisfactory  system  of 
insurance  is  security.  In  this  respect  no  criti- 
cism can  be  brought  against  the  older  companies 
in  the  established  lines  of  insurance.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  while  many  companies 
have  of  their  own  initiative  adopted  such  methods 
as  are  calculated  to  secure  their  stability,  many 
others  have  been  reckless  or  even  dishonest  in 
their  management.  The  total  amount  of  money 
collected  in  the  form  of  insurance  premiums  by 
companies  which  have  failed  to  make  the  agreed 
returns  to  the  insured  is  very  large.  The  gen- 
eral high  level  of  security  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  is  due  to  no  small  ex- 
tent to  the  stringent  requirements  of  the  insur- 
ance departments  in  the  various  States. 

The  second  requisite  of  a  satisfactory  system 
of  insurance  is  cheapness,  premium  rates  as  low 
as  is  consistent  with  safety.  In  this  respect 
the  results  of  private  underwriting  leave  much  to 
be  desired.  As  already  pointed  out,  unrestricted 
competition  would  be  both  an  imperfect  and  an 
extremely  costly  method  of  regulating  rates.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  United  States,  competi- 
tion has  comparatively  little  influence  in  fixing 
rates  or  compelling  economies  of  management. 
In  all  lines  of  insurance  the  rates  are  fixed  by 
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apreements,  and  the  attempts  of  the  legislatures 
of  various  States  to  reinstate  competition  by  leg- 
islative tiat  accomplish  practically  nothing.  It 
may  be  true  that  in  many  cases  the  rates  are 
none  too  high  to  cover  losses  and  expenses  as 
insurance  companies  are  at  present  managed,  but 
in  many  cases  losses,  and  in  practically  all  cases 
i"Ap»'ii->es,  are  unnecessjirily  high.  It  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  unrestricted  competition  that  it 
forces  the  adoption  of  economical  methods.  In 
the  insurance  business,  however,  such  competition 
as  survives  does  not  result  in  cheaper  methods 
and  a  lower  cost  of  insurance,  but  rather  in  the 
expenditure  of  larger  sums  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  new  business,  and  in  the  presentation  of 
more  attractive  but  more  expensive  methods  of 
settling  policies.  Moreover,  altogether  aside 
from  the  question  of  cost  within  a  single  com- 
pany, large  numl)ers  of  companies,  and  the  con- 
sequent multiplication  of  managers,  agents,  and 
material  equipment,  greatly  increase  the  cost  of 
insurance.  There  is  no  other  line  of  economic 
activity  in  which  the  gain  from  production  on  a 
large  scale  is  so  great  as  in  the  insurance 
business. 

With  respect  to  security,  governmental  insur- 
ance clearly  has  the  advantage.  Nothing  could 
be  more  secure  than  the  insurance  policy  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government.  With  respect  to 
cheapness  the  case  is  not  so  simple,  though  the 
advantage  would  probably  be  with  the  Govern- 
ment office.  The  possible  saving  in  the  actual 
management  of  the  business  would  be  enormous, 
and  the  large  scale  on  which  governmental  insur- 
ance could  be  carried  on  would  greatly  reduce 
its  cost.  It  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  accumulate  large  reserves  when  the 
numl>er  of  the  insured  had  become  so  great  that 
the  amount  of  loss  was  practically  uniform  from 
year  to  year.  The  only  reason  why  there  can 
be  any  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  comparative  econ- 
omy of  governmental  insurance  and  private  in- 
surance is  that  the  Government  is  generally  a 
wasteful  manacer;  but  in  this  particular  case 
the  opportimities  for  economy  are  so  numerous 
that  it  seems  hardly  doubtful  that  the  net  cost 
of  insurance  would  be  lower  if  the  entire  business 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  governmental  insurance  are 
of  a  political  nature,  and  that  they  are  very 
serious  cannot  be  questioned.  The  business  would 
present  xmlimited  opportunities  for  the  mani- 
festation of  favoritism  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering personal  and  political  ambition.  So  that 
while  an  ideally  managed  governmental  insurance 
would  be  far  preferable  to  the  present  system  of 
private  underwriting,  the  political  evils  which 
would  result  might  be  so  great  that  they  would 
overbalance  the  economic  gain. 

The  experience  of  the  governmental  offices  al- 
ready established  does  not  afford  conclusive  evi- 
dence either  for  or  against  public  insurance. 
Public  fire  insurance  offices  have  been  maintained 
for  many  years  by  some  of  the  Prussian  towns 
and  by  some  of  the  Swi.ss  communes.  All  sorts 
of  methods  have  been  tried — governmental  monop- 
oly with  compulsory  insurance,  governmental 
monopoly  with  voluntary  insurance,  compulsory 
insurance  with  choice  of  public  or  private  office, 
and  voluntary  insurance  with  the  same  choice. 
The  experience  of  the  public  offices  is,  on  the 
whole,  unfavorable  to  governmental  insurance. 
The  governments  have  generally  found  it  neces- 


sary either  to  introduce  a  large  amount  of  for- 
mality and  supervision,  thus  rendering  the  busi- 
ness unpopular,  or  to  adopt  a  loose  classifica- 
tion of  risks,  which,  in  cases  where  the  com- 
petition with  private  companies  was  allowed, 
resulted  in  the  better  risks  going  to  the  private 
companies  with  a  more  accurate  classification, 
and  the  p<x)rer  risks  going  to  the  Government 
office.  Finally,  all  these  public  offices  are  on  so 
small  a  scale,  generally  limited  to  a  single  town 
or  commime,  that  they  have  failed  to  realize  the 
great  advantage  which  comes  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  well-distributed  risks,  viz.  the  relatively 
slight  fluctuation  in  loss  from  year  to  year. 

The  English  Government  has  for  nearly  forty 
years  oflfered  life  insurance  to  its  citizens  through 
the  Post-office  Department.  It  has  made  no  at- 
tempt to  develop  the  business,  either  through 
personal  canvassing  by  its  agents,  after  the 
manner  of  private  companies,  or  through  adver- 
tising. The  amount  of  business  written  has 
been  very  small.  This  experience,  however,  is 
not  conclusive  as  to  the  results  of  a  similar  ex- 
periment in  the  United  States,  where  the  habit 
of  insurance  is  more  thoroughly  established  than 
in  any  other  coimtry,  excfept  possibly  New 
Zealand. 

New  Zealand  furnishes  the  only  example  of  a 
thoroughly  successful  governmental  life  insur- 
ance office.  In  this  case,  however,  the  success  of 
the  office  has  been  largely  due  to  the  deliberate 
adoption  of  the  methoids  of  private  companies, 
especially  the  solicitation  of  business  througn 
agents  paid  by  commissions.  This  has  prevented 
the  office  from  realizing  any  great  economies  of 
management,  and  its  rates  do  not  diflFer  much 
from  those  of  private  offices.  New  Zealand  is 
said  to  have  a  greater  per  capita  amount  of  life 
insurance  than  any  other  country,  and  a  little 
over  half  the  business  is  taken  out  through  the 
public  office. 

The  experience  of  European  governments  in 
establishing  compulsory  insurance  of  working- 
men  is  of  little  service  in  estimating  the  value  of 
governmental  insurance.  Germany  has  the  most 
thorough  system  of  workingmen's  insurance,  and 
its  methods  may  be  taken  as  typical.  The  busi- 
ness is  organized  in  three  separate  departments — 
accident  insurance,  sickness  insurance,  and  old 
age  and  invalidity  insurance.  All  the  indemni- 
ties paid  for  accidents,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
administration,  are  borne  by  the  employers;  the 
laborers  make  no  contribution  in  any  form.  To 
the  indemnity  for  sickness  and  the  cost  of  man- 
agement the  employers  contribute  one-third  and 
the  laborers  two-thirds.  The  cost  of  manage- 
ment of  the  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  is 
borne  by  the  Government,  and  the  Government 
also  makes  a  contribution  to  every  pension  grant- 
ed; of  the  remainder  of  the  pension,  one-half  is 
paid  by  the  employers  and  one-half  by  the  labor- 
ers. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  by 
a  loose  use  of  language  that  the  term  insurance 
can  be  applied  to  the  system.  It  is  in  reality  an 
elaborate  system  of  poor  relief,  and  its  success 
or  failure  has  little  significance  for  the  question 
of  the  practicability  of  the  public  management 
of  insurance  on  scientific  principles.  The  con- 
clusion is  therefore  unavoidable,  that  while  the 
economic  and  social  benefits  of  insurance  are 
beyond  dispute,  and  while  the  advantages  of  an 
ideally  perfect  system  of  governmental  insurance 
would  be  many  and  great,  the  political  dangers 
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involved  in  the  extension  of  governmental  activ- 
ity into  this  field,  and  the  experience  of  such 
governmental  offices  as  have  already  been  estab- 
lished, both  point  to  the  necessity  of  extreme 
caution  in  attempting  to  introduce  the  system 
of  governmental  insurance. 

The  only  feasible  alternative  to  governmental 
management  of  the  insurance  business  is  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  private  companies.  This 
is  the  method  actually  in  use  in  nearly  all  civi- 
lized countries.  The  degree  of  regulation  and 
supervision  varies  greatly  from  one  country  to 
another.  There  is  as  little  of  it  in  England  as 
in  any  country,  and  as  much  of  it  in  the  United 
States  as  anywhere.  In  the  latter  country  each 
State  regulates  the  business  within  its  own  bor- 
ders, and  imposes  such  restrictions  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  companies  as  it  sees  fit.  The  most 
general  provisions  are  the  requirements  of  annual 
reports  from  the  companies,  exhibiting  in  detail 
the  business  for  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
requirement  of  a  reserve  bearing  a  certain  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  insurance  in  force.  Some  of 
the  States  have  shown  a  disposition  to  impose 
vexatious  conditions  upon  the  companies,  the 
only  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  in- 
surance within  their  borders.  But  however  reason- 
able the  laws  of  each  State,  considered  by  them- 
selves, may  be,  the  variation  in  the  requirements 
of  different  States,  and  tlie  multiplication  of 
reports  and  examinations,  impose  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  expense  on  the  companies,  all  of 
which  in  the  end  must  come  out  of  the  policy- 
holders. Insurance  men  and  State  officials  alike 
join  in  the  attempt  to  bring  about  greater  uni- 
formity among  the  requirements  of  the  different 
States.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  if  the  National 
Government  would  take  over  the  regulation  and 
supervision  of  the  insurance  business.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  United  States  Supreme  Covirt,  in 
the  case  of  Paul  vs.  Virginia,  has  ruled  that 
the  business  of  insurance  is  not  commerce ;  that 
consequently'  it  is  not  interstate  commerce  when 
an  insurance  company  incorporated  in  one  State 
carries  on  business  in  another;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  re<,ulation  of  the  business  is  reserved 
to   the   individual    States. 

BiBLiOGBAPiiy.  The  English  and  American 
writings  on  insurance  are  nearly  all  of  a  techni- 
cal or  practical  character.  The  only  general 
work  of  any  great  merit  in  the  English  language 
is  Walford's  Insurance  Cyclopwdia  (London, 
1871-80).  Of  the  numerous  general  works  in 
French  and  German,  the  following  are  among  the 
best:  Chaufton,  Les  assurances  (Paris,  1884)  ; 
Wagner,  "Versicherungswesen,"  in  Schonberg's 
Handbuch  der  politischen  Oekonomie,  ii.  2 
(Tubingen,  1896-98)  ;  Emminghaus,  "Versicher- 
ungswesen," "Feuerversicherung,"  "Lebensver- 
sicherung,"  in  Conrad's  Handivorterbuch  der 
StaatsvHssenschaften,  vi.,  iii.  and  iv.  (Jena, 
1890-94)  ;  Bramer,  Versicherungswesen  (Leipzig, 
1894),  containing  a  very  full  bibliography.  The 
work  which,  when  it  is  completed,  will  tmdoubted- 
ly  be  the  most  erudite  and  exhaustive  in  any  lan- 
guage, is  the  Eandioorterbuch  des  gesammten 
Versicherungstcesen,  edited  by  Baumgartner,  of 
which  only  the  first  volume  has  yet  appeared 
(Strassburg,  1897-98).  The  annual  Cyclopedia 
of  Insurance  in  the  United  States,  published  by 
the  Insurance  Journal  Company  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  contains  valuable  digests  of  the  insurance 


legislation  of  the  various  States,  and  of  judicial 
decisions  affecting  insurance,  and  also  descrip- 
tions of  the  forms  of  policies  issued  by  the  differ- 
ent life  insurance  companies.  Ehrenzweig's  Asse- 
Jcuranzjahrbuch  (Vienna,  1880)  gives  a  mass  of 
information  about  insurance  in  the  different 
European  countries.  For  statistics  of  the  United 
States  the  best  source  of  information  is  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Insurance  Departments  of  the  various 
States.  Among  the  more  valuable  of  these  re- 
ports are  those  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Ohio.  The  Spectator  Year-Book  (New  York, 
1869  et  seq.)  gives  full  information  about  fire 
insurance  in  the  United  States.  For  a  theoreti- 
cal treatise  on  fire  insurance,  reference  may  be 
made  to  Schramm-Macdonald,  Feuerversicher- 
ungswesen  (Dresden,  1883).  On  marine  insur- 
ance, consult:  Martin,  History  of  Lloyds  and  of 
Marine  hisurance  in  Great  Britain  (London, 
1876);  Gow,  Marine  Insurance   (London,  1895). 

INTAGLIO,  in-taFyo,  Ital.  pron.  en-tii'lyd 
(It.,  engraving,  in-cutting).  A  term  in  art,  the 
opposite  of  relief.  (See  Altokilievo. )  It  means 
the  representation  of  a  subject  by  hollowing  it  out 
in  a  gem  or  other  substance,  so  that  an  impres- 
sion taken  from  the  engraving  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bas-relief.     See  Gem. 

INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.     See  Calculus. 

INTEGHJMENT  (Lat.  integumentum,  cover- 
ing, from  integere,  to  cover,  from  in,  in  -+-  tegere, 
Gk.  crkyeiv,  stegein,  to  cover;  connected  with 
OHG.  dah,  Ger.  Dach,  Icel.  pale,  Eng.  thatch). 
The  external  coating  or  skin  of  animals.  The 
term  integument  is  also  sometimes  used  synony- 
mously with  cell-membrane,  a  product  of  secre- 
tion which  serves  for  the  support  or  protection  of 
the  cell. 

Lower  Okders.  The  cell  integument  found  in 
certain  Infusoria  consists  of  a  chitinous  or  cellu- 
lose membrane,  which  may  even  harden  into  a 
shell  by  the  impregnation  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
In  Difflugia  this  membrane  becomes  a  case  by  its 
union  with  small  foreign  particles.  The  integu- 
ment or  body  epithelium  (epidermis)  of  the 
Cnidaria  consists  of  one  layer  of  epithelial  cells. 
These  cells  may  be  ciliated  or  flagellate,  and  in 
this  layer  occur  the  stinging  cells  or  nematocysts 
( q.v. ) .  These  stinging  cells  may  be  grouped  in 
masses,  in  which  case  they  are  known  as  'stinging 
knobs'  or  stinging  batteries.  Moreover,  in  the 
ectoderm  sensory,  nerve,  muscle,  gland,  and  pig- 
ment cells  may  arise.  In  the  Scolecida,  a  body 
epithelium  occurs  among  flat-worms  only  in  Tur- 
bellaria.  It  is  ciliated  and  in  it  are  glands,  the 
so-called  'rods'  or  rhabdites.  In  trematodes  and 
cestodes  its  place  is  taken  by  an  elastic  cuticular 
membrane,  usually  perforated  by  fine  pores.  In 
nematodes  and  Sagitta  it  is  a  single  layer,  in 
some  species  ciliated.  The  entire  outer  surface 
of  mollusks  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  epi- 
thelium which  may  be  ciliated  in  regions  not  pro- 
tected by  a  shell.  In  this  layer  are  many  unicel- 
lular glands  or  the  ducts  of  others  that  have  svmk 
below  the  surface  of  the  epithelium.  The  shell  of 
mollusks  is  a  calcified  cuticle.  Stinging  cells 
may  occur  in  the  integument  of  gastropods,  al- 
though the  pigment  usually  occurs  in  the  deeper 
cutis.  The  integvmient  of  cephalopods  is  a 
cylindrical  epithelivim,  and  is  made  up  of  deep- 
lying  connective  tissue  which  contains  contracting 
iind  expanding  pigment  cells,  the  chromatophores. 
The  integument  of  echinoderms  consists  of  a  uni- 
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cellular  epitheliuui,  and  beneath  it  a  layer  of 
ti)iuK'ctive  ti>j>ue  of  nieseuchjTiiatous  origin.  In 
the  latter  the  skeletal  struotures  develop.  In 
sonie  forms  (Crinoidea,  Ophiuroidea),  particu- 
larly in  adult  stages,  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  epithelium  and  cutis.  The  epi- 
thelium is  covered  by  a  cuticle,  and  in  Asteroidea 
and  Kchinoidea  it  is  ciliated  over  the  whole  sur- 
face ;  in  other  forms  usually  the  food-groove  alone 
is  ciliated.  Unicellular  glands  and  pigment  cells 
als.o  tKfur  in  the  epithelium;  while  sensor)'  cells, 
nerve-iraiiirlia.  and  fibres  dilTerentiate  out  of  it. 
The  intejrmmiit  of  annelids  consists  of  the  hypo- 
(lermis  or  boiiy  epithelium  and  an  outer  cuticle. 
The  latter  may  be  thin,  with  pores  for  cilia  to 
pass  through,  or  it  may  be  a  thick  protective  cov- 
ering and  offer  support  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles.  It  may  be  chitinous  or  even  calcified 
into  a  hard  shell,  and  is  either  produced  by  gland 
cells  in  the  hypoderrais  or  else  it  is  a  product  of 
the  metabolism  of  these  cells.  The  hypodermis 
Trmy  be  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  little  more  than 
a  strong  cuticle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Polyzoa, 
where  it  is  hardly  recognizable.  A  basal  mem- 
brane sometimes  underlies  the  hj-podermis. 

Arthropods.  The  chitinous  secretion  of  the 
hypodermis  is  still  more  strongly  developed  in 
arthropods  than  in  worms.  It  covers  the  whole 
surface  of  ihe  body  and  appendages,  and  is  known 
as  the  'exoskeleton;'  and  to  it  the  muscles  are 
attached.  As  its  presence  is  a  barrier  to  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  animal,  it  is  thrown  off 
from  time  to  time,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a 
soft,  flexible  coating  which  has  developed  under- 
neath it.  The  new  coating  soon  hardens  when 
exposed  on  the  surface.    See  MoLTi:«G. 

Vertebrates.  The  integument  or  skin  of  verte- 
brates is  an  organ  of  much  extension,  but  of  little 
thickness.  Physiologically  it  is  one  organ  be- 
cause its  parts  are  closely  united  together  and 
act  together,  and  in  most  vertebrates  they  are 
easily  separable  from  underlying  tissues.  The 
integument  functions  as  an  organ  of  support  and 
protection  to  internal  tissues,  and  as  an  organ 
of  secretion  and  excretion,  ilorphologically  it 
is  made  up  of  organs  of  widely  dissimilar  origin 
and  histological  character.  It  is  divisible,  how- 
ever, into  two  layers.  The  outermost  of  the 
two  is  derived  wholly  from  the  ectoderm,  and 
consists  of  an  epithelium  of  cuboidal  or  flattened 
cells.  The  inner  layer  is  derived  from  mesen- 
chyme, and  consists  chiefly  of  fibrous  connective 
tissue  in  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of  se- 
creted substance.  The  outermost  layer  is  called 
the  epidermis,  the  innermost  the  derma  (or  der- 
mis) ;  sometimes  also  'corium'  or  'cutis.'  Each  of 
these  parts  contains  other  organs. 

Three  tyj>es  of  epidermis  may  be  distinguished: 
(1)  That  of  Amphioxus;  (2)  that  of  fishes;  and 
(3)  that  of  the  Amniota.  The  Amphibia  occupy 
a  middle  ground  between  the  second  and  third,  in 
that  their  epidermis  is  at  first  fish-like  and  later 
similar  to  that  of  the  Amniota.  In  the  first 
type  the  epidermis  consists  of  a  single  layer  of 
cuboidal  cells — the  condition  of  the  epidermis  in 
all  invertebrates.  This  type  may  be  called  'uni- 
stratous.'  The  second  and  third  types  differ  from 
the  first  and  agree  with  each  other  in  that  they 
possess  more  than  one  layer  of  cells;  hence  they 
may  be  called  'multistratous.'  The  epidermis  of 
fishes  consists  of  many  layers  of  columnar  or 
cuboid  cells,  the  more  columnar  ones  lying  at 
the   base.     TheTe    is    a    cuticule    over    the    free 


surface  provided  with  fine  pore  canals.  From 
the  essential  similarity  of  the  epidermal  cells 
throughout,  the  epidermis  cannot  be  divided. 
This  type  may  therefore  be  called,  'homostratous.' 
The  epidermis  of  animals  that  live  in  the  air 
(.\mniota)  has  become  modified  to  withstand 
desiccation.  There  may  now  be  distinguished  in 
laan,  for  instance,  two  regions  in  the  epidermis, 
a  deep  one  composed  of  active  cuboidal  cells,  and 
a  more  superficial  one  of  flattened  comified  cells. 
The  first  is  known  as  the  'stratum  mucosum,'  the 
second  as  the  'stratum  corneum.'  These  comified 
cells  have  become  such  through  gradual  flattening 
of  the  deeper-lying  cells,  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  chemical  constitution  by  which  the  cells  are 
metamorphosed  into  keratin.  These  cells  are 
gradually  worn  off,  and  are  replaced  from  the 
layers  below. 

In  seeking  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the 
many-layered  epidermis  we  must  study  the  com- 
parative ontogenetic  and  phylogenetic  develop- 
ment of  epidermis.  At  the  time  of  gastrulation 
the  ectoderm  of  mammals,  from  which  alone  the 
epidermis  is  derived,  is  unistratous.  In  this 
condition  it  is  like  the  epidermis  of  all  inverte- 
brates. In  this  condition,  too,  it  persists  in 
Amphioxiis  to  an  adult  stage.  Quite  early  in 
the  embryonic  development  of  mammals,  how- 
ever, the  nuclei  arrange  themselves  in  two  layers 
as  though  forced  to  do  so  by  pressure.  Such  a 
condition  prevails  in  the  human  embryo  of  two 
months.  (See  EiiBRTOLOGT,  HrM.\x.)  The  more 
superficial  layer  consists  of  flattened,  transpar- 
ent, hexagonal  elements — the  deeper  layer  of 
smaller  cells;  so  that  already  a  separation  into 
a  'stratum  comeum'  and  'stratum  mucosum'  has 
appeared.  This  partly  differentiated  condition 
of  the  epidermis  occurs  in  the  amphibian  larvae. 
In  the  adult  Amphibia  the  epidermis  may  become 
many-layered.  The  outer  layer  is  cast  from  time 
to  time  in  one  piece  in  Amphibia  and  Reptilia. 
In  birds  and  mammals  the  comified  cells  are  be- 
ing constantly  shed.  In  Amphioxus  and  fishes 
the  epidermis  is  provided  with  a  cuticula,  while 
in  some  larval  forms  and  in  certain  regions  of 
adults  it  is  ciliated.  The  epidermis  is  separated 
fiom  the  cutis  by  a  basement  membrane. 

Types  of  Derma.  The  derma  is  composed  of 
cc-nnective  tissue  and  is  derived  from  mesen- 
ehvTne.  This  is  a  more  compact  layer  than  the 
looser  subdermal  tissue  that  lies  still  deeper. 
Three  types  of  derma  may  be  distinguished:  ( 1) 
That  of  Amphioxus,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  flat 
cells,  together  with  a  gelatinous  substance  which 
they  have  secreted  from  their  outer  surfaces ;  ( 2 ) 
that  of  fishes  and  amphibians,  in  which  the 
bundles  of  connective  tissue  run  in  two  direc- 
tions, parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  surface; 
(3)  that  of  birds  and  mammals,  in  which  the 
above  described  distribution  of  connective  tissue 
bundles  is  lost,  and  the  boundary  between  derma 
and  epidermis  is  no  longer  straight,  but  strongly 
corrugated.  The  derma  sends  up  projections  or 
papillae  into  the  epidermis.  The  derma  of  man 
belongs  to  this  type,  but  in  its  ontogenetic  de- 
velopment it  passes  through  stages  much  resem- 
bling the  first  two. 

Within  the  integument  various  structures  are 
differentiated,  such  as  pigment  in  granules  or 
specialized  cells;  glands,  both  unicellular  and 
multicellular — scutes  or  scales  of  reptiles,  feath- 
ers of  birds,  hair,  nails,  hoofs,  and  claws;  and 
dermal  bones  and  teeth  (qq.v.). 
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Dermal  bones  and  teeth  of  higher  vertebrates 
have  probably  been  derived  from  the  dermal 
bones  or  bony  scales  and  the  tooth-structures  of 
fishes.  Neither  Amphioxus  nor  cyclostomes  pos- 
sess any  trace  of  an  exoskeleton.  Longitudinal 
and  transverse  rows  of  small  denticles  are  pres- 
ent in  selachians.  Each  denticle  consists  of  a 
basal  plate  and  a  spine.  The  dentine  of  this  scale 
is  formed  by  the  mesoderm,  while  the  ectoderm 
forms  the  enamel  which  covers  the  denticle.  The 
first  impulse  toward  tooth-formation  seems  to 
reside  in  the  derma.  The  teeth  of  fishes  are 
fused  with  the  tooth-cement.  The  teeth  of  some 
reptiles  lie  in  sockets  in  the  bone.  The  teeth  of 
selachians  lie  in  several  rows  upon  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws.  Only  one  or  two  of  these  rows  are 
fimctional  at  a  time.  The  outer  rows  are  re- 
placed from  time  to  time  by  the  younger  and  in- 
ner rows.  In  mammals  the  process  of  replace- 
ment of  teeth  is  limited  in  most  cases  to  one 
occurrence,  and  the  number  of  teeth  is  also  lim- 
ited. The  gap  in  the  number  of  teeth  in  selachi- 
ans and  mammals  is  bridged  by  the  gradual 
reduction  occurring  in  intermediate  forms.  Be- 
tween scales  and  the  teeth  of  selachians  also  in- 
termediate forms  occur.  The  dermal  bones  such 
as  occur  in  the  vertebrate  skull,  or  in  the  pectoral 
aich  of  fishes,  are  homologous  with  the  basal 
plates  of  the  dermal  denticles  of  selachians. 
They  are  probably  formed  by  a  fusion  of  such 
plates.  The  dermal  skeleton  is  phylogenetically 
older  than  the  endoskeleton,  but  it  tends  gradu- 
ally to  disappear  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the 
animal  scale. 

Consult:  Wiedersheim,  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  Vertehrates  (Eng.  trans.,  3d  ed.,  Jena,  1893)  ; 
Lang,  Text-Book  of  Comparative  Anatomy  (Lon- 
don, 1891-96). 

INTEGUMENT  (in  plants).  A  general  term, 
but  technically  applied  in  seed-plants  to  the 
specially  developed  coat  of  the  ovule.  The  in- 
tegument is  never  absolutely  complete,  as  it 
leaves  at  the  apex  of  the  ovule  a  small  opening 
through  which  the  pollen-tube  enters,  known  as 
the  'micropyle,'  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
ovule  (chalaza)  it  is  not  distinguishable  as  a 
layer.  In  mffny  cases  an  ovule  has  two  integu- 
ments.   See  Ovule. 

INTELLECT  (Lat.  intellectus,  understand- 
ing, from  intellegere,  intelligere,  to  perceive,  from 
inter,  between  +  legere,  to  choose,  gather).  The 
common  name  for  the  mental  processes  concerned 
in  the  function  of  cognition.  It  is  thus  the  coun- 
terpart of  feeling  and  will.  ( See  these  titles,  and 
Affection.)  In  the  older  psychology,  a  distinc- 
tion was  drawn,  in  various  Avays,  between  'high- 
er' and  'lower'  forms  of  cognition  (see  Fac- 
TLTiEs),  and  intellect  was  thus  marked  off  from 
sense,  or  from  sense  and  imagination.  "There  is 
nothing  in  the  intellect  that  has  not  previously 
been  in  sense,"  says  Descartes ;  but  Leibnitz  adds, 
"except  the  intellect  itself."  Kant's  'pure  intel- 
lect' is,  similarly,  an  intellect  freed  in  its  opera- 
tion from  the  intermixture  of  sense.  In  modern 
terminology,  intellect  covers  both  sensation  and 
its  derivatives;  so  that  its  treatment  includes 
the  study  of  the  formation  of  perception  and  idea, 
the  association  of  ideas,  memory  and  recognition, 
passive  and  active  imagination,  and  reasoning. 
The  Avord  'intellection'  is  sometimes  reserved  for 
the  formation  of  concepts  and  judgments  and  for 


reasoning;  see  the  discussion  of  these  processes 
under  Logic. 

The  root-function  in  intellect  is  discrimination 
(see  Discrimination,  Sensible),  which  implies 
awareness  of  the  likeness  of  similar  and  of  the 
difi"erence  of  dissimilar  things,  and  (in  the  case 
of  man)  capacity  to  report  in  language  upon  this 
likeness  and  difference.  The  discriminative  func- 
tion is  supported  and  extended  by  that  of  repro- 
duction (see  Memory),  which  adds  a  past  and  a 
future  to  the  present  domain  of  mind.  Discrimi- 
nation and  reproduction  have  been  variously  sub- 
divided, both  upon  a  genetic  and  upon  a  logical 
basis.  Classifications  of  the  latter  kind  are,  how- 
ever, merely  aids  to  the  presentation  of  psychol- 
ogy, and  do  not  themselves  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  of  mind;  while  genetic  classifications 
have  so  far  rested  rather  upon  the  logic  of  some 
psychological  system,  or  upon  biological  analo- 
gies, than  upon  unbiased  observation  of  the  de- 
veloping organism.  Consult:  Bain,  The  Senses 
and  the  Intellect  (London,  1868)  ;  Sully,  Human 
Mind  (London,  1892)  ;  Ladd,  Psychology :  De- 
scriptive and  Explanatory  (New  York,  1894)  ; 
Titchener,  Outline  of  Psychology  (New  York, 
1899).  See  Animal  Psychology;  Genetic 
Psychology. 

INTELLECTUALISM  (from  intellectual, 
from  Lat.  intellectualis,  pertaining  to  the  under- 
standing, from  intellectus,  understanding).  The 
philosophical  theory  that  the  intellect,  rather 
than  the  affections  or  the  will,  is  the  fundamental 
process  of  consciousness,  and  therefore,  on  an 
idealistic  interpretation  of  reality,  the  ultimate 
basis  and  support  of  all  existence.  It  stands  op- 
posed to  voluntarism  (q.v. )  and  to  certain  forms 
of  mysticism  (q.v.)  which  emphasize  the  episte- 
mological  and  metaphysical  importance  of  the 
affections. 

INTEMPERANCE.  See  Alcoholism;  In- 
toxication ;   Drunkenness  ;   Temperance. 

INTENSITY  OF  SENSATION  (from  Lat. 
intensus,  p.p.  of  intendere,  to  stretch  out,  from 
in,  in  -+-  tendere,  to  stretch,  Gk.  reiveiv,  teinein, 
Skt.  tan,  to  stretch).  One  of  the  four  attributes 
of  sensation,  the  others  being  quality,  extent,  and 
duration.  The  intensive  aspect  of  sensation  is 
that  "property  which  enables  us  to  compare  it 
with  otliers  in  respect  to  vividness"  ( Kuelpe ) . 
Theoretically  every  sensation  must  possess  a  cer- 
tain .  intensity  in  order  to  enter  consciousness. 
In  the  sphere  of  vision,  however,  there  exist  cer- 
tain facts  which  make  it  advisable,  according  to 
some  psychologists,  to  eliminate  the  attribute 
of  intensity.  Variation  of  the  amplitude  of 
vibration  of  the  stimulus  acting  upon  the  retina 
effects  a  variation  not  only  in  the  luminosity, 
but  also,  under  most  conditions,  in  the  color-tone 
and  the  saturation  of  the  correlated  sensation. 
Here,  then,  intensity  seems  reducible  to  quality. 
This  is  the  position  of  Hering  and  Hillebrand. 
On  the  other  hand,  Konig  maintains  that  there 
are  two  places  in  the  spectrum  (the  one  in  the 
red  and  the  other  in  the  violet)  where  this  does 
not  hold  true.  G.  E.  Miiller  has,  furthermore, 
sought  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  defining  in- 
tensity as  degree,  the  distance  of  a  sensation 
from  the  zero- point  (apart  from  qualitative 
change) .  If  two  colors  are  both  reduced,  that 
which  reaches  the  zero-point  first  has  the  less 
intensity.  If  we  add  to  or  subtract  from  the 
brightness  of  a  given  color  quality,  we  change  its 
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intensity,  but  we  do  not  interpret  the  alteration 
simply  as  a  change  in  intensity,  because  there  is 
always  in  operation  a  centrally  excited  sensation 
ol  gray.  (See  VisiAL  Se-nsation.)  If  we  could 
ehauge  the  intensity  of  a  color-tone  without  hav- 
ing this  central  process  in  operation,  the  change 
v.ould  be  correctly  noted  as  intensive  only. 

The  main  problems  of  intensity  are  two:  (1) 
That  of  the  minimal  intensity  of  sensation,  and 
(2)  that  of  the  change  in  intensity  of  stimulus 
which  is  just  noticeable  in  sensation.  There  must 
be,  accordingly,  a  determination  for  each  sense 
department  of  the  intensive  limen  (q.v.),  and  of 
the  inteni^ive  sensible  discrimination.  The  im- 
portance of  these  problems  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  classics  of  the  science  of  psycho- 

Ehysics  (q.v.)  have  been  concerned  with  the  re- 
ition  obtaining  between  intensity  of  stimulus 
and  intensity  of  sensation  rather  than  with  the 
more  intricate  de|)endencies  between  the  other 
attributes  of  stimulus  and  sensation. 

The  liminal  intensity  of  pressure  depends  upon 
the  place  stimulated'.  With  cork  pellets  as 
veights,  it  has  been  found  to  be  2  mg.  upon  the 
forehead,  nose,  and  cheeks;  5  mg.  upon  the  lips, 
upper  arm,  and  nape  of  the  neck;  10  mg.  upon 
the  fingers ;  and  1  g.  on  the  nails.  By  stimulat- 
ing individual  pressure  spots  with  fine  hairs.  Von 
Frey  obtained  much  lower  values,  averaging,  for 
the  calf  1.44  gr.  mm.,  and  for  the  wrist  1.28  gr. 
mm.  (where  gr.  denotes  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  hair,  and  mm.  denotes  the  radius  of  its  cross- 
section  ) .  The  pain  limen,  as  recorded  by  the  hair 
method.  gi\;;.s   the  following  values  in  gr/mm'. 


than  that  for  warmth;  that  the  sensitivity  10 
greater  over  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  body  than 
in  the  median  plane;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  it  in- 
creases from  the  periphery  toward  the  trunk. 
The  liminal  intensity  for  taste  depends  not  only 
on  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  but  also  on 
the  area  stimulated,  the  amount  of  movement 
within  the  buccal  cavity,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  excitability  of  the  taste  ner\'es  prevailing 
at  the  time.  Furthermore,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
is  most  sensitive  to  sweet,  the  base  to  bitter,  the 
sides  to  sour,  and  the  body  to  salt.  The  average 
liniina  have  been  foiud  to  be  represented  by  tiie 
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FiS.    1.     rOKM     OF     BCKIPTTRI'S    APPABATC8    FOR  TBSmS 

SESBiTinry  to  TorcH. 
The  rack  bears  rods  with  cork  pellets  of  different  weights 
depending  from  them.    The  weight  of  the  lightest  of  these 
cannot  be  felt  on  the  hand  by  the  normal  subject. 

where  mm'  denotes  the  area  of  the  cross-section 
of  the  hair:  over  the  epicondyle  of  the  humerus, 
30;  over  the  radius,  20;  over  the  knee-pan,  49; 
over  the  olecranon  of  the  ulna,  40:  on  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  eye,  2  to  7.  On  account  of  the 
variation  of  the  actual  temperature  of  the  skin, 
or  the  'physiological  zero-point,'  the  examination 
of  the  intensive  sensibility  of  temperature  sensa- 
tions exhibits  peculiar  difficulties.  We  can  mere- 
ly say  that  the  sensitivity  for  cold  is  greater 
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Fig.   2.   lebkaxx's   appabatits    fob    DKTKHMnnsQ   ths 

UM£S  OF  SOUND    IXTENSITT. 

The  forceps  Z  containing  a  leaden  ball  is  placed  on  the 
head  of  a  millimeter  screw.  The  ball  is  released  by  pressure 
of  the  forceps  and  falls,"  along  the  dotted  line,  on  the  slant- 
ing surface,  which  is  covered  with  cloth  and  on  which  is 
laid  a  glass  or  copper  plate.  The  height  of  the  fall  regu- 
lates accurately  the  objective  intensity  of  the  sound 
stimulus. 

following  figures,  based  upon  a  solution  in  100 
parts  of  distilled  water:  salt,  0.24;  saccharine, 
0.49;  hydrochloric  acid,  0.0063;  sulphate  of 
quinine,  0.00005.  The  intensity  of  olfactory  sen- 
sations is  likewise  dependent  upon  the  rate  and 
manner  of  breathing,  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the 
odorous  vapor,  and  the  general  conditions  of  the 
smell  organs,  as  well  as  upon  the  amount  of 
saturation  of  the  air  with  the  minute  particles 
of  the  odorous  substance.  Current  figures  show 
that  the  limen  is  very  low  for  some  qualities; 
e.g.  musk,  1/200000  mg.;  sulphureted  hydrogen, 
1/5000  mg. ;  bromine,  1/600  mg.  In  audition,  the 
existence  of  absolute  silence  is  to  be  doubted. 
Most  authorities  agree  that  we  can  never  get 
free  from  the  noises  caused  by  the  pumping  of 
the  blood  through  the  ears.  Closing  the  ears,  or 
standing  with  open  ears  near  any  reflecting  sur- 
face, only  intensifies  the  sound.  The  liminal  in- 
tensity for  noise  may,  then,  be  regarded  as  that 
intensity  which  is  just  perceptible  above  this 
internal  sound.  A  cork  pellet  weighing  1  mg. 
and  falling  through  1  mm.  upon  a  glass  plate 
can  just  be  heard  at  91  mm.  from  the  ear.  A  tone 
from  a  pipe  givin;r  181  vs.  per  second  is  audible 
when  the  air-particles  set  in  motion  by  it  pos- 
sess an  amplitude  of  excursion  of  only  0.00004 
mm.,  and  the  mechanical  work  done  by  it  upon 
the  ear  is  one  three-billionth  kilogram-meter. 
Other  investigations  have  placed  the  latter  value 
as  low  as  0.0022  mg.-mm.  The  sensitivity  for 
high  tones  is  in  general  greater  than  that  for 
lew  tones.  The  investigation  of  the  brightness 
limen  reveals  a  difficulty  analogous  to  that  cited 
in  connection  with  the  auditory  limen.  The 
existence  of  the  *idio-retinal  light'  precludes  abso- 
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hite  sightlessness,  as  the  'idio-aural  noise'  pre- 
cludes absolute  silence.  For  external  stimulation, 
the  brightness  limen  may  be  put  at  the  illu- 
mination of  black  velvet  by  a  stearin  candle 
nine  meters  distant.  It  is  sometimes  estimated 
(though  too  high)  at  1/300  the  light  of  the  full 
moon.  In  one-half  second  this  light  exerts  upon 
the  retina  the  energy  required  to  raise  1/15  mg. 
of  water  one  billionth  of  a  degree  C.  For  the 
liminal  sensitivity  to  articular  sensations,  see 
Movement. 

The  investigations  of  the  intensive  sensible  dis- 
crimination are  included  under  Weber's  law,  a 
proposition  which  may  be  stated  thus:  the  ratio 
of  the  increment  of  stimulus,  necessary  to  give 
a  noticeably  different  sensation,  to  the  existing 
stimulus  is  constant.  The  problem  is,  then,  to 
discover  whether  this  principle  of  the  constancy 
of  the  relative  difference  limen  is  applicable  to 
each  sense  department,  and  to  ascertain  the  nu- 
merical value  of  the  constant  in  those  depart- 
ments in  which  its  applicability  is  established. 
E.  H.  Weber  himself  determined  the  constants 
for  pressure  as  follows:  with  simultaneous  ap- 
plication of  the  weights  to  both  hands,  1/3 ;  with 
successive  applications  to  the  same  hand,  1/14  to 
-1/30 ;  with  simultaneously  lifted  weights  ( involv- 
ing both  pressure  and  strain  sensations)  1/15  to 
l/'20;  v.'ith  weights  lifted  successively  with  one 
hand,  1/40.  These  figures  have  been  modified  by 
subsequent  investigators,  notably  G.  T.  Fechner, 
J.  Merkel,  and  recently  L.  Martin  and  G.  E.  Miil- 
ler  (in  an  extended  qualitative  analysis  of  the 
conditions  of  such  tests).  The  discriminability  of 
temperature  intensities  varies  with  the  part  of 
the  body  tested,  and  especially,  it  seems,  with  the 
thickness  of  the  epidermis.  Fechner's  constant 
is  1.8°  C,  E.  H.  Weber's  1.4°  to  1.5°  C.  The 
region  of  finest  discrimination  seems  to  be  that 
between  26°  and  33°  C.  Cooling  is  noted  sooner 
than  warming,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 
Of  taste,  little  is  known  save  that  Weber's  law 
holds  approximately  for  bitter  and  salt.  The 
phenomenon  of  'taste  contrast'  is  a  source  of  un- 
avoidable disturbance  in  this  field.  A  careful 
survey  of  the  olfactory  sense  has  confirmed  the 
applicability  of  Weber's  law  to  smell,  and  es- 
tablished the  constant  at  1/3  with  36  per  cent, 
of  the  substances  tested,  and  at  1/4  for  26  per 
cent.  Most  successful  results  are  those  obtained 
in  audition.  The  relative  sensible  discrimination 
for  noise,  tested  by  the  fall  phonometer  or  the 
sound  pendulum,  remains  constant  at  1/3  within  a 
wide  range  of  intensities.  Technical  difficulties 
impede  the  observation  of  tones,  but  enough  has 
been  done  to  show  that,  at  least  within  the 
central  part  of  the  scale,  variations  in  tonal  in- 
tensity follow  the  law.  Work  in  hriqhtness  is 
subject  to  many  sources  of  error — difficulties  in 
securing  standard  conditions  of  adaptation,  accom- 
modation, etc.  The  manj''  investigations  which 
have  been  completed  do  not,  therefore,  concur  as 
to  the  constant,  which  is  variously  estimated  at 
1/60,  1/100, 1/120  to  1/230.  The  value  1/1 10  may 
be  assumed  as  approximately  correct.  Of  interest 
in  this  connection  is  the  apparatus  which  can  be 
employed  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  con- 
stancy or  to  indicate  its  numerical  value.  'Mas- 
son's  disks'  are  white  disks,  on  one  radius  of 
which  a  number  of  heavy  black  sections  are 
marked.  Upon  rapid  revolution  there  is  pro- 
duced a  series  of  concentric  gray  rings  decreas- 
ing in  darkness  toward  a  periphery.     The  same 


ring  remains,  within  certain  limits,  just  visibly 
gray  when  the  illumination  is  changed. 
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Kiesow,  Philosophische  Btudien,  vol.  x.  (Leipzig, 
1894);  Kuelpe,  Outlines  of  Psychology  (New 
York,  1895)  ;  Martin  and  Mueller,  Zur  Analyse  der 
Unterschiedsempfindlichkeit ;  experiment elle  liei- 
trage  (Leipzig,  1899)  ;  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie, 
vol.  i.  (ib.,  1883)  ;  Wundt,  Grundziige  der  physio- 
logischen  Psychologic,  vol.  i.  (ib.,  1893).  See 
Psychology,  Experimental;  Fechner ;  Fsycho- 
niYsics ;  Psychological  Apparatus. 

INTENT  (Lat.  intentus,  purpose,  from  in- 
tendere,  to  stretch,  intend,  from  in,  in  -+-  tendere, 
to  stretch;  connected  with  Gk.  rtivecv,  teinein, 
Skt.  tan,  to  stretch,  and  ultimately  with  Eng. 
thin).  As  employed  in  law,  the  purpose  or  de- 
sign with  which  an  act  is  done.  Ordinarily  the 
legal  consequences  Avhich  flow  from  acts  are  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  intent  or  motive  with 
which  the  acts  are  performed.  This  is  true  of 
all  violations  of  the  general  rights,  known  as 
rights  in  rem,  more  commonly  described  as  prop- 
erty and  personal  rights.  Thus  the  right  to  be 
free  from  trespass  and  the  right  to  be  secure  from 
violence  or  from  arbitrary  arrest  do  not  depend 
in  the  least  on  the  motive  or  intent  of  the  person 
violating  them.  It  is  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  rights  claimed  flow  from  the  engage- 
ments of  a  party,  or  in  which  the  law  has,  from 
motives  of  its  own,  attached  consequences  to  the 
intent  with  which  an  act  is  performed,  that  in- 
tent acquires  any  legal  significance.  Obviously 
any  rights  claimed  under  a  will,  a  deed,  or  a 
contract  flow  from  the  intent  of  the  person  exe- 
cuting it,  and,  in  certain  classes  of  torts,  a 
maliciovis  or  fraudulent  motive  may  constitute 
the  gravamen  of  the  offense  complained  of. 

But,  in  all  of  these  cases,  it  is  not  the  actual 
and  secret  motive,  but  the  expressed  intent  which 
determines  the  legal  character  of  the  act  in  ques- 
tion. This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  rule  which 
forbids  the  introduction  of  parol  evidence  to  con- 
tradict or  vary  the  terms  of  a  written  instru- 
ment. The  grantor  of  land  is  not  permitted  to 
show  that  he  intended  to  convey  another  and 
different  parcel  of  land.  He  must  stand  by  the 
intent  as  expressed  in  his  deed.  So,  in  a  will, 
a  legacy  to  A  cannot,  by  proof  of  a  contrary 
intention  on  the  testator's  part,  be  converted 
into  a  gift  to  B,  nor  can  one  who  has  sold  a  horse 
for  $100  show  that  he  intended  to  charge  $150 
for  the  animal.  Analogous  to  this  principle  is 
the  rule  applied  in  those  wrongs  in  which  intent 
is  an  element,  as  in  malicious  mischief  and  cer- 
tain cases  of  defamation  and  negligence.  The 
person  committing  tlie  injury  is  held  to  have  in- 
tended the  reasonable  and  probable  consoqviences 
of  his  acts,  and  cannot  exonerate  himself  from 
liability  by  showing  that  his  intention  waa 
i-eally  of  an  innocent  or  benevolent  character. 

There  are  other  classes  of  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  actual  intent  with  which  an  act  was 
performed  is  a  proper  matter  for  judicial  in- 
quiry. This  is  especially  so  in  cases  where  the 
wrongful  intent  is  the  gist  of  the  wrong,  as  in 
actions  for  deceit,  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, in  proceedings  to  set  aside  fraudulent 
conveyances.  See  Deceit;  Fraudflent  Convey- 
AivrcE;  Interpretation  and  Construction; 
Sales;  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 
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IN'TEBAICNA.     Tlie  ancient  name  of  Terni 

(q.v.  i .  ltal\. 

INTER'CAL ABY.  Sh'  t  \  i  hM .  \b  ;  BiSSBX- 
tiij:;  Lkap  \kak. 

IN  TERCEL'LULAR  SYSTEM  (from  I^t. 
inter,  lKt\vi>en  +  Neo-Lat.  ceUulu,  cellule,  di- 
minutive of  I-it.  cella,  cell).  The  system  of 
spaces  in  plants,  often  continuous,  between  the 
cells.  They  may  be  fomie«i  by  the  splittinjr  of 
cell-walls  (schizogenously)  or  by  the  breaking 
down  of  masses  of  tissue  (lysipenously ) .  Spaces 
fornjed  by  splitting  are  found  only  in  the  higher 
plants,  and  do  not  occur  at  all  in  plant.s  below 
the  mosses.  When  a  tissue  is  very  young,  its 
cells  are  angular  and  in  such  close  contact  that 
there  are  no  intercellular  spaces;  but  as  the 
cells  grow  older  they  may  beeome  rounded,  and 
the  common  walls  may  split  at  the  angles,  thus 
producing  intercellular  spaces  of  various  extent. 
When  the  spaces  are  very  large,  as  in  the  stems 
of  water-lilies  (Xj-mphsea),  they  are  called  'air- 
chambers.'  Smaller  intercellular  spaces  are  al- 
most universal  in  the  spongy  parenchyma  of 
leaves,  in  the  pith  of  stems,  and  in  older  paren- 
chyma generally.  To  this  category  belong  many 
glandular  passageways,  like  the  resin-ducts  of 
conifers,  the  mucilage-ducts  of  cycads,  the  gum- 
resin  ducts  of  the  umbellifers,  etc.  Spaces 
formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  masses  of  tissue 
give  rise  to  the  hollow  stems  of  grasses  and 
many  other  plants.  The  cavities  in  the  leaves  of 
quillworts  (Isoetes)  and  many  other  plants  are 
also  formed  in  this  way.  The  oil-glands  of  the 
orange  and  lemon,  many  glands  on  leaves  which 
appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  'pellucid  dots,'  the 
gum-ca\-ities  in  the  tissues  of  cherry-trees,  are 
all  examples  of  lysigenously  formed  glands.  Sec 
Anatomy  of  Plaxts;  Aeratiox. 

INTERCESSION,  Doctrixe  of  (Lat.  inter- 
cessio,  from  intercedcre,  to  intervene,  from  inter, 
between  +  cedere,  to  go) .  A  doctrine  of  theology, 
based  on  certain  passages  of  Scripture  which  are 
held  to  represent  Christ,  after  having  finished 
His  redemptive  work  on  earth,  and  ascended  into 
His  state  of  glory  and  exaltation,  as  ever  plead- 
ing with  God  on  behalf  of  those  whom  He  has 
redeemed  by  the  shedding  of  His  blood  (Rom. 
viii.  34;  Heb.  vii.  25;  I.  John  i.).  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  God  needs  to  be  inter- 
ceded with,  as  if  He  were  still  reluctant  to  for- 
give men,  or  that  Christ's  intercession  makes 
Him  more  merciful  than  te^ore.  The  interces- 
sorj-  work  of  Christ  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
intended  to  make  eternally  individual  applica- 
tion of  the  .sacrifice  of  atonement  to  believers. 
The  doctrine  of  the  intercession  of  Christ  is  held 
alike  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics;  but 
the  latter,  in  addition,  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints, 
on  which  see  Saixts. 

INTERCOLTJMNIATION  (from  Lat.  inter- 
columnium,  space  between  two  columns,  from 
inter,  between  -f-  columna,  column).  In  classic 
architecture,  the  distance  between  the  columns  of 
a  building,  measured  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
The  intercolumniation  varies  in  different  exam- 
ples, and  among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  been 
determined  by  the  taste  and  the  general  scheme 
of  proportions  adopted  for  the  building  rather 
than  by  fixed  rules.  It  may  vary  from  one  and 
a  half  diameters  of  the  column  to  over  three.  An 
intercolumniation    of    two    and    one-quarter    di- 


ameters is  called  en»tyle  by  Vitruvius.  and  re- 
garded as  the  most  appropriate.  The  i-entral  in- 
tercolumniation of  a  colonnade  is  fre<]uently 
made  wider  than  the  others  when  required  for 
access  to  a  gate  or  door. 

INTERDICT  (Lat.  interdictum,  prohibition, 
from  interdicere.  to  forbid,  from  iMl<r,  between  + 
dicere,  to  say,  Gk.  Stucripat,  deiknynai,  Skt.  dii, 
to  point  out:  connected  with  Goth,  gateihan,  to 
tell,  OHG.  zthan,  Ger.  seihen,  AS.  tf-on,  to  ac- 
cuse). An  ecclesiastical  censure  or  penalty  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cliurch,  which  deprives  the 
faithful  of  certain  sacraments  (q.v.),  of  partici- 
pation in  the  celebration  of  the  divine  offices,  and 
of  ecclesiastical  burial.  Interdicts  are  of  three 
kinds — personal,  local,  and  mixed.  When  the 
censure  affects  (Mily  some  designated  individuals, 
it  is  called  a  particular  personal  interdict.  When 
it  affects  a  whole  community  or  corporation,  it  is 
called  a  general  personal  interdict.  A  local  inter- 
dict affects  only  such  individuals  as  are  present 
in  a  designated  place,  and  can  be  avoided  by  re- 
moving from  the  place.  A  particular  local  inter- 
dict affects  only  a  single  monastery,  church,  or 
seminary.  A  general  local  interdict  applies  to 
an  entire  parish,  city,  province,  or  kingdom.  In 
such  general  censures,  certain  churches  are  usu- 
ally ■  excepted.  Lastly,  mixed  interdicts  affect 
both  a  locality  and  all  its  inhabitants  wherever 
they  may  go,  or  a  person  and  any  place  in  which 
he  or  she  may  be.  The  last  is  called  an  ambula- 
tory interdict.  The  principle  on  which  this  ec- 
clesiastical penalty  is  founded  may  be  traced  in 
the  early  discipline  of  public  penance,  by  which 
penitents  were  for  a  time  debarred  from  the  sac- 
raments, and  from  the  privilege  of  presence  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  It  grew  out  of 
excommunication  (q.v.).  and  at  first  was  called 
a  general  excommunication.  Then  it  usually  de- 
prived the  persons  who  dwelt  in  the  excommuni- 
cated place  of  all  sacraments.  From  375  on, 
there  are  instances  of  such  general  excommunica- 
tions. But  the  interdict  proper  took  its  pecu- 
liar form,  although  not  its  name,  in  Xorthem 
France  in  the  ninth  century.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Popes  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  the  term  interdict  was  used  in  its 
te-chnical  meaning  in  1062.  It  came  into  use  as 
an  ordinary  Cliurch  censure  in  the  frequent  con- 
flicts of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power.  It 
was  designed  to  awaken  the  popular  conscience 
to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  by  including  all  alike 
in  the  penalty  with  which  it  was  visited.  In 
this  way  public  pressure  could  be  brought  upon 
the  rulers  who  had  offended.  The  most  famous 
interdicts  are  those  laid  upon  England  in  1171 
by  Alexander  III.  after  the  murder  of  Thomas 
a  Becket  (q.v.)  ;  upon  Scotland  in  1180  by  Alex- 
ander III. ;  on  France,  under  Philip  Augustus,  by 
Innocent  III.,  in  1200  (although  some  historians 
deny  that  any  interdict  was  then  laid)  ;  and  on 
England  under  John,  in  1209.  The  description 
of  England  under  the  last-named  interdict,  as 
detailed  by  some  of  the  contemporary  chroniclers, 
presents  a  striking  picture  of  the  condition  of  a 
country  where  the  interdict  was  strictly  obeyed. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  during  the  continuance  of  an  interdict 
the  people  were  entirely  destitute  of  spiritual 
assistance.  The  severity  had  been  greatly  less- 
ened by  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century;  it 
was  permitted  to  administer  baptism,  confirma- 
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tion,  penance,  and  the  Eucharist  in  all  cases  of 
urgency;  privately  to  confess  and  absolve  all 
•who  were  not  personally  the  guilty  participators 
in  the  crime  which  the  interdict  was  meant  to 
punish ;  to  celebrate  marriage,  with  only  the  wit- 
nesses present;  and  to  confer  orders  in  cases  of 
necessity.  Gregory  IX.  allowed  mass  to  be  said 
once  a  Aveek,  behind  closed  doors,  in  order  to 
consecrate  the  host  for  the  use  of  the  sick; 
Boniface  VIII.  permitted  the  offices  to  be  said 
in  the  churches^  but  the  laity  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded; public  celebration  of  services  were  al- 
lowed on  Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi,  the  festival  of  the  Conception, 
and  a  few  other  occasions.  The  Council  of  Basel 
enacted  very  stringent  rules  as  to  the  use  of  this 
penalty,  and  in  later  times  the  general  interdict 
has  been  entirely  disused.  The  interdict  on 
Venice  in  1606  is  often  cited  as  the  last  one 
pronounced,  but  occasionally,  in  very  special  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  mark  the  horror  of  the 
Church  for  some  enormous  crime,  instances  are 
still  recorded  in  which  a  particular  place  or 
church  has  been  visited  with  the  penalty  of  a 
local  interdict.  Interdict  differs  from  excom- 
munication, in  that  those  under  the  censure  are 
not  given  over  to  eternal  damnation.  It  differs 
also  from  suspension,  which  applies  only  to  ec- 
clesiastics. 

Consult  the  existing  regulations  on  the  subject 
in  Aichner,  Compendium  Juris  Eeclesiastici 
(Brixen,  1900)  ;  Laemmer,  Institutionen  des 
kathoUschen  Kirchenrechts  (Freiburg,  2d  ed. 
1892).  Also:  De  Ligorio,  Thelogia  M oralis,  vol. 
vii.,  251  (Paris,  1834)  ;  Ducange,  Glossarium, 
under  "Interdictum." 

INTERDICT.  In  the  civil  law,  a  judicial 
process  analogous  to  the  injunction  of  English 
and  American  law.  In  its  earliest  form  in 
Roman  law  it  was  a  peremptory  decree  of  the 
praetor,  restraining  any  interference  with  prop- 
erty the  right  to  the  possession  whereof  was  in 
dispute.  It  seems  still,  in  the  modern  civil  law, 
to  be  restricted  to  prohibitions  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  property,  though  in  Scotland  the  term 
is  applied  to  any  process  of  the  Court  of  Session 
restraining  the  performance  of  any  unlawful  act. 
An  interdict  is  not,  however,  limited  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  contemplated  acts,  but  may  also  be 
employed  to  compel  the  restitution  of  property  of 
which  a  person  entitled  to  possession  has  been 
forcibly  deprived,  and  to  compel  the  presentation, 
or  'exhibition,'  of  an  account.  Interdicts  are 
accordingly  classified,  according  to  the  purpose 
sought  to  be  effected,  as  prohibitory,  restitutory, 
and  exhibitory.  Consult  the  authorities  referred 
to  under  Civil  Law;  and  Erskine,  Institute  of 
the  Law  of  Scotland. 

INTERDICTION.  A  process  of  the  civil  law 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  a  person 
who  is  non  compos  mentis  of  the  control  of  his 
property,  and,  on  occasion,  of  other  civil  rights. 
The  process  is  analogous  to  the  inquisition  in 
lunacy  (q.v.)  of  English  and  American  law, 
whereby  the  incapacity  of  a  person  to  manage  his 
own  affairs  may  be  inquired  into,  and  the  man- 
agement of  his  interests  committed  to  a  guardian 
or  trustee.  The  jurisdiction  th\is  exercised  is 
as  old  as  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  was  origi- 
nally employed  only  to  restrain  prodigals  from 
dissipating  their  estates.     By  modern  codes,  it 


is  generally  confined  to  cases  of  imbecility  and 
lunacy;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  French 
code.  In  the  case  of  imbecility  and  lunacy  inter- 
diction may  be  only  partial,  the  interdicted  per- 
son being  forbidden  to  sue,  to  borrow,  to  pledge 
or  hypothecate  his  property,  or  to  make  any  con- 
veyances, without  the  consent  of  the  court;  or  it 
may  be  complete,  in  which  case  a  guardian  or 
curator  is  appointed,  and  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  interdicted  person  committed  to 
him.  The  practice  in  Scotland,  Louisiana,  and 
Quebec  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Con- 
tinental States,  whose  legal  systems  are  borrowed 
from  that  of  Rome.  Consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  Civil  Law;  also  Erskine,  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Law  of  Scotland. 

IN'TERES'SE  TER^MINI  (ML.,  interest  in 
a  term ) .  At  the  common  law,  the  interest  which 
a  tenant  for  years  has  in  the  lands  leased  to  him, 
before  he  has  entered  upon  them.  The  lease  is  re- 
garded as  conferring  only  an  inchoate  title  or 
estate,  which  requires  an  entry  by  the  tenant  to 
perfect  it.  But  though  the  interesse  termini  falls 
short  of  being  a  complete  leasehold  estate,  it  is 
yet  more  than  a  mere  chose  in  action  (q.v.)  or 
right  of  entry  (q.v.).  It  is  a  true  interest  or 
estate,  a  right  in  rem  (q.v.),  capable  of  aliena- 
tion and  of  transmission  upon  the  death  of  the 
tenant  to  his  personal  representatives,  and  gen- 
erally in  the  United  States  the  same  statutory 
remedies  are  available  as  in  case  of  the  perfected 
estate.     See  Lease;  Leasehold. 

INTEREST  (OF.  interest,  Ft.  interet,  in- 
terest, from  Lat.  interest,  it  concerns,  3d  pers. 
sg.  pres.  ind.  of  interesse,  to  concern,  from  inter, 
between  -f-  esse,  to  be).  A  certain  profit  or 
premium  for  the  use,  forbearance,  or  detention  of 
money.  In  spite  of  the  natural  feeling  that  the 
payment  of  interest  was  a  hardship,  and  that 
to  exact  interest  from  a  borrower  was  to  take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  his  necessities,  all 
the  chief  peoples  of  antiquity  recognized  that 
interest  might  lawfully  he  stipulated  in  con- 
nection with  a  loan,  and  might  be  awarded  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court  even  when  no  such  stipu- 
lation had  been  made.  Babylonian  tablets  show 
ordinary  loans  at  moderate'  interest,  and  also 
niaritime  loans,  in  which  the  claim  of  the  credi- 
tor for  his  principal  was  extinguished  by  the  loss 
of  the  ship,  and  on  which  a  much  higher  rate  of 
interest  was  exacted.  It  was  very  common 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  the  Mosaic  law 
contains  a  prohibition  against  the  taking  of 
usury  (or  interest,  as  it  should  have  been  trans- 
lated) from  the  Jews,  but  permitted  it  as  to  all 
other  races.  The  Greek  and  the  Roman  laws 
recognized  interest.  The  Romans  called  it  pay- 
ment for  use  (usurce) ,  and  assimilated  it  to  the 
natural  yield  or  increase  derived  from  organic 
nature  by  classing  it,  with  rent,  among  civil  or 
legal  fruits  (fructus  civiles).  They  did  not  limit 
it  to  the  loan  of  money  exclusively:  any  generic 
or  'fungible'  things,  like  wheat,  wine,  or  oil, 
could  be  stipulated. 

Aristotle  speaks  of  it,  but  condemns  it  as 
vicious,  holding  that  money  is  'naturally  barren,' 
and  that  to  make  it  'breed  money'  is  preposterous 
and  a  perversion  of  the  end  of  its  institution, 
which,  he  declared,  was  to  serve  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  not  for  purposes  of  increase. 
Through  a  misconstruction  of  the  real  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  clearly 
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a  political  and  n<  '  precept,  and  follow- 

iug  the  curiously  lunmw  {Hiilosophy  of  Aristotle 
oil  this  subji'ct.  till"  Christian  Church  and  laymen 
carlv  condfuiiK'd  the  custom,  and  held  any  inter- 
est "to  be  usury  and  ajniin-t  ^mmhI  morals.  The 
M-cular  law  in  Christ iiui  nutioiid  luiturally  fol- 
lowed the  ecclesiastical  in  those  times,  and  the 
taking  of  interest  was  forbidden  in  England  from 
the  reign  of  King  Alfred  in  tlie  ninth  century  to 
the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  The  prohibition  of  in- 
terest led.  of  course,  to  many  evasions;  and  to 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  successful  of  these 
rl  'interest'  owes  its  modern  technical 
At  Roman  law,  interest  (quod  actoris 

the  difference   to  the  plaintiff)    meant 

ilamages.  The  Church  itself  did  not  deny  that 
cue  from  whom  money  was  wrongfully  withheld 
was  entitled  to  damages.  Contracts  for  the  re- 
payment of  money  loaned  were  accordingly  so 
drawn  as  to  insure  a  technical  default  on  the 
part  of  the  borrower,  and  the  damages  to  be  paid 
on  tiifault  were  stipulated  in  advance.  The  pro- 
hibition of  interest  led  also  to  the  development 
of  new  legal  institutions  like  the  commanditay 
or  silent  partnership,  in  which  paj-ment  for  the 
use  of  money  took  the  form  of  a  share  of  profits. 
The  prohibition  of  interest  was  generally  re- 
scinded by  secular  legislation  before  or  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages;  in  Germany,  however, 
not  until  1577.  By  the  statute  of  37  Henry  VIII., 
ch.  is.,  in  1545,  interest  to  the  amount  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  was  permitted.  This  was  ac- 
complished in  a  negative  manner,  by  simply  pro- 
viding penalties  for  taking  more  than  that 
amount,  thus  giving  only  an  indirect  sanction  to 
taking  it  at  all.  Bv  statute  of  12  Anne  II.,  ch. 
xvi.,5  per  cent,  was  fixed  as  the  maximum  amount 
of  interest  which  could  be  demanded.  In  the 
United  States  the  demand  of  interest  on  money 
due  has  always  been  recognized  as  just.  How- 
ever, the  right  to  interest  exists  only  by  virtue 
of  such  statutes  or  by  agreement  of  parties,  and 
does  not  follow  necessarily  as  a  legal  right  from 
the  mere  fact  that  one  has  another's  money  in  his 
possession,  or  owes  him  money  by  contract.  For 
example,  in  the  absence  of  statute  or  agreement, 
if  A  loans  B  $100  to  be  paid  on  demand,  A  may 
demand  paj-ment  five  years  hence,  but  is  not  en- 
titled to  interest  for  that  time.  And  even  under 
such  statutes  interest  does  not  begin  to  accrue 
until  monej-  is  due  and  payable,  because  not  until 
that  time  is  there  an  unjust  detention  from  the 
owner.  Previous  to  the  debt  becoming  due,  the 
matter  is,  in  contemplation  of  law,  regulated  by 
agreement  of  the  parties. 

The  statutes  in  most  jurisdictions  provide  that 
interest  shall  be  allowed  at  a  fixed  rate  on  all 
sums  when  they  become  due.  as  on  a  debt  for 
goods  sold  and  delivered  when  the  period  of  credit 
has  expired.  It  is  not  customary,  however,  to 
exact  interest  in  such  cases  unless  the  creditor 
is  forced  to  sue  on  his  claim.  In  some  States, 
and  in  England,  interest  is  allowed  in  certain  tort 
actions  on  the  amount  of  the  damages  awarded 
from  the  time  the  claim  accrued,  but  this  is  not 
the  general  rule. 

A  distinction  is  usually  made  between  the  rate 
which  will  be  allowed  by  law,  usually  called  the 
'legal  rate,'  where  it  is  not  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties,  or  where  allowed  by  operation  of  law,  as 
on  a  judgment,  and  the  maximum  rate  which  may 
be  stipulated  for  bv  contract,  sometimes  known 
as  the  conventional  rate.     For  example,  in  Ohio 


the  statutes  provide  that  6  per  cent,  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  sums  on  which  interest  is  chargeable 
by  operation  of  law,  as  on  a  judgment  after  its 
cntrj',  and  on  sums  due  where  no  rate  is  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties,  whereas  8  per  cent,  may  be 
legally  demanded  if  provided  for  by  express  con- 
tract. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  interest  fixed  by 
law  in  the  States  and  Territories  ot  the  Unite<l 
States: 


STATES  AKD  TKBBrrORIBS 

Legal  rate 
percent. 

Rate 

aDowed  by 

coDtraet 

per  wnt. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. 

8 

5 
6 
6 
6 
7 
8 
7 

8 
6 
6 
8 
6 

8 

8 

any 

10 

any 

Connecticut 

.< 

Delaware 

6 

District  of  ('oliiiiihia 

10 

Florida                        

10 

8 

Idaho 

13 

Illinois. 

7 

Indiana 

8 

Iowa 

8 

10 

Kentucky 

6 

Louisiana. 

8 

Maine 

any 

Maryland 

Massaehueetts 

Michigan 

any 

7 

Minnesota 

10 

10 

Missouri 

8 

Montana 

12 

Nebraska 

8 

6 

New  Jersey 

6 

New  Mexico „ 

New  York .-... 

6 

North  Carolina. 

S 

North  Dakota 

u 

Ohio 

8 

Oklahoma. 

12 

Oregon 

10 

6 

Rhode  Island „ 

South  Carolina. 

any 
8 

South  T)AkntA 

12 

any 

Texas 

10 

Utah 

any 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.                                 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

6 
6 

any 
6 
10 
12 

These  rates  are  occasionally  changed  by 
statute,  but  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
variation  in  recent  years.  An  interesting  fact  is 
that  several  Eastern  States,  as  Massachusetts, 
have  removed  all  limitations  oa  rates  by  contract, 
and  in  New  York  any  rate  may  be  charged  by 
contract  on  loans  exceeding  $5000  payable  on 
demand,  and  known  to  the  financial  world  as 
'call  loans.' 

In  Great  Britain,  after  the?  existence  of  rigor- 
ous measures  against  excessive  interest  for  cen- 
turies, all  statutes  against  usury  and  fixing  rates 
or  interest  were  repealed  by  the  act  of  17  and  18 
Vict.,  ch.  xc.  (1854).  The  power  of  the  court 
of  equity  to  relieve  against  unconscionable  bar- 
gains as  to  interest  still  exists;  and  in  1900,  by 
the  Money  Lenders'  Act,  special  provision  was 
made  for  setting  aside  a  contract  made  with  a 
professi<mal  lender  of  money  where  an  oppressive 
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rate  of  interest  is  charged.  In  France  the  legal 
rate  is  5  per  cent.,  but  more  may  be  demanded 
by  contract. 

The  usual  method  of  calculating  interest  is  to 
compute  it  on  the  principal  sum  originally  due 
for  the  period  wliich  has  elapsed  at  the  time  of 
computation,  but  by  agreement  compound  interest 
may  be  allowed;  that  is,  the  arrears  of  interest 
for  each  year  are  added  to  the  principal  sum, 
and  interest  for  the  following  year  is  computed 
on  this  accumulation,  and  so  on,  thus  giving  the 
investor  interest  upon  interest.  It  is  customary 
to  compute  interest  in  this  manner  upon  deposits 
in   savings   institutions. 

In  popular  usage,  interest  is  the  payment  made 
by  a  borrower  for  the  use  of  a  sum  of  wealth 
for  a  definite  period  of  time ;  it  is  expressed  as  the 
ratio  which  that  payment  bears  to  the  value  of 
the  wealth  loaned — the  'principal.'  In  economic 
theory  the  term  interest  is  used  in  a  broader 
sense,  and  signifies  the  return  for  the  use  of  capi- 
tal, whether  the  employment  of  capital  is  made 
directly  by  its  owner  or  by  another  person  to 
whom  it  has  been  loaned.  In  the  latter  instance 
it  appears  as  a  sum  paid  by  the  borrower  over 
and  above  the  amount  received  in  loan.  It  is 
calculated  at  a  certain  percentage  of  the  capital 
to  be  paid  annually.  Economists  distinguish 
from  interest  that  part  of  the  gross  product 
which  is  necessary  to  replace  the  original  capital, 
and  the  extra  return  to  capital  which  appears  in 
enterprises  involving  risk  of  loss,  as  well  as 
chance  gains  and  the  abnormal  return  due  to 
superior  management.  The  last  three  forms  of 
income  are  usually  classed  under  the  head  of 
profits   ( q.v. ) . 

Loan  or  contract  interest  may  be  paid  for 
wealth  for  immediate  consumption  as  well  as 
for  wealth  which  is"  employed  as  capital.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  industrial  development, 
when  little  capital  was  used,  loans  normally 
assumed  the  former  character.  Money  was 
loaned  to  those  persons  who  Avere  in  temporary 
distress,  or  to  spendthrifts  wlio  desired  to  an- 
ticipate future  revenues.  In  either  case  the 
repayment  of  the  principal  was  a  hardship,  and 
the  additional  payment  of  interest,  usually  cal- 
culated at  a  high  rate  because  of  uncertainty  of 
repayment  or  because  of  the  necessities  of  the 
borrower,  was  peculiarly  vexatious.  For  these 
reasons  the  taking  of  interest  was  generally  con- 
demned by  public  sentiment,  and  frequently  pe- 
nalized by  legislators.  (See  Usury.)  This  was 
the  case  in  ancient  and  mediipval  nations ;  and 
much  the  same  attitude  survives  in  backward 
communities  of  the  present  day.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  capitalistic  production,  the  gain  to 
the  borrower  who  invests  the  wealth  borrowed 
in  productive  enterprise  became  so  obvious  that 
the  opposition  to  interest  declined,  and  no  longer 
exists  among  business  men. 

In  competitive  industry  there  is  a  close  con- 
nection between  loan  interest  and  the  return  to 
capital.  It  is  obvious  that  the  explanation  of 
loan  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  had  the  owner 
of  the  capital  employed  it  himself  he  could  have 
secured  a  return  from  its  use.  When  he  turns 
it  over  to  some  one  else  he  foregoes  this  return 
and  must  be  compensated  for  it.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  lender  would  have  used  his  capital  in 
productive  enterprise  or  whether  the  borrower 
does  so.  The  fact  that  it  might  be  so  used  estab- 
lishes a  claim  for  compensation.  Such  an  explana- 


tion does  not  make  it  clear  why  the  owner  of  capi- 
tal secures  a  return  for  its  use,  but  admitting 
that  in  the  present  economic  order  he  does  so,  it 
explains  why  the  borrower  pays  interest  upon  a 
loan.  It  also  serves  to  indicate  certain  limits 
upon  the  rates  of  interest  under  normal  circum- 
stances. Lenders  cannot  demand  more,  nor  can 
borrowers  expect  to  pay  less  than  the  return 
normally  expected  from  tlie  employment  of  capi- 
tal   in   productive   industry. 

Explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  interest 
must  be  sought  in  the  laws  which  make  it 
possible  for  capital  to  produce  a  net  return. 
A  large  number  of  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  existence  of  net  return  to  capital. 
( See  Political  Economy.  )  We  may  notice  here 
three  theories  which  have  attained  the  largest 
following:  (1)  The  abstinence  theory,  which  re- 
gards interest  as  a  reward  for  the  abstinence 
which  the  capitalist  exercises  in  employing  his 
wealth  for  productive  purposes  instead  of  con- 
suming it  unproductively ;  (2)  the  productivity 
theory,  which  lays  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
capital  represents  an  instrument  which  greatly 
increases  the  efficiency  of  labor,  and  therefore 
normally  entitles  its  owner  to  a  reward;  and 
(3)  the  exploitation  theory,  which  regards  labor 
as  the  sole  source  of  wealth,  the  income  known  as 
interest  being  merely  a  tribute  to  the  capitalists 
who  hold  a  monopoly  of  the  opportunities  for 
employment. 

In  recent  economics  a  variety  of  the  abstinence 
theory  has  gained  a  large  following  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  Bcihm-Bawerk,  who  ex- 
plains interest  as  a  result  of  the  universal  under- 
valuation of  future  goods  a.s  compared  with  pres- 
ent goods.  The  productivity  theory  finds  its  fore- 
most champion  in  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark.  In  his 
view,  capital,  as  a  limited  agent  capable  of  in- 
creasing the  outpiit  of  industry,  is  productive  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  labor  is  productive;  and 
the  measure  of  tliis  productivity  is  the  loss  to 
industry  which  would  result  if  the  least  impor- 
tant portion  of  capital  were  withdrawn.  In 
explaining  the  laws  which  govern  interest,  Prof. 
Alfred  Marshall  and  his  followers  take  a  posi- 
tion midway  between  the  productivity  and  ab- 
stinence schools.  The  rate  of  interest  depends 
upon  the  relations  between  the  demand  and  the 
supply  of  capital.  The  demand  for  capital  varies 
with  the  opportunity  for  its  productive  employ- 
ment; the  supply  varies  with  the  readiness  of 
individuals  to  postpone  consumption  to  a  fiiture 
date.  If  productivity  is  high,  the  inducement  to 
save  is  correspondingly  great;  and  consequently 
the  supply  of  capital  increases.  With  increase 
in  supply  of  capital,  its  productivity  declines, 
until  no  reason  exists  for  further  creation  of 
capital.  The  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  tends  to 
become  fixed  at  the  point  where  the  productivity 
of  capital  is  just  sufficient  to  compensate  those 
who  save  for  the  disadvantages  wdiich  attend  the 
postponing  of  consumption,  or  'waiting.' 

Bir.LiOGRAPHY.  Bohm-Bawerk,  Capital  and  In- 
terest, translated  by  Smart  (London,  1890)  ; 
id..  Positive  Theory  of  Capital,  translated  by 
Smart  (London,  1891)  ;  Marx,  Capital,  trans- 
lated (London,  1887)  ;  Clark,  The  Distribution  of 
Wealth  (New  York,  1899)  ;  Marshall,  Principles 
of  Economics  (3d  ed.,  London,  1895).  Consult 
also  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Contract; 
Usury. 
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INTEREST  ( in  psychologj- ) .  Employed  in  a 
verj-  wide  sense,  the  influence  which  objects  exert 
over  the  attention.  An  unusual  sound  interests 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  attracts  our  attention. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  'we  at- 
tend because  we  are  interested,'  if  by  this  we  mean 
that  the  interest  precedes  the  attention.  In 
strictness,  we  are  interested  in  a  particular  ob- 
jei't  or  line  of  thought  only  ichile  we  are  attend- 
ing to  it.  Interest  is.  then,  one  aspect  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  the  feeling  asi)ect.  To  be  interested 
is  to  have  ideas  which  'feel.'  Hence,  an  object 
interests  us  when  it  aflfects  us  pleasantly  or  un- 
pleasantly; though  it  is  more  usual  to  include 
among  interesting  objects  only  those  which  cause 
pleasurable  feeling.  This  explains  the  fact  that, 
although  attention  and  interest  are,  in  part, 
identical,  interest  ser^•e3  to  prolong  the  state  of 
attention.  If  an  impression  affects  us  pleasantly, 
we  tend  to  retain  it  in  mind,  it  Tiolds  the  at- 
tention.' This  is  true  to  the  extent  that  the 
greatest  voluntary  effort  to  attend  may  result  in 
failure,  unless  an  intrinsic  interest  springs  up 
with  the  state  of  attention. 

The  incentives  to  the  arousal  of  interest  are 
the  same  as  the  conditions  governing  attention 
(q.v.).  The  objective  conditions  include  novelty, 
intensity,  duration,  movement,  and  the  Vital' 
importance  of  certain  impressions  (an  animal  is 
fascinated  by  its  enemies  and  its  prey;  a  man  is 
interested  in  his  kind).  The  subjective  condi- 
tions of  interest  depend  upon  mental  constitiifion 
(q.v.).  The  'born  mechanician'  is  always  inter- 
ested in  machinery  and  the  professional  man  is 
interested  in  whatever  pertains  to  his  profession. 
Interest  is  most  easily  aroused  where  an  object 
has  many  relations  to  past  experience ;  i.e.  where 
it  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  knowledge 
already  acquired.  The  reason  is  that  the  feeling 
which  is  the  essential  part  of  interest  is  awak- 
ened through  the  processes  of  assimilation  and 
through  the  mood  of  familiarity  (q.v.).  This 
fact  is  of  importance  in  education.  The  child 
cannot  learn  things  entirely  new,  but  only  such 
things  as  extend  and  modify  his  present  stock  of 
ideas  and  feelings.  (See  Apperceptiox. )  Never- 
theless, a  correct  theory  of  education  goes  beyond 
that  which  is  merely  attractive  as  an  excitant 
of  the  child's  interest.  It  is  essential  that  he 
learn  to  attend  voluntarily,  i.e.  that  he  learn  to 
turn  toward  and  fixate  objects  which  do  not  at- 
tract from  the  outset.  Thus  the  man  of  science, 
by  virtue  of  his  general  'scientific  interest,'  be- 
comes absorbed  in  those  minutest  details  of  natu- 
ral phenomena  which  to  the  dilettante  are  dry 
and  uninteresting. 

Consult:  Stout.  Analytical  Psychology,  vol.  1. 
(London,  1896)  ;  Sully,  Human  Mind,  vol.  iii. 
(ib.,  1892)  ;  Hofler,  Ps'ychologie  (Vienna,  1897)  ; 
Baldwin,  Handbook  of  Psychology,  Feeling  and 
Will  (New  York.  1891);  Adams,  Herbartian 
Psychology  Applied  to  Education  (Boston,  1898). 

INTERFERENCE  (from  interfere,  from  OF. 
entreferir,  to  exchange  blows.  Fr.  interf^er,  to 
interfere,  from  Lat.  infer,  between  -f  ferire,  to 
strike).  In  any  medium  capable  of  transmitting 
waves,  the  effect  at  any  point  when  two  trains  of 
waves  are  passing  simultaneously  is  the  sum  of 
the  effects  which  each  wave  by  itself  would  pro- 
duce, provided  that  the  amplitudes  of  the  waves 
are  small  compared  with  the  wave-lengths;  so 
that  the  resultant  motion  is  the  combination  of 
Vol.  X.-  7. 


the  two  waves.  This  is  called  'interference.'  The 
interference  of  two  trains  of  waves  on  the  surface 
of  water  is  often  seen.  The  phenomenon  ol 
'beats'  in  acoustics  (q.v.)  is  due  to  interference. 
Waves  in  all  media,  air,  water,  the  ether,  etc., 
can  be  made  to  interfere;  and,  conversely,  if 
interference  plienomena  occur  in  connection  with 
any  physical  action,  it  is  evident  that  this  action 
must  be  due  to  wave-motion. 

One  of  the  simplest  cases  of  interference  is 
when  two  identical  trains  of  waves  are  sent  out 
from  two  vibrating  sources  close  together.  At 
any  point  whose  distances  from  the  two  sources 
differ  by  half  a  wave-length,  by  three  half  wave- 
lengths, or  by  any  odd  number  of  half  wave- 
lengths, the  action  of  one  train  of  waves  is  per- 
manently neutralized  by  that  of  the  other. 
Whereas,  at  any  point  whose  distances  from  the 
two  sources  are  equal,  or  differ  by  a  whole  wave- 
length, or  by  any  number  of  whole  wave-lengths, 
the  action  is  twice  what  it  would  be,  due  to  either 
train  of  waves  by  itself.  Thus,  let  light  of  one 
definite  wave-length,  i.e.  of  a  definite  color,  e.g. 
yellow,  be  passed  through  a  narrow  slit  in  an 
opaque  screen  and  fall  upon  a  second  opaque 
screen  in  which  there  are  two  other  narrow  slits 
parallel  to  the  first  and  at  equal  distances  from 
it;  if  this  pair  of  slits  are  close  together,  and 
if  the  light  from  them  falls  upon  a  distant  screen 
of  some  kind,  there  will  be  bands  of  colored  light 
upon  it,  separated  by  dark  bands  where  the  ac- 
tion of  the  waves  from  one  slit  is  neutralized  by 
that  of  the  waves  from  the  other.  The  device 
of  having  the  two  slits  illuminated  by  light  com- 
ing from  the  first  slit  is  in  order  to  secure  two 
identical  sources  of  waves;  for  if  the  sources 
were  to  send  out  different  waves,  or  waves  with- 
out any  definite  phase-relation,  there  could  be  no 
permanent  interference.  In  a  perfectly  similar 
manner  waves  in  the  air  produced  by  whistles 
may  be  made  to  give  'interference  bands'  of 
silence  and  sound.  The  distance  apart  of  the 
bands  in  any  case  evidently  varies  directly  as 
the  wave-length  of  the  trains  of  waves.  See 
Light. 

Another  case  of  interference  is  seen  in  the 
beautiful  colors  of  soap-bubbles,  of  thin  films  of 
oil  on  water,  etc.  These  colors  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  white  light  falls  upon  the  thin  trans- 
parent film,  some  is  reflected  at  the  first  surface 
and  of  the  light  that  enters  the  film  some 
is  reflected  at  the  second  surface,  and  the  rest 
transmitted.  There  are.  of  course,  a  series  of 
internal  reflections;  and  looking  at  the  film  from 
either  side  the  eye  receives  waves  which  have 
passed  over  paths  of  different  lengths.  If  the 
difference  in  phase  is  sueh  as  tq  amount  to  half 
a  wave-length  or  any  odd  number  of  half  Wave- 
lengths of  waves  or  any  definite  wave-length, 
they  will  be  absent  from  the  light  received  by 
the  eye.  But  white  light  from  which  any  train 
of  waves  is  absent  will  appear  colored,  having 
the  color  complementary  to  that  of  the  absent 
waves. 

INTERIM  (Lat.,  in  the  meantime).  The 
name  given  to  three  attempts  made  in  Gfermany 
during  the  Reformation  to  draw  up  a  formula 
which  might  ser\e  as  a  basis  of  agreement  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants  until  the  points 
of  difference  could  be  decided  by  a  general  coun- 
cil. The  Ratisbon  Interim  was  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  a  commission  appointed  during 
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the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1541,  of  which  Eck, 
Pflug,  and  Gropper  were  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Melanchthon,  Bucer,  and  Pistorius  the 
Protestant  members.  On  the  greater  number 
of  doctrinal  points  the  commission  found  it 
possible  to  agree  on  terms  which  might  be  deemed 
consistent  with  the  views  of  both  parties;  but 
as  to  the  sacraments  and  the  power  of  the 
Church,  the  differences  were  irreconcilable.  At 
the  next  Diet  at  Augsburg  in  1548,  a  new 
interim  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor, 
Charles  V.,  was  prepared  by  Pflug,  Helding 
(Sidonius),  and  Agricola.  It  is  called  the  Augs- 
burg Interim.  In  it  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the 
laity,  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  some  other 
minor  things,  were  conceded  to  the  Protestants; 
but  it  met  with  very  general  opposition,  par- 
ticularly in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  was  re- 
voked in  1552.  By  the  exertions  of  the  Elector 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  a  third  interim,  the  Leipzig 
Interim,  was  adopted  at  the  Diet  of  Leipzig, 
December  22,  1548,  which  guarded  the  Protes- 
tant creed,  but  admitted  great  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  ceremonial,  and  recognized  the  power 
of  popes  and  bishops  when  not  abused.  It  was 
the  work  of  Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen,  Cruciger, 
Major,  Eber,  and  Pfeffinger.  It  proved  no  more 
satisfactory  than  those  which  had  preceded  it 
and  gave  rise  to  the  adiaphoristic  controversy. 
(See  Adiapiiorists. )  Consult:  Beutel,  Ueber 
den  Ursprung  des  Augsburger  Interim  (Dresden, 
1888)  ;  Dniffel,  Brief e  und  Acten  zur  Geschichte 
des  16.  Jahrhwnderts  (Munich,  1875). 

INTERIOR,  Department  of  the.  One  of  the 
seven  executive  departments  of  the  United  States 
Government,  whose  chiefs  constitute  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  (See  Cabinet.)  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1849.  At  its  head  is  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior,  whose  salary  is  $10,000,  and  associated 
with  him  are  two  Assistant  Secretaries  whose 
salaries  are  $4500  and  $4000  respectively.  The 
scope  of  this  department  is  wide  and  diversified. 
It  has  supervision  of  Indian  affairs;  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  including  mines;  of  pensions;  of  pat- 
ents; of  the  census,  when  directed  by  law;  of  the 
geological  survey;  of  education;  of  the  custody 
and  distribution  of  public  documents;  of  rail- 
roads which  have  received  subsidies  from  the 
United  States;  of  the  Territories;  of  national 
parks  and  reservations;  of  certain  eleemosynary 
institutions  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  of  the 
returns  office  in  which  are  filed  the  returns  of 
contracts  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  of  some  other  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness. Most  of  the  bureaus  into  which  the  de- 
partment is  divided  are  presided  over  by  com- 
missions, appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  Senate;  but  the  Secretary's 
office  is  the  great  clearing  house  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  various  commissioners  are  subject 
to  the  Secretary's  directions  in  the  performance 
of  their  executive  duties. 

INTERIOR  BALLISTICS.    See  Ballistics. 

INTERJECTION  (Lat.  inter jectio,  a  throw- 
ing between,  from  interjicere,  to  throw  between, 
from  inter,  between  +  jacere,  to  throw).  One  of 
the  parts  of  speech.  (See  Grammar.)  Inter- 
jections proper  are  merely  emotive  reflex  move- 
ments of  the  vocal  organs,  accompanied  by  voice, 
as  ouch,  0,  grrh,  poo,  ei,  and  many  of  a  like 
nature.    Sounds  of  this  type  are  the  most  primi- 


tive of  all  forms  of  speech,  and  are  the  only 
sort  of  vocal  language  shared  by  man  with  other 
animals.  The  present  tendency  of  logicians  is  to 
treat  the  interjection  as  the  most  primitive  form 
of  judgment.  The  term  interjection  is  often  ap- 
jjlied  to  vocatives  and  imperatives  when  they  are 
employed  as  isolated  exclamations,  as  heavens, 
the  deuce,  alas,  Charles,  stop,  go  on,  and  the 
like.  Tlie  vocative  interjection  may  be  a 
representative  of  the  single-membered  sentence 
consisting  of  a  sixbject  only  with  no  predicate. 
This  is  not  undisputed,  however,  for  there  cer- 
tainly is  in  many  cases,  and  may  perhaps  be  in 
all,  an  ellipsis  of  a  predicate.  The  imperative 
interjection  seems  to  be  a  predicate  with  an  el- 
lipsis of  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  though 
interjections  proper  stand  isolated  and  complete 
in  themselves,  both  vocative  and  imperative  in- 
terjections are  frequently  elliptical,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  equivalents  for  sentences,  and  are  not 
real  sentences  as  are  the  true  interjections.  Con- 
sult: Delbriick,  Grundfragen  der  Sprachfor- 
schung  (Strassburg,  1901)  ;  Wundt,  Sprachge- 
schichte  und  Sprachpsychologie   (Leipzig,  1901). 

INTERLAKEN,  in'ter-la'ken  ('between  the 
lakes').  A  summer  resort  of  Switzerland,  de- 
lightfully situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aar, 
in  the  Bodeli,  a  plain  between  lakes  Thun  and 
Brienz  (Map:  Switzerland,  B  2).  Xhe  name  is 
applied  to  the  whole  plain,  which  is  from  5000 
to  6000  feet  above  sea-level.  Its  mild  climate 
(averaging  48°  F. ),  dry  air,  and  its  magnificent 
movmtain  scenery,  which  includes  views  of  the 
famous  Bernese  Alps,  make  Interlaken  one  of  the 
most  popular  resorts  in  the  Alps.  It  is  visited 
annually  by  between  30,000  and  50,000  tourists. 
The  town  proper  consists  of  the  villages  of  Aar- 
miihle,  Matten,  and  Unterseen.  There  are  nu- 
merous good  hotels,  restaurants,  and  a  Kursaal 
on  the  Huneweg — the  principal  avenue.  The 
chief  building  is  that  of  the  old  monastery,  found- 
ed in  1130  and  suppressed  in  1528.  It  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Government  offices  and  the  hospital. 
During  the  season  Catholic,  Anglican,  American, 
and  Presbyterian  services  are  held  in  its  ancient 
church.  Population,  in  1888,  2014;  in  1900 
(commune),  2962. 

INTERLINEATIONS  (from  ML.  interUneare, 
to  write  between  lines,  from  Lat.  inter,  between 
+  linea,  line).  In  a  deed,  will,  or  other  legal 
instrument,  additions  or  corrections,  written 
either  on  the  margin  or  between  the  lines.  They 
do  not  invalidate  or  cast  suspicion  iipon  the 
instrument  in  which  they  appear,  but  there  is  a 
presumption  that  they  were  inserted  after  its 
execution,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  part  thereof.  This  presumption  may,  how- 
ever, be  rebutted  by  evidence  that  they  formed 
a  part  of  the  original  writing  at  the'  time  of 
its  execution.     See  Evidence. 

INTERLUDE  (ML.  interludium,  from  Lat. 
interludere,  to  play  between,  from  inter,  between 
-\-  ludere,  to  play).  In  the  drama,  primarily  a 
short  performance  interposed  between  the  parts 
of  a  longer  entertainment,  as  the  play  of  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  The  term  was  early  used  of  dramatic 
Moralities  (q.v.),  played  in  the  interv^als  of 
banquets  and  other  Court  festivities.  During 
the  sixteenth  century,  however,  interlude  came  to 
be  the  specific  name  for  a  rude  form  of  dramatic 
representation  which  sprang  from  the  Moralities, 
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and  was,  as  it  chanced,  historically  intermediate 
between  thckse  and  true  comedy.  It  differed 
from  the  former  in  that  its  dramatis  personcr 
consisted  not  of  abstractions  of  moral  qualities, 
but  of  real  persons;  it  was  shorter  in  dialogue 
and  of  a  merrier  and  more  farcical  nature.  The 
most  noted  author  of  such  plays  was  John  Hey- 
wood  (q.v.).  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the 
great  controversy  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  England. 
His  Four  P's  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this 
phase  of  the  drama.  A  Peddler,  a  Pardoner,  a 
Palmer,  and  a  Poticary,  each  tries  to  tell  the 
greatest  lie.  At  last  the  Palmer  happens  to 
say  that  ae  never  saw  a  woman  out  of  temper; 
whereupon  the  others  declare  that  his  is  the 
greatest  lie  that  can  be  told,  and  gains  for  him 
the  victorj".  In  music,  an  interlude  is  a  short 
melodious  phrase  played  by  an  organist  (gener- 
ally extempore)  between  the  stanzas  of  a  h5'mn; 
also,  any  short  instrumental  selection  played 
between  portions  of  the  Church  ser\-ice.  Consult: 
Ward.  English  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  i.  (Lon- 
don, 1875)  ;  Collier,  The  History  of  English 
Dramatic  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  (ib.,  1831)  ;  Symonds, 
Shakespeare's  Predecessors  in  the  English 
Drama  (ib.,  1884);  Dodsley,  Collection  of  Old 
English  Plays,  4th  ed.,  vol.  i.'  (ib.,  1874). 

INTEBMABBIAGE.  The  intermarriage  or 
intercourse  of  near  relatives  has  been  universally 
believed  to  entail  degeneration  upon  the  off- 
spring, and  the  act  has  been  condemned  and  pro- 
hibited. The  physical  deformity  and  mental  de- 
basement of  the  Cagots  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  the 
Marrons  of  Auvergne,  of  the  Sarrasins  of 
Dauphine.  of  the  Cretins  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  slave  population  of 
America,  have  been  attributed  to  consanguineous 
alliances.  More  recently,  the  same  opinion  has 
been  supported  by  the  history  of  deaf-mutism  and 
of  idiocy.  Of  235  deaf  and  dumb  children  whose 
parentage  could  be  traced,  70,  or  nearly  30  per 
cent.,  were  the  offspring  of  the  intermarriage  of 
blcod-relations.  But  in  opposition  to,  and  ap- 
parently destructive  of  such  an  hypothesis,  may 
be  adduced  the  unimpaired  condition  and  sym- 
metry of  the  Jews,  of  the  small  Mohammedan 
communities  in  India,  of  the  isolated  tribes  in 
North  America,  among  whom  the  repeated  inter- 
marriage of  near  relatives  is  compulsory.  More- 
over, this  opinion  does  not  hold  in  the  analogous 
cases  among  the  inferior  animals.  (See  Breeds 
AXD  Breeding.)  Darwin  states  that  the  first 
and  fundamental  law  of  heredity  is  that  every 
attribute  of  the  parents  tends  to  be  inherited 
by  the  offspring.  Opposing  influences  counteract 
the  tendency.  If  two  brothers  inherit  strongly 
the  characters  of  one  of  their  parents,  and  if 
each  transmits  these  characters  strongly  to  his 
children,  the  cousins  thus  produced  will  have 
not  only  a  close  relationship  of  blood,  but  a  close 
similarity  of  physiological  characters,  and  if  they 
marry,  their  offspring  will  be  likely  to  be  imper- 
fect (Mercier).  Insanity  follows  consanguineous 
marriages  where  the  contracting  parties  inherit 
the  same  tendencies  of  a  neurotic  nature.  If  one 
of  two  brothers  shows  a  reversion  to  a  maternal 
ancestor,  and  the  other  inherits  the  father's  char- 
acter strongly,  the  first  cousins  springing  from 
such  brothers  will  have  considerable  physiological 
dissimilarity,  and  if  these  cousins  marry  their 
offspring  are  likely  to  be  well  developed.    See 
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INTEBMEDIATE  STATE.  The  condition 
of  the  disembodied  spirit  from  the  hour  of  death 
till  the  general  resurrection.  References  to  this 
condition  in  the  Bible  are  few  and  vague,  and  in 
the  absence  of  definite  information  several  theo- 
ries have  been  elaborated.  ( 1 )  Probably  the 
most  popular  view  is  that  the  souls  of  the  right- 
eous pass  to  heaven  and  those  of  the  wicked  to 
condemnation  immediately  upon  death.  Pas- 
sages like  Luke  xxiii.  43,  xvi.  22-23,  are  held  to 
favor  this  view.  (2)  A  second  theory  is  that 
the  intermediate  state  is  one  of  sleep  or  uncon- 
sciousness. This  was  taught  as  early  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century  by  certain  Arabians 
called  Thnetopsychites,  and  combated  by  Origen. 
It  was  disapproved  by  the  University  of  Paris  in 
1240,  and  by  Benedict  XII.  in  1366.  It  was  re- 
vived by  certain  Swiss  Anabaptists  and  opposed 
by  Calvin.  It  has  been  held  by  a  few  in  later 
times,  most  notably  by  Archbishop  Whately.  (3) 
It  is  held  that  an  intermediate  place  is  provided 
wherein  the  souls  of  the  dead  exist  until  the  day 
of  resurrection.  The  most  definite  form  of  this 
view  is  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory. The  Church  only  lays  down  as  de  fide  that 
there  is  a  place  of  purification  for  departed  souls, 
and  that  the  souls  detained  therein  are  aided  by 
the  prayers  and  masses  offered  by  the  faithful  on 
earth  (Council  of  Trent,  sess.  vi.,  xxii.,  xxv.). 
The  doctrine  of  purification  after  death  for  those 
who  die  in  God's  favor  but  not  yet  sufficiently 
free  from  imperfections  to  enter  His  presence,  is 
supported  by  reference  to  such  passages  of  the 
Xew  Testament  as  Matt.  xii.  32,  I.  Cor.  iii. 
11-15,  Matt.  v.  25,  as  well  as  by  a  continuous 
tradition,  of  which  Tertullian  speaks  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century  as  already  old,  and  of 
which  the  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead,  uni- 
versal in  the  early  Church,  is  good  evidence.  The 
doctrine  is  also  held  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
common  reason,  since  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
people  of  ordinary  mixed  characters,  neither  very 
good  nor  very  bad.  passing  immediately  into  a 
state  of  perfect  beatitude  or  being  condemned  to 
unending  punishment.  As  to  whether  purgatory 
is  a  definite  place,  and  as  to  the  method  of  puri- 
fication employed,  nothing  has  been  defined;  it 
is  clearly  understood,  however,  that  no  matter 
what  are  the  pains  incident  to  the  purifying 
process,  the  souls  undergoing  it  do  so  willingly 
and  gladly,  since  they  know  that  each  moment 
brings  them  nearer  to  the  goal  of  their  desire, 
union  with  God. 

Modem  theology  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  doctrine  of  a  purification  by  fire. 
It  is  generally  granted  that  its  earliest  appear- 
ance is  in  the  Persian  idea  of  a  purifying  conflag- 
ration preceding  the  final  victory  of  Ahura  Maz- 
da, by  which  everything  that  is  impure  will  be 
consumed.  There  is  evidence  that  this  doctrine 
passed  from  the  Persians  to  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. The  Sibylline  Oracles  show  how  widely 
the  conception  of  an  ordeal  by  fire  through  which 
the  good  would  pass  unscathed  was  accepted  in 
Christian  as  well  as  Jewish  circles  in  the  se«md 
century  a.d.  This,  however,  is  only  one  root  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory.  Another  was  the 
anxiety  about  those  who  had  died  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah  and  His  kingdom. 
Jews  prayed  for  them;  Christians  were  baptized 
for  them*  (I.  Cor.  xv.  29)  :  Christ  Himself  was 
supposed  to  have  gone  to  Hades  after  His  death 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  some  of  them    (I.  Peter 
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iii,  19,  20;  iv.  6).  While  the  Gnostic  reaction 
eliminated  the  notion  of  a  sudden  conflagration 
of  the  world,  it  emphasized  the  impurity  of  mat- 
ter and  the  gradual  purgation  of  the  soul,  and 
thus  paved  the  way  for  a  general  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  as  found  in  the  Alexandrian  fathers. 
Consult:  Coleridge,  Prisoners  of  the  King  (Lon- 
don, 1878)  ;  Jungmann,  De  Novissimis  (Regens- 
burg,  1871)  ;  Bautz,  Das  Fegfeuer  (Mainz,  1883)  ; 
and  see  Hades;  Heaven;  Hell;  Immortality; 
Judgment,  Final;  Resurrection ;  Indulgences ; 
Probation  After  Death. 

INTERMEZZO,  m'ter-med''z6  (It.,  interlude). 
In  larger  instrumental  works,  a  short  movement 
in  slow  tempo  inserted  between  two  main  move- 
ments. It  generally  takes  the  place  of  the  slow 
movement  if  the  composer  does  not  wish  to  write 
a  full  andante  or  adagio,  as  in  Beethoven's 
Sonata  op.  53.  In  Schumann's  Concerto  in  A 
minor  the  intermezzo  is  sufficiently  extended  to 
be  considered  the  legitimate  slow  movement  of 
the  work.  Sometimes  an  entirely  separate  and  in- 
dependent composition  bears  the  title  intermezzo. 
In  the  old  suite  any  extra  movements  added  to 
the  four  obligatory  ones  (allemande,  courante, 
larabande,  gigue ) ,  and  always  inserted  between 
the  third  and  fourth  are  called  intermezzi.  The 
intermezzos  originally  were  short  musical  inter- 
ludes or  entr'actes  which  it  was  customary  in 
Italy  to  perform  between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy. 
When  the  opera  seria  begin  to  flourish  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  intermezzos  treating  some 
mythological  subject  were  performed  between  the 
acts.  Originally  the  different  intermezzos  had 
no  connection  one  with  the  other.  But  gradu- 
ally the  intermezzo  became  a  secondary  plot.  For 
the  sake  of  variety  it  always  treated  a 
comic  subject,  so  that  a  performance  of  an 
opera  seria  consisted  alternately  of  a  serious  act 
of  the  opera  itself  and  a  comic  act  of  the  in- 
termezzo. The  next  step  was  the  emancipation 
of  the  intermezzo  into  a  separate  art  form, 
the  opera  huffa.  Its  place  in  the  opera  seria 
was  then  taken  by  the  ballet  (q.v.).  The 
intermezzos  in  the  spoken  drama  of  to-day  are 
purely  instrumental.  Two  famous  examples  of 
intermezzos  written  for  dramas  are  the  music  to 
Goethe's  Egmont  by  Beethoven,  and  the  music 
to  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  by 
Mendelssohn. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER.  A  form  of  fever 
in  which  the  rise  of  temperature  above  the  nor- 
mal (98.4°  F.)  is  not  constant,  but  in  which 
there  is  a  defervescence,  or  fall  of  temperature 
to  the  normal  point,  at  intei-vals,  to  be  followed 
by  successive  rise  to  an  abnormal  point.  The 
interval  or  intermission  may  be  a  few  hours 
long  (as  in  the  double  quotidian  type  of  malarial 
fever),  or  it  may  be  two  days  long  (as  in  the 
quartan  type  of  malarial  fever).  The  intermit- 
tent form  of  fever  occurs  in  abscess  of  the  liver, 
in  chronic  obstruction  of  bile-passages  by  gall- 
stones, in  Hodgkin's  disease,  in  pyaemia,  in  pye- 
litis, in  septicemia,  in  secondary  syphilis,  in 
tuberculosis,  and  in  some  forms  of  malarial 
fever.  The  term,  however,  has  been  principally 
and  popularly  used  to  denote  the  ordinary  tertian 
type  of  malarial  fever,  as  a  synonym  of  'chills 
and  fever,'  and  replacing  the  old  term 'ague.'  See 
Malaria. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  SYSTEM.  The 
revenue  derived  by  the  United  States  Government 
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from  taxation  other  than  that  of  imports  is  com- 
monly desigJiated  as  internal  revenue.  In  its 
widest  sense  the  term  includes  the  direct  taxes 
levied  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  rule 
of  apportionment  according  to  population,  in 
1798,  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  in  1861.  But  as 
the  constitutional  rule  noted  differentiates  such 
direct  taxes  widely  from  all  other  forms  of  in- 
ternal taxation,  we  may  properly  exclude  them 
from  the  discussion  of  the  internal  revenue. 

Internal  taxation  did  not  acquire  a  permanent 
place  in  our  fiscal  system  until  1862,  though  the 
nation  had,  in  1794,  1800,  and  1813-17,  gained 
some  experience  in  this  form  of  taxation.  This 
earlier  experience  was  not  without  value  to  the 
financiers  of  the  Civil  War,  and  may  be  briefly 
examined  here. 

Soon  after  the  inception  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, the  revenues  proved  to  be  inadequate.    The 
fiscal  policy  of  Hamilton  had  not  sought  to  evade 
the  responsibilities  which  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional  government   imposed,   and   the  burden   of 
State  debts  created  in  the  common  struggle  for 
independence  was  assumed  by  the  nation.     The 
debt  charges  assumed  in  this  manner  were  con- 
siderable, and  the  customs  revenues  insufficient 
to  discharge  them.    As  early  as  March,  1790,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  proposed  that  excise 
taxes  be  laid  upon  snuff  and  tobacco,  carriages, 
sales  at  auction,  stamps,  and  on  wines  and  dis- 
tilled spirits.    Alcoholic  beverages  were  subjected 
to  a  moderate  tax  by  an  act  of  March  3,   1791. 
Liquors   produced   from    foreign   materials   were 
taxed  at  rates   ranging  from    11   to   30   cents  a 
gallon,  and  those  produced  from  domestic  mate- 
rials at  rates  ranging  from  9  to  25  cents.     The 
act  was  very  unpopular,  and  gave  rise  to  much 
opposition,    which    interfered    greatly    with    its 
operation,  increasing  the  costs  of  collection  and 
diminishing  the  returns.     Nowhere  was  this  op- 
position   stronger    than    in    western    Pennsylva- 
nia, where,  in  1794,  a  display  of  military  force 
was  necessary  to  put  down  the  uprising  known 
as    the    Whisky    Insurrection     (q.v.).      Despite 
the   falling  off   in  receipts,   due  to  this   opposi- 
tion, the  revenues  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
and    further    taxation    became    imperative.      In 
June,    1794,    carriages,    sales    at   auction,    snuff, 
sugar,    and    tobacco    were    made    taxable,    and 
licenses  were  required  for  the  sale  of  wines  and 
liquors.      Taxes   on   legal   instruments   were   im- 
posed in  1797.     These  measures  were  enacted  in 
the  face  of  vigorous  opposition.     As  to  the  car- 
riage tax  in  particular,  the  constitutional  objec- 
tion was  raised  that  it  was  a  direct  tax  and  not 
levied  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  when  this 
failed  to  impress  Congress,  the  matter  was  car- 
ried to  the  courts.     The   Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  Hylton  vs.  the  United  States, 
upheld  the  act,  and  in  effect  declared  that  land 
and  capitation  taxes  were  the  only  direct  taxes 
in   the  constitutional   sense.     The  opposition  to 
this  form  of  taxation  was  due  to  the  fear  that 
thereby    the    Federal    Government    would    gain 
increased  power,  and  we  may  well  surmise  that 
Hamilton's  advocacy  of  these  measures  was  in 
part  influenced  by  the  desire  to  assert  as  soon  as 
possible  all  the  power  which  he  believed  to  reside 
constitutionally  in  the  Federal  Government. 

With  the  rise  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  power 
in  1801  all  forms  of  internal  taxation  were  aban- 
doned. Party  principles  were  opposed  to  them, 
and  the  treasury  did  not  need  them.     Revenues 
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from  customs  amply  supplieti  all  needs  and  per- 
mitted a  considerable  reduction  in  the  public 
debt. 

When  the  War  of  1812  broke  out  there  was 
at  first  no  thought  that  any  additional  revenues 
would  be  needed  for  current  expenses,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  costs  of  the  war  could  be  met 
by  loans.  Both  public  revenue  and  public  credit 
were  impaired  by  such  a  policy.  In  1813  it 
be<-ame  necessary  to  seek  new  sources  of  revenue, 
and.  by  acts  of  July  24  and  August  2,  1813,  those 
taxes  which  had  proved  most  advantageous  before 
the  opening  of  the  centurj'  were  reimposed. 
Duties  on  carriages,  on  sugar  refined  in  the 
United  States,  license  taxes  on  the  distillers  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  on  retailers  of  wines  and 
spirits,  with  stamp  duties  on  legal  instruments, 
etc.,  and  taxes  upon  sales  at  auction,  reappeared. 
These  taxes  were,  however,  designated  as  tempo- 
rary, and  the  pledge  was  made  that  they  should 
be  repealed  within  a  year  from  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities. As  it  took  some  time  to  create  the 
machinery  for  the  collection  of  these  taxes,  the 
actual  returns  were  slow  in  coming  in.  Before 
any  appreciable  revenue  had  been  derived  from 
this  source  ($1,662,984  being  collected  in  1814), 
rates  were  increased  in  December,  1814,  and  new 
taxes  were  imposed  in  January,  1815.  They 
embraced  pig-iron,  iron  castings,  bar  and  rolled 
iron,  nails,  candles,  paper,  leather,  playing-cards, 
vellum,  hats,  umbrellas,  saddles,  bridles,  boots, 
shoes,  beer,  ale,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuflF. 

For  the  actual  conduct  of  the  war  these  taxes 
came  too  late  to  be  available,  but  in  the  settling 
up  of  accounts  they  proved  of  great  assistance. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  unwilling  to 
part  with  them  wholly,  and  advocated  the  reten- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  excise  system,  in  order  to 
meet  any  emergency  which  might  arise.  Con- 
gress, however,  by  act  of  December  23,  1817,  abol- 
ished these  taxes,  and  no  further  resort  was  had 
to  internal  taxation  until  the  Civil  War. 

WTien  the  great  struggle  opened  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  war  would  soon  be  termi- 
nated, and  that  the  expenses  of  the  contest  could 
be  entirely  provided  by  loans.  As  in  1812,  there 
was  a  delay  in  the  creation  of  new  sources  of 
revenue.  A  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  was  levied 
on  the  States  by  act  of  August  5,  1861,  but  it  was 
not  until  July  1,  1862,  that  an  act  was  passed  to 
raise  any  considerable  revenue  from  internal 
taxation.  The  law  embraced  almost  every  con- 
ceivable object  of  taxation.  There  were  taxes 
on  liquors  of  all  kinds,  license  taxes  upon  mer- 
chants, taxes  on  all  manufactured  articles,  on 
auction  sales,  carriages,  yachts,  billiard-tables, 
plate,  the  gross  receipts  of  railroads  and  other 
transportation  companies,  on  the  dividends  of 
banks,  trust,  savings  and  insurance  companies, 
on  advertising,  on  incomes  over  $600,  on  legacies, 
and  stamp  taxes  upon  bills  of  exchange  and  other 
mercantile  papers.  It  took  some  time  to  establish 
the  machinery  necessary  to  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  this  svstem  of  taxation:  it  produced 
in  the  fiscal  year  1863  only  $37,640,787,  though 
its  advocates  had  anticipated  a  revenue  of  $100,- 
000,000.  In  the  following  fiscal  year  these  taxes 
produced  $109,000,000,  without  "any  change  in 
rates.  The  demand  for  increased  revenue  led, 
June  30,  1864.  to  increased  rates.  New  objects 
of  taxation  were  discovered,  and  rates  were  con- 
siderably increased  upon  articles  already  taxed. 
On   manufactured   products   generally   the    rate 


changed  from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  while  on  specific 
articles  it  was  doubled.  On  liquors  rates  rose 
from  00  cents  per  gallon,  under  the  law  of  2^Iarch 
7,  1864,  to  $1.50  and  $2,  while  the  maximum  rate 
on  tobacco  rose  from  $3.50  per  thousand  to  $40 
{<er  thousand,  the  latter  rate  applying  to  cigars 
valued  at  $45  per  thousand.  The  revenue  rose  in 
the  fiscal  year  1865  to  $209,000,000,  but  it  was 
not  in  those  articles  which  were  so  extravagantly 
taxed  that  the  increased  revenue  was  most  con- 
spicuous. Indeed,  the  product  of  the  tax  on  dis- 
tilled liquors  fell  from  $30,329,149  to  $18,731,- 
422,  while  that  of  the  tobacco  taxes  rose  only 
from  $8,592,098  to  $11,401,373.  A  further  in- 
crease of  rates  was  made  by  an  act  of  March  3, 
1865,  and  the  fiscal  year  1866  with  revenues  of 
$309,226,813  showed  the  high-water  mark  of  in- 
ternal revenue  receipts. 

The  increase  of  revenue  resulting  from  these 
several  acts  was  rapid,  and  the  annual  deficit 
grew  relatively  smaller,  as  compared  with  reve- 
nues, although  it  increased  absolutely  as  the  war 
progressed.  Even  more  important,  perhaps,  than 
the  actual  revenue  received  was  the  improvement 
in  public  credit,  which  resulted  from  these 
serious  efforts  to  place  the  revenues  on  a  sound 
basis.  The  last  act,  while  raising  rates,  contem- 
plated their  speedy  reduction,  and  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  revenue  commissioner 
charged  with  the  duty  of  studying  the  whole 
revenue  system  and  proposing  suitable  modifica- 
tions. Extraordinary  military  expenditures  were 
no  longer  required,  but  the  general  scale  of  na- 
tional expenditure  was  vastly  greater  than  before 
the  war.  Tlie  abolition  of  internal-revenue  taxa- 
tion was  not  thought  of,  but  a  reduction  of  the 
burden  and  the  removal  of  some  of  the  more  vexa- 
tious taxes  was  generally  demanded.  By  a  series 
of  acts  in  the  years  1866,  1867,  and  1868  many 
taxes  were  abolished,  and  rates  on  many  others 
diminished.  It  was  estimated  that  $196,000,000 
would  be  taken  from  the  revenue,  but  the  actual 
diminution  was  less  than  $1,250,000,  The  greater 
productivity  of  moderate  rates  was  amply  dem- 
onstrated. In  the  case  of  distilled  spirits  a  rate  of 
50  cents  a  gallon,  enacted  July  20,  1868,  produced 
in  the  fiscal  year  1870  a  revenue  of  $55,606,094, 
while  the  maximum  levenue  under  the  $2  rate  in 
1867  had  been  $33,542,951, 

In  1870  taxes  still  remained  on  spirits,  to- 
bacco, fermented  liquors,  gross  receipts,  licenses, 
incomes,  legacies,  successions,  gas,  stamps,  and 
some  few  other  articles.  The  income  tax,  which 
in  1870  had  produced  $37,775,873,  was  aban- 
doned in  1872.  Few  changes  have  since  been 
made.  The  tax  on  spirits  was  raised  to  90  cents 
in  1875,  but  elsewhere,  especially  on  tobacco, 
there  was  a  reduction  of  rates,  and  all  stamp  taxes 
ceased  in  1883.  While  ultra-protectionists  like 
William  D.  Kelly  urged  the  abolition  of  all  in- 
ternal taxes,  this  plan  did  not  secure  any  large 
following,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  taxing  liquor 
and  tobacco,  the  main  supports  of  the  internal 
revenue,  being  well-nigh  universal.  The  experi- 
ence of  recent  years  has,  moreover,  firmly  demon- 
strated in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  such  taxa- 
tion of  the  internal  resources  of  the  nation  is  an 
indispensable  element  in  any  revenue  system, 
since  it  is  capable  of  adjusting  itself  to  the  needs 
of  a  sudden  emergency. 

No  essential  changes  were  made  in  the  system 
of  internal  taxes  till  1894,  when  the  Tariff  Act  of 
August  28th  sought  to  compensate  for  the  pros- 
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ptctive  falling  off  in  customs  duties  by  raising 
the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  from  90  cents  per 
gallon  to  $1.10  per  gallon,  and  by  imposing  a 
tax  upon  incomes.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  decided  the  income  tax  established 
by  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional  (see  Income 
Tax),  while  the  increased  rate  on  spirits  did  not 
prevent  a  diminution  of  revenue  from  that  source. 
When,  in  1898,  war  was  declared  against  Spain, 
internal  taxation  was  chiefly  relied  upon  to  meet 
the  increased  expenditures.  In  framing  the  War 
Revenue  Act  of  1898  there  was  ample  experience 
to  draw  upon,  and  that  measure  shows  a  judi- 
cious use  of  the  taxing  power.  The  act,  which 
went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1898,  provided  an  in- 
crease of  rates  upon  some  articles  and  reestab- 
lished some  of  the  taxes  which  the  experience  of 
1862  and  1870  had  demonstrated  to  be  most  pro- 
ductive. It  imposed  a  special  tax  on  bankers, 
brokers,  proprietors  of  theatres,  circuses,  and 
other  entertainment  enterprises,  tobacco  dealers 
and  manufacturers.  It  left  untoiiched  the  rates 
on  distilled  spirits.  On  fermented  liquors  and 
also  on  tobacco  and  snuff  the  rates  were  doubled, 
while  on  cigars  and  cigarettes,  previously  heavily 
taxed,  they  were  slightly  increased.  An  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  law  was  the  imposition  of 
stamp  taxes  upon  mercantile  papers  of  all  kinds 
and  upon  proprietary  articles  (patent  medicines) 
and  Avines.  The  revenue  receipts  under  the  law 
as  amended  are  shown  in  the  following  table, 
which  gives  for  comparison  the  years  1897  and 
1&98: 

Fiscal  year  Internal  revenue 

ending  receipts 

June  30,  1897 $146,619,593.47 

June  30,  1898 170.806,819.36 

June  30,  1899 273,484,573.44 

June  .SO,  1900 295,316,107.57 

June  30, 1901 306,871,669.42 

A  comparison  of  receipts  in  1897  and  1899  will 
show  the  effect  of  the  new  law,  and  will  also 
reflect  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country, 
as  shown  in  the  larger  returns  of  1898  in  the  fore- 
going table,  without  change  of  rates: 

Fiscal  Teah  Ending  June  30 
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1897 

1899 

Spirits 

$82,008,542.92 
30,710,297.42 
32,472,162.07 

$99,283  534.16 

52,493,207.64 

68,644,558.45 

Special  taxes 

4  921  593  21 

1  235  435.25 

43,837,816  66 

Miscellaneous 

1,628,691.06 

3,068,426.07 

$146,819,693.47 

$273,484,571.44 

With  the  return  of  peace  the  demand  for  a 
reduction  of  revenue  became  general.  By  a  law 
of  March  2,  1901,  taking  effect  July  1,  1901,  con- 
siderable reductions  were  made,  the  tax  on  fer- 
mented liquors  being  reduced  from  $2  per  barrel 
to  $1.60,  the  maximum  cigar  tax  going  back  to 
what  it  was  before  the  war,  while  all  stamp  taxes 
on  proprietary  articles  and  the  most  troublesome 
taxes  on  business  papers,  such  as  bills  of  lading, 
express  receipts,  certificates  of  various  kinds, 
insurance  contracts,  mortgages,  bank  checks,  and 
telegrams,  were  repealed.  A  further  act  of  March 
2,  1902,  which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1902,  re- 
moved the  last  vestiges  of  the  war  taxes,  old  rates 
being  restored  and  the  remaining  new  taxes  being 
abolished.  Consult  Howe,  Taxation  in  the  United 
States  Under  the  Internal  Revenue  System  1791- 


1895   (New  York,  1896).     See  Finance;  Taxa- 
tion; Income  Tax. 

INTERNATIONAL  AFRICAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION. See  Afeican  Inteknational  Associa- 
tion. 

INTERNATIONAL      COPYRIGHT.        See 

Copyright. 

INTERNATIONAL  DATE-LINE.  An  ir- 
regular line  drawn  somewhat  arbitrarily  on  the 
map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  180°  meridian 
of  longitude.  It  marks  the  place  where  ,naviga- 
tors  'change  their  date'  on  the  trans-Pacific  voy- 
age. The  following  is  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  this  change  of  date.  When  a  person 
travels  westward,  he  lengthens  his  day  by  one  hour 
for  every  15  degrees,  since  he  moves  along  with 
the  motion  of  the  sun ;  by  going  westward  entirely 
round  the  earth,  lengthening  each  day  by  a  cer- 
tain amount,  four  minutes  for  every  terrestrial 
degree  he  travels,  he  will  have  lost  one  day  at 
the  arrival  at  the  starting-point.  The  second  of 
a  month,  for  example,  is  to  him  the  first ;  Monday 
is  Sunday,  according  to  his  reckoning.  This  is 
obvious,  since  by  going  round  the  earth  from  east 
to  west  he  has,  in  respect  to  himself,  diminished 
by  one  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
earth  during  this  time.  Going  round  the  earth 
eastward  the  reverse  takes  place,  and  a  person 
gains  one  day,  since  he  makes  one  more  revolution 
than  the  earth  does.  Thus  two  persons,  having 
started  from  the  same  place  and  traveled  round 
the  earth  in  opposite  directions,  when  they  meet 
at  their  place  of  starting,  will  differ  from  each 
other  two  days  in  their  reckoning.  Thus  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  have  a  date-line  somewhere  on 
the  earth's  surface,  since  it  is  impossible  that  the 
reckoning  of  days  should  go  unbroken  round 
the  earth.  Any  meridian  might  do,  theoretically, 
for  this  purpose,  but  for  two  important  practical 
reasons  the  180°  meridian  of  longitude  has  been 
chosen  for  the  international  date-line.  These  two 
reasons  are:  (1)  that  it  lies  nearly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  thus  far  away  from 
civilization;  (2)  it  is  exactly  twelve  hours  from 
Greenwich,  which  is,  however,  of  minor  im- 
portance. Thus  the  theoretical  date-line  coin- 
cides with  the  180°  meridian;  but  for  reasons  of 
convenience  an  arbitrary  irregular  line  has  been 
adopted  in  its  place.  This  line  is  shown  on  the 
accompanying  map;  it  has  the  advantage  that  no 
change  occurs  between  important  neighboring 
islands. 

Since  the  line  is  an  arbitrary  one,  we  might 
expect  cartographic  authorities  to  differ  con- 
siderably in  its  delineation;  and  this  is,  in  fact, 
the  case.  Indeed,  to  have  such  a  line  drawn  with 
perfectly  definite  authority,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  principal  nations  to  have  the  line  de- 
termined by  a  joint  commission,  and  then  to 
adopt  the  commission's  recommendations  by  inter- 
national agreement  or  treaty.  But  this  has  never 
been  done,  and  so  in  one  sense  it  may  be  said 
there  is  no  international  date-line.  The  term 
has,  however,  come  into  general  use',  and  may 
well  be  employed  pending  such  governmental 
action.  The  matter  might  be  dealt  with  very 
appropriately  if  there  should  ever  be  another 
Prime  Meridian  Conference  (q.v.).  But  in  the 
absence  of  international  agreement,  it  is  possible 
at  least  to  mark  out  the  line  as  it  is  actually 
used  in  the  Pacific  islands.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  merely  necessary  to  find  out,  by  correspondence 
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with  all  the  various  settlements,  whether  the  date 
in  public  use  is  the  American  or  Asiatic  one. 
Correspondence  of  this  kind  has  been  carried  on 
by  Prof,  lieorge  Davidson,  of  the  I'niversity  of 
California,  and  formerly  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  tJeodetic  Survey.  His  results  have 
been  published  by  the  United  States  Government, 
and  form  the  blisis  of  the  accompanying  map, 
which  prest>nts  unquestionably  the  most  authori- 
tative dateline  so  far  placed  at  our  disposal.  The 
principal  change  from  other  recent  authorities 
transfers  Morell  Island  to  the  east  of  the  line. 
The  change  of  the  Samoan  Islands  from  west  to 
east  was  made  by  order  of  King  Malietoa  in 
1892.    See  Antipodes;  Time. 

INTERNATIONALE,  .>r  INTERNATION- 
AL WORKINGMXN'S  ASSOCIATION.      An 
attempt    to    unite    workingmen    of    all    nations 
into  an  organization  which  should  have  for  it 
the    protection,   the   cooperation,    and   the   com- 
plete emancipation  of  the  working  classes.     It 
was  an  international  movement  in  harmony  with 
the   growing   feeling   of   solidarity   and   common 
interests    which    was    centralizing   the    national 
imions  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centurj'.      The    founding    of    the    International 
Association  of  Workingmen  was  occasioned  by  a 
visit  of  French  workingmen  to  the  International 
Exhibit  in  London  in  1862.     They  came  in  con- 
tact   with    English    trade    unionists,    recognized 
their  common  interests,  and  as  a  result  a  meeting 
of  workingmen  of  all  nations  was  held  in  London, 
September   28,    1864.     A   provisional   committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution,  which 
was  drafted  by  Marx  after  Mazzini's  ideas  had 
failed  to  meet  with  approval.    A  general  council 
with    headquarters    in    London    was    appointed. 
Sixty  delegates  were  present  at  the  first  congress 
in  Geneva,  in  September,  1866,  where  an  eight- 
hour  day  was  approved,  and  a  system  of  educa- 
tion discussed.     At  Lausanne  in  1867  socialistic 
principles  were  first  adopted,  with  the  result  that 
its    English    adherents,    whose    ideal    was    trade 
unionism,  withdrew  from  the  movement.     At  the 
third  and  most  important  congress  at  Brussels 
in  1868  the  congress  announced  itself  opposed  to 
war,  advocated  a  general  strike  in  case  of  war, 
and  declared  itself  in  favor  of  State  ownership 
of    mines,    land,    and    transportation    facilities. 
Bakunin  and  other  anarchists  joined  the  fourth 
congress   at   Basel    in    1869.      In   that   year   the 
Social  Democratic  Party   (q.v.)   was  founded  in 
Germany,  representing  in  politics  the  principles 
of  the  International.    The  Franco-Prussian  War 
prevented  the  meeting  of  the   fifth   congress  at 
Paris.     In  1872  at  The  Hague  congress  the  an- 
archists were  expelled,  and  the  general  council 
removed  to  Xew  York.     A  last  congress,  repre- 
senting chiefly  the  anarchistic  wing  of  the  party, 
was  held  at  Geneva  in  1873.    For  some  years  this 
faction  carried  on  a  fiery  agitation  in  the  south 
of  Europe,   but   with   the  death   of   Baktmin   in 
1876  it  disintegrated,  its  members  becoming  the 
anarchistic  communists  of  to-day.     T!ie  ^larxist 
wing  developed   in   other   countiii  -.    a-    well   as 
in    Germany,    into    Social    Democrat ie    parties. 
Branches   of   both   factions  were   formed   in  the 
United  States,  but  were  never  firmly  established. 
In  the  American  movement  the  anarchistic  fac- 
tion showed  the  greater  strength.     This  faction 
broke  up  into  two  rival  associations,  the  Interna- 
tional   Working    People's    Association    and    the 
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International  Workmen's  Association,  the  latter 
representing  the  more  radical  principles.  \\  hile 
it  existed  the  International  aided  strikes  of 
bronze-workers  in  Paris  (1867)  and  builders  in 
Geneva  (1868).  and  helped  English  trade  union- 
ists by  preventing  the  importation  of  cheap  labor. 
A  number  of  journals  in  dilTerent  countries  were 
devoted  to  its  cause. 

Consult:  Kirkup,  History  of  Socialism  (Lon- 
don, 1892);  Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism  (2d 
ed..  New  York,  1901)  ;  Ely,  Labor  Movement  in 
America  (New  York,  1886). 

INTEBNATIONAIi  EPISODE,  Ax.  A 
novel  by  Henry  James  (1878).  It  tells  of  a 
trip  to  America  by  two  Englishmen,  one  a  lord, 
during  which  they  meet  some  charming  American 
women.  They  in  turn  visit  Ehigland,  the  acquain- 
tance proceeds  to  courtship,  but  the  Boston  girl 
refuses  his  lordship,  after  a  glimpse  of  the  power 
of  family  influence. 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SO- 
CIOLOGY (Fr,  Institut  Internationale  de  So- 
ciologie).  A  French  scientific  society  founded  in 
July,  1893.  The  membership  is  small,  about 
twenty,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  Europe. 
Congresses  are  held  from  time  to  time  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  sociological  topics. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  To  adopt  Ben- 
tham's  terminology  instead  of  the  older  and  still 
common  expression,  'Law  of  Nations,'  'Interna- 
tional Law'  is  the  collection  of  rules,  whether 
based  upon  custom,  convention,  or  common  con- 
sent, which  are  acknowledged  and  accepted  as 
binding  modem  civilized  and  independent  nations 
in  their  mutual  dealings. 

The  question  whether  these  rtiles  are  law  in  the 
abstract  and  technical  sense  of  the  word  is  pure- 
ly academic  and  has  little  practical  importance; 
for  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  interna- 
tional law  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  common 
and  municipal  laws  of  the  respective  countries. 
Lords  Talbot  and  Mansfield  expressly  so  held 
(Triquet  is.  Bath,  1764,  3  Bur.  1478*)  ;  Black- 
stone  in  his  Commentaries  published  a  year  later 
laid  down  the  doctrine  in  unmistakable  terms: 
"The  law  of  nations  ...  is  here  adopted 
to  its  full  extent  by  the  common  law  and  is 
held  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land;'  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  acknowledged 
it  in  giving  Congress  power  to  punish  "offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations;"  for  nations  pun- 
ish violations  of  domestic,  not  of  foreign  law,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  in  a  case  arising 
out  of  the  recent  Spanish-American  War  that  the 
law  of  nations  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
branch  of  our  municipal  law:  "International 
law  is  part  of  our  law,  and  must  be  ascertained 
and  administered  by  the  courts  of  justice  of  ap- 
propriate jurisdiction,  as  often  as  questions  of 
right  depending  upon  it  are  duly  presented  for 
their  determination.  For  this  purpose,  where 
there  is  no  treaty,  and  no  controlling  executive 
or  legislative  act  or  judicial  decision,  resort  must 
be  had  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  civilized  na- 
tions; and,  as  evidence  of  these,  to  the  works 
of  jurists  and  commentators,  who.  by  years  of 
labor,  research,  and  experience,  have  made  them- 
selves peculiarly  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treat.  Such  works  are  re- 
sorted to  by  judicial  tribunals,  not  for  the  specu- 
lations of  their  authors  concerning  what  the  law 
ought  to  be,  but  for  trustworthy  evidence  of  what 
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the  law  really  is."  (Paquette  Habana,  1899, 
175  U.  S.  677.) 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  international  law 
rests  upon  the  following  bases :  ( 1 )  treaties ; 
(2)  acts  of  the  executive  in  international  mat- 
ters; (3)  acts  of  Congress;  (4)  judicial  decisions 
of  American  and  prize  courts;  (5)  customs  and 
usages  of  civilized  nations.  Text-books  are  not 
law  per  se,  but  evidence  of  the  law,  so  that  Lord 
Salisbury's  sarcasm — "International  law  .  .  . 
depends  generally  on  the  prejudices  of  the  writers 
of  text-books" — loses  much  of  its  point  in  this 
country.  The  prejudices  of  the  writers  should 
be  discarded,  but  their  texts  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 

Hugo  Grotius  ( 1583-1645),  in  his  De  Jure  Belli 
ac  Pacts  Libri  Tres  (1625),  is  the  father  of  the 
science  of  international  law  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  a  larger  sense  than  Adam  Smith,  by 
his  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776),  is  the  creator  of 
modern  science  of  political  economy.  The  jus 
feciale  of  the  earlier  Roman  law,  regulating  the 
formal  intercourse  between  Rome  and  other  na- 
tions, might  have  produced  a  system  of  inter- 
national law  if  Rome  had  not  made  one  nation 
of  the  world.  But  as  Mr.  Robertson  well  says: 
"Positive  international  law  does  not  in  fact 
come  into  existence  until  the  era  of  Grotius,  al- 
though usages  of  international  intercourse  must 
at  all  times  have  existed."  Among  the  most 
famous  followers  of  Grotius  are  Puffendorf 
(1632-94);  Wolf  (1679-1754);  Vattel  (1714- 
67);  and  the  Dutch  jurist  Bynkershoek  (1673- 
1743),  whose  authority  is  second  only  to  that  of 
Grotius.  In  America  the  most  illustrious  names 
are  Kent  (1763-1847);  Wheaton  (1785-1848); 
Halleck  (1817-72);  Woolsey  (1801-89);  Dana 
(1815-82),  whose  notes  to  Wheaton's  classic  'Ele- 
ments of  International  Law'  are  invaluable; 
Wharton  (1820-99)  ;  and  Moore  (1861—).  (For 
the  writers  on  international  law  and  a  criticism 
of  their  work,  see  Rivier's  sketch  in  Holtzen- 
dorflf's  Handbuch  des  Volkerrechts,  French  trans., 
vol.  i.,  pp.  351-494.)  To  these  illustrious  names 
should  be  added  those  of  the  judges  Sir  Leoline 
Jenkins  (1623-85)  and  Lord  Stowell  (1745-1836) 
in  England,  Marshall  (1755-1835)  and  Story 
(1779-1845)   in  the  United  States. 

International  Law  in  Time  of  Peace.  The 
subjects  or  persons  of  international  law  are  inde- 
pendent sovereign  States  or  nations.  The  com- 
munity constituting  such  State  is  ( 1 )  perma- 
nently established  for  a  political  end;  (2)  it  is 
possessed  of  a  defined  territory;  (3)  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  external  control.  If  one  or  more  of 
these  elements  be  lacking,  the  political  community 
is  not  a  State  in  the  sense  of  international  law. 
The  United  States,  i.e.  the  Union,  is  sovereign; 
the  individual  States  are  unknown  to  the  law  of 
nations.  When  these  requirements  are  present, 
we  have  a  State  the  existence  of  which  is  proved 
like  other  questions  of  fact.  Individuals  choose 
their  associates,  and  States  likewise  determine 
whether  and  when  they  wish  to  maintain  rela- 
tions with  a  newcomer.  A  failure  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  a  State  having  a  rightful  claim 
thereto  would  be  an  unfriendly  act,  but  as  the 
recognizing  State  is  sovereign,  recognition  de- 
pends upon  its  will.  It  is  therefore  a  political, 
not  a  judicial  question.  A  revolted  colony  may 
have  all  the  requirements  except  the  element  of 
permanency.     A  hasty  recognition   of  its   inde- 


pendence— France's  recognition  of  the  United 
States  in  1778,  for  instance — helps  to  create  the 
independence  it  professes  to  recognize.  Such 
conduct  is  unfriendly  in  the  extreme,  and  Great 
Britain  not  unjustly  replied  with  war. 

The  form  of  government  is  immaterial.  The 
Papal  States  (before  1870),  the  Empire  of  Rus- 
sia, the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States,  have  an  equal  claim  to 
recognition.  The  State  is  the  corporation,  and 
if  the  three  essentials  of  statehood  exist  it  does 
not  matter  who  happens  to  be  tlie  chairman  or 
public  representative.  Internal  changes  are  like- 
wise immaterial. 

Publicists  enter  into  minute  classifications  of 
States,  but  the  matter  is  of  little  moment;  a 
State  is  independent  or  it  is  not.  If  independ- 
ent of  external  control,  it  is,  internationally 
speaking,  a  sovereign  State;  if  not  independent 
of  foreign  control,  it  is  internationally  a  cipher, 
and  nations  negotiate  with  the  controlling  power. 
Neutralized  States  (Switzerland,  1815;  Belgium, 
1831;  Luxemburg,  1867)  have,  in  the  interests 
of  European  peace,  engaged  not  to  wage  oflfensive 
war,  and  their  independence  is  guaranteed  on 
that  condition. 

A  State  possessing  these  three  elements  and  so 
recognized  by  international  law  is  termed  a  de 
jure  State;  one  possessing  these  elements  but 
not  recognized  is  termed  a  de  facto  State.  The 
Confederate  States  of  America  furnish  the  most 
imposing  example  of  a  de  facto  sovereign.  The  de 
facto  States  have  the  same  claims  upon  subjects 
and  residents  as  de  jure  States.  The  struggle 
they  w£fge  to  compel  the  mother  country's  recog- 
nition of  their  independence  is  war  if  on  a  large 
scale,  and  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  belligerents,  such  as  exchange  of  prisoners, 
the  right  of  visit  and  search  on  the  high  seas, 
etc.  (See  Belligerency.)  If  success  crowns 
their  efforts  tlie  de  facto  becomes  a  de  jure  sov- 
ereign State   (American  Revolution). 

A  fundamental  proposition  of  international 
law  is  the  equality  of  States,  of  which  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  aptly  said:  "No  principle  of 
general  law  is  more  universally  acknowledged 
than  the  perfect  equality  of  nations.  Russia  and 
G«neva  have  equal  rights.  It  results  from  this 
equality  that  no  one  can  rightfully  impose  a  rule 
on  another.  Each  legislates  for  itself,  but  its 
legislation  can  operate  on  itself  alone."  It  fol- 
lows therefore  that  the  doctrine  of  intervention 
or  interference  has  no  place  in  international  law. 
See  Intervention. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  (1823),  rightly  under- 
stood, means  non-intervention;  for  the  United 
States  will  not  intervene,  but  will  enjoin  inter- 
vention from  an  external  source.  Sir  William 
Harcovirt  has  felicitously  analyzed  the  doctrine 
of  intervention  in  the  following  passage:  "It  is 
a  high  and  summary  procedure  which  may  some- 
times snatch  a  remedy  beyond  the  reach  of  law. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the 
case  of  intervention,  as  in  the  case  of  revolu- 
tion, its  essence  is  illegality,  and  its  justification 
is  its  success;  of  all  things,  at  once  the  most 
unjustifiable  and  the  most  impolitic  is  an  unsuc- 
cessful intervention."    See  Intervention. 

If  the  States  are  equal  and  sovereign,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  no  State  can  extend  its  legis- 
lation beyond  its  borders.  A  nation's  territory 
includes  the  land,  the  unincumbered  space  above 
the  surface,  and  marginal  seas.     A  river  wholly 
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within  a  country  is  subject  to  its  jurisdiction;  if 
it  form  the  boundary,  both  nution^i  have  equal 
rights  of  navigation ;  if  it  ri:^'  in  one  and  Uow 
through  another  country,  comity  should  allow 
the  upjH?r  State  to  use  the  river  to  its  mouth. 
But  comity  is  not  law,  and  rights  of  navigation  in 
such  cases  are  secured  by  treaties,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Mississippi  in  1795,  and  the  Saint  Law- 
rence in  1854. 

Lakes  belong  naturally  to  the  State  inclosing 
them.  In  the  United  States  the  Great  Lakes  are 
considered  high  seas  and  bodies  of  water  connect- 
ing them  with  the  ocean  share  their  nature. 

Marginal  seas  to  a  marine  league  from  shore 
are  subject  to  jurisdiction  of  the  State  washed 
thereby,  and  the  State  exercises  jurisdiction  over 
all  merchant  vessels  found  within  this  limit.  If 
bays,  gulfs,  or  other  inlets  are  less  than  two 
marine  leagues  in  width,  they  are  likewise  ex- 
clusively subject  to  the  State,  and  even  if  the 
opening  be  greater  than  six  miles,  international 
law  permits  exercise  of  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  are  inclosed, 
not  high  seas. 

Merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas  are  subject 
to  jurisdiction  of  the  flag  they  float,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  seas  are  unappropriated  and  assump- 
tion of  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  any  other  State.  Hence, 
a  crime  committed  by  an  American  sailor  on  a 
British  merchantman  on  the  high  seas  would  be 
triable  in  England ;  but  a  merchant  vessel  in  a 
foreign  port  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
port  unless  exempt  by  treaty.  The  French  rule, 
widely  adopted,  exempts  the  vessel  from  jurisdic- 
tion of  port  unless  crime  committed  on  board  dis- 
turbs the  peace  of  the  port.  For  reasons  of  State, 
war- vessels  are  wholly  exempt  from  foreign  juris- 
diction. 

Such  is  the  property  a  State  naturally  owns. 
Other  property,  real  or  personal,  may  be  ac- 
quired. The  acquisition  of  personalty  offers  no 
difficulties,  but  the  case  is  otherwise  with  realty. 
International  law  sanctions  four  methods  of  ac- 
quiring territory:  (1)  Occupation  of  vacant  or 
unoccupied  land,  as  in  case  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. Mere  discovery,  unaccompanied  by  use 
and  occupation,  vests  no  title  (Oregon,  1846). 
(2)  Prescription  or  possession  for  a  long 
time.  This  method  of  acquisition  is  disputed, 
but  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  (3)  Gift,  purchase,  or  treaty 
(Florida.  1819;  Texas,  1845;  Gadsden  Purchase, 
1853;  Alaska,  1867;  Hawaii,  1898).  (4)  Con- 
quest (Mexican  War,  1846-48;  Spanish-American 
War,  1898,  with  cession  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines). 

On  suppression  of  rebellion,  cession  of  terri- 
tory or  absorption,  property  rights,  treaty  obli- 
gations, and  public  obligations  pass  to  the  new 
sovereign,  but  non-political  laws  remain  in  force 
until  changed  by  the  new  master.  Vested  private 
rights  are  unaffected  by  the  change.  Within  its 
territory,  however  acquired,  the  State  is  sov- 
ereign and  regulates  its  internal  affairs  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Constitution.  The  citizen  owes 
allegiance  and  receives  protection.  See  Alien; 
Conquest;  Coxfoct  of  Laws;  Jublsdiction ; 
High  Seas;   Extraditiox. 

Allegiance  and  protection  are  reciprocal ;  hence 
permanent  allegiance  demands  permanent  protec- 
tion. When  the  citizen  or  subject  leaves  his 
country   and   settles  elsewhere,   to   what  extent 


may  he  claim  protection  from  the  home  Govern- 
ment ?  Residence  implies  obedience  and  tem- 
porary allegiance,  but  it  is  well  settled  that  sub- 
mission to  injustice  is  not  a  duty,  and  that  a 
State  may  protect  citizens  in  foreign  parts 
against  denial  of  ordinary  justice.  If  the  courts 
are  open  to  them,  they  must  there  seek  redress; 
if  the  courts  are  closed  or  so  prejudiced  as  to 
make  the  proceeding  useless,  they  may  appeal  to 
their  country  for  diplomatic  settlement.  The  na- 
tion may  resort  to  reprisals  or  to  war  if  neces- 
sary. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  State  is  liable  for 
damage  caused  by  mob  violence  to  alien  residents 
if  such  damage  could  have  been  averted  by  due 
diligence;  but  the  State  is  clearly  not  liable  for 
damage  resulting  from  riots,  civil  commotion, 
or  civil  war  in  which  property  of  aliens  and  citi- 
zens alike  suffers. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  justice  to  citizens 
abroad  and  for  safeguarding  its  other  interests, 
States  employ  two  classes  of  agents:  diplomatic 
and  consular.  The  principle  of  State  equality 
prescribes  equality  of  representation;  and  as  the 
I)olitical  corporation,  not  the  personal  ruler,  is 
represented,  the  form  of  government  is  clearly  im- 
material. Diplomatic  agents  are  clothed  with 
diplomatic  immunity  or  inviolability.  See  Ixvi- 
OLABrLiTY;  Diplomatic  Agents;  Consul,  Mer- 
cantile. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  State  may  contract 
as  freely  as  a  private  individual.  If  the  contract 
be  with  an  individual,  the  State  cannot  be  sued 
in  court  except  by  consent  and  on  terms  pre- 
scribed by  it.  In  the  United  States  the  Court  of 
Claims  was  organized  in  1855,  and  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  such  suits.  Contracts  between  inde- 
I)endent  States  are  called  treaties  and  are  to  be 
interpreted  as  ordinary  contracts  except  that 
force  and  duress  do  not  invalidate.  By  Article 
VI.  of  the  Constitution  a  treaty  is  a  law  of  the 
land  and  has  equal  but  no  greater  force  than  an 
act  of  Congress. 

Our  courts  consider  treaties  of  two  kinds :  ( 1 ) 
commercial  and  temporary  in  their  nature;  (2) 
permanent  as  intended  to  set  up  a  permanent 
state  of  affairs,  as  boundary  agreements.  The 
former  are  dissolved,  the  latter  merely  suspended, 
by  and  during  war.     See  Treaty. 

International  Law  in  Time  of  War.  Em- 
bargo, seizure  in  port  of  vessels  belonging  to 
nations  with  whom  war  is  imminent ;  retorsion, 
retaliation  upon  foreign  nations  or  subjects;  and 
reprisal,  seizure  of  foreign  property  in  retalia- 
tion for  wrong  done,  were  formerly  preliminaries 
to  war.  Their  place  is  taken  by  pacific  blockade 
of  ports  of  the  nation  in  order  to  coerce  it  into 
submission  to  the  demands  made.  Pacific  in 
name,  it  is  war  in  effect.  If  these  and  other 
'peaceable'  measures  fail  to  remove  outstanding 
difficulties,  the  nations  appeal  to  arms  and  war 
ensues  with  or  without  declaration,  whether  the 
cause  be  just  or  not.  If  war  be  declared,  it  dates 
from  the  declaration;  in  absence  thereof,  from 
the  first  really  hostile  act,  for  war  is  a  fact  and 
provable  as  such.  Civil  wars  cannot  be  'de- 
clared.' but  belligerency  exists  nevertheless.  While 
all  citizens  of  nations  at  war  are  enemies,  inter- 
national law  distinguishes  between  those  in  arms 
and  non-combatants.  The  former  wear  uniform, 
act  under  officers  commissioned  by  the  State,  and 
may  be  killed  in  battle  or  if  captured  held  as 
prisoners  until  exchanged.  Non-combatants,  tech- 
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nically  but  not  practically  enemies,  are  treated 
as  at  peace,  even  in  the  presence  of  invading 
armies.  The  State,  therefore,  makes  war  by  its 
agents  (armies  on  land,  fleets  on  sea),  but  levies 
en  masse  are  permitted.  The  freebooter  no  longer 
exists  on  land  and  the  privateer  has  been  driven 
from  the  ocean.  The  declaration  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  Paris  (185G)  abolished  privateering,  to 
which  the  civilized  world  agreed  excepting  Mex- 
ico, Spain,  and  the  United  States.  In  the  War 
of  1898  the  last  two  powers  proclaimed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  declaration. 

The  effects  of  war,  immediate  and  well  defined, 
are  admirably  set  forth  in  the  following  extract 
from  an  adjudged  case :  ''In  a  foreign  or  inter- 
national war,  from  the  time  it  is  declared  or 
recognized,  all  the  people  in  the  territory  and  sub- 
ject to  the  dominion  of  each  belligerent,  without 
regard  to  their  feelings,  dispositions,  or  natural 
relations,  become,  and  continue  to  the  close  of 
hostilities,  in  legal  contemplation,  the  enemies 
of  all  the  people  resident  in  the  territory  of  the 
other  belligerent;  and  all  negotiation,  trading, 
intercourse,  or  communication  between  them, 
unless  licensed  by  the  Government,  is  unlawful. 
Such  a  war,  as  between  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  the  respective  belligerents,  ipso  facio  dissolves 
all  commercial  partnerships  and  all  contracts 
wholly  executory  and  requiring  for  their  con- 
tinued existence  commercial  intercourse  or  com- 
munication; and  while  it  does  not  abrogate,  yet 
it  suspends  all  other  existing  contracts  and 
obligations  and  the  remedies  thereon,  and  renders 
all  contracts,  with  rare  exceptions,  entered  into 
pending  hostilities,  illegal  and  void. 

"The  familiar  principles  of  public  law,  regu- 
lating conduct  in  foreign  Avars,  have  been  applied 
by  the  courts  .of  this  country,  State  and  Federal, 
to  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Confederate  States. 

"Limited  agencies  in  the  enemy's  country  may 
lawfully  continue,  provided  they  can  be  and  are 
exercised  without  intercourse  or  communication 
between  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  contending 
powers — such  as  agencies  to  collect  and  preserve, 
but  not  to  transmit  money  and  property." 
(Small  vs.  Lumpkin,  1877,  28  Graft.  832.) 

Contracts  for  ransom  of  captured  property  are 
valid  although  made  between  enemies  during  con- 
tinuance of  war.  ( See  Ransom.  )  On  outbreak  of 
war,  debts  due  the  enemy  and  enemy  property  on 
land  may  be  confiscated,  but  modern  practice, 
while  it  admits,  makes  no  use  of  the  right.  No 
modern  State  would  confiscate  its  debts  or  public 
obligations  due  to  enemy  subjects. 

An  invading  army  takes  possession  of  personal 
property  of  tlie  State  likely  to  be  useful  in  war, 
and  arms  and  munitions  of  war  although  in  pri- 
vate hands;  but  private  property  of  enemy  sub- 
jects is  non-confiscable.  Public  property,  such  as 
public  buildings,  may  be  seized  and  occupied, 
their  rents  or  revenues  appropriated,  and  the 
municipality  or  country  officered  so  far  as  neces- 
sary. The  civil  administration  yields  to  the 
military;  but  the  invader  is  an  administrator 
or  usufructary,  not  owner.  Pillage  is  forbidden 
and  private  property  is  recognized,  but  contribu- 
tions and  requisitions  for  Avhich  receipts  are 
given  may  be  levied  on  the  inhabitants. 

The  nineteenth  century  greatly  humanized 
methods  and  means  of  warfare.  The  Geneva 
Convention  (1864)  neutralized  ambulances,  mili- 
tary hospitals,  and  all  persons  employed  in  hos- 


pital and  medical  service.  The  Red  Cross  was 
adopted  as  the  distinctive  badge  of  those  so  em- 
ployed, and  freed  them  from  capture  or  military 
liability.  The  Peace  Conference  (1899)  extended, 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  naval 
warfare.  The  Saint  Petersburg  Convention 
( 1868)  declared  that  the  end  of  war  is  to  disable, 
not  to  kill,  and  forbade  the  use  of  any  "projectile 
of  less  weight  than  400  grams,  which  is  explo- 
sive, or  is  charged  with  fulminating  or  inflam- 
mable substances." 

The  Brussels  Convention  (1874)  was  prac- 
tically reasserted  by  The  Hague  Conference  in 
its  articles  for  the  humane  treatment  of  prison- 
ers (see  Pbisonek),  and  the  Peace  Conference 
carried  tlie  reform  a  step  further.  See  Spies; 
Armistice;  Flags  of  Truce. 

In  naval  warfare  enemy  property  on  enemy 
vessels  is  liable  to  capture,  but  since  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  (1856)  the  neutral  flag  covers 
enemy  goods,  and  neutral  goods  on  an  enemy 
vessel  are  exempt  from  capture.  The  United 
States  has  uniformly  maintained  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  private  property  on  the  sea,  and  the  con- 
tention may  one  day  be  law%  But  although  liable 
to  capture,  the  title  to  such  property  only  passes 
to  the  individual  and  actual  captor  by  the  de- 
cision of  a  prize  court. 

War  may  end  with  or  without  a  treaty.  The 
war,  it  is  held,  has  wiped  out  the  causes  thereof, 
and  the  nations  begin  afresh ;  if  there  has  been 
no  treaty,  and  territory  has  been  occupied  and 
is  in  the  possession  of  one  or  other  belligerent, 
the  principle  of  uti  possidetis  obtains.  But  after 
an  appeal  to  arms,  nations  generally  take  to  pen 
and  ink,  so  that  the  treaty  is  the  rule. 

Neutrals  take  no  part,  but  are  nevertheless 
affected  by  war,  and  their  duties,  although  nega- 
tive, are  well  defined  and  binding.  A  neutral 
should  not  allow  its  territory  or  marginal  waters 
to  be  used  for  enlisting  men,  equipping  vessels, 
fitting  out  expeditions,  or  as  a  basis  of  operations ; 
nor  should  hostilities  of  any  kind  be  permitted 
within  its  territory  or  marginal  waters.  (Three 
Rules  of  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871.)  The 
failure  to  meet  these  negatives  subjects  a  neu- 
tral to  liability.      (Geneva  Award,  1872.) 

The  neutral,  however,  has  a  right  to  trade  with 
the  enemy,  but  may  not  carry  articles  known  as 
contraband.  The  penalty  is  ordinarily  confisca- 
tion of  cargo;  the  like  penalty  may  attach  to  the 
ship.  The  nature  of  the  trade  appears  from  the 
following  quotation:  "The  classification  of  goods 
as  contraband  or  not  contraband  has  mucli  per- 
plexed text  writers  and  jurists.  A  strictly  ac- 
curate and  satisfactory  classification  is  perhaps 
impracticable;  but  that  which  is  best  supported 
by  American  and  English  decisions  may  be  said 
to  divide  all  merchandise  into  three  classes.  Of 
these  classes,  the  first  consists  of  articles  manu- 
factured and  primarily  and  ordinarily  used  for 
military  purposes  in  time  of  war;  the  second, 
of  articles  which  may  be  and  are  used  for  pur- 
poses of  war  and  peace,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  third,  of  articles  exclusively  used  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

"Merchandise  of  the  first  class,  destined  to  a 
belligerent  country,  or  places  occupied  by  the 
army  or  navy  of  a  belligerent,  is  always  contra- 
band ;  merchandise  of  the  second  class  is  contra- 
band only  when  actually  destined  to  the  military 
or  naval  use  of  a  belligerent;  while  merchandise 
of  the  third  class  is  not  contraband  at  all,  though 
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riable  to  seizure  and  cond«innation  for  violation 
of  blockade  or  siege."  (The  Peterhoff,  1866,  6 
Wall.  28.)     See  Coxtbaband. 

A  neutral  may  not  trade  with  a  blockaded  port. 
The  penalty  for  violation  is  the  confiscation  of  the 
ship,  which,  if  it  escapes,  continues  liable  to 
the  end  of  the  return  voyage.  The  cargo  will  not 
be  condemned  if  it  belongs  to  persons  other  than 
owners  of  the  ship  unless  such  owners  had  actual 
or  constructive  knowledge  of  the  blockade.  See 
Blockade. 

If  belligerents  may  capture  ships  engaged  in 
contraband  trade  and  blockade-running,  they 
must  liave  the  right  to  visit  and  search  sus- 
j)ected  merchantmen.  This  is,  however,  purely  a 
belligerent  right  and  neutrals  must  submit.  Re- 
sistance to  inspection  or  joining  a  convoy  to 
escape  visitation  subjects  the  oflFending  vessel  t« 
capture. 

Unrecognized  insurgents  are  technically  speak- 
ing pirates,  but  if  they  confine  their  actions  to 
the  mother  country,  international  law  of  the 
present  day  would  not  treat  them  as  pirates. 
The  animus  furandi  is  lacking.    See  Piracy. 

For  the  historv*  of  international  law.  see  WTiea- 
ton.  History  of  the  Laic  of  Sations  (New  York, 
1845)  ;  Holtzendorff,  Handbuch  des  Vdlkerrechts 
(Leipzig,  1880;  French  trans.  1888);  Walker, 
Uistorif  of  the  Law  of  Xati(m»  (London,  1899). 
The  best  English  treatise  is  Hall's  International 
Law  (London,  1895).  See  also  Wheaton.  Ele- 
ments of  International  Law  (8th  ed.,  Dana  edi- 
tor, Boston,  1866),  a  classic;  Halleck,  Interna- 
tional Law  (3d  ed..  Baker  ed..  New  York,  1893)  ; 
Woolsey,  International  Laic  (6th  ed..  New  Y''ork, 
1891);  Kent's  Commentaries  (14th  ed.,  vol.  i., 
pp.  1-200,  Boston,  1896),  are  excellent  manuals. 
More  comprehensive  works  are:  Phillimore.  Com- 
mentaries on  International  Laic  (3d  ed.,  London, 
1879-1889)  ;  T^viss,  The  Law  of  Nations  (London, 
1861),  preferably  in  the  French  translation 
(Paris,  1887-1889).  The  best  short  work  in 
French  is  Bonfil's  Manuel  de  droit  international 
public  (3d  ed.,  Fanchille  ed.,  Paris,  1901)  ;  Calvo, 
Droit  international  (5th  ed.,  Paris,  1896),  the 
best  comprehensive  French  treatise ;  Rivier,  Prin- 
cipe* du  droit  des  gens  (Paris,  1896).  The  classic 
German  work  is  Heffter,  Das  Europaische  Yol- 
kcrrecht  der  Gegenwart  (8th  ed.,  Geffken  ed., 
Leipzig,  1888).  The  best  short  treatises  are 
Rivier,  Lehrbuch  des  Vdlkerrechts  (2d  ed.,  Leip- 
zig, 1899),  and  Liszt,  Das  Volkerrecht  (2d  ed., 
Leipzig,  1902).  The  most  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  work  in  German  is  Holtzendorff, 
Handbuch  des  Vdlkerrechts,  mentioned  above. 

INTEBNATIONAL  PEACE  CONFEB- 
ENCE.  A  conference  of  one  hundred  and  one 
delegates  representing  twenty-six  countries  of  the 
Avorld,  held  at  The  Hague  from  May  18  to  July 
29,  1899.  It  was  convened  in  pursuance  of  an 
invitation  addressed  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  the 
governments  of  the  principal  civilized  States  of 
the  world  with  a  view  to  concerted  action  with  re- 
gard to  certain  international  questions  of  peace 
and  war,  and  with  a  view  of  securing,  if  possible, 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  military  and  naval 
armaments  of  the  States  represented.  See  HAcrE 
Conference. 

INTEBNATIONAL  PBISON  CONGRESS. 

The  first  prison  conference  was  held  in  1845  at 
Frankfort,  followed  by  a  second  in  1857.  These 
were    largely    attended    by    Europeans.    After 


this,  local  associations  were  formed,  but  no 
international  convention  held.  Count  Sollen- 
hub,  of  Russia,  suggested  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, that  the  board  call  a  congress.  This  was 
not  deemed  advisable,  but  shortly  thereafter 
(1870)  the  first  .American  prison  congress  was 
held,  and  President  Grant  was  influenced  to  ap- 
point Dr.  Wines  commissioner  to  arrange  an 
international  conference.  The  congress  met  in 
London  in  1872.  Meetings  are  now  held  at  in- 
terv-als  of  five  years,  the  last  having  been  at  Brus- 
sels in  1900.  The  programmes  are  arranged  by  a 
permanent  committee,  the  International  Peniten- 
tiary Commission.  Papers  by  experts  are  printed 
in  advance,  and  form  the  bases  of  the  discussions. 
French  is  the  language  of  the  meetings  and  of 
the  reports  and  bulletins.  The  report  of  the 
London  congress  is  in  English.  The  congresses 
have  been  held  in  various  capitals,  and  have  been 
productive  of  great  good.  Consult  Bulletins  and 
Reports  of  the  Congress. 

INTEBNATIONAL  TBADR  Trade  between 
nations  or  between  distant  regions  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  discussion  among  economic 
writers,  and  a  subject  which  has  often  engrossed 
governmental  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  inter- 
nal commerce,  though  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that 
in  modem  times  internal  commerce  is  far  more 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  This  ap- 
parently undue  prominence  in  discussion  and 
legislation  was  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  inter- 
national trade  caught  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
while  domestic  trade  withdrew  itself  from  obser- 
vation, but  also  to  the  fact  that  in  early  economic 
life  foreign  trade,  as  compared  with  home  trade, 
was  far  more  significant  than  it  is  in  modem 
times. 

This  greater  relative  importance  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  its  historical  beginnings  was  due 
to  the  slight  division  of  labor  in  the  older  eco- 
nomic order,  and  to  the  relatively  small  areas  of 
States.  The  soil  of  the  neighborhood  produced 
what  was  necessary  for  the  simple  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  Towns  were  rare  and  small,  and 
artisans  few  in  number.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
were  agriculturists,  whose  most  pressing  needs 
for  manufacturing  products  were  satisfied  by  the 
produce  of  the  household.  *  In  short,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  daily  wants  did  not  give  rise  to  a  Tiome 
trade'  such  as  characterizes  modem  industrial  so- 
ciety. To  the  uniformity  of  economic  organiza- 
tion must  be  added  the  difficulty  of  internal  com- 
munication as  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
any  considerable  interchange  of  commodities. 
XaWgable  rivers  furnished  the  only  means  of 
internal  transportation  which  were  not  attended 
with  prohibitive  costs.  Only  those  nations  with  a 
favorable  seacoast  could  develop  any  considerable 
commerce,  and,  with  it,  that  diversification  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits  upon  which  domestic  trade 
rests.  We  may,  therefore,  say  that  foreign  trade 
preceded  domestic  trade. 

If  we  except  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
when  such  trade  as  existed  became  internal 
trade,  because  the  known  world  became,  as  it 
were,  one  nation,  the  division  of  sovereignty  be- 
fore modem  times  was  so  great  that  most  trade 
was  foreign  rather  than  domestic.  WTien  petty 
principalities  or  provinces  of  the  same  realm 
enjoyed  their  own  customs  regulations,  much 
trade  was  'foreiam'  which  in  modern  times  would 
be  domestic. 
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Largely  to  these  considerations,  as  well  as  to 
the  more  showy  character  of  foreign  trade,  its 
spectacular  and  romantic  character,  does  this 
trade  owe  its  prominence  in  economic  discussion 
and  in  the  attention  of  governments.  Moreover, 
as  such  trade  came  into  early  notice  as  a  means 
of  raising  revenue  for  the  State,  it  thus  became 
a  matter  of  public  concern. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  contradictory 
and  vacillating  practice  of  mediisval  rulers  de- 
veloped any  well-defined  theory  of  foroign  trade. 
It  is  not  until  after  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  commercial  awakening  that  followed  the 
influx  of  the  American  silver  that  the  begin- 
nings of  a  theory  of  trade  appear  in  the  writ- 
ings of  pamphleteers  who  have  since  been  desig- 
nated as  the  mercantile  school.  Thomas  Mun, 
in  his  work  upon  England's  Treasure  by  Foreign 
Trade  (16G4),  states  in  a  few  words  the  wisdom 
of  his  time.  "The  ordinary  means  to  encrease 
our  wealth  and  treasure  is  by  Forraign  Trade, 
wherein  wee  must  ever  observe  this  rule:  to 
sell  more  to  strangers  yearly  than  wee  consume 
of  theirs  in  value.  By  such  a  course  the  balance 
must  be  paid  in  coin,  and  the  country  enriched, 
while  a  contrary  course  would  deplete  its  stock 
of  the  precious  metals."  The  confusion  of  wealth 
and  money  is  obvious,  and  characterizes  the  whole 
thought  of  the  period.  As  we  shall  see,  it  led 
to  some  extraordinary  governmental  measures  to 
promote  the  flow  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  na- 
tion and  to  check  its  outflow.  It  distorted  the 
economic  policy  of  the  nations  for  generations, 
and  threw  the  entire  public  interest  in  foreign 
trade  upon  its  capacity  to  attract  specie.  It 
carried  with  it  the  corollary  that  importations 
should  be  limited  as  far  as  possible,  and  caused 
vexatious  restrictions,  high  import  duties,  and 
frequent  prohibitions  of  the  importation  of  for- 
eign commodities.  Thus,  in  1674  the  total  pro- 
hibition of  the  importation  of  French  brandy 
was  advocated  in  England,  not  only  to  encourage 
the  consumption  of  domestic  ale  and  beer,  but 
also  because  it  was  ccmsidered  undesirable  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  French  goods.  Writ- 
ings upon  trade  subjects  are  full  of  fears  lest  any 
nation  should  sell  more  to  England  than  it 
bought  from  her,  and  the  Government  was  re- 
peatedly urged  to  take  measures  against  any 
nation  which  so  ofi"ended  against  public  policy. 
All  writers  did  not,  however,  share  this  short- 
sighted view,  and  Mun  stands  out  from  his  con- 
temporaries by  his  perception  that  what  is  ap- 
parently lost  by  trade  with  one  nation  may  be 
the  means  of  gain,  since  the  goods  imported 
from  it  may  be  disposed  of  at  great  profit  to  some 
other  nation.  He  is  none  the  less  quite  convinced 
that  the  aggregate  of  exports  and  imports  should 
show  a  decided  balance  in  favor  of  the  former. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  time  is  the  pref- 
erence given  to  trade  in  distant  parts,  as  when 
Mun  says:  "Also  wee  ought  to  esteem  and  cher- 
ish those  trades  which  wee  have  in  remote  or  far 
countreys,  for  besides  the  encrease  of  shipping 
and  mariners  thereby,  the  wares  also  sent  thither 
and  received  from  thence  are  far  more  profitable 
unto  the  kingdom  than  by  our  trades  near  at 
hand."  The  great  profits  secured  by  those  States 
which  came  to  be  depots  of  the  Indian  trade 
doubtless  led  Mun  to  take  this  view. 

To  these  writers  the  entire  advantage  of  for- 
eign trade  lay  in  exportation.  Importation  was 
at  best  a  necessary  evil.     So  far  as  individuals 


were  concerned,  it  is  true,  the  volume  of  business 
of  both  kinds  was  the  measure  of  profitableness, 
and  traders  were  prone  to  encourage  all  com-' 
merce;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  kingdom 
as  a  whole  that  trade  was  regarded  as  profitable 
which  resulted  in  an  importation  of  specie. 

The  Physiocrats  (q.v.)  riddled  the  pretensions 
of  these  writers,  and  held  up  this  policy  to  deri- 
sion. Adam  Smith  demonstrated  still  more  con- 
clusively the  weakness  of  their  doctrine.  He  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  insist  that  money  and 
wealth  were  not  synonymous  terms,  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  former  was  not  the  sole  goal  of 
statecraft.  In  his  day  England's  stock  of  the 
precious  metals  was  adequate  to  its  needs,  and 
was  therefore  not  a  subject  of  peculiar  solici- 
tude for  the  statesman,  as  it  had  been  in  earlier 
times.  Adam  Smith  states  in  the  following 
terms  the  advantages  to  different  countries  of 
international  trade:  "It  carries  out  that  sur- 
plus part  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and  labor 
for  Avhich  there  is  no  demand  among  them,  and 
brings  back  in  return  for  it  something  else  for 
which  there  is  a  demand.  It  gives  a  value  to 
their  superfluities,  by  exchanging  them  for  some- 
thing else  which  may  satisfy  a  part  of  their 
wants  and  increase  their  enjoyments.  By  means 
of  it  the  narrowness  of  the  home  market  does 
not  hinder  the  division  of  labor  in  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  art  or  manufacture  from  being 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  By  opening 
a  more  extensive  market  for  whatever  part  of 
the  produce  of  their  labor  may  exceed  the  home 
consumption,  it  encourages  them  to  improve  its 
productive  powers  and  to  augment  its  annual 
produce  to  the  utmost,  and  thereby  to  increase 
the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of  the  society." 
Trade  enables  a  nation  not  only  to  obtain  what  it 
cannot  produce  itself,  but  also  to  carry  its  own 
production  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
by  reason  of  this  outside  demand.  The  advantage 
of  trade  lies  in  its  effect  upon  home  industry, 
and  trade  is  represented  as  a  mutual  and  not  as 
a  one-sided  advantage.  Tlie  home  market  is  now 
recognized  to  be  the  most  important,  and  for- 
eign trade  as  subsidiary  to  it,  as  significant  only 
in  so  far  as  it  promotes  a  better  division  of  labor 
and  more  productive  employment  of  capital  at 
home.  The  emphasis  is  shifted  from  the  purely 
mercantile  side,  and  the  question  shown  to  be 
a  much  larger  one  than  a  mere  increase  or  de- 
crease of  specie. 

If  the  mercantilists  insisted  that  the  entire 
advantage  of  foreign  trade  lay  in  exportation, 
while  Adam  Smith  deemed  the  advantage  mutu- 
al, later  writers — as,  for  instance,  John  Stuart 
Mill — have  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the 
importance  to  the  nation  of  its  international 
trade  was  measured  by  its  imports.  This  is  not, 
of  course,  a  mere  reversal  of  the  mercantilist  at- 
titude, for  the  distinguished  economist  is  far 
from  contemplating  the  possibility  of  imports 
without  corresponding  exports.  But  to  him  the 
imports  of  a  nation  represent  a  saving  of  energy, 
time,  labor,  and  capital  in  the  acquisition  of 
goods.'  While  the  same  goods,  or  many  of  thera. 
could  doubtless  be  produced  at  home,  it  would 
be  at  far  greater  expenditure  of  effort  than  that 
involved  in  producing  the  goods  exported  to 
pay  for  them.  In  following  the  history  of  eco- 
nomic thought  on  the  subject  of  trade,  we  have 
passed  from  the  period  of  a  crude  but  ultra  pro- 
tectionism to  one  of  free  trade. 
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In  the  meantime  new  questions  have  arisen 
Mhirh  call  for  attention,  it  needs  no  expert  to 
ptinive  the  advantage  of  trade  IxHween  teni- 
jRiaie  and  tropical  countries.  But  in  the  trade 
of  temperate  countries  among  each  otber  the  ad- 
vantage is  not  so  apparent.  It  may,  and  does, 
happen  that  a  country  will  import  from  another 
a  commodity  which  it  can  produce  at  home  at 
less  labor  cost  than  is  expended  upon  its  pro- 
duction in  the  country  whence  it  is  imported.  If 
such  is  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  production 
does  not  always  take  place  at  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum advantage.  It  is  assumed  that  within  a 
given  count rj-  production  is  carried  on  at  the 
point  of  greatest  advantage,  because  of  the  mo- 
bility of  capital  and  labor.  But  between  differ- 
ent nations  there  is  not  such  perfect  mobility,  and 
production  continues  under  varying  circum- 
stances of  advantage  and  disadvantage.  In  do- 
mestic trade  the  costs  of  production,  as  a  rule, 
determine  prices  and  values ;  but  in  international 
trade  there  must  be  another  rule.  If  England 
can  produce  a  commodity  A  with  10  units  of  pro- 
ductive power,  while  a  foreign  country  requires 
12  units  for  the  same  commodity,  England  may 
buy  of  the  foreign  eoimtry,  but  certainly  will 
not  pay  12  units  for  the  goods.  The  first  ques- 
tion which  arises  is,  WTiy  does  not  England  in 
these  circumstances  produce  the  commodity  A? 
Simply  because  in  the  production  of  other  com- 
modities B,  C,  D,  etc.,  it  enjoys  still  greater 
advantages  over  foreign  countries.  Its  maxi- 
mum productivity  is  gained  by  concentration  on 
these  other  lines  of  production.  In  the  case 
mentioned  the  costs  of  production  for  England 
and  the  foreign  country  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows for  like  quantities  of  each  commodity: 

A.  England   10  units,  the  foreign  connti?  12  units. 

B.  •'  9     ••       "        "  "         13     •' 

C.  "  8     "       "        "  "         U     "  . 

D.  '•  7     "       "        "  '•         15     " 

It  is  clear  that  it  will  be  profitable  for  Eng- 
land to  produce  B,  C,  D  for  its  own  wants,  and 
so  much  in  excess  thereof  as  it  can  persuade  the 
foreign  country  to  take,  while  it  will  pay  the 
latter  to  concentrate  its  production  upon  A  and 
supply  so  far  as  possible  its  needs  for  B,  C,  and  D 
by  importations  from  England.  This  shows  the 
motive  for  an  international  trade  under  these 
circumstances.  There  is  a  further  question  as 
to  the  rate  at  which  these  articles  will  be  ex- 
changed. 

IxTEBXATioxAi.  VALUES.  As  in  the  illustration 
given,  it  is  obvious  that  England  will  not  pay 
the  foreign  country  12  units  for  A  when  it  can 
produce  A  at  home  for  the  expenditure  of  10 
units,  the  question  is  how  much  the  foreign  coun- 
try will  obtain.  If  the  demand  in  England  for 
A  is  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  foreign  country 
for  D,  the  exchange  will  take  place  between 
those  commodities.  England  will  get  its  supply 
of  A  at  the  cost  of  producing  D;  the  foreign 
countrj'  will  get  its  supply  of  D  at  a  cost  of  12 
productive  units  instead  of  15  productive  units. 
The  advantages  of  the  trade  are  obvious,  and  the 
total  production  of  the  two  countries  concerned 
is  greatly  increased.  If  there  was  no  demand 
in  the  foreign  country  for  D,  but  on  the  other 
hand  a  large  demand  for  C,  the  trade  might  be 
between  those  commodities,  and  the  advantage, 
though  less,  might  still  be  considerable.  These 
simple  illustrations  allow  us  to  state  the  rule 
of  international  value.     It   is  that  in  interna- 


tional trade  the  price  paid  for  the  foreign  article 
does  not  follow  the  costs  of  production  of  that 
article  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  produced, 
but  rather  the  costs  of  production  of  the  article 
exported  in  exchange  for  it.  This  rule  ia  stated 
only  as  a  tendency.  Economists  have  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  actual  equation  of 
exchange.  A  single  modification  of  the  fore- 
going illustration  will  indicate  the  infinite  vari- 
ety of  circumstances  which  modify  in  practice 
the  tendency  stated.  Let  us  suppose  that  Eng- 
land needs  a  larger  quantity  of  the  commodity 
A  than  the  foreign  country  does  of  D.  To  stimu- 
late the  demand  for  D,  it  must  be  offered  at  a 
lower  pric-e.  So  that  on  the  new  basis  by  the 
exchange  of  the  produce  of  1 1  units  of  productive 
power  the  foreign  country  gains  the  same  goods 
as  before.  Its  advantage  in  the  acquisition  of  D 
is  therefore  15  imits  — II  imits,  or  4  units.  On 
the  other  hand,  England  has  gained  a  quantity 
of  A  corresponding  to  the  expenditure  of  9  units 
of  her  own  productive  power;  her  gain  by  the  ex- 
change is  no  longer  3  units,  but  only  2.  In  this 
manner  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances,  such 
as  cost  of  carriage,  customs,  exchange,  may  be 
introduc-ed  to  modify  the  conditions  of  the 
problem. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  necessity 
for  a  special  theory  of  international  trade  and  of 
international  values  has  been  broadly  denied  by 
some  writers.  They  claim  that  as  nations  as  such 
do  not  trade  with  one  another,  but  only  the  in- 
dividuals which  compose  them,  there  is  no  real 
distinction  between  the  trade  of  individuals  in 
one  coxmtry  and  those  of  two  different  countries. 
They  point  out  further  that  there  are  often  with- 
in the  same  country  regions  more  widely  sepa- 
rated and  in  less  intimate  relation  with  one  an- 
other than  are  two  foreign  countries.  To  this 
criticism  it  is  objected  that  the  word  nation  is  re- 
tained in  this  discussion  for  convenience  merely, 
and  that  while  the  economic  characteristics  in- 
volved— namely,  a  lack  of  mobility  of  capital  and 
labor — are  most  pronounced  between  regions 
under  different  governments,  laws,  customs,  lan- 
guages, and  monetary  systems,  it  may  be  conced- 
ed that  under  the  same  national  (Jovemment 
there  may  be  regions  which  possess-  the  same 
economic  isolation  from  one  another.  This  does 
not  destroy  the  theory,  but  only  enlarges  its 
application. 

We  may  turn  now  from  the*  attitude  of  the 
economists  to  that  of  the  public  authorities. 

History  of  Ixterxatioxal  Trade.  It  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  that  the  earliest  trade  was 
between  widely  distant  nations  rather  than  con- 
tiguous ones;  that  in  the  entire  period  which 
preceded  the  nineteenth  century  trade  between 
different  countries  rested  upon  a  pronounced 
difference  in  their  products,  rather  than  on  such 
slight  advantages  of  comparative  cost  as  in 
modem  times.  Fundamental,  moreover,  for  an 
understand  ing  of  the  course  of  earlier  trade  is  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  costs  of  carriage  and 
of  the  legal  obstacles  to  trade  imposed  by  the 
governments.  These  considerations  affected  in  a 
high  degree  trade  by  land,  and  in  lesser  measure 
that  by  sea  and  along  the  navigable  rivers. 

The  great  physical  contrast  upon  which  early 
trade  was  founded  was  that  of  temperate  and 
tropical  countries,  which  in  historic  time?  was 
the  contrast  of  West  and  East.  This  physical 
contrast  was  enhanced  by  a  distinct  historical 
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development  of  the  two  regions,  by  the  earlier 
progress  of  civilization  and  the  arts  among  the 
people  of  the  Orient.  Hence  a  large  part  of  the 
history  of  commerce  is  the  history  of  trade  with 
the  East.  The  first  trade  routes  were  overland 
from  Central  Asia  to  the  Mediterranean,  whence 
the  goods  were  carried  by  Phosnician  and  later 
by  Greek  traders  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  In  view  of  the  heavy  costs  of  trans- 
port, the  goods  which  were  so  traded  were  of  the 
richer  sort — spices,  silk,  embroideries,  fine  linens, 
and  the  finer  manufactures  of  tlie  metals — sword- 
blades,  gold  and  silver  utensils,  and  precious 
stones.  To  the  difficulty  of  transporting  the 
goods  was  added  the  difficulty  of  protecting  them, 
which  again  forbade  the  commerce  with  bulkier 
commodities,  whose  size  would  be  an  embarrass- 
ment. Protected  by  the  power  of  Imperial  Rome, 
this  commerce  extended  as  far  as  Indiii  and 
China,  wliile  Egypt  was  the  granary  of  the 
Imperial  city,  Avhence  it  drew  its  supplies  of 
grain. 

But  with  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  power 
commerce  declined.  Constantinople,  indeed, 
maintained  its  relations  with  the  East,  and  at 
a  later  period  the  Arabs,  who  controlled  the 
Southern  Mediterranean  from  Egypt  to  Spain, 
and  had  a  firm  footing  in  Sicily,  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade.  But  the  Roman  civilization 
on  the  Rhine,  in  Britain,  and  in  Gaul,  which  had 
brought  those  countries  into  close  connection 
with  the  Oriental  world,  had  been  destroyed, 
while  Goths  and  Lombards  subjected  Italy  to  a 
ruder  civilization  than  it  had  heretofore  known. 
It  was,  however,  in  the  Italian  Peninsula  that 
commerce  first  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Venice, 
Genoa,  Pisa^  and  Florence  took  up  the  trade  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West,  which  in  classic 
times  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  Phoeni- 
cians. They  claimed  rights  of  trading  at  Con- 
stantinople among  the  Arabs.  These  pretensions 
were  supported  by  the  naval  power  of  the  State, 
which  protected  the  ships  of  its  merchants.  They 
carried  the  produce  of  the  East  and  of  Italy 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  Flanders  and 
the  Hanseatic  towns.  At  the  outset  of  this  new 
development  of  maritime  commerce  it  was  har- 
assed by  pirates,  but  the  strong  hand  of  Venice 
put  down  this  nefarious  practice  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  as  the  Hanseatic  League  crushed  the 
Danish  sea-robbers. 

But  these  marauders  of  the  sea  could  not  be 
utterly  suppressed,  and  they  made  maritime  ven- 
tures extremely  hazardous  to  a  late  day.  Hence, 
just  as  the  Eastern  merchants  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  caravan,  so  the  Western  merchants 
sought  the  protection  of  the  flotilla.  Hence  the 
habit  of  sending  off  expeditions  of  merchantmen 
under  the  protection  of  men-of-war,  which  made 
of  foreign  trade  a  matter  of  State  concern  rather 
than  of  private  enterprises.  Only  those  who 
could  secure  such  protection  could  afford  to  en- 
gage in  these  enterprises.  In  the  first  instance, 
as  in  Venice,  these  were  the  grandees,  who  were 
themselves  the  political  power;  but  in  later  in- 
stances such  privileges  were  conferred  upon  the 
great  commercial  companies,  on  whom  was  con- 
ferred also  a  monopoly  of  trade. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  final  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the 
old  paths  to  the  East  were  closed  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Italian  States  was  doomed.  New 
paths  were  sought  to  the  East — Vasco  da  Gama 


discovered  the  passage  to  India  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  in  a  like  quest  Columbus 
revealed  to  Europe  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
I'ortugal,  Spain,  Holland,  England,  in  turn,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  commercial  leadership.  Commerce 
with  these  distant  lands  was  not  made  free  to 
all,  but  given  over  to  the  great  commercial  com- 
panies, of  which  the  East  India  companies  of 
Great  Britain  and  Holland  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous for  their  enduring  results,  the  Missis- 
sippi Company  in  France  and  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany in  England  most  famous  for  their  spectacu- 
lar failure. 

While  the  European  nations  willingly  lent  the 
aid  of  the  Government  to  commerce  in  distant 
lands,  they  were  far  from  encouraging  inter- 
course with  their  neighbors.  In  1626  Louis 
XIII.  of  France  prohibited  all  commerce  with 
England.  Before  long  commerce  was  again  re- 
newed, but  hostile  tariff  legislation  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  in  spite  of  commercial  treaties 
concluded  in  1632.  In  1649  the  Commonwealth, 
in  retaliation  for  high-handed  proceedings  in 
France,  prohibited  the  importation  of  French 
wines,  wool,  and  silk,  though  this  prohibition 
was  again  removed  by  a  treaty  of  1654.  In 
1678  there  was  again  a  prohibition  of  importation 
of  French  wines  and  brandy,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ill  feeling  prevailed,  which  finally 
found  expression  in  1703  in  a  treaty  with  Por- 
tugal, which  gave  the  wines  of  that  country  a 
decided  preference  over  those  of  France.  This 
illustration  of  the  relations  of  the  countries  in 
a  single  century  is  characteristic  of  the  time. 
Such  prohibition  of  trade  was  dictated  by  the 
mercantile  policy  before  described,  which  at  an 
earlier  stage  had  sought  its  ends  by  the  even 
cruder  methods  of  forbidding,  under  severe  pen- 
alties, the  exportation  of  bullion,  and  had  even 
sought  by  a  high  rating  of  foreign  coins  to 
attract  them  to  the  Kingdom. 

Of  the  various  restrictions  upon  and  encour- 
agements to  foreign  trade,  which  little  more  than 
a  century  ago  Avere  so  generally  in  vogue,  pro- 
hibitive import  duties,  export  duties,  and  export 
bounties,  one  only  is  of  far-reaching  significance 
to-day — duties  upon  imports.  For  the  various 
questions  to  which  they  gave  rise  in  their  modern 
aspects,  see  Commerce;  Customs  Duties;  Fbee 
Trade;   Protection;   Tariff;  Mercantilism. 

Bibliography.  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 
especially  Book  iv. ;  Mill,  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  Book  iii.,  ch.  17,  18;  Bastable,  The 
Theory  of  International  Trade  (2d  ed.,  London, 
1897)  ;  Cairnes,  Some  Leading  Principles  i/n 
Political    Economy,    Newly    Expounded    (1874). 

INTERNODE  (Lat.  internodiitm,  space  be- 
tween knots,  from  inter,  between  +  nodus,  knot) . 
In  botany,  the  portion  of  stem  between  two  suc- 
cessive nodes  (joints).  It  is  the  internodes  which 
give  length  to  the  stem  and  stretch  the  nodes 
apart.  The  leaves  and  branches  are  borne  at  the 
nodes.    See  Stem. 

INTEROCEANIC  SHIP  CANAL.  See 
Canal;  Nicaragua  Canal;  Panama  Canal. 

INTEROCEANIC  SHIP  RAILWAY.     See 

Ship  Railway. 

INTERPELLATION.  A  method  of  Euro- 
pean legislative  procedure,  whereby  members  of 
the  legislature  interrogate  the  Ministers  in  re- 
gard to  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment.     Its    primary    purpose    is    to    force    the 
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Chamber  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  policy  of 
the  Cabinet  This  form  of  interrogating  the 
Ministry  occupies  an  important  place  in  the 
parliauientarj'  procedure  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  is  also  oi-va»ionally  resorted  to  in  other 
(^'tMiiiiiental  count rit-s  of  Europe  which  have  a 
[.  i: «  ;>  parliamentary  form  of  government.  Any 
iiKiii'vr  of  Parliament  is  free  to  bring  for- 
ward an  interpellation  without  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Ministry.  The  legislative  body 
tixes  jthe  day  on  which  the  Ministry  are  to  bie 
interpellated  on  a  given  subject.  The  Min- 
isters then  prepare  their  answers  and  make 
ready  for  a  defense  of  their  policy  against  the 
expei'ted  attack.  Any  member  may  reply  to  a 
Minister,  and  a  general  debate  may  follow,  as 
well  as  motions  which  may  result  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Ministry.  In  France,  of  about  twenty 
Ministries  which  have  resigned  in  consequence 
of  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
ten  have  done  so  on  account  of  motions  growing 
out  of  interpellations.  Interpellations  arouse 
more  general  interest  than  the  debates  on  im- 
portant measures,  and  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
a  Minister's  strength  is  his  skill  in  answering 
them.  Ministers  are  not,  however,  obliged  to 
answer  interpellations  when  such  an  answer 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  as 
in  the  case  of  diplomatic  negotiations.  It  often 
happens  that  the  Alinistry  is  glad  to  be  inter- 
pellated, as  a  full  disclosure  of  the  Grovemment's 
policy  may  strengthen  its  position  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Chambers. 

In  Italy  the  method  of  interpellation  exists  in 
substantially  the  same  form  as  in  France.  The 
rules  of  the  Imperial  German  Reichstag  also  pro- 
vide for  interpellations ;  but  since  the  Chancellor, 
to  whom  they  are  in  theory  addressed,  has  no 
seat  in  the  Reichstag,  and  never  resigns  on  ac- 
count of  legislative  disapproval,  the  interpellation 
is  of  litle  significance  in  German  parliamentary 
procedure. 

INTERPLEADER.  An  equitable  remedy, 
available  to  a  person  against  whom  two  or  more 
persons  claim  the  same  thing,  debt,  or  duty,  and 
who  is,  without  his  own  fault,  ignorant  or  in 
doubt  as  to  which  is  the  rightful  claimant.  It 
was  first  used  in  England  to  enable  a  depositary 
or  bailee  of  deed  in  escrow  of  whom  the  grantor 
and  grantee  each  demanded  delivery  of  the  deeds 
to  himself  (one  aflSrming  and  the  other  denying 
that  the  terms  or  conditions  had  been  complied 
with)  when  sued  by  either  to  recover  possession 
of  the  deeds,  to  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order 
compelling  the  other  claimant  to  appear  and  be 
substituted  as  defendant  in  his  stead.  This  relief 
was  all  that  could  be  granted  by  a  court  of  law, 
and  was  originally  confined  to  the  above  class  of 
cases. 

The  idea  was  taken  up  by  the  courts  of  equity, 
and  was  extended  to  cover  claims  of  every  na- 
ture, where"  the  demands  were  identical.  It  be- 
came the  practice  to  permit  one  who  was  harassed 
by  two  claimants  demanding  the  same  thing,  debt, 
or  duty,  to  file  a  bill  or  pleading  in  equity  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  and  praying  that  the  parties 
be  compelled  to  interplead,  that  is, to  contest  their 
claims  before  the  court  between  themselves,  and 
that  the  court  decree  which  of  them  was  justly 
entitled  to  the  matter  in  controversy.  This  was 
permitted  irrespective  of  whether  actions  had 
been  commenced  or  not.  In  this  form  the  remedy 
exists    in    modem    practice.      The    pleading   by 


which  the  complainant  brings  the  matter  before 
the  court  must  »et  forth  the  following  facts:  U> 
That  two  or  more  persons  make  a  claim  against 
him ;  (2)  that  they  claim  the  same  thing,  debt,  or 
duty;  (3)  that  he  has  no  beneficial  interest  in 
the  thing  or  obligation  claimed;  and  (4)  that  he 
cannot  determine  without  hazard  to  himseli 
which  is  the  rightful  claimant.  Ue  must  also 
show  by  affidavit  that  he  is  not  in  collusion  with 
ei titer  party,  and  must  allege  hi»  willingness  to 
perform  his  obligation  to  the  proper  party.  He 
must,  therefore,  be  entirely  indififerent  as  to 
which  claimant  succeeds;  in  other  words,  be  in 
the  position  of  a  stakeholder.  Very  abstruse 
questions  of  law  often  arise  aa  to  whether  the 
parties  are  demanding  the  performance  of  the 
same  obligation.  For  example,  if  a  landloid  and 
a  person  claiming  title  from  an  entirely  different 
and  independent  source,  both  demand  rent  from  a 
tenant,  he  cannot  compel  them  to  interplead,  as 
he  is  under  a  duty  to  his  landlord  not  to  dispute 
liis  title.  However,  if  a  person  claiming  to  have 
derived  his  title  from  or  through  the  landlord  by 
purchase  or  otherwise  and  the  landlord  himself 
both  demand  rent,  the  tenant  has  grounds  for 
relief,  as  they  demand  the  same  obligation,  and 
he  does  not  thereby  dispute  his  landlord's  origi- 
nal title. 

The  relief  Avill  not  be  granted  where  it  appears 
that  the  applicant  knows  or  should  know  which 
of  the  claims  is  just,  but  if  there  is  a  reasonable 
doubt,  and  he  would  be  nmning  a  personal  risk 
to  decide  between  them,  with  the  means  of  knowl- 
edge at  his  command,  it  is  the  settled  practice  to 
allow  the  remedy.  See  Equity:  Pixadixg;  and 
consult  the  authorities  there  cited. 

INTERPOLATION  (Lat.  interpolatio,  from 
interpolare,  to  alter,  from  interpoUs,  interpolus, 
altered,  from  inter,  between  +  polire,  to  polish). 
In  mathematics,  the  process  of  finding  terms  in- 
termediate between  given  terms  of  a  series.  From 
the  law  of  the  series,  the  values  of  the  intermediate 
terms  may  be  computed,  but  it  is  often  sufficient 
for  practical  purposes  to  approximate  the  inter- 
mediate terms  bv  assuming  a  simpler  relation. 
E.g.  given  log  80  =  1.9030,  and  log  90  =  1.9.S42. 
The  logarithm  of  85  is  approximately  obtained  by 
adding^  to  1.9030  one-half  of  the  difference  be- 
tween 1.9542  and  1.9030,  although  the  logarithms 
are  in  arithmetic  progression  only  w-hen  the  nimi- 
bers  are  in  geometric  progression.  The  method 
of  interpolation  is  not  only  of  use  in  pure  analy- 
sis, but  it  is  particularly  valuable  in  problems  of 
astronomy,  and  other  sciences,  often  saving  labo- 
rious calculation.  Thus,  the  position  of  the  moon 
for  any  hour  may  be  determined  by  interpolation 
from  its  computed  positions  for  every  3,  6.  or  12 
hours,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  pur- 
poses. Methods  of  interpolation  for  astronomical 
problems  are  found  in  Lagrange's  memoirs  of 
1783,  1792.  1793. 

INTERPRETATION  (Lat.  interprefatio,  ex- 
planation, from  interpretari.  to  explain,  from  in- 
ter pres,  agent,  interpreter),  or  CoxsTRrcnox. 
The  process  of  ascertaining,  subject  to  the  rulea 
of  law.  the  meaning  of  a  speaker  or  a  writer,  or 
of  parties  to  a  legal  instrument,  as  expressed  in 
the  spoken  or  written  terms.  Some  authorities 
distinguish  construction  from  interpretation; 
using  the  latter  term  to  describe  the  process  of 
finding  out  the  true  sense  of  any  form  of  words, 
and  applying  the  former  to  the  process  of  ascer- 
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taining  the  legal  effect  of  those  words.  According 
to  these  authorities,  "the  office  of  interpretation  is 
analytic,  that  of  construction  is  synthetic;  the 
office  of  the  one  is  to  get  at  facts,  that  of  the 
other  to  group  these  facts  and  determine  their 
legal  meaning;  interpretation  is  exploration,  con- 
struction is  induction."  Or  to  put  the  distinc- 
tion in  another  way,  interpretation  gives  us  the 
grammatical  and  logical  signification  of  the 
words  and  sentences  under  consideration;  while 
construction  gives  us  their  legal  effect  by  "the 
familiar  judicial  process  of  applying  the  law  to 
the  facts  of  the  case."  This  distinction  has  not 
generally  commended  itself  to  the  courts  either 
of  England  or  of  this  countiy,  and  is  ignored 
or  deliberately  discarded  by  most  systematic 
writers  upon  law.  It  will  not  be  observed  in 
the  further  discussion  of  this  topic.  The  terms 
will  be  used  interchangeably,  as  denoting  the 
process  of  ascertaining  the  true  import  of  a 
document  having  legal  consequences.  Interpreta- 
tion, as  a  separate  branch  of  law,  has  its  origin 
in  the  imperfections  of  language  and  the  limita- 
tions of  human  thought  and  understanding. 
How  imperfectly  and  even  bunglingly  the  average 
man  expresses  himself,  not  only  in  hurried 
memoranda,  but  in  formal  documents  as  well,  is 
evidenced  by  the  vast  number  of  lawsuits  brought 
to  settle  the  meaning  of  such  documents. 

The  legal  process  of  interpretation  is  required, 
not  only  because  of  confused  thinking  and  obscure 
language  on  the  part  of  speakers  and  writers, 
but  because  of  the  frequent  misapprehensions  of 
hearers  or  readers,  dvie  to  mental  limitations. 
If  a  writing  has  legal  consequeuces ;  for  example, 
if  it  is  a  constitution,  or  treaty,  or  statute,  a 
will,  a  deed,  or  a  contract,  or  if  it  contains  an 
attack  upon  reputation  or  a  right  of  property, 
provision  is  needed  and  has  been  made  for  deter- 
mining which  of  various  interpretations  shall 
prevail.  Speaking  generally,  that  determination 
rests  with  a  court  of  justice,  in  a  legal  action 
properly  brouglit  before  it  for  hearing  and  de- 
cision. If  the  form  of  words  whose  meaning  33 
in  doubt  is  a  public  writing,  such  as  a  provision 
of  a  statute,  treaty,  or  constitution,  the  question 
of  construction  belongs  exclusively  to  the  judge. 
If  it  is  a  private  writing,  such  as  a  contract, 
will,  or  deed,  having  peculiar  expressions  in  it 
which  have,  in  particular  places  or  trades,  a 
known  meaning  attached  to  them,  it  is  for  the 
jury  to  say  what  the  meaning  of  those  expres- 
sions is;  but  it  is  the  function  of  the  court  to 
construe  the  instrument  after  this  ascertainment 
by  the  jury  of  the  true  meaning  of  such  peculiar 
expressions.  This  legal  rule  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  in  olden  times,  when  law  was  in  its 
formative  stage,  jurors  were  frequently  unable 
to  read  or  write;  but  in  part,  also,  and  perhaps 
more  largely,  to  considerations  of  policy.  A 
learned  English  judge  once  declared  that  unless 
this  rule  was  followed  "there  would  be  no  cer- 
tainty in  the  law;  for  a  misconstruction  by  the 
court  is  the  proper  subject,  by  means  of  a  bill 
of  exceptions,  of  redress  in  a  court  of  errors; 
but  a  misconstruction  by  the  jury  cannot  be  set 
right  at  all  eflfectually."  The  rule  has  been 
supported  by  a  distinguished  legal  writer  upon 
other  grounds  of  good  sense  and  expediency.  It 
is  important,  he  remarks,  that  "most  writings 
brought  under  judicial  consideration  should 
have  a  fixed  meaning;  should  not  be  subject  to 
varying  interpretations;  should  be  construed  by 


the  tribunal  which  is  most  permanent,  best  in- 
structed, most  likely  to  adhere  to  precedents." 
While  the  construction  of  a  writing  is  ordinarily 
for  the  judge,  and  not  for  the  jury,  libel  casea 
form  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Whether  a  par- 
ticular writing  is  such  an  attack  upon  reputati(jn 
as  to  amount  to  a  libel  is  for  the  jury  to 
decide.  In  other  words,  the  jury,  and  not  the 
court,  construe  a  writing  which  is  alleged  to  be 
defamatory.  Such  at  least  is  the  doctrine  in 
England  in  all  cases  of  defamation,  and  in  this 
country  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  for  libel. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of 
interpretation  is  not  to  discover  the  intention 
of  parties  to  a  transaction  by  the  use  of  any 
and  every  legitimate  means.  Its  purpose  is 
much  less  ambitious;  its  scope  much  narrower. 
The  problem  for  the  interpreter  is  this:  given 
certain  language  in  which  persons  have  professed 
to  state  their  intention  in  a  particular  matter, 
what  is  the  intention  thus  stated?  It  may  be 
that  the  parties  have  used  language  so  carelessly 
that  it  fails  to  express  any  definite  intention. 
In  such  a  case  interpretation  is  fruitless.  It 
must  stop  short  of  accomplishing  its  object  for 
want  of  materials.  "All  latitude  of  construc- 
tion," said  Chief  Baron  Eyre  in  an  oft-quoted 
decision,  "must  submit  to  this  restriction ;  name- 
ly, that  the  words  may  bear  the  sense  which  by 
construction  is  put  upon  them.  If  we  step  be- 
yond this  law,  we  no  longer  construe  men's  deeds, 
but  make  deeds  for  them."  It  is  not  the  office 
of  interpretation,  then,  to  add  anything  to  the 
text  of  a  writing.  Its  function  is  only  to  dis- 
cover and  set  forth  M'hat  is  in  it.  But  a  question 
arises  at  this  point,  upon  which  the  authorities 
are  not  entirely  in  accord :  What  is  to  be  deemed 
within  and  what  without  the  -text?  It  is  some- 
times said  that  judges  and  writers  in  answering 
this  question  range  themselves  in  two  schools  of 
interpreters:  a  liberal  and  a  literal  school.  The 
former  declare  that  everything  is  in  the  text 
which  a  mind  fully  informed  as  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  writing  was  made,  "and 
doing  no  violence  to  the  rules  of  language  and 
the  rules  of  construction,  may  reasonably  find 
there."  The  latter  insist  upon  limiting  inter- 
pretation to  the  meaning  of  the  text  itself. 
Perhaps  no  better  statement  of  the  prevailing 
view  on  this  point  has  been  made  than  the  fol- 
lowing: "Interpretation  is  a  process  of  reason- 
ing from  probabilities,  a  process  of  remedying  by 
a  sort  of  equitable  jurisdiction  the  imperfections 
of  human  language  and  powers  of  using  lan- 
guage, a  process  Avhose  limits  are  necessarily 
indefinite,  and  yet  continually  requiring  to  be 
practically  determined.  It  is  not  a  mere  opera- 
tion requiring  the  use  of  grammar  and  dic- 
tionaries, a  mere  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of 
words." 

So  far  as  legal  interpretation  does  make  use 
of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage, it  does  not  differ  from  the  process  em- 
ployed by  every  educated  and  intelligent  listener 
or  reader  when  engaged  in  discovering  the  mean- 
ing of  a  speaker  or  writer.  Any  legal  rules, 
however,  are  peculiar  to  judicial  interpretation. 
Some  of  them  owe  their  existence  to  peculiarities 
of  legal  procedure;  but  most  of  them  have  been 
evolved  by  the  courts  with  a  view  to  producing 
greater  uniformity  in  the  tenns  of  legal  writings, 
or  to  lessening  and  shortening  litigation,  or  to 
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securing  consistency  in  the  judicial  process  of 
(•.instruction. 

Some  of  the  most  im|K)rtnnt  of  these  rules 
may  be  stated  brielly  as  follows :  (  1 )  W'lien 
the'  language  of  a  writing  is  plain  and  unequivo- 
cal, tliere  is  no  opjwrtunity  for  interpretation. 
Kven  tliough  the  court  may  believe  that  the 
language  does  not  express  the  intent  of  the  writer, 
it  will  not  force  upon  words  a  meaning  which 
they  cannot  fairly  bear.  When  wortls  admit  of 
but  one  meaning,  to  put  another  upon  them  is 
not  to  construe  a  writing,  but  to  alter  it.  In 
case  of  a  statute,  it  is  not  to  interpret  a  law,  but 
to  make  one.  (2)  The  grammatical  and  ordinary 
sense  of  words  is  to  be  adhered  to,  unless  that 
would  lead  to  some  absurdity,  or  some  repug- 
nance or  inconsistency  with  the  rest  of  the 
instrument,  in  which  case  the  grammatical  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words  must  be  modified,  so 
as  to  avoid  that  absurdity  or  inconsistency,  but 
no  further.  Eminent  English  judges  have  called 
this  the  golden  rule  of  construction.  It  is  a 
corollary  from  this  rule  that  when  it  appears, 
either  from  the  instrument  itself  or  from  the 
circumstances  attending  its  origin,  that  certain 
words  are  used  in  an  abnormal,  or  peculiar,  or 
technical  sense,  thej*  shall  be  interpreted  in  such 
sense.  Many  modem  statutes  contain  an  inter- 
pretation clause  in  which  the  legislature  carefully 
explains  the  exact  meaning  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  certain  important  terms  of  the  text. 
It  is  a  helpful  expedient  for  remedying  to  some 
extent  the  ambiguity  of  ordinary  language.  In 
England  a  general  Interpretation  Act  was  passed 
in  1889  (52-53  Vict.,  eh.  63)  with  a  view  to 
clearing  up  obscurities  in  existing  and  future 
statutes.  (3)  In  construing  any  part  of  a  writ- 
ing, regard  should  be  had  to  the  entire  instru- 
ment. Other  portions  may  throw  much  light 
upon  the  one  under  special  investigation,  and 
greatly  modify  the  meaning  which  it  would  bear 
as  an  independent  clause.  Every  part  of  a  writ- 
ing should  be  brought  into  action  in  order  to 
collect  from  the  wliole  one  uniform  and  con- 
sistent purpose,  if  that  is  possible.  Accordingly, 
if  one  construction  will  give  reasonable  effect  to 
e\ery  part  of  an  instrument,  while  another  would 
require  the  rejection  of  a  part,  the  former  will 
be  preferred.  (4)  In  the  case  of  private  writ- 
ings, such  as  contracts  and  deeds,  the  language 
is  to  be  construed  most  strongly  against  the 
party  who  is  responsible  for  its  use.  Of  course, 
this  applies  only  to  cases  of  ambiguity  either  in 
the  words  themselves  or  in  their  legal  effect. 
Even  then  it  will  be  enforced  only  when  other 
rules  of  construction  fail,  for  it  is  deemed  some- 
what harsh  and  rigorous.  (5)  As  between  con- 
structions otherwise  equally  balanced,  prefer- 
ence is  to  be  given  to  that  which  renders  the 
instrument  most  fair  and  just  and  reasonable. 
(G)  In  construing  doubtful  language,  the  court 
is  entitled  to  consider  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  instrument.  Proof 
of  these  circumstances  is  not  excluded  by  any 
rule  of  evidence  (q.v.).  It  is  not  offered  to 
contradict  or  vary  an  instrument,  but  to  put 
the  court,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  place 
of  the  parties  at  the  time  they  agreed  upon 
this  language  as  the  formal  expression  of  their 
intentions.  (7)  The  construction  put  upon  an 
ambiguous  instrument  by  the  acts  of  the  parties 
is  entitled  to  great  weight. 

The  literature  upon  this  subject  is  quite  ex- 
Vou  X.— 8. 


tensive,  although  far  from  satisfactory.  Most 
of  the  treatises  are  limited  to  special  topics, 
such  as  constitutions  and  statutes,  contracts, 
deeds,  wills,  and  are  confined  mainly  to  an  ex- 
]>osition  of  the  art  rather  than  to  the  science  of 
interpretation;  they  state  the  practical  rules  for 
the  construction  of  various  classes  of  writings, 
rather  than  discuss  the  principles  on  which  the 
process  of  interpretation  should  rest.  The  best 
theoretical  treatment  of  the  subject  is  found  in 
l^iel)er,  Legal  and  Political  Hermeneutics  (Ham- 
mond ed.,  Saint  Louis,  1880)  ;  Hawkins,  Prin- 
ciples of  Legal  Interpretation,  2  Juridical  So- 
ciety Papers  (London,  18G0)  ;  Thayer,  Prelimi- 
nary Treatise  on  Evidence,  chapters  v.  and  x.  and 
Appendix  C  ( Boston,  1808) .  Among  the  latest 
and  most  valuable  practical  treatises  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Leal,  Cardinal  Rules  of  Legal  Inter- 
pretation (London,  1896)  ;  Black,  Cojistruction 
and  Interpretation  of  Laws  (Saint  Paul,  1896)  ; 
llardcastle.  Rules  which  Govern  the  Construction 
and  Effect  of  Statutory  Law  (London,  1900)  ; 
Maxwell,  Interpretation  of  Statutes  (London, 
1896)  ;  Sedgwick,  Statutory  and  Constitutional 
IjOio  (New  York,  1874)  ;  Sutherland,  Statutes 
and  Statutory  Construction  (Chicago,  1891); 
Jones,  Construction  of  Commercial  and  Trade 
Contracts  (New  York,  1886)  ;  Elphinstone,  Nor- 
ton and  Clark,  Rules  for  the  Interpretation  of 
Deeds  (Philadelphia,  1889)  ;  Hawkins,  Inter- 
pretation of  Wills  (Philadelphia,  1885); 
Wigram  and  O'Hara,  Interpretation  of  Wills 
(New  Y'ork,  1872). 

INTERPRETER,  ^Ir.  A  character  in  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  typifying  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

INTERREGNTTBI  (Lat.,  period  between 
reigns).  The  Great.  The  name  given  to  the  pe- 
riod of  German  history  between  the  death  of 
Conrad  IV.,  in  1254,  and  the  election  of  Kudolph 
of  Hapsburg,  in  1273.  It  is  often  called  the  age 
of  'fist  law'  {Faustrecht).  During  this  time 
Germany  had  no  ruler  who  was  generally  recog- 
nized. William  of  Holland  had  been  elected  as 
an  anti-king,  in  1247,  by  the  opponents  of  Fred- 
erick II.  (q.v.).  After  Conrad's  death  William, 
with  the  aid  of  the  confederation  of  Rhenish 
cities,  succeeded  in  restoring  order  in  a  portion 
of  Germany.  His  death,  in  1256,  led  to  greater 
confusion.  Some  of  the  electors,  in  1257,  chose 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  the  brother  of  Henry  III. 
of  England ;  the  other  electors  chose  Alfonso  X. 
of  Castile.  Richard  spent  but  little  time  in  Ger- 
many; Alfonso  never  visited  it.  Neither  one 
acquired  any  real  power,  and  neither  was  crowned 
Emperor  at  Eome.  \Mien  Richard  died,  in  1272, 
Alfonso's  claims  were  set  aside  by  common  con- 
sent, and  the  Pope  ordered  the  electors  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  new  election.  This  resulted  (1273)  in 
the  choice  of  Rudolph.  One  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  annul  all  laws  passed  by  the  rival  kings  since 
the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  in  1250.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Great  Interregnum  is  sometimes  made  to 
include  the  years  between  1250  and  1273.  Con- 
sult Kempf,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Reiches 
icahrend  des  grossen  Interregnums  (Wiirzburg, 
1893). 

INTERROGATORIES  (from  Lat.  interroga- 
tarius,  consisting  of  questions,  from  interrogare, 
to  question,  from  inter,  between  +  rogare,  to 
ask).      Questions    in    writing   prepared   for   the 
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examination  of  one  or  more  witnesses  in  a  judi- 
cial proceeding,  to  be  taken  out  of  court. 

In  the  English  and  American  law  interroga- 
tories are  commonly  employed  in  the  following 
classes  of  cases:  Where  the  testimony  of  an  aged 
or  inlirm  witness  is  to  be  taken  before  trial,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  available  in  case  of  his 
death;  where  a  witness  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  his  testimony  or 
deposition,  as  it  is  called ;  and  in  connection  with 
a  bill  of  discovery  (q.v. )  in  equity.  In  the  first 
two  classes  of  cases  tlie  practice  is  for  the  counsel 
<lesiring  the  testimony  to  obtain  an  order,  or 
commission,  from  the  court,  directing  that  the 
examination  be  taken  before  some  ofFicer  com- 
petent to  administer  an  oath,  and  then  to  pre- 
pare his  interrogatories  and  submit  them  to  the 
opposite  party  or  his  counsel,  who  may  prepare 
cross-interrogatories.  In  some  jurisdictions  the 
legal  competency  of  the  questions  is  settled  by 
the  court  before  the  examination,  and  in  others 
the  objections  of  counsel  are  noted  at  the  time 
of  the  examination  and  ruled  upon  at  the  trial. 
The  commission  and  the  interrogatories  are  then 
forwarded  to  the  designated  officer,  who  summons 
the  witnesses  on  the  day  fixed,  administers  the 
oath,  propounds  the  questions,  reduces  the 
answers  to  writing  and  transmits  them,  together 
with  the  order  and  interrogatories,  to  the  court 
out  of  which  the  commission  issued.  Such  exam- 
inations are  subject  to  all  the  rules  of  evidence. 

Interrogatories  are  sometimes  annexed  to  a 
libel  (q.v.)  in  an  action  in  admiralty,  but  this  is 
not  common  practice.  See  Depositions;  Evi- 
dence. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE.  See  Trans- 
portation. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT.  Tlie 
popular  name  for  an  act  of  Congress,  approved 
February  4,  1887,  and  officially  designated  as 
"An  act  to  regulate  commerce."  The  name  is 
due  to  the  fact  th.at  the  law  rests  upon  the  con- 
stitutional provision  which  empowers  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States. 

The  rapid  development  of  railways  in  the 
United  States  after  the  Civil  War,  the  sharp  com- 
])etition  between  competing  lines,  and  the  grow- 
ing dei:)endence  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  country  upon  the  transportation 
agencies  developed  a  strong  antagonism  between 
the  railroads  and  the  public.  The  railroads  were 
charged  with  making  extortionate  rates  and  with 
the  rankest  favoritism.  The  welfare  of  individ- 
uals, of  localities,  and  of  industries  depended  in  a 
high  degree  upon  their  action.  It  was  in  their 
power,  by  special  privileges  to  individual  ship- 
pers like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  to  crush  out 
competition.  By  special  rates  to  favored  locali- 
ties other  points  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage, 
while  in  making  rates  on  diflferent  products  nice 
questions  arose  which  naturally  aflfected  the  wel- 
fare of  great  industries.  The  States  had  endeav- 
ored without  avail  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
Most  of  them  had  created  railroad  commissions. 
Some  of  them,  particularly  in  the  States  of  the 
middle  West,  had  been  clothed  with  drastic 
powers  to  fix  maximum  rates  and  to  supervise 
minutely  all  phases  of  railroad  management. 
Others,  like  the  Massachusetts  commission,  had 
only  advisory  powers.  All  had  the  effect  of 
throwing  light  upon  the  operations  of  the  roads 
and    creating    a    public    sentiment    in    favor    of 


reforms  which  railroad  managers  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  disregard  wholly. 

The  failure  of  the  State  commissions  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  regulation  of  railways  was  due 
not  so  much  to  their  methods  as  to  their  geo- 
graphical limitations.  The  consolidation  of  roads 
and  nmtual  agreements  for  through  freight  took 
a  large  part  of  the  traffic  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  commissions.  Hence,  a  general 
demand  arose  for  regulation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. National  regulation  was  recommended 
by  President  Arthur  in  1883,  and,  after  pro- 
tracted debate,  was  finally  obtained  by  the  act 
of  1887. 

The  law  subjects  to  its  provisions  all  common 
carriers  by  rail,  or  by  rail  and  water,  which 
engage  in  interstate  commerce  business.  It  pro- 
hibits special  rates  to  individuals,  and  declares 
that  no  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  shall 
be  given  to  any  particular  locality  or  to  any  par- 
ticular description  of  traffic.  It  prohibits  higher 
rates  for  a  short  distance  than  a  long  distance  on 
the  same  route,  when  the  shorter  distance  is  in- 
cluded in  the  former,  unless  under  exceptional 
circumstances  and  with  authority  of  the  com- 
mission. It  makes  unlawful  any  arrangements 
between  roads  whereby  traffic  is  pooled  and  the 
proceeds  divided.  It  prescribes  that  all  roads 
shall  make  their  rates  public,  that  they  shall 
not  depart  from  such  published  rates,  nor  change 
them  without  due  notice. 

The  act  creates  a  commission  of  five  members, 
with  power  to  require  reports  from  railroads  on 
their  operations,  to  hear  complaints  and  make 
investigations  relative  to  any  alleged  infraction 
of  the  act.  In  making  such  examinations  the 
commission  may  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, and,  in  case  of  refusal  to  attend  or  testify, 
may  invoke  the  aid  of  the  United  States  courts  to 
enforce  its  commands.  If  the  commission  finds 
that  the  railroads  violate  the  law  in  any  way,  it 
may  enjoin  upon  them  to  discontinue  the  practice. 
Offenses  against  the  act  are  made  misdemeanors. 
The  actions  of  the  commission  are  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  courts,  and  a  person  injured  may 
elect  to  take  his  case  either  before  the  com- 
mission or,  disregarding  the  commission,  before 
the  courts,  although  he  cannot  do  both. 

The  operation  of  the  act  has  not  been  all  that 
was  hoped  for.  The  most  satisfactory  result  of 
the  law  has  been  the  publicity  which  it  has  given 
t;>  railroad  affairs.  The  numerous  hearings  before 
the  commission  have  brought  out  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence on  all  points  concerning  rate-making  and 
other  aspects  of  railroad  management.  The  sta- 
tistical service  prescribed  by  the  act  has  been 
most  efficiently  performed,  and,  through  the  pow- 
ers lodged  in  the  commission  to  prescribe  uniform 
rruethods  of  accounting,  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained  in  the  Annual  Report  ou  the  Statistics 
of  Railroads.  The  clause  of  the  act  designed  to 
prohibit  pooling  has  accomplished  this  result,  but 
has  rather  helped  than  hindered  the  unified  man- 
agement of  railroads  which  it  was  designed  to 
prevent.  The  framers  of  the  act  believed  in  com- 
petition as  a  regulator  of  the  railway  business 
and  sought  to  maintain  competition  by  prohibit- 
ing pooling  arrangements.  The  courts,  especially 
in  the  Trans-Missouri  Traffic  Association  case, 
have  been  obliged  to  uphold  this  section  of  the 
law  rigorously.  The  result  has  been  to  hasten 
tlie  process  of  railroad  consolidation.  As  uni- 
form  administration  was   impossible   by  mean3 
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of  agreement,  it  has  been  effected  by  means  of 
lease  and  purchase. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  prevent 
discriminations  and  unjust  rates.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  result  the  commission  has  been 
han»{)ered  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  As  the 
ividcnee  in  all  cases  must  be  obtained  from  the 
persons  directly  concerned  in  the  alleged  wrong- 
doing, there  has  been  great  difliculty  in  forcing 
them  to  testify.  The  promise  of  immunity  from 
criminal  prosecution  on  account  of  such  testi- 
mony, as  given  in  the  original  act.  was  not 
deemed  by  the  courts  sufficiently  complete,  and  a 
satisfactory  formulation  was  not  obtained  until 
1893,  when  an  amendatory  act  was  passed.  More 
important  in  its  results  for  the  effectiveness  of 
the  commission's  work  have  been  its  relations  to 
the  courts.  On  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the 
commission,  the  courts  have  subjected  the  whole 
matter  in  controversy  to  review.  The  action  of 
the  commission  is  final  neither  as  to  the  law  nor 
the  facts.  The  introduction  of  new  testimony 
discredits  the  work  of  the  commission,  which 
becomes  a  mere  preliminary  investigation. 

Again,  the  commission  has  no  power  to  pre- 
scribe rates.  It  may  declare  a  rate  to  be  un- 
just, and  may  enjoin  the  railroads  to  change  it, 
but  it  cannot  prescribe  what  change  shall  be 
made.  If  the  new  rate  made  by  the  roads  is  un- 
satisfactory, the  same  wearisome  process  of  com- 
plaint and  hearing  must  be  gone  through  with 
before  the  commission  can  declare  it  to  be  un- 
just and  again  order  it  to  be  changed. 

The  commission  has  pleaded  with  Congress  for 
years  for  an  amendment  of  the  act.  It  has  asked 
that  pooling,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  commission,  shall  be  permitted.  It  has 
asked  further  for  legislation  which  shall  make 
the  finding  of  facts  conclusive,  which  shall  make 
the  appeal  to  the  courts  on  the  law  only,  giving 
the  latter  power  to  order  a  new  hearing  of  facts 
by  the  commission,  but  none  to  undertake  such 
hearing  on  its  own  account.  It  has  asked  further 
that  it  be  given  power  to  establish  rates  in  con- 
troverted cases.  Various  measures  looking  to 
these  ends  have  been  introduced  into  Congress, 
but  none  have  been  enacted  into  law.  See  Rail- 
roads. 

The  best  discussion  of  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  found  in  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Commission,  especially  that  of  1895. 
Consult,  also.  Meyer,  "The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission."  in  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
September,  1902. 

INTEBSTATE  COMMEBCE  COMMIS- 
SION.    See  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

INTEBVAL  (Lat.  intervaUum,  interval,  from 
inter,  between  -\-  vallum,  wall).  In  music,  the 
difference  of  pitch  between  any  two  sounds,  or 
the  distance  en  the  stave  from  one  note  to  an- 
other, in  opposition  to  unison,  which  is  two 
sounds  exactly  of  the  same  pitch.  From  the 
nature  of  our  system  of  musical  notation,  whicn 
is  on  five  lines  and  the  four  intervening  spaces, 
find  from  the  notes  of  the  scale  being  named  by 
the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  repe- 
titions in  every  octave,  it  follows  that  there  can 
only  be  six  difterent  intervals  in  the  natural  dia- 
tonic scale  until  the  octave  of  the  unison  be 
attained.  To  reckon  from  C  upward,  we  find 
the  following  intervals :  C  to  D  is  a  second :  C  to 
E  is  a  third;  C  to  F  is  a  fourth;  C  to  G,  a  fifth; 


C  to  A,  a  sixth ;  C  to  B,  a  seventh ;  and  from  C 
to  C  is  the  octave,  or  the  beginning  of  a  similar 
series.  Intervals  above  the  octave  are  therefore 
merely  a  repetition  of  those  an  octave  lower.  A 
flat  or  a  sharp  placed  before  either  of  the  notes  of 
an  interval  does  not  alter  the  name  of  the  inter- 
val, although  it  affects  its  quality;  for  example, 
from  C  to  G$  is  still  a  fifth,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  G  is  raised  a  semitone  by  the  sharp. 
Intervals  are  classified  as  perfect,  major  and 
minor.  Perfect  intervals  are  those  which  admit 
of  no  change  whatever  without  destroying  their 
consonance;  these  are  the  unison,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  the  octave.  Intervals  which  admit  of  being 
raised  or  lowered  a  semitone  are  distinguished 
by  the  term  major  or  minor,  according  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  notes  of  the  interval  is  large 
or  small.  Such  intervals  are  the  third  and  sixth; 
for  example,  from  C  to  E  is  a  major  third,  the 
consonance  being  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  4; 
when  the  E  is  lowered  a  semitone  by  a  flat,  the 
interval  is  still  consonant,  but  in  the  proportion 
of  6  to  5,  and  is  called  a  minor  third.  The  same 
description  applies  to  the  interval  of  the  sixth 
from  C  to  A,  and  from  C  to  Ab.  The  second 
and  seventh  are  also  distinguished  as  major  and 
minor.  If  the  upper  tone  of  a  major,  or  perfect, 
interval  be  raised,  or  the  lower  tone  lowered  a 
semitone,  the  interval  liecomes  augmented;  thus: 
c-ej  or  c[)-e.  By  lowering  the  upper  or  rais- 
ing the  lower  tone  of  a  minor,  or  perfect, 
inten'al  by  a  semitone,  a  diminished  inter\al 
results,  thus:  c-bbb  or  cS-bb-  Intervals  are 
further  distinguished  as  consonant  and  dissonant. 
Consonant  intervals  are  those  which  can  enter 
into  the  formation  of  a  major  or  minor  triad. 
They  are  the  perfect  unison,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
octave  and  major  and  minor  thirds  and  sixths. 
Thus,  c.  e,  g,  c'  (1,  3,  5.  8)  and  c,  f,  a,  c' 
(1,  4,  G,  8)  ere  the  tonic  triads  of  C  and  F 
major,  respectively;  whereas,  with  the  third  and 
sixth  (e,  a)  flattened,  they  are  the  tonic  triads 
of  C  and  F  minor,  respectively.  Dissonant  in- 
tfr\-al3  are  the  major  and  minor  seventh  and 
all  augmented  and  diminished  intervals.  When- 
ever they  enter  into  a  chord,  that  chord  is  a  dis- 
sonance and  requires  resolution  into  consonance. 
The  distinction  between  consonant  and  dissonant 
intervals  is  made  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  vibrations  between  any  interval  and 


(a)  C0N80N-ANT  INTERVALS 


Unison 11 

Fourth 3:4 

Fifth 2  3 

Octave 1:2 

Sfajor  third 4:5 

Minor  third 
Major  sixth 


(h)  DISSONANT  INTERVALS 


Minor  sixth 5.S 


Major  second 8:9 

Minor  second 15:16 

AuRin.  second 64:75 

Major  seventh 8-15 

Minor  seventh 5:9 

.5:6  j  Dimin.  seventh  ....  75:128 

3:51  Augm.  third 512:675 


Dimin.  fourth 25:32 

Auftm.  fourth 18:25 

Dimin.  fifth 25:.'W 

.\ugm.  fifth 16:25 


the  fundamental  tone.  Consonant  intervals 
satisfy  the  ear  because  of  their  simple  ratios; 
dissonances  give  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  desire 
for  resolution  because  of  their  complex  ratios. 
The  mathematical  relations  of  inter\'als  are  deter- 
mined as  follows:  given  the  normal  a',  which  is 
produced  by  a  string  vibrating  870  times  per 
second  (see  Diap.\sox).  the  octave  above  is  pro- 
duced by  shortening  the  string  by  half  its  length. 
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110 
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The  number  of  vibrations  will  then  be  doubled, 
or  1740.  This  establishes  the  ratio  between  the 
prime  and  octave  of  1  :  2.  A  string  producing 
e"  vibrates  1305  times.  Thus  the  ratio  between 
prime  and  fifth  is  as  780  :  1305,  or  as  2  :  3.  The 
preceding  table  shows  the  ratios  of  the  different 
intervals. 

As  the  length  of  the  vibrating  string  is  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  number  of  vibrations,  the  ratios 
of  the  above  table  need  only  be  inverted  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  the  string  for  any  given  inter- 
val.    See  Harmony;  Music. 

INTERVENTION  (Lat.  interventio,  inter- 
position, a  coming  between,  from  intervenire,  to 
come  between,  from  inter,  between  -j-  venire,  to 
come).  (1)  An  act  or  proceeding  by  which  a 
person  not  originally  a  party  to  an  action  is  ad- 
mitted as  such  for  the  protection  of  a  right  or 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  litigation, 
which  will  be  materially  affected  by  its  deter- 
mination. It  has  always  been  a  well-established 
right  under  the  civil  law  and  was  early  intro- 
duced into  the  English  procedure.  In  a  few  of 
the  United  States  the  right  is  confined  to  actions 
involving  real  or  personal  property,  but  in  most 
jurisdictions  no  such  limitation  exists.  A  person 
may  be  thus  admitted  as  a  party  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant, by  application  to  the  court  before  the 
cause  has  proceeded  to  trial.  See  Pleading; 
Practice;  Parties. 

(2)  In  international  law,  the  interference  of 
one  State  in  the  affairs  of  another  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  injury  to  itself,  or  in  behalf  of 
some  principle,  person,  or  collection  of  persons. 
Intervention  may  assume  several  forms.  Thus 
it  may  be  by  verbal  note  delivered  to  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  country  against  which  the  grievance 
is  held;  it  may  be  by  official  notes  publicly  de- 
clared; it  may  take  the  form  of  an  international 
congress  or  conference ;  or,  finally,  it  may  result 
in  armed  interference.  It  is  the  last  form  which 
is  generally  understood  when  reference  is  made 
to  acts  of  intervention.  Notable  instances  of 
intervention  have  been  the  invasion  of  Holland 
by  the  Prussians  in  1787  to  restore  to  his  old 
position  the  Stadtholder,  who  was  a  brother-in- 
law  of  the  Prussian  King;  the  interference  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  to  thwart  liberal  movements, 
and  restore  absolutism  in  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  Piedmont  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  the  interference  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
in  behalf  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France  in  1791;  and 
the  intervention  of  France  in  Rome  in  1849  to 
restore  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 

No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  determine 
when  intervention  is  jvistifiable.  It  is  well  settled 
that  it  is  excusable  as  a  measure  of  self-preserva- 
tion. Tims,  in  Europe,  the  policy  of  interference 
in  behalf  of  the  balance  of  power  has  been  quite 
common.  Any  European  State  may  be  restrained 
from  pursuing  plans  of  acquisition  of  territory. 
Europe  is  regarded  as  a  confederacy  of  States, 
and  the  balance  of  power  is  the  guarantee  of  na- 
tional existence  against  the  designs  of  the  more 
powerful  States.  This  principle  is  not  violated 
by  territorial  aggrandizements,  so  long  as  the 
safety  and  liberty  of  neighboring  States  are  not 
endangered.  Notable  instances  of  intervention 
imder  this  head  were  that  against  Louis  XIV.  to 
prevent  him  from  seating  his  grandson  on  the 
throne  of  Spain;  the  coalitions  against  N^^iol  eon  ; 
the  interposition  of  the  four  Powers  in  IS'O  in 
favor    of    the    Sultan    asrainst    Mehemet    AH    of 


Egypt;  and  that  of  France  and  England  in  1854 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  domin- 
ions against  the  designs  of  Russia.  Concerted  ac- 
tion or  intervention  by  the  great  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope is  sometin>es  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent 
a  smaller  State  from  following  a  particular  line 
of  conduct  or  to  compel  it  to  do  a  certain  act. 
An  instance  of  this  form  of  intervention  was 
the  formal  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Belgium  by  the  five  great  Powers  in  1830,  when 
that  country  emancipated  itself  from  Holland. 
With  the  development  of  modern  civilization, 
humanitarian  motives  are  often  appealed  to  as  a 
justification  for  interference  where  cruelty  is  in- 
fiicted  by  despotism  or  religious  intolerance.  Such 
cases  must  be  carefully  scrutinized,  for  the 
danger  always  exists  that  they  may  cover  ambi- 
tious projecti  for  territorial  aggrandizement.  But 
interventions  on  the  ground  of  humanity  have 
under  exceptional  circumstances  certainly  a 
moral,  if  not  a  legal  justification.  Such  was  the 
intervention  of  Great  Britain^  France,  and  Rus- 
sia in  1827,  by  which  Greece  was  liberated  from 
Turkey,  and  again  in  the  interposition  of  the 
great  Powers  in  18G0  to  stop  the  persecution 
and  massacre  of  Christians  of  the  Lebanon.  The 
most  important  recent  instance  of  intervention 
is  that  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  in  1898, 
which  may  be  referred  in  part  to  humanitarian 
feelings  aroused  by  the  cruelties  attending  the 
insurrectionary  struggle  against  Spanish  author- 
ity, in  part  to  the  destruction  of  American  prop- 
erty, and  the  menace  to  American  interests  re- 
sulting from  the  possible  acquisition  of  the 
island  by  another  foreign  power.  See  Interna- 
tional Law,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to. 

INTESTACY  (from  Lat.  intestatus,  having 
made  no  will,  from  in-,  not  -f-  testari,  to  make  a 
will,  from  testis,  witness).  A  technical  term  of 
the  law  to  describe  the  state  of  a  person  who 
dies  leaving  property  undisposed  of  by  last  will 
and  testament.  By  the  present  law  of  England 
and  the  United  States  there  is  no  restriction  upon 
the  right  of  testamentary  disposition.  This  has 
not  always  been  the  case,  however,  the  right  of 
disposing  of  one's  property  by  will  without 
restriction  being  a  comparatively  late  acquisition 
in  the  evolution  of  society.  Indeed,  in  Scotland, 
Louisiana,  Quebec,  and  other  States  whose  legal 
systems  are  based  on  that  of  the  civil  law,  the 
power  of  testation  is  still  limited  by  the  right  of 
children  of  the  testator  or  other  natural  objects 
of  his  bounty  to  take  by  inheritance  a  certain 
definite  share  of  his  estate.  See  Inofficious 
Testament. 

Intestacy  may  be  complete,  as  where  a  person 
leaving  property  dies  without  leaving  a  valid 
will ;  or  it  may  be  partial,  where  a  Avill  does  not 
dispose  of  the  entire  estate  of  the  testator,  either 
intentionally  or  through  the  lapse  of  a  legacy, 
or  the  illegality  of  a  specific  devise.  In  eitlier 
event  the  property  undisposed  of  by  will  passes 
by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  descent  (q.v.) 
and  distribvition  (q.v.)  to  the  heirs  or  next  of  kin 
of  the  decedent.  See  Heir;  Inheritance;  Tes- 
tament; Will. 

INTESTINE  (Lat.  intestiniim,  neut.  sing,  of 
intestinus,  internal,  from  intus,  within,  from  in, 
in).  The  part  of  the  digestive  tract  between  the 
stomach  and  the  anus.  The  small  intestine  in- 
cludes the  duodenum,  the  jejunum,  and  the  ileum, 
and  averages  22  feet  6  inches  in  the  male,  23 


INTESTINE. 


Ill 
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foot  4  inches  in  the  female.  With  the  exception 
of  the  duodenum,  the  small  intestine  lies  in  gen- 
eral in  the  central  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
bounded  by  the  large  intestine  on  either  side  and 
above.  The  jejunum  and  ileum  are  connected  to 
the  posterior  abduminal  wall  by  a  reflexion  of  the 
peritoneum,  called  the  mesentery.  The  duodenum 
is  about  10  inches  long,  IV'  to  2  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  curved  like  a  horseshoe.  The  head  of 
the  pancreas  is  received  into  the  curve.  It  is 
the  part  of  the  intestine  which  is  continuous  with 
the  stomach  at  its  pyloric  extremity.  The  jeju- 
num is  described  under  its  title.  The  jejunum 
and  ileum  varj'  much  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
coils,  and  there  is  little  regularity  in  their  posi- 
tion beyond  that  already  stated.  The  term  ileum 
is  applied  to  the  last  three-fifths  of  the  small  gut. 
It  ends  at  the  ileo-ciecal  valve,  through  which 
tlie  contents  of  the  small  intestine  escape  into  the 
head  of  the  colon.  The  small  intestine  has  four 
coats:  Serous  or  peritoneal,  muscular,  areolar  or 
submucous,  and  mucous.  The  last  is  covered 
with  minute  prolongations  called  'villi,'  and  lined 
with  columnar  epithelium.  There  are  few  t7al- 
rul(E  conniventes.  or  folds  of  mucous  membrane, 
in  the  ileiun.  Solitary  glands  alone  or  in  aggre- 
gations (called  Peyer's  patches)  are  found  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum.  These  are  largely 
obliterated  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  large  intestine  is  divided  into  the  caecum; 
the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  colon; 
the  sigmoid  flexure;  and  the  rectum.  It  is  so 
placed  as  to  encircle  the  small  intestine.  The 
caK-um  lies  in  the  hollow  of  the  right  iliac  region. 
From  this  point  the  colon  rises  to  the  liver,  then 
crosses  the  abdominal  cavity  to  the  opposite  side, 
passing  below  the  stomach  to  the  spleen;  then, 
making  a  sharp  turn,  it  descends  to  the  left  iliac 
fossa,  where  it  forms  a  loop  termed  the  sigmoid 
flexure  (from  its  resembling  the  old  Greek  letter 
sigma)  :  and  finally,  now  termed  the  rectum, 
curves  back  to  the  head  of  the  sacrum,  thence 
follows  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  thence 
curves  backward  to  the  anus.  Attached  to  the 
caecum,  generally  back  of  it,  is  a  small,  short, 
blind  tube,  about  3  to  4  inches  long,  opening  into 
the  gut,  and  termed  the  vermiform  appendix 
(q.v.).  The  subdivisions  of  the  large  intestine 
are  treated  under  their  own  titles.  The  constant 
motion  of  the  intestine  (peristalsis),  by  which  its 
contents  are  conveyed  along,  is  due  to  the  con- 
tractions of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  gut.     See 

DlGESTTOX. 

HISTOLOGY. 

The  wall  of  the  intestine  is  composed  of  four 
distinct  coats,  which  from  without  inward  are 
known  as:  (1)  The  serous  coat,  (2)  the  muscular 
coat,  (3)  the  submucous  coat,  and  (4)  the 
mucous  coat  or  mucous  membrane.  These  coats 
present  certain  diflFerences  in  structure  in  the 
two  main  di\isions  of  the  intestine,  the  small  in- 
testine and  the  large  intestine. 

The  Small  IxrESTi:yE.  The  serous  coat  of  the 
small  intestine  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  epi- 
thelium or  endothelium  (forming  the  peritoneal 
surface)  resting  upon  a  thin  layer  of  delicate 
connective  tissue.  Beneath  this  lies  the  muscular 
coat  composed  of  (a)  an  outer  portion  in  which 
the  smooth  muscles  are  disposed  longitudinally 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  intestines  and  conse- 
quently known  as  the  longitudinal  muscular  coat, 
and   (b)   an  inner  or  circular  coat  in  which  the 


musele-cells  are  disposed  transversely  to  the  axis 
of  the  intestines.  The  two  layers  of  muscle  are 
separated  by  more  or  less  connective  tissue.  The 
submucous  coat  consists 
of  loosely  arranged  bun- 
dles of  fibrous  and  elas- 
tic connective  tissue, 
with  a  rich  plexus  of 
blood-vessels,  Ij-mphat- 
ics,  and  nerves. 
Through  the  submucous 
coat  are  distributed,  at 
varying  intervals,  cir- 
cumscribed masses  of  .  I^°f|*«^«°*|,,  "f^^l^S-i* 
,  .       .J..  humanamaU   intestine*, 

lymphoid  tissue  or  shoirinK  general  relation  of 
l\Tnph  -  nodules.  These  the  folds  conntituting  the 
niav  occur  <*ii«rlv  ( soli-  ralvnUa  conniventes  to  the 
maj  occur  singly  tsoii  njucosaandBubmnconseoat. 
tary  glands,  or  lolli-  The  latter  conutttntw  the 
cles),  Mng  in  both  sub-  fibrous  core  over  which  the 
muc^'  fnd  mucosa^  ^SXexTl^V"  ^  *"* 
and    may   even    project 

slightly  from  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Or  else,  instead  of  a  single  nodule, 
there  may  be  a  collection  of  nodules  forming 
what  is   known   as   Peyer's  patches,   which  are 


BECnOK  or  BXAUi  UlTKrriSB  OP  A  CAT. 

a,  Mncons  coat;  b,  sabmncoos coat ;  c.  moacnlarcoai; 
d,  d,  Peyer's  patch,  cat  croaswlse. 

found  mainly  in  the  ileum.  Usually  from  20  to 
30  nodules  constitute  a  patch.  Like  the  solitary 
nodules,  they  lie  in  both  submucosa  and  mucosa 
and  often  project  upward  to  the  free  surface  ol 
the  intestine.  Finally,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine  is  thrown 
up  into  transverse  or  ob- 
lique folds,  which  involve 
also  the  submucous  coat, 
and  which  are  known  as 
the  vnlrulce  conniventes.  In 
addition  to  this  the  mucous 
membrane  over  the  valvulae 
is  studded  with  minute 
projections  known  as  villi, 
which  are  characteristic  of 
the  small  intestine.  The 
mucous  membrane  consists 
of  three  coats,  the  epithe- 
lial coat,  the  stroma,  and 
the  muscularis  mucosae. 
The  epithelial  coat  is  com- 
posed of  a  single  layer  of 
columnar  epithelium, 
which  covers  the  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  Dis- 
tributed at  intervals  among 
the  columnar  epithelial 
cells  are  clear,  transparent 
cells,  which,  on  account  of  their  shape,  are  called 
goblet  cells,  or,  because  of  their  secretion,  mucous 
cells.  Tlie  epithelium  rests  upon  a  basement 
membrane,  beneath  which  lies  the  stroma.     The 
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b.  and  migratory  leu- 
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Simple  tubular 
glands  of  large  in- 
testines of  dog ;  the 
epithelial  elements 
lining  the  follicles 
have  become  very 
largely  converted  in- 
to goblet  cells. 


latter  is  composed  of  delicate  connective  tissue 
and  more  or  less  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue.  It  ex- 
tends up  into  the  villi  and  supports  the  vessels, 
nerves,  and  glandular  structures.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  depressions  between  the  villi,  glands  ex- 
tend down  into  the  stroma.  These  are  tubular 
glands,  called  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn,  and  ex- 
tend down  almost  to  the  muscularis  mucosa;.  The 
glandular  epithelium  is  columnar  in  type,  lower 
than  that  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
with  which  it  is  directly  continuous.  Numerous 
goblet  cells  are  distributed  among  the  columnar 
cells.  In  one  portion  of  the  small  intestine  much 
more  elaborate  glands  are  found.  They  are  situ- 
ated in  the  duodenum  and  are 
known  as  the  glands  of  Brun- 
ner.  They  are  compovmd  tu- 
bular glands,  whose  acini  are 
situated  in  the  submucosa  and 
whose  ducts  pass  up  between 
the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  and 
empty  between  the  villi.  The 
muscularis  mucosae  is  the  in- 
nermost layer  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  It  is  composed  of 
smooth  muscle  -  cells,  whose 
long  axes  correspond  mainly 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  intes- 
tine. At  certain  points  a 
more  or  less  complete  internal 
circular  layer  is  present.  See 
Brunner's  Glands. 

Blood  -  Vessels,  LYMniAx- 
ics,  AND  Nerves.  The  larger 
arterial  trunks  pierce  the  se- 
rous and  muscular  coats,  in  which  they  give  off 
branches,  and  form  a  rich  network  in  the  submu- 
cosa. From  this  network  smaller  branches  are 
given  off,  which  form  a  capillary  anastomosis 
throughout  the  mucous  membrane  extending  up 
into  the  villi.  From  the  capillaries  arise  veins 
which  empty  into  the  venous  plexus  of  the  sub- 
mucosa, from  which  larger  venous  trunks  pass 
outward,  accompanying  the  arteries.  The 
lymphatic  system  of  the  intestine  is  very  exten- 
sive. Beginning  as  blind  canals  in  the  villi,  the 
lymphatics  pass  downward  to  form  a  plexus  in 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucosa  and  in  the  sub- 
mucosa. From  this  plexus  larger  lymphatic  ves- 
sels pass  outward  to  the  mesenteric  lymph-glands. 
The  nerves  of  the  intestine  are  mainly  non-medul- 
lated  fibres  from  the  abdominal  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic.  Between  the  tAvo  muscular  layers 
the  nerve-fibres  form  a  rich  plexus,  known  as  the 
plexus  of  Auerbach.  From  this  plexus  fibres  ex- 
tend to  the  submucosa,  where  a  second  plexus, 
called  the  plexus  of  Meissner,  is  formed.  In  both 
plexuses  microscopic  groups  of  ganglion-cells  are 
found. 

The  Large  Intestine.  This  differs  from  the 
email  intestine  in  several  important  particulars. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  entirely  devoid  of  villi 
and  its  glands,  which  are  of  the  simple  tubular 
variety,  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucosa.  In 
the  Cffictim  and  colon  the  internal  muscular  coat 
is  thinner  than  in  the  small  intestine,  and  the 
external  longitudinal  muscle,  instead  of  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  gut,  as  in  the  small  intes- 
tine, is  collected  into  three  flat  bands.  As  tfiese 
bands  are  shorter  than  the  other  layers  which 
make  up  the  intestinal  wall,  they  are  responsible 
for  the  sacculation  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  large  intestine.     In  the  rectum  the  serous 


coat  is  replaced  by  a  fibrous  coat,  and  toward 
the  anus  the  circular  muscular  coat  becomes 
thickened  and  is  composed  of  voluntary  muscle 
forming  the  internal  anal  sphincter  muscle.  Soli- 
tary lymph-nodes  occur  throughout  the  large  in- 
testine. The  collections  of  nodes  known  as  Beyer's 
patches  are,  however,  usually  confined  to  the 
small  intestine.  The  distribution  of  blood-ves- 
sels, lymphatics,  and  nerves  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  small  intestine. 

INTI,  en'te.  The  deified  sun,  worshiped  by  the 
Incas  of  Peru. 

INTIMIDATION  (from  ML.  intimidare,  to 
intimidate,  from  Lat.  in,  in  +  timidus,  afraid, 
from  timere,  to  fear).  Literally,  the  act  of  mak- 
ing afraid,  in  law  specifically  said  of  the  un- 
lawful use  by  a  person  or  combination  of  persons 
of  threats  of  violence,  or  of  force  to  compel  an- 
other to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  an  act  which 
he  has  a  legal  right  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing, 
as  he  chooses.  For  this  form  of  duress  (q.v. ) 
as  exercised  by  combinations,  as  of  strikers, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  etc.,  the  term  intimi- 
dation is  especially  used.  No  exact  statement  of 
what  constitutes  such  intimidation  unlawful  has 
yet  been  given,  nor  probably  can  such  a  state- 
ment be  made.  Neither  are  the  principles  upon 
which  the  question  in  any  case  shall  be  decided 
well  settled,  although  this  question  is  one  of 
primary  importance  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  as  affecting  strikes  of  employees  against  their 
employers,  and  as  affecting  combinations  among 
employers  to  coerce  employees,  as  of  manufac- 
turers or  dealers  either  to  coerce  others  or  drive 
them  out  of  business.  When  the  acts  complained 
of  as  constituting  intimidation  are  unlawful  in 
themselves  regardless  of  the  question  of  intimi- 
dation, there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
cases  in  holding  that  such  acts,  when  they  rea- 
sonably result  in  coercing  a  person  from  the 
exercise  of  his  legal  freedom  of  conduct,  consti- 
tute unlawful  intimidation;  as  where  actual 
physical  violence  is  threatened  and  overt  acts  are 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  threat. 

^^'here,  hoAvever,  the  acts  complained  of  result 
in  intimidation  because  of  the  number  of  persons 
by  whom  they  are  done  in  concert  or  in  accord- 
ance with  a  common  plan  of  so  affecting  the  busi- 
ness or  affairs  of  plaintiff,  but  would  be  harmless 
or  ineffectual  without  such  combination,  the 
decisions  are  at  variance.  For  example,  the 
courts  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  is  and  what  is 
not  legal  picketing,  as  it  is  called;  as  to  the 
legality  of  notice  posted  in  the  meeting-rooms 
of  trades  unions  affecting  the  standing  of  par- 
ticular employers;  as  to  the  legality  of  designat- 
ing a  shop  as  a  scab  shop;  of  the  manner  that 
may  be  used  in  requesting  other  workmen  to 
quit  work ;  of  notifying  employers  that  they  have 
non-union  men  who  must  be  discharged  to  pre- 
vent a  strike ;  of  the  fining  of  members  to  compel 
them  to  strike,  etc.  Formerly  the  law  (common 
law)  was  unjust  in  its  discrimination  against 
the  performance  of  these  acts  by  combinations  of 
workmen  or  others;  but  these  rules  have  been 
much  modified  both  by  statute  and  judicial  de- 
cisions. Generally  speaking,  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  some  States,  as  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Jersey,  adhere  more  closely  to  the 
spirit  of  the  old  common-law  rule  than  is  done 
in  some  of  the  other  States,  as  New  York  and 
Illinois,  where  the  effort  of  organized  labor  has 
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been  more  effective  in  modifying  it.  The  most 
i;eneral  quef^tion  that  remains  unsettled  is  as 
to  whether  it  is  lawful  for  a  body  of  men  to 
do  in  unison  or  in  pursuit  of  a  common  purpose 
any  act  wliich  it  should  be  lawful  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  body  to  |M>rform  as  an  individual,  or 
whether  such  acts  so  performed  may  under  the 
given  conditions  amount  to  a  conspiracy.  See 
further  under  Conspiracy;  Duress;  Tort; 
Strike;  Botcottixg;  Picketing,  etc.,  and  con- 
sult the  authorities  under  Tort.  Consult  also, 
for  a  statement  of  the  latest  development  of  the 
subject  in  Great  Britain,  the  case  of  Allen  tr«. 
Flood,  House  of  Lords  Cases;  and  for  the  latest 
development  of  the  subject  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  The  National  Protective  Association  vs. 
Cummings.  .Yeir  York  Court  of  Appeals  Reports, 
1902;  Beattie  rs.  Colleman,  A'etc  York  Supreme 
Court  Reports,  1903. 

INTINE,  In'tin  or  in't^n  (from  Lat.  intus, 
within).  The  inner  and  more  delicate  layer  of 
the  spore  wall.  The  outer  and  heavier  one  is 
called  the  'exine.'  The  intine  is  also  sometimes 
called  the  'endospore.'    See  Spore. 

INTONATION  (from  ML.  intonare,  to  sing 
according  to  tones,  from  Lat.  in,  in  +  tonus,  Gk. 
T6fot,  tones,  tone:  connected  with  Lat.  tendere, 
Gk.  Tflveip,  teinein.  Skt.  /an,  to  stretch).  In  music 
the  production  of  tone  either  by  an  instrument  or 
by  the  voice.  It  is  of  no  importance  in  keyed  in- 
struments like  the  piano  or  organ,  as  the  per- 
former can  only  strike  the  proper  key  and  i« 
powerless  if  the  instrument  is  not  in  tune.  But 
the  matter  of  intonation  is  of  utmost  importance 
in  the  voice  and  all  string  and  wind  instruments. 
Only  a  person  having  a  finely  trained  ear  is  able 
to  produce  proper  intonation.  Hence  we  speak 
of  pure  and  false  intonation. 

INTOXICATING  LIQUORS.  All  liquors 
which  may  reasonably  be  used  as  beverages  and 
which  contain  enough  alcohol  to  produce  entire 
or  partial  intoxication  if  drunk  in  ordinary 
quantities. 

An  exact  definition  of  this  term  is  important 
under  all  excise  and  prohibition  statutes,  but  as 
many  palatable  mixtures  containing  alcohol  are 
sold  in  evasion  of  such  laws,  no  definite  enumera- 
tion of  such  liquors  is  possible.  The  statutes 
of  many  States  are  broad  enough  to  cover  all 
preparations  or  compounds  containing  alcohol 
when  they  come  within  the  above  definition. 

The  courts  in  most  jurisdictions  will  take 
judicial  notice  of  the  character  and  effect  of  the 
well-known  liquors,  such  as  gin,  whisky,  brandy, 
etc.,  but  will  require  proof  of  the  intoxicating 
qualities  of  mixtures  containing  alcohol,  such 
as  cordials  or  the  various  tonics.  An  interesting 
discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
"Intoxicating  Liquor  Cases,"  reported  in  25 
Kan.  Rep.  p.  751.    See  Excise;  Prohibition. 

INTOXICATION  (MI...  intoxicatio,  from  in- 
toxicare,  to  poison,  from  Lat.  ih,  in  -|-  toxicum, 
from  Gk.  to^ikIjv.  toxikon,  poison,  originally 
that  poison  in  which  arrows  were  dipped,  from 
To^uc6^,  toxikos,  relating  to  a  bow,  from  t6^ov, 
toxon,  bow).  In  medicine,  poisoning  by  any 
agent;  colloquially,  a  condition  of  impaired  will 
and  undermined  control  resulting  from  drinking 
alcoholic  beverages.  Intoxication  is  as  correctly 
used  of  serious'disturbance  of  mental  and  phjrsi- 
cal  equilibrium  by  the  use   of  opium,  chloral. 


l)elladonna,  cannabis  indica,  or  by  the  ingestion 
of  lead,  as  of  the  poisoning  resulting  from  the 
use  of  liquor.  .\lcohoIic  intoxication  may  be 
acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  Acute  intoxication 
follows  drinking  a  considerable  quantity  of 
liquor  at  once.  Profound  insensibility  follows 
speedily,  with  stertorous  breathing,  purplish  face, 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  weak  pulse,  and  inc;rea3- 
ing  coma.  An  active  purge,  such  as  croton  oil, 
put  on  the  root  of  the  tongue  or  introduced  into 
the  rectum,  together  with  hypodermic  injections 
of  strychnine,  both  used  after  the  employment  of 
the  stomach-pump,  may  be  efiicacious  and  save 
life.  This  form  of  intoxication  is  rarely  seen. 
The  subacute  form  is  the  usual  drunkenness,  of 
mild  or  serious  type.  It  is  the  form  obser\'ed 
in  those  who  drink  alcoholic  beverages  for  the 
exhilaration  they  feel,  or  in  those  who  drink  till 
they  are  stupefied.  Slight  intoxication  causes 
increased  activity  of  the  circulation  and  of  ner- 
vous and  mental  processes,  as  well  as  in  most 
case*  derangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 
Heavy  drinking  results  in  delirium,  staggering 
(due  to  cerebellar  disturbance),  loss  of  mus- 
cular power,  and  finally  stupor.  Vomiting, 
depression,  and  tremor  appear  when  the  person 
awakes  or  becomes  conscious.  An  emetic,  a 
cathartic,  and  a  Turkish  bath  often  rouse  an 
intoxicated  person  when  becoming  drowsy,  and 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  coma  which  threat- 
ens. But  after  repeated  indulgences  these  meas- 
ures fail.  Ammonia  and  strychnine  are  both 
very  serviceable  in  treating  the  conditions  exist- 
ing after  the  patient  is  aroused  from  his 
unconsciousness.  Habitual  intoxication  results 
in  delirium  tremens  in  some  cases.  (See  De- 
lirium.) In  others,  it  leads  to  alcoholic  insan- 
ity. (See  Insanity.)  Serious  organic  diseases 
result  from  the  use  of  alcohol,  such  as  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys  with  second- 
ary heart  disease,  and  arteriosclerosis.,  all  of 
which  are  discussed  under  their  proper  titles. 
The  will  becomes  undermined,  judgment  becomes 
impaired,  and  the  idea  of  moral  responsibility 
becomes  diminished  or  lost. 

Ixebriety.  This  is  the  diseased  mental  condi- 
tion resulting  from  the  use  of  alcohol.  There  may 
have  been  an  underlying  neurasthenia,  which  has 
led  the  patient  to  seek  some  agent  which  will  re- 
move his  weakness  and  lack  of  endurance.  Re- 
peated recourse  to  alcoholic  stimulation  frequently 
results  in  inebriety  in  such  a  case.  Heredity  plays 
a  prominent  rOle  in  the  causation  of  inebriety.  In- 
ebriety or  insanity  is  found  in  the  ancestry  of 
about  half  the  cases.  Race  has  a  certain  influence. 
Denmark  and  Belgium  suffer  from  the  greatest 
amount  of  inebriety  in  the  Continental  countries ; 
Russia  and  Germany  come  next,  and  France, 
Sweden.  Austria,  and  Switzerland  follow.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  seems  very  susceptible  to  the  dis- 
ease. The  Italian  is  singularly  free  from  it,  and 
the  Spaniard  has  nearly  as  good  a  record.  The 
Jewish  people  present  an  example  of  general 
freedom  from  inebriety  wherever  they  are  found. 
A  hot,  moist  climate  favors  inebriety  by  reduc- 
ing general  nervous  resistance.  Exposure  and 
occupation  have  also  an  evident  influence.  The 
mortality  from  alcoholism  is  stated  by  Norman 
Kerr  to  be  40.000  annually  in  Great  Britain. 
He  quotes  Lankester  as  saying  that  one-tenth 
of  the  entire  mortality  in  Great  Britain  is  due 
to  alcoholism. 
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Medico-Legal  Aspect.  The'  tendency  to  com- 
mit crime  is  much  greater  in  inebriates  than 
in  others,  because  of  the  weakening  of  the  will 
and  the  lessened  moral  sense.  It  is  held  that 
intoxication  is  no  excuse  for  commission  of  crime, 
and  the  criminal  who  remembers  nothing  of  his 
acts  committed  while  under  alcoholic  influence 
must  pay  the  penalty  due  to  his  ofTenses.  Con- 
sult Kerr,  Inebriety  (Philadelphia,  1888).  See 
Alcohol,  Physiological  and  Poisonous  Action 
OF;  Alcoholism;  Dipsomania. 

INTBA.  A  manufacturing  town  in  Italy,  on 
Lago  Maggiore   ( q.v. ) . 

INTRANSIGEANTS,  aN'trilN'se'zhaN'  (Sp. 
intransigente,  uncompromising,  from  Lat.  in-, 
not  +  transigere,  to  make  a  settlement,  from 
trans,  across  +  agere,  to  act).  A  term  applied 
in  European  politics  during  the  last  half-century 
to  any  ultra-radical  element.  In  Spain  the  name 
was  given  to  a  party  of  Red  Republicans  and 
Socialists  who,  after  the  declaration  of  the  Re- 
public in  1873,  attempted  to  divide  up  the  coun- 
try into  cantons,  and  to  introduce  a  communistic 
regime.  They  held  Carthagena  for  six  months 
against  the  Government,  but  were  put  down  by 
the  dictator  Castelar  and  General  Dominiguez. 
The  term  had  been  used  in  France  before  this  at 
the  time  of  the  Commune.  L'hitrunsigeant  is  a 
newspaper  published  in  Paris  by  Henri  Rochefort 
( q.v. ) ,  the  famous  radical  politician. 

INTRENCHED  CAMPS.  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 

INTRENCHMENT  (from  intrench,  from  in- 
+  trench,  from  OF.  trencher,  trancher,  Fr.  tran- 
cher,  to  cut,  from  Lat.  truncare,  to  lop,  from 
truncus,  trunk,  from  truncus,  OLat.  troncus, 
maimed ) .  Any  form  of  constructive  defense 
work  by  which  soldiers  strengthen  a  position,  or 
fortify  it  against  an  enemy.  See  Fortification  ; 
Trench. 

INTRODUCED  SPECIES.  Animals  and 
plants  brought  into  a  country  from  a  foreign  land 
by  the  agency  of  man.  In  the  settlement  of 
North  America  from  the  Old  World  scores  of 
species  of  plants,  mostly  noxious  weeds,  and 
hundreds  of  species  of  animals,  largely  parasitic 
or  destructive  to  agriculture,  have  been  intro- 
duced. Among  plants,  chicory,  wild  garlic,  and 
the  water  hyacinth  of  Florida  are  examples  of 
the  great  spread  of  introduced  species.  Domes- 
ticated animals  may  escape  from  captivity  and 
become  noxious.  The  wild  pigs  of  our  Southern 
States  and  the  Galapagos  Islands  are  examples. 
Goats  have  become  wild  in  many  places,  and 
have  wrought  great  destruction.  Thus  the  island 
of  Saint  Helena,  which  is  now  a  barren  rocky 
desert,  was  formerly  clad  with  forests.  The 
change  has  been  brought  about  in  four  centuries 
by  goats.  Cats  that  have  become  wild  on  islands 
have  in  many  cases  exterminated  species  of  birds 
there.  Rats  and  mice,  in  some  cases  previously 
imported  from  Asia,  have'  been  introduced  into 
this  country  from  Europe,  and  have  spread 
everywhere,  exterminating  native  species  and 
conquering  one  another. 

The  European  rabbit  was  introduced  into  Aus- 
tralia in  1864  for  sporting  purposes.  By  1879, 
legislatures  were  enacting  laws  for  its  destruc- 
tion; and  recently  an  important  industry  has 
arisen  in  rabbit-skins  and  canned  rabbit-meat. 
The  setting  free  of  Belgian  hares  in  this  country 


is  attended  with  dangers.  (See  Rabbit.)  The 
mungoos  of  India  was  introduced  into  Jamaica 
in  1872  to  rid  the  island  of  rats,  whose  depreda- 
tions caused  an  annual  loss  of  $500,000.  In  1882 
the  mungoos  had  caused  such  a  diminution  in 
the  rats  that  the  annual  loss  from  rats  was 
reckoned  at  about  one-half  the  former  amount; 
but  the  mungoos  multiplied,  domestic  animals 
and  barnyard  fowls  were  destroyed  by  it  in  vast 
nvunbers ;  next  native  vertebrates  fell  a  prey,  also 
bananas  and  other  fruits.  About  1890  the  mun- 
goos became  recognized  as  the  worst  pest  of  the 
island,  and  as  doing  vastly  more  harm  than  good. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  depredations  of  the 
animal  have  begun  to  diminish.  (See  Mun- 
goos.) Other  examples  of  imported  animals 
which  have  wrought  untold  damage  might  be 
cited  at  great  length.  The  English  sparrow,  the 
cabbage  butterfly,  the  Hessian  fly,  the  gypsy 
moth  (in  Massachusetts)  are  familiar  examples 
elsewhere  described  in  detail.  The  reason  why 
introduced  animals  thrive  to  so  extraordinary 
degree  is  because  they  are  removed  from  their 
natural  enemies,  and  those  that  might  keep  them 
down  have  not  learned  to  do  so.  Usually,  in 
time,  enemies  are  acquired,  as  they  have  been 
by  the  English  sparrow,  and  thus  the  balance  in 
nature  is  restored.  Consult:  Palmer,  "The 
Danger  of  Introducing  Noxious  Animals  and 
Birds,"  in  Year  Book  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (Washington,  1898).  See  Acclimatiza- 
tion; Isolation. 

INTRODUCTION  (Lat.  introductio,  a  lead- 
ing in,  from  iniroducere,  to  lead  in,  from  intro, 
within  -+-  ducere,  to  lead).  In  instrumental 
music,  a  shorter  movement  preceding  the  com- 
position proper.  According  to  the  character  and 
length  of  the  composition  the  introduction  may 
be  shorter  or  longer.  In  a  polonaise,  waltz,  etc., 
the  introduction  generally  consists  of  only  a  few 
bars.  In  works  written  in  sonata  form  the  in- 
troduction can  assume  great  dimensions,  as  in 
Beethoven's  Second  and  Seventh  Symphonies. 
The  thematic  material  upon  which  the  introduc- 
tion is  built  may  be  entirely  original  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  themes  in  the  following  principal 
movement,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  Beethoven 
symphonies.  Then  again  the  introduction  may 
be  constructed  upon  themes  of  the  movement 
proper,  as  in  the  case  of  Schumann's  First  Sym- 
phony. As  the  introduction  is  invariably  in  a 
slow  tempo,  the  themes  of  the  allegro  appear 
almost  invariably  in  augmentation  when  used  in 
the  introduction.  But  it  is  by  no  means  obliga- 
tory to  begin  every  longer  composition  with  an 
introduction.  Of  Beethoven's  symphonies  the 
third,  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  begin  with- 
out any  introduction. 

In  dramatic  music  the  term  introduction  has 
several  meanings.  In  the  older  operas,  which 
v.ere  divided  into  numbers,  the  introduction  was 
the  second  number.  It  followed  the  overture, 
and  generally  was  a  short  instrumental  passage 
leading  into  the  opening  chorus.  But  even  Gluck 
sometimes  united  the  overture  with  the  intro- 
duction. Some  operas  have  no  overture,  but 
only  an  introduction  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
Such  works  as  Verdi's  Otello  or  Falstaff  have, 
properly  speaking,  not  even  an  introduction. 
Beginning  wnth  Lohengrin,  Wagner  abandoned 
the  form  of  the  overture  and  substituted  an  in- 
troduction which  he  calls  Vorspiel  (q.v.).  Be- 
sides the  principal  introduction  at  the  beginning 
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of  his  dramatic  works,  Wagner  generally  opens 

every  aot  with  an  introduction  of  some  length. 

INTR01T  (Lnt.  introitu/t,  entrance).  An  an- 
tiphon  sung  or  said  at  the  l»eginning  of  the  mass, 
varying  with  the  season  or  festival.  After  the 
antiphon  proper  conies  a  verse  from  the  Psalms, 
followed  (except  in  requiem  masses  and  in  Pas- 
siontide)  by  the  Gloria  Patri,  and  the  repetition 
of  the  antiphon.  The  ojx^ning  words  of  the 
iiitroit  are  commonly  used  in  ecclesiastical 
terminology  to  designate  the  proi)er  mass  of  the 
(iay;  and  certain  Sundays  are  even  popularly 
known  in  the  same  way,  as  Gaudete,  Lwtare, 
Quasimodo  Sunday,  etc.  Tliis  practice  is  very 
usual  in  iiieiliaval  documents  and  authors. 

INTROMISSION  {yiL.intromissio,  from  Lat. 
intromit tcre,  to  send  within,  from  intro,  within 
+  mitt  ere,  to  send).  In  Scotch  law,  the 
assumption  of  legal  authority  to  deal  with  an- 
other's property.  It  is  divided  into  legal  and 
vicious  intromission.  Legal  intromission  is 
where  the  party  is  expressly  or  impliedly  au- 
thorized, either  by  judgment  or  deed,  to  assume 
the  management  and  control  of  an  estate. 
Vicious  intromission  is  where  a  person  without 
legal  authority  interferes  with  a  deceased  per- 
son's estate,  as  by  assuming  to  act  as  heir  or  as 
executor  of  a  will.  Such  acts  constitute  a  usur- 
pation, but  have  a  certain  qualified  validity,  and 
cannot  be  imi)eached  collaterally.  They  corre- 
spond to  the  acts  of  an  executor  de  son  tort  of 
English  and  American  law.    See  Executor. 

INTROSPECTION  (from  Lat.  intro»picere, 
to  look  within,  from  intro,  within  -j-  apicere, 
specere,  to  look ;  connected  with  Gk.  aKe-zreaB'aij 
skeptesthai,  Skt.  spas,  pas,  to  look,  OHG.  spehon, 
Ger.  spiihen,  to  spy).  The  specific  method  of 
psycholog}'.  as  obsen*ation  or  inspection  is  the 
specific  method  of  physical  science ;  also  termed 
Self-Observatiox  or  'Ixxeb  Receptiox.'  The 
three  names  are  characteristic  of  three  different 
attitudes  toward  the  study  of  mental  phenomena, 
which  we  may  term  the  rationalistic,  the  em- 
pirical, and  the  experimental.  ( 1 )  Kant  de- 
clared that  a  science  of  mind  is  impossible,  for 
the  reason,  among  others,  that  the  method  of 
psychology  is  impracticable:  self-observation  im- 
plies a  change  of  the  very  facts  which  we  desire 
to  observe.  If  self-observation  were,  literally, 
the  method  of  psychology,  Kant's  objection  would 
be  valid.  If.  then,  psychology  were  forced  to 
rely  on  self-observation,  there  could  be  no  ascer- 
tainment of  mental  uniformities,  no  science  of 
mind ;  the  more  attentive  the  observer,  and  the 
more  systematic  his  use  of  the  method,  the 
scantier  would  be  his  harvest  of  facts;  specula- 
tion would  have  free  play.  Hence  the  empirical 
school  (2)  substituted  for  self-observation  the 
method — or,  rather,  the  unmethodical  employ- 
ment— of  inner  perception  (innere  Wahrneh- 
mung).  Observation  is  planned  and  prepared 
for;  perception,  the  noting  of  events  and  condi- 
tions as  they  appear,  is  a  matter  of  happy  acci- 
dent. Now  inner  states  and  processes  can  be 
perceived  or  noted  as  well  as  outer;  there  is  no 
self-contradiction  involved  in  the  phrase  'inner 
perception;'  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  loss  of 
the  plan  and  system  implied  by  the  term  'obser- 
vation' is  a  serious  handicap  to  a  science,  and 
must  lead  to  inadequacy  both  of  description  and 
of  theory.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  intro- 
spection  or    inner   perception   of   the    empirical 


psychologists  has  no  claim  to  rank  as  a  true 
scientific  method.  It  makes  the  cardinal  mistake 
of  considering  merely  the  most  obvious  asfn-ct 
of  mind — its  cognitive  function;  it  views  mental 
processes  always  through  the  glass  of  meaning, 
of  logical  import ;  it  tells  us  what  mental  events 
stand  for,  but  not  what  they  are.  It  is  clear 
that  we  should  gain  little  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  our  bodies  by  a  superficial  cata- 
loguing of  the  bodily  functions,  as  they  are  ap- 
parent in  the  occurrences  of  every-day  life; 
indeed,  that  we  might  go  sadly  astray,  in  our 
attempt  to  translate  function  into  the  unknown 
language  of  structure.  The  same  thing  holds  of 
mind,  as  interpreted  by  the  method  of  inner  per- 
ception, (a)  In  the  first  place,  the  method  leads 
to  an  overemphasis  of  what  James  has  called 
the  'substantive'  factors  in  the  stream  of  thought, 
and  to  an  underemphasis  of  the  'transitive'  parts. 
We  read  of  images  and  ideas  and  representations ; 
but  the  'fringes'  of  these  psychical  entities,  the 
elusive  and  yet  essential  processes  which  Spencer 
(still  in  logical  terms)  has  denominated  'feelings 
of  relation.'  are  left  entirely  out  of  account.  The 
result  of  this  error  is  that  mind  is  pictured  as 
if  composed  of  discrete  and  sharply  separable 
terms  (the  'sensations'  or  'ideas'  which  corre- 
spond to  the  simplest  'bits  of  knowledge' ) ,  in- 
stead of  being  presented  as  what  it  really  is,  a 
shifting  continuum,  a  tangle  of  ever-moving  and 
ever-changing  processes.  (5)  A  second  mistake 
to  which  inner  perception  is  liable  is  that  which 
has  been  called  par  excellence  the  'psychologist's 
fallacy.'  The  psychologist  is  tempted  to  read 
himself,  his  own  knowledge  and  attitude,  into 
the  mental  process  or  group  of  mental  processes 
which  he  is  considering.  Instead  of  taking  the 
mental  stuff  as  it  is,  in  the  incompleteness  and 
abstractness  which  are  conditioned  upon  its  de- 
tachment from  context,  he  rounds  it  off  and 
supplements  it  by  his  outside  knowledge  of  this 
context.  He  is  thus  tempted  into  a  twofold 
error.  On  the  one  hand — misled  by  the  poverty 
of  language,  which  ordinarily  names  a  percep- 
tion or  idea  by  naming  the  object  to  which  it 
refers,  no  matter  what  the  mode  or  character  of 
this  reference  may  be — ^he  is  easily  brought  "to 
suppose  that  the  thought,  which  is  of  the  object, 
knows  it  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  knows  it, 
although  this  is  often  very  far  from  being  the 
case."  On  the  other  hand,  since  he  is  himself 
familiar  with  all  the  relations  in  which  the  given 
mental  process  stands,  he  is  apt  to  read  an 
awareness  of  these  relations  into  the  process; 
he  makes  the  process  conscious  of  itself  as  he  is 
"conscious  of  it.  The  result  is  that  we  are  fur- 
nished not  with  a  description,  but  with  a  logical 
construction  of  mind;  while,  as  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  logical  construction  to  the  facts,  em- 
pirical psychology  is  full  of  quasi-logical  con- 
troversies, that  are  not  only  long  drawn  out,  but 
are  in  the  nature  of  things  incapable  of  psycho- 
logical termination. 

(3)  We  arrive  at  introspection  proper  only 
when  we  reach  the  point  at  which  the  experi- 
mental method  is  introduced  into  psychology. 
(See  PsYCHOEOGY,  Experimental.)  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  was  no  valid  introspection 
before  there  was  experiment;  men  are  often 
better  than  their  methods.  Nor  does  it  mean 
that  all  the  results  of  experimental  research  are 
the  fruits  of  an  unimpeachable  introspection; 
methods  may  be  better  than  the  men  who  use 
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them.  It  means  that,  with  the  advent  of  experi- 
mental control,  psychology  was  able  to  combine 
the  attitude  of  inner  perception  with  the  plan 
and  system  of  self-observation;  and  that  this 
science  thus  acquired  a  method  which  is  as  ac- 
curate and  reliable  in  principle  as  are  the  meth- 
ods of  the  physical  sciences.  Experiment  enables 
us  so  to  regulate  external  conditions  that  a  de- 
terminate mental  occurrence  may  be  induced  at  a 
determinate  moment  of  time;  it  enables  us,  fur- 
ther, to  prevent  any  modification  of  conscious- 
ness save  by  the  occurrence  under  investigation. 
Given  a  state  of  concentrated  attention  (q.v.) 
on  the  part  of  the  observer,  the  requisite  degree 
of  practice,  a  retentive  memory  (q.v.),  and  an 
adequate  command  of  language  M'herewith  to 
report  the  experience  (see  Discrimination, 
Sensible) — and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  psycho- 
logical introspection  may  not  be  as  exact  as  an 
observation  in  chemistry  or  physics. 

Bibliography.  Wundt,  Grundzuge  der  physio- 
logischen  Psychologie,  vol.  i.  (Leipzig,  1893)  ; 
id..  Essays  (ib.,  1885)  ;  id.,  Outlines  of  Psy- 
chology, trans,  by  Judd  (ib.,  1897)  ;  James,  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology  (New  York,  1890).  For 
rules  of  introspection,  general  and  special,  con- 
sult: Kiilpe,  Outlines  of  Psychology  (New  York, 
1895)  ;  Titchener,  Outline  of  Psychology  (ib., 
1899)  ;  id.,  Experimental  Psychology  (ib.,  1901). 
See  Social  Psychology, 

INTRUSION  (ML.  intrusio,  from  Lat.  intru- 
dcre,  to  thrust  in,  from  in,  in  -\-  trudere,  to  thrust; 
connected  with  OChurch  Slav,  truzdati,  to  tor- 
ment, and  probably  with  Goth.  Ifriartan,  AS. 
\reotan,  OHG.  -driozan,  Ger.  -drtessen,  to  vex). 
lu  English  law,  an  unlawful  entry  upon  a  free- 
hold estate,  not  at  the  time  in  the  actual 
seisin  of  the  rightful  owner,  and  with  the  view 
of  ousting  him  of  his  estate.  It  could  be 
eifected  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  a 
tenant  in  fee  and  the  actual  entry  of  the  heir, 
or  between  the  death  of  a  tenant  for  life  and 
the  entry  of  the  remainderman.  Though  not 
technically  classed  as  a  disseisin  (q.v.),  it  had 
similar  effects,  vesting  the  seisin  and  title  in 
the  intruder.  The  usual  remedy  for  an  intrusion 
was  by  a  writ  of  entry.  The  distinction  between 
the  several  kinds  of  ouster  (q.v.),  dependent 
upon  the  time  or  manner  in  which  it  was  effected, 
has  generally  been  abolished  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  whole  subject  com- 
prehended under  the  description  of  adverse  pos- 
session and  disseisin.  In  Scotch  law  the  term  is 
employed  in  a  looser  sense  to  describe  a  trespass 
upon  lands. 

INTUITION.  See  Instinct  ;  Common  Sense. 

INTUITIONISM,    or    INTUITIONALISM 

(from  intuition,  from  ML.  intuitio,  immediate 
cognition,  from  Lat.  intueri,  to  look  at,  from 
in,  in  -}-  tueri,  to  look ) .  The  name  of  the 
theory  that  our  knowledge  of  at  least  some 
fundamental  principles,  whether  of  metaphysics 
or  of  ethics,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  present 
themselves  to  us  as  true  in  their  own  right,  and 
therefore  need  no  proof  of  any  sort.  The  view 
supposes  that  we  have  certain  faculties  for  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  these  principles;  thug 
our  intellect  is  supposed  immediately  to  appre- 
hend the  truth  that  two  and  two  are  four,  and 
our  conscience  the  truth  that  theft  is  wrong,  or 
that  action  prompted  by  benevolence  is  better 
than  action  prompted  by  sensual  appetites.     In 


ethics,  intuitionism  is  also  used  to  designate  the 
view  that  not  general  principles  are  immediately 
apprehended,  but  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
each  particular  act.  These  views  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  an  unreasoned  assurance  of  a 
truth  may  be  the  psychological  outcome  of  for- 
gotten processes  of  reasoning.  For  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  of  general  truths, 
see  Induction;  Knowledge,  Theory  of. 

INTUSSUSCEPTION  (from  Lat.  intus,  with- 
in +  susceptio,  a  taking  up,  from  suscipere,  to 
take  up,  from  sub,  under  +  capere,  to  take),  or 
Invagination  of  the  Intestines.  A  displace- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  intestine  into  the  part 
immediately  below,  just  as  the  finger  of  a  glove 
may  be  partly  drawn  within  itself  when  the 
hand  is  withdrawn.  This  is  a  common  form  of 
intestinal  obstruction  occurring  most  frequently 
in  infants  and  young  children.  The  exciting 
cause  is  usually  some  irritant  bringing  about 
irregular  and  exaggerated  intestinal  peristalsis. 
Injudicious  diet,  the  careless  use  of  cathartics, 
and  the  presence  of  intestinal  polyps  are  the 
common  causative  factors.  The  pathological  con- 
ditions  present  are:  the  invagination  mentioned 
above,  and  more  or  less  inflammation  in  tho 
affected  part  of  the  intestine.  The  commonest 
site  of  the  lesion  is  at  the  junction  of  the  small 
and  the  large  intestines.  The  involved  portion  of 
the  intestine  may  measure  anywhere  from  a  few 
inches  to  as  many  feet.  Unless  promptly  treated 
death  usually  results  in  a  short  time  from 
gangrene  of  the  intestine,  perforation,  and  gen- 
eral peritonitis.  In  adults  the  invaginated  por- 
tion of  the  intestine  may  become  gangrenous, 
separated,  and  passed  per  rectum.  Such  a  ter- 
mination is  frequently  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  contracting  scar,  resulting  in  a  chronic 
form  of  obstruction.  The  symptoms  are:  Violent 
abdominal  pain,  rather  sudden  in  its  onset;  vom- 
iting of  stomach  contents  and  of  biliary  and 
fa?cal  matter ;  abdominal  distention ;  the  passage 
of  bloody  mucous  per  rectum ;  collapse ;  normal 
or  subnormal  temperature.  Palpation  reveals 
the  presence  of  a  tumor;  by  rectal  examination 
the  invaginated  gut  may  be  felt  with  the  finger, 
or  it  may  even  protrude  through  the  anal  orifice. 
The  treatment  is  pvirely  surgical,  and  should  be 
prompt.  A  laparotomy  is  performed  and  the  in- 
testinal displacement  corrected.  The  prognosis 
is  not  at  all  bad  in  cases  operated  on  early.  In 
neglected  cases  the  disease  is  almost  invariably 
fatal. 

INULIN.  A  starch-like  constituent  of  some 
plants.    See  Elecampane. 

INUNDATION  (Lat.  inundatio,  from  inun- 
dare,  to  overflow,  from  in,  in  +  undare,  to  rise 
in  waves,  from  unda,  wave ;  connected  with  OHG. 
undea,  unda,  AS.  y})  wave ) .  Many  large  areas 
of  low  ground  near  rivers  or  the  ocean  are  in 
danger  of  inundation  from  various  causes.  Of 
these  inundations  the  most  common,  and  probably 
also  the  most  destructive,  are  the  river  floods  that 
result  from  unusual  rains  or  melting  snows. 
Most  rivers  are  subjected  to  rising  and  falling 
by  these  causes,  and  those  that  flow  through 
flood  plains  or  deltas  may  rise  and  overflow  the 
bordering  plains.  The  best-known  instance  of 
such  river  flooding  is  supplied  by  the  Nile,  which 
makes  possible  the  existence  of  millions  of  people 
on  the  Nile  oasis  in  the  broad  African  desert. 
The  rising  of  the  waters  begins  in  June  in  the 
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lower  Nile,  the  accumulation  having  taken  weeks 
to  dow  down  the  river  channel  from  the  upper 
waters.  It  continues  till  September,  and  at 
Cairo  the  water  reaches  a  height  of  25  feet 
afxne  the  normal  river  level.  A  vast  tract  of 
ttood  plain  and  delta  is  inundated,  and  this 
water  makes  agriculture  poe«sible  in  the  des- 
ert, and  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  ancient 
Egyptian  agriculture  was  founded.  The  sedi- 
ment tli>iH»sited  by  the  floods  fertilizes  the  land, 
and  is  raising  the  level  of  the  flood  plain 
at  a  rate  of  over  four  inches  a  century.  The 
Mississippi  also  supplies  an  illustration  of  great 
river  floods.  An  area  of  30,000  square  miles, 
inhabited  by  a  million  people,  is  liable  to  floods. 
Low  natural  embankments,  built  by  the  floods, 
and  called  natural  levees,  keep  the  river  in 
its  channel,  excepting  during  very  high  water-, 
and  levees  added  by  man  are  built  from  the  Gulf 
to  Cairo  in  the  etfort  to  hold  the  extraordinary 
tiix^ds.  But  even  these  artificial  levees  are  some- 
times inetfective.  Crevasses  50  to  500  feet  wide 
break  through  the  levees  and  a  vast  area  is 
inundated.  These  great  floods  come  usually  be- 
tween February  and  May,  and  are  caused  by  the 
coincidence  of  hea^y  rains,  or  rapidly  melting 
snows,  or  both,  in  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and 
Ohio  valleys.  During  the  great  floods  thedischarge 
of  the  Mississippi  reaches  2.000,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  and  is  far  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of 
the  channel.  The  water-level  then  rises  40  or 
50  feet,  and  great  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty results.  Great  inundations  by  the  Missis- 
sippi are  recorded  in  1828,  1844,  1849,  1850,  1853, 
1859,  1863,  1867,  1870,  1874,  1882,  1884,  1890, 
1892,  1893,  and  1897.  The  Hoang-ho  of  China 
flows  out  of  its  mountainous  course  over  a  low 
alluvial  fan  delta  which  is  rapidly  growing  out 
into  the  sea.  The  town  of  Putai,  which  was 
on  the  seacoast  about  2000  years  ago,  is  now  over 
40  miles  inland.  Not  only  is  the  alluvial  fan 
delta  growing  outward,  but  upward,  and  when 
the  river  bed  is  built  up  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  plain  the  course  of  the  stream  be- 
comes exceedingly  unstable  and  liable  to  shifting 
in  time  of  flood.  The  river  then  sometimes  bursts 
through  levees  fully  70  feet  high,  erected  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  banks.  It  has  shifted 
its  course  nine  times  in  2500  years,  laying  waste 
a  region  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  'its  mouth 
has  changed  position  fully  200  miles  by  these 
shiftings.  In  the  flood  of  1887,  which  covered 
an  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  densely  populated, 
a  million  people  were  drowned,  and  still  more 
lives  were  lost  by  the  famine  and  disease  that 
followed  the  disaster.  The  river  has  been  used 
as  a  weapon  of  war  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1209.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have 
thus  been  drowned  by  the  turning  of  the  river 
floods  against  them.  Smaller  river  floods  are  of 
common  occurrence,  and  are  frequently  caused  by 
ice  jams,  which  form  a  temporary  dam  and  hold 
the  water  back.  The  bursting  of  the  dams  of 
artificial  ponds  and  lakes  also  causes  destructive 
floods. 

Inundations  of  the  sea  are  far  less  widespread 
than  those  of  rivers,  because  some  coasts  are 
too  high,  and  others  are  not  frequently  visited 
by  high  sea  or  'tidal  waves.'  The  great  number 
of  river  lowlands,  and  the  frequency  of  the  causes 
of  a  rise  in  the  river  water,  makes  these  river 
floods  more  general  than  those  of  the  sea.     But 


where  low  coasts  are  exposed  to  inundaticms 
of  the  sea,  the  results  are  terribly  destructive, 
especially  since  the  lowland  coasts  are  usually 
densely  populated.  There  are  various  causes  of 
inundations  by  the  sea;  the  simplest  are  illus- 
trated by  those  countries  which  are  actually 
below  the  level  of  the  hi^est  tides,  and  are  pro- 
tected from  inundation  by  sand-dune  hills  and 
dikes.  The  Netherlands  oflTer  the  best  illustra- 
tion. This  plain  is  the  delta  of  the  Rhine  and 
Meuse,  and  is  open  to  floods  from  river  and 
ocean,  and  parts  of  it  lie  well  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  At  various  times  the  dikes,  which 
were  formerly  less  solidly  constructed  than  at 
present,  have  given  way,  and  large  tracts  have 
been  submerged,  causing  a  vast  destruction  of 
life  and  property.  For  example,  in  1421  a  flood 
destroyed  72  villages,  and  100,000  people  per- 
ished. During  the  Spanish  wars  the  people 
voluntarily  admitted  the  sea  to  protect  their 
cities  from  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards. 

Even  dry  land  several  feet  above  sea-level  is 
subject  to  inundations  by  the  sea  when  there  is 
some  unusual  rise  in  the  water,  commonly  called 
a  'tidal  wave,'  doubtless  because  it  reaches  its 
greatest  height  at  high  tide.  The  lowlands  of 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  England  have 
sufl"ered  from  such  floods  when  high  winds  have 
driven  water  upon  the  shore  and  piled  it  up  at 
periods  of  imusually  high  tide.  At  such  times 
the  surface  of  the  sea  may  rise  10  or  15  feet 
higher  than  the  normal  reach  of  the  high  tide. 
The  West  Indies,  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  the  coast 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  are  subject  to  such 
inundations  during  the  passage  of  the  fierce  trop- 
ical hurricanes.  The  flooding  is  experienced  even 
as  far  north  as  New  York  and  B<Kton;  and  the 
destruction  at  Galveston,  September  8,  1900,  when 
thousands  of  lives  were  lost,  was  due  to  the  pas- 
sage of  one  of  these  hurricanes.  The  Sea  Islands 
on  the  Georgia  coast  are  occasionally  flooded  dur- 
ing these  storms,  and  any  low  point  along  the 
coast  south  of  New  York  is  liable  to  such  'tidal 
waves'  at  any  time,  but  especially  in  August  and 
the  autumn  months,  when  tropical  hurricanes 
develop  most  commonly.  High  water  followed 
the  hurricane  of  September  3-12,  1889,  all  the 
way  from  the  West  Indies  to  New  Jersey.  The 
rise  in  the  level  of  the  ocean  during  the  passage 
of  these  storms  is  due  to  the  combination  of 
ordinary  tides  with  the  efl"ect  of  the  steady 
violent  winds  which  drift  the  water  before  them 
and  pile  it  up  on  the  shelving  shore.  As 
illustrated  in  Galveston,  this  wave  rises  over 
ordinarily  habitiible  land,  undermining  houses, 
and  thus  aiding  in  the  destruction  done  by  the 
winds  themselves  and  the  wind  waves  which 
these  winds  raise  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Far 
greater  destruction  of  life  is  accomplished  in 
the  Pacific  than  in  the  Atlantic  by  these  tropical 
storms,  there  called  typhoons.  The  sea  wave 
washes  over  low  coral  atolls.  In  the  case  of  the 
Samoan  hurricane  of  March  15.  1889,  a  typhoon 
washed  ashore  21  vessels  that  were  anchored 
in  the  harbor  of  Apia.  Some  150  of  the  sailors 
on  these  vessels  were  drowned,  and  only  two 
of  the  ships  that  were  in  the  harbor  were' afloat 
after  the  hurricane.  Typhoon  waves  advance 
on  the  low  delta  coasts  of  India  and  Southern 
China.  There  has  been  case  after  ease  of  destruc- 
tion of  life  to  the  number  of  many  thousands 
in  the  delta  lowlands  of  Asia ;  and'  in  at  least 
one  case,  in  1876,  it  is  estimated  that  150,000 
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people  were  killed  by  such  an  inundation  in  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra. 

Finally,  sea  waves  generated  by  earthquake 
shocks  may  inundate  coastal  lands.  These,  again, 
are  best  illustrated  on  the  low,  densely  populated 
coasts  of  Asia,  wliere  earthquake  shocks  are 
numerous.  The  earthquake  wave,  caused  by  a 
jar  along  the  seashore  or  on  the  sea  bottom, 
disturbs  the  entire  sea  from  surface  to  bottom. 
The  wave  is  dome-shaped,  though  not  very  high, 
perhaps  not  over  an  inch  or  two.  But  it  is  so 
deep  and  broad  that,  advancing  over  the  shallow- 
ing bottom  toward  the  shore,  it  grows  higher 
and  higher,  perhaps  reaching  a  height  of  100 
feet.  The  Avave  rushes  over  the  land  with  ter- 
rible force  and  destructiveness.  The  earthquake 
which  destroyed  Lisbon  in  1755  was  accompanied 
by  a  prodigious  tidal  wave.  By  the  earthquake 
wave  caused  in  1883  during  the  eruption  of 
Krakatoa  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  a  water  wave 
was  generated  which  rose  from  50  to  80  feet, 
upon  the  neighboring  lowlands,  drowning  thou- 
sands of  people,  and  carrying  a  large  vessel  in- 
land a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  leaving  it 
stranded  30  feet  above  sea-level.  By  an  earth- 
quake wave,  June  15,  1896,  a  part  of  the  coast 
of  Japan  was  devastated  for  a  distance  of  175 
miles,  27,000  lives  were  lost,  and  00,000  people 
made  homeless.  Many  similar  instances  are  on 
record. 
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INVALIDES,  aN'va'lM^  Les  (Fr.,  invalids). 
Wounded  veterans  of  the  French  Army,  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  Hotel  des 
Invalides  is  an  establishment  in  Paris  where  a 
number  of  these  old  soldiers  are  quartered.  The 
institution  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1670. 
In  1811  it  was  reorganized;  in  1832  its  property 
was  alienated  and  the  institution  made  a  charge 
upon  the  annual  budget.  The  hotel  can  accom- 
modate 6000  men,  but  the  actual  number  of  in- 
mates is  now  much  smaller.  The  dome  of  the 
Invalides,  in  the  crypt  of  which  is  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon  I.,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  struc- 
tures in  Paris. 

INVALIDING  (from  invalid,  Fr.  invalide, 
invalid,  from  Lat.  invalidus,  not  strong,  from 
in-,  not  -+-  validus,  strong,  from  valere,  to  be 
strong).  In  military  phraseology,  a  soldier  is 
said  to  be  invalided  when  he  is  sent  home  from 
abroad,  as  a  result  of  climate,  wounds,  or  other 
causes  rendering  him  unfit  for  duty.  In  the 
United  States  he  would  be  sent  to  a  general 
hospital  (see  Hospital),  where  it  would  be  de- 
cided Aviiether  he  remained  in  the  army  or  be 
returned  to  civil  life.  English  soldiers  are  sent 
to  Netley  Hospital  for  similar  treatment  and 
final  disposition. 


INVABIABLE  PLANE.  In  the  solar  sys- 
tem, a  plane  about  which  the  planets'  orbits  per- 
petually oscillate,  deviating  from  it  only  to  a 
very  small  extent  on  either  side.  This  plane 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solar 
system,  and  is  so  situated  that  if  all  the  planets 
be  projected  on  it,  and  if  the  mass  of  each  planet 
be  multiplied  into  the  area  which  is  described  by 
the  planets'  projected  radius  vector  in  any  as- 
sumed unit  of  time,  the  sum  of  such  products  will 
be  a  maximum.  By  means  of  this  projx'rty, 
indei^endent  of  anj'^  particular  epocli,  it  will  be 
easy  for  astronomers  in  future  time  to  determine 
the  exact  position  of  the  plane,  and  to  compare 
observations  together  by  means  of  it.  Such  a 
plane  is  not  ]>eculiar  to  the  solar  system,  but 
must  exist  in  all  systems  where  the  bodies  are 
acted  on  by  no  other  force  than  their  mutual 
attraction. 

INVABIANT.     See  Forms. 

INVASION  (Lat.  invasio,  attack,  from  in- 
vadere,  to  invade,  from  in,  in  +  vadere,  to  go, 
connected  with  OHG.  watan,  Ger.  waten,  AS. 
uadan,  Eng.  wade).  The  act  of  entry  into  an 
enemy's  territory  during  time  of  war.  In  an- 
cient and  mediiBval  times,  when  an  army  invaded 
a  country,  pillage,  devastation,  and  slaughter 
were  the  rule.  It  was  not  until  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  that  INIarlborough  and  Villars, 
by  a  system  of  contribution,  introduced  compara- 
tive humanity  into  the  conduct  of  armies.  The 
Prussians  and  Austrians  during  the  wars  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  were  generally  dependent  upon 
regularly  levied  supplies.  During  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  the  British  Government  declared  it  to  be 
a  right  of  war:  (1)  to  demand  provisions  and 
raise  contributions,  enforceable,  if  necessary,  by 
the  sword;  (2)  to  ravage  territory  where  there 
was  no  other  way  to  bring  an  enemy  to  engage- 
ment or  terms;  (3)  to  treat  all  rebels  as  enemies. 
The  right  to  ravage  has  not  been  asserted  or  acted 
upon  since  by  either  cotintry,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  burning  of  the  Capitol  and  other  buildings  at 
Washington  by  the  British  in  1814,  which  was  a 
gross  and  unjustified  violation  of  the  rules  of 
war.  Napoleon  enforced  the  principle  that  war 
must  pay  for  war;  and  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
the  exaction  required  of  Prussia  was  more  than 
a  hundred  million  francs,  while  a  like  contribu- 
tion was  levied  upon  Spain  in  the  course  of  the 
Peninsular  W^ar. 

The  rights  of  an  invader  toward  the  country 
overrun  by  him  are  large  and  important,  but 
these  rights  of  belligerent  occupation  held  as 
confined  to  the  districts  actually  dominated  by 
the  invading  force  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  those  of  conquest.  The  invaders' 
military  rule  in  general  supersedes  the  civil 
authority.  In  relation  to  property,  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn  between,  public  and  pri- 
vate property.  As  to  the  former  also  the  invad- 
er's rights  are  held  to  differ  with  its  character. 
Thus  the  contents  of  the  Palatine  libraries  were 
carried  off  to  Pome  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  Napoleon  filled  the  Louvre  Galleries 
from  every  capital  of  Europe ;  but  the  rule  is 
now  well  established  that  public  money,  mili- 
tary stores,  and  public  buildings  are  lawful 
sources  of  plunder;  public  estates  may  be  oc- 
cupied, and  the  rents  and  profits  therefrom  ap- 
propriated; telegraph  and  railway  property 
pressed  into  service,  and  public  edifices  interfer- 
ing   with    military    operations    destroyed;    but 
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property  not  contributing  to  the  uses  of  war 
must  remain  intaot.  The  removal  by  the  Ger- 
I.  :ins  «)f  till"  astronomical  instruments  from  the 
( >bservatory  of  Peking  durin<;  the  recent  expedi- 
tion of  the  Allies  apiin.st  the  Chinese  capital 
was  a  violation  of  this  rule. 

The  attitude  of  an  invader  toward  private 
jvrsons  and  property  has  been  clearly  defined; 
but.  though  pillage  is  strictly  forbidden,  this 
restriction  does  not  insure  absolute  security  for 
an  enem.v's  property.  Private  persons  taking  no 
part  in  the  contlict  are  to  remain  unmolested,  but 
inhabitants  of  an  invaded  district  aiding  their 
country  forfeit  protection,  and  are  subject  to 
military  execution,  though  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity are  conserved  by  this  distinction  between 
soldier  and  non-combatant.  Property  movable 
and  immovable  is  to  remain  uninjured.  If  needed 
by  the  hostile  army,  the  invading  general  may 
require  its  sale  at  prices  fixed  by  himself,  or 
even  on  occasions  require  their  contribution  with- 
out payment ;  but  marauding  must  be  checked 
by  discipline  and  penalties.  Such  forced  con- 
tributions of  food,  forage,  labor,  wagons,  rail- 
road rolling-stock,  or  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion are  called  requisitions.  See  Coxtribctiox  ; 
CoxQCEST;  and  also  Ixterxatioxal  Law  and 
the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

INVECTA  ET  ILIiATA  (Lat.  nom.  pi., 
carried  in  and  borne  in).  An  expression  of  the 
civil  law.  foimd  also  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  to 
denote  all  things  which  a  tenant  has  brought 
upon  the  premises,  as  his  household  furniture, 
tools,  utensils,  etc.,  and  which  are  subject  to  the 
lien,  or  tacit  mortgage,  of  the  landlord  for  the 
rent  of  the  premises.  The  English  and  American 
legal  system  in  general  recognizes  no  such  lien, 
the  landlord's  remedies  being  confined  to  dis- 
tress (q.v.)  and  to  an  action  at  law  for  the  rent 
due. 

INVECTED  (from  Lat.  inrectus,  p.p.  of  tn- 
reherc,  to  earrj-  in.  from  in,  in  -f-  vchere,  to 
carry).     A  partition  line  in  heraldry  (q.v.). 

INVENTION  (Lat.  inventio,  finding  out, 
from  inienire,  to  find,  from  in,  in  +  fen  ire.  to 
come).  Literally,  an  act  of  making  something 
not  before  made;  also,  the  new  thing  produced. 
In  the  law  of  patent  rights  the  term  invention 
is  specifically  applied  to  any  new  and  useful  art, 
machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter, 
or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  thereof, 
which  when  invented  may  under  certain  condi- 
tions be  made  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  a 
letter  patent.  In  Great  Britain  the  patent  law 
expressly  restricts  such  inventions  to  a  'new 
manufacture,'  but  the  courts  have  construed  this 
term  so  that  it  includes  the  four  classes  of  in- 
ventions above  named.  Although  it  has  been  held 
that  in  the  patent  law  'discovery*  and  'inven- 
tion' are  synonymous,  in  popular  language  and 
in  much  legal  literature  the  term  'invention' 
has  come  to  be  used  commonly  to  designate  a 
'patentable'  invention,  or  one  that  is  'new'  and 
useful. 

To  constitute  an  invention  in  this  sense  there 
must  be  a  creating  or  origination  of  some  useful 
thing  that  did  not  exist  before,  by  means  of  an 
operation  of  the  intellect.  The  extent  of  research 
and  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  the  result 
are  of  no  importance,  so  as  the  invention  be  new 
and  useful,  and  be  something  more  than  a  con- 
struction following  the  beaten  track  of  mechanical 


experience.  Neither  is  any  distinction  made  as  to 
degree  of  usefulness  or  the  amount  of  mechanical 
skil!  involved  in  the  c<mstruction  or  making  of 
the  invention,  so  long  as  the  usefulness  or  skill 
be  not  so  slight  as  to  make  it  negligible.  It  is 
no  objection  that  the  inventor  was  aided  or  as- 
sisted by  ideas  derived  from  others,  as  long  as 
the  final  concrete  product  invented  be  something 
more  and  distinct  from  any  one  or  all  of  these 
ideas  or  suggestions.  Tlie  dilliculty  in  drawing 
the  line  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  an  inven- 
tion is  great.  Mere  simplicity  is  no  objection, 
and,  indeed,  may  constitute  the  real  excellence 
and  newness  of  the  invention.  Neither  is  the 
use  or  application  of  old  devices  or  machines  an 
objection,  for  most  patents  are 'issued  upon  in- 
ventions based  partly  upon  preexisting  inventions. 
A  mere  advance  or  extended  application  of  an 
original  invention,  changed  only  in  degree,  and 
doing  substantially  the  same  thing  in  the  same 
way  by  the  same  means,  but  with  better  results, 
is  not' an  invention.  There  must  be  a  new  idea 
grafted  upon  the  old  invention.  By  reason  of  the 
difficulty  here  referred  to,  the  law  is  liberally  ap- 
plied to'protect  everything  that  might  be  properly 
called  new  and  useful.  See  Patext,  Letteb;  and 
consult  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

The  title  was  also  given  by  J.  S.  Bach  to  a 
collection  of  30  short  pieces  in  contrapuntal  style, 
each  developing  only  one  theme.  There  are  15 
two-part  and  15  three-part  inventions. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  CBOSS.    See  Cross, 

IXVEXTIOX   OF   THE. 

INVENTORY  (from  Lat.  inventarium,  list, 
from  Lat.  inrcfjire,  to  find,  from  in,  in  -\-  venire, 
to  come;  connecte<l  with  Gk.  paipeip,  batnetn, 
Skt.  gam,  to  go,  and  ultimately  with  Eng.  come). 
A  written  instrument  setting  forth  in  the  form 
of  a  systematic  schedule  all  the  goods,  chattels, 
and  other  personal  property  of  a  person  or  estate, 
whether  for  use  in  a  legal  proceeding  or  for 
ordinary  commercial  purposes.  The  term  and  the 
legal  practice  connected  with  its  use  originated 
in  the  reform  of  the  Koman  law  instituted  by 
Justinian  to  relieve  the  heir  of  a  deceased  person 
from  his  personal  liability.  In  order  to  relieve  the 
heir,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  creditors 
and  legatees,  a  law  was  enacted  under  which  the 
heir  was  relieved  of  all  liability  for  the  debts  and 
legacies  of  his  ancestor,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the 
property  inherited  by  him  would  enable  him  to  dis- 
chai^e  the  same,  provided  that  within  a  certain 
time  he  should  duly  prepare  and  file  a  written  in- 
strument containing  a  correct  enumeration  of  all 
property,  real  and  personal,  left  by  the  deceased. 
If  there  was  a  surplus  the  heir  was  required  to 
distribute  it.    See  Heir. 

Until  about  two  centuries  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  the  identification  of  heir  and  ancestor 
was  as  complete  under  the  English  law  as  it  had 
been  at  the  Roman  law  before  the  above-men- 
tioned reforms  of  Justinian.  About  that  time, 
partially  through  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
law,  the  heir's  liability  was  limited  to  the  amount 
of  property  descending  to  him ;  executors  or 
administrators  superseded  him  for  the  purpose 
of  administration  of  his  ancestor's  estate,  and 
the  Roman  practice  of  making  an  inventory  of 
the  assets  of  the  estate  was  introduced.  This 
plan  was  probably  adopted  more  for  the  practical 
advantage  of  compelling  the  personal  representa- 
tives of  the  deceased  to  commit  themselves  at 
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the  outset  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of 
property  coming  into  their  hands,  than  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  heir  from  liability,  as 
that  reform  had  apparently  already  been  accom- 
plished. The  ecclesiastical  courts  assumed  juris- 
diction of  estates,  and  inventories  of  the  personal 
property  were  required  to  be  filed  in  these  courts, 
where  they  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  all 
persons  interested  therein.  This  practice  is  sub- 
stantially followed  to-day.  The  inventory  usually 
contains  a  list  of  all  the  personal  property  of 
the  decedent,  with  the  appraised  value  set  op- 
posite each  item,  as  well  as  a  schedule  of  his 
debts  and  liabilities,  the  executor  or  administra- 
tor certifying  by  oath  or  aflirmation  that  the 
whole  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  and  attached  is  a  sworn  statement  of 
the  appraisers  to  the  eflfect  that  they  have  faith- 
fully and  carefully  performed  their  duties.  It 
is  filed  in  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
decedents'  estates,  and  may  be  examined  by  the 
heirs,  next  of  kin,  legatees,  and  creditors  of  the 
deceased,  who  may  object  to  it  if  anything  is 
omitted  or  improperly  entered.  After  the  in- 
ventory is  filed,  the  executor  or  administrator 
becomes  accountable  for  the  disposition  or  dis- 
tribution of  every  item  set  forth  therein,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  most  efficient  means  of  insuring 
the  honest  administration  of  estates. 

The  term  inventory  is  also  properly  employed 
to  designate  the  lists  of  assets  prepared  by  the 
trustees  of  bankrupts'  or  insolvents'  estates,  and 
by  guardians  of  infants  or  other  legally  incom- 
petent persons,  for  the  information  of  the  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  for  con- 
venience in  the  discharge  of  their  fiduciary 
duties.  The  same  publicity  as  in  case  of  dece- 
dents' estates  is  obtained  by  filing  and  oppor- 
tunity for  examination.    See  Estate;  Executor. 

IN'VERA'RAY,  A  small  fishing-port,  the 
county  town  of  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  on  Loch 
Fyne,  45  .  miles  northwest  of  Glasgow  (Map: 
Scotland,  C  3 ) .  An  obelisk  commemorates  the 
death  of  seventeen  Campbells,  who  were  executed 
here  without  trial,  in  1685,  for  their  adherence 
to  Presbyterianism.  Inveraray  Castle,  the  seat 
of  the  dukes  of  Argyll,  heads  of  the  Campbell 
clan,  is  close  to  the  town.  Population,  in  1901, 
735. 

IN'VERCAR'GILL.  A  town  in  the  Province 
of  Otago,  New  Zealand,  and  the  capital  of  the 
County  of  Southland,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  New  River,  139  miles  by  rail,  southwest  of 
Dunedin  (Map:  New  Zealand,  B  7).  The  harbor 
has  a  good  anchorage  for  vessels  under  1000 
tons,  and  an  important  export  trade  is  carried 
on  in  wool,  mutton,  timber,  and  grain.  Its  in- 
dustries include  numerous  sawmills,  flour-mills, 
and  meat-refrigerating  establishments.  The  town 
is  well  built  on  a  rectangular  plan;  has  Govern- 
ment buildings  and  a  hospital.  It  is  lighted  by 
gas  and  has  street  railways.  Population,  in  1891, 
including  suburbs,  8550;  in  1901,  9950. 

INVERLOCHY,  m'ver-loK'e.  A  castle  in  In- 
verness-shire, near  which,  on  February  2,  1G45, 
the  army  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Marquis  of 
Argyll,  was  utterly  routed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose    (q.v.).     The  castle   is  now  in  ruins. 


Consult  Gardiner,  History  of  the  Great  Civil 
War,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1886-91).  See  Graham, 
James. 

IN'VERNESS''.  A  royal.  Parliamentary,  and 
municipal  burgh  and  seaport,  the  county  town 
of  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  on  the  Ness,  near 
its  embouchure,  in  the  Moray  Firth,  at  the 
northeast  end  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  (Map: 
Scotland,  D  2).  The  town,  picturesquely  sur- 
rounded by  wooded  hills,  has  handsome  wide 
streets  and  many  beautiful  residences.  Its  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  county 
hall,  infirmary,  lunatic  asylum,  and  Royal  Acad- 
emy; other  features  are  tlie  fountain,  containing 
the  famous  blach-na-cudain,  long  regarded  as  the 
town  palladium;  the  suspension  bridge,  and  the 
Islands  promenade.  There  are  iron-foundries, 
ship-building  yards,  woolen  manufactures,  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  and  thread-making  and 
bleaching  works.  The  harbor,  docks,  and  roads 
afl'ord  good  accommodations,  and  a  considerable 
domestic  trade  is  carried  on.  The  town  owns  its 
o^^^l  gas-works.  Inverness  is  of  great  antiquity, 
having  been  one  of  the  Pictish  capitals.  William 
the  Lion  gave  it  four  charters  and  made  it  a 
royal  burgh.  In  1411  it  was  burned  by  Donald 
of  the  Isles.  The  old  castle,  where  Macbeth  mur- 
dered Duncan,  was  razed  by  Malcolm  Canmore, 
who  replaced  it  by  another  which  was  destroyed 
by  Prince  Charles  Stuart  in  1746.  The  remains 
exist  at  the  north  of  the  town  of  the  citadel 
built  by  Cromwell  in  1652,  and  which  was  de- 
molished at  the  Restoration.  Population,  in 
1891,  19,200,  of  whom  4000  spoke  Gaelic;  in 
1901,  21,193.  Consult:  Mackintosh,  Invernes- 
siana  (Inverness,  1875);  Anderson,  Inverness 
Before  Railways  (Inverness,  1885)  ;  Grant,  The 
Commissariat  Record  of  Inverness  (Edinburgh, 
1897). 

INVERNESS-SHIRE.  The  largest  county 
of  Scotland,  in  the  northwest  division  (Map: 
Scotland,  D  2).  It  includes  several  of  the  west- 
ern islands,  viz. :  Skye,  Harris,  North  and  South 
Uist,  and  Barra,  etc.,  and  is  bounded  east  by 
the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin,  and 
Nairn;  south  by  Perth  and  Argyllshire;  west  by 
the  Atlantic  and  Ross-shire;  and  north  by  Ross- 
shire.  Area,  4088  square  miles,  of  which  more 
than  two-thirds  is  barren  heath.  The  county 
consists  chiefly  of  deer  forests,  which  are  rented 
as  hunting  ranges.  It  has  valuable  coast  fish- 
eries, Inverness,  the  county  seat,  is  the  only 
town.  Population,  in  1801,  72,700;  in  1901, 
90,200. 

INVERSION  (Lat.  inversio,  from  invertere, 
to  turn  about,  from  in,  in  +  vertere,  to  turn). 
In  music  this  term  is  applied  to  intervals, 
chords,  and  phrases  or  passages.  An  interval  is 
said  to  be  inverted  where  the  position  of  its  two 
notes  is  reversed  by  transposing  one  of  them  an 
octave  higher  or  lower.  The  inversion  changes 
the  name  and  to  some  extent  the  character  of 
the  interval.  The  name  or  number  of  an  in- 
verted interval  will  be  found  by  subtracting  its 
original  number  from  nine.  Thus  a  unison  in- 
verted becomes  an  octave,  a  second  becomes  a 
seventh,  a  third  becomes  a  sixth,  and  so  on,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table  of  inversions : 


Unison,    8v, 


8v.  Unison. 
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By  inversion,  major  intervals  become  minor, 
and  minor  become  major;  diminished  intervals 
liet'oiiie  augmented,  and  aujjnu'iittHl  become  di- 
uiinished.  But  the  two  perfect  intervals  of  the 
fourtli  and  the  fifth  remain  perfect  when  in- 
verted. In  these  examples  the  transposed  note 
is  placed  an  octave  higher,  but  naturally  the 
same  result  is  arrived  at  by  transposing  it  down- 
ward, as  will  be  seen  by  reading  the  table  back- 
ward. For  inversion  of  chords,  see  Chord.  For 
inversion  of  phrases  or  passages,  see  Counteb- 

POINT. 

INVERSION  (in  mathematics).    See  CiBCXE. 

INVERT'ASE  (from  invert).  One  of  the 
enzymes  (q.v.)  which  acts  upon  certain  sugars, 
especially  upon  cane-sugar  ( saccharose ) ,  which 
it  hydrolyzes,  forming  grape-sugar  (glucose) 
and  fruit-sugar  (fructose).  Invertase  acts  most 
rapidly  at  50°  to  60°  C,  in  a  slightly  acid  me- 
dium.* It  can  break  up  practically  unlimited 
quantities  of  the  sugar  without  being  itself  ma- 
terially diminished.  Invertase  occurs  in  many 
fungi  and  in  some  bacteria ;  more  recently  it 
has  been  found  widely  distributed  in  the  seed- 
plants,  in  whose  nutritive  work  it  plays  an 
important  part,  because  cane-sugar  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  foods  in  the 
higher  plants.  Invertase  is  secreted  abundantly 
by  yeast,  and  without  it  yeast  is  unable  to  fer- 
ment cane-sugar.  After  inversion  of  cane-sugar 
the  products  are  broken  up  by  the  enzyme 
zymase  (q.v.).     See  Febmext-\tio'n. 

INVER'TEBRATA  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat.  in-,  not  +  rertebratus,  vertebrate,  from 
vertebra,  joint,  from  vertere,  Skt,  vart,  OChurch 
Slav,  vruteti,  to  turn,  Goth,  tcairfan,  AS.  iceor- 
pan,  OHG.  tcerdan,  Ger.  xcerden,  to  become) .  Ani- 
mals which  do  not  have  a  vertebral  column  or 
spine.  The  term  is  used  in  contrast  with  Ver- 
tebrata  (q.v.),  or  animals  with  a  backbone.  One 
group,  then,  is  formed  on  positive  and  the 
other  on  negative  characters.  Before  the  anatom- 
ical structure  and  the  embrj-ological  develop- 
ment of  animals  was  very  generally  worked  out, 
the  barrier  between  invertebrates  and  verte- 
brates was  supposed  to  be  absolute ;  but  with  the 
refinement  of  anatomical  and  embryological 
methods  of  study,  brought  about  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  the  hiatus 
between  them  is  nearly  bridged  over.  Ascidians 
are  now  considered  to  be  degenerate  ancestors 
of  vertebrates;  some  of  the  nemertean  and 
chaetopod  worms  approach  vertebrates  in  certain 
characters,  and  Balanoglossus  and  Cephalodiscus 
(q.v.)  are  frequently  called  hemi-chordata  (see 
Adelochobda),  because  they  are  so  near  the 
boundary  line  between  vertebrates  and  inver- 
tebrates that  they  can  be  said  to  be  only  half- 
vertebrates.  And  not  only  has  this  barrier  been 
broken  down,  but.  with  our  increased  knowledge, 
the  absolute  independence  and  isolation  of  many 
different  groups  of  invertebrate  animals  which 
the  earlier  systematists  believed  to  exist  must 
be  abandoned.  The  foundation  of  the  zoJJlogy  of 
these  animals^  as  there  defined,  was  laid  by 
Lamarck  (q.v.)  in  a  monumental  work,  Systeme 
des  animaux  sans  vertebres,  published  in  Paris 
in  1801 ;  followed  in  1815-22  by  his  Histoire  na- 
turelle  des  animaux  sans  vertebres. 

INVESTITITRE  (I^t.  investitura,  from  in- 
vestire,  to  invest,  trom  in.  in  +  vestire.  to  clothe, 
from  vestis,  garment;  connected  with  Gk.  ivvijvai. 


hennynai,  Skt.  vas,  Goth,  toasjan,  OHG.,  AS. 
u-triun,  Eng.  wear).  In  feudal  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  act  of  giving  cori>oral  possession  of  a 
manor,  otlice,  or  benefice,  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tain ceremonial,  such  as  the  delivery  of  a  branch, 
a  banner,  or  an  instrument  of  otlice,  more  or  less 
designed  to  signify  the  power  or  authority  which 
it  was  supposed  to  convey.  The  chief  interest  is 
in  ecclesiastical  investitures,  and  the  contest 
which  arose  concerning  them  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  whole  course  of  mediaeval  history  that  a 
brief  account  of  its  nature  and  origin  i.s  indispen- 
sable to  a  right  understanding  of  many  of  the 
most  important  events  of  that  period.  The  sys- 
tem of  feudal  tenure  had  become  so  universal 
that  it  affected  even  the  land  held  by  ecclesiastics, 
and  attached  to  most  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  monastic  as  well  as  secular.  Accord- 
ingly, ecclesiastics  who,  in  virtue  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical office  which  they  held,  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  attached  to  such  offices,  were 
regarded  as  becoming  by  the  very  fact  feudatory 
to  the  suzerain  of  these  lands;  and,  as  a  not  un- 
natural result,  the  suzerains  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  claim,  in  reference  to  these  personages, 
the  same  rights  which  they  enjoyed  over  the  other 
feudatories  of  their  domains.  Among  these  rights 
was  that  of  granting  solemn  investiture.  In  the 
case  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  Church  digni- 
taries, the  form  of  investiture  consisted  in  the 
delivery  of  a  pastoral  staff  or  crosier,  and  the 
placing  of  a  ring  upon  the  finger;  and  as  these 
badges  of  office  were  emblematic — the  one  of  spir- 
itual care  3f  souls,  the  other  of  the  espousals,  as 
it  were,  between  the  pastor  and  his  church  or 
monastery — ^the  possession  of  this  right  by  the 
lay  princes,  which  they  had  held  since  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Great,  became  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  century  a  source  of  disquietude 
to  the  Church.  On  the  part  of  the  suzerains  it 
was  maintained  that  they  did  not  claim  to  grant 
by  this  rite  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  office, 
their  functions  being  solely  to  grant  possession 
of  its  temporalities,  and  of  the  rank  thereto  an- 
nexed. But  the  Church  party  urged  that  the 
ceremonial  involved  the  granting  of  spiritual 
powers;  insomuch  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
clergy  from  electing  to  a  see  when  vacant,  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  emperors  to  take  possession  of 
the  crosier  and  ring,  until  it  should  be  their  own 
pleasure  to  grant  investiture  to  their  favorites. 
The  investiture  strife  was  complicated  by  the 
rebellions  of  the  nobles  in  GSermany ;  by  the  strife 
between  rival  parties  in  the  Lombard  cities;  by 
the  conflict  of  parties  in  Rome;  and  specifically 
by  the  question  of  the  property  of  Countess  Ma- 
tilda of  Tuscany.  (See  Matflda;  Gebmaxy; 
Hexby  rv.)  The  disfavor  in  which  the  practice 
of  investiture  was  held  by  the  clergy  found  its 
most  energetic  expression  in  the  person  of  Greg- 
ory VIL,  who,  having,  in  the  year  1074,  enacted 
most  stringent  measures  for  the  repression  of 
simony,  proceeded,  in  1075,  to  condemn,  under 
excommunication,  the  practice  of  lay  investitures, 
as  almost  neces-sarily  connected  with  simony,  or 
leading  to  it.  This  prohibition,  however,  only 
regarded  investiture  in  the  objectionable  form 
in  which  it  was  then  practiced,  or  investiture 
of  whatever  form,  when  the  office  had  been  ob- 
tained simoniacally.  But  other  members  of  the 
clergy  went  much  further,  and  a  pope  of  the 
same  century.  Urban  II.  (1095).  absolutely  and 
entirely  forbade,  not  alone  lay  investiture,  but 
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the  taking  of  an  oath  of  fealty  to  a  lay 
suzerain  by  an  ecclesiastic,  even  though  holding 
under  him  by  the  ordinary  feudal  tenure.  The 
contest  lasted  from  1075  to  1122.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century  it  assumed  a  new 
form,  when  Pope  Paschal  II.  actually  agreed,  in 
1111,  to  surrender  all  the  possessions  with  which 
the  Church  had  been  endowed,  and  which  alone 
formed  the  pretext  of  the  claim  to  investiture  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor,  on  condition  that  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  give  up  that  claim  to  investi- 
ture. This,  however,  never  had  any  practical 
efl'ect;  but,  the  other  subjects  of  contention  being 
removed,  the  contest  was  finally  adjusted  by 
tlie  celebrated  Concordat  of  Worms  in  1122  (see 
Concordat),  in  which  the  Emperor  agreed  to  give 
up  the  form  of  investiture  with  the  ring  and 
pastoral  staff,  to  grant  to  the  clergy  the  right 
of  free  elections,  and  to  restore  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  tlie  Church  of  Rome  which  had  been 
seized  either  by  himself  or  by  his  father;  wliilc 
the  Pope,  on  his  part,  consented  that  the  election 
should  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  or 
his  representative ;  that  investiture  might  be  given 
by  the  Emperor,  but  only  hy  the  touch  of  the 
sceptre;  and  that  the  bishops  and  other  Church 
dignitaries  should  faithfully  discharge  all  the 
feudal  duties  which  belonged  to  their  fief. 

For  the  investiture  troubles  in  Germany,  con- 
sult: Mirbt,  Die  Publizistilc  im  Zeitalter  Gregors 
VII.  (Leipzig,  1894)  ;  in  England,  Bohmer, 
Kirche  und  Staat,  in  England  und  in  der  Nor- 
mandie  in  XI.  und  XII.  Jahrhundert  (Leipzig, 
1899)  ;  for  those  in  France:  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
Les  elections  episcopales  dans  Vcglise  de  France 
du  IXeme  au  Xlleme  siecle  (Paris,  1891); 
Ibach,  Der  Kainpf  zioischen  Papstum  und  KiJnig- 
tum  von  Gregor  VII.  his  Calixto  II.  (Frankfort, 
1884). 

INVINCIBLE  ARMADA.    See  Armada. 

INVINCIBLE  DOCTOR,  The  (Lat.  Invin- 
cibilis  Doctor).  A  name  given  to  the  English 
theologian  William  of  Occam,  on  account  of  his 
logical  methods  of  argument. 

INVINCIBLES  (Lat.  invincibilis,  unconquer- 
able, from  in-,  not  +  vincibilis,  conquerable,  from 
vincere,  to  conquer;  connected  with  Olr.  fichim, 
I  fight,  OChurch  Slav,  vcku,  strength,  Goth. 
xveihan,  to  fight,  AS.  wlgend,  OHG.  uigant,  Ger. 
Weigand,  warrior).  Members  of  a  secret  Irish 
society  composed  of  some  of  the  most  desperate 
spirits  of  .the  Fenian  association.  Each  member 
was  acquainted  by  name  with  but  two  others — the 
one  who  nominated  him  to  membership,  and  the 
one  whom  he  in  turn  nominated.  The  chief  was 
a  mysterious  person  known  simply  as  No.  1.  The 
object  of  the  society  was  the  assassination  of  ofii- 
cials.  Consult  Annual  Register  (London,  1883). 
See  Cavendish;  Fenian  Society. 

INVIOLABILITY  (Lat.  inviolaUlitas,  from 
inviolabilis,  inviolable,  from  in-,  not  -+-  violabilis, 
violable,  from  violare,  to  violate,  from  vis,  Gk. 
fj,  is,  strength,  violence).  In  international  law, 
the  freedom  or  immunity  which  attaches,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  public  vessels  and 
their  crews  and  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of 
one  country  when  within  the  territory  of  another 
State,  and  also  in  a  very  limited  degree  to  mer- 
chant vessels  in  foreign  waters.  This  immunity 
is  extended  upon  the  fiction  of  exterritoriality 
q.v.).  With  respect  to  public  vessels,  it  does 
not    allow    the    granting    of    asylum     (q.v.)     to 


criminals  or  fugitive  slaves,  but  custom  seems 
to  have  established  the  right  of  such  vessels  to 
f^rant  hospitality  to  political  refugees  who  with- 
out invitation  come  to  these  vessels  and  ask  for 
protection.  This  grant  of  asylum  does  not  give 
the  right  to  the  foreign  State  to  demand  the 
surrendering  of  the  political  refugee  nor  to  ex- 
pel the  ship  from  its  waters.  When  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  harbors  a  criminal,  re- 
sort must  be  had  to  a  diplomatic  appeal;  in- 
vasion of  the  ship  is  not  allowed.  Should  the 
vessel,  however,  be  made  the  headquarters  of 
treason,  or  aid  or  assist  in  insurrection  or  dis- 
orders against  the  State,  such  measures  as  are 
necessary  for  self-protection  may,  of  course,  be 
taken.  Merchant  ships  have  but  a  slight  degree 
of  inviolability,  such  as  that  which  permits  them 
to  regulate  their  internal  discipline  by  their 
home  laws,  certain  restrictions  on  the  riglit  of 
search,  etc.  From  the  earliest  times  envoys  or 
others  sent  on  diplomatic  errands  from  one  State 
to  another  have  been  held  sacred  or  inviolate  in 
their  persons  during  their  stay.  While  this  has 
been  the  general  rule,  the  modern  uniform  ob- 
servance of  such  immunity,  as  it  now  exists 
among  civilized  nations,  is  a  late  development. 
Formerly  it  was  neither  so  extensive,  nor  was 
it  free  from  frequent  violation. 

Inviolability  attaches  at  once  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  envoy  or  minister,  and  extends  during  his 
entire  residence.  Wliile  it  exists  it  protects  him, 
his  residence  and  movables,  and  his  suite  from 
the  local  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal.  His 
civil  immunity  may  be  waived  only  by  his  waiver 
at  the  time  of  his  reception,  or  by  his  voluntary 
submission  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign 
courts  with  his  sovereign's  consent.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  envoy  or  minister  is  entitled  to 
absolute  inimvmity  from  the  execution  of  com- 
pulsory process  and  from  all  forcible  intrusion. 
He  cannot  harbor  criminals  not  of  his  suite,  as 
was  the  common  practice  in  the  Middle  Ages ; 
but  in  barbarous  coimtries  and  in  the  South 
American  countries  it  is  customary  for  asylum 
to  be  given  to  political  refugees,  although  this 
custom  depends  rather  upon  the  superior  force 
of  the  nation  represented  by  the  minister  than 
on  any  general  policy  of  international  law.  The 
criminal  immunity  of  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent 
is  suspended  only  in  extreme  cases,  as  when  he  is 
party  to  or  aids  in  plotting  or  conspiracy  against 
the  Government  to  which  he  is  accredited,  in 
Avhich  case  he  compels  its  authorities  to  arrest 
him  in  self-defense.  In  ordinary  cases  of  viola- 
tion of  the  criminal  law  his  recall  is  demanded. 
Consult  Taylor,  International  Public  Law  (Chi- 
cago, 1901),  and  the  authorities  noted  under 
International  Law. 

INVISIBLE  EMPIRE.   See  Ku-Klux  Klan, 
The. 
INVOCATION  OF  SAINTS.    See  Saints, 

INVOICE  (probably  from  Fr.  envois,  pi.  of 
envoi,  OF.  envoy,  conveyance,  a  sending,  from 
envoyer,  OP.  envoyer,  envoier,  to  send,  from  Lat. 
in,  in  +  via,  way).  A  bill  of  parcels;  a  state- 
ment in  detail  of  the  nature,  quantity,  and  price 
of  certain  articles.  Although  the  term  is  used 
most  frequently  in  connection  with  sales  of  goods, 
an  invoice  often  accompanies  a  bailment,  as  when 
it  is  sent  to  a  consignee  by  a  shipper  of  goods, 
who  has  retained  title  in  them  by  the  bill  of 
lading    (q.v.).     In  such  cases  its  function  is  to 
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inform  the  consignee  that  the  goods  invoiced  have 
been  8hipi>ed  to  him,  and  may  become  his  upon 
payment  of  the  prices  named  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  named  in  or  accompanying  the 
bill  of  lading.  An  invoice  is  not  a  document  of 
title,  and  its  possession  does  not  indicate  that 
the  holder  is  the  owner  of  the  goods  therein 
described.  Xor  is  it  a  written  contract  of  sale. 
It  is  a  mere  memorandum,  always  susceptible 
of  explanation  by  parol  evidence.  It  may  be 
a  sutiicient  memorandum  under  the  statute  of 
frauds  (q.v. )  if  it  contains  all  the  material 
terms  of  the  oral  sale  contract  and  is  signed  by 
the  party  to  be  charged.  Invoices  of  imported 
goods  are  required  by  the  tariff  regulations  of 
some  countries  to  be  verified  before  one  of  their 
consuls  or  to  be  vouched  for  by  him.  Consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Sales;  Bailments. 
IN'VOLU'CBE  (Lat.  involucrum,  wrapper, 
from  involvere,  to  wrap,  from  in,  in  +  volvere, 
to  roll;  connected  with  Goth,  icalicjan,  AS.  weal- 
tnan,  Eng.  icalloic) .  As  a  rule,  each  flower  in 
a  cluster  (inflorescence)  is  subtended  by  a  bract. 
In  case  the  flowers  or  their  pedicels  are  close  to- 
gether, the  bracts  are  thrown  into  a  rosette,  which 
is  called  an  'involucre.'  Such  inflorescences  as 
the  umbel  of  Umbelliferae  and  the  head  of  Com- 
positte  have  very  characteristic  involucres.     See 

INFLORESCENCE. 

INVOLUTION  AND  EVOLUTION.  In 
mathematics,  the  raising  to  powers  and  the  ex- 
traction of  roots,  respectively.  The  result  of 
taking  a  number  twice  as  a  factor  is  called  the 
square  of  the  number;  the  result  of  taking  it 
three  times  as  a  factor,  its  cube ;  four  times,  its 
fourth  power,  and  so  on ;  e.g.  3  .  3  ==  3*,  or  9  is 
the  square  of  3 ;  3  •  3  •  3  =  3^  or  27  is  the  cube 
of  3 ;  a  •  a  •  a  •  o  =  a*  is  the  fourth  power  of  a. 
This  process  is  called  involution.  Evolution  is 
the  inverse  of  involution,  or  it  is  the  process 
which  undoes  involution.  The  square  root  of  a 
number  is  one  of  the  two  equal  factors  of  the 
number,  the  cube  root  one  of  the  three  equal 
factors,  and  so  on;  e.g.  the  square  root  of  16,  or 
VlQ,  is  either  4  or  — 4,  since  4-4  =  16, 
and  —  4  •  —  4  =  16;  the  cube  root  of  27,  or 
f  27, is  either  3  or —3 (—14 ±1^  V—S)  since 
each  of  these  cubed  equals  27.  The  nth  root 
of  a  perfect  nth  power  is  one  of  the  n  equal  fac- 
tors of  that  power.  A  number  which  is  not  a 
perfect  nth  power  has  not  n  equal  factors.  It 
is,  however,  said  to  have  an  nth  root  to  any  re- 
quired degree  of  approximation.  Thus  the  nth 
root  of  m  to  0.1  is  that  number  of  tenths  whose 
nth  power  differs  from  m  by  less  than  the  nth 
power  of  any  other  number  of  tenths. 

\Mien  the  number  whose  root  is  sought  is  a 
perfect  power,  the  process  of  factoring  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  methods  except  the  use  of 
tables.  In  the  case  of  numbers  which  are  not 
perfect  powers,  and  of  certain  algebraic  expres- 
sions, the  binomial  formula  is  usually  employed 
where  tables  are  not  available.  Thus  a'  -|-  2ab 
-+-  6*.  4he  square  of  a  -f  b,  may  be  applied  to 
extract  the  square  root  oif  a  number  or  of  an  alge- 
braic expression,  since  the  root  can  always  be 
expressed  as  a  binomial  whose  square  the  power 
contains.  The  older  methods  of  square  and  cube 
root,  depending  upon  the  sections  of  a  square  and 
of  a  cube,  were  inferior,  since  they  could  not  be 
extended  to  higher  roots.  The  binomial  formula 
is,  however,  of  general  application,  and  may  be 
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extended  so  as  to  extract  the  nth  root.  The  detail 
of  these  processes  can  best  be  obtained  from  text- 
books. Practically  to  obtain  the  square  or  cube 
root  of  a  number,  reference  is  usually  made  to 
tables  of   roots   or   of   logarithnos.     See  LooA- 

RITIIM. 

In  geometry  two  collinear  ranges,  three  points 
each,  are  said  to  form  an  involution,  when  the 
anharmonic  ratios  (q.v.)  of  any  four,  not  two 
pairs  of  conjugate  points,  is  equal  to  the  anhar- 
nionic  ratio  of  their  four  conjugates.  Thus,  in 
the  figure 

ABC 


C     B'     A' 


A,  B,  C,  C,  B',  A'  form  an  involution,  A,  B,  C 
being  conjugate  to  A',  B',  C  and  (A  B  C  B')  = 
( A'  B'  C  B ) .  This  form  of  involution  is  due  to 
Desargues  (1639).  Involutions  of  higher  degrees 
have  been  developed  by  Poncelet  (1843)  and 
Mobius   (1855). 

10,  i'6  ( Lat.,  from  Gk.  '16) .  In  Greek  legend, 
the  daughter  of  Inachus  or  lasus,  and  priestess  of 
Hera  at  Argos.  She  was  loved  by  2^us,  who, 
on  account  of  Hera's  suspicions,  changed  her  into 
a  white  cow.  Hera,  having  obtained  of  him  the 
cow  as  a  present,  set  the  hundred-eyed  Argus  to 
watch  her.  Hermes,  by  command  of  Zeus,  killed 
Argus  and  released  her.  Hera  then  sent  a  gad- 
fly, which  pursued  lo  until  in  her  wanderings  she 
reached  Egypt,  where  she  was  restored  to  her 
original  form,  and  became  the  mother  of  Epa- 
phus.  A  somewhat  different  account  of  this  myth 
is  found  in  the  Prometheu»  of  jEschylus.  In  the 
early  Greek  art  lo  is  represented  as  a  cow;  about 
B.C.  500  it  became  customary  to  represent  her  as 
a  maiden  with  horns  on  her  forehead;  later  still 
there  is  a  return  to  the  earlier  method.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  myth  by 
natural  phenomena,  but  none  have  obtained  any 
general  acceptance.  Consult,  Engelman,  De 
lone  (Halle,  1868)  ;  id.,  in  Roscher,  Lexikon  der 
prieehischen  und  romischen  Mythologie  (Leipzig, 
1890-94)  ;  Plew,  yeue  Jahrbucher  fUr  Philologie, 
vol.  cii.   (Leipzig,  1870). 

I'ODIDES  ( from  iodine,  from  Gk.  luetic,  iod^s, 
like  a  violet,  from  iov,  ion,  Lat.  viola,  violet ) . 
The  salts  of  hydriodic  acid  ( q.v. ) .  The  iodides 
of  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  strontium,  and 
zinc,  are  used  in  medicine.  They  are  extensively 
eniployed  in  the  tertiary  stages  of  syphilis,  caus- 
ing the  rapid  absorption  of  syphilitic  deposits. 
The  iodide  of  potassium  is  further  beneficial  in 
gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  in  certain  joint  diseases, 
in  pleurisy,  Bright's  disease,  asthma,  and  as  an 
expectorant  in  bronchitis;  it  is  also  used  in  cases 
of  chronic  lead  and  mercury  poisoning.  The 
other  iodides  have  much  the  same  effect  as  that 
of  potassium,  and  the  iodides  of  sodium  and 
strontium  are  even  believed  to  be  preferable. 
Overdoses  of  iodides,  and  even  moderate  doses 
in  the  case  of  some  people,  may  give  rise  to 
certain  symptoms  that  are  collectively  known  as 
iodism :  there  is  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  running 
at  the  nose  and  mouth,  sore  throat,  and  even 
laryngitis  and  bronchitis.  In  such  cases  the  dose 
should  be  diminished,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
administration  of  the  salt  entirely  discontinued. 
Potassium  iodide  sometimes  causes  great  gen- 
eral depression;  if  so,  it  may  be  replaced  by  the 
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iodide  of  sodium  or  of  strontium,  or  preferably 
by  free  hydriodic  acid. 

FODINE   (from  Gk.     iuSt/s,  iodes,  like  a  vio- 
let, so  called  from  the  color  of  its  vapor).     One 
of  the  'halogen'  elements,  similar  to  chlorine  and 
bromine.     It  was  discovered  by  Courtois  in  1811, 
in  the  ashes  of  seaweeds.     It  has  been  found  free 
in  nature,  but  occurs  chiefly  in  combination,  and 
is  thus  widely  distributed  both  in  the  organic  and 
inorganic  kingdoms.     It  exists  in  sea-water,   in 
eea  plants  and  animals,  and  in  mineral  springs. 
Along   with    lead,   mercury,   silver,   and   zinc   it 
occurs  in  ores  from  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Spain.    It 
is    largely    obtained    from    seaweeds,    especially 
those  thrown  up  on  the  north  coast  of  France,  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Ireland,  and  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland.    When  burned  (formerly  in  the  open 
air,   now  in   closed  retorts   to   prevent   loss   by 
volatilization)    these   weeds  yield   an  ash  called 
help,  which  contains  from  O.i  to  0.3  per  cent,  of 
iodine.     The  kelp  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
the  solution  is  evaporated  until  the  bulk  of  the 
sodium  carbonate  contained  in  it  has  crvstallized 
out.     An  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added 
to  the  mother-liquor,  and  thus  hydriodic  acid  is 
set  free.  Manganese  dioxide  (an  oxidizing  agent) 
is  now  added  to  the  liquor  in  the  distilling  appa- 
ratus,   and   thus    the    iodine    is    liberated.      The 
product  can  be  readily  purified  by  sublimation, 
the   first  and  last  portions  only  being  very  im- 
pure.    The  crude  sodium  nitrate  from  Peru  and 
Chile,    which    contains    about    0.2    per   cent,    of 
sodium   iodate,   is  another   important  source   of 
iodine.    The  iodine  is  extracted  from  the  mother- 
liquors  from  which  the  sodium  nitrate  has  been 
separated  hj  crystallization.     These  are  run  into 
wooden  vats  lined  with  lead,  and  the  iodine  is 
precipitated  by  a  mixture   of  neutral   and  acid 
sodium  sulphites.     The  resulting  iodine  is  then 
washed  with  water  and  pressed  into  thick  cakes, 
which  are  further  purified  by  sublimation. 

Iodine  (symbol,  I;  atomic  weight,  126.85)  is  a 
grayish-black  soft  solid,  with  a  metal-like  lustre. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4.9  at  60°  C,  melts  at 
about  114°  C,  and  boils  at  184°  C,  giving  rise 
to  a  very  heayj'  violet  vapor  with  a  peculiar  and 
penetrating  odor.  Iodine  finds  extensive  use  in  the 
arts,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar 
colors.  Some  iodine  is  used  in  photography.  But 
the  greater  portion  of  the  iodine  of  commerce  is 
employed  in  medicine,  partly  in  the  free  state, 
partly  in  combination  as  iodoform,  and  as  the 
iodides  of  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  stron- 
tium, and  zinc,  all  of  which  are  oflScial  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  Iodine  itself  is  but  little  used 
internally,  although  repeated  small  doses  of  it, 
in  form  of  the  tincture  well  diluted  with  water, 
are  often  successfully  used  to  stop  vomiting.  Ex- 
ternally, however,  iodine  is  in  constant  use  as 
a  disinfectant,  irritant,  counter-irritant,  and 
parasiticide.  The  pharmacopoeial  preparations 
are :  _( 1 )  Compound  solution  of  iodine,  or  Lugol's 
solution;  an  aqueous  solution,  100  parts  of  which 
contain  5  parts  of  iodine  and  10  parts  of  potas- 
sium iodide.  (2)  Tincture  of  iodine,  which  is  a 
7  per  cent,  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol.  (3) 
Iodine  ointment,  which  contains  4  per  cent,  of 
iodine,  1  per  cent,  of  potassium  iodide,  93  per 
cent,  of  benzoinated  lard,  and  2  per  cent,  of 
water.  When  applied  to  the  skin,  the  prepara- 
tions produce  a  stain,  which  disappears  in  time, 
largely  owing  to  the  volatility  of   iodine:   the 


stain  may,  however,  be  readily  washed  oflF  with 
alkalies  or  with  sodium  hyposulphite.  As  coun- 
ter-irritants the  preparations  mentioned  are  used 
for  pleurisy,  chilblains,  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  joints,  etc.  As  an  antiparasitic,  iodine  is 
often  used  for  ringworm,  in  the  form  of  Coster's 
paste,  which  is  made  from  1  part  of  iodine  and 
4  parts  of  wood-tar.  For  the  medicinal  uses  of 
iodides,  see  Iodides. 

Iodine  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  5000 
parts  of  water  dissolving  only  one  part  of  the 
element.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  even 
more  freely  in  ether.  But  it  dissolves  with 
great  ease  in  hydrocarbons,  in  carbon  disulphide, 
and  in  chloroform.  It  is  also  freely  soluble  in 
iodine  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons,  and  in 
aqueous  solutions  of  metallic  iodides;  but  its 
solubility  in  all  such  substances  is  probably  due 
to  its  supposed  capacity  for  forming  with  them 
true  chemical  compounds.  Among  the  com- 
pounds of  iodine  may  be  mentioned  hydriodic 
acid  and  its  salts  (see  Iodides),  iodic  acid 
(HIO3)  and  its  salts,  termed  iodates,  and  per- 
iodic acid  (HIO4)  and  its  salts,  termed  per- 
iodates.  The  anhydride  of  iodic  acid  is  iodine 
pentoxide.  The  well-known  compound  of  iodine 
with  nitrogen  is  mentioned  under  the  latter  name. 
Very  interesting  are  two  compounds  of  iodine 
with  chlorine — viz.  the  monoehloride  of  iodine, 
ICI,  and  the  trichloride  of  iodine,  ICI3,  both  of 
which  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of 
chlorine  on  iodine.  The  trichloride  has  been  rec- 
ommended as  an  antiseptic. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  iodine  volatilizes 
very  readily.  The  density  of  its  vapor  has  been 
studied  by  Dumas,  Victor  Meyer,  Crafts,  of 
Boston,  and  Troost,  of  Paris.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  Avogadro's  rule,  the 
molecular  weight  of  a  substance  equals  twice 
its  vapor  density  referred  to  hydrogen.  Up  to 
about  800°  C.  iodine  vapor  is  found  to  be  in- 
variably about  127  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen 
under  the  same  conditions  of  pressure  and  tem- 
perature. Hence  the  molecular  weight  of  iodine 
up  to  800°  C.  is  about  254;  and  as  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  element  is  about  127,  the  molecule 
of  iodine  vapor  is  considered  as  made  up  of 
two  atoms  and  is  represented  by  the  symbol  I^ . 
Above  800°  C,  however,  iodine  vapor  grows 
lighter  and  lighter.  At  1000°  C.  it  is  only  100 
times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen;  at  1400°  C.  only 
75  times  as  heavy;  and  at  1500°  C,  and  under 
reduced  pressure,  Dr.  Crafts  found  it  to  be  only 
66  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen  under  the  same 
pressure  and  temperature.  This  indicates  that 
the  molecular  weight  of  iodine  vapor  gradually 
diminishes  above  800°  C,  seemingly  approach- 
ing the  limit  127  (i.e.  2  X  63.5),  which  is  the 
relative  weight  of  single  atoms.  In  other  words, 
the  molecules  of  iodine  seem  to  become  gradually 
dissociated  into  single  atoms,  and  at  some  limit- 
ing temperature  and  pressure  which  have  not 
yet  been  found,  the  particles  of  the  vapor  would 
all  be  single  atoms.  The  phenomenon,  which  has 
also  been  observed  in  the  case  of  certaif*  other 
elements,  presents  considerable  interest  from 
many  points  of  view.  Van  't  Hoff  thinks  that 
if  the  chemical  elements  can  at  all  be  decom- 
posed, the  method  might  be  like  that  employed 
in  bringing  about  the  phenomenon  just  described. 
Consult  "Untersuchimgen  iiber  das  Jod  von 
Gay-Lussac,"  Ostwald's  Klassiger  der  exakten 
Wissenschaften  (Leipzig,  1889). 
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lOiyOFORM.  or  Tri-Iodo-Methaxe,  CHI,.  A 
chemioal  omipound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
iodine,  analogous  to  chloroform  (q.v.) .  It  is  a  yel- 
low crystalline  substance,  having  a  penetrating 
sweetish  odor  and  an  unpleasant  sweetish  taste. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  moderately  so  in  alco- 
hol, and  but  very  sparingly  in  water.  It  melts  at 
119°  C.  (24G.2°  F.).  and  can  be  readily  distilled 
in  a  current  of  steam,  although  it  undergoes  de- 
composition if  distilled  alone.  It  also  undergoes 
gradual  decomposition  under  the  action  of  light. 
It  is  produced  when  iodine  comes  in  contact,  in 
the  presence  of  alkalies,  with  various  organic  com- 
pounds of  the  fatty  series,  such  as  ordinary  alco- 
hol, aldehyde,  acetone,  etc.  Its  preparation  may 
be  conveniently  carried  out  as  follows:  Dissolve 
some  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash  in  alcohol 
diluted  with  water;  warm  this  solution  gradu- 
ally, add  iodine  to  it,  and  separate  the  precipi- 
tated iodoform  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  con- 
tains considerable  quantities  of  sodium  or  po- 
tassium iodide,  and  sodium  or  potassium  iodate. 
These  may  either  be  recovered  entirely,  in  the 
form  of  iodides,  or  else  more  alcohol  and  more 
caustic  soda  or  potash  may  be  added  to  the  fil- 
trate and  a  slow  current  of  chlorine  passed 
through  it,  the  iodine  of  the  salts  being  thus 
set  free  to  form  further  quantities  of  iodoform. 
Another  convenient  method  of  preparing  iodo- 
form consists  in  gradually  adding  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  hydrochlorite  to  an  alkaline 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  in  dilute  aqueous 
acetone.  Finally,  iodoform  may  be  manufac- 
tured by  subjecting  to  electrolysis  a  solution 
of  potassium  iodide  and  acetone  (or  alcohol)  in 
water  with  a  current  of  carbonic-acid  gas  pass- 
ing into  the  solution.  The  principal  use  of  iodo- 
form is  for  purposes  of  antisepsis,  disinfection, 
and  local  stimulation.  It  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed that  iodine  itself  really  exerts  no  antiseptic 
action  whatever,  and  is  incapable  of  preventing 
the  development  of  micro-organisms.  WTien, 
however,  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  woimd, 
the  secretions  of  the  latter  speedily  decompose 
it,  and  it  is  the  decomposition  products  that 
possess  the  well-known  antiseptic  and  disinfect- 
ing power.  Iodoform,  in  the  form  of  powder, 
of  an  bintment,  or  of  its  solution  in  collodion, 
is  extensively  used  as  an  application  for  syphi- 
litic and  tuberculous  ulcerations,  as  well  as  for 
sores  and  wounds  of  any  other  kind.  One  of 
the  disadvantages  of  iodoform  is  its  disagreeable 
odor.  But  this  may  be  masked  by  the  addition 
of  some  musk,  or  by  dissolving  iodoform  in 
volatile  camphor  oil  or  in  balsam  of  Peru.  Iodo- 
form is  rapidly  absorbed  from  raw  surfaces,  and 
this  sometimes  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing, and  has  even  caused  death.  The  svmptoms 
vary  in  different  cases,  and  may  include  any 
two  or  three  of  the  following:  Quick  pulse,  fever, 
collapse,  dilated  pupils,  erythema,  hallucina- 
tions, and  gastro  -  intestinal  irritation.  The 
treatment  consists  in  administering  stimulants 
and  diaphoretics,  and  sponging  the  skin  with 
warm  water.  A  substance  termed  di-iodoform 
has  been  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform. 
See  AcETVLEXE. 

TOLA,  f-o'lfi.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Allen  County,  Kan..  109  miles  south  by"  west  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  on  the  Neosho  River,  and  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 


Texas,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fi 
railroads  (Map:  Kansas,  G  4).  Owing  to  vast 
wells  of  natural  gas,  the  city  has  grown  rapidly, 
and  is  showing  a  substantial  industrial  develop- 
ment. It  has  immense  zinc-smelters,  zinc-roll- 
ing mills,  cement-works,  brick  plants,  a  sulphu- 
ric-acid plant,  foundrj'  and  machine-shops,  and  a 
wholesale  trade  in  groceries,  fiour,  and  confec- 
tions. Settled  in  1857,  lola  received  a  charter 
as  a  city  of  the  second  class  in  1898,  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
unicameral  coimcil.  It  owns  and  operates  ita 
water-works  and  electric-light  plant.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  1706;  in  1900,  5791. 

I'DLAN-THE.  An  operetta  bv  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  with  libretto  by  \V.  S.  Gilbert  (1882). 
The  plot  rests  on  the  love  story  of  Strephon,  a 
poor  suitor  who  is  half  a  fairy,  and  Phyllis,  a 
ward  in  chancery.  The  humorous  element  is 
supplied  by  the  intervention  of  fairies.  The 
music  is  attractive,  and  the  opera  has  been  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  authors'  productions. 

rOLAOJS  (Lat,  from  Gk.  'I6Xaoj).  In  Greek 
mytholog}',  the  half-brother  and  charioteer  of 
Hercules,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Lemaean  hydra  and  in  other  contests.  For 
his  good  oflices  Megara,  the  first  wife  of  Her- 
cules, was  given  to  him.  He  also  aided  the  chil- 
dren of  Hercules  against  Eurystheus,  and  was 
worshiped  with  the  hero  at  Thebes. 

rOLITE  (from  Gk.  for,  ion,  violet  +  \Wot, 
lithos,  stone),  Cordierite,  or  Dichbgite.  A  hy- 
drated  magnesium-iron-aluniinum  silicate  that 
crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombie  system.  It  is 
found  in  various  shades  of  blue,  and  is  trans- 
parent to  translucent,  lolite  is  found  in  Ba- 
varia, Hungary,  Tuscany,  Brazil,  and  in  Ceylon, 
where  crystals  of  an  intense  blue  color,  called 
saphir  d'eau,  are  found.  In  the  United  States 
dark-blue  specimens  occur  at  Haddam  and  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  and  elsewhere  in  New  England. 
They  have  been  cut  as  gems. 

ION,  i'on  (Lat.,  from  Gk.'Iwr).  A  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  the  chief  interest  of  which  consists 
in  Creusa's  attempt  to  poison  Ion,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi, 
and  is  given  to  Creusa  and  her  husband  as  a 
son.  when  detected,  Creusa  is  threatened  with 
death  at  the  hands  of  Ion,  who  is  finally  revealed 
to  her  as  her  son  by  Apollo.  The  date  of  the 
play  is  uncertain. 

ION.  See  Dissociation?;  Iostzatiox;  Elec- 
tro -  Chemistry,  General  ;  SoLmox ;  Elec- 
tricity. 

lONA,  i-o'na  fOI.  Hi,  Hu,  /,  islan^  whence 
the  oldest  Lafin  form  loua,  corrupted^in  tran- 
scription to  lona ) .  A  celebrated  island  of  the 
Hebrides,  in  Irish  Icolmkill.  It  is  situated 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  a  short  distance 
from  Mull  and  Staffa,  and  forms  part  of  Argyll- 
shire. It  is  about  three  miles  long,  varying  in 
breadth  from  a  niile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  2000  acres,  of  which  rather 
more  than  a  fourth  part  is  under  tillage.  The 
soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile,  and  yields  oats,  bar- 
ley, and  potatoes  in  abundance.  Dunii.  the  high- 
est point  of  the  island,  is  3.30  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.    Population,  about  250. 

The  history  of  the  island  begins  in  the  year 
563,  when  Saint  Columba  (q.v.)  landed  upon 
lona   \*-ith   twelve   disciples.     Having   obtained 
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a  grant  of  the  island  from  his  kinsman,  Conall, 
King  of  the  Scots,^  and  later  from  Bruide,  King 
of  the  Picts,  he  built  upon  it  a  monastery,  which 
was  long  regarded  as  the  mother  church  of  the 
Picts,  and  was  venerated  not  only  among  the 
Scots  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  among  the 
Angles  of  the  north  of  England,  who  owed  their 
conversion  to  the  missionaries  of  lona.  From 
the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  the  monastery  of  lona  was  scarcely  sec- 
ond to  any  monastery  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
island  was  several  times  invaded  between  the 
eighth  and  tenth  centuries  by  the  heathen  Norse- 
men, and  the  buildings  were  burned  and  the  monks 
slaughtered.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  monastery  was  repaired  by  Saint 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  King  Malcolm  Canmore, 
and  was  visited  in  1097  by  King  Magnus  the 
Barefooted,  of  Norway.  It  was  now  part  of  that 
kingdom,  and  so  fell  under  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Man  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Trondhjem.  In  1203  the  bishops  of  the 
north  of  Ireland  disputed  the  authority  of  the 
Manx  bishop,  pulled  down  a  monastery  which  he 
had  begun  to  build  in  the  island,  and  placed 
the  abbey  under  the  rule  of  an  Irish  Abbot 
of  Derry.  The  Scottish  Church  had  long  claimed 
jurisdiction  in  lona,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  island  fell  under 
the  rule  of  the  Scottish  King.  Its  abbey 
was  now  peopled  by  monks  of  Cluny,  and  a  nun- 
nery of  Austin  canonesses  was  planted  on  its 
shores.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  island  again  became  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  of  the  isles.  No  remains  of  Saint 
Columba's  monastery  now  exist.  The  most  an- 
cient ruins  are  those  of  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  1203.  Saint  Oram's  Chapel,  now  the 
oldest  church  in  the  island,  may  probably  be  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  Saint 
Mary's  Nunnery  is,  perhaps,  a  century  later. 
The  cathedral  of  Saint  Mary's  Church  seems  to 
have  been  built  chiefly  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  has  a  choir  with  a  sa- 
cristy on  the  north  side  and  chapels  on  the 
south  side;  north  and  south  transepts;  a  cen- 
tral tower,  about  75  feet  high;  and  a  nave.  An 
inscription  on  one  of  the  columns  appears  to 
show  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  Irish  ecclesi- 
astic who  died  in  1202.  On  the  north  of  the 
cathedral  are  the  chapter-house  and  other  re- 
mains of  the  conventual  or  monastic  buildings. 
The  'Reilig  Oran,'  or  ancient  burial-ground,  is 
supposed  to  contain  bodies  of  a  number  of  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  Danish  kings,  but  no  monuments 
of  these  princes  now  remain.  Consult  Fowler, 
Adamnani  Vita  8.  Columhce  (Oxford  and  Lon- 
don, 1898). 

lONI,  or  INIES.  A  small  tribe  of  American 
Indians,  originally  (till  1846)  on  the  Brazos 
River,  Tex.,  and  afterwards  on  the  Wichita 
Reservation,  Oklahoma.     See  Caddoan  Stock. 

IO''NIA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'luvla,  earlier  'laov/a, 
Jaonia,  for  *''Iafvia,  Tavania,  Skt.  Yavana) .  The 
ancient  name  of  the  district  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  (ap- 
proximately) the  River  Hermus  in  the  north  to 
Mount  Latmus  in  the  south.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  lonians,  who,  according  to 
the  mythological  account,  derived  theirs  from 
Ion  (q.v.),  the  son  of  Apollo  by  Creusa,  a  daugh- 
ter of  a  King  of  Athens.    According  to  the  usual- 


ly received  tradition,  they  were  driven  out  of 
the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  and  removed 
to  Attica,  whence  bands  of  them  went  forth  to 
settle  on  the  coast  of  Asia  (see  below  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  lonians).  Here  in  historical 
times  we  find  a  league  of  twelve  cities,  whose 
centre  was  the  Panionium,  a  sanctuary  of  Posei- 
don Heliconius  on  the  promontory  of  Mycale. 
The  twelve  cities,  beginning  at  the  north,  were 
Phocffia,  Clazomenae,  Erythrae,  Cliios  (island), 
Teos,  Lebedos,  Colophon,  Ephesus,  Samos  (isl- 
and), Priene,  Myus,  Miletus.  The  cities  flour- 
ished and  sent  out  many  colonies  both  to  the 
north  along  the  Propontis  and  Black  Sea,  and  to 
the  west.  During  the  seventh  century  B.C.  they 
sufl'ered  from  the  Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  later  were  involved  in  wars  with  the 
Lydian  kings,  to  whom  in  the  sixth  century  they 
seem  to  have  yielded  a  nominal  submission,  and 
in  turn  to  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
upon  Lydian  art  and  life.  The  Persian  conquest 
of  Lydia,  about  B.C.  546,  led  to  the  reduction  of 
the  Ionian  and  other  Greek  cities.  They  were 
left  to  the  government  of  their  own  tyrants,  and 
merely  paid  a  regular  tribute,  though  nominally 
under  the  Satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  whose  resi- 
dence was  at  Sardis.  About  B.C.  500  the  Ionian 
cities  revolted  from  Persia.  The  insurrection  col- 
lapsed with  the  naval  victory  of  the  Persians  at 
Lade  in  B.C.  494  and  the  fall  of  Miletus  in  the 
same  year.  The  aid  lent  to  the  lonians  by  the 
Greeks  gave  Darius  a  pretext  for  his  onslaught 
upon  Greece.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Mycale  by  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  (B.C.  479), 
the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  again  revolted,  and 
joined  the  Delian  League.  They  remained  de- 
pendent on  Athens  until  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  (B.C.  404),  when  they  quickly  fell 
under  Persian  rule  again,  where  they  remained 
till  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  From 
this  period  Ionia  shared  the  fate  of  the  neighbor- 
ing countries,  and  in  B.C.  64  was  added  to  the 
Roman  Empire  by  Pompey,  after  the  third  Mith- 
radatic  war.  In  later  times  it  was  so  ravaged 
by  the  Turks  that  few  traces  of  its  former  great- 
ness are  now  left. 

The  name  Ionian  was  not  confined  to  the 
Greeks  of  Ionia.  In  historic  times  it  denoted  one 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Greek  race,  occupy- 
ing Attica  and  Euboea,  and  the  most  of  the  is- 
lands of  the  ^gean,  as  well  as  the  stretch  of 
coast  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  of  course,  the  col- 
onies sent  from  these  regions.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  these  were  the  first  Greeks  known  to 
the  East,  as  their  name  was  adopted  by  Eastern 
nations  to  denote  the  Greeks.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  dialect  distinct  from  the  Dorian 
and  North  Greek,  though  containing  several  va- 
rieties, and  seem  also  to  have  possessed  greater 
artistic  and  literary  ability,  though  also  a 
greater  tendency  to  luxury  and  ease,  and  a  less 
vigorous  and  hardy  character.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  they  came  from  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  and  gradually  spread  over  their  later 
territory.  The  movement  may  well  have  begun 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  B.C.,  but  probably 
received  its  main  impulse  from  the  Dorian  inva- 
sion, and  its  attendant  migrations.  This  view 
was  opposed  by  E.  Curtius,  who  declared  the 
lonians  had  originally  come  into  Asia  Minor 
from  the  north  and  crossed  from  there  to  the 
islands  and  Attica.  More  recently  Bury,  while 
admitting  that  the  lonians  of  history  came  from 
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Oreeoe,  has  maintained  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Asiatic  tribe  which  they  found  in  oc- 
cupation of  the  coast.  Curtius's  view,  though 
held  by  Holui  in  his  History  of  Greece,  is  now 
generally  discredited,  nor  is  Bury's  theory  as 
yet  more  than  an  ingenious  hypothesis.  That 
the  race  was  composed  of  many  elements  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  indeed  was  recognized  by  the 
Greeks  themselves.  Herodotus,  while  defining 
lonians  as  those  who  traced  their  origin  to 
Attica,  and  celebrated  the  festival  of  the  Apa- 
turia  (see  Grexk  Festivals),  admits  that 
neither  Ephesus  nor  Colophon  kept  this  feast,  a 
fact  which  seems  to  indicate  a  considerable  for- 
eign element  in  these  cities.  In  art,  literature, 
and  philosophy,  Ionia  enjoyed  desen'ed  distinc- 
tion. Her  great  names  are,  among  others, 
Mimnermus,  Anacreon  of  Teos,  Thales,  Apelles, 
Parrhasius,  Zeuxis,  and  others  mentioned 
under  Iosiax  School.  Consult  the  histories 
of  Greece,  especially  those  of  Busolt  and  Ed. 
Meyer,  in  Geschichte  des  AUertums,  vol.  ii. 
(Halle,  1894)  ;  also  Curtius,  Die  lonier  vor  der 
innischen  Wanderung  (Berlin.  1855)  ;  Ed.  Meyer, 
Forschungen  zur  alt  en  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  (HaUe, 
1892)  :  Burv,  in  English  Historical  Review  (Lon- 
don. 1890).' 

IONIA.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Ionia 
County,  Mich.,  34  miles  east  of  Grand  Rapids; 
on  the  Grand  River,  and  on  the  Detroit, 
Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee  and  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette railroads  (Map:  Michigan,  H  6).  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  farming  and  lumbering  section, 
and  has  wagon-works,  car-shops,  and  shirt  and 
clothing  factories.  The  State  House  of  Correc- 
tion and  the  State  Asylum  are  situated  here. 
Ionia  was  laid  out  in  1833,  and  incorporated  in 
1873.  Under  the  revised  charter  of  1897  the 
government  is  administered  by  an  annually 
elected  mayor,  and  a  unicameral  council,  of 
which  the  executive  is  a  member.  The  city  owns 
and  operates  its  water-works.  Population,  in 
1890,  4482;  in  1900,  5209. 

IONIAN  ISLANT>S.  A  collective  name 
given  to  the  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea  (together 
with  the  island  of  Cerigo  farther  south)  belong- 
ing to  Greece.  They  consist  of  six  principal  and 
a  large  number  of  smaller  islands,  and  fall 
mainly  into  three  groups  (Map:  Greece.  B  5). 
The  first  and  northernmost  group  lies  off  the  west 
coast  of  Epirus,  and  consists  of  Corfu  and  the  lit- 
tle island  of  Paxos ;  the  second  group  lies  around 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  consists 
of  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca.  Cephalonia,  and  Zante; 
the  third  group,  consisting  of  Cerigo  and  its  de- 
pendent islets,  lies  southeast  of  the  Morea.  The 
distance  from  the  mainland  to  Santa  Maura, 
the  nearest  of  the  larger  islands,  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  mile,  while  the  distance  to  Cephalonia 
is  22  miles.  There  is  little  geographical  unity 
between  the  islands ;  for  geographical  descrip- 
tions, see  articles  on  the  separate  islands.  Politi- 
cally the  western  groups  form  the  three  nomar- 
chies  of  Corfu.  (?ephalonia,  and  Zante,  while 
Cerigo  belongs  to  the  nomarchy  of  Argolis.  Their 
combined  area  is  1117  square  miles,  and  their 
population  in  1896  was  266.223. 

The  collective  term  Ionian'  is  of  modem  date. 
After  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  these 
islands  were  included  in  the  eastern  half,  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  so  continued  till  1081, 
when  they  fell  into  the  power  of  Robert  Guiscard, 


the  Norman  ruler  of  .\pulia  and  Calabria.  In 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  pos- 
session of  the  islands  was  disputed  by  the  Vene- 
tians, the  rulers  of  Naples,  and  the  Greek  and 
Italian  corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1386, 
however,  Venice  obtained  possession  of  Corfu, 
the  most  important  of  the  islands.  By  conquest 
and  purchase,  the  other  islands  of  the  Ionian 
group  were  acquired  by  the  Republic,  Cerigo,  the 
last,  being  taken  from  the  Turks  in  1717.  The 
islands  were  taken  by  France  when  Bonaparte  ex- 
tinguished the  Venetian  Republic  in  1797.  They 
were  seized  by  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1799,  but 
were  returned  to  France  under  the  arrangement 
made  in  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807.  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  and  Cerigo  were  seized  by  Great 
Britain  in  1809,  though  Corfu  did  not  yield 
till  1815.  The  islands  were  reconstituted  a  re- 
public under  a  British  protectorate.  The  gov- 
ernment was  composed  of  the  British  high  com- 
missioner and  an  assembly  composed  of  two 
chambers,  the  Senate  of  six,  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  forty  members.  Up  to  1848  the  press 
was  restricted,  and  the  Government  was  really 
a  despotism,  but  in  that  and  the  following 
year  widespread  dislike  of  the  English  (Jov- 
ernment  became  apparent.  To  remove  what 
were  supposed  to  be  grievances.  Lord  Seaton, 
then  high  commissioner,  introduced  sweep- 
ing changes  in  the  Constitution,  including  vote 
by  ballot,  lowering  of  the  franchise,  and  freedom 
of  the  press.  A  demand  was  then  made  for 
annexation  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  and  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  August,  1849,  in  Cepha- 
lonia. It  was  suppressed  by  Sir  Henry  Ward, 
who  had  succeeded  Lord  Seaton.  Fresh  con- 
cessions were  granted,  but  without  appeasing  the 
malcontents.  In  1858  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sent  aa 
a  special  commissioner  to  the  islands,  and  he 
reported  against  their  cession  to  Greece.  There 
was  no  great  desire,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government  to  continue  their  connection 
with  the  Ionian  Islands.  They  had  cost  the 
United  Kingdom  £100,000  per  annum,  and  had 
been  a  continual  source  of  annoyance.  In  1863 
the  election  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark  as 
constitutional  King  of  Greece  gave  England  an 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  this  troublesome 
dependency.  In  that  year  the  Parliament  of  the 
islands  proclaimed  their  annexation  to  Greece. 
On  March  29,  1864,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
London,  by  which  this  annexation  was  consum- 
mated, and  on  May  30th  formal  possession 
was  taken  by  the  Greek  authorities.  In  Feb- 
ruary. 1867.  the  islands  were  visited  by  a  series 
of  earthquakes,  most  violent  in  Cephalonia.  where 
they  caused  great  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  almost  destroyed  the  two  chief  towns. 
See  Greece. 

IONIAN  SCHOOL.  The  earliest  school  of 
Greek  philosophy,  represented  by  Thales,  Anaxi- 
mander,  and  Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  and  Hera- 
clitus  of  Ephesus.  Its  chief  problem  was  the 
search  for  the  first  principle  in  nature,  which 
different  exponents  of  the  school  found  in  water, 
fire,  air,  or  atoms. 

IONIAN  SEA.  The  name  of  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  separates  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily  from  Albania  and  Greece  (Map: 
Greece.  A3).  It  is  connected  with  the  Adriatic 
by  the  Strait  of  Otranto.  Its  main  arm  is  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto,  between  the  Calabrian  Peninsiila 
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and  that  of  Otranto,  and  it  forms  a  number  of 
deep  inlets  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
IONIC  DIALECT.  See  Geeek  Language. 
IONIC  ORDER.  One  of  the  three  orders  of 
Greek  architecture,  so  called  because  it  was  first 
and  principally  used  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  not  a  development  of  the  Doric 
order,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  was  co- 
existent with  it.  It  is  of  a  more  elaborate  char- 
acter than  the  Doric.  The  base  of  the  column 
consists  of  a  plain,  square  plinth,  two  trochili, 
with  moldings,  and  a  torus  fluted  horizontally. 
The  shaft  is  more  slender  than  the  Doric,  the 
height  varying  from  eight  to  ten  times  the  lower 
diameter  of  the  shaft,  and  the  entasis  is  slight. 
It  contains  twenty-four  semicircular  flutes, 
deeper  than  in  the  Doric  shaft.  The  capital  is 
composed  of  an  ovolo,  enriched  with  egg-and-dart 
molding,  and  of  a  spiral 
roll,  resembling  a  cushion, 
the  ends  of  which  are 
called  volutes.  Above  this 
roll  is  a  very  low  abacus, 
connecting  the  capital  with 
the  architrave.  The  latter 
iisually  consists  of  three 
bands,  crowned  by  a  cor- 
nice enriched  with  mold- 
ings. The  frieze  is  an  un- 
interrupted surface,  often 
decorated  with  sculpture 
in  relief,  and  the  cornice 
has  two  divisions:  a  pro- 
jecting block,  divided  into 
cogs  and  dentils,  above 
which  still  farther  projects 
the  corona,  capped  with 
moldings. 

In  the  buildings  of  At- 
tica a  special  variety  of 
the  Ionic  order,  called  the 
Attic-Ionic,  was  used.  In 
this  the  base  consists  of 
two  tori  and  only  one 
trochilus — a  debasement  of 
which  form  M'as  adopted 
by  Roman  architects,  and 
is  now  generally  used.  The 
Attic  cornice  is  without 
dentils.  A  very  beautiful 
but  unique  example  of  the 
Attic  -  Ionic  order,  widely 
imitated  at  present,  is  that  of  the  Erechtheum 
(q.v.)  at  Athens.  In  this  the  upper  part  or 
necking  of  the  shaft  is  enriched  by  an  exquisite 
band  of  floral  ornaments,  and  the  channel  of  the 
spiral  roll  of  the  capital  is  double,  while  between 
the  roll  and  the  ovolo  there  is  a  torus  of  braided 
pattern. 

The  Ionic  order  was  generally  used  in  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  for  peripteral  temples  (as  at 
Ephesus,  Priene,  etc.),  but  in  Greece  proper  its 
use  was  confined  to  small  prostyle  and  amphi- 
prostyle  buildings  (Temple  of  Wingless  Victory, 
Athens),  for  circular  buildings  (Philippeum  at 
Olympia),  and  in  the  interior  of  Doric  temples 
(Bassse,  Tegea).  There  was,  however,  a  general 
increasing  tendency  to  use  it  in  Greek  architec- 
ture. The  principal  change  in  its  form  was  in 
that  portion  of  the  spiral  roll  which  connects  the 
volutes.  In  the  best  period  this  was  curved,  but 
later  it  became  a  straight  line — a  degradation 
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which  was  adopted  by  Roman  architects,  and  is 
still  generally  used.  See  Column,  and  the  special 
articles  on  the  technical  terms  mentioned. 

I'ONIZA'TION  ( from  ion,  from  Gk.  I6v,  pres. 
part,  of  Uvac,  ienai,  to  go).  The  modern  theory 
of  electric  conduction  is  that  an  electric  current 
consists  of  the  motion  of  minute  particles  of 
matter  which  are  charged  positively  and  nega- 
tively, the  motion  of  the  oppositely  charged  par- 
ticles being  in  opposite  directions.  These  charged 
particles  are  called  'ions,'  and  they  are  in  no  case 
identical  with  molecules;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  molecule  as  such  being  charged. 
The  formation  of  these  ions  is  called  ionization. 
In  metals  and  all  solid  conductors  there  are 
ions  probably  always  present,  but  in  what  state 
it  is  not  known.  In  a  liquid  ions  are  produced 
by  dissolving  in  it  some  salt  or  acid,  which 
'dissociates'  in  the  act  of  solution  (q.v.).  In 
ordinary  gases  ions  are  probably  always  present 
to  a  limited  extent,  although  in  a  pure  dry  gas 
there  may  be  none;  but  in  any  case  their  number 
may  be  enormously  increased  in  many  ways.  If 
the  Rontgen  or  X  rays  (q.v.)  are  passed  through 
a  gas,  it  is  ionized,  as  is  shown  by  its  becoming 
a  good  conductor;  similarly,  if  uranium  rays 
(q.v.)  or  rays  from  any  radio-active  substance, 
or  ultra-violet  light,  or  the  cathode  rays  pass 
through  a  gas,  it  is  ionized.  If  the  temperature 
of  certain  gases  is  raised,  they  become  con- 
ductors; or  if  a  spark  is  passed  between  two 
balls  joined  to  an  electrical  machine  or  induction 
coil,  the  gas  on  all  sides  becomes  a  conductor; 
if  there  is  a  'brush  discharge'  off  points,  the 
same  is  true.  Many  gases  when  formed  by  elec- 
trolysis in  liquids  are  found  to  be  ionized. 

The  whole  subject  of  ionization  is  still  under 
investigation;  but  several  facts  seem  to  be  now 
assured : 

( 1 )  The  ions  are  not  molecules. 

(2)  The  negatively  charged  ions  have  less 
mass  than  the  positively  charged  ones,  and  move 
more  rapidly  uiider  the  action  of  a  given  electric 
force. 

(3)  The  ionization  of  any  one  gas,  however 
produced,  gives  the  same  result;  e.g.  the  ions  of 
oxygen  gas  are  always  the  same. 

(4)  The  negatively  charged  ions  of  all  gases 
are  identical. 

It  seems  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  the 
charge  carried  on  an  ion  of  any  substance  in 
the  gaseous  state  is  the  same  as  that  carried  on 
an  ion  of  the  same  substance  in  a  liquid,  e.g.  a 
hydrogen  ion  in  hydrogen  gas,  and  a  hydrogen 
ion  produced  by  dissolving  sulphuric  acid  in 
water.  The  masses  of  the  ions  in  the  two  cases 
are  quite  difi'erent,  the  gaseous  one  being  about 
one-thousandth  as  heavy  as  the  other.  (It  may 
be  that  in  the  case  of  the  liquid-electrolyte  the 
ion  drags  with  it  a  quantity  of  uncharged  mat- 
ter.) 

According  to  the  latest  experiments  of  J.  J. 
Thomson,  the  mass  of  a  negatively  charged  ion 
is  of  the  order  10""  grams;  the  ratio  of  this 
mass  to  the  charge  carried  is  about  10^^  the 
charge  carried  by  each  ion  being  about  6.5  X  10  ~" 
electrostatic  units. 

It  requires  energy  to  ionize'  a  gas,  and  some 
experiments  of  Rutherford  give  as  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  the  number  of  ergs  necessary  to 
ionize  a  gas  1.9  X  10-"  ergs  per  ion.  Similarly 
in  the  ionization  of  a  salt  or  acid  by  going  into 
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solution,  there  are  energj*  changes.  It  has  been 
estiumted  that  the  amount  of  energy  required  to 
ionize  63  grams  of  copper  in  a  liquid  electrolyte 
is  approximately  17,700  calories  or  74.340  joules; 
while,  when  65  grams  of  zinc  are  ionized,  33,100 
calories,  or  139,000  joules,  are  liberated.  (63 
grams  of  copper  and  65  grams  of  zinc  are  'equiv- 
alent' amounts.) 

ION  ( i'On )  OF  CHIOS,  kl'ds  (c.500-c.422  B.C.) . 
A  Greek  autht)r,  who  came  to  Athens  when  he 
was  still  young  (B.C.  478).  He  was  a  member  of 
the  circle  which  included  Cimon  and  Pericles,  and 
was  probably  personally  acquainted  with  .-Eschy- 
lus  and  Sophocles.  His  only  work  in  prose,  so 
far  as  we  know,  was  the  ^Eirtd^fiitu ,  reminiscences 
of  celebrated  visitors  at  Chios,  which  was  of 
great  imiwrtance  to  the  Greek  historians  who 
succeeded  him.  and  has  some  value  for  literary 
liistory.  The  fragments  of  this  work  may  be 
found  in  Miiller,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grceco- 
rum  (1853).  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  he 
wrote  on  the  colonization  of  Chios.  But  his 
poetry  was  even  more  important ;  he  wrote  trag- 
edies, lyrics,  and  elegiac  and  dithyrambic  verse. 
Consult:  Nauck,  Tratricorum  Grcecorum  Frag- 
Dienia  (1889):  and  Bergk,  Poetce  Lyrici  Greed 
(1900). 

rOPHON"  (C.450-C.390  B.C.).  A  Greek  trage- 
dian, son  of  Sophocles.  We  know  little  of  his 
life  or  of  his  plays.  There  is  a  statement  in 
Valerius  Maximus  attributing  the  Antigone  to 
him.  The  story  that  he  accused  his  aged  father 
of  insanity  so  that  he  might  have  control  of  his 
property,  and  that  Sophocles  proved  his  sanity 
by  reading  to  the  judges  from  the  (Edipus,  is 
unsupported  by  any  evidence.  The  few  verses 
of  lopnon  which  survive  may  be  found  in  Xauck, 
Tragicorum  Grfrcorum  Fragmenta  (1889).  Con- 
sult Wolf,  De  lophonte  Poeta  (1884). 

I'OS,  or  NI'O.  One  of  the  Cyclades,  Greek 
Archipelago,  situated  about  13  miles  south  of 
Xaxos  (Map:  Greece,  G  5).  Its  area  is  over 
45  square  miles  and  its  surface  very  mountainous. 
The  inhabitants  cultivate  olives  and  the  vine,  and 
raise  cattle.  The  only  town.  los,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2000.  According  to  tocal  tradition.  Homer 
was  buried  on  the  island. 

lO^A  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  5«ra,  from  Phoenician 
yodh,  Heb.  yad.  At.  yad.  hand).  The  ninth  and 
smallest  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  correspond- 
ing to  the  English  t. 

I.  O.  TJ.  (I  owe  you ) .  A  memorandum  of  debt 
or  due  bill,  named  from  its  abbreviated  form, 
viz. : 

Nkw  York.  January  1. 1903. 
JOHK  DOK.  I.  O.  U.  $30. 

Richard  Roe. 

In  England  and  in  most  of  our  States,  it  is 
not  treated  as  a  promissory  note  (q.v.)  because 
it  does  not  contain  an  express  promise  to  pay. 
By  statute  or  by  judicial  decisions  in  some  States 
an  I.  O.  U.  is  declared  to  be  a  promissory  note. 
See  Due  Bill. 

IOWA,  I'd-w&  ( popularly  known  as  the  Tlawk- 
cye  State').  One  of  the  North  Central  States  of 
the  United  States.  It  lies  between  latitudes 
40"  36'  and  43°  30'  X.,  and  between  longitudes 
89°  5'  and  96°  31'  W.,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Minnesota,  on  the  east  by  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois,  from  which  States  it  is  separated  by 
the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  south  by  Missouri, 
and  on  the  west  by  Nebraska,  from  which  it  is 


separated  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  by  South 
Dakota.  Its  sha])e  is  nearly  that  of  a  rectangle, 
measuring  310  miles  from  east  to  west  and  205 
miles  from  north  to  south;  its  area  is  56,025 
square  miles,  and  it  ranks  twenty-second  in  size 
among  the  States  of  the  L'nion. 

TopoGHAPiiT.  Iowa  lies  entirely  within  the 
great  central  prairie  belt.  Its  surface  is  a  pla- 
teau with  an  average  height  of  1000  feet  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  the  highest 
point,  Waneta  in  O'Brien  County,  being  1562  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  plateau  slopes  gradually 
in  gently  rolling  prairies  toward  the  southeast, 
where  its  average  altitude  is  about  4(X)  feet.  It 
is  only  where  the  rivers  have  eroded  their  chan- 
nels through  the  glacial  drift,  forming  steep 
bluffs,  and  in  some  places  rocky  canons,  that  the 
country  is  at  all  rugged.  The  greater  portion  of 
its  area,  though  not  perfectly  level,  is  so  free 
from  natural  obstructions  that  the  country  roads 
are  laid  out  in  squares,  crossing  at  right  angles 
with  the  absolute  regularity  of  a  checker-board. 
The  State  is  divided  into  two  hydrographic  sys- 
tems, the  eastern  two-thirds  being  drained  by  the 
direct  affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  west- 
em  third  by  those  of  the  Missouri.  The  divide 
between  the  two  systems  runs  obliquely  across 
the  State  from  northwest  to  southeast.  From 
this  the  ^Mississippi  affluents  flow  all  in  a  south- 
east direction,  and  the  Missouri  affluents  all  to 
the  southwest.  The  principal  of  the  former  are 
the  Turkey.  Wapsipinicon,  Red  Cedar,  Iowa, 
Skunk,  and  Des  Moines  rivers,  the  last  being  the 
largest  river  within  the  State.  The  principal 
^lissouri  affluents  are  the  Big  Sioux,  forming 
most  of  the  South  Dakota  boimdary,  the  Little 
Sioux,  the  Xishnabotna,  and  the  Xodaway.  Many 
of  these  streams  are  navigable  for  very  small 
craft,  but,  owing  to  the  railroads,  they  are  un- 
necessary as  waterways  and  little  used.  Like  all 
typical  glaciated  areas,  Iowa  is  dotted,  especially 
in  the  northern  part,  with  numerous  small  but 
often  beautiful  lakes,  several  of  which  are  fa- 
vorite resorts,  such  as  Spirit  Lake  in  Dickinson 
County  near  the  north  boundary,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  2^4  by  5  miles,  with  picturesque, 
wooded  shores.  Forest  areas  are  small  in  Iowa; 
they  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  faces  of  the  bluffs 
along  the  river-courses.  The  most  common 
trees  are  the  oak,  elm,  cottonwood,  hickory,  and 
maple,  while  scanty  forests  of  pine  and  cedar  are 
fcund  on  some  of  the  bluffs.  Grasses  are  the 
predominating  feature  of  the  landscape  as  well  &s 
of  the  flora  of  the  State. 

Climate  and  Soil.  The  climate  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  shows  only  slight  variations, 
which  are  due  to  differences  in  latitude  and  alti- 
tude. It  is  of  the  continental  type,  with  great 
variations  in  temperature  between  summer  and 
winter.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  47.4° 
F.,  and  the  extremes  recorded  during  the  past 
decade  are  — 10°  and  110°,  showing  an  extreme 
range  of  150°.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is 
30.11  inches,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which 
usually  falls  during  the  six  crop  months,  April  to 
October.  These  copious  but  not  excessive  rains, 
coinciding  with  continued  high  temperature  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  are,  next  to  the  rich  soil, 
the  chief  cause  of  Iowa's  agricultural  prosperity. 

Practically  the  whole  of  Iowa  is  arable  land. 
The  soil  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  kinds, 
alluvial  soil,  glacial  drift,  and  loess.  The  allu- 
vial soil  consists  of  recent  deposits  on  the  bottom 
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lands  of  the  principal  rivers;  the  principal  tract 
is  the  Missouri  Bottoms,  150  miles  long,  and 
from  5  to  20  miles  wide.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
richest  soil  of  the  State,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
rivaled  by  the  drift  soil.  The  latter  consists  of 
a  fine  loamy  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  with  a 
little  gravel.  It  is  of  almost  inexhaustible  rich- 
ness, and  scarcely  needs  fertilizing.  It  covers  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  State.  The  loess  is 
a  fine  yellowish  sand  highly  charged  with  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  generally  along  the  margins  of  the 
various  drift  areas,  and  is  generally  considered 
to  be  of  glacial  origin. 

For  flora  and  fauna,  see  United  States. 

Geology  and  Mineral  Resources.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  covering  of  drift,  a  thorough  geological 
survey  of  Iowa  is  attended  with  difficulties. 
Nevertheless  our  knowledge  of  the  rock  forma- 
tions is  fairly  complete.  In  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  the  surface  consists  of 
Paleozoic  rocks  appearing  in  parallel  belts  run- 
ning northwest  to  southeast.  Beginning  at  the 
northeastern  corner,  there  is  a  narrow  belt  of 
Cambrian  formation  consisting  of  Potsdam  sand- 
stone; then  follow  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Carboniferous  formations, 
the  latter  occupying  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
State.  The  northwestern  part  is  covered  by  ex- 
tensive Cretaceous  beds  deposited  across  and 
over  the  belts  of  the  older  strata.  Finally,  in 
the  extreme  northwest  corner  there  are  outcrop- 
pings  of  metamorphosed  rock  of  the  Algonkian 
period,  known  as  Sioux  quartzite,  the  oldest  for- 
mation in  the  State.  Over  the  entire  surface, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  driftless  area  in 
the  northeastern  corner,  is  a  deposit  of  glacial 
drift  from  a  few  inches  to  several  hundred  feet 
in  thickness.  It  consists  mainly  of  fine  rock 
fragments  with  but  few  boulders  and  pebbles. 
The  limits  of  the  various  drift  sheets,  the  older 
in  the  south  and  the  later  in  the  north,  are  clear- 
ly defined,  although  there  are  no  typical  mo- 
raines. 

Tlie  most  valuable  of  Iowa's  mineral  re- 
sources are  the  extensive  bituminous  coal  beds 
found  in  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  State. 
Lead  and  zinc  ores  have  been  mined  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  Galena  limestone  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  formation  of  the  northeast. 
Extensive  deposits  of  gypsum  are'  also  found, 
and  various  other  minerals  occur  in  smaller 
quantities,  limonite  iron  ore  being  the  only  me- 
tallic deposit  besides  lead  which  seems  at  all 
promising.  The  limestones  of  the  Devonian  and 
Upper  Silurian  formations  furnish  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  building-stone  of  the  finest  quality. 

Mining.  Bituminous  coal  is  extensively  mined 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  An  average  of 
over  10,000  men  are  employed  annually  in  the 
industry.  In  the  early  part  of  the  decade  1890- 
1900,  the  production  averaged  a  little  in  excess 
of  4,000,000  tons  annually,  but  in  the  latter 
years  of  that  period  it  exceeded  5,000,000  tons 
annually.  The  value  of  the  product  at  the  mine 
in  1900  was  $6,968,866.  Only  one  State  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  Colorado,  exceeds  Iowa  in 
the  value  of  its  coal  output.  The  coal-fields  are 
of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  State,  but 
to  the  northwest  region.  Increasing  quantities 
of  limestone  are  quarried  in  the  State,  the  value 
of  the  annual  output  having  nearly  doubled  in 
the  decade  1890-1900,  being  estimated  in  the  lat- 


ter year  at  $800,000.  Clays  suitable  for  brick 
manufacture  are  abundant  and  are  extensively 
utilized.  Small  quantities  of  zinc  and  gypsum 
are  mined. 

Agriculture.  Iowa  is  preeminently  an  agri- 
cultural State,  and  in  the  census  year  1900  ex- 
ceeded every  other  State  in  the  value  of  farm 
products.  Of  its  total  land  area,  97.4  per  cent, 
is  included  in  farms,  and  of  this,  86.5  per  cent, 
is  improved.  In  neither  of  these  respects  waa 
Iowa  exceeded  in  1900.  The  average  size  of 
farms  decreased  decidedly  between  1850  and  1880, 
but  increased  again  during  the  two  succeeding 
decades,  the  average  number  of  acres  per  farm 
in  1900  being  151.2.  In  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State  the  average  was  much  in  excess  of 
this  figure,  exceeding  200  acres  in  a  few  coun- 
ties. There  are  indications  of  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  farm  laborers  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  owners  and  tenants 
since  the  census  year  1880.  For  the  succeeding 
two  decades  the  number  of  farms  operated  by 
tenants  increased  80.5  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  only  5.5  per  cent,  for  the 
farms  operated  by  owners.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  rented  farms  was  wholly  on  the  part 
of  those  rented  according  to  the  cash  system, 
the  number  of  these  being  five  times  greater  in 
1900  than  in  1880,  and  constituting  19.5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  farms,  while  the  farms 
rented  on  shares  were  but  15.4  per  cent,  of 
tlie  total.  The  soil  is  well  drained,  producing 
abundantly  without  the  aid  of  artificial  fertil- 
izers. The  greater  certainty  of  the  rainfall 
exempts  the  State  from  crop  failures  such  as 
occur  in  the  States  farther  west.  There  are  only 
two  or  three  States  which  rival  Iowa  in  the 
production  of  cereals.  Nearly  one-half  of  its 
entire  land  surface  is  devoted  to  these  products. 
Tlie  State  is  noted  especially  for  its  corn  crops, 
the  acreage  for  which  amounts  to  over  one- 
fourth  of  its  total  area,  and  contributes  about 
one-half  of  the  total  value  for  all  crops.  Every 
decade  in  the  State's  history  shows  an  increase 
in  the  acreage  and  production  of  this  crop,  the 
largest  gain  being  ij^  the  decade  1870-80.  The 
crop  is  grown  most  extensively  in  the  central  and 
southwestern  counties.  Oats  rank  next  in  im- 
portance, with  about  one-half  the  acreage  and 
one-third  the  value  of  corn.  The  State  usually 
takes  first  place  in  the  production  of  this  cereal. 
Like  corn,  each  census  has  shown  a  large  gain 
over  the  preceding.  The  crop  is  grown  most  ex- 
tensively in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The 
attention  given  to  wheat  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  that  given  to  corn  and  oats.  In  1880  it 
was  five  times  as  great  as  in  1890.  There  has 
since  been  a  revival  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
the  increase  during  the  decade  1890-1900  being 
nearly  threefold.  It  is  raised  most  extensively 
in  the  northern  and  northwestern  counties.  The 
State  ranks  second  in  the  production  of  barley, 
this  crop  also  being  most  extensively  grown  in 
the  northern  part.  Less  important  cereals  are 
rye  and  buckwheat.  Flaxseed  is  also  grown.  The 
large  stock  interests  of  the  State  make  heavy  de- 
mands upon  hay  and  forage  crops,  and  the  State 
ranks  second  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  these 
products.  The  area  devoted  to  them  continued  to 
increase  rapidly  until  1890,  but  in  the  following 
decade  it  fell  oft'  15.4  per  cent.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  vegetables,  and  the  State  ranks  second 
in  the  production  of  Irish  potatoes.     The  fruit 
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industry  is  rapidly  developing,  the  total  number 
of  trees  for  all  fruits  having  more  than  doubled 
during  the  decade  181)0-1900,  Over  71  per  cent, 
of  the  total  are  apple-trees.  Grapes  and  small 
fruits  are  successfully  grown. 


1899,  of  which  amount  $12,275,000  represented 
the  receipts  from  milk.  The  value  of  poultry  and 
eggs  was  even  greater,  being  $19,508,000.  The 
following  tables  show  the  number  of  acres  de- 
voted  to  the   leading  crops  and  the  number  of 


Stock-raising.        Stock-raising   is   naturally    domestic  animals  for  the  census  years  1890  and 
associated  with   the  raising  of  com,  oats,  and     1900: 


TEAR 

Com, 

Oats, 
acres 

Wheat, 
acres 

Barley, 
acres 

Flax, 
acres 

Hay  aod 

forags, 

acres 

Potatoes, 
acre* 

1800 

».804,0T6 
7,585,633 

4.695,391 
8,753,  lil 

1,689,706 
585,648 

627.851 
518,739 

136,453 
330,066 

4.644.378 
5,490.037 

175,888 

1890 

T 

TEAR 

Dairy 
cows 

""'^iir'  HO"- 

Mnles  and 
asses 

Sheep           Swine 

1900  

1.423.648 
1,498,418 

3,943.982 
3,397,132 

1,392,573 
1,312,079 

57,579 
41,648 

667,868 
547.394 

9.733,791 

1890 

8,366.779 

forage  crops.  Compared  with  other  States,  stock- 
raising  holds  a  still  higher  rank  than  the  rais- 
ing of  crops.  Texas  alone  rivals  Iowa  in  the 
value  of  live  stock,  and  is  the  only  State  which 
exceeds  it  in  the  number  of  cattle.  Iowa  is 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  in  the  number  of 
swine,  and  leads  also  in  the  number  of  horses. 
A  very  low  rank,  however,  is  taken  in  the 
nimiber  of  mules  and  sheep.  The  number  of 
neat  cattle,  horses,  and  swine  has  increased 
for  every  decade  between  1850  and  1900.  The 
decrease  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows,  as  shown 
by  the  census  for  the  decade  1890-1900.  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  change  in  the  method  of  making 
the  count,  and  is  therefore  more  apparent  than 


Ma>'UFactures.  Iowa's  prosperity  is  based 
upon  agriculture  and  not  manufacturing.  Not- 
withstanding the  excellence  of  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  the  abundant  coal-supply,  the 
State  depends  upon  the  East  in  a  large  measure 
for  its  manufactured  supplies,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  farm  products  of  the  State  are 
shipped  to  outside  points  to  be  manufactured. 
In  the  decade  1880-90  the  number  of  wage-earners 
engaged  in  manufacturing  increased  79.9  per 
cent.,  W'hile  in  the  following  decade  the  increase 
was  14.7  per  cent.  The  wage-earners  in  1900 
numbered  58,500,  or  2.6  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  total  value  of  products,  including 
custom   work  and   repairing,    was   $164,617,800. 


Comparative  Summary  of  Eleven  LEAorxe  Industries 


INDUSTRIES 


Total  for  selected  industries  for  State [ 

Increase  1890  to  1900 

Percent,  of  increase 

Per  cent,  of  total  of  all  indastries  in  State j 

Slaughtering  and  meat-packing | 

Cheese,  butter,  and  condensed  milk,  factory  product { 

Flouring  and  grist-mill  products | 

Food  preparations | 

Lumber  and  timber  products j 

Lumber,  v>laning-mill  products,  including  sash,    doors.  ( 
and  blinds I 

Carriages  and  wagons i 

Cars  and  general    shop   construction    and    repairs   by  j 
steam  railroad  companies \ 

Printing  and  publishing:  Total | 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products | 

Clay  products  :  Total | 


Wage- 

Value  of  products. 

Year 

earners. 

including  custom 

ments 

average 

work  and 

number 

repairing 

1900 

3,821 

27.108 

$95,924,681 

1890 

2,613 

28,767 

79.751.171 

1,208 

1,659 

$16,173,610 

46.2 

5.8 

30.3 

1900 

25.8 

46.3 

58.3 

1890 

35.1 

56.4 

63.8 

1900 

27 

2,887 

25.695,044 

1890 

29 

2,575 

23.425,576 

1900 

907 

1,133 

15,846,077 

1890 

497 

2,355 

10.545.182 

1900 

702 

1,285 

13.823,063 

1890 

441 

1,248 

11.833.737 

1900 

16 

609 

3,604,031 

1890 

8 

147 

900.811 

1900 

264 

2.793 

8.677,058 

1890 

143 

6,819 

12,056.302 

1900 

65 

2,372 

6.295,546 

1890 

46 

1,983 

3,588,856 

1900 

211 

1.692 

3,931.067 

1890 

294 

1.602 

3.168,545 

1900 

58 

5,497 

6,221.378 

1890 

41 

3,812 

4.473.089 

1900 

1,025 

4.248 

6.145.563 

1890 

699 

3.296 

4.551.548 

1900 

190 

2,372 

4.460.914 

1890 

126 

2.142 

3.432.360 

1900 

356 

2.220 

2.224,920 

1890 

289 

2,788 

1,775,166 

real.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  of  stock,  and  the  effect  of  this 
is  shown  in  the  high  average  of  the  per  head 
value.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  being  exceeded 
only  in  New  York,  the  value  of  the  dairv  product 
is  naturally  great,  $18,819,000  being"  realized 
from  the  sales  of  these  products  for  the  year 


Of  this,  $22,236,700  represented  the  products  of 
hand  trades.  The  remainder  represents  manu- 
factures proper,  which  include  a  great  variety 
of  industries.  The  table  above  covers  the  eleven 
leading  industries  for  the  census  years  1890  and 
1900.  It  will  be  seen  that  considerably  over  half 
of  the  total  product  of  these  industries  is  ob- 
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tained  from  the  manufacture  of  food  products, 
and  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural importance  of  the  State.  Over  a  fourth 
of  the  product,  or  15.0  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  of  the  products,  is  represented  by  the 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry.  This, 
however,  falls  much  below  the  value  of  the 
same  products  in  a  number  of  the  other  Missis- 
sippi Valley  States.  The  factory  products  of 
cheese,  butter,  and  condensed  milk  rank  next  in 
importance.  In  this  industry  the  State  is  sur- 
passed by  only  two  others.  During  the  decade 
1890-1900  the  industry  increased  50.3  per  cent. 
Flouring  and  grist  mill  products  are  next  in 
rank,  but  the  value  of  these  is  much  less  than 
it  is  in  most  of  the  other  North  Central  States. 
The  manufacturing  of  food  preparations  is  still 
ol  minor  importance,  but  showed  a  very  signifi- 
cant gain  during  the  decade. 

Another  important  group  of  manufactures  de- 
pends upon  the  timber  resources  of  the  State  for 
its  raw  materials.  The  forests,  largely  limited 
to  the  river-courses  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  have  now  become  greatly  reduced.  The 
larger  and  finer  trees  throughout  the  forest  area 
have  generally  been  removed.  There  has  been 
a  resulting  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  lumber 
and  timber  products.  Nevertheless,  the  products 
of  the  planing-mills  and  of  the  carriage  and 
wagon  factories  have  recently  increased  in  value. 

The  extensive  development  of  railroads  in  the 
State  gives  occasion  for  the  construction  of  cars 
and  for  repair-shop  works,  and  this  industry  em- 
ploj's  more  wage-earners  than  does  any  other 
branch  of  manufacturing.  Printing  and  publish- 
ing, and  the  making  of  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  are  important  industries.  The  manu- 
facture of  pearl  buttons  has  developed  during 
the  decade  into  a  thriving  industry.  The  ma- 
terial out  of  which  the  buttons  are  made  is  the 
shell  of  the  fresh-water  mussel.  None  of  the 
foregoing  industries  is  centralized  at  any  one 
place.  The  lumber  industry  is  greatest  along 
the  Mississippi  River,  but  the  industries  in  gen- 
eral are  well  distributed  throughout  the  State. 
Sioux  City,  Davenport,  Dubuque,  and  Des  Moines 
are  the  leading  centres. 

Transportation.  Iowa  is  admirably  provided 
with  transportation  facilities.  Water  transpor- 
tation is  afforded  by  the  Mississippi  River  on 
the  east.  Owing  to  the  State's  situation,  a 
large  number  of  the  most  important  railroad 
lines  of  the  country  pass  through  it.  Des  Moines 
is  the  centre  of  a  large  number  of  lines,  and 
every  section  of  the  State  is  amply  provided.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  western  part 
most  of  the  railroads  follow  the  course  of  some 
river,  so  that  all  the  larger  tributaries  to  the 
Missouri  River  are  paralleled  by  a  railroad,  thus 
giving  them  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction. 
The  first  railroad  was  constructed  in  Scott  Coun- 
ty, in  1854.  In  1860  there  were  655  miles  of 
railroad;  in  1890,  8416;  and  in  1900,  9391  miles. 
The  decade  of  greatest  increase  was  that  be- 
tAveen  the  years  1880  and  1890.  There  are  16.50 
miles  of  line  to  every  100  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, and  41.15  miles  to  every  10,000  inhabitants. 
Only  three  States  exceed  Iowa  in  actual  mileage, 
and  only  one  of  these — Texas — is  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  A  railroad  commission  fixes 
rates,  and  its  schedules  are  to  be  deemed  reason- 
able until  disproved. 

Banking.    Iowa  is  remarkable  in  that  it  has  a 


larger  number  of  banks  and  banking  houses  than 
has  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  In  1902  it 
had  230  national  banks,  with  loans  amounting 
to  $74,032,000;  cash,  etc.,  $5,533,000;  capital, 
$15,485,000;  and  deposits,  $66,585,000.  The  508 
State  banks  had  in  the  same  year  a  capital  of 
$18,131,400,  and  a  surplus  of  $2,312,061.  The 
private  banks  numbered  667  and  had  a  capital  of 
$12,612,339  and  a  surplus  of  $1,754,489. 

Finance.  According  to  the  Constitution,  the 
credit  of  the  State  cannot  be  loaned  to  any  in- 
dividual, association,  or  corporation,  nor  can  the 
State  become  responsible  for  the  debts  or  liabili- 
ties of  any  of  these.  Unless  for  war  purposes, 
tlie  State  cannot  incur  an  indebtedness  greater 
tlian  $250,000.  No  county  or  other  political  or 
municipal  corporation  can  incur  an  indebtedness 
exceeding  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  its  taxable 
property.  In  1900  the  State  indebtedness 
amounted  to  only  $10,936.  For  the  year  ending 
June,  1900,  the  receipts  amounted  to  $2,592,496; 
tlie  disbursements  to  $2,056,027.  Property  is 
assessed  at  its  full  value,  one-fourth  of  which 
constitutes  its  taxable  value. 

Government.  Iowa  has  its  second  Constitu- 
tion, the  present  one  being  adopted  in  a  conven- 
tion, and  in  turn  by  a  general  election  in  1857. 
Fach  tenth  year  the  question  "Shall  there  be  a 
convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  and  amend 
the  same  ?"  is  voted  upon  at  a  general  election, 
and  if  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  ap- 
prove the  proposition,  a  convention  must  be 
called  by  the  General  Assembly.  A  proposed 
amendment  must  receive  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  elected  to  each  of  the  two  Houses  at 
two  consecutively  chosen  Legislatures  and  then 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  State  electors  at 
a  popular  election.  Male  citizens  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  State  six  months,  and  in  the  county 
sixty  days,  and  who  are  accounted  of  sane  mind 
and  have  not  been  convicted  of  any  infamous 
crime,  are  allowed  to  vote. 

Legislative.  The  capital  is  Des  Moines.  The 
day  on  which  elections  occur  is  the  Tuesday  next 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  Legis- 
lature consists  of  a  Senate  of  not  exceeding  fifty 
members,  elected  for  four  years,  half  of  them 
biennially,  and  a  House  of  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  members,  elected  biennially.  Each  mem- 
ber receives  a  compensation  fixed  by  law.  The 
sessions  are  biennial,  occurring  in  the  even 
years.  Senators  must  be  twenty-five  years  of 
age;  Representatives,  twenty-one  years;  and  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  thirty  years. 
Bills  may  originate  in  either  House,  and  every 
bill  requires  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  each  branch  in  order  to  be- 
come a  law.  A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  each  House  overcomes  the  Governor's 
veto.  All  impeachments  must  be  made  by  the 
House  and  tried  by  the  Senate. 

Executive.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Attorney-Gener- 
al, and  Treasurer,  are  elected  for  terms  of  two 
years.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  are  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  Gov- 
ernorship, in  case  of  vacancy  in  that  office.  The 
Governor  has  the  usual  pardoning  power,  under 
regulations,  and  may  convoke  extraordinary  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature. 

Judicial.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  three 
judges  elected  for  terms  of  six  years.    The  State 
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is  diridcMl  by  the  Legislature  into  districts,  in 
each  of  which  a  district  judge  is  elected  for  a 
temi  of  four  years.  Otlier  courts  are  established 
bj  the  L^islature.  Each  county  elects  a  county 
attorney,  who  sen-es  for  two  years. 

The  property  rights  of  husbands  and  wives  are 
ei|ual.  each  upon  the  death  of  the  other  inheriting 
Olio  third  in  value  of  his  or  of  her  real  estate, 
while  neither  is  liable  for  the  separate  debts  of 
the  otber.  The  contracts  made  by  the  wife  iu 
her  own  name  are  enforced  by  or  against  her 
precisely  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  A  married 
\«oman  may  sue  or  be  sued  without  the  husband 
being  joined  in  the  action.  Women  are  by  law 
eligible  to  all  offices  connected  with  the  public 
schools.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent., 
but  8  per  cent,  is  allowed  by  contract.    The  State 


its  adherents,  is  much  stronger,  and  is  almost 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  Protestant 
denomination.  Among  a  large  number  of  other 
churches  represented,  the  largest  in  their  order 
are:  Lutherans,  Presbj'terians,  Baptists,  Disci- 
ples of  Christ,  and  Congregationalists. 

CUABITABLE  AXD  Pesal.  There  is  a  Board  of 
Control  of  State  Institutions  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Senate.  The  board  is  vested  with 
full  power  to  manage,  control,  and  govern  the 
charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State  and 
to  fix  the  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  other 
than  the  chief  executive  officers.  The  following 
table  shows  the  situation  of  the  various  institu- 
tions, the  number  of  inmates  on  June  30,  1899, 
and  the  total  and  per  capita  expenditure  of  each 
for  the  year  ending  with  that  date: 


CtSTlTCTIOXS 


Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home.  Davenport. 

Soldiers'  Home.  Marshalltoim 

Collepe  for  Blind.  Vinton 

Industrial  Home  for  Blind.  KnoiTille 

School  for  the  Deaf.  Council  Bluffs 

Ini«titution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  Glenwood 

Industrial  ^^ehool  for  Boys.  Eldora , 

Industrial  .School  for  Girl>«,  Mttchellville , 

Hospital  for  Insane,  Mount  Pleasant , 

Hospital  for  Insane,  Independence , 

Hospital  for  Insane,  Clarinda 

State  Penitentiary,  Fort  Madison 

State  Penitentiary,  Anamosa 


So.  of 

Total 

Per  capita 

Inmates 

expenditure 

expenditure 

445 

«i7,599 

$102.96 

6» 

75,428 

139.40 

2» 

35.6» 

164.10 

W 

8.348 

965 

43.331 

157.18 

815 

115.333 

152.01 

473 

50,668 

104.15 

189 

19,497 

110.40 

896 

119,885 

139.57 

1.060 

137,563 

136.60 

851 

130,923 

148.00 

524 

81.493 

156.73 

529 

130.8» 

207.28 

3966.492 


sends  eleven  members  to  the  National  House  of 
Representat  i  ves. 

Militia.  In  1900  the  total  number  of  males 
of  militia  age  was  475,760.  In  1899  the  organized 
militia,  including  men  and  officers,  numbered 
1873. 

PopcxATiON.  The  population  of  Iowa  by 
decades  is  as  follows:  in  1840.  43,112:  in  1850, 
192.214;  in  1860,  674.913;  in  1870,  1.194.020;  in 
1880,  1.624.615;  in  1890,  1,911,896;  in  1900, 
2,231.853.  From  twenty-seventh  in  rank  in  1850, 
it  advanced  to  tenth  in  1880,  which  position  it 
has  since  held.  The  per  cent,  of  increase  for  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  was  16.7,  as  compared 
with  20.7  for  the  United  States.  The  native 
American  settlers  in  Iowa  came  almost  wholly 
from  the  older  Northern  States.  The  State  was 
being  settled  during  the  period  of  heavy  German 
and  Scandinavian  immigration,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  immigrants,  particularly  the  former, 
secured  homes;  and  the  two  combined  constitute 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  foreign-bom  population, 
which  numbered,  in  1900,  305,920.  The  negro 
population  numbered  12,693.  In  the  total  popu- 
lation the  males  are  about  81.000  in  excess  of  the 
females.  There  were,  at  the  last  census,  40.2  peo- 
ple to  the  square  mile.  There  is  no  large  centre 
of  population  in  Iowa,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
urban  population  is  result ingly  small  as  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  North  Central  States. 
In  1900  the  33  towns  having  a  population  exceed- 
ing 4000  each,  contained  20.5  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. 

In  1900  the  following  cities  exceeded  25,000 
in  population:  Des  Moines.  62,139;  Dubuque, 
36,297:  Davenport.  35,254;  Sioux  Citv.  33.111; 
Council  Bluffs.  25.802;   Cedar  Rapids."  25.656. 

Religion.  While  the  Catholics  have  the  larg- 
est number  of  members  of  any  Church,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Methodist  Church,  together  with 


The  expenditure  for  the  year  given  is  con- 
siderably reduced  from  that  of  the  preceding, 
although  the  care  of  the  inmates  improved  de- 
cidedly during  the  same  period.  Under  the  new 
board,  supplies  for  the  various  institutions  are 
purchased  at  wholesale  prices  and  under  com- 
petitive bids.  The  graded  system  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  penitentiaries,  and  the  Anamosa 
prison  has  adopted  the  Bertillon  system  of  meas- 
urements. On  .June  30,  1899,  the  various  counties 
supported  621  insane  patients  in  county  asylums 
and  659  others  at  poorhouses.  More  than  twenty 
counties  have  erected  asylums  for  the  care  of  the 
insane.  There  are  also  four  private  asylums, 
containing  about  400  insane  patients. 

Eor CATION.  According  to  the  census  of  1900, 
no  State  has  a  lower  per  cent,  of  illiterates  than 
Iowa,  the  figure  being  only  2.3  per  cent,  of 
the  population  over  ten  years  of  age.  as  compared 
with  10.7  for  the  whole  country.  This  showing 
is  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  compulsory  school-attendance  law.  In  1899 
76.2  of  the  population  between  five  and  twenty- 
one  years  were  enrolled  in  public  schools,  of 
whom  65.6  attended  'regularly.'  The  average 
length  of  the  school  term  in  1900  was  158  days, 
vhich  was  lower  than  it  had  been  before  for  more 
than  a  decade.  The  State  has  had  some  very 
great  administrative  problems  to  contend  with, 
notably  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  too  great 
multiplication  of  school  districts,  together  with 
a  decreasing  rural  population  and  the  lack  of 
gradation  common  in  the  country  schools.  In 
1899,  34  per  cent,  of  the  independent  schools  and 
54  per  cent,  of  the  sub-district  schools  had  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  fifteen.  In 
a  few  places  the  difficulty  is  being  solved  by  the 
method  of  consolidation  and  transportation.  In 
the  above  year  12,616  schools  in  the  State  were 
ungraded,  as  against  5561  that  were  graded.    The 
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county  system  of  superintendents  is  at  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  made  a  political  matter,  and 
the  popularly  elected  superintendents  serve  for 
only  the  brief  term  of  two  years.  With  one  ex- 
ception, Iowa  pays  the  lowest  average  monthly 
salary  to  both  male  and  female  teachers  of  any 
State  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Before  1900  the 
State  provision  for  normal  training  was  inade- 
quate, and  but  a  comparatively  small  per  cent, 
of  the  teachers  received  special  training.  In  1900 
a  law  was  passed  establishing  a  new  State  normal 
college,  to  be  situated  at  Cedar  Falls.  In  1900 
the  female  teachers  numbered  22,839,  and  the 
males  5855.  The  State  board  of  examiners 
issues,  upon  examination,  life  and  five-year  li- 
censes valid  throughout  the  State,  and  the  county 
superintendents  issue  certificates  for  different 
grades,  each  good  for  one  or  two  years  in  the 
county  in  which  it  is  issued. 

High  schools  are  maintained  in  nearly  all  the 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  in  a  few  coun- 
ties there  are  township  high  schools,  but  the 
high  school  courses  are  characterized  by  great 
lack  of  uniformity,  there  being  no  localized  or 
well-established  standard  to  which  they  must 
conform.  In  1900  the  total  wages  received  by 
teachers  and  superintendents  amounted  to 
$5,417,663,  and  the  total  cost  of  education  to  the 
State  was  $7,978,060,  or  $15.37  for  each  child 
enrolled.  The  total  school  fund  in  1899  was  $4,- 
724,804.  The  State  maintains  a  university  (q.v.) 
at  Iowa  City,  and  a  State  agricultural  college  at 
Ames.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  de- 
nominational institutions;  namely.  Upper  Iowa 
University  at  Fayette  (Methodist  Episcopal)  ; 
Tabor  College  at  Tabor  (Congregational)  ;  Ger- 
man College  at  Mount  Pleasant  (Methodist  Epis- 
copal) ;  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  at  Mount 
Pleasant  (Methodist  Episcopal)  ;  Cornell  Col- 
lege at  Mount  Vernon  (Methodist  Episcopal)  ; 
Central  University  of  Iowa  at  Pella  (Baptist)  : 
Amity  College  at  College  Springs  (non-secta- 
rian) ;  Des  Moines  College  at  Des  Moines  (Bap- 
tist) ;  Iowa  College  at  Grinnell  ( Congregational- 
ifet)  ;  Penn  College  at  Oskaloosa  (Friends)  ; 
Simpson  College  at  Indianola  (Methodist)  ;  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  College  at  Decorah  (Lutheran)  ; 
Drake  University  at  Des  Moines  (Christian)  ; 
Momingside  College  at  Sioux  City  (Methodist 
Episcopal)  ;  Coe  College  at  Cedar  Rapids  (Pres- 
byterian) ;  Parsons  College  at  Fairfield  (Presby- 
terian). 

History.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
State  were  the  Indian  tribes  of  Iowa  (q.v.) 
and  Illinois  (q.v.),  who  in  the  course  of  time 
were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes.  Marquette  and  Joliet,  in  1673,  and  Hen- 
nepin, in  1680,  touched  on  the  borders  of  the 
State.  In  1788  Julien  Dubuque,  a  Frenchman 
from  Canada,  obtained  from  the  Indians  the 
grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  including  the  site 
of  the  city  now  bearing  his  name,  and  the  rich 
mineral  country  surrounding  it.  He  built  a  fort 
there,  carried  on  the  mining  of  lead,  and  traded 
with  the  Indians,  but  on  his  death,  in  1810,  the 
settlement  was  abandoned.  In  1803  the  region 
passed  to  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  cession,  and  Indian  titles  to  the  land 
were  extinguished  by  treaties  in  the  years  1804, 
1832,  and  subsequently.  It  formed,  in  turn,  a 
part  of  the  Territories  of  Louisiana  (organized 
in  1804),  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 
On  June  12,  1838,  it  was  organized  as  the  Iowa 


Territory.  In  1832  a  number  of  emigrants  set- 
tled on  the  site  of  Fort  Madison,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
1808  and  abandoned  five  years  later.  About  the 
same  time  a  settlement  was  made  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Burlington,  and  in  1833  Dubuque  was 
founded.  Six  years  later  the  Government  was 
removed  to  Iowa  City,  and  in  1844  a  State  con- 
stitution was  framed  and  admission  to  the  Union 
sought  for.  After  some  delay,  caused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  restricting  greatly  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  new  State,  and  after  the  rejection  of 
two  constitutions,  the  State  was  admitted  on  De- 
cember 28,  1846.  Immigration  into  the  State  was 
rapid,  and  continued  in  spite  of  a  bloody  massacre 
of  whites  by  Sioux  Indians  at  Spirit  Lake  in 
March,  1857.  In  the  same  year  the  original  Con- 
stitution of  1846  was  revised  and  Des  Moines  was 
made  the  capital.  In  the  Civil  War,  Iowa,  whose 
fundamental  law  prohibited  slavery,  took  a  zeal- 
ous part.  The  two  most  important  questions  of 
public  moment  since  1870  have  been  railway 
legislation  and  prohibition.  The  development  of 
the  State  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  build- 
ing of  railroads,  of  which  there  were,  in  1900, 
nearly  10,000  miles,  but  with  the  rise  of  powerful 
railway  corporations,  there  ensued  a  continuous 
conflict  between  the  Legislature  and  the  compa- 
nies in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  railway  prop- 
erty and  the  regulation  of  rates.  In  1872  an  act 
taxing  railway  property  was  passed,  and  in 
1873  a  powerful  agitation  stirred  up  by  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  (see  Grange)  against 
the  extortionate  rates  imposed  by  the  companies 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  board  of  railroad  com- 
missioners for  the  purpose  of  determining  a 
maximum  rate  and  preventing  discrimination. 
Radical  action  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners 
caused  repeated  appeals  to  the  courts,  and 
though  many  concessions  were  wrung  from  the 
companies,  the  advantage  in  general  remained 
with  them.  A  Prohibition  amendment  adopted 
in  1882  was  promptly  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  courts.  A  new  law  went  into  effect  in 
1884,  and  for  some  years  proved  fairly  adequate. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  population,  however,  was 
opposed  to  sumptuary  legislation,  and  in  1890, 
under  the  protection  of  the  interstate  commerce 
laws,  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  evade  the 
anti-liquor  regulations  by  the  importation  of  al- 
coholic products  from  other  States.  In  1894  the 
courts  declared  the  prohibitory  laws  unconstitu- 
tional. From  1846  to  1854  the  State  was  Demo- 
cratic both  in  National  and  State  politics.  Since 
1854  its  vote  in  national  elections  has  always  been 
cast  for  the  Republican  candidate.  The  State 
government,  as  a  whole,  has  always  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Republicans,  and  only  in  1889  and 
1891,  years  of  stormy  railway  and  liquor  legis- 
lation, was  a  Democratic  Governor  elected. 

The  Governors  of  Iowa  since  its  organization 
as  a  Territory  have  been  as  follows: 

TERRITOEIAL 

Robert  Lucas 1838-41 

John  Chambers 1841-46 

James  Clark 1846 

STATE 

Ansel  Briggs Democrat 1846-50 

Stephen  Hempstead ....  "         1850-54 

James  Wilson  Grimes,  Whig  and  Free-Soil  Demo- 
crat   1854-58 

Ralph  P.  Lowe Republican 1858-60 

Samuel  J.  Kirkwood. .  .  "  1860-64 

William  M.  Stone "  1864-68 

Samuel  Merrill "  1868-72 
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Cynia  C.  C*rpent«r Republican 1872-76 

simuelJ.  Kirk  wood.  . .  "  1876-77 

Joshua  G.Newbold..  1877-78 

John  H.  Gear ...1878-82 

Buret)  K.  Sherman 1882-86 

WilUam  l,arrabe« 1886-90 

Horare  Buies Democrat 1890-94 

frank  Darr  Jackson .  .  .  Republican 1894-96 

Franci:*  Mariun  Drake...  1896-98 

Leslie  Mortimer  Shaw . .  1898-1902 

Albert  B.  C'umnuna 1902 — 

Bibliography.  Monette,  History  and  Discov- 
ery of  the  ilississippi  Valley  (New  York,  1846)  ; 
Hyatt,  Manufacturing,  Agricultural,  and  Indus- 
trial Resources  of  Iowa  (De3  Moines,  1873)  ; 
Iowa  Geological  Survey  Publications  (Des 
Moines,  1893  et  seq.)  ;  State  Historical  Society 
Annals  (Iowa  City);  Shambaugh,  Documentary 
ilaterial  Relating  to  the  History  of  loica  (Iowa 
City,  1898). 

IOWA.  A  river  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  rising 
in  Hancock  County,  near  the  Minnesota  line,  and 
flowing  southeast 'into  the  Mississippi,  35  miles 
north  of  Burlington  (Map:  Iowa,  F  3).  It  is 
3(X)  miles  long  and  navigable  to  Iowa  City,  80 
mUes  from  its  mouth. 

IOWA.  The  Algonquian  title  of  a  tribe  of 
.\merican  Indians,  forming  one  of  the  main  divi- 
sions of  the  great  Siouan  linguistic  family.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  they 
dwelt  in  Minnesota,  and  afterwards  farther  south 
in  the  area  which  now  bears  their  name.  They 
were  called  Pahotcha  or  Pahucha  (dusty  noses) 
in  their  own  tongue,  Ayanway  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  and  Ajowes  by  French  traders.  In  1836 
they  were  moved  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri above  Wolf  River,  atid  in  ISrtl  they  ceded  to 
the  United  States  16.000  acres  of  land.'  At  pres- 
ent they  number  1100.  and  are  living  on  reserva- 
tions in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

IOWA,  State  Uxiatebsity  of.  An  educational 
institution  for  both  sexes  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
organized  with  an  endowment  by  Congress  of  two 
townships  of  land,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
permanent  annual  State  appropriation  of  $125,- 
000,  and  a  tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  for  building 
purposes,  making  a  total  annual  income  of  over 
$402,000,  including  tuition  fees.  The  institution 
was  opened  in  1855  and  reorganized  in  1860.  The 
buildings  are  seventeen  in  number,  and  with  the 
grounds  are  valued  at  about  $700,000.  The  li- 
brary suffered  the  loss  of  25.000  volumes  by  a 
fire  in  1897,  and  in  1902  contained  about  63,000 
volumes  and  a  large  number  of  pamphlets.  The 
work  of  the  university  is  organized  in  a  college  of 
liberal  arts,  colleges  of  law,  medicine,  homoeo- 
pathic medicine,  dentistry  and  pharmacy,  a 
graduate  department,  the  Iowa  School  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science,  and  two  hospitals.  The 
college  of  liberal  arts  confers  the  degrees  of  B.A., 
B.Ph.,  and  B.S.  The  graduate  college  confers 
the  degrees  of  M.A..  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  civil  engineer, 
and  electrical  engineer.  The  college  of  liberal 
arts  maintains  a  summer  session  for  teachers 
and  a  summer  school  for  library  training.  The 
university  provides  public  lectures  and  exten- 
sion courses,  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  State  through  its 
system  of  accredited  high  schools.  The  attend- 
ance in  1902  (excluding  duplicates)  was  1512. 
Ihe  faculty,  instructors,  and  administrative  staff 
numbered  165.  The  publications  of  the  uni- 
versity include  a  yatural  History  Bulletin,  a 
Laic  Bulletin,  University  Studies  in  Psychology, 


and  Studies  in  Sociology,  Ecorunnics,  Polities, 
Languages,  and  History.  The  control  of  the  uni- 
versity is  vested  in  a  board  of  regents,  consist- 
ing of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  eleven  mem- 
bers ch(»en  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Iowa. 

IOWA  CITY.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Johnson  County,  Iowa,  54  miles  west  by  north  of 
Davenport,  on  the  Iowa  River,  and  <m  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  (Map: 
Iowa,  F  3).  The  State  University  occupies  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  the  former  Capitol,  and 
also  a  handsome  collegiate  building  recently 
erected  by  the  commonwealth.  In  Iowa  City  are 
the  State  Historical  Society  Library,  Iowa  City 
Academy.  Mercy  Hospital,  and  the  medical  de- 
partment and  homoeopathic  hospitals,  connected 
with  the  university;  and  among  other  prominent 
structures  are  the  county  court-house,  city  hall, 
and  opera  house.  An  appropriation  of  $60,000 
for  a  post-oflSce  building  here  has  been  made,  and 
$25,000  has  been  contributed  by  Andrew  Carnegie 
for  a  public  library.  The  industrial  establish- 
ments comprise  meat-packing  plants,  agricul- 
tural-implement works,  a  large  jewelry-factory, 
flouring-mills,  knitting-mills,  glove  and  mitten 
factories,  broom-factories,  soap  and  perfume 
factories,  brick  and  tile  works,  a  foundry  and 
machine-shops,  etc.  The  government  is  admin- 
istered by  a  mayor,  elected  every' two  years,  and 
a  unicameral  council.  Population,  in  1890,  7016; 
in  1900,  7987.  Founded  in  1839  and  incorporated 
in  1853,  Iowa  City  was  from  1839  to  1857 
the  capital  of  Iowa  Territory  and  State.  It 
was  connected  with  the  East  in  1855  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad. 
Consult:  Shambaugh,  loica  City:  A  Contribution 
to  the  Early  History  of  lowo  (Iowa  City,  1893)  ; 
and  an  article,  "The  Historic  Capital  of  Iowa," 
in  Magazine  of  American  History ,  voL  xxL  (Xew 
York,  1-888). 

IOWA  COLLEGE.  The  oldest  collegiate  in- 
stitution in  the  .State  of  Iowa,  founded  in  1846 
by  an  association  of  Congregational ists  and  Pres- 
byterians at  Davenport,  and  incorporated  in  the 
following  year.  The  college  was  opened  in  1848, 
and  in  1859  it  was  removed  to  its  present  situa- 
tion in  Grinnell.  The  institution  includes  three 
departments,  the  college,  the  academy,  and  the 
school  of  music,  since  1857  open  to  both  sexes. 
In  1895  the  collegiate  courses  were  arranged  on 
the  group  system,  and  lead  to  the  degrees  of  B.A- 
and  B.Ph.  The  college  grounds  include  a  campus 
of  twenty-two  acres,  a  park  of  four  acres,  and  an 
athletic  field  of  fourteen  acres.  There  are  six 
college  buildings,  valued  in  1902  at  $175,000. 
In  that  year  the  endowment  was  $360,000.  with 
an  income  of  $47,000.  The  library  contained  30.- 
000  volumes.  The  faculty  numbered  37,  and  the 
attendance  was  456,  including  9  graduate  stu- 
dents, 294  students  in  the  college,  103  in  the 
academy,  and  87  in  the  school  of  music. 

IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGBICUL- 
TTJBE  AlTD  MECHAITIC  ABTS.  A  coeduca- 
tional State  institution  at  Ames.  Iowa,  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Legislature  in  1858.  In  1862  the 
college  came  into  possession  of  a  grant  of  public 
lands  bestowed  by  general  act  of  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  agricultural  and  mechanic 
education.  It  was  formally  opened  in  1869.  It  is 
a  college  of  advanced  technology,  and  organized 
in  divisions  of  agriculture,   engineering,  veteri- 
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nary  medicine,  and  science.  The  department  of 
agriculture  is  designed  to  give  a  general  training 
for  the  career  of  a  fanner  and,  in  its  longer 
course,  to  develop  specialists  in  particular  lines 
of  work.  A  well-stocked  farm  provides  practical 
work  in  all  the  agricultural  processes,  and  the 
It)wa  Experiment  Station,  in  intimate  relation  to 
the  college  work  of  instruction,  gives  opportunity 
for  original  investigations  of  agricultural  prob- 
lems. In  addition  to  courses  in  mechanical, 
civil,  electrical,  and  mining  engineering,  the  col- 
lege gives  instruction  in  clay-working  and  ceram- 
ics, and  has  a  department  of  technology  in- 
tended to  equip  students  for  the  manufacturing 
industries.  The  division  of  science  supplies  foun- 
dations in  scienc-e,  language  and  literature,  and 
economic  science.  In  the  instruction  of  women 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  course  in  domestic  econ- 
omy. All  male  students  are  required  to  become 
members  of  the  college  battalion.  The  college  do- 
main includes  about  840  acres,  of  which  about 
120  acres  form  the  campus.  The  buildings  num- 
ber 17  besides  dwelling-houses  and  buildings 
for  farm  stock,  machinery,  and  work,  all  valued 
at  $575,000.  The  endowment  in  1902  was.  $683,- 
000,  the  income  $165,000,  and  the  value  of  all 
the  college  property  $1,500,000.  The  library  con- 
tained 14,000  volumes.  Tuition  is  free  to  resi- 
dents of  Iowa,  students  from  other  States  paying 
an  annual  fee  of  $24.  Students  are  admitted  on 
examination  or  on  certificates  from  accredited 
schools.  The  college  has  of  late  developed  rapid- 
ly, and  in  1903  had  an  attendance  of  1350  stu- 
dents, and  a  faculty  of  84  members. 

IOWA  WESLEYAN  UNIVEBSITY.  A  co- 
educational institution  of  learning,  founded  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  in  1844,  under  the  control 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1902  it 
had  an  attendance  of  515,  including  2  graduate, 
93  collegiate,  and  152  preparatory  students.  The 
faculty  numbered  27.  The  endowment  was  $69,- 
000,  the  income  $27,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  $150,000.  The  library 
contained  8000  books. 

IPECACTTANHA,  ip'e-kak'u-an'a(Port.,  from 
Brazilian  ipecaaguen,  smaller  wayside  plant 
emetic,  the  native  name ) .  The  name  "both  of  a 
very  valuable  medicine  and  of  the  plant  produc- 
ing it.  According  to  the  American  and  English 
pharmacopoeias  the  source  of  this  drug  is 
Cephaelis  ipecactuinhu  (referred  by  some  bota- 
lists  to  Psychotria  ipecacuanha ) ,  which  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Rubiaceae,  and  grows  in  damp, 
shady  woods  in  Brazil,  and  some  other  parts 
of  South  America.  It  is  somewhat  shrubby,  with 
a  few  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  near  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  long-stalked  heads  of  small  white 
flowers,  and  soft,  dark  purple  berries.  The  part 
of  ipecacuanha  used  in  medicine  is  the  root, 
which  is  simple  or  divided  into  a  few  branches, 
flexuovis,  about  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  and  is 
composed  of  rings  of  various  size,  somewhat 
fleshy  when  fresh,  and  appearing  as  if  closely 
strung  on  a  central  woody  cord.  The  different 
kinds  known  in  commerce  (gray,  red,  brown)  are 
all  produced  by  the  same  plant,  the  difl'erences 
arising  from  the  age  of  the  plant,  the  mode  of 
drying,  etc.  Ipecacuanha-root  is  prepared  for 
the  market  by  mere  drying.  It  is  collected  at  all 
-seasons,  although  chiefly  from  January  to  March. 
The  plant  is  seldom  cultivated  in  South  America, 
but  is  sought  for  in  the  forests  chiefly  by  Indians. 


It  has  been  successfully  cultivated  in  India,  and 
elsewhere,  but  the  slow  growth  of  the  plant  and 
low  price  have  kept  it  from  being  profitable.  Vari- 
ous other  plants  are  used  as  substitutes  for  it. 
The  ipecacuanha  of  Venezuela  is  produced  by  Sar- 
costemma  glaucum,  of  the  order  Asclepiadaceae ; 


IPECACUANHA. 

a.  Root. 

and  to  this  order  belongs*  Tylophora  asthmatica, 
tlie  root  of  which  is  found  a  valuable  substitute 
for  ipecacuanha  in  India.  Other  unofficinal  plants 
which  are  said  to  resemble  ipecac  in  their  effect 
are  Richardsonia  pilosa,  Riehardsonia  rosea, 
Psychotria  emetica,  and  various  species  of  loni- 
dium.  Gillenia  stipulacea  is  called  American 
ipecac. 

It  is  in  the  bark  of  the  root  that  the  active 
principle,  the  emetine,  almost  wholly  lies,  the 
other  ingredients,  such  as  fatty  matters,  starch, 
2)ectine,  saccharose,  choline,  ligline,  etc.,  being 
almost  entirely  inert.  Emetine  is  represented 
by  the  formula  CjsHjoNjOs  according  to  Lefort  and 
Wurtz,  and  by  C,,,H44N.;04  according  to  Glenard. 
It  is  a  white,  inodorous,  almost  insipid  powder, 
moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  having  all  the 
characters  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids.  It  acts  as 
a  violent  emetic  in  doses  of  one-sixteenth  of  a 
grain  or  even  less,  and  is  a  powerful  poison.  In 
small  and  repeated  doses  ipecacuanha  increases 
the  activity  of  the  secreting  organs,  especially 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  of  the 
skin.  In  larger  doses  it  excites  nausea  and  de- 
pression, while  in  still  larger  doses  it  acts  as  an 
emetic,  without  producing  such  violent  action, 
or  so  much  nausea  or  depression,  as  tartar 
emetic.  Ipecacuanha  is  useful  as  an  emetic  when 
it  is  necessary  to  unload  the  stomach  in  cases 
where  there  is  great  debility,  or  in  childhood. 
As  a  nauseant,  expectorant,  and  diaphoretic,  it  is 
prescribed  in  bronchitis,  etc.,  and  in  disorders  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  action  of  the 
skin.  Besides  the  powder,  the  most  useful  prepa- 
rations are  the  wine  of  ipecacuanha  and  Dover's 
powder,  in  which  ipecacuanha  is  a  constituent. 
To  produce  the  full  effect  as  a  sudorific,  a  dose 
of  Dover's  powder  should  be  followed  by  copious 
draughts  of  some  warm  and  harmless  drink. 

IPEK,  ^-pak'  (i.e.  silk),  Serb  PEC,  pSch.  A 
pleasant  town  of  European  Tvirkey,  in  the  Vilayet 
of  Kosovo,  on  the  Bistrica  (Bitritsa),  or  White 
Drin,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  eastern  corner  of 
Montenegro  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  C  3).   The 
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houses  are  large  and  handsome,  and  as  a  rule 
have  gardens  in  which  fruit  and  mulberry  tree* 
are  cultivated.  Silk  is  extensively  spun,  and 
arms  are  manufactured.  Ipek  has  a  celebrated 
monaster}',  the  foruier  residence  of  the  Servian 
patriarchs.  Population,  about  10,500,  mostly 
Sluliaiiunithin   Slavs. 

IPHIC'&ATES  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  lipucpdr^, 
Iphikrat^'s).  An  Athenian  general  of  tl»e  first 
half  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  was  of  humble 
parentage.  At  an  early  age  he  b^in  his  military 
career  in  the  so-calletl  Corinthian  War.  He  was 
in  command  of  the  Athenian  troops  at  Leclueum, 
near  Corinth,  in  B.c.  393,  where  the  SparUms 
were  victorious  over  the  allies.  Immediately 
after  he  proceeded  to  introduce  important  changes 
in  the  armor  and  discipline  of  his  troops.  With 
a  band  of  the  light-armed  troops,  called  peltasta, 
he  unexpectedly  fell  upon  and  destroyed  or  put 
to  rout  a  Lacediemonian  mora,  six  hundred 
strong,  near  Corinth.  In  b.c.  389  he  was  sent  to 
Thrace  to  combat  Anaxibius.  By  a  well-planned 
attack  he  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
I^aceil^monian  commander.  After  the  Peace  of 
Antalcidas  (B.c.  387)  Iphicrates  remained  in 
Thrace,  employing  his  peltasts  in  the  service, 
first  of  King  Seuthes,  and  then  of  King  Cotys. 
In  B.C.  378  he  was  sent,  at  the  request  of  Phama- 
bazus.  to  a.ssist  Artaxerxes  II.  in  reconquering 
Egj-pt,  but  the  undertaking  was  a  failure.  In 
B.C.  373  he  was  appointed  joint  admiral  with  two 
others  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Corey ra,  in  which 
he  was  successful.  In  B.c.  369  he  was  sent  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Corinth  to  assist  the  Spar- 
tans against  the  Thebans,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  he  commanded  a  small  squadron  on  the  coast 
of  Macedonia.  He  remained  in  this  neighborhood 
three  years,  and  was  instrumental  in  retaining 
the  family  of  Amj-ntas  on  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia. He  later  held  a  command  in  the  Social 
War.  but  was  arraigned,  on  a  charge  preferred  by 
Chares,  his  colleague,  for  neglect  of  duty  and 
traitorous  conduct  in  the  battle  at  the  Hellespont. 
He  was  acquitted,  though  his  colleague  Timo- 
theus,  who  was  arraigned  at  the  same  time  and 
on  the  same  charge,  was  fined  100  talents.  Iphic- 
rates died  in  Thrace,  in  B.C.  353. 

rPHIGENI'A  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'I^^»«a, 
Iphigeneia ) .  According  to  the  usual  Grecian  leg- 
end, a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra. 
Her  father  having  offended  Artemis,  the  Greek 
fleet,  when  on  its  way  to  Troy,  was  detained  at 
Aulis  by  calms  and  a  plague.  Calchas,  the  seer, 
declared  that  only  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia 
ct>uld  appease  the  goddess.  At  the  altar  the  god- 
dess took  pity  on  the  victim,  substituted  a  hind, 
and  carried  Iphigenia  in  a  cloud  to  Tauris,  where 
she  became  priestess  of  the  Tauric  Artemis,  to 
vliom  strangers  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  Thither 
came  her  brother  Orestes  ( q.v. ) .  and  was  on  the 
point  of  being  sacrificed  when  he  was  recognized 
by  his  sister.  Together  they  fled  with  the  sacred 
-wooden  image  of  Artemis  to  Sparta,  Argos,  or, 
according  to  the  Attic  version,  to  Brauron  in 
Attica,  where  Iphijrenia's  grave  was  shown. 
Hesiod  declared  Iphigenia  did  not  die,  but  was 
b}'  Artemis  made  the  goddess  Hecate.  The  leg- 
end is  unknovm  to  the  Homeric  poems,  but  was 
told  in  the  Cypria,  and  later  became  very  popu- 
lar, especially  through  the  influence  of  the  Athe- 
nian dramatists.  The  story  is  also  represented 
on  late  vases,  sarcophagi,  and  Pompeian  wall- 
paintings.    Iphigenia  is  originally  a  goddess  akin 


to  Artemis,  and  worshiped  in  earlj  times  with 

bloody  rites. 

IPHIGENIA    AMONG    THE    TAU'BI 

(Gk.  'I^7^i>cia  7)  if  tavpois,  Iphigeneia  hi  en 
Tauroi»).  A  play  of  Euripideii,  produced  about 
U.C.  412,  continuing  the  story  of  Iphigenia  after 
her  rescue  from  the  sacrifice,  and  her  transporta- 
tion to  Tauris,  where  she  is  made  the  priestess 
of  Artemis.  Orestes,  pursued  by  Furies,  conies 
with  his  friend  Pjiades  to  Tauris,  and  is  to  be 
sacrificed *to  the  goddess,  when  he  is  made  known 
to  his  sister  in  a  touching  scene,  and  carries  her 
back  to  their  land.  The  play  is  original,  and 
careful  in  plot,  and  is  the  best  known  of  the 
works  of  Euripides. 

IPHIGENIA  AT  AUIJS  (Gk.  'I^cy^ma^  h> 
AvXlSi,  Iphigeneia  he  en  Aulidi).  A  play  by 
Euripides,  produced  after  his  death  by  his  son 
in  B.C.  405.  Its  subject  is  the  intended  sacri- 
fice of  Iphigenia,  who  is  saved  by  Artemis  by 
the  substitution  of  another  victim.  The  play, 
which  is  probably  the  last  written  by  Euripides, 
seems  to  have  been  left  iinfinished.  Of  his  trag- 
edies, it  alone  has  no  prologue. 

IPHIGENIE,  ^'f^'zhi'n*'.  A  tragedy  by  Ra- 
cine, dealing  with  the  Greek  story  of  Iphigenia, 
first  produced  at  Versailles  in  1674.  In  the  play 
Kacine  follows  closely  the  model  of  the  plays  of 
Euripides,  at  the  same  time  producing  a  separate 
work  of  art  which  ranks  as  a  masterpiece.  In 
the  French  play  the  description  of  the  characters 
is  more  explicit  than  in  the  Greek,  and  some  new 
elements  are  introduced,  while  Menelaus  disap- 
pears and  LTysses  is  brought  in  to  take  his  place. 

rPHIGENTE  ATJF  TAUBIS,  e'fd-ga'nie  ouf 
tou'ris  (Ger.,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris).  A  metrical 
drama  by  Goethe  produced  in  1789.  Goethe  had 
previously  made  a  prose  version,  begun  in  Febru- 
ary. 1779.  and  presented  at  court  on  April  6th. 

rPHIGENTE  EN  ATTLIDB,  ^'Wrha'ny  ax'- 
nd'lM'  (Fr.,  Iphigenia  in  Aulis).  An  opera  bv 
Gluck  (1774). 

rPHIGENTE  EN  TAXTRIDE,  as  tfi'rW 
(Fr.,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris ».  An  opera  bv  Gluck 
(1779). 

rPHIGENIE  IN  DELPHI.  A  dramatic 
poem  by  Friedrich  Halm  (1856),  a  continuation 
of  Goethe's  I  phi  genie. 

ITHES  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'l^i) .  A  Cretan  girl, 
brought  up  as  a  boy,  betrothed  to  lanthe.  and 
at  her  mother's  entreaty  changed  into  a  man  by 
Isis  on  the  wedding-day. 

IPIALES,  ^pyalis.  A  town  of  Colombia, 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  Department 
of  Cauca,  on  the  frontier  of  Ecuador  (Map: 
Colombia.  B  3).  It  lies  at  an  altitude  of  over 
10.000  feet,  and  has  a  custom-house.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  over  10,000. 

rP'OMCE'A  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  f^.  ips.  worm 
-f-  Sfioibs.  homoios,  like).  A  genus  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Convolvulacese,  differing  very  little 
from  the  genus  Convohmlus,  embracing  about  400 
species  of  tropical  and  warm  temperate  plants. 
The  species  are  mostly  twining  or  trailing  herbs 
and  shrubs,  although  in  the  tropics  a  few  become 
arborescent.  ^lany  are  cultivated  for  their  beau- 
tiful flowers,  as  the  morning-glory  and  moon- 
flower;  others  for  their  thick  fleshy  roots,  as  the 
sweet  potato  (Ipomcca  Batatas)  and  jalap  (q.v.) 
(Tpomara    Purga).      The    large    fle«hy    roots   of 
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Ipomcea  Batatilla,  Ipomcea  fastigiata,  and 
Ipomoca  digitata  are  sometimes  employed  in  the 
same  way  as  sweet  potatoes,  and  Ipomoea  mega- 
potamica,  Ipomoea  cathartica,  and  Ipomcea  Jalapa 
have  properties  similar  to  jalap,  though  less  ac- 
tive. The  ornamental  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  easily  cultivated.  Ipomcea  Quamoclit, 
the  cypress  vine,  beautiful  in  both  flower  and 
foliage,  is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  but  now 
well  established  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
United  States.  Ij)omora  versicolor  and  Ipomoea 
purpurea,  natives  of  Mexico  and  tropical  Amer- 
ica, are  among  our  most  common  morning-glories, 
the  latter  having  escaped  from  gardens  and  be- 
come naturalized  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
country.  The  famous  Japanese  morning-glories 
are  referred  to  as  Ipomcea  hederacea  by  some 
authorities.  There  are  many  strains  that  have 
been  developed  by  selection,  some  of  them  of  very 
great  beauty.  The  moonflowers  are  derived  from 
Ipomoea  Bmia-nox  and  Ipomoea  grandiflora.  The 
flowers  open  in  the  evening  and  close  before 
noon  of  the  next  day.  They  are  pure  white  or 
striped  with  green  and  very  fragrant.  Ipomoea 
fastigiata  and  Ipomoea  leptophylla,  both  indige- 
nous to  the  United  States,  are  noted  for  their 
large  fleshy  roots,  specimens  weighing  20  pounds 
of  the  former,  and  100  pounds  of  the  latter  being 
not  uncommon.  They  grow  in  dry  soils,  their 
thickened  roots  protecting  them  from  injury  by 
drought.  Ipomoea  fastigiata,  known  as  man-of- 
the-earth  and  wild  potato  vine,  in  some  regions 
is  a  troublesome  weed,  difficult  of  extermination 
on  account  of  its  huge  roots.  Ipomoea  arbores- 
cens,  a  Mexican  species,  is  a  tree  20  to  30  feet 
high,  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  See  Plate  of 
Dicotyledons. 

IPSAMBUL,   ep-sam'bool.     See  Abu-Simbel. 

IP'SUS  (Lat,  from  Gk.'Ii/'os).  A  town  of 
Phrygia,  Asia  Minor,  near  the  modern  village  of 
Eski-kara-hissar.  It  is  noted  for  the  battle  (b.c. 
301,  or  as  Grote  attempts  to  show,  B.C.  300) 
in  which  Antigonus  and  his  son,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  were  overthrown  by  Seleucus  and 
Lysimachus.  Ipsus  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 

IPSWIOH,  ips'wich  or  Ips'ich.  A  town  of 
Queensland,  Australia,  on  the  Bremer,  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  23  miles  northwest  of  Bris- 
bane, with  which  it  has  communication  by  steam- 
er and  rail  (Map:  Queensland,  H  9).  It  has 
manufactures  of  woolens,  and,  as  the  centre  of 
a  rich  agricultural  and  coal-mining  district,  is 
a  place  of  increasing  business  importance.  Popu- 
lation, in  1891,  7625;  in  1901,  8637. 

IPSWICH.  Tlie  county-town  of  Suffolk,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Orwell  estuary,  12  miles  from  the 
North  Sea  (Map:  England,  H  4).  The  older 
portion  of  the  town  consists  of  narrow  and  ir- 
regular streets  and  contains  many  quaint  old 
houses.  The  ecclesiastical  and  public  buildings 
are  conspicuous.  Among  its  educational  institu- 
tions are  the  grammar  school  founded  in  1477, 
and  a  workingmen's  college.  It  has  numerous 
benevolent  institutions.  It  has  iron-works,  agri- 
cultural implement,  tobacco,  clothing,  shoe,  and 
soap  factories,  and  ship-building  establishments, 
lis  docks  and  lock  are  commodious  and  admit 
vessels  of  1400  tons.  The  town  owns  profitable 
real  estate,  wharves,  and  markets,  and  maintains 
baths,  free  library  with  museum  and  school  of 
science,  and  an  arboretum  comprising  two  well- 


laid-out  pleasure  grounds.  Ipswich  has  sent  two 
representatives  to  Parliament  since  1447.  It 
has  Roman  remains,  but  is  first  mentioned  in  991 
and  1000  as  having  been  sacked  by  Northmen. 
Numerous  charters,  which  were  superseded  by 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  date  from  the 
first  granted  by  King  John  in  1199.  Population, 
in  1891,  57,400;  in  1901,  66,600.  Consult  Wod- 
derspoon.  History  of  Ipswich   (Ipswich,  1850). 

IPSWICH.  A  town  in  Essex  County,  Mass., 
27  miles  northeast  of  Boston;  on  the  Ipswich 
River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
(Map:  Massachusetts,  F  2).  It  possesses  a 
public  library  and  the  Manning  High  School. 
The  Ipswich  Historical  Society,  founded  in 
1900,  possesses  a  collection  of  old  furniture, 
documents,  etc.,  and  its  contributions  to  histori- 
cal literature  also  are  of  value.  There  are  plan- 
ing and  grist  mills,  and  manufactures  of  hosiery, 
isinglass,  heels,  soap,  underwear,  etc.  The  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  town  meetings.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  4439;  in  1900,  4658.  Ipswich 
was  settled  as  Agawam  in  1633  by  John  Win- 
throp  and  twelve  associates,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  passed  a 
resolution  that  "Agawam  shall  be  called  Ips- 
witch"  (from  Ipswich,  England).  When  in  1687 
Governor  Andros  levied  an  arbitrary  tax,  the 
town  formally  protested,  on  the  ground  that  this 
tax  "infringed  their  liberty  as  free  English  sub- 
jects of  his  Majesty,  and  the  statute  law  that  no 
taxes  should  be  levied  upon  his  subjects  without 
the  consent  of  an  assembly  chosen  by  the  free- 
holders for  assessing  the  same."  Several  of  its 
citizens  were  thereupon  arrested  and  punished, 
one  of  the  judges  asserting  that  English  laws 
did  not  extend  to  America,  and  that  colonists  had 
no  more  privileges  left  them  "than  not  to  be  sold 
as  slaves."  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  colonial  resistance  to  arbitrary  taxation.  Ips- 
wich was  the  home  for  a  time  of  Nathaniel  Ward, 
Anne  Bradstreet,  Nicholas  Easton,  William  Hub- 
bard, and  John  Norton.  Consult:  Hurd,  History 
of  Essex  County  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1888)  ; 
the  various  articles  in  the  Ipsivich  Antiquarian 
Papers  (Ipswich,  1879 — )  ;  and  an  address  by 
Kimball,  "The  Evolution  of  a  New  England 
Town,"  in  The  Celebration  of  the  250th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Ips- 
icich  (Boston,  1884). 

IQTJIQUE,  e-ke'ka.  A  seaport  and  the  capital 
of  the  Department  of  Tarapaed,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Chile,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (Map:  South 
America,  B  5).  The  town  is  regularly  built,  but 
lies  in  such  an  arid  district  that  its  water-supply 
is  obtained  partly  by  distillation  of  sea-water, 
and  partly  by  transportation  from  Arica.  In- 
land are  the  famous  saltpetre-mines  for  which 
the  town  is  the  port,  and  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  railroad,  and  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  are  the  silver-mines  of  Huantajaya.  The 
harbor  is  very  well  sheltered,  but  its  rocky  shore 
and  the  strong  surf  prevent  the  approach  of 
vessels  nearer  than  two  miles.  Besides  saltpetre, 
the  town  exports  borax,  iodine,  and  silver  ores. 
The  imports  are  chiefly  machinery  and  fuel  for 
the  mines.  A  United  States  consul  resides  here. 
Population,  25,000.  Iquique  suffered  from  earth- 
quakes in  1868  and  1877.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  Peru,  and  in  1879  Avas  the  scene  of  a  naval 
battle  between  Peru  and  Chile,  being  occupied  by 
the  latter  in  the  following  year.    In  1891  it  was 
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bombarded  and  captured  after  a  hand-to-hand 
tiglit  by  the  iujiurgi>nts  against  the  Chilean  Gov- 
irnnient. 

IQUITO,  Mce'tA.  An  important  tribe,  living 
altout  the  junction  of  the  Napo  River  with  the 
Mnrnfion  ( Auiazon ) ,  Eastern  Ecuador.  They 
are  expert  sjieannen,  and  are  noted  for  their 
making  of  chicha  liquor,  which  they  flavor  with 
the  twigs  of  a  plant  having  the  efTect  of  an  opiate. 
In  religion  they  arc  still  devoted  to  fetichism. 

IBADE,  ^ra'da  (Turk,  iradah,  will,  desire). 
An  lini)erial  decree  promulgated  by  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  and  corresponding  to  the  European 
order  in  council. 

IRAK,  ^-riik'.  The  name  of  an  indefinitely 
bounded  region  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
continence  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  from 
the  Syrian  desert  northeastward  to  tlie  Elburz 
Mountains,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  L  6).  The  region 
consists  chiefly  of  sandy  deserts  in  the  west,  and 
elevated,  mostly  barren,  plateaus  in  the  east,  but 
is  fertile  along  the  river  valleys,  which  are  espe- 
cially numerous  in  the  eastern  or  Persian  part. 
The  western  paii,  called  Irak-Arabi,  is  nearly  co- 
terminous with  ancient  Babj-lonia,  and  includes 
parts  of  the  modern  Turkish  vilayets  of  Bagdad 
and  Basra.  It  includes  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Babylon,  Seleucia,  and  Ctesiphon,  and 
the  modem  cities  of  Bagdad,  Basra,  and  Kerbela 
(Meshed  Hussein).  The  eastern  Irak,  called 
Irak-Ajemi,  coincides  nearly  with  the  ancient 
Media,  and  includes  a  large  part  of  Western  and 
Central  Persia,  containing  its  largest  and  most 
flourishing  cities,  Ispahan,  Teheran,  and  Rama- 
dan. The  population  of  the  whole  of  Irak  is 
estimated  at  about  3,000.000.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  western  part  are  largely  nomadic. 

IRAK-AJEMI,  aj'e-me'.    See  Irak. 

IRAK-ARABI,  -a'rd-be'.    See  Ibak. 

IRAN,  4-ran'.  The  native  name  of  Persia,  in 
its  broadest  sense.  (See  Persia.)  The  word  Iran 
itself,  in  its  modern  form,  is  earlier  found  as 
Eran  (whence  often  Eranian  as  an  adjective), 
and  it  is  ultimately  connected  with  Art/an  (q.v.) 
as  a  racial  designation.  In  the  Avesta  (q.v.) 
the  people  speak  of  themselves  as  Airyd  daiiihavd 
('Aryan  nations'),  and  Ariya  in  the  Old  Persian 
cuneiform  inscriptions  is  employed  in  the  sense 
of  what  we  should  to-day  call  Persian  in  the 
larger  application  of  the  term.  As  a  more  or 
less  defined  unit  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
the  land  of  Iran  is  important  geographically, 
ethnologically,  historically,  and  linguistically. 

Geography  and  Ethnology  of  Iran.  As  far 
as  modem  times  are  concerned,  the  more  impor- 
tant geographical  and  ethnological  points  con- 
nected with  Iran  will  be  found  treated  under 
Persia.  In  remote  times,  as  later,  the  Iranian 
boundaries  comprehended  the  entire  region  from 
the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Russian 
Turkestan  on  the  north,  to  the  Tigris,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  west  and 
south,  and  extended  to  the  Indus  on  the  east, 
likewise  comprising  the  modem  Afghanistan  and 
the  territory  to  the  north  of  it  as  far  as  the 
Jaxartes  River  ( Sir  Darya ) .  The  wide  extent  of 
this  area  showed  as  great  a  variety  of  climate, 
extremes  of  heat  and  eold.  in  antiouity  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  presented  considerable  diversity  of  fea- 
tures and  characteristics.  While  the  larger  part 
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of  the  country  has  ever  been  marked  as  highland 
or  mountainous,  there  are  exteui»ive  low  or  de- 
pressed tracts,  with  salt  deserts,  and  arid  wastes, 
alternating  with  swampy  districts  and  plains. 
What  we  know  of  the  country  in  antiquity  shows 
that  it  was  generally  fertile  and  well  wooded  in 
parts;  but  irrigation  is  not  infrequently  referred 
to.  \\'ith  regard  to  territorial  distribution  in  an- 
cient times,  it  may  be  added  that  in  the  Afesfa  the 
lands  on  the  west  which  came  more  prominently 
into  notice  were  the  country  known  in  history  as 
Media  (q.v.),  including  Azerbaijan  or  Atropa- 
tente  (q.v.),  and  the  districts  about  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  on  the  east,  Bactria  (q.v.),  including 
the  modem  territories  of  Khorassan  and  Seistan, 
together  with  parts  of  the  present  Afghanistan. 
Persis  (ancient  P&rsa) ,  or  Persia  proper,  is  first 
mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the 
Acha?menian  kingdom.  (See  Acii-KMEXES.)  From 
that  time  the  real  history  of  the  Iranian  Empire 
as  a  whole  begins.  Ethnologically,  the  Iranian 
people  are  members  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family.  The  general  Iranian  type  may  be 
ded\iced  by  a  comparison  of  the  racial  features 
of  the  Persians,  Kurds,  Ossetes,  Baluchis,  Af- 
ghans, and  inhabitants  of  the  Pamir  districts. 
The  Iranian  type,  however,  has  been  somewhat 
afTeeted.  even  from  the  earliest  times,  by  ad- 
mixture with  the  adjoining  Semitic,  Turanian, 
and  Indian  tribes  that  border  on  the  land  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  spread  of  Iranian  blood 
beyond  its  own  country  may  be  recognized,  for 
instance,  among  the  people  of  Northwestern 
India.  Similarly,  Iranian  lineaments,  like  lin- 
guistic traits,  may  be  found  penetrating  into 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  even  from  a  remote 
period  in  the  past.  When  the  gradual  dispersion 
of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic  tribes  took  place 
in  prehistoric  times,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
Iranians  may  have  entered  the  great  plateau 
from  the  north,  on  the  west  of  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes,  and  have  thus  begun  their  advance  into 
the  country  that  later  became  their  habitat. 
Linguistic,  mythological,  and  religious  evidences 
prove  that  they  must  long  have  remained  in 
union  with  their  Indian  cousins. 

History  of  Iran.  The  beginnings  of  Iranian 
history  are  shrouded  in  darkness,  although  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  kingdom  in  Bactria  is  in- 
ferred from  early  Oriental  and  classical  references. 
(See  Bactria.)  With  the  Median  kingdom,  how- 
ever, we  are  on  historic  ground,  even  though  the 
early  tradition  of  a  ^Median  conquest  of  Baby- 
lonia, B.C.  2400,  as  recorded  by  Berosus  (q.v.), 
may  not  be  authentic.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  presumed  advance  of  the  Iranian  peoples 
westward  in  their  land,  the  Medes  came  earliest 
into  real  prominence,  and  though  subject  to  As- 
syria for  centuries,  they  were  able  to  throw  off 
the  Assyrian  yoke  about  the  ninth  century  B.C., 
and  real  unity  was  given  to  the  Median  king- 
dom in  the  eighth  century  by  Deioces,  an  able 
Iranian  monarch.  (For  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  kingdom,  see  Media.)  The  account  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  ^Median  dynasty  by  Cyrus 
( about  B.C.  550 ) ,  and  the  events  which  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  great  Persian  Empire  of  the 
Achjemenian  kings,  and  to  its  fall  through  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  will  be  found  in  the  several 
articles  devoted  to  those  topics.  The  Seleucid 
dynasty  (see  Seleucid.^)  swayed  the  fortunes 
of  Iran  for  about  seventy  years,  and  gave  place 
to  the  Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae  (q.v.). 
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which  reigned  for  nearly  five  centuries  (b.c.  250- 
A.D.  226).  This  rule  yielded  in  turn  to  the 
Iranian  monarchy  of  the  Sassanida)  (q.v.).  The 
overthrow  of  this  house  by  the  Arab  Mohamme- 
dan invasion  in  tlie  seventh  century  changed  the 
history  of  Iran,  nationally,  religiously,  and  lin- 
guistically. For  details  of  these  events,  consult 
the  article  Persia, 

BiBLiOGRAPJiy.  The  standard  work  relating 
to  all  Iranian  subjects  is  Geiger  and  Kuhn, 
Orundriss  dcr  iranischen  Philologie  (Strassburg, 
1895-1902),  where  the  fullest  bibliographical  ref- 
erences will  be  found.  Besides  this  work,  for  the 
general  history  and  antiquities  of  Iran,  consult: 
Rawlinson,  Seven  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient 
Eastern  World  (London,  1865)  ;  Spiegel,  Era- 
nische  Altertumskunde  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1871- 
78)  ;  Geiger,  Civilization  of  the  Eastern  Iranians 
(trans.,  London,  1861-76)  ;  Curzon,  Persia  and 
the  Persian  Question  (London,  1892). 

IRA'NIAN,  or  ERANIAN.  The  term  ap- 
plied to  peoples,  some  of  which  are  now  almost 
or  altogether  extinct,  speaking  languages  belong- 
ing to  the  Aryan  stock,  and  inhabiting  the 
plateau  lying  between  Asia  Minor  and  the  Cas- 
pian on  the  west  and  the  Hindu  Kush  Mountains 
on  the  east  (of  which  modern  Persia  forms  the 
chief  part).  The  chief  Iranian  peoples  are  the 
Persians  (Tajiks  of  the  East;  Hajemis  of  the 
Caspian  littoral,  and  the  Teheran-Ispahan  coun- 
try; Parsis,  now  principally  resident  in  Western 
India,  but  also  in  the  region  between  Ispahan 
and  the  Persian  Gulf),  ancient  and  modern,  and 
the  old  Bactrians,  whose  descendants  are  said  to 
speak  still  a  purer  Persian  than  that  in  vogue  in 
Persia  itself,  together  with  the  partly  civilized 
Kurds;  while  the  Tats  and  Azerbaijanis,  the 
Sarts  of  Russian  Turkestan,  and  certain  portions 
of  the  population  of  Afghanistan,  Baluchistan, 
etc.,  are  physically  Persians  who  speak,  more 
or  less,  Turkic  dialects.  Earlier  authorities 
classed  the  Armenians  and  the  Ossetes  with  the 
Iranians,  but  it  is  better  to  regard  these  two  as 
iudependent  members  of  the  Aryan  stock.  The 
mass  of  the  Aryan  tribes  of  Afghanistan  and 
Baluchistan,  by  some  considered  Iranian,  show 
on  the  whole  greater  affinities  with  the  Aryans 
of  Hindustan.  The  Golchas  of  Pamir  are  rather 
an  independent  Aryan  branch  than  a  subdivision 
of  the  Iranians.  From  the  dawn  of  history  the 
land  from  the  borders  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Pamir  has  been  inhabited,  generally 
speaking,  by  tribes  and  nations  of  Aryan  stock, 
and  chiefly  of  the  variety  called  Iranian.  Even 
beyond  the  Oxus,  the  traditional  frontier  between 
Iran  and  Turan,  Iranian  culture,  old  and  new, 
can  be  traced  beyond  the  borders  of  China,  and 
no  doubt  some  of  the  nomad  hordes  who  hovered 
alout  Western  Europe  were  not  all  Turanian  in 
their  make-up.  Within  the  Iranian  area  many 
blends  exist.  Besides  the  descendants  of  the 
Aryan  Medes  and  Persians  of  a  fairly  pure  strain, 
and  the  purer  Eastern  Iranians,  almost  every 
people  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Central  Asia  has 
added  its  quota  to  the  hybrid  populations.  Mon- 
golian, Arabian,  Turkish  conquests,  and  the  com- 
mercial and  colonizing  instincts  of  Jews,  Arme- 
nians, natives  of  the  Caucasus,  etc.,  have  also 
contributed  their  share  to  the  mixture.  War, 
slavery,  and  peaceful  nomadism  have  likewise 
helped,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  The 
range  of  culture  of  the  Iranians  is  very  exten- 
sive, reaching  from  the  civilizations  of  ancient 


Bactrians,  Medes,  and  Persians  (and  their  mod- 
ern representatives)  to  the  half-savage  seclusion 
and  isolation  of  some  of  the  small  hill-com- 
munities. Most  authorities  do  not  assign  to 
the  Iranians  as  high  a  rank  intellectually  as  is 
possessed  by  the  Aryans  of  India  or  by  the 
Semites,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Aryans  of  Europe. 
The  situation  of  the  plateau  of  Iran  between 
India  and  China  on  the  one  hand  and  Asia 
Minor  and  Arabia  on  the  other  has  made  it 
ii:evitably  an  absorber  and  a  transmitter  of  cul- 
ture, a  highway  of  commerce,  and  a  theatre  of 
religious  disputes.  The  great  mass  of  the  Ira- 
nians are  now  professors  of  Islam,  but  of  the 
Shiite  or  'unorthodox'  sort,  a  protest,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Aryan  against  the  Semitic  mind.  The 
ancient  Aryan  religion,  Zoroastrianism,  indige- 
nous to  the  Eastern  Iran,  with  its  dualism  and 
reverence  of  fire  as  the  sacred  symbol,  exercised 
considerable  influence  upon  the  Hebrews.  Some 
of  the  Iranians  (Persians  and  Parsis  in  par- 
ticular) have  from  time  immemorial  been  de- 
voted to  commerce,  and  have  spread  Persian  in- 
fluence to  the  Red  Sea  on  the  west,  and  to  the 
western  shores  of  India  in  the  other  direction, 
while  northward  they  have  carried  it  into  Siberia 
and  China.  The  best  side  of  the  Iranians  of 
the  present  time  is  seen  in  the  educational  and 
charitable  activities  of  the  great  Parsi  mer- 
chants of  India,  who  in  many  respects  are  set- 
ting examples  for  the  whole  world.  The  worst 
is  seen  in  some  of  the  aspects  of  Persian  tyr- 
anny. All  grades  between  still  exist  here  and 
there  over  the  wide  Iranian  land.  The  Iranians 
in  general  are  judged  by  Ripley  to  belong  phys- 
ically to  the  'Mediterranean'  race,  their  ideal 
type  represented  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
Farsis  about  the  ancient  Persepolis  and  the  Luris 
of  the  mountains  of  Western  Persia,  having 
been  modified  in  the  southwest  by  the  Semitic 
intruders,  in  the  east  and  northeast  (the  mass 
of  the  people)  by  Mongolian  admixture,  and  on 
the  littoral  of  the  Arabian  Sea  toward  the 
southeast  by  Indian,  or  perhaps  Negritic,  addi- 
tions.    See  Iranian  Languages. 

Bibliography.  Besides  the  authorities  men- 
tioned under  the  subdivisions  of  the  Iranians, 
the  following  more  general  works  may  be  men- 
tioned here:  Spiegel,  Eranische  Altertums- 
kunde (Leipzig,  1871-78)  ;  Ayuso,  Iran  (Madrid, 
1876)  ;  De  Harlez,  Etudes  Eraniennes  (Paris, 
1880)  ;  Fontane,  Les  Iraniens  (Paris,  1881)  ; 
Spiegel,  Eran  (Berlin,  1883)  ;  Darmesteter, 
Etudes  Eraniennes  (Paris,  1883)  ;  De  Morgan, 
Mission  scientifique  en  Perse  (Paris,  1884-97)  ; 
Geiger,  Civilization  of  Eastern  Iran  in  Ancient 
Times  (Eng.  trans.  London,  1885)  ;  Spiegel,  Die 
arische  Periode  und  ihre  ZustUnde  (Leipzig, 
1887)  ;  Binder,  Au  Kurdistan  en  Mesopotamie  et 
en  Perse  (Paris,  1887)  ;  Houssaye,  Les  peuples 
actuels  de  la  Perse  (Lyon,  1887)  ;  Dieulafoy, 
La  Perse,  la  Chaldee  et  la  Susiane  (Paris, 
1887)  ;  Brunnhofer,  Iran  und  Turan  (Leipzig, 
1889)  ;  id.,  Vom  Pontus  his  sum  Indus  (1890)  ; 
and  the  sections  on  the  Persians  and  Iranians  in 
Ratzel,  History  of  Mankind  (Eng.  trans.,  Lon- 
don, 1898),  and  Ripley's  Races  of  Europe  (New 
York,  1899). 

IRANIAN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERA- 
TURES. Historically,  the  linguistic  and  liter- 
ary monuments  of  Iran  cover  a  period  of 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  years, 
dating    from    the    early    Zoroastrian    scriptures 
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and  the  Old  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
thnmgh  the  Pahlavi,  down  to  2^1odern  Persian 
literature.  From  the  standjMiint  of  »|)eech 
the  Iranian  tongues  are  most  closi'ly  allied  to 
the  Indie  languages,  and  together  they  make 
up  Uie  Indo-Ir&nian  group  (q.v.).  Three  great 
{>eriods  in  their  development  may  be  recognized — 
Did  Iranian,  Middle  Iranian,  and  New  or  Mod- 
ern Iranian.  (1)  The  first  of  these,  the  Old 
Iranian  period,  includes  the  Acesta  (q.v.)  and 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  antedates  the 
Christian  Era  by  fully  six  centuries,  although  it 
probably  extended  into  the  fourth  centurj'  a.d. 
There  is  practically  a  barren  period  of  five  cen- 
turies during  the  Parthian  sway,  from  the  third 
century  B.C.  to  the  early  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury A.D.,  during  which  time  there  are  no  real 
literary  monuments,  although  possibly  some  later 
Avestan  texts  may  have  been  composed,  and  cer- 
tain inscriptions  and  devices  in  coins  may  be 
cited  as  helping  to  eke  out "  our  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Iranian  period  till  the  rise  of  the 
Sassanian  monarchy  (a.d.  226).  (2)  The  Middle 
Iranian  period  dates  from  the  latter  event,  and 
extends  to  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  of 
our  era.  It  is  represented  by  the  language  and 
literature  known  as  Pahlavi  (q.v.),  including 
Huzvaresh,  Pazand,  and  Parsi.  (3)  The  New 
or  Modern  Iranian  period  begins  practically  in 
the  tenth  century  a.d.,  with  the  rise  of  the  Mod- 
em Persian  language  and  literature  (q.v.)  under 
Firdausi  (q.v.)  and  his  immediate  predecessors. 
Within  this  period,  besides  the  New  Persian, 
there  come  the  various  modem  Iranian  lan- 
guages and  tongues,  Afghan,  Baluchi,  Kurdish, 
Ossetish,  the  dialects  of  the  Pamir  and  Caspian 
districts,  and  the  dialects  of  Central  Iran.  All  the 
Iranian  languages  have  certain  phonetic  charac- 
teristics which  mark  them  and  distinguish  them 
from  the  kindred  group  of  Indie  tongues.  Most 
conspicuous  among  these  are:  (1)  The  change 
of  Indo-Germanic  s  into  Iranian  h;  e.g.  Skt.  8am4, 
'same,'  'like,'  'all'  =  Av.  hama,  OPers.  hama. 
Phi.  hamak,  Paz.  hama,  NPers.  hamah,  Bal. 
hama(k),  Kurd  hamu;  (2)  the  presence  of  the 
voiced  sibilants  z,  z,  e.g.  Skt.  janu,  'knee'  =  Av. 
zdnu.  Phi.  ZQHuk,  NPers.  zanA,  Afgh.  zangHn, 
Bal.  zan,  Kurd,  zan;  Skt.  hahu,  'arm' =  Av. 
hizu.  Phi.  hazih,  hazuk,  NTers.  Idzu;  Skt. 
mrdikd  (Vedit  mrlikd),  'mercy'  =  Av.  manz- 
dika;  (3)  the  use  of  spirants  instead  of  aspi- 
rates, as  well  as  a  general  tendency  to  spi- 
rantization  {th,  6,  gh,  y.  etc.);  (4)  there  are 
numerous  minor  phonetic,  morphological,  and 
syntactical  features  which  can  be  discussed  only 
in  a  technical  treatment  of  the  individual  lan- 
guages concerned.  The  details  regarding  the 
various  Iranian  literatures,  Avesta,  Old  Persian, 
Pahlavi,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  separate 
articles  devoted  to  those  subjects.  The  modem 
Iranian  languages  are  written  in  the  Arabic 
script,  the  ancient  Persian  inscriptions  in  wedge- 
shaped  letters  borrowed  from  the  Babylonian 
characters,  while  the  Pahlavi  and  Avesta  are  in 
a  script  based  on  the  Semitic  writing  and  read 
from  right  to  left. 

Consult :  Linguistic  monographs  in  Geiger  and 
Kuhn,  Grundriss  der  iranischen  Philologie 
(Strassburg,  1895-1902)  :  Gray,  Indo-Iranian 
Phonology  (New  York,  1902). 

LRAPUATO,  e'ri-pu-a'td.  A  district  town  in 
the  Mexican   Province   of  Guanajuato,   situated 


on  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  33  miles  from 
Guanajuato,  the  capital  of  the  province  (Map  : 
Mexico,  H  7;.  Its  climate  is  so  equable  thai 
strawberries  are  marketed  the  year  round.  It 
has  a  number  of  old  convents  and  churchet. 
Population,  in  1895,  18,593. 

IBAWADI,  ir'4-wa'dl.  A  river  of  Farther 
India.    See  Ikrawaudy. 

TTIAYA,  *-ra'y&.  A  ilalay-Negrito  people  in 
Isabela  Province,  Luzon;  akio  called  Malingas. 
See  PuiLippixE  IsuiKos. 

IBBIT,  *r-b*t'.  The  capital  of  a  district  in 
the  Russian  Government  of  Perm,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Irbit  with  the  Nitza  (Map: 
Russia,  K  3).  It  is  famous  chiefly  for  its  an- 
nual fair,  instituted  in  1643  and  second  only  to 
that  of  Nizhni-Novgorod.  It  lasts  the  whole 
mouth  of  February,  and  is  visited  by  about 
20,000  people.  The  chief  articles  of  commerce 
are  manufactures  from  Russia,  textiles  and  tea 
from  the  East,  animal  products  from  Siberia. 
The  annual  value  of  goods  brought  to  the  fair 
exceeds  $20,000,000.  Irbit  has  steam  communi- 
cation with  some  porta  on  the  rivers  Tobol, 
Irtvsh,  and  Obi.  Irbit  was  founded  bv  the 
Tatars  in  1633.     Population,  in  1897,  20,064. 

rRF.T)F.T.T.,  Ir'del,  James  (1750-99).  An 
American  jurist,  bom  in  Lewes,  England.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  British 
merchant  largely  oigaged  in  the  American  trade, 
who  secured  for  him  a  position  in  the  customs 
service  of  North  Carolina.  He  entered  as  a 
deputy  collector  in  1767,  finally  becoming  in 
1774  collector  of  royal  customs  for  the  entire 
colony.  Meanwhile  he  had  studied  law,  and  had 
been  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  controversies  between  England  and  the 
colonists  he  openly  showed  his  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  his  adopted  country,  resigned  the 
collectorship,  and  entered  enthusiastically  into 
the  work  of  organizing  the  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment. The  necessity  for  a  reorganization  of 
the  law  courts  appealed  to  him  particularly, 
and  to  this  work  he  devoted  his  best  eflForts.  In 
December,  1777,  he  was  chosen  a  judge  of  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1787  was 
commissioned  by  the  Legislature  to  revise  and 
codify  the  statutes  of  the  State,  which  resulted 
in  the  impwrtant  publication  known  as  IredelVa 
Revision  of  the  Statutes  of  Xorth  Carolina 
(1791).  He  was  an  ardent  Federalist,  but 
with  his  political  associates  could  not  overcome 
the  opposition  which  prevented  North  Carolina 
from  accepting  the  Constitution  until  several 
months  after  Washington's  inau^ration.  In 
February,  1790,  he  was  named  by  President 
Washington  as  associate  justice  of  the  L'nited 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  which  capacity  he 
seT^-ed  until  his  death.  Consult  McRhee.  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  James  Iredell    (1857). 

IBEDELI*,  Jakes  (1788-1853).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist  and  legislator,  son  of  Justice  James 
Iredell  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
He  was  bom  at  Edenton,  Chowan  Co.,  N.  C. ; 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1806.  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  North  Carolina, 
In  the  War  of  1812  he  raised  and  commanded  a 
company  of  North  Carolina  volunteers.  His 
political  career  began  in  1816,  with  his  election 
to  the  State  Legislature.  To  this  body  he  was 
repeatedly  reelected,  was  Speaker  of  the  Lower 
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House  in  1817-18,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  term  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court 
in  1819,  served  until  his  election  as  Governor  of 
the  State  in  1827.  In  the  following  year  he 
succeeded  Nathaniel  JMacon  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  serving  until  1831,  when  he  retired  per- 
manently from  public  life  and  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  lie  was  a  commissioner  to  revise 
the  statutes  of  North  Carolina,  the  result  of 
his  labors  being  the  publication  of  the  Revised 
■Statutes  (1836-37),  and  as  the  reporter  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  for  many  years  he 
compiled  twenty-one  volumes  of  Reports.  He  also 
published  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Executors 
and  Administrators  (1837),  and  Digest  of  Re- 
ported Cases  in  the  Courts  of  North  Carolina, 
1116  to  mo   (1839-46). 

IRELAND,  Ir-'land.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
great  islands  forming  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  rises  from  the 
continental  shelf  amid  shallow  waters,  the  line 
marking  a  depth  of  600  feet  running  from  25  to 
100  miles  west  of  the  Irish  coast.  Beyond  this 
line  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  rapidly  to 
oceanic  depths.  Ireland  is  thus  essentially  a 
part  of  Europe,  and  lies  on  the  western  rim 
of  the  mighty  land  mass  of  Eurasia.  Its  area 
is  32,583  square  miles,  including  about  500,000 
acres  in  water  areas.  Ireland  extends  through 
nearly  four  degrees  of  latitude,  from  the  parallel 
of  51°  26'  N.  to  that  of  55°  21'. 

Topography.  On  the  east,  along  the  waters 
of  the  Irish  Sea  and  Saint  George's  Channel, 
which  separate  Ireland  from  England  and  Wales, 
the  coast  is  comparatively  straight  for  long 
stretches,  and  has  few  deep  indentations.  On 
the  west,  however,  where  the  coast  is  exposed  to 
the  gales  of  the  Atlantic,  the  sea  penetrates  far 
into  the  land  through  long,  deep  valleys.  These 
valleys  are  true  fiords  like  those  of  the  west 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Norway,  and,  as  in  those 
countries,  at  the  entrance  to  the  inlets  and  all 
along  the  coast  there  are  hundreds  of  little  isl- 
ands that  were  torn  from  the  mainland  mass  by 
ocean  storms  and  other  destructive  influences. 
The  northwestern  edge  of  Europe,  therefore,  has 
the  same  general  characteristics  from  Bantry 
Bay,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Ireland,  to 
the  North  Cape,  far  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
in  Scandinavia.  The  chief  ports  of  Ireland  are 
Belfast,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  London- 
derry. The  west-coast  ports  are  of  little  im- 
portance except  in  the  coasting  trade. 

In  its  general  surface  Ireland  may  be  de- 
scribed as  basin  -  shaped.  A  traveler  sailing 
along  the  coast  waters  might  get  the  idea  that 
Ireland  is  very  mountainous.  As  he  nears  the 
coast  from  Holyhead — ^the  common  route  from 
England  to  Dublin — he  sees  the  blue  line  of  the 
Wicklow  Mountains  rising  2000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  details  come  into  view  as  he  ap- 
proaches Dublin.  He  sees  the  rounded  bosses 
of  Killiney  and  the  grim  promontories  of  Howth 
and  Bray,  which  are  only  the  outliers  of  the 
high  granite  moorlands  that  stretch  away  for 
70  miles  to  the  south.  Farther  north,  between 
Dundalk  and  Dundrum  bays,  he  sees  a  still  more 
rugged  and  picturesque  coast,  with  the  huge 
domes  of  the  Mourne  Mountains  rising  above  it: 
and  then  at  Belfast  come  into  view  the  long, 
black  scarps,  terraced  and  uninviting,  which 
form  the  edges  of  the  high  plateau  behind  them. 


Bounding  the  north  coast,  he  sees  along  the  At- 
lantic shores  of  Donegal  and  Mayo  great  walls 
of  rock,  2000  feet  high  in  places,  the  finest  clifls 
in  the  British  Isles;  and  down  the  west  coast 
are  the  rugged  heights  of  Connaught,  the  high 
limestone  terraces  of  northern  Clare,  and,  far- 
ther south,  range  after  range  extends  along  the 
shores  till  they  culminate  in  the  gray  masses 
that  look  down  on  Bantry  Bay.  The  highest 
peak  is  Carrantuo  Hill  (Carran  Tual),  near  the 
picturesque  Lakes  of  Killarney,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  3,414  feet  above  the  sea.  The  in- 
terior of  the  northern  portion  of  the  country, 
from  the  latitude  of  Belfast,  is  partly  broken  and 
mountainous.  The  same  is  true  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  a  little  south  of  the  latitude 
of  Dublin. 

Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  the  highlands  of 
Ireland  are  masked  upon  its  margin.  The  central 
area  is  a  wide  depression,  in  which  numerous  bogs 
and  lakes  have  formed.  When  the  traveler 
crosses  Ireland,  from  Dublin  to  Galway  (115 
miles),  for  example,  he  meets  scarcely  a  hill  on 
the  way.  He  may  travel  over  large  parts  of  the 
central  regions  and  feel  himself  on  a  great  plain 
above  which  hills  or  ranges  of  elevated  surface 
rise  here  and  there,  though  they  are  quite  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  the  wide  expanse 
of  brown  bog  or  level  meadow  land. 

Hydrography.  There  is  no  well-defined  water- 
parting  feature  in  the  country  with  rivers  radiat- 
ing from  it.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why 
a  stream  rising  in  one  of  the  central  counties 
should  flow  to  the  Irish  Sea  rather  than  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  central  plain,  in  fact,  is 
a  gathering  ground  for  the  waters  that  flow  down 
the  inner  slopes  of  the  bordering  hills,  and  for 
the  rock  waste  that  they  carry  with  them.  Most 
of  the  plain  is  not  over  500  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  water  parting  between  the  eastern  and 
western  rivers  may  be  traced  from  Lough 
Foyle  to  Mizen  Head;  but  it  is  a  winding  line, 
marked  by  no  definite  and  determining  surface 
features. 

Tlie  rainfall  is  abundant  in  the  central  plain, 
with  the  result  that  the  slow-moving  rivers 
W'iden  into  long  lakes  or  loughs.  The  Shannon 
and  Erne  rivers  are  formed  by  these  lakes, 
joined  by  stretches  of  river,  the  river  sections 
being  not  very  much  longer  than  the  lakes.  The 
northern  part  of  the  central  plain  is  drained  by 
the  Erne.  The  centre  of  the  plain  is  drained 
by  the  Shannon,  which  empties  into  the  Atlantic 
through  a  wide  estuary  70  miles  in  length.  The 
Shannon,  250  miles  long,  is  the  longest  river  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Nearly  half  of  it  above  the 
estuary  is  made  up  of  the  three  lakes  Allen,  Bee, 
and  Derg.  All  the  most  important  rivers  rise 
on  the  plain,  the  mountain  streams  being  too 
limited  in  length  and  drainage  area  to  have  large 
volumes.  Some  of  the  plain  streams,  like  the 
Boj'ne,  are  true  rivers,  and  not  made  up  partly 
of  lakes.  A  few  of  these  sluggish  rivers  serve 
as  means  of  communication  with  the  interior, 
and  their  usefulness  is  augmented  by  the  con- 
siderably developed  canal  system  of  the  country. 
The  Shannon  River,  navigable  by  large  steamers 
for  129  miles,  is  connected  with  Dublin  by  the 
Grand  and  Royal  canals,  thus  afi'ording  water 
communication  across  the  island.  Bogs  covering 
a  large  part  of  the  plain  are  the  source  of  peat, 
so  extensively  used  in  Ireland  for  fuel.  The 
Bog  of  Allen,  to  the  east  of  the  centre  of  the 
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plain,  is  the  most  extensive  of  these  wet,  barren 

region*. 

CuMATE.  The  most  potent  factor  in  deter- 
ininiug  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  prevailing  westerly  winds  blowing 
over  the  broad  expanse  of  water  are  tempered 
by  the  influence  of  its  comparatively  warm  sur- 
face, so  that  the  mean  winter  temperature  of 
Inland  is  20°  to  30°  F.  higher  than  that  of 
pla(i"i  on  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  in 
America  and  in  Western  Russia.  The  influence 
of  the  equable  sea  climate  is  also  very  pro- 
nounced in  summer,  the  mean  summer  tempera- 
ture of  Ireland  being  from  5°  to  10°  F.  lower 
than  that  of  Eastern  Prussia.  Ireland  has  the 
greatest  advantages,  both  as  to  temperature  and 
lainfall,  that  an  insular  climate  affords.  It 
also  has  the  disadvantages,  as,  for  example,  the 
unpleasant  damp  winds  that  sweep  in  from  the 
ocean,  and  the  fog  and  mist  that  hang  around 
the  tlanks  of  the  hills.  The  large  average  rain- 
fall clothes  Ireland  with  the  vivid  garb  of  green 
that  has  made  it  known  as  "the  Emerald  Isle.' 
The  largest  rainfall  is  in  the  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous districts  bordering  the  island  on  the 
west,  south,  and  east  sides.  The  drier  region 
is  the  central  plain.  The  averages  for  the  wet- 
ter districts  were  43.56  inches  in  1879  and  36.36 
inches  in  1896;  the  averages  for  the  drier  cen- 
tral plain  were  34.39  inches  in  1879  and  34.07 
inches  in  1896. 

Soils.  The  fertility  of  Irish  soils  has  long 
been  recognized.  About  half  of  the  island  is 
formed  of  limestone,  whose  soils  are  proverbially 
rich.  The  red  marls,  calcareous  grits,  slate,  and 
igneous  rocks  have  also  contributed  fertilizing 
elements.  Tlie  fact  that  the  former  glacial  con- 
ditions transported  the  rocks  of  many  localities 
and  mixed  them  with  those  of  others  has,  as  in 
England,  been  very  beneficial  to  the  agricultural 
interests.  Thus  limestone  detritus  from  the 
central  plain  was  spread  over  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  outside  of  it,  contributing  ele- 
ments of  fertility  which  the  local  rocks  did  not 
possess.  In  some  regions  the  soil  is  naturally 
poor,  and  in  many  others  bad  tillage  or  over- 
cropping has  reduced  fertility.  Bog  and  barren 
mountain  lands  cover  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
area. 

Flora.  The  Irish  flora  consists  largely  of 
English  migrants,  and  England  in  turn  derived 
most  of  her  flora  from  the  neighboring  continent. 
The  sedges,  rushes,  and  ferns  are  most  abundant 
in  the  wetter  west.  Grass  is  by  far  the  largest 
product  of  the  soil  in  every  county  of  Ireland. 
The  pastoral  lands  (permanent  grass)  include 
about  four-fifths,  and  the  arable  lands  (cereal, 
root,  and  fibre  crops,  and  hay  under  rotation) 
one-fifth  of  all  lands  utilized  for  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  purposes.  The  forests  (chiefly  oak 
and  beech  in  the  lower  grounds,  and  birch  and 
pines  in  the  higher  regions)  cover  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  area. 

Fattxa.  The  fauna  differs  in  no  marked  de- 
gree from  that  of  England  or  France,  and  is 
largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  great  Irish 
deer  and  the  garefowl  (q.v.)  were  exterminat- 
ed in  prehistoric  times;  and  since  civilization 
began  Ireland  has  lost  its  bear,  wolf,  wildcat, 
beaver,  native  cattle,  and  other  species  of  mam- 
mals and  birds.  Nothing  remains  except  the 
small  rodents  of  the  woods  and  fields,  and  such 
small  birds  as  belong  to  the  fields,  gardens,  and 


seashore.  The  popular  saying  that  there  are  no 
snakes  in  Ireland  is  true;  but  there  are  none  in 
(Scotland,  and  onl}'  two  species  in  England. 
British  standard  works  on  natural  history  cover 
Ireland,  but  it  has  had  also  a  special  treatise 
of  high  repute  in  Thompson,  Satural  History 
of  Ireland  (London,  1849-51). 

Geology.  The  central  plain  of  Ireland  is 
underlaid  by  limestone  strata  belonging  to  the 
basal  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 
Upper  Carboniferous  rocks,  including  the  coal 
measures,  were  originally  developed  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  but  they  have  been  removed  by  ero- 
sion, and  are  now  found  in  only  a  few  localities. 
The  highlands  bordering  and  partially  inclosing 
the  central  plain  have  a  more  varied  character. 
In  the  northwest — in  Don^al,  Derry,  Mayo,  and 
the  District  of  Connemara — the  moimtain  axis 
consists  of  crystalline  rocks,  which  give  way  on 
the  flanks  to  upturned  Paleozoic  sediments.  This 
structural  type  is  repeated  in  the  southeast,  in 
the  highlands  of  Leinster.  The  northern  coun- 
ties are  floored  largely  by  Silurian  rocks,  al- 
though there  are  small  areas  where  the  Permian, 
Cretaceous,  and  Triassie  formations  outcrop. 
The  Giant's  Causeway  (q.v.)  and  the  bold  cliffs 
of  the  northern  coast  owe  their  character  to 
basalt  intrusions.  In  the  southwestern  high- 
lands the  Old  Red  Sandstone  appears  along  the 
c-entral  ridges  which  are  the  axes  of  anticlinal 
folds,  while  the  synclinal  folds  consist  of  Car- 
boniferous limestone. 

Mixing.  Irish  coal  resources  are  insignificant 
compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain — a  fact 
which  has  placed  Ireland  at  a  serious  industrial 
disadvantage.  During  the  last  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  about  24  mines  were  in  opera- 
tion, employing  1000  persons  and  yielding  about 
125,000  tons  annually.  The  greater  part  of  the 
output  of  coal  is  of  the  anthracite  variety.  The 
iron-ore  resources  are  more  considerable,  but  in 
the  absence  of  coal  have  not  been  extensively 
exploited.  The  annual  output  during  the  last 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  about  100,- 
000  tons,  almost  the  whole  of  which  was  mined 
in  County  Antrim.  The  mining  of  copper,  which 
was  of  some  importance  for  many  years,  has 
almost  ceased.  In  1900  the  aggregate  value  of  all 
minerals  was  £239,740. 

Fisheries.  The  fishing  industry,  stimulated 
by  a  system  of  bounties  and  the  necessity  of 
drawing  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  population,  was 
%ery  active  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  1829  there  were  64,771  men  en- 
gaged in  the  industry;  but  the  cessation  of  the 
bounties  in  that  year  caused  a  decline.  Still 
more  disastrous  was  the  result  of  the  famine 
period  (1846),  due  to  the  blight  and  failure  of 
the  potato  crop,  and  only  in  recent  years  has 
there  been  a  revival  in  the  industry.  Deep- 
sea  and  coast  fishing  employed  6500  vessels  and 
26.073  men  in  1900,  as  against  6458  vessels  and 
24,528  men  in  1881.  The  total  annual  value  of 
the  catch,  including  shell-fish,  fluctuates  about 
£300,000.  Sialmon-fishing  is  extensively  pur- 
sued along  the  rivers  and  the  coasts,  employing 
from  12.000  to  13.000  men  and  yielding'  an 
annual  product  of  about  £300.000.'  The  had- 
dock fisheries  are  carried  on  in  the  region  to 
the  pa«t  of  the  Leinster  coast,  hake  fisheries 
on  the  southern  coast,  and  mackerel  on  the 
west  coast.     The  revival  of  the  fishing  industry 
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has  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Government 
as  one  of  the  means  of  bettering  the  conditions 
of  the  poverty-stricken  population.  Piers  and 
harbors  have  been  built  for  the  benefit  of  fisher- 
men, money  loaned  them,  and  their  interest  pro- 
tected by  close  inspection. 

Agricultube.  As  a  result  of  natural  and 
historical  conditions,  the  industrial  activity  of 
Ireland  is  largely  confined  to  agriculture.  Few 
countries  have  so  large  a  percentage  of  area 
adaptable  for  cultivation.  Most  of  the  waste 
lands  are  in  the  mountains  of  Western  and 
Southern  Ireland,  though  there  is  still  much 
unreclaimed  boggy  area  in  the  lowlands.  The  low- 
land region  is  naturally  of  a  high  degree  of  fer- 
tility. The  climate  is  warm  and  humid,  and 
consequently  favorable  to  the  growth  of  most 
plants,  though  the  humidity  is  too  great  in  some 
regions  to  allow  wheat  to  ripen  properly.  While 
the  country  is  favored  by  nature,  the  Irish  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  does  not  result  in  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people,  as  may  be  understood  in 
a  study  of  Irish  history.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  English  subjugation  of  Ireland  was  the 
confiscation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  land, 
and  the  granting  of  it  .in  large  dimensions  to 
English  citizens.  These  in  many  instances  were 
non-residents,  and  even  when  residents  they  did 
not  always  succeed  in  establishing  cordial  rela- 
tions with  the  tenantry,  who  were  not  forget- 
ful of  the  manner  in  which  the  landlord  (as  a 
class)  came  to  his  possession.  During  the  eigh- 
teenth century  Ireland  was  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  English  commercial  and  colonial  pol- 
icy, and  Irish  agricultural  products  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  English  markets.  Later  these 
restrictions  were  removed,  and  the  high  prices 
of  the  Napoleonic  war  period  gave  a  decided  im- 
petus to  agriculture.  During  the  first  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  general  move- 
ment toward  the  division  of  the  farms  into  small 
holdings — ^the  result  largely  of  the  landlords' 
desire  to  secure  greater  political  strength 
through  the  increase  in  the  number  of  ballots, 
and  of  the  extensive  practice  of  subletting  in- 
dulged in  by  the  middlemen. 

The  potato  blight  of  1845  precipitated  a  crisis, 
and  important  changes  date  from  this  event.  In 
great  measure  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  small  holding,  and  the  change  from 
tillage  to  pasturage.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  aided  in  the  relief  of  the  Irish,  but  later 
60  diminished  the  value  of  Irish  cereals  in  the 
English  markets  that  the  landholders  in  the  low- 
land regions  evicted  their  tenants  and  turned  the 
lands  into  pasture-fields.  The  evicted  tenants 
had  to  seek  a  location  in  the  less  desirable  re- 


the  privileges  of  the  landlord.  The  great  dimi- 
nution of  the  population  through  emigration  had 
the  effect  of  providing  more  labor  for  those 
who  remained,  though  too  often  the  location  of 
the  laborer  was  remote  from  the  labor.  On  the 
whole  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  improved. 
But  the  fact  that  tenant  and  landlord  were  of 
difTerent  race  and  religion  still  prevented  the 
development  of  sympathetic  and  harmonious  re- 
lations between  the  two,  and  the  prevalence  of 
tenantry  at  will  resulted  in  an  aggravating  un- 
certainty of  tenure,  and  prevented  the  discour- 
aged tenant  from  making  such  effort  to  improve 
his  holding  as  his  interests  demanded.  Accord- 
ingly the  land  question  persisted  and  became 
more  serious.  Relief  was  sought  through  the 
legislative  act  of  1870,  granting  compensation 
for  improvements  and  for  the  disturbance  occa- 
sioned by  removal,  and  through  the  act  of  1881, 
which  provided  for  a  fair  rent,  fixity  of  tenure, 
and  free  sale. 

The  period  for  which  rent  might  be  fixed  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  1881  was  fifteen  years, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  time  it  might  be  fixed 
again  for  another  fifteen  years.  From  1881  to 
1900  the  number  of  holdings  for  which  the  rent 
was  fixed  for  the  first  fifteen  years  was  328,720, 
embracing  9,859,970  acres,  the  per  cent,  of  the 
reduction  in  rent  being  20.8.  Those  upon  which 
rent  was  fixed  for  the  second  fifteen -year  period 
during  that  time  was  52,396,  embracing  1,432,- 
615  acres,  upon  which  there  was  an  additional 
rent  reduction  of  22  per  cent. 

A  still  more  radical  move  was  represented 
by  the  policy  of  enabling  the  peasant  to  purchase 
land.  The  Government  advances  money  for 
the  purchase  of  the  lands,  and  the  peasant  pays 
the  Government  in  annual  installments  for  a 
term  of  years.  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  1885 
and  its  amendment  of  1888,  there  had  been, 
prior  to  April,  1900,  25,368  loans,  or  a  total 
of  £9,992,640,  issued  to  tenants  to  assist  them 
in  purchasing  their  holdings.  Laws  passed  in 
1891  and  1896  provided  for  the  further  purchase 
of  land,  and  under  these  acts  19,227  loans  of 
£6,084,217  were  issued.  The  total  number  of 
loans  issued  in  Ulster  was  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  in  any  other  province,  although  the 
amount  did  not  very  greatly  exceed  that  of 
Munster.  Less  than  one-fourteenth  of  the  total 
amount  went  to  the  Province  of  Connaught. 
Under  the  land-improvement  acts  loans  were 
issued  between  1847  and  1900  amounting  to 
£5,239,220. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  hold- 
ings by  provinces,  grouped  into  nine  different 
classes    (1900)  : 


Holdings  (in  Acres) 


PROVINCES 

Not 
ex- 
ceed- 
ing 
1  acre 

From 
1  to5 
acres 

From 
5  to  15 
acres 

From 

15  to  30 

acres 

From 

30  to  50 

acres 

From 

50  to  100 

acres 

From 

100  to  200 

acres 

From 

200  to  500 

acres 

Above 
500 
acres 

Total 

24,301 

21,949 

18,962 

6,636 

17,426 
11,493 
20,672 
12,563 

25.255 
19.349 
63.555 
46,592 

21,952 

24,288 
53,622 
33.688 

15,222 
22,271 
24,989 
11,567 

14,039 

22,602 

14,461 

6,474 

6,890 
9,325 
3,725 
3.111 

2,829 
2,680 
1,031 
1,679 

411 
383 
263 

482 

128,325 
134,340 
201,280 
122  792 

Ulster 

Totals  for  Ireland 

71,848 

62,154 

154,751 

133,550 

74,049 

57,576 

23,051 

8,219 

1,539 

586,737 

gions.  In  Ulster  the  tenant  fared  somewhat  Compared  with  1881,  there  has  been  a  decided 
better;  for  there  custom  had  long  recognized  a  increase  in  the  holdings  of  less  than  one  acre 
sort  of  tenant  right,  which  operated  to  restrict     (20,852),  and  an  increase  in  all  groups  of  50 
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acres  and  up  as  follows:  Farms  in  the  group  30  The  number  of  milch  cows  decreased  both  rela- 

to  50  acres  increased  in  number  ltkJ4 ;  50  to  100  tively    and   absolutely   during   this    period,    the 

acres,  1975;   100  to  200  acres,  837;  200  to  500  number   in    1901    being    1,482,483,    or    31.7    per 

acres,   15;   and  the  number  in  the  group  above  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cattle.     In  the  last 

500  increased  109.     The  three  remaining  groups  years   of   the   nineteenth    century,    however,   the 

dtxreased  as  follows:  The  1  to  5  acre  group  de-  number  of  milch  cows  showed  a  tendency  to  in- 

i reused   4917    in    number;    the    group    5    to    15  crease.     The  short-homed  variety  of  cattle  pre- 

acn-s,  9264;   and  the  group  30  to  50  decreased  dominates.     The  following  table  shows  the  num- 

2203.  ber  of  the  different  varieties  of  domestic  animals 

With   regard   to  the  change  from  tillage  to  for  the  years  1881  and  1900: 


Hones      Mulea 

A»es 

Cattle 

Sheep 

I^          Goats 

Poultry 

1881   

548,374     26,392 
566.978     30.678 

187,143 
242,247 

3.956.595 
4.608.550 

3.256.185 
4,386,876 

1.095.830     266.078 
1,268.521     306.078 

13.972.426 

1900 

18,547.307 

pasturage  since  the  famine,  the  decrease  was 
greatest  for  cereals.  This  acreage  was  2,832,564 
in  1855,  and  only  1,317,574  in  1901.  The  de- 
crease in  the  root  crops  was  also  large,  the  total 
acreage  being  1.444.390  in  1855,  against  1,079,- 
443  in  1901.  The  meadow  crops  increased  dur- 
ing the  same  period  from  1,314.807  to  2,178.592 
acres.  The.  following  table  shows  in  more  de- 
tail the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  period 
1855  to  1901: 


A  peculiarity  of  stock-raising  in  Ireland,  espe- 
cially cattle-raising,  is  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  animals  marketed  each  year  is  not  pre- 
pared for  the  market  in  Ireland,  but  is  shipped 
to  Great  Britain  for  that  purpose.  Ireland  is 
not  excelled  in  the  production  of  the  grade  of 
horses  of  the  hunter  type,  this  type  being  raised 
mainly  in  the  country  south  of  the  Boyne  River. 
Heavy  cart-horses  are  raised  principally  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  from  Wexford  to  London- 


Oats 
(acres) 


Meadow 
(acres) 


Wheat 
(acres) 


Barl^ 
(acres) 


Flax 
(acres) 


Potatoes 
(acres) 


Turnips 
(acres) 


Mangel- 
wurad 

and  beet 

root 

(acres) 


Total 
(acres) 


1855 

1890 

1901 

Rate  per  cent,  increase  or  de- 
crease  


2,118,858  1,314,807  445,775  226.629 
1,221,013  2,093,634i  92,341  182.058 
1.099.335  2.178.592     42.934  1£1.534 


—48.1       +65.7 


—90.4—28.7 


97.075 
96396 
55.442 

— 42.9 


982.301 
780.801 
635.321 

—35.3 


366.953 
295.386 
288,759 

—21.0 


22..567  5,574,965 
46,457  4.808,586 
77.457  14.540.374 

+243.2      —18.5 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  actual  decrease 
was  shown  by  oats,  but  the  largest  per  cent, 
decrease  was  in  wheat,  the  growing  of  the  latter 
crop  having  become  altogether  unimportant.  The 
continued  decrease  in  the  cereal  crops  in  the  last 
third  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  attributed  to 
the  fall  in  price  of  those  commodities  resulting 
from  foreign  competition,  together  with  the  su- 
perior adaptability  of  Irish  soil  for  pasturage. 
Cereal  production  is  carried  on  in  all  the  prov- 
inces, but  oats  are  most  important  in  Lister,  and 
the  raising  of  barley  is  largely  centred  in  Lein- 
ster.  Potatoes  still  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant food  staple  grown  in  Ireland;  the  average 
acreage,  however,  has  fallen  off  nearly  one-third 
since  1850. 

In  1901  the  area  under  crops,  including  clover, 
sainfoin,  and  grasses  for  hay,  amounted  to 
3,069,789  acres,  the  area  under  grass,  including 
temporary  pasture  and  hay  mown  on  perma- 
nent pasture,  12.138.500  acres;  \mder  small 
fruit  and  fallow,  10.886  acres;  under  woods  and 

Elantations,    309,741    acres;    imder    bog    waste, 
arren   mountain,   water,   and   marsh,   4,804,428 
acres. 

STOCK-RAisrjfG.  The  increased  importance  of 
stock-raising  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  sho^m  from  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  cattle  per  1000  acres  of  the  total  area  in- 
creased from  143  in  1851  to  230  in  1901,  while 
the  nun.ber  of  sheep  per  1000  acres  increased 
from  102  to  215,  and  the  number  of  hogs  in- 
creased from  52  to  60  during  the  same  period. 
The  large  number  of  cattle  is  particularly  note- 
worthy, there  being  in  Ireland  more  head,  area 
for  area,  than  in  any  other  European  country. 


derry.  On  the  western  seaboard,  especially  in 
Galway  and  !Mayo,  ponies  are  the  predominating 
breed.  The  raising  of  horses  for  general  purposes 
is  more  widely  distributed,  with  Lister  in  the 
lead.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that 
the  rapidly  growing  poultry  industry-  has  at- 
tained large  proportions.  A  significant  develop- 
ment latterly  has  been  the  grovrth  in  agricultural 
cooperation.  There  was  one  co«">perative  society 
in  1890;  in  1901  there  were  187  dairy  and  agri- 
cultural societies  with  81  auxiliaries;  106  agri- 
cultural societies;  102  cooperative  banks;  29 
poultry  societies;  46  miscellaneous  societies;  and 
2  federations — making  a  total  of  553  societies, 
having  an  aggregate  membership  of  51,000. 
Lister  leads  in  the  movement;  Leinster  falls 
furthest  behind. 

iL\:xuFACTUBES.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The 
adverse  conditions  iniposied  upon  them  in  former 
centuries  by  the  British  Government  hampere<l 
their  development,  and  the  absence  of  local  coal 
resources  and  the  general  non-prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  social  life  of  the  country  have  lim- 
ited its  development  in  recent  years.  The  history 
of  the  manufacturing  industries,  however,  is  a 
record  of  long  and  desperately  continued  strug- 
gle, and  is  not  without  its  periods  of  success.  In 
scope  the  industries  have  been  largely  confined  to 
the  textiles — wool,  linen,  and  silk.  Prior  to  the 
time  of  (Tharles  II.  manufactures  of  Irish  woolens 
were  well  known  in  many  colonial  and  foreign 
markets.  But  the  navigation  acts  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  I.  and  IT.  cut  Ireland  off  from  the 
British  market,  while  those  of  William  LII. 
severed  Ireland  from  all  foreign  markets.     The 
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country  could  only  export  woolens  to  the  Eng- 
lish markets  under  heavy  duty,  thus  limiting  it 
practically  to  the  local  home  market.  When  the 
American  Colonies  revolted,  these  restrictions 
were  removed.  But  by  this  time  the  industry 
had  secured  so  great  a  lead  in  England  that  with 
the  additional  advantage  given  to  the  latter 
country  through  the  abundance  of  coal  which 
now  began  to  supply  power  for  the  industry,  Ire- 
land was  not  able  to  regain  its  former  promi- 
nence. The  best  known  of  the  Irish  woolens  are 
the  tweeds.  They  are  noted  for  their  durability. 
In  1899  there  were  3323  persons  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen,  worsted,  and  shoddy 
goods. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  by  the  Irish  was  not 
at  first  so  detrimental  to  English  interests  as 
was  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  and  it  fared 
much  better  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  In- 
deed, for  a  period,  the  linen  industry  became 
prominent  as  the  woolen  industry  decreased.  The 
Lord  Deputy'  Strafford  and  his  successor,  Or- 
mond,  did  all  within  their  power  to  encourage 
the  industry,  as  did  both  the  Irish  and  the  Eng- 
lish Parliaments — the  latter  allowing  the  prod- 
ucts to  enter  England  free  of  duty.  The  superior 
methods  of  manufacture  in  vogue  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands  were  studied,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  induce  skilled  workmen  from  these  coun- 
tries to  migrate  to  Ireland.  With  these  and 
other  advantages,  the  industry  increased,  but  only 
at  last  to  excite  the  ill  will  of  England,  which 
closed  its  markets  to  many  varieties  of  the  Irish 
products,  and  thus  seriously  hampered  the  in- 
dustry in  spite  of  the  generous  aid  it  continued 
to  receive  from  the  Irish  Government.  The  'wet 
spinning'  process  of  linen  manufacture  was  in- 
troduced between  1825  and  1830,  and  the  factory 
system  grew  rapidly.  The  extreme  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  gives  to  Irish  linen  that  delicate 
whiteness  which  is  unobtainable  in  any  other 
country.  The  number  of  spindles  used  in  its 
manufacture  increased  from  396,338  in  1850  to 
826,743  in  1879,  since  which  time  they  have  not 
greatly  increased,  having  been  835,100  in  1900. 
The  power-looms,  however,  increased  from  21,177 
in  1880  to  32,245  in  1900.  In  1899  there  were 
67,957  persons  employed  in  the  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute  industries. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  are  almost 
wholly  centred  in  Ulster.  The!  shirt-manufactur- 
ing industry  has  become  very  important  in  Lon- 
donderry Coimty.  Huguenots  immigrating  to 
Ireland  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  introduced  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and 
for  a  time  it  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity,  but 
it  almost  died  out  before  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  large  number  of  factories 
changed  from  linen  to  cotton  manufacture,  and 
over  100,000  spindles  were  at  one  time  used  in 
the  latter  industry.  But  with  the  introduction 
of  flax-spinning  machinery  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  practically  ceased. 

Ship-building  is  a  long-established  industry,  and 
became  especially  prominent  during  the  last 
three  or  four  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Belfast  is  the  centre  of  the  industry ;  the  principal 
yard  at  this  place  employed  9000  men  at  the 
close  of  the  century,  and  produced  a  larger  an- 
nual tonnage  than  any  other  yard  in  the  world. 
The  whole  fleet  of  the  White  Star  Line,  including 
the   Oceanic,   the    Celtic,   and   the    Ccdric,   were 


built  at  this  yard.  Ship-building  on  a  small 
scale  is  carried  on  at  Haulbowline,  and  has  been 
recently  revived  at  Londonderry  and  Dublin,  In 
1900,  21  steam  vessels  were  built  in  Ireland,  with 
a  net  tonnage  of  94,606,  The  milling  industry 
is  steadily  declining.  The  number  of  mills  de- 
creased from  1482  in  1891  to  1351  in  1901,  and 
their  average  output  also  diminished.  Importa- 
tions of  flour  increased  in  amount  during  this 
time,  and  importations  of  wheat  decreased.  Prior 
to  1870  there  was  a  thriving  leather  industry, 
but  machine  methods  were  not  adopted,  and  it 
has  become  insignificant. 

The  home  industries  are  still  widely  spread 
through  Ireland,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  contribute 
largely  to  tlie  well-being  of  the  people.  Impor- 
tant among  these  home  industries  are  hand  laiit- 
ting,  hand  embroidery,  and  lace-making. 

The  brewing  and  distilling  branches  have  be- 
come the  most  important  of  the  Irish  industries, 
whether  estimated  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  persons  employed  or  the  value  of  the  product. 
The  output  of  the  distilleries  increased  from 
4,801,000  gallons  in  1861  to  14,221,520  in  1901. 
It  has  for  a  number  of  years  exceeded  in  amount 
the  output  of  English  distilleries  and  equaled 
nearly  one-half  that  of  Scotland.  The  produc- 
tion of  beer  increased  from  1,437,703  barrels  in 
1861  to  3,149,142  in  1901,  the  latter  figure  being 
less  than  one-tenth  the  total  output  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  same  year,  though  greater  than 
the  amount  consumed  in  Ireland.  Irish  beer  is 
remarkable  for  its  purity,  being  made  almost  ex- 
clusively from  malt.  The  largest  part  of  it  con- 
sists of  porter,  which  first  became  the  popular 
drink  between  1850  and  1860. 

Transpobtation.  The  railway  system  has 
been  constructed,  owned,  and  controlled  by  pri- 
vate capital.  The  system  is  peculiar  on  account 
of  its  large  number  of  small  lines,  controlled  by 
separate  companies.  In  1900  there  were  17  prin- 
cipal railway  companies  and  32  subordinate  com- 
panies. Since  1849  the  main  lines  have  had  a 
uniform  gauge.  The  total  mileage  increased  from 
1988  in  1871  to  3183  in  1900.  The  principal 
lines  are  the  Great  Southern  and  W^estern,  the 
Midland  Great  Western,  the  Great  Northern,  and 
the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties.  The  number 
of  passengers  carried  increased  from  15,547,934 
in  1871  to  22,202,258  in  1891,  and  27,649,815  in 
1900.  The  tourist  traffic  is  comparatively  large, 
and  receives  special  attention.  Since  1889  a 
number  of  narrow-gauge  railways,  with  a  total  of 
about  300  miles,  have  been  constructed,  most  of 
which  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  island. 
Ireland  has  a  number  of  canals  and  canalized 
rivers. 

Commerce,  Irish  commerce  is  mainly  with 
Great  Britain,  and  consists  of  the  exportation  of 
raw  products  and  the  importation  of  manu- 
factured articles.  The  exportation  of  live  stock 
leads,  and  constantly  increases  as  the  pastoral 
industry  grows  in  importance.  In  1900  there 
were  745.519  head  of  cattle,  862,263  sheep,  and 
715,202  hogs  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  as  against 
571,557  cattle,  577,626  sheep,  and  382,995  hogs 
in  1881,  Exports  of  fish  are  also  important.  The 
leading  manufactured  article  exported  is  linen. 
It  amounts  to  over  £6,000,000  in  value  annually. 
Whiskies  and  beers  are  also  shipped  in  consider- 
able quantities.  The  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  British  possessions  are  quite  small, 
having  amounted,  in  1900,  to  only  £1,302,048.  The 
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imports  from  foreign  countries  and  British  p<»* 
sessions,  however,  are  considerable, and  are  rapidly 
growing  in  importance.  These  consist  largely 
of  grains — corn  and  wheat — from  the  United 
States,  and  i\ax  and  tow  from  Belgium  and  Rus- 
sia. The  trade  policy  of  Great  Britain  applies 
uniformly  to  Ireland.  Only  a  few  articles  like 
tea,  tobacco,  and  liquors  are  subject  to  import 
duties.  For  a  discussion  of  the  tariff  duties,  see 
FitioHCc,  under  Great  Britain. 

SiiirpiXG.  The  largest  part  of  the  trade  of 
Ireland  is  through  the  porta  of  Belfast  and  Dub- 
lin, lie! fast  leads,  both  in  the  amount  of  foreign 
and  of  the  total  trade,  the  total  tonnage  clearing 
this  port  in  1900  having  been  2,325,936,  while  the 
tonnage  entering  and  clearing,  excluding  coastwise 
trade,  was  685,750  tons  for  the  same  year.  The 
foreign  trade  was  72  per  cent,  greater  in  1900 
than  that  for  1890.  The  foreign  trade  of  Dublin 
decreased  somewhat  during  the  same  period.  The 
total  tonnage  clearing  at  the  Dublin  port  in  1899 
was  1,220.700.  In  1900  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
entering  Irish  ports  with  cargoes,  engaged  in 
British  trade,  was  6,325,173,  and  the  tonnage 
clearing  was  4,467,434,  while  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  foreign  trade  were  respectively 
178,775  and  8316. 

Banks.  Ireland  has  nine  banks,  all  of  which 
are  joint-stock,  and  six  of  which  are  note-issuing. 
They  have  all  adopted  limited  liability,  except 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  whose  liability  is  undeter- 
mined. The  authorized  issue  of  notes  may  be 
exceeded  if  specie  is  held  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  excess.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  manages  the 
public  debt  of  Ireland  free  of  charge.  In  1865 
the  interest  on  advances  to  the  Government  was 
reduced  to  3  per  cent.  In  June,  1900.  besides  the 
nine  banks  there  were  559  branch  banks.  Tlie 
total  capital  reserve  and  undivided  profits  of 
these  568  institutions  were  £11,400.000,  deposits 
and  current  accounts  £47,700.000;  loans  and  dis- 
counts, £36.600,000.  The  cash  money  at  call  and 
short  notice  was  £9.900.000,  and  the  circulation, 
£6,400,000. 

Savings  Banks.  The  establishment  of  trus- 
tee savings  banks  dates  from  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  post-office  savings 
banks  from  1861.  The  greater  security  afforded 
by  the  latter  has  made  them  much  the  more 
popular,  and  deposits  in  them  have  become  over 
three  times  as  great  as  in  the  trustee  savings 
banks.  According  to  the  Savings-Bank  Act  of 
1893.  the  maximum  amount  which  each  depositor 
might  deposit  in  one  year  was  raised  from  £30 
to  £50,  and  the  annual  maximum  amount  of 
stock  which  might  be  purchased  was  raised  from 
£100  to  £200;  the  stockholding  limit  was  increased 
from  £300  to  £500.  These  changes  resulted  in  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  total  deposits.  In  1893 
the  trustee  savings  banks,  contained  £1.380.718 
deposits;  in  1890,  £2,035,000  and  in  1901,  £2,340- 
000.  The  deposits  in  the  post-office  savings  banks 
increased  from  £663,000  in  1870  to  £3.585.000  in 
1890,  and  £8,289,000  in  1901.  The  number  of 
open  accounts  in  all  savings  banks  increased 
from  177,628  in  1884  to  4.32,183  in  1900. 

Cooperati\t:  Credit  Associations.  The  want 
of  capital  sufficient  to  secure  an  improvement  of 
conditions  in  the  poorer  rural  sections  of  the 
west  and  south  of  Ireland  led  to  the  establish- 
ment (1895)  of  cooperative  credit  associations 
upon  the  Raiffeisen  system,  through  which  monev 


if)  loaned  to  persons  needing  it.     In  1901  there 
had  been  103  such  'banks'  established. 

Government.  The  chief  executive  officer  for 
the  government  of  Ireland  is  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council.  He  is  the 
personal  representative  of  the  Crown,  and  as  such 
cK-cupies  a  viceregal  position,  the  maintenance  of 
which  is  his  chief  function.  For  this  purpose  he 
receives  a  yearly  allowance  of  £20,000.  The 
actual  conduct  of  the  government  devolves  upon 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  is  president 
of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  when  Irish  affairs 
are  prominent  in  the  debates,  is  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  as  such  is  chietty  responsible  to  Par- 
liament for  the  manner  in  which  the  government 
of  the  island  is  administered. 

Since  the  Act  of  Union  { 1800)  Ireland  has  been 
without  a  Parliament  of  its  own,  but  is  repre- 
sented in  the  British  House  of  Lords  by  twenty- 
eight  temporal  peers  chosen  by  the  whole  body 
of  Irish  peers,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
103  commoners  chosen  by  an  electorate  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  by  which  English  com- 
moners are  elected,  namely,  a  household  and 
ledger  franchise.     See  Great  Britain. 

The  judicial  system  of  Ireland  is  modeled  upon 
that  of  England,  and .  the  Irish  courts  adminis- 
ter English  municipal  law.  The  chief  judicial 
tribunal  of  the  island  is  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  which  has  two  divisions — the  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  the  Court  of  Appeal.  There 
are  also  a  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  a  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  and  a  Land  Commissioner's  Court. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  the  final  court  of  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Irish  courts.  Minor 
oflFenses  are  tried  by  two  justices  of  the  peace. 

Local  government  in  Ireland  has  been  revolu- 
tionized by  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act 
of  1898,  which  undertook  to  collect,  simplify, 
and  adapt  the  mass  of  English  and  Irish  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject.  Until  then  the  chief  county 
authority  was  the  grand  jury.  By  the  act  of 
1898  this  was  replaced  by  a  popularly  elected 
council,  chosen  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
lower  administrative  units,  boroughs  and  urban 
and  rural  districts,  were  likewise  given  elective 
councils.  Affairs  formerly  attended  to  by  grand 
juries  and  presentment  sessions,  such  as  relate 
to  poor  relief,  highways,  public  health,  and  local 
institutions,  are  now  administered  by  the  coun- 
cils. The  larger  cities  were  erected  into  'county 
boroughs,'  which  are  exempt  from  certain  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act. 

Incorporated  boroughs  have  a  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  council,  while  those  which  are  unin- 
corporated are  governed  by  commissioners.  The 
borough  councils  have  charge  of  such  local  mat- 
ters as  lighting,  watching,  sanitation,  etc.  The 
local  councils  are  all  subject  to  the  supervisory 
authority  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  con- 
sisting of  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Under-Secre- 
tary, and  four  commissioners.  It  advises,  di- 
rects, and  controls  the  action  of  the  councils  in 
many  particulars.  It  approves  or  rejects  the 
appointment  of  officials  nominated  by  the  coun- 
cils, fixes  salaries,  and  regulates  their  term  of 
ser\'ice.  The  four  commissioners  of  the  board 
are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  re- 
ceive large  salaries  for  their  services. 

Finance.  The  Imperial  British  system  of 
finance  is  applied  to  Ireland  in  practically  the 
same  way  as  it  is  to  the  other  parts  of  the  King- 
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dom.  In  the  union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland 
became  burdened  with  a  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  large  national  debt,  which  it  had 
had  no  hand  in  making.  The  Irish  generally 
maintain,  and  many  financiers  admit  that  the 
burden  which  the  Imperial  revenue  inflicts  upon 
the  country  is  out  of  proportion  to  its  wealth, 
and  this  claim  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious 
grievances  of  the  Irish  Nationalists.  According 
to  the  royal  commissioners'  report  (1896)  on 
the  financial  relations  of  Ireland  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  was  only 
one-twentieth  that  of  Great  Britain  or  less, 
whereas  the  revenue  collected  was  about  one- 
eleventh  of  the  amount  raised  in  Great  Britain. 
A  comparison  of  Ireland  with  England  and  Wales 
shows  that  the  per  capita  receipts  from  the  in- 
come tax  in  the  latter  is  about  three  times  that 
in  Ireland.  Assuming  that  the  income  tax  re- 
turns are  a  fair  test  of  the  relative  financial 
capacities  of  the  two  countries,  the  injustice 
wrought  by  the  indirect  taxes  is  striking,  since 
the  per  capita  amount  of  these  is  only  a  little 
less  in  Ireland  than  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
proportion  of  the  direct  to  the  indirect  taxes 
in  England  and  Wales  is  as  48  to  52,  whereas 
in  Ireland  it  is  as  27  to  63.  The  figures  given 
below  indicate  the  great  importance  of  the  excise 
duties.  It  is  this  item  particularly  that  seems 
to  be  over-burdensome.  A  comparison  with  Eng- 
land and  Wales  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in 
March,  1899,  shows  that  while  the  proof  spirits 
consumed  by  those  countries  amounted  to  4.60 
gallons  per  capita,  in  Ireland  it  was  only  2.85 
peT  capita,  while  the  duty  per  capita  paid  in 
England  and  Wales  was  16s.  lOd.  against  14s. 
lOd.  in  Ireland.  In  other  words,  the  varieties 
of  spirits  most  consumed  in  Ireland  are  those 
upon  which  the  highest  rates  are  paid. 

The  following  figures  give  tlie  amount  of  the 
Imperial  revenue  collected  in  Ireland  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  in  1901:  Customs,  £2,798,000;  ex- 
cise, £3,364,000;  estate,  etc.,  duties,  £732,000; 
stamps,  £290,000;  income  tax,  £976,000;  post- 
office,  £729,000;  telegraphs,  £174,000;  Crown 
lands,  £33,000;  miscellaneous,  £116,000;  and  a  lo- 
cal taxation  revenue  amounting  to  £294,000.  The 
Imperial  expenditures  in  Ireland  for  the  same  year 
were:  Civil  government,  £4,545,000;  collection 
of  taxes,  £244,000;  post-office,  £1,061,000;  paid  to 
local  taxation  accounts,  £1,054,000;  "from  local 
taxation  revenue,"  £402,000.  The  taxes  on  real 
property  are  the  principal  source  of  local  revenue. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1898-99  the  local  receipts  were 
as  follows :  Rates,  water,  gas,  and  electric  light, 
£3,234,011;  tolls,  dues,  etc.,  £491,166;  rents,  in- 
terest, etc.,  £126,304;  Government  contributions, 
£475,384;  loans,  £592,303;  and  miscellaneous, 
£322,874.  The  principal  branches  of  local  ex- 
penditures for  the  same  year  were:  Town  and 
municipal  authorities,  for  police,  sanitary  works, 
etc.,  £1,597,968;  unions  and  parishes  for  poor 
relief,  £1,135,334;  county,  rural,  sanitary,  and 
road  authorities,  £1,550,599;  harbor  authorities, 
£577,968. 

Population.  Owing  to  its  insularity  and  its 
position  on  the  extreme  outskirts  of  Europe, 
Ireland  received  only  the  ebb-flow  of  the  great 
European  migrations,  and  its  population  is  there- 
fore relatively  simple  in  composition.  Three 
major  types  are  usually  recognized.  The  most 
primitive  is  a  short  black-haired,  brown-skinned, 
dolichocephalic  race,  sometimes  called  Fribolg  in 


accordance  with  Irish  tradition,  which  has  been 
variously  defined  by  anthropologists  as  Neolithic 
and  non- Aryan,  or  again  as  Iberian  or  a  brancli 
of  the   Mediterranean   race.     The   conquerors  of 
this  people  were  a  tall  and  blond  race  known  in 
Irish  traditions  as  the  Zuatha-de-Danaan.     It  is 
not  known  whether  the  Zuatha-de-Danaan  were  a 
Scandinavian    or    Celtic-speaking    people.     They 
were  followed  by  the   Gaelic   invasion,  probably 
within    historic    times — a    Celtic-speaking    race 
identified  with  the  predominant  Irish  type  of  the 
present  day.     Stature  and  cephalic  index  in  Ire- 
land to-day  vary   little   from   the  characteristic 
type   of   England    and    Scotland,    and    the    Irish 
people    is   discriminated   from   the    English    and 
Scotch  mainly  on  grounds  of   pigmentation    (as 
among  the  so-called  "black  Irish"),  language,  and 
temperament.     Not  taking  into  consideration  the 
different  early  immigrants,  such  as  the  Scandi- 
navians   and    the    Anglo-Normans,    which    were 
largely  assimilated  with  the  original  stock,  there 
are  to-day  three   fairly  distinct  racial  elements 
represented  in  Ireland,  a  fact  which   is   respon- 
sible in  a  measure   for  the  social  and  political 
troubles  which  have  long  disturbed  the  country. 
By  expulsion  and  by  extermination,  the  popula- 
tion had  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  end 
of  Cromwell's  reign,  when  the  number  was  esti- 
mated at  but  a  little  over  half  a  million.     The 
depopulated   districts   of   Eastern   and   Northern 
Ireland  were  repeopled  by  settlers  from  England 
and  Scotland,  respectively,  and  the  English  became 
the  landowners  throughout  the  other  portions  of 
the  island.     Until  after  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  population  grew  but  slowly, 
being  not  infrequently  checked  by  the  ravages  of 
famine.     But   toward   the   end  of  that   century 
different  causes  conspired  to  bring  about  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  population.     Chief  of  these  was 
probably  the  universal  adaptation  of  the  potato 
as  the  main  staple  of  food,  the  plant  giving  more 
returns  for  the  amount  of  area  and  labor  devoted 
to  it  than  other  plants,  and  being  well  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  people.     Connected  with  this 
was  the  increased  impetus  given  to  industry  in 
gemeral  during  the  wars  M'ith  France,  and  also  the 
decided   tendency  which  developed   at  this   time 
toward  the  division  of  the  land  into  leaseholds, 
making  the  acquisition  of  a  holding  easy.    Under 
these  inflviences  marriages  were  entered  into  early 
and  families  were  large.     Whereas,  in  1785,  esti- 
mates place  the  population  at  less  than  3,000,000, 
in  1821  the  first  official  census  records  the  popu- 
lation at  6,800,000,  and  the  census  of  1841  showed 
a  population  of  8,196,000.     Considering  that  the 
population  was  almost  wholly  rural  in  composi- 
tion,   it  was   much   in   excess    of   that   which    a 
healthy  economic  and  social  status  would  permit. 
The    sequel    was    precipitated    by    the    potato 
blight  in  1845.     This  resulted  in  a  large  number 
of  deaths   from   starvation  and  disease,  but  its 
greatest  significance  was  the  starting  of  the  tide 
of   emigration   which   has   continued   to   depopu- 
late the  island   to  the   present  time.     Prior  to 
the    Revolution    in    the    American    colonies    the 
Scotch-Irish    element   of    Northern    Ireland   had 
found  its  way  to  the  colonies  in  large  numbers, 
but  not  until   the  time   of  the   famine   did   the 
movement  affect  the  Celtic  element.     It  is  esti- 
mated  that   in   round   numbers   there   were   two 
million  Irish  emigrants  between   1840  and  1860, 
and  one  million  in  each  of  the  following  twenty- 
year  periods,  most  of  whom  went  to  the  United 
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States.  In  the  aggregate,  the  male  emigrants 
exceed  in  number  the  female,  though  the  con- 
trarj'  is  true  for  the  Province  of  Connaught. 
During;  the  year  1900  the  emigrants  leaving  Ire- 
land numbered  45.300.  The  births  usually  ex- 
ceed the  deaths  by  22,000  or  23,000  annually. 
The  following  table  gives  the  population  by  prov- 
inces for  each  decade  since  1841  and  the  per  cent, 
of  decrease  of  each  for  the  last  decade: 


The  Irish  langua^  was  almost  uniTeraallj 
used  in  the  rural  districts  by  the  Celtic  element 
until  about  1835.  Considering  the  resentment 
which  the  Celtic  element  has  always  held  toward 
the  British,  the  general  change  from  the  Irish 
to  the  English  language  was  remarkable  for  the 
little  opposition  that  was  made  to  it,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  accomplished.  In 
1881  18.2  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  speak 


Population  tbou 

1841  TO  1901 

PBOVIXCK8 

1841               1851 

1861 

1871 

1881       j       1891 

1901       {Percent. 

Leinster 

Munster 

LTster 

Coonaught  

1.982.000       1.682,000 
2.«)4.000       1.860,000 
2,389.000       2.014,000 
1,421,000       1.012,000 

1,457,000 

1.513,000 

1,914,000 

913,000 

1,3.39.000 

1,393,000 

1,833,000 

846,000 

1.279.000 

1.331.000 

1.743.000 

822.000 

1.192.000 

1.174.000 

1.620.000 

719,000 

1.150.000 

1.075.000 

1.581.000 

650,000 

3.5 
8.4 
2.4 
9.7 

In  1901  there  were  2,197,739  males  and  2,258.- 
807  females.  It  will  be  seen  that  Munster  and 
Connaught  have  each  declined  much  more  than 
one-half  during  the  period,  and  the  rate  of  de- 
crease still  continues  high  in  those  provinces. 

The  average  population  per  square  mile  is  140, 
or  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  England,  and 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  loss  of  population  has  been  at  the  expense 
of  the  rural  districts,  the  urban  population  hav- 
ing held  its  own.  The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  cities  above  25,000  for  1891  and 
1901 : 


CTTTES 

1891 

1901 

Belfast      

255.950 
245.001 
75,345 
33,200 
37,155 
27,796 
20.852 
23,992 

349.180 

Dublin                      

290,638 

Cork                

76,122 

Londonderry 

39,892 
38,151 

Rathmincs  and  Rathpir* 

32.602 

26,769 

Pembroke* 

25,799 

*  Dublin  suburbs. 

While  the  density  of  population  is  no  longer 
excessive,  even  for  a  coimtry  largely  agricultural, 
a  large  number  are  scarcely  able  to  secure  a  live- 
lihood. Certain  regions  are  known  as  'congested 
districts,'  and  a  special  board  has  been  created 
to  aid  the  people  and  improve  the  conditions  in 
such  districts.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  tenants  have  been  evicted  from  the  more 
fertile  r^ons  (see  Agbiccxtuke)  and  have  seg- 
regated in  the  less  fertile  broken  regions,  espe- 
cially in  the  western  Province  of  Connau^t, 
where  the  small  holding  of  the  peasant  does  not 
afford  sufficient  livelihood  for  the  family,  and 
large  numbers  are  annually  obliged  to  leave  their 
homes  during  the  harvest  months  and  supplement 
their  income  by  labor  in  the  harvest  fields  of 
Scotland  and  England.  The  landowning  class, 
or  the  old  aristocracy  throughout  Ireland,  as  also 
the  greater  part  of  the  well-to-do  trading  and 
professional  classes,  belong  to  the  English  element. 
In  Ulster  a  part  of  this  class  belongs  to  the 
Scotch  element,  but  a  majority  of  the  Scotch  are 
artisans  or  cotters,  whose  economic  standard  of 
life  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  Celtic 
element,  the  latter  belonging  almost  entirely  to 
the  peasant  and  the  laboring  classes.  According 
to  the  census  of  1901,  there  were  131,035  persons 
belonging  to  the  professional  class,  219.418  to 
the  domestic  class,  97,889  to  the  commercial  class, 
876,062  to  the  agricultural  class,  639.413  to  the 
industrial  class,  and  2.494,954.  mainly  children, 
to  the  indefinite  and  non-productive  class. 


Irish;  in  1891  only  14.5  percent.  (680,245).  The 
percentage  is  naturally  greatest  in  Connaught  and 
Mimster,  where  the  percentages  in  I89I  were  37.8 
and  26.2,  respectively  (over  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Gal  way  and  Mayo  were  able  to  speak 
Irish),  while  in  Ulster  the  percentage  was  only 
5.2,  and  in  Leinster  1.2.  In  1891  only  38,192 
persons  were  reported  who  spoke  Irish  only.  In 
very  recent  years  a  movement  has  been  started  to 
popularize  the  Irish  language  again.  In  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  number  who 
were  able  to  speak  the  Irish  language  decreased 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  though  the  number 
almost  doubled  in  Leinster,  and  increased  also 
in  Lister. 

Religiox.  That  the  religious  denominations  in 
Ireland  correspond  yery  closely  to  the  different 
racial  elements  explains  in  part  the  social  fric- 
tion which  exists  in  the  country.  The  Celtic 
Catholic  Church  resisted  from  the  first  the  at- 
tempts of  the  English  to  break  its  connection 
with  Rome  and  impose  upon  it  the  changes  which 
had  accompanied  the  religious  revolt  in  England. 
The  property  of  the  Church  of  course  continued 
iu  the  hands  of  the  Church  that  represented  the 
(government.  The  Catholics  were  placed  under 
serious  disabilities,  not  being  allowed  to  teach 
school,  or  to  act  as  guardians.  Priests  were 
obliged  to  remain  in  their  own  parishes,  and  were 
excluded  from  public  affairs.  Tithes  were  ex- 
acted from  the  Catholics  for  the  support  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  disabilities  were  not 
removed  until  1829.  The  tithes  were  commuted 
in  1838.  When  the  political  union  with  England 
was  effected  in  1800-01  there  was  also  a  union  be- 
tween the  established  churches  of  the  two  coim- 
tries.  The  union  was  dissolved  and  the  Irish 
Church  disestablished  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
which  went  into  operation  in  1871.  The  act  pro- 
vided for  the  surrender  of  the  property  and  reve- 
nue of  the  Church  with  the  exception  of  pri- 
vate endowments.  Since  then  the  government 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
General  Synod  which  meets  annually.  There  are 
also  twenty-three  diocesan  synods.  There  are 
two  archbishops  and  eleven  bishops. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  below  that  about 
three-fifths  of  the  Episcopalians  are  concentrated 
in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  remainder  are  in  Leinster.  The  Scotch 
who  settled  in  Ulster  were  mostly  Presbyterians. 
More  recently  Methodism  has  secured  a  hold 
among  them.  Presbvlerianism  was  proscribed 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  with  this 
exception  was  generally  tolerated  by  the  GSovem- 
ment.  and  until  the  disestablishment  of  the  Epis- 
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copal  Church  received  a  small  annual  bounty. 
The  Church  has  5  synods,  36  presbyteries,  and 
572  churches. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  strength 
of  the  four  leading  denominations  in  the  different 
provinces  and  the  tendency  of  each  for  the  last 
forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  will 
be  seen  that  even  in  Ulster  the  Catholic  Church 
outnumbers  any  of  the  others,  and  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Munster  and  Connaught  the  non-Catholic 
elements  constitute  but  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  population.  The  extreme  northeast  coun- 
ties of  Londonderry,  Down,  Armagh,  and  Antrim 
have  a  larger  non-Catholic  than  Catholic  popu- 
lation. 


PROVINCES 

Year 

Catholic 

Episco- 
palian 

Presby- 
terian 

Metho- 
dist 

Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 

Connaught 

1861 
1901 
1861 
1901 
1861 
1901 
1861 
1901 

1,252,500 
981,000 
1,420,000 
1,007,200 
966,600 
699,000 
666,000 
622,600 

180,500 

141,000 

80,800 

55,900 

391,300 

359,900 

40,600 

22,400 

12,300 

11,735 

4,000 

3,300 

503,800 

426,170 

3,088 

2,270 

6,290 
7,050 
4,4.30 
4,770 
32,000 
47,100 
2,640 
1,650 

Total 

Total 

1861 
1901 

4,505,200 
3,310,000 

693,357 
579,300 

523,300 
443,500 

45,390 
61,250 

The  Methodists  are  the  only  sect  that  did  not 
show  a  decrease  during  the  period,  while  the  per- 
centage of  loss  was  greatest  for  the  Catholics. 
In  the  last  decade  of  the  century  the  Catholics 
lost  6.7  per  cent,  of  their  membership,  the  Epis- 
copalians 3.5  per  cent.,  the  Presbyterians  0.3  per 
cent.,  and  the  Methodists  increased  10.4  per  cent. 
The  greater  decrease  of  the  Catholic  population 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Catholics  emigrate  in 
larger  numbers  than  the  Protestants.  See  table 
under  Population. 

Education.  In  the  establishment  of  an  educa- 
tional system  in  Ireland,  as  in  many  other  coun- 
tries, religion  has  been  a  seriously  disturbing 
factor.  Such  educational  advantages  as  were 
offered  the  Irish  children  by  the  Government 
were  thoroughly  dominated  by  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing them.  Protestants  and  essentially  British, 
and  consequently  these  advantages  were  shunned 
by  all  Catholics.  At  the  same  time  laws  passed 
in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne 
made  it  a  penal  offense  for  Catholics  to  teach  or  to 
send  their  children  abroad  to  be  educated.  Catho- 
lic teaching,  however,  was  carried  on  in  violation 
of  the  law,  such  schools  being  known  as  'hedge 
schools.'  A  great  deal  of  money  from  both 
private  and  Government  sources  was  expended 
on  education  during  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth,  most  of  it  being 
expended  through  the  proselyting  societies.  The 
Charter  Schools,  founded  in  1733,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  of  Vice,  founded  in 
1800,  received  Government  grants,  while  the 
T^ondon  Hibernian  Society,  founded  in  1805,  and 
the  Baptist  Society,  established  in  1814,  were 
supported  mainly  from  subscriptions.  The  Eras- 
mus Smith  schools,  dating  from  1657,  were  en- 
dowed. A  Catholic  congregation— the  Christian 
Brothers-— was  foiinded  in  1802  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching,  and  later  attained  considerable  im- 
portance. In  1811  the  Kildare  Place  Society 
was  founded,  and  after  1814  received  Government 
subsidies.  This  society  introduced  the  policy  of 
limiting   religious    instruction    to    Bible-reading. 

In  1819  the  Government  began  to  make  grants 
to  schools  established  by  voluntary  subscriptions 


without  regard  to  religion.  In  1831-34  the  so- 
called  National  System  of  education  was  estab- 
lished. Under  this  system  secular  instruction 
was  given  to  children  assembled  together  without 
distinction  of  creed,  but  it  was  provided  that 
they  should  be  separated  for  purposes  of  religious 
instruction,  which  sliould  be  given  by  the  pastors 
of  the  respective  local  churches.  At  first  the 
Catholics  took  kindly  to  the  system,  the  Episco- 
palians and  Presbyterians  being  opposed  to  it. 
However,  concessions  were  made  to  the  Protes- 
tants, and  a  proselyting  spirit  was  allowed  to 
creep  into  the  secular  teaching.  The  Catholics 
were  unable  to  prevent  this,  owing  to  their  small 
representation  on  the  board  of  commissioners  in 
charge;  while  the  Church  condemned  it,  demand- 
ing (1850)  separate  education,  and  forbidding 
Catholic  children  from  attending  Protestant  in- 
struction. In  1861  the  Catholic  membership 
upon  the  board  was  made  equal  to  tlie  Protestant. 
At  present  the  system  is  divided  for  the  most 
part  along  denominational  lines.  The  children 
of  the  different  religious  faiths  generally  go  to 
schools  taught  by  teachers  of  their  own  faith.  In 
1899  the  Protestant  pupils  in  schools  taught 
by  Catholic  teachers  numbered  only  5.3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  in  attendance,  and  only  9.8  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  in  schools  under  Protestant  teachers 
were  Catholics.  A  comparatively  small  number 
of  schools  were  taught  by  both  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant teachers,  and  the  attendance  at  these  was 
more  evenly  divided  between  the  different  reli- 
gious faiths.  No  child  is  allowed  to  attend  a 
religious  exercise  of  a  denomination  otlier  than 
his  own  except  upon  the  written  request  of  the 
parent. 

The  Irish  educational  system  differs  radically 
from  the  English,  in  that  the  former  is  so  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  central  admin- 
istration. The  regulating  of  teachers'  salaries, 
determining  the  course  of  instructions,  furnish- 
ing schools  with  supplies,  including  books,  and 
even  the  erecting  of  a  certain  class  of  buildings, 
are  all  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  central  board. 
The  provision  of  text-books  by  the  State  follows 
from  its  policy  of  not  allowing  religious  ques- 
tions to  be  raised  in  secular  teaching,  and  from 
the  desire  to  prevent  the  fostering  of  sentiments 
out  of  harmony  with  Imperial  unity.  The  omis- 
sion of  Irish  patriotic  songs  and  of  Irish  his- 
tory naturally  subjects  the  administration  to 
much  criticism.  The  supervision  of  the  system 
is  secured  by  dividing  the  country  into  districts 
and  assigning  an  inspector  and  corps  of  sub- 
inspectors  to  each  division. 

Since  1892  there  has  been  a  compulsory  school 
law,  the  compulsory  period  being  from  six  to 
fourteen.  The  law  is,  however,  not  well  enforced. 
Illiteracy  is  decreasing  throughout  the  country, 
the  per  cent,  of  persons  five  years  and  over  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write  having  decreased 
from  25.2  in  1881  to  18.4  in  1891,  and  to  13.7 
in  1901.  Illiteracy  is  much  the  most  prevalent 
in  Connaught,  where  in  the  last  year  it  amounted 
to  20.7.  The  per  cent,  among  the  Catholics  was 
over  twice  as  great  as  for  any  of  the  Protestant 
sects.  In  December.  1900,  there  was  a  total  of 
8684  schools,  attended  by  559,520  Roman  Catholic 
pupils,  88,675  Protestant  Episcopal  pupils,  and 
97,666  others,  mostly  Ulster  Presbyterians.  In 
the  preceding  year  only  64.5  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
rollment was  in  average  attendance.  No  special 
provision  is  made  by  the  Government  for  second- 
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ary  schools  other  thau  <.-ertain  grants  in  aid 
wi'i.li  are  distributed  without  regard  to  the 
ues  under  which  they  are  conducted,  accord- 
.1  the  'payment  in  result'  system.  There  are 
oiu  national  and  four  denominational  training- 
>>  ii.  Ills  for  teachers,  all  of  which  are  aided  by 
the  Government.  The  students  in  these  schools 
receive  a  i>art  of  their  training  in  "model  schools,' 
of  which  there  were  thirty  in  185)9. 

About  94  per  cent,  of  the  annual  expenditure 
for  schools  is  Iwme  by  the  State.  The  system  of 
apjK)rtioning  the  State  grant  to  elementary  in- 
struction according  to  the  results  of  an  cvamina- 
tion  given  the  pupils  was  only  recently  aban- 
doned. The  grant  is  now  based  upon  average 
attendance,  with  the  teacher's  salary  additional, 
the  salary  being  fixed  according  to  the  one  of  the 
three  grades  in  which  he  teaches,  though  it  may 
be  raised  within  any  given  grade  for  "continued 
good  service.' 

The  principal  higher  institution  of  instruction 
is  the  University  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
which  had  an  enrollment  in  1900  of  1100  stu- 
dents. The  Catholic  population  have  refused  to 
patronize  this  institution,  and  have  sought  in 
vain  to  secure  State  maintenance  for  a  Catholic 
university.  The  University  College  in  Saint 
Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits.  There  is  a  National  University 
which  only  exercises,  in  the  main,  examining 
functions,  and  a  large  number  of  Catholics  re- 
ceive degrees  from  this  institution.  Of  the  three 
Queen's  colleges,  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway, 
respectively,  only  the  first  is  of  true  university 
rank.  The  Presbji:erians  maintain  the  McGee 
College  at  Londonderrj-.  There  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  technical  and  theological  institutions. 
Alexandra  College  is  for  the  education  of  women, 
and  members  of  that  sex  are  admitted  also  to  the 
Queen's  colleges. 

Charities.  The  poor-law  system  is  similar  to 
that  de3cril>ed  under  title  Great  Britain  (q.v.) 
for  England  and  Wales.  The  adult  able-bodied 
indoor  paupers  in  1901  numbered  4947,  and  all 
other  indoor  paupers  numbered  36,934.  The  out- 
door paupers  for  the  same  year  numbered  57,575, 
and  the  number  of  inmates  of  asylums  was 
1452.  iluch  was  done  during  the  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  districts  which  had  long  suffered  from 
poverty.  A  law  of  1821  declared  that  when  the 
population  of  an  electoral  division  exceeded  a 
certain  ratio  to  the  ratable  value  of  its  prop- 
erty it  should  be  known  as  a  congested  districts 
county.  These  districts  are  wholly  in  Western 
Ireland — principally  in  Connaught  and  in  the 
counties  of  Donegal  and  Kerry.  A  Congested 
Districts  Board  was  established  and  means  was 
made  accessible  for  this  board's  use  in  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  in  these  districts.  The  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  practiced  in  them  was  found 
to  be  most  deplorable,  and  it  was  generally  neces- 
sary for  the  occupants  of  the  holdings  to  have 
a  secondary  source  of  income,  as.  for  instance, 
hanest  migrations  to  Scotland  and  England,  as 
mentioned  above.  Agricultural  inspectors  were 
employed  by  the  board,  and  much  has  been  done 
toward  improving  the  soil  and  the  methods  of 
cultivation.  Sometimes  families  are  removed  to 
more  favorable  localities,  and  not  infrequently  a 
number  of  small  holdings  are  amalgamated  into 
one  sufficiently  large  to  maintain  a  family.    The 


board  has  done  much  also  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coast  fisheries. 

History.  According  to  native  legends  Ireland 
was  inhabited  first  by  various  tril)es,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  Xemedians,  Firbolgs, 
and  Danann,  who  were  eventually  subdued  by 
MilesiaiLs  or  Scots.  Although  Ireland  is  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  leme  in  a  Greek 
poem  five  centuries  before  Christ,  and  by  the 
names  of  Hibcniia  and  Juvema  in  various  Ro- 
man writers,  little  is  known  witli  certainty  of 
its  inhabitants  before  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ,  when,  under  the  ap|K'llation  of  Hcuti, 
they  became  formidable  by  their  descents  upon 
the  Roman  Province  of  Britain.  These  expedi- 
tions were  continued,  and  extended  to  the  coa.sts 
of  Gaul,  till  the  time  of  Loegaire  MacNeill 
(c.430),  in  whose  reign  Saint  Patrick  (q.v.)  at- 
tempted the  conversion  of  the  natives.  Although 
Christianity  had  been  previously  introduced  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  Patrick  encountered  great 
ob.stacles,  and  the  new  faith  was  not  fully  estab- 
lished in  the  island  till  about  a  century  after 
his  death. 

From  the  earliest  period  each  province  of  Ire- 
land appears  to  have  had  its  own  king,  subject 
to  the  ard-ri  or  monarch,  to  whom  the  central 
district,  called  Meath,  was  allotted,  and  who 
usually  resided  at  Tara.  Each  clan  was  gov- 
erned by  a  chief  selected  from  its  most  impor- 
tant family.  The  laws  were  dispensed  by  pro- 
fessional jurists  styled  hrehons,  who  received 
great  consideration,  and  were  endowed  with 
lands  and  important  privileges. 

In  the  sixth  century  extensive  monasteries 
were  founded  in  Ireland,  in  which  religion  and 
learning  were  zealously  cultivated.  From  these 
establishments  numerous  missionaries  went  forth 
during  the  succeeding  centuries,  while  many  stu- 
dents of  distinction  from  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent visited  Ireland  and  received  instruction 
at  this  period.  The  progress  of  Irish  civilization 
was  checked  by  the  incursions  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, conmienciug  toward  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  continued  for  upward  of  two 
hundred  years.  Establishing  themselves  in 
towns  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  with  the 
assistance  of  friendly  native  tribes,  they  con- 
tinued to  make  expeditions  into  the  interior 
until  their  signal  overthrow  at  the  battle  of 
Clontarf.  near  Dublin,  in  1014,  by  Brian,  sur- 
named  Boroimhe. 

Tlie  first  step  toward  an  Anglo-Norman  con- 
quest of  Ireland  was  made  by  Henry  II.,  who 
is  said  to  have  obtained  in  1155  a  bull  from 
Pope  Hadrian  IV.  authorizing  him  to  take 
possession  of  the  island,  on  condition  of  paying 
to  the  Papal  treasury  a  stipulated  annual  reve- 
nue. Political  circumstances  prevented  Henry 
from  entering  upon  the  undertaking  until  1167. 
when  Dermod  ilacMurragh.  the  deposed  King 
of  Leinster,  sought  refuge  at  his  Court  and 
obtained  permission  to  enlist  the  services  of 
English  subjects  for  the  recovery  of  his  king- 
dom. Dermod,  returning  to  Ireland  in  1169, 
with  the  aid  of  his  foreign  mercenaries  and  still 
more  numerous  Irish  allies,  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing part  of  his  former  territories  and  in  cap- 
turing Dublin  and  other  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast.  After  his  death,  in  1171,  the  succession 
to  the  Kingdom  of  leinster  was  claimed  by  his 
son-in-law.  Richard  Fitz  Gislebert.  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, sumamed  'Strongbow.*     In  the  following 
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year  King  Henry,  with  a  formidable  armament, 
Visited  Ireland,  received  homage  from  several 
minor  native  chiefs  and  from  the  principal  Nor- 
man leaders,  and  granted  to  the  latter  charters 
authorizing  them,  as  his  subjects,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  portions  of  the  island,  in  virtue  of  the 
grant  made  to  him  by  the  Pope.  The  chief 
Anglo-Norman  adventurers,  Fitz  Gislebert,  De 
Cogan,  De  Lacy,  Fitzgerald,  Fitzstephen,  Fitz- 
maurice,  and  De  Courcy,  encountered  formidable 
opposition  before  they  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  on  the  lands  which  they  thus  claimed. 
The  government  was  intrusted  to  a  viceroy,  and 
the  Norman  legal  system  was  introduced  into 
such  parts  of  the  island  as  were  reduced  to 
obedience  to  England.  The  youthful  Prince 
John  was  sent  by  King  Henry  into  Ireland  ■  in 
1185;  but  the  injudicious  conduct  of  his  council 
excited  disturbances,  and  he  was  soon  recalled 
to  England.  John  made  an  expedition  into  Ire- 
land in  1210,  to  curb  the  refractory  spirit  of 
his  barons,  who  had  become  formidable  through 
their  alliance  with  the  natives.  During  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  principal  Anglo-Norman  ad- 
venturers succeeded  in  establishing  themselves, 
with  the  feudal  institutions  of  their  nation,  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  by  the  assistance  or 
suppression  of  native  clans.  The  Fitzgeralds,  or 
Geraldines,  acquired  almost  unbounded  power  in 
Kildare  and  East  Munster,  or  Desmond;  the  Le 
Botillers,  or  Butlers,  in  Ormond,  or  West  Mun- 
ster; and  the  De  Burghs,  or  Burkes,  in  Con- 
naught.  After  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  in  1314, 
Edward  Bruce  invaded  Ireland  and  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  English  power  there.  The 
Pope,  at  the  instigation  of  England,  excommuni- 
cated Bruce  with  his  Irish  allies;  but  although 
his  enterprise  failed  of  success,  the  general  result 
was  a  decline  of  the  English  dominion  in  Ire- 
land. The  descendants  of  the  most  powerful  set- 
tlers gradually  became  identified  with  the  natives, 
whose  language,  habits,  and  laws  they  adopt- 
ed to  so  gi'eat  an  extent  that  the  Anglo-Irish 
Parliament  passed,  in  1366,  the  'Statute  of  Kil- 
kenny,' decreeing  excommunication  and  heavy 
penalties  against  all  those  who  followed  the  cus- 
toms of,  or  allied  themselves  with,  the  native 
Irish.  This  statute,  however,  remained  inopera- 
tive; and  although  Richard  II.,  later  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  made  expeditions  into  Ireland 
with  large  forces,  he  failed  to  efTect  any  prac- 
tical result,  and  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
natives  increased  so  much  at  the  time  of  the  War 
of  the  Roses  that  the  authority  of  the  English 
Crown  became  limited  to  a  few  towns  on  the 
coast  and  the  district  termed  the  Pale  (q.v.), 
comprising  a  small  circuit  about  Dublin  and 
Drogheda.  In  the  struggle  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  Ireland  supported  the 
House  of  York. 

The  participation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  nobility 
of  the  Pale  in  the  War  of  the  Roses  greatly  crip- 
pled the  English  interest.  When  he  came  to  the 
throne,  Henry  VII.  left  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare, 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  although  the  Earl  belonged  to 
the  Yorkist  party.  The  assistance  rendered  by 
the  Earl  to  the  Yorkist  pretenders  finally  com- 
pelled the  King,  in  1494,  to  remove  him  and  to 
send  over  Edward  Poynings  to  restore  order  to  the 
Pale.  Poyniftgs  represented  the  purely  English 
interest,  as  distinct  from  the  Anglo-Norman  inter- 
est, which  up  to  that  time  had  prevailed  in 
Ireland.     He  at  once  summoned  the  Parliament 


of  Drogheda,  which  enacted  most  important 
legislation,  providing  for  the  defense  of  the  Pale, 
reducing  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Irish  lords,  and 
rendering  the  Parliament  and  judiciary  of  Ire- 
land dependent  on  the  English  Crown.  The  no- 
bility was  forbidden  to  oppress  the  inferior 
baronage,  to  make  exactions  upon  the  tenantry, 
or  to  assemble  their  armed  retainers;  their  in- 
fluence on  the  towns  was  diminished.  The  Stat- 
ute of  Kilkenny,  which  compelled  the  English 
and  Irish  to  live  apart,  and  forbade  Irish  law 
and  customs  in  the  Pale,  was  confirmed.  All 
State  offices,  including  the  judgeships,  were  filled 
by  the  King,  instead  of  the  viceroys,  and  the 
entire  English  law  was  to  hold  for  the  Pale. 
Most  important  of  all  was  the  so-called  Poyn- 
ings Law,  which  made  the  Irish  Parliament  de- 
pendent upon  the  King.  It  provided  that  all 
proposed  legislation  should  first  be  announced 
to  the  King  and  meet  with  his  approval,  after 
which  the  King  should  issue  the  license  to  hold 
Parliament. 

Henry  VII.  reestablished  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Irish  nobil- 
ity, as  Viceroy,  and  under  his  rule  the  Pale 
grew  and  prospered.  His  family,  the  famous 
Geraldines,  rebelled  and  were  overthrown  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1531  Henry  VIII. 
assembled  a  Parliament  at  Dublin  which  intro- 
duced the  Reformation  into  Ireland.  The  King 
was  declared  head  of  the  Church,  which  was 
separated  from  Rome,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  was  begun.  Somewhat  later  relics 
and  images  were  destroyed  and  the  dissolution 
was  completed.  The  native  chieftains  were  con- 
ciliated by  a  share  of  the  spoils  and  received 
English  titles,  their  lands  being  regranted  under 
English  tenure.  It  was  Henry's  policy  thus  to 
conciliate  them  and  to  leave  the  Irish  under 
their  own  laws.  An  English  commission  held 
courts  all  over  the  island,  but  Irish  right  was 
respected  and  the  country  remained  peaceful. 
This  result  came  about  under  the  wise  rule  of 
Saint  Leger,  who  was  Viceroy  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign.  In  the  Parliament  of  1541, 
attended  for  the  first  time  by  native  chieftains 
as  well  as  the  lords  of  the  Pale,  Henry's  title  of 
Lord  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  conferred  by 
the  Pope,  Avas  changed  into  that  of  King. 

The  religious  changes  under  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary  had  little  effect  upon  Ireland.  Although 
Mary  was  herself  a  Catholic,  she  was  the  first 
to  begin  the  colonization  of  Ireland  by  English 
settlers.  The  Irish  people  of  Kings  and  Queens 
County  were  driven  out  and  their  lands  given 
to  English  colonists.  Elizabeth  at  first  followed 
her  father's  policy  of  conciliating  the  Irish 
chieftains,  but  the  rebellion  of  Shayne  O'Neill, 
an  Ulster  chief,  caused  a  radical  change  in  her 
policy.  An  act  was  passed  making  all  Ireland 
shireland,  and  the  commissioners  of  justice  were 
invested  with  military  powers.  So  far  from 
respecting  Irish  right,  they  ignored  it  altogether. 
The  religious  wars  of  Elizabeth  were  attended 
by  rebellions  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  Earl 
of  Desmond,  a  representative  of  the  great  House 
of  Geraldine,  which  ruled  over  the  greater  part 
of  Munster,  was  defeated  after  a  long  struggle. 
Hugh  O'Neill,  called  by  the  English  the  Earl 
of  Tyrone,  annihilated  an  English  army  on  the 
Blackwater,  and  baffled  the  Earl  of  Essex,  whom 
Elizabeth  had  sent  against  him.    A  Spanish  force 
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coining  to  his  assistance  made  the  mistake  of 
landing  in  the  south,  instead  of  in  the  north,  as 
had  bifn  iiroini.s«>d,  which  led  O'Neill  to  make  a 
iiiurolj  of  200  miles  through  desolate  country  in 
oiiii  r  to  join  them.  His  forces  were  too  weak  to 
\Mth>tand  the  Knglish  in  the  tield,  and  about  the 
beginning  of  1003  he  submitted  to  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  but  was  allowed  to  retain  his  earldom. 
During  all  these  wars  the  greatest  cruelty  and 
treachery  were  practiced  on  both  sides.  In  order 
!kstroy  Irish  resistance,  the  English  devas- 
:  the  villages,  crops,  and  cattle,  putting  to 
1  all  the  inhabitants  they  could  secure.  The 
•  r  part  of  Munster  and  Ulster  was  laid  deso- 
.-;u.  and  many  more  perished  from  hunger  than 
by  the  sword. 

Under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  the  Anglican 
State  Church  was  extended  over  Ireland,  not  only 
obtaining  all  that  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
the  Pale,  but  being  invested  with  the  establish- 
ment belonging  to  the  Celtic  Church  as  well. 
There  was  an  ancient  feud  between  these  two 
Irish  churches,  and  they  were  intensely  hostile  to 
each  other.  The  Church  of  the  Pale  was  effect- 
ed by  the  Reformation,  but  the  Celtic  Church 
became  increasingly  Roman.  The  entire  Celtic 
population  of  Ireland,  and  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pale,  remained  Catholic.  The 
Anglican  Church  thus  became  a  mere  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  rulers  in  Dublin 
Castle. 

During  the  reign  of  James. I.  the  English  sys- 
tem was  introduced  into  Ireland  on  a  grand 
scale.  English  law  was  pronounced  the  sole  law 
of  the  land.  The  fight  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrcon- 
nell  gave  a  pretext  for  the  confiscation  of  the 
land  in  six  counties  of  L^ster.  The  independence 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  destroyed  by  the 
creation  of  forty  boroughs  out  of  small  hamlets, 
which  secured  a  permanent  majority  to  the 
CroA^-n. 

The  despotism  of  .the  Earl  of  Strafford,  the 
Viceroy  of  Charles  I.,  produced  order  and  pros- 
perity in  Ireland.  By  balancing  the  number  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Parliament  and 
holding  out  to  the  former  the  promise  of  tolera- 
tion, he  succeeded  in  obtaining  liberal  supplies 
for  the  King  in  his  conflict  with  the  English 
Parliament.  The  native  Irish,  who  had  been  dis- 
possessed by  the  plantations  in  Lester  and  else- 
where, made  use  of  the  English  situation  to  re- 
gain their  possessions.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Roger  O'Moore.a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  1641  to 
seize  Dublin  and  expel  the  English.  They  succeeded 
in  driving  the  English  settlers  out  of  Ulster,  and 
committed  many  outrages ;  not,  however,  so  many 
as  has  been  supposed.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
English  writers  that  at  least  30,000  people  were 
put  to  death,  but  this  number  is  certainly  exag- 
gerated. The  Scotch  were,  as  a  rule,  spared. 
The  insurgents  were  soon  joined  by  the  Catholic 
lords  of  the  Pale,  and  together  they  chose  a  Su- 
preme Council  to  govern  Ireland.  Charles  I. 
sent  over  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  to  treat  with 
them,  and  the  Earl  went  so  far  as  to  promise 
them  the  predominancy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland  as  the  price  of  their  assistance  to  the 
King.  But  the  struggle  in  England  was  termi- 
nated in  favor  of  the  Parliament  before  the  Irish 
Catholics  could  render  effective  assistance  to  the 
King.  In  1647  the  alliance  between  the  lords  of 
the  Pale,  who  desired  nothing  beyond  toleration 
for  their  religion,  and  the  Celts,  who  hoped  for 


the  restoration  of  the  ancient  land  srsiem,  came 
to  an  end.  In  1048  the  Earl  of  Onnnod  returned 
as  the  Viceroy  of  Charles  I.,  and  made  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Catholic  lords,  thus  securing  Ire- 
land to  the  Royalist  party.  In  1049  Cromwell 
landed  at  Dublin^  which  the  Catholics  had  been 
unable  to  take.  With  his  well-disciplined  army, 
10,000  men  of  the  New  Model,  he  stormed  Dro- 
gheda  and  put  its  garrison  of  2000  to  the  sword. 
At  Wexford  there  was  another  slaughter,  but 
without  Cromwell's  orders.  His  successors.  Ire- 
ton  and  Ludlow,  finished  the  war,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  best  lands  of  Munster,  Leinster,  and 
Ulster  was  confiscated  and  divided  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  Parliamentary  Army.  The  Catho- 
lics and  Loyalist  landowners  were  banished  to 
Connaught.  A  portion  of  the  land  confiscated 
at  this  time  was  restored  under  Charles  II.,  but 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  Ireland  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants.  The 
viceroyalty  of  Ormond  did  much  to  restore  order 
and  promote  industry,  but  the  Protestant  as- 
cendency was  maintained.  James  II.,  however, 
reversed  this  policy.  Under  his  viceroy,  the 
Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  Catholics  were  advanced  to 
positions  of  State  and  placed  in  control  of  the 
militia,  which  Ormond  had  previously  organized. 
Consequently,  the  entire  Catholic  population  took 
sides  with  James  II.  in  the  English  Revolution 
of  1688,  and  when  in  1689  James  landed  at  Dub- 
lin with  his  French  oflBcers,  Tyrconnell  had  an 
Irish  army  ready  to  assist  him.  The  Protestant 
settlers  were  driven  from  their  homes  and  found 
refuge  in  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry.  James 
attempted  to  capture  Londonderry,  but  he  was 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  artillery  and  the  city 
was  relieved  by  way  of  the  sea.  His  Parliament 
of  1689  restored  all  the  lands  that  had  been  con- 
fiscated since  1641,  and  passed  an  act  of  attainder 
against  the  partisans  of  William  III.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  William  landed  in  Ireland,  and  in 
battle  of  the  Boyne(  July,  1690)  defeated  the  Irish 
forces.  He  failed,  however,  to  capture  Limerick, 
which  was  bravely  defended.  A  brilliant  sally 
of  the  Irish  patriot  Sarsfield  destroyed  William's 
heaA-y  artillery,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire.  The 
next  year  his  generals  defeated  the  Irish  Army  at 
Aughrim,  and  Limerick  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  Catholics 
were  permitted  a  certain  amount  of  religious  free- 
dom, and  the  lands  they  had  possessed  under 
Charles  II.  were  to  be  restored. 

The  Parliament  of  England  forced  William  to 
break  the  concession  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
regarding  the  restoration  of  the  lands,  and  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  violated  the  terms  grant- 
ing religious  toleration  by  enacting  the  penal 
laws,  directed  mainly  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  peasants  were  annoyed  by  cruel  and 
vexatious  restrictions  alike  on  their  religious 
worship  and  innocent  amusements.  An  act 
passed  under  George  I.  made  all  laws  enacted  by 
the  British  Parliament  extend  over  Ireland.  Her 
commerce  and  industries  were  deliberately 
crushed.  In  1663,  and  again  in  1696,  all  Irish 
trade  with  the  English  colonies  was  prohibited, 
and  in  1665  and  1680  the  Irish  import  trade  to 
England  iu  cattle,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  was 
forbidden.  The  trade  in  woolens,  which  had 
grown  up  among  the  Irish  Protestants,  was  like- 
wise crushed  by  an  enactment  of  1699.  which  pro- 
hibited the  export  of  woolen  goods  from  Ireland 
to   any   country   whatever.      Small   amends   for 
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these  injuries  were  made  by  leaving  the  linen 
trade  undisturbed.  The  result  of  all  these  meas- 
ures was  the  gradual  decline  of  Ireland.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  best  elements  of  the  population 
emigrated — the  Catholics  to  serve  in  the  armies 
of  Spain  and  France,  the  Protestants  to  carry 
their  industries  to  America. 

The  American  Revolution  awakened  much  sym- 
pathy in  Ulster,  especially  among  the  Presby- 
terians, who,  being  disqualified  from  holding 
office,  desired  a  general  emancipation,  including 
the  Catholics.  In  1778  the  Irish  Parliament 
passed  the  Relief  Act,  removing  some  of  the  most 
oppressive  disabilities.  Meanwhile,  the  Irish 
Protestants,  under  pretext  of  defending  the  coun- 
try from  the  French,  who  had  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Americans,  had  formed  associations 
of  volunteers,  80,000  strong.  Backed  by  this 
military  force,  they,  under  the  lead  of  Grat- 
tan,  demanded  legislative  independence  for 
Ireland,  and  on  motion  of  the  younger  Fox 
the  British  Parliament  repealed  both  the  Poy- 
nings  law  and  the  act  of  George  I.  mentioned 
above.  But  the  Irish  Parliament  was  composed 
entirely  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  were  unwilling  to  extend  the  suf- 
frage, and  it  was  even  more  corrupt  and  in  need 
of  reform  than  the  British  Parliament.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  Revolution  found  their  most 
powerful  expression  in  Ireland  in  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  which  organized  the  rebellion  of 
1798.  The  peasantry  rose  in  Wexford,  and,  al- 
though miserably  armed,  made  a  brave  fight. 
At  one  time  Dublin  was  in  danger,  but  the  in- 
surgents were  defeated  by  the  regular  forces  at 
Vinegar  Hill.  A  French  force  of  1100  landed  in 
Killala  Bay,  but  too  late  to  render  efi"ective  as- 
sistance. A  reign  of  terror  ensued,  of  which  even 
the  English  Governor  disapproved.  Pitt,  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  thought  a  legislative 
union  of  the  two  countries,  together  with  Catholic 
emancipation,  the  only  remedy  for  Catholic  re- 
bellion and  Protestant  tyranny.  By  a  lavish  use 
of  money  and  distribution  of  patronage,  he  ac- 
cordingly induced  the  Irish  Parliament  to  pass 
the  Act  of  Union.  On  January  1,  1801,  the  Union 
was  formally  proclaimed. 

The  history  of  Ireland  since  the  Union  is  the 
story  of  a  continuous  struggle  for  civic  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  for  separation  from  Great 
Britain.  Hardly  had  the  Union  been  carried  out 
when  the  universal  dissatisfaction  gave  rise  to  the 
outbreak  of  July  23,  1803,  under  Robert  Emmet 
(q.v.).  It  was  easily  suppressed,  and  for  some 
time  there  were  no  further  armed  revolts.  In- 
stead a  conflict  was  carried  on  along  Parliament- 
ary lines  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell  (q.v.).  In  1823  he  founded  the  Catholic 
Association,  which  demanded  first  of  all  Catholic 
emancipation.  This  was  finally  obtained,  for  in 
1828  Catholics  were  permitted  to  hold  office,  and 
in  1829  they  were  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament. 
The  struggle  now  turned  upon  the  tithes,  which 
all.  Catholics  included,  were  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ire- 
land. Great  cruelties  were  perpetrated  on  both 
sides  during  the  so-called  'Tithe  War,'  which 
about  1831  became  coupled  with  a  renewed  em- 
phatic demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Union.  O'Connell  formed  various  societies  to 
carry  on  the  agitation,  and  there  was  consider- 
able lawlessness,  which  was  fostered  by  the  so- 
called  Ribbon  Society   (q.v.). 


The  reform  of  Parliament  in  1832  aided  the 
Irish  leaders,  for  it  increased  the  number  of  Irish 
members  from  100  to  105,  and,  more  important 
still,  it  gave  the  middle  class  more  power,  in 
place  of  the  pro-English  aristocracy.  In  1838  a 
bill  was  passed  converting  the  tithes  into  rent- 
charge,  to  be  paid  by  the  landlords,  and  agitation 
in  connection  with  the  Church  ceased  to  be  acute 
for  a  time.  O'Connell  had  for  a  long  period  been 
supported  by  the  more  extreme  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists, but  in  1843  it  became  evident  that  he 
would  never  make  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  con- 
sequence was  the  formation  of  the  Young  Ireland 
Party,  whose  leaders  were  all  young  men,  the 
most  notable  being  William  Smith  O'Brien,  John 
Blake  Dillon,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  and  John 
Mitchel.  The  last-named  in  turn  seceded  from 
the  Young  Ireland  Party,  and  advocated  an  Irish 
republic.  For  a  while  Peel,  the  English  Prime 
]\linister,  tried  concessions,  but  in  vain,  the  more 
so  as  from  1845  to  1847  rent-racked  Ireland  suf- 
fered from  a  terrible  famine,  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop.  Vast  numbers  emigrated,  espe- 
cially to  America,  whither  they  carried  with  them 
the  hatred  toward  England,  and  continued  to  give 
effective  support  to  the  Irish  cause.  Many  also 
died,  and  it  is  said  that  in  all  one  and  a  half 
million  of  people  had  disappeared  by  1848.  In 
the  latter  year  the  Young  Ireland  Party  sought 
to  bring  about  a  revolt,  but  the  whole  attempt 
proved  a  miserable  failure;  the  leaders  were  cap- 
tured and  transported. 

The  work  of  the  Young  Ireland  Party  was  in 
time  taken  up  by  the  Fenian  Society  ( q.v. ) , 
which  accomplished  nothing,  except  arousing 
English  feeling  by  various  outrages,  and  thus  giv- 
ing rise  to  several  coercive  measures.  Far- 
reaching  reforms,  however,  came  about  through 
the  efforts  of  Gladstone.  On  July  26,  1869,  a 
measure  was  passed  by  Parliament,  which  finally 
disestablished  the  Irish  Church,  the  act  taking 
effect  on  January  1,  1871.  (See  Ikeland,  Church 
OF.)  Many  reforms  in  the  land  laws  were  also 
carried  out,  which  are  described  in  detail  under 
Irish  Land  Laws;  while  the  agrarian  agitation 
is  treated  under  Land  League.  Ireland,  however, 
was  not  content  with  ecclesiastical  and  agrarian 
reforms,  and  Home  Rule  (q.v.)  became  the  all- 
absorbing  question,  the  cause  finding  a  champion 
of  great  ability  in  Charles  Stewart  Parnell(q.v.) . 
In  1880  the  agrarian  movement  in  Ireland  devel- 
oped into  a  system  of  organized  terrorism.  As 
a  result  of  this  lawlessness  a  bill  became  law 
on  March  2,  1881,  known  as  the  Coercion  Act, 
which  gave  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  power, 
by  warrant,  to  arrest  any  person,  on  mere  sus- 
picion, for  treason,  intimidation,  and  the  like. 
Under  this  law  Parnell  and  other  Irish  leaders 
were  arrested,  but,  as  usual,  the  Irish  retaliated 
with  outrages,  which  culminated  in  the  murder  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  and  the  permanent  Under-Secretary, 
Thomas  H.  Burke,  in  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  on 
May  6,  1882.  Thereupon  the  Government  passed 
an  exceptionally  stringent  and  severe  Crimes 
Act,  which,  among  other  things,  permitted  the 
examination  of  witnesses  without  bringing  any 
specific  charges  against  individuals.  By  this 
means  a  body,  known  as  the  'Invincibles'  (q.v.), 
was  discovered,  under  whose  auspices  most  of  the 
outrages  had  been  perpetrated. 

But  both  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  in 
England  ultimately  recognized  that  existing  con- 
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ditions  could  not  continue.  At  first  the  Conser- 
vative Party  negotiated  with  the  Irish  National- 
ists. On  August  14,  1885,  the  exceptional  laws 
were  allowed  to  lapse  by  the  Conservative  Minis- 
tr)'.  In  April,  1886,  Gladstone,  the  great  Liberal 
leader,  proclaimed  the  right  of  Ireland  to  Uonie 
Rule  by  introducing  his  bill  in  Parliament.  The 
Irish  question  had  passed  into  a  wholly  new 
phase,  which  has  been  treated  under  the  various 
separate  articles  referred  to  above. 
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1878).  Froude,  The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (New  York,  1875),  is  based 
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Civil  War  (London,  1886-94),  and  id..  History  of 
the  Commonicealth  and  Protectorate  (London, 
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Ireland  Since  the  Union  (London,  1887).  Other 
authorities  are:  Keating,  General  History  of 
Ireland  (London.  1823)  :  Lecky,  The  Leaders  of 
Public  Opinion  in  Ireland,  Sicift,  Hood,  Grattan^ 
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IRELAND,  Church  of.  Tlie  name  applied  to 
the  independent  branch  in  Ireland  of  the  Angli- 
can communion.  It  was  established  by  law  ac- 
cording to  the  Act  of  Union,  which  went  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1801.  The  Established 
Church  of  Ireland,  considering  itself  the  rightful 
successor  of  the  mediaeval  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
took  possession  of  the  dioceses,  parishes,  and 
Church  property,  and  for  a  long  time  retained 
the  divisions  then  existing.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
constituting  a  large  majority  (more  than  three- 
fourths)  of  the  population,  always  regarded 
as  iinjust  the  existence,  in  their  country, 
of  an  Established  Protestant  Church  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  England.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  small  membership,  the  Church  had,  in 
1833,  4  archbishoprics,  18  bishoprics,  the  income 
from  which  was  estimated  at  from  fl30.(X)0  to 
£185,000.  In  that  year  the  first  inroad  was  made 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Established  Church 
in  the  reduction  of  the  archbishoprics  to  two 
and  the  bishoprics  to  ten.  In  1868,  on  motion  of 
Gladstone,  the  English  House  of  Commons  voted 
to  disestablish  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  House 
of  Lords  rejected  the  proposition.  But  so  strong 
was  the  expression  of  public  opinion  against  the 
continuance  of  the  privileges  of  the  Irish  Church 
that  the  royal  commissioners  on  the  revenues  and 
conditions  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  recommended 
in  their  report,  July  27,  1868,  important  reduc- 
tions as  to  its  benefices.  They  suggested,  among 
other  changes,  the  abolition  of  four  bishoprics 
and  one  archbishopric,  and  that  all  benefices  with 
less  than  forty  Protestants  should  be  suppressed. 
Gladstone  introduced,  in  March,  1869,  a  new  bill 
for  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  which,  after  a  long  and  earnest 
debate,  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
disestablishment  was  to  be -total;  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  laws  were  to  cease;  the  bishops  we;^ 
to  be  no  longer  peers  in  Parliament ;  ^he  ecclesi- 
astical commission  was  to  terminate,  and  a  new 
commission  of  Church  temporalities,  composed 
of  ten  men,  was  to  be  appointed,  in  which  the 
whole  property  of  the  Irish  Church  should 
be  vested.  Public  endo^vments.  including 
State  grants  or  revenues  (valued  at  £15,500.000), 
were  to  be  retained  by  the  State,  and  private 
endowments,  such  as  money  given  from  private 
sources  since  1660  (estimated  at  £500,- 
000),  were  to  remain  with  the  disestablished 
Church.  The  vested  interests  connected  with 
Maynooth  College,  with  the  Presbyterians  who 
were  receiving  the  regium  donum,  and  the  in- 
cumbents, were  to  be  secured.  The  aggregate  of 
the  payments  would  amount  to  about  £8.000.000, 
leaving  £7.500.000  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament. 
A  general  convention  held  in  Dublin.  1870.  adopt- 
ed a  constitution  for  the  disestablished  Church, 
according  to  which  it  was  to  be  governed  by  a 
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General  Synod,  composed  of  a  House  of  Bishops 
and  a  House  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  meet- 
ing annually  in  Dublin.  The  House  of  Bishops 
has  the  right  to  Veto,  but  seven  members  must 
agree  upon  a  veto  to  render  it  valid.  The  bishops 
are  chosen  by  the  diocesan  convention,  but  if  the 
convention  fail  to  elect  a  candidate  to  a  vacant 
see  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  each  order, 
the  election  falls  to  the  House  of  Bishops.  The 
Primate,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  is  elected 
by  the  House  of  Bishops  from  their  own  order. 
The  property  of  the  Church  is  vested  in  a  perma- 
nent representative  body,  composed  of  three 
classes — the  ex-of}lcio  archbishop  and  bishops,  one 
clerical  and  two  lay  representatives  for  each 
diocese,  and  the  co-opted  members  chosen  by  the 
cx-offido  and  representative  members,  and  equal 
in  number  to  the  dioceses.  One-third  of  the 
elected  memhers  retire  by  rotation.  In  1901  the 
Church  of  Ireland  had  two  archbishops  (Armagh 
and  Dublin ) ,  eleven  bishops,  a  membership  of 
over  600,000,  and  £8,128,440  in  funds  in  custody 
of  the  financial  trustees,  the  so-called  representa- 
tive body  made  up  of  the  hierarchy,  and  13  cleri- 
cal and  36  lay  representatives,  elected  by  the 
General  Synod.  The  general  feeling  among  the 
members  of  this  Church  has  been  hostile  to  the 
introduction  of  High  Church  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices, and  the  Prayer-Book  has,  since  the  dis- 
establishment, been  modified  in  this  sense.  See 
England,  Church  of. 

IRELAND,  John  (1838—).  An  American 
Roman  Catholic  prelate.  He  was  born  at  Burn- 
church,  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  September  11, 
1838,  but  was  brought  to  the  United  States  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  his  parents  settling  at  Saint 
Paul,  Minn.  In  1853  he  was  sent  to  France  to 
be  educated  for  the  priesthood,  to  which  he  was 
ordained  in  1861  on  his  return  to  Saint  Paul. 
Here  he  remained,  except  for  a  period  of  service 
with  the  Fifth  Minnesota  Regiment  in  the  Civil 
War,  becoming  rector  of  the  cathedral.  In  1875 
he  was  made  Coadjutor  Bisliop  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  on  Bishop  Grace's  resignation,  in  1884,  suc- 
ceeded him,  the  see  being  made  metropolitan  with 
the  title  of  archbishop  in  1888.  The  influence  of 
his  personality  has  made  him  a  commanding  figure 
in  many  important  movements,  especially  those 
for  total  abstinence,  for  colonization  in  the 
Northwest  (he  was  a  director  of  the  National 
Colonization  Association),  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washing- 
ton. He  is  the  author  of  The  Church  and  Modern 
Society. 

IRELAND,  William  Henry  (1777-1835).  A 
Shakespearean  forger,  son  of  Samuel  Ireland, 
engraver  and  author,  born  in  London  in  1777. 
After  attending  various  private  schools,  he  was 
sent  to  schools  in  France,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  On  returning  to  London,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  conveyancer.  In  1794  he  visited 
Stratford-on-Avon  with  his  father,  who  was  pre- 
paring a  book  descriptive  of  the  town.  Here  he 
met  John  Jordan,  a  Stratford  poet,  who  had 
published  much  gossipy  information  in  regard 
to  Shakespeare,  even  forging  the  will  of  the 
dramatist's  father.  After  the  return  of  the 
Irelands  to  London,  William  began  on  his  own 
account  a  series  of  remarkable  forgeries,  which 
deceived  first  his  credulous  father  and  then  many 
scholars.  He  produced  legal  documents,  verses, 
and   letters  purporting  to   be    Shakespeare's,   a 


number  of  sixteenth-century  volumes  with  Shake- 
speare's name  on  the  title-pages,  the  manuscripts 
of  Lear  and  of  a  fragment  of  Hamlet,  and  finally 
two  plays,  ^'ortigcrn  and  Henry  II.,  which  he 
tried  to  foist  as  Shakespeare's.  On  April  2, 
1790,  Vortigern  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane 
amid  peals  of  laughter.  The  same  year  young 
Ireland  published  a  written  confession,  which  he 
enlarged  in  1805.  Subsequently  he  wrote  con- 
siderable verse  in  imitation  of  Chatterton,  politi- 
cal squibs,  and  several  Gothic  romances.  He 
died  in  London,  April  17,  1835.  His  Confessions 
(1805)  were  reissued  by  R.  G.  White  (New  York, 
1874).  In  December,  1795,  the  elder  Ireland  pub- 
lished facsimiles  of  the  forged  documents  bearing 
the  title  Miscellaneous  Papers  and  Legal  Instru- 
ments Under  the  Hand  and  Seal  of  William 
Shakespeare.  These  forgeries  James  Payn  made 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  novel,  The  TalU  of 
the  Town   (1885). 

IRELAND  ISLAND.     One  of  the  Bermudas 

(q.v.). 

IRE''NA.  Tlie  personification  of  Ireland,  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 

IRENiEUS,  i're-ne'us  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Elpr^. 
vaios,  Eirenaios) ,  Saint  (c.130-c.202)  .  Bishop 
of  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  and  one  of  the  leading 
Church  Fathers  of  the  West.  He  was  born  in 
Asia  Minor,  perhaps  about  130,  and  died  after 
the  year  200.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Polycarp, 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of 
the  Apostle  John.  Thus  IreniEus  preserves  a 
direct  line  of  apostolic  tradition.  In  155  he 
accompanied  Polycarp  on  a  mission  to  Ani- 
cetus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  concerning  the  dispute 
between  the  Asiatic  and  the  Western  churches 
over  the  time  of  observing  Easter.  (See 
Easter.)  Some  time  after  this  he  removed  to 
Gaul,  where  he  became  a  presbyter  in  the  Church 
of  Lugdunum.  Pothinus,  the  aged  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  suffered  death  in  the  persecution  under 
Marcus  Aurelius  ( 1 77 ) ,  and  IreniEus  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  Shortly  before  this  time  he 
visited  Rome  again,  carrying  letters  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ]\Iontanists.  (See  Montanus.)  The 
remainder  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  passed 
in  the  successful  administration  of  his  see.  When 
toward  the  end  of  the  century  the  Easter  con- 
troversy broke  out  afresh,  and  Victor,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  threatened  the  Asiatic  churches  with 
excommunication  unless  they  conformed  to  the 
Roman  usage,  Irenseus  intervened  with  a  fra- 
ternal letter  to  Victor,  admonishing  him  to 
peace.  Nothing  is  known  about  Irenseus's  life 
after  this  time.  A  fifth-century  tradition,  which 
cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  Jerome,  says 
that  he  met  a  martyr's  death  in  the  persecution 
under  Septimius  Severus  (202).  Gregory  of 
Tours  gives  a  full  account  of  the  alleged  martyr- 
dom in  his  History  of  the  Franks. 

Irenseus  wrote  in  Greek.  His  work  Against 
Heresies  has  survived  only  in  a  Latin  translation. 
It  was  written  in  Gaul  to  combat  the  Gnostic 
teaching  (see  Gnosticism),  and  dates  from  181- 
189.  It  is  valuable  for  the  history  of  doctrine. 
Fragments  of  some  of  his  other  works  are  pre- 
served by  the  later  writers.  Harnack  has  recently 
shown  that  the  so-called  'Pfaffian  Fragments' 
were  forged  by  Pfaff  himself.  The  first  edition  of 
Irenaeus's  works  was  edited  by  Erasmus  (Basel, 
1526).  Modem  editions  are  by  Migne,  Patrol. 
Orcec,  vii.,  and  Harvey  (Cambridge,  1857).    An 
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English  translation  of  the  Advenus  Eaereset 
may  be  found  in  the  Ante-Sicene  Fathers,  ed.  by 
C'uxc,  vol.  i.  (ButTalo,  1885).  In  general,  consult 
Cruttwell,  Literary  Uistory  of  Early  Christianity 
(London.  1893). 

Ill£N£,  Ire'n*  (Lat,  from  Gk.  'EiM'fl.  ^i- 
rt'nf)  (c.752-804).  Byrantine  Empress  from  780 
to  S02.  She  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  in 
769  married  Leo,  who  became  Emperor  as  Leo 
IV.  in  775.  Her  husband  died  in  780,  and  Irene 
became  Regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son. 
Constant ine  VI.  A  great  worshiper  of  images 
— in  fact,  this  had  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
husband  caused  her  to  be  banished  from  the 
Imperial  palace — she  quickly  began  to  plot  for 
their  restoration,  and  with  this  purpose  as- 
sembled a  council  of  bishops  at  Constantinople, 
A.D.  786,  which,  however,  was  broken  up  by  the 
troops  of  the  capital.  A  second  council  held  at 
Nicsea  in  the  following  year  was  more  successful, 
and  image- worship  was  reestablished  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  (See  Image- Worship  and 
Icx)NOCLVSM.)  In  790  the  Government  was  taken 
out  of  her  hands  by  her  son,  but  in  792  she  was 
again  in  power,  and  in  797  she  caused  Constan- 
tine  to  be  blinded  and  shut  up  in  a  dungeon, 
wliere  he  soon  died.  In  802  her  treasurer 
Nicephorus  rebelled,  and  banished  her  to  the  Isle 
of  Lesbos,  where  she  remained  until  her  death, 
about  804.  After  the  restoration  of  the  West- 
em  Empire  by  Charles  the  Great  (800)  that 
monarch  contemplated  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Empire  by  his  marriage  to  Irene,  but 
these  plans  were  frustrated  by  her  fall.  Irene  had 
been  successful  in  her  wars  against  the  Slavs, 
but  she  was  defeated  by  Harun  al  Rashid,  and 
compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  Consult: 
Gasquet,  "Charlemagne  et  rimp^ratriee  Ir&ne,'' 
in  the  Annales  de  la  faculte  des  lettres  de  Bor- 
deaux (1884). 

UtENE,  Saint  .(e.  1084- 11 24).  A  Byzantine 
Empress,  daughter  of  Ladislas  I.,  King  of  Hun- 
gary. In  1104  she  married  Emperor  Johannes 
II.,  but  lived  for  some  time  in  a  cloister  be- 
fore 1124..  when  she  died.  She  was  canonized 
by  the  Greek  Church  for  her  piety  and  charity. 
TTie  name  Saint  Irene  is  often  incorrectly  applied 
to  Irene,  the  wife  of  Leo  IV.,  and  enemy  of  the 
iconoclasts. 

IBETON,  ir'ton,  Henry  (1611-51).  An 
English  general  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  German  Ireton.  of  Attenborough, 
Xottinghamshire.  He  graduated  B.A.  at  Trinity 
College.  Oxford,  in  1629,  and  studied  law  at 
the  Middle  Temple.  London,  but  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  offered  his  services  to 
the  Parliament.  At  Xaseby  he  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  but  regained  his  liberty  when 
Cromwell's  Ironsides  decided  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  In  1645  he  became  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  took  an  active  part  in  its  disputes  with 
the  army.  At  first  he  favored  a  settlement  be- 
tween the  King  and  Parliament,  but  upon  being 
convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement he  became  the  King's  implacable 
enemy,  and  was  one  of  those  who  signed  his  death 
warrant.  His  connection  with  Cromwell,  whose 
daughter  Bridget  he  married  in  1646,  greatly 
advanced  his  interests.  When  Cromwell  went  to 
Ireland  to  subdue  that  country  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  son-in-law,  on  whose  vigor,  judg- 
ment, and  tact  he  placed  much  reliance.     Crom- 


well's presence,  however,  was  soon  required  in 
Scotland,  and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Ireland 
was  intrusted  to  Ireton.  Uis  career  was  brief,  se- 
vere, but  sQccessfui.  He  compelled  the  surrender 
of  Carlow,  Waterford,  Duncanoon,  and  Limerick, 
and  inaugurated  a  policy  of  civil  government 
which  was  marked  by  fairness  and  religious 
sincerity.  He  died  of  an  epidemic  fever  at  Lim- 
erick. His  remains  were  conveyed  to  England 
and  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey;  but  after 
the  Restoration  they  were  disinterred,  hanged, 
and  burned  at  Tyburn. 

TBJ,  e'rd.    A  river  of  Greece.    See  Eurotas. 

IBIABTE,  e'r^-ar'tA,  Ignazio  (1620-85).  A 
Spanish  landscape  painter,  bom  at  Azcoitia 
(Guipuzcoa).  He  studied  under  Herrera  in 
Seville,  and  was  one  of  the  original  members 
and  the  first  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Seville 
(1660).  He  painted  the  backgrounds  in  some 
of  Murillo's  pictures,  and  Murillo,  in  turn,  fur- 
nished the  figures  for  his  friend's  landscapes. 
There  are  four  well-composed,  conventional  land- 
scapes by  him  in  the  Prado  Museum  at  Madrid 
which  show  his  talent  as  a  colorist. 

IBLAJtTE,  or  YBIABTE  Y  OKOPES A,  g'r^ 
ar'ta  e  o'rd-pa'sa,  Tomas  de  ( 1750-91 ) .  A  Span- 
ish poet,  born  on  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1750:  educated  at  Madrid  under  the 
care  of  his  uncle.  Juan  de  Iriarte,  the  head  of 
the  Royal  Library.  He  began  very  early  to 
translate  French  plays  and  to  compose  plays  of 
his  own.  For  his  maintenance,  however,  he 
depended  throughout  his  life  upon  the  income 
derived  from  certain  minor  posts  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  of  War,  and  from  other  administrative  ap- 
pointments. The  tranquillity  of  his  career  wa.? 
somewhat  disturbed  by  numerous  literary  quar- 
rels with  other  writers  of  the  time,  notably  with 
Juan  Pablo  Fomer,  and  in  1786  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Inquisition  to  answer  a  charge 
of  adherence  to  the  doctrines  which  the  French 
philosophers  were  then  disseminating,  a  charge 
fi"om  which  he  seems,  however,  to  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  clearing  himself.  He  died  at  Madrid, 
September  17,  1791.  Much  of  his  published  verse 
consists  of  translations,  most  of  which  are  not 
so  good  as  his  original  poems.  Among  these 
are  the  Epistles,  one  of  which  forms  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  translation  of  Horace's  Ars  Poet- 
ica  to  his  friend  Cadalso,  and  a  didactic  work. 
La  musica,  a  discussion  of  the  elements  of 
music,  which  attracted  attention  abroad  and 
won  him  praise  from  Metastasio.  But  his  per- 
manent fame  is  based  upon  his  versified  fables, 
the  Fdbulas  literarias,  still  among  the  most 
popular  in  Spain.  In  their  content  these  show 
considerable  skill  on  Iriarte's  part  in  adapting 
the  peculiarities  and  habits  of  animals  to  doc- 
trinal purposes;  in  their  form  they  also  display 
his  ingenuity,  being  written  in  a  great  variety 
of  metres  with  a  due  regard  for  harmony  and 
symmetry.  Consult  his  Obras  (Madrid.  1805)  ; 
and  the  edition  of  his  poems  in  the  Biblioteca  de 
autores  espaiioles,  vol.  Isiii.  (Madrid,  1891)  ; 
Cotarelo  y  Mori,  Iriarte  y  su  ^oca  (Madrid, 
1897).  The  fables  were  translated  into  many 
European  languages.  Belfour's  Literary  Fables 
Imitated  from  the  Spanish  of  Yriarte  appeared 
in  I^ndon  in  1806,  and  Rockliffe's  rendering  of 
Iriarte  reached  a  third  edition  in  1866. 
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IBIARTEA,  ir'i-ar't€-a  (Neo-Lat.,  named  in 
honor  of  Juan  Iriarte,  a  Spanish  amateur  bota- 
nist). A  genus  of  South  American  palms  which 
have  lofty,  smooth,  faintly  ringed  stems,  and 
pinnate  leaves  with  somewhat  triangular  leaflets. 
The  pashiuba  or  paxiuba  palm  (Iriartea  exor- 
rhiza,  by  some  botanists  called  Socratea  ex- 
orrhiza),  common  in  low,  wet  grounds  in  the 
forests  of  the  Amazon  district,  is  remarkable  for 
its  aerial  roots,  which  extend  from  the  stem 
obliquely  downward,  and  often  divide  into  many 
rootlets  just  before  they  reach  the  soil.  As  the 
tree  grows  it  produces  new  roots  from  higher 
points.  Since  the  older  and  more  central  ones 
die,  a  man  may  walk  erect  with  a  'palm  of  70 
feet  high,  supported  as  on  legs  rising  straight 
above  his  head.  The  outer  wood,  which  is  very 
hard,  is  used  for  harpoons.  It  splits  easily  into 
straight  laths,  is  excellent  for  floors,  ceilings, 
shelves,  etc.,  and  is  exported  for  umbrella-sticks. 
The  leaves  are  extensively  used  in  Brazil  as 
thatch. 

TRTDAGEM,  ir'i-da'sS-e  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Lat.  iris,  Gk.  Ipis,  rainbow,  sort  of  lily),  or 
Iris  Family.  An  order  of  monocotyledonous 
plants,  consisting  mostly  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, with  tubers  or  rhizomes.  The  leaves  are 
usually  in  two  rows  and  equitant  (i.e.  so  placed 
that  one  seems  to  fit  over  the  back  of  the  other) . 
The  perianth  is  six-parted,  colored,  and  in  some 
kinds  very  beautiful.  The  stamens  are  three 
with  anthers  turned  outward.  The  ovary  is  infe- 
rior with  one  style  ajid  three  stigmas,  which  are 
often  petal-like  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flower.  The  fruit  is  a  three-celled  capsule 
containing  many  seeds  with  small  embryos  in  a 
hard  endosperm.  There  are  about  60  genera 
and  800  species  laiown  in  temperate  and  tropical 
countries.  South  Africa  and  tropical  America 
contain  the  greatest  number.  Some  species,  how- 
ever, range  to  rather  high  latitudes.  Familiar 
examples  of  the  order  are  the  garden  irises, 
crocuses,  gladiolus,  etc.  Some  species  have  acrid 
properties,  while  the  corms  of  others  are  edible, 
and  others  have  medicinal  properties  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  classification  by  Pax,  with 
the  principal  genera,  is  as  follows:  Crocoidese, 
represented  by  Crocus  and  Romulea;  Iridoideae, 
with  Iris,  Moroea,  Tigridia,  and  Sisyrinchium  as 
the  leading  genera;  and  Ixoideae,  represented  by 
Ixia,  Tritonia,  Gladiolus,  and  Freesia.  See  Col- 
ored Plates  of  Ibis  Family  and  Fleue-de-Lis. 

IRIDESCENT  GLASS  (from  Lat.  iris,  Gk. 
Tp«,  iris,  rainbow).  Glass  containing  a  display  of 
changing  colors  on  the  surface  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  delicate  hues  of  soap-bubbles.  It 
is  produced  by  rendering  the  surface  of  the  glass 
imperceptibly  uneven,  either  by  artificial  means 
or  by  the  natural  process  of  incrustation  and 
decay.  One  form  of  treatment  consists  in  ap- 
plying to  the  surface  of  the  glass  to  be  treated 
a  strong  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  under 
pressure  in  a  closed  vessel.  Another  method  in 
use  in  manj'*  factories  is  to  apply  the  fumes  from 
chloride  of  tin  or  other  chlorides  volatilized  in  a 
reheating  furnace.  Glass  which  has  for  many 
years  been  submitted  to  the  slowly  disintegrat- 
ing infiuences  of  natural  causes,  such  as  damp, 
successive  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness,  will 
in  many  instances  display  an  iridescent  play  of 
colors.  The  cause  is  due  to  a  process  of  decom- 
position in  the  texture  of  the  glass,  resulting 


in  the  formation  of  minute  scales.  The  action 
of  water  on  glass  has  a  tendency  to  extract  the 
potash  and  soda  which  enter  into  its  composition, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  silica,  the  decom- 
position taking  place  with  greater  ease  in  pro- 
portion as  the  glass  is  richer  in  these  alkalies, 
and  more  minutely  divided,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  water  higher.  The  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  produces  a  similar  alteration  in  the 
lapse  of  time.  It  separates  the  potash  and  soda, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  silica  with  the 
lime  on  the  surface  of  the  glass.  It  is  this 
decomposition  which  causes  tlie  prismatic  colors. 
If  subjected  to  heat,  numerous  fine  scales  will 
peel  off  and  leave  the  surface  dull,  opaque,  and 
wrinkled.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
imitate  by  artificial  means  the  singular  display 
of  changing  hues,  and  varied  success  has  attended 
the  efforts.  In  Venice  the  workers  succeeded  in 
giving  the  surface  of  their  glassware  a  peculiar 
kind  of  metallic  iridescence,  and  a  similar  result 
was  reached  by  certain  Hungarian  glass-workers. 
The  beautiful  Favrile  Glass  made  by  Tiffany  of 
New  York  has  a  most  striking  iridescent  play 
of  color.     See  Glass. 

IRID'^UM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.Tpis,  iris,  rain- 
bow; so  called  on  account  of  its  iridescence).  A 
metallic  element  discovered  in  1803  by  Smithson 
Tennant.  It  is  found  in  platinum  ores ;  as  iridos- 
mine,  a  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium  in 
varying  proportions;  and  in  the  form  of  native 
alloys  with  the  other  platinum  metals.  The 
principal  sources  of  these  ores  are  various  dis- 
tricts in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States.  The  preparation 
of  metallic  iridium  involves  its  separation  from 
the  accompanying  metals  by  a  long  and  com- 
plicated process. 

Iridium  (symbol  Ir;  atomic  weight,  193.5) 
is  a  white  steel-like  metal,  brittle  when  cold,  and 
somewhat  malleable  at  a  white  heat.  In  its 
ordinary,  compact  form,  iridium  is  insoluble  not 
only  in  the  several  mineral  acids,  but  also  in 
aqua  regia;  the  latter  reagent,  however,  dissolves 
iridium  powder,  which  may  also  be  converted 
into  the  oxide  IroOj  by  heating  in  the  air.  Iridium 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  22.4,  and  it  melts  at 
2300°  C.  It  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  an 
iridium  sesquioxide  and  an  iridium  dioxide, 
which  in  turn  give  rise  to  iridious  and  iridic 
salts.  The  metal  itself  alloys  with  copper,  gold, 
and  lead,  as  well  as  with  other  platinum  metals, 
and  the  alloy  consisting  of  nine  parts  of  plati- 
num with  one  part  of  iridium  is  extremely  hard, 
as  elastic  as  steel,  perfectly  unalterable  in  the 
air,  and  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish.  It 
is  of  this  alloy  that  the  standard  meter  kept 
in  Paris  was  made.  Iridium  is  also  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  standard  weights,  knife 
edges  of  balances^  and  for  other  articles  which 
it  is  desired  to  preserve  from  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  been  used  in  .the 
United  States  to  tip  the  edges  of  gold  and  other 
pens  so  as  to  produce  a  very  hard  surface. 
William  L.  Dudley  of  Cincinnati  invented  a 
process,  in  1880,  for  the  electrolytic  deposi|;ion 
of  this  material,  and  his  process  is  now  success- 
fully used  for  coating  surgical  instruments  and 
other  articles  requiring  an  exceedingly  hard  sur- 
face. 

IR'IDOS'MINE  (from  irid-ium  +  osmium). 
A    native    alloy    of    iridium    and    osmium    that 
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crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system.  It  is  tin- 
white  to  light  steel-gray  in  color,  and  has  a 
metallic  lustre.  The  proportions  of  iridium  and 
o&mium  in  it  vary,  and  other  platinum  metals, 
such  as  platinum,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium,  are 
frequently  present.  The  mineral  occurs  with 
platinum  minerals  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  in 
the  auriferous  drift^s  and  sands  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  northern  California. 

IBIGA,  ft-re'gft.  A  town  of  Lu7X)n,  Philippines, 
in  the  Province  of  South  Camarines  (Map: 
Philippine  Islands,  11  6).  It  lies  about  22  miles 
scutlieast  of  Nueva  Cftceres,  and  has  a  population 
(1898)   of  about  17,100. 

ITEIIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'l^«).  In  Hesiod,  the 
daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electra,  and  sister  of 
the  Harpies  (q.v.).  In  the  Homeric  poems  she 
is  the  virgin  messenger  of  the  gods;  but  Alcaeus 
and  later  writers  state  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
Zephyrus  and  the  mother  of  Eros.  She  is  fre- 
quently represented  on  vases  and  in  bas-reliefs 
as  a  youthful  winged  virgin,  with  a  herald's 
staff.  The  name  in  Greek  means  'rainbow,'  and 
though  Vergil  is  the  first  writer  to  represent 
the  bow  as  the  path  of  the  goddess,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  original  connection.  It  may 
be  noted  that  to  the  Greeks  the  rainbow  was  a 
divine  portent,  presaging  war  or  heavy  rain. 
Consult:  Mayer,  "Iris,"  in  Roscher,  Lexikon  der 
griechisehen  und  romischen  mytholoffie  (Leipzig, 
1890-94). — Iris  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
planetoids  (q.v.),  discovered  in  1847. 

IBIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ipis,  rainbow,  sort  of 
lily),  or  Floweb-de-Luce.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Iridaceae,  having  the  three  outer 
segments  of  the  perianth  reflexed,  the  three 
inner  arched  inward,  and  three  petal-like 
stigmas  covering  the  stamens.  The  species  are 
chiefly  natives  of  temperate  climates,  especially 
of  North  America  and  Europe.  The  yellow  iris, 
or  corn-flag  {Iris  Pseudacorus) ,  is  a  well-known 
native  of  moist  grounds  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
often  spreading  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
land,  and  conspicuous  even  at  a  distance  by  its 
tall  leaves  and  large,  deep-yellow  flowers.  It 
is  also  established  in  a  few  places  in  the  Eastern 
United  States.  The  stinking  iris  {Iris  faetidis- 
sima ) ,  a  species  with  livid  purple  flowers  and 
ill-smelling  leaves,  is  very  abundant  in  the  south 
of  England,  but  does  not  extend  far  north.  The 
flower^  of  most  of  the  species  are  beautiful. 
Some  of  them  have  received  much  attention  from 
florists,  particularly  Iris  xiphium,  sometimes 
called  Spanish  iris;*  Iris  xiphioides,  or  English 
iris;  and  Iris  germanica,  or  common  iris,  all 
European  corm-rooted  species,  and  the  .Japanese 
irises,  which  probably  are  well  referable  to  Iris 
IcEvigata.  ^lany  fine  varieties  have  been  pro- 
duced. The  Persian  iris  {Iris  persica)  is  de- 
lightfully fragrant;  the  snake's-head  iris  {Iris 
tuberosa)  and  the  Chalcedonian  iris  {Iris  8usi- 
ana),  are  also  much  esteemed.  The  roots  of 
all  these  species  are  annually  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  from  Holland.  Many  other 
species  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  flower- 
gardens,  such  as  Iris  reticulata  and  Iris  atro- 
fusca.  The  fresh  rootstocks  of  Iris  Pseuda- 
corus are  very  acid.  Those  of  Iris  florentina. 
Iris  pallida,  and  Iris  germanica  are  orris-root 
(q.v.).  Some  species  have  edible  rootstocks. 
Iris  versicolor,  the  large  blue  flag,  is  common 
in  wet  places  through  the  United  States  as  far 


west  as  Minnesota  and  Arkansas.  Iris  cristata 
is  a  dwarf  species  with  fragrant  flowers  found 
in  several  localities,  and  Iris  verna  and  Iris  la- 
custris  are  other  dwarf  American  species,  all  of 
which  are  cultivated  as  border  plants  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  See  Ibidace^  and  accompany- 
ing Colored  Plates. 

IBIS  (Gk.  Jpit,  iris).  A  term  used  in  anat- 
omy to  denote  tlie  thin  circular  curtain,  pierced 
by  the  pupil,  which  hangs  in  the  anterior  cham- 
ber of  the  eye  in  front  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
It  is  attached  by  its  peripheral  margin  to  the 
sclera,  and  its  posterior  surface  is  pigmented. 
See  Eye;  Vision;  Ibitis. 

IBIS  FAMILY.     A  family  of  plants.     See 

iBIDACE.t. 

IBISH  ACADEMY,  Royal.  A  learned  asBO- 
ciation  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  incorporated  in  1786, 
with  the  object  of  promoting  the  study  of 
science,  polite  literature,  and  antiquities.  It  is 
governed  by  a  council  consisting  of  twenty-one 
members  divided  into  three  committees,  viz.  the 
Committee  of  Science,  the  Committee  of  Polite 
Literature,  and  the  Committee  of  Antiquities. 
The  meetings  of  the  council  are  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Academy  at  large,  and  are  held 
every  month  from  November  to  June.  The  li- 
brary contains  a  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts, 
in  themselves  invaluable,  besides,  papers  of  pub- 
lic interest,  including  those  of  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey of  Ireland.  Its  collection  of  Irish  antiquities 
now  on  exhibition  in  the  National  Museum,  Dub- 
lin, under  the  Science  and  Art  Departments  of 
the  Academy,  is  both  interesting  and  important. 

IBISH  CATHOLIC  BEITEVOLENT  UN- 
ION. A  fraternal  and  benevolent  organization, 
founded  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1869,  for  social  and 
beneficial  purposes.  Membership  in  the  union  is 
confined  to  those  who  are  of  Irish  extraction, 
and  who  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Since  the  organization  of  the  union, 
tlie  sum  of  $2,124,209  has  been  disbursed  to  the 
Ijeneficiaries  of  deceased  members,  and  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1901-02  the  benefits  disbursed 
amounted  to  $45,371.71.  The  number  of  subor- 
dinate societies  in  the  union  is  149,  with  a  total 
memljership  of  13,623. 

IBISH  DEEB.    See  Deeb  ;  Elk. 

IBISH  LAND  LAWS.  The  land  tenure  of 
Ireland  is  the  product  of  two  distinct  systems, 
the  Irish  tribal  and  the  English  feudal.  In  the 
former,  as  described  in  the  Brehon  laws,  the 
land  was  ultimately  the  property  of  one  of  the 
four  or  five  tribes  into  which  the  Irish  popula- 
tion was  divided.  A  portion  of  this  land  was  set 
aside  for  the  chief  or  king  of  the  tribe,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  it  belonged  to  the  differ- 
ent clans  of  which  the  tribes  were  composed. 
The  clan  lands  were  subdivided  among  the 
septs,  which  were  the  lowest  social  units.  Land 
was  set  aside  both  for  the  chiefs  of  the  clans 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  septs.  The  greater  part 
of  the  sept  land,  however,  was  held  by  the  free 
tribesmen,  who  owed  both  rents  and  military 
service  to  their  immediate  chiefs.  These  tribes- 
men held  their  lands  by  different  kinds  of  free 
tenure.  The  Ceil  had  herds  of  cattle  (the  chief 
wealth  of  the  country)  of  his  own,  while  to  the 
Saer  and  the  Daer  tenants  cattle  were  lent 
by  the  chief.  Besides  these  there  were  servile 
tenants    (the  Fuidhir),  who  were  not  original 
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members  of  the  tribal  community.  These  were 
personally  dependent  on  the  chief,  who  had  a 
right  to  quarter  his  retainers  upon  them  or 
rackrent  them  at  pleasure.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation represented  by  these  servile  tenants,  but 
it  is  probable  that  at  the  time  when  the  Englisli 
system  was  superimposed  upon  Ireland  the  free 
element  was  predominant. 

Under  the  Irish  system,  land  was  conceived 
to  be  held  on  a  communal  basis.  On  the  death 
of  the  cliief  his  land  was  distributed  among 
his  descendants  by  the  tribesmen,  and  on  the 
death  of  a  tribesman  the  chief  redistributed  the 
land  of  the  sept.  In  contrast  to  Cliis,  under  the 
Englisli  feudal  system,  the  King  was  conceived 
to  be  the  ultimate  owner  of  the  land,  and  the 
lords  and  other  tenants  derived  their  ownership 
from  liim.  The  English  law  in  Ireland,  however, 
prevailed  only  within  the  Pale,  while  the  Irish 
law  prevailed  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tho 
country.  Tlie  evils  of  tlie  Irish  land  system  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  dispossession  of  the  native 
population  and  to  the  forced  imposition  of  the 
English  land  law  upon  Ireland.  The  disposses- 
sion began  under  Queen  Mary,  when  the  Irish 
were  driven  out  of  King's  and  Queen's  counties 
and  the  English  settlers  established  there.  Under 
pretext  of  the  treason  of  two  Ulster  chiefs, 
James  I.  in  1607  established  the  famous  Ulster 
plantation.  Later  in  his  reign  other  confisca- 
tions, though  not  such  extensive  ones,  were  made. 
All  Ireland  was  divided  into  shires  and  declared 
subject  to  English  laws.  This  policy  was  con- 
tinued during  the  succeeding  reigns,  but  no 
second  great  confiscation  was  attempted  until  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth.  After  his  Irish 
victory  Cromwell  divided  the  best  lands  of 
Leinster  and  Munster  and  a  part  of  the  lands  in 
Ulster  among  40,000  of  the  English  soldiery.  A 
small  portion  of  this  land  was  restored  under 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  but  more  was  con- 
fiscated by  Parliament  under  William  III. 

The  eflfect  of  these  measures  was  to  dispossess 
almost  the  entire  Irish  nobility  and  gentry. 
The  penal  laws  enacted  by  the  Irish  Parliament 
after  the  defeat  of  James  II.  carried  this  prin- 
ciple still  further  by  making  it  impossible  for  a 
Catholic  to  acquire  land.  Tlie  confiscation  acted 
with  equal  severity  upon  the  lower  classes.  The 
English  law  confounded  all  Irish  tenantry  with 
the  Fuidhir  class,  reducing  them  thus  to  a 
servile  status.  The  lands  were  increasingly  held 
by  absentee  landlords,  who  endeavored  to  obtain 
the  highest  possible  rents.  The  large  number  of 
middlemen  who  held  land  under  the  lords  and 
acted  as  their  agents  made  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  still  worse.  The  need  of  reformation 
was  seen  by  all  classes,  but  was  not  fully  realized 
by  English  statesmen  until  the  report  of  Lord 
Devon's  commission,  which  was  appointed  in 
1843  and  sat  for  two  years.  This  report,  backed 
by  the  famine  of  1846,  showed  conclusively  that 
the  cause  of  the  poverty  and  suffering  in  Ireland 
was  not  due,  as  was  generally  supposed  in 
England,  to  the  shiftlessness  of  the  Irish  people, 
nor  yet  to  their  religion,  but  to  the  disastrous 
relations  that  existed  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  It  recommended  that  the  tenant  receive 
from  the  landlord  compensation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  holding.  Accordingly  in  1847  Lord 
Russell  proposed  a  measure  providing  for  such 
compensation   in   cases   of  eviction,  but   it  was 


rejected  by  Parliament.  His  second  measure, 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  however,  was  ac- 
cepted. This  act  compelled  the  sale  of  estates 
upon  which  the  rents  were  mortgaged,  the  idea 
being  that  a  new  set  of  solvent  landlords  would 
not  need  to  rackrent  the  tenants.  This  act, 
however,  was  a  failure.  Estates  to  the  value  of 
£25,000,000  were  sold  for  £10,000,000,  and  the 
incoming  landlords,  regarding  their  possessions 
as  purely  financial  investments,  had  less  con- 
sideration for  the  customs  which  formerly  safe- 
guarded the  tenantry  than  their  predecessors. 

In  1850  the  Tenant  Riglit  League,  composed  alike 
of  Presbyterians  and  Catholics,  was  founded  at 
Dublin.  It  contended  for  fair  rents  by  actual 
valuation,  excluding  the  improvements  made  by 
the  tenantry,  for  continued  possession  of  the 
holding  by  the  tenant  as  long  as  valuation  rents 
were  paid,  and  for  relief  from  arrears  of  rent 
due  from  the  time  of  the  famine.  The  League 
entered  actively  into  political  affairs,  and  in 
1852  sent  fifty  members  to  Parliament  pledged 
to  adhere  to  no  party  that  did  not  support  tho 
principles  of  the  league.  Three  of  its  leaders 
were  won  over  by  the  Liberal  Cabinet,  and  its 
strength  Avas  broken  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  Holy  See. 
In  consequence  of  renewed  agrarian  disturbances, 
the  Palmerston  Ministry  brought  forward  the 
Land  Acts  of  1860. 

The  first  really  efficient  land  legislation  enacted 
for  Ireland  was  a  consequence  of  the  attempted 
Fenian  rebellion,  and  was  the  Avork  of  the  Glad- 
stone Ministry  in  1870.  It  established  the  Ulster 
custom  throughout  Ireland.  This  custom  provided 
that  tenants  could  not  be  evicted  while  their  rents 
AAcre  paid,  and  that  AA'henever  a  tenant  gave  up 
possession,  either  voluntarily  or  otherAvise,  he 
might  sell  his  OAvn  improvements.  Evictions  for 
non-payment  of  lent  could  only  be  made  in  case 
of  three  years'  arrears,  and  could  not  be  made 
at  all  in  cases  Avhcre  the  rent  AAas  under  £15  if 
the  court  deemed  the  rental  exorbitant.  When 
a  holding  Avas  relinquished  a  tenant  could  legally 
claim  compensation  for  his  own  improvements 
from  the'  landlord.  The  Bright  clause  provided 
for  the  purchase  of  the  holding  by  the  tenant 
by  enacting  that  the  Board  of  Works  should 
advance  two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money. 

The  act  of  1870  failed,  hoAve\'er,  to  remedy 
the  existing  evils. 

The  Land  Act  of  the  second  Gladstone  Min- 
istry, passed  in  1881,  Avas  a  result  of  the  dis- 
turbances fostered  by  the  Land  League  (q.v. ). 
It  Avas  draAvn  up  by  Forster,  the  Irish  Secretary. 
This  act  recognized  that  the  tenant  had  a  pos- 
sessory right  in  the  holding,  by  the  p/ovision 
that  he  might  sell  it  for  whatever  it  AA'ould 
bring,  subject  only  to  the  landlord's  right  of 
preemption.  Except  for  the  non-payment  of  rent, 
the  tenant  could  not  be  evicted.  In  case  of  the 
increase  of  rent  he  could  apply  to  the  Land 
Commission,  established  by  the  act,  and  procure 
a  rate  Avhich  Avould  hold  for  fifteen  years.  This 
commission  also  provided  for  the  easy  pajTnent 
of  arrears.  The  clause  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  holdings  by  the  tenants  was 
strengthened  in  1885  by  the  Ashbourne  Act, 
Avhich  advanced  £5,000.000  for  this  purpose.  In 
1887  an  additional  £5,000.000  was  advanced.  The 
Balfour  Land  Purchase  Bill  passed  by  the  Con- 
servatives in  1891  continued  the  same  policy.  It 
provided  for  purchase  based  on  voluntary  agree- 
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ment  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  Govern- 
ment advancing  the  entire  purehase-nioney.  such 
sum  to  be  repaid  by  the  tenants  in  forty-one 
uiinual  4  per  cent,  payments.  The  fund  created 
for  this  purpose  was  £30,000,000,  a  sura  deemed 
sullicient  to  establish  peasant  proprietorship  in 
Ireland.  John  ilorley's  Land  Law  of  1896  im- 
proved the  application  of  the  law.  Nevertheless, 
agitation  did  not  end,  and  in  January,  1898,  the 
United  Irish  League  was  founded,  which  aims, 
among  other  things,  to  agitate  for  the  abolition 
of  the  dual  ownership  of  land,  and  the  redistribu- 
tion of  the  grazing- ranches  of  Connaught  among 
the  small  holders.  In  1902  a  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  landlords  and  tenants  to 
settle  the  land  question  was  urged,  and  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  was  held  at  Dublin,  on  Decem- 
ber 20,*  1902.  As  a  result  of  the  agreements 
reached  at  that  meeting,  the  Balfour  Government 
introduced,  on  March  25,  1903,  a  comprehensive 
measure  for,  the  final  settlement  of  the  Irish 
land  question.  The  bill  provided  for  a  free  grant 
of  £12,000,000  with  which  to  purchase  the  in- 
terests of  landlords  upon  the  basis  of  voluntary 
agreement.  It  furthermore  authorized  Govern- 
ment loans  to  be  made  to  tenants  at  the  rate  of 
3%  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  title  to  the  lands  which  they  were 
occupying,  the  amount  which  each  tenant  might 
borrow  being  limited  to  £500  in  the  congested 
districts  and  £1000  elsewhere.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vided that  untenanted  farms  and  grazing  lands 
should  be  sold  to  neighboring  tenants,  and  that 
three  commissioners,  known  as  Estates  Commis- 
sioners, should  supervise  the  sales.  See  Laxd 
League. 

The  Report  of  the  Devon  Commission  was 
published  at  Dublin  in  1887.  For  early  Irish 
land  laws,  see  Maine,  Lectures  on  the  Early 
History  of  Institutions  {Ixmdon,  1875),  lect.  ii. ; 
Guinell,  The  Brehon  Laics  (London,  1894). 
Of  the  many  modem  works  on  the  subject,  the 
following  are  among  the  best :  Richey,  The  Irish 
Land  Laic  (London,  1881)  ;  Dun,  Landlords  and 
Tenants  in  Ireland  (London,  1881)  ;  Fisher.  His- 
tory of  Landholding  in  Ireland  (London,  1877)  ; 
Sigerson,  History  of  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland 
(Ix>ndcn.  1871)  :  Montgomery,  same  title  (Cam- 
bridge. 1889)  ;  Godkin,  The  Land  War  in  Ireland 
(London,  1870). 

IBISH    LANGUAGE.      See    Celtic    Lax- 

GUAGES. 

IBISH  LANGUAGE,  Society  fob  the  Pres- 
ervation OF  THE.  A  society  with  headquarters 
in  Dublin  founded  in  187T  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  Gaelic  tongue  as  a  spoken  language. 
The  movement  of  which  this  organization  is  the 
result  had  its  origin  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the 
Philo-Celtic  Society,  which  was  organized  in 
1873.  From  there  it  spread  to  other  parts  of 
the  L^nited  States  and  finally  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  scholars  in  Ireland,  where  eventually 
the  society  became  firmly  established.     See  Ibe- 

LAXD. 

IBISH  LITEEABY  SOCIETY.  A  society 
for  the  study  of  the  Irish  language,  literature, 
history,  music,  and  art,  founded  in  London  in 
1892  by  a  small  coterie  of  young  Irish  men  and 
women,  with  the  coiiperation  of  leading  Irish  lit- 
erary men  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  society 
has  a  large  library  of  Irish  books,  and  during 
each  season  provides  lectures  on  Irish  subjects, 


and  social  entertainments  for  its  members  and 
their  friends.  The  roemberBhip  is  about  six 
liundre<!  "■  '  ">'  ludcs  the  names  of  many  promi- 
nent li  .  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned 1  .  lord  Brooke,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Justin 
McCarthy,  and  Barry  O'Brien.  The  society, 
though  located  in  London,  is  well  represented  in 
Ireland. 

IBISH  (Gaeuc)  LITEBATUBE.  Irish  lit- 
erature shows  an  unbroken,  if  varying,  con- 
tinuity from  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  until 
the  nineteenth.  In  its  earlier  periods  it  is  of 
especial  interest,  and  in  some  kinds  of  production 
ranks  with  the  richest  literatures  of  mediaval 
Europe. 

Three  periods  are  regularly  recognized  by 
scholars  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  language: 
Old  Irish,  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  monu- 
ments through  the  tenth  century;  Middle  Irish, 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  seventeenth} 
and  Modem  Irish,  from  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  convenient  to  follow 
the  same  divisions  in  treating  the  history  of 
Irish  literature,  though  there  is  no  such  well- 
defined  distinction  between  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  successive  periods  as  between  the  cor- 
responding stages  of  the  language. 

Old  Ibish.  There  is  an  abundance  of  material 
for  the  study  of  the  Old  Irish  language.  The 
most  archaic  stage  is  represented  by  the  Ogam 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  date  from  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries.  They  ctmtain  little  besides 
proper  names,  but  these  are  of  great  interest  for 
ihe  light  they  throw  upon  the  beginnings  of 
Celtic  phonology  and  inflection.  (See  Ogam.) 
From  the  period  between  the  seventh  and  the 
tenth  century  a  score  or  more  of  manuscripts 
have  been  preser\-ed  containing  thousands  of 
Irish  glosses,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  a  very 
complete  grammar  of  the  Old  Irish  language  has 
been  constructed.  L'nfortunately,  only  a  few 
continuous  Irish  texts  exist  in  any  of  these  early 
manuscripts.  An  ancient  Latin-Irish  sermon,  .a 
short  sketch  of  Saint  Patrick's  life,  a  few  poems 
and  incantations — this  is  about  all  that  is  pre- 
served of  the  oldest  Irish  literature  in  contempo- 
rary copies.  We  have  to  wait  for  the  Middle 
Irish  manuscripts  before  we  find  much  direct 
evidence  of  its  character.  However,  many  of 
the  texts  in  these  later  manuscripts  are  com- 
posed in  a  language  only  half  contemporary  with 
the  writers;  they  abound  in  archaic  forms, 
which  make  it  safe  to  set  them  down  as  being 
substantially  Old  Irish,  in  spite  of  the  circum- 
stances of  their  preservation.  The  reason  for 
the  scarcity  of  early  literary  monuments  is  to  be 
found  in  the  political  conditions  of  Ireland  from 
the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century.  This  was  the 
Viking  age,  and  Ireland  with  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Norse- 
men. Monasteries  were  repeatedly  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  Scandinavian  invaders,  and  few 
libraries  survived  the  struggle.  Nearly  all  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Old  Irish  period  have  been 
preserved  on  the  Continent. 

Middle  Ibish.  In  1014  the  Scandinavians 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  and 
from  that  time  forth  their  power  in  Ireland 
declined.  From  the  period  between  about  1100 
and  about  1500  there  has  come  down  to  us  a 
great  body  of  manuscripts  containing  a  vast 
variety  of  writings,  in  both  prose  and  verse. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  Middle  Irish 
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manuscripts  are  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  and  the 
Book  of  the  Dun,  written  about  1100;  the  Book 
of  Leinster,  of  the  twelfth  century;  the  Yellow 
Book  of  Lecan,  the  Leabhar  Breac  (Speckled 
Book),  and  the  Book  of  Ballymotc,  all  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  and  the  Book  of  Lecan, 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth. 

The  religious  element  in  Middle  Irish  litera- 
ture, consisting  of  hymns  and  sermons,  theological 
treatises,  and  lives  of  saints,  bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  contemporary  writings  in  other 
vernacular  languages  of  Europe.  The  poetry  is 
largely  conventional  and  technical,  but  it  often 
reveals  a  fine  fancy  and  a  strong  love  of  nature. 

In  metrical  form  it  is  highly  intricate  and 
shows  great  artistic  skill.  Chief  interest,  how- 
ever, attaches  to  the  heroic  sagas,  which  con- 
stitute the  best  contribution  of  the  Irish  to  the 
world's  literature.  These  hero-tales  fall  into 
three  main  groups :  ( 1 )  The  so-called  mytho- 
logical cycle,  which  relates  various  traditions 
about  the  early  settlement  and  conquest  of 
Ireland;  (2)  the  TJltonian  cycle,  which  tells  of 
the  wars  between  Ulster  and  Connaught  in  the 
time  of  King  Conchobar;  and  (3)  the  Ossianic 
cycle.  The  tales  of  the  first  group  are  chiefly 
interesting  for  the  light  they  seem  to  throw  on 
the  ancient  Celtic  pantheon.  The  characters  are 
generally  held  to  be  derived  by  a  process  of 
euhemerism  from  the  gods  of  the  old  mythology. 
The  cycle  of  King  Conchobar  of  Ulster  represents 
ancient  Irish  literature  at  its  best.  While  not 
uninfluenced  by  foreign  thought,  these  old  sagas 
are  in  the  main  a  representative  national  product, 
and  they  furnish  the  best  existing  record  of  what 
the  ancient  Celtic  people  must  have  been.  They 
were  composed  in  a  mixed  prose  and  verse',  which 
long  remained  the  typical  I  rish  epic  form.  Many 
of  the  sagas  of  this  group  seem  to  have  taken 
practically  their  final  shape  before  the  end  of 
the  Old  Irish  period.  The  third  cycle — that  of 
Finn  and  Ossian — is  found  in  later  manuscripts 
than  the  second,  and  the  tales  are'  composed  in 
a  more  modem  language.  The  events  with  which 
they  deal  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  two 
or  three  centuries  after  those  of  the  earlier  group. 
The  Ossianic  cycle  shows  more  traces  of  foreign 
influence,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  scholars 
owes  its  origin  and  character  largely  to  the  con- 
tact of  the  Irish  with  the  Scandinavian  people. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  stories  of  Finn  were 
in  the  main  a  native  product,  and  they  have 
continued  down  to  this  day  to  be  a  favorite  body 
of  tradition  -with  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaels  alike. 

In  addition  to  these  three  saga  cycles,  there 
exist  in  Middle  Irish  manuscripts  many  sepa- 
rate tales,  or  groups  of  tales,  of  interest  and 
importance.  T^he  Immrama,  or  stories  of  mar- 
velous voyages,  deserve  special  mention  both 
because  they  go  back  to  very  ancient  Celtic 
tradition  and  because  they  appear  to  have  had 
considerable  influence  on  mediieval  literature  in 
other  tongues.  The  Voyage  of  Bran,  the  oldest 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  this 
series,  can  safely  be  dated  in  the  Old  Irish 
period.  An  entirely  different  literary  vein  is 
represented  by  the  Vision  of  MacConglinne,  a 
satire  of  which  the  fun  has  seldom  been  sur- 
passed. Far  removed  from  either  of  these  types 
is  the  story  of  the  Sons  of  Eochaid  Muigmedoin, 
who  have  an  adventure  similar  to  that  related  in 
Chaucer's  tale  of  the  Wife  of  Bath.  Middle 
Irish  translations    (or  adaptations)    of  foreign 


material  are  preserved  in  considerable  number, 
and  represent  a  wide  variety  of  originals  from 
the  tale  of  Troy  to  the  travels  of  Sir  John  Maun- 
deville. 

MoDEEN  Irish.  Throughout  the  older  periods 
of  Irish  literature  nearly  all  the  greatest  works 
are  anonymous.  In  the  Modern  Irish  period  this 
is  less  the  case.  The  later  literature  is  on  the 
whole  less  sigriificant  than  the  earlier,  but  the 
writers,  as  such,  claim  more  attention.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  stand  several  prose 
writers  of  first  importance:  the  Four  Masters, 
who  compiled  the  greatest  collection  of  Irish 
annals;  Duald  MacFirbis,  the  genealogist;  and 
Geoflfrey  Keating  (also  a  poet),  whose  religious 
writings  and  History  of  Ireland  are  the  standards 
of  classic  Irish  prose.  Treatises  in  prose,  chiefly 
religious,  continued  to  be  written  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century;  but  as  education  declined 
among  the  Irish-speaking  population,  literature 
of  this  sort  found  itself  without  a  public,  and 
died  out.  Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to 
be  cultivated ;  and  the  work  of  the  modern  poets, 
though  it  seldom  rises  high  in  thought  or  imagi- 
nation, possesses  great  melody  and  charm.  Much 
of  it  is  distinctly  popular  in  character,  and  has 
long  been  common  property  of  the  Gaels  in  both 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  seventeenth  century 
witnessed  a  great  change  in  the  form  of  Irish 
poetry.  The  metrical  system  of  the  old  bardic 
schools,  in  which  syllable  counting  and  conso- 
nantal rhyme  were  the  controlling  principles, 
gave  way  to  a  new  verse-form,  in  which  the 
accent  was  the  unit  of  measure  and  the  rhyme 
was  primarily  vocalic.  The  use  of  vowel-rhymes 
was  extended  till  it  applied  to  all  the  accented 
syllables  in  the  line,  and  a  strangely  melodious 
verse-form  resulted,  in  which  whole  poems  are 
constructed  with  the  same  accented  vowels  re- 
curring throughout  in  orderly  sequence.  The  two 
systems  existed  side  by  side  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century;  but  in  the  eighteenth,  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  old  bardic  schools, 
the  use  of  the  newer  metres  became  practically 
iTniversal.  The  chief  representatives  of  the  classic 
style  in  its  final  stage  were  Teig  mac  Daire  and 
liUghaidh  O'Clerv  (the  leaders  in  the  great 
"Contention  of  the  Bards"),  Teig  Dall  O'Higin, 
and  Eochaidh  O'Hussey.  The  later  school  of 
poets  was  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  eigh- 
teenth centuiy.  Among  the  most  representative 
of  the  number  were  David  O'Bruadar,  John 
O'Neaghtan,  Torlough  O'Carolan,  Brian  Mac 
Giolla  Meidhre  (whose  "Midnight  Court"  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  in  Modern  Irish ) , 
Timothy  O'Sullivan  ('Tadhg  Gaolach'),  Egan 
O'Rahilly,  and  Owen  Roe  O'Sullivan. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  even  poetry  ceased  to 
be  much  written  in  Ireland,  and  the  native  lan- 
guage fell  into  disuse  for  literary  purposes.  Only 
in  very  recent  years  has  a  movement  been  set 
on  foot  to  restore  the  language  to  general  use 
and  to  revive  Irish  literature.  An  organized 
effort  is  being  made  to  bring  this  about,  and  Irish 
books  and  periodicals  are  being  published  in 
large  numbers  every  year. 

Two  societies  have  been  especially  active  in  the 
revival:  the  "Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Irish  Language,"  which  has  long  labored  to  get 
more  recognition  for  Irish  in  the  schools ;  and 
the  Gaelic  League,  a  very  large  organization, 
which  has  lately  waged  a  lively  popular  cam- 
paign all  over  the  country.     Dr.  Douglas  Hyde 
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(q.v.),  the  preiiident  of  the  League,  has  been  one 
of  the  leaderd  in  the  muvcnient.  Among  others 
who  have  borne  an  important  share  in  the  work 
should  be  mentioned  tlie  late  Father  Eugene 
O'Growuey,  whose  iiimple  Lessons  in  Irish  have 
become  the  most  widely  used  of  Gaelic  text -books, 
and  Fathers  P.  J.  Dimieen  and  Peter  O'Learj-, 
who  have  contributed  largely  as  authors  and 
editors  to  the  publications  of  the  League. 

BiBUOGRAPUY.  General.  O'Reifly,  Irish 
Writers  (Dublin,  1830)  ;  O'Curry,  Lectures  on 
the  Manuscript  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  His- 
tory (ib.,  1861)  ;  and  id..  On  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish  People  (ib.,  1873). 
Much  of  the  contents  of  these  older  works  is 
now  superseded.  Hyde,  A  Literary  History  of 
Ireland  (New  York,  1899),  represents  better  the 
present  state  of  information. 

Ou)  Irish.  Stokes  and  Strachan,  Thesaurus 
Paloehibemicus,  part  i.  (Cambridge,  1901).  The 
completed  work  will  contain  all  the  Old  Irish 
monuments. 

Middle  Irish.  Stokes  and  Windisch,  Irische 
Texte  (Leipzig,  1881-1900);  O'Grady,  Silva 
Gadelica  (London,  1892).  Numerous  texts  have 
appeared  in  the  Revue  Celtique,  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  Celiische  Philologie,  the  Anecdota  Oxoniensia, 
and  the  publications  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
the  Irish  ArchaK)logical  Society,  the  Celtic  So- 
ciety, and  the  Irish  Texts  Society. 

AIODERX  Irish.  Atkinson's  edition  of  Keating, 
Three  Shafts  of  Death  (Dublin,  1890),  is  the 
best  introduction  to  the  modem  language. 
Keating's  History  of  Ireland  is  being  edited  by 
D.  Comyn  for  the  Irish  Texts  Society  (vol.  i., 
1902).  'Brooke's  Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry  (Dub- 
lin. 1789),  Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy  (London, 
1831).  O'Daly's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster 
(Dublin,  1850),  and  The  Irish  Language  Mis- 
cellany (Dublin,  1876),  represent  the  poetry  of 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries.  Several  poets 
of  this  period  have  been  published  very  lately 
in  the  Irish  Texts  Series  of  the  Gaelic  League. 
Douglas  Hyde's  Songs  of  Connacht  form  also  an 
important  collection.  The  literature  of  the  pres- 
ent language  movement  will  be  found  principally 
among  the  publications  of  the  Gaelic  League. 
In  folk-lore  the  collections  of  T.  Crofton  Croker, 
Jeremiah  Curtin,  Patrick  Kennedy.  William 
Larminie,  D.  O'Foharta,  and  Douglas  Hyde  all 
deserve  mention. 

IBISH  liOBD.  A  yellowish,  sculpin-like  fish 
{Hemilepidotus  Jordani)  of  the  waters  about 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance as  food  to  the  Aleut  islanders.  This  is 
also  known  as  Vellow  sculpin,'  and  a  more 
southerly  species  of  the  same  genus  is  called 
'red  sculpin.'  Both  are  mottled  or  barred  with 
blackish,  and  are  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length. 

IBISH  MOSS.  An  edible  seaweed.  See 
Carrageex. 

IBISH  MTJSIC.    See  Celtic  Music. 

IBISH  POMPANO.  A  West  Indian  food- 
fish  (Gerres  olistho-stomus) .  one  of  the  mojar- 
ras   (q.v.),  and  also  called  'mutton-fish.' 

IBISH  SEA.  The  almost  circular  middle 
expansion  of  the  channel  separating  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain  (Map:  Europe.  0  3).  It  connects 
with  the  Atlantic  to  the  north  by  North  Channel 
between  Southwestern  Scotland  and  Northeastern 
Ireland,  and  to  the  south  by  Saint  George's 
Channel  between   Wales  and   Southern  Ireland. 


M»  greatest  width  is  Uo  miles,  and  ita  length 
from  north  to  south  is  nearly  the  same.  It  con- 
tjiins  tlie  Isle  of  Man  in  the  north  central  part, 
and  Anglesey  in  the  southeast. 

IBISH  SMOLLETT,  Thk.    A  name  given  to 

CharlfS  Janier;  I^ver. 

IBISH  TEBBIEB.    See  Terrier. 

IBISH  TEXTS  SOCIETY.  A  society  formed 
in  London  to  promote  and  foster  the  study  of 
ancient  Irish  texts  and  to  undertake  their  pub- 
lication. The  third  volume  of  the  society's  pub- 
lications was  issued  in  1900  and  contained  a 
c<'mplete  collection  of  the  poems  of  Egan 
0"Rahilly.  The  volume  for  1901  consisted  of 
Keating's  Bistorj/  of  Ireland,  edited  by  David 
ComvTi.  An  Irish-English  Dictionary  to  be  issued 
by  the  society  is  now  (1903)  in  press. 

IBIS-BOOT.  The  fragrant  root  of  various 
species  of  iris.     See  Orris-Koot. 

IBISSON,  d'r^'sax',  Maurice  HfeRissoN,  Count 
of.     See  HfiRissox,  Maurice. 

IBITIS   (Neo-Lat..  from  iris.  iris).     Inflam- 
mation of  the  iris.     The  objective  symptoms  of 
iritis  (those  which  can  be  ol«erved  by  the  physi- 
cian )  are :     ( 1 )  Redness  of  the  eye,  arising  from 
vascularity  of  the  sclerotic  around   the  cornea 
and  general  redness  of  the  sclerotic  from  accom- 
panying conjunctivitis.     ( 2 )  Change  in  the  color 
of  the  iris.    VSTien  there  is  an  exudation  into  the 
iris,  a  gray  or  blue  eye   is   rendered  greenish, 
while  in  a   dark  eye  a  muddy  reddish  tint  is 
l>roduced.     The   brilliancy  of  the   color   of   the 
iris  also  disappears.     When  the  inflammatitni  is 
very  violent,  or  has  been  unchecked  by  remedies, 
suppuration  may  take  place,  the  pus  settling  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  chamber.     (3)  Ir- 
regularity,   sluggishness,    and   sometimes    immo- 
bility of  the  pupil,  produced  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  back  of  the  iris  to  the  crystalline  lens.     The 
subjective  symptoms  (those  of  which  the  patient 
is  conscious)  are  intolerance  of  light,  dimness  of 
vision,  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  and  lachryma- 
tion.     The  disease  is  often  confused  with  acute 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis.     Many  acute  cases  re- 
cover under  treatment  in  a   few  weeks;   others 
run  a  more  mild  but  chronic  course.     Complicat- 
ing inflammation  of  the  deep  portions  of  the  eye 
increases  the  danger.     Iritis  may  be  followed  by 
adhesions  between  the  iris  and  lens,  occlusion  of 
the  pupil,   glaucoma,   and   sometimes   blindness. 
Iritis  may  be  primary,  or  secondary  to  inflamma- 
tion of  other  portions  of  the  eye.     The  primary 
cases  are  often  caused  by  syphilis,  rheumatism, 
injury,    or,    less    frequently,    by    tuberculosis, 
conorrhoea,  acute  infectious  diseases,  or  diabetes. 
In    the   so-called    idiopathic    iritis    no   cause    is 
found.     The  treatment  consists  in  absolute  rest 
of  the  eye,  with  protection  from  light,  the  ap- 
f.lication     of     moist,     warm     compresses,     local 
blood-letting,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  the 
instillation  into  the  eye  of  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphate  of  atropine,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
adhesion  of  the  iris,  or  of  breaking,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  stretching  and  elongating  any  adhesive 
bands  that  may  be  formed ;  and  thus  of  prevent- 
ing any  impairment  of  the  movements  of  the  iris, 
and    any    irregularity    of    the    pupil    after   the 
inflammation  shall  have  abated.     When  this  is 
done  the  result  must  be  carefully  watched  by 
the  physicians.     Constitutional   treatment  must 
be   directed   to  the   cause  of  the  inflammation, 
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especially  in  cases  of  syphilitic  origin.  See  Eye, 
Diseases  of  the. 

IRKUTSK,  Sr-kootsk'.  A  governor-general- 
ship and  a  government  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The 
former  comprises  the  governments  of  Irkutsk 
and  Yeniseisk  (q.v.),  and  the  Territory  of 
Yakutsk  (q.v.),  with  a  total  area  of  nearly 
2,800,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1897 
of  1,328,150  (Map:  Asia,  K  3).  The  Government 
of  Irkutsk  is  bounded  by  the  Territory  of  Yakutsk 
on  the  north,  the  territories  of  Yakutsk  and 
Trans-Baikalia  on  the  east,  the  Chinese  Empire 
on  the  south,  and  the  Siberian  Government  of 
Yeniseisk  on  the  west.  Area,  nearly  280,000 
square  miles.  Its  surface  is  generally  mountain- 
ous. The  Sayan  Mountains  run  along  the  south- 
em  boundary;  the  Baikal  Mountains  along  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Lena,  which  rises  in  the  Baikal  Mountains, 
and  the  Angara,  with  its  numerous  mountain 
tributaries.  Irkutsk  takes  in  a  large  portion 
of  Lake  Baikal.  The  mountains  of  Irkutsk  are 
rich  in  minerals,  containing  deposits  of  iron, 
coal,  graphite,  and  salt.  The  climate  is  raw 
and  severe,  the  annual  average  temperature  at 
the  capital  being  about  32°.  Only  an  insig- 
nificant portion  of  the  cultivable  land  has  been 
cleared,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  country 
being  covered  Avith  forests,  filled  with  fur-bearing 
animals.  The  land  wherever  cultivated  is  fertile 
and  yields  ample  crops  of  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  and  potatoes.  The  raising  of  domestic 
animals  is  confined  mostly  to  the  natives.  The 
manufacturing  as  well  as  the  mining  industries 
are  as  yet  only  slightly  developed,  the  former 
being  concentrated  mostly  in  the  tovm  of  Irkutsk. 
The  population  (506,500  in  1897)  consists  mostly 
of  Russians,  Buriats,  Tunguses,  and  Jews.  Capi- 
tal, Irkutsk   (q.v.). 

IRKUTSK.  The  capital  of  tlie  Governor-Gen- 
eralship and  of  the  Government  of  Irkutsk,  and 
the  finest  city  of  Siberia,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Irkut  with  the  Angara,  40  miles 
north  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Baikal 
and  3385  miles  by  rail  from  Moscow  (Map: 
Asia,  K  3).  It  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  after 
the  destructive  fire  of  1879,  and  is  now  a  hand- 
some, well  laid  out  city,  with  well-paved,  wide 
streets,  and  all  the  essential  features  of  a  modern 
city.  The  climate  is  healthful,  owing  to  the  high 
altitude  of  the  city ;  the  winters,  however,  are  se- 
vere. There  are  in  Irkutsk  a  theatre,  a  library,  a 
museum,  a  meteorological  station,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society.  The  man- 
ufactures are  unimportant,  and  go  mostly  to  sat- 
isfy domestic  demands.  The  commerce  is  of  great 
importance,  Irkutsk  being  one  of  the  chief  centres 
of  the  Russian  tea  trade,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
principal  stations  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 
Population,  in  1897,  51,400,  including  4500 
exiles.  Irkutsk  was  founded  by  Cossacks  in 
1653,  created  a  town  in  1686,  and  soon  became 
the  centre  of  the  Russo-Chinese  tea  trade. 

IRMINUS  (AS.,  exalted).  The  divine  ances- 
tor of  the  Germanic  Hermiones,  probably  identi- 
cal with  Tiw  or  Tyr.  The  Saxons  erected  in  his 
honor  great  tree-trunks,  the  so-called  Irminsflli, 
e.g.  at  Scheidungen,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Thuringians,  and  at  Eresburg,  Westphalia.  The 
latter,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  national 
shrine,  was  destroyed  by  Charles  the  Great  in 
772. 


IRNERIUS,  er-ne'ri-iis,  or  GUARNE'RIUS 

(C.1050-C.1130).  An  eminent  Italian  jurist, 
founder  of  the  so-called  School  of  Glossators. 
He  was  born  at  Bologna.  When  quite  young  he 
taught  in  his  native  city  dialectics  and  rhetoric, 
but  soon  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study 
of  the  Justinian  Code,  probably  in  Rome,  where 
he  also  seems  to  have  lectured  on  law.  In  or 
about  1084  he  returned  to  Bologna,  and  there 
established  a  new  law  school.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  is  the  Summa  Codicis  (first  ed.  by 
Fitting,  1894),  formerly  attributed  to  Placentin. 
Consult  Fitting,  Die  Anfdnge  der  Rechtsschule 
in  Bologna  (1888). 

IRON  (AS.  tren,  Isern,  Goth,  eisarn,  OHG. 
isam,  isan,  Ger.  Eisen,  from  Olr.  iarn,  Welsh 
haiarn,  Corn,  hoern,  Bret,  hoiarn,  iron;  possibly 
connected  ultimately  with  Lat.  ces,  Goth,  aiz, 
OHG.  er,  Ger.  Erz,  bronze,  AS.  ar,  Eng.  ore,  Skt. 
ayas,  metal).  The  most  abundant  and  useful  of 
the  metals.  Unlike  many  of  the  common  metals, 
iron  is  found  only  rarely  in  the  native  state,  its 
occurrence  being  limited  to  meteorites  which  fall 
upon  the  earth  from  extra-terrestrial  regions. 
Combined  with  oxygen  and  other  elements,  how- 
ever, it  is  widely  distributed  as  a  constituent  of 
rocks,  and  forms  extensive  deposits  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

Early  History.  Articles  of  stone,  bronze,  and 
iron  have  been  found  together  on  the  site  of  the 
Swiss  lake  dwellings,  but  the  most  ancient  speci- 
mens of  iron  at  present  known  come  from  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  ruins.  There  is  in  the  British 
]\Iuseum  a  piece  of  iron  taken  from  the  Pyramid 
of  Gizeh,  wOiich  is  believed  to  date  from  about  B.C. 
4000,  and  also  an  axe-head  of  Egyptian  manu- 
facture dating  from  B.C.  1370.  Though  the  earli- 
est pieces  of  iron  now  known  came  from  Egypt, 
it  is  thought  that  probably  the  Assyrians  were 
the  first  to  use  the  metal  freely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tools,  weapons,  and  ornaments.  Nu- 
merous samples  of  iron  implements  dating  from 
B.C.  800,  and  including  the  fragment  of  a  saw 
44  inches  long,  were  obtained  from  the  ruins  of 
Nimrud.  In  India,  the  famous  iron  pillar  at 
Kutub,  near  Delhi,  standing  22  feet  above  ground 
and  weighing  about  6  tons,  dates  from  B.C.  400. 
It  was  made  by  welding  disks  of  metal  together, 
indicating  a  remarkable  degree  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  those  early  iron-workers. 

The  Greeks  were  familiar  with  the  uses  of  iron 
at  least  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
Era,  although  the  metal  was  very  scarce.  It  was 
not  until  the  Roman  Empire  was  fairly  estab- 
lished that  the  use  of  iron  became  general  over 
civilized  Europe.  The  Romans  made  both 
wrought  iron  and  steel,  using  the  latter  metal 
for  swords  and  other  edged  implements.  The 
ancient  Britons,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Britain  by  Julius  C'a;sar,  B.C.  55,  were  found  to 
iise  swords,  spears,  hooks,  and  scythes  of  iron, 
indicating  a  familiarity  with  the  metal  for  a 
considerable  period  previous.  During  the  Jloman 
occupation  iron  manufacture  was  vigorously  de- 
veloped, and  in  the  succeeding  Saxon  age  it 
seems  also  to  have  flourished.  After  the  Norman 
Conquest  little  attention  was  paid  to  iron  manu- 
facture in  England.  In  Germany,  however,  the 
art  flourished  vigorously,  iron  implements  being 
exported  to  other  countries  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Until  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  all  iron  was  produced  by  the  direct  pro- 
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eess,  the  product  being  vrrought  iron  or  steel,  as 
the  case  might  be,  according  to  the  details  of  the 
process.  About  1350,  howevor,  cast  iron  began  to 
be  made  in  Germany,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  process  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture 
was  inaugurated. 

The  succeeding  history  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facture will  be  continued  below  under  the  side- 
heads.  Cast  Iron,  Wrought  Iron,  and  Steel. 

Iron  (symbol,  Fe;  atomic  weight,  56),  in  the 
chemically  pure  state,  is  a  silver-white  metal 
that  crj'stallires  in  the  isometric  system.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  7.84,  and  its  melting-point 
between  1400"' and  1500"  C.  (2500°  and  2700° 
F.).  It  is  the  most  tenacious  of  all  the  ductile 
metals,  and  it  may  be  rolled  into  sheets  so  thin 
that  the  weight  of  a  sheet  of  given  size  will  be 
less  than  the  weight  of  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the 
same  sire.  The  magnetic  properties  are  well 
known.  Pure  iron  may  be  prepared  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  a  weak  current  of  electricity 
on  a  solution  containing  pure  ferrous  sulphate 
and  sal  ammoniac  or  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
and  heating  the  precipitated  metal  with  a  view 
of  freeing  it  from  'occluded'  hydrogen  and  di- 
minishing its  brittleness.  Another  method  of 
obtaining  chemically  pure  iron  consists  in  pre- 
paring pure  ferric  hydroxide  by  adding  am- 
monia to  the  solution  of  some  pure  iron  salt, 
and  then  heating  the  hydroxide  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  gas.  Iron  and  platinum  are 
the  only  metals  that  may  be  soldered  to- 
gether immediately,  i.e.  without  the  use  of  any 
soldering  material.  With  mercury  iron  refuses 
to  combine  directly,  the  iron  amalgam  that  has 
been  used  for  electrical  machines  being  made  by 
a  somewhat  complicated  process  with  the  aid  of 
the  amalgam  of  sodium.  When  immersed  in 
fuming  nitric  acid,  iron  becomes  coated  with 
insoluble  oxide^  and  as  it  then  refuses  to  dis- 
solve in  acids  (unless  the  coating  be  removed), 
it  is  said  to  be  in  a  passive  state.  Dry  air 
or  oxygen  gas  has  no  effect  on  iron.  The  'rust- 
ing* of  iron  in  ordinary  atmospheric  air  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  moisture;  the  fact  that  the 
rust  thus  formed  is  invariably  found  to  contain 
ammonia  would  seem  to  indicate  that  iron  reacts 
chemically  with  the  moisture  of  the  air,  combin- 
ing with  its  oxygen  and  setting  free  its  hydrogen, 
which,  in  the  nascent  state,  forms  ammonia  with, 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  Rusting  may  accordingly 
be,  prevented  by  covering  iron  with  a  waterproof 
coating  or  some  paint  or  varnish,  or  with  a  coat- 
ing of  some  metal  like  lead,  tin,  copper,  nickel,  or 
preferably  zinc. 

The  Oxides  of  Ibos.  With  oxygen,  iron 
forms  three  distinct  compounds:  Ferrous  oxide, 
FeO;  ferric  oxide.  Fe,Oj;  and  ferric  anhydride, 
FeOj  or  FeJO,.  When  oxidized  at  high  tempera- 
tures, iron  yields  the  substance  FcjOi;  but  this 
is  really  a  combination  of  ferrous  and  ferric 
oxides.  Ferrous  oxide,  or  rather  ferrous  hydroxide, 
Fe  (OH)  2.  may  be  obtained  by  adding  caustic  soda 
to  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  (ferrous  sulphate). 
It  is  a  white  compound  readily  absorbing  oxygen 
from  the  air,  even  if  kept  under  water,  and  thus 
changing  into  ferric  oxide;  the  oxidation 
causes  its  color  to  change  gradually  from 
white  to  green,  gray,  and  brown.  It  is  but  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  the  solution  having  an 
alkaline  reaction.  If  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  ferrous  hydroxide  attacks  the 
water  of  the  solution,  setting  free  its  hydrogen  and 


combining  with  its  oxygen  to  form  ferric  hydrox- 
ide. Ferric  oxide,  in  its  anhydrous  form,  is  found 
extensively  as  hematite.  It  is  prepared  arti- 
ficially, by  beating  green  vitriol,  for  use  as  an 
oil  paint  for  wood,  being  known  as  colcotkar. 
Ordinary  rouge,  which  is  used  for  perishing  glass 
and  metals,  is  artificial  ferric  oxide  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder.  Ferric  oxide  may  be  c!ytained  in 
the  form  of  crystals  having  a  dark-violet  color, 
by  heating  green  vitriol  with  common  salt.  If 
strongly  heated,  ferric  oxide  loses  its  property  of 
readily  dissolving  in  acids,  and  can  then  be  dis- 
solved only  in  strong  acids  and  only  at  a  high 
temperature.  If  heated  to  a  white  heat,  it  loses 
part  of  its  oxygen  and  becomes  converted  into 
Fe,Ot,  which  exhibits  marked  magnetic  proper- 
ties. The  hydrate  of  ferric  oxide,  as  ordinarily 
obtained  by  adding  alkalies  to  solutions  of  ferric 
salts,  has  the  composition  2FejO,.3H,0,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  acids.  Another  hydrate  of  fer- 
ric oxide  has  the  composition  FeiO,.H^,  and, 
like  the  anhydrous  oxide,  does  not,  if  heated, 
readily  dissolve  in  acids.  By  exactly  neutral- 
izing a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  with  alkali, 
and  subjecting  the  resulting  liquid  to  a  process  of 
hydrolysis,  pure  ferric  oxide  may  be  obtained  in 
aqueous  solutions.  But,  like  other  colloidal  so- 
lutions (see  CoixoiDS),  that  of  ferric  oxide  is 
unstable,  and  the  oxide  readily  passes  from  the 
soluble  to  the  insoluble  form.  The  hydrated 
forms  of  the  oxide  may  be  converted  into  the 
ordinary  anhydrous  form  by  the  application  of  a 
moderate  heat ;  at  a  certain  point  of  this  process, 
the  substance  suddenly  becomes  incandescent — 
showing  that  a  peculiar  molecular  change  is  tak- 
ing place  in  it — and  after  that  it  is  found  to 
have  lost  its  property  of  readily  dissolving  in 
acids.  The  exact  nature  of  the  change  is  unknown. 
Ferric  anhydride  is  unknown  in  the  free  state. 
It  is  the  hypothetical  anhydride  of  ferric  acid, 
HiFeOi.  which  is  likewise  unknown  in  the  free 
state,  but  certain  of  whose  salts  may  be  readily 
prepared.  Thus,  potassium  ferrate,  K.FeO,,  may 
be  obtained  by  heating  small  pieces  of  iron  with 
the  chlorate  of  potassium.  From  the  existence 
of  such  salts  it  is  evident  that,  much  unlike  fer- 
rous oxide,  which  is  distinctly  alkaline  in  re- 
action, the  peroxide  of  iron  acts  as  a  feeble  acid. 
The  tendency  of  peroxidized  iron  to  pass  into 
the  stable  ferric  state  is  even  greater  than  the 
tendency  of  ferrous  iron  to  pass  into  that  state, 
and  hence  the  ferrates  act  as  powerful  oxidizers, 
readily  burning  such  substances  as  oxalic  acid, 
readily  changing  manganous  oxide  into  man- 
ganese dioxide,  etc. 

The  Salts  of  Irox.  Corresponding  to  ferrous 
oxide  and  ferric  oxide,  respectively,  are  two 
series  of  iron  salts,  ferrous  salts  and  ferric 
salts. 

The  action  of  acids  on  metallic  iron,  in  the 
absence  of  oxidizing  agents,  causes  the  forma- 
tion of  ferrous  salts,  among  which  deserve  men- 
tion the  sulphate,  the  sulphide,  the  chloride,  and 
the  oxalate.  Ferrous  sulphate,  known  as  green 
vitriol,  or  iron  vitriol,  is  the  substance  from 
which  the  compounds  of  iron  are  generally  pre- 
pared. The  sulphate  itself  is  obtained  as  a  by- 
product in  certain  industrial  processes,  and  may 
be  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
metallic  iron.  In  its  ordinary,  hydrated  form 
its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula 
FeS047HjO.  It  has  a  greenish  color  that  is 
scarcely  perceptible  when  the  salt  is  dissolved  in 
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water;  the  solution  readily  takes  up  oxygen, 
which  causes  the  formation  of  ferric  sulphate, 
and  hence  must  be  kept  in  sealed  vessels  out  of 
contact  with  air,  if  it  is  to  be  preserved  un- 
changed. Ferrous  sulphate  is  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  in  the  arts ;  it  is  employed  in  making 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  in  dyeing,  as  a  disin- 
fectant, in  making  colcothar  and  rouge,  etc. 
Ferrous  sulphide,  FeS,  which  has  been  found  in 
many  meteoric  stones,  may  be  made  by  heating 
iron  filings  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  It  is  large- 
ly used  in  chemical  laboratories  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  sulphureted  hydrogen,  which  it  yields 
on  coming  into  contact  with  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  Ferrous  chloride,  or  rather 
its  hydrated  form,  FeCl2.4H20,  may  be  prepared 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  metallic 
ii-on.  The  crystalline  anhydrous  chloride, 
FeCla,  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid  on  red-hot  iron.  Ferrous  ox- 
alate, which  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  is  used 
as  a  developer  in  photography,  potassium-ferrous 
oxalate  being  used  for  the  same  purpose.  An- 
other important  compound  containing  iron  in 
the  ferrous  state  is  the  well-known  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  or  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  which 
may  be  found  described  under  Hydrofebeocyanig 
Acid. 

Among  the  ferric  salts  deserve  mention  the 
chloride,  the  sulphide,  the  nitrate,  and  the  phos- 
phate. Ferric  chloride,  Fe^Clo,  is  a  volatile  and 
extremely  hygroscopic  salt  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  upon  red-hot  metallic  iron.  Its 
solutions  in  Avater  have  a  brown  color  which 
may  possibly  be  due  not  to  the  ferric  chloride 
itself,  but  to  the  formation  of  basic  chlorides  of 
iron,  which  are  eventually  precipitated  out  of 
solutions  of  ferric  salts.  Commercial  ferric 
chloride  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of 
water,  and  hence  contains  basic  chlorides,  prob- 
ably some  free  ferric  hydroxide,  etc.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  ordinary  ferric  hydroxide 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  Ferric  sulphide,  FeSj,  oc- 
curs in  nature  abundantly  as  iron  pyrite;  it  is 
used  for  the  preparation  of  sulphurous  anhydride 
in  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid  and  in  bleach- 
ing. Ferric  nitrate,  Fe2(N03)e,  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  metallic  iron  in  an  excess  of  cold 
nitric  acid  and  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate 
in  a  vacuum;  the  crystals  thus  obtained  cor- 
respond to  the  formula  Fe2(N03)6.9H20,  and  melt 
at  35°  C.  In  aqueous  solution,  the  nitrate  gradu- 
ally decomposes  unless  an  excess  of  free  nitric 
acid  is  present.  Ferric  phosphate,  FeP04,  is 
an  insoluble  v.hite  substance  formed  when  acid 
sodium  phosphate  is  added  to  solutions  of  ferric 
acetate.  Another  compound  containing  iron  in 
the  ferric  state,  viz.  potassium  ferricyanide,  may 
be  found  described  under  Hydhofeeeicyanic 
Acid. 

Medicinal  Uses  of  Iron  Compounds.  Iron 
itself  and  a  number  of  its  compoimds  are  used 
in  medicine  in  the  form  of  various  preparations; 
in  the  stomach  all  such  compounds  are  con- 
verted into  ferric  chloride,  and  to  a  small  ex- 
tent into  ferrous  chloride.  One  of  the  best  medi- 
cinal compounds  of  iron  is  ferric  chloride,  the 
evil  effects  of  whose  strongly  acid  properties 
may  be  avoided  by  the  addition  of  bicarbonate 
of  sodium.  Another  way  to  avoid  the  undesir- 
able effects  of  acid  compounds  of  iron  is  to  ad- 
minister them  in  the  form  of  coated  pills  which 
may  pass  through  the  stomach  unchanged,  the 


acidity  being  then  neutralized  in  the  alkaline 
juices  of  the  intestine.  The  constipating  effect 
of  iron  compounds  is  well  known,  but  is  gen- 
erally somewhat  exaggerated;  this  efiect  may  be 
readily  avoided  by  the  use  of  suitable  purgatives. 
To  avoid  indigestion,  iron  compounds  should  not 
be  taken  shortly  before  or  after  meals.  In  the 
mouth,  iron  salts  may  (if  acid)  attack  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  by  combining  with  sul- 
phur (from  food  or  the  tartar  of  the  teeth) 
form  a  black  deposit  of  ferrous  sulphide  on  the 
teeth  and  the  tongue.  For  these  reasons  iron 
preparations  are  usually  administered  through 
a  glass  tube,  and  tlie  mouth  is  to  be  carefully 
rinsed  immediately  after  taking  the  dose. 

Besides  constituting  the  best-known  local 
astringents  for  external  application,  iron  salts 
are  extensively  used  as  a  remedy  for  many  forms 
of  anaemia  and  the  conditions  caused  by  them, 
the  best  results  being  obtained  by  the  use  of 
ferrous  sulphate  and  ferric  chloride  (the  latter 
together  with  some  glycerin ) .  Iron  salts  have 
also  been  given  with  success  in  diphtheria,  ton- 
silitis,  and  other  forms  of  sore  throat,  as  well  as 
in  erysipelas.  In  anemia  they  have  the  effect 
of  restoring  the  number  of  corpuscles  and  the 
normal  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood. 
The  fact  that  this  takes  place  appears  very  re- 
markable in  the  light  of  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
which  tends  to  show  that  no  iron  is  actually 
absorbed  into  the  system.  We  have  seen  above 
that  in  the  stomach  all  iron  salts  are  trans- 
formed into  ferric  chloride.  On  reaching  the 
intestine  the  chloride  is  transformed  into  ferric 
hydroxide,  and  subsequently  the  latter  is  in  turn 
transformed  into  the  black  sulphide  and  tannate 
of  iron,  which  are  voided  with  the  faeces. 
All  of  the  iron  taken  is  thus  voided,  and  none 
passes  into  the  urine.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
injected  into  the  blood,  even  in  very  moderate 
quantities,  iron  salts  produce  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning. The  question  therefore  arises:  In  what 
manner  do  iron  salts  act  in  relieving  anaemia? 
Definitely  this  question  has  not  yet  been  an- 
swered. According  to  a  theory  advanced  by 
Bunge,  the  iron  normally  present  in  the  blood 
enters  it  in  the  form  of  complex  organic  iron 
compounds  that  ar€  contained  in  food.  That 
iron  in  some  form  or  other  necessarily  enters 
the  blood  is  evident,  if  we  remember  that  the 
amount  of  iron  in  the  body  of  a  child  increases 
with  age.  Now,  according  to  Bunge,  the  alkaline 
sulphides  that  may  be  present  in  the  intestines 
are  capable  of  depriving  the  iron  compounds  of 
food  of  their  iron,  the  resulting  sulphide  being 
of  course  incapable  of  absorption.  But  if  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  iron  are  taken  internally,  the 
alkaline  sulphides  are  decomposed  and  the  or- 
ganic iron  of  the  food  becomes  available.  The 
amounts  of  iron  required  depend  of  course  upon 
the  amount  of  alkaline  sulphides  in  the  intes- 
tines, and  this  is  why  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  administer  as  much  as  18  grains  a  day  to  an 
anaemic  woman  whose  body,  in  a  normal  state, 
contains  altogether  about  30  grains.  A  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  Bunge's  theory  of  the  in- 
direct action  of  iron  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
manganese,  copper,  and  certain  other  substances 
not  at  all  present  in  the  blood  are  almost  as 
efficient  as  iron  in  curing  anaemia. 

Ferric  chloride,  the  most  important  medicinal 
salt  of  iron,  is  usually  administered  in  the  form 
of  its  tincture,  which  contains  about  3.25  per 
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et'nt  of  iron,  corresponding  to  about  9.5  pt"r 
ivnt.  "t  .M!i-.,iri.u-  itiiir  kUloriiic.  The  tincture 
is  pn  '  -oO  parts  of  tlie  olU- 

vial   U'l  lenie  chloride   to   lOOU 

parts  %\uii  au-'inii.  Fvnric  hydroxide  icith  mag- 
nesia i<  kin'wu  a~  "arsenic  antidote,'  being  an 
elKvti\e  remedy  for  poisoning  with  arsenic. 
The  aiiiiih  te  may  be  best  prepared  by  gradually 
adiiiiig  10  parts  of  magnesia  in  water  to  60 
parts  of  urvu-  hydroxide  in  water,  and  shaking 
the  uiiMuic  vigorously.  It  should  be  prepared 
immediately  before  using,  and  should  be  given 
repeatedly  in  large  doses.  Inm  .-alts  should 
never    be    given    together    wit'  'iratiou 

containing  tannic  or  gallic  aci. ;       ^       iSK. 
IBOX   OBES. 

The  minerals  which  are  commercially  impor- 
tant as  sources  of  iron  may  be  groujied  in  the 
following  classes:  (1)  Magnetite. — This  class 
includes  ores  in  which  the  iron  occurs  as  mag- 
netic oxide  (FcjO.)  ;  they  contain  when  pure 
7-  40  per  cent,  of  iron.  (2)  Hematite. — All  va- 
iiciies  that  are  sesquioxides  (FejO,),  with  70 
per  cent,  of  iron.  They  are  variously  known  as 
red,  blue,  and  >jH'iular  hematites,  also  as 
micaceous  and  fossil  ores,  according  to  their 
color  and  physical  structure.  (3)  Limonite. — 
The  hydrateti  oxides  (2FeA3HiO),  including 
bog  ores,  pipe  ores,  etc.,  with  59.89  per  cent, 
of  metal.  Brown  hematite  is  a  synonymous 
term  for  limonite.  (4)  Siderite. — Ores  contain- 
ing carbon  dioxide  and  represented  by  the  type 
formula  (FeCO;).  with  48.27  per  cent,  of  iron- 
Spathic  ore  is  another  name  for  siderite,  while 
clay  ironstone  is  a  term  applied  to  the  varie- 
ties containing  much  clay  and  having  a  concre- 
tionary .structure.  ^\Tien  the  ore  contains  bi- 
tuminous matter  in  addition  to  clay  it  is  called 
blackband. 

Pjrites  ( FeS-,)  and  franklinite.  an  oxide  of 
iron,  manganese,  and  zinc,  are  utilized  to  a  very 
small  extent.  Pyrites  is  first  roasted  for  the 
recovery  of  sulphur  in  sulphuric  acid  manufac- 
ture, and  the  clinker  is  then  smelted.  Franklin- 
ite is  employed  in  the  production  of  spiegel- 
eisen,  after  extracting  the  zinc  by  roasting. 

CoMPOSiTiox.  The  ores  of  iron  always  con- 
tain more  or  less  foreign  matter,  and  only  ap- 
proximate the  metallic  content  required  by  the 
chemical  formula?;  the  discrepancy  commonly 
amoimts  to  10  per  cent,  or  more.  As  the  costs 
of  handling  and  treatment  per  ton  of  iron  are 
indirectly  proportional  to  the  purity  of  the  ores, 
the  higher  grades  are  naturally  in  most  demand. 
In  the  United  States  mining  is  confined  practi- 
callv  to  the  hematite,  limonite,  and  magnetite 
deposits,  which  on  the  average  carry  from  50  to 
60  per  cent,  of  iron,  while  elsewhere  ores  may 
be  worked  that  run  as  low  as  30  per  cent.  The 
nature  of  the  impurities  is  of  great  importance 
in  determining  the  value  of  ores.  The  common 
impurities  are  those  which  enter  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  rocks  surrounding  the  de- 
posits. Thev  are  sili(  a  (  SiO,K  aliunina  (AUO^), 
lime  (CaOt.  masmesia  (MgO),  water  (H^O), 
and  carbon  dioxide  (CO,).  Water  and  carbon 
dioxide  are  objectionable  only  as  they  replace 
the  iron,  while  the  others  exert  an  influence 
upon  the  fluxing  properties  of  the  ore  and  the 
course  of  smelting  operations.  Of  greater  im- 
portance, however,  are  the  small  quantities  of 
phosphorus,    sulphur,    and    titanium,    these    im- 


purities being  almost  wholly  obnoxious  in  their 
itfect.  Ph  i-iii.  ru-  -iv,^  a  tluid  pig  iron  that 
can   be  c  "uiy   by   ountloying 

special  ui-  As  a   large  part 

ot  the  iron  produced  ia  uuw  converted  into  steel 
by  tlie  acid  Bessemer  process,  which  does  not 
elintinate  phosphoru.s,  ores  adapted  to  this  treat- 
ment find  a  ready  market  at  good  prices. 
For  such  ores  the  outside  limit  of  phosphorus 
relative  to  the  iron  is  ijhz'  ^'*'**^  ''*'  ""  *"*  carry- 
ing IM)  per  cent,  of  iron  is  not  of  Bessemer 
grade  unless  the  phosphorous  content  falls  below 
U.06  per  cent.  In  the  United  States  common 
piactice  fixes  a  still  lower  limit  for  phosphorus. 

Resoukces  of  tue  UxiiED  States.  The  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  different  iron  ores  mined 
in  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  following 
percentages  of  the  total  output  for  1901:  Hema- 
tite, 83.1;  limonite,  10.4;  magnetite,  6.3;  si- 
derite, 0.2  per  cent.  Hematite  thus  contributes 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total  production. 
A  large  part  of  this  ore  comes  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  where  immense  deposits  have 
been  found  in  metamorphosed  Pre-Cambrian 
rocks.  Five  productive  belts,  or  'ranges,'  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  are  known.  The  Mar- 
quette range,  opened  in  1856,  is  situated  in 
ilichigan,  east  of  the  Keweenaw  Peninsula.  The 
Menominee  Range,  first  developed  in  1877,  lies 
on  the  border  of  \Visconsin  and  the  upper  penin- 
sula of  Michigan;  it  is  succeeded  farther  west- 
ward by  the  Gogebic  Range,  which  was  opened 
in  1884.  The  Vermilion  and  Mesabi  ranges  are 
situated  northwest  of  Lake  Sui>erior,  in  Minne- 
sota; they  were  first  exploited  in  1884.  The  de- 
posits are  found  near  the  surface,  and  operations 
are  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  In  some  cases 
the  ore  is  excavated,  after  removing  the  over- 
burden, by  steam  shovels,  which  deposit  it  di- 
rectly in  the  cars.  A  single  mine  in  Minnesota 
has  produced  1,681,000  long  tons  of  ore  in  a 
year,  or  more  than  the  annual  output  of  the  en- 
tire country  prior  to  1854.  The  total  production 
of  the  Lake  Superior  mines  up  to  and  including 
1901  was  192.008,000  long  tons.  The  bulk  of  the 
ore  is  forwarded  by  rail  to  ports  on  Lakes  Su- 
perior and  Michigan,  and  thence  shipped  by 
boat  to  Chicago  and  Lake  Erie  ports,  a  large 
proportion  being  destined  for  the  manufacturing 
centres  of  western  Pennsylvania.  A  great  ship- 
ping industry  is  engaged  in  the  transport  of 
Lake  Superior  ores,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to 
this  fact  that  the  tonnage  of  vessels  passing 
through  the  Sault  Sainte  ilarie  Canal  each  year 
exceeds  the  aimual  commerce  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Hematite  ores  are  also  mined  in  many  of  the 
Appalachian  and  Rocky  Mountain  States.  The 
Clinton  formation  of  the  Silurian,  which  out- 
crops along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Appalachi- 
ans from  New  York  to  Alabama,  contains  valu- 
able deposits  interstratified  with  shales  and 
limestones.  Some  ore  is  obtained  at  Clinton, 
N.  Y..  and  near  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  but  the 
most  productive  beds  are  in  the  Birmingham 
district  of  Alabama. 

The  limonite  or  bog  ores  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, although,  owing  to  their  low  iron  con- 
tent, they  are  worked  extensively  in  only  a  few 
reirions.  Virginia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
Colorado  produce  the  largest  quantities  of  limon- 
ite. Maanetite  occurs  in  the  Adirondacks,  the 
Xew  Jersey  Highlands,  near  Cornwall.  Pa.,  and 
in  rcanv  of  the  Western  States.    Siderite  is  asso- 
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ciated  with  the  coal  measures  of  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  total  production  of  iron  ores  in  the  United 
States  in  1901,  according  to  the  Mineral  Re- 
sources, was  28,887,479  long  tons.  This  output 
was  distributed  among  the  leading  States  as  fol- 
lows: Minnesota,  11,109,537  tons;  Michigan, 
9,G54,0G7  tons;  Alabama,  2,801,732  tons;  and 
Pennsylvania,  1,040,684  tons.  The  imports  for 
the  same  year  were  966,950  tons,  more  than  one- 
half  of  which  came  from  Cuba. 

Foreign  Countkies.  The  iron  ores  of  Great 
Britain  include  siderite,  limonite,  and  hematite. 
The  Cleveland  district  is  the  most  important, 
and  produces  siderite  averaging  30  to  40  per 
cent,  in  iron  from  deposits  in  the  coal  measures. 
Limonite  is  mined  in  Lincolnshire,  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  Leicestershire,  and  hematite  in 
Lancashire  and  Cumberland.  As  the  domestic 
supply  of  ore  is  insufficient,  large  quantities  are 
imported  from  Spain,  Sweden,  Greece,  and  other 
countries.  Germany  has  iron-mines  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Westphalia,  and  Hesse-Nassau,  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  is  noted  for  its  iron. 
The  ores  are  mostly  limonites  and  hematites, 
and  carry  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  iron. 
France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Russia  complete  the  list  of  the  important  pro- 
ducers. Canada  has  given  much  attention  in 
recent  years  to  the  development  of  her  iron  in- 
dustry, with  results  that  promise  well  for  the 
future.  Large  blast-furnaces  and  steel-works 
were  completed  in  1901,  which  utilize  hematite 
and  magnetite  ores  from  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Ontario. 

IRON,  Ralph.  The  pseudonym  of  Olive 
Schreiner  (q.v.). 

IRON  AND  STEEL,  Metallurgy  of.  In 
some  cases  the  ores  of  iron  can  at  once  be  treated 
in  the  blast-furnace  without  preparation  of  any 
kind.  In  all  cases  the  preliminary  treatment  must 
be  simple  and  cheap,  in  order  to  be  commercially 
practicable.  The  common  methods  of  preparing 
iron  ore  for  the  blast-furnace  are  the  following: 
Sorting  and  sizing  consists  in  roughly  separat- 
ing the  ore  from  the  barren  rock  and  other  frag- 
mentary impurities,  and  then  grading  it  into 
lumps  of  similar  size  to  promote  regularity  in 
smelting.  Washing  consists  in  removing  clay 
and  other  earthy  matter  from  the  ore  by  means 
of  water;  both  hand  washing  and  mechanical 
washers  are  employed.  Magnetic  concentration 
consists  in  passing  naturally  fine  ores,  or  ores 
made  fine  by  crushing,  through  so-called  sepa- 
rators, in  which  the  ore  is  drawn  from  the  non- 
ferrous  gangue  by  means  of  magnetized  drums  or 
other  mechanism.  Weathering  consists  in  stack- 
ing the  ore  in  heaps  to  remove  shale  and  sulphur, 
which  crumble  or  wash  away  under  the  action  of 
the  elements.  Calcination  consists  in  treating 
the  ores  to  drive  off  volatile  matters,  usually 
water,  carbon  dioxide,  sulphur,  and  carbonaceous 
matter,  or  to  oxidize  the  ore.  Calcination  may 
be  accomplished  by  washing  the  ore  in  open 
heaps  or  by  heating  it  in  calcining  kilns.  Some- 
times a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  meth- 
ods of  preparation  previously  described  is  em- 
ployed. 

Cast  Iron.  As  already  stated,  cast  iron  was 
first  produced  in  Germany.  Previous  to  about 
1350  the  highest  temperatures  obtainable  in  the 
blast-furnace  had  been  barely  sufficient  to  pro- 


duce a  pasty  bloom  of  iron  which  then  had  to  be 
hammered  to  remove  the  cinder  and  forged  into 
shape.  During  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  however,  German  iron-makers,  in  their 
endeavors  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
began  to  build  blast-furnaces  of  gradually  in- 
creasing size,  from  which,  by  allowing  the  metal 
to  remain  longer  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  iron 
was  obtained  in  a  molten  condition  capable  of 
being  readily  cast 
into  any  desired 
shape.  At  once  the 
founding  of  iron 
became  an  impor- 
tant art.  It  was 
not  long,  however, 
before  the  fact  was 
established  that  by 
further  treatment 
the  cast  iron  would 
be  transformed  in- 
to wrought  iron. 
To-day  the  produc- 
tion of  cast  iron  in 
the  blast-furnace  is 
the  first  step  in 
the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel. 

With  the  discov- 
ery of  cast  iron 
and  the  introduc- 
tion of  its  manu- 
facture into  Eng- 
land, the  British 
iron  trade,  which 
had  lain  dormant, 
began  to  revive, 
and  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  had  as- 
sumed very  con- 
siderable propor- 
tions. At  first 
charcoal  was  the 
fuel  used  in  the 
blast-furnace,  and 
this  fact  resulted 
in  such  depletion 
of  the  timber-sup- 
ply that  several 
acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed  be- 
tween 1558  and 
1584  restricting  the 
number  and  posi- 
tion of  iron-works  and  prohibiting  the  construc- 
tion of  new  works  in  certain  districts.  A  de- 
cline in  iron  manufacture  was  the  natural  result. 

Naturally,  also,  attention  was  turned  to  the 
possibility  of  some  substitute  for  charcoal.  This 
was  discovered  about  1619  by  Dud  Dudley,  who 
produced  coke  from  pit  coal,  and  successfully 
used  it  for  smelting  iron  in  the  blast-furnace. 
The  substitute  did  not  gain  favor,  for  various 
reasons,  which  it  is  needless  to  mention  further 
than  to  say  that  they  were  not  lack  of  success  in 
the  use  of  coke. 

During  all  of  the  seventeenth  century  charcoal 
remained  the  almost  universal  fuel  for  blast- 
furnaces. These  furnaces  were  small  and  widely 
scattered;  they  had  a  capacity  of  about  20  tons 
of  cast  iron  per  week  each,  were  built  of  mason- 
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ry,  and  the  blast  was  supplied  by  bellows  oper- 
ated by  water-iHJwer.  In  1713  Abruham  Darby, 
of  Coalbrook  Dale,  in  Shropshire,  revived  the 
use  of  coke  fuel  for  blasl-fumat-es,  and  after 
much  labor  succeeded  about  1740  in  making  a 
success  of  it-  The  use  of  coke  now  spread  rap- 
idly; and  this,  with  the  development  of  the  steani- 
timiuf  tor  blowing  purposes  and  for  supplying 
power  tu  n»ills  and  forges,  gave  an  enormous 
impetus  to  iron  manufacture. 

No  further  improvement  in  blast-furnace  prac- 
tice occurred  until  1828,  when  J.  B.  Xeilson,  an 
Englishman,  brought  forward  a  proposition  to 
heat  the  air  for  the  blast.  The  greatly  increased 
output  which  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  hot 
blast  set  on  foot  a  series  of  improvements  in 
blast-furnace  construction.  These  improvements 
took  the  form  of  increased  dimensions  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  furnace  and  of  the  use  of  an  in- 
creased number  of  tuyeres;  the  stove  for  heat- 
ing the  blast  air  was  improved,  more  efficient 
and  powerful  blowing  engines  were  employed, 
apparatus  for  hoisting  the  ores,  fluxes,  and  fuel, 
and  for  charging  them  into  the  furnace  were 
introduced,  and  a  great  variety  of  minor  im- 
provements were  made.  Until  1880  British  fur- 
naces l«d  the  world  in  size  and  output;  but 
about  this  time  American  iron-makers  began  to 
take  the  lead  in  these  respects,  and  have  main- 
tained it  ever  since.  A  ,few  figures  selected  at 
random  will  show  the  progress  of  growth  in 
blast-furnace  dimensions,  capacity,  and  output: 
1855  to  1861,  height  30  feet,  capacity  2000  cubic 
feet,  output  200  tons  weekly;  1882  to  1885, 
height  70  feet,  capacity  8200  cubic  feet,  output 
800  tons  weekly;  1802'  to  1895,  height  90  feet, 
capacity  18,200  cubic  feet,  output  2500  tons 
weekly;  1900.  height  100  feet,  capacity  24,000 
cubic  feet,  output  600  tons  every  24  hours.  At 
this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  the  first  iron- 
furnace  in  America  was  a  bloomery  erected  in 
Virginia  in  1619,  and  the  first  blast-furnace 
with  a  forced  blast  was  built  about  1714  in  the 
same  State.  Shortly  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  numbers  of  charcoal-fumac-es  were  working. 
From  this  time  on  the  growth  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  in  America  was  rapid,  until  in 
1890  the  United  States  took  first  place  among 
the  iron-working  nations  of  the  world. 

The  internal  shape  and  general  construction 
of  a  modem  American  blast-furnace  are  shown 
by  Fig.  1.  As  will  be  seen,  the  structure  re- 
sembles in  shape  the  common  glass  lamp-ehim- 
ney.  The  cylindrical  portion  at  the  bottom  is 
called  the  hearth,  the  bellying  portion  next 
above  is  the  boshes,  and  the  conical  portion  above 
forms  the  stack.  The  general  construction  is  a 
masiinry  lining  within  a  steel  shell.  To  keep 
the  hearth  cool  it  is  surrounded  by  a  water- 
jacket.  Air  is  supplied  by  tuyeres  drawing  from 
a  circular  blast-main.  At  the  top  there  is  a 
funnel-shaped  charging  hopper  closed  by  a  coni- 
cal door  and  suitable  exits  for  the  furnace  gases. 
These  gases  pass  down  through  metal  pipes  to  the 
stoves  for  heating  the  blast.  Blast  pressure  is 
supplied  by  blowing  engines  which  draw  in  cold 
air  and  discharge  it  through  the  hot-blast  stove, 
whence  it  passes  into  the  blast-mains  and  then 
through  the  tuyeres  into  the  furnace.  The  fur- 
nace is  charged  by  means  of  a  car  carrying  a 
suspended  skip,  which  is  hauled  up  an  incline 
to  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  then  discharged 
into  the  charging  hopper.     While  the  foregoing 


description  applieii  tu  a  particular  furnace,  it 
will  serve  in  a  general  way  for  all  blast-fur- 
naces. 

In  operation  a  blast-furnace  is  charged  at  the 
top  with  approximately  alternate  layers  of  ore, 
limestone,  and  fuel,  usually  coke.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace  is  introduced  a  current  of 
hot  air  through  the  tuyeres.  The  materials  in- 
troduced into  the  furnace,  therefore,  form  two 
currents  moving  in  opposite  directions,  one  cur- 
rent being  composed  of  hot  gases  and  the  other 
of  solid  substances.  The  chemical  reactions 
which  take  place  between  these  two  currents  re- 
sult in  the  production  of  molten  iron,  molten 
slag,  and  gases.  These  reactions  are  of  very 
complex  nature,  and  can  only  be  indicated  in  a 
general  way.  When  the  highly  heated  blast 
enters  the  furnace  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  bums 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  carbon  di- 
oxide; this,  at  the  high  temperature  prevailing 
in  the  hearth,  is  almost  immediately  dissociated, 
and  the  liberated  oxygen  combines  with  more 
carbon  to  produce  carbon  monoxide.  Carbon 
monoxide,  being  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  takes 
oxygen  from  the  ore  to  produce  carbon  dioxide. 
When  the  iron  ore  is  charged  into  the  furnace  it 
at  first  suffers  no  chemical  change,  but  gradually 
absorbs  heat  until  at  a  temperature  of  about 
200°  C.  it  begins  slowly  to  lose  oxygen.  As  the 
temperature  rises  and  the  materials  descend  in 
the  furnace  the  reduction  becomes  more  rapid 
until  at  600°  C.  it  is  very  rapid.  At  this  tem- 
perature also  the  limestone  decomposes,  forming 
quicklime  and  liberating  carbon  dioxide,  part 
of  which  takes  up  carbon  from  the  fuel-producing 
carbon  monoxide.  \Mien  the  charge  has  passed 
through  about  30  feet  of  the  stack  it  has  been 
deoxidized,  and  consists  of  lumps  of  spongy  iron, 
side  by  side  with  pieces  of  coke  and  quicklime. 
The  descent  of  the  charge  continues  for  30  or 
40  feet  without  much  change,  imtil  a  tempera- 
ture sufficient  for  the  formation  of  slag  has 
been  reached,  when  the  silica  and  other  bases 
combine  with  the  lime  to  produce  slag.  The 
charge  then  melts  and  runs  down  into  the 
hearth,  and  collects  below  the  level  of  the  tuyeres 
in  two  layers,  one  of  molten  iron  at  the  bottom 
and  the  other  of  molten  slag  on  top. 

Tlie  next  step  is  to  tap  the  furnace  and  draw 
off,  first  the  molten  slas,  and  then  the  molten 
metal.  Generally  the  slag  is  run  to  waste,  but 
sometimes  it  is  preserved  and  submitted  to 
treatment  which  permits  its  utilization.  Some 
of  these  uses  are  road  metal,  railway  ballast, 
slag  bricks,  slag  wool,  and  hydraulic  cement. 
Bricks  are  made  by  casting  the  molten  slag  in 
molds.  To  produce  slag  wool  the  molten  slag 
is  blown  by  a  jet  of  steam,  which  produces  small 
globules,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  long 
thin  filament.  (For  the  utilization  of  slag  in 
c«ment-making,  see  Cemext.)  Slag,  whatever 
use  may  be  made  of  it,  is  only  an  incidental 
product';  the  essential  thing  is  to  secure  the 
molten  iron  in  suitable  form  for  use.  To  do 
this  the  molten  iron  is  run  into  molds,  which 
produce  cast  ingots  or  bars  called  pigs. 

Formerly  the  casting  was  performed  entirely 
in  sand  molds  formed  in  the  easting  floor:  but 
at  present  the  lai^r^t  and  best  equipped  blast- 
furnace plants  employ  casting  machines.  In 
casting  in  sand  molds,  these  molds  of  trough 
shape  are  formed  thickly  over  the  casting  floor: 
the   iron   from   the   furnace   flows   into  a   large 
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main  channel,  tlience  into  side  channels,  and 
thence  into  the  individual  molds,  until  a  part 
or  all  of  them  are  filled  with  molten  metal. 
This  is  allowed  to  solidify,  and  then  the  pigs 
are  removed  and  the  molds  prepared  for  anotlier 
set  of  pigs.  In  pig-casting  machines  two  endless 
chains  carry  a  series  of  pressed-steel  molds, 
which  travel  at  slow  speed  past  a  trough  ter- 
minating in  two  mouths.  The  molten  iron  from 
the  furnace  is  tapped  into  a  ladle,  which  is  car- 
ried by  a  ladle-car  into  position  to  discharge 
into  the  double-mouthed  trough.  As  each  mold 
passes  it  is  filled  with  molten  iron.  The  end- 
less chain  of  molds  as  it  moves  along  descends 
under  a  tank  of  water,  where  the  molten  metal 
cools  and  hardens.  The  cooling  is  continued  by 
sprays  of  water  as  the  molds  ascend  from  the 
water  and  move  on  toward  the  tail  sheaves, 
where  the  pigs  are  discharged  onto  cars.  The 
casting  machine  of  one  of  the  most  recent  Ameri- 
can blast-furnace  plants  has  a  chain  travel  of 
20  feet  per  minute,  the  molds  are  spaced  1  foot 
apart  on  the  chains,  and  the  machine  delivers 
20  pigs  per  minute  averaging  in  weight  110 
pounds  each. 

In  the  preceding  description  of  the  blast-fur- 
nace process  of  producing  cast  iron  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  avoid  confusion  by  subordinat- 
ing the  accessory  details  of  furnace  equipment 
and  operation  to  the  main  narrative.  Some  of 
these  matters  deserve  further  mention.  The 
essential  accessories  to  the  blast-furnace  in 
the  nature  of  a  working  plant  are  the  blowing 
engine,  the  hot-blast  stove,  and  the  material 
hoist.  The  older  and  less-used  form  of  blowing 
engine  is  the  beam  engine,  the  steam-cylinder 
being  connected  to  one  end  of  the  beam,  and  the 
air  or  blowing  cylinder  to  the  other.  The  pres- 
ent form  of  blowing  engine  is  either  a  vertical 
or  a  horizontal  direct-acting  engine,  the  former 
being  the  more  common  type.  Very  often  the 
steam  end  of  the  engine  is  compound.  Until 
very  recently  steam  blowing  engines  have  been 
used  almost  exclusively,  but  in  Europe  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  few 
years  in  the  adoption  of  gas-engines  (q.v.)  oper- 
ated by  blast-furnace  gas.  In  America  a  sepa- 
rate engine  is  generally  provided  for  each  fur- 
nace, but  in  Europe  one  engine  commonly  sup- 
plies air  to  two  or  more  furnaces.  The  blast 
pressure  provided  by  blowing  engines  in  actual 
working  varies  from  5  pounds  to  14  pounds  per 
square  inch,  American  iron-makers  favoring  the 
higher  pressure. 

The  first  form  of  hot-blast  stoves  were  all 
heated  by  solid  fuel.  About  1860  E.  A.  Cowper, 
an  Englishman,  applied  the  regenerative  method 
of  Siemens  to  heating  the  blast  with  waste~  fur- 
nace gases.  The  Cowper  stove,  or  modifications 
of  it,  are  now  extensively  used.  Two  stoves  are 
required  for  each  furnace.  Briefly  described, 
each  stove  consists  of  an  outer  shell  of  steel 
plates  lined  with  fire-brick  to  form  a  vertical 
cylinder  with  a  dome-shaped  top.  A  circular 
flue  extends  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
stove,  and  the  remainder  of  the  space  is  filled 
with  special-shaped  fire-bricks  which  form  a 
honeycombed  or  cellular  filling.  Hot  gases  from 
the  furnace  are  discharged  into  the  bottom  of 
the  vertical  flue,  where  they  meet  the  air-inlet 
and  combination  takes  place.  The  burning  gases 
pass  up  the  flue  and  thence  down  through  the 
cellular   filling   to    an    outlet   leading    into   the 


chimney.  In  passing  through  the  cellular  filling 
the  gases  heat  the  brick  to  a  red  heat.  When 
this  is  accomplished  the  gases  are  shut  off  by 
means  of  suitable  valves,  and  by  opening  other 
valves  the  cold  blast  from  the  blowing  engine 
is  passed  through  the  stove  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  taken  by  the  heating  gases,  and 
thence  through  the  tuyeres  into  the  furnace, 
being  highly  heated  in  the  passage.  Meanwhile 
the  gases  diverted  from  the  first  stove  are  being 
passed  through  the  second  stove  and  are  heating 
it;  that  is,  one  stove  is  absorbing  heat  while  the 
other  is  heating  the  blast.  Sometimes  a  third 
stove  is  supplied  to  be  used  in  case  of  accident 
to  one  of  the  others.  The  Whitwell  stove  is 
another  popular  form.  It  is  a  cylindrical  sheet- 
steel,  fire-brick  lined  structure  like  the  Cowper 
stove ;  but  the  interior  construction  consists  of 
a  series  of  vertical  fire-brick  passages  through 
which  the  hot  gases  and  blast-air  pass  alternate- 
ly up  and  down,  but  in  opposite  directions.  The 
oi»ration  of  the  Whitwell  stoves  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Cowper,  one  receiving  heat  from  the 
furnace  gases  while  the  other  is  heating  the 
blast.  Several  combinations  and  modifications 
of  the  Cowper  and  Whitwell  stoves  are  in  use. 

The  material  hoist  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  modern  blast-furnace,  where  hundreds  of 
tons  of  coke,  ore,  and  limestone  have  to  be 
raised  daily  100  feet  er  more  to  the  charging 
hopper.  These  hoists  are  operated  by  hydraulic, 
pneumatic,  or  steam  power,  and  in  general  con- 
sist of  an  elevator  cage  or  corresponding  appa- 
ratus on  which  the  material  cars  may  be  raised 
and  lov/ered.  In  the  furnace  illustrated  the  cars 
are  hauled  up  and  down  an  inclined  plane. 
These  hoists  are  arranged  to  work  as  nearly 
automatically  as  possible.  Among  the  other 
appliances  necessary  to  the  operation  of  a  mod- 
ern blast-furnace  are  piimping  engines  for  sup- 
plying cool  water  to  the  hearth-jacket  and  to 
the  cooling  rings  and  for  other  purposes;  dust- 
catchers  for  separating  the  dust  from  the  fur- 
nace gases  previous  to  their  utilization  in  the 
hot-blast  stove,  or  for  other  purposes;  the 
tuyeres;  apparatus  for  tapping  the  furnace; 
ladles  of  various  kinds,  etc. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  said  regarding  the 
fuel  and  fluxes  used  in  blast-furnace  smelting. 
As  has  been  said  already,  charcoal  was  the  fuel 
originally  employed.  At  present  but  few  char- 
coal furnaces  are  in  operation,  but  the  iron  pro- 
duced from  them  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  is 
much  used  for  special  purposes.  Coke  is  the 
fuel  most  extensively  used,  and  its  manufacture 
is  fully  described  in  the  article  Coke.  Next  to 
coke,  coal  is  the  most  commonly  used  fuel.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  in  a  few  instances  to 
use  gaseous  fuel,  but  they  have  met  with  little 
success.  The  flux  universally  used  in  smelting 
iron  is  limestone.  The  purpose  and  action  of 
this  flux  has  been  explained  briefly  in  describing 
the  chemical  reactions  which  take  place  in  the 
blast-furnace. 

Properties  of  Cast  Iron.  The  product  of  the 
blast-furnace,  as  already  said,  is  cast  iron.  As 
this  is  the  preliminary  form  of  practically  all  iron 
for  making  both  wrought  iron  and  steel,  its  prop- 
erties require  a  brief  description.  Cast  iron 
consists  of  metallic  iron  combined  with  at  least 
1%  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  smaller  percentages 
of  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese; 
the  elements  other  than  metallic  iron  being  about 
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7  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  though  this  percentage 
may  vary  considerably.  Cast  iron  melts  at  about 
1200°  C,  and  when  cold  is  hard  and  brittle.  It  is 
nut  malleable  or  ductile,  and  cannot  be  tempered. 
Of  the  several  elements  named,  carbon  and  sili- 
con are  of  value  in  steel-making,  which  is  the 
chief  purpose  for  which  cast  iron  is  produced 
at  the  present  time ;  but  sulphur  and  phosphonis 
are  generally  highly  objectionable.  In  using 
the  term  cast  iron  here,  the  chemical  nomencla- 
ture has  been  retained.  The  foundryman  gener- 
ally gives  the  name  pig  iron  to  tlie  direct  prod- 
uct of  the  blast-furnace,  and  the  term  cast  iron 
to  the  form  which  pig  iron  assumes  after  re- 
melting.  For  commercial  purposes  pig  iron  is 
graded  into  several  classes,  according  to  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  the  fracture.  This  is  an  unscientific 
and  unsatisfactory'  method  of  grading,  but  it  is 
the  one  almost  always  adopted.  The  different 
grades  are  given  different  names,  and  these 
names  vary  in  character  and  significance  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  In  the  United  States  the  more 
common  grades  are:  No.  1  Foundry,  No.  2 
Foundry,  No.  3  Foundry,  No.  1  Soft,  No.  2  Soft, 
Silver  Gray,  Gray  Forge,  Mottled,  and  White. 
These  grades  vary  in  chemical  composition,  and 
it  is  oeing  urg«i  by  many  prcmiinent  metal- 
lurgists that  chemical  composition  be  substituted 
for  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  in  distinguish- 
ing between  different  grades  of  iron. 

\\bought  Ibox.  The  iron  made  by  the  an- 
cients, and,  indeed,  by  all  peoples  up  to  1350, 
when  cast  iron  was  first  produced  in  the  German 
blast-furnaces,  was  wrought  iron,  and  it  was 
produced  from  the  ore  in  a  single  operation. 
To-day  wrought  iron  is  nearly  always  obtained 
by  treating  pig  or  cast  iron  made  in  the 
blast-furnace,  and  the  process  is  said  to  be  'in- 
direct,' as  compared  with  the  'direct'  process  of 
the  ancients.  The  direct  process  is  still  em- 
ployed by  all  savage  races  who  make  iron,  and 
is  also  in  use  where  the  character  of  the  ore, 
the  fuel,  or  other  conditions  make  the  adoption 
of  the  blast-fumaee  impracticable.  A  few  forms 
of  the  direct  process  will  be  described  here.  The 
ancients  employed  small  hearths,  the  fuel  used 
being  charcoal  and  the  necessary  draught  being 
obtained  either  by  means  of  rude  bellows  or  by 
arranging  the  hearth  at  the  top  of  a  gully  or 
channel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  wind.  Such  hearths  are  now 
used  in  Africa  and  some  parts  of  India  by  the 
natives.  A  modification  of  the  hearth  process 
once  extensively  used  in  Southern  Europe,  but 
now  extinct,  was  the  Catalan  process,  the  name 
being  derived  from  the  Province  of  Catalonia,  in 
Spain,  where  the  process  was  probably  first  em- 
ployed. This  process  is  chiefly  notable  because 
of  the  form  of  water  blower  used,  which  was 
called  a  irompe.    See  Blowing  Machines. 

A  more  important  hearth  process  was  the 
American  hloomary  process,  much  resembling 
the  Catalan  process,  but  showing  an  advance  in 
the  use  of  more  modem  blowing  machines  with 
hot  blast,  and  in  the  provision  of  means  for  cool- 
ing the  furnace  walls  by  water.  The  three  proc- 
esses described  were  hearth  processes.  A  more 
common  form  of  the  direct  process  consists  in 
the  use  of  blast-furnaces.  These  furnaces  are 
insignificant  in  size,  as  compared  with  modem 
cast-iron  blast-furnaces;  the  smaller  ones  are 
from  414  to  6  feet  in  height,  while  the  largest 
seldom  exceed  10  feet  in  height.  These  furnaces 
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arc  extensively  used  by  the  natives  of  India, 
who  produce  an  excellent  quality  of  iron  in 
them.  The  two  modem  forms  of  the  direct  proc- 
ess are  the  retort  process  and  the  reverberatory 
furnace  process.  In  the  retort  process,  of  which 
there  are  several  forms,  the  ore,  reduced  to  a 
fine  division,  is  placed  in  the  beating  chamber 
with  charcoal  or  otlier  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
is  heated  either  by  the  external  fire  or  by  means 
of  gaseous  fuel,  Uie  prtniucts  of  combination  of 
which  are  made  to  pass  through  the  charge. 
In  the  reverberatory-fumace  process  fine  ore  and 
coke  are  reduced  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  by 
gaseous  fuel.  In  all  of  these  processes  thus  far 
mentioned  the  direct  product  of  the  furnace  is  a 
spongj'  mass  of  metallic  iron  and  slag,  which 
has  to  be  squeezed  or  hammered  to  remove  the 
bulk  of  the  cinder. 

The  preceding  brief  review  of  the  direct  proc- 
ess of  producing  wrought  iron  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  at  present  there  is  no  direct 
process  known  which  is  capable  of  competing 
for  a  lengthened  period  and  on  a  broad  scale 
with  the  indirect  process.  The  manufacture  of 
wrought  iron  from  cast  iron  by  this  process  is 
accomplished  by  purification.  This  further  puri- 
fication is  always  carried  out  by  means  of  oxi- 
dation, though  the  detaib  of  the  process  vary 
according  to  whether  the  necessary  oxygen  is  sup- 
plied chiefly  from  the  atmosphere  or  from  other 
materials  added  for  the  purpose,  and  also  as 
to  whether  the  iron  to  be  purified  is  heated  in 
a  sejwratc  furnace  or  chamber  from  that  in 
which  the  fuel  is  bumed,.  or  in  direct  contact 
with  the  fuel.  The  furnaces  used  may  be  divid- 
ed into  two  classes — (1)  hearths  and  (2)  rever- 
beratory furnaces.  In  hearths  the  fuel  is  bumed 
in  direct  contact  with  the  iron,  and  the  chief 
source  of  oxygen  is  the  atmosphere ;  in  the  rever- 
beratory furnace  the  oxygen  is  obtained  from 
special  oxydizing  materials  added  for  the  pur- 
pase,  and  the  fuel  is  burned  in  a  chamber  sepa- 
rate from,  but  conmiunicating  with,  the  cham- 
ber in  which  the  charge  is  placed.  With  this 
outline  of  the  methods  of  producing  wrought 
iron  from  cast  iron,  attention  will  be  turned 
to  the  process  which  is  chiefly  employed. 

The  chief  impurities  to  be  removed  from  cast 
iron  to  make  it  into  wrought  iron  are  silicon, 
manganese,  phosphorus,  and  carbon.  To  remove 
these  by  the  puddling  process,  a  special  puddling 
furnace  is  employed.  These  furnaces  are  of 
various  forms,  but  the  ordinary  form  is  a  single- 
bedded  reverberatory  furnace.  Briefly  described, 
such  a  fumac-e  consists  of  a  combination  cham- 
ber of  oblong  shape.  At  the  front  of  this  cham- 
ber are  the  grate-bar,  to  the  rear  of  which  rises 
a  vertical  wall,  and  back  of  this,  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  grate-bars,  is  a  shallow  receptacle 
for  the  charge.  A  common  roof  covers  the  two 
chambers.  This  roof  is  horizontal  over  the  grate- 
bars,  but  curves  downward  as  it  extends  back- 
ward until  at  the  flue-entrance  it  descends  below 
the  level  of  the  charge.  There  are  two  doors  at 
the  side,  one  for  feeding  the  fire  and  the  other 
to  give  access  to  the  charge.  Structurally  the 
furnace  consists  of  cast-iron  plates  and  fire-brick. 
In  operation  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  takes 
place  on  the  grate-bars,  and  the  hot  gases  and 
flames  rise  to  the  roof  and  are  beaten  back  or 
reverberated  upon  the  charge  as  they  move 
toward  the  flue,  (generally  two  men  work  at 
a  furnace.    The  puddling  process  consists  of  four 
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stages.  Previous  to  describing  these  stages  it 
will  be  necessary  to  state  briefly  the  manner  of 
preparing  the  furnace  for  work.  The  basin  for 
the  charge  is  made  of  cast-iron  plates.  These 
are  covered  with  a  layer  of  oxidizing  material 
a  few  inches  deep,  and  the  fire  is  then  started 
and  urged  until  the  heat  is  intense  enough  to 
partly  fuse  this  material  and  the  fragments 
cohere.  The  sides  of  the  basin  are  banked  up 
with  similar  material.  Slag  is  then  shoveled  in, 
and  the  pig  iron  to  be  treated  is  placed  in  this 
couch  of  slag.  The  lining  of  the  basin  lasts  for 
many  successive  charges,  with  occasional  repairs 
as  wear  occurs. 

The  furnace  having  been  charged,  the  door  is 
closed,  and  rendered  as  nearly  as  possible  air- 
tight by  banking  with  cinder.  Heating  is  con- 
tinued until  the  top  of  the  pig  iron  is  red  hot, 
when  it  is  turned  by  opening  the  door,  which 
is  afterwards  closed  until  the  iron  melts,  the 
workmen  stirring  up  the  mass  with  a  rod  at 
intervals  to  hasten  the  process.  This  completes 
the  melting-down  stage.  One  of  the  workmen 
next  introduces  a  hooked  bar  and  vigorously 
stirs  the  molten  mass  until  its  appearance  to 
his  skilled  eye  indicates  that  the  silicon  has  been 
expelled.  This  completes  the  second  or  clearing 
stage.  The  next  process  is  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature, and  vigorously  continue  stirring  until 
the  metal  and  cinder  become  thoroughly  mingled, 
part  of  the  slag  flows  off,  and  the  metallic  iron 
and  residue  of  slag  form  a  porous  cake  in  the 
melting  basin.  This  completes  the  third  stage, 
known  as  the  boil.  The  final  stage  is  to  break 
up  the  porous  cake,  and  form  the  separate  parts 
into  balls  by  manipulating  them  Avith  a  bar. 
These  balls  are  taken  from  the  furnace  and  ham- 
mered or  squeezed  to  press  out  the  slag,  when 
the  iron  is  ready  to  be  manufactured.  During 
these  various  stages  of  the  puddling  process  the 
impurities  of  the  cast  iron  (silicon,  manganese, 
phosphorus,  and  carbon)  are  removed.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  various  forms  of  puddling  furnace 
are  used,  and  other  variations  in  apparatus  and 
methods  employed;  but  the  general  process  is  al- 
ways essentially  as  described. 

The  crude  puddle  ball  which  is  drawn  from  the 
furnace  is  composed  of  innumerable  globules  of 
nearly  pure  iron,  the  interstices  between  which 
are  filled  with  slag.  Much  of  this  slag  is  re- 
moved in  squeezing,  and  each  subsequent  working 
removes  a  further  quantity,  but  it  is  never  all 
removed.  The  piece  of  iron  made  in  the  first 
rolling  of  the  puddle  ball  is  a  rough,  crude  prod- 
uct known  as  muck  bar.  To  make  merchant 
iron  several  of  these  muck  bars  are  bundled  to- 
gether into  'piles,'  so  as  to  give  a  bloom  of 
proper  sectional  area,  and  this  after  being  heated 
to  a  welding  beat  is  rolled  into  the  desired  shape. 
See  RoLLiNG-MiLL. 

Steel.  As  has  been  noted,  steel  was  manu- 
factured at  a  very  early  date  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  Prior  to  1856,  however,  it  was 
produced  in  comparatively  small  amounts,  and 
its  use  was  restricted  to  the  production  of  cut- 
lery and  tools.  In  1856  Henry  Bessemer  made 
known  the  process  for  making  steel  in  large 
quantities  which  revolutionized  the  iron  trade 
of  the  world.  This  was  followed  by  the  inven- 
tions of  Siemens,  Martin,  and  Thomas,  which 
gave  a  further  impetus  to  steel  manufacture,  and 
widely  extended  the  use  of  that  material.  At 
present  steel  is  made  by  the  cementation  proc- 


ess, by  the  crucible  process,  by  the  acid  Bes- 
semer process,  by  the  basic  Bessemer  process,  by 
the  acid  open-hearth  process,  and  by  the  basic 
open-hearth  process.  In  the  following  para- 
graphs each  of  these  processes  will  be  described 
in  outline. 

Cement  steel  is  made  by  placing  a  bar  of  soft, 
pure  wrought  iron  in  fine  charcoal  and  exposing 
it  to  yellow  heat.  By  a  slow  process  called 
cementation  the  carbon  penetrates  the  metal  at 
the  rate  of  about  one-eighth  inch  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  process  of  cementation  is  car- 
ried on  in  large  retorts  which  handle  many  tons 
of  bars  at  one  time,  so  that  it  will  always  happen 
that  some  parts  of  the  furnace  arrive  at  full  heat 
much  sooner  than  others,  and  remain  longer  at 
that  temperature.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is 
necessary  to  break  all  the  bars  and  grade  the 
pieces  by  fracture  according  to  their  degree  of 
carburization.  Steel  made  in  this  way  is  com- 
monly known  as  blister  steel.  Its  use  is  limited 
by  the  fact  that  it  always  contains  seams  or 
pits  of  slag,  which  are  present  in  the  wrought 
iron.  To  avoid  this  trouble  cement  steel  may  be 
melted  in  a  crucible  out  of  contact  with  the  air, 
and,  being  thus  free  from  the  slag,  can  be  cast 
into  ingots  and  hammered  or  rolled  into  any 
desired  shape.  This  double  process  is  expen- 
sive, and  a  cheaper  and  more  common  method 
of  making  crucible  steel  is  to  place  powdered 
charcoal  and  crude  bar  iron  in  the  crucible,  the 
iron  absorbing  the  carbon  very  rapidly  in  the 
molten  state.  This  practice  is  almost  universal 
in  America.  Sometimes  pig  iron  and  wrought 
iron  are  melted  together,  and  in  Sweden  crucible 
steel  is  produced  from  pig  iron  and  iron  ore. 
Both  blister  steel  and  crucible  steel  belong  to  the 
general  class  known  as  high-carbon  steel.  Such 
steel  can  be  made  regularly  in  open-hearth  fur- 
naces; but  so  far  this  method,  though  cheaper, 
has  not  replaced  the  older  methods.  Blister 
and  crucible  steel  are  chiefly  used  for  high-class 
edged  tools,  springs,  etc. 

Bessemer  Process.  The  most  common  steel- 
making  process  is  the  Bessemer  process,  which 
may  be  subdivided  into  the  acid  Bessemer  and 
the  basic  Bessemer  process.  The  apparatus  used 
is  the  same  for  both  the  acid  and  the  basic  proc- 
ess, and  the  general  process  is  the  same  up  to  a 
certain  point.  The  chemical  reactions  diff'er 
substantially,  however.  Briefly  described,  the 
Bessemer  process  consists  in  charging  molten 
pig  iron  into  a  vessel  called  a  converter,  forcing 
a  blast  of  air  through  it  until  the  silicon,  man- 
ganese, and  carbon  are  burned  out,  and  restoring 
a  definite  portion  of  manganese  and  carbon  by 
adding  a  recarburizing  material.  This  is  the 
process  in  skeleton;  it  divides  itself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  detailed  consideration  into  the  follow- 
ing divisions:  Apparatus  and  mechanical  ma- 
nipulations and  chemical  reactions. 

The  central  feature  of  the  plant  for  making 
Bessemer  steel  is  the  converter.  This  is  a  pear- 
shaped  or  jug-shaped  vessel  of  steel,  lined  with  a 
refractory  material.  Fig.  2  shows  a  modern 
American  Bessemer  converter  in  cross-section. 
The  vessel  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis, 
consisting  of  two  hollow  gudgeons,  through 
which  the  air-blast  enters  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
verter. An  automatic  valve  shuts  off  the  air  when 
thg  converter  is  turned  on  its  side,  and  admits  it 
when  the  converter  is  upright.  The  blast  is  fur- 
nished  by    a   blowing   engine    which   keeps    the 
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pressure  at  irotn  25  pounds  to  30  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  i-onverter  lining  is  about  one 
foot  thick,  and  consists  of  a  siliceous  composi- 
tion or  slone  in  the  acid  process,  and  of  dolomite 
or  limestone  in  the  basic  process.  The  converter 
is  so  equipped  that  it  can  be  rotated  from  a 
vertical  to  a  horizontal  position  and  back  in 
either  direction.  In  operation  the  molten  pig 
iron  is  charged  into  the  converter  when  it  lies 
horizontal.  When  the  molten  metal  ia  taken 
directly  from  the  blast-furnace  it  is  usually 
brought  to  tl«e  converter  in  ladles;  but  in  case 
the  iron  is  melted  in  cupola  furnaces  these  are 
so  placed  that  they  discharge  directly  into  the 
converter.  As  soon  as  the  charge  has  been  run 
into  the  converter  it  is  turned  into  an  upright 
position,  the  operation  automatically  turning  on 
the  blast.  The  blowing  continues  from  seven  to 
twelve  minutes,  and  then  the  converter  is  turned 
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upon  its  side  and  the  recarburizing  material  in 
molten  form  is  added.  The  charge  is  then  ready 
for  casting.  This  operation  consists  first  in 
drawing  the  contents  of  the  converter  into  a 
ladle,  which  is  swung  into  position  under  the 
nose  of  the  converter  by  a  crane,  the  converter 
being  tipped  so  as  to  empty.  Sometimes  the 
molds  are  set  in  a  row  around  the  perimeter 
of  a  circular  pit,  and  the  ladle  is  swung  aroxmd 
in  a  circle  by  the  crane  to  fill  one  mold  after 
another;  but  more  often,  in  American  practice, 
the  molds  are  mounded  on  little  platform  cars 
which  are  hauled  past  the  ladle  and  filled  one 
at  a  time,  the  same  cars  taking  the  filled  molds 
to  the  rolling-mill,  where  they  are  stripped 
from  the  ingots.  Practically  all  the  mechanical 
operations,  like  the  tilting  of  the  converter  and 
ladles,  are  performed  by  power. 

The  chemical  reactions  which  take  place  in 
the  converter  differ  according  to  whether  the 
converter  is  acid  or  basic  lined.  In  both  cases 
the  object  is  to  bum  away  the  silicon  and  carbon 
of  the  pig  iron,  and  then  to  add  carbon  in  the 
proper  proportions  to  make  steel.  The  reason 
for  this  seemingly  inconsistent  practice  of  first 
burning  away  the  carbon  and  then  adding  the 
same  material  is  as  follows:  Pig  iron  contains 
varying  quantities  of  carbon,  and  to  bum  away 
just  enough  would  necessitate  a  diflFerent  length 
of  the  blowing  for  each  charge  of  iron,  thus 
introducing  complications  difficult  to  handle.  It 
was  Bessemer's  original  plan  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, and  it  delayed  the  general  introduction  of 
the  process  imtil  the  remedy  was  found  by 
ilushet.  This  consisted  in  burning  out  the  im- 
purities and  then  adding  a  definite  amoimt  of 


carbon  and  mangancM  in  the  fonn  of  molten 
spiegeleisen  or  ferromanganese. 

W  hen  air  is  blown  through  molten  pig  iron  in 
a  Bessemer  converter,  the  first  element  affected 
is  the  silicon,  and  when  the  silicon  is  eliminated 
the  carbon  begins  to  bum  and  continues  until 
there  is  only  about  0.5  per  cent.  Up  to  the  point 
where  the  carbon  content  has  been  reduced  to 
0.5  per  cent.,  the  reactions  of  the  acid  and  of  tha 
basic  processes  are  the  same,  but  at  this  point 
the  similarity  ceases,  for  here  the  acid  process 
ends,  while  the  basic  process  begins  its  char- 
acteristic work  of  eliminating  the  phosphorus 
and  sulphur.  For  practical  purposes  it  may  be 
assumed  that  neither  the  phosphorus  nor  sulphur 
cf-ntents  of  the  original  pig  iron  have  altered 
at  the  time  that  the  carbon  content  has  reached 
0.5  per  cent.  From  that  time  on  the  phosphorus 
seizes  the  oxygen  in  the  same  way  as  the  silicon 
and  carbon  had  done  before,  the  phosphoric  acid 
immediately  imiting  with  the  lime  which  in  the 
basic  pr-jcess  is  added  to  the  metal  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  blow.  The  basic  lining  of  the  furnace 
is  employed  so  that  the  lime  may  do  its  work 
without  being  affected  by  the  lining  material; 
were  an  acid  lining  used  the  silica  would  com- 
bine with  the  lime,  thus  rendering  much  of  it 
incapable  of  doing  useful  work  on  the  metaL 
The  decarbouization,  dephosphorization,  etc., 
effected  by  the  blowing  process  require  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  further  process  before  the 
final  product  of  the  converter  is  steel.  This 
process  is  known  as  recarburizaticm,  and  consists 
in  adding  carbon  and  manganese  to  the  molten 
metal  by  the  use  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferromanga- 
nese;  the  manganese  promotes  the  removal  of 
the  sulphur  with  the  slag.  The  amount  of  these 
materials  to  be  added  varies  with  the  character 
of  steel  it  is  required  to  produce,  and  also  with 
the  process. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  process  of  steel-making 
which  has  just  been  described  was  the  invention 
of  Henrj-  Bessemer,  an  Englishman.  It  developed 
from  his  efforts  to  produce  a  stronger  metal  than 
cast  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  ordnance.  In 
1S54  James  Nasmyth  had  patented  a  process 
for  oxidizing  the  impurities  of  molten  cast  iron 
by  introducing  steam  below  the  surface  of  the 
metal.  Bessemer  substituted  air  for  steam,  and 
patented  the  process  in  1855.  In  his  first  experi- 
ments, Bessemer  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
production  of  malleable  iron,  and  such  was  his 
success  that  in  1856  he  announced  his  work 
to  the  public.  At  this  time,  however,  the  process 
was  far  from  perfect.  Bessemer  soon  discovered 
that,  while  his  process  would  remove  silicon, 
manganese,  and  carbon  from  cast  iron,  it  would 
not.  when  conducted  in  an  acid-lined  converter, 
remove  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  After  some 
attempts  to  accomplish  the  removal  of  the  last 
two  elements,  which  met  with  poor  success,  Bes- 
semer was  compelled  to  revert  to  the  use  of  iron 
so  low  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur  that  it  would 
make  steel  without  any  further  diminution  of 
these  elements.  Thus  arose  a  classification  of 
Bessemer  pig,  which  still  exists  (see  previous 
section  on  Cast  Iron),  and  which  means  simply 
pig  iron  so  low  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur  that 
it  may  be  made  into  steel  without  removal  of 
these  elements.  The  question  of  phosphorus 
being  thus  satisfactorily  settled.  Bessemer  was 
confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  so  regulating 
the  period  of  blowing  that  carbon  should  not  be 
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eliminated  below  the  amount  required  in  steel. 
As  stated,  this  problem  was  solved  by  burning 
out  practically  all  of  the  carbon  and  then  adding 
a  definite  amount  in  the  form  of  a  recarburizer. 
In  the  same  way,  the  necessary  quantity  of 
manganese  was  supplied.  The  success  of  the 
Bessemer  process  was  not  established  commer- 
cially until  1860;  from  that  date  it  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  to-day  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  the  steel-making  processes. 
Bessemer  reaped  fame  and  wealth  from  his  inven- 
tion, of  which  it  has  been  truly  remarked  that 
it  was  of  far  more  importance  to  the  world  than 
all  the  gold  of  California  and  Australia. 

The  open-hearth  process  of  steel-making  con- 
sists in  making  pig  iron  mixed  with  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  wrought  iron,  steel,  or  similar 
iron  products  by  exposure  to  the  direct  action  of 
flame  in  a  regenerative  gas-furnace,  and  convert- 
ing the  resultant  bath  into  fluid  steel.  Like  the 
Bessemer  process,  the  open-hearth  process  is 
divided  into  an  acid  process  and  a  basic  process; 
in  the  first  the  hearth  is  lined  with  sand  and  the 
slag  is  siliceous,  and  in  the  second  the  hearth 
is  lined  with  a  basic  material  and  the  slag  is 
basic.    Like  the  Bessemer  process,  also,  the  con- 


the  hearth.  From  the  hearth  the  hot  gases  pass 
down  through  the  brickwork  of  the  second  cham- 
ber and  serve  to  heat  it,  after  which  they  escape 
at  the  bottom  into  tlie  smokestack  Hue.  As  soon 
as  the  brickwork  of  the  first  chamber  has  become 
cooled  below  a  certain  point,  the  current  of 
gases  is  reversed,  so  that  they  enter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  second  chamber  and  pass  out  of 
the  bottom  of  the  first  chamber  after  being  heated 
and  ignited  by  the  hot  brickwork  through  which 
they  have  passed,  and  after  passing  over  the 
hearth  giving  up  their  waste  heat  to  the  brick- 
work of  the  first  chamber.  By  repetitions  of  this 
process  of  reversing  the  current  of  gases,  the 
regenerative  process  is  continuous,  and  a  steady, 
intense  heat  is  maintained  on  the  hearth. 

The  hearth  is  usually  a  fixed  structure,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  3,  but  in  some  American  works 
it  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  tilted  like  a 
Bessemer  converter  to  receive  its  charge  and  to 
discharge  its  molten  contents.  This  form  of 
hearth  is  claimed  to  have  several  material  ad- 
vantages over  the  fixed  liearth  in  case  of  opera- 
tion and  in  producing  steel  from  certain  mate- 
rials for  certain  special  purposes.  Whether  fixed 
or  tilting,  the  construction  of  the  hearth  consists 


Fig.  3.    tbansvebse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  open-hearth  steel  fubnace. 


sideration  of  the  open-hearth  process  may  be 
divided  into  a  discussion,  first  of  the  plant  and 
mechanical  operations,  and  then  of  the  chem- 
ical reactions. 

The  central  figure  of  an  open-hearth  steel 
plant  is  the  melting-furnace.  This  is  always  a 
regenerative  furnace,  for  in  no  other  construction 
is  it  practicable  to  obtain  the  necessary  tem- 
perature, but  its  construction  varies  greatly  in 
other  respects.  Fig.  3,  showing  a  furnace  de- 
signed for  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  of  Chicago, 
may  be  used  to  explain  the  general  features  of 
construction  and  operation  of  an  open-hearth 
steel  furnace.  In  this  drawing  the  checker-work 
shows  the  regenerating  chambers,  and  the  saucer- 
shaped  structure  above  is  the  hearth.  The  two 
regenerating  chambers  are  separate  from  each 
other,  but  either  may  be  connected  with  the 
hearth  and  with  the  smokestack.  Each  cham- 
ber is  nearly  filled  with  a  sort  of  cob-house 
work  of  brick.  In  operation,  one  chamber  is 
heated  so  that  the  brick  filling  is  white  hot, 
and  then  a  current  of  air  and  gas  is  admitted  at 
the  bottom.  As  this  combustible  mixture  passes 
up  through  the  heated  brickwork,  it  is  heated  so 
that  when  it  arrives  at  a  point  over  the  hearth 
it  is  burning  fiercely.  A  portion  of  the  heat 
of  this  combustion  is  given  up  to  the  charge  on 


of  a  steel  and  iron  plate  shell  lined  with  some 
refractory  material.  In  hearths  for  the  acid 
process,  the  hearth-lining  proper  consists  first 
of  a  layer  of  sand  fused  into  a  solid  mass  by 
heat.  In  hearths  for  the  basic  process  the  lining 
consists  of  a  plastic  compound  made  by  roasting 
and  grinding  dolomite  limestone  and  mixing  the 
powder  with  tar.  The  accessories  to  the  hearth 
consist  of  charging  and  tapping  appliances, 
ladles  and  cranes  for  handling  them,  casting 
molds,  etc. 

In  respect  to  their  chemistry,  the  acid  and  the 
basic  open-hearth  process  can  best  be  considered 
separately.  Referring  first  to  the  acid  process, 
the  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  charge 
vary  in  different  places.  Sometimes  pig  iron 
alone  is  used,  but  more  generally  pig  iron  and 
scraji  wrought  iron  and  steel  are  mixed.  What- 
ever the  mixture  may  be,  it  is  necessary  that  its 
contents  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  be  known, 
since  these  are  not  eliminated  in  the  process. 
Broadly  considered,  the  chemical  reactions  may 
be  divided  into  three  operations:  first,  the  re- 
actions during  melting;  second,  the  reactions 
after  melting;  and  third,  the  reactions  during 
recarburization.  During  melting  the  silicon  and 
manganese  are  reduced  by  oxidization  to  a 
minute  fraction  of  their  original  amounts  and 
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about  one-half  of  the  carbon  eliminated.  After 
melting,  the  remaining  silicon,  manganese,  and 
carl)on  are  eliminated  by  keeping  the  molten 
metal  at  a  high  heat  and  adding  iron  ore  in  suc- 
cessive small  doses,  thus  forming  silica  and 
oxide  of  manganese,  which  go  into  the  slag,  and 
carbonic  oxide,  which  escapes  with  the  flame.  To 
determine  when  this  process  has  proceeded  far 
enough,  samples  of  the  molten  metal  are  taken 
at  intervals,  cast  into  iron  bars  and  broken;  the 
carbon  content  is  estimated  by  the  appearance  of 
the  fracture,  an  expert  being  thxis  able  to  deter- 
mine its  amount  with  much  accuracy.  \Mjen  the 
desired  point  of  carbon  content  has  been  reached, 
as  determined  by  the  test,  the  recarburizer  is 
added  in  a  solid  state.  This  recarburizer  is  fer- 
romanganese  with  a  very  large  excess  of  man- 
ganese. In  the  basic  process  the  problem  is  the 
melting  and  decarburization  of  the  charge,  as  in 
the  acid  process  just  described,  with  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  removing  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
the  phosphorus.  This  is  accomplished  by  adding 
lime  to  the  charge,  which  takes  up  the  phosphorus 
and  confines  it  in  the  slag.  The  basic  lining  in 
the  furnace  is  necessary  to  leave  the  lime  free 
to  perform  useful  work,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  were  an  acid  lining  used  which  would  take 
up  a  portion  of  the  lime. 

Recarburization  is  accomplished  in  much  the 
same  way  as  in  the  acid  process.  Summarized, 
the  chemical  problem  of  the  open-hearth  process 
i-s  to  eliminate  from  the  crude  iron  of  the  charge 
all  the  silicon,  manganese,  carbon,  phosphorus, 
and  sulphur  in  excess  of  the  amounts  required 
for  steel.  The  problem  is  practically  the  same 
in  the  Bessemer  process,  but  the  method  of  its 
solution  is  different.  In  the  Bessemer  process 
the  metal  is  always  blown  until  nearly  all  the 
carbon  is  eliminated,  since  it  has  been  found  im- 
practicable to  stop  the  operation  at  any  inter- 
mediate point.  All  the  carbon  content  of  Bes- 
semer steel  has,  therefore,  to  be  supplied  by  the 
recarburizer,  and  absolutely  perfect  homogeneity 
of  product  can  be  secured  only  by  absolutely  per- 
fect mixing  of  the  molten  metal  and  the  recarbu- 
rizer. This  perfect  mixing  increases  in  difficulty 
as  the  amount  of  carbon  required  in  the  steel 
increases.  In  the  open-hearth  process  the 
elimination  of  the  carbon  can  be  stopped  at  any 
desired  point,  so  that  very  little  carbon  is  added 
in  the  recarburizer,  and  the  necessity  of  thor- 
ough mLxing  is  less  imperative.  As  a  result  it 
is  generally  considered  that  high  carbon  steel  or 
hard  steel  can  be  produced  with  a  more  uniform 
quality  by  the  open  hearth  than  by  the  Bessemer 
process. 

An  important  modification  of  the  open  hearth 
which  has  been  described,  and  which  is  intermit- 
tent in  operation,  is  the  Talbot  continuous  open- 
hearth  process,  now  in  use  in  some  American  steel- 
works and  being  installed  in  several  others  here 
and  abroad.  Mr.  Talbot's  process  consists  essen- 
tially in  working  the  furnace  continuously  by 
tapping  off  a  portion  of  the  molten  charge  at 
short  inter\'als,  immediately  charging  an  equiva- 
lent of  pig  iron,  and  again  tapping.  Several  ad- 
vantages in  increased  output,  economy  of  mainte- 
nance, wider  range,  etc.,  are  claimed  for  the 
process. 

The  development  of  the  open-hearth  process  of 
steel-making  was  the  outgrowth  of  numerous  at- 
tempts by  inventors  to  repeat  the  success  of  Bes- 
semer.   Xot  much  success  was  realized  in  these 


efforts,  however,  until  1862,  when  W.  Siemens, 
a  German,  applied  the  regenerative  furnace, 
which  he  had  invented  in  1857,  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel.  It  was  not  until  1868,  when  Sie- 
mens succeeded  in  making  steel  from  old  iron 
rails,  that  the  success  of  the  process  was  fully 
demonstrated.  Meanwhile,  P.  and  E.  Martin,  of 
Sireul,  France,  had  succeeded  in  making  steel 
from  a  mixture  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  in  a  Sie- 
mens furnace.  Thus  originated  the  Siemens- 
^lartin  process  or  open-hearth  process  of  steel- 
making.  At  present,  this  process  ranks  second 
in  importance  only  to  the  Bessemer  process.  The 
Bessemer  process  is  practically  without  rival  for 
the  production  of  steel  rails,  but  the  open-hearth 
process  leads  in  the  production  of  structural 
steel,  ship's  plates,  and  steel  for  castings. 

At  first  both  the  Bessemer  and  the  open-hearth 
process  were  employed  only  with  acid-lined  fur- 
naces, the  basic  process  being  a  subsequent  de- 
velopment. The  practical  invention  of  the  basic 
process  was  due  to  Sidney  G.  Thomas  and  P.  C. 
Gildchrist,  and  was  first  made  public  in  1878. 
The  essential  idea  of  the  invention  consisted  in 
the  substitution  of  a  basic  lining  instead  of  the 
acid  lining  previously  used  in  both  the  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  processes,  and  the  addition  of  a 
quantity  of  quicklime  during  the  process  so  as 
to  combine  with  the  silicon  and  phosphorus,  and 
thus  to  save  the  lining  as  much  as  possible.  The 
success  of  the  invention  was  not  demonstrated 
until  1879,  but  since  that  time  the  process  has 
developed  rapidly.  By  this  invention  the  enor- 
mous deposits  of  iron  ores  high  in  phosphorus, 
which  had  previously  been  excluded  from  use  in 
the  two  great  steel-making  processes  of  the  world, 
were  rendered  available  to  the  steel-makers. 

Physical  Properties  of  Irox  axd  Steel.  The 
physical  properties  of  iron  and  steel  which  are 
chiefly  useful  to  the  engineer  and  manufacturer 
are  strength,  hardness,  weldability,  ductility, 
malleability,  elasticity,  and  homogeneity.  With 
the  exception  of  weldability,  all  of  these  prop- 
erties are  exhibited  to  some  extent  by  every  piece 
of  iron  or  steel.  The  relative  degrees  in  which 
these  different  properties  exist  in  differwit  kinds 
of  iron  and  steel  vary  greatly,  however.  This  is 
a  familiar  fact  to  all.  and  does  not  need  proof. 
The  variation  in  these  properties  in  different 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel  is  due  partly  to  variation 
in  the  relative  amounts  of  the  contained  chemical 
elements,  partly  to  the  physical  structure,  and 
partly  to  the  method  and  amount  of  working 
to  which  the  metal  has  been  subjected  to  attain 
its  final  useful  form.  Commercially,  iron  and 
steel  may  be  divided  into  the  following  general 
classes:  Wrought  iron,  soft  steel,  medium  steel, 
hard  steel,  cast  steel,  hard  cast  steel,  cast  iron, 
malleable  cast  iron.  The  chief  physical  prop- 
erties of  each  of  these  classes  of  iron  and  steel 
will  be  referred  to  after  a  brief  statement  of  the 
destructive  effects  produced  by  the  different 
chemical  elements  upon  the  physical  properties 
of  iron  and  steel  generally.  The  effects  of  carbon 
on  iron  and  steel  are  more  pronounced  and  use- 
ful than  those  of  any  other  known  chemical 
element;  it  constitutes  about  4  per  cent,  of  cast 
iron,  and  from  ^  to  IH  per  cent,  of  steel,  and  is 
nearly  entirely  absent  from  wrought  iron.  The 
effects  of  increasing  the  carbon  element  in  iron 
or  steel  are  to  increase  the  hardness,  strength, 
and  fusibility,  and  to  decrease  the  ductility,  mal- 
leability, and  weldability.    The  effect  of  increas- 
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ing  the  silicon  element  of  iron  and  steel  is  to 
increase  the  strength  and  soundness  of  steel  and 
the  fluidity  of  cast  iron,  and  to  reduce  the  duc- 
tility of  steel.  Manganese  has  the  efTect  of  coun- 
teracting the  injurious  effects  of  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  some  other  impurities,  and  increases 
hardness,  fluidity,  elasticity,  and  strength.  Sul- 
phur and  phosphorus  are  nearly  unmixed  evils  in 
iron  and  steel,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  remove 
them  from  these  metals. 

The  effect  of  none  of  these  elements  upon  the 
metal  is  independent,  but  is  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  others.  These 
interactions  are  too  complicated  to  be  discussed 
outside  of  special  technical  treatises.  The  effect 
of  treatment  during  working  upon  the  physical 
properties  of  iron  and  steel  are  numerous,  and 
are  referred  to  in  the  articles  on  Annealing; 
Forge,  Forging;  Founding;  Rolling-Mill  ; 
Wire. 

Turning  now  to  the  physical  properties  of  the 
several  classes  of  iron  and  steel  mentioned  above, 
it  may  be  noted,  first,  that  strength  may  be  sub- 
divided into  strength  against  rupture  by  direct 
I)ull  or  tensile  strength;  strength  against  rup- 
ture by  compression  or  compressive  strength; 
strength  agaiflst  rupture  by  bending  or  flexural 
strength;  and  strength  against  shear  or  shearing 
strength.  (For  the  methods  of  measuring  these 
various  forms  of  strength,  see  Testing-Ma- 
chines.) Hardness  is  the  capacity  to  resist  in- 
dentation; weldability  is  the  property  which 
permits  two  or  more  separate  fragments  to  be 
welded  together;  ductility  is  the  property  which 
renders  the  metal  capable  of  being  drawn  out 
into  rods  or  wire;  malleability  is  the  prop- 
erty which  permits  the  metal  to  be  hammered 
or  pressed  into  different  shapes;  elasticity  is  the 
property  Avhich  gives  the  metal  power  to  return 
to  its  original  form  after  distortion;  and  homo- 
geneity is  the  property  which  secures  uniformity 
of  structure  and  mass. 

Cast  iron  cannot  be  welded,  and  its  malleabil- 
ity and  ductility  are  practically  nil;  its  tensile 
strength  is  from  15,000  pounds  to  35,000  pounds 
per  square  inch ;  its  compressive  strength  is  from 
60,000  pounds  to  200,000  pounds  per  square  inch ; 
its  flexural  strength  is  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  its  tensile  strength ;  and  its  elasticity  is 
very  small.  Wrouglit  iron  is  malleable,  can  be 
forged  and  welded,  and  has  a  high  capacity  to 


tensile  strengths  of  from  60,000  pounds  to  70,- 
000  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  a  limit  of  elas- 
ticity of  from  30,000  pounds  to  40,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  hard  steels  have  a  much 
greater  strength.  The  compressive  strength  of 
steel  is  always  greater  than  the  tensile  strength. 

Uses  of  Iron  and  Steel.  The  uses  to  which 
iron  and  steel  are  put  are  so  familiar  that  only 
brief  mention  need  be  made  of  them.  Cast  iron 
is  used  chiefly  in  founding  or  iron-casting,  the 
varieties  and  purposes  of  such  castings  being 
almost  innumerable.  Cast  steel  is  used  for  many 
of  the  same  purposes  as  cast  iron,  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  those  purposes  where  castings  of 
great  strength  are  required.  Wrought  iron  is 
forged  into  various  shapes  for  special  purposes, 
and  is  rolled  into  bars,  plates,  beams,  rails,  and 
structural  shapes.  Extra  hard  steels  are  used 
for  tools,  hard  steel  for  piston-rods  and  other 
parts  of  machines,  medium  steel  for  rails  and 
guns,  and  the  mild  and  soft  steels  for  beams  and 
structural  purposes. 

Statistics  of  Production.  The  following 
table,  rearranged  from  statistics  published  in  The 
Mineral  Industry  (New  York)  for  1901,  shows 
the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  for  the  twelve  months  of 
1900: 


Austria-Hungary. .. 

Belgium 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom.... 

United  States 

All  other  countries. 

Totals 


Pig  iron, 
metric  tons 


1,350,000  (a) 
1,018,507 
87,612 
2,699,424 
8,351,742 

20,000  (a) 
2,850,000  (a) 
294,118 
520,000 
9,052,107 
14,099,870 
625,000  (a) 


40,968,980 


St«el, 
metric  tons 


675,000  (a) 
654,827 


1,624, 

6,645, 

58, 

1,500, 

150, 

291, 

4,800, 

10,382, 

400, 


048 

,869 

000(a) 

000(a) 

634 

900 

000 

069 

000(a) 


27,182,347 


Note — (a)  Estimated. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  three  great  iron  and  steel 
producing  countries  of  the  world  are  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

Taking  up  the  figures  for  the  United  States  in 
somewhat  more  detail,  we'  have  the  following, 
showing  the  relative  output  of  the  different 
classes  of  steel  and  iron: 


Pia  Ieon 


CLASS 

Foundry  and  forge 

Bessemer  pig 

Basic  pig 

Spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese 

Total 


Long  tons      Per  cent. 


4,517,437 

32.8 

7,943,452 

57.6 

1,072,376 

7.8 

255,977 

1.8 

13,789,242 


Steel 


CLASS 

Bessemer 

Open-hearth 

Crucible  and  miscellaneous, 

Total 


Long  tons 


6,684,770 

3,402,552 

131,250 


10,218,572 


withstand  the  action  of  shocks;  it  cannot  be 
tempered,  and  melts  only  at  the  highest  tempera- 
tures. Its  tensile  and  compressive  strengths  are 
closely  equal,  and  range  from  50,000  pounds  to 
60,000  pounds  per  square  inch;  it  is  tough  and 
ductile.  The  physical  properties  of  steel  de- 
pend upon  the  chemical  composition  and  method 
of  manufacture,  and  they  vary  so  greatly,  both 
relatively  and  absolutely,  that  no  effort  will  be 
made  to  define  them  here.  The  mild  and  soft 
structural  steels  for  bridges  and  buildings  have 


The  principal  pig-iron  producing  States  of  the 
United  States  in  1901  were:  Alabama,  1,225,212 
tons;  Illinois,  1,596,850  tons;  Ohio,  3,926,425 
tons;   and  Pennsylvania,   7,343,257  tons. 

Bibliography.  For  a  comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel,  consult: 
Howe,  Metallurgy  of  Steel  (New  York,  1890)  ; 
Campbell,  The  Manufacture  and  Properties  of 
Structural  Steel  (New  York,  1896)  ;  and  Turner, 
The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  (London,  1895).  For 
details  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  into 
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special  forms,  see  Fouxdiso;   Fobge,  Fokgixo; 
RolU-ngMill;  Wibe. 

IBON  AND  STEEL  INSTITUTE,  Thiu  An 
tnglish  association,  orguuizeU  by  the  iron  trade 
of  the  north  of  England,  the  first  meeting  taking 
place  in  London,  February  25,  1869.  Its  object 
is  the  dir-m-^ion  of  practical  and  scientific  ques- 
tions eonue.ted  with  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel.  There  are  two  general  meetings  each 
year,  one  in  May,  in  London,  and  the  autumn 
one  in  other  cities,  not  always  in  Great  Britain, 
for  the  institute  has  met  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Brus- 
sels, and  New  York.  Since  1874  it  has  annually 
presented  the  Bessemer  gold  medal,  for  some  in- 
vention or  notable  paper.  The  Institute  publishes 
the  semi-annual  Journal  of  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
dustry, containing  original  papers  and  abstracts 
from  other  publications. 

IBONBABK  TBEE.  A  name  given  in  Aus- 
tralia to  certain  species  of  Eucalyptus  (q.v.), 
and  particularly  Eucalyptus  siderophloia,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  bark.  These 
trees  attain  a  height  of  80  or  100  feet,  and  a 
circumference  near  the  base  of  10  to  12  feet.  The 
timber,  which  is  very  valuable  for  shipbuilding 
and  other  purposes  in  which  hardness  and  dura- 
bilitv  are  required,  is  rated  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est of  Australian  woods;  its  tensile  strength 
exceeds  that  of  hickory. 

IBON  CHANCELLOR,  The.  A  name  given 
to  Bismarck. 

IBON  CHEST,  The.  A  play  by  George  Col- 
man  the  Younger  (1796),  based  upon  Godwin's 
novel  Caleb  Williams. 

IBON  CITY,  The.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  so  called 
from  its  iron  and  steel  industries. 

IBONCLAD.    See  Ship,  Armored. 

IBON  CBOSS  (Ger.  Eisernes  Kreuz).  A 
Prussian  military-  order  or  decoration,  revived 
during  the  war  with  France  in  1871.  It  was  first 
instituted  by  Frederick  William  III.  as  a  re- 
ward for  distinguished  services  in_  war.  Tt 
consists  of  a  Maltese  cross,  made  of  iron,  edged 
with  silver,  and  worn  suspended  from  the  neck 
or  at  the  buttonhole.  The  superior  decoration  of 
the  grand  cross,  a  cross  of  double  the  size,  is 
reserved  for  officers  of  high  rank,  who  have  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  a  campaign,  won  a  decisive 
battle,  or  conducted  a  brave  defense  of  a  fortress 
or  position. 

IBON  CBOWN.  The  name  of  the  old  crown 
of  the  Lombards,  still  preserved  in  the  Church  of 
Saint  John  the  Baptist  at  Monza.  It  is  made 
of  six  pieces,  and  is  adorned  with  twenty-two 
jewels,  twenty-six  golden  roses,  and  twenty-four 
enamels.  On  the  inside  there  is  a  circlet  of 
iron,  said  to  be  formed  from  a  nail  used  at  the 
Crucifixion,  given  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  to  the  Lom- 
bard Princess  Theodelinda.  Before  the  twelfth 
century  it  was  called  the  golden  crown.  It  was 
used  at  the  coronation  of  the  Lombard  Bangs, 
and  of  the  German  Emperors  as  Kings  of 
Italy.  In  1805  Napoleon  crowned  himself  at 
Milan  vriih  it.  Later  it  was  worn  by  two  Aus- 
trian Emperors,  and  carried  to  Venice.  After 
1866  it  was  restored  to  ^lonza.  Consult  Hodg- 
kin.  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  vol.  vi.  (Oxford, 
1880). 

IBON  DUKE,  The.    A  popular  sobriquet  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 


IBON  GATE  (Turk-  Demlr-KHpu).  A  eele- 
brated  pass  on  the  Lower  Danube,  near  Gladova, 
just  below  the  point  where  the  river  Iwives  Hun- 
gary, where  a  spur  of  the  Transylvanian  Alp« 
nearly  barricades  the  river.  In  1890  the  de- 
molition of  the  obstructions  to  navigation  was 
begun  by  an  Hungarian  company,  and  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  was  practically  completed. 
The  work  necessitated  the  excavation  of  nearly 
1,200,000  cubic  yards  of  rock,  about  half  of 
which  was  in  the  river  bed.  For  some  distance 
there  is  an  artificial  waterway  for  vessels, 
through  which  there  is  an  extremely  rapid  cur- 
rent. 

IBON  MASK,  The  ^Ias  m  the  (Tr.L'homme 
au    maxque   rf.;   fer).     The   story   of   this   mys- 
terious   prisoner   confined    at    Pignerol,    in    the 
Bastille,  and  other  French  prisons  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV..  has  long  excited  a  romantic  curi- 
osity in  the  minds  of  students  of  history.     Th« 
first  notice  of  him  in  print  was  given  in  M&- 
moires  secrets  pour  sercir  a  Vhistoire  de  Perse 
(Amsterdam,    1745-46),    in   which   the   prisoner 
was  identified  with  the  Duke  of  Vermandois,  a 
natural  son  of  Louis  XLV.  and  La  Vallifere,  who 
had  to  expiate  an  oflFense  against  his  half-brother, 
the  Dauphin  Louis,  with  impri^nment  for  life. 
This  absurd  assertion  was  without  foundation; 
for  the  Duke  of  Vermandois  died  in  1683,  where- 
as the  prisoner  is  known  to  have  died  in  1703; 
but  the  confidence  with  which  it  was  made  caused 
a  deep   sensation,   and  the  romance  of  Mouhy, 
L'homme  au  masque  de  fer,  which  immediately 
followed   (Hague,  1746),  was  read  with  all  the 
more  avidity  because  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
Court.     Voltaire,  in  his  Steele  de  Louis  XIV^ 
treated    the   anecdote   historically,   but  withomt 
doing   anything  to   unravel   the   mystery.     The 
first   authentic   information  with   regard  to  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  therefore,  was  given  by 
the  Jesuit  GriflFet,  who  acted  for  nine  years  as 
confessor  in  the  Bastille,  in  his  Traite  des  diff& 
rentes  sories  de  preures  qui  serrent  d  Hablir  la 
rerite  dans  Vhistoire  (Li^ge,  1769).     He  quoted 
from   the  manuscript   journal   of   Dujonca,   the 
royal   lieutenant   of   the    Bastille,    according   to 
which  Saint  ilars.  the  Governor  of  the  island  of 
Sainte  Marguerite,  in  September,  1698,  brought 
with  him  to  the  Bastille  a  prisoner  whom  he  had 
already  had  in  custody  at   Pignerol.     The  pris- 
oner's face  was  always  kept  concealed  by  a  mask 
of  black  vel\-et.     The  journal  also  mentions  his 
death  on  November  19,  1703,.  and  that  he  was 
buried  in  the  "cemetery  of  Saint  Paul.     This  is 
confirmed    by   the   register   ol    burials    for    the 
parish    of    Saint    Paul,    where    the    prisoner    is 
mentioned   under  the  name  of   Marchiel,   Mar- 
chiali,  or  ^Marchioli.     These  two  entries  are  the 
bare  facts  of  the  case,  and  upon  them  have  been 
erected  theories  and  hypotheses  without  number. 
Besides    the    earliest  'story   already    mentioned, 
there  have  been  at  least  four  other  explanations 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  prisoner.     Among  the 
minor  conjectures  are  those  which  connect  him 
with   Fouquet,   the   financial   minister  of  Louis 
XIV.,   and   with    the   Duke   of   Monmouth,   the 
illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  many.     An  addition  to 
the  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Dietionnaire  Phi- 
losophique    freely    states    the    opinion    that   the 
prisoner  was  an  elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV.    The 
V  riter.  who  was  probably  the  editor  of  the  work, 
makes  the  prisoner  an  illegitimate  son  of  Anne 
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of  Austria.  Louis  XIV.  first  learned  the  exist- 
ence of  his  brother  when  he  came  of  age,  and  put 
liira  in  confinement  to  guard  against  any  possible 
unpleasant  consequences.  Linguet,  in  the  Bas- 
tille dcvoilce,  ascribes  his  paternity  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  Saint-Michel,  in  1790,  attempts 
to  connect  the  prisoner  with  a  supposedly  secret 
marriage  between  Queen  Anne  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  the  Court 
continued  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  took  every  means  to  keep  the  identity  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  dark.  When  the  Bastille  fell, 
the  prisoner's  room  was  eagerly  searched  and 
also  the  prison  register;  but  all  inquiry  was 
vain.  The  Abb6  Soulave,  who  published  Me- 
moires  du  mar^chal  Richelieu  (London  and  Paris, 
1790),  tried  to  establish  from  a  document  alleged 
to  have  been  written  by  the  tutor  of  that  un- 
fortunate prince  that  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask 
was  a  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  that,  to 
avoid  the  calamities  of  a  disputed  succession  to 
the  throne,  Louis  XIII.  had  caused  the  later  born 
of  the  twins  to  be  brought  up  in  secret.  Louis 
XIV.  learned  of  his  brother's  existence  only  after 
the  death  of  Mazarin,  and  the  twin  brother,  hav- 
ing discovered  his  relation  to  the  King  by  means 
of  a  portrait,  was  subjected  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. This  view  of  the  matter  was  at 
one  time  almost  universally  prevalent.  The 
first  conjecture  of  what  is  still  held  by  many 
to  be  the  truth  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated 
1770,  written  by  a  Baron  d'Heiss  to  the  journal 
Encyclopedique.  The  same  is  repeated  by  Louis 
Dutens,  who  declares  in  his  Intercepted  Cor- 
respondence (1789)  that  there  is  no  point  of 
history  better  established  than  the  fact  that  the 
prisoner  in  the  iron  mask  was  a  minister  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua.  This  minister.  Count  Mat- 
thioli,  had  pledged  himself  to  Louis  XIV.  to 
urge  his  master,  the  Duke,  to  deliver  up  to  the 
French  the  fortress  of  Casale,  which  gave  access 
to  the  whole  of  Lombardy.  Though  largely 
bribed  to  maintain  the  French  interests,  he  began 
to  betray  them ;  and  Louis  XIV.,  having  obtained 
conclusive  proofs  of  his  treachery,  contrived  to 
have  Matthioli  lured  to  the  French  frontier, 
where  he  was  secretly  arrested  April  23,  1679, 
and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Pignerol,  which 
was  his  first  prison.  The  conclusions  of  D'Heiss 
and  Dutens  were  followed  up  by  Roux-Fazillac, 
who  published  a  small  work  on  the  subject  in 
1801.  This  attempt  to  show  that  Matthioli  was 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  though  clever,  was 
not  altogether  successful;  but  the  documents 
later  discovered  and  published  by  M.  Delort  and 
M.  Marius  Topin  seemed  to  leave  little  doubt  on 
the  subject,  and  the  public  had  apparently  made 
up  its  mind  that  the  secret  was  at  last  discov- 
ered, until  a  still  more  recent  work  by  a  French 
officer,  M.  Jung,  seemed  to  show  conclusively 
that  Matthioli  could  not  have  been  the  mys- 
terious prisoner,  and  endeavored  to  prove  that 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was  a  soldier  of 
fortune  of  Lorraine,  Marechiel  by  name,  who  was 
the  head  of  a  widespread  and  formidable  con- 
spiracy, working  in  secret  for  the  assassination 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  some  of  his  ablest  ministers. 
In  the  course  of  his  researches,  M.  Jung  ex- 
amined some  seventeen  hundred  volumes  of  dis- 
patches and  reports  in  the  bureau  of  the  Min- 
istry of  War.  According  to  his  story,  Marechiel 
was  arrested  by  order  of  Louvois  in  1673,  and 
after  being  brought  to  Paris  was  sent  to  Pignerol 


to  be  under  the  care  of  Saint  Mars,  who  took 
him  with  him  to  Exilles  (1689),  Saint  Mar- 
guerite, and  finally  to  the  Bastille  (1695), 
where  the  prisoner  died  in  1703.  The  so-called 
iron  mask,  really  a  velvet  one,  was  burned  with 
his  clothes  and  effects.  Up  to  1891  Jung's  theory 
was  considered  satisfactory,  but  in  that  year 
Captain  Baziferes,  of  the  garrison  at  Nantes,  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  some  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
cipher  dispatches  to  Louvois  and  the  Minister's 
replies.  From  these  it  appeared  that  the  mys- 
terious prisoner  was  General  de  Bulonde,  who 
was  punished  for  his  mistake  or  cowardice  in 
raising  the  siege  of  Cuneo,  by  lifelong  imprison- 
ment at  Pignerol,  and  later  in  the  Bastille.  Dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  however,  there  has  been  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  the  Matthioli  theory,  due 
chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  M.  Funck-Brentano. 
Opinions  still  differ,  and  there  is  a  tendency  in 
many  quarters  toward  regarding  the  Man  in  the 
Iron  jNIask  as  some  obscure  plotter,  probably  a 
valet  possessed  of  a  great  secret,  and  therefore 
held  in  the  strictest  confinement.  The  whole 
question,  however,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of 
history  that  will  probably  never  be  satisfactorily 
solved,  though  it  may  be  that  the  secret  archives 
of  the  Vatican  could  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
The  literature  concerning  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask  is  very  large.  Up  to  1870  fifty-two  works 
had  been  written  to  elucidate  the  mystery,  and 
since  then  over  twenty  more  have  appeared.  The 
following  list,  therefore,  is  merely  a  selection  of 
the  best  and  most  noteworthy  contributions  to  the 
subject:  Roux-Fazillac,  Recherches  historiques 
sur  Vhomme  au  masque  de  fer  (Paris,  1801); 
Delort,  Eistoire  du  masque  de  fer  (ib.,  1825); 
Topin,  L'homme  au  masque  de  fer  (ib.,  1870)  ; 
Jung,  Lw  verite  sur  le  masque  de  fer,  1664-1703 
(ib.,  1873)  ;  Loiseleur,  Trois  enigmes  historiques 
devant  la  critique  moderne  (ib.,  1882)  ;  Burgaud 
and  Baziferes,  Le  masque  de  fer  (ib.,  1883)  ; 
I'unck-Brentano,  "L'Homme  au  masque  de  velours 
noir  dit  le  masque  de  fer,"  in  Revue  Historique, 
vol.  Ivi.  (ib.,  1894).  The  best  work  to  consult 
in  English  is  Hopkins,  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask 
(London,  1901). 

IRONMASTER,  The.  A  dramatization  of 
Ohnet's  Maitre  des  forges,  by  Pinero   (1884). 

IRON  MOUNTAIN.  One  of  the  isolated 
knobs  of  the  Saint  Frangois  Mountains,  in  Saint 
Francois  County,  Mo.  It  is  81  miles  south  of 
Saint  Louis,  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  and 
is  1097  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea  and  200 
feet  above  the  adjoining  valley.  This  mountain 
contains  famous  deposits  of  specular  or  hema- 
tite iron  ore,  one  of  the  purest  and  richest  ores 
found  in  the  United  States.  The  ore  is  mag- 
netic, and  in  places  has  a  thickness  of  50  feet. 
It  has  yielded  up  to  the  present  time  over  5,000,- 
000  tons  of  ore. 

IRON  MOUNTAIN.  A  city  and  the  county, 
seat  of  Dickinson  County,  Mich.',  about  210  miles 
north  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  railroads  (Map:  Michigan,  F  3). 
It  is  noted  for  large  iron-mining  interests.  Set- 
tled in  1879,  Iron  Mountain  Avas  incorporated 
in  1888.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
mayor,  elected  annually,  and  a  unicameral  coim- 
cil.     Population,  in  1890,  8599;  in  1900,  9242. 

IRON  ORES.     See  Ibon  and  Steel,  Metal- 
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IBON  PYRITES.    See  Pyrites. 

IBONS.  Tlie  fetters  used  for  confining  prison- 
ers. Tlu  y  runsist  of  haudculFs,  or  hand-irons, 
and  Ufj-irout.,  a  pair  of  the  latter  being  con- 
nected with  light  chains  of  sufticient  length  to 
permit  the  prisoner  to  walk,  taking  short  steps. 
Irons  are  used  to  confine  men  for  punishment, 
or  for  safekeeping  when  violent  (as  they  fre- 
quently are  when  intoxicated),  or  when  await- 
ing trial,  and  it  is  feared  they  may  attempt  to 
escajjc.  The  Spanish  used  to  confine  their  pris- 
oners in  bilboes,  which  consisted  of  shackles 
around  the  aukles  joined  by  a  bar  of  iron.  In 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  bilboes 
were  used  to  some  extent  in  the  British  Navy, 
and  the  name  sur>-ived  for  a  long  time  after 
the  character  of  the  irons  had  changed. 

IRONSIDE,  Nestor.  A  nom-de-plume  used 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  the  Guardian. 

IRONSIDE,  Sib.  A  knight  of  Arthur's  Bound 
Table. 

IRONSIDES.    See  Cromwell,  Ouveb. 

IRONSIDES,  Old.  A  name  popularly  tised 
of  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution. 

IRONSMITH.    A  barbet.    See  Coppersmith. 

IRONTON,  t'em-ton.  A  city  and  the  coimty- 
seat  of  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  140  miles  south- 
east of  Cincinnati;  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  on 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  the  De- 
troit Southern,  and  the  Norfolk  and  ^Yestem 
railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  E  8).  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  maintains  a  free  passenger  ferry  and  a 
large  freight  transfer.  Ironton  is  the  centre  of 
a  region  rich  in  iron  ore.  bituminous  coal,  and 
fire  and  pottery  clay,  and  has  extensive  manu- 
factories of  iron  (including  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  blast-furnaces,  rolling-mills,  wire-drawing 
and  nail  works,  etc.) ,  cement,  lumber,  machinery, 
boilers,  stoves,  furniture,  doors  and  mantels,  and 
fire-brick.  Tlie  city  has  a  memorial  hall.  Ma- 
sonic Temple,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Briggs  Public 
Library,  and  Kingsbury  School.  The  parks  are 
Beechwood,  River  View,  and  Lincoln.  Settled  in 
1832,  Ironton  was  incorporated  in  1849.  The 
government,  under  a  charter  of  1868,  is  vested 
in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  unicameral 
council.  The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works. Population,  1890,  10,939;  in  1900,  11,- 
868. 

IBONWOOD.  A  city  in  Gogebic  County, 
Mich.,  150  miles  west  of  Marquette:  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Wisconsin 
Central  railroads  (Map:  Michigan.  C  2).  Iron- 
mining  is  the  principal  industry,  though  lumber- 
ing is  of  considerable  importance.  Among  the 
more  prominent  buildings  are  a  fine  city  hall, 
the  Luther  L.  Wright  High  School,  and  the 
Carnegie  Public  Library.  Settled  in  1884  and 
incorporated  in  1887,  Ironwood  is  governed 
under  the  revised  charter  of  1893,  which  provides 
for  a  unicameral  council,  and  for  a  mayor,  elect- 
ed annually,  and  controlling,  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  coimcil,  the  appointments  of  all  sub- 
ordinate officials  excepting  the  school  trustees. 
Population,  in  1890,  7745;  in  1900,  9705. 

IRONWOOD.  A  name  given  to  the  hard, 
heavy  timber  of  various  trees.  Metrosideros 
vera,  a  native  of  -Java  and  other  Eastern  isl- 
ands, is  much  valued  by  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese for  making  rubbers,  etc.,  and  is  exported  in 


small  quantities.  The  bark  is  used  in  Japan 
as  a  remedy  for  diarrhea  and  mucous  discharges, 
^lesus  ferrea,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  is 
planted  near  Buddhist  temples  for  the  sake  of 
its  fragrance  and  rose-like  flowers,  with  which 
the  images  of  Buddha  are  decorated.  In  Aus- 
tralia the  name  ironwood  is  given  the  timber  of 
Melaleuca  genistifolia,  Myrtus  gonoclada,  Note- 
Ifea  ligustrina,  and  Olea  paniculata.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  applied  to  Ostraya  Virginica 
and  Carpinus  Americana  (see  Hobxbeam),  and 
other  trees  which  have  tough  wood.  Olea  lauri- 
folia  and  Sideroxylon  inerme,  called  ironwood  in 
the  south  of  Africa,  are  valuable  timber-trees. 

IRONY  (Lat.  ironia,  from  Gk-  elpuvla,  eirO- 
nia,  dissimulation,  irony,  from  eipuv,  eirdh,  dis- 
sembler, from  eipetv,  eirein,  to  talk) .  The  name 
given  to  that  peculiar  style  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression by  which  words  are  made  to  convey  a 
meaning  exactly  opposed  to  their  literal  sense. 
^\"Iien  skillfully  used,  irony  is  one  of  the  most 
crushing  and  irresistible  figures  of  rhetoric.  It 
was  such  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Swift, 
who  gravely  proposed  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
that  they  should  rid  themselves  of  poverty  by 
eating  their  children.  Irony  united  with  a 
kindlier  feeling  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Thack- 
eray's style.  There  is  also  the  irony  of  fate,  or 
of  events,  where  the  issue  is  otherwise  than 
might  be  expected.  Representative  of  this  high- 
est form  are  the  great  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Shakespeare;  for  example,  Macbeth,  where  the 
equivocations  of  the  witches  lead  the  hero  step 
by  step  to  his  ruin. 

IROQITOIAN  (ir'd-kwoi'an)  STOCK.  One 
of  the  most  important  linguistic  stocks  of  the 
American  Indians,  formerly  inhabiting  a  large 
part  of  the  present  Ontario,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  portions  of  eastern  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  and  the  whole  of  the 
southern  Allegheny  region.  The  stock  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  Iroquois  ( q.v. ) ,  or  con- 
federated Five  Nations  of  New  York — the  Mo- 
hawk, Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca. 
Other  important  tribes  were  the  Wyandot  (or 
Huron),  Neutral  Nation.  Erie,  Conestoga,  Not- 
toway, Meherrin,  Tuscarora,  and  Cherokee. 

Both  tradition  and  history  indicate  the  lower 
Saint  Lawrence  region  as  the  early  home  of  the 
Iroquoian  tribes,  whence  they  gradually  worked 
their  way  up  the  river,  the  Hurons,  Neuters, 
and  others  finally,  establishing  themselves  in  the 
peninsula  of  Ontario;  the  Iroquois  proper,  with 
the  Erie,  Conestoga,  Nottoway,  and  Tuscarora, 
ti'.rning  southward,  while  the  Cherokee,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  constituted  the  advance  guard  of 
the  migration,  wandered  so  far  from  the  body 
of  their  kindred  that  for  a  long  time  the  rela- 
tionship was  considered  doubtful.  The  primary 
cause  of  the  removal  of  the  Iroquoian  tribes 
from  the  Saint  Lawrence  country  appears  to 
have  been  the  hostility  of  the  neighboring  Al- 
gonquian  tribes.  In  1535  Cartier  found  an  Iro- 
quoian people  holding  the  sites  of  the  present 
Quebec  and  Montreal:  but  seventy  years  later 
the  same  territory  was  in  possession  of  Algon- 
quian  tribes.  The  formation  of  the  Iroquois 
League  checked  the  Algonquian  invasion  and 
enabled  the  Iroquois  to  assume  the  offensive. 
Linguistic  and  other  evidence  shows  that  the 
separation  of  the  Cherokee  from  the  parent  stock 
must  have  far  antedated  this  period. 
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All  the  tribes  of  this  stock  were  agricultural, 
being  noted  above  their  neighbors  for  their  fields 
of  corn,  pumpkins,  and  tobacco,  to  which,  at  a 
later  period,  were  added  orchards  of  apple  and 
peach  trees.  Those  of  the  North  occupied  com- 
munal 'long  houses'  of  poles  overlaid  with  bark, 
in  wagon-top  shape,  and  sometimes  from  80  to 
100  feet  in  length.  Among  the  Cherokee  and 
others  of  the  South  each  family  occupied  a  house 
of  a  single  room,  usually  built  of  logs  plastered 
over  with  clay.  The  'town  house'  of  the  Southern 
tribes,  reserved  for  ceremonial  purposes,  was  a 
large  round  structure  of  logs,  with  a  conical 
earth-covered  roof.  The  clan  system  had  reached 
a  high  development  among  all  the  Iroquoian 
tribes',  and  women  occupied  a  position  of  much 
importance,  while  the  inherent  tenacity  of  char- 
acter and  capacity  for  organization  exhibited 
by  the  Indians  of  this  stock  gave  them  a  con- 
trolling influence  wherever  they  were  established, 
and  enabled  them  more  than  any  other  of  the 
Eastern  tribes  to  withstand  the  new  civilization. 
The  present  population  of  the  Iroquoian  tribes 
is  about  40,000,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  in 
Canada.  Tlie  Cherokee  constitute  fully  one-half 
of  the  whole  body. 

IROQUOIS,  ir'6-kwoi'.  A  confederacy  of  five 
tribes  of  Iroquoian  stock — Mohawk,  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca — to  which  the 
Tuscarora  were  afterwards  added.  They  called 
themselves  by  names  signifying  respectively  'we 
of  the  long  house'  and  'real  people.'  The  term 
Iroquois  is  of  French  origin,  being  possibly  com- 
pounded from  two  ceremonial  words  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  their  councils,  with  the  addition  of 
the  French  suffix  ois.  Another  theory  makes 
it  an  Algonquian  derivative.  Their  Algonquian 
neighbors  knew  them  as  Mengwe  or  Nadoioa, 
about  equivalent  to  'alien'  or  'enemy,'  while  by 
the  English  they  were  designated  as  the  Five,  or 
Six,  Nations. 

The  people  found  by  Cartier  in  1535  occupy- 
ing the  shores  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  from 
the  present  Quebec  to  Montreal  were  of  Iro- 
quoian stock,  as  proved  by  linguistic  evidence, 
and  appear  to  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  the 
ancestors  of  the  later  Iroquois.  These  tribes 
were  dispossessed  shortly  afterwards  by  the  more 
powerful  Algonquian  tribes,  some,  like  the  Hu- 
rons,  taking  refuge  farther  to  the  west,  while 
others,  including  the  Iroquois,  retired  to  the 
south.  Shortly  after  this  withdrawal — probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century — the 
tribes  known  later  as  the  Five  Nations  were 
persuaded  by  the  counsel  of  their  traditional 
legislator,  Hiawatha,  to  form  a  league  or  con- 
federacy upon  such  a  well-ordered  plan  that  it 
has  endured  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and 
exists  to-day  as  their  ruling  government,  in 
spite  of  all  the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
advent  of  the  white  man.  Tlie  five  tribes  at 
this  time  occupied  central  and  western  New 
York,  Avhere  they  were  found  in  1609  by  Cham- 
plain,  who,  by  joining  forces  with  their  Algon- 
quian enemies,  brought  down  upon  the  French 
the  lasting  vengeance  of  the  Iroquois  League, 
which  was  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  ulti- 
mate loss  of  Canada. 

By  the  formation  of  the  league,  in  which  each 
tribe  represented  a  State  government,  with  a 
central  federal  council  of  fifty  chiefs  sitting  at 
Onondaga,   the   Iroquois   were  enabled  to  with- 


stand the  inroads  of  the  hostile  Algonquian 
tribes,  and  even  to  assume  the  offensive.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  French  missions  among  the 
Hurons  (see  Wyandot),  about  the  year  1630, 
the  Iroquois,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been  sup- 
plied with  firearms  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson, 
began  war  upon  their  kinsmen  in  Canada  with 
such  effect  that  in  a  few  years  those  of  the  Hu- 
rons who  had  not  been  slaughtered  or  carried 
into  captivity  were  forced  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try and  fly  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  west.  The 
same  fate  soon  after  befell  the  cognate  Neutral 
Nation  and  the  Erie,  as  well  as  the  Ottawa  and 
others  of  Algonquian  race,  resulting  in  almost 
complete  ruin  to  the  French  missions  in  Canada. 
The  destroyers  then  turned  upon  the  Conestoga 
and  others  in  the  South,  the  Mohican  and  others 
east  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  Miami  and  Illinois 
in  the  West,  until  by  the  year  1700  they  claimed 
and  were  conceded  a  paramount  influence  and 
dictation  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Cherokee 
frontier  of  Carolina,  and  from  the  Connecticut 
almost  or  quite  to  the  Mississippi,  the  only 
tribes  able  to  make  successful  opposition  being 
the  Ojibwa  in  the  Northwest  and  the  Cherokee 
in  the  South.  From  the  beginning  of  the  coloni- 
al period  they  held  the  balance  of  power  between 
France  and  England  in  the  North,  and  were 
courted  alike  by  both,  but  remained  steadfast 
to  the  English  interest.  The  few  exceptions  were 
chiefly  in  the  case  of  the  Mohawk  and  Cayuga, 
who  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  French  Jesuit 
missionaries,  by  whom  they  were  finally  drawn 
off  from  the  territory  of  the  league  and  settled 
in  the  mission  villages  of  Caughnawaga  and 
Saint  Regis.  About  the  year  1715  the  cognate 
Tuscarora,  who  had  been  driven  out  from  North 
Carolina  in  a  war  with  the  settlers,  removed 
to  New  York,  where  they  Avere  assigned  lands 
by  the  Iroquois  and  admitted  as  the  sixth  na- 
tion of  the  league. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1775  the 
league  council  declared  for  neutrality,  while 
allowing  each  of  the  six  component  tribes  to 
take  sides  as  it  thought  fit.  The  great  majority 
of  the  Iroquois  sided  against  the  Americans, 
only  the  Oneida  and  a  part  of  the  Tuscarora 
refusing.  The  Mohawk  and  Cayuga  followed 
their  great  chief.  Brant,  in  a  body  to  Canada. 
At  the  close  of  the  struggle  these,  with  other 
Iroquois  who  had  supported  the  English  cause, 
were  settled  by  the  Canadian  Government 
on  a  reservation  on  Grand  River,  Ontario,  where 
most  of  them  still  remain,  others  being  at  QuintS 
Bay,  Thames  River,  and  Gibson,  in  the  same 
province.  The  Catholic  Iroquois  are  at  Caugh- 
nawaga, Saint  Regis,  and  Lake  of  Two  Moun- 
tains, in  Quebec  Province,  but  are  no  longer 
affiliated  with  the  league.  Those  of  Caughna- 
waga constitute  the  largest  single  Indian  settle- 
ment north  of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  the  Catholic 
Saint  Regis  Iroquois  in  Canada,  about  as  many 
more  are  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  line,  the 
reservation  having  been  cut  in  two  when  the 
boundary  was  finally  established  by  survey.  The 
Iroquois  in  the  United  States  are  all  on  reser- 
vations in  New  York,  excepting  the  Oneida,  most 
of  whom  removed  to  Wisconsin  about  1820,  and 
a  mixed  band  of  so-called  'Seneca'  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  fairly  prosperous,  those  of  Caughnawaga 
heading  the  list. 

The  political  importance  of  the  Iroquois,  al- 
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though  due  in  part  to  their  geographic  situation 
and  early  acquirement  of  firearms,  was  in  great 
measure  the  result  of  their  superior  system  of 
organization  and  of  their  individual  force  of 
character.  The  same  traits  have  enabled  them 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  sur- 
rounding. Prominent  features  of  their  system 
were  the  council  of  matrons,  the  elaborate  clan 
structure,  and  the  wholesale  adoption  of  cap- 
tives, who,  if  spared,  were  admitted  to  full 
tribal  rights,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  semi- 
slavery,  as  among  some  other  tribes.  The  best 
single*  source  of  information  upon  the  confed- 
eracy is  probably  Morgan,  League  of  the  Ho- 
ddnosaunee  or  Iroquois  (Rochester,  1854).  Dia- 
lectically  all  the  Iroquoian  tribes  closely  resemble 
each  other. 

The  present  number  of  the  Iroquois,  including 
those  of  the  Catholic  mission  colonies  which  have 
cast  oflf  all  allegiance  to  the  ancient  league,  is 
considerably  above  17,000,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Ontario.  Canada.  'Iroquois  and  Algonquins 
of  Gibson,'  125  (perhaps  one-half  being  Iro- 
quois) ;  'Mohawks  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,'  1230; 
'Oneidas  of  the  Thames,'  810;  'Six  Nations  on 
the  Grand  River,'  3930.  Quebec,  Canada,  'Iro- 
quois of  Caughnawaga.'  1960;  'Iroquois  of  Saint 
Regis,'  1325;  'Iroquois  and  Algonquins  of  Lake 
of  Two  Mountains,'  440  (perhaps  one-half  being 
Iroquois).  In  the  United  States — New  York 
reservations,  5340;  Wisconsin  (Oneida),  2030; 
Indian  Territory  ( Seneca ) ,  340. 

lEOQITOIS,  or  Matilda.  A  port  of  entry  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Dimdas  Coimty,  Ontario, 
Can.,  43  miles  southeast  of  Ottawa,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  (ilap:  Ontario, 
H  3).  It  has  a  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  and  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Iro- 
quois Canal.  Population,  in  1891,  1047;  in 
1901,  1097. 

IBBATIONAI.  NUMBER.  Any  number 
that  cannot  be  expressed  as  the  quotient  of  two 
integers.  A  fraction  or  quotient  of  two  integers 
may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  either  a  termi- 
nating or  a  non-terminating  decimal,  the  latter 
always  containing  a  repetend.  (See  Decimal 
Sysixm.)      Thus,    I    equals    1.6,    a   terminating 

decimal;   %  equals  0.6666 ,  a  non-terminating 

decimal.  In  either  case  the  decimal  may  be 
transformed  again  into  the  common  fractional 
form  by  the  formulas  of  series  (q.v.).  But 
when  the  process  of  evolution  is  applied  to  in- 
tegers and"  the  results  are  expressed  decimally, 
there  is  often  produced  a  decimal  form  that  is 
non-terminating,  contains  no  repetend,  and  can- 
not be  expressed  as  the  quotient  of  two  integers. 
For  example,  the  'surd'  V2  equals  a  number 
(1.4142..)  containing  a  non-terminating  -and 
non-repeating  decimal,  and  cannot  be  expressed 
as  the  quotient  of  two  integers.  While,  however, 
evolution  thus  often  results  in  an  irrational 
number,  it  is  not  every  irrational  number  that 
can  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  surd.  This 
may  be  plainly  seen  in  the  case  of  x.  the  ratio 
of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  a  circle. 
The  value  of  this  irrational  number  of  five  deci- 
mal places  is  3.14159 See  Circle. 

Certain  operations  with  irrational  numbers 
were  performed  by  the  ancients.  The  Pythago- 
reans proved  the  irrationality  of  the  square  roots 
of  3,  5,  7,  . .  17.  The  arithmetic  part  of  Euclid's 
Elements  contains  a  geometric  treatment  of  the 


subject.  Archimedes  approximated  the  value 
of  a  great  number  of  surds,  stating,  for  example, 
that  1351  /  780  >  i/3  >  265  /  153,  but  the 
method  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  results  is  un- 
known. In  the  Middle  Ages  Fibonacci,  and  still 
later  Stifel  and  Rudolff,  devoted  much  attention 
to  irrationals.  But  not  until  very  recent  times 
has  a  purely  arithmetic  theory  of  surds  been 
produced,  through  the  researches  of  Weierstrass, 
Dedekind,  Cantor,  and  Heine,  whose  efforts  were 
inspired  by  a  desire  to  fortify  the  basis  of  an- 
alytic mathematics.  No  adequate  explanation  of 
these  methods  can  be  given  here.  That  of  Weier- 
strass starts  with  a  consideration  of  the  forma- 
tion of  different  kinds  of  number  through  arith- 
metical operations.  Dedekind  arranges  positive 
and  negative,  integral  and  fractional  numbers 
in  order  of  magnitude,  and  observes  that  any 
rational  number,  as  a,  divides  the  system  into 
two  classes,  Ci  and  C»  so  that  every  number  in 
Ci  is  less  than  every  niunber  in  Cj,  and  a  is 
either  the  greatest  niunber  in  Ci  or  the  least 
in  Cj.  These  rational  numbers  are  then  repre- 
..•jented  by  points  on  a  straight  line.  But  there  are 
still  an  infinite  number  of  points  on  the  line  for 
which  there  are  no  corresponding  rational  num- 
bers. He  then  shows  that  to  every  one  of  these 
points  corresponds  a  unique  irrational  number. 
Cantor  and  Heine  introduce  irrational  number 
through  the  concept  of  a  fundamental  series. 
Following  is  an  example  of  the  series  method. 
The  surd  ^/2  lying  between  1.4142  and  1.4143 
may  be  expressed  thus: 

4      2 
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Now,  as  p  becomes  indefinitely  great,  •^/'2  evi- 
dently becomes  the  common  limit  of  the  two 
series,  and  may  therefore  be  defined  by  them. 
Expressing  the  sum  of  the  series  on  the  left  by 
P/Q,  and  that  on  the  right  by  (P-f  1)/Q,  the 
square  root  of  2  may  be  expressed  by  the  relation 
P  //  Q  <  |/2  <  (P  -f  1)  /  Q.  Similarly,  any  irra- 
tional number  I  mav  be  expressed  by  the  relation 
P  /  Q  <  I  <  (P  +  1)/  Q,  where  P  and  Q  are  de- 
rived from  the  corresponding  series. 

Consult:  Dedekind,  Essays  on  yumier,  trans, 
by  Beman  (Chicago,  1901);  Dirichlet,  Vorle- 
sungen  ilher  Zahlentheorie  (Brunswick.  1879)  ; 
Stolz,  Torlesungen  fiber  allgemeine  Arithmetik 
(2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1885-86). 

IBBAWADDY,  Ir'S  wa'dl,  or  IBAWADI. 
The  principal  river  of  Burma.  It  rises  on  the 
extreme  northeast  border,  near  Mount  Dapha- 
bum,  a  peak  of  the  Nam-kiu  Mountains,  and 
flows  southward  with  a  tortuous  course  over 
1500  miles,  till  it  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
through  a  large  delta  between  the  cities  of  Ran- 
goon and  Bassein  (Map:  Burma.  B  3).  The 
scenery  along  its  banks  is  extremely  varied ;  the 
lower  valley,  especially  the  delta,  is  occupied 
by  wide  and  level  rice-fields;  farther  up  there 
are   imdulating.    fertile,    and    thickly   populated 
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agricultural  districts,  broken  here  and  there  by 
large  forests,  and  in  three  places  the  river  breaks 
through  mountain  ranges  in  narrow  and  rocky 
defiles.  Tlie  third  or  uppermost  of  these,  which 
is  140  miles  above  Bhamo  and  1168  miles  from 
the  sea,  is  the  head  of  navigation  for  boats  and 
small  steamers.  Below  this  the  river  is  wide 
and  deep,  and  the  current  not  too  swift,  even 
for  sailboats.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Bhamo, 
and  the  river  is  an  important  artery  of  com- 
merce for  the  interior  of  Burma,  though  it  has 
iiow  been  supplemented  by  a  railroad  running 
parallel  with  its  valley  from  Rangoon  to  Bhamo, 
crossing  the  river  at  Mandalay.  For  100  miles 
from  the  sea  extensive  embankments  have  been 
built  to  protect  the  low  delta-plain  from  inun- 
dations. For  a  recent  description  of  the  river 
and  the  country  on  its  banks,  consult  Mowbray, 
"A  Sail  Down  on  the  Irrawaddy,"  in  the  Scot- 
tish Geographical  Magazine,  vol.  xvii.  (Edin- 
burgh, 1901). 

IRREDENTISM  (from  irredentist.  It.  irre- 
dentista,  from  Italia  irredenta  (unredeemed 
Italy),  irredenta  being  from  Lat.  in-,  not  -f- 
redemptus,  p.p.  of  redimere,  to  redeem,  from  red-, 
back  again  -+-  emere,  to  buy,  take).  A  popular 
movement  which  orip;inated  in  Italy  after  1878, 
having  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  what  its 
adherents  call  'unredeemed  Italy,'  Italia  Irre- 
denta, meaning  all  that  territory  at  present  be- 
longing to  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
England  having  an  Italian-speaking  population, 
but  no  longer  forming  part  of  Italy.  Under  this 
description  would  come  Southern  Tyrol,  Trieste, 
Gorz,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  the  Swiss  Canton 
of  Ticino,  Corsica,  Nice,  and  Malta.  To  all 
but  the  most  exalted  patriots  the  chimerical 
nature  of  the  Irredentist  programme  is  apparent, 
inasmuch  as  its  execution  would  involve  the  sur- 
render by  Switzerland  of  territory  it  has  held 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  by  Austria 
of  its  only  seaport,  Trieste,  and  by  England  of  its 
great  base  in  the  Central  Mediterranean,  Malta. 
Irredentism  has  ceased  to  be  an  influential  fac- 
tor save  -with  the  younger  element  in  Italian 
politics.  It  received  a  severe  setback  in  the 
formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  embracing 
Austria,  the  special  foe  against  whom  the  Irre- 
dentist movement  Avas  aimed.  See  Political 
Parties,  paragraph  on  Italy. 

IRREDUCIBLE  CASE.  See  Cubic  Equa- 
tion. 

IRREFRAGABLE    DOCTOR.       See    Alex- 

AKTDER  OF  HaLES. 

IRREGULARS  (ML.  irregularis,  not  accord- 
ing to  rule,  from  Lat.  in-,  not  +  regularis,  relat- 
ing to  rule,  from  regula,  rule,  from  regere,  to 
rule).  A  military  term  generally  applied  to 
partisan  troops  assisting  the  regular  establish- 
ment. They  are,  as  a  rule,  only  partially  trained 
and  equipped,  as,  for  instance,  the  Franc-tireurs 
(q.v.)  in  1871;  some  of  the  Cossack  (q.v.)  regi- 
ments of  Russia;  the  Bashi-Bazouks  (q.v.)  of 
Turkey;  and  the  armies  of  the  feudatory  chiefs 
and  rulers  of  India.     See  Armies. 

IRRIGATION  (Lat.  irrigatio,  from  irrigare, 
to  irrigate,  from  in,  in  -^-  rigare,  to  moisten ;  con- 
nected with  Goth,  rign,  AS.  regn,  OHG.  regan, 
Ger.  Regen,  Eng.  rain,  and  probably  with  Gk. 
Pptxetv,  hrechein,  to  wet).  In  agriculture,  the 
method  of  increa.sing  the  productiveness  of  soils 
by  an  artificial  supply  of  water.    The  practice  of 


irrigation  is  very  ancient.  There  is  evidence  to 
sliow  that  works  for  the  storage  and  distribution 
of  irrigation  water  were  constructed  in  Egypt 
as  early  as  B.C.  2000.  Extensive  works,  intended 
for  irrigation  on  a  large  scale,  existed  in  times 
of  remote  antiquity  also  in  Assyria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia,  India,  Ceylon,  China,  and  other 
parts  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  Peru  and 
Mexico  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Remains 
of  ancient  irrigation  works  are  found  in  the 
Southwestern  United  States  (New  Mexico  and 
Arizona).  In  all  of  these  regions  irrigation  is 
necessary  for  successful  agriculture,  because  the 
rainfall  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  ordinary 
crops.  Irrigation  is  also  required  even  in  humid 
regions  for  crops,  such  as  rice  and  cranberries, 
which  require  a  large  amount  of  water. 

The  area  of  the  earth's  surface  over  which 
the  rainfall  is  deficient  (less  than  20  inches 
or  500  millimeters),  and  irrigation  consequent- 
ly a  necessity  for  successful  agriculture,  is 
very  extensive.  In  addition  to  this  vast  area 
in  which,  as  a  rule,  agriculture  is  impossible 
without  irrigation,  there  are  considerable  areas 
in  the  so-called  humid  regions  in  which  the 
irregularity  of  the  rainfall  makes  irrigation 
profitable.  The  extent  to  which  the  arid  lands 
can  be  reclaimed  depends  upon  the  water-sup- 
ply available  for  irrigation.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  there  is  sufficient  water  to  irrigate 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  arid  region  of 
the  United  States,  or  from  150,000,000  to  200,- 
000,000  acres.  Of  this  irrigable  area  probably 
less  than  10,000,000  acres  have  already  been  re- 
claimed. In  Europe  irrigation  prevails  chiefly 
in  the  south,  where  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Romans.  It  is  most  extensively  and  systemati- 
cally practiced  in  Lombardy,  Spain,  and  the  south 
of  France,  but  exists  to  some  extent  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Wilson  estimates  the  irrigated 
area  in  Italy  to  be  about  3,070,000  acres,  in  Spain 
500,000  acres,  in  France  400,000  acres.  No- 
where is  irrigation  practiced  on  so  large  a  scale 
as  in  India,  and  the  irrigation  systems  of  that 
country  are  being  rapidly  extended  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  According  to  Wilson,  the  irri- 
gated area  in  India  is  about  25,000,000  acres. 
Egypt  follows  with  6,000,000  acres,  although  ir- 
rigation works  now  in  process  of  construction 
will  vastlj'  increase  this  area.  Only  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date  has  irrigation  been  in- 
troduced into  Australia,  but  it  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing there.  The  same  is  true  in  a  measure  of 
South  Africa.  The  practice  of  irrigation  has 
declined,  or  entirely  disappeared,  in  many  of 
those  regions  where  it  prevailed  most  extensively 
in  remote  antiquity. 

Water-Supply  FOR  Irrigation.  W^ater  for 
iirigation  is  derived  from  (1)  natural  streams, 
springs  and  lakes;  (2)  wells;  and  (3)  storage 
of  storm  waters.  Occasionally  also  the  sewage 
water  of  towns  is  used  for  irrigating  purposes. 
The  simplest  and  most  common  method  of  secur- 
ing water  for  irrigation  is  to  divert  it  from 
streams  by  means  of  a  dam  and  a  ditch  or  canal 
running  along  the  sides  of  the  valley  of  the 
stream,  at  a  less  grade  than  that  of  the  stream 
itaelf.  When  the  fall  of  the  valley  is  great  the 
canal  can  be  readily  led  ofi"  to  such  a  distance 
that  extensive  areas  may  thus  be  supplied  with 
water.  When  the  fall  of  the  stream  is  slight, 
however,  the  canal  may  wind  along  close  to  the 
stream  for  miles  before  any  extensive  areas  lie 
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beneath    tlu^    oaiial    in    a    [.I'-iii'ii    • 
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It  trrqiioiitly  ha]>]Hii-  t'.ai  a  .:.\tH:;;_  dam 
or  iiiu»  ur  luou'  laiui  -I  la^.  i.~t\\'ai^  inu-l 
\h'  iir«>viili-(l.  Ill  a  nunU)or  ol  in-iaiin-  -iili- 
iiKTiifd  dams  liavo  beeu  built  acro!^>  llu'  valKy  nf 
a  streaiii  whose  waters  disapprar  in  >uiuin*'r. 
The  praitioo  is  tu  huiKl  n-or\(iii:-  and  li<'ad 
works  ^'oniTully  at  the  lii'jht'st  suilahU'  point 
consistent  witli  l'oihI  Incation  for  botli  tiu-c 
strnotun-s  and  tho  ujipcr  portions  of  the  oun- 
(iuits  1<  adiiiLT  I'loni  thiin. 

Ui-i  iNoirs  aiv  oiun  int  reased  by  adding  to 
the  lit'iu'hts  of  thi'  dam  as  the  demand  for 
water  inerea-es.  The  linancial  ri-ourecs  of  nio-t 
American  irri-^ation  works  are  likely  to  be 
limited  at  the  start,  would-be  irrigators  follow- 
ing rather  than  preceding  the  development  of 
water-supply.  On  tliis  aicouiu  taily  works 
are  often  teniptn-ary  in  tharaeter.  Again,  botli- 
labor  and  material  are  apt  to  be  so  dear  as  tc 
render  cement  masonry  construction  quite  out 
of  the  question.  Consequently  many  timber  or 
timl>er  and  loose  stone  dams,  have  been  built, 
and  more  ambitious  structures  of  the  rock  fill 
tyjx^  (see  Dams)  liave  been  erected.  In  some 
ea~is  i\en  flimsy  brush  dams,  loaded  with  stone 
and  lanh,  have  been  thrown  across  or  partly 
airo->  a  stream,  Avith  the  full  knowledge  that 
they  would  not  last  more  than  a  year  or  two  at 
best. 

Artesian  wells  are  a  most  important  source 
of  supply  for  irrigation  in  many  western  sections 
of  the  United  States.  In  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  other  States  very  fair  supplies  may  be 
obtained  from  comparatively  shallow  wells  by 
pumping.  In  California  water  is  sometimes  de- 
veloped by  tunneling  into  hillsides.  Where 
pinups  have  been  used  they  have  generally  been 
simple  in  construction  and  of  small  capacity. 
Large  numbers  of  windmills  are  employed  to 
drive  small  pumps  on  the  Great  Plains,  mostly 
for  domestic  water  supply,  but  not  infrequently 
for  irrigation.  Many  of  these  are  home-made, 
resembling  the  simplest  form  of  paddle  water- 
wheel,  or  are  more  elaborate,  according  to  the 
mechanical  ability  or  ambition  of  their  makers. 
Serviceable  and  durable  windmills  (q.v.)  are 
now  so  cheap  and  so  much  more  efficient  than 
the  home-made  affairs  that  there  is  little  excuse 
for  not  having  one  wherever  it  can  be  put  to 
good  use.  Small  storage  reservoirs  are  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  windmills,  since  there  may  be  no 
wind  when  water  is  most  needed,  and  since 
they  also  make  it  possible  to  save  the  night 
pumping.  Such  reservoirs  may  be  constructed 
by  intelligent  farmers  at  comparatively  little 
cost  by  throwing  up  earth  embankments.  In 
some  oases  a  concrete  or  asphalt  lining  may  be 
required  to  prevent  leakage,  but  oftentimes  the 
earth  may  be  so  packed,  or  puddled,  by  wetting 
and  ramming  it.  as  to  make  more  expensive  lin- 
ing unnecessary.  Where  available,  motor  power  is 
a  cheap  means  of  lifting  water.  Its  applications 
to  that  end  range  all  the  way  from  a  series  of 
buckets  mounted  on  a  wheel  placed  in  and  driven 
by  the  stream  to  the  most  modern  and  efficient 
combination  of  pumps  driven  by  turbines.  Hy- 
draulic  rams  are  also  employed. 

In  a  comparatively  few  instances  steam  pump- 
ing engines  are  used,  particularly  where  large 
quantities  of  water  are  to  be  lifted  to  a  con- 
siderable  height.      This    is   true    in    California, 


Hawaii,  and  elsewlu  i.-,  wh.r.'  hirge  areas  of  land 
are  initiated  by  imnn-n-i-  j'umping  plants.  GasiO- 
linc  eii-int-^  are  used  to  drivi-  pumps.  Tlu-y  re- 
quire luit  litlK-  more  attendance  than  a  wimhuill, 
and  ha\f  tiif  i:nat  advantage  uf  net  !«iiig  depen- 
dent upon  tlie  uniertaint  ie-  of  tlie  \Nind.  In 
America  the  iiuantiiy  <.l  irMuatin_'  water  rai-ed 
\<y  pun;i'~  (.1  ;.ll  kiifl-  i~  -'i.ail.  but  in  Kurojje, 
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K-ypt    and    in   m  :iirie~.    however, 

nai-l  of  the  jnimp.  ;ili\e.  the  power 

being  applied  by  n;en  i.r  animals.  I'umping  is 
increasing  of  late  with  the  development  of  water 
from  wells  and  with  the  demand  for  water  to 
irriijaie  land  that  cannot  be  reached  from  exist- 
ing low-level  canals.  In  many  instances  water 
can  be  secured  in  this  way  at  h-s  expens«?  tlnin 
bv  gravit\-  -iii,,^  it  nennits  the  utilization  of 
near  li\  ling  long  and   costly 

(anal-  -  more  directly  under 

the  I  liie  irrigator. 

•!iat   a  gc»d  supply  of  water  for  ir- 
rigauc  :  'able   either   by    diversion   from 

strean-  ige  of  storm  waters,  by  pump- 

ing from  wens,  or  from  any  other  source,  the 
question  to  be  here  discussed  is  the  best  means 
of  utilizing  it  for  the  production  of  crops. 

Methods  of  Applying  Irrig.\tiox  Water. 
Main  canals  and  conduits  are  often  the  most 
expensive  part  of  irrigation  works,  owing  to 
their  length  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
their  construction.  The  cheapest  and  simplest 
conduit  is  a  ditch,  heading  in  the  source  of  sup- 
ply, and  departing  just  sufficiently  from  the 
natural  contour  of  the  countrv  to  insure  a  flow 


Fig.  1.   EARTH  CAXAL  UNT-nfED. 

of  water.  In  the  early  days  of  irrigation  such 
ditches  were  little  more  than  single  furrows,  or 
channels  no  larger  than  might  be  formed  by  a 
plow,  leading  a  short  distance  from  the  banks 
of   a   stream.     To-day    there   are   thousands   of 
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FlO.  2.  CAKAIi  nc  KAKTH  UHCD  WITH  If  ASOlfBT. 

miles  of  irrigation  ditches,  or  canals,  large 
enough  for  small  boats,  while  in  India  it  is 
quite  common  to  build  combined  irrigation  and 
navigation  canals,  thus  affording  a  ready  out- 
let for  the  products  of  the  irrigated  area  and 
inlets  for  supplies.  In  rolling  or  hilly  coimtry 
canals  may  have  to  follow  circuitous  routes  to 
maintain  their  level,  thus  adding  greatly  to  their 
length.  It  may  be  cheaper,  or,  when  a  stream 
or  valley  is  encountered,  even  necessary,  to  con- 
tinue the  line  of  the  canal,  changing  the  con- 
struction to  an  elevated  flume,  or  else  substitut- 
ing a  pipe  or  inverted  siphon,  laid  on  or  in  the 
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ground.  Where  grades  and  other  conditions  per- 
mit canals  should  be  made  narrow  and  deep 
rather  than  wide  and  shallow,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  surface  exposed  to  evaporation. 
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Fig.  i.   SEMI-CYLINDEICALi  WOOD-STAVE  FLUME. 

Seepage  should  be  guarded  against.  To  this 
end  lining  with  stone  laid  in  mortar  or  with  con- 
crete or  with  cement  mortar  may  be  employed. 
A  great    advantage    in    linings,    if    reasonably 


Fig.  5.  wood  ikbiaation  plume  on  trestle. 

smooth,  is  that  they  increase  the  carrying  capac- 
ity of  the  canals  by  lessening  the  friction,  and 
aid  in  maintaining  it  by  lessening  the  sediment- 


ary deposits  and  plant  growths  on  their  sides 
and  bottoms.  Sometimes  leakage  may  be  di- 
minished by  throwing  powdered  clay  into  the 
water  at  the  head  of  the  canal.  The  sediment- 
ary matter  naturally  carried  by  the  water  will 
often  reduce  the  leakage  in  a  few  months  or 
years. 

Flumes  are  most  commonly  built  of  wood, 
with  a  rectangular  cross-section,  but  in  recent 
years  steel  has  been  employed,  particularly  in 
precipitous  rocky  locations,  or  where  crossing 
streams  or  deep  ravines.  The  ordinary  flumes 
of  boards  or  plank  are  subject  to  leakage.  To 
avoid  this,  and  also  to  give  a  channel  better 
adapted  to  the  flow  of  water,  wooden  staves  are 
now  being  employed,  formed  into  a  semi-circular 
or  other  shape  designed  to  give  a  curved  bot- 
tom. The  staves  are  held  in  place  by  steel  rods 
or  bands,  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  tightened 
by  turning  nuts.  The  steel  flumes  are  made  of 
thin  plates  riveted  together.  Flum.es  may  rest 
on  mudsills,  or  timbers  placed  on  the  ground, 


Fig.  6.  steel  ierigation  flume  on  trestle. 

but,  being  generally  designed  to  cross  depres- 
sions, they  are  more  frequently  supported  on 
trestles.  The  trestles,  like  the  flumes,  are  gen- 
erally of  wood,  but  they  are  sometimes  of  steel, 
particularly  where  the  flume  proper  is  of  that 
material,  or  where  the  flume  support  must  be 
in  spans,  as  at  a  stream  crossing. 

When,  instead  of  valleys  or  streams,  hills  are 
encountered,  necessitating  a  long  detour  for 
canals,  tunnels  are  often  employed.  They  do 
not  differ  materially  from  other  tunnels.  If  lin- 
ing is  necessary,  as  in  earth,  or  to  reduce  the 
friction  when  in  rock,  it  may  be  of  brick,  con- 
crete, or  stone,  and  resembles  that  for  masonry 
aqueducts  in  tunnels.    See  Tunnels  ;  Aqueducts. 

Headworks  of  some  kind  are  required  for 
nearly  all  canals,  flumes,  or  pipe  -  lines.  In 
America  they  are  generally  of  timber,  but  in 
much  of  the  foreign  work 'they  are  permanent 
structures  of  stone.  The  essential  features  are  a 
bulkhead,  gates,  and  wasteway.  Where  there 
is  a  dam  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  the  head- 
works  may  be  at  one  end  of  it,  or  form  a  part  of  it. 
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Pipes  may  be  substituted  for  canals  or 
flumes,  either  to  convey  water  across  depressions 
or  under  streams,  as  already  mentioned,  or  to 
prevent  losses  from  both  evaporation  and  seep- 
age. Either  riveted  steel  or  wood  staves  are  the 
materials  most  commonly  used  for  such  pipes, 
beinjj  preferable  to  cast  iron  on  account  of  their 
relative  lightness,  and  consequent  ease  of  trans- 
portation  in   rough  country-,   remote   from  rail- 
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so  that  the  flow  is  moderate  and  uniform  and  the 
water  can  be  readily  distributed  to  lateral  ditches 
or  flumes  at  any  desired  point.     The  simplest 


Fig.  7.  head-gate  fob  small  ibrigatiox  caxal. 

ways.  Where  the  water  is  under  little  or  no 
pressure  either  vitrified  clay  or  cement  pipes  are 
sometimes  used,  particularly  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Works  for  Final  DisTRiBtmox  consist  chief- 
ly of  open  or  closed  channels,  generally  the 
former,  leading  from  the  main  or  branch  canal 
or  other  conduit  to  the  land  to  be  irrigated. 
For  the  most  part  small  ditches  are  employed, 
with  permanent  or  movable  gates,  or  temporary 
earth  dams,  to  divert  the  water  to  or  from  the 
minor  channels.  Except  as  modified  by  the 
topography,  the  application  of  water  to  land  is 
chiefly  a  detail  of  agriculture  rather  than  engi- 
neering, depending  on  the  crop  and  the  soil  and 
also  the  ideas  of  the  cultivator.  Subsurface 
irrigation  is  generally  considered  impracticable 
because  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  securing 
a  thorough  spreading  of  the  water,  besides  which 
the  pipes  may  clog  and  the  construction  prove 
expensive.  Surface  application,  therefore,  is  al- 
most universally  employed.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  latter  is  eifccted  either  by  flooding  the  whole 
surface  or  sending  the  water  through  furrows. 
Neither  involves  much  engineering  skill,  but  it  is 
best  to  have  the  main  channels  located  with  the 
aid  of  a  level,  particularly  where  the  areas  are 
large  or  have  an  irregtilar  surface.  Where  pipe 
systems  are  employed  for  final  distribution  thin 
wrought  iron  or  steel,  or  vitrified  pipe,  may  be 
used,  and  hydrants  must  be  provided  for  draw- 
inpr  out  the  water. 

The  distribution  of  water  by  means  of  under- 
ground pipes,  standpipes,  and  hose  is,  however, 
too  expensive  for  irripation  on  a  large  scale.  The 
open  ditch,  which  takes  the  water  out  of  the 
larger  canal  cr  reservoir  to  the  land  to  be  irri- 
gated, is  made  to  follow  the  contour  of  the  land. 


Fie.  8.  TAPPOONB  (WOOD  AXD  metal)  fob  U8E  LN  IBBIOATtOX. 

method  of  turning  water  from  a  ditch  is  to  cut 
a  hole  in  the  side  and  to  use  earth  to  make  a 
dam  in  the  ditch.  An  improvement  on  this  method 
is  the  use  of  portable  cloth,  wood,  or  metal  dams 
or  'tappoons.'  The  water  is  spread  over  the  land 
by  a  variety  of  methods,  which  belong,  as  a  rule, 
in  three  main  classes :  (1)  Flooding,  (2)  furrow 
irrigation,  and    (3)   sub-irrigation. 

Wickson  describes  the  following  methods  prac- 
ticed in  the  Western  United  States:  (1)  Free 
flooding,  or  rimnin"  water  on  the  land  without 


Fig.  9.  IBBIGATION  BT  FLOODISS. 

restraint,  except  that  of  the  banks  of  the 
lateral  convening  it.  In  this  method  the  ditches 
or  laterals  are  carried  along  the  higher  parts  of 
the  field  and  the  water  is  released  by  spade  cuts 
at  intervals  in  the  banks,  or  it  is  made  to  over- 
flew the  banks  by  means  of  dams,  as  described 
above.  Tliis  is  the  oldest  and  simplest  method  of 
irrigation.  It  is  best  suited  to  small  grains  and 
forage  plants  which  are  sown  broadcast,  and  is 
most  effective  with  nearly  level  ditches  and  on 
land  of  uniform  grade.  On  account  of  the  labor 
involved  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  uniform 


Fie.  10.  CHECKWORK  IRBieATIOK. 

irrigation,  this  method  has  been  superseded  in 
many  places  by  one  of  the  check  systems.  (2) 
Flooding  in  contour  checks  or  irregular  areas 
of  land  inclosed  by  low  embankments,  the  size 
and  shape  of  these  areas  being  determined  by  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface.  This  method  is  best 
adapteu  to  land  of  very  gentle  slope.     Its  first 
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cost  is  considerable,  but  it  permits  more  eflfective 
irrigation  with  less  labor  than  free  flooding.  In 
this  method  the  highest  check  is  filled  from  the 
ditch  or  lateral,  and  the  water  is  either  allowed 
to  overflow  into  the  next  lower  check,  or  is  drawn 
off  into  it  by  means  of  gates  provided  for  the 
purpose.      (3)    Flooding  in   rectangular  checks. 


Fig.  11.    FUBBOW  IBKISATION. 

or  level  areas  of  approximately  the  same  size 
inclosed  by  low  embankments.  This  method  is 
little  used  except  for  orchard,  vineyard,  garden, 
and  rice  irrigation,  being  largely  superseded  for 
other  purposes  by  the  contour  check  method. 
Unless  the  land  is  quite  level,  its  preparation  for 
the  method  involves  the  shifting  of  a  large 
amount  of  earth,  and  the  levees  of  irregular 
heights  which  are  required  interfere  with  the  use 
of  power  machinery  in  cultivating.  (4)  De- 
pressed bed  method,  in  which  the  ditches  are  car- 
ried on  the  tops  of  the  levees  and  the  water  is 
allowed  to  soak  out  into  the  checks  inclosed  by 


Fig.  12.   PLAN  OF  IRRIGATED  FABM. 

the  levees.  This  is  a  garden  modification  of  the 
rectangular  check  system,  and  is  used  in  the 
growing  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  It  is 
best  suited  to  porous  soils,  which  require  fre- 
quent irrigation.  A  primitive  form  of  this 
method  is  ridge  irrigation,  in  which  plants  are 
grown  on  the  sides  or  at  the  base  of  raised 
ditches.  (5)  Furrow  irrigation,  or  running 
water  in  furrows  between  the  rows  of  crops,  is 
the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  most  widely  used 
method  of  irrigating  crops  which  can  be  grown 
to  advantage  in  rows,  and  is  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  slope  and  soil  conditions.  If  the  slope 
is  not  too  great  to  carry  a  small  stream  without 
excessive  washing,  the  rows  are  run  straight 
down  the  grade  from  the  supply  ditch  or  flume, 
which  occupies  the  crest  of  the  highest  ground; 
otherwise  the  rows  are  run  diagonally  at  the 
angle  giving  the  proper  grade.  The  length  of 
furrow  that  can  be  used  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  the  head  of  the  water.  The 
more  porous  the  soil,  the  larger  should  be  the 
stream  or  the  shorter  the  furrow.  For  most 
field  and  garden  crops  a  larger  stream  and  a 
shorter  run  are  used  than  for  fruit-trees.    Late- 


rals or  supply  ditches  are  usually  taken  across 
the  slopes  of  the  land  at  intervals  of  about  forty 
reds.  The  laterals  should  be  as  nearly  level 
as  possible,  so  that  they  can  be  kept  full  and 
will  discharge  uniform  amounts  of  water  through 
the  openings  into  the  furrows.  (G)  Raised-bed 
irrigation,  in  which  a  raised  bed  is  surrounded 
by  a  small  ditch  from  which  the  water  passes 
into  the  soil  by  seepage  and  capillary  action,  is 
a  modification  of  the  furrow  system,  especially 
suited  to  rather  heayy,  retentive  soils  in  which 
v.ater  moves  readily.  (7)  Subirrigation,  or  dis- 
tribution by  means  of  underground  pipes  with 
suitable  oudets,  or  from  tile  drains  or  blind 
ditches,  from  which  the  water  can  rise  to  the 
roots  of  plants  by  capillarity.  The  method  is 
expensive  and  of  doubtful  practicability,  except 
on  a  limited  scale,  in  greenhouse  and  other  horti- 
cultural work.  A  similar  method,  known  as 
'underflow  irrigation,'  consists  in  opening  fur- 
rows at  considerable  distances  apart  and  keeping 
tliem  filled  with  water  until  the  ground  water 
rises  so  that  it  can  reach  the  roots  of  plants  by 
capillarity.  The  method  is  little  used.  (8)  Dis- 
tribution by  means  of  underground  pipes,  stand- 
pipes,  and  connections  for  sprinkling  is  a  method 
which  is  considered  too  expensive  for  use  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  choice  of  a  method  must  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  water  available,  the  slope  and 
nature  of  the  land,  the  character  of  the  crop,  etc. 

According  to  Wickson,  a  method  to  be  of  value 
must  secure  the  following  results :  "  ( 1 )  Distribu- 
tion of  moisture  evenly  throughout  the  soil  mass 
to  as  great  a  depth  as  possible,  providing  it  does 
not  sink  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plant  by  root 
extension  nor  beyond  recovery  by  capillary  rise; 
(2)  economy  of  labor  both  in  aggregate  time  and 
in  the  feasibility  of  operating  without  employ- 
ment of  extra  hands;  (3)  economy  of  water  in 
the  prevention  of  waste  by  overflow  or  evapora- 
tion or  by  rapid  percolation,  and  in  placing  the 
water  where  it  will  do  the  most  good;  (4)  leav- 
ing the  land  in  the  best  condition  for  attaining 
with  least  labor  a  state  of  tilth  which  conserves 
moisture  and  at  the  same  time  favors  thrift  in 
the  plant."  Crops  sown  broadcast  can  be  irri- 
gated only  by  flooding  or  sprinkling.  Flooding  is 
also  best  adapted  to  very  loose  soils.  The  contour 
check  and  furrow  method  require  least  labor.  The 
furrow  method  is  best  suited  to  subsequent  culti- 
vation by  horse-power,  which  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  since  thorough  cultivation,  to  over- 
come the  compacting  tendency  of  irrigation  and 
to  secure  a  soil  mulch,  should  in  all  cases  follow 
as  soon  after  irrigation  as  the  condition  of  the 
soil  will  permit.  Deep  and  thorough  preparation 
of  the  soil  increases  its  storage  capacity  for 
water,  and  frequent  cultivation  of  the  surface 
reduces  loss  from  evaporation,  thus  reducing 
materially  the  amount  of  irrigation  required  and 
enabling  the  soil  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage 
whatever  rainfall  may  occur. 

Duty  of  Water  in  Ierigation.  The  amount 
of  water  required  to  irrigate  diflferent  crops  under 
varying  conditions  is  a  matter  of  fimdamental 
importance,  but  has  never  been  very  accurately 
determined,  and  there  is  no  very  accurate  simple 
means  of  judging  when  a  soil  needs  irrigation. 
The  term  duty  of  tvater  is  commonly  used  to 
express  the  number  of  acres  which  a  given  quan- 
tity of  water  will  adequately  irrigate  and  is  best 
stated  in  acre-feet  or  acre-inches,  which  are  the 
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amounts  of  water  required  to  cover  an  acre  1  foot 
or  1  imh  deep,  respectively  (43,560  and  3G30 
cubic  feet;  respectively).  The  water  is  usually 
measured  to  consumers  in  cubic  feet  per  second, 
or  tecond-feet.  A  second-foot  is  a  flow  of  1  cubic 
foot  of  water  in  a  second  of  time.  One  second- 
foot  will  supply  an  acre-inch  in  1  hour  .nnd  30 
seconds,  one  acre-foot  in  12  hours  and  6  minutes. 
"In  24  hours,  a  stream  of  1  second-foot  would 
supply  23.8  acre-inches,  and  would  cover  7.93 
acres  of  land  with  water  3  inches  deep."  ( King. ) 
A  oommon  unit  of  measurement  of  water  in  the 
Western  United  States  is  the  niiner'a  inch,  which 
is  the  amount  of  water  which  will  flow  through 
a  hole  1  inch  square  in  1  second  of  time  under 
a  certain  pressure  or  head  (which,  theoretically, 
is  6  inches,  but  which  varies  in  different  States). 
In  California  50  miner's  inches  are  considered 
equal  to  1  second-foot ;  in  Colorado,  38.4. 

The  duty  of  water,  reported  on  the  basis  of 
area  actually  irrigated  with  a  given  amount 
of  water,  varies  so  widely  in  different  locali- 
ties and  conditions  of  water  •  supply  that  it 
"is  of  little  or  no  value  as  a  measure  of  the 
water  actually  required  in  crop  production,  how- 
ever useful  it  may  be  as  a  rough  guide  in  esti- 
mating the  required  capacity  of  irrigation  works. 
A  more  accurate  measure  is  the  actual  amount 
of  water  required  to  produce  the  maximum  yield 
of  a  crop  under  given  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
and  this,  as  already  intimated,  has  not  received 
the  investigation  its  importance  demands.  King 
gives  the  following  as  the  minimum  amounts  of 
water  required  to  bring  the  crops  named  to  matu- 
rity under  conditions  of  absolutely  no  drainage 
and  the  smallest  possible  evaporation,  assuming 
also  that  at  the  time  of  planting  the  soil  already 
possesses  a  suflBcient  amount  of  moisture: 


pressed  in  acres  per  second-foot.  To  put  thoae 
figures  on  a  more  definite  basis,  a  column  headed 
"Inches  per  ten  days"  has  been  added  in  King's 
Irrigation  and  Drainaf/e.  The  modified  table  is 
reprinted  herewith.  It  should  be  noted  that 
it  is  based  on  measurements  at  the  bead  of  the 
canals,  and  therefore  includes  losses  by  seepage 
and  evaporation,  as  it  properly  should.  The 
higher  duties  in  southern  California  are  due 
largely  to  the  care  taken  to  prevent  these  losses 

AMoinrr  of  Watkb  Ubko  ix  Isbigatiox  a  DirrsBXirT 

COC.V  TRIES 

(Adapted  from  Wilson,  by  King) 


KAinC  or  COITXTBT 

No.  of  acres 
per  wc.  ft. 

No.  of  inches  per 
10  days 

SO  to  150 
66  to    70 
80  to  130 
CO  to  lao 

80  to  100 
70to    W 
«0to    80 
60to    80 
100  to  150 
100  to  150 
150  to  300 

3.967  to  1.587 

ItalT 

3.661  to  3.4 

Colorado 

3.975  to  1.963 

Utah 

3.967  to  1.983 

3.975  to  3.38 

3.4     to  3.644 

Idaho 

3.967  to  3.978 

New  Mexico 

3.967  to  2.975 

Southern  .4^rixona 

San  Joaqnin  Vallejr.... 
Southern  California.... 

3.38   to  1.587 
3.38    to  1.587 
1.587  to     .793 

and  to  apply  the  water  to  the  crops  with  a 
minimum  of  waste.  Such  care  is  more  feasible 
in  that  section  than  elsewhere,  on  account  of 
the  intense  cultivation  there  employed  and  the 
high  values  of  the  products  obtained.  Some 
more  recent  American  figures  of  duties,  ex- 
pressed in  acre-feet,  are  given  in  The  Use  of 
Water  in  Irrigation,  Bulletin  No.  86  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  being  reports  on  inves- 
tigations made  under  the  direction  of  Elwood 
Mead.     These  records   showed  a   range  of  from 


Highest  Probable  Dctt  or  W.^iter  for  DirrERExr  YrEuw  or  CEKTAijf  Crops 


Bushels  per  »en 

15      20  •  30  1  40  1    50 

60 

70 

80 

100 

200 

300 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Maixe 

Potatoes 

1  Least  num- f  4.5    6        9 

1        berof       1   3.214.286.42 

Vacre-inches{   2.353.135.70 

\     ofwater     :    2.52  3.365.04 

1     renuired.     I             1    .41!    .62 

12 

8.56 

6.27 

6.72 

.83 

15 

10.7 
7.84 
8.4 
1.03 

18 
12.84 

9.40 
10.08 

1.24 

14.96 

10.98 

11.75 

1.45 

12.54 

13.43 

1.65 

15.68 
16.77 
2.07 

4.14 

6  ? 

NAME    or    CHOP 


Clover  hay  ( 15%  water). .  .  )  Least  numbo'  i 
Com,  with  ears  (15%  water)  -of  acre-ins.  of-< 
Com  silage  (70  %  water) . .  )  water  requir'd.  I 


Tons  per  acre 


6 


8 


10 


4.43  8.85  13.2817.7    26.5535.4  ;44.25 


2.084.16! 
1.41  2.82 


6.24 
4.23 


8.32  12.47  16.61  20. 
5.64;   8.46iH.28  14.1 


24.95 


14 


29.1 


16 


18 


33.26  37.42 


20 


41.58 


16.92  19.74  22.56  25.38  28.2 


\Miile  the  above  figures  give  much  greater 
duties  than  are  secured  in  actual  practice,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  taken  as  absolute  guides,  they 
will  be  helpful  in  estimating  the  possible  duty 
of  water.  The  duty  of  water  in  many  cases  is 
determined  very  largely  by  the  water-supply.  If 
water  is  scarce  the  duty  will  be  high,  if  abundant 
the  duty  is  likely  to  be  low. 

All  general  statements  as  to  the  duty  of 
water  must  be  received  with  caution,  ow- 
ing to  the  variation  of  duty  with  the  local 
conditions  already  mentioned  as  governing  the 
quantity  of  water  required  in  irrigation.  Wil- 
son's Manual  of  Irrigation  Engineering  gives  a 
table  for  various  countries  of  the  world,  ex- 
VoL.  X.— 13. 


2.10  acre-feet  for  the  period  from  June  16  to 
September  16,  1899,  at  Bozeman,  Mont.,  to 
6.30  aore-feet  from  April  to  September,  1899, 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  The  rainfall  in  each  case  was 
less  than  a  half  inch  during  the  period  named. 
Special  measurements  at  other  localities  showed 
a  range  of  from  less  than  1  to  more  than  15  acre- 
feet,  but  the  conditions  were  abnormal.  Where 
the  duty  was  measured  at  the  point  of  use,  in- 
stead of  at  the  head  of  main  canals,  it  was  found 
that  more  than  as  much  water  was  lost  in  the 
canals  as  was  available  for  application  on  the 
fields. 

The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  there 
has  l>een  in  the  past  and  still  exists  a  general 
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tendency  to  excessive  irrigation.  This  gives  not 
only  low  duties,  but  results  in  over-saturation  of 
the  soil  and  has  rendered  large  areas  of  the  lower- 
lying  lands  in  irrigated  regions  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion by  flooding  them  with  seepage  water  or  by 
causing  the  rise  of  alkali.  (See  Alkali  Soils.) 
I-'or  these  reasons  thorough  drainage,  either  nat- 
ural or  artificial,  is  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  irrigation,  as  a  protection  against  the  harmful 
results  of  excessive  irrigation. 

Amount  and  Frequency  of  Irrigation.  The 
conditions  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  amount  of  water  to  be  ap- 
plied are:    (1)   The  storage  capacity  of  the  soil, 

(2)  the  depth  to  which  the  roots  of  the  particu- 
lar crop  penetrate,  (3)  the  rate  at  which  water 
will  rise  from  the  soil  below  the  root  zone, 
and  (4)  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  sub- 
soil. The  frequency  of  irrigation  will  be  de- 
termined by:  (1)  the  amount  of  available  mois- 
ture which  the  soil  can  store,  (2)  the  rate  at 
which  moisture  is  lost  by  transpiration  through 
the  plant  and  by  evaporation  from  the  soil,  and 

(3)  the  degree  of  dryness  of  the  soil  which  the 
plant  will  tolerate  without  injury.  Where  the  soil 
is  deep  and  mellow  the  roots  of  plants  extend  to 
a  great  depth  and  over  a  wide  area.  Thus  having 
a  wider  field  from  which  to  draw  supplies  of 
moisture  and  plant  food,  the  actual  percentage  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  may  be  smaller  without  detri- 
irent  to  the  plant  than  if  the  root-feeding  was 
more  restricted.  Again,  compact,  clayey  soils 
hold  moisture  so  tenaciously  that  plants  growing 
on  them  begin  to  suffer  for  moisture,  even  when 
the  soil  contains  a  percentage  of  water  which 
in  case  of  less  tenacious,  sandy  soil  would  be 
abundant  for  the  plant's  needs.  The  aim  in  irri- 
gating should  be  to  apply  simply  enough  water  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  plant  without  loss  in  the 
drainage.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish  this  desired  result  that  plants 
vary  in  their  water  requirements  at  different 
stages  of  growth.  Edmond  Gain  reports  inves- 
tigations which  indicate  that  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing the  soil  should  have  about  25  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount  of  water  which  it  is  capable  of 
holding,  then  it  should  fall  to  15  per  cent,  and 
remain  at  this  point  until  the  first  leaves  are 
formed,  when  it  should  be  raised  quickly  to 
nearly  40  per  cent.  It  should  be  allowed  to  fall 
rapidly  to  about  25  per  cent,  and  remain  at  this 
point  until  shortly  before  flowering,  when  it 
may  be  raised  gradually  to  40  per  cent,  and  then 
allowed  to  fall  rapidly  to  12  or  15  per  cent., 
where  it  remains  during  fruiting  and  maturity. 
King  has  found  that  a  crop  of  maize  yielding 
70  bushels  per  acre  can  be  brought  to  maturity  in 
110  days  with  1T.75  acre-inches  of  water,  applied 
in  3  irrigations  at  intervals  of  37  days  on  soil 
of  medium  texture,  or  in  5  irrigations  at  inter- 
vals of  22  days  on  the  most  open  soil.  With 
higher  yields  the  number  of  irrigations  has  to  be 
correspondingly  increased.  A  crop  of  wheat 
yielding  40  bushels  per  acre  requires  12  acre- 
inches  of  water,  applied  in  3  or  5  irrigations 
according  as  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  medium 
or  very  coarse.  Barley  yielding  60  bushels  per 
acre  may  be  brought  to  maturity  in  88  days  with 
12.84  acre-inches  of  water  applied  in  3  or  5  irri- 
gations, at  intervals  of  29  and  18  days,  on 
medium  and  coarse  soils  respectively.  Actual 
practice  varies  widely  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.     Three  to  five   irrigations   seems   to  be 


about  the  average  for  wheat.  With  maize  it 
varies  from  3  in  Italy  to  15  in  Egypt,  but  5  to  7 
irrigations  appears  to  be  about  the  average.  It 
is  usual  to  give  only  one  irrigation  for  each  crop 
of  clovers  and  alfalfa.  Water  meadows  are  irri- 
gated as  often  as  the  water-supply  will  permit. 
The  practice  with  potatoes  is  to  give  2  to  4  irriga- 
tions, accordmg  to  the  slope  and  texture  of  the 
soil,  beginning  when  the  plants  have  nearly  or 
quite  reached  the  blossoming  stage.  In  actual 
practice  the  intervals  between  irrigations  of  fruit- 
trees  and  vineyards  vary  from  7  to  40  days. 
According  to  Wickson,  fruits  in  California  re- 
ceive 2  inches  of  water  per  month  during  May 
to  August,  on  retentive  soils,  and  3  inches  during 
tlie  same  period  on  coarse  soils.  In  rice  culture 
the  land  is  kept  flooded  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  during  the  growth  of  the  crop.  Ac- 
cording to  Maxwell,  it  is  a  common  practice  in 
Hawaii  to  apply  200  to  250  acre-inches  of  water 
to  sugar  during  a  growing  period  of  18  to  20 
months,  although  experiments  have  shown  that 
100  acre-inches  is  ample. 

Division  and  Measurement  of  Water.  Sue* 
cessful  irrigation  is  very  largely  dependent  upon 
the  judgment  of  tlie  irrigator,  and  this  in  case 
of  an  expert  is  probably  as  reliable  as  measure- 
ments, in  our  present  knowledge  of  the  duty  of 
water.  Measurements,  however,  are  necessary 
when  many  irrigators  draw  their  water-supply 
from  the  same  source.  In  this  case  various 
methods  of  division  and  measurements  are  used. 


'///A 
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When  the  supply  is  small  and  the  whole  of  it 
can  be  used  by  each  irrigator  to  advantage,  water 
is  often  distributed  on  the  time  basis,  allowing 
each  user  to  have  the  whole  stream  a  length  of 
time  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  water  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  By  this  method  there  is  a 
rotation  in  the  use  of  water.  When  the  supply 
is  too  large  to  be  used  by  a  single  individual, 
various  devices,  called  divisors,  are  used  to  ap- 


Fia.  li.  fogte's  measuring  weir  and  spill-box. 

portion  to  each  user  the  proportion  of  water  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  or  modules,  measuring  weirs, 
and  spill-boxes  are  employed  to  measure  each 
irrigator  a  definite  quantity  of  water.  This 
division  and  measurement  of  water  for  irrigation 
is  controlled  by  law  ( see  below ) .  The  right  or 
privilege  of  using  water  from  a  canal,  ditch,  or 
stream  in  definite  quantity  or  upon  a  prescribed 
area  of  land,  is  termed  a  loater  right,  and  such 
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right  or  privilege  ia  u^^ually  acquired  either  by 
priority  of  use  or  by  purchase.  In  an  arid  region, 
where  so  much  depends  upon  the  supply  of  water. 


iJ 


FlO.  15.    DIT18IOX  BOX. 

a  water  right  is  a  very  valuable  property.  See 
Htdbograpuy;  WatebSvpply. 

QuAUTY  or  Irrigatiox  U'ateb.  The  character 
of  the  water  available  for  irrigation  purposes  13 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  All  natural  waters 
carry  more  or  less  organic  and  mineral  matter  in 
suspension  or  solution,  and  thus  furnish,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  water  so  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
plants,  a  certain  amount  of  fertilizing  matter. 
Waters  carrying  a  large  amount  of  soluble  matter 
should,  however,  be  used  with  caution,  since  they 
may  cause  the  accumulation  of  alkali  in  the  soil 
in  injurious  amounts.  Of  the  waters  available 
for  irrigation,  sewage  is  most  valuable  on  account 
of  the  fertilizing  matter  carried  to  the  land.  Sew- 
age irrigation  is  practiced  with  success  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  notably 
on  the  Craigenlinny  meadows,  near  Edinburgh; 
at  Gennevilliers,  near  Paris;  in  the  vicinity  of 
Berlin ;  at  Milan,  Italy ;  and  also  at  a  number  of 
places  in  the  United  States. 

Laws  axd  Ixstitctioxs.  The  development  of 
irrigation  in  the  Western  United  States  has  given 
rise  to  many  complex  legal,  economic,  and  social 
problems.  This  has  resulted  from  lack  of  uni- 
form laws  regarding  ownership,  control,  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  water-supply  and  uncertainty  as 
to  State  and  Federal  jurisdiction.  These  com- 
plications become  acute,  for  example,  when,  under 
State  laws,  all  the  water  of  a  stream  is  absorbed 
for  irrigation  purposes,  and  the  Federal  courts 
assert  the  paramount  importance  of  riparian 
rights  and  the  protection  of  navigation,  regardless 
of  the  use  of  the  water  in  irrigation.  Again 
serious  complications  arise  when  a  stream  crosses 
the  boundaries  of  two  or  more  States  and  each 
claims  all  the  water  flowing  on  its  soil,  as  well  as 
when  the  sum  of  the  individual  claims  largely 
exceeds  the  amount  of  water  available. 

There  is  a  strong  popular  demand  in  the  West 
for  public  aid  in  the  construction  of  irrigation 
works  too  large  for  private  capital  and  enterprise 
to  undertake,  especially  for  the  building  of  reser- 
voirs for  the  storage  of  water,  as  is  done,  for  ex- 
ample, by  England  in  Egypt  and  India,  where  the 
largest  irrigation  works  in  the  world  are  being 
built  by  the  British  Government.  Another  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  in  connection  with  irri- 
gation is  the  protection  of  the  forest  growth  of 
the  watersheds  of  the  streams,  with  a  view  to 
mitigating  floods  and  securing  a  more  uniform 
flow  of  the  streams.  The  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter is  beginning  to  be  realized,  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  protect  the  forests  of  these 
watersheds  from  the  wanton  destruction  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  in  the  past.  The 
practice  of  irrigation  has  given  rise  to  many 
interesting  economic  and  social  conditions. 
Amofng  other  things  it  has  been  productive  of 


small  proprietors  and  diversified  and  intensive 
farming;  it  furnishes  admirable  training  in  self- 
government  and  encourages  cooperation ;  and  l.an 
removed  the  evils  of  isolation  in  farm  life  by 
making  possible  the  building  of  homes  in  village 
centres,  thus  realizing  a  happy  combination  of 
town  and  country  life. 

Ibrigatiox  in  Humid  Climates.  Supple- 
mental irrigation  to  carrj'  crops  through  periods 
of  drought  has  been  found  profitable  in  many 
cases  in  humi;l  regions,  espiecially  on  light,  well- 
drained  soils  and  with  crops  of  high  value.  To 
what  extent  the  practice  may  be  extended  with 
advantage  has  not  been  definitely  determined.  The 
rainfall  of  such  regions  is  a  disturbing  factor. 
If  a  heavy  rain  occurs  soon  after  a  thorough 
irrigation,  more  .serious  damage  may  be  done  by 
excess  of  water  than  would  have  resulted  from 
drought,  especially  if  the  soil  be  compact  and 
poorly  drained.  Irrigation  should  therefore  be 
attempted  in  .such  regions  only  on  soils  provided 
\7ith  thorough  natural  or  artificial  drainage. 

Bibliography.  The  more  important  literature 
relating  to  irrigation  includes  publications  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
irrigation ;  water  -  supply  and  irrigation  papers 
and  other  publications  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Division  of  Hydrography;  Report 
of,  a  Senate  Committee  for  Irrigation  and  Proc- 
lamation of  Arid  Lands  (Washington,  1890)  ; 
Special  Reports  to  Congress  on  Irrigation  in  the 
United  States  (Washington,  1891)  ;  Hinton  and 
others.  Artesian  and  Underflow  Investigations 
(Washington,  1892)  ;  Chittenden,  Report  to  Con- 
gress on  Reservoir  Sites  in  Wyoming  and  Colo- 
rado (Washington,  1898)  ;  Newell,  "Irrigation," 
in  the  Eleventh  and  Ticelfth  United  States  Cen- 
sus Reports  (Washington,  1890  and  1900)  ;  re- 
ports and  bulletins  on  irrigation  of  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  California.  Colora- 
do, Utah,  and  Wyoming,  and  the  reports  of  the 
State  engineers  of  these  and  other  States  in  the 
arid  regions:  American  Society  of  Irrigation, 
Engineers'  Annuals;  Mead,  Irrigation  Institutes 
(New  York,  1903)  ;  Dennis,  Reports  on  Irrigation 
and  Canadian  Irrigation  Surveys  (Ottawa,  1894- 
96)  ;  Deakin,  Irrigation  in  Western  America 
(Melbourne,  1885)  ;  Hall.  Irrigation  Development 
and  Irrigation  in  California  (Southern)  (Sacra- 
mento, 1886-88)  ;  Brough,  Irrigation  in  Utah 
(Baltimore,  1898);  Flvnn,  Irrigation  Canals 
and  Other  Irrigation  Works  (San  Francisco, 
1892)  ;  Buckley,  Irrigation  Works  in  India 
and  Egypt  (London,  1893)  ;  Willcocks,  Egyptian 
Irrigation  (London,  1899)  :  Newell.  Irruption 
in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1902)  ;  Schuy- 
ler, Reservoirs  for  Irrigation  (New  York.  1902)  ; 
Ross,  yotes  on  Distribution  of  Water  of  Upper 
Egypt  (Cairo.  1882)  ;  Brunhea,  LHrrigation  dans 
la  peninsule  ibrique  et  dans  VAfrique  du  nord 
(Paris.  1902):  Baird- Smith,  Italian  Irrigation 
(London.  1855)  ;  Moses.  L'irrigation  en  Asie 
cent  rale  (Paris.  1894)  :  Parral,  Les  irrigations 
dans  les  bouches  du  Rhone  (ib.,  1876)  ;  id., 
Les  irrigations  de  Yaucluse  en  1877  (ib.,  1878)  ; 
Wilson,  Manual  of  Irrigation  Engineering  (New 
York,  1895)  ;  Stephens,  Practical  Irrigator  and 
Drainer  (Edinburgh,  1884)  ;  Stewart.  Irrigation 
for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  (New  York, 
1877)  ;  Scott,  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  (Lon- 
don, 1895)  ;  Ronna.  Les  irrigations  (Paris.  1889- 
90)  ;  Salvador.  Hydraulique  agricole  (ib..  1900)  ; 
Llaurado,  Tratado  de  aguas  y  Riegos   (Madrid, 
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1884) ;  Wilcox,  Irrigation  Farming  (New  York, 
1893)  ;  King,  Irrigation  and  Drainage  (New 
York,  1899)  ;  Smythe,  Conquest  of  Arid  America 
(New  York,  1900)  ;  Kinney,  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Irrigation  (Washington,  1894)  ;  Long,  Irriga- 
tion Law  (Saint  Paul,  1901).  Among  the  periodi- 
cals devoted  to  irrigation  are  Irrigation  Age 
(Chicago)  and  'National  Irrigation  (San  Fran- 
cisco). Bibliographies  of  irrigation  will  be  found 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station  for  1891  (Fort  Collins,  Col.),  and  in 
the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  1889-90,  part  ii.,  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy is  in  course  of  preparation  under  the 
direction  of  the  librarian  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

See  articles  on  Aqueduct;  Canal;  Dams  and 
Eeservoibs;  Flume;  Hydbogbaphy;  Pumps 
AND  Pumping  Maciiineby;  Sewage  Disposal; 
Tunnel;  Wateb-Meteb ;  Wateb- Supply. 

IRRITABILITY  (Lat.  irritabilitas,  from  ir- 
ritdbilis,  irritable,  from  irritare,  to  irritate). 
The  state  or  condition  of  the  protoplasm  of 
plants  when  it  responds  to  a  change  in,  external 
influences  or  the  adjacent  protoplasm.  The  change 
which  initiates  the  response  is  called  a  stimulus. 
When  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  is  unknown, 
automatism  is  predicated  rather  than  irritability. 
Temporarily  the  protoplasm  may  lose  the  power 
of  responding  to  a  stimulus,  but  when  this  is 
permanently  lost  the  protoplasm  is  dead.  Tem- 
porary loss  of  irritability  may  be  occasioned  by 
prolonged  or  repeated  stimulation,  in  which  case 
the  loss  is  said  to  be  due  to  fatigue;  or  by  un- 
favorable conditions,  such  as  deficient  moisture, 
low  or  high  temperature,  lack  of  oxygen,  etc. 

The  agents  affecting  plants  are  extremely 
numerous  and  varied.  The  light  changes  both  in 
intensity  and  direction  from  hour  to  hour;  the 
temperature  fluctuates,  the  moisture  in  air  and 
■soil  is  seldom  the  same  for  two  consecutive  days. 
The  nature  of  the  stimulus  does  not  in  any  way 
determine  the  character  of  the  response,  but  this 
is  conditioned  by  the  mechanism  which  the  stimu- 
lus sets  in  action.  As  there  is  unlikeness  between 
stimulus  and  reaction,  so  there  is  disproportion 
between  them  in  the  energy  involved.  Although 
the  stimulus  stands  to  the  reaction  apparently  in 
the  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  it  only  initiates  a 
series  of  changes,  in  the  course  of  which  the  energy 
stored  in  living  protoplasm  is  set  free,  and  this 
produces,  through  the  appropriate  mechanism, 
the  result  observed.  The  stimulus  is  only  a  re- 
leasing cause,  and  were' the  energy  not  provided 
by  the  living  protoplasm,  no  reaction  would 
occur.  The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  is 
seen  when  a  stimulus  inhibits  the  action  of  an 
organ  whose  normal  function  requires  the  expen- 
diture of  energy.  Here  the  release  of  energy 
seems  to  be  prevented.  In  the  absence  of  exact 
knowledge  as  to  how  this  is  accomplished,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  it  is  by  counteraction  rather 
than  by  suppression. 

The  limitation  of  irritability  by  unfavorable 
external  conditions,  the  phenomena  of  fatigue, 
and  the  disproportion  between  the  stimulus  and 
the  reaction  it  calls  forth  leads  to  the  formation 
of  an  hypothesis  regarding  the  state  of  the  proto- 
plasm when  it  is  irritable.  Briefly  stated,  this 
-hypothesis  assumes  that  a  substance  which  is 
readily  decomposed  is  produced  by  the  proto- 
plasm or  developed  as  part  of  it.  When  a  stimu- 
lus acts  upon  the  protoplasm  this  substance  is 


decomposed,  and  in  its  destruction  energy  is 
liberated,  by  means  of  which  the  response  is 
made.  In  those  cases  of  activity  which  occur 
without  the  action  of  any  known  stimulus,  it  may 
be  assumed  either  that  an  undiscovered  stimulus 
is  acting  to  initiate  the  necessary  decomposition, 
or  that  the  protoplasm  may  decompose  itself  'at 
will'  and  release  energy.  The  energy  thus  re- 
leased may  be  applied  to  contraction;  that  is,  to 
changing  the  form  of  the  protoplasmic  body,  to 
secretion,  to  increasing  or  retarding  the  rate  of 
growth,  etc. 

Not  all  portions  of  the  plants  are  equally  sen- 
sitive to  a  given  stimulus.  Indeed,  in  many  cases 
the  sensitive  regions  are  sharply  localized  and 
very  limited.  It  has  been  shown,  for  example, 
that  sensitiveness  of  a  root  to  the  stimulus  of 
gravity  is  limited  to  the  terminal  millimeter  or 
two.  In  other  parts  the  whole  growing  region 
niay  be  sensitive.  When  the  sensitive  region  is 
sharply  localized,  it  may  be  coincident  with  the 
region  in  which  the  response  is  perceived,  or  it 
may  be  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. In  the  latter  case  a  propagation  of  the 
stimulus  must  occur.  There  are  in  plants  no  defi- 
nite structures  corresponding  to  the  nerves  of 
animals,  though  in  roots  fibril-like  structures  in 
the  protoplasm  have  recently  been  claimed  to  be 
the  lines  along  which  the  propagation  of  the 
stimulus  from  the  perceptive  to  the  active  region 
occurs.  Setting  in  action  the  mechanism  of  per- 
ception, the  propagation  of  the  stimulus,  and  the 
execution  of  the  final  response  consume  time. 
In  some  plants  the  final  response  follows  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second  after  the  stimulus  is  received, 
as  in  the  sensitive  plant.  In  most  cases,  however, 
the  end  reaction  is  separated  in  time  from  the 
initiation  of  stimulation  by  seconds,  minutes,  or 
even  hours.  This  interval  is  known  as  the  reac- 
tion time.  When  it  is  sufficiently  long,  a  stimu- 
lus may  be  applied  during  a  portion  of  the  reac- 
tion time  and  then  discontinued.  After  the  usual 
interval,  however,  the  reaction  will  still  occur, 
although  no  stimulus  is  then  operating.  Such 
efl'ects,  the  results  of  previously  acting  stimuli, 
are  known  as  'after-effects.'  The  time  during 
which  any  stimulus  must  act  in  order  to  call 
forth  a  response  is  the  presentation  time. 

The  reaction  to  a  stimulus  may  consist  either 
in  a  change  in  the  amount  of  rate  of  a  function, 
or  in  a  change  in  the  character  of  a  function.  In 
the  former  case  the  stimulus  may  either  accele- 
rate or  retard.  The  latter  form  of  reaction  is 
much  less  common  thf^n  the  former.  Further, 
the  reaction  may  be  Either  direct  or  induced. 
Induced  reactions  are'  Such  as  will  not  occur  in 
response  to  the  stimulus  acting  unless  some  other 
stimulus  first  brings  about  a  change;  after  which 
reaction  to  the  first  stimulus  becomes  possible. 
Thus  a  plant  may  not  respond  to  stimulation  by 
gravity  unless  it  is  first  stimulated  by  light.  It 
is  difficult,  therefore,  to  disentangle  the  effects  of 
different  stimuli  without  extreme  care  in  experi- 
mentation. Every  living  cell  of  the  plant  is  in 
reality  an  irritable  structure.  Since  movement 
is  the  most  easily  observed  reaction,  the  mistake 
has  been  made  of  considering  motor  organs  as 
being  specially  irritable  regions.  Thus,  tendrils, 
the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant,  the  peciiliar 
motile  leaves  of  the  Venus's  fly-trap,  the  tentacles 
of  the  leaves  of  Drosera,  the  contractile  filaments 
of  many  anthers,  etc.,  are  looked  upon  as  sensi- 
tive organs  par  excellence.    In  reality,  however. 
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many  of  these  are  far  inferior  in  sensitiveness  to 
structures  whose  reactions  are  less  evident, 

IBBITANCY  (from  irritant,  from  Lat.  ir- 
ritare,  to  render  void,  from  irritua,  inritua,  in- 
valid, from  in-,  not  +  ratua,  decided,  p.p.  of 
reri,  to  think).  In  Scotch  law,  the  forfeiture  of 
an  estate  as  the  result  of  a  breach  of  condition, 
express  or  implied,  or  the  happening  of  an  event 
upon  which  the  tennination  of  the  estate  is  made 
to  depend.  The  irritant  or  fatal  condition,  or  pro- 
viso, may  be  an  incident  of  the  estate  granted,  aa 
the  duty  annexed  to  a  feudal  freehold,  or  it  may 
be  the  result  of  an  expressed  provision,  known  as 
an  irritant  clause,  contained  in  the  deed  creating 
the  estate  affected  by  it.     See  CoxornoN;  FoB- 

FEITUBE. 

IBKITANT  (from  Lat.  irritare,  to  irritate, 
annoy).  An  agent  that  causes  increased  circula- 
tion, pain,  increased  function,  or  muscular  con- 
traction, when  applied  to  an  animal  tissue. 
Among  the  irritants  are  many  vegetable  and  the 
mineral  acids,  strong  alkalies,  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, nitrate  of  silver,  mustard,  croton  oil,  tur- 
pentine, etc.  The  term  has  been  sometimes 
vaguely  applied  to  medicines  which  produce  irri- 
tation of  nerves  in  distant  parts  when  taken 
internally,  as  instanced  in  the  action  of  strych- 
nine upon  the  spinal  cord.  Heat  is  a  mechanical 
or  kinetic  irritant.  Light  is  also  an  irritant  to 
the  retina,  and  in  diseases  of  the  eye  is  often  a 
powerful  one.  Electricity  is  an  irritant  when 
applied  in  certain  forms.    See  Couxter-Irbitaxt. 

IRTYSH,  ir'tish.  An  affluent  of  the  Obi,  and 
fourth  in  importance  among  the  rivers  of  Siberia 
(Map:  Asia  G  3).  It  rises  in  the  southwest 
range  of  the  Altai  Mountains  in  China,  whence 
it  flows  in  a  northwest  direction  through  Lake 
Zaisan-Xor,  past  the  city  of  Tobolsk,  until  it 
reaches  the  Obi,  after  a  course  of  2633  miles. 
Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Bukhtarma,  the  Om, 
and  the  Tara  from  the  right;  and  the  Ishim, 
the  Tobol,  and  the  Konda  from  the  left.  The 
basia  of  the  Irtysh.  comprising  the  governments 
of  Tomsk,  Tobolsk,  Perm,  and  Orenburg,  the  ter- 
ritories of  Akmolinsk,  Turgay,  and  Semipalatinsk, 
and  some  Chinese  territory,  covers  the  immense 
area  of  638,000  square  miles.  Irtysh  is  ice-free 
about  200  days  in  the  year,  and  is  navigable  for 
nearly  2000  miles.  The  principal  ports  are  Semi- 
palatinsk, Pavlodar,  Omsk,  Tara,  and  Tobolsk. 

IBTJN,  ^-roiln'.  A  frontier  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  Province  of  Guipflzcoa,  situated  on  the  Bidas- 
soa  River,  here  forming  the  French  boundary, 
five  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
(Map:  Spain,  E  -1).  It  is  a  military  station 
and  a  first-class  port  of  entry.  It  contains  an 
interesting  old  church,  restored  in  1508.  and  has 
manufactures  of  leather,  tiles,  and  bricks.  Popu- 
lation, in  1900,  9669. 

I'BTJS.  (1)  A  beggar  of  Ithaca,  an  attendant 
of  Penelope's  suitors.  (2)  The  hero  of  Chap- 
man's comedy  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria. 

IBVUTE,  ei-'vin.  A  seaport  in  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  Irvine,  a  mile  above  its  mouth,  in  the 
Firth  of  CTyde  (Map:  Scotland,  D  4).  Ship- 
building, iron-founding,  and  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals,  book-muslins,  jaconets,  and  checks  are 
the  chief  branches  of  industry.  Duntonknoll 
Qu.'irry  yields  a  stone  largely  used  for  the  making 
of  bakers'  ovens.  Neighboring  coal-mines  yield 
the  principal  article  of  export.     The  principal 


features  of  the  town  are  the  municipal  building, 
a  fine  bridge,  and  the  academy,  an  educational 
institution  of  high  repute.  The  town  owns  its 
water-works.  Mentioned  as  early  as  1184,  Ir- 
vine is  described  as  a  chartered  burgh  in  the 
reign  of  Robert  Bruce.  Its  chief  relics  of  an- 
tiquity are  the  square  tower  of  Stanecastle  and 
the  Norman  Seagatecastle.  Population,  in  1901, 
9603. 

IBVINB,  WnxiAM  (1741-1804).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier.  lie  was  bom  in  Ireland,  graduated 
at  Dublin  University,  and  was  surgeon  on  an 
English  war-ship  during  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
at  the  close  of  which  (1763)  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  settled  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  In  1774 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Convention, 
and  in  January,  1776,  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  Sixth  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  At  the  battle 
of  Three  Rivers,  in  June,  1776,  he  was  made 
prisoner,  and,  though  soon  paroled,  was  not 
exchanged  until  May,  1778.  He  became  a  briga- 
dier-general ;May  12,  1779,  serving  with  Lord 
Stirling  on  his  expedition  against  Staten  Island, 
and  with  General  Wayne  at  Bulls  Ferry,  in  July, 
1780.  In  1782-83  he 'had  command  at' Fort  Pitt 
of  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  western  fron- 
tier, and  in  178.T  acted  as  agent  of  his  State  for 
the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
soldiers.  During  his  term  of  office  he  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  the  triangle'  tract,  which 
gave  Pennsylvania  her  outlet  on  Lake  Erie. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1786,  and  was 
made  one  of  a  commission  of  three  to  adjust  the 
accounts  of  the  Confederation  with  the  various 
States.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
called  to  revise  the  State  Constitution,  and  of 
that  by  which  the  Federal  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied for  Pennsylvania.  From  1793  to  1795  he 
was  again  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  1794, 
during  the  Whisky  Insurrection  (q.v.),  com- 
manded the  Pennsylvania  militia.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
branch  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

IKVING,  er'ving.  Edwabd  (1792-1834).  An 
eloquent  and  distinguished  Scotch  clergyman.  He 
was  bom  at  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  August  4, 
1792.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and,  after  completing  his  curriculum  for  the  min- 
istry, became  a  school-teacher  at  Haddington  and 
later  at  Kirkaldy.  At  the  former  place,  one  of  his 
pupils  was  Jane  Welsh,  and  at  the  latter  began 
his  friendship  with  her  future  husband,  Tliomas 
Carlyle.  His  early  attempts  at  preaching  were 
not  successful.  But  in  1819  he  became  assistant 
to  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  in  Glasgow.  Here  he 
folt  himself  overshadowed  by  his  more  famous 
colleague,  and  in  1822  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Caledonian  Church,  Hatton  Garden,  London.  His 
success  as  a  preacher  in  the  metropolis  was  un- 
paralleled. In  brief  time  he  transformed  a  poor 
and  obscure  congregation  into  a  rich  and  fashion- 
able one,  and  exchanged  the  humble  chapel  for  a 
handsome  structure  on  Regent  Square.  In  1823 
he  published  his  first  important  work.  The 
Oraclea  of  God:  Four  Orationa,  tcith  an  Argu- 
ment on  Judgment  to  Come.  At  the  close 
of  1825  he  began  to  announce  his  convictions 
in  regard  to  the  second  personal  advent  of 
Christ,  which  he  declared  to  be  near  at  hand. 
This  was  followed  by  his  translation  of  a  Spanish 
work.  The  Coming  of  the  ifesaiah  in  Glory  ati4 
Majesty,   which   professed  to  be   written  by  a 
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Christian  Jew,  Juan  Josafat  Ben  Ezra,  but  was 
in  reality  the  composition  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
]Manuel  Lacunza.  In  1828  appeared  his  Homilies 
on  the  aSacraments.  He  now  began  to  elaborate 
his  views  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  asserting 
the  doctrine  of  His  oneness  with  roan  in  all  the 
attributes  of  humanity.  The  language  which  he 
used  on  this  subject  drew  upon  him  the  accusa- 
tion of  heresy,  to  which  he  gave  little  heed.  He 
•was  deep  in  the  study  of  tlie  prophecies;  and 
when  the  news  came  to  London  in  the  early  part 
of  1830  of  certain  extraordinary  manifestations 
of  prophetic  power  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  Irving 
■was  prepared  to  believe  them.  (See  Catholic 
Apostolic  Ciiuucii.)  Irving  was  arraigned 
before  the  Presbytery  of.  London  in  1830,  and 
convicted  of  heresy;  ejected  from  his  new  church 
in  Regent  Square  in  1832;  and  finally  deposed 
in  1833  by  the  Presbytery  of  Annan,  which  had 
licensed  him.  The  majority  of  his  congregation 
adhered  to  him,  and  gradually  a  new  phase  of 
Christian  order  and  worship  was  developed,  com- 
monly known  as  Irvingism,  though  Irving  had 
really  very  little  to  do  with  its  development. 
Shortly  after,  his  health  failed,  and,  in  obedience, 
as  he  believed,  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  went  to 
Scotland,  where  he  sank  a  victim  to  consumption. 
He  died  at  Glasgow,  December  7,  1834.  Irving's 
works  were  published  in  London  (5  vols.,  18G4- 
65).  Consult:  CaT]y]e,  Miscellaneous  Essays  and 
lieminiscances  (London,  1881)  ;  Letters  and 
Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  (London, 
1883)  ;  and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Life  of  Edward  Ir- 
ving (London,  1862). 

IRVING,  Sir  Henky  (1838-),  A  distin- 
guished English  actor  and  manager.  He  was 
born  at  Keinton,  Somersetshire,  February  6,  1838, 
his  name  being  originally  John  Henry  Brodribb; 
his  stage  name  of  Irving  was  legalized  by  royal 
license  in  1889.  He  was  carefully  educated  at  a 
private  school  and  then  placed  in  a  commercial 
situation,  but  he  early  began  preparing  himself 
for  a  dramatic  career,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  professional  stage  at  Sunderland  in 
1856.  After  playing  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  not  without  meeting 
frequent  discouragements,  he  appeared  in  1866  at 
the  Saint  James's  Theatre  in  London.  He  soon 
became  noted  as  an  interpreter  of  light  comedy 
parts,  and  more  especially  as  the  'heavy  villain' 
in  such  roles  as  Robert  Macaire  and  Bill  Sikes. 
But  his  first  great  success  was  as  Digby  Grant  in 
the  comedy  of  Tico  Roses  (1870),  which  he  per- 
formed at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  for  three  hun- 
dred consecutive  nights.  In  November,  1871,  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  in- 
creased his  reputation  by  his  appearance  in  The 
Bells,  as  Mathias  (1871),  in  Eugene  Aram 
(1873),  Richelieu  (1873),  and  Hamlet  (1874). 
The  peculiarities  of  his  style  in  Hamlet  excited 
great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  critics, 
which  continued  over  his  rendering  of  Macbeth 
(1875)  and  Othello  (1876,  and  again  with  Edwin 
Booth  in  1881),  but  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion constantly  increased.  His  Richard  IIL 
(1877)  and  his  Louis  XL  (1878)  attracted  great 
admiration.  In  1876  he  made  a  tour  through 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  provinces.  The  with- 
draAval  of  Mrs.  Bateman  from  the  management  of 
the  Lyceuro  gave  Mr.  Irving,  in  1878,  entire  con- 
trol over  the  theatre  in  which  he  had  long  been 
the  leading  attraction;  he  secured  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  and  the  history  of  the  Lyceum  from  that 


time  until  1902  was  chiefly  theirs.  Mr.  Irving  as 
a  manager  is  famous  for  the  carefully  elaborate 
stage  setting  of  his  productions,  while  as  an  actor 
he  is  distinguished  for  the  psychological  force 
of  his  characterizations.  His  theatre  became  in 
all  its  appointments  and  in  the  class  of  the  plays 
produced  there  the  most  admirable  of  London 
playhouses,  though  its  financial  success  has  left 
something  to  be  desired.  In  1899  the  Lyceum 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany, though  still  under  Irving's  direction.  In 
the  long  list  of  roles  which  he  has  assumed  since 
his  management  began  are  Shylock  ( 1879)  ;  Bene- 
dick, in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  (1882)  ;  Me- 
phistopheles,  in  Faust  (1885),  which  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  presentations, 
though  critically  less  admired;  Becket  (1893), 
in  Lord  Tennyson's  drama,  which  he  rearranged 
for  the  stage,  and  Robespierre  (1899),  in  the 
play  written  for  him  by  Sardou. 

He  first  came  to  the  United  States,  with  Miss 
Terry  and  the  other  members  of  his  company, 
in  1883,  when  he  made  his  New  York  debut  as 
Mathias,  in  The  Bells.  The  welcome  which  he 
won  on  this  first  visit  has  been  frequently  repeat- 
ed, and  he  has  reproduced  in  this  country  most  of 
his  London  successes.  Mr.  Irving  was  knighted 
in  1895.  He  is  also  known  as  a  writer  and  public 
speaker.  Among  his  publications  is  Th€  Drama: 
Addresses  (London,  1892).  The  "Irving  Edition" 
of  Shakespeare  (edited  by  Henry  Irving  and 
Frank  A.  Marshall)  appeared  in  1887-90  (Lon- 
don ) . 

Irving  married,  in  1869,  Miss  Florence  O'Cal- 
laghan,  and  his  sons,  Henry  Brodribb  Irving  and 
Laurence  Irving,  both  of  whom  are  actors,  have 
attained  some  note  in  literature  as  well  as  upon 
the  stage.  The  former  is  the  author  of  the  Life 
of  Judge  Jeffreys  (1898)  and  French  Criminals 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1901);  the  latter, 
of  the  plays  Peter  the  Great  (produced  at  the 
Lyceum,  London,  1898)  and  Richard  Lovelace 
(Garden  Theatre,  New  York,   1901). 

Consult:  Hiatt,  Henry  Irving,  a  Record  and  a 
Revieiv  (London,  1899)  ;  Fitzgerald,  Henry  Ir- 
ving, Twenty  Years  of  the  Lyceum  (ib.,  1893)  ; 
Daly,  Henry  Irving  in  England  and  America, 
1838-8 f/  (ib.,  1884)  ;  Russell,  Irving  as  Hamlet 
(ib.,  1875)  ;  Archer,  Henry  Irving,  Actor  and 
Manager,  a  Critical  Study  (ib.,  1883)  ;  Brereton, 
Henry  Irving,  a  Biographical  Sketch  (ib.,  1883)  ; 
Hatton,  Henry  Irving's  Impressions  of  America 
(ib.,  1884)  ;  Scott,  The  Drama  of  Yesterday  and 
To-Day    (ib.,   1899). 

IRVING,  Isabel  (1871  —  ).  An  American 
actress,  born  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  She  first 
appeared  upon  the  stage  in  1887,  in  The  School 
Mistress,  at  New  York,  and  the  next  year  became 
a  member  of  Daly's  company,  with  which  she  con- 
tinued till  1894.  She  became  in  1897  John  Drew's 
leading  woman,  with  him  appearing  in  The  Liars 
(1898),  The  Tyranny  of  Tears  (1899),  and  other 
pieces.  In  1901  she  played  in  To  Have  and  to 
Hold.  At  the  beginning  of  1902  she  became  lead- 
ing woman  in  William  Faversham's  company. 
She  was  married  in  October.  1899,  to  W.  H. 
Thompson.  Consult  Strang,  Famous  Actresses  of 
the  Day  in  America  (Boston,  1899). 

IRVING,  Joim  Beaufain  (1826-77).  An 
American  genre  painter,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Leutze  at  Diisseldorf,  and 
afterwards  lived  in  his  native  city  and  in  New 
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York  City.  He  was  elected  to  the  Xational  Acad- 
emy in  1872.  His  subjects  are  usually  interiora, 
with  carefully  painted  tijjures,  in  old-time  cos- 
tume. His  works  include  "The  Splinter;"  "Wine 
Tasters"  (1869)  ;  "The  End  of  the  Game;"  "Car- 
dinal Wolsey  and  His  Friends"  (1870)  ;  and  "A 
banquet  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  Sixteenth 
Centurj'."    He  also  painted  portraits. 

IBVINO,  Roi_\XD  Di  EB  (1847  —  ).  An  Ameri- 
can geologist,  born  in  New  York  City.  After 
completing  his  education  at  the  School  of  Mines 
of  Columbia  University,  he  was  made  assistant  on 
the  geological  survey  of  Ohio  and  in  1870  was 
appointed  professor  of  geologj'  and  mineralogy  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  also 
as-sistant  State  geologist  (1873-79).  In  this  con- 
nection he  published  Geology  of  Central  Wiscon- 
sin ( 1877)  ;  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Region 
(1880)  ;  Crystalline  Rocks  of  the  Wisconsin  Val- 
ley (1882);  and  Mineralogy  and  Lithology  of 
Wisconsin  (1883).  In  1882  he  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Lake  Superior  division  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  his  important  re- 
ports were  published  by  the  Government:  The 
Copper- Bearing  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior  (1883)  ; 
On  Secondary  Enlargements  of  Mineral  Frag- 
ments in  Certain  Rocks  ( 1884)  ;  and  The  Classifi- 
cation of  the  Early  Cambrian  and  Pre-Cambrian 
Formations  (1886). 

IBVTNG,  WAsni:?GTOX  (1783-1859).  An 
American  author.  He  was  bom  in  New  Y'ork 
City,  April  3,  1783.  His  mother  was  English  and 
his  father  had  come  from  Scotland  to  New  Y'ork 
City,  where  he  engaged  in  trade.  In.-ing  studied 
in  the  schools  of  New  Y'ork,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen took  up  law.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  con- 
tributed, under  the  pseudonym  of  'Jonathan  Old- 
style,'  to  the  New  Y'ork  Morning  Chronicle,  of 
which  his  brother  was  editor.  Never  in  good 
health,  he  was  obliged  in  1804  to  go  to  Europe, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  Shortly  after  his 
return,  he  published  in  1807  with  his  brother 
William  and  James  K.  Paulding  (q.v.).  Salma- 
gundi, or  the  Whim-Whams  and  Opinions  of 
Launcelot  Langsiaff,  Esq.,  an  undertaking  in  the 
style  of  Addison's  Spectator.  In  1809  appeared 
A  History  of  Xeic  York  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty,  by  Died- 
rich  Knickerbocker — a  humorous,  whimsical,  and 
genially  satirical  sketch,  which  brought  him  repu- 
tation and  money.  This  book  had  been  begim 
with  the  intention  of  burlesquing  a  pretentious 
guide-book  by  Dr.  Samuel  ^Mitchell.  The  Knick- 
erbocker History,  to  give  it  its  most  common 
name,  grew  as  Ir^'ing^s  himaor  found  more  and 
more  curiosities  in  the  quaint  and  phlegmatic 
Dutch  type,  which  is  so  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  quick  and  more  volatile  descendant  of  British 
stock.  He  then  gave  up  any  idea  of  law,  and  be- 
came a  sleeping  partner  of  his  brothers,  whose 
business  house  was  in  Liverpool,  occupying  him- 
self meanwhile  with  literary  work.  Irving's 
reputation  had  preceded  him  to  England,  where 
his  gracious  manners  made  him  a  favorite  in 
society.  He  met  Campbell,  Thomas  Moore,  and 
was  heartily  liked  by  Walter  Scott,  who  per- 
suaded Murray  to  publish  Geoffrey  Crayon's 
Sk4;tch-Book.  Among  other  things,  he  edited  The 
Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Campbell.  During 
the  War  ot  1812  he  was  on  the  staff  of  (Jovemor 
Tompkins,  of  New  Y'ork.  and  was  connected  with 
the  Analectic  Magazine  of  Philadelphia.    In  1815 


he  went  to  Europe  to  look  out  for  the  business 
interests  of  the  timi,  the  failure  of  which  in  1818 
turnetl  him  for  good  and  all  to  literature. 

In  1819,  in  New  York,  and  in  1820,  in  London, 
Irving  publislted  the  book  by  which  he  is  most 
popularly  known.  The  Sketch-Book  of  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  Gent.  It  was  heartily  welcomed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  two  of  the  stories 
especially.  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  have  become  classics  in  American 
literature.  The  Sketch-Book  soon  went  through 
many  editions,  was  illustrated  by  Caldicott  and 
commentated  by  Pfundheller  for  the  Germans, 
The  vein  of  the  book  is  one  of  humor,  tender- 
ness, geniality,  and  good-fellowship;  the  manner 
is  reminiscent  of  Goldsmith  and  other  English 
authors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  whom  Irving 
was  temperamentally  drawn.  In  1822  appeared 
another  volume  in  much  the  same  manner,  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  or  the  Humorists,  a  series  of 
sketches,  translated  by  Spiker  into  German  in 
1826,  In  1822  he  visited  the  Rhine,  lived  for  a 
while  in  Paris,  and  again  in  England  in  1824. 
In  1824  appeared  the  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories,  with  the  same  general 
good  feeling,  but  with  more  action.  In  1826 
Irving  went  to  Spain,  remaining  there  until  1829, 
and,  as  a  result  of  his  stay,  produced  four  books 
quite  different  from  his  former  work:  History 
of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Christopher  Columbus 
(1828)  ;  A  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada 
(1829),  an  interesting  narrative,  but  of  no  real 
historical  value;  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the 
Companions  of  Columbus  (1831);  and  The  Al- 
hambra  (1832),  a  series  of  sketches  and  stories 
associated  with  the  author's  life  in  the  romantic 
ruins  of  Granada.  Irving's  book  on  Columbus 
was  written  with  the  help  of  Spanish  archives, 
after  Irving  had  given  up  his  original  purpose 
to  translate  Navarrete's  recently  published  work 
on  the  discoverer.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada  purports  to  be  founded  on  the  manu- 
scripts of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  an  imaginary 
chronicler.  The  Alhambra  was  written  mainly 
in  London,  where  Irving  was  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Legation  from  1829-31.'  He  re- 
turned to  America  in  1832,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed with  almost  national  honor ;  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  thought,  with  good  grounds, 
that  he  had  won  recognition  abroad  of  American 
literature. 

In  1341  Irving  was  anpointed  United  States 
Minister  at  Madrid,  where  he  lived  from  1843  to 
1846,  continuing  his  historical  writing  with  the 
work  on  Mahomet.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  some  months  of  travel 
in  the  West,  at  Sunnyside,  his  country-seat  near 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Up  to  1849  his  literary  work 
was  inferior  to  what  he  had  previously  done, 
and  is  of  little  value.  It  consists  of  The  Crayon 
Miscellany  (1835);  Astoria  (1836);  and  The 
Rocky  Mountains:  or.  Scenes,  Incidents,  and  Ad- 
ventures in  the  Far  West  (1837).  The  work 
which  came  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  however, 
added  to  his  reputation.  It  was  chiefly  bio- 
graphical and  historical:  Oliver  Goldsmith 
(1849)  ;  Mahomet  and  His  Successors  (1849-50)  ; 
Wolfert's  Roost  (1855)  ;  and  his  long-planned 
and  affectionate  Life  of  Washington  (1855-59), 
which  ne  completed  only  with  the  year  of  his 
death.  He  died  at  Irvinsrton,  N.  Y.,  November 
28,  1859.  Posthumously  there  appeared  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving  (1862-63)  and 
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SpanMi  Papers  and  Other  Miscellanies  (1866), 
edited  by  his  nephew,  P.  M.  Irving.  His  Works, 
in  twenty-seven  volumes,  apjjeared  in  New  York 
in  1884-86.  Selections  from  them  in  English  and 
in  German,  with  illustrations  by  Ritter  and 
Camphausen,  were  published  in  Leipzig  in  1856. 

Irving  is  significant  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can letters  as  the  first  American,  after  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  to  obtain  real 
literary  recognition  in  England.  His  success, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  owed  to  the  geniality 
of  his  nature,  his  social  gifts,  and  his  literary 
feeling,  all  of  which  enabled  him  to  please  an 
audience  schooled  in  the  manner  of  Addison, 
Johnson,  and  Goldsmith,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  cause  no  offense  to  the  patriotic  sensibilities 
of  his  countrymen.  Much  of  his  work  deals 
directly  with  English  life  and  customs,  and  is 
written  in  the  manner  of  a  kindly,  well-bred  Eng- 
lishman. The  influence  of  Irving  upon  American 
letters  was  hence,  in  the  main,  good;  it  enabled 
writers  to  make  use  of  the  best  English  tradition 
and  helped  to  rid  them  of  the  provincialism  which 
had  characterized  their  work  up  to  his  coming.  He 
is  perhaps  best  as  an  essayist,  and  he  will  be  per- 
manent for  his  charm  and  refinement;  yet  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  practically  the 
discoverer,  for  Americans  at  least,  of  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  short  story  as  a  form  of  art.  Nor 
is  Irving's  place  in  English  literature  unim- 
portant, for  he  was  a  link  between  Goldsmith 
and  Dickens.  Indeed,  Irving  seems  rather  like 
an  English  than  like  an  American  author;  for 
though  there  is  a  quaintness  in  his  humor  and 
freshness  in  his  views,  he  is  devoted  to  English 
traditions  as  to  form.  With  Whitman,  Bret 
Harte,  and  Mark  Twain  one  encounters  a  more 
obviously  American  school. 

Bibliography.  A  fair  amount  of  commentary 
on  Irving  exists.  In  addition  to  the  biography  by 
his  nephew,  there  are  Bryant's  Discourse  on  the 
Life,  Character,  and  Genius  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving (New  York,  1860)  ;  Longfellow's  Address 
Before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
(Boston,  1870)  ;  Laun's  Washington  Irving:  Ein 
Lehens-  und  Charakterhild  (Berlin,  1870)  ;  a 
Life  in  the  "American  Men  of  Letters  Series,"  by 
C.  D.  Warner  (Boston,  1881)  ;  and  critical  dis- 
cussions of  his  work  are  to  be  found  in  the 
literary  histories,  such  as  Beers,  Initial  Studies 
in  American  Letters  (New  York,  1892)  ;  Richard- 
son, American  Literature  (ib.,  1887-88)  ;  Wen- 
dell, A  Literary  History  of  America  (ib.,  1900), 
and  others. 

IBVING,  William  (1766-1821).  An  Ameri- 
can author,  brother  of  Washington  Irving,  born 
in  New  York  City.  He  was  engaged  in  fur-trad- 
ing with  the  Indians  in  the  region  of  the  Mohawk 
River  from  1787  to  1791,  and  in  1793  established 
his  business  in  New  Y'ork  City  and  married  a 
sister  of  his  brother's  collaborator,  James  K. 
Paulding.  He  was  a  popular  member  of  the 
literary  coterie  which  flourished  in  New  York 
early  in  the  last  century ;  and  his  many  poems 
and  contributions  to  Salmagundi  mark  him  as 
among  the  best  of  early  American  humorists. 
From  1814  to  1819  he  was  a  Democratic  member 
of  Congress. 

IR^VINGITES.  See  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church. 

IB'VINGTON.  A  town  in  Essex  County, 
N.  J.,  adjoining  Newark,  of  which  it  is  a  resi- 
dential suburb  (Map:  New  Jersey,  D  2).    It  has 


smelting-works,  and  manufactures  of  novelties, 
wall-paper,  etc.  Settled  as  early  as  1666,  Irving- 
ton  was  first  incorporated  in  1898.  The  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  a  town  council,  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  council- 
man-at-large,  are  elected  by  wards.  Population, 
in  1900,  5255. 

mVINGTON.  A  village  in  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  23  miles  north  of  New  York  City; 
on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  Railroad  (Map:  New 
York,  G  4).  It  is  a  beautiful  place  of  residence. 
Prominent  among  its  features  of  interest  are 
the  handsome  town  hall  with  the  Guiteau  Li- 
brary, and  'Sunnyside,'  the  home  of  Washington 
Irving.    Population,  in  1890,  2229;  in  1900,  2231. 

IRWIN,  er'win,  John  (1832—).  An  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  born  in  Pennsylvania.  He  entered 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1847  and  became  passed 
midshipman  in  1853.  He  served  on  the  frigate 
Wabash  in  the  Civil  War,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  Irwin  also  partici- 
pated in  the  engagements  at  the  forts  at  Hatteras 
Inlet  and  Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard.  At  the 
capture  of  Fort  Pulaski  he  received  special  men- 
tion in  the  report  of  the  battle  sent  to  the  Navy 
Department.  During  his  career  he  was  advanced 
through  the  various  ranks  of  the  service  until,  in 
1891,  he  was  made  a  rear-admiral.  He  retired 
April  15,  1894. 

IRWIN,  May  (1862—).  An  American  ac- 
tress, best  known  in  'farce-comedy.'  She  was 
born  at  Whitby,  Ont.,  and  made  her  appearance 
on  the  stage  at  Buffalo  early  in  1876.  Coming  to 
New  York,  she  played  for  several  years  at  Tony 
Pastor's  Theatre;  then  became  a  member  of 
Dalj^'s  company,  with  which  she  remained  until 
1887.  More  recently  as  a  star  she  has  appeared 
in  The  Widow  Jones;  The  Belle  of  Bridgeport ; 
Madge  Smith,  Attorney ;  and  other  light  pieces. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1901-02  she  retired. 
Consult:  Strang,  Famous  Actresses  of  the  Day  in 
America  (Boston,  1899)  ;  Hapgood,  The  Stage  in 
America,  1897-1900    (New  York,  1901). 

ISAAC,,  i'zak  (Heb.  Yishak,  from  sahqk,  to 
laugh).  One  of  the  three  Hebrew  patriarchs. 
The  story  of  Isaac  is  given  in  Gen.  xviii.-xxxv. 
He  was  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  born  to 
them  when  Abraham  was  one  hundred  and  Sarah 
ninety  years  old.  The  connection  of  the  name 
with  the  root  'to  lavigh'  is  explained  in  three  dif- 
ferent versions.  When  the  birth  of  Isaac  is 
foretold  by  the  angels,  Sarah  is  reported  to  have 
laughed  (Gen.  xviii.  12)  ;  another  accoimt  says 
it  was  Abraham  who  laughed  (Gen.  xvii.  17-19)  ; 
the  third  says  every  one  loho  heard  of  it  would 
laugh  (Gen.  xxi.  6).  When  the  child  was  eight 
days  old  he  was  circumcised  (Gen.  xxi.  4),  and 
as  he  grew  older  he  Avas  a  good  deal  with  Ish- 
mael,  his  half-brother.  This  displeased  Sarah, 
and  she  had  Hagar  and  her  son  driven  forth 
(Gen.  xxi.  9  sqq.).  The  next  that  we  hear  of 
Isaac  is  in  the  episode  of  the  offering  ((Jen. 
xxii.).  In  obedience  to  divine  prompting,  Abra- 
ham set  out  with  his  son  for  Mount  Moriah 
(see  Ebal  and  Gerizim),  and  there  at- 
tempted to  sacrifice  the  lad  as  a  burnt  offering. 
An  angel  interposed  and  a  ram  was  substituted. 
After  the  death  of  his  mother  Isaac  married 
Rebekah,  his  kinswoman,  brought  by  Eliezer,  the 
servant  of  Abraham,  by  his  master's  command 
from    Mesopotamia     ( Gen.    xxiv. ) .      Isaac    was 
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then  forty  years  of  age.  After  twenty  years 
two  sons  were  bom,  Esau  and  Jacob.  The  sons 
were  different  in  character,  with  the  result  that 
Isaac  loved  Esau  better,  while  Rebekah  loved 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.  21-34).  When  a  famine  came 
upon  the  land  of  Canaan  Isaac  was  warned  of 
God  not  to  go  down  to  Egj-pt,  but  to  go  to 
Abiraelech,  King  of  Gerar.  Here  he  practiced 
the  same  deceit  as  his  father  before  him,  saying 
that  his  wife  was  really  his  sister.  He  prospered 
greatly  in  the  land  and  excited  the  envy  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  twice  took  away  the  wells 
that  he  had  digged.  A  third  well  was  left  un- 
molested and  he  called  it  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxvi.). 
In  his  old  age  Isaac  became  blind,  and  fearing 
tlmt  he  was  soon-  going  to  die,  was  anxious  to 
bless  his  favorite  son  Esau.  By  dressing  in 
hairy  garments  Jacob  was  able  to  deceive  his 
father  and  received  the  blessing  intended  for  his 
brother.  In  consequence  of  this  Jacob  had  to 
leave  home,  but  not  before  he  had  received  a 
second  blessing  from  his  father  (Gen.  xxvii.). 
Isaac  lived  one  hundrwi  and  eighty  years,  long 
enough  to  see  his  son  deceived  by  his  children 
when  they  sold  their  brother  Joseph.  He  was 
buried  by  Jacob  and  Esau  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah   (Gen.  xxxv.  29;  xlix.  31). 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  scholars  at  the 
present  time  that  Isaac  is  a  tribal  name,  and  the 
theory  is  plausible  that  the  full  name  was 
once  Tishak-El,  i.e.  El  (or  god)  laughs.  The 
tribal  character  has,  however,  been  so  entirely 
obscured  by  the  exuberant  legendary  growth 
around  a  supposed  personality  that  it  is  diflB- 
cult  to  determine  where  the  home  of  the  tribe 
lay;  it  may  with  some  probability  be  located 
about  Beersheba,  which  is  more  specifically  asso- 
ciated with  Isaac,  as  Hebron  is  with  Abraham 
and  Bethel  with  Jacob.  The  tribe,  or  its  oflF- 
shoots,  became  one  of  the  elements  that  formed 
the  Hebrew  confederacy,  and  the  stories  of  the 
three  patriarchs,  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
represent  merely  the  gradual  coalition  of  tradi- 
tions existing  among  the  clans  which  were  united 
in  the  confederacy  known  as  Bene  Israel  or  Is- 
raelites. 

Scholars  who  accept  the  composite  character 
of  the  present  Book  of  Genesis  believe  that  the 
Isaac  narrative  contains:  (a)  specimens  of  He- 
brew folk-lore,  as  the  story  of  Isaac's  birth,  and 
the  play  upon  his  name,  'the  laughter;'  (b)  a  bit 
of  religious  doctrine  in  the  story  of  the  sacrifice, 
illustrating  at-  once  the  proper  attitude  of  the 
pious  Yahweh-worshiper,  which  is  also  found 
in  the  Pentateuchal  codes,  against  human  sacri- 
fice; (e)  traditions  of  the  wanderings  of  some 
of  the  Hebrew  tribes  during  the  nomadic  period 
of  primitive  Semitic  culture. 

In  the  accounts  of  Isaac's  birth  there  is  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  modify  tradition  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  Isaac  is  the  legitimate  and 
'only  son  of  Abraham.  The  claims  of  Ishmael 
(q.v.).  who  is  the  older,  cannot  be  altogether  set 
aside,  but  the  distinctively  Hebraic  point  of  view 
is  brought  out,  not  only  by  making  Isaac  the 
offspring  of  Sarah — the  true  wife  of  Abraham — 
but  by  the  elaborate  account  of  the  promise  made 
to  Abraham  that  he  should  have  a  son  by  Sarah, 
despite  the  latter's  great  age,  and  by  the  em- 
phasis laid  upon  the  joy  that  Isaac's  coming 
occasioned  on  all  sides.  The  setting  aside  of 
Ishmael  to  make  room  for  Isaac  reflects  the 
separation  of  the  Ishmaelite  clan  or  clans  from 


the  Hebrews.  Ishmael  not  having  fonned  an 
element  in  the  Hebrew  confederacy,  the  very 
closeness  of  the  bond  between  the  two  as  pre- 
ser^-ed  by  tradition  even  among  the  Hebrews  be- 
comes the  motive  for  transforming  these  tradi- 
tions in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  Ishmael 
in  as  unfavorable  light  as  possible.  Hence  in 
the  most  important  incident  of  the  Isaac  nar- 
rative, the  journey  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  to  the 
place  of  sacrifice,  Isaac  is  not  only  called  the 
beloved  but  the  only  son  of  Abraham,  with 
the  evident  intent  of  ignoring  ishmael  alto- 
gether. The  story  of  Isaac's  sacrifice  may  be  a 
genuine  Jewish  niidrash,  not  based  at  all  upon 
popular  tradition,  but  deliberately  introduced  as 
a  mashal  or  allegory  to  illustrate  Abraham's 
implicit  obedience  to  Yahweh.  Abraham  in  this 
story  is  the  type  of  the  true  and  pious  Yahweh- 
worshiper,  according  to  the  ideas  of  exilic 
writers.  The  place  to  which  father  and  son  go 
is  Blount  Moriah,  i.e.  the  temple  mount,  and 
critics  are  generally  agreed  that  this  manner  of 
localization  betrays  the  hands  of  a  Judaite,  who 
desired  not  only  to  present  the  allegory,  but  also 
to  add  to  the  claims  of  Jerusalem  as  the  central 
and  only  legitimate  sanctuary  of  Yahweh.  The 
main  point  of  the  allegory  is  to  confirm  the 
attitude  of  the  Pentateuchal  codes,  which  oppose 
human  sacrifices,  but  recognize  animal  offerings 
as  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  cult. 

^lien  we  come  to  the  wanderings  of  Isaac 
from  Rehoboth  to  Gerar,  and  from  Gterar  to 
Beersheba,  and  the  quarrels  over  the  wells,  we 
are  again  in  the  presence  of  popular  traditions 
regarding  the  nomadic  period,  to  which,  how- 
ever, a  religious  turn  has  been  given  by  the  com- 
pilers of  the  tradition  in  making  Isaac  a  type  of 
the  mild  and  peace-loving  Israelite;  and  once 
more  the  artificial  (thou^  also  artistic)  char- 
acter of  the  Isaac  narrative  is  revealed  in  mak- 
ing Isaac  die  at  Mamre-Hebron  (Gen.  xxv.  27), 
in  order  to  locate  his  burial-place  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  with  Abraham,  whereas  Isaac's 
real  home  is  Beersheba.  As  for  the  stories  of 
Isaac's  relationship  to  his  two  sons,  Esau  and 
Jacob,  they  reflect  again  the  rivalry  between 
Israel  and  Edom.  (See  Jacob.)  Consult  the 
commentaries  on  Genesis  (see  Gexesis,  Book 
OF),  chapters  xviii.-xxxv. 

ISAAC,  Sacrifice  of.  (1)  A  painting  by 
Rembrandt,  in  Saint  Petersburg.  (2)  A  fresco 
by  Raphael  in  the  Vatican. 

ISAAC  I.,  COMlTEinJS  (?-106I).  Byzan- 
tine Emperor  from  1057  to  1059.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  line  of  the  Comneni  to  ascend  the 
throne,  though  his  family  had  been  for  some  time 
prominent  in  both  military  and  civil  capacities. 
In  1057  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the 
landed  aristocracy  in  opposition  to  Michael  VI.. 
whom  he  defeated  and  deposed.  On  his  accession 
he  found  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  in  a  very  bad 
condition;  rebellion  within,  aggression  without, 
and  the  treasury  exhausted.  He  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  system  of  great  economy  in  all 
branches  of  the  administration,  and.  in  order  still 
further  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxes  on  the 
people,  called  upon  the  clergy  to  contribute  their 
share.  But  the  clergy  refused  to  endure  the  im- 
position of  any  such  burdens,  and  the  Patriarch 
Michael  is  reported  to  have  even  threatened  him 
with  deposition.  Death  delivered  Isaac  of  this 
formidable  opponent,  and  the  clergy  were  com- 
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pelled  to  submit.  In  1059  he  repelled  the  Hun- 
garians, who  had  encroached  upon  his  possessions 
in  the  northwest,  but  soon  afterwards  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  violent  fever,  and,  believing  his  death 
approacliing,  appointed  his  famous  general,  Con- 
Etantine  Ducas,  as  his  successor.  He  recovered 
from  his  illness,  but  nevertheless  resigned  the 
crown  and  retired  to  a  convent,  where  he  died 
after  two  years.  Isaac  was  not  deficient  in  liter- 
ary attainments.  We  still  possess  his  Hcholia  on 
Homer,  his  favorite  authcr;  further,  a  work, 
Characteristics,  dealing  with  the  Greek  and  Tro- 
jan chiefs  mentioned  in  Homer;  and,  finally,  a 
treatise  entitled  On  the  Works  of  Homer.  Con- 
sult Oman,  The  Byzantine  Empire  (London, 
1892). 

ISAAC  II.,  ANGELUS  (?-1204).  Byzan- 
tine Emperor  from  1185  to  1195  and  1203-04.  De- 
livered by  a  popular  revolution  from  death,  to 
which  he  had  been  condemned  by  his  kinsman, 
Andronicus  Comnenus,  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  obtained  the  throne  in  1185.  His  vices, 
incapacity,  and  military  disasters  rendered  him 
unpopular,  and  he  was  dethroned,  blinded,  and 
shut  up  in  a  monastery  by  his  brother  Alexius 
III.,  in  1195;  but  was  restored  by  the  Crusaders, 
who  took  Constantinople  in  1203,  only  to  be 
again  dethroned  by  Alexius  Ducas  in  1204. 
He  died  soon  after.  Bulgaria  was  lost  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire  during  his  first  period  of 
power  in  1186. 

ISAAK,  e'zak,  IZAK,  or  YZAC,  Heinrich 
(C.1450-C.1517).  A  German-Italian  musician. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  life  except  that  he  was 
in  the  service  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  for  a  number 
of  years;  was  organist  in  Rome;  and  later  was 
'symphonista  regis'  to  Maximilian  I.  at  Vienna. 
He  was  a  prolific  composer  of  the  contrapuntal 
school,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ  the 
melody  in  the  soprano.  His  compositions  were 
frequently  reprinted  in  collections,  and  some  of 
his  part-songs  and  melodies  (notably  the  choral 
"Nun  ruhen  alle  Wiilder")  are  still  in  use. 

ISABELA,  e'sa-Ba'la.  A  province  in  Luzon, 
Philippines.  It  takes  in  part  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  and  the  Carballos  Mountains.  A  large 
part  of  its  area  is  covered  with  thick  forests 
peopled  by  savage  tribes.  Live  stock  are  raised 
extensively,  and  tobacco  is  cultivated.  Its  area 
is  4467  square  miles;  its  population  in  1899  was 
54,000.      Capital,   Ilagan    (q.v.). 

ISABELA.  A  town  of  Negros,  Philippines,  in 
the  Province  of  Eastern  Negros.  (Map:  Philip- 
pine Islands,  G  9).    Population,  in  1898,  11,100. 

ISABELLA,  iz'a-bella  (1)  In  Ariosto's  Or- 
lando Furioso,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Gala- 
cia,  in  love  with  Zerbino,  slain  by  Rodomont. 
(2)  In  Shakespeare's  Measure  for  Measure,  the 
sister  of  Claudio,  pursued  by  the  base  passion  of 
Angelo,  but  delivered  from  him  by  Duke  Vin- 
centio.  (3)  In  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy,  the  wife 
of  Hieronimo.  (4)  In  Massinger's  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan, the  mother  of  Ludovico  Sforza.  (5)  In  John 
Webster's  tragedy  The  White  Devil,  the  wife  of 
the  Duke  of  Brachiano.  (6)  The  Countess  in 
Marston's  tragedy  The  Insatiate  Countess.  (7) 
In  Southern's  tragedy  The  Fatal  Marriage,  the 
nun  who  marries  Biron.  After  his  supposed  death 
she  marries  Villeroy,  and  on  Biron's  return  kills 
herself.  The  part  of  Isabella  affords  great  scope 
for  a  tragic  actress  and  was  often  played  by  Mrs. 
Barry,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  others.     (8)  A  char- 


acter in  Mrs.  Centlivre's  comedy  The  Wonder. 
(9)  A  character  in  Young's  tragedy  The  Re- 
venge. (10)  In  Meyerbeer's  opera  Robert  le  Dia- 
ble,  the  Princess  of  Sicily,  in  love  with  Robert. 

ISABELLA;  oB,  The  Pot  of  Basil.  A  poem 
by  Keats,  based  on  a  story  by  Boccaccio   (1818). 

ISABELLA.  A  buff  or  brown  color.  The 
term  originated  in  a  story  told  of  Isabella  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  JI.,  at  the  siege  of 
Ostend  (or  of  Isabella  of  Castile  at  the  siege  of 
Granada),  who  vowed  not  to  change  her  linen 
before  the  capture  of  the  town.  Owing  to  the 
length  of  the  siege,  the  linen  was  discolored,  and 
so  gave  rise  to  the  name. 

ISABELLA  I.,  Sp.  ISABEL,  e'sa-bel'  (1451- 
1504).  Queen  of  Castile,  known  as  the  Catholic. 
She  was  born  at  Madrij^al,  Old  Castile,  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  II.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  by  his 
second  wife,  the  Infanta  Isabella  of  Portugal.  In 
1454  Isabella's  brother  Henry  ascended  the 
throne  of  Castile,  and  in  1469  the  Princess,  after 
considerable  opposition  and  in  the  face  of  gi'eat 
difficulties,  married  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  On 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1474,  she  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Castile  and  Leon,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  her  niece  Joanna.  She  had  won  the 
support  of  a  great  part  of  the  estates  of  the 
Kingdom  during  her  brother's  life,  and  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  her  husband  compelled  the  con- 
sent of  the  rest.  A  war  with  Portugal,  which 
w^as  waged  by  King  Alfonso  in  behalf  of  the 
Princess  Joanna,  was  terminated  in  Isabella's 
favor  in  1479,  and  the  same  ye§ir  Ferdinand,  who 
had  been  created  honorary  King  of  Castile,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Aragon  as  Ferdinand  V. 
This  union  of  the  two  chief  Spanish  kingdoms 
laid  the  foundation  of  Spain's  future  greatness. 
The  first  task  the  allied  sovereigns  set  them- 
felves  to  perform  was  the  pacification  and  con- 
solidation of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Ar- 
agon. Then  in  1482  they  began  the  ten  years' 
war  against  the  Moors  of  Granada,  which  cul- 
minated with  the  capture  of  the  Moorish  capital 
and  the  extension  of  Moorish  sovereignty  in 
Spain  at  the  beginning  of  1492.  It  was  toward 
the  end  of  this  struggle,  the  danger  and  hardships 
of  which  Isabella  shared  with  her  army,  that  the 
Queen  of  Castile  earned  her  greatest  title  to  fame 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  by  her  acquiescence  in 
the  plans  of  Columbus,  who  was  then  a  sup- 
pliant at  the  Spanish  Court.  For  their  successes 
against  the  Moors  and  their  stanch  Catholicism 
tfie  title  of  'Catholic  sovereigns'  was  conferred 
by  the  Pope  on  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Queen 
Isabella  was  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable 
beauty  and  much  winning  grace,  although  proud, 
ambitious,  and  exceedingly  punctilious.  She  was 
always  present  in  meetings  of  the  council,  and 
insisted  on  the  use  of  her  name  with  that  of 
Ferdinand  in  all  public  documents.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  Spanish  Kingdom  through  the 
organization  of  the  Hermandad  (q.v.)  and  the 
establishment  of  the  royal  supremacy  over  the 
great  military  orders  were  in  a  large  measure 
her  work.  In  the  reign  of  Isabella  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  organized  in  Castile  by  Torquemada, 
under  whom  its  work  was  carried  on  with  a  bar- 
barity bred  of  the  most  fanatical  zeal.  In  1492 
the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Castile  and  the  rest 
of  Spain,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  country. 
She  died  at  Medina  del  Campo  on  Novem- 
ber    26,     1504,     and    was     buried     in    accord- 
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•noe  with  her  own  wi-hos  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery  at  Uranathi.  Of  her  live  children, 
the  two  eldest,  Isabelhi,  C^ueen  of  Portugal,  and 
John,  her  only  son,  died  in  1498  and  1497  re- 
spectively. Of  her  three  remaining  daughters, 
Joanna  the  Mad  became  the  wife  of  Philip  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  mother  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany; 
Maria  married  Emmanuel  of  Portugal;  and 
Catharine  of  Aragon  was  the  unfortunate  first 
wife  of  Henry  Vlll.  of  England,  and  the  mother 
of  Mary  Tudor.  Besides  the  works  cited  under 
Spain,  Castile,  and  Ferdixaxd.  consult:  Pres- 
cott,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella the  Catholic,  1^19-1516  (London,  1889), the 
best  general  work  containing  full  biographical 
notes;  Cleinensin,  "Elogie  de  Isabel,"  in  vol.  yi. 
of  the  JJeviorias  de  la  Academia  de  la  Uistoria, 
with  biography  and  letters  of  Queen  Isabella 
(Madrid.  1820)  ;  Xervo,  Isabella  la  Catholique, 
reine  d'Espagne,  sa  vie,  son  temps,  son  rigne, 
Hol-loOi   (Paris,  1884). 

ISABELLA  n.    U830— ).     Queen  of  Spain 
from    1833   to   1868.     She  was  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  by  his  fourth  wife,  Maria  Chris- 
tina of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  was  bom  at  Ma- 
drid, October   10,   1830.     By  a  decree  which  set 
.nside   the   Salic   law   in   Spain   and   which   was 
confirmed   by   the   Cortes,   March   29,    1830,  the 
Infanta  Isabella  became  the  heiress  apparent  to 
the  throne,  which  she  ascended  on  the  death  of 
her  father  in  September,  1833,  her  mother  being 
appointed    Queen    Regent.      An    insurrection    in 
favor  of  her  uncle,  Don  Carlos   (q.v.),  who  ac- 
cording to  the  Salic  law  would  have  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  imme- 
diately broke  out  and  raged  with  great  violence 
until '  1840,   when   the   cause   of  the   Court  tri- 
umphed.    In  the  course  of  the  period  politicians 
had  begun  to  divide  into  the  two  parties  of  the 
Moderados.  or  Conservatives,  and  the  Excltados, 
or    Liberals;    and    the    Queen    Regent    found    it 
necessarv  to  enlarge  the  liberal  Constitution  in 
1834,  and  ultimately    (1836)    to  reestablish  the 
Constitution  of  1812.     In  1840  Maria  Christina, 
after  making  Espartero,  the  principal  champion 
of  the  Court  in  the  later  war.  Prime  Minister, 
was   reduced  to   the   necessity  of   resigning  the 
regency,    which    was    conferred    on    Espartero. 
An     insurrection     broke     out     in     1843,     which 
led    to    the    overthrow    of    the    Regent    Espar- 
tero and  the  establishment  of  the  military  dic- 
tatorship of  Narvaez.   who  introduced   an   anti- 
liberal    policy.      On    November   8.    1843,    Queen 
Isabella    was    declared   by    the    Cortes    to   have 
attained    her    m.njcrity.      Although    the    young 
Queen  enjoyed  personal  popularity,  political  in- 
trigues   continued,    with    frequent    attempts    at 
insurrection.      In    1846   the   Queen   married   her 
cousin,    Don    Francisco    d'Assisi,    elder    son    of 
Ferdinand   VII.'s   youngest   brother.      A   change 
to  almost  purely  absolute   government   in   1853 
was  followed  by  the  banishment  of  many  chiefs 
of    the    Constitutional    Party,    as    a    result    of 
which  a  formidable  rising  of  the  army  took  place 
in  1854  under  O'Donnell   (q.v.).     Espartero  was 
put  at  the  head  of  an  administration  in  which 
liberal  principles  held  sway.    But  the  Queen  disap- 
proved of  his  policy  and  he  resigned  in  f'ivor  of 
O'Donnell,   July   14.    18.56.   who   was   soon   after 
supplanted  by  Narvaez.     For  a  number  of  years 
the  chief  power   was   held   alternately  by  these 
two   ministers.      Though    liberal    ministers   were 
more  than  once  forced  upon  her,  the  Queen  as 


time  went  on  fell  more  completely  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  reactionary  faction.  She  lost  much 
of  her  former  popularity,  and  the  nation  became 
impatient  under  her  arbitrary  rule.  In  September, 
186S,  a  revolution  broke  out,  headed  by  Serrano, 
Prim,  and  Tupete,  ending  in  the  formation  of  a 
republican  provisional  government  and  the  flight 
of  Isabella  to  France.  In  1870  she  abdicated  in 
favor  of  her  son,  Alfonso  XII.,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1875  after  the  brief  reign  of 
Amadeus  of  Savoy  and  the  failure  of  the  republic 
under  Castelar.  "  After  1871  the  ex  Queen  of 
Spain  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in 
Paris.     See  Spaix. 

LSABELLA  OF  ENGLAKD.  See  Edwabd 
II.;  and  Eowakd  III. 

ISABELLA  THE  CATHOLIC,  Obdeb  of.  A 
Spanish  order  of  knighthood,  foimded  by  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  in  1815,  as  a  reward  for  loyalty  in 
the  defense  of  Spanish  American  possessions.  It 
is  now  conferred  for  all  kinds  of  merit.  The 
sovereign  is  the  head  of  the  order,  which  is 
divided  into  four  classes  of  grand  cross  com- 
manders of  the  first  and  of  the  second  rank,  and 
knights.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  an  eight- 
pointed  cross  of  gold  inlaid  with  red  enamel, 
bearing  a  central  plaque  with  the  motto,  'A  la 
lealted  acrisolada' — 'to  proven  loyalty' — and  sus- 
pended from  a  laurel  crown  held  by  a  ribbon  of 
orange  and  white. 

ISABELLE,  §'zjk'b#l'.  (1)  In  Molifere's 
VEcole  des  maris,  the  sister  of  Lienor,  trained 
by  Sganarelle  to  become  his  wife.  She  dupes 
him  and  marries  Valdre.  (2)  A  character  in 
Dryden's  play  The  Wild  Gallant. 

isABEI/LINE  GAZELLE.  A  gazelle  of  Kor- 
dofan  and  Lenaar  {Gazella  isabellina),  distin- 
guished from  the  dorcas  mainly  by  the  tail  being 
rufous    instead   of   black   above.      See   Plate   of 

G.\ZELXES. 

ISABELLITA,  e'si'bel-le'ta  (Sp.,  little  Isa- 
belle).  A  name  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  for 
any  of  the  gaudy  fishes  of  the  genus  Angelich- 
thvs,  called  also  'angel-fish'  and  'emperor-fish' 
(q.v.). 

ISABEY,  ^'zklA^  ErcfexE  Loos  Gabriel 
(1804-86).  A  French  genre  and  marine  painter, 
son  and  pupil  of  Jean  Baptiste  Isabey  (q.v.). 
He  was  bom  in  Paris,  .July  22,  1804.  He  was 
much  influenced  in  color  by  Delacroix,  although 
his  art  was  of  a  lighter  character.  His  genre 
pictures  represent  scenes  of  a  past  age,  and 
are  painted  in  delicate  and  harmonious  colors, 
especially  the  costumes.  His  marines  show 
in  an  admirable  manner  the  glittering  evanescent 
effects  of  light  upon  the  waves.  He  received 
first-class  medals  in  1824.  in  1827,  and  1855,  and 
became  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1852.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  royal  marine 
painter,  and  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Al- 
giers. He  died  near  Lagny.  April  27.  1886.  His 
works  include:  "A  Hurricane  at  Dieppe:" 
"Harbor  of  Honfleur"  (1827);  "Battle  of  the 
Texel"  (1839),  Versailles  Musemn;  "View  of 
Boulogne  Harbor"  (1843),  Toulouse  Museum; 
"Ceremonv  in  the  Church  of  Delft"  (1847); 
"Marriage  of  Henrv  TV."  (1848);  "Embarka- 
tion of  De  Ruyter'and  De  Witt"  (1850K  and 
"Roadstead  of  Saint  Malo."  in  the  Luxembourg 
Museum;  and  others  in  the  provincial  museums 
of  France  and  Germany.     The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
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seum  of  New  York  possesses  his  "Banquet  Hall" 
(1873). 

ISABEY,  Jean  Baptiste  (1767-1855).  One 
of  the  greatest  French  miniature  painters.  He 
was  born  in  Nancy.  April  11,  1767,  and  studied 
chiefly  in  Paris  under  David  and  the  miniature 
painter  Dumont.  After  a  hard  struggle  with 
poverty  he  received  a  commission  to  paint  a 
medallion  of  Marie  Antoinette.  During  the 
Revolution  he  painted  the  portraits  of  a  number 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  besides  other  works,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  "La  Barque  d'Isabey," 
representing  himself,  his  wife,  and  three  children 
in  a  boat,  and  his  masterpiece,  "General  Bona- 
parte in  the  Gardens  of  Malmaison."  He  was  in 
high  favor  with  Napoleon,  for  whom  he  painted 
hundreds  of  miniatures  for  distribution  as  gifts, 
and  he  managed  to  retain  the  favor  of  all  succes- 
sive French  rulers.  All  the  reigning  sovereigns  of 
Europe  were  among  his  sitters.  His  portraits 
were  true  to  nature  and  of  great  charm.  He 
died  in  Paris,  April  18,  1855.  Among  his  best- 
known  works  other  than  miniatures  are  the 
"Congress  of  Vienna;"  the  "Table  des  Marc- 
chaux,"  a  design  in  porcelain  of  Napoleon  and 
his  marshals;  "Napoleon  Holding  a  Review  in  the 
Tuileries."  Consult  Taigny,  Isahey:  sa  vie  et 
ses  ceuvres  (Paris,  1859). 

ISABNORlIAIi  (Is'ab-nor'mol)  LINES 
(from  Gk.  (<tos,  isos,  equal  +  Eng.  abnormal, 
from  Lat.  abnormis,  abnormal,  from  ab,  from  + 
norma,  rule).  Lines  connecting  places  whose 
temperature,  pressure,  etc.,  for  any  epoch  have 
equal  departures  from  the  normal  values  of  the 
respective  places. 

ISiE'US  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'Icratos,  Isaios) .  A 
Greek  orator  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  who 
is  included  in  the  Alexandrian  canon  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators.  Of  his  life  little  is  known.  He 
was  the  son  of  Diagoras,  and  was  probably  born 
at  Chalcis,  although  most  of  his  life  was  spent  at 
Athens,  where  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Isocrates, 
whose  pupil  he  is  said  to  have  been.  As  he  was 
not  an  Athenian  citizen,  he  could  not  plead  before 
the  courts,  but,  like  Lysias,  he  took  up  the  profes- 
sion of  logographer,  or  writer  of  speeches  for 
others.  His  specialty  was  the  laws  of  inheri- 
tance. The  ancients  had  sixty-four  speeches 
which  were  attributed  to  him,  of  M'hich  fifty  were 
held  to  be  genuine.  Of  these  only  ten  have  come 
down  to  us  complete,  although  the  single  MS. 
which  contains  them  has  preserved  about  half  of 
another  speech,  and  Dionysius  has  a  long  frag- 
ment, which  is  usually  printed  as  a  twelfth  ora- 
tion. Isseus's  strength  is  said  by  his  biographer 
to  have  depended  on  his  skillful  handling  of  evi- 
dence, in  direct  contrast  with  the  'simple  style'  of 
Lysias.  The  speeches  are  best  edited  by  Biirmann 
(Berlin,  1883).  There  is  an  English  translation 
by  Jones,  The  Speeches  of  Iswus  (London,  1779). 
Consult  Blass,  Die  attische  Beredsamkeit,  part  ii. 
(Leipzig,  1892). 

ISACKOBAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'laayhpai) 
(c.  545  -  c.  500  B.C.) .  An  Athenian  politician.  He 
was  chosen  first  archon  (b.c.  508)  after  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias  (510),  although  Cleis- 
thenes  had  been  much  more  influential  at  the 
time.  In  the  quarrel  Avhich  followed  Isagoras  was 
opposed  by  Cleisthenes  and  the  entire  people, 
and  the  new  constitution  was  victorious.  I3ut 
Isagoras  appealed  to  Sparta,  and  Cleomenes,  King 


of  Sparta,  insisted  that  Cleisthenes  be  surren- 
dered, since  he  was  descended  from  the  accursed 
Alcmaeonidae.  The  leader  of  the  people  volun- 
tarily retired;  the  Spartans  occupied  the  city; 
Isagoras  banished  seven  hundred  families  and 
attempted  to  replace  the  democratic  Five  Hun- 
dred by  an  aristocratic  Three  Hundred.  At  this 
the  people  rose,  hemmed  the  Spartans  within  the 
Acropolis,  and,  after  three  days,  permitted  them 
and  Isagoras  with  them  to  retire  to  Sparta,  but 
executed  all  Athenian  partisans  of  Isagoras,  who 
himself  died  in  exile. 

ISAIAH,  i-za'ya  or  i-za^yA  (Heb.  Yesha'aya- 
hu,  help  of  Yahweh,  or  Yahweh  helps).  One 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  older  Hebrew  prophets. 
He  was  the  son  of  Amoz  and  lived  at  Jerusalem 
during  the  reign  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  extending 
from  c.  733  to  693  B.C.  We  may  assume  that  he 
was  born  about  B.C.  760,  and  that  he  died  about 
B.C.  700.  He  appears  to  have  occupied  a  high 
social  position,  had  easy  access  to  Ahaz,  and 
exerted  much  influence  on  Hezekiah.  Beyond 
this  we  know  little  of  his  private  life.  It  appears 
from  his  discourses  that  he  was  married  and  had 
at  least  two  children,  to  whom  (like  Hosea,  q.v. ) 
he  assigned  symbolic  names  (chaps,  vii.  3, 
viii.  3).  It  is  the  opinion  of  modern  scholars 
that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  discourses  in 
the  Book  of  Isaiah  (q.v.)  emanate  from  Isaiah 
himself;  and  furthermore  that  not  one  of  these 
discourses  has  been  preserved  in  its  original 
form.  The  so-called  Book  of  Isaiah  is  a  twofold 
collection  of  prophecies,  and  in  the  first  collection 
alone  do  we  find  discourses  of  Isaiah  (e.g.  chaps, 
ii.-x.,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xxii.,  xxviii.-xxxi.,  xxxiii.). 
All  of  these  contain  additions  belonging  to  various 
later  periods,  and  above  all  have  been  so  radically 
rearranged  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  fix 
the  chronological  order  of  the  portions  belonging 
to  Isaiah  and  to  determine  the  political  events  to 
which  they  have  reference.  Still  some  of  the 
discourses  are  quite  clear. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
v/as  the  combination  of  Pekah,  King  of  Israel, 
and  Rezin  of  Damascus  against  Judah  ( II.  Kings 
xvi. ) .  To  this  event  and  its  consequences  sev- 
eral discourses  of  Isaiah  refer,  found  in  chaps, 
vii.,  viii.,  and  xvii.,  excluding  interpolations.  The 
prophet  advises  Ahaz  to  be  calm  and  to  place  his 
trust  in  Yahweh.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  com- 
bination against  Judah  failed,  but  not  until  Ahaz 
had  called  for  aid  upon  Tiglath-pileser,  the  King 
of  Assyria.  This  act  arouses  the  prophet's  ire. 
He  changes  his  tone  toward  Ahaz,  denounces  his 
lack  of  confidence  in  Yahweh,  and  predicts  havoc 
and  misfortune  to  the  country  from  these  very 
Assyrians  whom  Ahaz  has  called  in  as  allies.  And 
the  result  was  that  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  wiped  out,  while  Judah  escaped  only 
by  becoming  a  vassal  to  the  King  of  Assyria.  In 
the  days  of  Hezekiah,  the  country  chafed  under 
the  yoke,  and  a  party  arose  in  Jerusalem  which 
formed  an  alliance  with  Egypt  as  a  means  of  free- 
ing the  country  from  Assyrian  suzerainty.  Isaiah 
was  equally  opposed  to  this  policy.  Portions  of 
his  discourses  during  this  period  are  preserved  in 
chaps,  xxviii.-xxxi.  He  declares  that  the  Egyp- 
tians and  their  allies  will  be  defeated,  and  goes  so 
far  as  to  intimate  that  Yahweh  Himself  will  fight 
on  the  side  of  Assyria  against  His  own  people  if 
they  ally  themselves  with  Egypt.  Isaiah  could 
not  quell  the  warlike  spirit  which  was  rife  in 
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.ludab,  and  the  King  watched  for  every  chance  to 
oppose  Assyria.  He  not  only  joined  with  Egj'pt, 
but  actually  organized  a  revolt  against  Senna- 
cherib (see  Hezkkiau),  which  terminated  disas- 
trously for  the  Judean  kingdom,  although,  by  a 
furtunate  turn  of  events,  it  escaped  being  entirely 
wiped  out.  At  this  juncture  the  leading  thought 
in  what  may  be  called  Isaiah's  theology  reveals 
itself.  The  terrified  ruler  and  his  people  in  their 
distress  hoped  that  by  entreaties  and  sacrifices 
they  might  again  secure  the  favor  of  Yahweh,  for 
the  calamity  that  befell  the  country  was  looked 
upon  as  a  sign  of  Yahweh's  displeasure.  The 
first  chapter  of  Isaiah  (verses  5-26)  gives  the 
prophet's  view  of  the  situation.  There  is  only  one 
hope  of  salvation,  and  that  is  by  a  complete  (change 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people,  by  uprignt 
piactices  and  by  fair  dealings,  by  honest  govern- 
ment and  just  courts.  As  for  sacrifices,  prayers, 
and  festivals,  Yahweh  hates  them.  This  and 
other  chapters  afford  an  insight  into  the  social 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  which 
is  most  important  for  understanding  the  attitude 
of  the  prophet  toward  political  events.  He  felt 
deeply  that  there  was  actually  no  hope  for  Judah 
unless  by  a  total  change  of  conduct  the  people 
might  secure  once  more  the  favor  of  Yahweh.  Po- 
litical alliances  were  of  no  avail,  either  with  As- 
syria or  with  Egypt.  He  had  warned  Ahaz,  but 
the  warning  was  not  heeded.  His  influence  over 
Hezekiah  was  greater.  Largely,  no  doubt,  at  his 
instigation,  the  King  undertook  some  religious 
reforms,  though  not  to  the  extent  pictured  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Books  of  Kings.  (See  Heze- 
kiah.) But  Hezekiah,  like  Ahaz,  yielded  to 
pressure,  and  put  his  trust  in  princes  instead  of 
in  Yahweh.  Isaiah,  no  doubt  sorely  disappointed, 
lost  all  hope,  and  became  a  prophet  who  foresaw 
only  gloom  and  woe  for  his  people,  declaring  that 
none,  whether  great  or  small,  would  escape  the 
punishment  deser^•ed  by  their  shortcomings. 

Hence,  despite  the  obscurity  in  which  the  per- 
sonality of  the  great  prophet  is  enveloped  through 
editorial  interference  with  his  productions, 
enough  can  be  determined  to  enable  us  to  grasp 
his  essential  message  in  its  full  force.  His 
watchword  is,  through  right  conduct  alone  can 
a  people  be  saved,  and  it  is  because  of  the  pro- 
found impression  that  this  message  made — not, 
indeed,  upon  his  own  age,  but  upon  the  genera- 
tions of  the  Exile  and  the  post -exilic  period — that 
Isaiah  became,  instead  of  a  real  personality,  a 
tjpe  of  the  true  prophet  of  Yahweh,  and  that  dis- 
courses of  various  periods  which  seem  worthy  to 
be  associated  with  Isaiah  were  grouped  with  his 
utterances,  and  a  composite  Book  of  Isaiah  was 
gradually  evolved. 

ISAIAH,  Book  of.  One  of  the  longest  and 
greatest  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is  placed  first  in  the  ^vritings  of  the 
prophets  in  the  English  Bible,  and  is  the  first 
of  the  four  so-called  greater  prophets.  Most 
modem  scholars  are  agreed  that  the  book  is  a 
composite  structure  of  an  exceedingly  complicated 
character,  not  the  work  of  one  author,  but  of 
perhaps  half  a  dozen,  or  even  more.  It  represents 
a  gradual  growth  extending  through  several  cen- 
turies, and  is  even  more  complicated  than  the 
Hexateuch  (q.v.),  although  its  composition  did 
not  occupy  so  long  a  period  as  that  of  the  latter. 
.\s  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  theory  was  put  forward  that  the  book 


consists  of  two  independent  works :  ( 1 )  Chapters 
i.-xxxix.,  and  (2)  chapters  xl.-Ixvi.  By  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  centur}'  this  view  had  been 
widely  accepted.  The  author  of  the  second  sec- 
tion (often  called  Deutero- Isaiah)  has  in  mind 
distinctly  exilic  and  post-exilic  conditions,  and 
refers  to  exilic  and  post-exilic  events,  such  as  the 
permission  given  by  Cyrus — who  is  mentioned  by 
name — to  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  Hence 
it  seems  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  identical  with 
the  Isaiah  living  before  the  Exile,  whose  dis- 
courses are  incorporated  in  the  first  section.  See 
Isaiah. 

Further  investigation  brought  forth  the  theory 
that  both  parts  of  the  book  consist  of  several 
distinct  sections,  belonging  to  periods  separated 
from  one  another  by  intervals,  so  that  the  dis- 
courses in  the  book,  if  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  extend  from  the  last  half  of  the  eighth 
century  down  to  the  third  century  b.c.  There 
are  still  a  number  of  problems  connected  with 
Isaiah  to  be  investigated,  but  the  researches  of 
scholars  have  proceeded  so  far  that  they  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  not  a  single  discourse  of 
Isaiah  has  been  preser>"ed  in  the  form  in  which 
he  delivered  or  wrote  it.  His  work  has  been 
rearranged,  and  additions  made  to  it,  reflecting 
post-exilic  views  and  conditions.  Isaiah  became 
the  type  and  model  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  His 
religious  point  of  view  appealed  to  the  pious  Y^ah- 
weh-worshipers  of  the  Exile,  who  felt  that  events 
justified  the  main  thesis  put  forth  by  the  prophet. 
The  popularity  that  he  thus  attained  in  certain 
circles  led  to  his  being  amplified,  as  it  were.  His 
discourses,  instead  of  being  handed  down  in  their 
original  form,  were  modified  so  as  to  fit  in  with 
later  conditions,  and,  as  this  process  went  on,  the 
character  of  the  collection  naturally  took  on  a 
totally  diflferent  form.  Moreover,  various  other 
discourses,  or  groups  of  discourses,  that  were 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Isaiah  were  in- 
corporated with  him.  and  thus  there  was  pro- 
duced a  collection  which  merited  the  name  of 
Isaiah  only  because  the  personality  of  the  prophet 
overshadowed  that  of  all  others  whose  discourses 
were  joined  to  his.  From  the  religious  point  of 
view,  however.  Isaiah  represented  only  a  part  of 
the  whole.  He  is  not  a  prophet  of  hope,  but 
rather  one  who,  disappointed  in  the  policy 
adopted  by  both  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah.  looks  for- 
ward to  a  future  of  gloom  and  woe.  (See 
Isaiah.)  The  prophet  of  doom  needs  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  prophet  of  hope,  and  hence 
there  was  joined  to  the  first  Book  of  Isaiah  a 
second  collection,  entifely  post-exilic  in  origin, 
the  main  themes  of  whiieh  were  encouragement  to 
the  faithful  followers  of  Yahweh,  assurance  of 
God's  favor  toward  the  community  which  sought 
to  regulate  public  and  private  conduct  and  the 
cult  according  to  divine  law.  and  advice  in  peri- 
ods of  distress  and  anguish.  While  the  date  of 
the  combination  of  the  two  collections  cannot  be 
definitely  determined,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  book  was  put  in  its  present  form  later  than 
the  second  half  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

Taking  up  the  two  collections,  one  finds  in  the 
first  (chaps,  i.-xxxix.)  the  following  divisions, 
corresponding  roughly  to  the  component  parts  of 
the  collection  itself:  (a)  chaps,  i.-xii. ;  (b) 
xiii.-xxiii. ;  (c)  xxiv.-xxxv. ;  (d)  xxxvi.-xrxix. 
The  general  subject  of  (a)  is  the  political  and 
religious  conditions  in  Judah  in  the  face  of  the 
threatened   invasion  by  Israel  and   Syria,  with 
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consideration  of  the  danger  threatening  both 
Judah  and  Israel  from  Assyria.  The  bulk  of  the 
discourses  are  from  Isaiah,  but  there  have  been 
added  introductions  and  epilogues  at  various 
points,  and  editorial  insertions  with  reference  to 
the  Messianic  future  of  Israel,  the  insertions 
themselves  being  at  times  extracts  from  pro- 
phetical discourses  of  a  late  post-exilic  date. 
Chap.  i.  appears  to  stand  by  itself,  and  con- 
tains a  general  (and  very  late)  introduction  to 
the  completed  collection.  Chaps,  ii.-iv.  have 
been  pieced  together  from  various  discourses  and 
given  a  Messianic  interpretation.  Chap.  v. 
is  again  an  independent  production.  Chaps. 
vi.-x.  are  narratives,  with  fragments  of  dis- 
courses introduced  by  way  of  illustration;  while 
chaps,  xi.  and  xii.  embody  three  appendices  to 
the  collection,  containing  (a)  a  description  of 
the  Messiah  as  the  perfect  ruler;  (b)  a  reference 
to  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  of  Israel  and 
Judah  to  their  country;  and  (e)  a  lyric  in  praise 
of  Yahweh.  The  second  division  (chaps,  xiii.- 
xxiii.)  is  a  collection  of  ten  oracles  mostly  on 
the  nations  around  Israel  and  Judah.  These 
oracles,  in  which  are  often  interspersed  snatches 
of  poems,  fragments  of  oracles,  and  other  inser- 
tions, date  from  different  periods,  and  it  cannot 
be  safely  maintained  that  more  than  five  of  these 
(chaps,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvii.,  xxii.,  xxiii.)  are  based 
upon  predictions  of  Isaiah.  The  third  division 
(chaps,  xxiv.-xxxv.)  is  far  more  complicated 
than  the  preceding  two.  It  may  be  further  sub- 
divided into:  (a)  Chaps,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  a  spe- 
cies of  apocalyptic  prophecy  on  the  coming  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  world,  from  Avhich  Israel  alone 
will  be  rescued;  the  composition  of  these  chap- 
ters is  by  some  critics  brought  down  as  late  as 
the  end  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  but  it  is  likely 
that  the  conditions  involved  are  thase  prevailing 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  (b) 
Chaps,  xxviii.-xxxiii.,  a  series  based  upon  oc- 
currences in  the  times  of  Isaiah,  but  in  which 
only  the  framework  of  xxviii.-xxxi.  can  be  con- 
sidered Isaianic.  Chap,  xxxii.  is  a  picture  of 
the  Messianic  age,  while  chap,  xxxiii.  contains 
a  denunciation  of  an  invader  of  Judah  in  which 
a  section  (verses  9-14)  may  emanate  from 
Isaiah.  (c)  Chaps,  xxxiv.-xxxv.  announce  Is- 
rael's triumph  over  Edom  and  exultation  over 
the  return  of  the  exiles,  (d)  The  fourth  division 
(chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxix.)  is  an  historical  epilogue, 
with  a  poetic  insertion,  again  consisting  of  two 
distinct  narratives,  and  furnishes  the  historical 
commentary  to  the  discourses  of  Isaiah  and  to 
some  events  alluded  to  therein. 

The  second-book  is  simpler  in  its  composition. 

(a)  Chaps,  xl.-xlviii.  set  forth  the  hope  of  the 
Babylonian  exiles.  The  period  of  probation  is 
drawing  to  an  end.  Babylon  has  fallen,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  faithful  Jews  who  have  learned  the 
hard  lesson  of  the  past  are  centred  in  Cyrus. 

(b)  Chaps,  xlix.-lv.,  while  still  dealing  with 
conditions  during  the  Exile,  appear  to  be  the 
work  of  a  different  author  from  chaps,  xl.- 
xlviii.  The  tone  is  not  so  hopeful.  Difficulties 
have  arisen  in  the  work  of  reorganization  of  the 
community,  and  the  chief  aim  of  the  author  is 
to  encourage  the  zealous  workers  and  to  induce 
Babylonian  Jews  to  join  their  brethren  in  Judea. 
Both  sections  were  written  in  Babylonia.  In- 
serted in  this  second  section  are  four  songs  of 
the  servant  of  Yahweh,  i.e.  Israel  as  represented 
by  its  best  exponents,  which  have  been  attached 


to  the  discourses  by  a  later  editor,  (c)  Chaps. 
Ivi.-lxvi.  are  more  complex  in  character  than 
the  two  previous  divisions,  and  represent  pro- 
ductions belonging  mainly  to  the  age  of  Nehe- 
miah,  though  some  sections  (e.g.  the  prayer, 
Ixiii.  7-lxiv. )  point  to  a  still  later  period  of 
Persian  supremacy  in  Palestine.  It  is  occupied 
with  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Nehemiah 
and  Ezra,  and  presents  the  point  of  view  of  the 
uncompromising  adherent  to  Yahweh's  law.  The 
combination  of  these  sections  into  a  single  col- 
lection was  probably  made  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  somewhat  earlier,  therefore, 
than  the  date  that  may  be  assigned  for  the  other 
collection.  The  reference  in  Ecclus.  (xlviii.  22- 
25,  c.  180  B.C.)  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  it  furnislies  a  positive  limit 
for  the  final  combination  and  redaction  of  the 
two  collections  into  a  single  work. 

BiBLiOGBAPHY.  The  literature  on  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  is  very  extensive.  A  good  bibliography 
may  be  found  in  the  commentary  by  Skinner  in 
the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Sdhools  and  Colleges 
(Cambridge,  1896-98).  Other  excellent  commen- 
taries are  those  by  Cheyne,  Duhm,  Dillmann, 
Delitzsch,  Kittel,  Marti,  and  G.  A.  Smith.  Con- 
sult, also,  the  Old  Testament  introductions  of 
Kuenen,  Driver,  Bleek-Wellhausen,  and  Kautzsch, 
and,  for  a  particularly  full  discussion  of  the 
critical  problems,  Cheyne,  Introduction  to  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  (London,  1895). 

ISANOMALOirS  (is'a-nom'a-lus)  LINES 
(from  Gk.  t<ros,  isos,  equal  +  Eng.  anomalous, 
from  Lat.  anomalus,  Gk.  avd/xaXos,  anomalos,  un- 
even, from  dv,  an-,  priv.  -|-  6/za\6j,  homalos,  even, 
from  6fi6s,  homos,  same,  Skt.  sama,  Goth.,  OHG. 
sama,  Eng.  same).  Lines  connecting  places  whose 
temperatures,  pressures,  etc.,  have  equal  depart- 
ures from  the  average  values  appropriate  to  the 
respective  zones  of  latitude.  This  term  was  first 
introduced  by  Dove. 

ISAR,  e'zar.  A  tributary  of  the  Danube.  It 
rises  in  Tyrol,  a  few  miles  north  of  Inns- 
bruck, and,  breaking  through  the  Alps,  enters 
Bavaria,  where  it  flows  at  first  north  past  the 
city  of  Mimich,  and  then  northeast,  joining  the 
Danube  near  Deggendorf  (Map:  Germany,  D  5). 
Its  total  length  is  about  182  miles.  Owing  to 
its  numerous  falls  and  scarcity  of  water  at  cer- 
tain points,  the  Isar  is  of  little  importance  as  a 
commercial  waterway  and  is  used  mostly  for 
the  floating  of  timber. 

IS'ARD,  or  IZ'ARD  (Fr.,  from  Catalan  isart, 
chamois,  perhaps  of  Iberian  origin) .  The  chamois 
of  the  Pyrenees — a  smaller  form,  with  shorter 
horns  and  a  more  foxy-red  color  than  the  typical 
'gemse'  of  the  Alps.    See  Chamois. 

ISABOO,  e'sa-r6g'.  One  of  the  principal 
peaks  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  sit- 
uated in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  island  in 
the  Province  of  South  Camarines,  and  occupying 
the  isthmus  between  the  Bay  of  San  Miguel  and 
that  of  Lagonoy.  It  is  an  isolated  extinct  vol- 
cano. Its  height  is  6450  feet;  its  base  is  36 
miles  in  circumference,  and  numerous  streams 
have  their  sources  on  its  slopes. 

ISAURIA,  i-sa'ri-a  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  la-avpla). 
The  ancient  name  for  a  region  in  Asia  Minor 
on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Taurus  between 
Cappadocia,  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  and  Pisidia.  The 
Isaurians  were  a  half  barbarous  people,  living 
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by  plunder.  They  displayed  an  indomitable 
spirit  from  the  earliest  times,  and  with  their 
liliiian  neighbors  they  ravaged  the  Eastern 
wators  with  their  piracies.  In  B.c.  78  they  were 
reduced  to  a  temporary  submission  by  the  Ro- 
mans, but  siHJU  renewed  their  raids.  The  Ro- 
mans endeavored  to  surround  their  country  with 
a  chain  of  fortresses.  In  the  third  century  a.d. 
they  formed  one  nation  with  the  Cilicians,  and 
one  of  their  number  proclaimed  himself  Roman 
Emperor,  but  was  put  to  death.  A  native  of 
Isauria.  Zeno,  was  Byzantine  Emperor  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  The 
capital,  Isaura,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
the  only  important  city,  was  a  large,  rich,  and 
well-fortified  place.  It  was  burned,  together 
with  its  inhabitants,  by  the  Isaurians  when  un- 
able to  withstand  the  siege  of  the  Regent  Per- 
diccas,  in  the  fourth  century  B.c.  The  country 
was  rocky  and  barren,  producing  chiefly  the 
vine,  which  was  cultivated  with  care. 

ISCHIA,  ^sli^A.  An  island  of  Southern 
Italy,  lying  between  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the 
Gulf  of  Gaeta,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Cape 
Miseno,  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  (Map: 
Italy,  H  7).  Area,  17Mj  square  miles;  population 
(1901),  26,891,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery  and  straw  hats  and  in  fisheries. 
It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous throughout,  the  highest  point  being  the 
volcano  Epomeo.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  fertile, 
and  is  famous  for  its  wine,  as  well  as  for  its 
exquisite  scenery  and  climate,  which  make  it 
one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  tourists.  It  is  con- 
nected by  steamers  with  the  mainland.  It  mar- 
kets white  wine  and  fruit.  The  largest  town  is 
Forio,  on  the  west  coast,  while  the  one  most  vis- 
ited by  tourists  is  Casamieciola,  famous  for  its 
hot  mineral  springs.  Ischia  is  the  capital.  The 
island  was  first  settled  by  Greek  colonists,  who 
abandoned  it  on  account  of  its  dangerous  vol- 
canic activity.  It  has  been  a  number  of  times 
visited  by  earthquakes,  especially  in  1883,  when 
the  towns  of  Forio.  Casamieciola,  and  Lacco 
,\meno  were  destroyed,  and  several  thousand 
persons  killed. 

ISCHL,  ish"!.  A  celebrated  watering-place,  in 
the  CrowTiland  of  Upper  Austria,  picturesquely 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Salzkammergut, 
over  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  on  a  pen- 
insula formed  by  the  rivers  Traun  and  Ischl,  28 
miles  east-southeast  of  Salzburg  (Map:  Austria, 
C  3 ) .  It  has  a  fine  parish  church,  a  Kurhaus,  a 
theatre,  and  a  number  of  fine  villas,  including  a 
royal  villa.  There  are  salt  and  sulphur  springs, 
mud,  pine-needle,  vapor,  and  other  baths,  and  a 
hydropathic  establishment.  Ischl  is  the  summer 
residence  of  the  royal  family,  and  is  well 
patronized  by  the  Austrian  nobility  as  well  as 
by  foreigners,  the  annual  number  of  guests  being 
about  25.000.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  salt- 
works, from  which  the  brine  is  conducted  to 
Ischl  and  there  evaporated.  Population  of  the 
commune,  in  1900,  9646. 

IS^,  e'sA.  One  of  the  central  provinces  of  Ja- 
pan, bordering  on  Owari  Bay.  and  adjoining 
Yamato  on  the  west.  It  is  included  in  the  Pre- 
fecture of  ^liye,  and  contains  several  busy  towns, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Tsu,  25,000  inhabitants; 
Yamada,  23,000;  and  Kuwana,  20,131.  Near 
Yamada  are  the  celebrated  Shinto  shrines,  called 
by     the     Japanese     Rio-dai-jin-ffu,     Two-great- 


divine-templea/  whidi  rank  first  among  all  the 
shrines  of  Japan  in  point  of  sanctity,  but  not 
in  point  of  antiquity.  These  shrines  are  annu- 
ally visited  by  tens  of  thousands  of  pilgrims, 
who  return  with  charms  (consisting  of  chips  of 
the  wood ) ,  to  be  placed  in  the  little  shrine  which 
stands  on  the  Kami-dana,  or  'god-shelf,'  found 
in  every  Japanese  house.  Every  six  months 
there  is  a  great  festival,  which  is  supposed  to 
elTect  the  purification  of  the  whole  nation  from 
the  sins  of  the  preceding  six  months,  and  the 
possessor  of  a  fragment  of  the  cedar  wands  used 
in  these  festivals  is  protected  from  misfortune 
for  the  next  six  months.  For  a  full  account 
of  the  buildings,  their  arrangements,  ceremonies, 
and  the  gods  here  honored,  see  the  paper  by  Sir 
Ernest  &itow  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Transact iona  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  (Y'okohama,  1874). 
ISEGHEM,  e'se-Gtoi.  A  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  Province  of  West  Flanders,  situated  23  miles 
by  rail  from  Bruges  (Map:  Belgium,  B  4).  It 
manufactures  woolen,  linen,  and  lace.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  9965;   in  1900,  12.160. 

ISE6SIM,  e'ze-grim,  ISENGBOC,  ISGBOC 
(MHG.  Isetigrim,  Iron  helmet).  In  German  ani- 
mal-epos, the  name  of  the  wolf. 

ISEUK,  ez'lax',  Henri  FREotEic  (1825—). 
A  French  sculptor,  bom  at  Clairegoutte  Ilaute- 
SaOne.  He  studied  his  art  under  Rude  in  Paris, 
and  speedily  made  a  name  for  himself  by  his  por- 
trait busts,  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in 
1849.  His  "Jean  Goujon"  (1852)  was  bought 
by  the  nation,  and  other  samples  of  his  work 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  museums  of  Rouen  and 
Versailles,  the  Luxembourg,  the  Paris  Opera 
House  and  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  Louvre,  and  else- 
where. Each  is  marked  by  sympathetic  delinea- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  person  represented, 
whether  it  be  President  Boileau,  Napoleon  III., 
August  in  Thierry,  the  Duke  de  Momy,  or  Admi- 
ral Montaignac.  M.  Iselin  received  several 
medals  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

ISrENBBAS,  or  ISITBIBKAS,  SiB.  A  hero 
of  mediaval  stories,  originally  presumptuous, 
but  humbled  by  adversity. 

ISEO,  ^za'6.  Lake,  called  also  Lake  Sebixo 
(Lat.  Lacus  Secinus).  A  lake  in  Lombardy, 
North  Italv.  15  miles  northwest  of  Brescia 
(Map:  Italy,  E  2).  It  is  605  feet  above  the 
sea,  15  miles  long,  from  1  to  3  miles  broad,  and 
its  greatest  depth  is  820  feet.  In  shape  it  re- 
sembles the  letter  S.  Through  it  flows  the  Oglio. 
In  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  an  island  two 
miles  long,  culminating  in  Mount  Isola,  1965  feet 
above  the  sea.  ;The  population  of  the  island  in 
1901  was  1290.  Along  the  east  side  of  the 
lake,  over  deep  valleys  and  through  lofty  gal- 
leries, runs  the  highway  from  Iseo  to  Pisogne. 
North  of  the  lake  are"  to  be  seen  the  snow- 
covered  Adamello  Mountains.  A  steamer  con- 
nects Samico  and  Iseo  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake  with  Pisogne  (q.v.)  and  Lovere 
at  the  northern  extremity.  Iseo,  which  in  1901 
had  a  population  of  3060,  markets  wine,  grain, 
olives,  and  chestnuts;  it  dyes  and  spins  silk. 
There  are  ancient  walls  and  a  castle,  and  a  com- 
munal theatre.  Lovere.  which  in  1901  had  a 
population  of  3344,  markets  wine  and  cattle  and 
spins  silk.  Its  handsome  church,  Santa  Maria 
in  Valvendra,  built  in  1473,  and  restored  in 
1547,  1751.  and  1888,  contains  frescoes  by  Fer- 
ramola  and  old  paintings. 
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ISiiBE;  fi'zftr'.  A  river  of  Southeastern 
France,  ri&ing  in  Savoy,  at  the  western  base  of 
Mount  Is6ran  (Map:  France,  M  6).  It  flows  in 
a  general  south^teste^ly  direction  through  the 
departments  of  Savoie,  Is&re,  and  Drome,  past 
Albertville,  Grenoble,  and  Romans,  and  joins  tlie 
Rhone  four  miles  above  Valence.  The  upper  half 
of  its  course  runs  through  a  beautiful  Alpine 
region  around  the  foot  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse. 
A  railroad  follows  its  valley,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal route  to  tl'.e  most  important  Alpine  passes 
south  of  ilont  Blanc.  The  entire  length  of  the 
Isfere  is  about  180  miles,  for  the  last  90  of  which, 
from  Montm6lian,  it  is  navigable,  but  with  alfli- 
culty,  owing  to  its  rapid  flow  and  shoals  and 
islands. 

I S  ii  B  E  .  A  southeastern  department  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
river  RhOne,  on  the  east  by  the  Department  of 
Savoie,  and  on  the  south  and  southeast  by  those 
of  Drome  and  Hautes-Alps  (Map:  France,  M  6). 
Area,  3201  square  miles,  of  which  nearly  a  half 
is  arable  land  and  a  fifth  under  forest.  Popu- 
lation, in  1896,  568,933;  in  1901,  568,693.  The 
surface  is  level  in  the  northwest,  but  mountain- 
ous in  the  south,  where  the  scenery  is  very  im- 
posing. Mont  Olan,  on  the  southeastern  border, 
is  12,664  feet  high.  Tiie  chief  rivers,  besides  the 
Rhone,  are  the  Is&re,  from  which  the  department 
derives  its  name,  and  its  aflluents,  the  Drac  and 
Romanche.  The  department  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  France  in  mineral  products.  Mines  of  iron, 
lead,  silver,  coal,  and  marble  are  worked.  The 
vine  is  carefully  cultivated  in  the  valleys.  Capi- 
tal, Grenoble. 

ISilBE,  COLOMBAT  DE  l'.  See  Colombat  de 
L'Is£re. 

ISEBLOHN,  e'zer-lon.  An  important  manu- 
facturing town  of  the  Prussian  Province  of  West- 
phalia, situated  on  the  Baar,  15  miles  by  rail 
from  Hagen  ( Map :  Prussia,  B  3 ) .  It  manufac- 
tures chiefly  needles,  bronze,  silver,  and  nickel 
wares.  Pojpulation,  in  1890,  22,117;  in  1900, 
27,265. 

ISEBNIA,  ^zer'ne-a.  A  city  in  the  Province 
of  Campobasso,  Italy,  79  miles  north  of  Naples, 
1495  feet  above  the  sea  (Map:  Italy,  J  6).  The 
ancient  Samnite  ^sernia  was  important  because 
of  its  strong  situation  on  an  isolated  hill.  There 
are  remains  of  the  ancient  Cyclopean  walls  and 
of  an  aqueduct.  Isernia  manufactures  linen  and 
pottery.  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  9015; 
in  1901,  9322. 

ISEBT,  e'sert,  Paul 'Edmund  (1757-89).  A 
Danish  traveler.  He  went  to  the  possessions  of 
Denmark  in  Africa  (1783)  as  chief  surgeon  at 
Fort  Christiansborg,  on  the  Guinea  Coast,  and 
three  years  afterwards,  because  of  having  cured 
the  sister  of  the  Ashantee  King,  he  was  allowed 
to  make  extensive  journeyings  through  the  King's 
domain.  He  collected  interesting  details  of  native 
life  and  manners,  and  also  visited  the  Antilles 
before  returning  to  Denmark  (1788).  He  was 
intrusted  with  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in 
Africa,  and  made  an  attempt  upon  the  island  of 
Rio-Volta,  near  Malfy ;,  but  he  removed  to  Guinea, 
where  he  and  most  of  his  company  died  of  fever. 
The  letters  he  had  written  to  his  family  and 
friends  were  published  at  Copenhagen  (1788), 
under  the  title  Reise  nach  Ouinea  und  den 
Caraihischen  Inseln  in  Columbien.    They  are  also 


contained  in  the  Danish  collection  of  Gyldendal 
(iii.,  1790),  and  translated  into  Dutch,  Swedish, 
and  French. 

ISEULT,  e-soolt",  or  ISOLD.  A  character  in 
mediaeval  romance.  The  name  occurs  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  ( 1 )  Iseult  the  Fair,  wife  of 
Mark,  King  of  Cornwall,  who  through  philter  is 
made  to  love  her  nephew,  Sir  Tristram.  (2) 
Iseult  of  the  White  Hands,  a  princess  of  Brittany, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Tristram. 

ISH'BAlir.  A  character  meant  for  Sir  Robert 
Clayton,  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Adhitophel. 

ISHBO'SHETH.  ( 1 )  In  the  Old  Testament, 
a  son  of  Saul.  (2)  A  character  representing 
Richard  Cromwell  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achi- 
topliel. 

ISHIM,  e-shem'  (Kirghiz  Isel).  A  river  of 
Siberia,  the  most  important  left  afliuent  of  the 
Irtysh,  rising  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory 
of  Akmolinsk  ( Map :  Asia,  F  3 ) .  It  flows  in  a 
western  and  then  northeastern  direction  till  it 
empties  into  the  Irtysh,  after  a  course  of  about 
1500  miles.  It  is  free  of  ice  about  190  days  in  the 
year,  but  is  navigable  for  only  100  miles.  It 
passes  the  towns  of  Akmolinsk,  Petropavlovsk, 
and  Ishim.  The  Trans-Siberian  Railway  crosses 
the  river  at  Petropavlovsk. 

ISHMAEL,  ish'ma-el  (Heb.  Yishma'el,  God 
hears ) .  The  elder  son  of  Abraham,  and  reputed 
founder  of  the  Arab  race.  His  story  is  given 
in  Genesis  xvi.  and  xxi.  Modt^rn  critics  hold 
that  it  is  compounded  of  two  sources,  and  fur- 
nishes a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  Bible  gave  to  tribal  likes  and 
dislikes  the  form  of  personal  history.  It  is  said 
that  Sarah,  being  barren,  gave  Hagar,  her  Egyp- 
tian handmaid,  to  her  husband  Abraham.  When 
Hagar  saw  that  she  was  with  child  she  began 
to  despise  her  mistress,  and  as  a  result  was 
harshly  treated.  This  compelled  her  to  seek 
refuge  in  flight;  but  at  the  advice  of  an  angel, 
who  foretold  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  also  his 
character,  she  returned.  The  child  is  born,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  is  circumcised.  By  this 
time  Isaac  was  already  born,  and  Hagar  is  driven 
out  again  with  her  son.  The  provisions  given 
her  by  Abraham  did  not  last  long,  and  she  had 
given  up  hope  when  an  angel  pointed  out  a  well 
of  water.  Ishmael  grew  and  dwelt  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,  living  by  hunting.  He  married  an 
Egyptian  woman. 

Scholars  of  the  critical  school  consider  Ish- 
mael, as  thus  portrayed,  the  personiflcation  of  a 
group  of  tribes  closely  akin  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
who  at  one  time  proved  to  be  serious  rivals.  In 
making  Ishmael  the  son  of  a  bondmaid  the  tra- 
dition reflects  the  Hebrew  point  of  view,  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  among  the  Arabs,  who  re- 
gard themselves  as  descendants  of  Ishmael,  it  is 
Hagar  who  is  the  true  wife  of  Abraham,  and 
Ishmael  is  the  favored  son.  (See  Hagab.)  The 
home  of  the  Ishmaelites  was  the  wilderness  to  the 
south  of  Palestine,  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
Egypt.  Hebrew  tradition  accounts  for  this  by 
having  Abraham  drive  Hagar  and  Ishmael  into 
the  wilderness;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  despite  the  Hebraization  of  old  tribal  tradi- 
tions, certain  phases  favorable  to  Ishmael  could 
not  be  entirely  obscured.  Yahweh  is  introduced 
as  the  protector  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael.  Power 
is   promised  him   and   success   in   war,   and   his 
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name  {'God  hears*)  also  points  to  the  excellent 
terms  of  his  relationship  to  the  deity.  In  the 
representations  of  Hebrew  writers  a  considerable 
s^'tion  of  Central  and. Northern  Arabia  is  occu- 
pied by  Ishmaelites.  Tlieir  spread  over  this 
larpo  territory  is  indicated  in  tradition  by  mak- 
ing Ishniael  the  father  of  twelve  scms  (Gen.  xxv. 
13-18).  Hence  we  find  among  the  Ishmaelites 
representatives  of  both  types  of  the  Arab — the 
fierce  Bedouin  and  the  Arab  on  the  road  to 
civilization,  even  engaging  in  commerce.  Ac- 
cording to  one  form  of  the  Joseph  story  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  25,  Yahwistic,  see  Joseph),  Ishmaelitish 
merchants  carrying  spices  from  Gilead  bring  Jo- 
seph to  Egj-pt.  This  connection  of  Ishmaelites 
with  Egj-pt  is  also  introduced  into  the  narrative, 
which  records  that  Hagar  was  an  Egyptian  and 
makes  Ishmael  also  marry  an  Egyptian  woman. 
It  should,  however,  be  added  that  the  term  Ish- 
maelite,  like  the  term  Midianite,  comes  to  be 
used  vaguely  by  Old  Testament  writers,  and  no 
conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  such  usage 
as  to  genealogies  of  Arabic  tribes.  In  a  general 
way  it  was  recognized  that  the  clans  of  Arabia 
and  the  clans  of  Palestine  were  closely  akin,  and 
this  was  represented  in  tradition  by  tracing  them 
back  to  the  same  ancestor,  just  as  in  another 
stratum  of  tradition  Hebrews  and  Edomites  are 
traced  back  to  Jacob  and  Esau,  who  unite  in  the 
person    of    Isaac.      See   Edom  ;    Jacob  ;    Isaac  ; 

ESAV. 

ISHPEMING,  ish'p^ming.  A  city  in  :Mar- 
quette  County,  Mich.,  15  miles  west  of  Mar- 
quette; on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the 
(Thicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul,  and  the 
Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  railroads 
(Map:  Michigan.  F  2).  It  is  in  the  great  Lake 
Superior  mineral  region,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
iron-mining  district  of  the'  Marquette  Range.  Its 
interests  are  principally  in  iron-mining,  but  gold 
and  marble  also  are  found  in  this  vicinity.  Set- 
tled about  1857.  Ishpeming  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1873.  The  government  is  administered, 
under  a  charter  of  1891.  by  a  mayor,  annually 
elected,  and  a  common  council,  of  which  the 
executive  is  a  member.  Population,  in  1890, 
11.197;  in  1900,  13,255. 

ISHTAB.  The  chief  goddess  in  the  religion  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  She  was  origi- 
nally a  local  deity,  who  in  the  course  of  time 
absorbed  the  role  of  other  important  goddesses, 
and.  dissociated  to  a  large  extent  from  local 
limitations,  became  in  the  systematized  pantheon 
the  representative  of  fertility,  both  of  the  soil 
and  of  animal  and  human  life.  She  is  thus 
viewed  as  the  'great  mother.'  a  title  at  times 
applied  to  her  as  the  mother  of  mankind,  and 
a^-ain  as  'mother  earth.'  The  evidence,  while 
not  conclusive,  points  to  the  ancient  city  Erech — 
represented  by  the  mound  Warka — in  Southern 
Babylonia  as  the  original  home  of  the  Ishtar 
cult,  where  she  was  also  known  as  yana,  i.e.  the 
lady  par  excellence.  The  etymology  of  the  name 
is  unknown,  though  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  name  is  Semitic.  It  became  a  generic 
name  for  goddess  in  general.  Nana  of  Erech  was 
a  goddess  of  a  violent  type,  who  encouraged  her 
subjects  in  the  fray,  and  punished  those  who  dis- 
obeyed her  with  fatal  diseases.  This  warlike 
side  of  her  nature  is  emphasized  by  kings  like 
Hammurabi  (c.2.300  B.C.),  who  appeared  promi- 
nently in  the  r6le  of  conquerors,  and  naturally 
Vol.  X.-14. 


when   Ishtar  came  to  be  incorporated  into  tiM 
Assyrian  pantheon,  the  warlike  Ishtar  came  to 
oecupy    a    more    prominent    position    in    the    in- 
scriptions of  Assyrian  kings  dealing  so   largely 
with  their  military  exploits  than  her  other  phase 
as  the  great  mother.     As  the  one  great  goddess 
by  the  side  of  numerous  go«lSj   Ishtar  came  to 
he  worshiped  almost  everywhere;   and  not  only 
were  Babylon  and  Nineveh  distinguLshed  by  the 
Ishtar  cult,  but  there  were  various  other  places 
both   in   the  north   and   in   the   south   in   which 
temples  were  erected  in  her  honor,  with  a  more 
or   less  elaborate   priesthood   attached.     As   the 
life-giving  goddess,    Ishtar   was   viewed   also  as 
the  goddess  of  sexual  love,  and  it  would  appear 
that  priestesses  were  connected  with  the  Ishtar 
cult  who  symbolized  their  devotion  to  her  service 
by   rites  of  an  obscene  character.     Those   rites 
form  the  basis  of  the  account  given  by  Herodo- 
ttis   (I.  199)   of  the  sacred  prostitutes  of  Baby- 
lon, though  it  is  now  recognized  that  Herodotus's 
remarks  convey  an  erroneous  impression  of  the 
character  of  this  Ishtar  cult,  either  through  will- 
ful  exaggeration   or    through    misunderstanding 
and  ignorance.     In  the  a.strological  system  of  the 
Babylonians   resting   upon   the    identification   of 
the  chief  gods  of  the  pantheon  with  the  planets, 
Ishtar  is  identified  with  the  planet  Venus  and 
occupies  a  place  immediately  after  the  sun  and 
the  moon.     As   Venus  she   is  also  the   morning 
and  evening  star.     By  virtue  of  this  preeminent 
position  in  the  heavenly  hast,  she  is  known  as 
the    'queen'    or    'mistress*    of    heaven.      Besides 
being  identified  with  the  planet  Venus.  Ishtar  at 
times   appears   as   the  goddess   representing  the 
star  Sirius.     In  the  representations  of  the  god- 
dess both   sides  of  her  nature,   as  the  goddess 
of  war  and  the  life-giving  principle,  are  found. 
Among  the  Assj-rians  she  is  pictured  generally 
as    clad    in    flames,    with    a    quiver    hanging    to 
l>oth    sides,   a    bow    in   one   hand   and    a    sharp 
sword  in  the  other;  while  in  Babylonia  the  type 
that  early  became  popular  was  that  of  the  naked 
goddess,  with  prominent  breasts  and  the  organs 
of  generation  sharply  emphasized,  or  the  mother 
with  the  child  at  her  breast.     Under  the  form 
Ashtarte  or  Astarte    (q.v.),  corrupted  into  Ash- 
toreth  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  the  Ishtar 
cult  among  the  Canaanites :  and  there  seems  little 
reason  to  question  a  direct  influence  exerted  by 
the   Babylonian   religion   in   thus  leading  to  the 
prominence   of   the   Ashtarte   cult   in   the   West, 
even  though  the  name  may  represent  a  possession 
that  various  branches  of  the  Semites  had  in  com- 
mon.    In   Southern  Arabia   we   likewise  find   a 
deity  Athtar,  and  in  Abyssinia  Astar,  both  iden- 
tical   in    form   with    Ishtar   and   Ashtarte ;    but 
Athtar  and  Astar  are  male  deities,  which  speaks 
in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  the  name  Ishtar 
is  not  a  possession  peculiar  to  the  Babylonians, 
but   belongs  to  a  common   Semitic   stock.     The 
endeavor  has  also  been  made  to  trace  the  name 
of  the  Greek  goddess  Aphrodite  to  Ashtarte.  and 
therefore    indirectly   also   to   Ishtar;    while   this 
identification  is  still  doubtful,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  presence  of  Semitic  influence  in  the 
conceptions  formed  of  the  goddess  of  love  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.    Consult:    Barton.  "The 
Semitic  Ishtar  Cult."  in  Hebraica   (vols,  ix.-x)  ; 
id.,   A    fUetch    of   Semitic   Origins    (New   York, 
1901).   chapters   iv.   and   v..   whose   views,  how- 
ever, of  the  orisin  of  the  Ishtar  cult  still   re- 
main  to  be  tested:    Jeremias.  article   "Ishtar.** 
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in  Roscher's  Ausfuhrliches  Lexikon  der  griech- 
ischen  und  romischen  Mythologie  (Leipzig,  1884 
sqq. )  ;  Zimmern,  Keilinschriften  und  das  alte 
Testament  (3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1902),  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
420-442;  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  (Boston,  1898;  revised  in  the  German 
trans.,  Giessen,  1902-03)  ;  Peters,  Nippur  (New 
York,    1897). 

FSIAC  TABLE.  Tlie  name  formerly  given  to 
a  bronze  plate,  4  feet  8  inches  long  and  3  feet 
wide,  on  which  are  depicted  three  rows  of  Egyp- 
tian deities  inlaid  in  niello  and  silver.  It  seems 
to  have  been  found  in  Italy,  and  was  sold  by  a 
soldier  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  to  a  lock- 
smith, who  sold  it  in  1527  to  Cardinal  Bembo. 
It  excited  much  curiosity,  and  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable discussion  before  Egyptologists  had 
learned  to  decipher  hieroglyphics.  It  is  now 
preserved  in  Turin,  but  is  almost  forgotten,  being 
considered  as  at  best  an  imitation  dating  from 
the  Roman  period. 

ISIDORE  OF  CHARAX,  ka'raks  (Lat.  Isi- 
dorus  Characenus) .  A  geographer  of  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.,  born  at  Charax,  on  the  Tigris,  the  author 
of  Travels  in  Parthia,  often  quoted  by  Athenseus, 
and  of  an  extant  work  on  a  similar  subject,  en- 
titled I,Ta6/iol  UapdiKoi,  which  has  survived.  It 
is  better  known  under  its  Latin  title,  Mansiones 
Parthicce,  and  is  published,  with  a  La"tin  trans- 
lation, in  the  series  of  Scriptores  Oeographici 
(Paris,  1839). 

ISIDORE  OF  SEVILLE,  se-viF  (?-636). 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics  of  the  seventh  century. 
He  was  born  about  560  ( or  570 ) ,  probably  at  or 
near  Cartagena,  where  his  father,  Severianus, 
had  been  prefect.  Two  of  his  brothers,  Fulgen- 
tius  and  Leander,  were,  like  himself,  bishops, 
the  first  of  Cartagena,  the  second  of  Seville; 
Isidore  succeeded  the  latter  in  590.  The  epis- 
copate of  Isidore  is  rendered  notable  by  the  two 
half-ecclesiastical,  half-civil  councils  of  Toledo,  in 
619  and  in  633,  which  were  held  under  his  presi- 
dency, and  the  canons  of  which  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  both  for 
Church  and  for  State,  down  to  the  great  consti- 
tutional changes  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  de- 
crees of  councils  and  other  Church  laws  anterior 
to  his  time,  called  by  his  name,  are  not  from 
his  hand.  He  died  at  Seville,  April  4,  636. 
Isidore  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time, 
and  his  works  are  in  the  most  various  depart- 
ments of  knowledge — theological,  ascetical,  lit- 
urgical, scriptural,  historical,  philosophical,  and 
even  philological.  The  most  complete  edition  is 
that  of  Arevaio  (7  vols.,  Rome,  1797-1803),  re- 
printed with  addition  of  the  canons  and  liturgy 
in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.,  Ixxxi.-lxxxvi.  We  are 
indebted  to  Isidore  for  many  fragments  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  among  the  number  several 
of  whom  hardly  any  other  remains  have  been 
preserved.  In  1722  Benedict  XIV.  made  him 
one  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church.  His  Sentences 
from  Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great  suggested 
Peter  Lombard's  Sentences,  and  his  Etymologies, 
in  twenty  books  (edited  by  Otto,  Ijeipzig,  1833), 
was  the  great  mediaeval  encyclopaedia. 

ISIDORIAIT  DECRETALS.  See  Pseudo- 
IsiDOBiAN  Decretals. 

IS'IDO'RUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'I(r/5wpos),  Saint 
(C.370-C.440).    A  monk,  often  called  Pelusiota  or 


of  Pelusium,  from  the  monastery  of  which  he  was 
abbot.  He  was  born  probably  at  Alexandria,  and 
tradition  makes  him  a  pupil  of  Chrysostom;  but 
this  is  not  certain.  He  is  best  known  by  his  let- 
ters, of  which  about  two  thousand  remain.  They 
contain  a  mass  of  exegesis,  often  valuable  in  itself 
and  always  of  importance  for  the  construction 
of  the  early  history  of  interpretation.  They  are 
edited  in  Migne,  Patrologia,  Series  Grceca,  vol. 
Ixxviii.  (1860).  Consult:  Gliick,  I sidori  Summ a 
Doctrina  Moralis  (1848),  and  Niemeyer,  De  Isi- 
dori  PelusiotCB  Vita,  Scriptis  et  Doctrina  (1825). 

ISINAY,  e'se-nil'e,  or  ISINAYA,  e'se-na'ya. 
A  Malay  people  in  Nueva  Vizcaya  Province, 
Luzon.    See  Philippine  Islands. 

ISINGLASS,  i''zln-glas  (from  MD.  huysen- 
hlas,  Dutch  huisblad,  Ger.  Hausenblase,  isin- 
glass, sturgeon-bladder,  from  MDutch  huysen, 
Dutch  huizen,  OHG.  huss,  Ger.  Uausen,  sturgeon 
-f  MDutch  bias,  Dutch  blad,  OHG.  blasa,  Ger. 
Blasen,  bladder,  dialectic  Eng.  blase,  pimple; 
associated  by  popular  etymology  with  Eng. 
glass).  The  dried  swimming-bladders  of  differ- 
ent fishes.  The  amount  of  gelatin  in  it  is  from 
86  to  93  per  cent.,  and  even  more.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  tearing  the  air-bladder  from  the  back 
of  the  fish,  from  which  it  is  loosened  by  striking 
several  blows  with  a  wooden  club,  then  washing 
in  cold  water,  removing  the  black  outer  skin 
with  a  knife,  again  washing,  and  spreading  on  a 
board  to  dry  in  the  open  air,  with  the  white  shiny 
skin  turned  outward.  To  prevent  shriveling  or 
shrinking,  the  bladders  must  be  fastened  to  the 
drying-board.  The  best  quality  of  isinglass  comes 
from  soimds  that  are  dried  in  the  sun.  After 
drying,  the  sound  is  again  moistened  with  warm 
water,  and  the  interior  shiny  skin  is  removed  by 
hammering  or  rubbing.  Finally,  it  is  rolled  be- 
tween two  polished  iron  rollers.  If  it  is  desired 
to  extract  the  gelatin,  the  isinglass,  while  still 
in  a  moist  condition,  is  bleached  in  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  swells  up  to  a 
colorless  jelly;  the  latter,  after  having  been  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  is  cooled,  and  the  jelly  then 
formed,  when  dry,  is  a  clear  and  colorless  gela- 
tin. The  chief  places  of  manufacture  are  Rus- 
sia, Canada,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  the  East 
Indies,  and  Manila.  The  Russian  varieties,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  best  on  the  market,  are 
made  chiefly  from  the  sturgeon ;  but  elsewhere 
the  bladders  of  cod,  hake,  and  other  fish  are  also 
used.  Isinglass  should  be  of  a  bright  or  light 
yellow  color,  thin  and  transparent,  and  without 
any  odor  or  taste.  The  latter  naturally  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  impurities.  When  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  there  should  remain  but  a  very 
small  insoluble  residue,  and  the  jelly  which  is 
formed  should  be  clear  and  colorless.  Isinglass 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  gelatin 
(q.v.).  It  is  employed  chiefly  for  clarifying  beer 
and  wine,  for  culinary  purposes  (in  jellies  and 
soups),  for  making  cement,  etc.  The  adhesive 
quality  of  court-plaster  is  due  to  isinglass. 

FSIS  (Gk.  'I<ris,  Egyptian  'Ise-t,  a  name  of 
obscure  etymology).  An  Egyptian  goddess,  the 
daughter  of  Seb  (Earth)  and  Nut  (Heaven), 
and  the  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris  (q.v.).  After 
the  treacherous  murder  of  her  husband  by  his 
brother  Set  (q.v.),  Isis  fled  to  the  swamps  of 
the  Delta,  accompanied  by  seven  scorpions.  On 
one  occasion  the  mistress  of  a  house  in  which  she 
sought  shelter,  fearing  the  scorpions,  turned  the 
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goddess  from  her  door,  and  tlie  seorpion  Tefen 
crept  into  the  hou^  and  stung  the  sun  of  the 
woiuau  !>o  that  he  died.  But  Isis,  moved  by 
the  woman's  grief,  laid  her  hand  upon  the  child 
and  restored  him  to  life.  Shortly  after  this  Isis 
gave  birth  to  her  son  Horus,  whom  slie  placed 
in  the  charge  of  Buto,  the  goddess  of  the  North. 
Buto  guarded  him  carefully,  but  in  spite  of  all 
her  care  lie  was  stung  by  a  scorpion,  and  his 
mother  found  him  lying  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
At  her  prayer  the  sun-god  Re  stopped  his  ship 
in  mid-heaven  and  sent  down  Thoth,  the  god 
of  wisdom,  who  soon  brought  Horus  back  to  life. 
Leaving  her  young  son  in  the  Delta,  carefully 
hidden  by  Buto  from  the  malevolence  of  his 
uncle  Set,  Isis  next  went  through  the  world  seek- 
ing the  body  of  her  husband,  Osiris,  which,  in- 
closed in  a  chest,  had  been  borne  out  to  sea  by 
the  Nile.  In  her  wanderings  she  was  accom- 
panied and  protected  by  Anubis  (q.v.),  the  son 
of  Osiris  by  his  sister  Nephthys  (q.v.).  After  a 
long  search  she  found  the  body  of  Osiris.  The 
chest  inclosing  it  had  drifted  ashore  near  Byblos, 
on  the  Pha-nician  coast,  and  had  become  imbedded 
in  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree  which  had  grown 
around  it.  The  King  of  the  country,  ignorant  of 
the  presence  of  the  chest,  had  caused  the  tree  to 
be  cut  down,  and  made  of  it  a  pillar  for  his 
house.  Isis  entered  the  King's  service  as  nurse 
to  his  child,  and  endeavored  to  confer  immortal- 
ity on  the  infant.  Every  night  she  burned  away 
his  mortal  part  with  celestial  fire,  while  she 
herself,  in  the  form  of  a  swallow,  flew  round  the 
pillar  lamenting  her  husband.  One  night  the 
Queen,  Astarte,  came  upon  her  while  thus  en- 
gaged, and  crj-ing  out  in  terror  at  the  sight  of 
the  child  surrounded  with  flames,  destroyed  his 
chance  of  immortality.  Isis  now  revealed  her- 
self, drew  the  chest  from  the  pillar,  and  conveyed 
the  body  of  her  husband  by  ship  to  Egypt,  where 
she  hid  it  and  went  to  visit  her  son.  Set,  how- 
ever, found  the  body  of  Osiris  and  tore  it  to 
pieces,  which  he  scattered  in  every  direction. 
Learning  of  this  misfortune,  Isis  took  a  boat, 
and  seeking  her  husband's  scattered  members 
throughout  the  land,  found  all  the  pieces  except 
the  phallus,  which  had  been  eaten  by  fishes. 
NMierever  she  found  a  portion  of  the  body  she 
buried  it.  and  in  after-times  each  of  these  spots 
was  revered  as  the  burial-place  of  Osiris.  His 
head,  for  example,  was  buried  at  Abydos,  and  his 
backbone  at  Busiris,  in  the  Delta.  Isis  reared 
her  son  Horus  in  concealment,  and  when  he 
reached  mature  age  he  defeated  Set  and  ascended 
his  father's  throne.  In  the  legends  of  the  sun- 
god  R§,  Isis  is  represented  as  possessing  special 
skill  in  magic  .and  in  the  healing  art;  in  this 
character,  as  the  'great  mistress  of  enchantments.' 
her  aid  is  frequently  invoked  in  the  Egyptian 
magical  texts.  Her  sacred  animal  was  the  cow, 
and  she  is  sometimes  represented  with  the  head 
of  a  cow,  though  more  frequently  she  wears  only 
the  horns.  She  is  also  very  commonly  depicted 
as  a  woman  wearing  upon  her  head  a  throne 
— the  ideogram  used  in  writing  her  name.  In 
later  times  she  is  often  represented  as  seated 
and  holding  the  infant  Horus  to  her  breast. 

Isis  was  very  generally  worshiped  throughout 
Egj-pt,  but  special  honor  was  paid  to  her  at 
Abydos  and  Busiris.  In  later  times  the  centre 
of  her  cult  was  in  Philae  (q.v.),  where  magnifi- 
cent temples  were  built  to  her.  Here  she  was 
still  revered  as  late  as  a.d.  45.3,  long  after  pagan- 


ism had  been  suppressed  in  other  parts  of  the 
land  by  edict  of  Theodosius,  her  special  wor- 
shipers being  the  savage  Blemmyan  tribes  who 
constantly  menaced  the  safety  of  Egj'pU  From 
Ale.vandria,  where  the  worship  of  the  triad 
Serapis  (q.v.),  Isis,  and  Harpocrates  (q.v.)  over- 
shadowed that  of  all  other  Egj'ptian  deities,  the 
cult  of  the  goddess  spread  throughout  the  whole 
Hellenic  world,  and  temples  were  erected  to  ber 
in  many  places.  It  was  introduced  into  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Sulla  (b.c.  8G),  and  soon  became 
fashionable;  but  was  brought  into  ill  repute  by 
the  licentiousness  of  its  priests,  and  the  Govern- 
ment made  occasional  *  attempts  to  suppress  it. 
Under  the  Empire  the  cult  of  Isis  became  very 
popular,  and  Domitian,  Commodus,  and  Carac&Ua 
were  among  the  priests  of  the  Egyptian  goddess. 
-\t  the  opening  of  spring  (March  5th)  both 
Greeks  and  Romans  held  a  festival  in  which  a 
ship  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  in  honor 
of  Isis.  In  the  Roman  calendar  the  day  of  this 
festival  was  designated  as  Xaiigium  Isidis.  Con- 
sult: Plutarch,  II«^  l<riSos  koI  ^OfflpOot;  Wiede- 
mann, The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptiant 
(New  York,  1897)  ;  Emian,  Life  in  Ancient 
Egypt  (London,  1894)  ;  Brugsch,  Religion  vnd 
Mythologie  der  alten  Aegypter  (Leipzig,  1885- 
90)  ;  Milne,  .1  History  of  Egypt  Under  Roman 
Rule  (New  York,  1898).  See  Hab(EBIS;  Hobus; 
OsiBis;  and  the  paragraph  on  ancient  religion 
in  the  article  Egypt. 

I'SIS.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  upper 
course  of  the  English  Thames  (q.v.). 

ISIS  AND  SEE'APIS.  Temple  of.  A  great 
temple  in  ancient  Rome,  situated  on  the  Campus 
Martins  near  the  Baths  of  Agrippa.  The  temple 
itself,  a  pure  Egyptian  structure,  was  built  of 
material  transported  from  the  Nile.  It  was  in- 
closed by  a  peristyle  dating  from  Domitian's  time 
and  closely  resembling  the  inclosing  wall  of  his 
Forum,  and  was  approached  by  a  sacred  avenue, 
on  the  sides  of  which  many  great  works  of 
Egyptian  art  were  set  up.  At  each  end  of  the 
avenue  stood  a  gateway  with  two  obelisks,  of 
which  one  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  della  Ro- 
tonda,  one  in  the  Villa  Mattel,  and  one  in  the 
Piazza  dei  Cinquecento.  Many  important  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the 
temple,  chief  among  them  the  Tiber  statue  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  Nile  group,  both  of  which  were 
carried  away  by  the  French  in  1803.  The  Nile 
was  returned  after  Napoleon's  fall,  and  now 
stands  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  Other  important 
finds  were  the  reclining  statue  of  the  Ocean,  in 
the  Naples  Musetmi,  two  sphinxes,  various  por- 
trait statues,  relief  colimms,  and  other  archi- 
tectural remains. 

ISKANDEB,  ^-skan'der.  (1)  The  Turkish 
form  of  Alexander.  (2)  The  nom-de-plume  of 
Alexander  Herzen  (q.v.),  a  Russian  politician 
and  publicist. 

ISKANDSBinr,  ^skan'de-roon'.  A  city  of 
Turkey  in  Asia.    See  Aixxaxdretta. 

ISLA,  esia,  Jost  Fraxcisco  de  (1703-81). 
A  Jesuit  preacher  and  satirist,  bom  in  Segovia, 
Spain.  He  was  a  man  of  acute  wit  and  in- 
tense humor.  He  ridiculed  a  religious  festival 
at  Salamanca  and  a  royal  pageant  at  Pamplona 
in  his  Triunfo  del  amor  y  de  la  lealtad.  an  ironi- 
cal eulogy  so  artfully  disguised  that  at  first  it 
was  regarded  as  an  honest  adulation,  but  upon 
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its  burlesque-  character  becoming  known  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  city.  His  most  important 
satire  was  the  Historia  del  famoso  predicador 
Fray  Gerundio  de  Campazas  (1758),  in  whose 
adventure  he  held  up  to  public  contempt  the  igno- 
rance and  audacity  of  the  itinerant  friars  of  the 
time,  and  ridiculed  unmercifully  their  debased 
pulpit  oratory.  It  was  condemned  in  1760  by 
the  Inquisition  on  the  clamor  of  the  lower  clergy, 
but  his  popularity  saved  him  from  personal  per- 
secution. Of  Isla's  other  productions,  may  be 
mentioned:  El  Ciceron,  which  purports  to  be  a 
life  of  Cicero,  but  is  really  a  satirical  presenta- 
tion of  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  the  time  (this 
work  was  finished  in  Italy,  whither  the  author 
went  in  1767  when  the  expulsion  of  his  Order 
from  Spain  doomed  him  to  expatriation,  and 
still  remains  unedited)  ;  the  Juventud  triunfante 
(1727),  his  earliest  work,  and  one  in  which  the 
satirical  aim  is  most  cunningly  hidden ;  the 
Cartas  de  Juan  de  la  Encina  (1784),  which 
assails  the  charlatanry  of  Spanish  physicians; 
his  Cartas  familiares  (2d  ed.  1790)  ;  the  Ser- 
mones  (1792),  not  so  attractive  as  his  satirical 
treatment  of  the  conventional  sermon  of  the  time 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  Apart  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Fray  Gerundio,  Isla  owes  his  chief 
fame  to  his  translation  of  the  picaresque  novel 
of  Le  Sage,  the  Gil  Bias.  Consult  De  Calas,  Vida 
de  J.  F.  de  Ida  (Madrid,  1803)  ;  selections  from 
his  works  in  Biblioteca  de  autores  espatioles,  vol. 
XV.  (Madrid,  1850)  ;  Goudeau,  Les  precheurs  bur- 
lesques en  Espagne  (Paris,  1891);  Lintilhac, 
Le  Sage  (Paris,  1893). 

ISLA  DE  LEON,  es'la  da  la-on'.  An  island 
in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.     See  San  Fernando. 

ISLAM,  izlam,  Ar.  pron.  is-lam'  (Ar.,  sub- 
mission, from  salima,  to  be  safe).  The  name 
used  by  Mohammedans  as  the  designation  for 
their  religion.  It  may  be  traced  back  to  Mo- 
hammed. Literally,  it  means  a  causing  to  be 
sound  or  safe,  or  that  which  makes  safe,  but  is 
commonly  interpreted  to  mean  complete  and  en- 
tire submission  of  body  and  soul  to  God  (Allah), 
His  will  and  His  service,  as  set  forth  in  the 
articles  of  faith,  the  commands  and  ordinances 
believed  to  have  been  revealed  by  God  to  His 
Prophet  Mohammed.  The  more  usual  designa- 
tion of  the  religion  among  Western  peoples  is 
Mohammedanism    ( q.v. ) . 

ISLAMABAD,  is-lli'ma-bad'.  A  city  of  Brit- 
ish India.     See  Ciiittagong. 

ISLAND  (AS.  iglond,  eglond,  Icel.  eyland, 
Ger.  Eiland,  from  AS.  ig,  eg,  Icel.  ey,  OHG. 
ouwa,  Ger.  Au,  island;  connected  with  AS.  ea, 
Goth,  ahwa,  OHG.  aha,  Lat.  aqua,  water  +  AS., 
Icel.  land,  OHG.  lant,  Ger.  Land,  land ;  connected 
with  Ir.  lann,  land,  Welsh  llan,  land,  OChurch 
Slav,  lendina,  waste  land,  OPruss.  lindan,  valley ; 
influenced  by  popular  etymology  with  the  unre- 
lated isle).  A  relatively  small  body  of  land  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  water.  Prinj^rily  it  differs 
from  a  continent  only  in  size,  although  continents 
have  a  physical  and  biological  individuality  which 
islands  do  not  possess.  Islands  are  formed  in 
various  ways.  Those  of  continental  character  are 
separated  by  short  stretches  of  usually  shallow 
water  from  the  mainland  Avith  which  they  have 
a  geological  similarity.  They  may  be  formed 
either  by  marine  erosion,  or  by  subsidence  of 
the  coast  beneath  ocean  level.  The  small  islands 
off  Norway,  Scotland,  Maine,  and  Patagonia  are 


to  be  regarded  as  the  remnants  of  hills  and 
mountains,  of  which  the  basal  portions  and  inter- 
vening valleys  have  been  'drowned'  by  a  general 
subsidence.  The  British  Isles,  Sicily,  and  Japan 
represent  larger  land  masses,  whose  former  union 
with  the  mainland  is  indicated  by  submarine 
banks;  Madagascar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  deep  channel  from  the  African  coast. 
Another  type  of  continental  islands  owes  its 
origin  to  the  constructive  work  of  rivers,  such 
as  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Mississippi  ( see  Delta  ) ,  or  to  ocean  currents, 
such  as  the  sandbars  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Islands  of  coral  formation 
are  usually  low  and  limited  to  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  oceans.  (See  Coral  Island  and 
Coral  Reef.)  Volcanic  islands,  consisting  of 
active  or  extinct  lava-cones,  occur  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  while  in 
the  Atlantic  they  are  represented  by  Saint 
Helena,  Ascension,  and  the  Azores.  Submarine 
eruptions  leading  to  the  construction  of  cones 
above  sea-level  have  taken  place  in  recent  times. 
The  island  of  Johanna  Bogoslava,  in  Alaska,  ap- 
peared in  1796,  and  four  years  later  had  grown 
to  a  height  of  3000  feet.  Another  noted  in- 
stance is  Graham  Island  (Ferdinandea)  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  was  thrown  up  in  1831, 
reaching  a  height  of  200  feet,  and  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  three  miles.  This  island  soon  dis- 
appeared. Oceanic  islands — i.e.  those  situated 
far  from  continental  lands — with  but  few  excep- 
tions, are  of  volcanic  or  coral  growth. 

Islands  are  subject  to  changes  of  form  and 
contour  by  various  physical  agencies.  They  may 
be  gradually  consumed,  owing  to  the  erosive  ac- 
tion of  waves  and  currents,  until  their  former 
existence  is  made  known  only  by  a  submarine 
platform.  Helgoland,  in  the  North  Sea,  has 
suffered  thus  for  many  centuries;  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  England  is  Avasting  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Volcanic  islands  are  liable  to  destruction  by 
violent  explosions,  such  as  that  occurring  at 
Krakatoa  in  1883.  Under  certain  conditions, 
islands  lying  near  the  coasts  of  continents  may 
be  united  to  the  latter;  the  peninsula  of  Shan- 
tung, once  insulated,  has  been  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  the  growth  of  the  Hoang-ho  delta. 

Island  Flora.  The  floras  of  isolated  oceanic 
islands,  such  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Gala- 
pagos Islands,  are  very  different  from  the  floras 
of  the  continents.  These  differences  in  most 
cases  affect  not  only  species,  but  also  genera, 
and  in  one  or  tw^o  cases  there  are  even  distinct 
families  which  are  confined  to  oceanic  islands; 
in  fact,  island  floras  are  the  most  endemic  (see 
Endemism)  of  all  floras.  The  reason  for  these 
phenomena  is  doubtless  that  islands  have  long 
been  isolated  from  continents,  and  the  progress 
of  evolution  has  been  peciiliar  to  the  various 
islands  themselves  and  uninterrupted  by  outside 
invasions.  Not  only  do  islands  show  peculiar 
floristic  types,  as  has  been  shoAvn,  but  they  are 
also  rich  in  certain  plant  families,  among  which 
the  ferns  have  a  predominant  importance.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  abundance  of  ferns  on 
oceanic  islands  is  due  to  the  much  greater  ease 
of  migration  that  ferns  possess  as  compared  with 
seed-plants,  by  reason  of  the  light  spores  that 
can  be  carried  for  long  distances  in  the  wind. 
Islands  also  have  a  large  number  of  plants  whose 
seeds  are  scattered  by  birds,  by  water-currents, 
or  by  man. 
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Island  Favsa.  For  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  fauna  of  islands,  see  Isolation. 
Examples  of  individual  peculiarities  in  island 
faunas  will  be  found  under  Galapagos  Islands, 
etc. 

BiBUOGRAPiiY.  Suess,  Da»  Antlitz  der  Erde 
(Stuttgart,  1885,  1888)  ;  de  la  No§  and  de  Mar- 
gerie,  Lcs  formes  du  Terrain  (Paris,  1888)  ;  Wal- 
lace,  Island   Life    (London,   1891). 

ISLAND  CITY,  The.    A  name  for  Montreal. 

ISLAND  NUMBER  TEN.  An  island  which 
existed,  until  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  in 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  40  miles  below 
Columbus,  Ky.  (near  the  boundary  line  between 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee),  thus  named  from  its 
position  in  the  series  of  islands  below  Cairo, 
111.  After  the  first  Confederate  line  in  the  West 
had  been  broken  by  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson  ( q.v. ) ,  the  garrison  at  Columbus, 
Ky.,  constituting  the  Confederate  left  flank,  was 
withdrawn  to  New  Madrid  (q.v.)  and  Island 
Number  Ten  and  placed  in  command  of  (jSeneral 
McGown,  who  was  later  replaced  by  General 
Mackall.  Early  in  March,  1862,  a  Federal  army 
under  General  Pope  and  a  Federal  fleet  under 
Commotlore  Foote  advanced  against  these  posi- 
tions. On  the  16th  Xew  Madrid  surrendered  to 
Pope,  who  then  marched  about  25  miles  down  the 
river,  and  with  the  assistance  of  transports  which 
had  been  brought  through  a  laboriously  con- 
structed channel,  across  a  peninsula  formed  by 
a  loop  in  the  Mississippi,  from  a  point  above  the 
island  of  Xew  Madrid,  succeeded  in  attaining  the 
Confederate  rear  at  Tipton^nlle,  the  Confederate 
batteries  along  the  east  bank  having  been  pre- 
viously silenced  by  the  gunboats  Carondelet  and 
Pittsburgh,  which,  under  Captain  Walke  and 
Lieutenant-Commander  Thompson,  had  success- 
fully run  by  the  island  on  April  3d  and  April  7th, 
respectively.  Meanwhile  Foote's  fleet  had  kept 
up  a  fairly  continuous  though  ineffective  bom- 
bardment. The  Confederate  garrison,  which  num- 
bered between  6000  and  7000,  threatened  in  front 
and  rear,  and  completely  cut  ofT  from  retreat  by 
the  Federal  forces  and  impenetrable  swamps, 
finally  surrendered  on  April  7th.  The  Federal 
loss  was  less  than  a  dozen  men.  The  cutting  of 
the  channel  across  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Icop  in  the  river  required  great  labor  and  con- 
siderable engineering  skill,  while  the  running  of 
the  batteries  by  Henry  Walke  (q.v.)  was  not 
only  one  of  the  most  dramatic  deeds  of  the  war, 
but  completely  overcame  the  Confederate  defense 
of  this  position.  After  the  war  the  old  Island 
Number  Ten  was  gradually  washed  away  by  the 
river,  and  a  new  one  was  slowly  formed  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Consult :  Johnson  and  Buel  ( edi- 
tors). Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Ciril  War,  vol. 
i.  (4  vols..  New  York.  1887)  :  Mahan,  The  Gulf 
and  Inland  VTriters   (New  York.  1883). 

ISLAND  OF  SAINTS  (Lat.  Insula  Sancto- 
rum). A  name  given  to  Ireland  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  her  great  number  of  ecclesiastics  and 

missionaries. 

ISLANDS  OF  THE  BLESSED  (Lat.  For- 
tunat(B  Insula,  Gk.  ai  tQp  fuixdpwv  pijaoi,  hai  ton 
makaron  nesoi) .  According  to  an  old  Greek  mvth, 
certain  islands  situated  toward  the  edge  of  the 
western  ocean,  where  was  the  abode,  not  of  de- 
parted spirits,  but  of  certain  favored  mortals, 
rescued  from  death  by  the  gods.  Here  life  was 
most  easy,  the  climate  soft  and  springlike,  and 


there  was  abundance  of  all  things.  Homer  call* 
the  spot  the  Elysian  Pkin  (Od.,  iv.,  563),  but 
Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  168,  and  Pindar,  OL,  ii., 
with  later  poets,  speak  of  islands.  Later  authors 
identified  the  islands  with  the  Canaries,  lying 
outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

ISLAND  OF  THE  SEVEN  CITIES.  A  leg- 
endary island  settled  by  seven  bishops  and 
refugees  from  Spain  and  Portugal  at  the  time  of 
the  Moorish  Conquest. 

ISLAY,  I'l&.  A  Scottish  island,  one  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  included  in  Argyllshire,  15  miles 
west  of  the  Peninsula  of  Cantire,  and  southwest 
of  the  island  of  Jura,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Sound  of  Islay  (Map:  Scotland,  B 
4).  Area,  220  square  miles,  of  which  about 
22,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  north  of 
the  island  is  hilly,  and  along  the  eastern  shore 
runs  a  ridge  rising  from  800  to  1400  feet  in 
height.  The  central  and  western  districts  are 
undulating  or  flat.  NVhisky-distilling  is  the 
principal  industry.     Population,  in  1901,  6891. 

ISLE^BrCS,  Magisteb.  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  Luther's  disciple  Johann  Agricola 
(q.v.). 

ISLE  OF  LADIES.  A  poem  attributed  to 
Chaucer,  which  first  appeared  in  Speght's  edition 
(1597)  of  Chaucer.  It  is  also  called  "Chaucer's 
Dream." 

ISLE  OF  LANTERNS.  In  Rabelais's  Pan- 
tagruel,  an  island  peopled  by  pretended  wise 
men. 

ISLE  OF  MAN.    See  Man,  Isle  of. 

ISLE  OF  PINES,  or  Sp.,  Isla  de  Ptnos,  e'sli 
d&  pe'nx6s.  An  island  belonging  to  Cuba,  situated 
about  40  miles  southeast  of  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rfo  (Map:  (?uba,  B  5). 
It  is  almost  circular  in  outline,  with  a  diameter  of 
about  40  miles  and  an  area  of  1214  square  miles. 
It  is  hilly  and  well  forested  with  pine,  cedar,  and 
mahogany  in  the  northern  part,  while  the  south- 
em  consists  of  a  low  marsh,  similar  to  the  Ever- 
glades of  Florida,  covered  with  mangrove  thickets 
and  presenting  a  luxuriant  wealth  of  native  flora 
and  faima.  The  soil  of  the  northern  part  is  sandy 
and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  pineapples  and 
potatoes,  the  latter  being  of  excellent  quality. 
There  are  some  mineral  deposits,  of  which  only 
the  marble-quarries  are  exploited.  Cattle-raising 
is,  however,  the  chief  source  of  wealth  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  in  1899  numbered  3199,  chiefly 
concentrated  in  the  town  of  Santa  F§  and  the 
capital,  Nueva  (5erona,  situated  near  the  northern 
coast.  See  Brvan,  Our  Islands  and  Their  People 
(New  York.  1899>. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.    See  Wight,  Isle  of. 

ISLES,  Lords  of  the.  A  line  of  Scottish 
chiefs,  celebrated  in  poetrj'  and  romance.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  notes  to  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  speaks  of  Somerled  as  Lord  of  the  Isles; 
but  it  is  probably  more  correct  to  speak  of  him 
as  King  of  the  Isles.  The  later  lords  of  the  isles 
traced  their  descent  from  him.  He  appears 
prominently  in  Scottish  history  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  during  the  reigns  of  David 
I  and  his  grandson  and  successor.  Malcolm  IV. 
The  race  to  which  he  belonged  is  uncertain; 
probably,  like  most  of  his  subjects,  he  was  of 
mixed  descent,  Norwegian  and  Celtic.  Barbour 
says  that  one  of  his  descendants,  Angus  of  the 
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Isles,  gave  his  fealty  to  Bruce  when  the  latter 
was  most  hard  pressed  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  receiving  him  into  his  castle  of  Dunaverty, 
and  that  he  afterwards  fought  under  the  Great 
King  at  Bannockburn.  This  chief  is  the  hero  of 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  but  his  name,  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  has  been  changed  to  Ronald.  John 
Macdonald,  first  Lord  of  the  Isles,  son  of  Angus 
Og,  received  a  grant  from  Edward  Baliol  of  Mull, 
Skye,  Isla,  Giblia,  Kintyre,  Knapdale,  and  other 
lands.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert 
II.,  founder  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  During  the 
troubled  and  disastrous  reign  of  David  II.,  John 
of  the  Isles  was  able  to  maintain  himself  in  a 
state  of  practical  independence  of  the  Scottish 
Crown.  He  was  at  last,  however,  compelled  to 
submit.  He  met  David  at  Inverness  in  1369,  and 
gave  hostages  for  his  fidelity.  He  died  about 
1386.  The  most  powerful  of  this  race  was  Don- 
ald, eldest  son  of  John.  He  set  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land at  defiance,  and  made  treaties  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  with  the  kings  of  England.  He 
married  Mary  Leslie,  daughter  of  Euphemia, 
Countess  of  Ross.  Mary's  brother,  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Ross,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Regent  Albany,  left  an  only  child,  who  be- 
came a  nun.  Donald  claimed  the  earldom  in  his 
wife's  right,  and  when  his  claim  was  refused  by 
the  Regent  he  prepared  to  maintain  it  by  force. 
Taking  possession  of  Ross,  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army  from  Inverness,  through  Moray 
and  Aberdeenshire,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the 
burgh  of  Aberdeen.  Donald  was  defeated  at  Har- 
law  by  the  Earl  o<f  Mar  on  July  25,  1411.  He  died 
about  1420  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alex- 
ander. John,  son  of  Alexander,  in  1463  made 
a  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  by  which 
he  promised  to  assist  the  English  monarch  in 
the  conquest  of  Scotland. 

Throughout  their  history  the  Lords  of  the  Isles 
plotted  against  the  Scottish  Crown  and  were  a 
constant  menace  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  realm. 
The  last  lord  was  John,  who  forfeited  his  title  in 
1493.  After  him  there  were  several  spurious 
claimants.  In  1540  the  Crown  annexed  the  lord- 
ship of  the  Isles.  Consult:  Gregory,  History  of 
the  Western  Highlands  (Glasgow,  1881)  ;  Skene, 
The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  edited  by  Macbain 
(Sterling,  1902)  ;  Mackenzie,  History  of  the  Mac- 
donalds   (Inverness,  1882). 

ISLES  OF  SHOALS.  A  cluster  of  eight  bar- 
ren, rocky  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the 
coast  of  New  Hampshire,  10  miles  southeast  of 
Portsmouth  (Map:  New  Hampshire,  L  10).  The 
two  largest  are  Appledore,  containing  400  acres, 
and  Star,  150  acres.  On  these  are  large  hotels 
for  visitors,  who  resort  there  for  the  sea  air, 
boating,  and  fishing.  A  steamer  runs  daily  from 
Portsmouth.  On  White  Island  is  a  revolving 
light  87  feet  above  the  sea.  These  islands  are 
inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen. 

ISLETA,  e-sla'ta.  An  important  pueblo  of 
Tewan  stock,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  a  few  miles  below  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  It  ranks  third  among  the  pueblos,  com- 
ing after  Zuiii  and  Laguna,  with  a  population  of 
about  1030.  As  in  all  other  pueblos,  the  people 
are  peaceable,  industrious,  and  self-supporting, 
the  official  returns  for  1900  showing  over  3500 
bushels  of  wheat  and  nearly  12,000  bushels  of 
corn  to  their  credit,  besides  miscellaneous  vege- 
tables, all  produced  from  an  arid  soil  by  aid  of 
native  irrigation. 


Isleta,  or  Ysleta,  is  also  the  name  of  a,  small 
pueblo  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
about  14  miles  below  El  Paso,  in  Texas.  It  was 
originally  established  under  mission  auspices  by 
refugees  from  the  original  Isleta,  above  noted; 
Avho  accompanied  the  Spanish  army  on  its  re- 
treat from  New  Mexico  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  in 
1680.  Although  considerably  Mexicanized,  the 
inhabitants  still  keep  their  Indian  form  of  gov- 
ernment, their  dances,  foot-races,  and  language. 
See  also  Pueulo. 

ISLE  VEBTE,  el  vert.  A  town,  island,  and 
river  of  Quebec,  Canada.  The  town  is  the  capital 
of  Temiscouata  County,  and  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Isle  Verte  River  and  opposite  the  Isle  Verte 
(Map:  Quebec,  G  2).  It  has  a  station  on  the 
International  Railway.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  French  Canadians.  Population  (esti- 
mated), 1150. 

ISLEWORTH,  iFwerth.  A  suburb  of  Lon- 
don.    See  Heston  and  Isleworth. 

ISLINGTON,  iz'ling-ton.  A  metropolitan 
borough  of  London,  in  Middlesex,  comprising 
four  parliamentary  divisions,  two  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  Saint  Paul's.  In  Liverpool  Road 
is  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall  with  a  capacity 
for  50,000  persons,  in  which  the  national  horse 
and  cattle  and  other  great  shows  are  held.  Pop- 
ulation of  borough,  in  1891,  319,155;  in  1901j 
334,928. 

ISa:.IP.  A  town  in  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  40 
miles  east  of  New  York  City,  on  Great  South 
Bay,  and  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  (Map: 
New  York,  G  5).  It  is  about  20  miles  in  length 
and  10  miles  in  width,  comprising  a  number  of 
villages.  Islip  is  a  summer  resort  with  many 
costly  residences.  Great  South  Bay,  attractive 
for  sailing,  is  frequented  also  at  other  seasons  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
town  are  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  Saint; 
Joseph's  Convent,  and  a  fish  hatchery.  Another 
point  of  interest  is  the  Fire  Island  Lighthouse, 
166  feet  high.  Blue  Point  oysters  are  shipped  in 
great  quantities.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
supervisor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  town  board, 
made  up  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  town 
clerk,  and  the  supervisor.  Population,  in  1890, 
8783;  in  1900,  12,545. 

ISMAIL,  es'ma-eF.  Capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Government  of  Bessarabia, 
Russia,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kilia, 
an  arm  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  Rumanian 
frontier  (Map:  Russia,  C  5).  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain  and  other  agricultural 
products  and  has  a  custom-house.  Its  position 
on  the  frontier  adds  greatly  to  its  commercial 
importance.  Its  manufacturing  establishments 
include  a  large  number  of  flour-mills,  brick-kilns, 
a  crockery-kiln,  tannery,  etc.  Steamships  con- 
nect it  with  Odessa  and  other  Black  Sea  and 
Danube  ports.  Population,  in  1897,  31,300.  Is- 
mail is  mentioned  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a 
fortress,  and  was  of  great  strategical  importance 
under  the  Turkish  rule.  In  1632  it  was  sacked 
by  the  Cossacks.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Suvaroff  in  December,  1799;  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Russia  in  1812;  was  assigned  to  Mol- 
davia by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Riissia  again  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of 
1878. 
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ISOBABOMETBIC  LINES. 


ISMAILIA,  ^s'm&e'l^ft.    A  village  of  Africa. 

S«e  UONDOKUKO. 

ISMAILIA.  A  town  on  the  Suez  Canal 
(q.v.). 

ISMAILIS,  es'mft-e'lez.  See  Mohammedan 
Sects. 

ISMAIL  PASHA,  es'iua-el'  pi-sha'  (1830- 
95).  Viceroy  and  Khedive  of  Egj'pt.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  (q.v.),  and  was 
born  at  Cairo,  December  31,  1830.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  Egj'pt  was 
dispatched  on  diplomatic  missions  to  several 
European  capitals.  Subsequently  he  was  ap- 
pointed regent  by  his  uncle.  Said  Pasha,  during 
his  absence  in  Europe.  In  1861  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  carried  on  a  vic- 
torious campaign  against  the  Sudanese  tribes. 
On  the  death  of  Said  Pasha  in  1863  he  succeeded 
him  as  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  During  the  Civil  War 
in  America  he  acquired  vast  wealth  by  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  Regarding  the  construction  of 
the  Suez  Canal  (begun  under  Said  Pasha)  as 
advantageous  for  Egypt,  he  actively  encouraged 
the  enterprise.  In  1866  he  secured  from  the 
Sultan  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt  in  his  direct  line,  and  in  1867  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Khedive.  Not 
satisfied  with  these  privileges,  he  demanded 
more,  threatening  to  withdraw  the  troops  he 
had  sent  against  the  Cretan  insurgents  and  to 
seize  Crete  if  his  demands  were  refused.  By 
the  advice  of  foreign  powers,  he  recalled  his 
demand.  Nevertheless,  by  extending  his  rule  over 
the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  by  making  foreign 
leans  for  the  increase  of  his  army  and  navy,"  and 
by  proposing  the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
he  made  himself  practically  an  independent  sov- 
ereign. The  Sultan  commanded  him  to  reduce 
his  army,  recall  his  orders  for  ironclads  and 
breech-loaders,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
traction of  foreign  loans,  threatening  him  with 
deposition  if  he  refused.  Not  receiving  the  ex- 
pected aid  from  Russia  and  other  powers,  Ismail 
submitted.  Later  he  received  new  prerogatives, 
giving  him  control  of  his  army,  and  liberty  to 
make  loans  and  commercial  treaties.  By  the 
building  of  public  roads,  the  introduction  of 
new  methods  of  agriculture,  and  other  innova- 
tions, he  endeavored  to  improve  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country  and  to  civilize  the  sur- 
rounding tribes.  But  the  progressive  measures 
of  the  Khedive  were  accompanied  by  a  reckless 
extravagance  which  involved  the  country  to  the 
limit  of  its  resources  and  made  it  dependent  upon 
the  great  financial  powers.  In  1879  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  England,  in  view  of  the 
wretched  economic  condition  of  Egypt  and  the 
large  interests  of  their  own  citizens  in  the  admin- 
istration, determined  to  interfere  in  behalf  of 
good  government,  and  united  in  demanding  of 
the  Porte  that  the  Khedive  should  commit  the 
portfolios  of  finance  and  public  works  to  English 
and  French  ministers.  The  Khedive  resented,  any 
interference  of  the  Western  powers  with  Egyp- 
tian affairs.  The  Sultan  then  offered  to  depose  Is- 
mail Pasha,  and  to  appoint  Halim  Pasha.  Ismail's 
uncle,  as  his  successor;  but  the  powers  advised 
the  Khedive  to  abdicate,  promising  to  support 
his  son,  Tewfik.  The  Sultan  acquiesced  in  the 
course  recommended,  and  on  .June  26,  1879,  he 
signed  the  firman  deposing  the  Khedive  in  favor 
of  his  son,  Prince  Mohammed  Tewfik.    Ismail  at 


once  complied  with  the  demand,  and  his  son  wafl 
proclaimed  Khedive,  aa  Tewfik  I.  Ismail  re- 
ceived an  annual  allowance  of  £50,000  and  left 
Egypt  for  Naples.  In  1888  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Constantinople,  where  he  died  March  2, 
1895.     See  Egypt. 

ISMENE,  Is-me'nfe  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'la/ifyvti). 
In  CJreek  mythologj',  the  daughter  of  Qidipus  and 
Jocasta,  and  sister  of  Antigone   (q.v.). 

ISMID,  Is-mM',  or  IZMID^  Iz-med'.  The 
modern  name  of  Nicomedia  (q.v.). 

ISNABD,  i'nUr',  Maximin  (1758-1830).  A 
French  politician,  bom  at  Grasse.  In  1791  he 
was  Deputy  from  Var  to  the  National  Assembly, 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold- 
ness and  eloquence.  He  was  reelected  in  1792. 
He  joined  the  Girondists,  and  was  arrested  in 
June,  1793,  but  escaped  and  concealed  himself 
until  the  fall  of  Ro.bespierre.  He  appeared  again 
in  the  Assembly,  and  afterwards  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  From  a  violent 
radical  he  developed  into  an  advocate  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Napoleon  (see  his  Reflexions  relatives 
an  senatus — cotisulte  du  28  floreal,  an  XII., 
1804),  and  served  the  Restoration  so  faithfully 
that  he  was  pardoned  for  having  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI. 

ISOBABOMETBIC  (rs6-b5r'6-mgt'rik) 
LINES  (from  Gk.  iaot,  isos,  equal  -f-  Eng.  baro- 
metric, from  Gk.  ^pos,  baros,  weight  -+-  fierpov, 
metron,  measure) ,  or  Isobars.  Lines  joining  the 
places  at  which  the  atmospheric  pressure  re- 
duced to  a  common  level  is  the  same.  Ordinarily 
the  weather  maps  show  the  isobars  for  sea-level, 
and  by  recent  decisions  of  the  International 
Meteorological  Congress  the  barometric  indica- 
tions must  also  be  corrected  -for  the  influence  of 
the  variations  of  gravity  so  that  atmospheric 
pressures  may  all  be  expressed  in  uniform  abso- 
lute measures.  Formerly  meteorologists  avoided 
the  troubles  and  uncertainties  of  the  reduction  to 
sea-level  by  using  the  departures  of  individual 
barometric  readings  from  the  normal  reading  of 
that  instrument.  These  isabnormal  lines  were 
then  plausibly  converted  into  isobarometric  lines 
by  assuming  that  the  normal  pressure  at  sea- 
kvel  was  everywhere  the  same,  namely,  760  mil- 
limeters, or  30  inches,  and  adding  the  departures 
from  the  normal  algebraically  to  this  assumed 
normal.  The  resulting  pressures  were  assumed 
to  represent  closely  the  result  that  would  have 
been  given  by  reduction  to  sea-level.  In  1857 
Ferrel  showed  that  the  normal  barometric  pres- 
sure at  sea-level  could  not  possibly  be  uniform, 
but  must  be  lower  in  the  polar  and  higher  in  the 
tropical  regions.  In  1868  Buchan  showed  that 
the  pressures  are  higher  over  the  continents  in 
the  winter  and  over  the  oceans  in  the  summer. 
Since  these  dates  the  importance  of  correct  iso- 
bars based  upon  a  correct  method  of  reduction  to 
sea-level  has  been  more  and  more  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

The  term  'isobarometric'  was  applied  by 
Kaemtz,  about  1830,  to  lines  representing  the 
oscillations  of  the  barometer  or  its  range  from 
maximum  to  minimum  during  any  month  or 
year,  but  this  usage  is  now  obsolete.  These  oscil- 
lations are  greatest  in  regions  subject  to  the 
passage  of  severe  and  numerous  storms.  They 
ore  greater  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  than  in  the  southern  portion  or  in  cor- 
responding latitudes  on  land. 
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The  distance  between  two  neighboring  isobars 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  winds  are  less, 
and  vice  versa,  the  distance  is  small  when  the 
winds  are  strongest.  The  rate  of  change  of  pres- 
sure in  a  unit  of  horizontal  distance  is  called  the 
gradient  of  pressure.  This  barometric  gradient 
may  be  as  large  as  5  millimeters  or  0.25  inch 
of  barometric  pressure  per  degree  of  a  great  circle 
when  gales  of  wind  prevail,  and  much  greater  in 
the  narrow  region  around  a  storm  centre  within 
which  hurricane  winds  prevail.  The  barometric 
gradients  attending  storm  winds  must  not  be 
considered  as  producing  the  winds.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Avinds  have  a  great  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  gradients,  and  much  steeper  ones 
would  occur  if  the  resistances  to  the  motion  of 
the  wind  did  not  prevent.  Maps  of  isobars  and 
gradients  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
article  on  Meteorology   ( q.v. ) . 

I'SOBXI-'TANE.    See  Butane  and  Isobutane, 

ISOCTHEIMONAL  (i's6-ki'm6-nal)  LINES. 
Lines  that  connect  places  having  the  same  win- 
ter temperature.     See  Isothermal  Lines. 

ISOCHRONISM,  i-sok'ro-nism  (from  iso- 
chronous, from  Gk.  IcrSxpovos,  isochronos,  equal 
in  time,  from  t<ros,  isos,  equal  +  xP^^o^>  chronos, 
time).  A  pendulum  is  isochronous  when  its  vi- 
brations are  performed  in  equal  times,  whether 
these  vibrations  be  large  or  small;  and  it  can 
possess  this  property  by  being  constrained  to 
move  in  a  cycloidal  arc.  (See  Cycloid.)  Huy- 
gens,  who  is  believed  to  have  first  applied  the 
pendulum  to  clocks  (q.v.),  made  his  pendulum 
isochronous  by  causing  its  string  to  wrap  and 
imwrap  itself  round  two  equal  cycloidal  cheeks, 
the  diameter  of  whose  generating  circle  was  equal 
to  half  ihe'  length  of  the  pendulum.  This  device 
is  no  longer  used,  however,  and  isochronism  is 
closely  approximated  in  practice  by  causing  the 
pendulum  to  describe  a  very  small  circular  arc. 
The  term  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the 
balance  of  watches. 

ISOCHRONOUS  CTJBVE.    See  Cycloid. 

ISOCLINAL,  T's6-kli'nal  (from  Gk.  Uos,  isos, 
equal  +  KXlveiv,  klinein,  to  incline),  or  Isoclinic 
Line.  An  imaginary  line  on  the  earth's  surface, 
such  that  at  all  points  on  it  the  'dip'  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  which  is  suspended  free  to  turn  in 
any  direction  is  the  same.  (See  Magnetism, 
Terrestrial,  where  will  be  found  maps  showing 
isoclinals.)  These  lines  are,  in  a  general  sense, 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  equal  latitude  on  the 
earth,  but  this  is,  of  course,  only  a  rough  rela- 
tion. At  two  points  in  the  earth's  surface  the 
magnetic  needle  is  supposed  to  point  vertically 
downward.  The  positions  now  assigned  these 
points,  sometimes  called  the  magnetic  'poles'  of 
the  earth,  are  latitude  70°  5'  N.,  longitude  96° 
43'  W.,  and  latitude  73°  30'  S.,  longitude  147° 
30'  W.  The  main  agonic  line  (q.v.)  passes 
through  these  poles. 

ISOCBATES  (Lat.,  from  Gk.'IcroKpdrijs,  Zsofc- 
ratcs) .  Though  one  of  the  ten  Attic  orators  of 
the  Alexandrian  Canon,  Tsocrates  was  rather  a 
publicist  and  a  pamphleteer  than  an  orator.  His 
long  life  (B.C.  436-338),  as  De  Quincey  interest- 
ingly expounds  in  his  essay  on  Style,  spans  the 
century  from  Pericles  to  Alexander.  In  youth 
he  was  attached  to  the  Socratic  circle,  and 
Plato  in  the  Phwdrus  commends  him  above  other 
orators  for  a  certain  touch  of  philosophy  that 


might  lead  to  higher  things.  Elsewhere  Plato 
seems  to  allude  to  him  with  irony  as  a  rival 
teacher  and  the  exponent  of  a  competing  ideal 
of  culture.  His  first  school,  opened  at  Chios, 
was  probably  devoted  to  the  professional  rhet- 
oric of  the  law  courts,  and  he  himself  wrote 
forensic  speeches,  a  few  of  which  have  been 
preserved,  but  which  he  was  inclined  to  dis- 
avow in  later  days  when  his  school  at  Athens 
came  to  represent  what  he  regarded  as  the  more 
broad  and  liberal  training  in  essay-writing 
and  epideictic  (display)  oratory  on  large  po- 
litical and  Hellenic  themes.  From  personal 
participation  in  the  combats  of  the  law  courts 
or  the  assembly  he  was  shut  out  by  a  weak 
voice  and  an  invincible  timidity.  Isocrates 
stands  for  three  things:  (1)  The  idea  that  the 
Greeks  should  unite  to  conquer  Persia.  This  is 
set  forth  in  his  most  brilliant  performance,  the 
I'anegyricus,  which  cost  him  ten  years,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  published  at  Olympia  in 
B.C.  380.  Failing  to  influence  Athens  and  Sparta, 
he  appealed  to  individuals,  Jason  of  Pherae,  the 
tyrant  Dionysius,  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  legend 
consecrated  by  Milton's  sonnet  that  the  "dis- 
honest victory  at  Chaeronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 
killed  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent,"  is  suf- 
ficiently refuted  by  the  tone  of  the  letter  to 
Philip.  Indeed,  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alex- 
ander, though  not  accomplished  by  a  union  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  was  in  many  ways  a  striking 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Panegyricus. 
(2)  Isocrates's  ideal  of  culture  as  a  faculty  of 
elegant  disquisition  occupying  the  happy  mean  be- 
tween the  narrow  utilitarianism  of  the  advocate 
and  the  unprofitable  subtleties  of  a  Plato  is  to 
us,  as  exemplified  in  his  writings,  a  ridiculous  and 
platitudinous  thing.  But  nevertheless  his  school 
did  as  much  as  the  Academy  of  Plato  to  make 
the  Athens  of  the  fourth  century  the  schoolmis- 
tress of  Greece.  Dissertations  have  been  written 
about  his  pupils.  From  that  school,  says  Cicero, 
as  from  the  Trojan  horse,  a  company  of  naught 
but  chieftains  issued  forth.  (3)  Isocrates,  though 
not  himself  a  great  writer,  holds  a  great  place  in 
the  evolution  of  European  prose.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  brilliant  Sophist  Gorgias,  who  freely  em- 
ployed as  ornaments  of  prose  jingling  assonance, 
alliteration,  balanced  antithesis  of  thought  and 
expression,  striking  metaphor,  and  other  rhetori- 
cal features  of  Greek  poetry.  Isocrates  tem- 
pered the  excess  of  these  'Gorgian  figures,'  but 
retained  them  so  far  as  consonant  with  the 
genius  of  ornate  but  not  extravagant  prose.  He 
also  practiced  and  taught  the  smooth  organic 
structure  of  the  long  rhythmical  period,  the 
avoidance  of  hiatus,  the  conscious  variation  of 
phrase  and  selection  of  synonym.  These  and 
many  other  traits  of  style  employed  by  him  in 
a  mechanical  and  monotonous  way  w^ere  studied 
in  him  by  the  world's  three  great  masters  of 
prose,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  later,  Cicero.  And 
Cicero  has  made  them  the  common  property  of 
all  educated  men  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice. 

Isocrates's  twenty-one  orations  and  ten  pos- 
sibly genuine  letters  fill  two  small  volumes  of 
the  Teubner  texts.  They  have  never  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  would  probably  be  in- 
tolerably dull  in  any  but  their  Greek  dress. 
There  is  an  ample  analysis  and  account  of  all 
of  them  in  Jebb,  Attic  Orators,  vol.  ii.  (London, 
1876).  That  work  and  Blass,  Attische  Bered- 
samkeit  (Leipzig,  1868-80;  2d  ed.,  1887-93),  will 
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meet  all  ilie  needs  of  the  student.  There  is  a 
good  English  annotated  edition  of  the  Pane- 
gyricua  by  Sandys,  and  selected  orations  have 
been  editeid  with  German  notes  by  Kaucbenstein- 
Reinhardt    (Bt'rlin). 

I  SODIMOR'FHOUS  SERIES.     See  IsoilOB- 

PUISM. 

ISODYNAMIC  (r86^t-niim1k)  LIKES  (Gk. 
UxoSvvofiot,  isodi/namoa,  having  equal  power,  from 
Iffot.  isos,  equal  +  Si/nx/ut,  dynamis,  power, 
from  di/Mvtei,  dynaatkai,  to  be  able).  An  im- 
aginary line  on  the  earth's  surface,  such  that 
at  each  point  on  it  the  total  magnetic  force  due 
to  the  earth  has  the  same  numerical  value.  This 
force  is  not  a  maximum  at  the  magnetic  poles; 
but  there  are  two  points  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere and  two  in  the  Southern,  called  'foci,'  at 
which  the  force  is  a  maximum;  that  is,  at  each 
of  these  points  the  force  is  greater  than  for  any 
point  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

ISOGAMY,  1-sog'A-mI  (from  Gk.  f«roj.  isos, 
equal  -f  }«iM<>»,  gamos,  marriage).  A  condition  in 
plants  in  which  the  pairing  sex-cells  (gametes)  are 
similar,  that  is,  they  show  no  evident  distinction 
into  male  and  female.  Only  the  lowest  plants 
are  isogamous.  The  contrasting  term  is  'heterog- 
amy'   (q.v.).     See  Fertilization. 

I'SOGE'OTHERMS.  The  name  given  to  im- 
aginary zones  beneath  the  earth's  surface  passing 
through  points  of  equal  temperature. 

ISOGONIC  (i'sd^gonlk)  LINES  (from  Gk. 
tffOi,  isos,  equal  -\-  ywvla.  gonia,  angle).  Lines 
connecting  those  points  on  the  earth's  surface  at 
which  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from 
the  meridian,  or  the  so-called  magnetic  declina- 
tion, is  the  same.  The  isogonic  lines,  together  with 
the  isodynamic  and  isoclinic  lines,  when  drawn 
on  globes  or  maps,  give  a  complete  presentation 
of  the  magnetic  state  of  the  globe,  as  manifested! 
at  the  earth's  surface.  These  lines  cover  the 
globe  in  a  rather  irregular  manner  and  vary  in 
position,  not  only  slightly  from  hour  to  hour  and 
day  to  day.  but  quite  appreciably  from  year  to 
year,  which  latter  changes  arc  sp>oken  of  as  the 
secular  changes  in  terrestrial  magnetism.  A 
chart  showing  these  lines  Aill  be  found  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  ilAGXETisM.  Terrestrial,  which  should 
be  read  in  this  connection.  See  also  Decxina- 
Tiox  and  Compass. 

ISOGONISM.  i-sdg'A-nlzm.    See  Isomorphism. 

ISOLA  BELLA,  e'zd-U  b^lla.  One  of  the 
Borromean  Islands  (q.v.)  in  Lago  Maggiore 
(q.v.),  Italy. 

ISOLA  DEL  Lim,  d^l  le'r^.  A  city  in  the 
Province  of  Ca>erta.  Italy.  96  miles  northwest 
of  Naples,  on  the  rivers  Liri  (Liris)  and  Fibreno 
(Fibrenus),  which  furnish  power  for  paper  and 
woolen  factories  ( Map :  Italy,  F  2  K  As  the 
name  indicates,  the  main  town  is  on  an  island 
in  the  Liri.  which  has  magnificent  waterfalls  80 
feet  high.  Half  a  mile  beyond  the  picturesque  es- 
tate of  Count  Balsorano  are  the  twelfth-century 
Church  of  San  Domenico  and  the  tenth-century 
monastery  where  Gregory  VII.  was  once  a  monk. 
The  Isola  San  Paolo  is  supposed  to  be  the  Insula 
Arpinas,  where  Cicero  was  bom.  His  ancestral 
villa  here,  which  in  the  time  of  Domitian  be- 
longed to  the  poet  Silius  Italicus  (q.v.),  is  de- 
scribed by  him  De  Leg.  2,  3.  Five  miles  west  of 
Isola  Del  Liri  is  the  thirteenth-century  abbev  of 
Santi  Giovanni  c  Paolo  di  Casamari,  now  State 


property.  As  an  example  of  early  Gothic  it  is 
rivaled  in  Italy  only  by  the  Convent  of  Fossanova 
in  Sonnino  (q.v.).  The  name  Casamari  com- 
memorates the  birthplace  of  Marius,  who,  like 
Cicero,  made  his  home  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Arpino  (q.v.) — ancient  Arpinum.  Isola  has 
stone-quarries,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  Pop- 
ulation (commune),  in  1881,  6489;  in  1901,  8202. 

ISOLA  GSOSSA,  grWak.  A  k>Qg  and  nar- 
row island  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  Austria. 
Area,  35  square  miles  (Map:  Austria,  D  5).  It 
is  poorly  watered,  but  nevertheless  produces 
stmthern  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  olives,  and  figa. 
It  has  a  population  of  over  3000,  mostly  Croata, 
and  its  chief  town.  Sale,  has  a  harbor,  a  light- 
house, and  a  population  of  over  700. 

ISOLA  MADBE,  ma'drft.  One  of  the  Borro- 
mean Islands  (q.v.)  in  Lago  Maggiore  (q.v.), 
Italy. 

ISOLANI,  e's6-la'n*,  Johaxn  Ludwig  Hek- 
tob.  Count  (1586-1640).  An  Imperial  cavalry 
leader  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  bom  at  Gorz, 
of  a  noble  Cypriot  family.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Turks  in  160^2;  and  after  his  escape 
became  commander  of  a  regiment  of  Croats.  In 
1632  he  was  put  in  command  of  all  the  Croatian 
forces ;  two  years  later  he  was  made  Count,  after 
deserting  Wallenstein.  A  clever  leader  of  light 
cavalry,  and  a  terrible  raider,  Isolani  fought  in 
Picardy  and  Burgimdy  (1636),  then  in  Hesse, 
Pomerania,  and  along  the  Upper  Rhine  against 
Guebriant. 

ISOLATION  (from  isolate,  from  Fr.  isoler. 
It.  isolare,  from  ML.  insulare,  to  separate,  from 
Lat.  insula,  island,  from  in,  in  -|-  solum,  sea,  Gk. 
ffiXot,  solos,  surge).  In  evolution,  the  separa- 
tion or  segregation  of  any  assemblage  of  plants  or 
animals  in  a  limited  area,  so  that  the  incipient 
varieties  or  species  are  prevented  from  breeding 
with  those  of  adjoining  regions.  Through  such 
isolation  the  leveling  effects  of  free  crossing  or 
mixing  with  allied  varieties  is  prevented.  Ibus 
variations  or  nascent  species  become  localized, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  many  thousands 
of  local  races,  varieties,  and  species. 

Besides  geographical  isolation,  there  are  other 
kinds  of  segregation.  Darwin  suggested  two 
forms :  ( I )  Arising  from  organisms  breeding  at 
slightly  different  seasons;  (2)  "from  varieties  of 
the  same  kind  preferring  to  pair  together."  To 
the  first  of  these  may  be  added  the  inbreeding  of 
butterflies  of  two  different  broods,  a  part  of  one 
brood  being  belated  and  flying  with  their  'nephews 
and  nieces.'    See  Digoxectism. 

Lamarck  was  the  first  to  broach  the  subject 
of  the  doctrine  of  isolation  as  a  factor  in  species- 
making  in  referring  to  man.  Considering  organ- 
isms in  general,  he  points  out  that  in  reproduc- 
tive unions  the  crossings  between  the  individuals 
which  have  different  qualities  or  forms  are  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  the  continuous  propagation  of 
these  qualities  and  their  forms.  He  then  in- 
stances man.  and  says  that  if  distance  of  habita- 
tion did  not  separate  men,  the  intermixture  by 
generation  would  cause  the  general  characteris- 
tics distinguishing  different  nations  to  disappear. 
Wagner  (1868)  has  fully  proved  by  numerous 
examples  the  importance  of  migration  and  isola- 
tion in  species-making.     See  Migratiox  Theory. 

As  a  result  of  fifteen  years'  collecting  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  of  land  shells  belonging  mostly 
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to  genera  found  nowhere  else,  Gulick  established 
the  fact  that  in  each  mountain  valley  of  the 
forest  region  of  Oahu  there  is  a  great  number 
of  local  species  (200,  represented  by  700  or  800 
varieties)  belonging  to  several  genera,  and  that 
each  of  the  twenty  valleys  contains  one  or  more 
local  varieties  or  species  restricted  to  that  valley. 
On  tracing  this  wonderfully  differentiated  assem- 
bly from  valley  to  valley,  it  became  apparent  that 
a  slight  variation  in  the  occupants  of  a  valley  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  adjacent  valley  be- 
comes more  pronounced  in  the  next  or  third 
valley,  still  more  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  Thus 
he  was  able  roughly  to  estimate  the  amount  of  di- 
vergence between  the  occupants  of  any  two  given 
valleys  by  measuring  the  number  of  miles  be- 
tween them  (Romanes).  Gulick  thinks  the  evo- 
lution of  these  different  forms  cannot  be  attribut- 
ed to  differences  in  their  external  conditions.  The 
forest  area,  covering  one  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  in  which  the  snails  live,  is  about  40  miles 
long  and  5  or  6  miles  wide.  He  states  that  the 
rainfall  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  mountain  is 
somewhat  heavier  than  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
the  higher  ridges  of  the  mountains  are  cooler  than 
the  valleys;  but  the  valleys  on  one  side  of  the 
range  have  a  climate  the  same  in  every  respect. 
The  vegetation  in  the  valleys  differs  somewhat 
from  that  on  the  ridges ;  but  the  vegetation  of  the 
different  valleys  is  much  the  same;  the  birds,  in- 
sects, and  larger  animals  are  the  same.  Though, 
as  far  as  we  can  observe,  the  conditions  are  the 
same  in  the  valleys  on  one  side  of  the  range,  each 
has  a  molluscan  fauna  differing  in  some  degree 
from  that  of  any  other.  He  also  adds  that  a 
genus  is  represented  in  several  successive  valleys 
by  allied  species,  sometimes  feeding  on  the  same, 
sometimes  on  different  plants.  In  every  such 
case  it  appeared  that  the  valleys  that  are  nearest 
to  each  other  furnish  the  most  nearly  allied  forms, 
and  a  full  set  of  the  varieties  of  each  species  pre- 
sents a  minute  gradation  of  forms  between  the 
more  divergent  types  found  in  the  more  widely 
separated  localities.  After  giving  reasons  for 
the  belief  that  this  variation  is  not  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  their  external  conditions,  Gulick  con- 
cludes that  the  difference  is  due  to  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  the  time  of  separation  of 
each  variety,  and  also  to  what  he  terms  'cumula- 
tive segregation,'  'segregate  breeding,'  and  'inde- 
pendent generation.'  In  his  interesting  essay  on 
Physiological  Selection  (1886  and  1897),  Ro- 
manes states  that  the  essence  of  the  principle 
consists  in  all  eases  of  the  diversifying  eifect  of 
cross-infertility,  whensoever  and  howsoever  it 
may  happen  in  particular  cases  to  have  been 
caused.  (See  Physiological  Selection.)  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  this  is  but  little  different 
from  Gulick's  'cumulative'  or  'intensive'  segre- 
gation. See  Evolution,  paragraph  Factors  of 
Evolution;  Classification  of  Animals,  para- 
graph Species. 

After  all  the  careful  work  done  by  Gulick,  it 
is  yet  to  be  doubted  whether  the  chief  or  initial 
factors  in  the  wonderful  specialization  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  land  shells  of  Oahu  are  not 
the  result  of  migration  into  new  regions,  vary- 
ing in  natural  conditions.  For  the  present,  then, 
Wagner's  factors  of  migration  into  areas  with 
differing  conditions  of  life,  and  isolation,  and  the 
consequent  prevention  of  intercrossing  with  the 
original  or  parent  forms,  may  be  accepted  as  the 
essential   causes  of  the  origin  of  perhaps   two- 


thirds  to  one-half  of  existing  as  well  as  extinct 
species. 
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Isolirung  und  Colonienbildung  auf  die  morpho- 
logischen  Veranderungen  der  Organismen  (Mu- 
nich, 1870)  ;  Gulick,  "On  Diversity  of  Evolu- 
tion Under  One  Set  of  External  Conditions,"  in 
Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  (London,  1872)  ; 
Divergent.  Evolution  Through  Cumulative  Segre- 
gation (ib.,  1888)  ;  "Divergent  Evolution  and 
the  Darwinian  Theory,"  in  American  Journal  of 
Science  (New  Haven,  January,  1890)  ;  "Inten- 
sive Segregation,  or  Divergence  Through  Inde- 
pendent Transformation,"  in  Journal  of  the 
Linnean,  Society  (London,  1890)  ;  Romanes, 
"Physiological  Selection,"  in  Journal  of  the 
Linnean  Society  (ib.,  1886). 

ISOLD,    ISOLDE,    ISOND,    ISOTJD.      See 

ISEULT. 

ISOMERISM,  i-soni'er-iz'm.  See  Chemistry; 
Valency;  Carbon  Compounds;  Stebeo-Chem- 
ISTRY;  Cyanic  Acid;  Allotropy. 

ISOMOBPHISM,  i's6-mor''fIz'm  (from  iso- 
morphous,  from  Gk.  icog,  isos,  equal  +  fU)p<j>ii, 
morphe,  form ) .  The  relationship  existing  be- 
tween solid  substances  which  are  similar  in  their 
chemical  composition  and  constitution,  have  simi- 
lar crystalline  forms,  and  are  capable  of  forming 
homogeneous  mixed  crystals  ('solid  solutions'), 
and  each  of  which  is  capable  of  growing  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  another,  the  latter  then 
forming  a  mantle  around  the  first  as  a  nucleus. 
Ostwald  proposes  to  define  the  relationship  be- 
tween two  isomorphous  substances  as  the  capac- 
ity of  one  to  cause  immediate  crystallization  in 
a  supersaturated  solution  of  another,  just  as  a 
crystal  of  any  substance  is  capable  of  causing 
its  o^vTx  supersaturated  solution  to  crystallize 
immediately.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that 
while  the  relationship  of  isomorphism  certainly 
exists,  our  knowledge  of  its  intimate  nature  is 
very  vague,  and  neither  of  the  above  definitions 
gives  adequate  expression  to  all  of  the  known 
facts.  The  ordinary  carbonates  of  calcium  (cal- 
cite),  magnesium  (magnesite),  iron  (siderite), 
manganese  (rhodochrosite),  and  zinc  (smith- 
sonite)  all  form  crystals  of  the  same  crystal 
system,  and  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  crystal 
class  (see  Crystallography)  ;  and,  further, 
their  corresponding  interfacial  angles  approach 
to  the  same  values.  Not  all  substances  closely 
related  in  their  chemical  composition  are  iso- 
morphous. and,  exceptionally,  substances  which 
h.ave  no  chemical  relationship  have  similar  sym- 
metry of  crystals  and  angles  in  close  corre- 
spondence. (Such  an  accidental  resemblance  of 
the  crystal  forms  of  chemically  unrelated  sub- 
stances is  described  as  'isogonism.')  In  the  case 
of  salts,  the  chemical  component  which  seems 
mainly  to  condition  the  symmetry'  of  the  mole- 
cule is  the  acid  radical,  the  metal  having  less 
influence  upon  the  crystal's  symmetry,  though 
affecting  the  size  of  crystal  angles.  (See  MoR- 
photropism.)  The  metals  of  a  series  of  iso- 
morphous salts  are  said  to  be  isomorphous  ele- 
ments, and  it  is  found  that  for  the  most  part 
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they  are  of  the  same  or  related  groups  of  ele- 
ments.    See  Periodic  Law. 

When  a  substance  has  been  found  to  form 
onstals  of  more  than  one  kind  it  is  said  to  be 
dimorphous,  trimorphous,  or  polymorphous,  the 
term  dimorphous  being  used  in  a  general  sense 
to  describe  substances  which  exhibit  three  or 
more  as  well  as  two  kinds  of  crystals.  Sulphur 
crystallizes  from  fusion  in  long  needle-like  crys- 
tals of  monoclinic  symmetry,  but  from  a  solution 
in  carbon  bisulphide  in  orthorhombic  crystals. 
Under  other  special  conditions  it  assumes  other 
kinds  of  symmetry.  Carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  generally  found  crystallized  in  nature  as  hex- 
agonal (trigonal)  crystals  (calcite),  is  less  fre- 
quently found  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system,  and  with  different  physical 
properties  from  those  of  calcite.  As  explained 
above,  calcite  belongs  in  an  isomorphous  series 
with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  iron, 
carbonate  of  zinc,  etc.  Aragonite,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  member  of  a  different  isomorphous 
group  in  which  are  carbonate  of  strontium,  car- 
bonate of  barium,  and  carbonate  of  lead.  A 
double  group  of  this  kind  connected  by  a  dimor- 
phous substance  (carbonate  of  lime  as  calcite 
and  aragonite)  is  known  as  an  isodimorphous 
group  or  series.  See  Cbyst.\llography  ;  Chem- 
istry: Atomic  Weights. 

ISOPERIMETRIC  FIGURES  (from  Gk.ftros, 
isos,  equal  +  wepifierpov,  perimetron,  perimeter, 
from  repl,  peri,  around  -(-  fUrpov,  metron,  meas- 
ure ) .  Plane  figures  having  equal  perimeters.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  all  problems  which  de- 
manded the  statement  of  a  maximum  or  minimum 
property  of  functions  were  called  isoperimetric 
problems.  To  the  oldest  problems  of  this  kind 
belong  especially  those  in  which  one  curve  with 
a  maximum  or  minimum  property  was  to  be 
found  from  a  class  of  curves  of  equal  perimeters. 
That  the  circle,  of  all  isoperimetric  figures,  gives 
the  maximum  area  is  said  to  have  been  known 
to  Pythagoras.  In  the  writings  of  Pappus  a 
series  of  propositions  relating  to  figures  of  equal 
perimeters  is  found.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Italian  mathematicians  also  worked  on  prob- 
lems of  this  kind.  But  Bernoulli  (1696)  and 
Euler  (1744)  applied  the  calculus  of  variations 
to  these  problems,  and  Euler  gave  a  purely  ana- 
lytic treatment  in  his  celebrated  work,  Methodus 
Inreniendi  Lineas  Curvas.  .  .  .  This  theory 
culminated  in  the  calculus  of  variations,  La- 
grange supplying  the  appropriate  notation.  An 
illustration  of  problems  of  this  class  is  that  of 
Jakob  Bernoulli — of  all  cur^'es  of  the  same 
length  described  on  a  given  base,  to  determine  one 
such  that  the  area  of  a  second  curve,  each  of 
whose  ordinates  is  a  given  function  of  the  cor- 
responding ordinate  or  arc  of  the  first,  may  be 
a  maximum  or  a  minimum.     See  Maxima  and 
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ISOP'ODA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  fa-oj, 
isos,  equal  -f  rod,  pous,  foot).  An  order  of 
mala  cost  ra  cons  crustaceans  of  the  section  Ar- 
throstraca,  mostly  aquatic — some  marine,  some 
inhabitants  of  fresh  waters — but  some  terres- 
trial, inhabiting  damp  places,  as  the  wood-louse 
and  the  like.  They  are  easily  recognized  by  the 
fact  that  the  body  is  flattened  dorso-ventrally, 
and  many  of  them — e.g.  the  'sowbug*  or  'pillbug* 
(Porcellio) — have  the  habit  of  rolling  up  into 
a  ball  with  the  head  tucked  safely  inward.    The 


first  segment  of  the  thorax  is  fused  with  th« 
head,  but  the  remaining  seven  are  free,  and  bear 
limb-like  appendages  without  gills.  In  females 
the  basal  joints  of  several  of  these  appendages 
bear  lamellae,  which  form  a  brood-pouch  for  the 
eggs.  There  is  never  any  carapace.  The  maxil- 
lipeds,  of  which  there  is  only  a  single  pair,  usu- 
ally fuse  to  form  a  sort  of  lower  lip.  The  ab- 
dominal appendages  are  biramose,  and  serve  for 
swimming  and  breathing;  the  most  anterior  pair 
are  usually  thick,  and  form  an  operculum  which 
serves  to  protect  the  more  delicate  appendages 
behind.  The  heart  is  situated  chiefly  in  the  ab- 
domen, but  extends  forward  a  short  distance  into 
the  thorax.  While  most  of  the  species  lead  a 
free  life,  some  of  the  marine  forms  (Cymothoa, 
etc.)  are  parasitic  on  fishes  or  on  other  crusta- 
ceans, or  bore  into  wood,  etc.  See  illustration 
under  Gribble. 

One  group  (Bopyridae)  are  parasitic,  living 
under  the  carapace  of  various  shrimps.  The  fe- 
males of  Bopyrus  palcemoneticola  (Packard)  are 
many  times  larger  than  the  males,  and  are  much 
degenerated,  the  head  being  without  eyes  and 
appendages;  they  retain  their  position  on  their 
host  by  means  of  the  sharp,  hook-like  legs  around 
the  edge  of  the  body.  The  male  in  general  ap- 
pearance shows  but  slight  modifications  and  is 
about  one-fifth  as  large  as  the  female,  and  is 
lodged  partly  out  of  sight  imder  the  ventral 
plates  of  its  consort. 

Some  of  these  forms  are  notably  degenerate. 
The  Isopoda  are  a  comparatively  small  group, 
and  are  generally  small  individuals,  few  species 
reaching  a  length  of  one  inch,  except  in  the  colos- 
sal deep-sea  Bathynomus  giganteus,  dredged  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea  from  a  depth  of  nearly  a  mile. 
The  colors  are  usually  dull,  blackish,  gray,  or 
brown;  but  some  of  the  marine  forms  are  highly 
colored,  red  or  brown,  according  to  the  hue  of 
the  seaweed  they  rest  on. 

Fossil  i.sopods,  though  of  little  geological  im- 
portance, are  known  from  rocks  as  early  as  the 
Upper  Devonian  and  Carboniferous;  also  from 
the  Jurassic  limestones  of  Bavaria  and  other 
Mesozoic  formations.  Most  of  them  have  some 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  marine  Sphreroma, 
and  to  the  terrestrial  wood-lice  of  modem  time. 
See  Crustacea. 

I'SOQiriN'OLINE.     See  QmsousE. 

ISOSPONDYLI,  I'sd-sp6n'di-Ii  (Xeo-Lat.  nom. 
pi.,  from  Gk.  f<roi,  isos,  equal  +  <rx6r5i;Xos.  spon- 
dylos,  vertebra ) .  An  order  of  teleost  fishes,  the 
soft-rayed  fishes.  They  have  the  anterior  verte- 
brae simple,  unmodified;  the  mesocoracoid  arch 
is  always  well  developed,  and  tlie  strong  shoulder- 
girdle  is  connected  with  the  cranium.  There  are 
no  auditory  ossicles.  The  scales  usually  are 
cycloid,  the  ventral  fins  abdominal.  It  is  a 
large  group,  comprising  the  tarpons,  lady-fishes, 
herrings,  shads,  sardines,  anchovies,  menhadens, 
salmons,  Irouts,  whitefishes,  and  related  fami- 
lies, and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  Iniomi 
(q.v.)  also.  Consult  Jordan  and  Evermann, 
Fishes  of  Xorthem  and  Middle  America  (Wash- 
ington, 1896). 

ISOTHERAL  ( i-s6th'er-al )  LIKES,  or  ISO- 
THER.flE  (from  Gk.  r<ro«.  isos.  equal  +  94pot, 
theros,  summer).  Lines  that  connect  together 
places  that  have  the  same  mean  summer  tem- 
perature. 
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ISOTHERMAIi,  i's6-ther'nial  (from  Gk.  taos, 
isos,  equal  +  O^pfir),  therme,  heat).  In  physics, 
an  isothermal  is  a  line  drawn  on  any  diagram 
so  as  to  represent  the  successive  values  of  the 
properties  of  a  body  as  it  undergoes  certain 
changes,  the  temperature  being  kept  constant. 
Thus,  if  the  properties  of  the  body  which  are 
to  be  observed  and  noted  are  its  pressure  and 
volume,  the  isothermal  curves  are  drawn  on  a 
diagram  having  pressure  and  volume  as  ordinates 
and  abscissae.  The  isothermals  of  a  typical  sub- 
stance,  carbonic-acid   gas,   CO2,   in  the   form   of 


vapor  and  liquid,  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  Considering  any  of  the  lower  curves — 
i.e.  the  isothermals  for  temperatures  less  than 
31°  C. — it  is  seen  to  consist  of  three  parts;  the 
nearly  vertical  portion  is  the  isothermal  for  the 
liquid;  the  horizontal  portion,  for  the  process  of 
evaporation  of  the  liquid ;  the  curve  at  the  right, 
which  is  nearly  an  hyperbola,  is  for  the  vapor 
after  all  the  liquid  has  evaporated.  The  isother- 
mals for  temperatures  higher  than  31°  C.  do 
not  have  any  horizontal  portion,  showing  that 
as  the  gaseous  substance  is  compressed  at  these 
temperatures  it  never  condenses  and  becomes  a 
liquid — if  it  did  condense,  the  curve  would  be- 
come horizontal,  because  when  the  temperature 
is  kept  constant  the  pressure  of  the  condensing 
vapor  does  not  change.  (See  Heat.)  There- 
fore, if  the  gas  is  to  be  liquefied,  it  must  be  at 
a  temperature  lower  than  31°  C. — i.e.  lower 
than  the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  first 
isothermal  which  does  not  have  a  horizontal  por- 
tion. This  temperature  is  called  the  'critical' 
temperature. 

ISOTHERMAL  LINES,  or  Isotherms.  In 
meteorology,  lines  that  connect  places  having  the 
same  temperature  for  a  day,  month,  or  for  any 
given  interval  of  time.  Systems  of  isothermal 
lines  for  daily  maps,  as  well  as  for  monthly  and 
annual  means,  present  in  a  very  graphic  manner 
the  prevailing  temperature  conditions,  and  are 


therefore  of  universal  use  in  meteorology.  They 
seem  to  have  been  first  used  by  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  in  1817;  but  lines  of  equal  departure 
from  normal  values  were  independently  used  by 
Brands  in  his  studies  of  the  daily  weather  map 
and  the  storms  of  Europe.  Isothermal  lines  co- 
incide only  accidentally,  if  at  all,  with  small 
circles  of  latitude,  owing  to  the  great  influence 
of  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  The  temperatures  ob- 
served at  the  respective  stations  must  be  cor- 
rected or  reduced  to  the  standard  level  surface 
of  the  globe,  in  order  that  they  may  be  compar- 
able with  each  other.  This  reduction  intro- 
duces discrepancies,  but  there  are  many  reasons 
for  retaining  it.  The  rate  of  reduction  adopted 
by  Hann  and  other  climatologists  is  0.50°  C. 
per  100  meters,  or  1°  F.  for  370  feet.  If  a  chart 
has  been  constructed  using  this  rate  of  reduction, 
and  one  should  desire  to  know  the  temperature 
at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  whose  altitude  is  given, 
we  have  but  to  read  from  the  chart  the  tempera- 
ture at  sea-level,  apply  the  reduction  to  the  given 
altitude,  and  get  at  once  approximately  the 
temperature  of  the  summit.  The  accuracy  of  this 
method  is,  however,  limited  by  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  diminution  of  temperature  varies  so 
much  that  the  adoption  of  an  average  rate  is 
liable  to  lead  us  astray.  Charts  of  isotherms 
for  each  month  of  the  year  and  for  the  whole 
globe  have  been  constructed,  first  by  Buchan, 
and  afterwards  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  and  were  published  in  full  in  1900  in  ele- 
gant style  in  Bartholomew's  Physical  Atlas.  Iso- 
thermal lines  can  be  calculated  and  drawn  for  the 
upper  levels  of  the  atmosphere  by  using  observa- 
tions on  mountain-tops  and  in  balloons  and  kites. 
Lines  of  this  character  were  first  drawn  by  Herge- 
sell  for  Europe  for  certain  days  in  1898-1900,  on 
which  sufficient  data  were  collected  by  means  of 
balloons  and  kites.  These  lines  show  that  large 
variations  in  temperature  occur  at  the  liighest 
attainable  levels,  and  that  the  atmosphere  in 
general  is  a  mixture  of  masses  of  descending 
cold  air  and  ascending  warm  air.  See  charts 
under  Temperature  and  Distribution  of  Ani- 
mals; also  articles  Climate;  Distribution  of 
Animals  ;   Meteorology  ;   Temperature. 

ISOTJARD,  e'zoa'ilr',  NiccoLd,  known  as 
NiccoLO  i)E  Malte  in  France  (1775-1818).  An 
Italian  composer  and  musician,  born  in  Malta. 
He  was  educated  for  the  navy,  and  afterwards 
entered  commercial  life;  but  meanwhile  he  stud- 
ied the  piano  under  Pin  in  Paris,  and  harmony 
under  Vella  and  Azopardi  in  Malta.  Later, 
while  in  Italy,  he  received  further  instruction 
from  Amendola,  Sala,  and  Guglielmi.  In  1795 
he  produced  his  first  opera  Uavviso  ai  maritati. 
The  reputation  gained  by  several  works  of  the 
kind  obtained  for  him  the  position  of  chapel- 
master  to  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem 
in  Malta.  In  1798  he  went  to  Paris,  and  met 
there  Rodolphe  Kreutzer,  who  collaborated  with 
him  in  two  of  his  operas.  One  of  his  first  suc- 
cesses was  Michel-Ange  (1802).  He  also  be- 
cam.e  known  as  a  pianist.  He  wrote  for  the 
Op6ra  Comique  until  Boieldieu's  growing  popu- 
larity, and  the  election  in  1817  of  that  composer 
to  the  Academy,  an  honor  which  Isouard  covet- 
ed, caused  him  to  abandon  himself  to  dissipa- 
tion. The  next  year  he  died  of  consumption. 
He  had  much  dramatic  tact,  his  music  is  always 
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simple  and  gay,  never  trivial  or  vulgar,  and 
he  had  the  excellent  librettos  of  HotTinaiin  and 
Etienne  to  work  u|K)n.  Of  his  thirty-three  oi>eras, 
the  following  are  the  best  known:  Le  mtdecin 
turc  (1803);  L'intriffue  aux  fcnetres  (1805); 
Cendrillon  (1810);  Le  siege  de  ilczU'res,  with 
Cheruhini,  Catel,  and  Boieldieu  (1814)  ;  Joconde 
(1814);  Jeannot  et  Collin  (1814);  and  Aladin, 
ou  la  lampe  merveilleuse,  completed  by  Benin- 
cori  (1822). 

ISFAHAN,  *'3p&-han'.  The  former  capital 
and  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Persia,  situated 
on  the  river  Zendeh  Rud,  over  200  miles  south 
of  Teheran,  the  present  capital  (Map:  Persia, 
D  4 ) .  The  surrounding  country  is  of  remarkable 
natural  beauty,  and  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  half-ruined  city.  The  ancient  walls  of 
Ispahan  have  a  length  of  about  23  miles,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  the  area  inclosed  is  in- 
habited, the  remainder  being  a  succession  of 
ruined  castles,  mosques,  and  schools,  which  tes- 
tify to  the  former  splendor  of  the  city.  The 
centre  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  a  magnificent 
plaza  laid  out  by  Shah  Abbas,  and  formerly 
surrounded  by  fine  structures.  Of  the  few  build- 
ings which  have  sun'ived  the  ravages  of  time, 
the  palace  of  Shah  Abbas,  known  as  Chehel 
Situn,  or  Hall  of  Many  Columns,  is  probably 
the  finest.  A  row  of  twenty  graceful  columns 
extends  along  the  front  portal,  supporting  a  mag- 
nificently ornamented  roof.  Behind  the  columns 
is  a  spacious  hall  with  mirror-covered  walls  and 
a  fountain  in  the  centre.  Besides  this  hall  there 
is  a  large  room  containing  six  large  oil  paint- 
ings depicting  scenes  from  the  life  of  Shah  Abbas. 
On  the  southeastern  side  of  the  plaza  stands 
the  great  mosque,  Mesjid-i-Shah,  erected  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
presenting,  even  in  its  ruined  state,  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  Eastern  architecture.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  royal  grounds  is  situated  a  magnifi- 
cent palace  known  under  the  name  of  Hasht 
Behesht,  or  'Eight  Paradises,'  built  by  Shah 
Suleiman  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  orna- 
mented with  fountains.  On  the  western  side  is 
the  mosque  of  Sheikh-Lulfallah.  with  its  dome 
of  enameled  tiles,  and  at  the  northwestern  end  is 
the  entrance  to  the  extensive  covered  bazaars 
of  the  city,  which  have  a  total  length  of  over  two 
miles. 

The  Zendeh  Rud,  on  which  the  town  is  situat- 
ed, is  crossed  by  five  bridges,  of  which  that  of 
Ali  Verdi  Khan  is  especially  remarkable,  both 
for  its  size  and  for  its  architectural  beauty. 
Industrially  Ispahan  is  still  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance. Its  chief  products  are  silk,  woolen, 
and  cotton  eoods.  jewelry,  arms,  leather  goods, 
and  footwear.  The  town  derives  also  consider- 
able commercial  importance  from  its  position  on 
the  main  route  from  Abushehr  to  Teheran.  A 
little  way  south  of  Ispahan  is  situated  the  Ar- 
menian settlement  of  Julfa,  which  contains  the 
entire  European  colony  of  Ispahan.  It  was 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  at  one  time  had  an  Armenian  popula- 
tion of  30,000.  which  was  reduced  through  perse- 
cution to  about  2000.  It  has  a  number  of  Chris- 
tian churches  and  several  schools.  The  popula- 
tion of  Ispahan  is  estimated  at  from  60.000  to 
80.000.  Ispahan  is  said  by  Persian  writers  to  have 
been  founded  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  were  led 


into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  wag  a  trad- 
ing town  of  importance,  and  the  capital  of  Irak, 
under  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  It  was  taken  by 
Timur  in  1392,  when  70,000  of  the  inhabiUnts  arc 
said  to  have  been  massacred.  During  the  seven- 
teenth century,  under  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  Persia,  and  reached  the  climax 
of  its  prosperity.  It  is  said  to  have  had  between 
000,000  and  1,1)00,000  inhabitants.  It  was  then 
the  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  world;  the  mer- 
chandise of  all  nations  enriched  its  bazaars,  and 
ambassadors  from  Europe  and  the  East  crowded 
its  Court.  In  1722  it  was  devastated  by  the 
Afghans,  and  some  time  afterwards  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  Teheran  ( q.v. ) . 

ISPICA,  e'sp^kA,  Val  d'.  A  valley  in  South- 
eastern Sicily,  five  miles  southeast  of  Modica. 
It  is  seven  miles  long,  and  is  famous  for  its  grot- 
toes, containing  graves.  In  the  fourth  century, 
as  numerous  inscriptions  show,  these  grottoes 
were  used  by  Christians  as  tombs. 

ISRAEL,  iz'r&-§l.    See  Jacob, 

ISRAEL,  Kingdom  of.    See  Jews. 

ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT.  An  oratorio  in  Eng- 
lish by  Handel   (1739). 

ISRAELITES,  Iz'r&-§l-its.    See  Jews. 

ISRAELS,  fe'rA-als',  Josef  (1824—).  A 
Dutch  genre  painter,  bom  at  Groningen  in  North 
Holland.  He  is  of  Jewish  parentage,  and  was 
intended  for  a  commercial  career,  but  he  early 
showed  a  taste  for  art,  and  was  sent  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  studied  under  Kruseman  and 
Pieneman.  Afterwards  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Picot  and  Scheffer,  and  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  Paris,  under  Delaroche.  In  1848  he 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  for  several  years 
painted  historical  pictures,  still  influenced  by  his 
last  master,  Delaroche.  His  real  style  was  not 
revealed  until  his  return  from  Zandvoort,  a  fish- 
ing village  near  Haarlem,  where  he  had  gone 
for  his  health.  He  continued  to  live  principally 
at  Amsterdam  until  he  settled  at  The  Hague  in 
1870.  In  1862  his  pictures  "The  Cradle"  and 
"The  Shipwrecked  ^lariner,"  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don, excited  much  interest.  "The  Cradle,"  with 
its  intimate  charm,  and  touch  of  agreeable  senti- 
mentality, was  typical  of  many  of  the  interiors, 
both  in  oil  and'  water-color,  that  he  executed 
afterwards.  An  example  of  this  later  painting 
is  "Expectation."  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York  City.  It  is  a  moving,  homely  pic- 
ture of  the  genre  he  made  famous  bv  "Interior  of 
the  Orphan  Asvlum  at  Katwijk"  (1867)  ;  "The 
Frugal  Meal:" '"The  Silent  House,"  in  the  Glas- 
gow Museum;  "An  Interior,"  in  the  Dordrecht 
Gallerv;  "Alone  in  the  World,"  Amsterdam  Gal- 
lerv:  "A  Son  of  God's  People,"  "Before  Parting," 
"Through  Darkness  to  Light."  His  "David  Be- 
fore Saul"  is  in  a  different  manner.  As  he 
grew  older,  his  work  gained  in  breadth  and  poetic 
power.  The  studies  of  fisher-folk,  by  which  he 
is  equallv  well  known,  include  the  rather  melo- 
dramatic" "Shipwrecked  Mariner:"  "The  Zand- 
voort Fisherman."  in  the  Amsterdam  Gallery: 
and  his  great  canvas  "The  Toilers  of  the  Sea," 
which  with  "Between  the  Field  and  Seashore," 
and  "The  Bric-a-brac  Dealer."  won  medals  of 
honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  He  also 
received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tion of  1889.  Israels  is  often  compared  with 
3Iillet,  but  to  Millet's  repose  he  nearly  always 
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added  pathos.  His  general  treatment  is  broad 
and  realistic,  and  his  color,  at  first  pronounced, 
was  afterwards  modified  with  peculiar,  misty 
atmospheric  effects.  Israels's  etchings  are  nota- 
ble for  their  simplicity  and  sureness  of  touch. 
Consult:  Netcher  and  Zilchem,  Josef  Israels, 
Vhomme  et  rartiste  (Amsterdam,  1891);  Ma- 
ther, History  of  Modern  Painting  (New  York, 
1896). 

ISBAFIL,  es'ra-feF.  The  archangel  of  music, 
who,  according  to  later  Mohammedan  belief,  will 
sound  the  last  trump  on  the  day  of  resurrection, 
standing  upon  the  rock  of  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem calling  mankind  to  tlie  last  judgment.  His 
playing  will  be  one  of  the  delights  of  paradise. 
The  name  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Koran 
or  Traditions.  He  is,  however,  supposed  by 
commentators  to  be  the  angel  mentioned  in 
Suras  XX.  107,  1.  40,  and  liv.  6.  Like  much  of 
the  angelology  of  Mohammedanism,  this  repre- 
sents a  superstructure  due  to  later  Jewish  and 
Christian  influences. 

ISSACHAE,  is'sa-ktlr.  (1)  One  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  descended  according  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis  (xxx.  17)  from  Issachar,  the  ninth  son 
of  Jacob  and  fifth  of  Leah.  The  name  is  ex- 
plained as  meaning  'there  is  reward,'  and  is 
interpreted  by  the  Yahwistic  writer  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  'mandrakes'  with  which  Leah  'hired' 
her  husband  from  her  sister  Rachel  (Gen.  xxx. 
16)  ;  by  the  Elohist  as  Leah's  reward  for  giving 
her  handmaid  Zilpah  to  Jacob  (xxx.  18).  A 
plausible  conjecture  is  that  the  real  meaning  is 
'hired  laborer,'  and  that  the  name  is  due  to  the 
subject  condition  of  the  tribe  at  some  period 
of  its  history  (cf.  Gen.  xlix.  14-15).  The  tribe's 
lot  in  Palestine  included  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon, 
but  the  Canaanites  were  but  imperfectly  dis- 
possessed. Deborah  and  Barak  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  tribe,  also  Baasha,  third 
king  of  Israel  ( I.  Kings  xv.  27 ) .  The  reference 
to  Issachar  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  ( Deut.  xxxiii. 
18-19)  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  sanctuaries 
in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  which  were  visited 
by  non-Israelites  (probably  Phoenicians)  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Issacharites. 

(2)  A  character  in  Dryden's  Ahsalom  and 
Ackitophel,  representing  Thomas  Thyme,  mur- 
dered because  of  his  attentions  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Percy. 

ISSIK-KTJL,  es'sek-k(>oF.  A  lake  in  the  Cen- 
tral Asiatic  Province  of  Semiryetchensk,  Russia, 
lying  to  the  south  of  Lake  Balkash  (Map:  Asia, 
G  4).  It  is  about  38  miles  in  width  and  112 
miles  long,  with  an  estimated  area  of  over  2000 
square  miles.  It  receives  a  number  of  small 
streams,  and  its  water  is  brakish ;  its  _  shores 
are  low  and  sparsely  inhabited.  The  chief  set- 
tlement is  Przhevalsk,  situated  on  the  eastern 
shore  and  named  in  honor  of  the  famous  explorer 
Przhevalsky. 

ISSLAND,  isl&nd.  In  the  Nibelungenlied 
(q.v.),  the  Kingdom  of  Brunhilda. 

ISSOTJDUN,  €'soo'deN'.  The  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  Department  of  Indre, 
France,  situated  on  the  rivft-  Th^olle,  on  the  rail- 
road from  Orleans  to  Limoges,  22  miles  southwest 
of  Bourges  (Map:  France,  H  5) .  It  has  a  mimici- 
pal  college,  a  library,  and  a  museum,  the  latter 
installed  in  an  ancient  building  known  as  the 
White  Tower.  It  has  quarries  of  lithographic 
stone  and  manufactures  of  textiles.     The  tovra 


dates  from  ante-Roman  times,  but  it  has  pre- 
served few  ancient  remains,  as  it  has  often  been 
ravaged  by  wars,  and  has  been  several  times  de- 
stroyed by  fire.     Population,  in  1901,  14,222. 

ISSUE  (OF.  issue,  eissue,  essue,  Fr.  issue, 
from  OF.  issir,  eissir,  to  go  out,  from  Lat.  exire, 
to  go  out,  from  ex,  out  -|-  ire,  to  go ) .  In  legal 
procedure,  the  stage  of  an  action  when,  in  the 
course  of  pleading,  the  parties  come  to  a  point 
which  is  afiirmed  by  the  one  and  denied  by  the 
other.  The  term « is  derived  from  exitus,  and 
denotes  that  the  pleadings  have  come  to  an  end. 
The  litigants  are  at  issue.  It  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  point  or  question  thus  raised  by 
the  pleadings.  In  this  sense  the  issue  may  be 
one  either  of  law  or  of  fact.  If  the  former,  it 
is  decided  by  the  court  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury;  if  the  latter,  it  is  determined  by  a 
jury,  or,  in  equity  practice,  by  a  judge.  In  some 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  issues  of  both  kinds 
may  by  consent  of  parties  be  tried  by  a  referee. 
An  issue  of  fact  arises  when  a  material  matter 
of  fact  is  asserted  by  one  party  and  denied  by 
the  other.  An  issue  of  law  arises  when  one 
party,  admitting  for  the  purposes  of  the  issue 
that  the  facts  alleged  by  his  adversary  are  true, 
denies  that  they  are  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
cause  of  action  or  a  defence. 

When  a  court  of  law  or  equity  is  sitting 
without  a  jury,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
question  of  fact  arises  upon  which  the  decision 
of  a  jury  is  desired.  A  fictitious  suit  is  there- 
upon framed,  involving  the  point  in  question, 
and  brought  to  trial  before  a  jury  summoned 
for  the  purpose.  The  verdict  rendered,  being 
returned  to  the  court,  is  accepted  as  a  settlement 
of  the  issue  of  fact,  and  the  trial  of  the  cause 
out  of  which  that  issue  grew  thereupon  proceeds. 
In  some  States  a  feigned  issue  in  such  cases 
is  not  required,  the  actual  question  as  it  arises 
being  submitted  to  a  jury  by  order  of  court.  See 
General  Issue;  and  consult  the  works  referred 
to  under  Pleading. 

IS''SUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'I(7o-(5s).  An  ancient 
seaport  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name  (now  the 
Gulf  of  Iskanderun)  in  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor,  It 
possessed  great  strategic  importance  in  ancient 
times  on  account  of  its  position  on  the  narrow 
defile  leading  from  Syria  into  Cilicia.  At  Issus 
Alexander  the  Great  overwhelmed  Darius  (B.C. 
333).  Septimius  Severus  overthrew  Pecenius 
Niger,  his  rival  for  the  Imperial  throne,  a.d.  149, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  the  Emperor  Heraclius 
defeated  the  Persians  in  a.d.  622.  The  exact  site 
of  Issus  has  not  been  determined. 

ISSY,  e'se'.  A  town  in  the  French  Depart- 
ment of  Seine,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
southwest  of  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  street  railway.  It  has  a  seminary,  a  castle, 
and  a  home  for  the  aged.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  paint,  oil,  etc.  The  fortifications 
of  Issy  suffered  considerably  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  in  1870-71,  but  have  since  been  re- 
stored.    Population,  in  1901,  16,639. 

IS''TER.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Danube 
in  its  lower  course. 

ISTHMIA,  is'mT-ii,  or  ISTHMIAN  GAMES. 

See  Isthmus. 

ISTHMIAN  CANALS.  See  Nicabagua 
Canal;  Panama  Canal. 
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ISTHMIAN  ODES  (Gk.  'UefuonKoi,  Isth- 
miontkai,  victors  in  the  Isthmian  games).  Poems 
of  Pindar  (q.v.)  celebrating  the  victors  in  the 
Isthmian  games. 

ISTHMUS,  Is'mOa  (Lat.  isthmus,  from  Gk- 
Ifffffilft,  narrow  passage  between  two  seas).  In 
<;.uirraphv,  a  narrow  neck  of  land  joining  two 
].<.rrions  of  land.  The  name  Isthmus  was  by  the 
amients  often  employed  without  any  addition 
to  designate  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  joining  the 
Peloponnesus  to  continental  Hellas.  At  the 
southeast  of  the  Isthmus,  was  a  sacred  precinct 
containing  temples  of  Poseidon  and  Pal«mon- 
Melicertes,  where  were  celebrated  the  Isthmian 
Games,  one  of  the  four  great  national  festivals 
of  Greece.  According  to  legend,  they  were  estab- 
lished by  Poseidon  or  Sisyphus  in  honor  of 
Melicertes,  or  by  Theseus  after  his  victory  oyer 
Sinis  in  honor"  of  Poseidon,  a  version  which 
explained  the  right  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
seats  of  honor.  The  regular  celebration  of  the 
games  was  dated  from  B.c.  582.  The  games 
seem  to  have  been  held  every  two  years,  in  the 
spring  of  the  second  and  fourth  years  of  each 
Olj-mpiad.  The  prizes  were  a  palm  branch  and 
wreath  of  parsley  during  the  Greek  period,  but 
under  the  Roman  Empire  a  wreath  of  fir  was 
substituted.  The  games  were  in  charge  of  the 
Corinthi^s,  and  the  contests  seem  to  have  been 
those  usual  at  Olympia  (see  Olympic  Games). 
to  which  later  musical  competitions  were  added. 
After  the  fall  of  Corinth  (B.C.  146)  the  Sicy- 
onians  continued  the  games,  until  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  city  by  Julius  Caesar.  The  contests 
were  open  to  all  Greeks  except  the  Eleans.  The 
site  of  the  games  has  been  excavated  by  the 
French.  Near  the  site  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuary 
can  be  seen  remains  of  the  Diolkos  or  railway 
by  which,  in  ancieBt  times,  small  ships  were 
transported  across  the  Isthmus;  and  somewhat 
to  the  north  can  be  traced  the  ancient  wall  by 
which,  at  various  times,  the  Peloponnesus  was 
protected  against  invasion.  The  extant  remains 
belong  chiefly  to  the  later  Roman  Empire  or  the 
period  of  Venetian  rule.  Consult  Gazette  arche- 
ologique    (Paris,   1884-85).     See  CoBlNTH,  GtXF 

OF;     COKIXTH   CaXAL. 

ISTIB,  ^step',  or  SHTIPLEE,  shtipHyg.  A 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Vilayet  of 
Kossovo,  situated  about  18  miles  ea.st  of  Koprili 
(Map:  Balkan  Peninsula.  D  4).  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  mosques  and  a  fine  bazaar.  Its  trade 
is  of  considerable  importance;  the  population  is 
estimated  at  10.000. 

ISTBIA^  Is'trl-a.  An  Austrian  margraviate 
and  crownland,  forming  part  of  the  modem  divi- 
sion called  Kustenland.  or  Coast  Districts  (Map: 
Austria-Himgary,  CD  4).  It  consists  of  a  penin- 
sula, the  ancient  Histria,  projecting  into  the 
northeast  part  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the 
islands  of  Veglia,  Cherso,  and  a  few  others,  cov- 
ering a  total  area  of  1910  square  miles.  The 
peninsula  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Triest, 
Gorz  and  Gradisca.  and  Camiola,  on  the  east  by 
Fiume.  Croatia,  and  the  Bay  of  Quarnero,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  by  the  Adriatic.  The  penin- 
sula has  well-indented  coasts,  and  is  traversed 
by  a  chain  of  rocky  mountains  from  north  to 
south,  culminating  in  the  peak  of  Monte 
Maggiore,  nearly  4600  feet  high.  The  shores 
are  generally  precipitous.  The  chief  streams  are 
the  Arsa  in  the  east  and  the  Quieto  in  the  west. 


The  climate  is  verj-  warm  and  dry.  The  severe 
winds  along  the  coasts  are  greatly  feared  by  the 
inhabitants.  Istria  has  little  land  adapted  for 
tillage,  but  its  pasture  lands  are  extensive  as 
well  as  its  forests.  The  climate  is  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  southern  fruits,  such  as  olives 
and  figs.  Istria  also  produces  an  excellent  grape, 
and  its  wines  are  famous.  Of  mineral  products 
it  yields  chiefly  alum,  lignite,  and  salt.  The  large 
forests  furnish  good  material  for  ships,  and  ship- 
building is  a  very  extensive  industry.  The  sea- 
fishing  is  also  important.  The  manufacturing 
industries  are  as  yet  undeveloped.  Owing  to  its 
niunerous  harbors  Istria  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  districts  of  Austria,  and 
Pola,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  is  the 
chief  naval  station  of  the  Empire.  The  total 
shipping  of  all  the  Istrian  harbors  amounts  to 
about  6,500,000  tons  annually.  Istria  has  a" 
separate  Diet  of  33  members,  and  sends  5  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsrat.  For  administrative  purposes  it  is 
divided  into  six  districts  and  the  municipality 
of  Rovigno.  The  population  in  1900  was  344,- 
173,  an  increase  of  8.4  per  cent,  for  the  decade. 
The  population  is  almost  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic.  About  40  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
Serbo-Croats,  and  about  34  per  cent.  Italians. 
The  capital  is  the  little  town  of  Parenzo.  The 
ancient  Istrians  belonged  to  the  stock  of  Illyr- 
ians,  like  them  were  pirates,  and  were  subjected 
by  the  Romans  under  C.  Claudius,  B.C.  177.  Part 
of  their  country  was  later  united  to  Italy,  part 
to  lUvricum.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths 
in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  seventh  century 
Slavic  peoples  penetrated  into  the  region.  In  the 
course  of  the  Middle  Ages  parts  of  Istria  were 
at  different  times  under  the  rule  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  the  Franks,  the  dukes  of  Carin- 
thia.  margraves  of  various  petty  German  houses, 
the  Patriarch  of  Aquileja,  the  Venetians,  the 
counts  of  Gorz,  and  the  House  of  Austria,  the 
bulk  of  the  peninsula  finally  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians  and  the  northeastern  or 
German  portion  in  those  of  Austria.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  in  1797,  the 
whole  of  Istria  became  an  Austrian  possession. 

ISTTJBIZ,  e'stoo-reth',  Fra:^cisco  Xavieb  de 
(1790-1871).  A  Spanish  statesman,  bom  at 
Cadiz.  An  ardent  patriot,  he  was  a  leader  in 
the  Revolution  of  1820,  and  three  years  later 
presided  at  the  Cortes,  and  voted  against  the 
Royalists.  This  stand  caused  his  exile,  and 
he  remained  in  England  until  the  amnesty  of 
1834.  In  1836  he  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Premier.  Forced  to  yield  his  port- 
folio during  the  Revolution  of  the  following 
August,  he  became  president  of  the  Cortes  in 
1838.  He  was  now  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Queen 
Maria  Christina,  and  continued  to  advance  her 
interest  and  the  French  alliaiH?e  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  Premier  again  in  1846.  his  Minis- 
try was  of  short  duration,  but  he  afterwards 
represented  his  countrv  at  the  Court  of  Saint 
James's  (1850-54).  at  Saint  Petersburg  (1856), 
and  at  Paris  (1863-64).  The  change  of  politics 
in  1868  caused  his  permanent  retirement. 

ISTTMBKAS.     See  I.sexbkas. 

ISWABA,  esh'w&-ri  (Skt.  isvara,  lord).  An 
epithet  applied  to  different  Hindu  divinities,  but 
in  mvthological  acceptation  it  mostly  designates 
SrvA"(q.y.). 
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ITA,  e-tii^    See  ^ta. 

IT'ACOL-'UMITE  (from  Itacolumi,  a  moun- 
tain in  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil).  A  schistose,  light- 
colored  rock  composed  largely  of  quartz  grains, 
but  also  containing  mica,  chlorite,  talc,  and  other 
minerals.  It  occurs  in  thin  plates,  which  com- 
monly possess  the  property  of  liexibility  and  can 
be  bent  backward  and  forward  like  a  piece  of 
sole-leather.  The  cause  of  this  flexibility  is 
generally  assigned  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
quartz  grains;  the  latter,  according  to  some  ob 
servers,  are  elongated  and  have  reentrant  and 
projecting  surfaces  which  articulate  like  joints. 
Itacolumite  is  associated  with  the  crj'stalline 
schists  of  Brazil,  where  it  covers  large  areas  and 
is  also  foimd  along  the  southern  Appalachians 
in  the  United  States.  The  source  of  the  Brazil- 
ian diamond  has  been  referred  to  itacolumite. 

ITAGAKI,  e'ta-ga'ke,  Taisuke  (1838—).  A 
Japanese  statesman,  called  the  'Rousseau  of 
Japan.'  He  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Tosa, 
island  of  Shikoku.  He  received  the  usual  edu- 
cation of  a  samurai,  or  military  gentleman,  and 
when  a  young  man  became  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  the  Mikado's  supremacy  as  against  the  his- 
toric usurpation  of  the  Shcgun  in  Yedo.  In  the 
Civil  War  of  1868  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Imperial  general  Arisugawa-no-Miya,  and  was 
especially  active  in  the  campaign  against  Aidzu 
in  northern  Hondo.  After  the  Restoration  in 
Tokio,  he  was  made  one  of  the  Privy  Councilors 
to  the  Emperor,  and  held  that  office  from  1871  to 
1873.  He  resigned  because  he,  with  Saigo  Taka- 
mori  of  the  Satsuma  clan,  advocated  war  with 
Korea  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
continue  the  tribute  which  had  been  paid  for 
centuries  to  the  Shogun's  Government,  and  the 
further  refusal  of  Korea  "to  acknowledge  the 
Mikado  as  Emperor  of  Japan  or  to  have  any 
official  relations  with  his  Government,  which  it 
he'ld  to  be  in  league  with  the  Western  bar- 
barians." The  war  party  failed,  however,  and 
Itagaki,  believing  that  his  countrymen  would 
have  favored  such  a  war  had  any  political  ma- 
chinery existed  for  making  known  their  views, 
became  an  ardent  advocate  of  representative 
government  based  on  the  system  of  Great  Brit- 
ain or  the  United  States.  When,  in  1877,  the 
Satsuma  Rebellion  broke  out  under  Saigo,  Ita- 
gaki made  fresh  efforts,  by  peaceful  agitation, 
for  constitutional  government.  He  organized  the 
first  political  party  in  Japan  (Jiyu-to,  or  Lib- 
erals), contending  that  in  the  Constitution  prom- 
ised by  the  Emperor  it  should  be  provided  that 
the  Ministry  should  be  responsible  to  the  Par- 
liament and  not  to  the  throne.  In  1878  he  was 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  1880.  After  much  hesitation  he  ac- 
cepted the  title  and  decoration  of  Coimt  in  1887. 
In  1808  the  Liberals,  imder  Itagaki.  united  with 
the  Progressives  imder  Okuma,  and  the  fusion 
was  called  the  Constitutional  Party,  which  had 
a  large  majority  in  the  Lower  Hoiise.  The  Em- 
peror thereupon  invited  Counts  Okuma  and  Ita- 
gaki to  form  a  Cabinet  (Itagaki  holding  the 
portfolio  for  Home  Affairs),  which,  however, 
lasted  but  six  months,  when  the  Ministers  re- 
signed and  the  party  resolved  itself  into  its  old 
elements.  Itagaki  has  all  along  been,  and  still 
is,  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  adoption 
of  the  British  or  United  States  constitutional 
system  as  against   that  based  on  the   German, 


drafted  by  Ito  and  adopted  in  1889.  He  is  a 
Christian  in  faith  and  was  long  an  officer  of 
the  Church. 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  A  term  used 
by  certain  English  writers  to  designate  the  Renais- 
sance style  of  architecture  because  it  originated 
in  Italy.     See  Renaissance  Art. 

ITALIAN  BAND.    See  Augustus's  Band. 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE.  That  one  of  the 
Romance  languages,  or  modern  descendants  of 
Latin,  which  is  spoken  in  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
in  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  in  a  portion  of 
Switzerland,  and  Southwestern  Austria  (Tyrol, 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  Triest),  in  Malta,  and  in  a 
small  district  in  the  southeast  corner  of  France. 
The  term  Italian  may  denote  generically  the 
Romance  dialects  of  the  regions  mentioned,  or  it 
may  be  used  to  indicate  their  common  medium 
of  literature  and  culture,  the  dialect  of  Tuscany. 
Literary  Italian  was  given  permanent  importance 
when  Dante  and  the  writers  of  the  fourteenth 
century  adopted  the  Tuscan  dialect  as  the  idiom 
of  their  works.  The  dialects  at  large  diverge  so 
much  that  a  native  of  the  south  of  Italy  finds  it 
difficult  to  make  himself  imderstood  in  the  north 
of  the  Peninsula.  A  short  story  by  Boccaccio  has 
been  translated  into  several  hundred  Italian 
patois  and  dialects. 

Tuscan  and  the  lesser  dialects  of  the  Italian- 
speaking  domain  are  living  forms  of  a  popular, 
spoken  Latin,  which  in  vocabulary  and  syntax 
differed  from  the  Latin  of  the  classics  not  a 
little.  Thus  the  popular  Latin  had  a  tendency 
to  substitute  prepositional  phrases  for  case  dis- 
tinctions and  verbal  periphrases  for  single  forms 
as,  for  example,  amare  habeo  (Ital.  amero) 
for  amabo;  and  as  these  substitutions  prevailed 
in  the  newly  evolved  speech,  it  results  that 
Italian  is  largely  an  analytical  lang\iage,  where- 
as classical  Latin  was  chiefly  inflectional  in 
cliaracter.  So,  also,  we  meet  with  many  words 
in  Italian  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  classic 
Latin  documents,  but  which,  from  the  remarks 
of  early  grammarians,  we  know  to  have  been 
commonly  used  by  the  people.  When  the  bar- 
barians overran  Italy  they  left  some  of  their 
Germanic  Avords  as  contributions  to  the  speech 
of  the  land,  but  apart  from  this  and  some  similar 
additions  of  a  later  date  and  of  learned  importa- 
tion, the  lexical,  phonological,  and  grammatical 
elements  of  Italian  are  developments  or  modifica- 
tions of  the  corresponding  elements  of  the  popular 
or  vulgar  Latin.  On  vulgar  Latin  and  its  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  Italian  and  the  other 
Romance  languages,  consult  Seelmann,  Die  Aus- 
sprache  des  Lateins  nach  physiologisch-histor- 
ischen  GrundsStzen  (Heilbronn,  1885)  ;  Schu- 
chardt,  Der  Vokalismus  des  Vulfflirlateins  (Leip- 
zig, 1866-69)  ;  Groeber,  Vtilffarlateinische  Sub- 
strate romanisclien  Worter,  in  Wolfllin,  Archiv 
filr  lateinische  Lexico(jraphie  (ib.,  1884)  ;  Meyer- 
Llibke,  Geschwhte  der  lateinischen  Volkssprachen, 
in  Groeber,  Grundriss  der  romanischen  Philologie 
(Strassburg,  1885)  ;  Budinsky,  Die  Ausbreitung 
der  lateinischen  Sprachen  i'tber  Italien  und  die 
Provinzen  (Berlin,  1881). 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  some  striking 
characteristics  of  the  Tuscan  dialect,  the  Ital- 
ian par  excellence,  or  rather  of  that  tongue 
which  we  find  to  have  been  employed  by  inost 
of  the  great  writers  from  Dante  down.  First, 
we  shall  see  that  Italian  is  a  far  more  vocalic 
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toiigue  than  Latin.  Save  the  infinitives,  which 
often  end  in  r,  when  not  followed  by  a  impure  (as 
«p,  st,  sc,  etc. ) ,  or  by  a  vowel,  and  a  few  foreign 
words,  such  as  nord,  »ud,  lapis,  and  monosyllables 
such  as  in,  per,  con,  and  mom,  all  Italian  words 
end  in  a  vowel.  Thus  corus  b^^-omes  caro,  and  prin- 
cipctn  becomes  principe.  This  vocalic  tendency 
is  furthermore  observable  in  the  avoidance  of  con- 
sonantal groups  like  in  Spagna,  which  becomes 
in  Ispaffna,  or  instituto,  which  gives  ittituto. 
Of  the  Latin  consonants  x  and  aspirate  h  have 
disiippeared.  tiiough  c  in  pure  Tuscan  is  under 
some  conditions  aspirated,  as  hasa  for  casa.  The 
combinations  bl,  pi,  ft,  gl,  and  cl  become  hi,  pi,  ft, 
ghi,  and  chi,  as  in  biasinMre  {blasphemare) , 
pieno  (plenu8),fiore  (rtoreni),  ghianda  (glanda), 
chiaro  (claro).  (in  is  liquefied.  Thus  dignus 
gives  degno  (pronounced  de-nyo).  Ct  becomes  it 
{dictum  >  detto)  :  pt  becomes  tt  {raptum  > 
rat  to)  ;  gd  becomes  dd  {frig'dus  '^freddo).  Ini- 
tial simple  consonants  usually  remain,  but  c 
l)efore  e  and  »  become  ti  (English  ch).  Thus 
carue,  coda,  cura,  but  Ctcerone,  pronounced  in 
l^tin  Kikerone,  becomes  cicerone,  pronounced 
tsitserone.  So  g,  as  in  gemma  or  gibbo.  Jam 
becomes  gii,  and  justum,  giusto,  in  which  the  » 
is  merely  a  sign  to  mark  the  palatal,  as  it  is  also 
in  Giovanni,  to  be  pronounced  D&)vanni.  That  is, 
the  Italian  gi  is  like  our  /.  So  sc  before  ♦ 
and  e  is  no  longer  sk,  as  in  Latin,  but  like  sh  in 
English.  6,  §,  and  sc  are  made  guttural  by  putting 
in  an  A.  Thus  chi,  sgherro.  schiera.  In  Italian 
(but  only  seldom  in  other  Romanic  languages) 
there  are  true  double  consonants.  Thus  pretto 
=  pret-to,  anno  =  ati^no,  gobbo  =  gob-bo,  etc. 
h  is  always  trilled  on  the  tongue;  not  gutturally, 
as  in  French. 

The  destiny  of  the  Latin  vowels  may  be 
summarily  examined.  Whereas  the  Latin  dis- 
tinguished its  vowels  by  quantity,  Italian  dis- 
tinguishes them  by  quality,  though  long  and 
short  vowels^  exist *^  also  Jn  Italian.  In  Latin 
there  were  a,  ?,  i,  6,  m,  and,  among  others, 
diphthongs  <e  =  e,  and  op  =  c.  What  be- 
came of  them  depended  mainly  on  their  pos- 
session or  lack  of  stress.  A  remained  in  al- 
most all  cases  {cantare).  I,  too,  usually  held  its 
own,  if  long  (vino)  ;  if  short  it  often  fell,  thus 
giving  rise  to  new  consonantal  groups  {domina  > 
donna)  ;  or  it  changed  to  a  close  e  (e),  as  in  fede, 
from  pdem.  E,  long  usually,  became  a  close  c 
(c)  ;  but  e,  when  not  blocked,  usually  became  te 
Ifel  >  fiole,  Vitus  >  nefo).  0  long  oftenest 
became  close  o  {o)  ;  but  o,  when  not  blocked,  was 
generally  diphthonged  Dot  uo  (6onun»  >  buono) . 
M  long  remained,  but  shoit  tt  usually  was  changed 
to  o  (valgus  >  rolgo). 

In  a  short  sketch  one  can  only  observe  certain 
tendencies.  If  we  carried  our  study  farther,  we 
should  learn  that  almost  innumerable  causes  have 
been  at  work  in  changing  Old  Latin  to  Modem 
Latin  or  Italian.  Analogy  and  popular  etymology, 
as  we  may  see  in  the  words  suonare.  instead  of 
tonare,  or  Campidoglio  for  Capitoglio.  are  con- 
stantly at  work.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  observe  what  accent,  or  rather  stress, 
has  to  do  with  the  fate  of  a  vowel ;  for 
otherwise  we  could  not  understand  such  apparent 
inconsistencies  as  fi^e  from  fcrit,  and  ferire  from 
ferire,  or  gli  (from  t7Zi  in  hiatus),  as  in  gli  ho 
veduti,  with  li  (from  iWi  not  in  hiatus),  as  in 
li  redo. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Italian  gram- 
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mar  is  a  development  of  Latin  grammar;  we  may 
add  that  it  is  a  simplification  thereof.  There  are 
still  the  two  numbers,  singular  and  plural,  for 
substantives,  but,  except  for  certain  pronouns, 
case  distinctions  have  disappeared.  Like  Spanish, 
but  unlike  French,  Italian  ordinarily  feels  no  need 
of  an  expressed  subject-pronoun,  sinc-e  the  ter- 
mination of  the  verb-form  sutlkiently  marks  its 
person  and  number. 

The  Roman  tradition  was  much  stronger  in 
Italy  than  elsewhere,  and  the  new  speech  did  not 
depart  so  far  from  Latin  as  to  make  the  latter 
difficult  to  understand.  The  first  continuous 
bits  of  Italian  are  found  in  a  document  of  the 
year  960  (the  Carta  Capuana).  Other  phrases 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  occur  in  a  document  of  9W, 
and  about  a  centurj-  later  certain  inscriptions  in 
Italian  were  written  on  a  wall  of  the  lower 
basilica  of  San  Clemente  at  Rome.  The  first  im- 
portant appearance  of  written  Tuscan  thus  far 
noted  is  in  certain  banking  registers  of  Florence, 
which  seem  to  date  from  about  121 1.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  brought  Dante, 
who  in  his  Divina  Commedia  gave  to  Tuscan  its 
supremacy  over  the  other  dialects  of  the  Penin- 
sula, a'  little  later  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
proved  further  the  suppleness  and  artistic  ade- 
quacy of  the  new  speech,  and  since  their  day 
Italian  has  suffered  no  very  material  alterations. 
Xow  and  then  authors  intruded  dialectal  pe- 
culiarities into  texts  written  essentially  in  Tus- 
can; but  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  the 
Regole  grammaticali  della  volgar  lingua  of  For- 
tunio  (I5I6),  the  Volgari  elegamie  of  Niccold 
Libumio,  and  the  Prose  della  volgar  lingua  of 
Pietro  Bembo  (1525)  introduced  an  element  of 
greater  rigidity,  requiring  absolute  purity  of 
idiom  in  the  writing  of  Tuscan  as  the  true  lit- 
erary Italian.  The  Accademia  della  Crusca  com- 
pleted their  work  in  1612  by  publishing  its  dic- 
tionary of  Tuscan  as  the  standard  national  lan~ 
guage. 

Bibliography.  ITOvidio  and  Meyer-Lubke, 
'•Die  italienische  Sprache,"  in  Groeber,  Grundriss 
der  romanischen  Philologie,  vol.  i.  (Strassburg, 
1888)  ;  Meyer-Ltibke,  Italienische  Grammatik 
(Leipzig,  1890)  ;  Demattio.  Origine.  formazione 
ed  elementi  della  lingua  italiana  (2d  ed.  Inns- 
bruck, 1878)  :  ^lorandi.  Origine  della  lingua 
italiana  (5th  ed.  CittA  di  Castello,  1891)  :  Caix. 
Saggio  suUa  storia  dellfl  lingua  e  dei'  dialetti 
d'ltalia  (Parma,  1872)  ;  id.,  Studi  di  etimologia 
italiana  e  romanza  (Florence,  1878)  ;  id.,  Origini 
della  lingua  poetica  italifna  (ib.,  1880)  ;  Monaci, 
Crestomazia  italiana  dci 'furimi  secoli  (Ist'fasci- 
cule,  Citta  di  Castello,  1889;  2d  fascicnW.  ib., 
1897 ;  a  third  fascicule,  with  a  vocabulary,  is  to 
follow)  ;  the  article  on  dialects  in  Archirio  gloU 
tologico  italiano,  edited  by  Ascoli,  vol.  viiL 
(Turin,  1873  et  seq.). 

Grammars:  Fomaciari.  Chnmmat'ica  aforica 
della  lingua  italiana  (Turin.  1872)  ;  id.,  Gram- 
matica  italiana,  etc.  (ib.,  1880)  ;  id.,  Sintassi  del- 
Vusoitaliano  modemo  (Florence.  1887);  Grand- 
gent,  Italian  Grammar  (3d  ed..  Boston.  1891  et 
seq.)  ;  Blanc.  Grammatik  der  italieni^ken 
Sprache  (Halle,  1844)  :  Vockeradt.  Lehrbuch  der 
italienischen  Sprache  (Berlin.  1878)  :  Diez.Gram- 
matik  der  romanischen  Sprachen  (5th  ed.,  Bonn; 
1882.  French  translation  by  Brachet.  MoreL 
Fatio.  and  Gaston  Paris.  Paris.  1873-76)  :  :Meyer- 
Liibke,  Grammatik  der  romanischen  Sprachen  (3 
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vols.,  Leipzig,  1890-99),  a  fourth  volume  of  which 
is  in  preparation. 

Dictionaries:  Petrocchi,  Novo  dizionario  della 
lingua  italiana  (Milan,  1884-91),  one  of  the  best 
of  the  dictionaries  wholly  in  Italian,  also  pub- 
lished in  an  abridged  form;  Tommaseo  e  Bellini, 
Dizionario  della  lingua  italiana  (Turin,  1865- 
79)  ;  Rigutini  and  Fanfani,  Vocabolario  italiuno 
della  lingua  parlata  (3d  ed.,  Florence,  1893)  ; 
Fanfani,  Vocabolario  della  lingua  italiana  (3d 
ed.,  Florence,  1891)  ;  id.,  Vocabolario  della  pro- 
nunzia  toscana  (ib.,  18G3)  ;  id.,  VocaboUirio 
delV  uso  toscano  (ib.,  1863)  ;  Blanc,  Vocabo- 
lario dantesco  (Leipzig,  1852;  Italian  trans., 
2d  ed.,  1877,  and  since).  The  Italian-English 
and  English-Italian  dictionaries  of  Baretti  and 
Millhouse  are  unsatisfactory;  a  better  one  is 
that  of  Edgren  (New  York,  1902).  A  good 
Italian-German  dictionary  is  that  of  Valentini. 
There  are  numerous  dictionaries  of  Italian  dia- 
lects, some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Groeber, 
Grundriss,  vol.  i.  (Strassburg,  1888).  For  fur- 
ther bibliography,  this  last-named  work  may  be 
consulted. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  The  tenacity  of 
Latin  tradition  in  Italy  retarded  considerably 
the  rise  and  development  of  literature  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Until  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  Latin  continued  to  serve  in  Italy 
for  the  writing  of  chronicles,  historical  and  nar- 
rative poems,  heroic  legends  (many  of  them  in- 
troduced from  France;  e.g.  the  story  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  knights,  of  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table,  the  mediaeval  account  of  the  fall  of  Troy, 
and  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great) ,  religious 
legends  and  lives  of  the  saints  (cf.  the  famous 
collection  of  the  Bishop  of  Genoa,  Jacopo  da 
Voragine  (1230-98),  known  as  the  Legenda 
Aurea) ,  didactic  and  scientific  works  (grammars, 
encyclopsedias,  and  moralizing  treatises),  reli- 
gious lyrics  (hymns  like  the  "Stabat  Mater" 
and  the  "Dies  Irse"),  and  liturgical  plays  and 
mysteries  (the  prototypes  of  the  first  Italian 
dramas,  the  rappresentazioni  sacre) .  But  Latin 
was  not  the  only  language  written  in  Italy  be- 
fore the  time  when  Italian  was  thought  dignified 
enough  for  literary  use.  The  poets  of  Southern 
France  had  already  wandered  into  Italy  before 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  when  the 
Albigensian  crusade  drove  them  forth  in  the 
early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  trouba- 
dours crossed  the  Alps  in  still  greater  numbers 
.  and  sang  throughout  the  land  of  the  Apennines 

their  Provengal  songs  of  love  and  political  strife. 
There  soon  arose  a  school  of  Italian  poets  who 
imitated  the  methods  of  these  Provengal  trouba- 
dours, and,  disdaining  their  native  tongue,  wrote 
in  the  foreign  Provengal.  Prominent  among  them 
were:  Alberto  Malaspina  ( c.l  165-1210 ) ,  Lan- 
franco  Cigala  (c.l200-c.l260) ,  Bonafacio  Calvo 
(c.  1200-70),  and  especially  Sordello  (c.l200- 
C.1270).  Like  the  speech  and  song  of  Southern 
France,  the  speech  and  verse  of  Northern  France 
also  entered  Italy  at  an  early  date.  The  jongleurs 
brought  the  chansons  de  geste  into  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  there,  especially  in  the  domain  of 
Venice,  great  currency  was  given  to  the  stories 
of  Charlemagne,  of  his  mother,  Berte,  of  his 
knights  like  Ogier  le  Danois,  and  the  heroes  of 
the  Carolingian  cycle.  The  chansons  de  geste 
were  introduced  in  their  native  speech.  Soon, 
however,    Italians   took  them   up   and   told   the 


stories  in  an  Italianized  form  of  French  (cf. 
NiccolO  da  Verona's  Prise  de  Pampelune) ,  and 
later  still  certain  of  the  chansons  were  related 
by  Italians  in  a  mixed  speech,  in  which  Italian 
predominated.  The  epic  matter  thus  worked 
over  in  Italy  was  to  become  of  great  importance 
for  the  history  of  the  poems  of  chivalry  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  From  Northern  France  there 
were  imported  also  the  fabliaux,  the  stories  of 
Reynard  the  Fox,  and  the  great  allegorical  and 
satirical  Roman  de  la  Rose,  all  of  which  played 
a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  literature  of 
Italy.  As  has  already  been  stated  (see  Italian 
Language)  ,  we  have  specimens  of  written  Italian 
that  date  back  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century;  but  they  have  no  literary  significance. 
Nor  does  the  eleventh  century  show  anything  of 
importance,  and  the  various  documents  some- 
times ascribed  to  the  twelfth  century  are  of  too 
uncertain  chronological  origin,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cantilena  bellunese,  the  rittno  cassinese, 
and  the  cantilena  di  un  giullare  toscano,  or  prove 
little,  like  the  jocose  and  isolated  attempt  at 
writing  Italian  verse  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner, 
the  Provengal  poet  Raimbaut  de  Vaqueiras,  in  his 
bilingual  contrasio.  (For  these  documents,  con- 
sult Monaci,  Crestomazia  italiana,  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello,  1889.)  With  the  thirteenth  century, 
however,  Italian  assumes  literary  significance. 
In  all  parts  of  Italy  the  popular  language  is 
now  used  for  the  composition  of  verse,  which  for 
half  a  century  remains  much  more  important 
than  prose  in  the  vernacular,  and  in  form  and 
content  this  verse  continues  faithful  to  the  models 
from  France.  Only  after  a  little  more  than  fifty 
years  of  rather  servile  imitation  do  the  Italian 
poets  venture  to  vary  their  subject  matter  and 
improve  upon  the  borrowed  forms. 

It  was  at  the  Court  of  Frederick  II.  (1194- 
1250)  in  Sicily  that  the  Provengal  lyric  manner 
was  first  imitated  in  Italian.  Hence  the  early 
Italian  poets  are  generally  grouped  together  as 
the  Sicilian  school,  although  in  point  of  fact 
they  were  not  all  Sicilians,  but  had  Apulians  and 
Tuscans  among  them.  Chief  among  their  number 
were  the  Emperor  Frederick  himself,  his  son  En- 
zio  (c.1225-72),  his  Chancellor,  Pier  della  Vigna 
(died  1249),  and  Giacomo  da  Lentino,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  fertile  of  all,  and  was  regarded 
by  Dante  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  school.  These 
and  the  other  members  of  the  movement  sang  of 
love  in  the  conventional  Provengal  way,  adopting 
the  canzone  as  their  stock  poetic  form,  and  from 
them  the  manner  spread  into  Central  Italy  and 
Tuscany,  finding  acceptatlce  especially  in  the 
towns  having  close  relations  with  Frederick's 
Court.  Thus  Arrigo  Testa  in  Arrezzo.  Folcac- 
chiero  de'  Folcacchieri  in  Siena,  and  many  more 
reechoed  the  Sicilian  note.  In  at  least  one  writer 
of  this  class,  Buonagiunta  Orbicciani,  there  is 
manifest  a  tendency  to  depart  somewhat  from 
the  methods  of  the  Sicilian  school,  and  to  intro- 
duce elements  of  Tuscan  origin.  This  tendency 
becomes  a  certainty  about  1260-80,  in  the  lyrics 
of  two  sets  of  poets — the  one  belonging  to  Tus- 
cany, the  other  to  Bologna — and  both  represent- 
ing a  transition  period  durinij  which  prominence 
is  given  to  the  sonnet  as  well  as  to  the  canzone, 
the  range  of  subject  for  poetic  treatment  is  wid- 
ened by  the  introduction  of  philosophical,  reli- 
gious, and  political  considerations,  and  especially 
of  philosophical  considerations  as  to  the  birth 
and  nature  of  love,  and  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
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improve  the  style  by  bringing  it  closer  to  that 
of  composition  in  Latin.  Of  the  Tuscan  poets 
tbe  most  important  was  Guittone  del  Viva  of 
Arezzo  (1220-94),  a  member  of  the  Frati  goden- 
ti.  In  his  earlier  poems  lie  adhered  closely  to 
the  strict  Provencal  manner.  In  the  later  ones, 
replete  with  Latiuisms  in  vocabularj'  and  con- 
struction, he  introduces  speculation  of  a  moral, 
religious,  and  philosophical  nature,  and,  what 
is  still  more  interesting,  he  addresses  to  his 
fellow-citizens  remarks  on  matters  of  contem- 
porary political  interest.  This  attention  to  po- 
litical matters  of  the  day  is  stressed  also  in 
other  members  of  the  Florentine  group,  of  whom 
Monte  Andrea  and  Frescobaldi  may  be  given  a 
passing  mention.  The  greatest  departure  from 
the  mannerisms  of  the  Sicilian  school  was  made 
by  the  Bolognese  group  of  writers,  and  the  best 
of  all  these  wras  Guido  Guinizelli  (c.1230-76), 
who  was  the  first  true  poet  in  Italian.  In  his 
better  canzoni  and  sonnets  he  applies  Guittone's 
innovations  to  much  better  purpose,  and  in  verses 
combining  beauty  of  form  with  spontaneity  of 
expression  he  discusses  the  origin  and  character- 
istics of  love.  From  Guinizelli  dates  the  dolce 
ttil  nuovo,  which  reached  its  height  of  excellence 
in  the  sublime  poetry  of  Dante.  The  methods  of 
Guittone  and  Guinizelli  were  adopted  by  the 
Florentine  Chiaro  Davanzati  (c.  1230-?),  whose 
conception  of  love  is,  however,  rather  more  theo- 
logical than  purely  philosophical.  In  many  ways 
like  Guinizelli,  and  especially  so  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  poetic  note,  was  the  Florentine  Rus- 
tic© di  Filippo  (e.l230-c.l280),  who  in  his  son- 
nets was  the  first  to  import  a  humorous  element 
into  Italian  verse.  More  generally  knowm  to 
fame  than  he  is  still  another  Florentine,  Brunet- 
to  Latini  (C.1220-c.l294),  whom  a  too  literal 
interpretation  of  a  statement  made  by  Dante 
(Inferno,  xv.)  has  caused  to  be  considered  as 
the  latter's  tutor.  He  was  certainly  a  great  fac- 
tor in  promoting  culture  in  his  own  time.  To 
Brunetto  Latini,  in  addition  to  prose  works  and 
certain  minor  poems,  there  must  also  be  ascribed 
the  first  allegorical  poem  in  Italian,  the  Tesoret- 
to.  Possibly  he  intended  this  to  be  a  sort  of  pref- 
ace to  his  encyclopaedic  work,  Li  lirres  dou  tresor, 
which  he  wrote  in  French.  The  verse  so  far  men- 
tioned was  more  or  less  learned  in  its  nature;  of 
a  more  popular  origin  was  the  verse  that  ap- 
peared in  connection  with  the  religious  move- 
ments of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Flagel- 
lants, the  Franciscans,  and  others. 

To  about  1224  belong  the  famous  Laudes 
Creaturamm  or  Cantico  del  sole  of  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisi,  and  throughout  the  thirteenth  century 
there  were  produced  in  both  Umbria  and  Tuscany 
many  laudi,  a  sort  of  religious  verse,  which,  given 
the  form  of  a  dial(^rue,  developed  into  the  first 
dramas  of  Italy.  Many  of  these  laudi  were 
composed  bv  Jacopo  (or  Jacopone)  dei  Benedetti 
of  Todi  (c.  1230- 1306),  a  tertiary  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans from  1268  on.  In  Xorthem  Italy  there 
flourished  a  didactic  poetry  written  for  the  in- 
culcating of  moral  and  religious  teaching  by 
clerics  who  stood  in  close  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  who  had,  moreover,  the  intention  of 
counteracting  the  efforts  of  the  jongleurs  that 
were  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  French  chan- 
sons de  geste  and  other  profane  literature.  The 
earliest  of  these  writers  was  perhaps  Gherardo 
Patecchio  (Girardo  Pat^.  c.l228),  author  of  the 
Tedii  and   the   Splanamento  de   li  proverMi  de 


Salomone.  Hardly  later  than  tbe  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  was  the  Libra  of  UguQon  de 
Laodho  (Lodi),  a  rhymed  account  of  Christian 
beliefs.  The  tSermon  of  tbe  Milanese  Pietro 
da  Barsegap<^  seems  to  have  been  written  not 
later  than  1264.  More  culture  is  visible  in  tbe 
didactic  and  narrative  verse  of  the  monks,  Bon- 
vesin  da  Riva  and  Giacomino  da  Verona,  produced 
during  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Giacomino's  poems  belong  to  the  class  of  litera- 
ture dealing  with  visions  of  the  other  world, 
as  does  also  an  anonymous  poem — styled  atro- 
vare — which  originated  in  Reggio. 

To  Northern  Ital.v,  a  favorite  haunt  of  the 
wandering  jongleurs,  belongs  also  at  this  time 
much  narrative  verse  in  Italian  showing  the 
foreign  material  of  the  chansons  de  geste  (cf. 
the  Buovo  d'Antona,  almost  wholly  Italian  in 
treatment),  and  the  beast  epic  (cf.  Rainardo  e 
Lesengrino,  in  two  Venetian  versions),  thorough- 
ly acclimated  in  Italy,  after  having  passed 
through  Franco-Italian  intermediarj'  forms. 
There  was  some  writing  of  history  in  verse,  but 
more  interest  attaches  to  Guidaloste  da  Pistoia's 
canzone  on  the  taking  of  Tomiella  by  the  Sie- 
nese  ( 1253 ) ,  and  especially  to  a  Bolognese  sir- 
rentese  on  the  conflicts  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  composed  shortly  after  1280.  Proofs 
are  not  lacking  of  the  existence  of  a  crude  and 
thoroughly  popular  poetry  (cf.  the  cantastorie) , 
which  was  occasional  in  its  nature  and  had  ref- 
erence to  matters  chiefly  of  local  significance. 
Some  elements  of  this  spontaneous  poetry  of  the 
people  entered  the  more  strictly  literary  forms; 
thus  they  were  adopted  by  the  didactic  poets  of 
the  north,  who  strove  to  popularize  their  works, 
by  the  authors  of  religious  lyrics,  and  even  by 
certain  poets  of  Tuscany  and  the  South  (Gia- 
comino Pugliese,  etc.),  who  utilized  them  in 
their  love  poems.  Exceedingly  popular  in  its 
nature,  and  yet  influenced  by  literary  conven- 
tions, is  the  so-called  Contrasto  di  Cielo  dal  Camo 
(or  d'Alcamo;  consult  A.  d'Ancona,  Studj  sulla 
letteratura  italiana  dei  primi  secoli,  Ancona, 
1884),  which,  ascribed  by  a  misreading  of  the 
manuscript  to  a  Ciallo  d'Alcamo,  was  long  er- 
roneously thought  to  be  the  earliest  Italian  poem. 
It  really  belongs  to  the  period  between  1231  and 
1250,  and  has  the  form  of  a  love  debate  between 
a  maiden  and  an  over-ardent  admirer. 

Italian  prose  of  literary  moment  did  not  appear 
until  the  second  half  of  fhje  thirteenth  century. 
As  has  been  said,  many 'narrative  and  didactic 
works  were  written  in  Latin.  ^Moreover,  like 
Brunetto  Latini,  certain  other  Italians  adopted 
French  for  their  productions;  thus,  Aldobrando, 
a  Tuscan,  composed  in  French  prose  his  little 
treatise  Le  regime  du  corps  (1256),  and  Rus- 
ticiano  da  Pisa  employed  the  same  language  in 
his  compilation  of  tales  about  Arthur  and  his 
knights  (c.1270)  and  in  his  account  of  the  jour- 
ney of  Marco  Polo.  Italian  prose  was  first  used 
to  any  great  extent  in  translations  of  Latin 
didactic,  moral,  and  historical  works,  and  of 
French  legends  of  an  heroic  or  a  religious  nature. 
From  French  came  the  Dodici  conti  morali,  the 
Fatfi  di  Cesare,  the  Istorietta  troiana  (based  on 
Benoft  de  Sainte-More's  Roman  de  Troie).  the 
Tarola  ritonda.  and  the  Tristano,  all  apparently 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  is  also  at  least  one 
of  the  versions  of  the  Libro  dei  8e1te  Sari. 

The  Difteiplinn  clerieale  came  in  through  a 
French  version  of  Petrus  Alphonsos's  Latin  text. 
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Among  the  renderings  from  Latin  figured  the 
Storie  de  Troia  e  de  Roma,  made,  seemingly,  soon 
after  1250,  the  moral  distichs  of  Cato,  the 
Pamphilus  de  Amove,  the  Trattati  morali  of  Al- 
bertano  da  Brescia  (two  Tuscan  versions,  1268 
and  1275),  and  the  various  treatises  attributed  to 
the  diligent  translator  Bono  Giamboni.  These 
all  may  belong  to  the  time  before  1300.  The  iEsopic 
fables  were  also  soon  translated  and  became  very 
popular.  Original  works  in  prose  began  to  ap- 
pear later.  All  may  belong  to  this  time.  Note- 
worthy among  them  were  the  letters  of  Guittone 
d'Arezzo  (1220-94),  which  display  an  unmistak- 
able attempt  to  create  a  sort  of  poetical  prose  in 
Italian ;  the  didactic  works  of  Guidotto  da  Bolo- 
gna (before  1266),  of  Tommaso  Gozzadini  (sec- 
ond half  of  the  thirteenth  century),  of  Ristoro 
d'Arezzo  (1282),  and  especially  the  Introduzione 
alia  virtu  of  Bono  Giamboni  (second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century)  ;  certain  chronicles  and  his- 
torical accounts;  and,  most  interesting  of  all, 
certain  collections  of  tales.  Already  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  professional  tellers  of  tales  (  favo- 
latori,  novellatori)  wandered  about  Northern 
and  Central  Italy  relating  stories  derived  from 
all  possible  sources.  Written  collections  of  their 
tales,  or  of  similar  ones,  were  the  Conti  di  antichi 
cavallieri  (second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century), 
consisting  at  least  in  part  of  rather  free  versions 
of  matter  originally  French  and  Latin,  and  the 
Novellino,  worked  over  in  many  versions  even  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  dis- 
playing no  little  skill  in  the  art  of  story-telling, 
which  Boccaccio  was  to  develop  to  the  fullest  be- 
fore another  century  had  passed. 

Having  considered  Italian  literature  in  its  lisp- 
ing, almost  wholly  imitative  childhood,  we  now 
approach  the  period  of  Italian  letters,  when  the 
great  Tuscans,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch, 
made  their  native  dialect  the  predominant  one 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  earliest  of  the  three,  Dante, 
stood  at  the  height  of  a  poetic  movement  which 
he  himself  styled  the  dolce  stil  nuovo,  and 
which  developed  the  principles  already  enunciated 
and  illustrated  by  Guido  Guinizelli  and  the 
Tuscan  and  Bolognese  poets  of  the  transition 
period.  The  idealizing  of  woman,  brought  about 
partly  by  the  rise  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  twelfth  century  and  partly  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  development  of  a  philosophy  of  love 
and  its  origin,  formed  the  subject  matter  of  the 
verse  of  the  dolce  stil  nuovo  poets.  Among  these 
were  Dante,  his  friend  Guido  Cavaleanti  (c.l250- 
1300) ,  Lapo  Gianni  (died  after  1328) ,  Dino  Fres- 
cobaldi  (died  1313),  Gianni  Alfani  (still  alive  in 
1310),  Cino  Sigisbuldi  of  Pistoia  (died  c.1337), 
and  a  number  of  younger  men  whose  verse  forms 
a  link  between  the  lync  methods  of  Dante  and 
those  of  Petrarch.  During  the  activity  of  Dante 
and  the  dolce  stil  nuovo  poets  there  were  some 
poets  of  a  humorous  and  sarcastic  turn  of 
mind,  like  Cecco  Angiolieri  (still  living  in  1319) 
and  Folgore  di  San  Gimignano  (floiirished  c.1315) , 
and  others  of  didactic  and  allegorizing  tendencies, 
like  the  unknown  authors  of  the  Fiore — an  imi- 
tation of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  and  possibly 
the  work  of  Ser  Durante  (c.l300) — and  of  the 
Intelligenza  (a  work  descriptive  of  Intelligence 
as  a  personification  of  universal  knowledge, which 
was  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Florentine 
chronicler  Dino  Compagni),  and  like  Francesco 
da  Barberino  (1264-1348),  who  composed  the 
Documenti  d'Amore  and  a  treatise  on  etiquette 


entitled  Del  reggimento  e  dei  costumi  di  donna. 
The  allegorical  methods  of  the  Fiore  and  the 
Intelligenza,  and  of  Francesco  da  Barberino's 
poems,  are  present  likewise  in  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  of  Dante,  who  most  brilliantly  elaborates 
them. 

Dante  Alighieri  (q.v.),  who  was  born  in  1265 
and  died  in  1321,  probably  produced  most  of 
his  work  in  the  fourteenth  century;  the  Vita 
Nuova  alone  seems  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  latter  is  a  poetical  account  of  the 
rise  and  growth  of  his  love  for  Beatrice,  set  in 
an  explanatory  framework  of  prose.  His  abiding 
fame  and  excellence  must  be  based  on  his  Divina 
Commedia,  a  magnificent  vision  in  which  the  poet 
pictures  himself  as  guided  first  by  his  master 
Vergil  through  Hell,  the  realm  of  the  damned, 
find  Purgatory,  the  mount  of  temporary  sufl^ering 
Avhere  sin  is  purged  from  the  soul,  and  as  led 
afterwards  by  his  idealized  love  Beatrice  through 
the  spheres  of  Paradise,  where  dwell  the  eternally 
blessed.  The  Divina  Commedia  is  the  most 
glorious  production  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  which 
it  is  the  fullest  artistic  expression.  The  vision, 
a  form  often  used  before  Dante's  time,  but  with 
nothing  like  his  skill ;  the  allegory,  a  vivid  por- 
trayal of  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  and  an 
endeavor  to  epitomize  all  human  knowledge  as 
scholastic  philosophy  comprehended  it;  frequent 
lyric  outbursts ;  and,  most  striking  of  all,  an  auto- 
biography, everywhere  present  and  always  grand- 
ly— these  are  the  chief  inner  characteristics  of 
the  poem,  which  in  its  outer  form  displays 
an  admirable  metrical  structure,  depending  prin- 
cipally upon  the  use  of  the  terza  rima  and 
the  hendecasyllabic  verse.  Another  work  of 
Dante's  in  the  vulgar  speech,  which  he  now  for 
all  time  made  the  norm  of  Italian,  and  one  espe- 
cially interesting  for  his  conception  of  philosophy, 
is  the  Convivio  (or  Convito) ,  a  fragment  in 
which  the  prose  commentary  and  the  verse  text 
are  intended  to  present  to  men  a  feast  of  reason. 
Some  more  or  less  doubtful  short  poems  in  Ital- 
ian and  certain  Avorks  in  Latin  constitute  the 
rest  of  his  literary  endeavors.  A  rival  of  Dante, 
Francesco  Stabili,  known  as  Cecco  d'Ascoli  ( 1257- 
1327),  who  was  finally  burned  as  a  heretic,  wrote 
the  Acerha,  a  didactic  poem  in  which  he  sought 
to  sum  up  all  matters  of  scientific  interest,  and 
to  heap  ridicule  upon  Dante's  splendid  creations 
of  fancy.  Still  another  noteworthy  represen- 
tative of  the  allegorical  poetic  movement,  now 
declining,  was  Jacopo  Alighieri  (died  probably 
during  the  plague  of  1348),  Dante's  son,  and  the 
author  of  the  Dottrinale.  A  number  of  political 
ballads,  and,  of  laudi  that  show  a  continued  dp-, 
velopment  of  the  dramatic  form,  are  to  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  verse  output  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. In  so  far  as  prose  is  concerned,  transla- 
tions from  Latin  and  French  still  constituted 
the  more  important  part  of  that  produced  during 
this  first  period  of  Tuscan  supremacy,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  literature.  Bar- 
tolomeo  da  San  Concordio  (1262-1347)  and  Filip- 
po  Ceffi  were  prominent  among  the  translators 
of  Latin  works.  Many  of  the  translations  re- 
main anonymous — as,  for  example,  the  various 
versions  of  the  Jllsopic  fables,  and  of  many  leg- 
ends of  the  saints,  and  the  translation  from  the 
French  known  as  the  Libro  di  Fioravante.  Di- 
dactic compilations  and  treatises  are  frequent 
enough  at  this  time,  many  of  them  being  due 
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to  Domenico  Cavalca  (e.l270  1342),  author  of 
the  tiptcvhio  di  Croce  and  certain  other  treatises; 
to  CJiordano  da  Rivalto  (c.1260-1311)  ;  and  to 
Bartoloineo  da  San  Coneordio.  This  last  named 
wrote  first  in  Latin  and  then  translated  into 
Italian  his  Amtnaestramenti  degli  antichi.  A 
common  form  of  the  didactic  compilation  was 
that  intended  for  use  as  popular  manuals,  and 
known  by  the  names  of  fieri,  fiorite,  or  fioretti. 
A  favorite  with  the  people  of  its  own  day,  and 
still  dear  to  the  Italian  heart,  is  the  anonymous 
collection  of  Franciscan  legends  which,  with  the 
title  of  Fioretti  di  San  Francesco,  appeared  be- 
fore 1350.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  early  Italian  prose.  But  far  more 
important  than  the  greater  part  of  the  prose 
works  thus  far  mentioned  are  the  chronicles  of 
the  time,  and  especially  those  of  the  Florentines, 
Dino  Compagni  (c.1257-1324),  in  whose  Cronica 
delle  cose  occorenti  tie'  tempi  snoi  (composed 
1310-12)  the  struggles  of  the  Bianchi  and  the 
Xeri,  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  are  graphically 
narrated,  and  Giovanni  Villani  (c.  1275- 1348), 
who  for  the  twelve  books  of  his  history  of  Flor- 
ence, by  degrees  expanded  into  a  universal  his- 
tory, gathered  information  from  all  sides,  from 
ancient  chronicles,  from  travelers,  and  even  from 
official  documents,  and  thus  gave  his  book  a  vital 
and  enduring  interest.  The  labors  of  Dino  Com- 
pagni and  Villani  were  continued  by  lesser 
writers. 

The  first  period  of  Tuscan  glory  in  Italian 
letters  closed  approximately  with  1348.  The 
Fecond  Tuscan  period  stretches  from  1348  to 
about  1375  (the  date  of  Boccaccio's  death),  and 
is  marked  especially  by  the  advent  of  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio.  Francesco  Petrarca  (1304-74), 
cne  of  the  first  and  greatest  figures  in  humanism, 
who  did  so  much  to  revive  classic  lore  during 
the  period  of  the,  Renaissance,  prided  himself  more 
upon  his  works  in  Latin  (e.g.  the  poem  Africa) 
than  upon  his  Italian  verse.  For  us,  however, 
his  fame  is  founded  on  his  Canzoniere,  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  mainly  sonnets  written  in  honor 
of  his  beloved  madonna,  Laura,  some  of  them 
before  her  death,  and  others,  as  in  the  case  also 
of  the  Trionfi  (composed  in  terza  rima) ,  after 
that  event.  The  artistic  conception  is  carried 
further  in  Petrarch  than  in  any  poet,  except 
Dante,  who  had  preceded  him;  he  may  even  be 
said  to  surpass  Dante  in  refinement  of  style 
and  in  the  ornate  qualities  of  his  diction.  He 
likewise  gave  to  the  sonnet — a  form  evolved  out 
of  the  popular  strambotto — the  last  touch  of 
perfection.  A  personal  friend  of  Petrarch,  and 
imbued  like  him  with  a  passionate  love  for  class- 
ical studies,  was  Giovanni  Boccaccio  (1313-75). 
It  was  at  his  instance  that  Leonzio  Pilato 
made  the  first  translation  of  Homer  into  Latin, 
and  Boccaccio  even  seems  to  have  taken  pains  to 
learn  Greek  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  is 
now  mainly  remembered  as  the  first  great  story- 
teller in  the  history  of  Italian  literature.  His 
collection  of  prose  tales,  contained  in  the  frame- 
work called  the  Decamerone,  enjoys  a  repute 
equaled  by  none  unless  it  be  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  and  the  author  of  these  poetical  tales 
owes  not  a  little  to  Boccaccio.  The  sources 
whence  Boccaccio  drew  the  material  for  his  tales 
were  many:  a  number  of  them  were  certainly 
French.  Besides  his  encyclopaedic  work  in  Latin, 
Boccaccio  wrote  further  in  Italian  the  Filocolo, 


a  prose  work  which  telU  over  again  the  old 
French  stor^'  of  Floire  and  Blancbefieur ;  the 
Teseidc,  a  ))oem  from  which  Chaucer  derived  the 
subject  matter  of  bis  Knight's  Tale,  and  in  which 
was  made  the  first  notable  use  of  ottava  rima;  the 
yinfale  fiesolano,  a  pastoral  poem;  the  Filo- 
strata,  the  poetical  source  of  Chaucer's  Troilus 
and  Cressida;  the  Rime,  consisting  of  some  124 
camoni,  ballads,  and  sonnets,  mostly  love  poems; 
the  Ameto,  in  mingled  prose  and  verse;  the  Amo- 
rosa  visione,  dealing  especially  with  celebrated 
lovers  of  past  times;  the  Fiammctta,  a  veiled  ac- 
count in  prose  of  Boccaccio's  love  for  Maria 
(Fiammetta),  a  daughter  of  King  Robert  of 
Naples;  the  Corbaccio,  an  invective  upon  a  cer- 
tain widow  and  upon  women  in  general ;  the 
Vita  di  Dante;  and  a  commentary  upon  about 
half  of  Dante's  Inferno.  The  love  poetrj'  of 
Petrarch's  Canzoniere  soon  found  many  imitators, 
known  generally  as  Petrarchists,  of  whom  at- 
tention to  exterior  form  was  a  prime  characteris- 
tic. In  his  Rime,  Boccaccio  is  really  one  of  the 
first  of  these  Petrarchists,  among  whom  there 
are  also  Fazio  degli  Uberti  and  Sacchetti,  besides 
verj'  many  more.  The  more  original  lyric  verse 
of  the  time,  even  that  appearing  in  the  form  of 
the  madrigal  or  the  ballad,  or  of  the  more  popu- 
lar caccia  and  frottola,  has  a  moralizing  tone, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  poems  of  Beccari  (1315, 
died  before  1364)  and  of  Pucci  (c.l310,  died  be- 
fore 1381).  Then,  too,  didactic  poetry  of  all 
kinds  aboimds  in  the  second  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  much  of  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  imitations  of  Dante's  great  vision,  preserving 
also  the  Dantesque  terza  rima.  Petrarch's  Trion- 
fi, and  Boccaccio's  Amorosa  visione  were  prompted 
by  the  Divina  Commedia,  and  now  there  comes 
the  uncompleted  Dittamondo  of  Fazio  degli 
LT)erti  (c.l310-c.l370),  an  excursion  through 
the  things  of  this  world  intended  as  an  examina- 
tion of  all  mundane  knowledge,  and  the  Quadri- 
regio  of  Federico  Frezzi  (bom  before  1350,  died 
1416),  a  journey  through  the  realms  of  Love,  the 
Devil,  Vice,  and  Virtue.  The  narrative  poetry  of 
the  period  deals  principally  with  historical  (cf. 
the  Guerra  di  Pisa  of  Pucci)  and  romantic  sub- 
jects. Of  the  latter  class  are  poems  based  on 
French  epic  matter,  and  especially  on  the  Carolin- 
gian  legends,  that  mark  another  step  toward  the 
chivalrous  epic  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  are 
the  Buovo  d'Antona,  the  Rinaldo  da  ilontalbano, 
the  Spagna,  and  others.  Lender  the  head  of  reli- 
gious verse  there  still  continued  to  appear  many 
lyrical  laudi,  as  well  as  more  dramatic  devozioni 
and  rappresentazioni  sacre.  The  prose  works  of 
the  second  half  of  the  century  are  for  the  most 
part  collections  of  tales,  like  the  Trecento  novelle 
of  Franco  Sacchetti  (c.l335-I400) ,  the  Pecorone 
of  Giovanni  Fiorentino  (or  da  Firenze),  wherein 
occurs  the  story  best  known  to  us  from  Shake- 
speare's treatment  of  it  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  the  tales  of  Giovanni  Sercambi  (1347-1424). 
The  imitation  of  the  Decameron  is  obvious  in 
these  and  the  other  novelistic  productions  of  the 
time.  In  the  Specchio  di  vera  penitenza  (1354) 
of  Jacopo  Passavanti  we  find  the  tale  so  adapt- 
ed to  moralizing  and  religious  purposes  that  it 
really  becomes  an  ascetic  treatise.  In  the  let- 
ters of  Saint  Catherine  (Caterina  Benincasa, 
1347-80)  of  Siena,  the  religious  and  mystic 
feelings  of  the  time  are  best  expressed.  For  the 
history  of  the  prose  of  the  time  the  chronicle  is 
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equally  important  with  the  tale,  and  the  writers 
of  the  former  are  much  more  numerous  than  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  although  by  no 
means  so  imposing,  and  they  include  among  their 
best  representatives  Matteo  Villani  (1300-63), 
the  brother  of  Giovanni  Villani,  whose  Chronicle 
he  continued,  Marchionne  Stefani  (c.1320-85), 
and  Donato  Velluti.  Travel  literature  is  well 
represented  in  the  Libro  d'oltramare  of  Niccolo 
da  Poggibonsi. 

The  Renaissance,  heralded  by  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,  becomes  all-important  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  humanists,  aided  by  the  re- 
cently invented  printing-press,  diffused  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  ultimately  through  the  whole  Occident. 
Florence  is  still  to  the  fore  in  this  period,  but 
tliere  are  now  other  important  centres  of  learn- 
ing and  literary  productivity,  such  as  Naples, 
where  the  House  of  Aragon  ruled;  Ferrara, 
where  the  Dukes  of  Este  were  the  patrons  of  men 
of  letters;  Rome,  Mantua,  Venice,  Bologna,  and 
Milan.  In  other  M'ords,  altliough  the  Florentine 
influence  still  remained  predominant,  the  litera- 
ture of  this  period  is  more  truly  a  national  one 
in  that  it  is  not  confined  to  a  single  region,  but 
comes  into  being  all  through  the  peninsula.  Here 
we  need  not  enumerate  the  many  writers  engaged 
in  translating  from  Greek  and  Latin,  or  writing 
only  in  the  latter  language.  We  need  only  bear 
.  in  mind  that  for  us  their  chief  importance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  gave  to  the  Italian  people 
those  elements  of  culture  and  humanism  which, 
blended  with  the  more  popular  and  mediaeval 
elements  already  manifested  in  the  preceding 
periods,  were  to  produce  the  brilliant  and  thor- 
oughly national  literature  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Taking  up  the  works  of  those  Avho  wrote 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  we  find  in  the  Delia 
famiglia  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti  (c.  1407-72)  a 
pictiire  of  the  ideal  domestic  life  of  the  Renais- 
sance age.  Of  a  more  popular  coloring  and  espe- 
cially notable  because  of  their  relation  to  the 
chivalrous  matter,  which  is  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  to  artistic  perfection  of  treatment, 
are  the  prose  romances  /  Ifcali  di  Francia  and 
Guerino  il  Meschino.  These  were  compiled  by 
Andrea  da  Barberino  (1372-1431)  and  give  ver- 
sions still  read  by  the  people  at  large  of  the 
epic  traditions  formerly  written  in  French  and 
in  Franco-Venetian.  Likewise  popular  in  their 
.  constitution  were  the  burlesque  poems  of  Do- 
menico  Giovanni  (c.1390-1448),  surnamed  11 
Burchiello.  Probably  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  was  the  anonymous  poem 
Orlando,  written  in  ottava  rima,  which  harks 
back  to  the  chansons  de  geste,  as  the  name 
Orlando,  i.e.  Roland,  indicates,  and  which,  crude 
though  it  be,  was  a  prototype  of  the  chivalrous 
poem,  especially  so  as  it  later  entered  into  the 
composition  of  Pulci's  work.  Religious  lyrics 
or  laudi,  and  profane  lyrics,  mainly  dance  songs 
and  stramhotti,  were  developed  along  the  same 
lines  as  in  the  fourteenth  century,  until  in  the 
verse  of  Leonardo  Giustiniani  (1388-1446)  they 
received  a  more  finished  treatment,  due  to  his 
tendency  to  combine  classic  and  popular  elements. 
Religious  dramas  or  rappresentazioni  sacre  ap- 
pear with  greater  frequency  than  before.  From 
the  middle  of  the  century  on,  there  becomes  more 
decidedly  manifest  the  tendency  to  elevate 
popular  poetry  by  infusing  into  it  elements  of 


culture  with  which  the  Renaissance  had  endowed 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  land.  This  was  the 
case  particularly  in  three  centres  of  great  literary 
activity — Naples  in  the  south,  Ferrara  in  the 
north,  and  Florence  in  the  centre  of  the  country. 
Many  of  the  writers  of  the  Court  of  Ferdinand 
I.  at  Naples  used  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  but 
they  tempered  it  with  forms  borrowed  from 
Tuscan  and  Latin.  The  most  famous  of  their 
number  was  Jacopo  Sannazaro  (1458-1530),  who 
wrote  in  the  more  general  speech  and  in  mingled 
prose  and  verse  his  pastoral  romance,  Arcadia, 
which,  combining  factors  drawn  from  Boccaccio's 
Ameto  witii  others  borrowed  from  classic  an- 
tiquity, soon  made  its  fortune  in  the  world. 
It  was  at  Ferrara,  one  of  the  various  literary 
centre's  of  the  north,  that  the  best  work  of  the 
time  was  produced,  and  there,  living  in  close 
relations  with  the  ducal  rulers,  Matteo  Maria 
Boiardo,  Count  of  Scandiano  (1434-94),  com- 
posed his  celebrated  Orlando  innamorato,  a  poem 
in  octaves  which  happily  blends  together  elements 
from  two  of  the  chief  Old  French  cycles  of 
legends,  that  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  the 
matiere  de  Bretagne,  and  adds  to  these  elements 
of  popular  tradition  certain  others  of  classical 
origin,  such  as  Homeric  and  Vergilian  episodes; 
so  that  the  Orlando  innamorata,  the  first  true 
romantic  poem  in  Italian,  marks  the  arrival 
of  the  chivalrous  poem  at  a  stage  where  it  can 
be  said  to  have  a  genuine  artistic  value.  As  a 
humanist  Boiardo  translated  classical  works, 
and  as  a  Petrarchist  he  wrote  sonnets  and  love 
poems  that  make  him  the  most  successful  imitator 
of  the  master  during  this  century.  At  Florence, 
Antonio  Manetti  (1423-97)  produced  his  attrac- 
tive "Novella  del  grasso  legnaiuolo,  and  Girolamo 
Savonarola  (1452-98)  composed  poems  and  ser- 
mons replete  with  asceticism.  But  the  most 
illustrious  writers  of  the  Florentine  group  were 
Luigi  Pulci  (1431-87),  Lorenzo  de' Medici  (1449- 
92),  and  Politian  (1454-94).  To  Pulci  we  owe 
the  Morgante  Maggiore.  He  elaborated  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  Orlando  and  the  Spagna, 
and  added  to  this  epic  matter  of  French  origin 
sentiments  and  tendencies  of  his  own  of  a  humor- 
ous character.  As  a  poem  of  chivalry,  the  Mor- 
gante is  certainly  devoid  of  the  serious  spirit 
that  animates  Boiardo's  work,  but  it  must  not  be 
deemed  an  intentional  parody  of  chivalry.  In 
style  and  tone  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
productions  of  the  century.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
{if  Magniftco) ,  a  most  liberal  patron  of  the  arts, 
wrote  love  poems,  idyls,  pastorals,  satires,  dra- 
matic poems,  laudi,  and  carnival  songs,  and  by 
these  personal  efforts  exercised  a  great  deal  of 
influence  for  the  better  upon  the  circle  of  writers 
about  him.  In  Politian  (Angelo  Ambrogini, 
known  as  Poliziano  from  his  native  place,  Monte- 
]>ulciano)  there  comes  to  light  the  noblest  and 
highest  type  of  the  Italian  humanist  of  the  fif- 
teenth century ;  for  in  him  we  find  the  classic 
and  modem  traditions  in  perfect  union.  Hig 
Orfeo  (1472  or  1483)  was  the  first  profane  drama 
in  the  language,  his  Stanze  per  la  giostra  are 
as  finished  in  form  as  the  best  works  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  his  Rime,  or  love  songs, 
reveal  the  influence  of  the  culture  of  the  Renais- 
sance upon  lyric  forms  of  popular  origin.  Poli- 
tian's  death,  coming  near  the  end  of  the  century, 
nearly  coincides  with  the  end  of  the  Renaissance 
period.  It  is  followed  by  a  new  classic  period 
in  Italian  literature — called  by  the  Italians  the 
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Cinquecento — an  age  almost  equal  in  glory  to 
tlrnt  of  Dante,  Bo<«accio,  and  Petrarch,  and  one 
which  manifests  most  clearly  the  immense  artistic 
benefits  that  Italy  had  received  from  the  human- 
istic movement  of  the  previous  century.  Al- 
though disturbed  by  foreign  domination  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  land  and  by  the  passage  of 
Florence  from  the  state  of  a  republic  to  that 
of  a  duchy,  Italy  never  had  a  livelier  national 
consciousness  than  that  which  actuated  her  at 
this  time;  and  the  development  of  art  always 
stands  in  close  relationship  with  the  growth  of 
national  sentiment.  The  period  opens  with  the 
works  of  Ludovico  Ariosto  (1474-1533),  one  of 
its  most  striking  figures,  the  author  of  comedies, 
lyrics,  satires,  and  other  poems  in  Italian  and  of 
some  Latin  verse,  but  famous  for  his  Orlando 
furioso.  This  poem  marks  the  apogee  of  chival- 
rous poetry  in  Italy.  Starting  where  Boiardo's 
Orlando  innamorafo  ends,  and  presupposing  that 
the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  story  there  un- 
folded, Ariosto  develops  still  further  the  love 
affair  of  Orlando  and  Angelica,  interweaving 
with  it  many  other  romantic  episodes,  especially 
that  of  Ruggiero  and  Bradamante.  For  his  sub- 
ject-matter Ariosto  is  indebted  to  French  poems 
and  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  Latin 
classic  verse,  and  to  Italian  writers  of  the 
Renaissance  period;  but  he  is  most  original  in 
the  way  in  which  he  has  breathed  new  life  into 
the  old  material.  His  style  has  a  charm  due  in 
no  slight  degree  to  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
ccmbined  the  pomp  of  classic  diction  with  a  sim- 
plicity of  expression  peculiarly  his  own ;  and 
his  versification  is  satisfactory  because  of  the 
ability  with  which  he  has  handled  the  ottava 
rima.  Ariosto  had  many  imitators,  but  their 
poems,  like  that  of  his  predecessor  Boiardo.  are 
now  little  read.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
remodel  the  Orlando  innamorato,  the  most  suc- 
cessful being  that  of  Francesco  Bemi  (c.l497- 
1.535),  a  master  of  style.  Seriousness  of  purpose 
still  persists  in  the  Italia  liberata  da  Goti  of 
Gian  Giorgio  Trissino  (1478-1550)  and  in  the 
Amadigi  of  Bernardo  Tasso  (1493-1569),  this 
latter  based  on  the  Amadis  story  told  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  but  the  spirit  of  parody  and 
burlesque  prevails  in  the  Orlandino  and  the  Bal- 
dus  of  Teofilo  Folengo  (1492-1544),  otherwise 
notable  as  a  macaronic  poet.  Of  rank  equal  to 
that  of  Ariosto  was  Torquato  Tasso  (1544-95; 
the  son  of  Bernardo),  the  greatest  Italian  writer 
of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
man  of  extraordinary  genius,  which  reveals  itself 
in  all  his  works,  as  well  in  his  masterpiece.  La 
Gerusalemme  liberata,  as  in  his  lyrics,  dramas, 
dialogues,  and  letters,  he  suffered  at  times  from 
a  mental  disorder  which,  though  it  necessitated 
))lacing  him  under  restraint,  did  not  impair  his 
literary  pro<luctivity.  His  poem,  RinaMo,  is  a 
youthful  work  of  the  category  of  chivalrous 
poems,  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  the  Caro- 
lingian  hero  Renaut  de  Montauban.  But  Ariosto 
had  uttered  the  supreme  word  in  chivalrous 
story,  and  Tasso  was  to  gain  his  laurels  by  per- 
fecting a  new  genre,  that  of  the  crusading  or  Chris- 
tian epic.  This  he  did  with  his  Gerusalemme 
liberata.  a  poem  of  markedly  serious  intent,  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  Crusades  in  which 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  played  a  part.  The  author 
did  not  disdain  to  admit  as  subordinate  elements 
certain  features  of  the  chivalrous  romance,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  love  episodes,  just 


as  he  also  drew  from  his  favorite  authors  o/ 
classic  antiquity.  Like  Ariosto,  whom  he  re- 
sembles very  much  in  his  imitation  of  passage* 
of  ancient  writers,  he  has  also  the  gift  of  style, 
and  like  him  he  uses  the  ottava  rima  with  ease 
and  grace.  An  individual  note  in  Tasso's  work 
in  that  of  melancholy,  which  is  really  an  echo  of 
the  man's  personal  experience  and  of  his  mental 
anguish.  Although  contemporaries,  like  pos- 
terity, applauded  the  Gerusalemme  liberata,  Ta^- 
so  was  not  satisfied  with  his  work,  and,  yielding 
to  religious  impulses  of  an  ascetic  nature,  he 
published  a  remodeled  form  of  it,  La  Gerusa- 
lemme conquistata,  which  is  much  inferior  to  tlie 
original  poem,  and  is,  therefore,  n^lected,  while 
the  Gerusalemme  liberata  remains  dear  to  the 
whole  Italian  people.  In  the  lyric  verse  of  the 
sixteenth  century  there  soon  declared  itself  a 
revolt  against  the  too  conventional  nature  of  the 
Petrarchistic  verse  of  the  preceding  century.  In 
his  Rime,  Pietro  Bembo  (1470-1547)  showed  how 
better  results  could  be  obtained  in  lyric  song  if 
one  would  but  go  directly  back  to  Petrarch  for 
his  inspiration,  and  Bembo's  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  poets.  Another  very  note- 
worthy trait  of  this  author,  seen  in  his  Asolani 
and  in  his  Prose  delta  volgare  lingua,  is  his 
desire  to  stress  the  importance  of  having  a  gen- 
eral literary  speech  for  the  land,  that  unity  of 
style  may  be  attained  and  the  character  of  the 
literature  be  made  national.  In  the  lyrics 
of  Torquato  Tasso,  the  influence  of  Petrarch  is 
not  absolute,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
verse  of  the  sculptor  and  painter  Michelangelo 
Buonarotti  (1475-1564).  Of  the  other  numerous 
lyric  poets  of  the  time,  mention  need  be  made 
only  of  Francesco  !Maria  Molza  (1489-1544,  au- 
thor of  the  yinfa  tiberina),  Vittoria  Colonna 
(1490-1547),  and  Luigi  Tansillo  (1510-68).  Op- 
ponents of  the  Petrarchists  were  Niccold  Franco 
(1515-70)  and  Claudio  Tolomei  ( 1492-1555),  the 
latter  of  whom  sought  to  introduce  Latin  metres. 
In  his  Rime  Francesco  Bemi  develops  a  bur- 
lesque and  humorous  vein  which  recalls  the 
methods  of  Rustico  di  Filippo  and  Burchiello, 
and  which  he  brings  into  use  against  the  un- 
reasoning Petrarchists.  This  burlesque  manner 
was  adopted  by  not  a  few  other  poets  of  the  time. 
Among  the  didactic  poets  of  the  period  were 
several  who  made  Vergil's  Georgics  their  starting- 
point;  such  were  Giovanni  Rucellai  (1475-1525, 
author  of  Le  apt ) ,  Luigi  Alamanni,  and  Erasmo 
da  Valvassone  (c.  1523-93).  As  a  result  of  the 
Renaissance  movement,  the  old  dramatic  form 
known  as  rappresentazioni  sacre,  disappeared 
from  the  towns  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  sisrteenth 
century,  and  withdrew  to  the  cloisters  and  the 
country  districts.  Their  place  was  taken  by  prose 
translations  of  ancient  dramas,  which  paved  the 
way  for  Italian  imitations  of  the  works  of  an- 
tiquity. The  first  Italian  tragedy  and.  in  fact, 
the  first  regular  tragedy  in  all  modem  literature 
was  the  Sofonisba  (1515)  of  Gian  Giorgio  Triij- 
sino  (1478-1550).  This  was  followed  by  many 
tragedies,  nearly  all  of  them  of  but  little  origi- 
nality and  modeled  on  the  works  of  Euripides. 
Sophocles,  and  Seneca;  e.g.  the  Rosmunda  and 
the  Oreste  of  Giovanni  Rucellai,  the  Canace  of 
Sperone  Speroni  (1500-88),  the  Orbecche  of  Gi- 
i.'<ldi  (1504-73).  the  Orazia  of  Pietro  Aretino 
(1492-15.56).  Torquato  Tasso's  Torrismondo 
deals  with  matter  of  (Jermanic  origin.  Most 
of  the  tragedies  were  composed  in  blank  verse 
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(versi  sciolti)  ;  the  comedies  of  the  time,  nearly 
all  based  on  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  a  few 
original,  were  written  sometimes  in  verse  and 
sometimes  in  prose.  The  masterpiece  among  the 
comedies  was  tlie  Mandragola  (1513)  of  NiceolO 
Machiavelli  (14G9-1527).  Other  writers  of  come- 
dies, which  were,  unfortunately,  often  licentious 
in  character,  were  Dovizi  (1470-1520),  Agnolo 
Frienzuola  (1493-C.1545),  Giovanni  Maria  Cecchi 
(1518-87),  Ariosto  (who  was  really  the  first  to 
produce  Italian  comedies  formed  regularly  ac- 
cording to  the  classic  models),  and  especially 
Pietro  Arctino,  the  most  original  and  realistic 
of  them  all.  Several  popular  forms  of  the  drama 
assumed  importance  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  thus,  the  satirical  comedies, 
called  farse  cavaiuole,  were  performed  in  Naples, 
a  rustic  comedy  enjoyed  great  vogue  at  Siena, 
and  comedies  ini  dialect  were  favorites  in  the 
Venetian  territory.  The  most  widespread  of  all 
the  popular  forms  after  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  the  so-called  commedia  del- 
Varte,  a  drama  of  improvisation,  in  which  only 
the  scenario  or  scenes  had  a  definite  written  char- 
acter, for  the  dialogue  of  the  personages  (Pan- 
talone,  Arlecchino  being  conventional  personages 
in  the  masks)  was  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
actors.  It  is  the  existence  of  this  comedy  of 
improvisation  that  explains  the  dearth  of  writ- 
ten comedies  of  any  value  until  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  pastoral  drama,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  dramatic  eclogue,  also  enjoyed  much  favor 
in  the  second  half  of  the  century.  Already  fully 
formed  in  the  Sacrificio  (1554)  of  Agostino  Bec- 
cari  (c.1510-90),  it  reached  its  height  of  excel- 
lence in  the  Aminta  (1573)  of  Tasso  and  the 
Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini   (1537-1612). 

Production  in  prose  was  considerable  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century,  to  which  time  belong 
a  number  of  important  historical  and  politi- 
cal works.  Generally  speaking,  the  style  is 
somewhat  too  stilted  and  labored,  following  too 
closely  the  periods  and  construction  of  classi- 
cal Latin  prose.  First  rank  among  the  better 
writers  of  prose  must  be  accorded  to  Niccol6 
Machiavelli  (1469-1527),  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Principe,  a  treatise  on  statecraft  which  has  been 
rather  too  harshly  criticised,  because  the  author 
disregarded  moral  considerations  in  his  state- 
ment of  rules  for  political  conduct;  the  Discorsi 
sopra  la  prima  deca  di  Tito  Livio,  which  reveals 
Machiavelli's  republicanism ;  the  Arte  della  guer- 
ra;  and  the  Istorie  fiorentine,  a  history  of  the 
modern  type.  A  great  many  historians  followed 
Machiavelli,  the  most  important  being  Fran- 
cesco Guicciardini  (1483-1540),  who  in  his  Is- 
toria  d'ltalia  put  forth  the  best  historical  work 
of  the  century,  and  also  displayed  remarkable 
powers  of  observation  in  his  Storia  fiorentina, 
and  much  political  acumen  in  the  Discorsi  on 
the  government  of  Florence  and  in  the  two  books 
-of  the  Del  reggimento  di  Firenze,  as  well  as  in 
-his  letters  and  memoirs.  Of  lesser  note  were 
•Jacopo  Nardi  (1476-15G5),  Benedetto  Varchi 
(1503-65),  Paolo  Paruta  (1540-98).  A  bio- 
graphical work  of  much  repute  is  the  Vite  de'  piu, 
eccellenti  pittori,  scultori  e  architetti  of  Giorgio 
Vasari  (1511-74),  and  an  autobiography  most 
graphically  told  in  a  familiar  style  is  that  of 
fBenvenuto  Cellini  (1500-71).  Excellent  pictures 
,of  the  manners  of  the  time  may  be  found  in  the 
tales  of  Matteo  Bandello  (c.l480,  died  after 
1562),  Agnolo  Firenzuola,  Giovanni  Forteguerri 


(1508-82),  and  others.  The  ideal  life  of  a  cour- 
tier is  depicted  in  the  Cortegiano  of  Baldassare 
Castiglione  (1478-1529),  who  also  discusses  mat- 
ters of  language  and  art,  platonic  love,  etc.  A 
similar  work  on  the  rules  of  etiquette  to  be  ob- 
s<'rved  by  a  gentleman  is  the  Galateo  of  Giovanni 
della  Casa  (1503-56).  Among  the  writers  of 
letters,  Torquato  Tasso  is  most  meritorious  for 
naturalness  of  tone;  other  deserving  collections 
of  letters  are  those  of  Annibale  Caro  (1507-66), 
Pietro  Bembo,  Giovanni  della  Casa,  etc.  Of 
moralists  there  may  be  mentioned  Giambattista 
Gelli,  and,  above  all,  Tasso,  who,  in  his  Dia- 
loghi,  sought  to  reconcile  ancient  philosophy  with 
the  Christian  religion.  Not  the  least  industrious 
of  the  prose  writers  of  the  age  were  those  en- 
gaged in  translating  the  classics.  Preeminence 
is  here  to  be  given  to  Annibale  Caro  for  his  ver- 
sions of  the  ^neid  (Eneide),  and  of  Longus's 
Pastoral  Loves    (Amori  pastorali) . 

To  the  sixteenth  century  there  succeeded  a 
period  of  decay,  the  most  lamentable  in  all  the 
history  of  Italian  literature.  Political  circum- 
stances, and  particularly  the  domination  of 
Spain  and  the  intermeddling  of  northern  nations, 
tended  to  suppress  the  national  consciousness 
that  had  stirred  so  many  writers  of  the  preceding 
century.  More  stress  is  laid  upon  outer  form 
than  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  and 
there  prevails  an  extreme  artificiality  of  style 
which  revels  in  plays  upon  words,  antitheses, 
double  meanings,  and  conceits.  The  greatest  im- 
perfections of  the  kind  belong  to  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  attempts  were  made,  with  but 
moderate  success,  to  rid  the  literature  of  formal 
and  stylistic  exaggerations.  The  Arcadian 
Academy  (founded  in  1690)  Avas  established  to 
correct  the  dominant  bad  taste  in  poetry,  but 
none  of  its  members  attained  to  real  eminence 
as  poets.  At  the  outset  there  were  many  servile 
and  trivial  imitators  of  Tasso's  epic.  A  writer 
who  exercised  a  good  deal  of  influence  upon  his 
own  time  was  Giambattista  Marini  (1569-1625), 
whose  more  ambitious  mythological  poem,  Ado- 
ne,  which  is  hardly  more  than  a  tissue  of  de- 
scriptive matter,  as  well  as  his  lyrics  and  idyls, 
is  full  of  empty  conceits  and  other  artificialities 
of  style.  One  of  the  few  who  avoided  the  de- 
plorable tendencies  of  the  age  was  Alessandro 
Tassoni  (1565-1635)  ;  he  gave  forth  in  his  Secchia 
rapita  the  first  important  mock-heroic  poem,  and 
had  many  followers,  as,  for  example,  Francesco 
Braeciolini  (1566-1644),  who  satirized  the  im- 
moderate use  of  mythological  elements  in  the 
literature  of  the  day.  In  lyric  verse  there  is  a 
manifest  endeavor  to  substitute  classic  models 
for  the  Canzoniere  of  Petrarch,  and  Gabriello 
Chiabrera  (1552-1638)  imitates  the  manner  and 
metrical  form  of  the  poems  of  Pindar  and 
Anacreon,  and  Fulvio  Testi  (1593-1646)  takes 
Horace  for  his  master.  The  commedia  delV  arte 
still  monopolizes  the  stage,  and  true  dramatic 
composition  languishes,  although  imitations  of 
the  pastoral  drama  of  Tasso  and  Guarini  ap- 
pear. We  have  to  note,  however,  that  the  melo- 
drama or  opera  begins  with  the  Dafne,  Euridice, 
and  Arianna  of  Ottavio  Rinuccini  (1564-1621), 
and  makes  its  way  all  over  Europe.  The  prose 
of  historical  works  exhibits  the  general  formal 
defects  already  noted  in  the  verse.  Historians 
of    some    force    were    Paolo    Sarpi     (1552-1623, 
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i»iuria  del  eo$teiUo  trident im>) ,  Enrico  Caterino 
l>aviU  (1576-1631),  Guidu  Bentivoglio  ( 157U- 
]t>44.  Guerra  di  Fiandra),  Agostiiio  Ma^icanli 
(1591-1640),  Sforza  Pallaviciiio  (1607-67,  Is 
toria  del  eomcilio  di  Trent o),  Oanielo  Bartoli 
( 1608  85,  Storia  delta  Compagnia  di  <ie«ii).  Mar- 
nuitonio  Mambelli  (1582-1644)  in  his  0*»ercu- 
zioni  della  lingua  italiana,  and  Benedetto  Buoni- 
mattei  (15^-1647),  in  tus  treatise  Della  lingua 
toaeanm,  gave  definite  grammatical  rules  for  the 
writing  of  Italian.  The  greatest  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  writers  of  scientific  prose,  and  above 
all  to  Galileo  Galilei  i  1364-1642).  whose  intlu- 
ence  was  most  potent  over  the  form  of  the  later 
scientific  literature  of  Italy.  About  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  and  larjj^ely  through 
the  impulse  given  br  Galileo's  scientific  and  lit- 
erary efforts,  a  reaction  Mras  attempted  against 
the  affectation  of  the  forgoing  period.  A  part 
was  played  in  it  by  the  painter  Salvator  Rosa 
( 1615-73 ) ,  the  author  of  satires,  odes,  and  letters; 
by  Vincenzo  da  Filicaja  (1642-170711.  and  Ales- 
sandro  Guidi  (1650-1712),  lyric  poets  who  con- 
tinued the  classic  manner  of  Chiabrera  and  Testi, 
and  by  Lorenzo  Magalotti  ( 1637-1712) .  known  for 
his  Saggi  di  naturali  esperieme  and  his  Lettere 
familiah  and  Lettere  seientifiche.  The  imitators 
of  Marini's  artificial  methods  were  much  more 
numerous  than  were  the  writers  gifted  with  good 
sense.  As  has  already  been  intimated,  an  academy 
called  the  Arcadia  was  foimded  at  Rome,  in  1690, 
by  Giovanni  Maria  Crescimbeni  (1663-1728)  and 
(Giovanni  Vincenzo  Gravina  (1664-1718),  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  poetry  greater  natu- 
ralness of  expression.  The  means  employed 
therein  were  too  childish,  and  the  Arcadia 
achieved  no  reform.  It  did.  however,  produce  a 
good  deal  of  poetry,  written  in  its  three  manners, 
the  first  being  one  in  which  the  sonnet  and  the 
madrigal  were  cultivated,  the  second  that  of  love 
lyrics  fashioned  after  the  model  of  Chiabrera's, 
and  the  third  that  of  t-he  occasional  poem,  be&t 
represented  in  the  work  of  Carlo  Innocenzo 
Frugoni  (1692-1768),  with  whom  the  activity 
of  the  Arcadia  ended.  It  was  as  a  lyric  poet  of 
the  second  Arcadian  manner  that  Pietro  Metas- 
tasio  (1698-1782).  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
who  shared  in  the  movement,  began  his  career, 
but  he  is  now  remembered  rather  for  his  operatic 
dramas  {Temistocle.  Didone,  Olimpiade,  Aft  ilia 
Regolo,  Clemema  di  Tito)^  masterpieces  of  a  time 
when  it  was  still  considered  necessary  that  the 
libretto  of  an  opera  should  be  a  work  of  art. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  not- 
able French  influence  is  clear  in  writers  of  trage- 
dies. Pier  Jacopo  Martelli  (1655-1721)  introduced 
ipto  the  drama  verses  of  the  French  Alexandrine 
type,  called  after  him,  rer»i  martelliani ;  Scipi- 
one  Maffei  (1675-1755)  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the 
classical  subject  of  Merope:  and.  with  his  trage- 
dies based  on  Roman  history  and  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  the  Shak^pearean  method.  Antonio 
C<mti  (1677-1749)  heralded  the  coming  of  Al- 
fitri.  Although  he  wrote  during  the  time  of  the 
Arcadia,  XiecoliV  Forteguerri  (1674-1735).  the 
author  of  many  satires,  stood  apart  from  all 
contemporary  tendencies.  For  the  inspiration  for 
his  poem  Riceiardetto  he  went  back  to  Ariosto. 
The  prose  style  of  the  period  of  the  Arcadia  is 
still  full  of  affectation,  unless  when  used  for 
purely  scientific  purposes,  as  in  the  histories  and 
learned  treatises  of  Giambattista  Vico  (1668- 
1744),  of  Giovanni  Maria  Mazzuchelli  (1707-68), 


author  of  the  biographical  and  bibliographical 
iScrittori  d'ltalia,  and  particularly  of  Ludovieo 
.\ntonio  Muratori  (1672-1750),  who  compiled  the 
Annali  d' Italia  and  other  works  of  great  worth 
in  the  development  of  historical  studies. 

The  germs  of  a  new  order  of  things  destined  to 
result  in  a  revival  of  Italian  literature  begin  to 
unfold  as  soon  as  the  middle  of  the  eigfateentlt 
century  is  pa»sed.  From  1750  to  1789,  the  date 
of  the  French  Revolution,  Alfieri's  tragedies  and 
Parini's  vorae  reflect  tlie  contrast  between  tradi- 
tional classicism  and  the  course  of  new  ideas; 
between  1789  and  1815,  the  date  of  the  Restora- 
tion in  France,  Monti  and  Foscolo.  both  remark- 
able for  the  classic  plasticity  of  their  works, 
represent  the  idea  ot  national  independence  and 
unity;  from  1815  to  1850  extends  a  tin-.e  of  con- 
trast between  the  romanticism  of  Manxoni  and 
his  followers  and  the  classicism  of  Leopardi  and 
his  school,  all  united,  however,  in  the  struggle 
against  the  foreigner.  During  this  whole  period 
from  the  middle  of  the  century  on,  the  influence 
cf  tlie  French  philosophical  spirit  was  potent  in 
Italy,  which  then  began  also  for  the  first  time 
to  pattern  itself  upon  literary  models  from  tlie 
Xorth,  especially  from  England  and  Germany. 

The  revival  becomes  obvious  at  once  in  dra- 
matic production.  The  com  media  delT  arte  is 
driven  frcmi  ttie  theatre  by  the  comedies  of  Carlo 
Goldoni  (1707-93),  the  great  reformer  of  the 
Italian  stage,  who  wrote  clever  plays  in  Tus- 
can, in  Venetian,  and  even  in  French.  Ability 
to  picture  scenes  from  real  life,  keenness  of 
observation,  skill  in  the  handling  of  dialogue,  and 
fertility  of  invention  are  characteristics  of  this 
first  great  figure  of  the  new  era.  Opponents  of 
the  relorm  of  Goldoni  were  Pietro  Chiara  (1700- 
85)  and  Carlo  Gozzi  (1720-1806.  author  of  dra- 
matic Fiahe)  ;  but  Goldoni  had  many  followers. 
The  influence  of  French  comedy,  especially  of 
Moli^re.  is  clear  in  the  pieces  of  (^Idoni.  as  is 
that  of  French  tragedy  in  the  dramas  of  Vittorio 
Alfieri  (1749-1803).  his  great  compeer.  Though 
he  accepted  the  French  tragic  form,  Alfieri 
gave  it  a  peculiarly  Italian  significance,  in- 
fusing it  with  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  national 
consciousness  which  inspired  the  young  men  of 
the  next  generation  in  their  struggle  against 
Austrian  oppression.  The  principles  animating 
the  tragedies  {Filippo.  Tirginia,  Orcste.  Saul, 
j/irro)  Are  also  present  in  the  other  writings  of 
Alfieri.  as,  for  example,  in  the  Satire,  the  trea- 
tise Della  tirannide,  the  poem  Etruria  liberate, 
the  ilisogallo  directed  against  the  French,  his 
Rime,  and  his  autobit^raphy.  Intensity  of  pa- 
triotic sentiment  prevails  also  in  the  lyrics 
{Odi)  of  Giuseppe  Parini  ( 1729-99),  works  high- 
ly satisfactory  in  form  and  expression.  Parini's 
most  famous  production  is  the  Giorno,  a  de- 
scriptive poem  in  blank  verse  in  which  he  sat- 
irizes the  idle  life  of  the  aristocratic  youth.  In 
the  Poesie  campestri  e  maritlime  of  Aurelio 
Ilertiila  (1753-98)  one  may  see  the  influence  both 
of  the  German  (Jessner  and  of  the  Latin  bucolic 
poets,  while  the  patriotic  vein  runs  through  the 
Animali  parlanfi  of  Giambattista  Casti  (1721- 
1803).  Melchiorre  Cesarotti  (1730-1808)  com- 
posed much  in  prose  and  in  verse,  but  he  is  now- 
remembered  chiefly  for  his  translation  of  the  so- 
called  Ossian  and  his  version  of  the  /7i«r«f.  The  best 
prose  writers  of  this  first  modem  period  were  Gas- 
pare Gozzi  (171 3-86 ) .  who  modeled  his  Osservatore 
on  the  Spectator,  and  in  his  Difesa  di  Dante  gave 
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renewed  life  to  the  study  of  the  poet;  Giuseppe 
Baretti  (1719-89),  the  author  of  Lettere  famili- 
ari,  that  are  charming  in  their  descriptive  style, 
and  of  the  satirical  Frusta  letteraria,  in  which 
he  lashed  contemporary  writers;  and  Girolamo 
Tiraboschi  (1731-94),  whose  Storia  della  let- 
teratura  italiana  extends  down  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  man  in  whom  eclectic 
tendencies  were  dominant  was  Vincenzo  Monti 
(1754-1828),  who,  rejuvenating  traditional  forms 
of  Italian  poetry,  could  breathe  into  them  the 
modern  spirit  of  liberty  that  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  lately  evoked,  and  add  to  them  elements 
borrowed  from  the  best  that  foreign  literature 
could  offer.  He  began  with  imitations  of  the 
Arcadian  manner  of  Frugoni,  but  applied  himself 
before  long  to  more  serious  purposes,  and  reviv- 
ing the  form  of  the  Dantesque  poem  in  his  Bass- 
villiana,  which  describes  the  horrible  excesses 
of  revolution,  he  next  constituted  himself  the 
spokesman  of  democracy  in  his  tragedy,  Cain 
Gracco,  and  in  a  number  of  other  no  less  impor- 
tant works.  His  translation  of  the  Iliad  is  a 
performance  of  some  merit.  A  no  less  typical 
personage  of  the  time  between  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  fall  of  Napoleon  was  Ugo  Foscolo 
(1778-1827),  whose  compositions  echo  the  Italian 
aversion  to  the  Imperial  sway  of  Napoleon.  An 
imitator  of  AMeri  in  his  tragedy  Tieste,  Foscolo 
copied  Goethe's  Werther  in  his  Ultime  lettere  di 
Jacopo  Ortis.  His  masterpiece  is  the  poem  / 
^epolcri,  wliich,  recalling  the  glories  of  past 
heroes,  stimulated  the  Italians  of  his  time  to 
action  imitative  thereof;  his  tragedy  Ajace  is  in 
a  classic  strain,  while  another  tragedy,  Ricciarda, 
deals  with  mediaeval  tradition.  In  his  Poesie 
campestri,  Ippolito  Pindemonte  (1753-1828) 
rests  under  obligations  to  English  poets  as  well 
Rs  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins;  his  Sepolcri  is  an 
answer  to  Foscolo's  work.  Pindemonte  trans- 
lated the  Odyssey  into  blank  verse.  From  the 
prose  writers  of  the  Napoleonic  period  we  may 
Single  out  Carlo  Botta  (1766-1837),  an  advocate 
of  political  freedom  in  his  historical  works 
{Storia  della  guerra  d'indipendenza  degli  Stall 
XJniti  d'America  and  Storia  d'ltalia  dal  1789  al 
ISlJf)  ;  Giovanni  Giraud  (1776-1834),  whose 
comedies  follow  French  models;  Luigi.  Lanzi 
(1732-1810),  who  wrote  the  Storia  pittorica 
d'ltalia;  and  Leopoldo  Cicognara  (1767-1834), 
the  author  of  the  Storia  della  scoltura.  A  purist 
in  speech  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  older 
masters  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  whose 
Works  he  prepared  editions,  was  Antonio  Cesari 
(1760-1828),  whose  efforts  were  paralleled  bv 
those  of  Michele  Colombo  (1747-1838).  With 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  regime,  the  feeling  for 
mediaival  independence  began  to  grow  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  finally  it  culminated  in  the 
struggle  with  the  Austrians  in  1848.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  leaders  of  national  thought  at  this 
time  found  expression  in  many  works  of  value, 
categorized,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  belonging  to 
the  Classic  or  the  Romantic  School.  In  all  alike 
the  idea  of  political  unity  ruled  supreme.  While 
the  Romantic  School  was  growing  under  the  influ- 
ence of  German  and  English  literature  with  its 
centre  in  Lombardy  (for  its  organ,  the  Concilia- 
tore,  was  published  at  Milan),  the  Classic 
School  clung  to  the  tradition  of  Alfieri  and 
Foscolo,  giving  preference  to  the  forms  of  an- 
tiquity as  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the 
human  ideal,  and  receiving  its  greatest  develop- 


ment in  Romagna.  The  leader  of  the  former 
school  was  Manzoni,  the  leader  of  the  latter  was 
Leopardi, 

Alessandro  Manzoni  (1785-1873),  essaying  at 
first  the  classic  manner,  entered  upon  the  path 
more  peculiarly  his  own  with  the  Inni  sacri 
(1815),  and  the  ode  II  cinque  Maggio  on  Napo- 
leon's death  (1821).  Disregarding  the-  classic 
\mities  of  time  and  place,  he  composed,  between 
1817  and  1822,  two  tragedies,  II  Conte  di  Carina- 
gnola  and  the  Adelchi,  among  the  early  examples 
in  Italy  of  the  historical  drama.  He  also  gave  to 
the  century  the  first  Italian  historical  novel  in 
his  celebrated  Promessi  sposi,  a  work  of  the  kind 
that  Scott  had  already  cultivated  with  so  much 
success.  It  proved  to  be  a  masterpiece,  and  be- 
came popular  at  home  and  abroad.  Not  the  least 
merit  of  the  author  in  connection  with  this  work 
is  that  it  brought  literature  nearer  to  the  masses. 
About  Manzoni  there  grouped  themselves  many 
romanticists  who  imitated  his  religious  and  pa- 
triotic hymns,  his  historical  dramas,  and  his 
novel.  Some  of  them  were  Giovanni  Berchet 
(1783-1851),  the  founder  of  the  Conciliatore : 
Tommaso  Grossi  (1791-1853);  Silvio  Pellico 
(1789-1854),  the  author  of  tragedies  and  lyrics, 
but  better  known  for  his  prose  work  descriptive 
of  his  experience  in  Austrian  prisons,  Le  mic 
prigioni;  Giuseppe  Nicolini  (1788-1855),  who 
translated  Byron  and  wrote  a  biography  of  Scott; 
Giuseppe  Giusti  (1809-50),  who  produced  politi- 
cal satires  and  burlesque  poems;  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  (1798-1866),  who  wrote  the  historical 
novels  Ettore  Fieramosca  and  Nicolo  de'  Lapi, 
and  the  autobiography  /  miei  ricordi ;  Giuseppe 
Mazzini  (1808-72),  a  patriot  and  the  best  critic 
of  the  Romantic  set;  and  Francesco  Domenico 
(1804-73),  who  published  many  historical  novels 
{Battaglia  di'  Benevento,  Beatrice  Cenci,  etc.). 
As  critics  and  historians,  Cesare  Balbo  (1789- 
1853)  and  Gino  Capponi  (1792-1876,  founder  of 
the  Antologia  and  the  Archivio  storico  italiano) 
deserve  especial  mention.  The  classicist  Gia- 
como  Leopardi  (1798-1837)  stood  far  above  the 
others  of  his  group.  A  humanist  of  marvelous 
force,  Leopardi  strove  ever  to  attain  classic  ex- 
cellence of  form.  His  Idilli,  Canzoni,  and  Canti 
show  an  entire  harmony  of  form  and  matter,  and 
through  all  sounds  the  note  of  anguish  that 
emanated  from  his  tortured  soul  and  found 
further  expression  in  the  pessimism  of  his  phi- 
losophy. His  prose  works,  like  the  Pensieri,  are 
likewise  commendable  for  their  form.  The  critic 
and  expounder  of  the  doctrines  of  classicism  was 
Pietro  Giordani  (1774-1848);  others  who  put 
the  doctrines  into  practice  were  Dionigi  Strocchi 
(1762-1850),  Cesare  Montalti  (1770-1840).  Fran- 
cesco Cassi  (1778-1846),  Carlo  Marenco  (1800- 
46),  and  Giambattista  Niccolini  (1782-1861), 
both  of  whom  produced  many  tragedies. 

Of  writers  of  the  past  half-century,  it  is  hard 
to  speak  with  any  certainty  that  one  is  estimating 
them  at  their  proper  A'alue.  Yet  a  prominent 
place  must  be'  assigned  to  Giovanni  Prati  (1815- 
84),  who  published  many  collections  of  lyrics 
(Canti  lirici,  Ballate,  Iside,  Psiche,  etc.)  and  the 
versified  tale  Edmenegarda.  Also  of  note  for 
their  lyric  verse  are  Aleardo  Aleardi  (1812-78, 
Lettere  a  Maria).  Giuseppe  Regaldi  (1809-83), 
Giuseppe  Maccari  (1840-67),  Francesco  dall* 
Ongaro,  Stornelli  politici  (1808-73),  Luigi  Mer- 
cn,ntini  ( 1821-72) ,  Domenico  Carbone  (1823-83), 
Lorenzo  Stecchetti    (pseudonym  of  Olindo  Guer- 
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rini,  bom  1845,  a  veriata  or  realist),  Bernardino 
Zendrini  (1839-79,  the  translator  of  Heine), 
(Jiosud  Carducci  (born  183G,  the  most  illustrious 
tigure  among  contemjKirary  Italian  authors, 
equally  great  as  a  poet  and  as  a  critic),  Mario 
Kapisardi  (born  1844,  an  antagonist  of  Car- 
ducci ) .  Of  dramatists  tliere  may  be  noted  Pietro 
Cossa  (1830-81,  tragedies  and  historical  plays), 
Paolo  Ferrari  (1822-89,  historical  pieces),  Paolo 
Giacometti  (1816-82,  tragedies),  Leo  di  Castel- 
nuovo  (pseudonym  of  Leopold©  PuUe,  bom  1835, 
author  of  the  comedy  Fuochi  di  paglia),  Tom- 
niaso  c;herardi  del  testa  (1815-81.  a  follower 
of  Goldoni),  Giuseppe  Giacosa  (bom  1847, 
writer  of  dramas  on  mediaeval  subjects,  etc.). 
Among  the  more  recent  prose  writei-s  are,  in 
addition  to  some  dramatists  already  recorded, 
Ippolito  Nievo  ( 1830-01,  Confessioni  di  un  ottua- 
genario),  and  Paolo  Emiliani  Giudici  (1812-72), 
l.uigi  Settembrini  (1813-76),  and  Francesco  de 
Sanctis  (1818-83),  all  three  literary  historians  of 
worth.  A  list  of  living  writers  would  inevitably 
contain,  besides  the  name  of  Giosufe  Carducci,  the 
names  of  the  novelists  Antonio  Fogazzaro  (bom 
1842 1,  Enrico  Castelniiovo  (bom  1839),  Antou 
Giulio  Barrili  (1836),  Salvatore  Farina  (bom 
1846),  Giovanni  Verga  (bom  1840,  from  whose 
Cavalleria  nisticana  came  the  inspiration  for 
Mascagni's  opera),  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  (born 
1804,  a  master  of  style,  and  a  lyric  poet  and 
dramatist,  as  well  as  a  novelist,  but  unfortunate- 
ly too  pornographic  in  his  tendencies ) .  Edmondo 
de  Amicis  (bom  1848,  well  known  abroad,  but 
rather  overrated),  Matilde  Serao  (born  1856, 
most  successful  in  her  pictures  of  Neapolitan 
life,  as  in  //  poesa  di  cuccagna)  ;  and  as  lyric 
poets  there  must  be  registered  Arturo  Graf  (born 
1848),  and  Ada  Negri  (bom  1870).  Lack  of 
space  forbids  mention  of  the  many  disciples  of 
Carducci,  We  must  forbear  making  a  catalogue 
of  living  scientific  authors  and  critics.  One  prop- 
erly prepared  would  undoubtedly  include  the 
names  of  Graziadio  Isaia  Ascoli  (bom  1829), 
Angelo  de  Gubematis  (bom  1840),  Pasquale 
Viliari  (bom  1827),  Pio  Rajna  (bom  1849), 
Alessandro  d'Ancona  (bom  1835),  Cesare  Lom- 
broso  (born  1836),  and  Domenico  Comparetti 
(bom  1835). 

BiBUOGRAPHY.  Casini,  llanuaJe  di  letteratura 
Haliana  (2d  ed.,  Florence,  1891)  ;  id.,  Geschichte 
der  italienischen  Litieratur,  in  Grober,  Grundriss 
der  romanischen  Philologie,  vol.  ii.  ( Strassburw, 
1896)  ;  Gaspary,  Storia  de  la  letteratura  itali- 
ana  (Turin,  1887-91 )  ;  id..  Die  sicilianische  Dieh- 
terschule  des  IS.  Jahrhutiderts  (Berlin,  1878)  ; 
Bartoli,  Storia  delta  letteratura  italiana  (Flor- 
ence, 1878-89)  ;  D'Ancona  and  Bacci,  Manuale 
delta  letteratura  italiana  (ib.,  1892-94)  ;  For- 
naciari,  Disegno  storieo  della  letteratura  italiana 
(ib.,  1893)  ;  Mazzoni,  Avviamento  alio  studio 
critico  delle  lettere  italiane  (Padua,  1892)  ;  the 
collection  L'ltalia  (Milan.  1878-80),  comprising 
Bartoli.  /  primi  due  secoli  della  letteratura  itali- 
ana (1880),  Invernizzi.  //  risorgimento  (1878), 
Canello,  Ln  storia  della  letteratura  italiana  nel 
secolo  XTI.  ( 1880) ,  Morsolin,  //  Seicento  ( 1880) , 
and  Zanella,  Storia  della  letteratura  italiana 
dalla  wetd  del  Setteeento  at  giorni  nostri 
(1880)  ;  Giudici,  Storia  della  letteratura  italiana 
(Florence.  1865)  ;  id.,  Storia  del  teatro  in  Italia 
(ib.,  1869)  ;  Finzi,  Lezioni  di  storia  della  lettera- 
tura italiana  (Turin,  1879-83)  :  Torraca.  Manu- 
ale della  letteratura  italiana    (2d  ed.,  Florence, 


1886-87);  Kiirting,  Oeachichte  der  Litieratur 
Italiens  im  Zeitalter  der  Renaissance  (Leipng, 
1878-84)  ;  Koux,  Uiatoire  de  la  litterature  con- 
tern  poraine  en  Italie,  l8o9-li  (Paris,  1869-77)  ; 
Settembrini,  Lezioni  di  letteratura  italiana 
(Naples,  1868-70);  De  Sanctis,  Storia  della  let- 
teratura italiana  (3d  ed.,  Naples,  1879)  ;  Voigt, 
Die  Wiederbelebung  des  klassischen  Altertums 
(3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1893)  ;  Symonds,  Italian  Litera- 
ture in  his  Renaissance  in  Italy  (1875-86)  ;  Gar- 
nett,  A  History  of  Italian  Literature  (New  York, 
1900)  ;  Howells,  Modem  Italian  Poets  (ib., 
1887)  ;  Lee,  The  Eight e^th  Century  in  Italy; 
Ferrari,  Letteratura  italiana  modema  e  contem- 
poranea,  1748-1901  (Milan,  1901)  ;  Turri,  Dizio- 
nario  storieo  manuale  della  letteratura  italiana, 
1000-1900  (ib.,  1900)  ;  Giomale,  Storieo  della  let- 
teratura italiana  (Turin,  1882)  ;  and  the  numer- 
ous special  articles  and  treatises  cited  by  D'An- 
cona and  Bacci,  in  their  very  useful  Manuale 
(Florence.   1892-94). 

ITALIAN  MOLIEBE,  mA'lyar',  The.  A 
name  given  to  the  Italian  dramatist  Goldoni 
(q.v.). 

ITALIAN  PINDAB,  The.  A  name  given  to 
the  lyric  poet  Chiabrera  (q.v.). 

ITALIAN    POLITICAL    PARTIES.      See 

Political  Partie.s,  paragraph  Italy. 

ITALIAN  SOMALTLAND,  sd-ma'l^land. 
A  protectorate  of  Italy,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  extending  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
the  equator  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden  (Map:  Africa, 
J  4).  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  British 
Somaliland.  Abyssinia,  and  British  East  Africa. 
The  area  is  about  100,000  square  miles.  In  the 
formation  of  its  surface  it  resembles  British 
Somaliland.  It  is  generally  an  arid  region,  flat 
along  the  coast  and  elevated  in  the  interior,  the 
general  slope  being  to  the  southeast.  There  are 
no  rivers  of  practical  importance.  The  Schebehli, 
the  largest  stream,  fails  to  reach  the  sea.  The 
vegetation  is  poor.  There  are  scarcely  any 
forested  areas.  The  interior  has  not  yet  been 
fully  explored,  owing  in  part  to  the  stubborn 
hostility  of  the  natives.  The  climate  is  rather 
favorable.  There  are  hot  and  cool  and  wet  and 
dry  seas<Mis.  Tlie  principal  ports  are  Madisha 
and  Obbia.  Bardera  is  an  important  point  in 
the  interior,  near  the  Juba  River.  The  popula- 
tion— the  Somali  (q.v.) — is  estimated  at  400,000. 
There  are  some  Arabs  along  the  coast.  The 
southern  part  of  the  protectorate  was  acquired 
by  Italy  in  1889,  when  the  Sultan  of  Obbia  placed 
the  territory  from  2°  30'  to  5°  33'  north  under 
Italian  protection.  In  the  same  year  the  protec- 
torate was  extended  farther  north,  and  in  1892 
the  cession  of  territory  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
increased  the  protectorate  to  its  present  propor- 
tions. The  sphere  of  Italian  influence,  according 
to  agreements  with  Great  Britain,  is  bounded  by 
the  Juba  River  as  far  as  6°  N.  latitude,  and  by 
the  35th  E.  meridian  from  this  parallel  north- 
ward to  the  Blue  Nile. 

ITALIAN  VERSIONS.     See  Bible. 

ITALIC  LANGUAGES.  The  name  applied 
to  the  ancient  Indo-Germanic  dialects  of  Italy, 
which  form  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Indo-Ger* 
manic  languages  (q.v.).  They  are  on  the  whole 
more  closely  related  to  the  Hellenic  (see  Greek 
Langcage)   than  to  any  other  of  the  great  divi- 
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sions  of  Indo-Germanic,  although  certain  anal- 
ogies with  the  Celtic  languages  (q.v. )  may 
be  traced.  The  most  striking  parallel  of  Italic 
with  Celtic  is  the  use  of  -r  in  deponent  and  pas- 
sive verbs,  as  Umbrian  ferar,  'one  carries,'  Old 
Irish  do-berar,  'it  is  given';  Lat.  sequitur,  Old 
Irish  -sechethar,  'he  follows';  Latin  sequor,  Old 
Irish  -sechur,  'I  follow';  Lat.  seqUimur,  Old  Irish 
-sechemmar,  'we  follow,'  although  some  scholars 
hold  that  Italic  has  directly  influenced  Celtic 
in  this  regard.  Despite  the  wide  divergencies  in 
phonology,  especially  in  the  consonants,  from  the 
Greek,  it  may  be  said  ip  a  very  general  way  that 
Italic,  like  Hellenic,  is  one  of  the  best  representa- 
tives of  the  so-called  cen^wm-languages  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  linguistic  family.  Italic  is  di- 
vided into  three  principal  groujDS,  each  of  which 
has  a  number  of  dialects.  These  chief  divisions 
are  Latinian,  Sabellian,  and  Osco-Umbrian,  or 
Samnito-Umbrian.  The  most  important,  lin- 
guistically, literarily,  and  historically,  is  the 
Latin  (see  Latin  Language),  the  chief  rep- 
resentative of  the  Latinian  division,  which 
is  known  from  a  vast  number  of  inscrip- 
tions (q.v.)  and  an  extensive  literature  (see 
Latin  Literature)  from  the  third  century  B.C. 
down  to  the  present  time,  even  though  for  cen- 
turies it  has  been  employed  only  as  a  learned 
"and  ecclesiastical  tongue.  Closely  related  to 
Latin  were  the  dialects  of  Falerii,  Praneste,  and 
Lanuvium,  of  which  only  Falerian,  also  often 
called  Faliscan,  has  any  extensive  remains.  The 
Latin  is  further  of  the  utmost  importance  as 
being  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  Romance  lan- 
guages (q.v.),  including  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Catalan,  French,  Provengal,  Rhgeto-Ro'- 
mansch,  Rumanian,  and  minor  dialects.  The 
Osco-Umbrian  is  subdivided,  as  its  name  implies, 
into  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  which,  although  more 
closely  related  to  each    other    than    either    of 


glosses,  and  proper  names.  Besides  these  great 
divisions  there  was  a  third  class  of  Italic  dia- 
lects which  form  the  so-called  Sabellian  group, 
of  which  the  most  important  members  were  Mar- 
sian,  Pajlignian,  Marrucinian,  Vestinian,  Sabine, 
Picenian,  and  Volscian.  The  remains  of  all  these 
are,  unfortunately,  extremely  meagre;  but  so  far 
as  the  evidence  goes  it  would  seem  that  the  Vol- 
scian resembled  Umbrian  rather  than  Oscan, 
while  the  other  Sabellian  dialects,  especially  the 
Psilignian,  apparently  were  more  closely  related 
to  Oscan  than  to  Umbrian.  The  majority  of  the 
Osco-Umbrian  inscriptions  date  from  the  second 
and  first  centuries  B.C.,  although  some  scholars 
consider  the  oldest  Umbrian  texts  to  be  of  much 
greater  antiquity.  Similarly  the  most  of  the 
Sabellian  inscriptions  seem  to  have  been  written 
during  the  first  two  centuries  B.C.,  but  the  so- 
called  Old  Sabellian  texts  may  be  as  early  as  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  before  our  era.  To  the  con- 
stant expansion  of  the  territory  of  Latin  the 
other  Italic  dialects  gradually  yielded.  The  first 
to  lose  its  independence  was  the  Sabellian  Sabine, 
which  was  absorbed  by  Latin  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  Marsian  apparently  did  not  survive 
much  later,  but  the  other  Sabellian  dialects  seem 
to  have  had  a  somewhat  longer  existence;  at 
least  Volscian  was  still  spoken  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  Umbrian  preserved  its  identity  per- 
haps until  the  first  century  before  or  even  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  Although  Oscan  was 
not  employed  as  an  official  language  after  the 
Social  War  (B.C.  90-88),  it  survived  for  many 
years  as  a  popular  speech,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Pompeian  inscriptions,  and  doubtless  lingered  on 
in  the  mountains  for  several  centuries,  thus  being 
the  last  of  the  non-Latin  Italic  dialects  to  dis- 
appear. The  mutual  relation  of  the  Italic  dia- 
lects may  be  represented  very  roughly  by  the 
following  table : 


Pre-Indo-  Germanic 


them  is  to  the  Latin,  present  considerable  diver-  Alphabet.     The  Italic  dialects  employed  sev- 

gencies  one  from  the  other.     These  dialects,  like  eral   different   alphabets.      Omitting   the    special 

the  Falerian,  Prsenestinian,  and  Lanuvian  of  the  scripts  employed  in  the   scanty  remains  of  Old 

Latin  ^oup,   are   known   only   by   inscriptions,  Sabellian,    which    was    written    in    the   boustro- 
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phedon  (q.T.)  manner,  the  Italic  characters  aeem 
to  have  been  based  on  the  Greek  alphabet  of  the 
Chalcidian  colonies  in  Italy,  especially  on  that 
of  Cume.  Two  forms  were  derived  from  this 
source,  the  Latino-Faliscan  and  the  Etrusco- 
Osco-Umbrian.  (For  the  development  of  the 
Latino-Faliscan  script,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  plate  of  Alphabet,  and  to  the  article  on 
Latin  Language.)  The  Osco-Umbrian  alphabets 
consisted  of  twenty-one  and  nineteen  letters  re- 
spectively, and  were  read,  like  the  oldest  Latin 
and  Greek,  from  right  to  left.  The  letters  were 
as  follows: 

Obcmu 

N3I  hVVDHWa>l>ITn>fla^8BI 
aei   fu  tfvnmrlkl  pgdbsfhz 

CmbriaB 

Ai0IV^HWa>l>l>  (or>|)t  a^8Q«1dt 
aeiuvnmrlkt  t    pbsfhfqz 

There  were  a  few  numerical  signs,  Osco-Umbrian 
I  for  1,  X  for  10,  Oscan  V  for  5,  )  for  100.  Both 
Oscan  and  Umbrian,  however,  frequently  em- 
ployed the  Latin  alphabet.  In  modem  linguistic 
works  the  words  in  Osco-Umbrian  script  are  usu- 
ally printed  in  spaced  Roman  type,  those  in  Latin 
letters  are  represented  by  italics,  as  Oscan 
f  a  k  s  i  a  d,  'let  him  make,'  fefacust,  'he  shall 
have  made.'  In  addition  the  oldest  Italic  inscrip- 
tions are  in  many  eases  written  in  the  Greek 
alphabet.  Pimctuation  in  the  inscriptions  is 
capricious,  and  frequently  neglected;  the  usual 
system,  however,  is  one  or  more  dots,  the  num- 
ber ranging  even  to  four  in  the  Old  Sabellian 
te.xt. 

DiSTiNGtrrsHixG  Characteristics  of  the 
Italic  Dialects.  ITie  chief  peculiarities  of 
Italic  are  as  follows:  Phonological — Indo-Ger- 
manic  m  and  n  become  em  and  en;  Indo-Gfermanic 
r  and  J  become  or  and  ol;  internal  Indo-Germanic 
tl  beco'raes  kl;  Indo-Germanic  bh,  dh,  and  kh  be- 
come /,  p,  X  y  intervocalic  Indo-Germanic  « 
becomes  z.  Morphological — Ablative  singular  in 
-ad,  -ed,  -id  by  analogy  with  the  ablative  in  6d; 
*8om  (Latin  sum).  'I  am,'  for  Indo-Germanic 
*e»mi.  The  noun  has  lost  the  instrumental  case 
and  the  dual  number,  while  the  verb  has  con- 
fused the  aorist  and  perfect  tenses,  has  formed 
a  new  imperfect  in  -ha-,  and  several  new  ways 
of  forming  the  future,  has  made  a  future  ^r- 
fect  and  a  jjuperfect  peculiar  to  itself,  and.  jia's 
confused  the'  Indo-Germanic  subjimctive  and 
optative  in  its  so-called  subjunctive.  The  pho- 
nology of  the  Osco-Umbrian  is,  relatively  speak- 
ing, far  more  simple  and  primitive  than  the 
Latin;  the  declension,  however,  is  less  clear  than 
in  Latin,  and  the  same  statements  seem  to  hold 
true  of  the  conjugation,  although  the  materials 
for  reconstructing  the  Osco-Umbrian  verb  are, 
unfortunately,  very  meagre.  For  the  relation  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections  to  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic system,  reference  may  again  be  made  to 
the  article  on  Lattn  Langcage. 

Phonology.  The  following  table  will  serve  to 
show  the  general  phonological  relations  of  Oscan 
and  Umbrian  with  the  Indo-Germanic  sound 
system : 


Indo- 
Germanic. 

Oaoan. 

Umbrian. 

a 

a 

a 

d 

ft  (final  a,  o) 

ft    (final  u,  0,  a) 

e 

e  (or  i) 

e   (or  i) 

€ 

I,  H,  t 

e,  i 

« 

I,  i,  tl 

i,   »    (Old    Umb. 
often  e) 

i 

i,  t,  il 

i,  »,  ei 

0 

o  (final  u) 

o 

6 

u,  uu 

u,  o 

u 

u   (iu  after  t,  d, 
n,     and     prob- 
ably s) 

u,  o 

a 

i 

ai 

a{,  ai,  ae,  at,  ae. 

6 

au 

au 

0 

ei 

ef 

e,  c,  ee  (very 
rarely  «) 

eu 

fi   (▼),  ou 

u,  o 

oi 

M,  oi 

u,  o 

ou 

ou 

6 

ai 

al 

-e 

6% 

-61 

-e 

i 

i    (written   ii,    i. 

i   (written  i) 

or  indicated  by 
doubled    conso- 
nant) 

V 

u  (written  v) 

u  (written  v) 

m 

m 

m  (dropped  when 
final),   often  u 

n 

n  (often  dropped 

n(  dropped  before 

before  mutes  in 

s  and  often  be- 

final   unaccent- 

fore mutes ) ,  ns 

ed      syllables), 

became  nts 

ns  becomes  nta 

(written   nz. 

( written       nz. 

nzs),  nt^t  and 

nzs) 

Indo  -  Germanic 
nts  became  f 

in 

em 

on 

n 

en 

en 

I 

I 

1  ( initial  prob- 
ably v),  inter- 
vocalic f,  rs; 
It  became  t,  be- 
fore i  probably 
became  s 

r 

r 

r  (rs  often  be- 
came s) 

I 

°^ 

ol 

r 

or         i    0 

or 

h 

p  (pt  bfeteme  ft) 

p  (pt  became  ht) 

b 

b 

b 

bh 

f 

f 

t 

t  (tl  became  kl; 

t    (tl  became  kl; 

final    nt    prob- 

final   nt    prob- 

ably  became 

ably   became 

ns) 

ns) 

d 

d(nd  became  nn) 

d,  intervocalic  r, 
rs  (nd  became 
nr) 

^ 

f 

f 

k,  q 

k 

k  (but  c,  s,  s, 
before  e,  i) 

9,     9 

g 

g  (palatalized  to 
i  before  e,  i) 

gh,    9  h 

h 

h 
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Indo- 

Germanic. 

Oscan. 

Umbrian. 

Q  ^ 

P 

P 

0^ 

b 

b 

0    u  h 

f 

f 

s 

s,   intervocalic   s, 

Sj 

intervocalic    r 

z  ( ssu  probably 

(sr  became  br; 

became    tt ;    sr 

rs    became    rs, 

became   br;    rs 

s,     rf;     medial 

became      r(r)  ; 

ns  became  nts, 

final  ns  became 

nz;      final      ns 

ss) 

and      nts      be- 
came f) 

THE    ITALIC    DIALECTS    IN    DETAIL. 

OscAN.  Oscan  was  spoken  by  tbe  Samnites, 
including  the  Frentani,  Hirpini,  and  Campani, 
and  also  in  Northwestern  Apulia,  as  well  as  in 
Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  Messana  in  Sicily.  These 
Samnites,  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  usurped  not 
only  the  territory  but  the  name  of  the  Osci,  who 
had  dwelt  in  Campania.  The  Oscan  inscriptions 
number  about  230.  Most  of  them,  however,  con- 
tain entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  proper  names, 
and  only  four — the  Bantine  tablet,  the  Cippus  of 
Abella,  the  tablet  of  Agnone,  and  the  Curse  of 
Vibia — are  of  any  considerable  length.  The  first 
of  these,  the  tabula  Bantina,  discovered  in  1793, 
is  the  longest.  It  is  a  mutilated  bronze  plate 
about  fifteen  by  ten  inches,  and  bears  on  one  side 
an  inscription  of  thirty-eight  lines  in  Oscan,  and 
on  the  other  a  Latin  text  thirty-two  lines  long. 
The  tablet  deals  with  legal  regulations  concerning 
the  city  of  Bantia  in  Lucania.  The  Cippus  of 
Abella,  found  near  Avella  in  1745,  is  a  block  of 
hard  limestone  six  feet  five  inclies  high,  one  foot 
eight  inches  broad,  and  eleven  inches  thick.  It 
contains  in  fifty-eight  short  lines  of  letters  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  high  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Abella  and  Nola  concerning 
the  joint  use  of  a  temple  of  Hercules.  The  tablet 
of  Agnone,  discovered  in  1848,  is  of  bronze,  with 
a  handle  and  chain  by  which  it  may  be  hung  up, 
and  measures  eleven  by  six  inches.  It  is  in- 
scribed on  both  sides  with  forty-seven  very  short 
lines,  which  contain  the  names  of  the  deities 
to  whom  statues  in  a  certain  sacred  grove  be- 
longed. The  "Curse  of  Vibia,"  found  at  Capua 
in  1876,  consists  of  thirteen  lines,  written  on  a 
lead  plate  about  eight  and  three-quarter  by  three 
inches.  Besides  these  inscriptions  there  are  a 
number  of  short  ones  of  interest,  especially  cer- 
tain road-makers'  tablets,  dedication-stones,  and 
street-signs  found  at  Pompeii,  and  several  brief 
heraldic  inscriptions  from  Capua.  As  a  speci- 
men of  Oscan,  the  following  passage  may  be 
taken  from  the  Bantine  tablet  5-7: 

Oscan:  deiuatud  sipvs  eomenei  perum  dolom  mallom 
siom  ioc  comono  mais  egm(as  touti)cas  amnud  pan  pie- 
isum  brateis  auti  cadeia  amnud  inim  idle  siom  dat  sena- 
{teis)  tanginud  maimas  carneis  pertumum. 

Latin:  iurato  aciensin-comltio  sine  dolo  malo  se  ea  eomi- 
fcia  magis  re(i  publi)c8B  causa  quam  cuiuspiam  commodi 
aut  incommodi  causa  et  Id  se  de  8ena(tus)  sententia  maxi- 
mse  partis  perimere. 

P^LiGNiAN.  Turning  from  Oscan  to'  the  Sa- 
bellian  dialects,  the  material  is  far  more  scanty. 
The  Pselignian  dialect  of  this  group  contains 
about  thirty  inscriptions,  of  which  the  only  one 
of  any  length  is  the  Herentas-inscription.  This 
text,  which  is  six  lines  in  length,  was  unearthed 


m  a  grave  at  Pentima  in  1877.  It  is  written  on 
the  side-face  of  a  block  of  travertine,  two  feet 
seven  inches  long,  two  feet  five  inches  from  front 
to  back,  and  about  eleven  and  one-quarter  inches 
high,  and  is  the  epitaph  of  a  priestess  named 
Vibia.  This  scantiness  of  material,  for  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  this  dialect,  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  since  Pa>]ignian  may  be  said  to  be 
the  dialect  intermediate  between  Oscan  and  Um- 
brian, although  it  stands  on  the  whole  more 
closely  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  As  a 
specimen  of  Pffilignian,  we  may  cite  from  the 
Herentas,  inscription,  5-6: 

P^lignlan:  aetatu  Srata  fertlid  praicime  Perseponas 
3/  aed. 

Latin:  a;tate  consumpta  (?)  fertill  regnum-in  Persenh- 
onae  abiit.  ^ 

Maerucinian.  This  dialect,  which  seems  from 
its  very  scanty  remains  to  be  closely  akin  to  the 
Pielignian,  is  known  from  two  inscriptions,  one 
from  Teate,  the  centre  of  the  Marrucinian  terri- 
tory, containing  merely  two  proper  names,  and 
the  other  from  Rapino,  written  in  twelve  short 
lines  on  a  rusty  bronze  tablet  about  six  inches 
square.  This  dates  from  about  B.C.  250,  and  is 
concerned  with  certain  sacrificial  rites.  Lines 
1-5  of  the  bronze  of  Rapino  may  be  quoted  to 
give  an  idea  of  this  dialect: 

Marrucinian:  aisos  pacris  total  Marovcai  lixs  asignaa 
ferenter  aviatas  toutai  Marowcai. 

Latin:  di  propitii  civitati  Marrucffi  lex  prosiciae  leruntur 
auspicat*  civitati  Marrucae. 

Vestinian.  To  judge  from  the  thirteen  words 
preserved  of  Vestinian,  spoken  along  the  eastern 
and  northern  banks  of  the  Aternus,  it  was  appar- 
ently allied  to  Pielignian  and  Marrucinian. 

Mabsian.  The  remnants  of  the  Marsian  dia- 
lect, spoken  around  Marruvium,  on  Lake  Fuci- 
nus,  are  contained  in  a  few  very  brief  inscrip- 
tions. The  dialect  shows,  in  its  monophthonga- 
tion  of  original  diphthongs,  a  close  resemblance 
to  Umbrian.  In  other  respects,  Marsian  seems 
to  have  been  very  similar  to  Pselignian  and  Mar- 
rucinian. 

^QUIAN.  Of  the  dialects  of  the  ^qui,  who 
centred  around  Cliternia  and  Nerea,  no  inscrip- 
tion has  been  preserved  which  is  free  from  suspi- 
cion. Ifpruffated  (Latin  pro6at;i<)  is  really 
an  ^quian  form,  the  dialect  would  seem  to  have 
shown  a  marked  affinity  to  Oscan  (cf.  Oscan  p  r  fl- 
fatted,  'he  approved' ) . 

Sabine.  Of  Sabine  also  the  remains  are  too 
scanty  to. give  any  information  regarding  the  dia- 
lect. Only  one  inscription,  which  is  very  brief, 
has  been  preserved,  and  even  this  is,  according 
to  some  of  the  leading  authorities,  Vestinian 
rather  than  Sabine. 

VoLSCiAN.  The  Volsci,  whose  capital  was  Veli- 
trse,  have  left  one  inscription  of  four  lines,  known 
as  the  Tabula  Veliterna,  discovered  in  1784.  and 
inscribed  on  a  bronze  1%  X  9%  inches.  If  we 
may  draw  conclusions  from  this  tablet,  it  may 
be  said,  as  stated  above,  that  the  Volscian 
stood  the  nearest  of  all  the  Sabellian  dialects  to 
the  Umbrian.  The  scantiness  of  our  sources, 
however,  forbids  any  hard  and  fast  conclusion. 
As  a  specimen  of  Volscian,  the  third  line  of  the 
tablet  of  Velletri  may  be  quoted: 

Volscian:  sepis  totieu  couehriu  sepu  ferom  pibom  estu. 
Latin:  siquis  publico  conventu  secutus  erit  (?)  ferre  pium 
esto. 

Pr^nestinian.  The  dialect  of  Prseneste,  one 
of  the  cities  of  Latium,  is  represented  by  a  few  in- 
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scriptions  which  approximate  very  closely  to  Old 
Latin.  Some  scholars  even  regard  the  Prtenestine 
texts  as  Latin.  These  texts  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  lists  of  names  of  deities  inscribed  on  brass 
mirrors  and  cylindrical  caskets  found  in  Pranes- 
tine  tombs.  The  most  interesting  relic  of  this 
dialect  is  the  famous  Prsenestine  fibula,  a  gold 
brooch  of  about  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  which 
gives,  therefore,  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  Italic 
inscriptions.  This  fibula  is  inscribed  in  Greek 
letters,  as  follows: 

Pr»ne«tinian:  fiatnot  fuS  fhefhaiced  rvfuuTun. 
Latin:  Manius  me  facit  N'uma«io. 

Fausca>'.  Like  Prsenestinian,  Faliscan,  whicn 
was  spoken  around  Falisca,  near  the  modern 
Civita  Castellana,  is  regarded  by  some  authori- 
ties as  a  Latin  dialect.  It  is  certain  that  it 
resembles  Latin  very  closely,  but  the  consistent 
representation  in  Old  Faliscan  of  medial  Indo- 
Germanic  bh  by  f,  instead  of  h,  as  in  Latin, 
standing  in  this  regard  with  the  Osco-Umbrian, 
seems  suflScient  ground  for  calling  it  non-Latin. 
It  is,  however,  Latinian  in  its  inflection,  and  in 
the  younger  Faliscan  the  dialect  is  practically 
identical  with  Old  Latin,  if  indeed  these  texts 
are  not  Latin  rather  than  Faliscan.  The  thirty- 
seven  inscriptions  are  very  brief,  and  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  proper  names,  excepting  the 
younger  Faliscan  texts,  which,  although  longer, 
are  of  no  linguistic  importance.  The  following 
inscription  on  the  patera  found  near  Civita  Cas- 
tellana in  1887  is  a  good  example  of  this  dialect: 

Faliscan:  foied  o/do  pipafo  era  earelb. 
Latin:  hodie  vinnni  bibam  eras  carebo. 

Umbbiax.  The  remains  of  Umbrian  are  of 
far  greater  extent  than  those  of  any  other  non- 
Latin  Italic  dialect.  Practically  all  the  texts 
in  this  dialect  are  contained  in  the  Iguvine 
tablets,  discovered  in  1444  at  Gubbio,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Iguvium.  or.  as  it  was 
called  in  the  iliddle  Ages,  Eugubium.  The  Igu- 
vine tablets  seem  to  have  been  originally  nine, 
although  but  seven  are  still  preserved.  The  tab- 
lets are  of  bronze,  inscribed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  third  and  fourth,  on  both  sides.  They 
vary  in  size,  the  first  two  being  about  22  X  15 
inches,  the  third  and  fourth  about  16  X  12  inches, 
the  fifth  about  18  X14  inches,  and  the  last  two 
about  33  X  22  inches.  The  entire  number  of 
lines  is  449.  The  first  four  and  about  two-thirds 
of  the  fifth  are  written  in  the  national  Umbrian 
alphabet,  while  the  last  three  of  the  fifth  tablet, 
as  well  as  the  sixth  and  seventh,  are  written  in 
Latin  characters.  It  seems  tolerably  certain, 
both  on  epigraphical  and  linguistic  evidence,  that 
the  portion  in  the  Roman  alphabet  is  much  later 
than  that  in  the  epichorie  script.  The  date  of 
the  inscriptions,  however,  apart  from  this  rela- 
tive one  of  the  several  parts  with  each  other,  is 
extremely  doubtful.  Possibly  one  will  not  be  far 
astray  in  dating  them  between  the  third  and  first 
centuries  B.C.  The  difference  between  the  Old 
Umbrian.  which  is  written  in  the  national  script, 
and  the  New  Umbrian,  which  was  inscribed  in 
Latin  letters,  was  probably  more  apparent  than 
real.  Since  the  L'mbrian  alphabet  lacked  signs 
for  o,  g,  d,  b,  they  used  instead  u,  k.  t,  p.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Latin  script  could  represent 
the  sound  of  the  L'mbrian  r  only  by  rs.  New 
Umbrian  showed,  however,  a  marked  deviation 
from  Old  L'mbrian  in  the  change  of  final  s.  re- 
tained imchanged  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  dia- 


lect, to  r,  as  Old  Umbrian  t  u  t  a  s,  'of  the  city,' 
but  New  Umbrian  totar.  There  are  a  few  other 
distinctions  which  are  of  minor  importance,  such 
as  the  more  closed  pronunciation  of  €  in  New  than 
in  Old  Umbrian  (as  New  Umbrian  habitu,  'let 
him  have,'  but  Old  Umbrian  h  a  b  e  t  u ;  New  Um- 
brian tertr,  vereir,  'at  the  gates,'  but  Old  Um- 
brian veres).  The  Iguvine  tablets  are  ritual- 
istic in  subject.  The  texts  la  (which  is  repro- 
duced on  the  accompanying  plate)  to  lb,  and  VL 
a  to  VI.  b  47  deal  with  the  purification  of  a  high 
place  near  Iguvium,  while  the  remainder  of  I., 
VL,  and  all  of  VII.  a  treat  of  the  purification  of 
the  city  itself.  The  last  two  tablets,  however, 
are  much  more  detailed  than  the  Old  Umbrian. 
The  second  tablet  is  concerned  with  a  lustral 
sacrifice  for  the  priestly  college  of  the  Atiedii, 
with  an  optional  sacrifice  to  an  infernal  deity, 
and  with  the  rites  to  be  performed  at  the  semi- 
anniial  gathering  of  decuries  from  ten  towns  or 
clans.  The  third  and  fourth  tablets  give  in 
detail  the  rites  for  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  Pomonus, 
Vesuna,  and  certain  other  deities,  while  the  fifth 
is  devoted  to  resolutions  of  and  enactments  con- 
cerning the  same  collie  of  Atiedii,  who  figure  so 
prominently  in  these  inscriptions.  To  show  the 
difference  between  Old  and  New  Umbrian,  the 
following  passage,  taken  from  I.  a  11-13  and  VI. 
b  1-2  may  be  cited: 

Old  Umbrian:  preveres  tesenakes  tre  bnf  feta 
Marte  Krapayi  feto  akripe  Fisia  tutaper 
Iknvina  arvia  ustenta  vatnra  ferine  feta 
pnni  fetn  kntef  pesnimn. 

Sew  Umbrian:  pre  rerir  tesenoeir  bnftrifi^tn  iiarte  Gr»- 
bonei  ocriper  Fisia  totaper  lioawa  arrio  fetu  vatuo  ferine 
fetn  poni  fetn  tasee  persniznn. 

Latin:  pro  portis  Teesinacis  tres  boves  facito  Marti  Gra- 
bovio  moute-pro  Fisio  civitate-pro  Ijruvina  arvalia  lacito 
Taticina  ferculo  facito  posca  facito  tacitus  precamino. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.  The  most  convenient  and  com- 
plete edition  of  the  remains  of  the  Italic  dialect 
is  Conway,  The  Italic  Dialects  (Cambridge, 
1897)  ;  more  valuable  linguistically  and  gram- 
matically, although  less  complete  in  its  collec- 
tion of  texts,  is  Von  Planta.  Grammatik  der 
oskisch-umbrischen  Dialekte  (Strassburg,  1892- 
97).  Both  these  works  contain  abundant  biblio- 
graphical material  on  the  older  literature  on  the 
subject. 

ITALIENS,  ^'tA'lyax'.  Boulevard  des.  The 
most  frequented  and  fashionable  of  the  boule- 
vards of  Paris,  named  from  the  old  Theatre  des 
Italiens. 

ITALIENS,  Les.  See  TntlrsE  des  Italie?s. 

ITALONE,  e'ta-li/ni.  M  head-hunting  Malay 
people  in  Xueva  Vizcaya  Province,  Luzon.  See 
Philippine  Islaxds. 

ITALY.  The  central  of  the  three  great  penin- 
sulas of  Southern  Europe.  It  stretches  out  in 
a  southeast  direction,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Switzerland  and  Austria-Hungary;  on 
the  east  by  Austria-Hungary,  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  Ionian  Sea :  and  on  the  southwest  and  west 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  France.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Balkan  Peninsula  by  the  Strait 
of  Otranto,  47  miles  in  width,  and  is  nearly 
walled  off  from  the  great  body  of  the  Continent 
by  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Alps.  With  its  con- 
tinuation, the  island  of  Sicily,  it  nearly  reaches 
across  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  thus  exception- 
ally favored  with  convenient  commercial  routes 
in  all  directions.  Its  position  also  especially 
adapts  Italy  for  a  large  sea  trade,  because  it  is 
a  part  of  the  shortest  route  fnnn  West  and  Cen- 
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tral  Europe  to  Oriental  countries.  Though  Italy 
is  separated  from  the  northern  lands  by  the 
Alps,  they  are  no  longer  a  barrier  to  Italy's 
commerce,  for  several  lines  of  railroad  cross  the 
mountains.  Extending  from  northwest  to  south- 
east about  700  miles,  and  with  an  average 
breadth,  except  in  the  extreme  north,  of  100 
miles,  the  mainland  has  an  area  of  91,000  square 
miles;  to  this  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Elba,  and  smaller 
islands  add  19,684  squares  miles,  making  the 
total  area  of  the  Kingdom  110,684  square  miles. 
The  mainland  is  about  twice  as  large  as  Penn- 
sylvania or  New  York,  and  extends  from  the 
parallel  of  38°  N.  to  that  of  46°  40',  and  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  6°  30'  and  18°  30'  east 
longitude. 

Topography.  The  coast,  over  4000  miles  in 
length  (inclusive  of  the  islands),  is  easily  ac- 
cessible from  every  part  of  the  country.  No 
settlement  is  remote  from  salt  water,  four-fifths 
of  the  Kingdom  being  within  62  miles  of  the  sea. 
In  the  north  of  the  Adriatic  the  coast  is  low  and 
sandy,  bordered  by  shallow  waters,  and,  except 
at  Venice,  not  easily  accessible  to  large  ship- 
ping. Farther  south,  near  Rimini,  spurs  from 
the  Apennines  reach  the  shore,  which  becomes 
high  and  rocky.  The  south  and  west  coasts  are 
generally  high,  rocky,  and  picturesque,  with 
many  bold  promontories.  The  middle  of  the 
west  coast,  however,  has  three  stretches  of  low 
and  marshy  land,  known  as  the  Maremme,  the 
Campagna,  and  the  Pontine  marshes.  The  west 
coast  is  varied  by  bays,  gulfs,  and  other  open- 
ings, and  is  therefore  most  favorable  for  com- 
merce. In  the  northwest  is  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
on  which  the  wealthy  city  of  Genoa  stands. 
About  the  middle  is  the  deep  embayment  with 
the  fortress  port  of  Gaeta.  Next  is  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  Beyond  this 
is  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  port  of  Salerno.  The  southeastern 
end  of  the  Peninsula  is  deeply  indented  by  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto,  which  cuts  off  the  so-called 
hteel  of  Italy  (ancient  Calabria)  from  the  'toe' 
(modern  Calabria).  The  population  is  dense 
on  all  coasts  where  fever  does  not  prevail,  about 
17  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  living 
within  three  miles  of  the  sea. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  falls  geographically  into 
two  parts,  diflfering  from  each  other  in  surface 
features  and  climate,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in 
productions.  One  part  to  the  north  is  continen- 
tal; the  other  to  the  south  consists  of  a  penin- 
sula and  various  islands.  The  northern  portion 
contains  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Po,  bordered  on  the  west  and  north 
by  the  Alps.  Th'e  Alpine  region  in  the  extreme 
northwest  of  the  Kingdom  is  known  as  Piedmont. 
The  Peninsula  is  almost  completely  filled  by  the 
Apennines,  which  stretch  through  Central  and 
Southern  Italy  and  are  continued  through  Sicily. 

The  Alps,  beginning  at  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  ex- 
tend first  to  the  west,  then  to  the  north,  and 
finally  to  the  east,  towering  in  lofty  summits 
covered  with  snow-fields.  Their  slopes  are  deep- 
ly scored  by  valleys,  and  they  present  a  very 
abrupt  face  toward  the  plain  of  the  Po.  The 
rainfall  on  them  is,  as  a  result,  rapidly  trans- 
ferred to  the  plain,  making  protective  works 
along  the  river-banks  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
strain the  periodical  floods. 

The  Northern  Apennines,  which  touch  the  Li- 
gurian  Alps,  curve  round  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  and 


extend  to  the  source  of  the  Tiber.  They  do  not 
rise  above  7220  feet.  The  Central  Apennines, 
beginning  at  the  source  of  the  Tiber,  soon  divide 
into  several  chains,  forming  the  rugged  moun- 
tain district  of  the  Abruzzi,  on  the  eastern  verge 
of  which  is  the  Gran  Sasso  ( 9580  feet ) ,  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  Apennines.  The  Southern  Apen- 
nines stretch  to  the  southeast  from  the  Abruzzi 
to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  where  they 
assume  a  southerly  direction,  with  summits  ris- 
ing to  a  height  of  more  than  7000  feet.  The 
rugged  and  unfertile  Apennines  form  the  water- 
shed of  the  Peninsula;  they  are  bordered,  espe- 
cially on  the  western  side,  by  lower  and  more 
productive  mountain  districts  that  are  grouped 
under  the  name  of  the  sub-Apennine  region.  A 
number  of  passes  through  the  Apennines  are 
utilized  by  tlie  liighways  across  the  Peninsula. 
The  Italian  Peninsula  contains  the  only  active 
volcano  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Vesuvius. 

The  mountain  regions  of  Italy,  with,  their  ruins, 
cloisters,  storied  castles,  towered  cities,  the 
quietude  of  their  rural  scenes,  and  their  aspects 
picturesque  or  grand,  are  among  the  great  charms 
that  draw  tourists  to  Italy.  The  beauty  of  the 
country  is  enhanced  by  the  singular  clearness  of 
the  air,  which  causes  the  lines  of  tower  and 
church  and  castle  to  stand  out  with  clear-cut 
perfection,  and  makes  mountains  that  are  miles 
away  appear  to  be  almost  within  touch. 

The  Italian  islands  are  also  mountainous. 
Sicily,  nearly  filled  with  the  continuation  of  the 
Apennines,  has  the  loftiest  volcano  in  Europe 
(Mount  Etna,  about  10,800  feet).  It  has  not, 
however,  figured  so  prominently  in  the  history  of 
volcanoes  as  Vesuvius,  near  Naples.  The  moun- 
tains of  fertile  but  unhealthful  and  neglected 
Sardinia  rise  only  a  little  over  5000  feet  in 
height.  The  Lipari  Islands  are  wholly  volcanic 
in  character. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  surface  is  made 
up  of  plains,  most  of  it  being  the  great  Plain  of 
Lombardy,  or  the  Plain  of  the  Po.  This  plain, 
about  37,000  square  miles  in  area,  is  encircled 
by  a  steep  mountain  Avail  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 
The  largest  and  richest  farming  area,  and  the 
greatest  industrial  development  of  Italy,  belong 
to  this  low,  almost  flat  plain.  It  is  watered  by 
the  rivers  of  the  Po  system,  which  are  fed  by 
many  Alpine  and  Apennine  streams,  with  which 
the  cereal  and  other  crops  are  irrigated.  The 
plain  was  at  one  time  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
and  was  formed  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
streams  from  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  It  is 
steadily  encroaching  on  the  sea,  because  the  Po 
for  centuries  has  been  extending  its  delta  into 
the  Adriatic.  During  six  centuries  the  Po  Delta 
has  increased  198  square  miles  in  area.  Recent 
surveys  show  that  the  increase  is  actively  main- 
tained at  the  present  day.  According  to  the  cal- 
culations of  Professor  Marinelli,  it  will  take  over 
one  hundred  centuries  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease for  the  Po  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  North- 
ern Adriatic  above  latitude  40°  45'  N.  The  former 
port  of  Adria,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Adri- 
atic, now  stands  about  15  miles  inland.  The 
Lombard  Plain  has  a  more  dense  population,  and 
far  more  active  manufacturing  and  business  in- 
terests than  the  Peninsula.  Among  the  small 
plains  of  the  Peninsula  are  those  of  Tuscany  and 
Apulia,  the  fertile  plain  to  the  north  of  Naples 
(the  Campania  of  the  ancients),  that  bordering 
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on  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia  and  the  Roman 
Campagna. 

Hydboubaphy.  Italy  has  many  streams,  al- 
though it  has  only  one  great  river,  the  Po.  The 
most  important  streams,  the  Po  and  the  Adige, 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  Po  is  fed  on  one 
side  by  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  on  the  other  by  the 
hoavy'rains  of  the  Apennines,  and  drains  an  area 
of  -iT.tKW  st^uare  miles,  of  which  nearly  11,000  are 
level,  and,  indeed,  almost  Hat.  Its  course  marks 
the  line  at  which  the  sediment  and  di^bris  from 
the  Alps  meet  the  sediment  and  debris  from  the 
Apennines.  The  Po  is  navigable  to  Turin,  and 
with  its  tributaries  affords  about  600  miles 
of  navigation.  The  Adige  enters  Italy  from 
Tyrol,  and  flows  eastward  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
beds  of  both  these  rivers  are  constantly  being 
elevated  by  the  boulders  and  alluvial  deposits 
brought  down  from  the  mountains.  The  rivers 
of  the  Peninsula  are  of  little  importance  for 
navigation  or  industry.  The  beds  of  most  of 
them  are  dry  in  siunmer,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  water-power.  The  most  impor- 
tant among  them  are  the  Amo,  which  rises  in 
the  .\pennines  and  flows  west  past  Florence  and 
Pisa  through  a  lovely  and  well-cultivated  valley. 
It  has  a  short  course  of  only  150  miles.  The 
Tiber  rises  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Amo, 
the  two  rivers  being  connected  by  a  canal  through 
the  tributary  called  the  Chiana,  whose  waters 
flow  partly  into  the  Amo  and  partly  into  the 
Tiber.  The  canal  system  is  thoroughly  developed 
in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  is  utilized  not  only  for 
transportation,  but  also  for  the  irrigation  of  hay 
and  rice,  so  that  the  farmer  in  the  great  plain  is 
almost  independent  of  rain.  There  are  many  lakes 
where  the  mountains  merge  into  the  great  plain ; 
also  a  considerable  number  in  the  Peninsula,  some 
of  which  are  crater  lakes.  The  chief  lakes  of 
Northern  Italy  are.  in  the  order  of  their  size, 
Garda.  Maggiore,  and  Como.  Each  of  them  sends 
do^vn  a  large  tributary  to  the  Po.  Lago  di  Garda 
covers  an  area  of  140  square  miles,  and  is  very 
deep.  Lago  Maggiore  is  longer  than  Como,  but 
not  so  large  as  Garda :  a  part  of  this  lake  is  in 
Switzerland.  Lago  di  Como  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
lakes  in  the  world.  Other  considerable  lakes  are 
Lugano  and  Iseo. 

Clim.\te.  Italy  may  be  divided  into  four  cli- 
matic regions — ^northern,  eastern,  western,  and 
southern.  The  first,  coinciding  with  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  has  a  warm  summer  and  a  large  daily 
ran2e  of  temperature.  The  greatest  extremes 
of  temperature  are  in  the  Po  basin;  but  even 
here,  except  in  Piedmont,  the  mean  winter  tem- 
perature does  not  descend  helow  35°  F.  Penin- 
sular Italy  is  divided  climatically  into  the  eastern 
and  western  regions.  The  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture diminish  toward  the  south;  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Apennines  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  about  57°,  while  the  western  slope  is 
a  trifle  warmer.  South  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sar- 
dinia form  the  last  climatic  division,  with  a  mean 
annual  temperature  varying  from  61°  to  64°  F., 
the  difTerence  between  summer  and  winter  being 
only  2.'>°.  The  mean  summer  temperature  at 
any  station  in  the  whole  Kingdom  does  not  ex- 
ceed 80°  F.,  and.  except  in  the  elevated  valleys 
of  Piedmont,  it  is  nowhere  lower  than  70°.  As 
in  all  the  Mediterranean  countries,  the  largest 
rainfall  occurs  in  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
after  the  irrowin?  "season,  so  that  irrisation  is  re- 
quired in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
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soils  of  Italy  are  excellent,  particularly  in  the 
I.x>mbard  Plain,  which  is  among  ttie  richest  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  world.  Many  unce  fertile 
parts  of  the  Apennines,  however,  have  been  de- 
nuded of  their  soil. 

The  greatest  climatic  drawback  of  Italy  in 
found  in  the  swampy  lands  of  the  lower  Po,  the 
Maremme,  the  Campagna,  the  Pontine  marshes, 
and  some  other  regions  wliere  intermittent  ma- 
larial fevers  prevail  during  the  summer  months. 
Only  six  of  the  provinces,  including  Genoa  and 
Florence,  are  wholly  free  from  malaria.  Large 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  attempts  to 
overcome  this  evil  by  means  of  drainage  canals 
and  pumping-machines,  and  recently  by  drain- 
ing the  breeding-places  of  the  mosquito.  The  ex- 
tensive planting  of  the  eucalyptus  is  believed 
also  to  have  had  a  favorable  eflFect  upon  the 
salubrity  of  these  malarial  regions. 

Flob.\.  The  flora  of  the  central  and  southern 
lowlands  is  typical  of  the  ilediterranean  coun- 
tries, with  tlie  olive  as  the  most  characteristic 
tree.  The  great  extent  of  the  mountains  and 
highlands,  however,  eaxises  the  myrtle,  olive,  and 
other  evergreens  to  be  confined  to  the  coasts, 
especially  in  North  Italy,  where  the  olive  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  plain  by  the  colder  winter 
weather.  In  the  northern  plain  are  maize,  wheat, 
vines,  and  mulberries.  Rice  is  grown  on  the  ir- 
rigated fields  near  the  Po.  The  flora  of  the 
Apennines  is  very  much  like  that  of  Central  Eu- 
rope. The  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  present 
almost  a  continuous  growth  of  orange,  olive,  and 
lemon  trees.  In  the  extreme  south  the  vegeta- 
tion is  subtropical;  the  sugar-cane,  the  Indian 
fig,  and  the  date-palm  are  foimd.  Forests  have 
almost  everywhere  been  destroyed,  but  the  chest- 
nut-tree clothes  the  sides  both  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines,  the  nut  in  some  districts  supply- 
ing the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

Fattxa.  Italy  is  very  low  in  the  scale  of  Eu- 
ropean countries  with  regard  to  its  fauna.  The 
bear,  genet,  weasel,  and  some  rodents  are  almost 
the  only  conspicuous  examples  in  the  way  of  mam- 
mals. The  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  the  swampy 
maremme  of  Rome  and  Tuscany,  aff'ord  some 
refuge  for  wild  life;  but  otherwise  almost  every- 
thing above  an  insect  is  killed  for  food  or  wan- 
tonly by  the  people.  This  has  been  the  rule  so 
long"  that  the  country  is  nearly  bare  even  of 
small  birds.  Upon  certain  great  estates  a  few 
animals,  such  as  the  native  fallow  deer,  are 
preserved.  Were  not  Italy,  by  its  extension 
toward  the  south,  a  highway  of  migration  to 
and  from  Africa  for  the  birds,  their  absence  would 
be  still  more  complete.  The  autumn  flight  of 
quails  from  Tunis  is  a  period  of  feasting.  The 
sea  life  along  the  shores  of  the  southern  part  is 
wonderfully  varied  and  plentiful. 

Geology*.  In  its  geological  structure  Italy 
represents  a  portion  of  the  great  system  of  moun- 
tain folds  which  extend  across  the  Eurasian 
continent,  and  which  are  here  diverted  from  the 
normal  east  and  west  direction  to  north  and 
south.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Peninsula  once  formed  a  continuous  land  bridge 
across  the  Mediterranean,  thus  unitinir  the  ranges 
of  the  Alps  with  the  Atlas.  The  uplifting  of  the 
Apennines  took  place  at  a  comparativelv  recent 
geological  period;  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  strata 
includins  limestones,  marls,  and  sandstones  are 
the  predominant  formations.  The  i<:lands  off  the 
coast  of  Tuscanv,  together  with  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
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and  Northeastern  Sicily,  represent  a  much  older 
land  mass  (Tyrrhenia),  which,  previous  to  the 
Tertiary  period,  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  de- 
pression now  filled  by  the  Tyrrhenian  8ea.  The 
great  crustal  movements  that  have  determined 
the  present  configuration  of  Italy  were  accom- 
panied bj'  volcanic  eruptions  on  an  enormous 
scale.  Evidences  of  these  ancient  outbursts  are 
found  in  the  Euganean  and  Brescian  hills,  near 
Padua;  in  the  numerous  vents  along  the  western 
coasts  of  Middle  Italy,  including  Monte  Amiata 
and  the  Alban  Hills ;  and  in  the  Phlegrsean  Fields 
of  Campania.  On  the  mainland  Vesuvius  is 
the  only  volcano  now  active,  although  eruptions 
have  occurred  in  the  Alban  Hills  within  his- 
torical times.  Sicily  contains  the  great  cone  ot 
Mount  Etna  (q.v. ),  and  the  Lipari  Islands  are 
dominated  by  Stromboli — both  active  volcanoes. 

Mineral  Resources.  Italy  has  no  great  min- 
eral wealth  comparable  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  or  even  France,  as  coal,  which  is  the 
basis  of  a  well-developed  mining  industry,  oc- 
curs on  the  Italian  Peninsula  only  in  limited 
deposits.  A  small  quantity  of  anthracite  is 
mined  in  Piedmont  and  lignite  in  Umbria,  Tus- 
cany, and  Sardinia ;  the  total  output  of  coal  in 
1900  was  479,896  metric  tons,  valued  at  $708,- 
471.  The  most  important  mineral  found  in 
Italy  is  sulphur,  the  output  of  which  consti- 
tutes in  value  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
mineral  product.  The  richest  sulphur-mines  are 
in  the  Sicilian  provinces  of  Girgenti,  Catania, 
and  Caltanissetta ;  but  smaller  deposits  occur  on 
the  mainland,  in  the  provinces  of  Forli,  Ancona, 
Avellino,  and  Pesaro  e  Urbino.  Over  32,000  per- 
sons are  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  this  min- 
eral, among  them  a  considerable  number  of  young 
children  working  under  conditions  very  inju- 
rious to  health.  Almost  the  entire  world's  sup- 
plies of  sulphur  are  drawn  from  the  Italian 
mines.  The  output  has  increased  about  225  per 
cent,  in  the  last  40  years,  reaching  in  1900  a  total 
of  544,119  metric  tons,  valued  at  $10,212,903. 
The  island  of  Elba  yields  an  especially  good 
quality  of  iron  ore,  which  is  largely  exported  to 
other  countries.  In  1900  the  output  of  iron  ore 
was  247,278  tons,  valued  at  $917,104.  Rich  de- 
posits of  zinc  ore  are  worked  in  Lombardy  and 
Sardinia;  the  output  of  this  mineral  ranks  sec- 
ond in  value  to  that  of  sulphur,  the  total  in 
1900  being  139,679  tons,  valued  at  $3,281,696. 
Quicksilver  is  mined  in  Tuscany,  copper  in  Pied- 
mont, Tuscany,  and  the  Venetian  Alps,  and  lead 
in  the  provinces  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  in  Sardinia. 
Small  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  and  antimony 
are  also  produced.  Sicily  and  Calabria  contain 
deposits  of  rock  salt,  while  sea-salt  is  made 
along  the  coast  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The 
marble-quarries  of  Carrara,  Massa,  and  Sera- 
rezza  have  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  give 
employment  to  about  7000  laborers;  in  1900  the 
output  of  crude  marble  was  valued  at  $2,409,410, 
while  the  exports  for  the  same  year  were  $3,490,- 
862. 

Mineral  waters  siiited  for  medicinal  and  bath- 
ing purposes  are  found  at  numerous  localities 
in  the  Apennines  and  the  volcanic  regions. 
Among  the  popular  resorts  are  Abano,  Acqui, 
Bonino,  Bagni  di  Lucca,  Ischia,  San  Giuliano, 
San  Pellegrino,  Montecatini,  and  Posetta. 

Fisheries.  The  sea  and  fresh-water  fisheries 
of  Italy  are  considerable,  the  Mediterranean  fur- 
nishing immense  quantities  of  tunny,  anchovies, 


sardines,  mullet,  pilchards,  and  mackerel.  The 
Italian  fisheries  yielded  about  $2,500,000  in  fish 
in  1899,  but  the  imports  of  fish  exceed  the  ex- 
ports. The  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry for  the  same  year  was  23,668,  which  was 
larger  than  for  any  previous  year.  But  wliile  tlie 
extent  of  the  fisheries  annually  increases,  the 
value  of  the  catch  tends  to  diminish.  Coral-fish- 
ing nets  over  $300,000  per  annum.  It  is  carried 
on  mainly  along  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
Sponges  are  obtained  around  Trapani  and  oil"  the 
coast  of  Tunis. 

Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry of  Italy.  Only  a  little  over  one-sixth  of 
the  total  area  is  unproductive,  the  70,929,667 
acres  of  Italian  territory  being  classed  as  fol- 
lows: 50,119,293  acres,  or  71  per  cent.,  under 
cultivation;  9,326,522  acres,  or  13  per  cent.,  not 
under  cultivation,  but  productive;  11,483,851 
acres,  or  16  per  cent.,  unproductive  land. 

The  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  lands  are 
in  the  northern  plain,  drained  by  the  Po,  in 
Tuscany,  in  Campania,  and  in  Northern  Sicily, 
near  Palermo.  The  poorest  agricultural  sections 
are  in  the  country  east  of  the  Apennine  Moun- 
tains, the  marshy  lowlands  of  Southern  Tuscany 
and  Rome,  the  plains  of  Apulia,  and  the  hilly 
interior  of  Sicily.  The  extensive  swamp  areas, 
and  the  large,  unproductive  stretches  of  arid  land 
which  could  be  turned  into  fertile  gardens  and 
fields  with  proper  irrigation  have  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  undertake  large 
drainage  and  irrigation  works  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  add  millions  of  acres  to  the  available 
agricultural  area  of  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
rid  it  of  great  danger  to  health  and  life.  The 
work  is  carried  on  mostly  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Government,  which  contributes 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  the  remain- 
der being  covered  by  the  local  government  of  the 
districts  affected  and  by  the  landowners  benefited 
by  the  change.  Before  the  end  of  the  nineteent'i 
century  nearly  1,700.000  acres  of  land  were  ren- 
dered fit  for  cultivation  by  drainage,  and  over 
4,000,000  acres  by  irrigation.  Some  3,500,000 
acres  of  land  may  be  yet  reclaimed  by  irrigation. 

Crops.  Wheat  is  raised  over  all  the  Kingdom. 
Italy  is  favored  above  most  countries  by  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  is  comparable  to  California 
in  the  great  range  of  crops  that  can  be  grown, 
including  both  temperate  zone  and  tropical  va- 
rieties. Like  Florida,  its  peninsular  position 
gives  it  the  advantage  of  an  insular  climate,  and 
though  it  is  in  a  more  northern  latitude  (Naples 
being  on  the  same  parallel  with  New  York) ,  it  is 
not  subject  to  severe  freezes  such  as  sometimes 
occur  in  Florida,  the  Alps  to  the  north  pro- 
tecting it  from  the  southward  sweep  of 
cold  northern  Avinds.  From  the  agricultural 
table  appended  it  will  be  seen  that  the  recent 
wheat  production  has  fallen  somewhat  below 
the  average  for  earlier  years.  The  production 
does  not  meet  the  domestic  demand,  and  annual 
importations  are  necessary.  Corn  is  also  raised 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  the  two  most  important 
districts  being  the  provinces  of  Milan  and  Ca- 
serta,  each  producing  an  average  annual  crop 
of  about  4,200,000  bushels.  The  other  important 
provinces  are  Brescia,  Cremona,  Udine.  Treviso, 
and  Padua.  This  crop  also  sc.nrcely  holds  its  own 
as  compared  with  earlier  years,  and  does  not 
supply  the  home  consumption,  necessitating 
importations.       The     cultivation     of     rice,     the 
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subtropical  grain  which  is  raised  in  Italy  for 
export  as  well  as  for  home  consumption,  is  con- 
stanth'  diminishing  owing  to  competition  of 
other  countries,  as  will  l)e  seen  in  the  table  given 
below.  Kice  is  raised  principally  in  Lombardy, 
Piedmont,  Venctia,  and  Emilia.  Oats,  barley,  and 
rye  are  also  important  cereal  crops.  Potatoes, 
turnips,  beet-root,  and  sugar-l)eet  are  of  consid- 
erable importance.  The  production  of  hay,  both 
from  the  natural  grass  meadows  and  the  various 
cultivated  varieties,  is  very  extensive.  Some 
hemp  and  flax  are  grown,  but  cotton  cultivation 
has  been  reiiuced  to  insignificance. 

In  the  agricultural  economy  of  Italy,  fruit 
plays  a  more  important  part  than  cereals.  The 
vine  crop  alone  has  an  annual  value  of  about 
$150,000,000,  only  $20,000,000  less  than  the 
wheat  crop.  The  Government  is  spending  large 
sums  of  money  in  combating  the  phylloxera  and 
maintaining  schools  for  teaching  the  art  of  wine- 
making.  The  vine  is  grown  all  over  the  country, 
especially  in  the  provinces  of  Bari,  Alessandria, 
I,ecce,  Foggia,  Rome,  Catania,  and  Florence.  The 
wines  of  Italy  are  of  many  kinds,  but.  owing  to 
the  defective  methods  of  preparing  them,  they 
deteriorate  with  age  and  are  to  a  great  extent 
unfit  for  export.  The  best-known  wines  are  the 
Marsala  of  Sicily,  the  Chianti  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  Asti  of  Pie<bnont.  These  are  quite  largely 
exported.  The  olive-tree  thrives  best  in  Liguria 
and  throughout  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  as 
well  as  on  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  It 
occupies  an  area  nearly  one-third  as  large  as  that 
under  the  vine. 

Luxuriant  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  delight 
the  eye  of  the  traveler  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
adorn  the  coasts  of  Liguria,  and  thrive  in  the 
coast  provinces  of  Southern  Italy.  The  prov- 
inces of  Messina,  Palermo,  Catania,  Syra- 
cuse, Trapani,  Calabria,  Salerno,  Catanzaro, 
Foggia.  Caserta.  and  Naples  are  famous  for 
the  delicious  fruit  they  produce.  Italy  had  more 
than  16.000.000  orange  and  lemon  trees  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century — nearly  twice  the 
number  in  the  State  of  California.  Almonds  are 
grown  in  Southern  and  insular  Italy,  and  other 
fruits,  such  as  figs,  dates,  melons,  and  pistachio- 
nuts,  are  produced  in  large  quantities  and  ex- 
ported. Silk  culture  is  no  less  prominent,  the 
annual  yield  of  raw  silk  being  valued  in  1899  at 
$32,350,000,  giving  Italy  first  place  in  Europe  as 
a  raw  silk  producer,  and  second  only  to  China 
and  Japan  in  the  world.  Its  output  makes  up 
80  per  cent,  of  the  total  European  production  and 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  world's  product.  Silk- 
worms are  raised  chiefly  in  Northern  and  Middle 
Italy.  The  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees  is  ex- 
tensive, having  developed  in  connection  with  the 
silk  industry.  The  following  table  shows  the 
fluctuations  in  the  chief  crops  during  the  last 
three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century:  , 


output  for  the  years  1S79-83  having  been  37,- 
766.000  hundred,  and  the  yield  in  1900,  38,520,000 
hundred. 

In  s|)eaking  of  the  economic  aspects  of  Italian 
agriculture  it  is  necesj»ary  to  distinguish  between 
North  and  South  Italy.  The  northern  part  is 
the  more  progressive  section.  The  agricultural 
and  industrial  methods  prevailing  there  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  in  other  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe,  being  characterized  by  the  intensive 
cultivation,  the  use  of  modern  machinerj',  and 
the  employment  of  the  best  methods  of  irriga- 
tion and  fertilization.  On  the  contrary,  Southern 
Italy,  though  essentially  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, suffers  from  crude,  primitive  methods  of 
cultivation.  The  Italian  peasant  is  among  the 
poorest  in  Europe.  The  prevalence  of  large  es- 
tates and  the  presence  of  tenants  and  hired 
laborers  who  cultivate  the  land  are  characteris- 
tic features  of  Italian  agriculture.  No  definite 
statistics  are  gathered  on  the  subject,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  agricultural  producers  are 
made  up  of  40  per  cent,  laborers,  40  per  cent, 
tenants,  and  20  per  cent,  owners.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  by  owners  is  most  common  in 
Venetia.  Other  regions  in  which  peasant  pro- 
prietorship is  most  prevalent  are  the  northern 
districts  of  Piedmont  and  Liguria.  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  also  the  provinces  of  Rome, 
Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Campania,  Calabria,  Apulia, 
and  Potenza,  and  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia. 

The  system  of  rent  varies  greatly  in  the  differ- 
ent regions,  and  often  in  the  same  region,  but 
it  is  almost  always  some  form  of  grain  or  share 
rent.  Only  in  a  few  places  is  the  cash  system 
well  known.  Sometimes  the  owner  not  only  sup- 
plies the  land  and  bears  the  burden  of  the  taxes, 
but  in  addition  furnishes  the  stock,  implements, 
and  seed,  and  also  sometimes  free  house-rent,  in 
which  case  the  bulk  of  tlie  product  goes  to  the 
owner.  Indeed,  the  owner  much  more  commonly 
has  a  share  in  supplying  the  requisites  for  the 
runnios  of  the  farm  than  is  the  case  in  America. 
According  to  some  systems,  however,  the  renter 
supplies  some  or  all  the  requisites  and  sometimes 
pays  a  portion  of  the  taxes.  The  rent  period 
varies  in  length  with  the  different  systems,  but 
is  most  often  short. 

Stock-Breedixg.  This  industry  is  in  a  back- 
ward state.  The  only  branch  that  may  be  said 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  rational  way  is  the  breeding 
of  horses  and  horned  cattle  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  coimtry.  The  exports  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  though  small,  exceed  the  im- 
ports. Tlie  production  of  wool  is  nearly  10,- 
000.000  kilograms  annually,  but  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand.  Sheep- 
raising  is  carried  on  most  extensively  in  the 
poorer  provinces  of  Southern  Italy.  In  Northern 
or  Continental  Italv  extensive  methods  of  cattle- 


TEAR 

Wheat 

(bushels) 

144.448.524 
132,142.9.t6 
131.456.160 
117.774.162 
127,795,140 

Corn 

(bushels) 

88,471.812 
M  1.SS018 
74.974.284 
70.490.244 
86,275,200 

Rice 

(bushels) 

27.806.724 
20.663.478 
17.887.914 
17.010.972 
16,886,100 

Wine 

(gallons) 

727.497.763 
971.088.920 
778.165..S69 
640.506.582 
789.868,300 

Olive  oil 

(galions) 

87.783.691 
89.553.630 
81.522.862 
76.450.798 
39.440,581 

Silk  cocoons 
(lbs.) 

Tobacco 

(lbs.) 

1870-74* 

8.340.974 

1879-83* 

1890 

1895 

91.651,636 
89,890,360 
92.756.340 
111,342.300 

13,531.281 

5,057.815 

14  865  .532 

1900 

12!401.'l48 

♦Annual  average. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  noteworthy  changes     raising  are  followed,  and  stall  feeding  is  com* 
in  the  orange  and  lemon  industry,  the  average     mon,  but  in  peninsular  and  insular  Italy  open- 
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field  grazing  prevails.  In  the  north  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  dairy  products,  especially 
cheese — Gorgonzola,  Parmesan,  and  Stracchino 
being   among   the    famous    brands.      Cooperative 


5000  persons,  and  the  value  of  its  annual  produc- 
tion exceeds  $8,000,000,  the  most  important 
article  of  that  industry  being  sulphuric  acid, 
the  annual  output  of  which  exceeds  140,000  tons. 


methods  are  extensively  used  in  the  dairy  Indus-  The  paper  and  leather  industries  employ  about 
try.  The  raising  of  goats  is  confined  to  the  hilly  20,000  people,  and  the  manufacture  of  straw 
regions.  Poultry  and  eggs  are  produced  in  large  hats  and  other  straw-plaited  goods  gives  employ- 
quantities  and  exported.  The  following  table  ment  to  several  thousand  persons, 
shows  the  number  of  live  stock  in  Italy  at  dif-  The  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  of  salt  are 
ferent  periods:  Government  monopolies.     The  annual  output  of 


YEAR 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

1875-76   

657,544 
660,123 
720,000 
702,390 

293,868 
302,428 
300,000 
327,615 

498,766 

674,246 

1,000,000 

3,489,125 
4.783,232 
5,000,000 

6,977,104 
8,596,108 
6,900,000 

1,688,478 
2,016,307 
1,800,000 

1,553,582 
2  064  000 

1881-82 

1890 

1,800,000 

1894 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  live-stock 
industry  of  Italy  is  estimated  at  about  $285,- 
000,000  per  annum. 

FoKESTBY.  About  11,000,000  acres,  or  15.72 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Italy,  are  under 
forests.  Of  this  total  area,  1,018,052  acres  (1.44 
per  cent.)  are  in  chestnuts.  Only  143,318  acres 
of  forests  belong  to  the  Government,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  forest  land  is  under  Government 
supervision,  which  is  exercised  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  through  a  staif  who  are  unable, 
however,  to  prevent  the  devastation  of  forests. 
Since  1867  the  Government  has  been  trying  to 
offset  the  loss  by  planting  new  trees.  The  total 
value  of  the  forest  products  is  nearly  $17,000,000 
per  annum. 

Manufactuees.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Italy  are  still  in  a  poor  condition.  Fac- 
tory production  on  a  large  scale  has  taken  root 
only  in  a  small  number  of  industries,  where  it 
is  indispensable.  The  most  important  branch  of 
manufacture  is  the  production  of  raw  silk,  which 
has  been  referred  to  under  Agriculture  in  this 
article.  The  industry  thrives  especially  in  Pied- 
mont, Lombardy,  and  Venetia.  More  than  500,- 
000  people  are  employed  in  the  raising  of  silk- 
worms. Silk  spinning  and  weaving  is  carried  on 
mostly  in  the  north — Lombardy,  and  especially 
the  Province  of  Como,  being  the  centre  of  the 
industry.  It  employs  altogether  more  than  172,- 
000  workmen.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of 
wool  and  cotton  is  on  the  increase,  but  the  pro- 
duction is  not  sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  the 
home  demand.  The  same  is  true  of  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  jute  articles.  The  iron  and 
steel  industry  employs  about  90,000  people  ex- 
clusive of  those  employed  in  the  mines.  While  it 
has  reached  such  proportions,  no  great  progress 
can  be  recorded  in  regard  to  its  growth,  owing 
largely  to  Italy's  lack  of  sufficient  mineral  de- 
posits. 

In  the  manufacture  of  small  metal  ware,  and 
especially  of  finer  articles  of  bronze,  silver,  and 
gold  requiring  high  artistic  skill,  Italy  has  long 
enjoyed  a  wide  reputation,  the  beautiful  work 
turned  out  by  the  workshops  of  Milan,  Venice, 
Genoa,  Rome,  and  Naples  finding  ready  pur- 
chasers among  lovers  of  art  throughout  the 
world.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  finer  va- 
rieties of  pottery  and  glassware,  especially  the 
terra-cotta,  majolica  and  faience,  and  the  mosaic, 
enamel,  and  pearl  work  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Leg- 
horn, Florence,  and  Rome.  The  marble  and 
alabaster  products  are  no  less  famous.  Altogether 
some  90,000  people  are  employed  in  the'  above 
industries.     The  chemical  industry  employs  over 


the  former  fluctuates  between  37,500,000  and 
40,000,000  pounds;  that  of  the  latter  increased 
from  207,000  tons  in  1871  to  389,000  tons  in 
1881,  419,000  tons  in  1891,  and  481,000  tons  in 
1898.  The  manufacture  of  alcohol,  beer  and 
liquors,  sugar,  glucose,  chicory,  powder  and 
other  explosives,  mineral  oils,  matches,  gas,  and 
electricity  is  subject  to  Government  supervision. 
None  of  these  industries,  however,  has  reached 
any  large  proportions.  The  sugar  industry  shows 
more  signs  of  vitality  than  any  other,  although 
but  of  recent  date  in  Italy.  In  1898  there  were 
only  four  sugar  refineries,  with  an  annual  output 
of  8000  tons;  in  1902  the  number  of  refineries 
and  mills  increased  to  46,  and  their  output  to 
55,000  tons. 

Transportation.  At  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Italy  had  a  railway  system  with  a 
total  length  of  nearly  10,000  miles.  The  mileage 
is  the  smallest  of  any  leading  country  in  Europe, 
and  is  less  per  square  mile  of  area  than  is  com- 
mon in  Western  European  countries.  As  a  result 
of  the  peninsular  position  of  Italy,  the  traffic  of 
its  railroads  is  mainly  local,  which  has  not  justi- 
fied the  construction  of  a  large  mileage,  and  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  financial  difficulties 
which  have  overtaken  the  operation  of  the  system, 
as  below  described.  The  Apennines,  extending 
through  the  length  of  Italy,  divide  the  railway 
system  into  two  distinct  groups,  called  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Adriatic,  respectively.  Each  of 
these,  aa  well  as  the  respective  lines  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  is  operated  under  the  law  of  1885 
by  separate  companies.  The  first  railway  in 
Italy  was  built  in  1839,  to  connect  the  city  of 
Naples  with  Portici,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  In 
1860  there  were  1118  miles,  about  one-fifth  of 
which  belonged  to  the  State,  the  remainder  being 
owned  by  seven  railway  companies.  In  1869 
the  State  undertook  the  construction  of  new 
railways,  and  by  1870  owned  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  total,  3962  miles.  By  1879  the  mileage 
had  increased  to  5228  miles,  and  as  the  growth 
of  the  system  did  not  keep  up  with  the  needs 
of  the  country,  there  was  a  popular  clamor  for 
a  more  rapid  construction  of  railways  by  the 
C'overnment.  In  1879  a  law  was  enacted  with 
a  view  to  meeting  this  demand,  providing  for 
the  construction  of  upward  of  3728  miles,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $240,000,000.  As  the  Govern- 
ment fovind  insuperable  financial  difficulties  in 
trying  to  carry  out  this  provision,  it  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  undertaking  in  a  few  years. 

In  1885  an  agreement  was  reached  with  three 
private  railway  companies,  whereby  the  latter 
were  to  take  over  the  three  principal  lines  of 
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the  Kingdom,  and  were  to  be  designated  as  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Sicilian 
Railway  companies.  By  virtue  of  this  agreement 
these  companies  have  the  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment lines  for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  either 
side,  however,  to  have  the  right  to  terminate  the 
contract  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-year  periods. 
The  companies  pav  the  Government  the  total 
sum  of  $5.3,000,006— $28,800,000  to  be  rebated 
by  the  latter  for  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  existing  lines,  and  the  remainder  to  be  spent 
tor  the  purcliase  of  additional  rolling  stock  and 
the  construction  of  new  lines.  The  companies 
pay  all  operating  expenses,  and,  in  addition,  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of  each 
road  is  put  into  a  reserve  fund  to  offset  the  wear 
and  tear  on  roads  and  rolling  stock.  The  State 
receives,  moreover,  27 1^  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  continental  roads,  and  3  per  cent, 
on  the  Sicilian  roads  as  rent,  besides  an  equal 
share  of  all  profits  in  excess  of  an  annual 
dividend  on  the  capital  stock  of  7Vj  per  cent. 
The  Government  may  demand  from  the  companies 
an  annual  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $20.- 
000,000  for  new  railway  construction.  The  money 
is  raised  by  issuing  3  per  cent,  bonds  guaranteed 
by  the  Gk)vemment.  When  the  lines  revert  again 
to  the  Government,  the  companies  are  to  be  reim- 
bursed the  sums  originally  paid  by  them  for  the 
rsiilways,  with  due  allowance  for  the  depreciation 
of  the  property. 

This  scheme  has  not  resulted  in  a  more  rapid 
development  of  the  railway  system  of  Italy,  ths 
cost  of  construction  having  proved  so  high  that 
it  has  involved  the  Government  in  financial 
difficulties.  A  Parliamentary  commission  ap- 
pointed in  1895  to  investigate  the  method  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  nine  lines  elicited 
the  information  that  the  actual  eiEpense  incurred 
exceeded  the  amount  originally  authorized  by 
more  than  .?30.000.000,  the  respective  figures 
being  $70,600,000  and  $40,600,000,  making  an 
excess  of  74  per  cent,  over  the  sum  authorized. 

The  total  cost  of  the  railway  system  up  to 
1898  was  $993,933,000.  The  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  annually  increased  from  34.040,515 
in  1881  to  54.41.3.294'  in  1897. 

Highways.  Italy  has  an  elaborate  system  of 
highways,  divided  into  national,  provincial,  and 
communal,  according  to  the  source  of  their  main- 
tenance. At  the  end  of  the  century  the  length 
of  the  roads  was  about  65.244  miles,  of  which 
4297  miles  were  national,  24,810  provincial,  and 
35,996  communal. 

CoMMTTXiCATiox.  The  postal  and  the  telegraph 
systems  are  both  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
though  certain  concessions  are  granted  to  rail- 
way and  tramway  companies  in  the  telegraph 
service.  For  the*  year  ending  June  30,  1899, 
the  number  of  letters  and  post-cards  trans- 
mitted, not  including  the  governmental  official 
letters,  was  276.921.850.  The  number  of  private 
telegrams  inland  for  the  same  year  was  7.896,- 
081,  and  an  additional  1,164,403  were  sent  or 
received  from  abroad.  The  telegraph  system 
includes  a  large  number  of  submarine  cables 
which  connect  different  parts  of  the  country.  A 
net  revenue  is  realized  annually  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems.  Both 
systems  have  been  greatly  extended  and  their 
use  increased  in  recent  years. 

Commerce.  The  volume  of  Italian  commerce 
is    less    than    that    of    any    other   great    Euro- 


pean power.  In  KKK)  it  amounted  to  $607,696,- 
383.  The  growth  of  Italian  commerce  during  the 
last  three  decades  of  the  century  wait  as  follows: 


TEAK 


1871 
1880 
1890 
1895 
1900 


Import* 


S192.739.688 
245,128,834 
275.457,286 
238.916.321 
341.496,013 


Export* 


t217.09l.913 
226.457.838 
192.520.070 
211,801.939 
270.959.950 


The  above  figures  apply  to  special  commerce 
only,  i.e.  imports  for  home  consumption  and  ex- 
ports of  domestic  products.  The  transit  trade 
is  equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  special  com- 
merce. In  1888  a  law  was  passed  regulating  the 
foreign  commercial  relations  of  Italy.  This  law, 
with  some  additional  clauses,  has  remained  in 
force  down  to  the  present  time,  and  is  of  a  protec- 
tionist character.  In  1891  and  1892  special  trea- 
ties were  concluded  with  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  Switzerland.  They  have  proved  beneficial 
to  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commerce  with 
France  has  fallen  off  considerably.  Coal,  raw 
cotton,  wheat,  and  other  cereals  constitute  three- 
tenths  of  the  import  trade.  Next  in  importance 
are  machinery,  silk ( unbleached,  raw,  or  twisted), 
timber  for  building  purposes,  hides  (raw  or 
dried),  raw  wool,  and  fish.  Silk  constitutes  a 
little  over  one-fourth  of  the  total  exports.  Next 
in  the  order  of  importance  are:  Wine,  eggs,  sul- 
phur, raw  hemp  and  flax,  olive  oil,  and  fruit. 
The  United  Kingdom  occupies  the  first  place  in 
the  Italian  import  trade,  with  21  per  cent,  of 
its  total  imports.  The  United  States  follows 
with  13  per  cent.  Then  come  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  and  Russia.  The  "largest  ex- 
ports go'  to  Germany  and  Switzerland,  about  16  per 
cent,  and  15  per  cent,  respectively.  Switzerland 
secures  its  high  rank  in  the  export  trade  of  Italy 
by  virtue  of  its  large  importation  of  raw  silk. 
Next  in  order  of  importance  are  France.  Austria- 
Hungary,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

In  our  own  foreign  commerce,  Italy  holds  the 
tenth  place  in  the  import  trade  and  the  eighth 
place  in  the  export  trade.  The  table  below  shows 
the  development  of  Italian- American  commerce  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  century: 


TEAS 

Exports  to 
United  States 

Imports  firm 
United  States 

1891 

$21,678,208 
26,250.241 
20.851,761 
19,067.352 
24,8.32.746 
27.924.176 

S  16,046.925 

189.3       

13,019,539 

1895 

16,.363,125 

1897 

21,.502,423 

1899 

25,034,940 

1900 

33.256,620 

The  largest  item  of  export  to  the  United  States 
is  raw  silk,  amoimting  in  1900  to  over  one-third 
of  the  total  exports  to  this  coimtry.  Lemons  and 
sulphur  ranked  next  in  importance.  Unmanu- 
factured cotton  annually  makes  up  about  one-half 
of  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Shipping  axd  Navigatiox.  Italy  has  a  large 
.nnd  active  merchant  marine.  In  1900  it  num- 
bered 409  steamers  of  315,000  tons  capacity,  and 
,566?  -sailing  vessels  of  558,000  tons.  The  ton- 
nage of  sailing  vessels  is  on  the  decrease,  while 
the  steam  tonnage  is  increasing,  as  is  shown  by 
the  table  below.  The  peninsular  position  of  Italy 
fits  it  admirably  for  a  commercial  nation.  In  the 
media?val   times,   when  the  Oriental  trade  was 
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prominent  in  European  commercial  life,  the  Ital- 
ian ports  attained  to  the  first  rank.  But  with 
the  decreasing  relative  importance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean traffic,  when  new  trade  routes  were 
opened  and  new  comm.ercial  fields  became  im- 
portant, the  Italian  cities  ceased  to  play  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  world's  commerce,  and  the  Italian 
mercliant  marine  is  now  inferior  to  that  of  either 
Germany  or  France. 

The  Merchant  Marine  of  Italy 


Total 
ves- 
sels 

Net 
tonnage 

Steamers 

Sailing  vessels 

YEAR 

No. 

Net 
ton- 
nage 

No. 

Net 
ton- 
nage 

1878 

1890 

1897 

1900 

8,590 
6,732 
6,238 
6.074 

1,029,000 
821,000 
786,644 
873,000 

152 
290 
366 
409 

63,000 
187,000 
259,817 
315,000 

8,438 
6,442 
5,812 
5,665 

966,000 
634,000 
526,827 
558,000 

These  figures  show  a  general  decline,  which  was 
not  checked  until  1897.  Even  the  increased  ton- 
nage in  1900,  viz.  873,000  tons,  was  less  than  that 
for  1885,  and  was  far  below  the  1,000,000-ton 
mark,  which  was  exceeded  in  1878.  Still,  Italy 
does  a  much  larger  part  of  its  own  shipping  than 
some  nations  having  a  larger  maritime  trade.  In 
the  foreign  steam  shipping  of  Italy,  England  has 
the  first  place,  carrying  over  GO  per  cent,  of  the 
incoming  and  43  per  cent,  of  the  outgoing  mer- 
chandise. Italy  itself  controls  about  14  per  cent, 
of  the  incoming  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  outgoing 
tonnage.  The  remainder  is  distributed  chiefly 
among  Greece,  Austria-Hungary,  Norway,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  Denmark.  In  coastwise  ship- 
ping Italy  controls  about  94  per  cent,  of  all  the 
steamer  shipping  and  99  per  cent,  of  the  sailing- 
vessel  transportation.  About  250,000  persons  are 
employed  in  the  merchant  marine — an  increase  of 
about  15  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade,  and  of  about 
30  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  ineflFectively  paid  out  of  the 
Italian  treasury  in  ship  subsidies  to  ship-owners. 
The  chief  ports  are  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Mes- 
sina, Catania,  Palermo,  and  Venice.  Ancona  and 
Brindisi  are  also  well-known  seaports. 

Banking.  The  banking  system  of  Italy  has 
been  very  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  general 
financial  distress  of  the  country  and  to  misman- 
agement. Previous  to  1893  there  were  six  banks 
of  issue :  the  National  Bank  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  Bank  of  Naples,  the  National  Bank  of  Tus- 
cany, the  Tuscan  Bank  of  Credit,  the  Roman 
Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Sicily.  In  1892  disclos- 
ures of  illegitimate  manipulations  of  bank  funds 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Bank  of  Rome  precipi- 
tated a  financial  crisis.  By  the  law  of  1893 
this  institution  (having  been  put  into  liquida- 
tion as  the  Bank  of  Naples),  the  National  Bank 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  two  Tuscan  banks  were 
consolidated  as  the  Bank  of  Italy,  and  the  right 
of  issuing  bank-notes  was  limited  to  the  three 
remaining  banks,  which  were  chartered  for 
twenty  years  from  January,  1894.  The  amount 
of  bank-note  circulation  allowed  to  these  banks 
was  fixed  at  $219,400,000.  which  is  to  be  grad- 
ually reduced  to  $172,800,000  within  fourteen 
years.  The  allotment  to  the  Bank  of  Italy  was 
$160,000,000,  to  be  subsequently  reduced  to  $126,- 
000,000,  or  78%  per  cent,  of"  the  total,  the  re- 
mainder being  divided  between  the  other  two 
banks.     The  banks,  however,  may  issue  notes  in 


excess  of  their  allotment  when  they  have  suf- 
ficient security  in  bullion  or  when  advancing 
money  to  the  Government.  The  Bank  of  Italy 
was  soon  charged  with  the  gratuitous  handling  of 
all  the  fiscal  transactions  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  provinces,  saving  to  the  State  $240,000  an- 
nuallj'.  Thus,  without  being  really  a  State 
bank,  it  performs  some  of  the  functions  usually 
intrusted  to  such  banks  in  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  is  under  strict  Government  control 
and  regulation.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy  is  nominally  $60,000,000,  although  the  paid- 
up  capital  amounts  to  only  about  $42,000,000,  part 
of  the  difference  having  been  absorbed  by  the 
losses  of  the  Bank  of  Rome.  The  combined  capital 
of  tlie  other  two  banks  exceeds  $12,000,000.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  three  banks  of  issue 
in  the  last  year  of  the  century  was  as  follows: 
Cash  and  reserve,  $127,000,000;  deposits,  $334,- 
800,000;  notes  in  circulation,  $227,400,000;  total 
assets  and  liabilities,  $740,000,000  each. 

In  addition  to  these  Italy  has  developed,  with 
great  success,  a  system  of  popular  cooperative 
banks.  These  are  associations  of  people  of  small 
means  who  combine  their  savings  for  mutual 
loans  and  credit,  and  do  a  general  banking  busi- 
ness on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  discounting 
commercial  paper,  workingmen's  liens,  treasury 
checks,  etc. ;  keeping  current  accounts,  and  ad- 
vancing loans  'on  honor,'  i.e.  without  any  security 
whatever,  to  needy  people  who  can  bring  recom- 
mendations of  two  members  of  the  association. 

The  first  bank  of  this  kind  was  opened  in 
1865  in  IMilan  as  the  result  of  the  agitation  of 
Sig.  Luzzatti.  Ten  years  later  there  were  82 
such  banks  with  a  membership  of  more  than 
77,000  and  a  capital  and  reserve  fund  of  more 
than  $9,000,000.  In  1886  their  number  increased 
to  516,  the  membership  to  more  than  250,000, 
and  their  working  capital  to  nearly  $18,400,000. 
In  1899  they  numbered  819,  with  a  proportion- 
ately increased  capital  and  memliership.  Other 
banks  operating  in  Italy  are  credit  banks,  agra- 
rian credit  companies  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
popular  cooperative  banks,  credit-foncier  banks, 
savings  banks,  and  Government  postal  savings 
banks. 

In  1900  there  were  5143  post-office  savings 
bank  offices  with  3,993,340  depositors  and  total 
deposits  amounting  to  $136,400,000.  There  were 
in  the  same  year  464  offices  of  the  ordinary  sav- 
ings banks,  with  1,664,666  depositors  and  deposits 
aggregating  .$293,011,310.  In  1895  the  coopera- 
tive savings  banks  and  ordinary  credit  companies 
had  793  offices,  374,294  depositors,  and  deposits 
aggregating   $53,210,606. 

There  are  six  clearing  houses  in  Italy,  which 
increased  in  volume  of  l)usiness  in  the  ten  years 
1889-99  from  $3,382,754,000  to  $7,173,917,600, 
or  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Finances.  The  condition  of  Italian  finance  is 
the  country's  blight.  The  enormous  debts  that 
the  Government  of  United  Italy  had  to  assume, 
the  costly  wars  waged  to  bring  about  the  unifi- 
cation, the  new  debts  incurred  for  public  works, 
and  the  constantly  growing  expenditure  for  the 
army  and  navy,  have  all  led  to  the  accumulation 
of  such  heavy  burdens  that  there  is  a  distressing 
state  of  affairs.  Although  the  annual  budgets  of 
the  Government  usually  show  a  surplus,  this  ia 
often  achieved  with  the  help  of  loans  and  other 
objectionable  means,  and  always  through  burden- 
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sonoe  taxation.  The  indirect  taxes  include  excise, 
customs,  and  octroi  duties.  To  these  should  be 
added  the  revenues  derived  from  the  tobacco,  salt, 
quinine,  and  lottery  monopolies.  These  taxes  and 
revenues  altogether  yield  more  than  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  total  revenue.  The  direct  taxes,  in- 
eluding  a  land,  an  income,  and  a  house  tax, 
furnish  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue. 
The  inheritance  tax,  registration  and  stamp 
duties  bring  in  about  thirteen  per  cent.  more. 
The  remainder  (19  per  cent.)  is  obtained  from 
incomes  from  all  kinds  of  public  property  and 
Government  works,  such  as  public  domains,  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  posts,  etc. 

The  largest  item  of  expenditure  is  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt — nearly  $140,000,000  per 
annum,  or  42*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  ordinary 
expenditure.  The  next  largest  item  is  the  army 
and  navy,  which  exceeded  $76,600,000  in  1902  (or 
23 V»  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure) .  By  con- 
trast the  expenditure  on  public  instruction  dur- 
ing the  same  year  was  $9,600,000  (or  less  than 
3  per  cent.),  and  on  agriculture,  industry,  and 
conunerce  combined,  but  $2,000,000  (or  about 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.).  Since  1885  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  of  the  Government  have 
remained  practically  the  same,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  table  of  the  budget  since  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Kingdom  in  its  present  limits: 


1871 

1881 

1885-86  . 
1891-92  . 
1895-96  . 
1899-1900 


Revenue 


Expenditure  iSun^lus  (+) 
or  deficit  (— ) 


303.707.093 
349,103,182 
.349,590.318 
367,950,702 
349,585,629 
1901-02 1     362.384.902 


$249.847..591     $241,243  022  (+$8,604,568 


293.5-29,645  +10,177,447 
346,119,667  1+  2.983.515 
359,218,079,—  9.627,761 
368,277.331  ;—  326,629 
348,543,552  1+  1.O42.097 
358,191,956  !+  4.192.946 


To  what  an  extent  all  other  public  interests 
have  been  neglected  for  the  sake  of  military  ex- 
penditure may  be  seen  from  the  table  bielow, 
which  shows  the  increase  of  expenditure  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and 
the  total  expenditure: 


TEAR 

Expend!-    Service  of 

t"re            public 
army  &           j^bt 
na\'>' 

Total 
expendi- 
ture 

1871 

♦33 
45 
67 
86 
77 

*88 
97 
128 
138 
1,38 

♦241 

1881 

293 

1891-92 

359 

1895-96 

368 

1901-02 

358 

♦Millions  of  dollars. 

It  will  be  obsen-ed  that  the  expenditure  for 
military  purposes  decreased  since  1896,  due  to 
the  defeat  of  the  troops  in  Africa  and  the  con- 
sequent contraction  of  military  operations.  But 
the  increase  of  expenditure  on  that  item  in  the 
twenty- five-year  period  from  1871  to  1896  was 
162  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  total  ex- 
penditure was  kept  down  to  53  per  cent.,  to  the 
detriment  of  such  vital  interests  as  public  in- 
stitutions, sanitation,  industry,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, etc.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt 
amounts  to  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture. 

LocAi,  FrsrA??CES.  In  both  commune  and  prov- 
ince, expenditure  is  classified  as  'obligatorT*  and 
'optional,'  the  former  including  the  maintenance 
of  roads,  education,  police,  and  matters  consid- 


vud  indispensable.  In  1899  the  revenae  of  the 
cuijiiiiunes  of  Italy  amounted  t  *'•'■''  '01,829, 
while  that  of  tlie  provinces  was  -  >.  The 

largest  items  in  the  communal  i^.. ure   (1) 

the  gate  tax  or  octroi,  which  is  partly  a  duty  on 
certain  articles  not  otlierwise  taxed,  and  partly  a 
surtax  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  that  levied 
upon  certain  commodities  at  the  frontier;  and 
(2)  a  surtax  upon  lands  and  buildings,  also  lim- 
ited to  a  maximum  of  50  per  cent,  of  that  levied 
by  the  State.  Of  less  importance  are  the  levie* 
made  upon  family  incomes,  live  stock,  etc.  The 
bulk  of  the  provincial  tax  is  secured  from  a  sur- 
tax upon  land  and  buildings,  which  is  likewise 
limited  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  State  assessment. 
The  expenditure  and  indebtedness  of  both  the 
conuuunes  and  the  provinces  have  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  two  decades. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  immense  tax  burden 
in  Italy  may  be  cited  the  land  tax,  which  alto- 
gether, national,  provincial,  and  communal, 
amotmts  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  land-owner's 
revenue.  Under  the  cadastral  survey  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  land  assessment  prior 
to  1886,  the  burden  of  this  tax  fell  with  great 
inequality  upon  difTerent  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
But  a  law  passed  in  1886  authorized  a  new  sur- 
vey, which  was  quickly  made  in  the  provinces 
which  were  unjustly  burdened,  thereby  securing  a 
measure  of  relief.  But  the  provinces  which 
would  not  profit  by  the  survey  have  been  slow  to 
make  it  (in  some  provinces  the  increase  amounted 
to  over  90  per  cent. ) .  Hence  the  revenue  yielded 
by  the  land  was  lessened  in  consequence  of  the 
law.  The  income  tax,  which  is  proportional,  does 
not  apply  to  incomes  obtained  from  the  land,  but 
only  upon  those  from  movable  capital  and  from 
labor. 

Public  Debt.  The  growth  of  Italy's  debt  and 
interest  charges  thereon  since  1870  has  been  as 
follows : 


TEAR 

Debt 

Interest 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

$1,663,744,800 
1.966.627,800 
2.413.51.3.400 
2,529,057,800 

$77,682,800 
87.035,600 
111,468,600 
115.967,000 

(The  seeming  discrepancy  between  the  interest 
figures  in  the  above  table  and  the  one  preceding 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  one  gives  the  interest 
charges  only,  while  the  other  gives  the  total  ser- 
vice of  the  debt,  which  includes  amortization.)  The 
table  shows  that  the  debt  increased  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  within  thirty  years,  making  it  the 
fourth  largest  public  debt  in  the  world.  It  is 
next  to  that  of  France,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
Russia,  all  of  which  countries  have  far  greater 
resources  than  Italy.  In  fact  the  per  capita  debt 
of  Italy,  $81.10  in' 1900,  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  the  countries  mentioned  except  France, 
where  it  was  $150.60  during  the  same  year.  It  is, 
however,  less  than  in  some  countries,  for  instance 
Spain,  where  the  figure  is  $95.50;  Portugal, 
$143  80:  Argentina.  $129;  Netherlands,  $90.70. 

Defense.  The  often  repeated  invasion  of  Italy 
from  the  north  has  shown  that  the  Alps  cannot 
be  depended  upon  as  a  protection  against  inva- 
sion. To  guard  again.«t  the  possibilities  of  in- 
vasion, a  large  number  of  fortifications  have  been 
established  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy.  In  the 
first  line  of  fortifications  there  are  four  groups 
which   guard   the   French   frtmtier,   namely,  the 
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Cuneo  group,  the  Ligurian  group,  the  Northern 
Turin  group,  and  the  Dora  Baltea  group.  For- 
tifications are  being  constructed  to  defend  the 
Switzerland  frontier,  as,  for  instance,  a  large  fort 
at  Varzo  in  the  valley  of  the  Vedra.  Numerous 
small  fortifications  defend  the  valleys  which  lead 
into  Austria. 

The  second  line  of  fortifications  includes  Ales- 
sandria, Casale,  Genoa,  Piacenza,  Verona, 
Peschiera,  Mantua,  and  Venice.  There  are  but 
few  strongly  fortified  points  in  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  the  principal  ones  being  Bologna,  Aul- 
la,  Grosseto,  Capua,  and  Rome.  The  coast  for- 
tifications, in  addition  to  Genoa  and  Venice,  are: 
on  the  east  Ancona;  on  the  south  Taranto;  on 
the  west  Gaeta,  Civitavecchia,  Spezia,  and  Genoa; 
Messina  on  the  island  of  Sicily;  Maddalena  in 
Sardinia;  and  Portoferrajo  and  Porte  Longone 
on  the  island  of  Elba.  For  a  description  of  the 
army  and  navy  forces,  see  Armies;  Navies. 

Government.  The  present  Constitution  of 
Italy  is  based  on  the  Statuto  granted  by  Charles 
Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  to  his  subjects  in  1848. 
When  Sardinia  expanded  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  its  Constitution  was  taken  over  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  new  State.  Curiously 
enough,  it  contains  no  provision  for  amendment 
and  has  never  been  formally  changed.  Many  of 
its  provisions  have,  however,  been  indirectly 
changed  by  custom,  and  even  by  decree  of  the 
King,  and  it  seems  now  to  be  settled  that  the 
power  of  amendment  without  limit  belongs  to 
the  King  and  Parliament.  The  Constitution 
provides  with  much  more  detail  than  that  of 
France  for  the  organization  of  the  Government, 
and  contains  a  bill  of  rights  intended  chiefly  to 
serve  as  a  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the 
King.  The  Constitution  vests  the  executive  power 
in  a  King  who  is  hereditary  in  the  House  of 
Savoy,  according  to  the  principle  of  agnatic  lineal 
succession.  The  sovereign  attains  his  major- 
ity at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  his  person  is 
inviolable.  He  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  Stato. 
commander  of  the  army  and  navy,  declares  war, 
negotiates  all  treaties.  But  treaties  which  impose 
financial  burdens  upon  the  State,  or  which 
alienate  the  national  territory,  must  be  approved 
by  the  Chambers.  The  King  appoints  all  officers ; 
issues  decrees  and  ordinances  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  under  the  limitation  that  he 
cannot  suspend  or  dispense  with  existing  laws; 
ho  sanctions  and  promulgates  the  laws;  may 
veto  absolutely  any  project  of  law;  and  finally 
lias  the  power  to  grant  pardons  and  commuta- 
tions of  penalties.  While  the  Constitution  con- 
fers these  powers  upon  the  King,  it  provides  that 
no  official  act  of  his  shall  be  valid  unless  counter- 
signed by  a  Minister  who  thereby  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  the  same'.  Tlie  responsibility 
of  the  Ministers  is  to  the  Lower  House  of  Par- 
liament. They  are  appointed  by  the  King,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  members  of  Parliament. 
Whether  members  or  not,  they  are  entitled  to 
seats  in  either  Chamber,  but  may  vote  only  in 
the  Chamber  of  which  they  are  members.  In 
Parliament,  the  Ministers  take  the  lead  in  the 
debates.  They  initiate  the  measures  of  the 
Government,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  more  important 
bills,  and  seek  to  have  them  enacted  into  law. 
They  also  defend  the  policy  of  the  Government 
against  attack  from  the  opposition,  but  when 
an  important  measure  which  they  have  advocated 
is  voted  down  by  the  Chamber,  or  when  a  resolu- 


tion expressing  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry 
is  adopted,  they  either  resign  or  request  the 
King  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  and  order  a  new 
election,  in  the  hope  that  tlie  people  will  sustain 
their  policy  and  elect  representatives  who  will 
support  them.  In  addition  to  their  duties  in 
Parliament,  the  Ministers  are  the  heads  of  the 
several  administrative  departments.  At  present 
there  are  eleven  of  these,  viz. :  The  Interior, 
Foreign  Afiairs,  the  Treasury,  Finance,  Justice 
and  Religion,  War,  Marine,  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry and  Agriculture,  Public  Instruction,  Posts 
and  Telegraphs,  and  Public  Works. 

The  Constitution  vests  the  legislative  power 
in  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  sub- 
stantial equality  of  powers  in  legislation,  except 
that  revenue  measures  must  originate  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  is  composed 
of  princes  of  the  royal  blood  who  have  attained 
their  majority,  and  of  an  vmlimited  number  of 
members  who  have  attained  the  age  of  forty 
years,  appointed  by  the  King  for  life  from 
certain  classes  designated  by  the  Constitution. 
These  classes  are  the  archbishops  and  bishops; 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  seven  years' 
standing;  Deputies  who  have  served  three  terms 
or  six  years;  certain  high  civil  and  military 
functionaries,  such  as  Cabinet  Ministers,  ambas- 
sadors, councilors,  judge's,  generals,  admirals, 
etc. ;  citizens  who  pay  over  3000  lire  in  taxes ; 
and  citizens  illustrious  on  account  of  service  to 
the  State  or  for  distinction  in  science,  literature, 
or  art.  At  present  there  are  about  340  Senators, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  belong  to  the  class  of 
ex-Deputies  and  large  taxpayers. 

The'  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  508 
members  chosen  by  citizens  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  have 
passed  an  examination  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  the  school  curriculum.  The  exami- 
nation, however,  is  not  required  of  professional 
men,  members  of  academies,  college  graduates, 
those  who  pay  a  direct  tax  of  not  less  than 
nineteen  and  four-fifths  lire  (about  four  dollars), 
and  those  who  pay  annual  rents  of  a  certain 
amount.  Persons  actively  enlisted  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  are  not  permitted  to  vote. 
Since  1891  the  members  have  been  chosen  by 
districts  and  on  single  ticket.  The  only  qualifi- 
cation for  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties is  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.  Disqualified,  however,  are  priests  in  active 
service,  and  all  officials  in  the  pay  of  the  Govei'n- 
ment,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Army  and  navy 
officers,  ministers,  and  certain  other  high  func- 
tionaries to  the  number  of  forty  are  eligible.  The 
tenure  of  the  Deputies  is  five  years,  unless  sooner 
dissolved.  Neither  Senators  nor  Deputies  receive 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  are  allowed 
free  passes  over  the  railroads  of  Italy. 

The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  two  Chambers 
are  substantially  the  same,  except  that  the  Senate 
is  a  covirt  for  the  trial  of  Ministers  who  are 
impeached  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  for  the 
trial  of  cases  of  treason  and  attempts  against  the 
safety  of  the  State,  and  for  the  trial  of  its  own 
members.  Senators  and  Deputies  are  privileged 
from  arrest  unless  with  the  consent  of  their 
respective  Chambers,  except  in  case  of  flagrant 
crime,  and  enjoy  absolute  freedom  of  speech  while 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  Senate 
elects  its  minor  officers,  but  its  president  and 
vice-president  are  appointed  by  the  King;    the 
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Chamber  of  Deputies  elects  all  of  its  officers,  an«I 
both  Houses  are  the  judges  of  the  election  and 
qualifications  of  their  members.  The  King  may 
dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  any  time, 
but  he  must  order  new  elections  and  summon  the 
new  Chamber  within  four  months.  Dissolution 
of  the  Chamber  has  the  effect  of  proroguing  the 
Senate.  The  sessions  of  both  Chambers  begin 
and  end  at  the  same  time,  and  must  be  public. 
A  quorum  is  an  absolute  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers; every  project  of  law  must  be  referred  to 
one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Chamber  in  which  it 
originated,  and  must  receive  the  approval  of  both 
Chambers  and  the  King  before  it  becomes  law. 

The  administrative  system,  both  central  and 
local,  is  fashioned  largely  after  that  of  France. 
Historical  subdivisions  have  been  replaced  by  ar- 
tificial areas,  and  local  self-government  is  super- 
seded by  a  centralized  administration.  The  power 
of  the  higher  administrative  ofTicials  to  issue 
ordinances  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the 
statutes  has  been  carried  even  further  than  in 
France,  and  in  many  cases  has  the  effect  of  sus- 
pending or  displacing  the  statutes.  An  organ 
of  restraint  upon  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  this  respect  is  found  in  the  Council  of  State  and 
the  several  Courts  of  Accounts.  The  former  is 
chiefly  an  advisory  organ,  but  it  also  has  power  to 
prevent  arbitrary  action  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment in  the  removal  of  local  officials;  the  Courts 
of  Accounts  exercise  supervision  over  various 
activities  of  the  administration,  and  their  ap- 
proval is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  all  decrees 
and  orders  which  involve  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  2000  lire.  The  seat  of  government  of  Italy 
is  Rome.  From  1865  to  1871  the  capital  was 
Florence,  which  had  superseded  Turin. 

For  the  purpose  of  local  government  Italy  is 
divided  into  artificial  circumscriptions  called 
provinces,  circondari,  mandamenti,  and  oovaraxmes. 
The  chief  executive  oflicer  in  each  province  is 
the  prefect,  appointed  by  the  King,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He 
is  therefore  the  agent  of  the  central  Government, 
and  in  this  as  in  other  respects  corresponds  to 
his  French  prototype.  He  is  charged  with  the 
publication  and  execution  of  the  laws;  takes 
measures  for  the  public  safety;  disjHDses  of  the 
armed  forces ;  issues  police  ordinances ;  and  super- 
vises and  directs  the  subordinate  officials  of  the 
province.  To  advise  and  assist  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  a  prefectural  council  over 
which  he  presides  is  provided.  The  deliberative  as- 
sembly of  the  province  is  the  Provincial  Coimcil, 
chosen  for  five  years  by  an  electorate  somewhat 
restricted,  but  which  has  recently  been  extended. 
The  size  of  the  Council  varies  according  to  the 
population  of  the  province.  It  meets  at  the 
capital  of  the  province  once  a  year;  it  elects  its 
own  officers ;  and  all  resident  taxpayers  are  eligi- 
ble to  its  membership.  Its  sessions  are  opened 
by  the  prefect,  who  has  the  right  to  preside  over 
them  and  to  suspend  them  for  a  limited  period. 
It  has  a  wide  power  of  local  legislation  relating 
to  such  matters  as  the  creation  of  highways,  es- 
tablishment of  societies,  public  institutions,  the 
care  of  provincial  property,  schools,  poor  relief, 
the  budget,  loans,  besides  a  supervisory  authority 
over  the  civil  service.  There  is  also  in  each 
province  a  provincial  deputation  elected  by  the 
Provincial  Council  and  presided  over  by  the 
prefect.  It  represents  the  Council  during  its 
recess,  superintends  the  enforcement  of  its  resolu- 


tions, prepares  the  budget,  exerciaes  a  disci- 
plinary control  over  inferior  officers,  and  per- 
forms a  variety  of  local  duties  under  the  direction 
of  the  Council. 

The  cireondario  plays  an  unimportant  part  in 
the  local  administration.  Its  chief  officer  is  an 
under-prefect,  who  represents  the  central  power. 
The  mandamento  is  a  judicial  district  for  the 
pretor,  and,  like  the  cireondario,  is  of  little  con- 
8e<]uence  as  an  administrative  area. 

The  commune  is  the  lowest  administrative  unit, 
and,  like  the  province,  has  its  o^^-n  elected 
council.  The  chief  executive  officer  in  the  com- 
mime  is  the  sjtTidic  or  mayor.  By  a  recent  lavv 
the  sjTidics  of  all  the  communes,  irrespective  of 
their  population,  are  chosen  by  the  Communal 
Councils  from  their  own  membership.  The  fimc- 
tions  of  the  syndic  are  twofold:  he  is  the  local 
municipal  magistrate,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  agent  of  the  central  Government  in  the  com- 
mune. As  mayor  he  presides  over  the  Council, 
executes  its  ordinances,  is  the  custodian  of  com- 
munal property  and  institutions,  and  takes 
measures  for  the  public  health  and  safety.  As 
agent  of  the  central  GJovemment  he  publishes 
and  executes  the  national  laws  and  ordinances, 
and  performs  various  duties  which  relate  to 
matters  of  central  concern.  The  Communal  Coun- 
cil is  chosen  by  the  same  electorate  as  that 
which  selects  the  Provincial  Council  and  for 
the  same  term.  It  meets  ordinarily  twice  a 
year,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  syndic.  It  is 
subject  to  central  control,  and  may  be  dissolved 
by  the  King.  Its  duties  include  a  large  con- 
trol over  the  communal  civil  service,  the  care 
and  management  of  communal  property  and  in- 
stitutions, and  the  administration  of  a  large 
number  of  purely  local  matters.  In  each  com- 
mime  is  also  an  organ  known  as  the  municipal 
junta,  composed  of  the  syndic  and  a  number 
of  assessors  elected  by  the  Communal  Council. 
It  corresponds  to  the  deputation  in  the  province, 
i.e.  it  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  commune  when 
the  Council  is  not  in  session. 

The  judicial  system  of  Italy,  like  the  adminis- 
trative system,  is  modeled  largely  on  that  of 
France.  The  lowest  judicial  fimctionaries  are  the 
consigliatore,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the 
King  for  each  commune.  He  serves  for  three 
years  and  without  pay.  His  jurisdiction  extends 
to  civil  actions  in  which  only  a  small  amount  is 
involved.  Above  this  officer  is  the  pretor.  whose 
territorial  jurisdiction  is  the  mandamento,  a 
district  comprising  several  communes.  His  com- 
petence in  civil  matters  extends,  among  others, 
to  all  actions  in  which  the  amount  involved  does 
not  exceed  1500  lire,  and  he  has  an  appellate  ju- 
risdiction over  the  decisions  of  the  consigliatore. 
In  criminal  matters  his  jurisdiction  extends  to  all 
misdemeanors  and  crimes  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  or 
banishment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine 
not  exceeding  $200.  Above  the  Court  of  the 
Pretor  is  the  Civil  and  Correctional  Tribunal, 
which  is  divided  into  chambers,  one  of  which 
sits  in  each  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italy. 
Its  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  extends  to  ap- 
peals from  the  decisions  of  the  pretor  and  to 
those  civil  actions  for  which  neither  the  pretor 
nor  the  consigliatore  is  competent.  Together 
with  a  number  of  men  prominent  in  trade  and 
commerce,  it  sits  as  a  court  for  the  adjudication 
of  commercial  disputes.     It   is  also  a  criminal 
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court  for  oflFenses  not  cognizable  by  the  pretor, 
and  has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  the  pretor. 

There  are  twenty  courts  of  appeal  in  Italy, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  chambers.  Their 
appellate  jurisdiction  extends  to  decisions  of  the 
civil  and  correctional  tribunals.  In  each  ap- 
pellate court  district  there  are  one  or  more 
courts  of  assize,  composed  of  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  two  assessors,  and  generally 
a  jury  of  fourteen  men.  The  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Assize  extends  to  crimes  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
to  offenses  against  the  security  of  the  State,  and 
to  press  offenses. 

The  highest  judicial  tribunals  in  Italy  are  the 
courts  of  cassation,  of  which  there  are  five,  one 
at  Florence,  one  at  Naples,  one  at  Palermo, 
one  at  Turin,  and  one  at  Rome.  Each  is 
composed  of  a  first  president,  several  presi- 
dents of  sections,  and  from  eight  to  sixteen 
judges.  Each  is  divided  into  two  chambers, 
one  civil,  the  other  criminal.  Each  is  the 
court  of  last  resort  within  its  own  district,  but, 
unlike  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
has  poweT  only  to  quash  the  decisions  of  the 
lower  courts  on  account  of  errors  in  law,  and 
send  them  back  for  rehearing.  Like  all  European 
courts,  they  have  no  power  to  declare  statutes 
null  and  void  on  account  of  their  repugnance  to 
the  Constitution.  As  in  France,  the  so-called 
separation  of  justice  from  administration  exists, 
and  a  series  of  administrative  tribunals,  modeled 
after  those  of  France,  have  been  created.  The 
highest  of  these  is  the  judicial  section  of  the 
Coimcil  of  State.  A  source  of  danger  to  the 
Italian  judiciary  is  its  lack  of  independence  as 
over  against  the  administration.  The  judges  are 
irremovable  after  three  years  of  service,  but  tliey 
may  be  transferred  to  less  desirable  judicial 
stations  by  the  Minister  in  the  'interest  of  the 
service.'  It  is  claimed  that  this  power  has  been 
abused  to  the  detriment  of  the  judicial  service. 

Colonies.  The  history  of  the  colonial  expan- 
sion of  Italy  is  the  same  as  of  its  military  ex- 
pansion— an  attempt  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
great  powers  in  the  most  costly  and  ruinous  of 
activities  without  having  first  developed  the  pro- 
ductive sources  at  home.  The  colonial  policy  has 
been  advocated  by  Italian  statesmen  as  a  means 
of  increasing  foreign  commerce,  because  in  other 
countries  it  has  served  as  an  outlet  for  overflow- 
ing industry  and  trade.  The  result  has  been 
disastrous  to  the  Government  and  country  alike. 
After  spending  about  $75,000,000  on  the  African 
possessions  Italy  has  been  forced  to  abandon 
most  of  its  ambitious  schemes.  See  section  His- 
tory in  this  article. 

The  present  Italian  possessions  include  the 
colony  of  Eritrea  on  the  Red  Sea,  with  an  area  of 
about  95,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  in 
1899  of  more  than  329,500;  and  Italian  Somali- 
land,  with  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  400,000.  A  trading  company  known 
as  "Societfl  Anonima  Commerciale  Italiana  del 
Benadir"  has  charge  of  most  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  latter  colony,  and  although  the  com- 
pany is  supposed  to  derive  a  considerable  revenue 
from  its  operations  in  Africa,  the  Government  has 
to  contribute  more  than  $1,000,000  annually  to 
cover  the  deficit  of  administration. 

Monet,  Weights,  and  Measures.  As  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   Latin    Union,    Italy   has   the    same 


monetary  system  as  France  (so  far  as  the  stand- 
ard of  money  and  coinage  are  concerned,  not  the 
method  of  issuing  paper  money).  The  amount 
of  fractional  silver  coinage  to  which  Italy  is 
entitled  under  the  provisions  of  the  Union  has 
been  fixed  at  about  $46,000,000.  The  coins  are 
the  same  in  value,  size,  and  fineness  as  those 
in  France,  except  that  the  name  lir  (plur.  lire) 
is  substituted  for  franc,  and  centesimo  for  cen- 
time. The  metric  system  applies  to  all  weights 
and  measures. 

Population.  Italy  ranks  sixth  among  the 
countries  of  Europe  with  respect  to  population, 
coming  after  France.  The  following  table  shows 
the  population  by  provinces  in  1881  and  1901, 
and  the  density  per  square  mile : 


Provinces  and  Compah- 

TIMENTI 

Area    in 
square 
miles 

Population 
1881 

Population 
1901 

1,950 
2,882 
2.553 
3;955 

729,710 

635.400 

675,926 

1,029,214 

812,022 

641,172 

745,357 

1,127,760 

Cuneo 

Novara 

Turin 

11,340 

3,070,250 

3,326,311 

Genoa 

1,582 
455 

760,122 
132,251 

935  483 

145,461 

2,037 

892,373 

1  080  944 

1,098 
1,845 
1,091 
695 
912 
1,223 
1,290 
1,232 

390,775 
471,568 
515,050 
302,138 
295,728 
1,114.991 
469,831 
120,534 

457,983 

537,690 

576,276 

327,802 

Mantua 

312,329 
1,442,767 

496,916 

126,425 

9,386 

3,680,615 

4,278,188 

762 

796 

1,087 

1,118 

267,338 
209,185 
239,713 
223,043 

302,460 

Ascoli  Piceno 

245,883 
261,953 

Pesaro  e  Urbino 

254,453 

Marches 

3,763 

939,279 

1,064,749 

Umbria,  Prov.  Perugia 

3,748 

572,060 

644,367 

Latium,  Prov.  Rome.. 

4,663 

903,472 

1,206,354 

Aquila  degli  Abruzzi .... 

2,484 
1,691 
1,138 
1.067 

353,027 
365,434 
343,948 
254,806 

397,645 
366,341 

Chieti 

371.293 

Teramo 

307,086 

Abruzzi  e  Molise 

6,380 

1,317,215 

1,442,365 

1,172 
818 

2,033 
350 

1,916 

392,619 
238,425 
714,131 
1,001,245 
550,157 

402.898 
257,101 
783,495 
1,1.35,906 
562,978 

Naples 

Campania 

6,289 

2,896,577 

3,142,378 

Bari  delle  Puglie 

2,065 
2,688 
2,623 

679,499 
356,267 
553,298 

823,998 
418,510 
706,915 

Lecce 

7,376 

1,589,064 

1,949,423 

Basilicata,      Province 
Potenza 

3,845 

524,504 

490,000 

Belluno 

1,293 
823 
685 
960 

2,541 
934 

1,188 

1,052 

174.140 
397,762 
217,700 
375,704 
501,745 
356,708 
394,065 
396,349 

191,400 

443,100 
222,005 
410,684 

Udine 

594  334 

Venezia 

400,030 

422,355 

Vicenza 

446,521 

Venetia 

9,476 

2.814.173 

3,130,429 
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Pbovinces  and  Coupam- 

IIMKWTI 


Bolofua  

Ferrara    

Forll   

Modena 

Parma 

Piac«usa 

Ravenna  

Keggio  neU'  Emilia  . . 


Emilia 


Arexxo 

Florence 

Grosaeto 

Livomo 

Lucca  

Massa  e  Carrara 

Pisa 

Siena 


Tuscany. 


Cataniarn 

Cosenxa 

Reggio  di  Calabria . 

Calabria 


Caltanissetta. 
Catania  . 
Gtrgenti. . 
Messina  . 
Palermo  .... 
^racuse  .... 
Irapaoj 


Area  in 
square 
miles 


1.448 
l.Oli 
725 
987 
1,250 
954 
715 
876 


Population  Population 
1881  »901 


7.967 


1.273 

2.265 

1,738 

133 

558 

68 

1,179 

1,471 


9.304 


2.030 
2,568 
1,221 


5,819 


1,263 
1,917 
1.172 
1.246 
1.948 
1.442 
948 


457.474 
230.807 
251.110 
279.254 
267,306 
226,717 
225,764 
244.959 


2.183.391 


238.744 
790,776 
114,295 
121,612 
284.484 
169.469 
283,563 
205,926 


527.642 
271.467 
279.072 
322.617 
2»1.312 
245,049 
235,766 
275,827 


2,451. 7.Vi 


272.359 
937,7S»> 
144,825 
124,Oi>« 
318,610 
195,840 
320.020 
234.626 


2.208,869   2.548.154 


433.975 
451,185 
372,7231 


482,788 
462,893 
430.079 


1.257.8831     1,375.760 


266,3791 
563,4571 
312.487; 
460,924; 
699,1511 
341,526' 
283,977 


Sicily '      9.936      2.927.901 

Cagliari 


Sardinia 


Kingdom  of  Italy 


5.204 
4.090 


420.635 
261,367 


9.294 


682,002 


110.646  28.459,628  32,449,754 


330.972 
711,923 
371.471 
548.898 
785,016 
427.429 
353.557 


3.529.266 


482.000 
307,314 


r89,314 


The  following  list  shows  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, during  the  nineteenth  century,  within  the 
present  territory  of  the  Kingdom: 

1816 18.383,000 

lll8 • 23,617.000 

1861  25.000,000 

1871 26.801.154 

JsSl 28.4.59.6?8 

i9oi;: :.'.'.'.  :\.'.'.'.. .'. 32.449,754 

Thus  there  has  been  an  increase  of  4,000,000 
people,  or  about  14  per  cent.,  in  twenty  years. 
With  respect  to  density  of  population,  over  293 
people  per  square  mile,  Italy  ranks  third  among 
the  countries  of  Continental  Eurojje,  coming  after 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  In  general,  the 
Lorthem  portion  of  Italy,  extending  as  far  south 
as  Florence,  is  more  densely  populated  than  the 
remaining  portions.  The'  population  is  remark- 
ably homogeneous,  the  number  of  distinctly  non- 
Italian  inhabitants  being  small  and  concentrated 
in  a  few  districts;  a.s.  for  instance,  the  80,000 
peonle  of  French  orisrin  in  the  Province  of 
Turin:  90.000  Albanians  in  Sicily  and  Southern 
Italy;  30,000  Greeks  in  Calabria  and  on  the 
Adriatic  coast;  30,000  Slavs  in  Northeast  Italy, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Austrian  frontier;  11,500 
Germans  living  mostly  in  the  north,  and  some 
lO.(XK)  Spanish  in  Sardinia. 

The  niunber  of  foreigners  residing  temporarily 
in  Italy  is  very  small — about  66,000  in  1901. 
Contrary  to  the  experience  of  most  European 
countries,  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  males  over 
females  in  Italy. 

The  following  table  includes  all  towns  haring 
a  population  of  over  100,000  in  1901 : 


Naples 

Kome 

Milan 

Turin 

Falerniu.. 

U<>uua 

Kloreuct?.. 

Venice 

Bologna.. 
Messina... 
Catania... 


UM 


4M.00O 
4tf.000 
Ui.9B0 
9Bl.aiM> 

9M.O0O 
1M.0W 
148,000 
148,000 
123.000 


ItOl 


•M.O0U 

4M.0W 
4tl.0QO 


SMwOOO 
W.O0O 
US,000 

in,oo» 

UO.00U 
UO.O0O 


Emigkatiox.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
public  affairs  is  responsible  for  the  enormous 
tide  of  emigration.  More  tlian  2,000,000  Italian 
emigrants  are  living  in  foreign  countries,  and 
their  number  increases  from  year  to  year  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  growth  of  emigra- 
tion in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  as  follows: 

1K76  108,771 

,'24o 119.901 

{Ss 157.193 

iS? 293.631 

{^ 307.482 

1898'  '.'.\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'...''.-'-    ■■ 283.715 

1900.! '.'.'.'.'.... 352,782 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  emigration  increase*! 
more  than  threefold  in  the  period  indicated.  As 
the  conditions  responsible  for  this  exodus  from 
the  country  do  not  seem  to  improve  much,  there 
are  no  reasons  to  expect  any  decline  of  emigra- 
tion in  the  near  future.  The  r^on  contributing 
most  to  the  emigration  is  the  less  productive  and 
more  poorly  developed  southern  portion  of  the 
Peninsula  from  Naples  southward,  and  the  emi- 
grants are  chiefly  peasants  or  representatives  of 
other  lower  classes.  The  Province  of  Genoa  con- 
tributes more  than  any  other  province  in  the 
north  to  the  stream  of  emigration.  The  country 
most  vitallv  interested  in  this  question  is  the 
United  States.  As  late  as  1888  less  than  12  per 
cent,  of  all  the  Italian  emigrants  went  to  the 
United  States,  while  more  than  33  per  cent,  went 
to  Brazil,  and  about  23  per  cent,  to  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.  In  1900  the  proportion 
was  reversed,  the  number  of  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  Brazil,  and  Argentina  being  136,- 
000,  11.500,  and  72.000,  or  38.5,  3.3,  and  20.4 
per  cent.,  respectively.  About  one-half  go  to 
European  countries,  especially  France,  Switzer- 
land. Austria,  and  Germany.  The  majority  of 
these  ultimately  return  home,  and  the  remainder 
finallv  embark  for  America. 

BiKTHs.  De\ths,  and  Marriages.  The  birth- 
rate of  Italv.  although  fully  up  to  the  normal, 
has  been  slowly  declining.  While  it  aimually 
exceeded  37  per  1000  inhabitants  prior  to  the 
list  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  1897  it 
was  only  35.11.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death- 
rate  has"  declined  much  more  rapidly,  having  de- 
creased from  28.10  per  1000  inhabitants  in  1887 
to  22.16  in  1897,  the  Italian  Government  justly 
priding  itself  on  the  sanitary  improvements 
which"  have  made  such  results  possible.  The 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  which  was  only  7.19 
per  1000  inhabitants  in  1872,  increased  to  12.94 
in  twentv-five  years. 

Religiox.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Especial  prominence  attaches  to  the  Church 
in  Italv  from  the  fact  that  the  seat  of  the 
central'  administration  of  the  Church  is  in 
Rome.     The     welfare     and     harmony     of     the 
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Church,  however,  suffered  greatly  through  the 
bitter  contention  that  arose  over  the  question  of 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  and  the  possession 
of  property  by  religious  orders.  There  is  still  a 
Clerical  Party,  the  influential  portion  of  which 
consists  of  the  clergy,  who  would  have  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Church  reestablished. 
Pius  IX.  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
claims  of  the  Italian  Government  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Papal  territories,  and  always  insisted 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Papacy  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Leo  XIII.  has  steadily  pursued  the  same 
course,  and  declined  the  consideration  of  any 
modus  Vivendi  which  does  not  admit  the  Papacy's 
rights  to  the  temporal  power.  This  unyielding 
attitude  against  compromise  has  considerably 
hampered  the  political  work  of  the  Government 
in  internal  affairs,  and  weakened  it  in  its  policy 
against  the  alarming  aggressiveness  of  the  So- 
cialist Party.  The  great  majority  of  the  upper 
classes  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  realization  of 
the  claims  of  the  Clerical  Party.  It  is  probable 
that  the  antipathy  to  the  political  ambition  of  the 
Clericals  is  largely  responsible  for  the  indifference 
which  the  majority  of  the  better  classes  show 
toward  all  religious  principles,  and  for  the  wide- 
spread prevalence  of  free  thought.  The  clergy, 
however,  have  a  very  considerable  following  from 
the  ranks  of  the  ignorant  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. Miracles  and  mysteries  play  an  important 
part  in  the  worship  of  the  lower  classes,  particu- 
larly in  Southern  Italy.  In  1866  a  law  suppress- 
ing all  religious  houses  was  passed,  applicable 
to  the  entire  Kingdom.  Their  property  was  sold 
by  the  State,  the  greater  part  of  the  proceeds 
being  turned  into  an  ecclesiastical  fund  for  the 
support  of  public  worship,  though  a  part  of  the 
proceeds  is  granted  as  pensions  to  some  members 
of  the  suppressed  religious  institutions.  In  1899 
there  were  still  over  13,000  persons  receiving 
pension  funds.  Although  their  property  was 
taken  from  them,  the  religious  Orders  still  have 
a  large  membership.  The  last  census  figures 
available  (1881)  return  62,000  Protestants  and 
38,000  Jews.  Over  a  third  of  the  Protestants 
were  Waldenses.  They  are  strongest  in  Pied- 
mont. The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  also  has  a 
small  representation  in  Italy. 

Social  Betterment.  The  large  agricultural 
population  of  Italy  still  live  on  a  very  low 
plane,  a  great  portion  of  them  being  scarcely 
able  to  eke  out  an  existence.  The  inferior  condi- 
tion of  the  food  consumed  by  the  peasants  has 
given  rise  to  a  disease  known  as  the  pellagra. 
It  is  most  prevalent  in  Venetia  and  Lombardy. 
In  recent  years  the  disease  is  becoming  less 
prominent.  In  some  regions  certain  classes  of 
agricultural  laborers  receive  as  low  as  tenpence 
a  day.  With  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  along  modern  lines,  the  condition  of 
the  laborers  has  in  a  measure  improved. 
With  the  new  industrial  conditions  labor  organi- 
zations have  developed,  and  strikes  have  be- 
come a  very  important  factor  in  the  industrial 
situation  of  Northern  Italy.  In  some  instances 
even  the  agricultural  population  have  partici- 
pated in  strikes.  In  order  to  facilitate  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  laws  have  been  passed  to 
make  possible  the  granting  of  State  loans  to 
land-owners  and  agricultural  unions,  the  issuing 
of  agrarian  bonds,  and  the  establishing  of  agra- 
rian banks.  (For  the  statistics  of  provident  in- 
stitutions, see  paragraph  on  Banking.)    In  the 


first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  large 
number  of  cooperative  societies  were  organized  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  The  majority  of  them  were 
for  distributive  purposes.  These  distributive  so- 
cieties follow  the  policy  of  selling  their  com- 
modities at  cost,  without  trying  to  secure 
dividends.  There  are  a  large  number  also  of 
productive  cooperative  societies  which  undertake 
various  kinds  of  labor  contracts. 

Charities.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Italy  has  given  occasion  for  much  activity 
in  order  to  prevent  distress.  Formerly  the 
income  derived  from  the  property  of  the  religious 
Orders  was  liberally,  though  not  always  wisely, 
spent  for  charitable  purposes.  Indeed,  the  belief 
that  the  sort  of  charity  which  the  religious  Orders 
dispensed  tended  to  foster  pauperism  was  one 
of  the  motives  which  led  to  the  selling  of  their 
possessions.  The  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
the  poor  now  falls  more  definitely  upon  the  State, 
which  has  become  very  active  not  only  in  the 
usual  sphere  of  charitable  endeavor,  but  also  in 
the  matter  of  improving  the  industrial  and  social 
conditions  (see  below).  A  large  part  of  the 
Government's  aimual  expenditure  for  charitable 
purposes  is  by  grants  to  charitable  institutions 
which  have  permanent  charitable  endowments. 
In  the  course  of  years  a  large  number  of  these 
have  been  established,  the  investigation  of  1880 
showing  21,866,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
about  $400,000,000.  Large  additions  have  been 
annually  made  since  that  time.  In  1890  a 
law  was  passed  to  secure  a  better  administration 
of  these  establishments.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions include  different  kinds  of  hospitals  and 
asylums,  almshouses,  workhouses,  etc.  Outdoor 
relief  is  also  extensive,  and  includes  assistance 
in  food  or  money,  medical  attention,  and  other 
objects,  one  of  the  most  important  being  the 
giving  of  marriage  portions.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  is  at  the  head  of  the  charitable  adminis- 
trative system,  the  larger  institutions  being 
directly  under  charge  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, and  the  smaller  ones  in  charge  of  the  com- 
munes. 

Education.  Italy  compares  very  unfavorably 
with  Northern  European  countries  in  respect  to 
the  general  diffusion  of  education.  Since  the 
nation  is  overburdened  with  debt  and  is  lacking 
in  national  wealth,  the  educational  system  has 
not  had  the  financial  support  necessary  to  its 
proper  development.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  establish  a  high  educational  standard  even 
had  the  Government  not  been  financially  handi- 
capped. It  required  much  effort  and  time  to 
do  away  with  the  extremes  of  illiteracy  existing 
in  some  of  the  provinces  when  the  present  King- 
dom was  established.  In  whole  regions  two-thirds 
of  the  population  were  illiterate,  and  in  Reggio  di 
Calabria  and  Catania  the  illiterates  amounted 
to  93  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  A  better 
condition  generally  prevailed  throughout  the 
north  of  Italy.  The  Government,  desirous  of 
improving  the  educational  status,  made  elemen- 
tary education  free,  and  in  1877  passed  a  law 
making  education  compulsory  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  nine  years.  This  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  influence,  although,  excepting  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy, 
the  law  has  not  been  strictly  enforced.  Attendance 
is  much  the  greatest  in  the  winter  months,  when 
the  schoolhouses  are  often  overcrowded.  The 
reduction  of   illiteracy  has   been   aided  by  the 
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introduction  of  the  policy  of  giving  elementary 
instruction  to  illiterate  conscripts.  The  iHTcent- 
age  of  illiterates  married  decreased  for  ntalea 
from  57.73  in  1871  to  33.80  in  1900,  and  for 
females  from  76.73  in  1871  to  47.05  in  1900.  In 
the  Province  of  Cosenza  the  male  illiterates  at 
the  time  of  marriage  were  still  in  1900  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  total. 

The  national  scheme  of  education  comprehends 
the  entire  scojie  of  education,  including  kinder- 
pj\rten,  primary,  secondary,  technical,  and  higher 
instruction.  In  1899  there  were  34t),837  children 
in  attendance  at  kindergartens.  Private  societies 
and  citizens,  besides  the  communes,  support  the 
kindergartens.  The  primary  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  divided  into  two  grades.  The  first  grade 
corresponds  to  the  compulsory  period,  or  the  first 
three  years  of  a  child's  school  life.  The  second 
grade  is  a  supplementary  course  of  two  years, 
but  comparatively  few  pupils  continue  into  this 
grade,  the  enrollment  being  less  than  a  tenth 
of  that  in  the  lower  grade.  The  attendance 
at  the  public  primary  schools  in  1898-99  was 
2.444.288,  and  at  the  private  schools  of  the  same 
rank  192.669.  The  private  schools  are  required 
to  follow  the  same  programme  as  do  the  State 
schools.  Many  of  the  communes  have  established 
night  or  Sunday  schools  for  the  special  benefit 
of  children  who  do  not  continue  into  the  sec- 
ond grade  of  the  primary  course,  and  also  for 
the  benefit  of  adults.  The  enrollment  at  these 
schools  in  1898-99  was  138,181.  Avhich  was  less 
than  was  at  one  time  attained,  the  attendance 
having  decreased  since  the  cessation  of  the  State 
subsidies.  A  still  higher  grade  of  schools  has 
been  established  for  the  benefit  of  girls  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  normal  schools  or  for  a 
practical  career,  the  instruction  including  book- 
keeping and  technical  branches.  The  attendance 
at  these  in  the  above  years  was  7459. 

There  is  a  larsre  number  of  convitti  for  females 
(1456  in  1895-96.  attended  by  about  49,467 
pupils).  Most  of  these  institutions  are  endowed 
or  private.  Instruction  in  these  schools  is,  as  a 
rule,  given  by  nuns,  and  in  some  the  instruction 
is  free.  The  elementary  school  buildings  are 
generally  throughout  the  rural  districts  of  a 
very  inferior  and  inadequate  kind.  Often  rooms 
are  rented  for  school  purposes,  and  their  selec- 
tion is  not  infrequently  made  by  oQieers  who  are 
incompetent,  or  who  subser\-e  their  personal 
interest.  In  many  cities,  however,  the  buildings 
and  their  equipment  are  of  the  most  approved 
type.  In  1877  religion  was  eliminated  from 
the  State  schools.  Religious  instruction  is  only 
given  when  demanded  by  parents  of  the  pupils. 
The  private  schools  are  generally  in  charge  of 
religious  Orders.  In  the  last  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  much  progress  was  made  in  the 
introduction  of  agricultural  courses  into  the  ele- 
mentary school  system.  The  communes  bear  the 
niain  burden  of  elementary  education,  although 
the  State  assists  and  to  a  small  extent  the 
provinces  assist  also.  The  State,  provinces,  and 
communes  share  in  varj-ing  proportions  in  the 
support  of  other  branches  of  education,  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  also  sometimes  aiding  in 
the  support  of  special  schools.  A  large  number 
of  the  secondary  institutions  are  supported  by 
religious  denominations. 

The  attention  given  to  higher  education  is  re- 
markable, considering  the  backward  condition  of 
elementary  education.     In  the  last  quarter  of  the 


nineteenth  century  the  gain  in  graduates  from 
tlie  twenty-one  Italian  universities  has  been  about 
seven  times  tbe  corresponding  rate  of  increase  of 
the  Italian  population.  This  result  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  public  offices  must  be  entered 
by  way  of  the  universities.  The  State  maintains 
seventeen  universities,  as  follows:  Naples,  Turin, 
Rome,  Padua,  Bologna,  Palermo,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Pavia,  Catania,  Jilodena.  Messina,  Parma, 
Cagliari,  Siena,  Sassari,  Macerata,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  four  free  universities  in  Perugia, 
Camerino,  Urbino,  and  Ferrara,  had  a  total  en- 
rollment of  22,475  in  1901.  The  first  nine  of 
these  exceeded  an  enrollment  of  1000  each,  and 
Naples  had  5144.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there 
are  thirteen  university  institutions.  Italy  is 
known  internationally  for  its  art  institutions,  of 
which  there  were  thirteen  Government  and  thir- 
teen non-Government  in  1898,  with  aggregate 
enrollments  of  2198  and  1688,  respectively.  There 
are  six  Government  and  a  number  of  private 
music  conservatories.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  commercial,  agricultural,  and  other  industrial 
schools  of  academic  rank. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  there  are  about 
150  normal  schools,  the  greater  part  of  them 
lieing  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  The 
attendance  at  these  in  1899  was  21,488,  of  whom 
20,034  were  females.  Compared  with  American 
or  even  Northern  European  standards,  the  teach- 
ers are  underpaid,  but  their  salaries  do  not  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  those  received  by  other 
classes  of  the  Italian  population.  Male  teachers 
of  a  superior  degree  receive  from  $200  to  $264 
a  year  in  the  cities,  while  female  teachers  of  an 
inferior  degree  receive  from  $112  to  $130  in  the 
country.  The  provision  of  the  law  that  calls  for 
an  increase  in  salary  everj'  six  years  of  unin- 
terrupted service  is  evaded  by  dismissing  teachers 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period.  Provisions 
are  made  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers,  both 
the  communes  and  the  teachers'  salaries  being 
levied  upon  for  the  pension  fund. 

The  secondary  educational  system  is  divided 
into  two  groups — the  classical  and  the  technical, 
the  latter  having  greatly  increased  in  popularit}- 
during  recent  years.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
classical  schools,  the  ginnasii  and  the  licei,  the 
former  being  a  five  years'  course,  and  receiving 
pupils  of  the  age  period  ten  or  eleven  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen.  The  latter  is  only  a  three  years' 
course.  A  few  of  the  licei  have  recently  reformed 
their  curriculum  by  substituting  mathematics 
and  a  modem  language  at  the  expense  of  Greek 
and  the  sciences.  In  1895-96  there  were  703 
ginnasii,  with  59.578  pupils,  and  332  licei,  with 
17,689.  The  technical  instruction  is  given  at 
technical  schools,  of  which  there  were  361  in 
1895-96,  with  37,305  pupils,  and  at  technical 
institutes,  of  which  there  were  74  in  the  same 
year,  with  an  attendance  of  10.274. 

Ethxology.  Of  the  so-called  earliest  Paleo- 
lithic epochs  or  culture  stages  of  Europe  there 
are  no  relics  in  Italy.  Exceptional  finds  belong- 
ing to  later  periods  occur  north  of  the  Po.  The 
northern  slopes  of  the  Apennines  are  said  to  be 
rich  in  chippied  implements  called  coups  de  poing, 
which  correspond  to  the  chipped  disks  found  in 
Ohio  mounds.  Scrapers  also  abound,  and  leaf- 
shaped  objects  of  Solutr^an  type,  but  little  of 
the  later  Paleolithic  form.  In  places  favorable 
to  such  life  cave-dwelling  is  not  without  its 
witnesses.     The    stone-workers    of    the    earliest 
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human  occupation  of  Italy  were  followed  in 
the  Neolithic  period  by  dolichocephalic  pottery- 
makers  and  builders  of  pile  dwellings  (q.v.) 
on  the  lakes  of  the  northern  borderland,  and 
by  mound-builders  in  the  Po  Valley,  who  on 
the  marshy  lowlands  built  tumuli,  called  ter- 
ramare  ( q.v. ) ,  with  level  tops,  and  on  them 
erected  dwellings  and  villages,  which  were  pro- 
tected by  ditches.  The  germ  of  Italian  culture 
lay  in  this  epoch.  The  peoples  were  many, 
though  in  the  regions  separated  by  the  Po  they 
belonged  to  only  two  races.  Industrialism  had 
taken  the  place  of  savagery.  The  polished  axe, 
the  scraper,  weights,  and  spindles  of  terra-cotta, 
coarse  and  fine  pottery,  slate  ornamented  with 
etchings,  toilet  articles  and  domestic  utensils  of 
bone  and  antler,  linen  fabrics,  acorns,  hazelnuts, 
and  seeds  of  flax,  wheat,  barley,  poppies,  and 
apples,  all  show  that  a  mixed  people  then  existed. 
Italian  antiquities  cannot  be  classified  rigidly 
by  means  of  those  in  France  or  other  European 
countries.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  the  progress  of  industrialism 
depends  on  physical  geography  in  its  widest 
sense.  As  no  two  areas  are  alike  in  this  respect, 
no  two  culture  growths  can  be  identical.  In  the 
second  place,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
though  they  may  show  racial  traits  of  early 
peoples  of  France  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  had 
their  own  varietal  peculiarities.  In  the  third 
place,  the  pedagogic  influence  of  outside  sugges- 
tions cannot  be  the  same  with  any  two  races, 
however  small  an  area  they  may  occupy.  In  the 
product  of  activity  there  will  be  a  mixture  of 
ingredients,  the  one  furnished  by  the  people 
accultured,  the  other  by  their  foreign  teachers. 
The  most  ancient  peoples  of  Italy  known  to  the 
historian  belonged  to  a  dolichocephalic  race. 
They  may  be  classed  in  the  Mediterranean  species 
and  called  Ligurians.  They  were  akin  to  the 
Iberians  of  Spain  and  the  Pelasgians  of  Greece, 
a  colony  of  whom,  greatly  modified  by  local 
mixture,  became  Etruscans  (q.v.).  Toward  the 
close  of  the  Neolithic  period  there  came  into  the 
north  of  Italy  a  brachycephalic  people  who 
brought  with  them  copper,  and  occupied  most 
of  the  Po  Valley,  foimding  there  the  Umbrian 
dominion.  This  short-headed  race  modified  the 
biological  characters,  the  customs,  and  the  speech 
of  this  northern  region.  Thus  arose  a  sharp 
division  of  the  Peninsula  into  two  distinct  etlmic 
areas,  that  of  the  broad-headed  Alpine  or  Celtic 
type  of  Central  Europe,  north  of  the  Apennines, 
and  the  true  long-headed  Mediterranean  or 
Ligurian  type  in  the  south.  Later  on  appeared 
the  tall,  blond  race  from  what  is  now  the  German 
Empire,  and  from  the  regions  farther  east,  Cim- 
bri,  Goths,  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  Saxons,  and 
Lombards.  These  conquerors  were  long-headed 
also,  like  the  Pelasgians.  They  did  not  pro- 
foundly modify  the  physical  characters  of  the 
population.  The  skulls  of  the  peoples  along  the 
Po  are  varied  from  place  to  place.  Biologically 
the  two  divisions  of  Italy  exist  as  they  did  be- 
fore the  Teutonic  invasions.  Venetians  are  1.666 
meters  or  65.5  inches  in  stature,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  head-width  to  head-length  among  the 
Piedmontese  is  .86.  In  the  other  ethnological 
division  of  Italy,  Sardinian  soldiers  are  only 
1.619  meters  or  63.68  inches  in  stature,  and  the 
ratio  of  head-Avidth  to  head-length  is  .77. 

History.    When  Metternich,  in  1845,  said  that 
"  Italy  "represents  simply  a  group  of  independent 


States,  united  under  the  same  geographical 
term,"  he  was  describing  a  state  of  afl'airs  which 
bad  existed  ever  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  fifth  century.  This  lack  of  unity 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  present  the  history 
of  Italy  under  one  head,  but  necessitates  a  study 
of  the  separate  States.  (See  especially  articles 
on  Venice;  Florence;  Genoa;  Milan;  Lom- 
i!.\RDY;  Savoy;  Tuscany;  Naples;  Rome;  Sici- 
ly; States  of  the  Church.)  Through  the  re- 
peated invasions  of  the  barbarians  into  Italy 
during  the  fifth  century,  many  portions  of  the 
country  had  been  depopulated  and  government 
had  become  very  weak.  The  old  free  population 
had  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  land  was 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  powerful  nobles,  who  were 
able  to  maintain  bands  of  retainers  by  means  of 
which  they  could  protect  themselves  against 
marauders.  Finally  in  476  the  last  independent 
Emperor  of  the  West,  Romulus  Augustulus,  was 
dethroned  by  Odoacer,  a  chief  of  the  German  tribe 
of  the  Heruli.  This  event  is  usually  taken  as 
marking  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  no  abrupt  transition ;  for  Odoacer 
and  his  Germanic  successors  continued  the  old 
Constitution,  which,  however,  had  ceased  to  bo 
effective  for  some  time  before  476,  and  gradually 
disappeared,  though  for  centuries  it  was  invoked 
by  all  rulers  of  Italy.  Odoacer  did  not  enjoy  his 
crown  long,  but  was  treacherously  murdered  in 
493  by  Theodoric  the  Great  (q.v.),  under  whose 
leadership  the  Ostrogoths  had  invaded  Italy. 
For  the  last  time  in  many  centuries  Italy  was 
prosperous ;  for  Theodoric  was  just  and  wise,  and 
the  natives  were-  treated  mildly,  being  judged 
equitably  and  allowed  to  retain,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, their  property.  But  the'  Italians,  who  in 
faith  were  Catholics,  were  discontented  under 
their  Arian  masters.  The  result  was  that,  for- 
getting or  underestimating  Byzantine  despotism, 
they  welcomed  the  attempts  of  Belisarius  (q.v.) 
and  Narses  (q.v.),  the  generals  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Justinian,  to  drive  out  the  barbarians 
after  the  death  of  Theodoric,  in  520.  In  552  the 
last  of  the  Gothic  Kings,  Teja,  fell  in  the  terrific 
battle  at  ]\Iount  Vesvivius,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Goths  disappeared  among  the  Italians. 

The  Byzantine  sway  was  of  short  duration; 
for  after  the  recall  of  the  capable  Narses  in  567, 
the  Lombards  (q.v.).  a  Germanic  people,  invaded 
Italy,  according  to  the  account  of  Paulus  Dia- 
conus  (q.v.),  called  in  by  Narses  himself  in  re- 
venge for  his  recall.  Their  King  was  Alboin,  who 
made  Pavia  his  capital,  and  from  that  city  as  a 
starting-point  continuous  expeditions  were  sent  in 
all  directions,  so  that  soon  nothing  was  left  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire  except  the  south  and  the  Exar- 
chate of  Ravenna.  After  the  death  of  Alboin,  in 
573,  the  Lombards  for  a  long  time  had  no  King, 
but  separate  bands  united  under  various  leaders, 
known  as  'duces.'  They  were  Arians,  as  the  Goths 
had  been  before  them,  and  hence  there  was  contin- 
uous strife  between  them  and  the  native  Italians, 
which  increased  as  the  popes  became  more  power- 
ful and  the  real  rulers  of  Rome.  Finally  a  new 
King,  Agilulf,  who  ruled  from  590  to  616,  became 
a  convert  to  Catholicism,  and  for  some  time 
comparative  harmony  prevailed.  But  the  Lom- 
bards from  political  necessity  were  driven  to 
seek  possession  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  there- 
upon the  popes  called  in  the  Franlcs  to  aid  them. 
These  under  the  vigorous   leadership   of   Pepin 
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(q.v.)  and  Charles  the  Great  conquered  the  Lom- 
bards, and  finally  in  774  Dosiderius,  the  last  King 
of  the  Lombards,  was  sent  to  die  in  a  monastery, 
and  Charles  the  Great  had  himself  crowned  with 
the  Iron  Crown  (q.v.).  This  proved  to  be  little 
more  than  a  change  of  rulers,  for,  as  generally  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  laws  of  the  victors  were  not 
imposed  upon  tiie  conquered.  Out  of  gratitude  for 
the  royal  title  which  the  Pope  had  bestowed  on  him 
after  Uie  deposition  of  the  last  of  the  Merovin- 
gian kings.  Pepin  granted  to  the  Holy  See  the 
possession  of  a  strip  of  territorj'  in  Central  Italy, 
comprising  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  March 
of  Ancona,  and  tlie  Romagna,  the  fonner  two  con- 
quered from  the  Lombards.  This  donation  of 
Pepin  (q.v.),  later  confirmed  by  the  donation  of 
Charles  the  Great,  was  momentous  for  the  his- 
tory of  Italy  in  that  it  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  temporal  rule  of  the  popes,  and  introduced 
into  Italy  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  of 
national  "  activity.  On  Christmas  Day,  800, 
Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  Emperor  by  Pope 
Leo  III.,  and  for  centuries  the  history  of  Italy 
turned  upon  the  conflict  and  interrelation  between 
the  two  great  powers  which  disputed  with  each 
other  the  primacv  in  mediaeval  life,  the  Empire 
and  the  Papacy.  By  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  (843), 
in  which  the  Frankish  realm  was  partitioned  be- 
tween the  grandsons  of  Charles  the  Great,  Italy 
was  included  in  the  share  given  to  Lothair. 
During  the  years  of  confusion  that  followed, 
the  Saracens  overran  Southern  Italy,  and  even 
threatened  Rome.  The  history  of  Italy  for  many 
years  is  nothing  but  the  rise  of  one  petty  king 
after  another,  many  of  them  aspiring  to  the 
Imperial  title.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Guido  of  Spoleto,  Berengar  of  Friuli,  and  Hugo 
of  Provence.  With  them  the  Papacy  intrigued 
and  plotted,  for  the  successor  of  Peter  was  now 
the  puppet  of  different  factions  in  Rome. 

The  period  of  anarchy  ended  in  962,  when  Otho 
the  Great  (q.v.),  after  obtaining  possession  of 
Northern  Italy  and  the  Lombard  crown,  was 
crowned  Emperor.  This  marked  the  establish- 
ment of  the  'Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Ger- 
man Nation'  (see  Holt  Roman  Empibe),  and 
until  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Emperor 
theoretically  ruled  over  Italy,  though  the  Impe- 
rial authority  was  completely  set  aside  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  For  a  long 
time  the  emperors  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned 
by  the  Pope,  and  until  that  had  been  done  their 
title  was  not  considered  to  be  complete.  ]Mean- 
while  the  south  of  Italy  was  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Byzantines,  whom  the  Germans  were 
unable  to  oust,  until  finally  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury they  were  driven  out  by  the  Normans,  who 
in  1127  united  their  conquests  in  Italy  with  Sici- 
ly, which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Saracens. 
(See  Saracens:  Nobmaxs;  Giiscard,  Robert.) 
In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  ( 1056- 
1106)  the  Papacy  had  become  strong  and  jrower- 
ful  again,  and  the  great  investiture  struggle  broke 
out.  the  Papacy  finding  an  indomitable  champion 
in  Gregory  Vlt.    See  In\'estiti:^e. 

Simultaneously  with  the  increasing  power  of 
the  popes  a  great  barrier  to  the  continued  rule 
of  the  Germans  was  being  erected  in  the  rising 
city  States.  In  Italy  the  feudal  system  had 
never  attained  the  high  development  so  charac- 
teristic of  France  and  Germany,  which  was  due, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  the  survival  of  Roman  tra- 
ditions and  the  many  cities  in  Italy,  for  feudal- 


ism was  chiefiv  rural,  not  urban.  Thft  cities  of 
Lombardy  debed  the  power  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
btaufen.  who  waged  bloody  wars  with  them  to  no 
purpose.  In  1167  the  lx>mbard  League  (q.v.) 
was  formed.  In  1176  Frederick  was  vanquished 
at  I.jegnano,  and  in  1183,  in  the  Peace  of  Con- 
stance, the  cities  secured  the  recognition  of  their 
liberties.  A  last  attempt  to  crush  both  the 
Papacy  and  its  allies  was  made  by  Frederick 
II.,  tile  last  great  ruler  of  the  Hou.se  of  Ho- 
henstaufen  (1215-50),  but,  though  he  controlled 
Naples  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  the  Empire,  even 
his  great  ability  was  unable  to  change  the  state 
of  affairs.  Italy  itself  was  rent  by  the  struggles 
between  the  opponents  and  the  partisans  of  Impe- 
rial rule,  known  respectively  as  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  (q.v.),  names  which  continued  to  be 
the  designation  of  fiercely  contending  parties 
long  after  the  emperors  had  lost  their  hold  on 
the  country. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
a  new  foreign  power  came  to  play  an  important 
role  in  Italian  affairs.  Charles  of  Anjou.  brother 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  summoned  by  the  Pope 
to  aid  him  against  the  Hohenstaufen,  undertook 
the  conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  and 
Naples  (the  Two  Sicilies),  and  overthrew  ^lan- 
fred,  the  son  of  Frederick  II..  in  1266.  Conradin, 
the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  was  defeated  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  Kingdom  in  1268  and  put 
to  death.  But  in  1282  (see  Sicilian  Vespers) 
Sicily  rose  against  the  French  and  placed  itself 
under  the  power  of  Aragon. 

In  the  North,  the  cities,  having  secured  inde- 
pendence from  the  central  authority,  entered  into 
contests  with  the  nobles,  who  claimed  authority 
over  them.  Gradually  the  various  nobles  were 
defeated,  compelled  to  abandon  their  castles  in 
the  country,  and  to  live  in  the  cities.  By  com- 
merce the  cities  had  grown  very  wealthy,  and 
had  established  oligarchical  governments,  which 
were  tending  to  become  democratic.  Venice  by 
her  share  in  the  fourth  Crusade  had  secured 
extensive  possessions  in  the  East.  (See  Byzan- 
tine Empibe:  Dandolo.)  Pisa,  Genoa,  Milan 
and  Florence  had  acquired  great  power.  In  1278 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  recognized  the 
Papal  States,  which  included  Emilia,  Romagna, 
the  March  of  Ancona,  the  Patrimony  of  Saint 
Peter,  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  In  1284-90 
the  naval  power  of  Pisa  was  destroyed  by  Gtenoa. 
Before  this  Genoa  had  engaged  in  a  fierce  strug- 
gle for  ascendency  with  her  lival,  Venice,  whicn 
finally  ended  in  favor  of  Venice  toward  the  close 
of  the  next  century.  In  every  city  of  North- 
em  and  Central  Italy  the  population  was  di- 
vided into  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  the  former  represented  the  progres- 
sive party;  the  latter,  the  conservative.  In 
the  cities  civil  strife  was  incessant,  and  the 
triumph  of  either  party  frequently  resulted  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  hostile  faction  from  the 
city.  Often  the  exiles  attempted  to  r^rain  power 
with  the  aid  of  other  cities,  and  city  warred 
against  city,  producing  throughout  the  lat«r 
Middle  Ages  a  shifting  succession  of  alliances, 
conquests,  and  temporary  truces.  This  condition 
of  affairs  was  inimical  to  commerce  and  manu- 
facturing, which  were  the  chief  interests  of  the 
citizens  in  the  north.  In  the  cities  the  Podestil 
(q.v.).  who  had  been  created  as  an  arbitrator 
between  the  different  parties,  had  proved  ineffi- 
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cient,  and  now  became  mainly  a  judicial  officer. 
His  place  as  head  of  the  city  was  taken  by  a 
'captain  of  the  people/  representing  the  dominant 
party.  As  military  skill  was  essential  in  this 
position,  it  was  held  usually  by  a  noble.  The 
people  desirous  of  jjeace,  acquiesced  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  power.  Hence  there  arose 
in  almost  every  city  a  'despot,'  or  absolute  ruler,, 
an  office  whicli  in  many  cases  came  to  be  heredi- 
tary in  some  noble  family — ^with  the  Scalas  at 
Verona,  the  House  of  Este  at  Ferrara,  the  Mala- 
testas  at  Rimini,  the  Visconti  and  later  the 
Sforzas  at  Milan.  This  period  has  been  called 
fittingly  'the  age  of  the  despots.'  Under  their 
rule  the  arts  prospered,  literature  flourished,  life 
became  more  luxurious,  wealth  greater.  But  the 
people,  w^ho  had  fought  so  valiantly  in  the  past, 
became  unwarlike,  and  the  cities  placed  their  re- 
liance in  mercenary  troops.  (See  Condottieki.) 
Gradually  the  smaller  cities  passed  under  the 
influence  of  the  stronger  States.  By  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  Italy  had  reached  a  posi- 
tion of  great  prosperity  and  comparative  tran- 
quillity. She  was  in  the  van  of  European  coun- 
tries in  all  that  pertained  to  culture,  having  led 
the  way  in  the  great  revival  of  the  arts  and 
letters.  (See  RE:s^AissA]NrcE. )  Tuscany,  which 
had  produced  Dante  and  Giotto,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  centviry,  was  preeminent  in 
this  revival.  Amid  all  this  splendor  began  a 
terrible  period  of  foreign  aggression  in  1494. 

Modern  History.  During  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  as 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  there  is  no  history  of 
Italy  as  such,  only  the  culture  history  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  individual  histories  of  the 
different  cities  and  States,  their  rivalries,  and 
their  combinations  with  foreign  powers.  Chief 
among  these  States  were  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
(which  came  to  an  end  in  1535),  and  the  repub- 
lics of  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice  in  the  north; 
the  States  of  the  Church,  stretching,  a  bar  to 
political  unity,  across  the  middle  of  the  Penin- 
sula; and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  (soon  to  be- 
come a  Spanish  possession)  in  the  south.  In 
addition  to  these  more  important  political  divis- 
ions there  were  many  minor  courts  distinguished 
throughout  Europe  for  their  lavish  display  and 
intellectual  brilliance.  Some  families,  of  whom 
the  Medici  of  Florence  are  the  most  notable 
example,  having  amassed  great  wealth  in  bank- 
ing or  commerce,  rose  to  the  highest  power  in 
Church  and  State.  At  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  Italy  became  the  great  battle-ground  of 
Christendom,  the  scene  of  fierce  wars  waged  by 
France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  the  Italian  States 
and  princes.  The  policy  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  had  always  looked  toward  Italy,  but  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century  France,  in- 
fluenced by  its  community  of  culture  with  Italy, 
and  actuated  by  greed  for  new  territory  by  the 
growing  rivalry  with  the  Hapsburgs,  developed 
an  Italian  policy  and  sought  to  establish  its  polit- 
ical influence  in  the  peninsula.  In  1494  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  undertook  to  conquer  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  then  misruled  by  the  House  of 
Aragon.  He  was  tempted  by  Ludovico  Sforza, 
the  Milanese  usurper,  and  by  the  Florentines, 
who  were  ripe  for  rebellion  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  Medici.  He  invaded  Italy,  made  a  treaty 
with  Florence,  which  expelled  the  Medici,  then 
brought  the  Pope  to  submission,  and  marched 
on  Naples,  which  was  taken.     Charles  was,  how- 


ever, forced  by  a  league  formed  against  him 
by  Venice,  Spain,  Milan,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  the  Pope,  to  retire  from  Naples 
and  figlit  his  way  out  of  Italy  (1495-96). 
This  French  invasion  had  an  importance  tran- 
scending its  political  results.  Michelet  has 
described  it  as  "the  revelation  of  Italy  to  the 
nations  of  the  North."  As  Italy  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  the  Renaissance,  this  meant  much  in  the 
spreading  of  its  culture  by  the  people  who  were 
best  prepared  to  understand  it,  the  French. 
Louis  XII.,  the  successor  of  Charles  VIII.,  as- 
sumed the  titles  of  King  of  Naples  and  Duke  of 
Milan,  and  entered  upon  a  policy  intended  to 
support  these  pretensions.  Allying  himself  with 
Venice,  Louis  invaded  the  Milanese  in  1499, 
and  was  soon  master  of  it.  In  1501  a  partition 
treaty  was  arranged  between  Louis  and  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  have 
Calabria  and  Apulia,  with  the  title  of  Duke,  and 
the  King  of  France  was  to  have  the  remainder 
of  the  Neapolitan  Kingdom,  with  the  title  of 
King  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem.  This  treaty, 
which  was  on  the  part  of  Spain  an  act  of  the 
most  cold-blooded  treachery  toward  an  ally,  was 
immediately  carried  out  by  force  of  arms.  Quar- 
rels soon  arose  between  the  two  allies,  and  in 
1502  France  and  Spain  were  again  at  war  on 
Italian  soil.  Through  the  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova,  the  French  were  driven  out  and  made 
a  disastrous  retreat  to  France.  ( See  Cekignola  ; 
Gakigliano.  )  But  France  was  soon  in  the  field 
again  in  Northern  Italy.  In  1508  the  League  of 
Cambria  was  formed  against  Venice,  which  was 
reduced  to  great  straits  by  the  victoiy  of  the 
French  at  Agnadello  in  1509.  But  now  the  dip- 
lomatic kaleidoscope  made  another  turn,  and  in 
1511  the  Holy  League  formed  by  the  militant 
Pope,  Julius  II.j  with  Spain  and  Venice,  was 
arrayed  against  France,  whose  forces  were  driven 
out  of  Italy  in  1513.  Two  years  later  Francis  I. 
(q.v. ),  continuing  the'  policy  of  his  predecessors, 
reconquered  Milan,  but  it  was  lost  again  in  1521, 
immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
struggle  between  that  monarch  and  his  rival,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  Francis  I.  was  defeated  and 
captured  at  Pavia  in  1525.  In  1527  the  forces 
of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  (q.v.)  took  and 
sacked  Rome,  and  Pope  Clement  VII.  (Giulio  de' 
Medici)    became  the  prisoner  of  Charles  V. 

A  new  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  under 
Lautrec  in  the  same  year,  with  the  Florentines, 
Genoese,  and  Venetians  as  allies,  was  at  first  at- 
tended with  success,  but  in  the  end  resulted  dis- 
astrously, and  in  the  Peace  of  Cambrai  of  1529 
Francis  renounced  all  claims  to  territory  in  Italy. 
He  renewed  the  struggle  with  Charles  V.,  but  the 
hold  of  the  Hapsburgs  on  Italy  could  not  be 
shaken.  In  1535,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Sforza 
dynasty,  Charles  V.  took  possession  of  Milan, 
which  became  part  of  the  Spanish  realm.  Naples 
was  governed  by  Spanish  viceroys,  and  remained 
for  over  two  hundred  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  Hapsburgs.  In  Northern  Italy  the  au- 
thority of  the  Hapsburgs  (Austria  supplanting 
Spain)  was  not  thrown  off  until  after  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  reactionary  bigotry  of  Spain  fell  heavily 
upon  the  whole  Italian  Peninsula.  In  pursuance 
of  the  energetic  anti-Hapsburg  policy  of  Richelieu 
(q.v.),  France  from  1635  to  1659  waged  war 
against  Spain  in  Northern  Italy,  having  for  its 
allies  Savoy,  Parma,  and  Mantua.    Under  Maza- 
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rin's  adminUtration  France  gave  some  assist- 
ance to  the  Neapolitan  revolt,  begun  under 
Masaniello  and  continued  luider  the  inefficient 
leadership  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise.  The  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  (1701-14)  wrought  great 
changes  in  Italy.  Lombardy  and  Naples  passed 
from  Spain  to  Austria,  which  also  obtained  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  House  of  Savoy  received  the  island 
of  Sicily,  wrested  from  Spain.  In  1720  Sicily 
was  exchanged  for  Sardinia,  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  took  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia.  The 
growth  in  strength  and  influence  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  was  the  beginning  of  an  efficient  national 
power  in  Italy.  Piedmont  became  the  real  centre 
of  life  of  the  new  kingdom.  In  1734-35  the  Bour- 
bons established  themselves  on  the  throne  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  in  1748  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  The  forty- 
five  years  following  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1748),  which  terminated  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  were  years  of  peaceful 
development  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  which  was  bet- 
ter governed  than  it  had  been  for  some  centuries. 
This  reign  of  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1792  Savoy 
and  Nice  were  seized  by  the  French.  In  1796-97 
the  array  of  Bonaparte  swept  through  Northern 
Italy,  driving  the  Austrians  before  it.  Lom- 
bardy, part  of  Venetia,  Modena,  the  Romagna, 
etc.,  were  constituted  into  the  Cisalpine  Republic 
(later  known  as  the  Italian  Republic),  and  the 
Genoese  dominions  into  the  Ligurian  Republic. 
The  Venetian  Republic  was  extinguished,  and  the 
bulk  of  its  territories  handed  over  to  Austria. 
In  1798  a  revolt  was  organized  by  French  con- 
spirators in  Rome,  and  General  Berthier  (q.v.) 
proclaimed  the  Roman  Republic,  the  Pope, 
Pius  VI.,  being  imprisoned  in  the  French  fortress 
of  Valence,  where  he  died  the  following  year. 
The  Neapolitan  Court,  supported  by  Austria, 
having  undertaken  hostilities  against  the  French 
in  Italy  in  179S,  Naples  was  taken  by  the  French 
January  23,  1799,  and  the  Parthenof>ean  Repub- 
lic was  erected.  Piedmont  and  Tuscany  had 
already  been  seized  by  the  French.  The  two 
southern  republics  were  short-lived.  In  1799  the 
French  were  expelled  from  Southern  Italy  by 
the  Coalition,  and  were  forced  back  in  the  north. 
The  influence  of  the  French  Republic,  which  had 
aroused  the  democratic  element  in  all  the  Italian 
States,  was  ended,  and  was  to  give  place  to  that 
of  a  purely  military  conqueror.  Napoleon,  to 
whom  all  Italy  finally  became  subject.  In  1800 
the  First  Consul,  having  established  his  power  in 
France,  crossed  the  Alps  and  opened  his  second 
and  most  memorable  campaign  in  Italy.  The  vic- 
tory of  Marengo  gave  Bonaparte  command  of  the 
situation,  and  a  triumphant  peace  was  made  with 
Austria  at  Lun^ville  in  1801.  In  1805  Napoleon 
was  crowned  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy 
as  King  of  Italy,  this  Italy  including  the  north- 
em  rearions.  In  1806  Napoleon  took  possession  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was  given  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  and  when  the  latter  became  King 
of  Spain  in  1808,  to  Joachim  Murat.  In  1808 
Rome  became  part  of  the  French  Empire.  The 
government  of  th*"  whole  Peninsula  was  essen- 
tially military;  the  normal  conditions  of  so- 
ciety were  disturbed :  disorder  was  rife,  especially 
in  the  south ;  and  the  anarchy  began  out  of  which 
came  the  Carbonari  (q.v.)  and  other  movements 
for  political  revolution.  Divided  and  disorgan- 
ized, Italy,  when  the  French  were  expelled  by  the 
Vol.  X.— 17. 


Allies  (1814),  was  an  easy  prey  to  the  latter, 
And  Austria  at  once  claimed  jurisdiction.  Murat, 
having  joined  the  Allies,  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
throne,  but  in  1815  he  took  up  arms  for  Napo- 
leon, and  was  defeated  and  expelled.  The  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  left  Italj*  at  the  mercy  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  Papacy.  The  Sardinian  Kingdom, 
augmented  by  the  territory  of  the  Genoese  Repub- 
lic, was  returned  to  the  House  of  Savoy;  Austria 
recovered  Lombardy  and  Venetia  (having  been 
stripped  of  the  latter  in  1805)  ;  Modena  was  re- 
stored to  the  House  of  Este  (q.v.)  ;  the  Duchy  of 
Parma  was  conferred  on  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria, 
wife  of  Napoleon,  and  Lucca  was  erected  into  a 
duchy  for  the  dispossessed  Bourbon  dynasty  of 
Parma;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  passed 
again  to  the  House  of  Lorraine-Hapsburg;  the 
Ik)urbon  dynasty  (which  had  maintained  its  rule 
in  Sicily)  was  restored  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples;  the  tiny  Republic  of  San  Marino  and  the 
Principality  of  Monaco  retained  their  independ- 
ence. 

The  dominion  of  Austria  and  the  rule  of  auto- 
cratic princes,  upheld  by  the  Hapsburgs  and  the 
Holy  Alliance,  could  not  endure  in  Italy  forever. 
Crushed  under  an  iron  despotism,  the  country 
was  pervaded  by  a  network  of  secret  so- 
cieties, which  kept  up  a  constant  agitation  for 
constitutional  government.  (See  Cabboxabl) 
The  French  rule  had  introduced  into  the 
country  certain  liberal  and  pr(^essive  ideas 
which  made  their  impression  upon  the  people. 
But  the  princes,  strong  in  the  support  of  Aus- 
tria, refused  all  concessions,  and  by  means  of 
an  elaborate  police  system  succeeded  in  check- 
ing the  progress  of  liberalism.  Risings  pro- 
moted bv  armv  officers  took  place  in  Naples 
(1820)  a'nd  Piedmont  (1821),  In  Naples  Ferdi- 
nand I.  was  forced  to  grant  a  constitution,  but 
yielded  to  Mettemich  at  the  Congress  of  Laibach, 
and  in  May,  1821,  was  reestablished  on  his  des- 
potic sway  with  the  aid  of  Austrian  troops. 
He  now  entered  upon  a  course  of  vin- 
dictive persecutions  against  the  Liberals.  The 
Piedmontese  insurrection  led  to  the  abdication 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  in  favor  of  his  brother, 
Charles  Felix,  a  determined  absolutist.  He  in- 
troduced some  useful  reforms  in  his  Piedmontese 
possessions,  but  in  general  ruled  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  Austria's  autocracy.  In  Naples, 
Francis  I.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ferdinand  I., 
continued  the  iniquitous  policy  of  his  father. 
ITie  Government  of  the  Papal  States  under  Leo 
XII.  was  oppressive,  reactionary,  and  incapable. 
Tuscany  alone,  during  the  decade  of  1820-30, 
enjoyed  a  fair  measure  of  freedom  and  prosperity 
under  its  Grand  Duke.  Leopold  II.  The  July 
Revolution  of  1830.  which  drove  the  Bourbons 
from  the  throne  of  France,  had  its  echoes  in 
Italy.  In  1831  insurrections  broke  out  in  Mo- 
dena and  in  the  Papal  States,  and  in  Bologna 
a  congress  of  representatives  from  the  revolted 
Papal  States,  excepting  Rome  and  a  few  cities  in 
the  March  of  Ancona,  adopted  a  constitution 
establishing  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Austria  promptly  intervened  with  force  of  arms, 
resubjected  ^lodena  to  its  tyrant,  suppressed  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Pope,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  Bologna. 
Upon  the  death  of  Charles  Felix  in  1831.  the 
succession  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  passed  to 
Charles  Albert  (q.v.).  Prince  of  Carignan.  repre- 
sentative of  the  younger  line  of  Savoy.  There  had 
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been  in  Piedmont  already  a  suggestion  of  national 
independence  in  the  agitations  of  1820-21.  Now, 
the  patriot  Giuseppe  Mazzini  issued  an  address 
to  the  new  King,  who  was  known  to  hold  more 
liberal  views  than  others  of  his  house,  calling 
upon  him  to  become  the  leader  and  liberator  of 
Italy.  From  this  time  the  idea  of  Italian  unifica- 
tion and  independence  grew  in  strength  and 
found  its  hope  in  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  for 
it  had  become  apparent  that  the  cause  of  reaction 
had  its  only  support  in  Austria,  which  must  be 
driven  from  the  Peninsula  by  some  power  strong 
enough  to  assume  the  leadership  in  Italy.  Maz- 
zini at  the  same  time  founded  the  secret  political 
society.  Young  Italy  (q.v. ),  whose  propaganda 
was  republican,  but  also  nationalist.  The  impulse 
to  a  national  uprising  was  afforded  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  who,  immediately  after  his  election  in 
1846,  entered  upon  an  extensive  series  of  reforms 
in  the  Papal  States.  An  amnesty  was  proclaimed 
for  political  offenders,  political  exiles  were  per- 
mitted to  return,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
established,  the  highest  offices  were  opened  to 
laymen,  and  a  council  of  notables  was  summoned 
to  initiate  new  reforms.  The  example  of  the 
Pope  was  followed  by  several  Italian  princes. 
Reforms  were  introduced  in  Lucca  and  Tuscany, 
and,  above  all,  in  Piedmont,  where  a  great  ad- 
vance was  made  toward  constitutional  govern- 
ment (1847).  Reform,  however,  was  only 
preparatory  to  revolution.  In  January,  1848, 
the  people  of  Palermo  rose  and  drove  out  the 
Neapolitan  garrison,  and  on  February  10th 
Ferdinand  II.  granted  his  people  a  constitution 
and  summoned  a  separate  Parliament  for  Sicily. 
At  the  same  time  Leopold  II.  issued  a  constitu- 
tion for  Tuscany,  Charles  Albert  did  the  same  for 
Piedmont,  and  Pius  IX.,  who  had  now  begun  to 
feel  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
course  of  reform  was  progressing,  consented,  un- 
willingly, to  a  constitution  for  the  Papal  States 
(March  14,  1848).  The  revolutionary  outbreak 
in  Vienna  on  March  13,  1848,  which  drove  Metter- 
nich  from  power,  was  the  signal  for  a  rising  in 
Milan  (March  ISth).  The  Austrian  troops, 
under  Radetzky,  were  driven  from  the  city  after 
a  five  days'  battle  with  the  populace.  On  March 
22d  Venice  rose  under  Manin,  and  expelled  the 
Austrians,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Republic 
of  Saint  Mark  was  reestablished  with  Manin  at 
its  head.  The  rulers  of  Parma  and  Modena 
were  forced  to  flee.  In  Piedmont  there  was  a 
clamor  for  war  to  drive  the  Austrians  from  Italy, 
and  Charles  Albert,  after  long  hesitation,  decided 
to  mobilize  his  army  and  go  to  the  assistance  of 
Lombardy,  which  he  entered  March  25th,  ac- 
claimed as  the  liberator  of  Italy.  He  was  joined 
by  13,000  Neapolitan  troops  and  contingents  from 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy.  In  May,  however,  Fer- 
dinand II.  of  Naples,  after  bombarding  this  capi- 
tal, reestablished  his  despotic  sway,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  Neapolitans  was  withdrawn  from  the 
cause  of  liberation.  The  Pope,  too,  declared  him- 
self against  war  with  Austria.  On  July  25th  the 
Piedmontese  suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat  at 
Custozza,  and  on  August  6th  Radetzky  reentered 
Milan.  Ah  armistice  was  concluded  on  August 
9th,  by  the  terms  of  which  Charles  Albert  was 
to  evacuate  Lombardy,  Venetia,  and  the  duchies 
of  Parma  and  Modena.  The  war  party  at  Turin, 
however,  spurred  on  the  King  to  renew  hostilities, 
and  in  March,  1849,  the  armistice  was  suspended. 
The  Austrians  under  Radetzky  crossed  the  Ticino, 


and  on  March  23d  overwhelmed  the  Piedmontese 
army  at  Novara.  On  the  night  after  the  battle 
Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  II.  In  Central  and  Southern  Italy 
reaction  was  triumphant.  Pope  Pius  IX.,  who 
saw  that  the  revolutionary  movement  was  fast 
getting  beyond  his  control,  in  September,  1848, 
appointed  a  new  ministry  under  the  leadership 
of  Count  Pellegrino  Rossi,"^  to  whom  he  looked  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Papal  influence.  Rossi  was 
hated  by  the  Republicans  and  the  ultra-Catholics, 
and  was  assassinated  on  November  15th.  The 
Pope  fled  from  Rome  on  the  24th,  leaving  the 
party  of  Mazzini  in  control,  and  took  refuge  in 
Gaeta.  On  February  5,  1849,  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  was  abolished,  and  Rome  was  con- 
stituted a  republic.  In  Tuscany  the  people  rose 
under  Guerrazzi,  and  compelled  Leopold  II.  to 
flee.  In  April  a  French  army  of  8000  men  was 
dispatched  under  Marshal  Oudinot  to  suppress 
the  Roman  Republic.  Oudinot  entered  Rome 
in  July,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  of 
Garibaldi,  and  the  Papal  authority  was  reestab- 
lished. Austrian  troops  had  overrun  Tuscany  in 
April.  Ferdinand  II.  had  dispatched  an  army 
under  Felangeri  to  reduce  Sicily.  Messina  was 
bombarded  and  taken  in  September,  1848,  and 
Palermo  occupied  in  May,  1849.  The  old  regime 
was  reestablished  in  the  island.  The  wave  of 
reaction  flooded  the  whole  of  Italy,  except  Pied- 
mont. The  Austrian  troops  came  back  with  more 
excesses  and  brutality  than  before,  and  a  merci- 
less course  of  discipline  began  for  the  unhappy 
countr3\ 

The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  with  the  liberal 
Constitution  which  Charles  Albert  had  granted 
in  1848,  remained  the  only  refuge  of  nationalism 
and  liberalism,  though  with  its  diverse  and  mixed 
population,  alien  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  it  was  not 
the  most  promising  ground  for  the  national 
propaganda.  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  adhered  firmly 
to  the  Constitution,  retained  the  tricolor  fiag, 
the  symbol  of  free  Italy,  continued  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  encouraged  political  refugees 
from  the  other  States  to  make  Piedmont  tlieir 
asylum.  The  adveut  of  Cavour  (q.v.)  as  head  of 
the  Ministry  (1852)  opened  a  vigorous,  aggres- 
sive policy,  in  which  the  Minister  was  fully 
supported  by  the  King.  To  make  Sardinia  felt 
as  a  force  among  the  nations,  and  able  to  com.- 
mand  a  hearing,  the  active  alliance  with  England 
and  France,  which  made  Sardinia  a  participant 
in  the  Crimean  War  (q.v.),  was  effected.  Then 
in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in  1856,  Cavour  was 
able  to  urge  the  condition  of  Italy  as  a  matter 
of  international  concern,  and  to  secure  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  claim,  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  Austria.  The  disposition  of  Napoleon 
III.  oflFering  the  most  hope  of  active  assistance, 
Cavour  effected  an  understanding  with  the  French 
Emperor  in  a  meeting  at  Plombi&res  in  July,  1858, 
and  proceeded  to  increase  the  armed  strength  of 
Piedmont,  acting  bolu3v  with  a  view  to  bringing 
on  a  war  with  Austria.  The  powers  endeavored 
to  arrange  matters  and  io  bring  about  the  dis- 
armament of  both  Sardinia  and  Austria,  but  the 
latter  refused,  and  in  an  vilHmatum  (April  23, 
1859)  demanded  the  disarmament  of  Sardinia, 
This  being  refused.  Austria  opened  hostilities. 
France  came  to  the  aid  of  Sardinia,  and  the  allied 
armies  won  with  some  difficulty  tho  battles  of 
Magenta  (June  4th)  and  Solferino  (June  24th). 
All  Northern  Italy  was  preparing  to  jtin  Sar- 
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diniu,  when  Napoleon  iltsciUHl  his  ally  and  con- 
cluded the  preliininarv  tnaiy  oi  \  illaiiaiua.  July 
11,  1859.  By  the  Treaty  \>i  Ziirich,  Nuvomber 
10th,  between  Franti-,  Au-tria,  and  Sardinia,  Aus- 
tria ceded  Lonibardy.  with  tiie  exception  of  Man- 
tua ami  IV-thicra.  to  I'raiKv.  wliicli  was  to 
tran-.UT  tluiii  tu  ^ar^liIlia,  hut  ivtaiiu'd  its  hold 
on  \enetia.  The  Grand  Duke  vi  Tux-any  and  the 
Dukes  of  Parma  and  MoiKiia.  who  had  been 
driven  out,  were  to  1h'  n-ti>ivd  only  at  the  de- 
mand of  their  subject^  iiiaiir  witliout  compulsion 
by  any  foreign  power.  A  loulViU'iation  under  the 
Pojx'  wa>  projHjsed  for  t'cntral  Italy.  Tliis.  how- 
ever, the  ]>eople  of  tlio  t'liitral  States  rejected. 
A  plebiscite  was  r»-mltr«(l  favorable  to  the  union 
of  the  dui-hies  and  the  llomagiia  with  Sardinia 
(March.  1800).  The  Pope  excommunicated  Vic- 
tor Kmmaiuiel  and  his  people,  and  Austria  and 
Naples  prote-ttd.  but  Napoleon  III.  supported 
Sardinia.  A~  the  jiriee  of  French  assistance. 
Napoleon  exacted  tlic  cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice,  which  became  a  part  of  France.  The  situa- 
tion created  by  the  viitories  in  the  cause  of 
national  freedom  in  the  northern  half  of  Italy 
invited  the  great  patriot  leader  Garibaldi  to 
undertake  the  task  of  lil)e rating  the  South.  In 
April,  18G0,  Palermo  ro-e  again-t  Francis  IL, 
the  successor  to  the  o(liou<  Ferdinand  II.  on 
the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  On  the  6th 
of  May  Garibaldi,  with  about  a  thousand  vol- 
unteers, embarked  at  Genoa  to  go  to  the  aid 
of  the  revolutionists.  He  landed  at  ^Marsala 
on  May  11th.  and  his  forces  were  soon  increased 
to  4000  men.  He  declared  himself  dictator  of 
Sicily  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  'King 
of  Italy.'  and  on  June  6th  he  entered  Palermo. 
On  -July  20th  he  defeated  the  Neapolitans  at 
Milazzo.  ^lessina,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Bourbons  in  Sicily,  fell  on  July  2.5th.  and  Gari- 
baldi with  5000  men  cros-ed  into  Italy  (August 
20-21)  meeting  with  no  resistance.  On  Septem- 
ber 7th  he  entered  Naples  with  a  small  escort, 
Francis  II.  having  fled  to  Gaeta.  after  making  a 
vain  attempt  to  save  his  throne  by  the  grant  of 
a  constitution  and  the  promise  of  many  reforms. 
The  liberator  proclaimed  the  reign  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel. The  Sardinian  Government  had  been 
openly  in  sympathy  with  Garibaldi,  but  had  care- 
fully al>staincd  from  affording  any  pretext  for  the 
intervention  of  the  foreign  powers.  This  contin- 
gency, however,  seemed  to  be  threatened  when 
Garibaldi,  not  satisfied  with  conquering  the  Two 
Sicilies,  prepared  to  invade  the  States  of  the 
Church.  There  was  also  the  danger  that  Gari- 
baldi might  come  to  grief  against  the  Neapolitan 
army,  which  was  still  loyal  to  Francis  II..  and 
which.  40,(X)0  strong,  was  holding  the  line  of  the 
Volturno.  Victor  Emmanuel,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  assume  charge  of  the  movement  for 
United  Italy.  The  Sardinian  forces  imder  Fanti 
and  Cialdini  entered  the  Papal  States,  which 
were  in  revolt,  and  on  September  8.  1860.  Cialdi- 
ni defeated  the  Papal  army  under  Lamorici^re  at 
Castelfidardo.  Garibaldi  held  his  own  against 
the  Neapolitans  on  the  Volturno.  On  Octo- 
ber 9th  Victor  Emmantiel  assumed  personal 
command  at  Ancona,  and  on  November  7th  he 
entered  Naples  with  Garibaldi,  who  surrendered 
the  dictatorship  into  the  King's  hand-;.  Gaeta, 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Bourbons,  held  out  for 
three  months,  but  on  the  departure  of  the  French 
fleet  was  compelled  to  surrender  (February  1.3. 
1861).     Already  had  the   Sicilies,   Umbria,   and 


the  Marches  declared  by  ■  >  »o  for  annexation 
to  Sardinia    (Octolxr,  id  on   February 

18.  IStil,  the  first  Italia;,  i  ....._;:ient  was  opened 
in  Turin  by  \  icior  Emmanuel.  On  February 
2(it!i  the  rarliaiiicnt  conferred  the  title  of  King 
of  Italy  ujMin  \'i(  lor  F.inmanucl,  who  formally  aa- 
puniud  it  un  Match    17th. 

The  death  of  Cavoiir.  June  6,  1861,  was  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  new  l\inj.;<lom,  which  still  needed 
the  genius  of  his  statesman.ship.  A  ilinistry 
luider  Baron  Ricasoli  had  a  brief  term  of  oflBce, 
and  was  succeeded.  March  31,  1862,  by  the  Min- 
i:-tiy  uf  Kattazzi.  whose  subserviency  to  France 
cau>Lvl  much  distrust  among  the  Italian  Liberals. 
The  rc>tlessness  of  Garibaldi,  who  was  impatient 
of  delay  in  the  acquisition  of  Venetia  and  Rome, 
was  a  grave  cause  of  disquiet  for  the  Government, 
as  it  was  highly  important  that  the  new  State 
should  not  hastily  involve  itself  in  a  new  struggle 
without  outside  support.  After  traveling  about 
Italy,  engaging  in  the  organization  of  'rifle  clubs,* 
the  irrepressible  patriot  went  to  Sicily  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  organizing  an  expedition 
against  Rome.  A  royal  proclamation  (dictated 
by  the  fear  of  French  inter^"ention)  declaring 
him  to  be  in  rebellion  did  not  deter  the  Sicilians 
from  rallying  arovmd  the  Garibaldian  standard, 
and  on  August  22,  1862.  Sicily  was  declared  in 
a  state  of  siege,  the  Liberal  clubs  were  dissolved, 
and  an  armed  force  was  dispatched  to  disperse 
the  volunteers.  Garibaldi,  having  landed  in 
Calabria,  was  met  by  the  royal  troops  at  Aspro- 
monte  (August  29th),  and  after  a  slight  en- 
gagement, in  which  he  was  severely  wounded, 
was  forced  to  surrender.  In  spite  of  the  tem- 
porary check  to  the  conquest  of  the  Papal 
States,  their  acquisition  was  inevitable.  In  1865 
Florence  became  the  capital  of  Italy.  This  was 
but  a  step  nearer  toward  Rome.  In  1866  Italy 
allied  herself  with  Prussia  against  Austria,  and 
although  her  armv  was  defeated  at  Custozza 
(.June  24th),  and  her  fleet  at  Lissa  (July  20th), 
she  was  enabled  to  participate  in  the  Prussian 
triiunph.  and  in  October  Venetia  became  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  (See  Sevex  Weeks' 
Was.)  The  protection  of  the  Papal  territory 
by  France  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  that  com- 
pletion of  unification  which  required  for  its 
fullest  expression  the  establishment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Eternal  City.  In  1867  Garibaldi 
headed  a  new  expedition  against  the  Papal  terri- 
tory, but  Napoleon  III.,  from  motives  of  policy, 
refused  to  permit  the  extinction  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  A  French  force  defeated 
the  Garibaldians  after  a  severe  engagement  at 
!Mentana  (November  3d),  and  this  event  de- 
stroyed the  good  feeling  which  had  prevailed  be- 
tween Italy  and  France^  since  1859.  At  last,  in 
1S70,  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  compelled  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
withdraw  his  forces,  and  once  more  Italy  profited 
by  Prussia's  victories.  The  Italian  forces  en- 
tered the  lands  of  the  Church  on  September 
11th,  and  on  the  20th  made  their  entry  into 
Rome.  The  Roman  people  declared  for  union 
with  Italy  in  October  by  133,000  votes  against 
1.500.  and  on  July  2.  1871.  Rome  became  the 
capital  of  United  Italy. 

The  problems  of  the  new  State  were  not  sim- 
ple ones.  The  task  of  political  organization  and 
consolidation  was  complicated  by  the  great  diver- 
sity in  economic,  cultural,  and  social  conditions, 
between  the  north  and  the  south.  The  inhabitants 
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of  Southern  Italy,  kept  for  centuries  under  a 
burdensome  despotism,  showed  themselves,  on 
the  whole,  deficient  in  training  for  self-govern- 
ment, which  comes  more  naturally  to  the  Tus- 
cans, Lombards,  Piedmontese,  and  Venetians. 
After  1879  the  south  was  most  influential  in  the 
politics  of  the  Kingdom,  and  served  to  give  them 
an  unstable  and  factional  character,  in  which  tho 
Mafia  (q.v. )  and  the  Camorra  (q.v. )  were  not 
altogether  without  a  part.  Almost  as  a  neces- 
sity, arising  from  the  relations  by  which  its  in- 
dependence was  secured,  Italy  endeavored  to 
maintain  a  place  among  the  great  powers,  and 
this  entailed  expenditures  for  the  army  and  navy, 
which  became  insupportable  burdens  upon  the 
people.  In  1883  Italy  entered  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance (q.v.)  with  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
gravest  problem,  however,  that  presented  itself 
to  the  Italian  Government  was  that  of  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican.  Ever  since  the  Papal 
See  was  shorn  of  its  temporal  power,  the  Pope,  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  guarantees  to  his  spiritual 
authority  offered  by  the  secular  Government,  has 
insisted  upon  regarding  himself  as  a  prisoner  in 
the  Vatican.  Tlie  Clerical  Party  in  Italy,  acting 
under  instructions,  has  abstained  from  participa- 
tion in  national  though  not  from  municipal  poli- 
tics. After  the  death  of  Cavour  there  was  a 
notable  lack  of  unselfish  and  statesmanlike  lead- 
ership, Francesco  Crispi  (q.v.)  being  almost  the 
only  one  who  rose  above  the  level  of  a  mere 
politician  and  head  of  a  faction.  This  produced 
corruption  in  office  and  the  extensive  use  of  the 
Government  patronage  and  influence  to  reward 
political  friends  and  to  promote  private  financial 
operations.  Until  1876  the  constitutional  Right 
retained  control  for  the  most  part,  but  in  that 
year,  with  the  accession  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Sicilian  Depretis,  the  radical  Left  came  into 
power.  In  1881  an  electoral  reform  act  was 
passed  by  the  Chambers,  by  which  the  suffrage 
was  vastly  extended.  Between  1880  and  1890 
Italy  acquired  considerable  territory  in  Africa 
on  the  Red  Sea  littoral.  Aggressions  upon  Abys- 
sinia brought  about  strained  relations  with  that 
kingdom,  which  finally  led  to  war.  After  the 
Italian  army  had  met  a  crushing  defeat  at 
Adowa  (March  1,  1896)  much  of  the  territory 
that  had  been  snatched  from  Abyssinia  was  re- 
stored by  the  Treaty  of  Adis  Abeba,  October  26, 
1896.  Italy  also  gave  up  its  unfounded  claim 
to  a  protectorate  over  Abyssinia.  (See  Abys- 
sinia; Eritrea.)  In  February,  1890,  an  Ital- 
ian protectorate  was  established  over  the  Somali 
coast,  south  of  British  Somaliland.  Victor  Em- 
manuel died  January  9,  1878,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Humbert  (Umberto)  I.  The  bread 
riots  of  1898,  which  assumed  threatening  dimen- 
sions, led  to  arbitrary  measures  of  repression, 
and  to  a  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
On  July  29,  1900,  King  Humbert  was  assas- 
sinated at  Monza  by  an  Italian  anarchist,  Angelo 
Bresci.  The  King's  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  III., 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Italy  took  part  in  the 
military  expedition  of  the  Powers  to  China  in 
1900. 

BiBLTOGRAPHY.     GENERAL:    DESCRIPTIVE.      Val- 

lardi,  L'Ttalia  sotto  I'aspetto  fisico,  storico,  let- 
terario,  artistico,  miUtare  et  statistico  (Milan, 
1856-86)  ;  Altavilla,  II  regno  d'ltalia  (Turin, 
1875)  ;  Laveleye,  L'ltalie  actuelle  (Paris,  1881)  ; 
Nissen,  Italische  Landeskunde,  vol.  i.  (Berlin, 
1883)  ;  Hare,  Cities  of  Southern  Italy   (London, 


1883);  id.,  Cities  of  Central  Italy  (ib.,  1884); 
id..  Cities  of  Northern  Italy  (ib.,  1884)  ;  De 
Amicis,  Travels  in  Italy,  trans.  (New  York, 
1886)  ;  Premoli,  L'ltalia  geografica  illustrata 
(Milan,  1891)  ;  Strafforello,  La  I'atria,  geogra- 
fia  deir  Italia  (Turin,  1891  et  seq. )  ;  Corti,  Le 
provincie  d'ltalia  sotto  Vaspetto  geografico  e 
storico  (ib.,  1891  et  seq.)  ;  Fischer,  "Die  siid- 
europiiischen  Halbinseln,"  in  Unser  Wisscn  von 
dcr  Erde  (Prague,  1893). 

Agriculture.  Cantoni,  L'agricoltura  in  Italia 
(Milan,  1885)  ;  Eheberg,  Agrarische  ZustUnde  in 
Italien  (Leipzig,  1886)  ;  Beauclerk,  Rural  Italy 
(London,  1889)  ;  Gatte,  Agricoltura  e  socialismo 
(Milan,  1900)  ;  Ghio,  "Les  derni&res  crises 
agraires  en  Italic,"  in  Journal  des  Economistes, 
vol.  xlvii.  (Paris,  1901)  ;  Mase-Dari,  "La  situa- 
zione  agricola  e  il  possibile  rimedio,"  in  La  lie- 
forma  Soviale,  vol.  xii.    (Turin,  1902). 

Government.  Garelli  della  Morea,  II  diritto 
amministrativo  italiano  (7th  ed.,  Turin,  1885)  ; 
Sachs,  L'ltalie,  ses  finances  et  son  developpement 
economique  depuis  I'unification  du  royaume 
(Rome,  1885)  ;  De  Mombynes,  Constitutions 
europeennes  (Paris,  1881);  Minghetti,  /  partiti 
politici  (Bologna,  1881)  ;  Brusa,  "Italien,"  in 
Marquardsen,  Handbuch  des  offentlichen  liechts 
(Freiburg,  1886)  ;  Bazin,  The  Italians  of  To-day, 
trans,  by  Marchant  (New  York,  1897)  ;  Morini, 
La  decadenza  del  sentimento  monarchico  in  Italia, 
Cause  e  rimedie  (Florence,  1900)  ;  Lowell,  Gov- 
ernment and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe  (Bos- 
ton, 1900)  ;  and  the  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  under  the  direction  of  Bodio,  who 
has  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  Italian 
statistics. 

Ethnology.  Castelfraneo,  "Paleoethnologie 
italienne,"  in  Revue  d' anthropologic,  vols,  i.-iv. 
(Paris,  1836-89)  ;  Pigorini,  "Le  popolazioni  della 
valle  del  Po,"  in  II  premiere  congresso  geogra- 
fico, vol.  i.  (Geneva,  1892)  ;  Montelius,  La  civili- 
sation primitive  en  Italic  depuis  V introduction 
des  metausc  (Stockholm,  1895)  ;  Zabarowski,  Les 
races  de  l'ltalie  (Paris,  1897)  ;  Sergi,  The  Med- 
iterranean Race    (London,  1901). 

History.  For  the  earliest  period  of  Italian 
history,  consult:  Bury,  Later  Roman  Em- 
pire (London,  1889)  ;  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her 
Invaders  (Oxford,  1880)  ;  for  the  period  after 
Charlemagne',  Gregorovius,  History  of  the  City  of 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  translated  by  Hamil- 
ton (London,  1895-1900),  which  in  spite  of  its 
name  gives  a  good  account  of  the  struggles  in 
the  rest  of  Italy;  for  the  relation  of  the  Empire 
and  Italy,  consult:  Giesebrecht,  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Kaiserzeit  (Braunschweig,  1855-88)  ; 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity  (London, 
1840).  For  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
consult:  Burckhardt,  The  Civilization  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  (London,  1892)  ;  Symonds, 
The  Renaissance  in  Italy  (7  vols.,  London,  1875- 
86).  The  most  thorough  critical  general  history 
of  Italy  is  Reuchlin,  Geschichte  Italiens,  to  1870 
(1859-73).  There  are  numerous  histories  of  indi- 
vidual States  and  periods.  On  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  struggle  for  unity,  there  are 
many  letters,  biographies,  and  memoirs.  For  the 
general  history  of  this  period,  see  Stillman,  The 
Unity  of  Italy,  1815-95  (Cambridge,  1898),  in- 
cluding a  bibliography;  Tivaroni,  Storia  critica 
del  risorgimento  (9  vols.,  1891-96)  ;  Treitschke, 
Historische  und  politische  Aufsiitze,  vol.  ii.  (5th 
ed.  1886)  ;  Thayer,  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence 
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(2  vols.,  BoBton,  1893) ;  Chiala,  Dal  congrcMO  di 
Plomhiire»  al  congresso  di  Berlino  (1892)  ;  Ber- 
sezio,  //  regno  di  Vittorio  Emmanuele  (8  vols., 
1878-95)  ;  Mistrali,  Da  Xovara  a  Koma  (5  vols., 
1870-79),  for  the  period  1849-70;  Grattina,  Storia 
d'ltalia  (1882),  for  the  period  1866-80;  Orsi, 
Modem  Italy,  11^8-1898,  translated  from  the 
Italian  and  published  in  "Stories  of  the  Nations 
Series"  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Cesaresco,  The  Lib- 
eration of  Italy,  181310  (London,  1895).  For 
detailed  bibliography,  see  Langlois,  Manuel  de 
bibliographic  historique  (Paris,  1896). 

ITALY,  Free  Church  ix.  An  organization 
established  by  the  Italian  patriot  and  reformer 
Alessandro  Gavazzi  (q.v.)  in  1870.  He  brought 
together  twenty-three  scattered  independent  con- 
gregations in  a  General  Assembly.  In  1874  a 
confession  of  faith  was  prepared,  and  the  nan\e 
Free  Church  in  Italy  was  adopted.  This  con- 
fession was  a  declaration  of  the  principles  held 
by  all  evangelical  Christians,  and  the  Free 
Church  is  in  harmony  with  the  Waldensian  and 
other  Protestant  churches.  The  constitution  is 
partly  Presbj-terian  and  partly  Congregational 
or  Independent,  the  General  Assembly  being  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  the  churches,  and  each 
church  independent  of  all  the  others  in  local 
affairs.  The  (Jeneral  Assembly  appoints  the  com- 
mittee that  superintends  the  entire?  work,  and  the 
funds  collected  by  the  commissioners  are  remitted 
directly  to  that  committee.  In  1891,  by  royal 
decree,  the  title  Chiesa  Evangelica  Italiana  was 
given  to  the  Church.  It  has  spread  rapidly. 
Among  its  buildings  is  the  old  Church  of  San 
Jacopio  in  Florence,  bought  and  presented  by 
friends  in  Great  Britain.  The  theological  semi- 
nary, in  which  Gavazzi  was  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric,  was  originally  near  the  Vatican  in 
Rome,  but  in  1891  was  removed  to  Florence.  The 
city  of  Florence  gives  an  annual  bounty  to  one 
or  more  of  the  Free  Church  schools.  In  1901  the 
Church  numbered  36  congregations,  14  ministers, 
and  1831  communicants. 

ITANEGA,  e'ta-na'gd.    See  Tn?Gi:TAi?E. 

ITAS'CA  (named  by  Schoolcraft,  its  discover- 
er, from  the  barbarous  Latin  Veritas  caput,  true 
head  or  source;  Indian  name  Omuskosesagaue- 
goum).  One  of  the  numerous  little  lakes  around 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  and  generally 
considered  as  the  source  of  the  great  river, 
though  the  remotest  source  is  a  little  rivulet 
rising  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  lake  and 
emptying  into  it  (Map:  Minnesota,  C  3).  It  is 
situated  on  the  border  of  Beltrami  and  Cass  coun- 
ties in  the  north  central  part  of  Minnesota  at  an 
elevation  of  1462  feet.  It  is  about  eight  miles  in 
circumference  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  pine- 
covered  hills.  The  Mississippi  issues  from  the 
north  end  of  the  lake  10  to  12  feet  wide  and 
about  a  foot  deep. 

ITATA  AFFAIB.  In  American  history,  an 
affair  arising  from  the  seizure  by  the L'nited States 
in  1891,  for  an  alleged  infraction  of  her  neutral- 
ity laws,  of  a  vessel,  the  Itata,  owned  by  insur- 
gents against  the  Government  of  Chile.  In  April, 
1891.  this  vessel  was  ordered  to  California  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a  lar^  quantity  of  arms 
and  munitions  which  an  agent  of  the  insurgent 
party  had  purchased  in  the  United  States  with  a 
view  to  sending  them  to  Chile  for  the  use  of  the 
insurrectionary  forces.  During  her  voyage  to 
California  the  Itata  had  on  board  several  small 


cannon  and  a  few  old  muskets,  and  at  a  Chilean 
port  took  on  board  twelve  soldiers  to  ser^'e  as 
stokers.  .\t  Cape  San  Lucas  the  cannon  and 
ammunition,  toeether  with  the  arms  and  imi- 
fonus  of  the  soldiers,  were  packed  in  the  hold  of 
the  vessel.  The  arms  and  ammunition  purchased 
in  New  York,  having  been  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, were  loaded  on  a  schooner,  afterwards  were 
transferred  to  the  Itata  off  the  southern  coast 
of  California,  and  in  due  time  the  vessel  proceeded 
on  her  way  to  Chile.  By  direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States,  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  detain  her,  on  the  ground  that  the 
neutrality  laws  of  the  country  were  being  violat- 
ed, but  she  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  oflficers 
left  in  charge  of  her.  The  cruiser  Charleston  was 
then  sent  in  pursuit.  The  Itata  was  overtaken  on 
June  4th,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Brown,  and  was  given  over  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  L'nited  States  District  Court  at  San 
Diego  for  trial,  on  the  charge  of  violating  the  neu- 
trality laws  of  the  United  States.  Upon  trial  it 
was  held  that  the  facts,  as  set  forth  above,  did  not 
constitute  the  fitting  out  of  a  hostile  expedition 
against  a  government  with  which  the  L'nited 
States  was  at  peace,  and  that  the  mere  purchase 
and  transportation  of  arms  to  a  party  of  insur- 
gents in  a  foreign  country  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade  was  not  a  violation  of  the  neutral  duty 
of  the  L'nited  States  or  a  violation  of  her  neutral- 
ity laws.  The  affair  aroused  considerable  excite- 
ment in  the  L'nited  States,  and  loud  complaints 
were  mads  of  the  manner  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  L'nited  States  was  defied  by  the  officers  of 
the  vessel  at  San  Diego. 

ITAVES,  e'ta-vas',  ITAITES,  or  ITANES. 
See  PniLipprxE  Islands. 

ITCH  (AS.  gycpa,  from  giccan,  OHG.  juechan, 
Ger.  fucken,  to  itch),  also  called  Scabies  and 
Psora.  A  parasitic  disease  of  the  skin,  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  larvae  or  mature  specimens 
of  the  Acarus  (or  sarcoptes)  scabiei,  which  bur- 
rows into  the  integument.  The  lesions  are  caused 
more  by  the  scratching  of  the  patient  than  by 
the  presence  of  the  insect.  The  resulting  erup- 
tion is  multiform,  papules,  vesicles,  and  large 
enchymatous  pustules  occurring,  besides  crusts 
and  scratch  marks.  In  mild  cases  or  early  in  an 
attack,  the  symptoms  are  itching  and  a  few 
papules  or  vesicles.  The  diagnosis  is  established 
by  the  discovery  of  the  cuniculus  or  burrow  left 
by  ihe  female  insect  in  the  skin  in  the  course  of 
depositing  her  eggs.  This  appears  as  a  minute, 
dotted,  bro^vnish -black  line,  curved  or  sinuous, 
from  an  eighth  to  a  half  inch  long,  rarely  several 
inches  long.  These  burrows  may  easily  be  seen 
by  rubbing  a  little  ink  over  the  surface  and  then 
wiping  the  skin  clean.  The  male  insect  remains 
on  the  surface.  The  female  enters  the  skin  at 
once,  and  may  advance  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  a 
day.    See  Itch -Mite. 

Scabies  is  said  by  Bulkley  to  be  uncommon  in 
the  L'nited  States,  forming  but  4.05  per  cent, 
among  200,000  cases  of  skin  disease  collected  by 
the  American  Derma tological  Association.  It  is 
common  in  Europe,  especially  among  the  poor 
and  uncleanly,  though  found  in  all  classes. 
Though  other  places  may  be  first  attacked,  the 
earliest  lesions  are  commonly  found  between  the 
fingers  and  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist. 
The  genital  region,  abdomen,  thighs,  anterior  fold 
of  the  axilla,  as  well  as  all  parts  where  there  is 
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warmth  and  pressure  (as  the  waist  and  but- 
tocks), are  generally  attacked,  and  in  women  the 
neighborhood  of  the  nipples  is  early  invaded  by 
the  eruption.  The  dermatitis  resulting  from  the 
parasite  and  from  the  scratching  caused  by  the 
itching  is  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  skin,  re- 
sembling that  caused  by  heat,  cold,  or  mechanical 
irritants.  The  entrance  of  microorganisms  into 
the  abraded  surface  may  cause  pustular  lesions. 
The  treatment  for  the  condition  is  first  directed 
to  killing  the  insects  and  their  eggs.  This  re- 
sult is  effected  by  the  use  of  sulphur.  Naphthol, 
ichthyol,  oil  of  cade,  and  carbolic  acid  are  also 
used,  to  allay  the  itching  and  reduce  the  inflam- 
mation. Reinfection  from  the  patient's  own 
gloves,  muffs,  bedding,  etc.,  is  possible — an  acci- 
dent which  may  be  obviated  by  baking  or  boiling 
the  articles.    See  Acabus  Folliculokum. 

Diiobie's  Itch,  also  called  Indian,  Chinese,  or 
Burmese  ringworm,  is  a  form  of  tinea  which  at- 
tacks the  ojiposite  and  inner  sides  of  the  thighs 
and  the  region  of  the  genitals,  the  folds  of  the 
buttocks,  the  skin  under  the  breasts  or  in  the 
axilla,  causing  great  suffering  from  the  extreme 
itching  and  tenderness  which  accompany  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption.  This  variety  of  tinea 
(tinea  trichophytina  cruris)  occurs  commonly  in 
warm  climates,  though  found  in  this  country. 
The  treatment  w'hich  seldom  fails  is  the  use  lo- 
cally of  genuine  sulphurous  acid.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  remedy  is  to  be  followed  by  an  oint- 
ment of  tar  and  zinc,  or  compound  tincture  of 
green  soap.     See  also  Babbek's  Itch. 

ITCH.  A  parasitic  disease  of  horses,  dogs,  and 
other  animals.     See  Mange. 

ITCHEN,  ich'en.  A  growing  town  and  suburb 
of  Southampton,  England,  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Itchen.  Population,  in  1891,  8200;  in  1901, 
13,100. 

ITCH-MITE,  Acarus  scabiei,  or  Sarcoptcs 
scabiei.  Although  the  itch  was  undoubtedly 
known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  is 
no  certain  evidence  that  a  mite  was  recognized 
as  the  cause  of  the  disease  earlier  than  by  Aven- 
zoar,  an  Arabian  physician  of  the  tAvelfth  cen- 
tury. Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  till  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  necessarj^  connection  be- 
tween the  disease  and  the  mite  was  universally 
recognized.  During  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  the  existence  of  the  itch-mite  was  dis- 
trusted, until  in  1834  Renucci,  a  Corsican  stu- 
dent, demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  creature. 

The  itch-mite  is  now  a  rare  pest  in  civilized 
communities,  and  in  ordinary  hospital  practice 
a  case  is  reported  only  at  long  intervals.  A  case 
reported  in  1892  by  Dr.  Robert  Hessler,  of  In- 
dianapolis, attracted  much  attention.  The  skin 
of  the  patient  was  estimated  to  contain  7,000,- 
000  eggs  and  2,000,000  mites.  The  itch-mites  of 
the  lower  animals  were  formerly  considered  to 
be  distinct  from  the  species  affecting  human  be- 
ings; but  Raillet,  the  latest  authority,  believes 
them  to  be  only  varieties,  and  it  seems  there- 
fore that  human  beings  may  be  infested  from 
certain  of  the  domestic  animals.  The  true  human 
itch  is  Acarus  scabiei,  now  known  as  Sarcoptes 
scabiei  hominis;  the  Norway  itch,  Sarcoptes  sca- 
biei crustosce;  that  of  the  horse,  Sarcoptes  sca- 
biei equi;  of  the  sheep,  Sarcoptes  scabiei  ovis, 
etc.  All  stages  of  the  parasite  occur  on  the  host, 
upon  which  it  is  absolutely  dependent  for  exist- 
ence. 


The  adult  female  mite  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  male ;  it  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
forms  a  roundish,  grayish-white  corpuscle,  not 
unlike  a  starch-granule;  it  is  about  one-fifth 
of  a  line  in  length,  and  one-seventh  in  breadth. 
When  seen  under  tlie  microscope,  it  presents  a 
truncated  tortoise-like  shape,  and  is  seen  to  be 
studded  with  hairs  and  bristles.  The  head  ter- 
minates in  two  pairs  of  mandibles,  and  these 
mandibles  afford  good  characteristic  distinctions 
of  the  species.  The  males  are  much  scarcer  than 
the  females. 

Consult:  Raillet,  Zoologie  medicate  (Paris, 
1895)  ;  and  Osborn,  Insects  Affecting  Domestic 
Animals  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, 1896).    See  Itch;  Acabus  Folliculobum. 

ITCHWEED,  A  North  American  marsh 
plant  with  poisonous  properties.    See  Hellebore. 

ITENEZ,   e-ta'naz.     A   river   of   Brazil.      See 

GUAPOR^. 

ITETAPAU",  e-ta'ta-piln'.  A  head-hunting 
Malay-Negrito  people  in  Isabela  Province,  Luzon. 
See  Philippine  Islands. 

ITH''ACA,  an  island  of  Greece.     See  Ithaki. 

ITHACA.  A  village  and  the  county-seat  of 
Gratiot  County,  Mich.,  42  miles  north  of  Lansing, 
on  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  (Map:  Michigan,  J 
5).  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  has  iron-works,  potteries,  and  manu- 
factures of  flour,  lumber,  staves,  tubs,  windmills, 
etc.  The  court-house,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $75,000, 
and  the  school  ($25,000) ,  are  the  most  prominent 
buildings.  Population,  in  1890,  1627;  in  1900, 
2020. 

ITHACA.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  60  miles  southwest  of 
Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  on  the 
Lackawanna,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  other  rail- 
roads (Map:  New  York,  D  3).  Its  location  is 
one  of  great  natural  beauty.  In  addition  to  the 
scenery  of  Cayuga  Lake,  that  of  numerous  gorges 
and  waterfalls  in  the  vicinity  adds  to  the  city's 
attractions,  the  most  noted  of  the  falls  being  But- 
termilk, Triphammer,  Ithaca,  and  Taughannock 
falls.  The  last,  215  feet  in  height,  is  the  highest 
waterfall  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Cornell 
University  (q.v.)  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
Cornell  Heights,  about  400  feet  above  and  over- 
looking the  lake  and  the  city.  Among  other  fea- 
tures of  interest  are  several  well-known  prepara- 
tory schools,  Cornell  free  library  (21,000  vol- 
umes) and  reading-room,  Ithaca  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Renwick  Park,  and  three  suspension 
bridges.  Ithaca  is  in  a  productive  farming  re- 
gion. Its  coal  trade  is  extensive,  and  there  are 
manufactures  of  castings,  machinery,  agricultural 
implements,  guns,  calendar  clocks,  salt,  glass, 
wall-paper,  etc.  Under  the  charter  of  1888  the 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  biennially 
elected,  a  council,  and  administrative  officials, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  chosen  by  popular  election,  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  some  such  appointments, 
however,  being  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
council.  Population,  in  1890,  11,097;  in  1900, 
13,136.  Settled  in  1780,  Ithaca  was  variously 
called  'The  Flats,'  'The  City,'  and  'Sodom,'  until 
about  1806,  when  Simeon  De  Witt  gave  it  its 
present  name.  In  1821  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
village,  and  in  1888  was  chartered  as  a  city. 
At  Buttermilk  Falls,  near  Ithaca,  stood  the  Ca- 
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tawba  Indian  village  'Corcorgonel,'  built  about 
1753  and  destroytil  in  1779  (September  24th) 
by  a  division  of  Sullivan's  amiy.  Consult  Sel- 
kreg  (editor).  Landmarks  of  Tompkins  County 
(Syracuse,  1894). 

ITH'AKI  (formerly  Ithaca,  Gk.  'lOiten,  Itka- 
ki).  One  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  situated  east 
of  Cephalonia.  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel  (Map:  Greece,  B  3).  It  is  ob- 
long in  shape,  and  has  an  area  of  about  38  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  ris- 
ing in  the  northern  part  to  an  altitude  of  26(X) 
feet.  The  coasts  are  well  indented,  and  the 
mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  vines,  olives, 
and  other  southern  fruits.  Besides  the  produc- 
tion of  currants  and  oil,  the  natives  also  engage 
in  seafaring  and  fishing.  Administratively,  Ith- 
aki  forms  a  part  of  the  Greek  Nomarchy  of 
Cephalonia.  and  had  in  1896  a  population  of 
11,049.  The  chief  town,  Vathi,  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  bishop,  and  in  1896  had  a  population  of 
4697.  Ithaki  is  celebrated  as  the  home  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  some  cyclopean  ruins  near  Porto  Molo 
are  popularly  reputed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
Castle  of  Ulysses. 

ITHOME,  i-tho'm*  (Lat.,  from  Gk.'Id6ft^).  In 
Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  n\-mphs  by  whom 
the  infant  Zeus  was  nursed.  The  Messenian  hill 
and  fortress  of  the  same  name  were  called  after 
her. 

ITHTJ'BrEL.  ( 1 )  In  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
one  of  the  two  guardian  angels  directed  by  Ga- 
briel to  discover  and  bring  before  him  Satan, 
who  had  surreptitiously  obtained  access  to  the 
Garden  of  Eden  for  the  purpose  of  beguiling 
Adam  and  Eve.  (2)  In  Klopstock's  Messiah,  the 
guardian  angel  of  Judas  Iscariot.  and,  after  his 
fall,  the  second  angel  of  Simon  Peter. 

ITINERANCY  (from  itinerant,  from  Lat. 
itinerari,  to  journey,  from  iter,  OLat.  itiner, 
journey,  from  ire,  Gk.  levoi,  ienai,  Skt.  »,  to  go). 
A  term  applied  to  limited  pastorates  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  system  originated  with 
Wesley.  To  accomplish  what  he  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  revival  of  religion  in  England,  he 
traveled  from  town  to  town,  and,  remaining  but 
a  day  or  two  in  a  place,  adopted  the  plan  of 
commissioning  a  few  competent  men  to  preach 
in  the  societies  which  he  had  organized.  These 
helpers,  as  he  called  them,  rapidly  increased,  but 
the  societies  increasing  still  more  rapidly,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  extend  and  methodize  their 
labors,  and  accordingly  appointed  them  to  defini- 
tive circuits  for  a  year.  At  first  the  whole  coun- 
try was  divided  into  seven  of  these  itinerant 
districts,  and  at  Wesley's  death  there  were 
seventy-two  in  England,  three  in  Wales,  seven  in 
Scotland,  and  twenty-eight  in  Ireland.  The  cir- 
cuits were  long,  and  the  preachers  were  changed 
from  one  circuit  to  another  every  year  or  two. 
The  system  was  well  adapted  to  conditions  in 
America  among  the  feebler  churches,  and  gen- 
erally among  the  frontier  settlements  of  the 
West.  In  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  many  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  North  of  the  United  States. 
The  length  of  time  that  a  minister  might  remain 
in  one  place  was  lengthened,  and  at  the  General 
Conference  held  in  Chicago  in  1900  the  time 
limit  was  removed.,  but  preachers  are  still  ap- 
jwinted  from  year  to  year  by  the  bishop. 


ITINEBABY  (Lat.  itinerarium,  from  iter, 
OLat.  itiner,  journey).  The  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  a  table  of  the  stopping-places  between 
two  places  of  importance,  with  the  distances 
from  one  to  another.  The  itineraries  of  the  an- 
cients contribute  much  to  our  acquaintance  with 
ancient  geography,  and  all  seem  to  date  from 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  the  Itineraria  Antonini 
and  the  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanum.  The//tn- 
eraria  Antonini  are  two  in  number,  the  Itinerari- 
um Procinciarum  and  the  Itinerarium  Mariti- 
mum,  the  former  containing  the  routes  through 
the  Roman  provinces  in  Europe, Asia,  and  Africa; 
and  the  latter  the  principal  routes  of  navigators, 
who  then  sailed  mainly  along  the  coasts.  They 
take  their  name  from  Antoninus  Caracalla,  by 
whom  they  were  first  published,  as  corrected  up 
to  his  time,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  originally 
prepared  at  an  earlier  date.  The  Itinerarium 
Hierosolymitanum  was  drawn  up  A.D.  333,  for 
the  use  of  pilgrims  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux) 
tp  Jerusalem.  Among  other  examples  is  the 
Itinerarium  Alexandri,  in  which  the  route  of 
march  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  laid  down.  A 
collected  edition  of  ancient  Itineraria  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1845  by  lyUrban.  Besides,  the 
Antonine  and  Jerusalem  itineraries  are  edited  by 
Parthey  and  Pinder  (Berlin,  1847);  the  Alex- 
andri by  Volkmann  (Naumburg,  1871)  ;  that  of 
Antoninus  Placentinus  by  Gildemeister  (Berlin, 
1889).  The  famous  so-called  Peutingerian  Table 
(q.v.)  should  be  mentioned  here — a  traveler's 
map  of  all  the  great  highways  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. It  exists  in  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  was  originally  compiled  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century  a.d.,  and  is  published  by  Miller, 
Die  Weltkarte  d'es  Castorius  (Ravensburg,  1888). 
At  the  mineral  springs  Aquce  ApoUinares,  near 
Vicarello,  in  Tuscany,  were  found  four  silver 
cups  in  the  form  of  milestones,  inscribed  with 
lists  of  the  stopping-places  on  the  journey  from 
Gades    (Cadiz)    to  Rome. 

IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.     A 

novel  by  Charles  Reade    (1856). 

ITIUS  PORTirS,  Ishl-Qs  pdr'tus.  The  place 
where  Caesar,  B.C.  55  and  54,  set  out  on  his  expe- 
ditions to  Britain,  probably  the  modem  village 
of  Wissant  or  Duessaut,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
near  Boulogne. 

ITO,  e'td,  HiBOBXTMi,  Marquis  (1840—).  A 
Japanese  statesman,  bom  in  the  Province  of 
Choshiu.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  progressive 
daimio  Mori,  he,  with  Inouye  (q.v.)  and  others, 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Yedo  spies  and 
reached  England,  where  they  spent  two  years  as 
students,  but  hurried  home  to  dissuade  the 
Choshiu  officers  from  war  with  the  combined 
fleet  of  British,  United  States,  Dutch,  and  Freuch 
men-of-war  at  Shimonoseki  (q.v.).  Though  un- 
able to  dissuade  from  fight,  he  assisted  in  the 
negotiations  which  followed,  and  helped  to  open 
the  eyes  and  set  the  faces  of  his  beaten  clans- 
men to  a  new  goal,  the  unity  of  all  Japan  under 
the  Mikado,  with  enlarged  powers  and  with  new 
forms  of  civilization  patterned  after  Western 
models.  In  1871  he  studied  the  coinage  system 
of  the  United  States,  and  his  report  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  a  decimal  system  of  money  and 
the  establishment  of  the  mint  at  Osaka.  As  one 
of  the  vice-ambassadors,  he  accompanied  Iwakura 
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(q.v.)  round  the  world  in  1872,  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  from  the  Powers  some  modification  of  the 
treaties.  In  the  Imperial  Cabinet  as  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  he  was  primarily  efficient  in  hav- 
ing the  railway  from  Yokohama  to  Tokio  built 
and  finished  in  1872.  On  the  death  of  Okuba,  in 
1878,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Home  Office.  He 
again  visited  Europe  in  1878-79,  after  which 
he  was  called,  from  his  admiration  of  things 
German,  the  Japanese  Bismarck.  In  1886  the 
Cabinet  was  reconstructed  according  to  modern 
ideas.  Ito  became  ]\Iinister  President  of  State, 
and  carried  out  radical  economic  reforms  in  every 
department.  For  many  years  he  superintended 
the  reconstruction  of  law  and  the  formation 
of  codes  no  longer  based  on  Chinese  models,  but 
in'harmony  with  those  in  Christendom.  He  per- 
suaded the  Court  to  adopt  foreign  dress.  Several 
years  of  amazing  change  and  progress  followed, 
until  the  conservatives  called  a  halt  in  1888  and 
Ito  retired  to  prepare  the  long-promised  written 
Constitution.  Having  studied  the  constitutions 
of  Western  countries,  he  engaged  in  the  debated 
in  the  Privy  Council,  lasting  over  four  months, 
and  on  February  11,  1889  (the  anniversary  of 
Jimmu  Tenno),  this  magnificent  instrument, 
more  liberal  in  its  provisions  than  some  Euro- 
pean governments  allow,  was  promulgated.  Ito 
is  well  called  'The  Father  of  the  Constitution,' 
and  his  volume  of  Commentaries,  in  illustration 
and  defense  of  Japan's  fundamental  law,  are 
worthy  to  rank  with  The  Federalist.  Again 
called  to  the  Premiership  in  1892,  he  carried  the 
nation  through  the  Chino- Japanese  War  of  1891- 
95,  and  on  resigning  in  favor  of  the  Yamagata 
rSgime  in  1896,  traveled  in  Europe.  He  was  again 
summoned  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Premiership, 
and  under  his  direction  Japan  joined  the  Allies 
in  the  rescue  of  the  legations  in  Peking,  16,000 
men  fully  equipped  serving  under  the  sun-banner. 
He  visited  the  United  States  on  his  way  to  Europe 
in  1901,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale 
University,  and  was  everywhere  welcomed  and 
recognized  as  one  of  the  profoundest  constructive 
statesmen  of  modem  times.  Consult  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  translated  by  Ito  Miyoji   (Tokio,  1889). 

ITRI,  g'tre.  A  town  in  the  Province  of  Ca- 
serta,  Italy,  90  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  and  five 
miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station  at  Formia 
(q.v.)  (Map:  Italy,  H  6).  It  has  a  ruined 
castle  and  house's  built  from  the  masonry  of  the 
ancient  Via  Appia.  It  was  the  home  of  Fra 
Diavolo,  whose  history  is  echoed  in  Auber's 
opera  and  in  Washington  Irving's  The  Inn  of 
Terracina.  Population  (commune),  in  1901, 
5677. 

I-TSTNOt  (A.D.  635-713).  One  of  the  three 
great  Chinese  Buddhist  travelers  in  India.  The 
names  of  the  other  two  were  Fa-Hien  and  Hiuen 
Thsang  (q.v.;  see  also  Hwui-Seng).  I-Tsing  was 
bom  in  the  year  635  at  Fan- Yang,  near  Peking, 
and  he  became  a  devoted  follower  of  the  Buddhist 
religion.  In  671  he  went  on  a  pilgiimage  to 
India,  in  order  to  journey  through  the  holy  land 
of  Buddhism,  and  he  spent  nearly  twenty-five 
years  visiting  scenes  connected  with  Buddha's 
life,  at  the  same  time  collecting  texts  and  mate- 
rial relating  to  the  faith.  He  returned  to  China 
in  695,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  translating,  in  more  than  one  hundred  vol- 
umes, the  treatises  and  books  which  he  had  gath- 


ered. In  this  way  he  became  the  founder  of  a 
school  for  the  study  of  Buddhist  literature  in 
China.  His  work  is  of  special  importance  also 
as  a  record  and  description  of  India  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago  at  the  time  when  he  lived. 
His  death  occurred  in  713.  His  account  of  India 
has  been  translated  by  J.  Takakusu,  A  Record  of 
the  Buddhist  Religion  as  Practiced  in  India  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago  (Oxford,  1896). 

ITTTT,  e-tocy.  A  town  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  situated  in  a  fertile  region  on  the  Tiet6 
River  (Map:  Brazil,  H  8).  It  has  a  Franciscan 
monastery,  a  hospital,  iron  and  bronze  foundries, 
cotton  manufactures,  and  a  trade  in  coffee;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  industrial  centres  of 
Brazil.     Population,  10,000. 

ITURBIDE,  e'toor-Be'oa,  Agustin  de  (1783- 
1824).  Emperor  of  Mexico.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  nobleman  of  Navarre,  who  emigrated  to  New 
Spain  shortly  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  who 
was  born  at  Valladolid  (now  Morelia),  Septem- 
ber 27,  1783.  Don  Agustin  entered  the  army  in 
1798,  and  during  the  insurrection  of  1810  fought 
for  the  Spanish  cause.  He  was  advanced  to  the 
position  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  provinces 
of  Guanajuato  and  Michoacan  in  1816,  but  this 
post  was  soon  taken  away  from  him. 

From  1816  to  1819  Iturbide  was  out  of  the 
military  service.  When  the  Constitution  of  1820 
was  proclaimed,  he  obtained  command  of  the 
Spanish  Army  of  the  South  and  began  a  series 
of  intrigues  with  the  revolutionary  leaders,  whicli 
culminated  in  his  proclamation  of  February  24, 
1821,  the  so-called  'Plan  of  Iguala,'  wherein  com- 
plete independence  of  Spain  under  a  prince  of  the 
royal  family  was  offered  to  the  people.  This 
plan  rapidly  gained  adherents.  From  a  small 
force  of  some  2500  men,  with  which  he  had  left 
Mexico  in  November,  1820,  his  army  had  in- 
creased, by  the  spring  of  1821,  to  6000.  He 
gained  possession  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Puebla,  and 
on  September  21st  entered  the  City  of  Mexico 
at  the  head  of  16,000  men.  The  Viceroy  signed 
a  treaty  with  the  insurgents,  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Iguala,  and  stipulating, 
in  addition,  that  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family  to  occupy  such  a 
position,  the  Mexicans  should  choose  an  emperor 
for  themselves.  A  regency  was  formed,  with 
Iturbide  at  its  head,  and  he  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
A  national  congress  was  convened  at  Mexico. 
The  new  Government  avoided  harsh  measures, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  peace,  but  dissen- 
sions broke  out  in  the  regency,  the  troops  became 
clamorous  for  pay,  and  the  congress  refused  to 
meet  their  wishes.  Iturbide  turned  to  the 
monarchical  party,  and  was  by  them  proclaimed 
Emperor  on  May  18,  1822.  He  was  crowned, 
with  the  title  of  Agustin  I.,  July  21,  1822. 
Harsh  measures  of  repression  led  to  open  rebel- 
lion. On  December  2,  1822,  Santa  Anna,  colonel 
of  a  regiment  stationed  at  Vera  Cruz,  declared  for 
a  republic,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Guer- 
rero and  Bravo  in  the  south.  Iturbide  saw  him- 
self deserted  by  those  in  whom  he  Imd  placed  most 
confidence,  and  sought  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
c'ountry  by  summoning  the  congress  which  he  had 
shortly  before  dissolved.  His  influence,  however, 
had  disappeared,  and  in  March,  1823,  Itur- 
bide offered  his  abdication  to  the  congress.  He  was 
given  a  pension  of  $25,000  and  ordered  to  reside 
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in  Italy.  He  accordingly  left  Mexico,  spent  the 
next  year  in  Italy  and  England,  and  in  May, 
1824,  sailed  for  Mexico  from  London,  unaware 
that  the  Republican  Government  had  outlawed 
hiiu,  and  led  by  the  representations  of  his  par- 
tisans to  believe  that  Mexico  would  rise  in  arms 
to  welcome  hira.  lie  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina, 
July  14th,  but  was  inuuediately  arrested,  taken 
before  the  provincial  congress  of  Tamaulipas, 
condenmed  as  a  traitor  by  that  body,  and  shot 
in  the  public  square  of  the  town  of  Padilla, 
July  19th.  The  Jlexican  Government  provided  a 
pension  for  his  wife,  who  resided  for  a  number 
of  years  in  Philadelphia.  His  grandson,  Agustin, 
was  adopted  by  the  Emperor  ^laximilian  as  his 
heir,  in  1864.  A  full  account  of  Iturbide,  with 
descriptive  lists  of  authorities  cited,  may  be 
found  in  Bancroft,  History  of  Mexico,  vol.  iv. 
(San  Francisco,  1890).  Iturbide's  own  State- 
ment of  Sovie  of  the  Principal  Events  in  the 
Public  Life  of  Agustin  de  Iturbide,  translated  by 
M.  J.  Quin,  was  published  in  London,  1824.  See 
Mexico. 

I'TXJBE'A  AND  THE  I'TUBE'ANS.  A  dis- 
trict and  people  of  ancient  Syria.  In  all  prob- 
ability, in  the  Old  Testament  Jetur  ((Jen.  xxxv. 
15;  I.  Chron.  i.  31;  v.  19)  we  have  the  first 
notice  of  the  Itureans,  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  later  historians  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Syria.  They  were  Arabians  whose  old  home  was 
to  the  northwest  of  Medina,  but  who,  at  a  very 
early  period,  moved  northward  in  search  of  new 
quarters.  Some  time  before  the  Exile  they  came 
in  conflict  with  Israelites  east  of  the  Jordan. 
Aristobulus  I..  King  of  Judea  (B.C.  105-104), 
conquered  certain  bands  who  had  settled  in 
Galilee,  and  compelled  them  to  accept  circum- 
cision or  leave  the  conquered  territory  (.Jo- 
sephus.  Ant.,  XIII.,  xi.  3).  Other  nearly  con- 
temporary notices  (e.g.  Strabo,  XVI.,  ii.  10) 
locate  the  centre  of  Iturean  power  in  the  Leba- 
nons.  Here  these  warlike  Arabians  became  an 
important  element  in  the  troubled  politics  of  the 
first  centuries  B.C.  Their  first  known  ruler  was 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Mennaeus  (c.88-40  B.C.).  His 
capital  was  Chalcis,  in  the  Anti-Lebanon  range. 
He  controlled  the  valley  between  the  Lebanons, 
and  his  influence  extended  nearly  to  Damascus. 
In  B.C.  65  Ptolemy  secured  the  leniency  of  Pom- 
pey  by  a  payment  of  1000  talents.  In  B.C.  40  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Lysanias,  whom  Mark 
Antony  confirmed  in  his  position ;  afterwards 
(B.C.  36),  at  Cleopatra's  instigation,  he  had  him 
killed,  and  gave  his  dominions  to  the  cruel 
and  covetous  Queen.  The  extensive  domain  was 
farmed  out  to  several  petty  tetrarchs.  Chalcis 
was  later  ( A.D.  41 )  given  to  Herod,  a  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great.  Another  portion,  with  its 
capital  at  Abila  ( see  Abiuexe  ) ,  was  ruled  by  the 
Lysanias  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  1.  Another, 
south  of  this,  was  secured  by  Zenodorus.  who  se- 
cretly supported  the  robber  bands  of  Trachonitis. 
Augustus,  therefore,  gave  Trachonitis  to  Herod 
the  Great  to  clear  it  of  robbers,  and  on  the  death 
of  Zenodorus  his  dominions  were  added  to 
Herod's  kingdom.  At  Herod's  death  (B.C.  4) 
they  fell  to  his  son  Philip,  who  is  called  in  Luke 
iii.  1  tetrarch  of  the  Iturejfti  region.  Lltimately 
all  of  these  tetrarchies  were  incorporated  in  the 
Province  of  Sj-ria.  The  Itureans  were  warlike, 
famed  as  archers,  and  from  the  days  of  Csesar 
manv    of    them    served    in    the    Roman    armies. 


Cicero  accused  3kfark  Antony  of  seeking  to  ter- 
rify the  Senate  with  his  Iturean  guards  {Phi- 
lippics, ii.  19,  112;  xiii.  18),  and  cohorts  of 
Iturean  troths  are  frequently  mentioned  on  the 
inscriptions  of  the  first  and  second  centuries. 
Consult:  SchUrer,  History  of  the  Jetcish  People 
in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Appendix  to  Div.  I. 
(New  York,  1896);  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  (New  York,  1896). 

ITXTBUP,  6't\i-r?S5p'.  An  island  of  Japan. 
See  Etobofu. 

ITYS  (Lat,  from  Gk.  Trvf).  In  classical 
mythology,  the  son  of  Tereus  and  Procne,  killed 
by  his  mother,  and  served  in  a  dish  to  his  father. 

ITZA,  it'si.  An  important  people  of  Mayan 
stock,  occupying  the  coimtry  about  I>ake  Pet4n, 
in  Northern  Guatemala.  Tlieir  dialect  is  the 
Maya  proper.  The  ruined  city  of  Chich^n-Itzil 
(q.v.)  in  Yucatan  takes  its  name  from  them,  and, 
according  to  their  own  tradition,  they  removed 
thence  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Maya  kingdom 
about  1420  and  built  a  new  city  on  an  island 
ia  the  lake.  They  were  visited  by  Cortes  in  1525, 
but  maintained  their  independence  until  1697, 
when  their  country  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Ursua,  who  stormed  their  island  capital, 
slaughtering  or  driving  into  the  lake  great  num- 
bers of  their  people,  and  razing  to  the  ground 
the  twenty-one  temples  on  the  island.  Among 
other  spoils  taken  from  the  house  of  the  King 
was  a  library  of  sacred  books,  written  in  hiero- 
glyphics upon  bark  fibre,  and  containing  their 
historical  traditions,  calendars,  and  rituals,  all 
of  which  were  probably  destroyed  by  the  con- 
querors. 

rrZAjmii,  It'sdm-na'.  The  mythic  culture 
hero  of  the  ilaya  of  Yucatan,  who,  according 
to  their  traditions,  ruled  over  them  as  king  at 
an  early  period,  building  cities,  devising  a  code 
of  laws,  and  inventing  their  calendar  and  hiero- 
glyphic system.  He  was  also  claimed  as  a 
teacher  of  agriculture,  a  miraculous  healer,  and 
the  ruler  of  the  winds  and  rains.  His  shrine  at 
Itzamal  was  a  noted  resort  of  pilgrims  through- 
out the  whole  territory  occupied  by  the  tribes  of 
Mayan  stock.  From  the  fact  that  he  is  said  to 
have  come  from  the  East,  and  from  an  analysis 
of  his  various  titles,  among  which  are  'Lord  of 
the  Eye  of  the  Day,'  'Lord  of  the  Wheel  of  the 
Months,'  etc.,  some  scholars  conclude  that  Itzam- 
nfi  is  a  personification  of  light. 

ITZEHOE,  e'tse-ho.  A  town  in  the  Province 
of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Prussia,  situated  on  the 
St  or,  32  miles  northwest  of  Hamburg  (Map: 
Prussia,  C  2).  It  contains  a  twelfth-century 
church,  a  Rathaus  dating  from  1695.  and  a  home 
for  the  aged,  founded  in  1240.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  sugar,  nets,  Portland  cement,  soap, 
textiles,  iron,  chicory,  and  cigars.  There  is  an 
extensive  trade  in  cereals,  cattle,  lumber,  and 
wine.  Population,  in  1890.  12,481;  in  1900,  15.- 
649.  Itzehoe,  the  oldest  city  of  Holstein.  had  its 
origin  in  a  castle  erected  at  the  time  of  CTiar- 
lemagne  as  a  barrier  against  the  Danes.  The 
town  received  Liibeck  rights  in  1238,  and  was  the 
residence  of  the  counts  of  Holstein. 

lUKA,  i-u'k&.  A  town  and  the  coimty-seat  of 
Tishomingo  County,  Miss..  114  miles  east  by 
south  of  Memphis.  Tenn..  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  (Map:  Mississippi.  J  1). 
It  is  known  for  its  mineral  springs,  and  has  a 
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coeduoaticmal  normal  institute.     Population,  in 
1890,  1019;  in  1900,  882. 

On  September  19,  1862,  during  the  Civil  War, 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  a  Federal 
force  of  about  10,000  imder  General  Rosecrans 
and  a  Confederate'  force  of  about  12,000  under 
General  Price,  the  latter  retreating  during  the 
night,  though  neither  side  gained  any  decisive 
advantage.  The  Federal  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  800,  while  that  of  the  Con- 
federates was  about  1400. 

ITJOLirS.  The  son  of  ^neas,  also  called  As- 
canius.  According  to  some,  the  son  of  Ascanius 
bore  the  name  of  lulus. 

FVAN,  Russ.  pron.  e-van'  (Russ.,  John).  The 
name  of  a  number  of  Russian  Czars,  of  whom 
the  most  notable  were  the  third  and  fourth  of 
the  name.— Ivan  III.,  the  Great  (1440-1505), 
succeeded  his  father,  Vasili  the  Blind,  in  1462, 
as  Grand  Prince  of  Muscovy,  a  title  of  pre- 
cedence that  had  been  admitted  by  several  of 
the  Russian  provinces  and  recognized  by  the 
Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  through  whose  fa- 
vor Moscow  had  risen  to  power.  In  spite  of 
two  centuries  of  struggle  with  jealous  neigh- 
bors, it  was  still  a  precarious  power  when 
Ivan  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty.  One  fruitful 
cause  of  Russian  weakness  had  been  the  division 
of  territories.  Ivan  successfully  undertook  to 
bring  back  under  one  sway  the  divided  posses- 
sions of  his  house.  In  1472  he  married  Sophia 
Palseologus,  niece  of  the  last  Byzantine  Em- 
peror, and  she  "taught  him  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  autocracy."  From  this  time  the  double 
Imperial  eagle  of  Byzantium  took  its  place  in 
the  Russian  arms,  and  Russia  claimed  to  be  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Constantinople  as  head  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Greek  Church.  Ivan 
forced  to  submit  to  his  supremacy  the  rival 
princes  of  Tver,  Yaroslav,  Riazan,  and  Rostov, 
and  the  republics  of  Novgorod  the  Great  and 
Viatka.  With  Russia  well  consolidated,  Ivan 
was  powerful  enough  to  throw  off  the  Tatar 
yoke,  which  had  rested  upon  Russia  for  nearly 
two  centviries  and  a  half.  Ivan  then  turned 
against  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  great  rivals  of 
Russia  on  the  west,  and  Avaged  two  indecisive 
wars,  which  resulted,  nevertheless,  in  reuniting 
to  Russia  some  of  its  ancient  territory.  Ivan 
opened  diplomatic  relations  with  other  European 
countries,  sending  envoys  to  the  Emperor,  to 
Hungary,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Sultan.  He  died  in  1505,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Vasili   (or  Basil). 

Ivan  IV.,  the  Terrible  ( 1530-84) ,  son  of  Vasili, 
was  three  years  of  age  when  his  father  died,  his 
mother,  Helena  Glinski,  being  left  as  regent. 
She  died  in  1538,  and  the  Government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  turbulent  boyars,  the  chief  of  whom 
had  been  sovereign  princes  before  they  Avere  re- 
duced to  submission  and  made  Muscovite  cour- 
tiers by  Ivan's  immediate  predecessors.  These 
carried  affairs  with  a  high  hand  until  1543,  when 
Ivan,  under  the  influence  of  the  Metropolitan, 
Macarius,  overthrew  his  tyrants  and  became  the 
master  in  his  own  domains.  In  1547  he  took  the 
title  of  Czar  (q.v.).  His  marriage  with  Anas- 
tasia,  of  the  House  of  Romanoff  (q.v.),  prepared 
the  way  for  the  greatness  of  that  family.  After 
the  great  fire  of  Moscow  and  the  ensuing  revolt 
of  the  people  in  1547,  Ivan,  who  had  been  violent 
and  heedless   of   the   responsibilities   of  govern- 


ment, took  two  new  councilors,  Silvester,  a  priest, 
and  Adatcheff,  a  man  of  the  people,  and  radically 
changed  his  ways.  The  organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  improved,  the  laws  were  codified, 
and  various  internal  improvements  were  made. 
In  1552  Kazan  was  conquered,  and  within  a  few 
years  the  last  remnant  of  the  Tatar  power  was 
gone,  the  conquest  of  Astrakhan  following  close 
upon  that  of  Kazan.  The  Cossacks  (q.v.)  of  the 
Don  were  brought  under  control  in  1553.  Eng- 
lish navigators,  seeking  a  northwest  passage 
through  the  Arctic  Ocean,  landed  on  the  shores 
of  the  White  Sea,  found  their  way  to  the  Court 
of  the  Czar,  were  well  received,  and  carried  back 
messages  to  England  Avhich  led  to  the  opening 
of  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  between  Rus- 
sia and  England.  In  1558  Ivan  made  war  on 
the  Knights  Sword-bearers,  who  held  sway  in 
Livonia  and  other  Baltic  regions.  His  forces 
were  victorious,  and  Narva,  Dorpat,  and  many 
other  towns  fell  into  his  hands.  The  Knights 
Sword-bearers  obtained  the  support  of  Poland, 
to  which  power  they  ceded  Livonia.  In  1563 
Ivan  in  person  invaded  Lithuania  and  took  Po- 
lotsk, and  in  1566  the  Polish  King,  Sigismund 
Augustus,  was  forced  to  conclude  a  disadvanta- 
geous truce.  About  the  time  that  Ivan  entered 
upon  these  wars,  Silvester  and  Adatcheff,  who 
had  been  drawn  into  Court  intrigues,  were  dis- 
graced and  imprisoned.  This  led  to  plots  against 
the  Court  on  the  part  of  their  friends.  Ivan 
took  prompt  measures  to  put  down  the  rebellious 
boyars,  but  this  was  not  accomplished  without 
many  executions  and  cruelties  which  have  given 
to  Ivan  IV.  his  well  -  known  sobriquet.  The 
Terrible.  By  1572  he  was  master  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  the  indiscriminate  executions  ceased. 
The  Krim  Tatars,  aided  by  the  Turks,  broke 
through  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  Muscovite 
territory  in  1569,  and  in  1571  they  advanced  to 
the  gates  of  Moscow.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  they  suffered  a  great  defeat.  Ivan 
stood  tAvice  as  a  candidate  for  the  croAvn  of 
Poland,  the  second  time  (1575)  being  defeated 
by  Stephen  Bathory  (q.v.).  Under  this  able 
King  the  Poles  made  war  upon  Russia,  AA'hich  had 
at  the  same  time  to  contend  against  the  armies 
of  SAA-eden.  In  1582  peace  Avas  arranged  through 
the  mediation  of  a  Papal  emissary.  Ivan  lost 
Polotsk  and  his  conquests  on  the  Baltic,  from 
which  Rvissia  Avas  destined  to  be  shut  out  until 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  event  of  most 
lasting  influence  in  Ivan's  reign  Avas  the  beginning 
of  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  under  the  Cossack  Yer- 
mak.  ( See  Siberia  ;  Yermak.  )  Acts  of  cruelty  that 
are  probably  unsurpassed  in  history  are  asso- 
ciated Avith  Ivan's  name.  Upon  the  rebellious 
cities  of  Novgorod,  Tver,  and  Moscoav  he  Avreaked 
the  onost  sanguinary  vengeance,  and  in  fits  of 
passion  he  slaughtered  those  Avho  Avere  nearest  to 
him,  including  his  eldest  son  and  heir  (1581). 
These  outbursts  of  homicidal  fury  Avere  often  suc- 
ceeded by  moods  of  sincere  repentance,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  poAverful  Czar,  of  his 
OAvn  AvilJ,  performed  penance  for  his  sins  before 
his  people.  NotAvithstanding  his  bloodthirsty  na- 
ture this  autocrat  AAas  not  altogether  without 
enlightened  notions  regarding  government,  and 
he  exerted  himself  to  raise  the  level  of  ciA'ili- 
zation  among  his  people.  Ivan  Avas  married  seven 
times,  his  second  Avife  being  a  Tatar  princess.  He 
died  in  1584,  leaving  only  tAVO  young  sons  as  heirs 
of  the  turbulent  realm  his  severity  had  only  half 
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subdued.  Consult:  Pierling,  Rome  et  Moscou, 
10^7-79  (Paris.  1883)  ;  id.,  In  Xonce  du  Pope  en 
Moscovitc   (Paris,  1885).     See  Russia. 

I'VANHOE.  A  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1819),  and  the  name  of  the  hero.  The  scene  is 
England  in  tlie  time  of  Richard  I. 

IVAN"  IVANOVITCH,  *-van'  ^va'nd-vlch 
(Ru3s.,  John  Johnson).  A  fictitious  personage 
typical  of  Russian  character,  as  Brother  Jonathan 
and  Uncle  Sam  are  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  John  Bull  of  the  English.  See  Xa- 
TioNAi-  Nicknames. 

IVANOVO-VOZNESENSK,  *-va'n^vo  vaz'- 
ny^sy^nsk'.  A  manufacturing  towTi  of  Russia, 
in  tl>e  Government  of  Vladimir,  situated  on  the 
river  Uvod,  82  miles  by  rail  north  of  \1adimir 
(Map:  Russia,  F  3).  It  consists  of  the  village 
of  Ivanovo  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
Voznesonsk  on  the  left  bank,  incorporated  in  1871 
as  the  town  of  Ivanovo- Voznesensk.  It  is  an  im- 
portant centre  of  the  Russian  cotton  manufacture, 
which  gives  employment  to  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, not  only  of  the  town,  but  also  of  the 
surrounding  district.  There  are  also  large  cot- 
ton-printing establishments  in  the  town.  The 
annual  production  exceeds  $5,000,000.  Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk  is  connected  by  a  branch  line  with 
the  Moscow  and  Xizhni-Xovgorod  Railway.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1897,  53.900.  Peter  the  Great  estab- 
lished here  the  first  cloth-weaving  mill  \mder 
foreign  management. 

IVES,  Levi  SnxiMAX  (1797-1867).  An  Ameri- 
can theologian.  He  was  born  at  Meriden,  Conn. ; 
was  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm  in  Turin, 
X.  Y. ;  served  during  the  first  year  of  the  War  of 
1812,  and  studied  at  Hamilton  College;  but  in 
1819  left  the  Presbyterian  for  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  after  study  in  New  York  was  or- 
dained in  1823.  He  preached  at  Trinity  Church, 
Philadelphia,  from  1823  to  1827:  at  Christ 
Church,  Lancaster.  Pa.,  in  1827 :  and  in  Christ 
Church,  New  York,  until  1831.  when  he  became 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  There  his  Tractarian 
views  brought  him  into  trouble;  he  recanted,  but 
again  embraced  them;  and  was  declared  deposed 
by  his  act  of  submission  to  the  Pope  in  1852.  His 
apologia,  The  Trials  of  a  Mind  in  Its  Progress 
to  Catholicism,  was  published  in  1854.  Ives  be- 
came professor  in  Saint  Joseph's  Seminary,  and 
was  prominent  in  the  charitable  work  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

tVTZA,  or  teiZA,  e'sJ-thS.  The  larger  of  the 
two  Pityusie  Isles  of  the  Balearic  group,  belong- 
ing to  Spain  (Map:  Spain,  F  3).  It  is  situated 
al»out  60  miles  from  the  mainland  and  56  miles 
southwest  of  the  island  of  Majorca.  Area, 
about  230  square  miles.  The  island  is  mountain- 
ous and  well  wooded,  with  fertile  valleys.  The 
principal  industry  is  the  production  of  salt  by 
the  evaporation  of  sea-water  led  into  large  shal- 
low lagoons.  The  population  was  23.648  in  1900. 
The  chief  to^vn,  Iviza,  on  the  southeastern  coast, 
has  a  fair  harbor,  and  a  large  trade  in  salt,  of 
which  it  exports  80,000  tons  annually.  Popula- 
tion, in  1900.  6404. 

IVO  OF  CHARTRES,  shar'tr'.  Sat:?t  (c.l040- 
1116).  A  mediiTPval  Churchman,  Bishop  of  Char- 
tres.  sometimes  called  Yvo  Camotensis.  He  was 
bom  in  Beauvais,  studied  at  Bee.  rose  to  the 
provostship  of  the  Canonry  of  Saint  Quentin 
in  Beauvais,  and  in  1090  was  consecrated  Bishop 


of  Chartres  by  Pope  Urban  II.  He  died  at 
Chartres,  December  23,  1116.  Ivo  is  one  of  the 
heroic  figures  in  French  medieval  history,  ap- 
pearing now  as  the  dauntless  opponent  of  royal 
injustice,  and  now  as  the  equally  determined  foe 
to  clerical  wrongdoing.  In  Urban  II.  and  his 
successor,  Paschal  II.,  he  had  warm  friends  and 
protectors.  He  figures  in  the  great  investiture 
controversy  of  his  time  as  one  of  the  mediating 
and  mollifying  forces,  endeavoring  to  see  that 
both  Church  and  State  were  properly  treated. 
(See  Ix\'EsriTURE.)  He  compiled  a  collection  of 
canon  law  which  is  one  ot  the  most  important 
precedents  to  Gratian's.  His  letters  are  one  of 
the  sources  for  the  history  of  his  time ;  a  French 
translation  was  published  at  Chartres,  1885.  His 
works  are  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.,  clxi.,  clxii. 

IVOBY  (OF.  ivurie,  iroire,  Fr.  ivoire.  It. 
atario,  ^IL.  ehureum,  from  I.At.  eftiir,  ivory,  from 
Egypt,  ahu,  ab,  Copt,  ehou,  ehu,  elephant).  The 
name  formerly  given  to  the  main  substance  of  the 
teeth  of  all  animals, but  it  is  now  restricted  to  that 
modification  of  dentine  or  tooth-substance  which 
in  transverse  sections  shows  lines  of  diflferent 
colors  nmning  in  circular  arcs,  and  forming  by 
their  decussation  minute  lozenge-shaped  spaces. 
By  this  character,  which  is  represented  by  every 
portion  of  any  transverse  section  of  an  elephant's 
tusk,  true  ivory  may  be  distinguished  from  every 
other  kind  of' tooth-substance,  and  from  every 
counterfeit,  whether  derived  from  tooth  or  bone. 
Although  no  other  teeth,  except  those  of  the 
elephant,  present  this  characteristic,  many  other 
animals,  such  as  the  walrus,  narwhal,  and  hippo- 
potamus, possess  teeth,  horns,  or  tusks  which, 
from  their  large  size  and  from  their  density,  can 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  arts  as  those 
for  which  true  ivory  is  employed.  In  the  case 
of  the  elephant  the  tusk  is  formed  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  upper  incisor,  while  the  tusk  of 
the  hippopotamus  and  other  animals  is  a  pro- 
longed canine.  Perhaps  with  the  ancients  'ivory* 
was  used  in  the  broader  sense,  for  Pliny  tells  us 
that  in  Ethiopia  ivory  was  so  plentiful  that  it 
was  used  for  door-posts,  fences,  and  cattle-stalls. 
Tlie  ivory  of  the  tusks  of  the  African  elephant 
is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  manu- 
facturer, <m  account  of  its  greater  density  and 
whiteness.  The  tusks  are  yellow  or  brown  on  the 
outside,  but  inside  are  snowy  white.  The  tusks 
are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  ounces  in  weight  to 
more  than  170  pounds  each.  Russia  obtains  large 
quantities  from  the  tusks  of  fossil  elephants. 
This  product,  called  fossil  ivory,  is  composed  of 
calcium  phosphate,  64;  organic  matter,  24; 
water,  11.15;  calcium  carbonate,  0.10.  There  are 
various  chemical  processes  by  which  it  may  be 
dyed  various  colors,  as  black,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
red,  and  violet.  Ivory  articles  can  be  made  flexi- 
ble and  semi-transparent  by  immersion  in  a  solu- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.130, 
till  they  become  translucent.  They  are  then  to  be 
taken  out,  washed  with  water,  and  dried  with  a 
soft  cloth,  when  they  are  found  to  be  as  flexible 
as  leather.  They  harden  on  exposure  to  dry  air, 
but  resume  their  pliancy  when  immersed  in  hot 
water.  The  opacity  and  elasticity  of  old  ivory 
may  sometimes  be  restored  by  boiling  it  in  gela- 
tin' but  no  satisfactory  method  for  restoring 
its  whiteness  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  tusks  of  the'  elephant  have  from  very  early 
periods  constituted  an  important  article  of  trade. 
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in  consequence  of  their  great  beauty  as  a  ma- 
terial for  ornamental  manufactures,  and  even 
works  of  fine  art.  Ivory  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Solomon  had  a  throne  of 
ivory  and  gold.  The  Egyptians  and  Assyrians 
made  much  use  of  this  material  in  ornamental 
work.  With  the  Greeks  it  became  a  most  im- 
portant material,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  sculp- 
tor Phidias  a  statue  was  produced  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  of  such  marvelous  beauty  and 
imposing  majesty  that  it  was  considered  a  mis- 
fortune to  die  without  having  seen  it.  The 
pupils  of  Phidias  made  many  of  these'  colossal 
images  (chryselephantine  statues),  the  bodies 
being  in  ivory  and  the  drapery  in  gold.  It  was 
also  extensively  used  by  the  Romans,  who  were 
supplied  fram  Africa,  and  by  them  its  use  was 
diffused  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

During  tlie  Renaissance  ivory  was  much  used 
for  inlaid  work  in  furniture',  and  the  art  of 
carving  it  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  skill. 
Caskets,  statuettes,  mirror-cases,  chess-men,  and 
many  other  articles  were  made  of  this  material. 
The  town  of  Dieppe  in  France'  has  had  its  ivory 
factories  since  the  fifteenth  century.  At  present  the 
demand  for  ivory  is  increasing,  owing  to  the 
great  taste  and  skill  of  some  of  the  artists  who 
work  in  this  material,  and  as  the  supply  in- 
creases but  very  slowly,  it  is  likely  to  become 
very  costly.  The  art  of  working  in  ivory  doubt- 
less had  its  origin  in  India,  where  it  has  always 
been  a  much  valued  material.  In  China  and 
Japan,  especially  the  former  country,  the  deco- 
rative value  of  ivory  is  highly  prized,  and  an 
infinite  care  and  patience  are  shown  by  the 
Chinese   in  his  carving  on  this  material. 

In  Europe  and  America,  however,  ivory  has 
many  uses  and  a  very  high  commercial  value, 
outside  the  realm  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  manu- 
factured principally  into  billiard  -  balls,  piano- 
keys,  combs,  knife-handles,  a,nd  numerous  fancy 
articles.  Ivory  is  difficult  to  cut,  requiring  the 
hardest  and  sharpest  tools,  but  it  is  easily  sawed 
or  filed.  Large  plates  of  veneer  are  obtained  by 
cutting  a  spiral  shaving  round  the  tusks  with 
what  is  known  as  a  'reciprocating  saw.'  It  is 
polished  with  various  powders.  Every  scrap  of 
material  is  saved  in  the  manufacture  of  ivory, 
the  scraps,  shavings,  and  dust  being  converted 
into  ivory  black  or  artists'  pigments. 

The  tusks  of  the  African  elephant  furnish  at 
once  the  greatest  and  best  parts  of  the  ivory  of 
commerce,  very  little  now  coming  from  India. 
African  tusks  sometimes  reach  a  length  of  9 
feet  and  weigh  100  pounds.  Those  of  the  Indian 
elephant  are  smaller,  averaging  under  50  pounds. 
Tusks  of  extinct  mammoths  have  been  found  12 
feet  long  and  weighing  200  pounds.  Africa  ex- 
ports about  1,764,000  pounds  of  ivory  annually, 
the  product  being  distributed  as  follows:  Zan- 
zibar, 441,000  pounds;  Niger  territories,  166,000 
pounds;  Gaboon,  Lagos,  etc.,  165,000  pounds; 
Mozambique,  220,000  pounds;  Loanda  and  Ben- 
guela,  221,000  pounds;  Cape  Colony,  110,000 
pounds;  Egypt,  331,000  pounds;  Red  Sea  Coast, 
110,000  pounds.  The  principal  markets  are  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  and  Antwerp. 

IVORY,  Vegetable.  The  fruit  of  a  hand- 
some palm,  Phytelephas  Macrocarpa,  which  grows 
in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Magdalena,  and  in  other  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica.    The   stem    is   short   and   procumbent,   but 


from  its  crown  is  developed  a  magnificent  tuft 
of  light-green  pinnated  leaves,  which  rise  like 
immense  ostrich-feathers  to  a  height  of  from  30 
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to  40  feet.  The  flowers  are  on  a  crowded  spadix, 
and  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla.  The  fruit, 
which  is  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  consists  of 
six  or  more  four-celled  aggregated  drupes,  and 


a,  NUTS  IN  husk;  b,  A  shelled  nut. 

contains  numerous  somewhat  triangular  nuts  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg.  The  kernels  of  these  nuts, 
called  corrozzo  nuts  in  commerce,  are  so  hard 
and  white,  and  resemble  ivory  so  greatly,  that 
the  name  vegetable  ivory  is  particularly  appli- 
cable. They  have  of  late  come  into  extensive  use 
with  turners  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  um- 
brella-handles, and  small  trinkets. 

IVORY,  Sir  James  (1765-1842).  A  Scotch 
raathematician,  born  at  Dundee,  and  educated  at 
the  University  of  Saint  Andrews,  where  he  ex- 
hibited special  proficiency  in  mathematics,  and 
graduated  M.A.  in  1784.  In  1786,  after  further 
study  at  Edinburgh,  he  abandoned  the  theological 
career  for  which  he  was  preparing,  taught  in  the 
Dundee  Academy  for  three  years,  and  from  178!) 
to  1804  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  as  man- 
ager and  partner  of  a  flax-spinning  mill.  In  his 
leisure  hours,  however,  he  continued  his"  mathe- 
matical studies ;  became  known  by  learned  con- 
tributions to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  in  1804  received  the  appointment  of  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  College, 
then  at  Marlow,  Buckinghamshire.  He  retired 
in  1819  on  a  pension  which  was  augmented  in 
1831,  when  he  was  knighted.  His  essays  and 
memoirs,  published  from  1796  to  1842,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Edinburgh 
and  London,  evince  remarkable  and  acute  analyt- 
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ical  power.  His  resolution  of  the  attractions  of 
ellipsoids,  enunciated  in  1809,  has  been  known 
t'ver  since  as  'Ivory's  theorem.'  In  1814  he  re- 
t-eived  the  Copley  Medal  from  the  Royal  Society 
for  "a  new  method  of  determining  a  comet's 
orbit;"  in  1826  the  royal  medal  for  a  i>aper  on 
refractions,  which  was  eult^ized  by  Laplace  for 
its  masterly  analysis;  and  again  in  1839  the 
royal  medal  for  his  "Theorj-  of  Astronomical  Re- 
fractions." He  was  elected  to  honorary  member- 
ship in  the  most  learned  societies  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  lands. 

IVOBYBILL.  The  great  Southern  woodpeck- 
er (Campephilus  principalis),  now  confined  to 
the  cypress  swamps  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  near- 
ly extinct.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tribe, 
and  so  impressed  Linn6  by  its  size  (length,  20 
inches)  and  grandeur,  that  he  called  it  'prince.' 


■BAD  or  ITOBTBU.I.. 


Its  plumage  is  glossy  black,  with  the  secondary 
and  shorter  primaries  pure  white,  and  a  white 
stripe  down  each  side  of  the  neck  and  along  the 
scapulars,  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 
The  long  crest  of  the  male  is  scarlet,  but  that  of 
the  female  is  bluish-black;  the  bill  is  ivory-yel- 
low, straight,  and  chisel-like,  capable  of  drilling 
holes  in  hard  wood,  and  reaching  the  deeply 
buried  grubs  upon  which  it  mainly  feeds.  This 
fine  species  was  formerly  a  resident  from  the  Po- 
tomac and  Ohio  rivers  southward,  and  the  early 
ornithologists  have  much  to  say  of  it.  Audubon 
says  its  food  included  grapes,  and  that  its  nest 
was  a  hole,  like  that  of  other  woodpeckers,  dug 
by  the  alternate  labor  of  both  mates,  always  in  a 
living  tree.  He  remarks  its  graceful  flight — ^the 
bird  seems  merely  to  swing  itself  from  the  top 
of  one  tree  to  that  of  another  in  an  elegantly 
curved  line;  and  describes  its  notes  as  clear, 
loud,  yet  very  plaintive.  These  birds  were  never 
very  numerous,  since  they  were  constantly  killed 
by  the  Indians,  who  valued  highly  their  heads  as 
ornaments  and  as  symbols  of  dignity  and  courage. 
The  frontiersmen,  with  barbaric  love  of  color, 
copied  the  custom,  and  adorned  their  shot- 
pouches  and  caps  with  the  gaudy  crests,  and 
ignorant  Southern  farmers  killed  them  and  all 
woodpeckers  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  they 
were  destroying  the  forest  trees. 

IVOBY-CABVING.  Under  this  head  must  be 
included  sculpture  in  bone,  in  vegetable,  in  wal- 
rus or  narwhal  ivory,  and  in  fossil  ivory,  as  well 
as  that  carved  in  the  ivory  of  the  elephant.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  whole  subject  of  delicate  and 
minute  ornamental  carving,  except  as  done  in 
wood  and  in  fine  hard  stones.  Pieces  of  reindeer- 
horn,  as  well  as  bone,  are  found  with  incised 
carvings  on  them  under  prehistoric  remains;  but 
horn  is  not  often  cut  with  the  sharp  tool   for 


decorative  purposes;  it  in  usually  softened  and 
molded.  In  Lgj'ptian  tombs  there  have  been 
found  statuettes,  handles  of  weapons,  boxes,  and 
the  like,  very  delicately  sculptured;  and  others 
have  been  found  in  Nineveh,  especially  tablets 
carved  with  significant  figures  in  low  relief. 
Some  of  the  Egj-ptian  pieces  were  of  a  time  as 
early  as  2000  B.C.;  those  of  Nineveh,  of  the  tenth 
century  B.C.  The  most  famous  use  of  ivory  in 
antiquity  was  in  connection  with  the  chrjsele- 
phantine  (q.T.)  statues,  of  which,  however,  no 
remains  are  left. 

There  are  many  carved  ivories  of  the  later 
Roman  Imperial  time;  consular  diptychs  and 
other  tablets  for  writing,  with  bas-reliefs  at  the 
top  and  on  the  back.  The  history  of  sculpture 
during  the  times  of  degeneration  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  centurj*  can  best  be  studied  by 
means  of  these  small  but  highly  finished  works. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  the  diptychs  were 
still  made,  and  there  was  much  use  of  ivory  in 
book-covers,  as  in  the  later  ^liddle  Ages. 

The  earlier  Middle  Ages  used  oblong  caskets, 
made  of  solid  blocks  of  ivory  on  the  exterior,  or 
of  bone;  or,  in  some  cases,  made  of  wood,  which 
was  concealed  by  the  carved  plates  of  ivory  which 
cover  the  exterior.  The  backs  of  mirrors  also 
and  mirror-cases  were  made  of  this  material,  and 
elaborately  carved  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
Purely  devotional  objects,  too,  were  made,  such 
as  shrines,  tabernacles,  and  the  like;  and  dip- 
tychs mounted  with  silver  or  silver-gilt  hinges 
and  clasps  were  manufactured  for  travelers,  in 
which  the  preferred  scenes  and  incidents  were 
represented;  thus,  one  might  be  devoted  to  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  and  another  to  the  legend  of 
some  saint.  The  heads  of  pastoral  staves  and 
crosiers  are  sometimes  of  this  material  and 
elaborately  carved.  The  finest  pieces  of  mediaeval 
work  in  these  materials  are,  however,  the  ad- 
mirable statuettes,  such  as  those  of  the  Madonna 
holding  the  Child,  one  of  which,  small  but  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  is  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum;  while  another,  perhaps  the  fin- 
est ivory  carving  known,  is  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
little  tTiurch  of  Saint  Pons,  at  Villeneuve-les- 
Avignon  on  the  Rh6ne.  This  astonishing  piece 
is  admirably  adorned  with  delicate  painting  and 
gilding ;  it  is  of  unusually  great  size,  and  belongs 
to  the  finest  sculpture  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

A  few  pieces  of  carved  ivory  and  bone  of  Sara- 
cenic or  Moorish  work  have  reached  Europe; 
but  of  Asiatic  art,  by  far  the  best  known  and 
the  most  valuable  is  that  of  China  and  Japan. 
Japanese  art  seems  indeed  to  have  followed  its 
strong  predilection  for  minuteness  in  undertak- 
ing the  artistic  treatment  of  very  small  masses 
of  these  hard  materials.  The  little  netsukes  are 
more  often  of  ivory  than  of  any  other  substance, 
and  their  almost  infinite  variety  and  their 
spirited  character  are  well  known.  Less  known 
are  the  highly  wrought  boxes  carved  with  re- 
liefs, both  hi^  and  low,  and  adorned  with  little 
figures  in  the  round  which  serve  as  knobs  for  the 
cover,  or  even  for  the  feet  of  the  piece. 

In  modem  Europe,  beginning  with  the  six- 
teenth century,  portraits  in  relief  were  common : 
these  being  carved  in  ivory  with  great  fineness, 
and  sometimes  delicately  colored  in  the  costume, 
the  eyes  and  hair,  and  the  accessories.  The  whole 
school  of  ivory-carving  is  known  by  the  name  of 
'Dieppe  ivories,'  these  being  generally  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  most  commonly  portrait 
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busts  or  statuettes  of  mythological  or  Christian 
subject.  Consult:  Wyatt,  Notices  of  Sculpture  in 
Ivory  (London,  1856)  ;  Maskell,  Ivories,  Ancient 
and  Mediceval  (ib.,  1875)  ;  Graeven,  Friihchrist- 
liche  und  mittelaltcrliche  Elfenbeimoerke  (Vien- 
na, 1901). 

IVORY  COAST.  A  French  possession  in 
West  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  French 
Colony  of  Senegal  and  the  French  Military  Ter- 
ritories (about  parallel  10°  X.),  on  the  east  by 
the  British  Gold  Coast,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  and  on  the  west  by  Liberia.  The  length 
of  shore-line  is  about  400  miles,  with  Cape  Pal- 
mas  on  the  west.  The  area  is  estimated  at  125,500 
square  miles.  Tlie  coast  is  flat,  and  bordered  in  the 
eastern  part  along  the  gulf  by  lagoons,  of  which 
the  Grand  Lahou,  the  Grand  Bassam,  and  the 
Assini  are  the  largest.  The  only  good  approach 
for  ships  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Komoe.  The 
coast  strip  is  generally  about  35  miles  wide. 
The  plateau  of  the  interior  is  covered  to  a  large 
extent  with  impassable  forests — the  chief  mate- 
rial resource  of  the  colony,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ploration and  development.  The  forest  region 
is  interspersed  with  large  stretches  of  savannas, 
which  characterize  especially  the  Baule  district. 
The  country  becomes  gradually  higher  through 
the  Kong  territory,  being  highest  in  the  Mina, 
the  region  of  the  northern  boundary.  The  Caval- 
ly  River  forms  the  western  boundary.  The  Ban- 
dama,  Sassandra,  Songan,  and  Tanno  are  the 
other  rivers,  none  of  them  of  much  commercial 
value. 

The  climate  is  generally  hot  and  unhealthful. 
The  year  is  divided  into  four  seasons.  The  main 
rainy  season  lasts  from  March  to  July,  with  a 
mean  temperature  of  nearly  82°  F. ;  a  short  dry 
season  continues  through  August  and  September, 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  79°  ;  during  October 
and  November  there  are  rains  again,  and  a  rise 
in  the  average  temperature  to  over  81°;  in  De- 
cember the  hot  and  dry  season  sets  in,  with  a 
mean  temperature  of  over  82°.  The  vegetation 
is  exceedingly  rich,  and  the  forests  abound  with 
coffee  and  resinous  plants,  oil-palms,  and  dye- 
woods.  The  chief  products  of  the  colony  are  palm 
oil  and  kernels,  mahogany,  and  rubber.  Ivory  and 
gold-dust  are  also  exported.  The  natives  cultivate 
corn  and  rice.  Coffee  cultivation  promises  to 
be  important.  The  commerce  has  increased  re- 
markablv  during  the  last  few  vears,  having  risen 
from  $538,480  in  1890  to  $3,311,000  in  1900,  the 
exports  for  the  latter  year  amounting  to  $1,558,- 
396.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  trade  is  with 
France.  Grand  Bassam  and  Grand  Lahou  are 
the  chief  commercial  points,  the  former  having 
direct  communication  with  France.  The  colony 
is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an 
administrative  council.  The  local  Government  is 
under  the  Governor-General  of  French  West  Af- 
rica (q.v.).  The  colony  is  divided  into  fourteen 
circles.  The  budget  balanced  in  1901  at  $368,244, 
and  the  colony  is  self-supporting.  The  seat  of 
administration  is  Bingerville,  formerly  called 
Adjame.  Official  estimates  place  the  population 
at  2,250,000.  The  chief  tribes  on  the  coast  are 
the  Apollonians  and  the  Los.  The  tribes  of  the 
forest  region  are  on  a  very  low  plane  of  civiliza- 
tion, cannibalism  being  practiced  in  some  parts. 

French  occupation  of  the  Ivory  Coast  dates 
from  1842.   Forts  were  then  established  at  Grand 


Bassam,  Assini,  and  Dalu.  They  were  evacuated 
in  1870,  and  reoccupied  in  1885,  when  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  interior  was  begun.  As  a  result 
of  Captain  Binger's  expedition  during  1885-87, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  interior  came  under 
the  protectorate  of  France,  and  with  the  con- 
quest of  Samory's  domains  after  a  five  years' 
resistance  French  supremacy  became  practically 
established  over  the  entire  country. 

Consult:  Wahl,  Nouvelle  geographic  generate 
de  la  France  et  les  colonies  (Paris,  1901)  ;  Petit, 
Les  colonies  frangaises  (Paris,  1901). 

IVORY-SHELL.  A  gastropod  of  the  genus 
Eburna,  so  called  from  its  white,  solid,  smooth 
shell.  The  epidermis  is  usually  wanting.  The 
white  shell  is  sometimes  spotted  with  dark  red, 
and  the  animal  is  spotted  like  the  shell.  The 
species  inhabit  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  as 
well  as  the  coasts  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Japan,  China,  and  Australia. 

IVREA,  e-vra'a.  A  city  in  the  Province  of 
Turin,  Italy,  38  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Turin, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  Roman  bridge  (Map:  Italy, 
B  2 ) .  It  has  an  extensive  castle,  now  used  as  a 
prison,  and  a  cathedral  (often  restored),  a  semi- 
nary, a  lyceum,  and  a  gymnasium.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  Ivrea  markets  wine,  grain,  and 
fruit,  spins  silk  and  weaves  cotton,  and  has  iron- 
works and  dye-works.  The  ancient  Eporedia  was 
colonized  by  the  Romans  in  c.c.  100,  to  command 
the  roads  over  the  Great  and  Little  Saint  Ber- 
nard. The  town  was  the  capital  of  the  Mar- 
graviate  of  Ivrea  which  Charlemagne  substituted 
for  the  Lombard  Duchy.  The  margraves  of  Ivrea, 
Berengar  II.,  his  son,  Adalbert  II.,  and  Arduin 
of  Ivrea,  were  raised  to  the  Italian  throne.  The 
last  was  finally  obliged  to  yield  before  Henry  II., 
who  in  1019  annexed  the  margraviate  to  the  Em- 
pire. In  1248  Ivrea  was  given  as  a  fief  to  Count 
Thomas  of  Savoy,  to  whose  posterity  it  de- 
scended. The  French  captured  the  town  in  1554, 
1641,  and  1704.  Efom  1800  to  1814  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  French  Department  of  Doire  (Ital. 
Dora).  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  10,413; 
in  1901,  11,528. 

IVRY-LA-BATAILLE,  ^'vre'  la  ba'ti'y'.  A 
village  of  France  in  the  Department  of  Eure,  on 
the  river  Eure,  40  miles  west  of  Paris  (Map: 
France,  G  3 ) .  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the 
great  victory  of  Henry  IV.  of  Navarre,  March  14, 
1590,  over  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  which  has  been 
commemorated  by  an  obelisk  as  well  as  by  its 
name.  La  Bataille.  It  has  manufactures  of 
paints,  billiard-balls,  and  musical  instruments. 
Population,  in  1901,  1034. 

IVRY-SUR-SEINE,  sur-siln'.  A  manufac- 
turing town  of  France,  in  the  Department  of 
Seine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
one  mile  above  Paris  (Map:  Paris  and  Vicinity, 
F  7).  It  lies  just  outside  the  fortifications  of 
Paris,  and  its  own  forts  form  part  of  the  defenses 
of  the  capital.  It  has  increased  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation and  importance  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, owing  to  its  numerous  industrial  establish- 
ments, among  others  the  great  workshops  of  the 
Orleans  Railroad.  Its  principal  manufactures 
are  musical  instruments,  soap,  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts.    Population,  in  1901,  28,585. 

IVY  (AS.  ifig,  OHG.  ebarvi,  ebah,  ehaheuA, 
Ger.  Epheu,  of  uncertain  origin).     A  name  ap- 
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plied  to  a  number  of  climbing,  creeping,  and 
trailing  plants,  ainun<^  them  the  English  or  com- 
mon ivy,  Boston  or  Japanese  ivy,  Virginia  creep- 
er, ground-iNy,  and  poison-ivy.  The  common  ivy 
(Ht'dera  Hvlix)  is  a  well-known  native  of  Eu- 
rope, rare  in  the  northern  countries,  which  has 
been  extensively  introiluced  into  the  United 
States.  Its  long,  creeping,  branched  stem,  Avhich 
climbs  on  trees  and  walls  to  a  great  height,  and 
closely  adheres  to  even  very  hard  substances  by 
means  of  abundant  rootlets  which  it  develops 
along  its  whole  length,  acquires  in  very  aged 
plants  the  thickness  of  a  man's  neck.  Its  five- 
lobed,  shining,  stalked,  evergreen  leaves,  clothing 
bare  walls  with  green  luxuriance,  serve  to  throw 
otf  rain,  and  the  rootlets  of  the  stem  extract 
moisture  from  the  walls  to  which  they  cling,  con- 
trary to  a  common  prejudice  that  ivy  tends  to 
produce  dampness  in  walls.  It  injures  trees 
principally  by  constriction.  The  flowering  branches 
of  ivy  have  ovate,  entire  leaves,  very  different 
from  the  others.  Its  small  greenish  flowers  are 
produced  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the 
small  black  berries  are  ripened  in  the  following 
year.  The  berries  are  eagerly  eaten  by  many 
"birds,  although  they  have  a  pungent  taste,  and 
contain  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  hederin 
and  an  acid  called  hederic  acid,  which  are  also 
found  in  a  gummy  exudation  obtained  by  in- 
cisions from  the  stem  and  occasionally  used  in 
varnish-making  and  in  medicine  as  a  depilatory 
and  a  stimulant.  In  Egypt  the  ivy  was  sacred  to 
Osiris,  in  Greece  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  whose 
thyrsus  was  represented  as  surrounded  with  ivy; 
the  Romans  mingled  it  in  the  laurel  crowns  of 
their  poets. 


COUMOX  IVT. 

Several  varieties  of  ivy  are  planted  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  of  which  that  generally  kno^vn 
in  Great  Britain  as  Irish  iAy  and  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  as  English  ivy  is  particularly 
esteemed  for  its  large  leaves  and  luxuriant 
growth.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  Canary 
Isles.  I\'y  grows  readily  from  cuttings.  Hedera 
umhellifera,  referred  by  some  botanists  to  Os- 
moxylon  amhoinense,  a  native  of  Amboyna,   is 


said  to  produce  a  finely  aromatic  wood;  and 
Hedera  terebinthinacea,  by  some  botanists  called 
Hcptaplanum  Htcllutum,  a  Ceylonesc  species, 
yields  a  resinous  substance  which  smells  like 
turjwntine.  The  Boston  or  Japanese  ivy  ( Vitia 
inconstant  or  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata)  and  the 
Virginia  creeper  (]'i<i«  hcderacea  or  Ampelop- 
sis quinquefolia)  belong  to  the  same  natural 
order  as  the  grape.  They  are  shrubby,  hardy 
ornamental  climbers,  cling  by  tendrils  opposite 
the  leaves,  and  are  especially  attractive  in  their 
autumnal  coloration.  The  Boston  ivy  has  three- 
lobed  or  trifoliate  leaves,  the  Virginia  creeper 
five  leaflets  upon  rather  long  petioles.  The  Bos- 
ton ivy  clings  closely  to  walls,  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  hardy  vines  for  city  grow- 
ing. Tlie  ground-i\y  {Xepeta  Glechoma)  is  a 
plant  of  the  mint  family  that  trails  over  the 
ground.  The  poison-i^y  or  poison-oak  {Rhus 
Toxicodendron)  somewhat  resembles  the  Virginia 
creeper  in  the  appearance  of  its  leaves,  and  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  it.  Its  leaflets,  how- 
ever, are  three  in  number,  and  are  not  palmately 
arranged  upon  a  common  leafstalk.  This  plant 
possesses  an  irritant  poison,  and  bathing  the 
afl"ected  parts  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lead 
acetate  is  highly  recommended  as  a  remedy.  Ac- 
cording to  some  botanists,  the  name  Rhus  Toxi- 
codendron should  be  applied  to  a  small  southern 
shrub,  and  Rhus  rndicans  to  the  common  form. 
The  German  ivy  (Gynosys  cordifolia,  or  Senecio 
scandens)  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the  family 
Compositip. 

IVY  LANE  CLUB.  A  club  founded  in  1740 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  Its  meetings  were  held  at  the 
King's  Head,  in  Ivy  Lane,  London.     See  Clubs. 

IVY  OWL.  A  fanciful  name  for  the  English 
tawny  owl  {Syrium  alueo),  which  frequents  ivy- 
grown  ruins.     See  Owx. 

IWAKURA,  e-wii'koo^^ra,  Tomomi,  Prince 
( 1835-83 ) .  A  Japanese  statesman,  bom  in  Kioto, 
of  one  of  the  illustrious  families  of  the  great 
Minamoto  (q.v.)  clan.  He  became  a  Chamber- 
lain in  the  Imperial  household  of  the  Mikado 
Komei  (1847-66),  father  of  the  present  Emperor, 
^utsuhito  (q.v.).  He  was  one  of  the  88  out  of 
the  total  number  of  136  kug^,  or  Court  nobles, 
who  opposed  the  opening  of  the  ports  to  foreign 
commerce.  In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  troubled 
politics  of  the  time,  Iwftkura  fell  into  disgrace 
and  was  banished.  Later  he  became  the  agent 
and  firm  ally  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and 
was  the  means  of  carrying  through  the  palaco 
revolution  of  January,  1868,  by  which  the  men 
in  the  progressive  party  got  possession  of  the 
person  of  the  Emi>eror  and  reconstructed  the 
Government.  In  this  Iwflkura  became  one  of 
the  highest  officers,  and  thenceforth  one  of  the 
chief  progressive  leaders  of  the  Empire,  carrying 
through  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  with 
vigor  and  wisdom.  He  never  saw  a  foreigner 
until  middle  life:  yet  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  he  proved  himself  a  match  for  the  for- 
eign envoys,  and  in  1872  led  the  great  embassy  to 
the  treaty  powers  of  the  world  to  secure  if  pos- 
sible some  modification  of  the  treaties  with  them. 
On  his  return  he  opposed  the  proposed  war  with 
Korea,  and  carried  through  the  measure  which 
commuted  the  hereditary  pensions  of  the  samurai 
(q.v.),  by  which  the  Treasury  was  relieved  of 
heavy  financial  burdens  and  the  nation  enabled 
to  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  development.     On 
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the  night  of  January  14,  1873,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  nine  assassins  to  kill  him,  but  he 
escaped.  He  remained  the  Mikado's  chief  coun- 
cilor until  his  death.  His  son,  Prince  Iwakura 
Tomosada,  became  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Court. 

IWEIN,  e'wan.  (1)  A  knight  of  Arthur's 
Round  Table,  whose  story  was  used  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Chretien  de  Troyes  in  his  Chevalier 
au  Lion.  Iwein  kills  a  knight  at  an  enchanted 
spring,  and  marries  his  widow,  Landine;  but 
leaves  her,  promising  to  return  in  a  year.  Fail- 
ing to  keep  his  word,  he  loses  Landine's  love,  and, 
becoming  insane,  wanders  about  until,  after  many 
adventures,  he  is  again  reconciled  with  Landine. 
(2)  The  most  important  and  complete  work  of 
Hartmann  von  Aue.  It  is  an  independent  and 
free  adaptation  of  Chretien  de  Troyes's  Chevalier 
au  Lion. 

IXFON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'Uicov) .  In  Greek 
legend,  a  king  of  the  Lapithae  (q.v. ).  He  mar- 
ried Dia,  the  daughter  of  Deioneus,  and  later 
by  treachery  caused  his  death.  When  no  one 
would  purify  him  from  the  murder  he  prayed  to 
Zeus,  who  pardoned  him,  invited  him  to  his 
table,  and  gave  him  immortality.  Intoxicated 
by  the  nectar,  he  sought  to  seduce  Hera,  but  was 
deceived  by  a  cloud  in  her  image,  and  by  this 
became  father  of  the  centaurs  ( q.v. ) .  As  a 
punishment  he  was  fastened  by  serpent  bonds 
to  a  fiery  wheel  perpetually  rolling  through  the 
air.  Later  writers  transferred  the  scene  of  his 
punishment  to  Tartarus.  The  story  is  later  than 
the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poetry. 

IXTAPALAPA,.  e'sta-pa-la-'pa.  A  suburb  of 
Mexico  City  ( Map,  Mexico,  J  8 ) .     It  was  an  im- 

gortant   place   at   the   time   of   the   conquest   by 
iortes.    Population,  about  5000. 

IXTLILXOCHITL  11.^  §st-lel's6-che't'l 
(C.1500-C.1550).  A  chief  of  the  Tezcucans,  the 
most  civilized  among  the  primitive  races  of  Mex- 
ico. Ixtlilxochitl  was  the  son  of  the  famous  King 
Netzahualpilli,  and  at  his  father's  death  (1516) 
he  disputed  the  right  of  his  elder  brother  to  the 
throne,  seeking  help  to  establish  himself  as 
King  (1520)  from  the  Spaniards,  who  had  ar- 
rived to  begin  their  career  of  conquest.  He  sup- 
ported them  throughout,  thus  gaining  the  hatred 
of  other  native  princes,  of  his  kindred,  the  Aztecs, 
and  even  of  his  own  people;  but  he  persevered, 
and,  according  to  Cort6s,  brought  50,000  follow- 
ers to  aid  in  the  Spanish  siege  of  Mexico.  After 
its  fall  he  became  a  Christian,  with  the  new 
name  Herman  Cortes,  and  his  godfather  took 
him  with  himself  to  Hibueras   (1525). 

IXTLILXOCHITL,  Febnando  de  Alva 
(1568?-1648).  A  Mexican  historian.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  the  last  native  chief  or  King  of  the 
Tezcuco  tribe  and  of  his  principal  wife,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  Cuitlahuatzin,  the  successor  of 
Montezuma.  After  graduating  at  the  College 
of  the  Holy  Cross  (Santa  Cruz)  at  Tlaltelolco, 
he  was  appointed  interpreter  to  the  viceregal 
court  for  trying  native  cases,  a  position  in  which 
he  was  able  to  render  great  assistance  to  the 
former  subjects  of  his  family.  His  birth  and 
position  enabled  him  to  gather  a  great  amount 
of  invaluable  information  relating  to  the  past 
history  of  the  two  native  peoples  from  whom  he 
was  descended.  He  mastered  the  hieroglyphics 
of   Anahuac,    made   large    collections    of   manu- 


scripts, familiarized  himself  with  the  traditions 
and  folk-lore  of  the  country,  and  drew  his  infor- 
mation in  some  instances  from  those  who  had 
come  into  contact  with  the  Conquistadores.  All 
tliis  data  he  carefully  preserved  in  his  numerous 
Kelacioncs  historicas,  which  to  a  large  extent  are 
repetitions  and  condensations  of  each  other.  The 
Historia  Chichimeca  is  the  most  important  of 
his  writings,  and  was  completed  in  1616.  His 
works,  edited  by  Seuor  Alfredo  Chavero,  were 
published  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  1891- 
92;  but  in  manuscript  form  they  were  used  by 
Prescott  in  his  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

_IYEMITSU  TOKUGAWA,  e-ya'mit'svi  to'- 
koo-ga^wa  (1604-51).  A  Japanese  statesman  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  grandson  of  lyeyasu, 
the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  line  of  Shoguns. 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1624,  and  proved 
himself  the  ablest,  after  lyeyasu,  of  the  fifteen 
shoguns  of  the  line.  He  continued,  and  complet- 
ed in  1638-41,  the  policy  of  his  grandfather  in 
excluding  all  foreign  influences,  not  only  expel- 
ling all  foreigners  and  eradicating  every  trace  of 
Christianity,  but  also  forbidding  all  natives,  under 
penalty  of  death,  to  leave  the  country;  and  the 
better  to  secure  this  end,  he  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  seagoing  vessels.  The  Dutch  were 
confined  to  the  little  artificial  island  of  Deshima, 
in  Nagasaki  Harbor,  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world  limited  to  two  ships  a  year.  The 
English  had  already  retired  from  Hirado.  The 
persecution  of  the  Christians  was  fierce  and 
bloody,  and  in  1638  37,000  of  them  were  hurled 
from  the  precipitous  cliff's  of  Pappenberg  near 
Nagasaki,  and  thousands  more  were  tortured  to 
death.  He  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  Yedo, 
and  erected  the  gorgeous  shrines  at  Nikko,  where 
he  lies  beside  his  illustrious  grandfather.  Con- 
sult Griffis,  The  Mikado's  Empire  (New  York, 
1876). 

lYEYASIJ    (or    lEYASU)     TOKUGAWA, 

e-ya'ya-s'  t6'koo-gil''wa  (1542-1616).  A  famous 
Japanese  general  and  statesman,  the  first  Shogun 
of  the  Tokugawa  line,  and  the  founder  of  the 
peace  and  order  under  which  the  Japanese  lived 
from  the  year  1604  to  1868.  Though  a  descendant 
of  the  famous  Minamoto  clan,  his  father  was  a 
humble  peasant.  He  served  with  distinction 
under  both  Nobunaga  and  Hideyoshi  (qq.v.). 
On  the  death  of  Hideyoshi,  in  1598,  great  dissen- 
sions arose  among  the  territorial  barons  or 
daimios  in  regard  to  his  successor.  Many,  in- 
cluding lyeyasu,  had  sworn  to  protect  Hide- 
yoshi's  son  Hideyori,  then  a  child  of  six,  and  to 
secure  his  succession;  but  many  more  opposed 
his  claim  as  the  son  of  a  person  of  low  birth, 
and  sided  with  lyeyasu  when  a  movement  against 
him  compelled  him  to  take  up  arms.  In  a  bloody 
battle  at  Sekigahara,  on  October  16,  1600,  lye- 
yasu utterly  routed  his  enemies,  killing  10,000 
of  them.  Wholesale  confiscations  followed,  and 
with  these  lands  he  rewarded  his  adherents  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  his  own  authority 
throughout  the  country.  Later  he  captured  the 
castle  at  Osaka,  where  the  child  Hideyori  was 
with  his  mother,  and  in  1603  reported  to  the 
Mikado,  receiving  from  him  the  appointment  of 
head  of  the  IMinamoto  clan,  and  that  of  Sei-i-tai 
Shogun,  or  'Barbarian  -  quelling  -  great  -  general.' 
Not  long  after  he  received  the  submission  and 
homage  of  the  barons  at  Yedo,  which  he  made 
his  capital.    The  better  to  maintain  his  authority, 
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he  ordained    that   each   of   the   daimios   should, 
with  a  certain  number  of  his  armed  retainers, 
remain   in    Yedo   six    months  of   the   year,   and 
their  wives  and  families  should  be  left  as  host- 
ages when  they  visited  their  own  domains.     He 
then  began  extensive  intenial  improvements;  he 
enlargetl   the  castle   at   Yedo,   made   streets   and 
canals,  built  bridges,  erected  buildings,   drained 
marshes,   constructed   the  great  highway  called 
Tokaido,  which  runs  along  the  eastern  coast  from 
Yedo  to  Kioto,  and  effected  many  other  great  and 
lasting  improvements  for  the  betterment  of  the 
countrj'.    In  1605  he  concluded  peace  with  Korea, 
reestablishe<l  friendly  relations  with  China,  and 
retired  in  favor  of  his  son  Hidetada,  reserving 
to  himself,  however,  a  large  measure  of  control. 
He  then  took  up  his  abode  in  his  castle  at  Sumpu 
(now   Shidzuoka),   in   the    Province  of   Suruga, 
occupying  himself  with  the   collection   of  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  the  composition   (as  is  be- 
lieved) of  the  document,  in  one  hundred  sections, 
known  as   The  Legacy    (or  Testament)    of  lye- 
yasu,  containing  laws  or  rules  to  be  obser\'ed  in 
governing  the  country.    His  policy,  which  aimed 
at  the  unification  of  the  country,  included  as  one 
of  its   features   the  exclusion  of  aliens  and  the 
alien  religion,  Christianity.     In  1614  he  issued 
a  proclamation  ordering  all  Romish  propagand- 
ists and  leaders  of  churches  to  be  deported,  their 
churches  to  be  destroyed,  and  compulsory  recan- 
tation of  the  faith  by  the  converts.     Large  num- 
bers  were   deported,'  and   thousands   were   mas- 
sacred  in  the   persecutions   that  followed.     The 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  were  expelled,  but  the 
Dutch  and  English,  who  first  arrived  in  Japan 
during  this  period,  were  given  commercial  privi- 
leges,   the    former    being    allowed    to    settle    at 
Nagasaki,  and  the  latter  at  Hirado. 

lyeyasu  died  at  Sumpu,  and  was  buried  at 
Kunosan  in  Surage,  but  later  his  remains  were 
interred  in  a  mausoleum  at  Nikko.  He  was 
canonized  as  To  Sho  Dai-Gongen,  but  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  Gongen  Sama.  His  festival 
falls  on  the  17th  day  of  the  fourth  month.  Con- 
sult: Rein,  Japan  (London,  1884)  ;  Lowder, 
The  Legacy  of  lyeyas  (Y'okohama.  1874)  ;  and 
Grigsby.  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Japan,  vol.  viii.   (Tokio,  1875). 

IZABAL,  ^'sA-BaK.  Capital  of  the  Department 
of  Iziibal,  Guatemala,  situated  in  a  mountainous 
but  very  fertile  district  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Izabal  (or  Golfo  Dulce),  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  Rio  Dulce 
(Map:  Central  America.  C  3).  The  river  is  not 
navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  Livingston,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  has  become  the  port 
through  which  Izabal  exports  ebony,  rosewood, 
and  other  fine  cabinet-woods,  sarsaparilla,  cocoa, 
and  coffee.     Population,  about  3000. 

IZABAL,  Lake.  An  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Hon- 
duras in  the  eastern  part  of  Guatemala.  Central 
America  (Map:  Central  America.  C  3).  It  ex- 
tends in  a  southwestern  direction  for  36  miles, 
and  has  a  width  of  about  11  miles.  Its  depth  is 
sufficient  for  large  steamers,  but  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  makes  it  difficult  of  navigation. 

IZALCO,  ^-sjil'k*.  A  remarkable  volcano, 
near  the  Pacific  Coast,  36  miles  northwest  of 
the  city  of  San  Salvador,  Guatemala.  It  sud- 
denly burst  out  of  the  plain  in  1793.  and  since 
then  has  been  active  at  regiilar  intervals.  Great 
quantities  of  material  have  been  ejected,  and 
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the  cone,  which  has  gradually  risen  to  the  height 
of  about  2000  feet,  is  estimated  to  contain  27,- 
000,000  cubic  yards  of  debris.  It  is  one  of  the 
series  known  as  the  San  Salvador  group  of  vol- 
canoes that  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
Guatemalan  coast. 

IZAMAL,  §'s&-mal'.  A  town  in  the  Mexican 
State  of  Yucatan,  situated  41  miles  by  rail 
east  of  M6rida  ( Map :  Mexico,  P  7 ) .  It  is  noted 
chiefly  for  its  ancient  ruins,  which  have  inter- 
ested many  eminent  archaK)logista,  among  others 
Charnay  and  Bourbourg.  Population,  about 
COOO. 

IZ'ABD,  Geobge  (1776-1828).  An  American 
soldier,  son  of  Ralph  Izard.  He  was  bom  at 
Richmond,  England.  He  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania  in  1792,  then  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  entered  the  military  school  at 
Kensington,  and  after  a  short  stay  there  studied 
at  Edinburgh,  Marburg,  and  Metz.  He  was  Ap- 
pointed lieutenant  of  United  States  artillery  on 
June  7,  1794  r  returned  to  America  in  1797,  was 
sent  to  Charleston  as  the  engineer  of  Castle 
Pincknev.  and  later  commanded  Fort  Mifflin 
and  West  Point.  He  was  then  for  a  short  time 
secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Lisbon. 
He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1803,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  War  of  1812  reentered  it  as 
colonel  of  the  Second  Artillery,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  He  was  ordered  to  the 
northern  frontier,  where  he  served  at  first  under 
General  Wade  Hampton,  and  later  in  conjunction 
with  General  Brown  near  Niagara,  where  his 
conduct,  though  approved  by  the  Government, 
aroused  popular  criticism.  This  led  to  his  pub- 
lishing in  1816  a  volume  entitled  Official  Corre- 
spondence with  the  War  Department,  181J^-15. 
President  Monroe  appointed  him  Governor  of 
Arkansas  Territory  in  1825,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  bis  death. 

IZABD,  Ralph  (1742-1804).  An  American 
patriot  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  bom  near 
Charleston,  S.  C.  He  inherited  a  large  estate; 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  England,  and  on  his 
return  to  America  passed  his  time  chiefly  in  New 
York  as  a  young  man  of  fashion.  Returning  to 
England  in  1771,  he  lived  in  London  until  1774, 
when  he  went  to  the  Continent  because  of  the  im- 
pending war  between  England  and  her  American 
Colonies.  From  1776  to  1779  he  was  nominally 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  Tuscany, 
but  remained  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  at  Paris,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
controversy  between  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee, 
siding  with  the  latter  and  vigorously  attacking 
the  fomier.  In  1780  he  retumed  to  America,  and 
soon  afterwards  pledged  his  valuable  estate  to 
enable  Congress  to  procure  ships  of  war  from 
Europe.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  1782-83,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  1789  to  1795.  His 
correspondence  was  published  by  his  daughter  in 
1844. 

IZCOHUATL,  esk6  wii't'l.  or  IZIOCATL, 
e's^6-ka't'l.  or  IZCOATL,  e'skA  a't'l  (M436). 
First  Emperor  of  the  Aztecs.  He  began  to  reign 
in  1427,  and  joined  with  the  princes  of  Tezcuco 
and  Tlaltelolco  in  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
voke  of  Maxtla.  Emperor  of  Tepanee.  They  suc- 
ceeded after  a  campaign  of  nearly  four  months 
and  captured  the  tyrant,  of  whom  they  made  a 
sacrifice.    Izcohuatl  afterwards  did  much  for  the 
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mental  and  material  improvement  of  his  own 
State  and  people. 

IZ'DUBAR'.    See  Gilgamesh. 

IZMAILOFF,  ez'ma-e'lof,  Alexander  Efimo- 
vrrcH  (]  779-1831).  A  Russian  poet  and  writer  of 
fables,  born  in  Moscow.  He  was  educated  at  the 
School  of  Mines,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed 
Governor  at  Archangel,  then  at  Tver.  He  is 
chiefly  known  by  the  hundred  and  twenty  odd 
fables  in  which  he  portrays  Russian  character- 
istics. A  collection  of  them  was  published  in 
1814;  he  also  contributed  to  periodical  litera- 
ture and  wrote  romances  such  as  Biednaia 
Matcha  (1801).  The  seventh  edition  of  his 
poems  appeared  in  1849,  and  his  complete  works 
were  issued  in  1849. 

IZBrAIL.  iz'ra-il.    See  Azbael. 


IZTACCIHUATL,  e-stak'se-wa't'l.  A  lofty 
mountain  in  Mexico,  situated  just  north  of  Popo- 
catepetl, 40  miles  southeast  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  but  has  no  crater.  It 
is  oblong  in  shape,  and  its  summit  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow;  its  profile  resembles  a 
woman  lying  wrapped  in  a  white  shroud,  whence 
its  name,  which  means  'White  Lady.'  Its  height 
is  about  17,000  feet.  On  a  clear  day,  from  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  it  is  a  most  impressive  and 
inspiring  sight. 

IZTJCAR,  e-soo^ar.  A  city  and  district  of 
Puebla,  Mexico,  situated  35  miles  southwest  of 
the  city  of  Puebla,  at  the  base  of  Popocatepetl 
(Map:  Mexico,  K  8).  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  sugar  region,  and  has  railway  communica- 
tion with  Puebla.    Population,  about  12,000. 


J  The  tenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  the  latest  letter  added  to  our 
script.  In  form,  J  was  at  first  merely  a 
variation  of  I,  and  both  characters 
were  used  interchangeably  for  either 
vowel  or  consonant.  A  differentiation 
later  followed  in  the  value  of  the  symbols.  J  was 
appropriated  to  represent  tlie  consonant  sound,  I 
was  confined  to  the  vowel.  In  English  this 
usage  did  not  become  established  until  the  seven- 
teenth centun.-.  In  the  minuscule  letter  the  dot 
over  the  /  is  a  proof  of  its  original  identity 
with  I. 

Phonetic  Characteb.  In  English  ;  has  the 
composite  sound  of  d  -f  zh,  as  in  judge.  It  is 
thus  a  combination  of  the  voiced  dental  explosive 
and  the  voiced  palatal  spirant.  In  French,  how- 
ever, the  spirant  value  {zh)  alone  is  given  the 
letter,  as  in  jour  (j  pronounced  as  the  z  in  Eng- 
lish azure)  ;  in  German  /  has  the  original  y-sound 
of  the  Latin  t-consonant ;  in  Spanish  the  /  has  a 
sound  resembling  a  guttural  ch.  As  to  its  source, 
the  English  ;  appears  chiefly  in  words  derived 
from  the  Romance  languages,  and  hence  from  the 
Latin  /  («')_.  or  di.  Thus,  the  English  word  'to 
judge'  has  its  /  from  the  OF.  jugier,  lAt.  judi- 
care;  on  the  other  hand,  Eng.  'journal'  is  through 
the  French  journal  from  the  Lat.  diumalis.  Be- 
fore the  differentiation  of  J  and  /  in  English  the 
combination  Gi  for  J  was  sometimes  used  in  Mid- 
dle English,  as  in  Giices  for  Jeics,  no  doubt  under 
Romance  influence;  cf.  Ital.  CHovanni,  from  Lat. 
Johannes. 

JABALPITB,  jub'ul-poor',  or  JTJBBXTL- 
POB.E.  A  division  of  the  Central  Provinces 
(q.v.),  British  India.  It  comprises  the  districts 
of  Jabalpur,  Saugor.  Damoh,  Seoni.  and  Mandia, 
and  has  an  area  of  19.003  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  2,375.600;  in  1901,  2,061.000.  Capi- 
tal, Jabalpur. 

JABALPUB,  or  JTJBBULPORE.  The  cap- 
ital of  a  district  and  division  of  the  Central 
l*rovinces,  and  one  of  the  most  important  rail- 
road junctions  of  British  India,  near  the  Xer- 
budda  River,  200  miles  southwest  of  Allahabad 
(Map:  India,  D  4).  It  is  1458  feet  above  the 
sea,  picturesquely  situated  in  a  hilly,  rock-en- 
circled basin  marked  with  numerous  gorges.  The 
town  has  wide  and  straight  streets,  an  industrial 
school,  and  a  military  establishment.  It  manu- 
factures cotton  goods  and  carpets,  and  its  ex- 
port and  import  trade  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance.    It  was  formerlv  the  great  centre  of  the 


Thugs  or  stranglers,  who  were  eventually  sup- 
pressed by  the  British  Government.  The  3ilarble 
Rocks,  eleven  miles  distant,  is  a  favorite  excur- 
sion place  and  a  scene  of  great  natural  beauty 
and  interest.  Population,  in  1891,  84,500;  in 
IPOl,  89,700. 

JAB'BOK  (Heb.  yabhok,  copious  river,  prob- 
ably from  bakak,  to  pour  forth).  A  stream  of 
the  East  Jordan  country,  which  rises  near  Rab- 
bath  Amnion,  and  after  a  course  of  about  65 
miles,  not  taking  into  account  its  numerous 
windings,  empties  into  the  Jordan  23  miles  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  modem  name  is  Nahr 
ez-Zerqa  Cblue  river*).  Its  banks  offer  some 
of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  of  Palestine. 
Before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  it  separated  the 
territories  of  Ammonites  and  Amorites  (Joshua 
xii.  2 ) ,  and  later  flowed  through  the  Land  of  Gad. 
On  its  banks  Jacob  had  his  encounter  with  the 
mysterious  antagonist  (Gen.  xxxii.  22-23),  though 
it  may  be  that  the  Yamuck  was  the  stream 
originally  meant. 

JABIRU  (Brazilian  name).  (1)  A  large 
stork  {Mycteria  Americana),  common  in  tropical 
America,  and  occasionally  found  as  far  north  as 
Texas.  It  is  about  4  feet  long  and  7  feet  across 
the  wings.  The  plumage  is  pure  white,  but  the 
head  and  neck  are  destitute  of  feathers  and  are 
black,  with  a  reddish  or  flesh-colored  ring  around 
the  base  of  the  neck.  The  bill  is  a  foot  long,  very 
thick  at  the  base,  and  slightly  bent  upward  at 
the  tip.  The  jabiru  is  the  only  true  stork  (sub- 
family Ciconiince)  found  in  North  America. 
(2)  Two  other  storks,  one  Oriental  and  the  other 
African,  which  are  so  closely  allied  that,  were 
they  not  widely  separated,  they  would  probably 
be  considered  as  members  of  a  single  genus.  The 
former  is  the  black-bellied  jabiru  of  Australia 
{Xenorhpnchus  Australis) .  represented  in  South- 
eastern. Asia  by  a  similar  species  or  variety;  and 
the  latter  is  the  handsome  'saddle-billed'  stork 
{Ephippiorhynchus  Senepalensis)  of  the  Sudan, 
one  of  the  most  common  and  conspicuous  wading 
birds  of  the  marshy  region  of  the  Upper  Xile. 

JABLOCHKOFF  (ya'bl6ch-k*f)  CANDLE. 
See  Electric  Lighting. 

JABLONOWSKI,  ya^ld-nSy'sk^,  Joseph 
Alexander  (1712-77).  A  Polish-German  patron 
of  letters.  He  was  Waywode  of  Nowogrodek.  and 
left  his  fatherland  in  1768.  He  went  to  Leip- 
zig, where  he  endowed  the  Jablonowski  Scioi- 
tific   Association,   and   offered  three   prizes   for 
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monographs  on  Polish  history,  economics,  and 
mathematics  or  physics.  This  association  began 
its  work  in  1774,  and  after  an  interval  of  inac- 
tivity was  revived  in  1828.  It  published  Ada 
Societatis  .Jablonoviance  (1772-73);  Nova  Acta 
(1802-45);  and  the  series  of  prize  monographs 
(1847  sqq.).— Stanislas  (1634-1702),  of  the 
same  family,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
King  Michael,  and  a  leader  of  the  Poles  in  the 
war  with  Turkey.  He  was  made  a  German  prince 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold  for  his  services  at 
Vienna.  Jonsac's  Eistoire  de  Stanislas  Jablo- 
novski  was  translated  into  Polish  by  a  second 
Prince  Stanislas  (1799-1878),  a  Polish  artil- 
lery officer. 

JABLONSKI,.  ya-blon'ske,  Daniel  Eknst 
(lGGO-1741).  A  Polish  Protestant  theologian, 
born  near  Dantzic,  Prussia.  He  studied  in  the 
Frankfort  University  and  in  those  of  England 
and  the  Netherlands.  In  1683  he  took  charge 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Magdeburg,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  became  rector  at  the  Mora- 
vian College',  Lissa.  Frederick  I.  chose  him  for 
his  chaplain  (1691-93),  and  by  1699  he  was  the 
leading  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church.  That 
year  he  publislied  his  Hebrew  Bible,  and  he  also 
brought  out  an  edition  of  the  Talmud  (1715-21), 
besides  translating  into  Latin  Bentley's  sermons 
on  "A  Confutation  of  Atheism,"  which  formed 
the  first  course  of  the  Boyle  Lectures.  His  knowl- 
edge of  Oriental  languages  was  one  of  his  qualifi- 
cations for  the  presidency  of  the  Berlin  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  ( 1733) ,  and  he  labored  long, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  bring  about  a  union 
between  the  followers  of  Calvin  and  Luther. 

JABON,  iia-Bon'',  or  JABONCILLO,  Ha'b6n- 
the1y6.     See  Soapfish. 

JAB'OEAN'DI.  A  name  given  in  South 
America  to  several  species  of  plants  used  as 
diaphoretics.  The  plants  grow  chiefly  in  Brazil, 
and  are  most  known  in  the  neighborhood  of  Per- 
nambuco.  Those  recognized  by  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States  are  Pilocarpus  Selloanus  and 
Pilocarpus  Jaborandi.  When  bruised  the  leaves 
are  aromatic,  and  taste  somewhat  bitter.  The 
important  constituents  are  a  volatile  oil  and  two 
alkaloids  called  pilocarpine  and  jaborine.  The 
latter  alkaloid  somewhat  resembles  atropine  in 
its  action.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  a  fluid 
extract  or  tincture  may  be  given  internally;  or 
one  of  the  salts  may  be  administered  with  a 
hypodermic  syringe.  When  an  infusion  of  90 
grains  of  the  dried  leaves  is  swallowed,  it  pro- 
duces in  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes  a 
flushing  of  the  face,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or 
six  minutes  drops  of  sweat  appear  on  the  fore- 
head, and  soon  afterwards  on  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  limbs.  When  sweating  is  established 
the  face  becomes  pale,  and  a  profuse  secretion 
of  saliva  and  nasal  and  bronchial  mucus  is 
poured  out  upon  the  mucous  surface,  and  often 
there  is  an  abundant  secretion  of  tears.  The 
salivation  is  often  so  profuse  as  to  interfere 
with  speech.  The  average  duration  of  sweating 
is  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  tempera- 
ture usually  falls  1°  F.  The  average  loss  of  fluid 
by  sweating  is  nearly  two  pints,  but  the  loss  is 
said  sometimes  to  be  four  quarts  if  the  salivary 
and  mucous  secretions  are  included.  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  sweating  does  not  take  place,  but 
salivation  is  more  frequently  absent  than  sweat- 


ing. When  one  of  these  is  diminished  the  other 
is  increased.  Vomiting  is  a  usual  occurrence, 
but  the  nausea  is  not  great.  The  quantity  of 
urine  secreted  during  the  sweating  is  diminished 
and  is  passed  with  pain.  Urea  appears  in  the 
perspiration  and  saliva.  The  pulse  is  quickened 
at  first  and  later  slowed,  and  the  arterial  tension 
is  increased.  Larger  doses  later  cause  marked 
cardiac  depression.  The  sight  frequently  be- 
comes dimmed — an  efl'ect  attributed  to  the  action 
of  the  drug  on  the  muscles  of  accommodation 
belonging  to  the  lens.  (See  Eye.)  Jaborandi  is 
an  effective  galactagogue,  or  promoter  of  the 
lacteal  secretion.  The  hypodermic  injection  of 
one-sixth  or  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  pilocarpine 
or  the  hydrochlorate  produces  much  the  same 
eff"ects  as  the  internal  administration  of  the 
infusion  of  the  leaves,  but  the  action  is  more 
prompt  as  well  as  more  lasting.  With  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  sweating  always  takes  place, 
and  vomiting  is  less  frequent.  Applied  locally 
to  the  eye  it  causes  marked  contraction  of  the 
pupil  and  diminution  of  intraocular  tension. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  action  of 
pilocarpine  is  antagonistic  to  that  of  atropine. 

The  medical  uses  of  jaborandi  are  few,  and  it 
should  be  used  internally  only  with  caution,  on 
account  of  its  depressing  action  upon  the  heart. 
It  has  been  employed  to  cause  absorption  of 
effusions  into  the  serous  cavities,  either  those  of 
inflammatory  origin,  such  as  pleurisy,  or  those 
due  to  circulatory  failure  or  insufficient  action 
of  the  kidneys,  such  as  hydrothorax  and  dropsy. 
It  may  be  said  that  other  remedies  may  be  found 
which  are  quite  as  efficacious  and  lack  the  de- 
pressing effect.  In  uraemia  and  eclampsia  it  has 
been  used,  but  Veratrum  viride  is  now  preferred. 
In  conjunction  with  morphine  it  is  employed  as 
an  antidote  in  atropine  poisoning.  Its  chief  use, 
however,  is  in  glaucoma  (q.v.),  in  which  its 
local  application  to  the  eye  causes  diminution 
of  the  intraocular  tension.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  break  up  adhesions  of  the  iris  by 
contracting  the  pupil.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
alternated  with  atropine,  which  causes  dilatation. 
It  is  used  internally  and  locally  to  cause  a 
thicker  and  coarser  growth  of  hair. 

JACA,  jii'ka.  A  tropical  tree,  closely  related 
to  the  breadfruit.     See  Jack-Tree. 

JACAMAR  (Fr.,  Sp.  jacamar,  from  Brazil- 
ian yaeawrtrJca) .  One  of  the  birds  of  the  tropi- 
cal American  family  Galbulidae,  of  which  about 
twenty-four  species  are  knowTi,  all  inhabitants  of 
the  region  east  of  the  Andes.  They  are  com- 
paratively small,  are  brilliant  in  plumage,  re- 
semble the  bee-eaters  of  the  Old  World,  and  in 
their  habits  are  like  the  arboreal  insectivorous 
kingfishers.  The  Brazilians  call  them  'foolish' 
on  account  of  their  stupidity.  Jacamars  build 
their  nests  in  holes  in  banks  or  stumps,  and  lay 
only  two  white  eggs. 

JACAITA,  jak'a-na,  Port.  pron.  zhil'sd-na' 
(Brazilian  jaQand) .  One  of  the  small,  rail-like 
plovers  of  the  family  Parridae,  remarkable  for 
their  carpal  spurs  and  for  the  extraordinary 
length  of  their  toes  and  claws,  adapted  to  the 
bird's  habit  of  seeking  its  food  (green  sprouts  of 
rice  and  the  like,  insects,  and  small  aquatic 
animals)  by  walking  on  the  floating  leaves  of 
the  water-plants  in  weedy  lakes  and  slow  rivers. 
They  belong  to  the  tropics  of  various  parts  of 
the    world.       The    common     species    of     South 
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America  {Jacana  tptnosa),  abundant  in  Guiana 
and  Brazil,  is  about  10  inches  long;  black,  except 
the  back  and  part  of  the  wings,  which  are  of  a 
bright  chestnut  color.  AnoUier  species  {Jacana 
gymnostoma)  is  found  in  tropical  America,  and 
extends  its  range  as  far  north  as  Texas.  The 
prevailing  color  of  the  plumage  is  rich  purplish 
chestnut.  Their  general  habits  are  much  like 
those  of  the  gallinules.  which  they  resemble  in 
bodily  appearance.  The  strong  spur  with  which 
the  bend  of  each  wing  is  armed  is  a  formidable 
weapon  in  the  fighting  that  seems  incessant 
among  them. 

Of  the  ten  or  a  dozen  Old  World  species,  one 
or  two  need  special  mention.  The  pheasant-tailed 
jacana  or  'water-pheasant'  {Hi/drophasianus 
ckirurgus)  is  a  familiar  bird  throughout  the 
Oriental  r^on,  and,  like  another  species  (of 
Northern  Australia),  is  often  called  'lotus-bird,' 
bteause  of  its  fondness  for  places  where  that 
plant  prevails.  Its  colors  are  pleasing,  and  its 
tail  is  prolonged  by  four  very  long  feathers, 
which  suggest  those  of  a  pheasant.  During  the 
rains,  in  their  favorite  haunts,  each  pair  forms 
a  rude  flat  nest  of  weeds  and  grass,  inter>voven 
beneath  with  the  long  shoots  of  aquatic  plants, 
which  support  it  buoyantly  on  the  surface.  All 
the  family  lay  rich  olive-brown  ^gs,  closely 
marked  with  dark  lines.  This  bird  is  a  favorite 
subject  for  representation  in  the  native  art  of 
all  the  countries  from  India  to  Japan.  The 
genus  Metopedius.  hardly  different  from  the 
American  jacana,  has  representatives  in  Africa, 
Madagascar,  and  India;  and  the  genus  Hydro- 
lector  belongs  to  Northern  Australia  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  Consult  authorities  for 
South  America,  India,  and  the  East,  mentioned 
under  Bibd.     See  Plate  of  Rails,  etc. 

J  AGAR  ANT)  A  WOOD  (Brazilian  name). 
A  hard,  heavy,  brown  South  American  wood, 
which  from  its  faint  odor  is  also  called  rosewood. 
It  is  derived  from  several  species  of  Jacaranda,  of 
the  natural  order  Bignoniaeeae.  Several  species 
locally  called  caroba,  etc.,  are  employed  medi- 
cinally in  many  South  American  coimtries. 

JACAB^,  jak'S-ra',  Port,  prost.  zha'kS-ra' 
(Port,  jacare,  jacareo,  from  the  Brazilian  name). 
Any  of  the  caymans  or  alligators  (qq.v.)  of 
tropical  America,  the  species  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  some  qualifying  word.  Thus  the 
'jacar§  tinga'  is  the  small  six-foot  Caiman  trigo- 
iiatus.  with  the  slender  muzzle  and  black-banded 
tail :  'jacar&  nassu'  is  the  great  Caiman  niger, 
sometimes  20  feet  long.  Used  alone,  the  name 
usually  means  the  'common'  cayman  (Caiman 
arlerops),  which  is  very  numerous  from  Southern 
Mexico  to  Northern  Argentina.  It  is  of  medium 
size,  and  is  distinguished  especially  by  the  fact 
that  the  upper  eyelid  is  rugose,  partly  ossified, 
and  often  produced  into  a  small  horn.  All  these 
alligators  spread  into  the  Hooded  forests  in  the 
wet  season  and  congregate  in  the  river-courses 
during  the  dry  season.  They  do  vast  damage  to 
stock,  and  kill  many  human  beings:  but  their 
hides  are  of  commercial  value,  and  their  flesh  is 
eaten  by  all  the  Amazonian  Indians. 

JACCOTJD,  zh&'koTS'.  Francois  Sigismond 
(1830—).  A  French  physician,  bom  at  Geneva. 
He  went  to  Paris  about  ISiiO  as  a  music-teacher; 
studied  me<licine,  winning  a  gold  medal  in  1850. 
and  his  degree  in  1860;  and  in  1863  became 
assistant  in  the   medical   faculty.     He  was  ap- 


pointed titular  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine in  1876,  member  of  the  Academic  de  Medi- 
cine in  1877,  and  in  1883  began  to  teach  in  the 
medical  clinic  at  the  Piti^.  He  wrote:  De  I'organ- 
isation  des  facultea  de  m^decine  en  Allemagne 
(18(>4),  a  report  on  his  official  investigation; 
Lemons  de  clinique  medicate  (1867-88);  TraitiS 
de  pathologic  interne  (7th  ed.  1883)  ;  Du  froid 
comme  cause  de  pneumonic  (1887)  ;  and  a  trans- 
lation from  Graves,  Clinique  mMicale  (1861-62)  ; 
end  he  edited  the  .Youreau  dictionnaire  de  midi- 
cine  et  de  chirurgie  (1864-86). 

JACHIN  (ja'kin)  Am)  BOAZO.  The  names 
of  the  two  brazen  pillars  which  Solomon  set  up 
in  the  porch  of  the  temple  (I.  Kings  vii.  15-22). 

JACHlf  AKN,  yac'mjin,  Eduabd  Kabl  Eha- 
XI  EL  ( 1822-87 ) .  A  German  naval  officer,  bom  at 
Dantzic.  In  1859-62  he  took  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  East  Asia  and  China,  and  in  1864  de- 
feated the  Danes  near  Jasmimd,  on  the  island  of 
Riigen,  whereupon  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear- 
admiral.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  1867,  he  was  made  vice-admiral  in 
the  following  year,  and  in  the  Franco-Gferman 
War  was  commander  of  the  German  fleet  in  the 
North   .Sea. 

JACITABA  (jasl-ta'ra)  PALM  (South 
American  Indian),  Desmoncus  macroacanthus.  A 
palm  found  in  the  lowland  forests  of  the  Ama- 
zon. It  has  a  slender,  flexible  stem  which  of- 
ten climbs,  by  means  of  hooks,  to  a  height  of 
60  or  70  feet.  The  outer  part  of  the  stem,  cut 
into  long  strips,  is  much  used  to  make  the 
plaited  cylinders  in  which  grated  cassava-root 
is  squeezed  in  the  process  of  extracting  the 
starch.  These  wicker  cylinders,  which  are  very 
durable,  will  outlast  two  or  three  made  from 
other  fibres.  The  material  seems  suitable  for 
many  other  purposes. 

JACK.  A  piece  of  mechanical  apparatus  for 
raising  heavy  weights  short  distances.  Jacks 
are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  may  be 
divided  into  screw  jacks,  hydraulic  jacks  and 
geared  jacks.  The  screw  jack  or  jack  screw  is 
so  familiar  a  device  that  no  description  is  neces- 
sary. Hydraulic  jacks  are  portable  forms  of 
hydraulic  presses.  In  geared  jacks  a  combina- 
tion of  levers  and  gearing  takes  the  place  of 
the  screw  of  the  screw  jack  and  the  water  of  the 
hydraulic  jacks.  The  essential  requirement  of 
a  jack  is  that  it  shall  be  of  compact  and  sturdy 
construction  and  shall  be  conveniently  portable. 
The  ordinary  screw  jack  is  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  all  these  qualities.  See  Hydraulic 
Press. 

JACK.  In  the  United  States  Navy,  a  blue  flag 
with  white  stars,  corresponding  in  all  respects 
to  the  similar  portions  of  the  national  flag,  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  union.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  the  jack  is  a  flag  which  is  similar 
to  the  upper  quarter  of  the  man-of-war  flag 
which  is  nearest  the  staflF.  In  countries  which 
have  no  union  in  their  man-of-war  flag,  the  jack 
more  nearly  resembles  the  colors  carried  at  the 
stem  except  in  size.  It  is  set  on  a  stafT  at  the 
stem,  or  on  the  bowsprit  cap  of  rigged  ships. 
It  has  no  particular  significance  at  the  present 
time,  but  is  usually  hoisted  in  port,  except  when 
coaling  ship,  or  when  similar  work  is  going  on. 

JACK,  or  JACKFISH.  A  name  applied,  often 
in    connection    with    some    qualifying    word,    to 
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many  fishes,  usually  marked  by  liveliness  of 
action.  ( 1 )  A  pickerel,  especially  the  Eastern 
green  pickerel.  (2)  One  of  the  Calif ornian  rock- 
fish  (Hehastodes  paucispinis).  (3)  Either  of 
two  West  Indian  amberfishes  (Seriola  Lalandi 
or  Seriola  Dumerili) ,  more  often  called  'amber 
jacks.'  (4)  Any  of  various  scads  and  crevalles, 
especially  the  jurel    (q.v.). 

JACK,  Captain.  A  picturesque  character  in 
American  frontier  life  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  called  also  the  Black 
Hunter  or  Black  Rifle.  After  the  massacre  of 
his  family  and  burning  of  his  home  on  the 
Juniata  by  Indians,  he  devoted  himself  unceas- 
ingly to  vengeance,  and  gathered  about  him  a 
band  of  daring  men,  who  in  Indian  dress  engaged 
in  a  relentless  pursuit  of  all  Indians  and  in  the 
defense  of  white  settlers.  The  name  is  applied 
also  to  Ki-ENT-POOSj  the  principal  leader  of  the 
Modoc  Indians  (q.v.)  in  northern  California  in 
the  war  of  1872-73.  He  acquired  notoriety  by 
the  deliberate  murder  of  General  Canby  while 
attending  a  peace  conference,  for  which  he  and 
others  concerned  in  the  attack  on  the  commis- 
sioners were  hanged,  on  the  final  suppression  of 
the  outbreak. 

JACKAL  (OF.  jackal,  jakat,  Fr.,  Sp.  chacal, 
from  Ar.  jaqal,  from  Pers.  shaghal,  from  Skt. 
srgala,  jackal).  The  common  name  of  a  number 
of  species  of  the  genus  Canis,  abounding  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Southeastern  Europe.  They  agree 
in  all  their  most  important  characters  with 
wolves  and  dogs  ( see  Canid.e  ) ,  although  the 
form  and  tail  are  somewhat  fox-like.  The  head 
is  narrow  and  the  muzzle  pointed.  The  ears  are 
erect  and  rather  large.  The  tail  is  not  so  long  as 
in  foxes,  but  is  almost  equally  bushy.  All  the 
jackals  are  of  small  size,  as  compared  with 
wolves,  seldom  exceeding  15  inches  in  height  at 
the  shoulder.  Their  colors  are  buff  and  tawny, 
more  or  less  grizzled;  the  tip  of  the  tail  is 
always  dark.  They  make  holes  for  themselves 
in  the  ground,  or  take  possession  of  such  as 
already  exist  among  rocks  or  ruins ;  and  in  these 
they  spend  the  day,  not  venturing  abroad,  as  a 
rule,  till  the  dusk  of  evening.  They  hunt  during 
the  night  in  troops,  and  their  bowlings  are  de- 
scribed by  all  who  have  heard  them  as  pecu- 
liarly unpleasant.  The  notion  that  the  jackal  is 
the  'lion's  provider*  is  one  of  the  exploded  fables 
of  natural  history,  although  it  may  have  some 
foundation  in  the  lion's  occasionally  following  a 
troop  of  jackals  in  full  cry,  and  appropriating 
'the  lion's  share.'  Jackals  are  not  only  ready  to 
devour  any  animal  which  they  can  run  down,  but 
any  carrion  that  they  may  find.  They  follow 
armies;  they  dig  up  the  ill-buried  dead;  they 
rob  hen-roosts  and  outhouses;  but  they  are  as 
omnivorous  as  domestic  dogs,  and  eat  farinaceous 
or  other  vegetable  food  when  it  comes  in  their 
way;  they  are  even  said,  like  foxes,  to  enter 
vineyards  and  devour  the  grapes.  They  have  a 
very  offensive  smell,  which,  however,  is  said  to 
diminish  through  domestication,  and  they  are 
domesticated  without  difficulty.  Everywhere 
jackals  interbreed  with  native  dogs,  and  doubt- 
less they  contributed  essentially  to  the  early 
stock.  The  foregoing  applies  especially  to  tho 
'common'  jackal  (Canis  aureus),  which  is  spread, 
with  many  variations,  throughout  the  semi-desert 
region  from  the  Sudan  to  Afghanistan,  India 
and  Burma,  and  also  is  common  on  the  plains  of 


Greece  and  European  Turkey,  In  Northern 
India  it  is  known  as  'pheal,'  and  in  Southern 
India  as  'bhalu,'  and  many  weird  stories  are 
told  of  it  and  its  relations  to  the  tiger.  The 
variety  is  rather  larger  and  grayer  than  the 
Asiatic. 

The  black-backed  jackel  or  'tenlie'  ( Canis  meso- 
melas)  is  a  very  distinct  species,  of  bright  colora- 
tion. The  sides  and  limbs  are  red  to  reddish 
yellow;  the  back  and  end  of  the  tail  are  black. 
It  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Eastern  and 
Southern  Africa,  and  its  handsome  fur  is  highly 
prized.  A  third  African  species,  the  side-striped 
jackal  (Canis  adustus) ,  called  'rubuyo'  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  'canduc'  eastwardly,  is  widely 
scattered  south  of  the  equator,  and  differs  from 
the  others  in  having  rather  shorter  and  much 
darker  ears,  and  the  sides  marked  with  one  or 
more  curving  light  bands,  bordered  with  black — 
a  feature,  however,  which  is  highly  variable. 
Compare  Dog,  Fox,  Wolf;  and  see  Plate  of 
Foxes  and  Jackals. 

JACK-AMEND-ALL.  A  nickname  given  to 
Jack  Cade  (q.v.). 

JACK  AND  JILL.  A  nursery  song.  The 
name  Jill  is  a  corruption  of  the  Norman  Julienne, 
once  common  in  England  in  the  form  Gillian. 
The  prototypes  of  Jack  and  Jill  in  Norse 
mythology  are  two  children  rescued  by  the  moon 
from  their  father,  who  forced  them  to  draw 
water  all  day.  The  Scandinavian  peasantry  still 
see  in  the  spots  on  the  face  of  the  moon  the 
children  with  their  pail. 

JACK  AND  THE  BEAN-STALK.  A  mir- 
sery  legend  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  many  peo- 
ples. The  harp  has  been  interpreted  as  the  wind, 
the  bags  of  treasures  as  the  rain,  the  red  hen  as 
the  sun. 

JACKASS.  A  domestic  donkey;  often  abbre- 
viated into  'jack,'  especially  to  designate  an 
entire  male.     See  paragraph  Donkey  under  Ass. 

JACKASS  KINGFISHEE.  See  Laughino 
Jackass. 

JACKASS  PENGUIN.  Any  penguin  of  the 
genus  Spheniscus,  so  called  from  their  cry,  which 
is    similar    to    the    braying    of    a    donkey.     See 

PENGL^N. 

JACK   BB>AG.      A   pretentious   character   in 

Theodore  Hook's  novel  of  the  same  name  (1837). 

JACKDAW.  A  familiar  Old  World  crow 
(Corvus  monedula) ,  very  widely  distributed  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa.  It  is  13  or 
14  inches  long,  and  deep  black  in  color,  appearing 
dark  gray  on  the  neck,  but  with  a  steel-blue 
gloss  elsewhere.  It  frequents  to^vns  and  villages, 
a,nd  makes  its  home  in  towers,  steeples,  old 
chimneys,  and  similar  places.  It  is  more  or  less 
gregarious  and  social,  is  easily  domesticated,  and 
exhibits  great  shrewdness  in  all  its  actions, 
l.ike  other  crows,  it  has  considerable  power  of 
mimicry,  and  makes  an  interesting  and  often  an 
amusing  pet.  It  builds  a  large  nest  of  sticks 
and  twigs,  lined  with  wool  and  other  soft  sub- 
stances, and  lays  four  to  seven  eggs,  similar  to 
those  of  American  crows. 

JACKDAW  OF  RHEIMS,  remz,  The.  One 
of  the  best-known  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  the 
story  of  a  jackdaw  which  stole  the  ring  of  a 
cardinal,  and,  through  the  curse  laid  by  the  cardi- 
nal on  the  thief,  was  afflicted  until  he  restored 
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the  ring.  He  afterwards  became  a  very  upright 
bird,  uiid  ou  his  death  was  canonized  by  the 
name  of  Jim  Crow.  The  legend  is  in  verse,  and 
shows  the  author's  singular  facility  in  metrical 
arrangement.  It  haii  been  made  into  a  'comic 
cantata'  with  very  effective  music  by  George 
Fox. 

JACKET  (OF.  jaqueite,  jaquet,  diminutive  of 
jaque,  Sp.  jaco.  It.  giaco,  Eng.  jack,  cheap  coat 
of  mail).  A  long  cylinder  of  steel  surrounding 
the  tube  of  a  gun  for  about  half  its  length  from 
the  breech  end  and  projecting  slightly  beyond 
the  latter.    See  Obunance;  Guns,  Naval. 

JACK  FBOST.  The  personification  of  frost 
or  cold  in  nursery  tales. 

JACK  HORNER.  An  old  and  familiar  Eng- 
lish nursery  rhyme.  Various  explanations  of 
its  origin  have  been  given.  It  is  said  that  the 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  sent  to  Henry  VIII.,  or 
to  the  commissioners,  when  the  estates  of  the 
monasteries  were  seized,  the  title  deeds  to  certain 
manors,  and  for  safety  inclosed  them  in  a  pasty, 
which  was  intrusted  to  a  messenger.  The  latter 
opened  the  crust  and  extracted  the  deeds  of  the 
manor  of  Wells,  and  the  abbot  was  punished 
for  having  withheld  them.  The  rhyme  is  said  by 
Halliwell  to  be  derived  from  "Jack  and  his  Step- 
dame,"  an  older  production. 

JACKING.  A  form  of  hunting  and  fishing 
formerly  much  resorted  to,  but  now  generally 
regarded  a^  unsportsmanlike.  The  method  of 
jacking  deer  is  to  wait  until  the  animal  comes 
down  to  the  water's  edge  to  drink,  when  the 
hunter  noiselessly  approaches  it  in  a  small  boat 
or  canoe,  which  has  a  bright  jack  lantern  fitted 
to  the  bow.  The  device  not  only  fascinates  the 
deer,  but  holds  its  attention  long  enough  to 
enable  the  hunter  to  take  a  deliberate  aim,  in 
which  he  is  greatly  aided  by  the  reflection  of  the 
light  on  the  animal's  eyes.  A  similar  device  is 
sometimes  used  in  fishing  at  night.  See  Deeb- 
Stalkixg;   Huxtixg. 

JACK-IN-THE-GREEN.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  principal  characters  in  the  May  day  festiv- 
ities in  England.  The  part  is  usually  taken  by 
a  boy,  whose  costume  is  profusely  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  or  greens.  Sometimes  called 
Jack-a-green.  Consult  Stnitt,  Sports  and  Pas- 
times of  the  English  People,  ed.  by  Hone  (Lon- 
don, 1830),  and  often  revised  since  then.  See 
May. 

JACK-IN-THE-PITIiPIT,  Indian  Ti-bntp 
iArisaema  triphyllum) .  An  American  perennial 
herb  of  the  natural  order  Araceae,  common  in 
moist,  shady  woods.  It  has  a  rather  large, 
flattish  corm  or  tuber  noted  for  its  acridity  and 
often  used  in  domestic  medicine;  usually  two 
leaves  of  three  leaflets  each ;  and  a  club-shaped 
spadix  covered  by  a  green  or  purple  spathe  which 
falls  away  in  early  summer  and  expases  the  con- 
spicuous red  berries  at  maturity.  WTien  planted 
in  cool,  moist,  rich  soil  the  plant  succeeds  well  in 
gardens. 

JACK  KETCH.  A  former  familiar  title  for 
the  hangman  in  England,  dating  from  the  time 
of  John  Ketch  (died  1686).  public  executioner 
during  the  reign  of  James  II.  The  name  is  also 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Jacquett's.  from  the 
name  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Tyburn.  In 
France  the  headsman  is  euphemistically  styled 
M.  de  Paris. 


JACK  O'  LANTERN.    See  Igxis  Fatlxs. 

JACK  PUDDING.  The  English  equivalent  of 
the  German  lianwurst. 

JACK  RABBIT.     See  Habe. 

JACK  ROBINSON.  A  name  occurring  in  the 
phrase  'liefore  you  can  saj'  Jack  Robinson,' 
with  the  meaning  of  'instantly.'  The  origin  of 
the  phrase  is  unknown.  It  has  been  referred  to 
a  humorous  song  by  Hudson,  a  London  tobac- 
conist; to  a  Jack  Robinson  distinguished  by  the 
briefness  of  his  visits  to  his  neighbors  and  his 
hasty  departures;  and  by  Halliwell  to  an  old 
play,  in  which  it  is  cited  under  the  form  "as 
casie     ...     as  tys  to  saye  Jacket  robys  on" 

JACK  SALMON.  The  wall-eyed  pike.  See 
Pike-Pebcu. 

JACK  SNIPE.  (I)  A  sportsman's  name  in 
America  for  the  'pectoral'  sandpiper  {Tringa 
maculata)  of  the  books,  also  called  'meadow- 
snipe'  and  'grass-snipe.'  It  is  8i^  to  9  inches 
long;  the  wing  5  to  5^4  inches.  Its  color  is 
yellowish  brown,  striped  with  blackish  above; 
the  scapulars  have  chestnut  edgings;  belly  and 
chin  white;  throat  and  breast  ashy,  shaded  and 
sharply  streaked ;  rump  blackish ;  bill  and  feet 
greenish.  It  is  migratory  in  the  L'nited  States, 
winters  to  the  southward,  and  as  a  rule  breed.s 
only  in  subarctic  Canada  and  Alaska,  where  it 
is  very  numerous  in  summer  west  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie, growing  rare  toward  the  east.     It  is  very 


JACX-Or-TBK-PUUIT. 

abundant,  however,  in  I^brador  in  summer.  Its 
course  of  migration  seems  to  be  mainly  eastward 
of  the  Cordillera  and  plains,  for  it  is  never 
numerous  west  of  Manitoba.  It  is  diflferent  from 
most  sandpipers  in  its  snipe-like  behavior;  that 
is,  it  does  not  go  much  in  flocks,  but  appears 
upon  the  marshes  singly  or  in  pairs. 

(2)  The  'jack  snipe'  or  'half  snipe'  (Gallimtgo 
gallinula)  of  Great  Britain  is  a  true  snipe  (q.v.) 
about  half  the  size  of  the  common  typical  species 
of  Europe.  It  is  rather  infrequent  in  England, 
and  is  noted  for  lying  so  close  as  almost  to  be 
trodden  upon  before  rising. 
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JACrK'SON.     A  city  and  the  countj-seat  of 
Jackson  County,  Mich.,  70  miles  west  of  Detroit; 
on  the  Grand  Kiver,  and  on  the  Michigan  Central, 
the    Lake    Shore    and    Michigan    Southern,    the 
Grand  Trunk,^  and  the  Cincinnati  Northern  rail- 
roads   (Map:    Michigan,   J    6).     It   is  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  river;  the  principal  streets  are 
paved  with   brick;    and  among  more   prominent 
features  are  the  State  prison,  a  public  library, 
and  a   fine  United   States   Government  building. 
Jackson   is  the  centre  of   a   productive   farming 
region,  and  coal  and  fire-clay  exist  in  the  vicin- 
ity.    It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,    and    is    also    an    important    wholesale 
distributing    point,    especially    for    reaping    and 
mowing  machines.      Its   extensive   manufactures 
include  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  car- 
riages    and    wagons,     agricultural     implements, 
milling   machinery,    flour,    sewer-pipe,    fire-brick, 
paper,  corsets,  etc.     The  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road   has    large    car    and    machine    shops    here. 
TJnder  a  revised  charter  of  1897,  the  government 
is   vested   in   a   mayor,   annually  elected,   a   city 
council,  and  administrative  departments,  all  gov- 
erned   by   boards    which    are    appointed    by    the 
executive.       The    water-works     are    owned    and 
operated  by  the  municipality.     Jackson  was  set- 
tled   in    1829,    but    it    did    not    develop    rapidly 
until  after  railroad  communication  was  opened 
by  the  Michigan  Central  in  1841.     It  was  char- 
tered as  a  city  in   1857.     Population,   in   1890, 
20,798;  in  1900,  25,180. 

JACKSON.  The  capital  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  the'  county-seat  of  Hinds  County,  180 
miles  north  of  New  Orleans,  La.;  on  the  Pearl 
River,  and  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Queen 
and  Crescent  Route,  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Mississippi, 
E  6).  Besides  the  State  Capitol,  the  Governor's 
mansion  and  United  States  Government  build- 
ing are  prominent  structures.  There  are  also 
Millsaps  College  (Methodist  Episcopal),  founded 
in  1892,  Bellhaven  College  for  young  ladies.  State 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind 
and  the  insane,  James  Observatory,  and  the 
State  Library.  Among  the  points  of  interest 
are  the  remains  of  fortifications  erected  at  the 
siege  of  Jackson  in  1863,  a  Confederate  monu- 
ment, and  a  statue  of  Jefferson  Davis.  The  city 
is  in  a  cotton-growing  section,  and  has  consider- 
able trade,  and  valuable  manufactures,  including 
cottonseed  products,  lumber  and  lumber  prod- 
ucts— staves,  hubs,  spokes,  etc. — brooms,  ma- 
chinery, plows,  and  harroAvs.  The  government 
is  administered,  under  a  revised  charter  of  1882, 
by  a  mayor,  biennially  elected,  and  a  unicameral 
council.  Settled  about  1830,  Jackson  was  incor- 
porated ten  years  later.  During  the  Civil  War 
it  was  occupied  in  1863  by  General  Grant,  and 
in  1864  was  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by 
General  Sherman.  Population,  in  1890,"  59''0"- 
in  1900,  7816. 

JACKSON.  A  city  and  the  countv-seat  of 
Jackson  County,  Ohio,  100  miles  south'  by  east 
of  Columbus;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  South- 
w^estern,  the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  and 
Toledo,  and  the  Detroit  Southern  railroads 
(Map:  Ohio,  E  7).  Coal  and  iron  mining  are 
the  leading  industries,  and  there  are  iron-fur- 
naces, foundries,  a  tannery,  a  woolen-factory, 
plow- works,  etc.  Jackson. '  settled  as  early  as 
1795,  and  incorporated  in   1847,  is  governed  by 


a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  council. 
Population,  in  1890,  4320;  in  1900,  4672. 

JACKSON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Madison  County,  Tenn.,  85  miles  northeast  of 
Memphis;  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Forked  Deer 
River,  and  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio,  and  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint 
Louis  railroads  (Map:  Tennessee,  C  5).  The 
Southwestern  Baptist  University,  Lane  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Memphis  Conference  Female  Insti- 
tute are  situated  here,  and  there  are  public  and 
collegiate  libraries.  Highland  Park  is  a  place  of 
scenic  interest  and  a  summer  amusement  resort. 
TJie  city  carries  on  an  extensive  cotton  trade, 
marketing  annually  50,000  bales;  and  among  its 
industrial  establishments  are  cotton  and  cotton- 
seed oil  mills,  boiler  and  engine  works,  furniture, 
heading,  spoke,  skewer,  plow,  sewing-machine, 
and  carriage  factories,  grain-mills,  woolen-mills, 
and  a  trousers  factory.  The  cultivation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  largely  carried  on  in  this 
vicinity.  Settled  in  1810,  Jackson  was  incor- 
porated in  1854.  The  charter  of  that  year,  with 
subsequent  amendments,  provides  for  a  govera- 
ment  by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  council 
which  controls  appointments  to  all  subordinate 
administrative  offices,  excepting  those  of  recorder 
and  tax  collector.  The  city  owns  and  operates 
its  water-works  and  electric  street-lighting  plant. 
Population,  in  1890,  10,039;  in  1900,  14,511. 

JACKSON,  Abraham  Reeves  (1827-92).  An 
American  physician,  bom  in  Philadelphia.  He 
graduated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College 
in  1848,  practiced  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  and 
Chicago,  111.;  founded  and  became  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  Illinois;  was 
made  professor  of  gynaecology  in  the  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  1872;  later  became 
president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  Chicago,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Gynaecologists.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of 
several  medical  societies,  and  author  of  numerous 
papers,  among  w^hich  may  be  mentioned  Removal 
of  Large  Urethro-vesical  Calculus  (1858)  ;  Suc- 
cessful Removal  of  Both  Ovaries  (1866);  Re- 
moval of  Fibrous  Tumor  of  Uterus  (1872). 

JACKSON,  Abraham  Valentine  Williams 
(1862—).  An  American  Indo-Iranian  scholar, 
born  in  New  York  City.  He  graduated  at 
Columbia  in  1883,  there  held  a  fellowship  in  let- 
ters from  1883  to  1886,  and  was  instructor  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Iranian  languages  from 
1887  to  1891.  After  advanced  studv  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  Germany  (1887-89),  he  was 
appointed  adjunct  professor  of  English  language 
and  literature  in  Columbia  (1891).  In  1895  he 
v.as  selected  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Indo-Iranian 
languages,  then  newly  foiinded.  He  became  well 
knowTi  as  a  lecturer  on  various  subjects  apper- 
taining to  English  literature  and  the' Orient,  and 
in  1901,  during  a  visit  to  India  and  Ceylon, 
received  special  attention  from  the  Parsis.  who 
presented  to  Columbia  a  valuable  collection  of 
Zoroastrian  manuscripts  in  recognition  of  the 
instruction  there  given  by  him  in  their  ancient 
texts.  In  1903  he  made  a  second  journey  to  the 
Orient,  this  time  visiting  Persia.  He  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and 
published  A  Hymn  of  Zoroaster  (1888)';  An 
A  vesta  Grammar  in  Comparison  with  Sanskrit 
(1892);   An  Avesta  Reader    (1893);   Zoroaster, 
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the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran    ( 1898)  ;   and  Die 
iranische  Religion  (1900). 

JACKSON,  Andrew  (1767-1845).  'An  Ameri- 
can general  ami  seventh  President  of  the  Unite<l 
Statt»8.  lie  was  born  at  the  Waxhaw  Settlement, 
Union  County,  X.  C.  March  15,  1767.  His 
father,  Andrew  Jackson,  a  poor  farm  laborer  of 
Scotch-Irish  stcxrk,  emigrated  from  Carrickfergus, 
Ireland,  with  his  wife  in  1765,  and  settled  on 
Twelve-Mile  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Catawba 
River,  S.  C.  In  1767,  before  his  son's  birth,  the 
elder  Jackson  died,  and  his  widow  removed  to 
Waxhaw  Settlement,  then  supposed  to  be  in  South 
Carolina.  In  his  boyhood  Andrew  was  generous 
and  resolute,  and  was  far  more  fond  of  sports 
than  of  books,  but  these  sports  were  soon  ex- 
changed for  serious  work.  Though  but  eight 
years  old  when  the  battle  of  I^xington  occurred, 
before  the  war  was  over  he  had  taken  some  part, 
l>eing  once  captured  by  the  British.  Tlie  death 
of  his  mother  from  a  fever,  caught  while  nursing 
Americans  held  in  prison  at  Charleston,  left  him 
alone  in  the  world.  It  is  not  certain  what  means 
of  support  he  had,  but  after  working  a  while 
at  the  saddler's  trade,  in  1784  he  began  to  study 
law  at  Salisbury,  X.  C.  He  was  a  rollicking 
fellow,  fond  of  horse-racing  and  cock-fighting,  and 
no  student,  having  taken  up  law,  about  which  he 
never  learned  much,  because  it  was  the  accepted 
thing  for  a  young  man  to  do  who  had  some 
ambition.  While  yet  under  twenty  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  as  attorney  and  counselor,  and 
in  1788  was  appointed  public  prosecutor  in  the 
region  now  forming  the  State  of  Tennessee.  It 
was  a  new  and  wild  country,  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  duties  Jackson  needed  chiefly  force 
and  persistence,  qualities  which  gained  him 
strong  enemies,  but  equally  strong  friends.  In 
1791  he  married  Rachel  Robards,  a  daughter  of 
John  Donelson,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Tennessee.  The  marriage  was  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable severe  comment,  from  the  fact  that 
the  bride  had  been  divorced  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. They  took  what  was  only  a  l^sla- 
tive  warrant  for  a  trial  to  be  an  actual  divorce, 
and  were  married  two  years  before  the  actual 
divorce  was  granted.  They  were  married  a 
second  time,  but  the  unfortunate  matter  was  a 
sensitive  point  to  Jackson  all  his  life. 

In  1796  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
to  frame  a  Constitution  for  Tennessee.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  to  Congress.  His  political 
sympathies  were  with  Jefferson,  and  he  went  so 
far  as  to  incur  the  condemnation  of  being  one 
of  the  twelve  who  opposed  the  address  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  close  of  his  administration.  While 
in  the  House,  he  seoure<l  the  pa^-ment  of  a  claim 
which  Tennessee  had  for  expenses  in  an  Indian 
war.  adding  thereby  greatly  to  his  popularity. 
In  1797  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Senate,  but  he  resigned  the  next  year,  having 
little  pleasure  in  political  life.  From  1798  to 
1804  he  was  a  'Judge  of  the  Supreme  Courts' 
of  Tennessee.  In  1802  Jackson  was  elected 
major-general  of  the  militia  over  Ex-Governor 
Sevier.  On  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  (180.3) 
Jackson  was  an  unsuccessful  applicant  for  the 
appointment  of  Governor.  From  1804  to  1811 
he  was  engaged  in  business,  storekeeping  and 
planting.  The  abuses  of  credit  in  the  border 
State,  where  there  was  little  money  and  much 
land  speculation,  got  him  into  embarrassments, 
and  his  own  self-centred  personality  cau.sed  him 


many  quarrels.  Besides  a  quarrel  with  Sevier 
be  had  two  duels,  in  one  of  which  he  killed 
Charles  Dickinson,  who  bad  spoken  disparag- 
ingly of  ^Irs.  Jackson,  and  received  himself  a 
wound  which  maimed  him  for  life. 

When  Burr  appeared  in  the  Southwest  in  1805 
he  received  cordial  support  from  Jackson  until 
the  latter  suspected  that  some  disloyalty  to  the 
United  States  was  involved.  Jackson  gave  no 
further  help  to  the  enterprise,  though  he  was 
later  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  Burr's 
motives,  for  he  appeared  as  a  witness  for  him 
at  his  trial,  and  made  a  public  speech  against 
Jefferson  relative  to  the  matter. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain 
in  1812  brought  Jackson  his  opportunity.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  the  news,  he  offered  his  own 
sen'ices  and  the  cooperation  of  2500  militia 
under  his  control.  In  January,  1813,  he  set  out 
under  orders  for  Xew  Orleans,  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  probable  point  of  attack-  In  !March 
he  was  at  Xatchez,  organizing  his  force  with 
great  energy  and  skill,  when  suddenly  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  disband  his  forces,  neither  pay 
nor  rations  being  furnished  for  these  men,  500 
miles  from  home.  Jackson  hired  transportation 
on  his  oAvn  responsibility,  and  led  his  men  home 
in  a  body.  His  friend  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
afterwards  the  Missouri  Senator,  secured  the 
repayment  of  this  expense,  but  a  slight  discord 
which  this  good  turn  might  have  eased  was 
aggravated  by  Jackson's  standing  seccmd  for  an- 
other man  in  a  duel  with  Jesse  Benton,  brother 
of  Thomas  H.  After  a  fiery  quarrel  Jackson 
threatened  to  horsewhip  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and 
when  he  met  the  two  brothers  in  a  tavern  in 
Xashville  a  bloody  fracas  took  place.  Jackson 
was  shot  twice,  and  Jesse  Benton  was  badly 
stabbed. 

Ever  since  the  earliest  attempts  to  remove  the 
Georgia  Indians  from  their  territory,  there  had 
been  intermittent  wars.  Emboldened  by  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
the  Creeks  in  1813  made  further  trouble  and 
committed  many  outrages,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  massacre  at  Fort  Mimms  (q.v. ) 
August  30th.  Intense  excitement  followed,  and 
the  whole  Southwest  was  aroused.  The  Ten- 
nes.see  Legislature  called  for  volunteers,  and 
resolved  to  exterminate  the  troublesome  tribe. 
In  spite  of  the  wound  which  Jesse  Benton  had 
given  him,  Jackson  was  soon  in  the  field,  and 
with  Colonel  Coffee,  his  former  partner,  defeated 
the  Indians  severely  at  Talladega  and  at  Toho- 
peka  or  Horseshoe  Bend  on  the  Tallapoosa  River. 
Jackson  distinguished  himself  in  these  military 
operations  by  his  boundless  energv'.  Besides  the 
foe,  Jackson  had  to  contend  with  discord  among 
the  officers,  insubordination  among  his  men,  and 
scarcity  of  food,  and  he  manifested  not  only  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  situation,  but 
a  great  decision  of  action.  This  campaign  began 
Jackson's  national  career:  in  August,  1814.  he 
was  in  command  at  ilobile,  a  major-general  in 
the  Regular  Army. 

The  British  attacked  Fort  Bowyer  on  Mobile 
Point,  September  14th.  and  were  repulsed.  They 
then,  entering  Spanish  territory,  retired  to  Pen- 
sacola,  which  Jackson  had  already  asked  orders  to 
attack;  acting  now  on  his  own  responsibility  in 
default  of  an  answer  from  Washington.  Jackson 
stormed  the  town  with  3000  men.  His  success  was 
very  important,  for  it  now  rendered  possible  the 
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defense  of  New  Orleans,  where  Jackson  arrived 
December  2,  1814.  The  place  was  without  defenses, 
and  but  for  their  own  slowness  and  Jackson's  al- 
most frenzied  energy,  the  British  might  easily 
have  taken  the  town.  Jackson  proclaimed  martial 
law,  made  the  utmost  of  his  means,  and  inspired 
his  men  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  The  armj' 
was  a  motley  one,  being  composed  of  regulars, 
militia  from  the  neighboring  States,  a  few 
pirates,  and  a  battalion  of  negroes.  On  January 
8,  1815,  the  British  made  their  grand  assault 
on  Jackson's  works,  and  were  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter — the  Americans  having  not  only 
the  better  leadership,  but  remarkably  good  for- 
tune due  to  various  accidents.  The  British 
withdrew  with  the  loss  of  their  commander,  Sir 
Edward  Pakenham,  and  more  than  2000  men. 
The  American  loss  was  only  8  killed  and  13 
wounded.  The  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at 
Ghent,  December  24,  1814,  two  weeks  before  the 
battle.  This  victory  was  the  greatest  American 
success  on  land  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  the 
position  it  gave  Jackson  was  preeminent.  Be- 
'  sides  his  personal  popularity  among  the  frontier 
people,  whom  he  so  thoroughly  understood,  he 
had  now  a  national  reputation.  A  mutiny  in 
September,  1814,  arising  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  enlistment,  resulted  finally  in  the 
execution  of  six  men  in  February,  1815.  This 
unprecedented  sternness  seems  to  have  been  jus- 
tified, but  when  an  attempt  was  later  made  to 
manufacture  out  of  it  political  capital,  Jackson, 
contrary  to  his  usual  method  of  action,  disavowed 
responsibility.  For  the  arrest  of  a  Judge  Hall 
during  the  prevalence  of  martial  law  Jackson 
was  fined  $1000  for  contempt,  but  thirty  years 
later  this  was  refunded  by  Congress. 

In  April,  1815,  Jackson  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Southern  Division,  and 
Congress  voted  thanks  for  his  services.  His  next 
active  work  was  in  the  war  against  the  Seminoles 
in  Florida,  in  the  course  of  which  occurred  an- 
other of  his  acts  which  created  no  little  excite- 
ment. He  arrested  and  put  to  death,  on  the  charge 
of  inciting  the  Indians,  two  British  subjects,  an 
English  adventurer,  Ambrister,  who  was  not 
proved  guilty,  and  a  Scotch  trader,  Arbuthnot, 
who  seems  to  have  been  innocent.  At  the  same 
time  Jackson  hanged  two  Indian  chiefs,  and  then 
seized  Pensacola  (1818)  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Spaniards.  These  proceedings 
created  intense  excitement  in  England;  but  after 
much  angry  correspondence  there  was  a  peaceable 
settlement.  In  Congress  Jackson's  conduct  was 
very  generally  condemned,  but  all  attempts  to 
pass  a  vote  of  censure  failed.  On  the  cession  of 
Florida  to  the  United  States  he  was  appointed 
Governor  (1821),  and  during  his  brief  term  of 
office  had  some  serious  diffieulties  in  consequence 
of  the  arrest  of  a  judge  for  issuing  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Efforts  in  Congress  to  pass  cen- 
sure for  this  act  were  not  successful.  In  1822  he 
was  offered,  but  refused  to  accept,  the  mission  to 
Mexico. 

The  Seminole  War  closed  Jackson's  military 
career,  and  with  no  inclination  of  his  own  he 
was  again  taken  into  political  life.  In  1823 
the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  elected  him  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  at  the  same  time 
nominated  him  for  President.  At  the  election 
the  next  year  there  were  four  candidates  who 
received  electoral  votes  as  follows:  John  Quincy 
Adams,    84;    William   H.    Crawford,   41;    Henry 


Clay,  37;  and  Jackson,  99.  No  one  having  a 
majority,  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  elected 
Adams,  and  Jackson  retired  to  private  life.  But 
four  years  afterwards  he  was  supported  by  all 
the  opponents  of  the  Administration,  and  elected 
by  an  immense  majority — the  vote  being  Jackson, 
178;  Adams,  83.  Calhoun  was  reelected  Vice- 
President.  The  contest  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
sonal and  bitter  in  American  political  history, 
because  Jackson,  taking  as  a  personal  matter  the 
party  slander  which  accused  Adams  of  buying 
Clay's  support  in  the  preceding  election  by  the 
promise  of  the  portfolio  of  State,  threw  his  whole 
force  into  the  struggle.  Jackson  was  reelected 
in  1832,  his  principal  opponent  being  Henry  Clay. 
In  his  second  term  Van  Buren  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Jackson's  eight  years'  administration  of  tha 
Government  meant  the  rise  of  the  people  to 
power.  Jefferson,  jMadison,  Monroe,  and  even 
J.  Q.  Adams  had  also  been  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic-Republican  Party,  but  they  had  been 
trained  statesmen,  who  administered  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  all  classes.  Now  a  man 
sprung  from  the  people,  relying  upon  them  and 
thoroughly  representing  them,  held  the  reins  of 
power.  He  happened  to  be  more  or  less  of  an 
autocrat,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  his  successors 
would  become  more  and  more  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple or  of  the  politicians  who  controlled  the  peo- 
ple. A  new  regime  purely  democratic  had  be- 
gun, and  it  was  the  people  of  tlie  Union  as  a 
whole,  not  of  the  States  as  units,  that  had  risen 
to  power. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  new  rggime  is  to  be 
found  in  the  general  sweeping  of  Government 
employees  out  of  office  on  account  of  their  politi- 
cal affiliations.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been 
few  removals  on  such  grounds,  but  Jackson  acted 
upon  the  doctrine,  enunciated  by  Marcy  in  1831, 
that  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of  the  van- 
quished." (See  Civil-Service  Reform.)  The 
leading  facts  of  Jackson's  two  administrations 
were  the  scandal  concerning  Mrs.  Eaton  (see 
Eaton,  Margaret),  whereby  the  Cabinet  was 
broken  up;  the  veto  of  the  United  States  Bank 
charter;  the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  public 
money  from  that  bank;  and  particularly  the 
prompt  and  complete  crushing  of  the  nullification 
movement  in  South  Carolina  in  1832.  This  move- 
ment was  started  in  opposition  to  a  high  tariff, 
and  Jackson  himself  was  opposed  to  such  a  tariff; 
but  he  gave  South  Carolinians  to  know  that  while 
the  laws  remained  unrepealed  they  should  be 
enforced  at  any  hazard.  Before  any  serious 
conflict  had  occurred  the  matter  was  settled, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay. 
During  his  second  term  Jackson  was  engaged 
in  the  'bank  war.'  He  ordered  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  stop  making  deposits  of  public 
money  in  the  United  States  Bank  and  its 
branches.  The  Cabinet  was  not  favorable  to 
such  a  policy,  and  Jackson  put  William  J. 
Duane  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury;  but  as  he 
declined  to  do  the  required  services,  he  was 
displaced,  and  Roger  B.  Taney  was  appointed. 
Taney  obeyed  Jackson's  order,  and.  in  retalia- 
tion, the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  his  nomina- 
tion as  Secretarv.  and  he  was  subsequently  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Feeling  ran  so  high  in  this  bank  war 
that  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  of  censure 
on  the  President,  a  proceeding  unheard  of  till 
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then.  In  1837  this  resolution  w»b  by  TOte  ex- 
punged from  the  record.  The  luuik  war*  closed 
rn  1836-37;  the  old  bank  was  not  rechartered; 
and  after  some  time  the  independent  treasury 
or  'sub-treasury'  system  was  invented  to  take  its 

5 lace  as  a  depository  for  public  money.  During 
ackson's  terms  the  national  debt  was  entirely 
paid  otT;  the  Indians  were  removed  from  Georgia, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  from  Florida;  and  two 
States,  Arkansas  and  Michigan,  were  admitted  to 
the  Union.  The  chief  disturbing  element  was  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  the  great  financial  panic 
of  1837  was  just  beginning  when  he  left  the  chair. 
His  personal  ascendency  allowed  him  without 
opposition  to  name  his  successor,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  who  had  skillfully  won  his  friendship. 
On  quitting  office  he  published  a  farewell  address, 
and  retired  to  the  Hermitage,  as  his  home  near 
Nashville  was  called,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  always,  however,  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  died  June  8, 
1845. 

Jackson  seems  to  have  been  very  amiable  when 
things  were  going  his  way,  but  when  opposition 
arose  his  violence  of  temper  and  action  was 
ungovernable.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
action  and  not  a  thinker,  although  in  his  often- 
assailed  bank  policy  he  seems  to  have  been  nearer 
right  in  some  respects  than  his  critics.  He  was, 
take  him  all  in  all,  one  of  the  most  commanding 
personalities  in  our  history;  but  it  seems  clear 
that  many  of  his  decisions  were  determined  by 
the  way  of  manipulation  by  friends — known  as 
the  'Kitchen  Cabinet' — who  shrewdly  used  his 
force  and  popularity.  For  his  biography,  con- 
sult: Eaton  (Philadelphia,  1824)  ;  Cobbett  (New 
York,  1834);  Kendall  (New  York,  1844);  Par- 
ton  (3  vols..  New  York,  1860)  ;  and  Sumner, 
in  the  "American  Statesmen  Series,"  new  ed. 
(New  York,  1900)  ;  also  Benton,  Thirty  Tears' 
View  (New  York,  1854)  ;  and  Peck,  Jacksonian 
Epoch    (New  York,  1899). 

JACKSON,  Benjamtx  Daydox  (1846—).  A 
noted  British  botanist,  bom  in  London  and  ed- 
ucated at  private  schools.  He  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  the  compiler  of  Index  Ketcensis  (q.v.), 
a  reference  book  which  appeared  from  1893  to 
1895,  and  which  was  at  once  accepted  as  au- 
thoritv  throughout  the  world  for  names  of  flower- 
ing plants.  In  1880  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Linnaean  Society.  Among  his  other  works 
are  Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Botany  (1881)  ; 
Vegetable  Technology  (1882)  ;  Glossary  of  Botani- 
cal Terms   (1900). 

JACKSON,  Charles  (1775-1855).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1793 ;  studied  law  with 
Chief  Justice  Parsons,  and  commencing  practice 
in  1796  at  Newburyport,  rose  to  a  high  position 
at  the  bar.  In  1803  he  removed  to  Boston, 
•where,  associated  with  Judge  Hubbard,  he  had 
the  most  lucrative  practice  in  the  State.  He 
was  jvidge  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
from  1813  to  1824,  a  member  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1820,  and  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  revise  the  State  laws  in  1833. 
He  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Pleadings  and 
Practice  in  Real  Actions  (1828).  which  is  a 
standard  work  on  the  law  of  property. 

JACKSON,  Charles  Lorixg  (1847—).  An 
American  chemist,  bom  in  Boston  and  educated 
at  Harvard  and  at  Berlin.     In  1868  he  became 


assistant  and  in  1881  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Harvard.  He  published  a  number  of  papers, 
mainly  on  topics  of  inorganic  chemiatrj',  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  and  in 
Silliman's  American  Journal. 

JACKSON,  Charles  Thomas  (1805-80).  An 
American  scientist,  bom  at  Plvmouth,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1829, 
and  took  time  during  the  last  two  years  of  hi^ 
course  to  make  a  mineralogical  and  geological 
survey  of  Nova  Scotia  in  company  with  Francis 
Alger  of  Boston.  An  account  of  this  expedition 
is  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1829,  and  spent  three  years  studying 
in  Paris,  varied  by  occasional  trips  to  Germany 
and  Italy.  In  1833  he  began  the  practice  of 
medicine'  in  Boston,  but  soon  abandoned  it  to 
devote  himself  to  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology.  He  was  State  geologist  of  Maine  in 
1836,  of  Rhode  Island  in  1839,  and  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1840.  In  1837  he  had  a  violent 
controversy  with  Morse,  to  whom  he  claimed  to 
have  given  the  idea  of  the  telegraph.  He  ex- 
plored the  wilderness  on  the  southern  shore  of 
lake  Superior  in  1844.  and  from  1847  till  1849 
was  United  States  sur^-eyor  of  mineral  lands  in 
ilichigan.  He  claimed  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
the  anaesthetic  properties  of  ether,  and  this  in- 
volved him  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.  W.  T.  G. 
Morton.  His  claim  was  supported  by  many 
Boston  physicians,  and  k  committee  appointe-l 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  to  investigate 
the  matter  decided  that  both  men  were  entitled 
to  recognition.  Dr.  Jackson  published  elaborate 
reports  of  his  work  as  a  State  geologist,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey; 
contributed  articles  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,  to  the  Comptes  Rendus,  and  to 
the  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Geologicale  de  France; 
and  wrote  a  Ma'nual  of  Etherization,  veith  a 
History  of  Its  Discovery  (1863). 

JACKSON,  Fort.    See  Fort  Jacksox. 

JACKSON,  George  Thomas  (1852—).  An 
American  physician  and  dermatologist,  bom  in 
New  York  City.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Columbia  University  in  1878.  and  studied  for 
two  years  in  Europe.'  From  1884  he  devoted  him- 
self '  exclusively  to  dermatology,  and  became 
specialist  in  that  subject  in  the  chief  New  York 
colleges  and  hospitals.  He  is  the  author  of: 
Diseases  of  the  Hair  and  Scalp  (1887,  revisetl 
1893)  ;  Baldness  (1889)  ;  and  The  Ready  Refei-- 
cnce  Handbook  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  (1892). 

JACKSON,  Helex  Fiske  Hrxr  (1831-85). 
An  American  poet  and  novelist,  better  known  by 
her  pen-name  of  'H.  H.'  She  was  bom  at  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  October  18,  1831.  Her  father  was 
Professor  N.  W.  Fiske.  At  twenty-one  she  mar- 
ried Major  Edward  B.  Hunt,  of  the  United 
States  Engineers,  who  died  in  1863.  She  mar- 
ried afterwards  (1875)  William  S.  Jackson,  a 
banker  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  She  died  at 
San  Francisco.  August  12,  1885.  Helen  Hunt 
was  educated  at  Ipswich,  Mass..  and  in  New 
York,  and  began  to  write  for  periodicals  during 
her  residence  as  a  widow  at  Newport.  R.  I. 
Her  poems  won  her  friends,  and  in  1870  she 
published  a  volume  of  "Verses  by  H.  H.."  which 
was  read  widely.  From  this  time  her  pen  was 
constantly  employed.  The  most  important  of 
her  works  are  the  novels  Mercy  Philbrick's  Choice 
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(1876),  Hetty's  Strange  History  (1877)— both 
in  the  "No  Name  Series;"  a  plea  for  better 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  A  Century  of  Dis- 
honor (1881);  and  the  romance  on  the  same 
theme  entitled  liamona  (1884).  Mrs.  Jackson 
also  wrote  some  books  for  children,  and  several 
posthumous  volumes  were  brought  out  shortly 
after  her  death,  among  them  Sonnets  and  Lyrics 
(1886).  The  "Saxe  Holm  Series"  are  said  to  be 
hers;  but  it  is  becoming  plain  that  her  chief 
reputation  is  to  rest  upon  her  poems,  some  of 
which,  e.g.  Habeas  Corpus,  have  a  lyric  power 
hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  any  American  poet. 
For  an  appreciation  of  her  genius,  consult  Hig- 
ginson.  Contemporaries   (Boston,  1899). 

JACKSON,  Henry  Rootes  (1820-98).  An 
American  diplomat  and  soldier,  born  in  Athens, 
Ga.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1839,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Georgia,  where  he  was  for  several  years  United 
States  district  attorney.  During  the  Mexican 
War  he  commanded  the  First  Regiment  of 
Georgia  Volunteers.  In  1850  he  became  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court,  an  office  which  he  heki 
until  1853,  when  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  as  the 
United  States  charge  d'affaires,  and  from  1854 
to  1858  was  Minister  Resident.  After  his  return 
to  Georgia  he  aided  the  United  States  district 
attorney  in  prosecuting  the  owners  of  the  slave- 
ship  Wanderer.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic delegates  who  seceded  from  the  Charleston 
Convention  in  1860.  When  his  State  seceded,  he 
became  a  colonel  on  Governor  Brown's  staff,  and 
was  active  in  securing  the  United  States  arsenal 
at  Augusta  with  its  stores  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. He  was  then  appointed  major-general  by  the 
Governor,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
State  troops,  but  soon  resigned  this  commission 
to  accept  one  as  brigadier-general  in  the  Con- 
federate service,  and  went  to  western  Virginia, 
where  he  succeeded  General  Garnett  upon  the 
latter's  death.  Recalled  by  Governor  Brown  to 
aid  in  the  defense  of  Georgia's  seacoast,  and 
unable  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  the  Rich- 
mond authorities,  he  resigned  his  Confederate 
commission,  and  was  reappointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor major-general  and  commander  of  all  the 
State  troops.  This  office  he  held  until  the 
Georgia  State  troops  were  turned  over  to  the 
Confederacy  in  1862,  when  he  was  left  without 
a  commission.  He  was  not  again  received  into 
the  Confederate  service  until  near  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
in  Hood's  army,  and  after  taking  part  in  the 
battle  of  Franklin,  was  captured  with  his  whole 
brigade  at  Nashville.  He  was  appointed  United 
States  Minister  to  Mexico  in  1885,  but  soon 
resigned.  He  published  Tallulah  and  Other 
Poems   (1850). 

JACKSON,  Howell  Edmunds  (1832-95).  An 
American  jurist,  born  at  Paris,  Tenn.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1854,  and 
at  the  law  department  of  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity in  1856,  and  then  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Jackson  and  Memphis.  He  was  strongly 
opposed  to  secession,  but  went  with  his  State, 
and  after  the  establishment  of  the  Confederacy 
was  appointed  receiver  for  West  Tennessee'  prop- 
erty confiscated  by  the  new  Government.  This 
office  left  him  abundant  leisure,  which  he'  devoted 
to  the  study  of  law,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Court  of 


Referees,  a  provisional  Supreme  Court  created 
to  hear  the  cases  which  had  accumulated  during 
the  Civil  War.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the 
Tennessee  Legislature,  and  the  next  year  to  the 
IJnited  States  Senate.  Before  the  expiration  of 
his  term  he  was  appointed  by  the  President  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  in 
1893  President  Harrison  appointed  him  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
When  stricken  with  fatal  illness  he  forced  him- 
self to  attend  the  second  hearing  of  the  income- 
tax  law,  and  his  vote  would  have  caused  it  to 
become  effective  had  not  Justice  Shiras  (q.v.) 
reversed  his  previous  decision. 

JACKSON,  James  (1757-1806).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  political  leader,  born  in  Devon- 
shire, England.  He  went  to  Georgia  in  1772 
and  began  the  study  of  law.  He  joined  the 
"Liberty  Boys;"  took  part  in  the  defense  of 
Savannah  in  1776;  was  made  brigade-major  of 
the  Georgia  militia  in  1778,  and  again  engaged 
in  the  defense  of  Savannah.  After  its  surrender 
he  went  to  South  Carolina,  served  with  Sumter, 
Pickens,  and  Morgan,  and  was  publicly  thanked 
by  the  last  named  after  the  battle  of  Cow- 
pens.  He  participated  in  the  siege  of  Augusta, 
and  was  left  in  command  after  the  capture  in 
1781.  Later  he  organized  a  partisan  legion, 
which  he  commanded.  When  Savannah  was  re- 
captured the  Legislature  voted  him  the  forfeited 
house  of  a  Tory.  In  1788  he  was  elected  Governor, 
but  declined  on  account  of  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence. He  sat  in  the  First  Federal  Congress  and 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1793.  This 
office  he  resigned  in  1795,  and  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  order  to  force  the  revocation  of 
the  Yazoo  land  grants.  He  was  an  influential 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1798, 
and  was  elected  Governor  the  same  year.  In  1801 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  sat 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  follower  of  Jefferson 
in  politics. 

JACKSON,  James  (1777-1867).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  brother  of  Charles  Jackson,  the 
jurist.  He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass. ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1796,  and  studied  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Holyoke  of  Salem,  and  in  London. 
In  1800  he  began  practice  in  Boston.  He  waa 
the  first  physician  of  the  General  Hospital  in 
Boston,  which,  with  Dr.  Warren,  he  had  estab- 
lished. In  1810  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  in  Harvard,  and  in  1812  pro- 
fessor of  theory  and  practice  there.  In  1836  he 
was  made  professor  emeritus.  He  was  several 
times  elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.  His  principal  publications  are: 
On  the  Brunonian  System  (1809)  ;  Remarks  on 
the  Medical  Effects  of  Dentition  (1812);  and 
Letters  to  a  Young  Physician  (1885). 

JACKSON,  James  Streshley  (1823-62).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Fayette  County,  Ky. 
He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  and  in 
Transylvania  University,  where  he  studied  law. 
He  practiced  in  Kentucky  before  and  after  the 
Mexican  War,  in  which  he  fought  as  a  lieutenant 
of  volunteers  enlisted  by  himself.  He  was  sent 
to  Congress  in  1860.  He  served  in  the  Federal 
Army  during  the  Civil  War  as  colonel  of  the 
Third  Kentuckv  Cavalrv,  which  he  had  organized. 
He  fell  on  October  8',  1862,  at  the  battle  of 
Perryville,    where    he    was    one    of    the    division 
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commanders  under  General  McCook  in  the  Army 

of  the  Ohio. 

JACKSON,  John  (1778-1831).  An  English 
|K)rtrait  painter.  lie  was  born  at  Lastingham, 
Yorkshire,  May  31,  1778,  the  son  of  a  tailor.  His 
early  portraits  were  done  in  i>encil  weakly  tinted 
with  water-color.  His  first  work  in  oils  was  a  copy 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  portrait  of  George  Col- 
man.  Through  the  encouragement  and  patron- 
age of  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
he  went  to  London  in  1804,  and  the  following 
year  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he 
formed  the  friendship  of  Wilkie  and  Haydon. 
Jackson  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1804, 
and  in  1806  exhibited  a  group  of  Lady  Mulgrave 
and  Hon.  Mrs.  Phillips.  He  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1815.  In 
1819  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  painted  a 
portrait  of  Canova.  one  of  his  best  works,  ex- 
hibited in  1820  and  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  was  elected  member  of  the  Roman  Academy 
of  Saint  Luke,  to  which  he  sent  yearly  from  five 
to  eight  portraits.  Jackson  was  devotedly  pious, 
but  his  religious  opinions  were  gloomy,  and 
tended  to  injure  his  health  and  spirits.  He  died 
in  London.  .June  1,  1831.  He  was  a  facile  painter, 
and  excelled  as  a  colorist.  His  portraits  were 
wanting  in  vivacity,  but  strong  and  true  in  char- 
acter, while  his  color  was  rich  and  subdued.  His 
finest  female  head  was  that  of  Lady  Dover,  and 
his  finest  male  portrait  that  of  Flaxman.  The 
National  Gallery  contains  many  of  his  portraits, 
among  which  are  those  of  Rev.  ^Yilliam  Holwell 
Carr,  Catherine  Stephens,  Sir  John  Soane,  his 
own  portrait,  and  one  of  John  Hunt  (copy  from 
Reynolds ) .  The  South  Kensington  iluseum  has 
a  portrait  of  Earl  Gray  and  six  sketches  made  in 
Holland  and  Belgium.  The  British  iluseum  con- 
tains a  valuable  collection  of  his  drawings. 

JA(3KS0N,  JoHX  Adams  (1825-79).  An 
American  sculptor,  bom  at  Bath,  Maine,  Novem- 
ber 5.  1825.  He  studied  first  in  Boston,  and 
later  in  the  atelier  of  Suisse  in  Paris.  He  exe- 
cuted portrait  busts  of  many  celebrated  people 
of  his  time,  including  one  of  Webster  after 
medals  and  portraits  loaned  by  his  family.  At 
Florence,  in  1853,  he  modeled  busts  of  Adelaide 
Phillips,  T.  Buchanan  Read,  and  others.  In  1854, 
at  Boston,  he  made  a  bust  portrait  of  Wendell 
Phillips,  which  is  in  the  Boston  Museum,  one  of 
George  S.  Hilliard.  for  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  and  another  of  Dr.  Lvman  Beecher, 
which  was  the  property  of  the  late  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  In  1858  he  returned  to  New  Y'ork ;  but 
in  1860.  being  commissioned  to  make  a  statue  in 
bronze  of  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer,  he  went  to 
Florence  to  execute  the  work,  and  continued  to 
reside  in  that  city.  There  he  produced  most  of 
his  ideal  subjects,  which  display  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  graceful  treatment. 
Among  these  are  "Eve  and  the  Dead  Abel" 
(1862),  "Titania  and  Nick  Bottom,"  "Cupid 
Stringing  His  Bow."  "The  Culprit  Fay,"  "Dawn," 
"Peace."  the  "^lorning  Glorv"  (a  medallion), 
"iMusidora"  (1873).  "Hylos,"  and  "II  Pastorel- 
lo,"  an  Italian  shepherd  boy.  Among  his  larger 
works  are  a  group  for  the  southern  gate-house  of 
Central  Park,  New  Y'ork  (1869),  and  the  Sol- 
diers' Monument  at  Lynn,  ^lass.  (1874).  Ho 
died  at  Pracchia.  Tuscany,  August  30,  1879. 

JACKSON,  Mercy  Brisbee  (1802-77).  An 
American  physician.     She  was  born  at  Harwich, 


Mass.,  and  graduated  at  the  New  England  Fe- 
male Medical  College  in  1860,  though  she  bad 
previously  practiced  at  Plymouth  and  Boston 
for  more  than  tliirty  years.  She  was  admitted  to 
the  American  Institute  of  Homceopathy  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1871,  and  was  the  first  woman  to 
obtain  titat  honor.  She  afterwards  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Boston  Homceo- 
pathic  societies,  and  in  1873  was  made  pro- 
feijsor  of  the  diseases  oi  children  in  the  Boston 
Iniversity  School  of  Medicine,  which  position 
she  was  filling  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Shis 
was  married  twice,  first  to  the  Rev.  John 
Brisbee,  and  after  his  death  to  Capt.  Daniel 
Jackson,  of  Plymouth.  She  delivered  many  lec- 
tures on  the  subjects  of  temperance  and  woman 
suffrage,  and  was  a  contribiitor  to  the  Woman's 
Journal. 

JACKSON,  Patrick  Tracy  (1780-1847).  An 
American  manufacturer,  bom  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.;  brother  of  Dr.  James  Jackson.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  merchant,  made  several  voyages 
to  the  Far  East,  and  engaged  afterwards  at  Bos- 
ton in  the  India  trade,  in  which  he  acquired  a 
fortune.  With  his  brother-in-law,  Francis  C. 
Lowell,  of  Boston,  he  engaged  in  cotton  manu- 
facture, and  after  several  experiments  succeeded 
in  producing  a  model  from  which  a  power  loom 
was  constructed  in  1814  by  Paul  bloody.  They 
purchased  their  first  mill  in  1813,  at  Waltham — 
the  first  that  converted  the  raw  cotton  into 
cloth.  In  1821  he  purchased  land  on  the  Merri- 
mack River,  on  which  the  Merrimack  Manu- 
facturing Company  erected  a  number  of  mills 
under  his  auspices.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  city  of  Lowell.  In  1830  he  obtained  a 
charter  for  a  railroad  from  Lowell  to  Boston, 
which,  under  his  direction,  was  completed  in 
1835.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  his  operatives. 

JACKSON,  Samxtx  MACAI-I.EY  (1851—).  An 
American  educator  and  author,  bom  in  New 
York  City.  He  graduated  in  1870  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork,  in  1873  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminar}-,  and  in  1873-76  studied  at 
the  L'niversity  of  I^ipzig.  From  1876  to  1880  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Nor- 
wood (Bergen  County),  N.  J.,  and  in  1895  was 
appointed  professor  of  Church  history  in  New 
Y'ork  University.  In  1878-80  he  was  assistant 
editor  of  the  Bible  Dictionary  of  Philip  Schaff, 
on  whase  Encyclopcedia  of  Religious  Knowledge 
(1880-84),  an  adaptation  of  the  Realencyclopadie 
of  Herzog,  he  was  also  the  associate  and  managing 
editor.  Other  publications  with  which  he  was 
editorially  connected  were  the  Cyclopcedia  of  Liv- 
ing Divines  (188,5-86)  ;  Johnson's  Universal  Cy- 
clopcedia  (1893-95)  ;  the  Standard  Dictionary 
(1893-95)  ;  and  Webster's  International  Diction- 
ary (1900).  He  prepared  the  first  extensive 
bibliography  of  foreign  missions  ever  published 
(1891).  He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Concise 
Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowledge  (1891).  of 
the  Heroes  of  the  Reformation  Series  (1898  et 
seq.),  and  of  the  Handbooks  for  Practical  Work- 
ers in  Church  and  Philanthropy  (1898  et  seq.). 
On  the  yew  International  Encyclopedia  he  was 
editor  of  the  department  of  religion.  For  the 
"Heroes  of  the  Reformation"  Series  he  wrote 
Huldreich  Zwingli  (1901),  the  first  original 
biography  of  the  Swiss  leader  published  in  Eng- 
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lish,  based  on  the  sources,  and  supplemented  by 
an  edition  of  Zvnngli  Selections  (1901). 

JACKSON,  Sheldon  (1834—).  An  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  missionary  and  educator.  He 
was  born  at  Minaville,  N.  Y. ;  was  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  1855,  and  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1858.  He  entered  the 
home  mission  work,  organized  the  first  Presby- 
terian churches  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Utah,  and  Arizona,  and  was  especially  prominent 
in  Alaska.  He  was  made  Government  agent 
of  education  in  Alaska  in  1885;  published  the 
First  Annual  Report  on  Education  in  Alaska 
(1886)  ;  and  conceived  and  carried  out  the  plan 
of  introducing  reindeer  into  Alaska,  working 
first  with  private  and  later  with  Government 
support.  In  1898  he  was  United  States  special 
agent  to  procure  a  Lapp  colony  in  Alaska.  Jack- 
son was  a  successful  speaker  on  missions,  was 
moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
in  1897,  was  author  of  Alaska  and  Missions  on 
the  North  Pacific  Coast  (1880),  and  in  1896  as- 
sisted in  the  foundation  of  a  missionary  college 
in  Utah. 

JACKSON,  Thomas  Jonathan,  generally 
known  as  Stonewall  Jackson  (1824-63).  A  fa- 
mous American  soldier,  born  January  21,  1824,  of 
Scotch-Irish-English  stock,  at  Clarksburg  in 
western  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia).  At  an 
early  age  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  a 
farmer  and  miller,  under  whom  he  was  trained  in 
business  methods  and  given  some  opportunity  for 
study.  When  only  eighteen  he  became  sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  soon  after  was  admitted  to  West 
Point,  where,  in  1846,  he  graduated  number  eigh- 
teen in  a  class  of  seventy,  which  included  Mc- 
Clellan,  Reno,  Gibbon,  Pickett,  Maury,  A.  P. 
Hill,  and  Wilcox.  He  was  assigned  as  second 
lieutenant  to  the  First  Artillery'-,  ordered  to  join 
Magruder's  battery,  then  serving  in  Mexico,  al- 
most immediately  achieved  prominence  in  the 
operations  under  General  Scott,  and  was  brevet - 
ted  captain  and  major  for  gallantry  at  Contreras, 
Churubusco,  and  Chapultepec.  From  1848  to 
1851  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Hamilton,  and  first 
became  noted  for  that  strong  religious  tendency 
which  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  known  as  the 
Havelock  of  the  Confederate  Army.  On  March 
27,  1851,  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  became 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy 
and  artillery  tactics  in  the  Lexington  Military 
Institute.  In  1856  he  visited  Europe.  On  April 
21,  1861,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  Jackson  was  ordered  by  direction  of  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  to  report  with  his  corps 
of  cadets  at  Richmond  for  active  service.  He 
was  commissioned  a  colonel,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Virginia  forces,  and  was  sent  to 
Harper's  Ferry.  In  July  of  the  same  year  his 
troops  were  organized  into  a  brigade  (after- 
wards the  'Stonewall  Brigade'),  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general.  When  the  Confed- 
erates under  Johnston  moved  from  Harpers 
Ferry  toward  Manassas,  Jackson's  brigade  was 
in  the  van  and  among  the  first  to  get  into  posi- 
tion. In  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  South 
Carolinians  were  sorely  pressed,  and  their  com- 
mander, General  Bee,  seeking  to  encourage  them, 
is  said  to  have  cried  out,  "Look  at  Jackson — 
there  he  stands  like  a  stone  wall,"  thus  origi- 
nating the  historic  sobriquet.  In  September 
Jackson  was  promoted  to  be  major-general,  and 


was  assigned  to  command  the  Confederate  forces 
in  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  duty  as- 
signed him  is  thus  described  by  General  John- 
ston: "After  it  became  evident  that  the  valley 
was  to  be  invaded  by  an  army  too  strong  to  be 
encountered  by  Jackson's  division,  that  officer 
was  instructed  to  endeavor  to  employ  the  in- 
vaders in  the  valley,  but  without  exposing  him- 
self to  the  danger  of  defeat,  by  keeping  so  near 
the  enemy  as  to  keep  him  from  making  any  con- 
siderable detachment  to  reinforce  McClellan, 
but  not  so  near  that  he  might  be  compelled  to 
fight."  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Jackson  fell 
back  up  the  valley  before  Banks,  who  occu- 
pied Winchester.  Late  in  March,  1862,  the  Fed- 
eral forces  were  withdrawn  to  Manassas  as  an 
outpost  of  the  defenses  of  Washington,  and  were 
closely  followed  by  Jackson.  Underestimating 
the  strength  of  the  Federal  rear  guard  under 
General  Shields,  he  made  a  sharp  attack  ( March 
23d)  upon  that  officer's  position  at  Kernstown, 
three  miles  south  of  Winchester,  but  after  a 
severe  struggle  of  three  hours  was  repulsed,  re- 
tiring in  good  order,  with  the  loss  of  several 
hundred  men  and  one  piece  of  artillery.  While 
this  affair  was  a  reverse  to  the  Confederates,  the 
boldness  shown  by  Jackson  confirmed  the  Federal 
authorities  in  the  determination  to  retain  Mc- 
Dowell in  front  of  the  capital,  in  spite  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  protest.  Jackson  finally  retired  to 
Staunton,  from  which  point  (having  increased 
his  available  force  to  16,000  men)  he  confronted 
30,000  men  under  Banks  and  Fremont  with  three 
columns,  attacked  the  Federal  detachments  in 
detail,  and  succeeded  in  out-manoeuvring  them, 
particularly  in  the  affair  at  McDowell  (May 
8th).  Banks,  finding  his  communications  threat- 
ened, fell  back  across  the  Potomac,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Jackson.  Soon  afterwards  Jackson 
re-occupied  Winchester.  About  May  30th,  finding 
his  communications  with  Richmond  threatened 
by  a  fresh  Federal  force  under  McDowell,  he 
began  a  rapid  and  masterly  retreat  up  the  val- 
ley, halting  at  certain  favorable  points  and 
engaging  his  pursuers  successfully,  particularly 
at  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic  (June  6th,  8th, 
and  9th ) .  Jackson's  valley  campaign  was  a 
conspicuous  illustration  of  his  characteristics 
as  a  leader,  the  extraordinary  mobility  of  his 
infantry  earning  for  it  the  title  of  'foot  cavalry.' 
Early  in  April,  1862,  the  Confederate  army, 
under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  was  lying  in  front  of 
Richmond.  McClellan,  at  the  head  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  was  marching  up  the  peninsula 
to  invest  that  city,  meeting  with  but  little 
opposition  save  at  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg 
(qq.v.).  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  forces  after  the  battle 
of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks  (May  3 1st- June 
1st),  in  which  Johnston  had  been  severely  wound- 
ed, and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  order 
General  Jackson  to  join  him  with  his  corps. 
The  junction  was  effected  with  Jackson's  cus- 
tomary promptness  and  skill,  and  he  suddenly 
appeared  (June  26th)  at  Mechanicsville,  upon 
the  right  flank  of  the  Federal  army,  which  fell 
back  after  a  smart  engagement  to  Gaines's  Mill, 
where,  on  the  following  day,  the  battle  was  re- 
newed. Jackson's  corps  took  part  in  the  move- 
ments attending  McClellan's  'change  of  base,'  and 
was  especially  prominent  at  Malvern  Hill  (July 
1st).     Soon  afterwards  Jackson  confronted  Gen- 
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eral  Pope,  who  with  the  combined  forces  of 
Banks,  Shields,  and  Fremont  was  assuming  the 
offensive  in  northern  Virginia.  He  first  defeated 
Biinks  at  Cedar  Xlountain  on  August  9th,  and  by 
a  rapid  flank  ujoveniont  giiinod  Pope's  rear  and 
his  depot  of  supplies  at  Manassas  Junction.  On 
August  29-30  the  Confederates  under  Lee  and 
Jackson  achieved  a  decisive  victory  over  Pope 
in  ti»e  seetmd  battle  of  Bull  Run,  which  forced 
him  to  fall  back  upon  the  Potomac.  In  Lee's  in- 
vasion of  Maryland,  which  immediately  followed, 
Jackson  was  detached  to  capture  Harper's  Ferry, 
which  fell  into  his  hands,  together  with  more 
than  11,500  prisoners  and  considerable  material 
of  war.  At  Antietam,  on  September  17th,  he  com- 
manded the  Confederate  left  wing.  At  Fred- 
ericksburg, December  13th,  Jackson,  who  had 
recently  been  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general, 
commanded  the  right  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  repelled  the  attack  made  by  Bum- 
side's  left  grand  division  under  Franklin.  In 
the  following  spring  the  new  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Hooker,  crossed 
the  Rappahannock  and  attempted  to  interpose 
his  command  between  Lee  and  Richmond,  sending 
nearly  all  his  cavalry  under  Stoneman  to  cut  the 
Confederate  communications  with  Richmond.  The 
Federal  forces,  drawn  up  at  Chancellorsville,  were 
greatly  superior  in  strength  and  were  strongly  in- 
trenched, excepting  on  the  extreme  right  of  their 
line.  Taking  advantage  of  this  weakness,  Jackson, 
on  May  2d,  with  Lee's  consent,  withdrew  his  corps 
from  the  front,  made  a  long  and  rapid  detour, 
came  in  unobserved  on  the  enemy's  right  flank 
(Howard's  corps),  and,  screened  by  the  dense 
wood,  advanced  in  three  lines  and  burst  like  a 
tornado  upon  the  imsuspecting  Federals.  After 
a  slight  effort  at  resistance,  the  greater  part  of 
Howard's  corps  fled  panic-stricken  to  the  rear, 
hotly  pursued  by  Jackson's  men.  who  were,  how- 
ever, greatly  impeded  by  the  underbrush  and  lost 
their  formation.  With  a  small  escort  Jackson 
advanced  in  front  of  his  lines,  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock  p.m.,  to  reconnoitre.  As  he  was  re- 
turning his  party  was  mistaken  for  Federal  cav- 
alrj',  and  was  fired  upon  by  the  Confederates. 
Jackson  was  severely  wounded  in  the  left  arm  and 
right  hand.  On  the  following  day  his  left  arm 
was  amputated,  and  he  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to 
recover,  but  pneumonia  set  in,  from  which  he 
died  May  10,  1863.  Jackson  was  conspicuous 
not  only  for  his  military  ability,  but  also  for  his 
personal  virtues.  Like  Cromwell,  he  blended  the 
devoutness  of  the  Puritan  with  the  severity  of 
the  soldier.  He  never  began  a  battle  without  a 
prayer,  and  after  a  victory  publicly  gave  thanks 
to  Grod.  He  was  very  gentle  in  his  social  rela- 
tions, and  he  believed  in  making  war  with  con- 
sideration for  all  non-combatants,  but  to  the 
bitter  end,  relentlessly,  against  all  enemies  of 
his  cause.  He  resembled  Sheridan  in  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  quickness  to  seize  an  ad- 
vantage, and  personal  magnetism,  but,  like  that 
general,  the  full  measure  of  his  capacity  was 
never  tested.  When  Lee  heard  of  his  wounds  he 
exclaimed:  "General  Jackson  has  lost  his  left 
arm  ;  I  have  lost  my  right  arm." 

He  was  buried  at  Lexington,  Va.  There  is  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  one  of  the  public 
parks  in  Richmond,  and  the  spot  where  he  re- 
ceived his  death  wound  is  marked  by  a  plain 
granite  shaft  bearing  his  name.  Jackson  was 
twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Eleanor  Junkin,  and 


second  to  Miss  !Mary  A.  Morrison.  Biographies 
have  been  published  by  R.  L.  Dabney  ( New  York, 
1803);  John  Ksten  Cooke  (18G(>);  Mary  A. 
Cooke  (his  wife)  (New  York,  1892).  Consult 
especially  a  critical  study  of  his  campaigns,  by 
Col.  (J.  F.  Henderson,  entitled  Life  and  Cam- 
paigns of  Htoneicall  Jackson  (London  and  New 
York,    1900). 

JACKSON,  William  (1730-1803).  An  Eng- 
lish composer,  bom  at  Exeter.  He  was  placed 
by  his  father  under  the  care  of  the  organist  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  and  in  1748  went  to  London, 
where  he  studied  under  John  Travers,  organist 
of  King's  Chapel.  Upon  his  return  to  Exeter 
he  became  a  teacher  and  composer,  and  in  1777 
organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  the 
cathedral.  He  left  two  operas.  The  Lord  of  the 
Manor  (1780)  and  The  Metamorphosis  (1783), 
besides  many  songs,  sacred  compositions,  and  con- 
certed pieces,  which  were  much  admired  in  Eng- 
land. The  Lord  of  the  Manor  was  exceedingly 
popular  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  of  his 
Church  music  the  Service  in  F  is  still  occasion- 
ally given.  His  iSi*  Elegies  for  Three  Voices 
Dr.  Bumey  considered  the  best  of  his  works.  He 
published  Thirty  Letters  on  Various  Subjects 
(1782),  and  The  Four  Ages,  Together  icith  Es- 
says on  Various  Subjects  (1798).  He  was  also 
a  landscape  painter,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

JACKSON,  William  Lawies  (1840—).  An 
English  politician.  He  was  bom  in  Y'orkshire, 
was  educated  privately  and  at  a  school  conducted 
by  the  Moravians,  and  entered  upon  a  business 
career.  In  1876  he  sought  election  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  member  for  Leeds  in  the  Con- 
servative interest,  but  was  defeated.  In  1880 
he  was  successful  in  Xorth  Leeds,  and  was  re- 
turned for  that  constituency  on  four  subsequent 
occasions.  His  abilities  were  recognized  in  1885 
in  his  appointment  as  Financial  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  in  Lord  Salisbury's  first  Adminis- 
tration, and  he  held  the  same  oflSce  in  the  second 
Administration  of  that  statesman,  formed  in 
1886.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  Privy  Coun- 
cilor, and  in  1891-92  became  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  WhUe  engaged  in  politics  he  main- 
tained his  connection  with  business  raiterprises, 
and  was  for  some  time  chairman  of  the  Great 
Xorthem  Railway  Company. 

JACKSON  SOTTABE.  A  public  square  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  formerly  the  Place  d'Armes, 
and  renamed  for  Andrew  Jackson,  who  in  1815 
defeated  the  British  at  New  Orleans. 

JACK'SONVnXE.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Duval  County.  Fla.,  14  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  30  miles  southwest  of  Fer- 
nandina ;  on  the  Saint  Johns  River,  and  on  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Plant  System,  the  South- 
em,  the  Florida  East  Coast,  and  other  railroads 
( Map :  Florida,  G  1 ) .  It  is  connected  with  New 
Y'ork.  Charleston,  and  other  Atlantic  coast  ports 
by  steamship,  and  since  the  completion  of  the 
improvements  in  the  river  has  become  an  im- 
portant shipping-point  for  lumber,  shingles,  cross- 
ties,  cotton,  phosphates,  kaolin  and  clay,  oranges, 
garden  produce,  naval  stores,  etc.  The  city  has 
also  a  considerable  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 
Prominent  among  the  industrial  establishments 
are  cigar  factories,  lumber  and  planing  mills, 
mattress  and  palmetto-fibre  factories,  carriage 
works,  iron-foimdries,  brick-yards,  ship-yards,  and 
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steam-engineering  works.  Jacksonville  has  long 
been  a  popular  winter  resort.  It  has  several 
public  parks,  and  is  well  paved,  many  of  its 
streets  with  macadam  and  vitrified  brick.  Among 
the  more  notable  buildings  are  the  United  States 
Government  Building,  city  building,  county  court- 
house, armory.  Union  Depot,  Saint  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Confed- 
erate Soldiers'  Home,  Daniel  Memorial  and  Saint 
Mary's  orphan  homes,  Windsor  Hotel,  and  the 
Central  Grammar  School.  Saint  James  Park 
contains  a  Confederate  monument.  The  water- 
works and  electric-light  plant  are  owned  by  the 
municipality.  Jacksonville,  named  in  honor  of 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  Florida's  first  Territorial 
Governor,  was  founded  in  1822.  On  May  3, 
1901,  a  fire  swept  over  148  blocks  of  the  city 
(450  acres),  destroying  the  buildings  thereon 
and  causing  a  loss  of  over  $10,000,000.  Popula- 
tion, in  1800,  2118;  in  1880,  7G50;  in  1890, 
17,201;   in   1900,  28,429. 

JACKSONVILLE.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Morgan  County,  111.,  90  miles  north  of 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  Saint  Louis,  the  Wabash, 
and  the  Jacksonville  and  Saint  Louis  railroads 
(Map:  Illinois,  B  4).  Primarily  a  residential 
place,  Jacksonville  has  numerous  colleges  and 
public  institutions.  It  is  the  seat  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1829  (the  first  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  the  State)  ;  the  Illinois  Wom- 
an's College  (Methodist  Episcopal),  opened  in 
1847;  Jacksonville  Academy  for  Young  Women, 
opened  in  1830;  State  Conservatory  of  Music; 
the  State  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane ;  and 
State  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  There  are  also  the  Passavant  Memorial 
Hospital,  Hospital  of  Our  Saviour,  and  Carnegie 
Public  Library.  Dimcan  Park  and  the  Morgan 
County  fair  grounds  are  here.  The  city  hall,  court- 
house, and  high  school  are  prominent  buildings, 
and  Morgan  Lake  is  of  interest.  The  principal  in- 
dustrial establishments  include  railroad  car  shops 
of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  and  Saint  Louis,  woolen 
and  planing  mills,  brick-yards,  and  bridge-works. 
Jacksonville,  named  in  honor  of  G€n.  Andrew 
Jackson,  was  founded  as  the  county-seat  in  1825, 
and  was  first  incorporated  in  1867,  this  charter 
being  still  in  operation.  The  government  is  vest- 
ed in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  a  council,  and 
administrative  officials,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  a  number  of  appoint- 
ments, however,  requiring  the  confirmation  of  the 
council.  There  are  municipal  water-works  and  an 
electric-light  plant.  Population,  in  1890,  12,935; 
in  1900,  15,078. 

JACK  SPRAT.  A  familiar  English  nursery 
rhyme,  occurring  in  Halliwell's  Nursery  Rhymes, 
where  Archdeacon  Pratt  occupies  the  place  of  the 
later  hero.  Jack  Sprat. 

JACK-STONES.  A  game  played  with  five 
small  pebbles,  marbles,  or  pieces  of  specially 
shaped  metal  (iron).  The  popular  forms  of  the 
game  are  as  follows:  (a)  All  five  stones  are 
tossed  into  the  air,  and  caught,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, on  the  back  of  the  hand;  or  else  one  of  the 
stones  at  a  time  is  tossed  up  and  caught  in 
various  methods  agreed  upon.  (b)  Ojies. — In 
this  exercise  the  stones  are  at  first  held  in  the 
hand;  the  Jack  (any  one  of  the  five)  is  then 
tossed  into  the  air;  the  remaining  four  are  laid 
upon  the  fioor,  and  the  Jack  is  caught  before  it 


can  land.  In  Twos,  Threes,  and  Fours  the  stones 
are  picked  up,  while  the  Jack  is  in  the  air,  by 
twos,  threes,  or  fours,  as  the  case  may  be.  Other 
games  with  Jack-stones  are:  Riding  the  Elephant; 
i^et  the  Table;  Peas  in  the  Rod;  and  Horses  in 
the  Stable.  According  to  Aristophanes,  Jack- 
stones  was  a  girls'  game,  and  exceedingly  popu- 
lar, and,  according  to  ancient  writers,  was  origi- 
nally played  with  the  knuckle-bones  of  sheep. 

JACK-STRAWS.  A  game  played  with  from 
20  to  100  little  sticks  of  ivory  or  wood,  of  uni- 
form size  and  between  4  and  6  inches  in  length, 
carved  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  Jack-straws 
which  are  left  perfectly  plain)  to  resemble  weap- 
ons, implements,  tools,  etc.  Tlie  game  consists 
in  letting  the  sticks  fall  together  in  a  loose  heap, 
each  player  in  turn  extricating  as  many  straws 
as  possible  (one  at  a  time)  without  moving  pre- 
eeptibly  any  other  straw.  The  decision  is  in  favor 
of  the  player  with  the  most  straws.  Originally 
the  name  of  the  game  was  jerk-straws,  and  in 
England  it  is  also  called  spillikins.  In  Germany 
it  is  known  as  Federspiel,  and  in  France  as  Jon- 
chets  or  Honchets  (from  joncher,  to  strew). 

JACK  TAR.  A  common  term  for  a  sailor,  de- 
rived from  his  tarpaulin  garments,  and  frequent- 
ly shortened  to  'tar.' 

JACK  THE  GIANT-KILLER.  A  nursery 
tale,  the  subject  of  which  appears  in  various 
legends.  The  English  version  is  adapted  from 
an  old  British  story  of  Corineus  the  Trojan, 
translated  by  Geofl"rey  of  Monmouth.  The  theme 
of  the  tale  is  the  superiority  of  skill  to  force. 

JACK  THE  RIPPER.  A  name  given  to  the 
unknoAvn  perpetrator  of  a  series  of  ten  brutal 
murders  which  occurred  in  the  East  End  of 
London  between  April  and  September,  1888.  The 
victims  were  invariably  depraved  women  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  the  murders  were  accompanied 
by  mutilation.  Through  the  excitement  caused 
by  these  unpunished  crimes,  the  name  became  a 
by-word,  and  is  still  familiarly  applied  to  authors 
of  similar  attempts.  From  it  have  grown  like 
phrases  to  indicate  other  forms  of  assault,  as 
Jack  the  Hugger  and  Jack  the  Slasher. 

JACK,  JAK,  or  JACA  TREE  (East  Indian 
jaca) ,  Artocarpus  integrifolia.  An  East  Indian 
tree  of  the  same  genus  as  the  breadfruit  (q.v. ), 
but  larger.  The  fruit,  which  is  very  large,  and 
weighs  from  5  to  50  pounds,  sometimes  70  pounds, 
is  produced  in  great  abundance.  It  resembles  the 
breadfruit,  but  has  a  pulp  of  somewhat  unpleas- 
ant flavor.  It  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food 
of  the  natives  in  some  parts  of  India,  Ceylon,  etc. 
The  seeds,  which  lie  immediately  under  the  rind, 
are  very  palatable  when  roasted.  The  timber, 
which  is  yellowish,  strong,  and  ornamental,  is 
used  for  almost  every  purpose,  and  is  exported 
for  making  musical  instruments,  cabinet-work, 
the  backs  of  brushes,  marqueterie  floors,  etc. 
To  supply  the  demand  of  it,  the  tree  is  being 
planted  in  many  tropical  countries. 

JACMEL,  or  JACQUEMEL,  zhak'meF.  A 
seaport  town  on  the  south  coast  of  Haiti,  situ- 
ated on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  30  miles  south- 
west of  Port-au-Prince  (Map:  West  Indies,  L  5). 
The  streets  are  generally  very  narrow,  and  the 
hoTises  mostly  of  wood.  The  bay  is  open,  and 
vessels  anchor  about  one-half  mile  from  shore, 
and  discharge  and  load  by  means  of  lighters.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  United  States, 
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and  is  visited  regularly  by  the  English  Royal 
Mail  steamers.  The  population  of  the  con)niune 
is  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  50,000.  Jacmel 
is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consul. 

JA'COB    (Heb.    Ya'akCb,   probably   God   sup- 
plants or  rewards;  connected  by  Gen.  xxv.  26  with 
'akeb,  a  heel,'  and  by  Gen.  xxvii.  36  with  the  root 
meaning    to  deceive').     The  third  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs.   The  story  of  Jacob,  with  numerous  in- 
sertions, is  found  in  Genesis  xxv.-l.,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :  He  was  one  of  the  two  sons  bom  to  Isaac  and 
Rebekah.      His    character,    quiet,    peaceful,    and 
home-loving,  appealed  to  Rebekah,  and  she  loved 
him  more  than  she  did  Esau.    Taking  advantage 
of   his   brother's   hunger,   he  bought   his   birth- 
right   (Gen.   xxv.   29-34).      Later   on,   instigated 
by  his  mother,  who  had  heard  of  Isaac's  purpose 
to  bless  Esau,  he  impersonated  his  brother  and 
got  the  blessing  intended  for  the  latter.     As  a 
consequence  Jacob  had  to  flee  from  home,  receiv- 
ing another  blessing  from  his  father  before  his 
departure.     By   his  father's  command  he  went 
to  Padan-Aram,   to  the  house  of  Laban    (Gen. 
xxvii.-xxviii.    5).      Here   he   served   seven   years 
for  Rachel,  but  was  given  Leah  instead.     Un- 
daunted, he  served  seven  years  more  for  Rachel 
(Gen.  xxix.).     Of  his  two* wives  and  two  maids, 
Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  Jacob  had  twelve  sons  and 
one    daughter     (Gen.    xxix.    31-xxx.    24;    xxxv. 
16-18).      Finally   Jacob  made   up   his   mind   to 
return   home.      His   wives    readily   agreed,    and 
they  stole  away  from  Laban,  who  pursued  and 
caught    up    to '  Jacob,    but    did    him    no    harm 
(Gen.  XXX.  25-xxxi.).    On  the  way  home  he  met 
Esau,  who  behaved  magnanimously   (Gen.  xxxii.- 
xxxiii.  16).     After  having  put  away  the  strange 
gods  found  in  his  camp.  Jacob  came  to  Bethel 
and  made  an  altar  on  the  place  where  God  had 
appeared  to  him  when  he  fled  from  his  brother 
(Gen.  xxxv.  1-15).     He  finally  settled  in  Pales- 
tine, but  afterwards  went  to  Egypt,  where  his 
son    Joseph     (q.v.)     had    preceded    him     ((Jen. 
xxxvii..  xlvi.).     Jacob  died  in  Egypt  at  the  age 
of  147,  but  was  buried  bv  his  sons  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  (Gen.  xlix.  33.  1.  13).    In  the  course 
of   his  career  there  were   three   distinct   places 
in   which   Yahweh   or  His  messengers  appeared 
to  him.     When  fleeing  from  Esau  he  halted  at 
Bethel    (Gen.    xxviii.),    and    was    there    assured 
in  a  dream,  in  which  God  Himself  appeared  stand- 
ing beside  a  ladder  on  which  angels  ascended  and 
descended,  that  he  should  come  safely  back  to  his 
native  land.     After  his  return  he  again  visited 
Bethel,   and   God   once   more   appeared   to   him, 
changed  his  name  to  Israel,  and  announced  the 
future   greatness    of    the   Hebrew   nation    (Gen. 
xxxv.).     At  Mahanaim  he  encountered  angels  of 
God    (Gen.  xxxii.    1.  2).     Lastly,  at  Penuel  he 
had  an  encounter  with  a  divine  being,  who  first 
fought  with  him,  and,  when  subdued,  blessed  the 
patriarch  and  announced  that  his  name  should 
henceforth  be  Israel,  interpreted  as  one  who  pre- 
vails in  the  conflicts  with  gods  and  with  men 
(Gen.  xxxii.  24-32). 

Scholars  who  accept  the  compilatory  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  Hexateuch  find  in  the  Jacob 
account  the  same  sources  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  (See  Elohist  axd  Y-\n\viST; 
Hexateuch;  Genesis.  Book  of.)  The  first 
notable  feature  of  the  composite  narrative,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  is  the  greater  abundance  of  incidents 
than  in  the  narratives  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and 
Vol.  X.— 19. 


the  second  is  the  various  cycles  of  tales  embodied 
in  the  Jacob  narrative.  We  have  in  the  first  place 
(a)   a  series  of  Jacob-Esau  stories;    (b)   Jacob- 
Laban  stories;   (c)  a  series  of  incidents  connect- 
ed with  sanctuaries.  Bethel,  Mahanaim,  Penuel, 
and  Shechem;    (d)    stories  of  Jacob's  children. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
Jacob-Esau  and  the  Jacob- Laban  stories  existed 
independently,  but   have  been  combined  by  the 
compilers   of   the    Yahwistic   and   Elohist  ic   his- 
tories.    In    this    process    the    various    incidents 
have    been    arbitrarily    separated    and    insert- 
ed   in    the    story    of    Jacob's    career    at    points 
where    they    seemed    best    to    fit    in.     It  thus 
happens    that   the    Jacob-Esau    stories    are   not 
told  consecutively;    but    after    the    account    of 
the  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau  it  is  explained  how 
Esau  lost  his  birthright,  and  the  flight  of  Jacob 
is  related   (chaps,  xxv.-xxvii.)  ;  the  Jacob- Laban 
tales  are  then  introduced   (chaps,  xxviii.-xxxi. ) , 
ending  with  a  second  flight  of  Jacob,  this  time 
from  Laban ;  then  the  combination  of  the  Jacob- 
Esau  stories  is  again  taken  up  and  brought  to 
a  close   (xxxii.-xxxiii.  17),  after  which  we  have 
a  series  of  miscellaneous  incidents  in  Canaan  and 
Egypt.     Interspersed   in  these  three  sections   of 
the  narrative  we  encounter  the  incidents  at  the 
sanctuaries  Bethel  and  Mahanaim ;  the  marriages 
of  Jacob  and  the  birth  of  his  children ;  incidents 
in   the   careers   of   his   children,   leading   to   the 
introduction  of  an  entirely  independent  cycle  of 
Joseph  stories   (Gfen.  xxxvii.-xlvii.,  1.). 

The  elaborate  and  complex  character  of  the 
narrative  points  to  the  union  of  various  streams 
of  tradition,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  the  centre  to  which  Jacob 
belongs.  That,  like  Israel,  he  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual, but  represents  some  clan,  or  rather  is  the 
eponymous  ancestor  of  some  clan,  is  thought  to 
be  certain,  and  the  prominence  of  Bethel  in  the 
Jacob-Esau  cycle  points  to  this  place  as  at  one 
time  at  least  the  home  of  the  tribe.  The  rivalry 
between  Jacob  and  Esau  is  also  easy  to  under- 
stand. It  reflects  the  hostility  between  Hebrews 
and  Edomites  (see  Esau;  Edom),  which  marks 
the  relation  between  those  two  groups,  conscious 
throughout  their  history  of  the  close  genealogical 
ties  that  bound  them  together.  Just  as  in  the 
ease  of  Ishmael  (q.v.)  features  are  found  which 
place  him  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  Isaac, 
so  in  the  Jaeob-Esau  cycle  there  is  at  bottom  a 
series  of  traditions  which  originated  in  the  Esau 
groups,  and  which  Jewish  tradition  had  to  re- 
shape so  as  to  remove  all  features  tmfavorable 
to  Jacob.  The  attempt,  however,  did  not  suc- 
ceed altogether;  and  accordingly  Jacob  appears 
actually  in  the  light  of  a  deceiver,  and,  what  is 
more,  is  obliged  to  flee  from  Esau.  This  flight, 
if  it  means  anything,  points  to  the  discomfiture 
at  some  time  of  the  Jacob  clan  driven  from  its 
district  by  the  more  powerful  Esau.  An  alliance 
is  entered  xipon  between  Jacob  and  a  distinct 
Aramaean  clan,  Laban.  The  marriages  of  Jacob 
into  four  groups  and  the  birth  of  numerous  chil- 
dren indicate  the  gradual  growth  and  extension 
of  the  Jacob  clan  until  it  feels  itself  powerful 
enough  to  cut  loose  from  Laban  and  return  to 
its  former  haunts. 

But  the  old  popular  traditions  have  been 
made  to  serve  the  historical  pragmatism.  It 
was  deemed  necessary  to  connect  the  twelve  sec- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  confederacy  with  patriarchal 
history,   and  hence  the  extension  of  the  Jacob 
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clan  is  depicted  as  though  the  confederates  all 
sprang  from  him,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Hebrew  confederacy  represents  the  combination 
of  heterogeneous  elements  having  less  in  com- 
mon than  many  of  the  groups  have  with  others 
who  did  not  join  the  confederation  or  were  never 
incorporated  into  it.  The  adjustment  of  tribal 
traditions  to  the  later  religious  and  historical 
theory  did  not  proceed  without  encountering 
hindrances.  To  secure  the  number  twelve  and 
make  it  work  right  on  all  occasions  was  espe- 
cially difficult,  and  the  narrators  are  not  at  all 
consistent  in  their  method  of  obtaining  this  num- 
ber. It  is  this  attempted  adjustment  of  popular 
Btories,  legends,  and  myths  to  later  theory  that 
accounts  for  the  identification  of  Jacob  with 
Israel,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Bene 
Israel;  and  in  this  process  of  elaboration  and 
transformation  of  old  stories  it  is  also  important 
to  note  the  alternating  traces  of  northern  and 
southern  Hebrew  writers.  It  was  the  northern 
kingdom,  formed  of  ten  tribes,  that  represented 
the  real  Israel;  and  the  identification  of  Jacob 
with  Israel  and  the  favoritism  shown  by  Jacob 
to  Joseph  (the  father  of  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
Kch)  represent  the  work  of  northern  writers,  who 
thus  turn  out  to  have  had  the  larger  share  in  the 
process  of  reshaping  traditions.  Rightly  inter- 
preted, the  story  of  Jacob  thus  becomes  the  key 
to  the  history  of  Jewish  tradition.  In  its  details 
it  not  only  conceals  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
material  for  the  earlier  traditions  of  many  of 
the  clans  forming  the  Hebrew  confederation,  but 
also  enables  us  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  transformation  of  the  material  and  its  adap- 
tation to  the  purpose  of  writers  imbued  with 
strong  likes  and  dislikes,  and  who  viewed  the  past 
from  a  very  subjective  point  of  view.  To  this 
point  of  view  there  must  be  added,  in  the  case 
of  the  compiler  of  the  Yahwistic  and  Elohistic 
histories,  and  to  a  still  greater  degree  in  the  case 
of  the  priestly  narrator,  a  religious  tlieory  which 
is  the  outcome  of  an  uncompromising  confidence 
in  Yahweh  as  the  established  guide  of  His  peo- 
ple and  the  zealous  and  exclusive  devotion  to 
His  service.  This  theory  is,  in  brief,  that  Yah- 
weh established  His  covenant  with  the  patri- 
archs, and  that  the  history  of  the  people  back 
to. its  beginnings  is  an  illustration  and  proof  of 
this  covenant.  In  some  respects  Jacob  is  a  more 
important  prop  to  this  theory  than  even  Abra- 
ham; certainly  more  important  than  Isaac.  In- 
deed, it  would  seem  that  the  story  of  Jacob  thus 
worked  out  represents  by  itself  a  complete  illus- 
tration of  the  theory,  and  that  Abraham  and 
Isaac  are  tacked  on  to  it  as  appendices  or  links 
by  means  of  which  the  theory  can  be  joined  to 
another  originally  independent  series  of  tradi- 
tions, again  reshaped,  elaborated,  and  given  a 
definite  direction. 

Bibliography.  For  full  discussion  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Jacob  narratives,  consult  the 
commentaries  on  Genesis  of  Dillmann,  Holzinger, 
and  Gunkel,  and  the  Hebrew  histories  of  Well- 
hausen,  Stade,  Guthe,  Kittel,  and  Piepenbring; 
also  Stark,  Studien  zur  Religions-  und  Sprach- 
geschichte  des  alien  Testametnts  (Berlin,  1899 
et  seq. ) .  For  the  later  Jewish  legends  about 
Jacob,  consult  the  article  "Jacob,"  in  Ham- 
burger, Real  Eneyhlopaedie  fiir  Bihel  und  Tal- 
mud (Leipzig,  1897).  Winckler,  in  his  Geschich- 
te Israels  (Leipzig,  1895-1900),  and  Stucken, 
Astralmt/then  der  Hehraer  (Leipzig,  1896),  pro- 


pose a  mythological  explanation  of  Jacob;  but 
the  theory  as  a  whole  has  not  been  accepted, 
though  it  may  be  admitted  that  some  mytliical 
elements  may  have  crept  into  the  narrative. 

JACOB,  Giles  (1686-1744).  An  English 
compiler,  born  at  Romsey,  Hampshire.  He 
studied  law,  and  published  a  great  number  of 
technical  works,  such  as  The  Accomplished  Con- 
veyancer (3  vols.,  1714)  and  the  Compleat  Chan- 
cery-Practiser  (1730),  besides  his  dissertations 
on  rural  life:  The  Compleat  Court-keeper 
(1713);  The  Country  Gentleman's  Vade-Mecum 
(1717);  TJie  Compleat  Sportsman  (1718);  and 
The  Land  Purchaser's  Companion  (1720);  but 
his  most  important  work  was  his  Poetical  Reg- 
ister, or  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  English 
Dramatic  Poets  (2  vols.,  1719-20). 

JACOB,  John  (1812-58).  An  English  soldier 
and  military  author.  He  was  born  at  Woolaving- 
ton,  Somerset,  and  was  educated  at  Addiscombe 
College.  He  entered  the  Bombay  Artillery  in 
1828,  served  in  the  Afghan  War  in  1839,  and  in 
1841  took  command  of  the  Sindh  (or  Jacob's) 
irregular  horse,  with  which  he  enforced  order  in 
Upper  Sindh  and  Cutch,  and  under  Napier  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  JMiani  and  elsewhere.  The 
injustice  of  William  Napier's  Conquest  of  the 
Bind  roused  Jacob  to  his  own  defense  and  to  Out- 
ram's.  In  1852  he  became  commandant  of  the 
native  police  of  Upper  Sindh,  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  the  Khan  of  Khelat  (1854)  ;  in  1857  served 
under  Outram,  and,  after  his  departure,  was  in 
sole  command  of  the  army  in  Persia.  He  died  in 
1858,  at  Jacobabad,  which  had  been  named  in  his 
honor.  Jacob  was  a  splendid  organizer  of  na- 
tive troops,  an  excellent  cavalry  officer,  and  the 
inventor  of  a  rifle  and  an  explosive  bullet.  He 
wrote  many  tracts  on  the  defects  of  the  British 
Army  and  civil  service  in  India;  collected  by 
Pelly,  Vieics  and  Opinions  of  General  Jacob 
(2d  ed.  1858). 

JACOB,  zha'kob",  Louis  L6oN  (1768-1854).  A 
French  admiral.  He  was  born  at  Tonnay,  Cha- 
rente;  was  educated  at  Rochefort,  and  volun- 
teered from  a  clerkship  in  the  marine  bu- 
reau to  the  navy  (1784).  He  was  promoted  to 
ensign  in  1793;  commanded  the  Qa  ira  in  her 
brave  fight  against  a  superior  English  force 
(1795),  and  was  taken  prisoner.  After  his  re- 
lease he  distinguished  himself  (1798)  again.'^t 
Sir  John  Warren's  fleet,  and  was  again  captured 
but  soon  exchanged.  He  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Santo  Domingo  in  1801 ;  was  command- 
ant at  Granville  (1805),  and  at  Naples  (1806)  ; 
and  shared  in  the  battle  of  Sables  d'Olonne.  He 
was  made  a  rear-admiral  in  1812,  and  in  1814  de- 
fended Rochefort.  He  was  retired  on  the  Resto- 
ration; reentered  active  service  in  1820;  was 
Governor  of  Guadeloupe  from  1823  to  1826; 
served  on  the  admiralty  board  until  1834,  when 
he  became  Minister  of  Marine ;  and  was  aide-de- 
camp to  Louis  Philippe  until  1848.  He  intro- 
duced in  1805  a  system  of  semaphores  which  was 
long  used  in  the  French  Navy. 

JA-'COB,  Richard  Taylor  (1825—).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Oldham  County,  Ky. 
He  was  educated  for  a  law\'er,  but  after  travels 
in  South  Africa  went  West  in  1846,  and  there  he 
enlisted  a  body  of  mounted  men  to  assist  General 
Fremont  in  taking  possession  of  California.  He 
occupied  himself  with  political  matters  in  Ken- 
tucky until  1862,  and  served  in  the  Civil  War 
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as  colonel  of  the  Ninth  Kentucky  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment. n»ised  hy  himself.  He  was  with  Major- 
General  Buell  for  a  time,  ami  afterwards  joined 
in  the  pursuit  of  (.Jenerul  .John  Morgan.  He  ac- 
companied Oeneral  JShaekelford  on  the  Tennessee 
expedition  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  2500 
men  under  General  Fraser  at  Cuml)erland  Gap, 
and  was  in  the  desi)erate  struggle  at  Bean's  Sta- 
tion. 

JACOB.ffi'A,  JACOBE,  yi-ko^,  or  JA- 
CX)BIN£,  zlia'k6'beu'  (1558-97).  A  duchess  of 
.Jiilioh.  daughter  of  the  Margrave  Philibert  of 
Baden-Baden.  Brought  up  a  Catholic  by  her 
uncle.  Albert  of  Bavaria,  she  married  in  1585 
John  William,  who,  seven  years  later,  succeeded 
his  father  as  Duke  of  Julich,  and  soon  after  be- 
came insane.  Jacobaea  was  accused  of  dissolute 
conduct,  and  brought  to  trial  before  the  Emperor 
by  her  enemies;  but  before  he  gave  sentence  she 
w'as  found  murdered  in  her  bed.  A  German  play 
by  Kugler.  Jnkobtia  { 1850) ,  dramatizes  the  storj'. 
Consult  Stieve,  Zur  Geschichte  dcr  Herzogin  Ja- 
kobii  a  von  Jiilich   (Bonn,  1878). 

JACOB  EVEBTZEN".  A  quaint  book-name 
applied  to  the  small,  brightly  colored  grouper- 
like  West  Indian  fishes  of  the  genus  Bodianus, 
otherwise  known  as  "guativeres,'  and  by  other 
names.  According  to  Bloch.  the  fish  was  named 
for  Jacob  Evertzen.  a  noted  Dutch  pilot  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  pock- 
marked face  suggested  to  his  fellow  sailors  the 
dark-spotted  and  freckle<l  fishes  ^especially  the 
Bodianus  guttaius,  the  type  of  the  genus).  See 
GUATIVEBE. 

JACOB  FAITHFUIi.  A  novel  by  Captain 
Frederick  Marryat  ( 1839),  appearing  first  in  the 
Metropolitan  iJagazine.  It  tells  the  adventures 
of  Jacob,  a  waterman,  bom  on  a  Thames  lighter, 
is  lively  and  amusing,  and  one  of  Marrv'at's  best 
stories. 

JACO'BI,  Ger.  pron.  y&ko^,  Abraham  (1830 
—  ) .  An  eminent  German- American  physician, 
bom  at  Hartum,  Westphalia,  Germany.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  universities  of  Greifswald.  Gottingen, 
and  Bonn,  obtaining  his  degree  in  medicine  from 
the  last-named  institution.  Having  been  an 
active  participant  in  the  struggle  for  free  Ger- 
many in  1848  and  thereafter.  Jacobi  was  prose- 
cuted for  treason  and  was  kept  in  Prussian  pris- 
ons from  1851  to  1853.  In  the  latter  year,  after 
spending  a  few  months  in  Manchester.  England, 
he  came  to  America,  and  established  himself  in 
New  York  City.  In  1857  he  took  an  active  part 
in  founding  the  German  dispensary.  In  1860  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  first  chair  of  diseases  of 
children  instituted  in  this  country,  that  of  the 
New  York  Medical  College.  In  1865  he  was 
elected  to  fill  a  similar  chair  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  I'niversity  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  1868  he  took  part  in  founding  the 
German  Hospital  of  New  Y'ork.  His  position  at 
New  Y'ork  University  he  occupied  till  1870.  when 
he  was  chosen  clinical  professor  of  the  diseases 
of  children  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York  City  (medical  department  of 
Columbia  University).  The  latter  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  resignation  in  1902,  when  he  was 
made  professor  emeritus.  He  was  the  first  to 
establish,  in  New  Y'^ork  City,  systematic  and  spe- 
cial clinics  for  the  diseases  of  children,  and  very 
largely  to  him  is  due  the  recognition  of  pediatrics 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  medicine.     In   1895  he 


was  urged,  to  leave  New  York  and  become  pro- 
fesiior  of  pediatrics  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
but  he  declined  the  honor.  He  was  for  many 
years  consulting  physician  to  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health,  to  the  J.  Hood  Wright 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  to  the  New  York  Skin 
and  Cancer  Hospital,  and  visiting  physician  to 
the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital.  He  ser\'ed  as 
physician  to  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  since 
1800,  to  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  since  1868, 
to  Bellevue  Hospital  since  1873,  and  to  Roose- 
velt Haspital  since  1898. 

Dr.  Jacobi's  writings  are  very  numerous.  A 
great  number  of  his  papers,  principally  on  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children,  were  published  in 
medical  and  other  periodicals  in  this  country 
and  in  Germany. 

Among  his  book- form  publications  are:  Cogita- 
Hones  de  Vita  Rerum  yaturalium  (1851)  ;  Denti- 
tion and  Its  Derangements  (1862)  ;  Infant  Diet 
(1873;  3d  ed.  1875)  ;  JL  Treatise  on  Diphtheria 
(1880)  ;  The  Intestinal  Diseases  of  Infancy  and 
Childhood  (1887);  Therapeutics  of  Infancy  and 
Childhood  (1895;  2d  ed.  1897).  His  contribu- 
tions to  Noeggerath  and  Jacobi's  Midwifery  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  (1859).  and 
his  "Hygiene  und  Pflege  der  Kinder,"  in  Ger- 
hardt's  Uandbuch  der  Kinderhrankheiten  (1877), 
are  most  noteworthy.  In  1893  he  published  two 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  essays  and  addresses 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  mostly  medical,  under 
the  title  Aufsatzs,  Vorirage  und  Reden  (1893). 
In  1873  he  was  married  to  Miss  Marj-  C.  Putnam, 
of  New  York,  herself  a  noted  physician,  author, 
and  teacher.     See  Jacobi,  aIaby  Pltxam. 

JACOBI,  Friedbich  Heixbich  (1743-1819). 
A  German  philosopher.  He  was  bom  at  Dussel- 
dorf,  January  25,  1743,  and  was  educated  at 
Frankfort  and  Geneva  with  a  view  to  preparing 
himself  for  a  mercantile  career,  which  he 
began  in  1762.  In  1772  he  was  appointed 
councilor  of  finance  for  the  duchies  of  Berg 
and  Julich,  and  having  married  a  woman  of 
wealth  was  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  lit- 
erary pursuits.  In  1794  he  moved  to  Holstein, 
and'  in  1804  to  Munich,  where  he  had  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  newly  instituted 
Academv  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  became  presi- 
dent in  "1807.  He  died  on  March  10,  1819.  His 
writings  consist  partly  of  romances  and  partly 
of  philosophical  treatises.  Tlie  principal  are 
Woldemar  (2  vols..  1779)  and  Eduard  AlliciWs 
Briefsammlung  (1781),  both  philosophical  ro- 
mances which  attracted  much  attention  in  their 
day,  but  have  now  no  claim  to  special  recognition, 
while  his  philosophical  work  has  still  consider- 
able interest.  Ueber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza  in 
Briefen  an  Mendelssohn  (Breslau,  1785)  is  a 
polemic  against  logical  methods  of  speculation 
in  the  search  after  the  higher  class  of  truths: 
and  David  Hume  Qber  den  Glaubeti,  oder  Ideal- 
tsmus  und  Realismus  (Breslau,  1787)  continues 
the  polemic  and  makes  an  attempt  to  demon- 
strate that  the  mind  or  nature  of  man  possesses 
another  faculty — viz.  faith,  or  intuition — by  which 
the  higher  truths  are  as  firmly  grasped  and  in 
the  same  way  as  the  material  world  is  grasped 
by  it.  since  sense  is  incompetent  to  witness  to 
the  independent  reality  of  that  world.  His  col- 
lected works  appeared  at  Leipzig  (6  vols.,  1812- 
24).  Consult:  Kuhn,  Jacobi  und  die  Philosophic 
seiner  Zeit  (Mainz.  1834)  :  Fricker.  Die  Phi- 
losophic des  Friedrich   Heinrich  Jacobi    (Augs- 
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burg,  1854)  ;  Zirngiebl,  F.  H.  Jacobi's  Leben, 
Dichtungen  und  Denken  (Vienna,  1867)  ;  Harms, 
Ueber  die  Lehre  von  F.  H.  Jacobi  (Berlin, 
1876)  ;  Holtzmann,  Ueber  Eduard  Alhmlls  Brief - 
sammlung  (Jena,  1878)  ;  L6vy-Bruhl,  "Jacobi  et 
le  Spinosisme,"  in  Revue  Philosophique  (Paris, 
1894)  ;  id.,  Le  philosophie  de  Jacobi  (ib.,  1894). 

JACOBI,  Hermann  Georg  (1850—).  A  Ger- 
man Sanskrit  scholar,  born  at  Cologne.  He  was 
educated  there,  and  at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  Sanskrit  under  Gilde- 
meister  and  Weber,  In  1889  he  was  made  professor 
at  Bonn,  after  teaching  and  lecturing  at  Miin- 
ster  (1876-85)  and  Kiel  (1885-89).  Possibly  his 
most  important  work  is  in  Indian  chronology: 
"The  Computation  of  Hindu  Dates  in  Inscrip- 
tions," published  in  Epigraphica  Indica  (1892). 
His  dating  of  the  Rig- Veda,  Ueber  das  Alter  des 
Rigveda  (1893),  on  astronomical  grounds,  puts 
the  time  much  earlier  than  the  usual  estimate. 
His  other  works,  on  comparative  philology,  Prak- 
rit grammar,  Sanskrit  literature,  and  Jainism, 
include:  Kalpasutra  of  Bhadrabdhu  (1879); 
Acaranga  Sutra  of  the  Cvetambara  Jains  ( 1882)  ; 
Sthavirdvali  Charita  (1891);  and  translations 
of  the  Acaranga,  Kalpa,  Uttaradhyayana,  and 
Sutrakritanga  Sutra  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  vols.  xxii.  and  xlv.  (1884-95)  ;  Ausgewdhlte 
Erzahlungen  in  Mdhdrdshtrl  (1886)  ;  Das  Rama- 
yana  (1893)  ;  and,  in  syntax,  Kompositum  und 
Nebensatsi.  Studien  iiber  die  indogermanische 
Sprachentwicklung   ( 1897 ) . 

JACOBI,  JoHANN  Georg  (1740-1814) .  A  Ger- 
man poet,  brother  of  Friedrich  Heinrich,  born  at 
Diisseldorf,  and  educated  at  Gottingen.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  oratory  at 
Halle  (1766),  and  soon  after  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Glcim,  with  whom  he  edited  Iris  (1774- 
76),  to  which  Goethe,  Heinse,  Lenz,  and  Sophie 
La  Roche  were  contributors.  He  was  made  pro- 
fessor at  Freiburg  in  1784.  Jacobi's  poetic  style 
was  sentimental  and  effeminate,  save  in  a  few  of 
his  last  works.  His  collected  works,  with  a 
biography  by  Von  Ittner,  one  of  his  friends,  were 
published  at  Zurich  (1882)  ;  his  correspondence 
with  Gleim  appeared  in  1786 ;  and  Martin  edited 
Ungedruckte  Briefe  von  und  an  Johann  Georg 
Jacobi   (Strassburg,  1874). 

JACOBI,  Karl  Gustav  Jakob  (1804-51).  A 
German  mathematician,  the  brother  of  Moritz 
Hermann  Jacobi,  the  physicist.  He  was  born 
in  Potsdam,  studied  in  Berlin,  and  began  his 
teaching  there  as  privat-docent  in  1824,  but  soon 
after  went  as  professor  of  mathematics  to  Konigs- 
berg.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1836,  and  in  1842 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Berlin,  lec- 
turing at  the  university.  Jacobi's  great  work 
was  in  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions,  of  which 
he  and  Abel  (q.v.)  were  the  founders.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  theory  of  numbers,  to  analyt- 
ical mechanics,  and  to  the  study  of  determinants. 
A  very  important  determinant  bears  the  name 
Jacobian.  (See  Determinants.)  He  also 
founded  the  theory  of  Abelian  functions.  The 
following  important  works  appeared  in  his  life- 
time: Fundamenta  Nova  Theorice  Functionum 
Ellipticarum  (1829);  Canon  Arithmeticus 
(1839)  ;  De  Formatione  et  Proprietatibus  Deter- 
ininantium  (1841;  ed.  by  Stiickel,  1896)  ;  Mathe- 
raatische  Werke  (3  vols.,  partly  posthumous, 
1846-71).     His  Vorlesungen  iiber  Dynamik  was 


published  posthumously  (1866;  2d  ed.  1884). 
llis  (Jesammelte  Werke  (1881-91;  7  vols,  and 
suppl.)  were  published  by  the  Berlin  Academy. 
His  essay,  "Uber  die  vierfach  periodischen  Func- 
tionen  zweier  Variabeln,"  etc.,  was  translated 
from  the  Latin  and  edited  by  Weber  ( 1895) .  For 
sketch  of  his  life,  consult:  Lejeune-Dirichlet, 
"Gedachtnisrede  auf  Jacobi,"  in  the  Abhand- 
lungen  der  Berliner  Akademie  (1852;  printed  in 
Jacobi's  Gesammelte  Werke,  vol.  i.). 

JACOBI,  Mary  Putnam  ( 1842— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  born  in  London,  England,  the 
daughter  of  George  P.  Putnam,  of  New  York 
City.  The  first  woman  to  graduate  from  the  New 
York  College  of  Pharmacy  in  1862.  She  was  also 
the  first  woman  graduated  from  the  Women's 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  in  1864.  After 
teaching  in  New  Orleans,  and  writing  for  a  year, 
she  went  to  Paris  and  engaged  in  the  further 
study  of  medicine.  After  eighteen  months  passed 
in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  she  was  admitted  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Ecole 
de  Medecine,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in 
1871,  receiving  the  second  prize  for  her  thesis. 
She  returned  to  New  York  and  began  practice  at 
once,  also  entering  upon  the  duties  of  lecturer 
on  therapeutics  in  the  new  Women's  Medical 
College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary.  She  was  the 
first  woman  admitted  to  the  New  York  medical 
societies  and  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. In  1873  she  was  married  to  the  physician 
Abraham  Jacobi  (q.v.).  In  1881,  upon  the  found- 
ing of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School,  she  became  clinical  professor  of  diseases  of 
children.  In  1874  she  organized  an  association 
for  the  advancement  of  the  medical  education  of 
women,  of  which  she  became  president.  Besides 
being  a  visiting  physician  to  the  New  York  In- 
firmary, Dr.  Putnam-Jacobi  has  been  for  several 
years  a  visiting  physician  to  Saint  Mark's  Hos- 
pital. She  is  a  member  of  several  medical  societies, 
and  a  writer  on  many  medical  topics.  She  secured 
the  Boylston  prize  of  Harvard  University  in  1876 
for  an  original  essay.  In  1891  she  contributed 
a  paper  on  the  history  of  women  physicians 
in  this  country  to  the  volume  "W^omen's  Work 
in  America,"  in  which,  amid  the  bibliography  of 
writings  by  American  female  physicians,  she  men- 
tions over  forty  productions  of  her  own  pen.  Her 
published  works  include:  The  Question  of  Rest 
for  Women  During  Menstruation  (1877)  ;  Acute 
Fatty  Degeneration  of  New-Born  (1878);  The 
Value  of  Life  (1879)  ;  Cold  Pack  and  Ancemia 
(1880);  The  Prophylaxis  of  Insanity  (1881); 
Hysteria  and  Other  Essays  (1888);  Common 
Sense  Applied  to  Woman's  Suffrage  (1894).  See 
Jacobi,  Abraham. 

JACOBI,  MoRiTZ  Hermann  (1801-74).  A 
German  physicist  and  architect,  brother  of  Karl 
Gustav  Jacobi.  He  was  bom  at  Potsdam.  In 
1835  he  became  professor  at  the  University  of 
Dorpat,  and  in  1842  a  member  of  the  Saint 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  invented 
galvano-plastics  and  electrotyping,  and  carried 
out  numerous  important  researches  in  physics. 
He  wrote  Memoire  sur  I'application  de  Velectro- 
magnetisime  au  mouvement  des  machines,  a  re- 
markable essay  published  in  1835 ;  and  Die 
Galvanoplastik  (1840).  Consult  Wild,  Zum 
Geddchtnis  an  Moritz  Hermann  Jacobi  (Leipzig, 
1876). 
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JACOBIN.  A  small,  highly  artificial  pigeon, 
rrs^oinbliug  the  capuchin,  in  which  the  prolonged 
upright  feathers  of  the  neck  and  head  form  a 
sort  of  cowl  about  the  face.  See  Pigeon  and 
Colored  Plate  of  Pigeons. 

JACX)BINI,  ya'k6-b^n6,  LuDOVico  (1832-87). 
An  Italian  cardinal  and  diplomat  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  bom  at  Genzano.  He  was 
nepliew  of  the  Papal  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
and  was  rapidly  advanced  in  ecclesiastical  honors. 
In  1874  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica 
(Saloniki)  in  partibus,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
nuncio  to  Vienna,  where  he  first  showed  his  dip- 
lomatic abilities.  In  1879  he  met  Bismarck  to 
obtain  the  revocation  of  the  Falk  laws  passed  by 
the  Prussian  Diet  against  the  Catholics  in  1873. 
a  mir*sion  in  which  he  was  ultimately  successful. 
In  1880  he  was  made  Papal  Secretary  of  State. 

JACOBINS,  Fr.  pi-on.  zhfi'kd'bas'.  A  politi- 
cal club  in  France  which  exercised  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution 
before  1794.  It  hau  its  origin  in  the  Club  Breton, 
which  was  organized  at  Versailles  in  May,  1789. 
by  the  representatives  from  Brittany  to  the 
States-General.  It  comprised  in  the  beginning 
about  seventy-five  members,  of  whom  some  two- 
thirds  belonged  to  the  Third  Estate  and  the  rest 
to  the  clergj'.  Its  tone  was  radical.  It  was  soon 
joined  by  members  from  other  provinces  and 
came  to  include  the  most  prominent  leaders  of 
the  time,  among  them  being  Mirabeau,  Bamave, 
Siey&s,  Robespierre.  Potion,  and  the  brothers  La- 
meth.  It  met  very  frequently  and  in  secret  session 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  common  action 
to  be  taken  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  great  event  of  August  4.  1789 — 
the  abolition  of  feudal  privileges — and  the  enim- 
ciation  of  the  Rights  of  Man  were  planned  before- 
hand in  the  sessions  of  the  club.  Upon  the  remov- 
al of  the  Xational  Assembly  to  Paris  the  sessions 
of  the  club  were  suspended  for  a  time.  In  the 
winter  of  1789-90  they  were  resumed  in  the  re- 
fectory of  the  Jacobin  convent  in  the  Rue  Saint 
HonoriJ.  whence  the  members  of  the  club  were 
derisively  called  by  their  opponents  Jacobins. 
The  name  of  the  club  was  changed  to  Soci^t^'  des 
Amis  de  la  Constitution.  Membership  in  the  club 
was  limited  at  first  to  Deputies  of  the  National 
Assembly,  but  soon  the  club  was  thrown  open 
to  prominent  Parisians  in  the  various  walks  of 
life  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  such  men  as  Marie-Joseph  Ch^nier,  La 
Harpe,  Cabanis,  Lac^pMe,  David,  and  Fabre 
d'Eglantine  now  joined  the  Jacobins.  From  radi- 
cal the  club  had  become  rather  conservative  in  its 
views,  its  objects  being  limited  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  monarchy  so  far  as  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  newly  acquired  rights.  After 
May.  1791.  the  meetings  of  the  club  were  held 
in  the  chapel  of  the  convent.  In  November,  1791, 
itii  membership  numbered  more  than  1200.  The 
proceedings  of  the  club  were  published  after 
October,  1791.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
founders  to  make  the  club  a  nucleus  for  similar 
societies  to  be  organized  throughout  France,  and 
this  object  was  speedily  carried  out.  Affiliated 
societies  sprang  up  in  all  the  towns  and  in  many 
villages,  and  these  at  all  times  remained  in  close 
touch  with  the  mother  society.  In  May.  1791. 
the  number  of  such  societies  was  more  than  four 
hiindred.  and  in  the  spring  of  1794  they  verged 
closely  on  one  thousand.    The  Jacobin  leaders  in 


Paris  were  able  in  this  manner  to  carry  on  a 
most  effective  propaganda  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and,  in  fact,  toe  perfection  of  their  organiza- 
tion was  such  as  to  give  the  Jacobins  the  aspect 
of  a  political  machine. 

The  attempted  flight  of  Louis  XVL  in  1791 
produced  the  same  effect  upon  the  Jacobin  Club 
as  it  did  upon  the  nation  at  large.  The  radical  ele- 
ment began  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  though 
it  was  still  professedly  monarchic  in  tone,  the 
question  of  the  deposition  of  Louis  XVI.  was  seri- 
ously raised.  L'pon  this  point  the  club  split.  In 
the  hall  of  the  Jacobins  was  drawn  up  the  peti- 
tion demanding  the  deposition  of  Louis  XV^I. 
which  brought  about  the  massacre  in  the  Champs 
de  IMars  on  July  17th,  and  though  the  leaders 
of  the  Jacobins  disavowed  all  responsibility  for 
the  document,  which  it  would  seem  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  crowd  that  had  invaded  the  hall, 
the  sanguinary  outcome  produced  a  schism  in 
the  club.  The  majority  of  members,  with  the 
most  prominent  leaders,  seceded  to  form  the  club 
of  Feuillants  (q.v.),  Robespierre  and  Potion 
being  the  most  prominent  of  those  that  remained. 
The  Jacobins  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  that 
of  violent  republican  propaganda.  Together  with 
the  Girondists  (q  v.)  they  planned  the  uprising 
of  August  10,  1792,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  With  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention  (September.  1792)  the  strife  of 
parties  began.  Jacobins  against  Girondists.  The 
former,  as  the  representatives  of  uncompromising 
democracy,  showed  themselves  the  more  fit  to 
cope  with  the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion  and 
internal  insurrection  which  now  confronted 
France.  In  the  struggle  against  the  Girondists 
they  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Convention  the 
force  of  public  opinion  skillfully  directed  by  the 
various  societies  throughout  the  country  acting 
in  implicit  obedience  to  the  mother  societv  in 
Paris.  With  the  fall  of  the  Girondists"  the 
Jacobins  became  the  practical  rulers  of  France. 
No  important  action  was  taken  in  the  Convention 
which  had  not  been  previously  discussed  in  the 
sessions  of  the  club,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
meetings  of  the  club  came  to  be  popularly  re- 
garded w-ith  greater  interest  than  the  sessions 
of  the  Convention.  Of  equal  importance  with 
the  influence  which  it  exercised  upon  the  legis- 
lative activity  of  the  Convention  was  the  super- 
vision which  it  exercised  over  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  in  the  provinces.  Its  spies 
were  constantly  on  the  watch  against  treason  to 
the  republican  cause,  and  in  many  places  where 
the  action  of  the  GJovemment  c^cials  seemed  to 
lack  the  requisite  revolutionary  fervor  the  local 
Jacobin  societies  assumed  virtual  control.  By 
this  time  the  club,  of  course,  had  become  thor- 
oughly democratic,  though  perhaps  the  character 
of  its  members  raised  it  above  the  mob  con- 
tingents of  Hebert  and  Collot  d'Herbois.  Robes- 
pierre became  its  master  after  the  overthrow  of 
Danton.  and.  with  the  Committee  of  Safety,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  eflScient  instruments  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Terror.  With  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
the  importance  of  the  Jacobins  ceased.  Its  ses- 
sions were  suspended  for  a  time,  resumed,  and 
again  abandoned.  On  November  11,  1794,  its  hall 
was  closed  by  order  of  the  Convention.  Once 
more  reconstituted,  and  meeting  at  the  Pantheon, 
its  ses-sions  were  forbidden  by  the  Directory  in 
February.  179G.  In  the  provinces  there  was  a 
short  revival  of  Jacobin  activitv  in  1799. 
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A  great  mass  of  literature  concerning  the 
Jacobins  appeared  between  the  years  1790  and 
1795,  the  most  important  contributions  being  the 
Journal  des  amis  de  la  constitution  (Paris, 
1790-93)  and  the  Journal  de  la  Montagne  (Paris, 
1794-95).  There  were  also  numerous  pamphlets 
and  poems  published,  such  as  La  Jacobinade,  Le 
secret  des  Jacohins,  Les  crimes  des  Jacobins.  Of 
modern  authorities,  the  best  and  most  detailed  is 
Aulard,  La  Socicte  des  Jacobins  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1889-92).  Consult  also:  Zinkeisen,  Der  Jako- 
hinerklub  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1852-53).  See  France; 
Robespierre;  Danton;  together  with  the  works 
cited  under  these  titles. 

JACOBITES  (from  Lat.  Jacobus,  James). 
The  name  given  to  the  adherents  of  the  male  lino 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Many  of 
the  more  devoted  royalists  followed  James  11. 
into  France ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Jacob- 
ites remaining  in  their  native  land  made  a 
greater  or  less  show  of  submission  to  the  new 
Government,  while  secretly  supporting  the  cause 
of  the  Pretender.  Their  intrigues  and  conspira- 
cies were  incessant  till  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Their  hostility  to  the  House  of 
Hanover  broke  out  in  rebellions  in  1715  and  1745, 
in  consequence  of  which  several  of  them  lost  their 
lives  upon  the  scaflfold,  titles  were  attainted, 
and  estates  confiscated.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  Young  Pretender  at  Culloden  in  174G  their 
cause  became  so  hopeless  that  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore their  activity  ceased  altogether;  those  who 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  exiled  fami- 
ly finally  acquiesced  in  the  order  of  things  estab- 
lished by  the  Revolution.  In  Scotland  the  hopes 
and  wishes  of  the  Jacobite  party  were  expressed 
in  many  spirited  songs,  which  form  an  interest- 
ing part  of  the  national  literature.  The  Jac- 
obites of  England  were  also  called  Tories.  They 
were  generally  distinguished  by  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England,  as  opposed 
to  all  dissent,  if  they  were  not  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  held  very  strongly  the  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance,  or  the  duty  of  absolute 
submission  to  the  King.  The  Jacobites  of  Scot- 
land were  also  generally  Episcopalians  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  In  Ireland  the  Jacobite  cause 
was  that  also  of  the  Celts  as  opposed  to  the 
Saxons,  or  the  native  race  against  the  English 
colonists,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics  against 
the  Protestants.  These  diversities  prevented  a 
complete  union,  and  greatly  weakened  the  Jac- 
obites. Consult:  Chambers,  History  of  the  Re- 
hellion  in  11J}5  (Edinburgh,  1827)  ;  Lacroix  de 
Maries,  Histoire  du  Chevalier  de  Saint-Georpes 
et  du  Prince  Charles  Edouard  (1876)  ;  the  Cul- 
loden Papers  (London,  1815)  ;  Hogg,  Jacobite 
Relics  (Edinburgh,  1819)  ;  and  Chambers,  Jacob- 
ite Memoirs    (Edinburgh,   1824). 

JACOBITES.  A  name  given  to  the  Oriental 
sect  of  Monophysites  (q.v. ),  belonging  more  espe- 
cially to  the  Monophysites  of  Syria,  Mesopota- 
mia, and  Babylonia.  It  is  derived  from  a  Syrian 
monk  called  Jacobus  Barada^us  {Baradai,  'rag- 
ged'), who  formed  the  Monophysite  recusants  of 
his  country  into  a  single  party.  He  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  Edessa  in  541,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  traveled  through  Asia  Minor  and  the 
East,  organizing  churches  and  ordaining  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  At  present  the  Jacobites 
number  about  80,000.     At  their  head  is  the  so- 


called  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  whose  choice  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Sultan.  Under  him  are  eight 
metropolitans  and  three  bishops.  Of  the  former, 
one,  the  Metropolitan  of  Jerusalem,  called  the 
Maphrian,  ranks  higher  than  the  others.  Both 
patriarch  and  maphrian  live  at  the  monastery 
of  Zaphran,  near  Mardin.  The  Jacobites  have 
monks,  but  no  nuns.  Their  Monophysitic  views 
make  them  heretics  to  the  Greek  Church,  but 
they  have  only  minute  ceremonial  differences 
from  the  latter.  They  often  choose  their  patri- 
archs and  bishops  by  lot.  Since  1874  the  Church 
of  England  has  carried  on  mission  work  among 
the  Jacobites. 

JACOB  OF  EDES'SA  (c.633-708).  An  emi- 
nent theologian  and  Syriac  writer.  He  was  born 
near  Antioch.  In  early  life  he  entered  the  mo- 
nastic order  and  studied  for  a  while  in  Alexan- 
dria. He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Edessa  about 
686,  but  resigned  his  office  after  four  years,  be- 
cause of  the  insubordination  of  some  of  his  clergy. 
He  retired  first  to  a  monastery  near  Edessa,  and 
then,  after  eleven  years,  to  one  near  Antioch.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  making  many  anno- 
tations, some  of  which  are  extant.  He  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Greek;  and  for  his  able  translation  of  Syriac 
works  into  Greek  he  received  the  surname  of 
'interpreter  of  the  Books.'  In  708  he  was  in- 
duced to  resume  his  see,  but  died  four  months 
later.  Consult  Kayser,  Die  Kanones  Jakobs  von 
Edessa  iibersetzt  und  erliiutert,  with  biographi- 
cal sketch    (Leipzig,   1886). 

JACOB  OF  HUNGARY.     See  Pastorels. 

JACOB  OF  TODI.  to'de.     See  Jacopone  da 

TODI. 

JACOB  OF  VITRY,  ve'tre'  (e.1180-1240) . 
Bishop  of  Acre  and  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Frascati. 
He  was  born  probably  at  Vitry,  Northern  France. 
He  studied  in  Paris,  and  was  consecrated  a  priest 
there  in  1210.  For  several  years  he  lived  at 
Oignies,  a  place  in  the  present  Belgian  Province 
of  Namur,  attracted  by  the  fame  for  piety  and 
holiness  of  the  Beguine  Maria  of  Oignies.  At 
Oignies  he  joined  the  Order  of  Saint  Augustine. 
At  the  request  of  the  Pope  he  preached  against 
the  Albigenses,  and  afterwards  he  preached  a  new 
crusade.  His  preaching  was  so  successful  that  he 
was  chosen  Bishop  of  Acre  in  1214,  and  conse- 
crated in  1216  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  He  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  his  bishopric  with  energy  and  suc- 
cess, in  particular  buying  Christian  slaves  from 
the  Saracens  and  caring  for  Mohammedan  chil- 
dren who  had  fallen  into  Christian  hands.  He  re- 
signed his  bishopric  in  1225  and  returned  to 
Oignies.  In  1227  Gregory  IX.  made  him  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Frascati.  He  died  in  Rome,  May  1, 
1240.  Jacob  was  justly  famed  as  a  preacher  in  his 
own  time,  and  in  later  times  is  remembered  as  an 
historian  and  authority  for  manners  and  social 
conditions  of  the  early  thirteenth  century.  His 
great  work  was  the  Historia  Orientalis,  also 
called  Historia  Hierosolymitana  Abbreviata.  He 
also  wrote  a  life  of  Saint  Maria  of  Oignies. 
His  letters  are  interesting  and  valuable  recitals 
of  events  of  Ihe  Fifth  Crusade,  and  his  sermons 
have  served  as  the  model  for  many  a  preacher. 

JACOB  OM-TNIUM.  The  pen-name  of  the 
English  essayist  Matthew  James  Higgins   (q.v.). 

JACOBS,  ya'kdps,  Chbistian  Friedrtcii  Wil- 
HELM    (1764-1847).    An  eminent  German  classi- 
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cal  scholar,  bom  at  Gotha.  After  studying  at 
the  universities  of  Jena  and  Giittingen,  he  was 
made  an  instructor  in  the  g^'ninasiuui  at  Gotha 
(1785),  with  a  position  after  1802  in  the  public 
library  of  the  same  city.  In  1807  he  was  ap- 
|H)inted  a  teacher  of  classical  literature  at  the 
Munich  Lyceum,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  that  city,  but  returned  to  Gotha 
in  1810  as  chief  librarian  and  director  of  the 
collection  of  numismatics  and  antiques.  From 
1831  to  1842  he  was  director  of  the  art  collec- 
tions of  Gotha.  In  addition  to  many  editions 
of  ancient  writers,  including  the  Antchomcrica  of 
Tzetzes  (1793),  Elian  (1832),  Achilles  Tatius 
(2.  vols.,  1821),  and  the  Imagines  of  Philostra- 
lus,  witn  Welcker  (1825),  his  numerous  works 
include  an  edition  of  the  Anthologia  Graca  (13 
vols.,  1794-1814),  his  most  important  classical 
work,  remarkable  for  its  profound  learning  and 
elegance  of  style;  metrical  translations  of  seven 
hundred  poems  of  the  Anthology,  published 
under  the  title  of  Tempe  (2  vols.,  1803)  ;  trans- 
lations from  Demosthenes,  Staatsrcden  und  Rede 
fur  die  Krone  (1805)  ;  an  elementary  book  on 
Greek,  Elenienlarbuch  der  griechischen  Sprache 
(1805.  frequently  republished);  and  numerous 
miscellaneous  essays  on  classical  philol(^»y,  col- 
lected under  the  title  Vermischte  Schriften  (vols, 
i.-iii.  1823-24,  vols,  iv.-viii.  1829-44).  In  the 
later  works,  his  Geschichte  des  tceiblicheti  Gc- 
scklechts  (vol.  iv.)  is  best  known.  Consult  his 
sketch  of  himself  in  his  Personalien  (Leipzig, 
1840)  ;  also  Wiistemann's  Hellas  (Berlin,  1852). 

JA'COBS,  Hexry  Eyster  (1844—).  An 
American  Lutheran  clergyman  and  educator, 
born  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  He  studied  theology 
there,  after  graduating  at  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege (1862),  and  he  was  afterwards  successively 
professor  of  Latin  and  history,  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  of  Greek  in  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege from  1870  until  1883,  when  he  took  the 
chair  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Philadelphia 
>^eniinary.  In  1894  he  was  made  dean  of  the 
faculty  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  School.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  Review 
(after  1882).  joint  editor  of  the  Lutheran 
(1883),  translator  of  several  German  theological 
works,  and  author  of  The  Lutheran  Movement  in 
England  (  1890)  and  The  Lutherans  (1893). 

JACOBS,  ya^kdps,  Jacobcs  (1812-79).  A 
Belgian  marine  and  landscape  painter,  bom  at 
Antwerp,  where  he  studied  at  the  Academy  under 
Van  Brt^  and  Wappers,  and  in  1843  was  appoint- 
ed professor.  Travels  in  the  East  and  in  Scan- 
dinavia contributed  much  to  the  development  of 
his  versatility,  and  a  trip  through  Germany  in 
1847  in  the  company  of  Wappers  was  devoted  to 
a  diligent  study  of  the  masterpieces  in  the  prin- 
cipal galleries.  The  National  Gallery  in  Berlin 
contains  his  "Grecian  Archipelago"  (1848);  the 
New  Pinakothek  in  Munich  "Foundering  of  the 
Emigrant  Ship  Floridian  on  the  Coast  of  Essex," 
"Sunrise  in  the  Archipelago"  (18.52).  and  "^'iew 
of  the  Harbor  of  Constantinople:"  and  the  Mu- 
seum at  Brussels  "AVaterfall  of  the  Glommen. 
in  Xorway"  (1855). 

JA'COBS,  Joseph  (18.54—).  An  Enslish  au- 
thor, bom  at  Sydney,  Australia.  August  29.  1854. 
He  was  educated  at  Saint  John's  College.  Cam- 
bridge: traveled  in  Spain  (1888)  and  in  the 
L'^nited  States  (1896):  and  is  most  favorably 
known  for  his  work  in  historv  and  folk-lore.     In 


1900  he  came  to  America  to  take  the  position 
of  eilitor  on  the  Jitciah  Encyclopedia,  in  New 
York.  Among  his  publications  are:  English 
Fairy  Tulc^  (1890,  1893):  Celtic  Fairy  Tales 
( 1891,1894)  ;  Indian  Fairy  Tales  (1892)  ;  £sop's 
Fables  (1894)  ;  Rei/nard  the  Fox  (1895)  ;  Liter- 
ary Studies  (1895)  ;  editions  of  Painter's  Palace 
of  Pleasure  ( 1891 ).  of  Howell's  Familiar  Letters 
(1892),  and  finally  a  translation  of  the  De- 
cameron (1899). 

JACOBS,  Michael  (1808-71).  An  American 
Lutheran  clergyman  and  educator,  bom  near 
Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  and  educated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg.  He  taught  in 
Pennsylvania  College,  which  grew  out  of  the 
Gettysburg  Gymnasium.  He  entered  the  Lu- 
theran ministry  in  1832,  and  was  prominent  in 
the  West  Pennsylvanian  Synod.  A  man  of  varied 
attainments,  Jacobs  invented  (1845)  a  new  meth- 
od of  canning  fruit;  made  original  studies  in 
meteorology;  contributed  to  the  publications  of 
the  Smithsonian  In.stitution ;  and  wrote  The  Rebel 
Invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania   (1863). 

JACOBS,  Victor  ( 1838-91 ) .  A  Belgian  states- 
man and  leader  of  the  Clericals,  born  at  Antwerp 
and  educated  in  France,  at  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Vaugirard.  and  the  University  of  Brussels.  He 
was  elected  Deputy  in  1863,  having  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  popular  disaffection  to  compulsory 
ser\-ice  in  the  army  to  strengthen  the  Catholic 
party;  became  Minister  of  Public  Works  and 
of  Finance  in  1870,  and  in  1884  received  the 
portfolio  of  Interior  arid  Public  Instruction. 
While  he  held  this  post  Jacobs  passed  the  denom- 
inational education  bill  which  put  the  religious 
Orders  again  in  power,  and  which  forced  its  au- 
thor from  the  Government.  But  he  was  still 
manager  and  head  of  the  Clerical  Party,  and 
presided  at  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Malines  only 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  wrote  several 
legal  studies,  including  Le  droit  maritime  beige 
(1839-91). 

JACOBSEN,  ya'k6p-sen,  Jexs  Peteb  (1847- 
85).  A  Danish  novelist,  born  at  Thisted.  He 
first  became  known  as  a  botanist  and  a  trans- 
lator of  Darwin.  In  1872  he  published  his  novel 
Mogens  ( 1872 ;  republished  in  a  collection, 
1882),  followed  by  Et  Skudd  i  taagen  (1875), 
and  then  Fru  Marie  Gnibbe  (1876),  a  fine  study 
of  seventeenth-century  life,  yiels  Lyhne  (1880) 
is  modem,  sceptical,  and  realistic.  The  mixture 
of  philosophy,  science,  and  powerful  imagination 
in  his  novels  has  made  Jacobsen  a  favorite  and 
influential  writer. 

JACOB'S  LADDER.  ( 1 )  A  ladder,  reaching 
from  earth  to  heaven,  seen  in  a  vision  by  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxviii.  12).  (2)  On  shipboard,  a  short 
rope  ladder  with  iron  or  wooden  rungs,  to  give 
easy  access  to  the  lower  rigging,  tops,  etc.  It 
is  also  the  name  of  an  apparatus  for  raising 
light  weights  a  considerable  height.  One  form, 
much  used  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  is  an 
endless  revolving  chain  of  buckets,  filling  them- 
selves at  the  bottom  of  the  chain  and  emptying 
themselves  at  the  top. 

JA'COBSOK",  JoHX  Christiax  (1705-1870). 
.\  Danish-American  educator.  Bishop  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  bom  in  Burkall.  Denmark. 
After  completinsr  his  education  at  the  (German 
iforavian  College,  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  occupied  various 
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positions  till  he  became  principal  of  the  female 
seminary  at  Salem,  N.  C,  in  1834.  The  academy 
grew  and  flourished  under  his  control ;  but  he  left 
it  to  superintend  a  boys'  boarding  school  in  Naza- 
reth, Pa.,  and  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  North- 
ern Moravian  Church,  which  made  him  a  bishop 
in  1854.     He  retired  three  years  before  his  death. 

JACOB'S  STAFF.  ( 1 )  A  kind  of  staff  car- 
ried by  pilgrims  to  the  tomlj  of  the  Apostle  James 
the  Elder.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  dagger 
or  sword  concealed  in  a  staff  of  this  kind.  (2) 
The  three  stars  in  a  straight  line  in  the  Girdle 
of  Orion. 

JACOB'S  STONE,  or  JACOB'S  PILLOW. 
The  Stone  of  Scone,  said  to  have  served  Jacob 
as  a  pillow  when  he  had  the  vision  of  the  ladder 
reaching  into  heaven.  The  stone  is  now  preserved 
in  the  coronation  chair  of  England   (q.v.). 

JACOB'S  WELL.  The  scene  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  Jesus  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  The 
well  is  near  Nablus,  in  Syria,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  hewn  in  the  rock  by  Jacob.  A  church  built 
over  the  well  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  century, 
but  was  destroyed  during  the  period  of  the  Cru- 
sades. 

JACOB  TOME  INSTITUTE.  An  institution 
of  secondary  education  at  Port  Deposit,  Md., 
founded  by  Jacob  Tome  and  opened  in  1894.  It 
comprises  a  kindergarten  and  junior  school  for 
boys  and  girls,  a  senior  or  high  school  for  girls, 
and  a  boarding-school,  including  a  high  school, 
for  boys.  It  furnishes  preparation  for  college, 
technical  schools,  professional  schools,  and  busi- 
ness. Residents  of  Maryland  are  exempt  from 
the  annual  tuition  fee  of  $100.  The  Institute 
occupies  a  campus  of  over  160  acres  and  twenty 
buildings  overlooking  the  Susquehanna  River.  In 
1902  the  pupils  of  all  schools  numbered  574,  and 
the  combined  faculties  48.  The  library  contains 
7200  volumes.  The  endowment  exceeds  $2,000,- 
000,  and  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Insti- 
tute have  cost  over  $800,000. 

JACCBTJS.  An  English  gold  coin  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  (Lat.  Jacobus),  valued  at  25 
shillings,  or  a  little  more  than  $G. 

JACOBUS,  Melancthon  Williams  (1816- 
76).  An  American  Presbyterian  minister  and 
author,  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.  In'  1834  he  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  College,  and  four  years 
later  from  the  Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  was 
instructor  in  Hebrew  for  the  year  preceding  his 
acceptance  of  the  pastorate  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1839).  While  absent 
in  the  Holy  Land  (1850),  he  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  Oriental  and  biblical  literature  in  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  at  Allegheny,  Pa., 
and  retained  the  position  until  his  death.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  from  1858  to  1870,  was  secretary 
of  the  Sustentation  Committee  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  from  1871  to  1874,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  D.D.  from  Jefferson  College, 
Pennsylvania  (1852),  and  LL.D.  from  Princeton 
(1867).  He  pviblished:  Notes  on  the  Neiv  Testa- 
ment (4  vols.,  1848-59)  ;  an  Address  to  the 
Churches  (1861);  Genesis  (2  vols.,  1864-65); 
and  Exodus  (shortly  before  his  death). 

JACOBUS,  Melancthon  Williams  (1855 
—  ) .  An  American  clerg\'man  and  educator,  born 
in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  a  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1877,  at  the  Theo- 


logical Seminary  there  in  1881,  from  1881  to 
1884  studied  at  the  universities  of  Gottingen 
and  Berlin,  and  from  1884  to  1891  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Oxford,  Pa.  In 
1891  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis  and  criticism  in  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary.  He  became  a  trustee  of 
Princeton  in  1890,  and  was  Stone  lecturer  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1897-98.  He 
has  contributed  articles  on  New  Testament  sub- 
jects to  The  New  International  Encyclopcedia. 

JACOBUS  BAR'AD^'US.     See  Jacobites. 

JACO'BUS    DE   VORAGKINE.      An   Italian 

writer,  author  of  the  celebrated  Golden  Legend 
(q.v.). 

JACO'BY,  Harold  (1865-).  An  American 
astronomer,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  University  in  1885,  was  as- 
sistant astronomer  on  the  United  States  eclipse 
expedition  to  West  Africa  in  the  United  States 
steamship  Pensacola,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Columbia  in  1894.  He  became 
also  a  councilor  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, treasurer  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  editor  of  the  Transactions  of  that  so- 
ciety, and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  London.  His  technical  papers  on  astro- 
nomical photography,  star  clusters,  parallaxes, 
and  other  subjects  appeared  in  the  publications  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Academy 
of  Saint  Petersburg,  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
of  Paris,  the  Academy  of  Helsingfors,  and  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  He  has 
also  published  Practical  Talks  by  an  Astronomer 
(1902),  a  collection  of  interesting  essays,  written 
in  untechnical  style,  on  "Navigation  at  Sea," 
"Galileo,"  "Photography  in  Astronomy,"  "The 
Moon  Hoax,"  and  other  special  topics.  The  de- 
partment of  astronomy  in  The  New  International 
Encyclopcedia  was  edited  by  him. 

JACOBY,  ya-ko^e,  Johann  (1805-77).  A 
German  politician,  born  in  K()nigsberg,  Prussia. 
He  studied  at  Konigsberg  and  Heidelberg,  became 
a  practicing  physician  at  Konigsberg  in  1830, 
and  wrote  numerous  brochures  on  questions  of 
the  time.  His  Vier  Fragen  ( 1841 ) ,  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  demand  for  a  Prussian  constitution, 
brought  upon  him  accusation  of  high  treason, 
and  a  sentence  to  two  and  a  half  years'  imprison- 
ment, but  in  1843  he  was  released.  In  1848  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Vorparlament  of  Frank- 
fort, and  was  elected  to  the  National  As- 
sembly of  Prussia,  where  by  his  incisive 
speeches  he  identified  himself  with  the  Left. 
He  was  elected  to  the  German  National  As- 
sembly in  1849,  took  part  in  the  'Rump  Par- 
liament,' and  again  was  accused  of  high  treason. 
Later  acquitted,  he  resumed  medical  practice. 
In  1863  he  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Lower  House,  and  both  there  and  in  the  Zukunft 
journal,  established  by  him,  was  an  increasingly 
violent  opponent  of  the  Government.  He  even 
styled  German  unity  the  death  of  freedom.  In 
1864,  and  again  in  1870,  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment.  He  retired  from  political  life  in 
1871.  His  publications  include  a  biography  of 
Heinrich  Simon  (1865),  and  his  Gesammelte 
Schriften  und  Reden  (1872;  an  additional 
volume,  1877).  Der  Geist  der  griechischen 
Geschichte  was  published  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  F.  Rohl  in  1884. 
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JACOPO  DA  PONTA,  yJllwA  p6  tlA  p6n'tii. 
The  nuiiio  of  tlie  Italian  painter  commonly  known 
by  the  title  Ris^ano  II.    (q.v.). 

JACOPO  DEI  B ARBARI,  dft'ft  bai^birt,  or 
D£  BABBARIS  (c.1450  1515).  An  Italian 
painter,  calked  also  tlie  "Master  of  tlie  Caduceus,' 
from  the  sign  on  his  plates,  and  sometimes  Jacob 
Walch.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  painters,  and 
was  brought  up  and  worked  in  Venice,  where  he 
was  highly  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries. 
About  1490  he  went  to  Nuremberg,  and  remained 
there  for  several  years.  By  1500  he  was  back 
in  Venice,  for  at  this  time  he  executed  a  large 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  city,  engraved  on  wood. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  was  valet-de-chambre  and  Court  painter  to 
the  Regent  Margaret  (1510),  and  where  he  died. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  life 
and  works  of  this  artist.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  engrave  on  metal,  and  left  twenty-nine  plates, 
of  which  some  are  of  mythological  and  some  reli- 
gious subjects.  His  paintings  are  of  less  impor- 
tance, and  very  uncertain.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  been  a  sculptor.  The  interest  of  Barbari 
is  largely  on  account  of  the  curious  union  in 
him  of  the  German  and  Venetian  styles  of  art, 
most  uncommon  at  that  date.  Consult  Ephrussi, 
Xotes  biographiques  sur  Jacopo  di  Barbarj 
(1876). 

JAOOPO  DELLA  QTJERCIA,  della  twSr'- 
ch&  (c.1374-1438).  An  Italian  sculptor,  bom 
probably  at  Querela,  near  Siena.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  his  father,  a  goldsmith,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  left  his  native  place  until  about 
1391.  He  then  went  to  Lucca,  where  he  remained 
several  years,  and  whence  he  returned  about 
1407,  having  failed  in  the  competition  for  the 
doors  of  the  baptistery  in  Florence.  One  of  his 
best  works  was  done  at  this  time,  the  statue  on 
•the  monument  to  Ilaria  del  Carretto.  the  wife 
of  Paul  Guinigi,  in  the  Lucca  Cathedral.  An- 
other notable  work  was  the  fountain  called 
"Fonte  Gaia."  at  Siena,  which  he  erected  between 
the  years  1409  and  1419,  and  which  won  him 
the  surname  of  Delia  Fonte.  In  this  work  his 
naturalistic  treatment  of  the  figures  shows  how 
far  he  had  departed  from  the  conventional  stand- 
ard of  the  day.  From  1425  until  his  death  he 
was  occupied  mainly  with  the  portal  of  San  Pe- 
tronio  at  Bologna,  a  fine  piece  of  direct  and 
vigorous  work,  which  is  considered  his  master- 
piece. From  the  style  and  force  of  his  art 
Querela  has  been  called  the  'Herald  of  Michel- 
angelo.' In  the  Cathedral  and  the  Church  of 
San  Giovanni  at  Siena  there  are  also  reliefs  by 
him. 

JACOPONE  DA  TODI,  ya'k6-p(/n&  da  to'd*. 
Jacobus  DE  Bexedictis  (c.  1230- 1306).  An  Ital- 
ian mystic  and  poet.  He  was  born  at  Todi  in 
L'mbria;  was  a  lawyer,  and  successful  in  his 
profession.  The  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  about 
1268,  wrought  a  complete  change  in  his  life.  He 
abandoned  his  profession,  distributed  his  goods 
among  the  poor,  and  sought  the  world's  scorn  by 
his  strange  behavior.  At  the  same  time  he  vigor- 
ously denounced  the  corruptions  of  the  times  and 
the  ambitions  of  the  lofty.  After  ten  years  of 
penance  he  became  a  Franciscan  monk.  He  joined 
the  opponents  of  Boniface  VIIL,  was  captured 
at  Palestrina  in  1298.  and  kept  in  prison 
till  the  Pope's  death  in  1303.  He  died  at  Col- 
lazzone  on  Christmas   night,    1306.     Jacopone's 


poetry  was  most  of  it  written  in  the  Umbrian 
dialect.  His  hymns  are  characteristic  of  bis 
time,  full  of  the  fervor  and  the  same  exalted 
enthusiasm  which  are  to  be  found  in  those  of 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  hymn  "Stabat  mater 
dolorosa"  is  generally  attributed  to  Jacopone, 
perhaps  incorrectly.  Consult:  Sorio,  Poene 
scelte  di  Fra  Jacopone  da  Todi  (Verona,  1859)  ; 
D'Ancona,  "Jacopone  da  Todi,  il  giullare  di  Dio 
del  secolo  XIII.,"  in  Studj  sulla  letteratura  ital- 
iana  de'  primi  aecoH  (Ancona,  1884)  ;  Gebhart, 
U Italic  mystique   (Paris,   1890). 

JACOTOT,  zhi'kA'td',  Jeax  Joseph  (1770- 
1841).  The  originator  of  a  'universal'  method  in 
education,  born  at  Dijon,  France,  in  1770.  He 
turned  his  attention  at  first  to  philology,  and 
after  having  studied  that  subject  for  some  time 
became  a  teacher  of  the  classic  languages  in  his 
native  town.  Subsequently  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law  and  became  an  attorney.  In  1792  he  en- 
tered the  army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  of 
artillery;  he  was  then  made  secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  finally  a  substitute  director 
and  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  Paris.  In  1815  he  went  to  Brussels, 
and  three  years  later  accepted  the  position  of 
professor  of  French  language  and  literature  at 
the  University  of  Louvain.  In  1827  he  became  a 
director  of  the  advanced  military  school  in  that 
city.  He  returned  to  France  in  1830,  and  died 
in  Paris. 

His  system  of  universal  instruction  was  em- 
pirical, propounded  in  general  rules  which  are 
unintelligible  without  his  own  explanation.  It 
consists  in  directing  the  student's  exertion  to 
particular  subjects,  encouraging  and  exciting  him 
in  every  possible  manner  to  make  use  of  his  men- 
tal powers.  The  teacher  is  not  to  become  an 
expounder,  but  after  setting  the  student  on  the 
right  track,  is  to  leave  him  to  explain  away  his 
own  difiiculties.  His  ideas  were  an  outgTo^vth 
of  his  owa  intellectual  development  and  of  his 
experience  at  Louvain.  where  he.  though  French, 
and  understanding  no  Flemish,  taught  the  Flem- 
ish boys  by  books  having  French  and  Flemish  in 
parallel  columns,  largely  through  one  book,  the 
Telemaque.  There  he  saw  that  the  pupils  learned, 
though  he  did  not  teach  them.  This  plan  was 
applied  to  other  subjects,  with  the  idea  that 
one  could  teach  all  subjects,  even  those  of  which 
he  might  have  no  knowledge  himself.  There  were 
four  steps  insisted  upon  in  the  process  of  learn- 
ing: First,  learn:  second,  repeat;  third,  reflect: 
fourth,  verify.  His  famous  maxims.  "Pupils 
must  learn  something  and  refer  to  that  all  the 
rest,"  and  "All  is  in  all,"  meant  that  all  things 
in  nature  are  united  in  one  great  whole,  the 
knowledge  of  which  may  be  acquired  through 
any  of  its  parts.  His  ideas  are  empirical  ap- 
proaches to  the  ideas  of  concentration,  interest, 
etc.,  of  Herbart,  though  expressed  in  exaggerated 
or  paradoxical  form.  His  method  of  language- 
teaching  is  quite  similar  to  the  popular  plans 
of  Hamilton  and  of  Ollendorf. 

Jacotot  expounded  his  ideas  in  Enseignement 
universel  (1822),  and  in  the  Journal  de  I'Eman- 
cipation  Intellectuelle.  Others  of  his  works  are 
Musique,  des»in  et  peinture  (1824)  and  Mathc- 
matiques  (1828).  For  his  life  and  works,  con- 
sult: Quick,  Educational  Reformers  (London. 
1868)  ;  and  his  English  disciple  Payne.  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Education  (London,  1892). 
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JACQUABD,  zhtt'kar',  Joseph  Marie  (1752- 
1834).  A  French  inventor,  born  at  Lyons.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  at  first  followed  his 
father's  trade,  but  afterwards  was  a  bookbinder 
and  typesetter.  Still  later,  after  the  death  of  hisJ 
father,  he  began  experimenting  with  looms,  and 
lost  his  small  inheritance  (1772).  In  1793  he 
fought  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  and  then  went 
back  to  Lyons,  where  he  completed  his  invention, 
known  as  the  Jacquard  loom,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  bronze'  medal  at  the  Industrial  Ex- 
position of  1801.  He  continued  to  improve  his 
loom  despite  tlie  hostility  of  the  Lyons  work- 
men, and  in  1806  his  invention  was  bought  by 
the  State  and  declared  public  property.  Jac- 
quard was  rewarded  with  a  pension  and  a  royalty 
on  each  loom,  and  in  1840  a  statue  of  him  was 
erected  at  Lyons.  See  the  article  Loom  for  an 
account  of  his  invention. 

JACQUE,  zhak,  Charles  Emile  (1813-94). 
A  French  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Paris. 
He  first  became'  known  as  an  engraver,  and  ex- 
hibited little  as  a  painter  until  after  1846.  His 
canvasses  are  always  small,  but  his  workmanship 
is  broad  and  masculine.  His  pictures  include: 
"Un  troupeau  de  moutons"  (1861),  in  the 
Luxembourg;  "Grand  troupeau  au  paturage," 
"Interieur  d'ecurie,"  and  "Chevaux  de  halage" 
(1894).  He  is  noted  for  his  farmyard  scenes 
especially,  and  illustrations  to  Le  I'oulailler, 
monographis  des  ponies  indigenes  et  exotiques 
(1869).  His  excellent  etchings  include  "L'abreu- 
voir  aux  vaches"  ( 1892) ,  and  "Interieur  de  berge- 
rie"  (1893).  They  were  catalogued  by  Guiffrey, 
and  amount  in  all  to  420  plates.  He  received 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867,  and  a  first  class 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889. 

JACQUELINE,  zhak'len^  The  name  given  to 
grotesque  mugs,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman  seated, 
first  made  in  Desvres,  France,  and  later  in  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  England.  They  are  called 
'tobies'  in  England. 

JACQUEMART,  zhak'mar',  Alfred  Henri 
Marie  (1824—).  A  French  sculptor,  born  in 
Paris.  He  studied  painting  there  imder  Paul 
Delaroche,  but  forsook  it  for  sculpture,  and  had 
his  first  plaster  group  in  the  Salon  of  1847. 
Afterwards  he  exhibited  studies  of  animals,  and 
he  executed  also  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIL,  that  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  Alexandria,  the 
four  colossal  lions  upon  the  bridge  in  Cairo, 
two  griffins  at  the  Fountain  of  Saint  Michel, 
Paris,  the  statue  of  IMariette  Bey  at  Boulogne- 
sur-mer,  and  many  other  works  in  bronze  and 
marble.  He  received  numerous  medals  and  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (1870). 

JACQUEMART,  Jules  Ferdinand  (1837- 
80) .  A  French  painter  and  etcher,  born  in  Paris. 
His  father  was  Albert  Jacquemart  (1802-75), 
the  author  of  the  following  works,  which  his  son 
illustrated  by  etchings,  wood-cuts,  and  engrav- 
ings: Histoire  de  la  porcelaine  (1861-62);  His- 
toire  de  le  ceramique  (1873)  ;  Histoire  du  mo- 
hilier  (1876);  and  Les  merveilles  de  la  cera- 
mique (1866-69).  But  his  most  noted  work  is 
sixty  plates  for  Gemmes  et  joyaux  de  la  couronnc 
(1865,  the  text  by  Barbet  de  Jouy),  a  marvel- 
ous reproduction  of  the  most  delicate  objects. 
His  plates  after  the  Dutch  masters  and  his  water- 
color  paintings  are  also  fine. 

JACQUEMART,  N^lie  Barbe  Hyacintiie 
(1841 — ).     A  French  portrait  painter,  born   in 


Paris.  She  studied  with  L6on  Cogniet,  and  had 
two  pictures  in  the  Salon  of  1863,  but  became 
better  known  by  her  portraits,  such  as  those  of 
Benoit-Champy  (1868),  Duruy  (1869),  Thiers 
(1872),  and  Monsignor  Perraud  (1881).  After 
her  marriage  with  a  wealthy  Parisian  banker  in 
1882,  Madame  Andre  ceased  painting,  and  joined 
the  ranks  of  art  patrons. 

JACQUEMINOT,  zhak'me'no',  Jean  Fran- 
cois, Viscount  (1787-1852).  A  French  general. 
He  was  born  at  Nancy ;  studied  at  the  Ecole  Mili- 
taire;  entered  the  army  in  1803,  and,  rising  to 
the  grade  of  colonel,  distinguisVied  himself  at 
Austerlitz,  in  the  northern  campaigns  under 
Oudinot,  and  in  the  retreat  from  Russia.  When 
Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Jacqueminot  was 
made  commander  of  lancers.  He  made  a  brilliant 
cliarge  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  after  Waterloo  re- 
fused transfer  to  the  service  of  the  Bourbons, 
was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  and  after  his 
release  established  at  Bar  le  Due  a  great  silk- 
factory,  which  gave  employment  to  many  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Republic.  Elected  to  the  House 
of  Deputies  in  1827,  he  joined  in  the  protest  of 
the  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-one  against  Poli- 
gnac,  and  witli  Pajol  directed  the  Rambouillet  ex- 
pedition which  led  Charles  X.  to  leave  France.  In 
1842  he  succeeded  Gerard  as  commander  of  the 
National  Guards  of  the  Seine.  Louis  Philippo 
made  him  a  viscount  in  1846.  His  indecision  at 
the  head  of  the  Guards  made  possible  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848,  and  he  was  retired  in  that  year. 

JACQUEMONT,  zhak'moN',  Victor  (1801- 
32).  A  French  traveler,  born  in  Paris.  He 
traveled  in  the  West  Indies  in  1826.  and  two 
years  later  Avas  appointed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Royal  Gardens  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration in  India.  After  several  delays  caused 
by  an  insufficient  outfit,  he  crossed  the  Hima- 
layas, explored  a  portion  of  Tibet,  and  reached- 
Chinese  Tartary.  Shortly  after  his  return  he 
died  in  Bombay.  Guizot  edited  his  scholarly  and 
entertaining  Voyage  dans  VInde  (1834-44), 
which  contains  much  information  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  His  Correspondance  (1833)  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  from  his  gift  for  observation 
and  the  easy,  familiar  style  in  which  he  wrote. 

JACQUERIE,  zha'kre'  (from  Jacques  Bon- 
homme,  the  common  epithet  bestowed  by  the 
nobles  in  derision  on  the  French  peasant). 
The  name  given  to  the  insurgent  peasants  in 
France  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  reign  of  John  the  Good.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Jacquerie  broke  out  in  the  year  1358, 
when  the  French  King  was  a  prisoner  in  England, 
and  France  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  disorder 
and  anarchy  as  a  result  of  the  invasions  by  the 
armies  of  Edward  III.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  it  was  a  collision  between  adherents  of  some 
nobles  and  the  peasants  in  the  month  of  May,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boauvais;  but  it  was  really 
caused  by  long-continued  oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  nobles.  Suddenly  rising  against  their 
lords,  the  peasants  laid  hundreds  of  castles  in 
ruins,  murdered  the  nobles,  and  practiced  every 
atrocity — acting,  as  they  said,  on  the  principle 
of  doing  as  had  been  done  to  them.  For  some 
days  the  region  of  the  Lower  Marne  and  the  Oise 
M-as  entirely  at  their  mercy,  and  the  peasants 
were  joined  by  the  bourgeoisie  in  some  of  the 
towns ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  induced 
the  quarrelsome  nobles  to  make  common  cause 
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against  them,  and  on  June  10th  the  peasants 
were  defeaUnl  with  great  slaughter  near  Meaux 
by  Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre.  This  put  an 
ind  to  the  insurrection.  But  the  nobles  took  a 
terrible  revenge,  burning  the  villages  and  killing 
the  peasants.  In  two  weeks  20,000  are  said  lo 
have  been  murdered.  The  barbarous  retaliation 
went  on  for  two  years.  Froissart.  who  had  little 
sympathy  for  the  peasants,  undoubtedly  drew  Uxt 
ilark  a  picture  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Jac<|uerie,  while  minimizing  tlie  sanguinaiy 
vi'ii^'eance  exacted  by  the  nobles.  Consult:  Luce, 
lli^toire  de  la  Jacquerie  (Paris,  1859)  ;  and 
Flammermont,  in  the  Revue  Historique,  vol.  ix., 
pp.  123-143   (Paris,  1879). 

JACQUIN,  zhATcilx',  Xikol-ws  Joseph, 
Baron  (  1727-1817).  An  Austrian  botanist,  born 
at  Leyden.  He  studied  in  his  native  city  and  in 
Paris,  and  afterwards  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  made  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  gar- 
den at  Schonbrunn  for  Emperor  Francis  I.  In 
1755  he  went  on  a  voyage  to  South  America. 
Some  years  after  his  return  he  became  professor 
of  botany  and  chemistry  at  the  Universitj'  of 
Vienna.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  his 
works  are:  Hortus  Botanicus  Vindobonensis 
(1770-76);  Flora  Austriaca  (1773-78);  /cones 
Plantarum  Rariorttm  (1781-93)  ;  and  Plantarum 
Rariorum  Horti  Ccesarei  8chonbrunnen»is  ( 1797- 
1804).— His  son,  Franz  Joseph  (1767-1839), 
was  also  a  botanist. 

JACTITATION  (ML.  jactitatio,  from  Lat. 
fact i tare,  to  utter,  frequentative  of  jactare,  to 
agitate,  discuss,  frequentative  of  jacere,  to  throw; 
connected  with  Gk.  IdrTeip,  iaptein,  to  throw). 
The  offense  of  falsely  and  maliciously  asserting 
a  legal  claim  or  right  to  the  detriment  of  another. 
The  offense  is  not  generally  dealt  with  by  the 
law  as  a  crime,  nor  does  it  come  within  the 
class  of  wrongs,  denominated  torts,  which  are 
remediable  by  a  punitive  action  for  damages,  but 
it  may,  by  appropriate  process,  be  suppressed, 
and  the  rights  of  the  injured  party  established 
by  a  decree.  In  English  law  the  offense  is  cog- 
nizable only  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  by 
the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  is  confined  to 
the  false  assertion  of  a  right  to  tithes  and  to  a 
seat  in  a  church,  and  to  the  false  claim  of 
marriage  to  another.  In  the  last-named  case  the 
process  is  called  jactitation  of  marriage.  The 
action  is  known  in  the  f  nited  States  as  well  as 
in  England,  but  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
England.  It  is  more  common  in  Scotland.  See 
Blackstone.  Commentaries  on  the  Lairs  of  Eng- 
land; 1  Scotch  Session  Cases,  3d  series,  161. 

JACTTARXT.     A  Brazilian  lizard.     See  TEJr. 

JADASSOHN",  ya'da-son,  Salomox  (1831- 
1902).  A  CJennan  musical  composer  and  theorist, 
born  at  Breslau.  He  studied  the  pianoforte 
under  Hesse  and  Liszt,  the  violin  under  Lustner, 
and  in  1848  entered  the  conservatory  at  Leipzig, 
in  which  institution  he  subsequently  (1871)  be- 
came professor  of  harmony,  pianoforte  composi- 
tion, and  counterpoint.  He  studied  under  Liszt 
in  1849.  but  his  career  as  a  teacher  dates  from 
1852.  after  a  course  of  private  study  under 
Hauptmann.  His  various  works  on  the  science  of 
music  have  continued  to  be  used  as  text-books 
throughout  the  world.  He  is  the  composer  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  works  in  nearly  every 
musical  form,  all  written  in  faultless  styie.    Al- 


though he  will  be  remembered  as  a  great  theorist 
rather  tlian  as  a  great  composer,  many  of  hia 
compositions  bear  evidences  of  permanent  value. 
He  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Psaltcrion 
Choral  Society  in  1866,  and  from  1867  to  1869 
was  Kapellmeister  of  the  'Euterpe'  organization. 
Among  his  text-books  the  following  are  note- 
worthy: Uarmontelehrc  (Leipzig,  1883;  Eng. 
trans..  New  York,  1893);  Kontrapunkt  (Leip- 
zig, 1884)  ;  Kanoii  und  Fugue  (Leipzig,  1884)  : 
Lehrbuch  der  Instrumentation  (Leipzig,  1889) 
(the  above  have  also  been  translated  into  English 
at  Leipzig);  and  Elementar  -  Harmonielehrc 
(Leipzig,  1895). 

JADE  (Fr.,  Sp.  jade,  from  Sp.  yjada,  ijada, 
side,  from  Lat.  »7i«m,  flank,  groin;  ultimately 
connected  with  Gk.  dTXetr,  eilein,  Lat.  colcere, 
Goth,  tcalicjan,  AS.  tcealician,  Eng.  tcallow ;  so 
called  as  being  formerly  supposed  to  cure  pain  in 
the  side).  A  name  applied  to  various  tough, 
compact  minerals  of  the  pyroxene  and  amphibole 
groups,  chieJly  jadeite  and  nephrite,  of  a  white 
to  dark-green  color.  Tliesc  minerals  were  used 
by  primitive  man  for  utensils  and  ornaments, 
and  among  the  Chinese  they  are  highly  prized  as 
material  for  vases  and  other  car\-ed  objects. 
Specimens  of  jade  have  been  foimd  among  the 
remains  of  the  lake-dwellers  of  Switzerland,  at 
various  points  in  France,  and  in  Mexico,  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  Asia  !Minor.  The  chalchihuitl  of  the 
early  ilexicans  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  jade,  but  the  present  belief  is  that  this 
name  refers  to  the  turquoise  found  in  the  mines 
in  New  Mexico.    See  CHALcniHtnTL. 

JADE,  ya'dc,  or  JAHDK  An  inlet  of  the 
North  Sea  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
North  Germany.  It  owes  its  origin  to  an  inunda- 
tion which  occurred  in  1511.  It  is  about  ten 
miles  in  diameter,  and  the  greater  part  is  shadow 
with  exposed  mud  flats  at  low  tide;  but  at  the 
narrow  inlet  it  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
men-of-war,  and  here  a  small  territory  a  little 
over  a  mile  in  extent  was  acquired  by  the  Prus- 
sian Government  from  Oldenburg  in  1854.  On  it 
was  built  the  fortified  port  and  naval  station  of 
Wilhelmsha ven   ( q.v. ) . 

JAIKWIN,  EoGAB  (1865—).  An  American 
military  engineer,  bom  at  Honesdale,  Pa.  He 
studied  at  Lafayette  College  (Easton,  Pa.)  in 
1884-86.  graduated  at  the  United  States  :Militani' 
Academy  in  1890,  and  carried  on  post-graduate 
studv  in  the  L'nited  States  engineer  school  from 
1891'  to  1893.  In  1890-91,  1893-99,  and  1900  02, 
he  was  an  assistant  in  Government  engineering, 
largely  in  connection  with  rivers,  harbors,  and 
fortifications.  During  the  Spanish-American 
War  he  was  in  the  volimteer  service,  with  rank 
of  major.  Third  Regiment.  United  States  Volun- 
teer Engineers,  from  June  20.  1898.  to  5?ept ember 
15.  1898,  and  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Third  Regi- 
ment, from  September  15.  1898,  to  Mav  17,  189:). 
From  December  22.  1898,  to  February  28.  1899, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  detached  battalion  of 
the  regiment  at  Matanzas,  Cuba,  where  the  work 
performed  included  the  surveying  of  Matanzas 
City  and  superintendence  of  its  cleaning  and  san- 
itation, laying  of  water-pipes  to  camps,  general 
care  of  the  water-supply  for  the  troops,  and  the 
draughting  of  numerous  maps.  He  was  ap- 
pointed captain.  Corps  of  Engineers.  L'nited 
States  Army,  in  1900.  and  in  1902  was  placed  in 
charge  of  all  river  and  harbor  and  fortification 
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work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, including  the  construction  of  the  San  Pedro 
breakwater,  lie  contributed  articles  on  military- 
engineering  to  The  ISew  International  Encyclo- 
pwdia. 

JAEGEB.  or  JAGEB  GULL.     See  Skua. 

JAEN,  Ha-an'.  A  former  kingdom  in  Anda- 
lusia, or  Southern  Spain,  now  the  Province  of 
Jaen,  which  includes  a  somewhat  larger  area 
(5122  square  miles)  than  the  old  kingdom 
(Map:  Spain,  D  4).  It  is  bounded  by  New  Cas- 
tile on  the  north,  Murcia  on  the  east,  Granada 
on  the  south,  and  Cordova  on  the  west.  It  lies 
in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The 
northern  part  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Morena, 
now  deforested  and  almost  barren,  while  in  the 
south  and  east  are  the  rugged,  lofty,  and  Avell- 
forested  Sierras  de  Segura  and  Cazorla.  The 
mineral  wealth,  especially  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains, is  considerable,  including  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, zinc,  and  salt.  Though  iron  ore  is  plentiful, 
lead  is  the  only  metal  extensively  mined,  the 
production  amounting  to  over  80,000  tons  of  ore 
annually.  Agriculture  is  confined  to  the  valley 
of  the  Guadalquivir;  cereals  and  olives  are 
grown ;  other  industries  are  unimportant.  The 
population  of  the  province  in  1887  was  437,842, 
and  in  1900,  469,881.  The  largest  city  is  Linares, 
and  the  capital  is  Jaen. 

The  Moorish  Kingdom  of  Jaen  arose  in  the 
eleventh  century  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova.  It  was  short-lived 
and  of  little  importance.  The  region  was  con- 
quered by  Castile  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

JAEN.  The  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  Spain,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jabalcuz, 
58  miles  east  of  Cordova,  and  on  a  branch  of  the 
railroad  between  Madrid,  Cordova,  and  Seville 
(Map:  Spain,  D  4).  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
remains  of  old  Moorish  walls,  with  numerous 
towers  and  pinnacles.  There  are  several  old 
Gothic  churches  and  a  cathedral ;  the  only  really 
handsome  buildings  of  the  town,  however,  are 
among  its  private  palaces.  The  town  has  a 
high  school  or  institute  containing  extensive  art 
galleries  and  a  fine  library;  it  has  also  a  theatre 
and  a  bull-ring.  In  the  neighborhood  are  the 
sulphur  springs  and  baths  of  Jabalcuz.  Popula- 
tion, in  1887,  25,706;  in  1900,  25,566. 

JAFFA,  yiiffa  (Ar.  Tafa) .  A  seaport  town 
of  Syria,  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  in  the  Sanjak 
of  Jerusalem,  on  a  rocky  elevated  coast,  35 
miles  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  it  is 
the  port,  and  with  which  it  is  also  connected 
by  a  railway  line  54  miles  long  (Map:  Asia, 
C  5 ) .  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  possesses  few 
points  of  interest.  Its  mosques  and  monasteries 
are  of  slight  architectural  merit,  and  its  harbor 
is  far  from  safe.  The  coast  is  skirted  by  a  dan- 
gerous reef,  through  which  the  entrance  is  ex- 
ceedingly narrow.  In  stormy  weather  it  is  often 
irtipossible  to  land  for  days  at  a  time.  As  the 
port  of  Jerusalem,  however,  Jaffa  is  not  without 
commercial  value,  and  its  importance  is  in- 
creasing with  the  development  of  the  surround- 
ing region.  The  chief  exports  of  Jaffa  are  soap, 
fruits,  wine,  oil,  and  sesame,  while  the  im- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  cotton  goods,  rice,  sugar, 
petroleum,  tobacco,  lumber,  etc.  The  oranges 
of  Jaffa    are   justly   reputed   the    finest   in   the 


world.  The  total  shipping  of  the  port  in  1900 
amounted  to  over  600,000  tons.  Jalla  is  the  seat 
of  many  consular  agencies,  including  one  from 
the  United  States.  In  the  vicinity  are  situated 
two  German  colonies  founded  by  the  Friends  of 
the  Temple  (q.v.),  and  one  Jewish  colony  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite,  with  a  school  of  agriculture. 
There  are  several  missionary  hospitals  and 
schools.  The  population  is  estimated  at  over 
21,000,  mostly  Mohammedans.     See  Joppa. 

JAFFfe,  yaf'fa,  Philipp  (1819-70).  A  Ger- 
man historian,  born  at  Sehwersenz,  in  Posen, 
and  educated  at  Berlin  under  Ranke.  He  became 
an  active  editor  of  the  Monumenta  Germanioe 
Historica,  and  published  Gescliichte  des  Deutschen 
Reichs  unter  Konrad  III.  ( 1845 ) ,  and  the  very 
valuable  Kegesta  Pontificum  Romanorum  (2d 
ed.  1881-86).  But  academic  advancement  was 
blocked  by  his  Hebrew  faith,  so  he  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine.  His  excellent  contributions 
to  the  Monumenta  were  broken  off  in  1863,  a 
year  after  his  appointment  to  a  chair  in  Berlin, 
by  a  quarrel  with  Pertz.  He  became  a  Christian 
in  1868,  lost  many  of  his  earlier  friends,  and 
committed  suicide  at  Wittenberg.  His  most 
important  work  was  the  Bibliotheca  Rerum  Ger- 
manicarum   (1864-73). 

JAFFNA,  jaf'na,  or  JAFFNAPATAM.     A 

fortified  town  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  lying  off  the  northern  coast  of  Ceylon,  of 
which  it  is  an  administrative  dependency,  and 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait 
(Map:  India,  D  7).  It  has  an  old  fort  erected 
during  the  Portuguese  occupation,  a  few  inter- 
esting temples,  and  an  old  Dutch  church;  it  is 
generally  well  built.  The  chief  industry  of  the 
people  is  fishing,  and  there  is  some  trade  in  rice, 
tobacco,  and  Palmyra  timber.  Jaffna  is  identified 
with  the  Galiba  of  Ptolemy.  Population,  in 
1891,  43,179;  in  1900,  33,860. 

JAGANNATH,  jug-a-niit^  PTJBI,  poo-re', 
or  Juggernaut  (Skt.  Jaganndtha,  lord  of  the 
world,  from  jagat,  world,  going,  pres.  part,  of 
gam,  to  go  4-  ndtha,  lord,  from  nath,  to  seek 
help).  (1)  The  name  of  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Orissa,  Bengal,  in  latitude  19°  48'  N.,  longitude 
85°  50'  E.,  also  known  as  Puri,  which  is  now  the 
official  name.  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  pilgrimage  in  India.  For  many  centu- 
ries the  Golden  Tooth  of  the  Buddha  was  pre- 
served at  Puri ;  but  it  owes  its  reputation  now 
to  a  temple  erected  there  in  honor  of  Vishnu,  un- 
der his  aspect  as  Jagannath.  (2)  The  deity  of 
Jagannath  is  essentially  a  god  of  all  people;  and 
this  fact,  combined  with  the  peculiarly  attractive 
nature  of  Krishna,  also  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
is  the  chief  cause  for  the  reverence  paid  him.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  'lord  of  the  world'  was 
originally  a  local  godling  of  non-Indian  origin, 
who  was  absorbed  into  the  Vishnuitic  form  of 
Hinduism,  which  holds  sway  especially  in  East- 
ern India.  Jagannath  has  a  magnificent  temple 
in  Puri,  and  is  exposed  to  view  three  days  each 
year.  On  the  first  of  these  days  (the  fiuan  jattra, 
or  bathing  procession )  the  god  is  publicly  bathed. 
Ten  days  later,  on  the  Rath  jattra,  or  ear  festi- 
val, he  is  draA\Ti  on  an  enormovis  and  floridly 
ornate  car  to  some  neighboring  temple,  whence 
he  returns  in  somewhat  diminished  pomp  after  a 
week.  The  fact  that  in  the  press  and  excitement 
of  the  enthusiastic  multitude  some  fatalities 
occasionally   occur   has   given   rise   to   the   erro- 
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neous  popular  iiK  a  that  .k-votees  seek  to  be 
crushed  to  ilcutli  htiitalli  tlie  lar. 

JAGELLONS,  ya-j:t>rioii/..  liu-  name  of  an 
illustrious  dynasty  whiili  reigned  in  Litliuania, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Hoheniia.  Tlii>  naim-  is 
derived  from  Jagello  ur  Jagellon.  the  la>t  of  a 
long  line  of  hereditary  grand  duko  ot"  Lithuania. 
who  sueeeed«Hl  to  his  patrinmnial  pos>es>iou>  in 
1381.  da-^ello  in  l;5si;  niani.d  Hedvig.  daui.'ht.-r 
of  Louis  the  tireat,  Kin_'  ui  Poland  and  llun- 
j^ary.  who  had  suettodfd  her  father  on  the 
i'olisli  ilirone,  and  he  was  rc^-o^niz.d  a-  King 
by  the  Pnlt's.  He  enihnufd  I'hri-tianity.  and  is 
known  as  Ladi-las  (  Wladi-law  !  IL  of  Poland. — 
His  son.  Ladisi.as  111.  (  (j.n  .  K  King  of  Poland 
(1434-4ti.  was  al-o  eitct.d  King  of  Hungary  on 
the  deaih  of  Albert  of  Austria,  in  1439,  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  John  Hunyady.  He  was 
succeeded  in  Poland  by  his  brother,  Casimib  IV. 
(1447-92).  who-4  t'lr-.  sons,  John  Albert 
(1492-1501),  Aij:xam.ki;  (1501-06),  and  SiGis- 
MVM)  1.  (  1  riOt)-48 ) ,  reigne  -sion. — SiGis- 

MiNn  11.  ALt,r.STrs    (154-  son  of  this 

last,  and  one  of  the  wisest  '  i  tif  Polish  nion- 
an  hs.  added  Livonia  to  his  kiiiu'iloin.  With  him 
the  male  line  of  the  JaL'olions  ende<l :  but 
through  his  sisters  desc-endants  of  the  Jagellons 
ruled  from  1587  to  106S. — Ladislas,  the  son  of 
Casimir  IV.  of  Poland,  was  elected  King  of  Bo- 
hemia in  1471.  on  the  death  of  George  Podiebrad, 
and  also  succeeded  Matthias  Corv'inus  in  Hun- 
gary in  1400.  Ladislas  died  in  1516,  and  was 
succeeded  in  both  kingdoms  V'y  his  son,  Loiis  II., 
who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Turks  at 
Mohacs  (Auirust  20.  1526).  and  with  whom  ter- 
minated the  male  line  of  the  Jagellons  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Hungary.  His  sister  Axxa  married 
Ferdinand  I.     See  Poland. 

JAGEMANN,  ya'ge-man.  Christian  Joseph 
(1735-1804).  A  German  scholar,  bom  at  Din- 
gelstedt.  In  1774  the  Elector  of  Mainz  made  him 
director  of  the  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  Erfurt, 
and  afterwards  he  was  appointed  private  librari- 
an of  the  Duchess  Anna  Amalie  at  Weimar.  His 
principal  works  were:  Geschichte  der  freien 
Kiinste  und  Wissenschaften  in  Italien,  a  revi- 
sion of  Tiraboschi's  Storia  delta  letteratura  itali- 
ana  (1777-81).  and  Magazin  der  italienische-n 
Litteraiur  and  Kiinste  (1780-85),  in  which  his 
translation  of  Dante's  Inferno,  in  unrhymed 
iambic   pentameter,   appeared. 

JAGEB,,  ya'ger.  GrsTAV  (1832—).  A  Ger- 
man naturalist  and  hygienist.  bom  at  Biirg.  in 
Wiirttemberg.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Tubingen,  and  afterwards  was  tutor 
of  zoijlog}-  in  Vienna.  From  that  time  until 
1884,  when  he  began  to  practice  medicine,  he 
was  a  director  of  zoological  gardens  or  a  teacher 
in  various  German  schools.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  books  on  natural  science:  but  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  the  new  system  of  clothing  that  he 
advocated,  imder  which  wool  alone  may  be  worn. 
His  publications  include:  Lehrbuch  der  allge- 
meinen  Zoolorjie  (1871-78),  and  Die  Xormal- 
kleidtinfj  als  Gisundheitsschutz  (1880).  fourth 
edition  under  the  title  ilein  SSystem    (1885). 

JAGEB,  Johannes.  Tlie  real  name  of  the 
German  humanist  better  known  as  Crotus  Ru- 
bianus    (q.v.). 

JAGEB,  O.SKAB  (1830—).  A  German  histo- 
rian and  educator,  bom  at  Stuttgart,  and  educat- 
ed at  Tiibingen.     He  taught  in  the  gymnasia  of 


l^tuttgart,  Ulm,  antl  Wei/lar,  and  was  rector 
and  director  at  Mors  and  Cologne.  In  1901  he 
wa-s  made  professor  of  pedagogy  at  Bonn.  His 
pedagogical  works  are:  Aus  der  Praxis,  ein  pa- 
dagoffisches  Testament  (1885-97)  ;  Das  humanis- 
t  inch  e  0 «/  wi «  a« « u  m  •  ( 1 890 )  ;  and  D  idak  t  ik  und 
M'iKodtk-  des  Geschichtsunterrichts  (1895).  His 
more  important  historical  works  are:  John 
)li/(/i7/.         -  Geschichte   der   Romer    (6th 

td^    I'JOl  hte    der    Griechen    (6th    ed. 

1900);  Die  puni^clten  Kriege  (1869-70):  Welt- 
geschichie  (last  ed.  1899);  new  editions  of 
Schlosser,  Welt  geschichte  fiir  das  dent  soke  Volk 
(last  ed.  1901  et  seq.)  ;  and,  with  Moldenhauer, 
Ausicahl  icichtiger  Akteustiicke  zur  Geschichte 
des  19.  Juhrhunderts   (1893). 

JAGEBNDOBF,  ya'gem-dOrf.  A  city  in  the 
Austrian  (  rowniand  "i.f  silt-ia,  on  the  Oppa,  14 
miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Troppau  (Map:  Aus- 
tria, El).  It  has  a  castle  built  by  the  Prince 
Liechtenstein,  and  a  beautiful  church.  The 
town  is  a  centre  of  the  woolen  industry,  and 
has  manufactures  of  paper,  organs,  machines,  and 
vinf-ar.  Population,  in  1890,  14,257:  in  1900, 
14. (.175.  chiefly  of  German  descent.  Jageradorf 
was  plundered  by  the  Tatars  in  1241.  In  1745 
it  was  the  scene  of  two  battles  between  the 
Prussians  and  the  Austrians. 

The  town  was  the  capital  of  the  Principality  of 
Jageradorf,  which  first  appears  in  1437.  when 
the  Duchy  of  Ratibor-Troppau  was  divided 
among  several  heirs.  It  was  bought  in  1523  by 
the  House  of  Hohenzollera,  but  in  1623  it  was 
given  to  Prince  Charles  of  Liechtenstein,  l>ecause 
its  Prince,  John  George,  had  supported  Fred- 
trick  of  Bohemia.  The  House  of  Hohenzollem, 
however,  did  not  resign  its  claims,  and  by  the 
Peace  of  Breslau  il742i  Frederick  the  Great 
obtained  from  Austria  the  cession  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  principality. 

JAGEBSFONTETN"  (ya'cers-fon-tin')  EX- 
CELSIOB.  The  name  given  to  a  blue-white  dia- 
mond from  the  Jagersfontein  mines  in  South 
Africa,  found  in  1893.  It  is  the  largest  diamond 
of  which  there  is  any  record,  and  weighs  971 
karats. 

JAG^GAB,  TnoM.\s  ArcrsTTS  (1839— ).  An 
American  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  bora  in  New  York  City:  gradu- 
ated at  the  (jeneral  Theological  Seminary.  New 
York,  and  took  holy  orders  in  1860.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Riverside  Hospital,  at  Y'onkers, 
X.  Y". ;  was  rector  of  Anthon  Memorial  Church, 
New  Y'ork  (1864-68).  of  Saint  John's,  Y'onkers 
(1868-70),  and  of  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia 
(1870-75)  :  and  became  Bishop  of  Southern  Ohio 
in  1875.  He  wrote:  The  Man  of  the  Ages;  The 
Ministry  of  Phillips  Brooks;  and  Bohlen  Lectures 
for  1900— The  Personality  of  Truth. 

JAGrGEBS.  In  Dickens's  Cfreat  Expectations, 
Miss  Havisham's  man  of  business  and  Pip's  guar- 
dian. He  is  a  hard,  suspicious  lawyer,  interested 
onlv  in  facts,  not  in  opinions,  and  of  unprepos- 
sessing appearance. 

JAGKGEBY  (Anglo-Ind..  from  Hind,  shakkar, 
from  Prak.  sakkara,  from  Skt.  iarkara.  sugar). 
The  name  given  in  the  East  Indies  to  the  sugar 
obtained  by  inspis-sation  from  the  sap  (nera  or 
toddy)  of  "palms,  especially  the  jaggery  palms, 
the  cocoanut  palm,  and  the  Palmyra  palm.  It  is, 
as  generally  sold  and  used  in  the  East  Indies,  a 
coarse  kind  of  sugar;  chemically  it  is  the  same  as 
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cane-sugar.  The  sap,  which  by  inspissation  yields 
jaggery,  becomes  also,  by  fermentation,  palm 
wine,  and  from  it,  by  distillation,  arrack  is 
made. 

JAG16,  yii'glch,  VateoSlav  (1838—).  A 
Slavic  philologist,  born  at  Warasdin,  and  educat- 
ed at  Vienna.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  a 
teacher  at  Agram,  and  in  1870  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  South  Slavic  Academy.  But  in 
the  same  year  he  was  dismissed  from  Agram,  and 
became  professor  of  comparative  philology  at 
Odessa.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1874  to 
take  the  new  chair  of  Slavic  philology  at  Berlin, 
where  he  founded  (1875)  the  Archiv  filr  slawische 
Philologie.  In  1880  he  succeeded  Sresnevski  at 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  six  years  afterwards  be- 
came professor  of  Slavonic  philology  at  Vienna.  He 
was  chosen  member  of  the  Royal  Servian  Academy 
of  Belgrade,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Cracow, 
and  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Saint  Peters- 
burg. His  works,  besides  contributions  to  Knji- 
zevnilc,  Bad,  Starine,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Vienna  Academy,  are  on  the  history  of  the  Croa- 
tian and  Servian  peoples,  and  of  their  languages 
and  literatures. 

JAGUAR,  ja-gwar'  (from  Brazilian  jaguara) , 
Felis  onca.  The  largest,  fiercest,  and  most  in- 
teresting of  all  the  wild-cats  of  the  new  world. 
It  is  decidedly  heavier  than  the  pvima,  thougli 
the  measurements  usually  given  do  not  serve  to 
bring  out  the  difference.  An  average  jaguar  is 
six  or  seven  feet  long,  of  which  one-third  or 
more  is  tail ;  the  girth  back  of  the  shoulders  is 
about  three  feet;  the  head  is  disproportionately 
large,  and  the  limbs  are  massive.  In  color  there 
is  a  very  wide  range  of  diversity,  from  a  ground 
of  dirty  white  or  yellowish  to  almost  black, 
southern  animals  being  the  lightest.  In  all  cases, 
however,  there  are  distinct  and  very  character- 
istic markings,  not  unlike  those  of  the  leopard; 
but  in  the  jaguar  the  rings  cover  more  ground, 
are  inclined  to  be  more  angvilar  and  broken,  and 
each  ring  incloses  one  or  more  dark  spots.  See 
Plate  of  Wild  Cats,  accompanying  article  Cat. 

The  jaguar  is  found  distributed  very  generally 
throughout  South  America,  except  in  the  colder 
parts  of  Patagonia  (beyond  latitude  40°  S.), 
and  on  the  highest  mountains;  it  extends  north- 
ward (or  recently  did)  as  far  as  Texas,  and  pos- 
sibly even  into  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  but  ap- 
parently it  has  never  crossed  the  Mississippi — at 
least  not  so  as  to  get  any  foothold.  The  black 
variety  is  most  common  in  Guiana,  where  it  is 
sometimes  called  'tapir  tiger,'  from  its  supposed 
fondness  for  tapirs  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
skull  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  a  promi- 
nent tubercle  on  the  anterior  or  nasal  edge  of 
the  orbit. 

The  jaguar  is  essentially  an  animal  of  the 
forest,  and  remarkably  fond  of  water;  so  that 
the  half -flooded  jungles  of  the  Amazon  Valley 
are  its  true  and  most  suitable  home,  and  thorp, 
in  the  season  when  large  districts  are  sub- 
merged, it  easily  maintains  for  weeks  together 
an  almost  entirely  arboreal  life.  Nevertheless, 
a  race  of  jaguars  exists  on  the  Pampas,  a  cold, 
treeless,  and  waterless  desert,  where  they  lurk 
in  the  tall  grass  or  river-side  thickets,  working 
destruction  among  the  ranchmen's  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  and  pouncing  upon  deer  and  the 
smaller  mammals  and  reptiles  of  the  region.  An- 
other curious   fact   is   the   enmity  between   the 


jaguar  and  the  puma  of  the  plains  (and  perhaps 
elsewhere),  leading  to  constant  battles  in  which 
the  jaguar  is  likely  to  be  worsted  by  its  more 
active  and  aggressive  antagonist.  Foxes  and 
wolves  torment  the  big  beast  also,  by  following 
it  about  in  hope  of  feeding  upon  the  remains 
of  its  feasts,  as  jackals  attend  the  African  lion. 
Jaguars  are  likely  to  remain  in  certain  locali- 
ties, in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  prowl  at  night, 
lying  asleep  or  in  ambush  most  of  the  daylight 
hours,  and  they  seldom  attack  man  unless  pro- 
voked. They  feed  chiefly  upon  mammals  and  large 
reptiles.  Monkeys  and  capybaras  make  a  large 
part  of  the  diet.  Deer,  sloths,  tapirs,  and  mana- 
tees are  also  hunted,  but  peccaries  are  seldom 
attacked.  The  jaguar  is  sometimes  killed  by  the 
great  anteaters,  whose  sabre-like  claws  tear  its 
bowels  open  even  while  the  anteater  itself  is  in 
the  throes  of  death.  Along  the  tropical  rivers 
the  jaguars  wait  for  and  seize  turtles  that  come 
ashore  to  lay  their  eggs,  turn  them  over,  and 
gnaw  them  out  of  their  shells.  Even  alligators 
and  boas  are  occasionally  seized,  killed,  and  de- 
voured, and  jaguars  are  expert  at  snatching  fish 
from  overhanging  banks.  Much  of  this  prey 
requires  hard  chasing;  but  the  animal  prefers  to 
lie  upon  the  low  limb  of  a  tree,  or  the  top  of 
a  rock  commanding  some  game-trail  or  drink- 
ing-place,  and  thence  to  leap  upon  its  victims. 
The  female  jaguar  usually  produces  two  or  three 
kittens  at  a  birth,  which  are  as  beautiful  and 
playful  as  young  leopards.  These  have  some- 
times been  tamed,  but  this  species  is  perhaps 
the  most  savage  and  intractable  of  the  great 
cats,  and  the  kittens  become  dangerous  with 
increasing  years. 

The  fullest  account  of  this  cat  is  by  J.  H. 
Porter  in  Wild  Beasts  (New  York,  1894).  See 
also  Bates,  The  'Naturalist  on  the  Amazon  (Lon- 
don, 1863)  ;  Wallace,  Travels  on  the  Amazon 
(London,  1889)  ;  Hudson,  The  Naturalist  in  La 
Plata  (London,  1892)  ;  Alston,  "Mammals,"  in 
Sclater  and  Salvin's  Biologia  Centrali- Americana 
(London,  1879-02). 

JAGXJARONDI,  ja'gwa-ronMe,  or  YAGUA- 
RONDI.  A  tropical  American  wild  cat  (Felis 
jaguarondi) ,  remarkable  for  its  very  long  body 
and  tail  in  proportion  to  the  limbs,  and  for  its 
uniform  coloration ;  also  for  its  isolated  habitats. 
It  inhabits  Guiana,  Eastern  Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
and  also  Northeastern  Mexico;  but,  so  far  as 
known,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  countries  be- 
tween. Its  body  is  about  30  inches  long  and  its 
tail  fully  25  inches.  The  skull  is  elongated  and 
flattened,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  round,  and  the 
nose  is,  as  it  were,  strongly  pinched  in  laterally. 
Its  fur  is  gray,  varying  in  some  individuals 
toward  brown,  in  others  toward  red,  and  is 
wholly  unspotted.     Compare  Eyka. 

JAHDE,  yli'de.  An  inlet  of  the  North  Sea. 
See  Jade. 

JAHN,  yan,  Friedrtcii  Lxjdwig  (1778-1852). 
The  founder  of  physical  training  in  Germany, 
known  as  the  Turnvater.  He  was  born  at  Lanz  in 
the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  and  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Halle,  Greifswald,  and  Got- 
tingen.  An  ardent  patriot,  he  early  arrived  at 
the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  German  nationality 
could  be  successfully  developed  by  physically  de- 
veloping the  young  generation.  In  1811  he  estab- 
lished his  first  Turnplatz  or  open-air  gymnasium 
at  Berlin,  and  in  spite  of  great  opposition  persisted 
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in  bis  task  until  he  had  gained  the  approbation 
of  Frederick  William  ill.  and  his  Minister  Stein. 
After  taking  part  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  from 
1813  to  1815,  he  returned  to  what  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  his  life  work.  Later  Jahn  came 
to  be  suspected  as  a  demagogue  by  the  reaction- 
ary Government,  his  gynmasium  was  closed,  and 
he  himself  was  first  imprisoned  and  then  forbid- 
den to  live  in  any  university  town.  He  settled  at 
Freiburg-an-der-Unstrut  and  continued  to  pub- 
lish work  on  his  favorite  subject.  In  1848 
he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Jahn  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  (rerman  imity.  The  numerous  Tum- 
vereins  which  sprang  up  as  a  result  of  his 
activity  and  remain  to-day  as  a  monument  lo  his 
memory,  as  well  as  the  Burschenschaft,  which  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  creating,  served  to 
develop  the  feeling  of  nationality  which  spoke  out 
so  clearly  in  1866  and  in  1871.  He  was  eccen- 
tric and  rather  uncompromising  in  his  opinions, 
but  at  heart  a  true  philosopher  and  an  imselfish 
patriot.  He  wrote  RunenhUitter  (1814);  Yeue 
Runenhlatter  (1828);  Merke  zum  deutschen 
Volkstum  (1833);  and  Die  deutsche  Tumkunst 
(1816). 

JAHN,  JoHAXN  (1750  1816).  A  distinguished 
Roman  Catholic  Orientalist  and  biblical  critic. 
He  was  bom  at  Tasswitz,  Moravia,  June  18, 
1750,  received  his  early  education  at  Znaim  and 
Olmtitz,  and  in  1772  entered  the  Premonstraten- 
sian  convent  of  Bruck.  where  he  took  his  vows 
in  1774,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  and  biblical  criticism.  On  the  sup- 
pression of  this  convent,  in  1784,  Jalm  was 
transferred  to  the  same  professorship  in  Olmiitz, 
and  finally  (1789)  to  the  University  of  Vienna, 
where  after  1803  he  also  held  the  chair  of  dog- 
matic theologj-.  So  far  as  regards  the  modern 
Catholic  literature  of  Germany,  Jahn  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  biblical  criticism.  But 
the  boldness  of  some  of  his  opinions  aroused  the 
alarm  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  he 
was  honorably  removed  from  his  chair  in  the 
university  by  being  promoted  to  a  canonry  of 
Saint  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  in  1805.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  pursue  the  same  studies  till 
his  death,  in  Vienna,  August  16,  1816,  and  pub- 
lished many  works  in  both  departments,  the 
most  important  of  which,  passing  over  his  gram- 
mars, lexicons,  and  elementary  books  of  the  He- 
brew, Syriac,  Aramaic,  and  Arabic  languages, 
are  his  Einleitung  in  die  gottlichen  Schriften  des 
Alten  Bundes  (2  vols.,  1792;  and  again  in  4 
vols.,  1802-03 ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Turner  and  Whit- 
tingham.  New  York,  1827)  ;  Biblische  Archdo- 
logie  (5  vols.,  1797-1805:  Eng.  trans,  by  Up- 
ham,  3d  ed.,  Andover,  1832)  ;  Enchiridion  Her- 
meneutic(e  (1812)  ;  an  appendix  of  dissertations 
to  this  work  (1813-15)  :  and  an  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  (4  vols.,  1806).  Five  years  after 
his  death  a  collection  of  Remains  was  published 
at  Tubingen,  the  genuineness  of  which,  although 
seemingly  without  reason,  has  been  called  in 
question.  In  1822  his  Introduction,  Archaeology, 
Enchiridion,  and  Ajypendix  Hermeneutica  were 
put  on  the  index. 

JAHN,  Otto  (1813-69).  A  German  philolo- 
gist and  archaeologist.  He  was  bom  at  Kiel. 
June  16,  1813,  and  studied  at  Kiel,  Leipzig,  and 
Berlin.  In  1837  he  visited  Paris,  in  1838  Italy, 
and  in  1839  became  privat-docent  in  Kiel,  but 


,  was  in  1842  called  to  Greifswald,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1847,  when  he  became  professor  at 
I^ipzig.  His  activity  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  1848-49  otlended  the  Saxon  Government, 
and  in  1851  he  was  deprived  of  bis  chair  at 
the  University,  but  he  remained  at  Leipzig 
until  1855,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
classical  philology  and  arch«eology  and  director 
of  the  Academic  Museum  of  Art  at  Bonn.  Here 
he  remained  until  in  1867  be  was  called  to  suc- 
c-eed  Eduard  Gerhard  at  Berlin.  But  before 
he  could  enter  upon  bis  new  duties  his  health 
gave  waj-  and  he  died  in  Gottingen,  September  9, 
1869.  Jahn  was  a  many-sided  scholar,  and  pro- 
duced valuable  works  in  many  fields.  In  classi- 
cal philology  may  be  mentioned  his  editions  of 
Persius  (1843);  Censoriniis  (1845);  Juvenal 
(1851);  Sophocles's  Electro  (1861;  3d  ed.  by 
A.  Michaelis,  1882)  ;  Pausanice  Descriptio  Arcis 
Athenarttm  (1860;  3d  ed.  by  A.  Michaelis,  1901 )  ; 
Plato's  Symposium  (1864;  2d  ed.  by  H.  Usener, 
1876)  ;  and  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  attrib- 
uted to  Dionysius  or  Longinus  ( 1867 ;  2d  ed.  by 
J.  Vahlen,  1887).  He  published  also  a  collection 
of  essays  on  music,  Gesammelte  Aufsatze  iiber  ilu- 
»ik  ( 1866),  and  a  verv  important  Life  of  Mozart 
(1856-59;  3d  ed.  by 'Deiters,  1889-91).  But  it 
was  in  the  field  of  classical  archaeology  that 
Jahn's  influence  was  most  strongly  exerted  as  a 
teacher  and  writer.  His  writings  are  for  the 
most  part  short  articles,  which  appeared  in 
periodicals,  as  university  programmes,  or  in  the 
proceedings  of  learned  societies,  especially  in  the 
Berichte  der  koniglich-sdchsischen  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften  zu  Leipzig.  Some  were  col- 
lected in  Archaologische  Aufsatze  ( 1845)  ;  Archa- 
ologische  Beitrdge  (1847);  and  Aus  der  Alter- 
tumsicissenschaft  (1868).  Among  his  more  im- 
portant works  were:  Die  Ficoronische  Cista 
(1852);  Beschreibung  der  Yasensammlung 
Konig  Ludiaigs  (1854),  with  an  epoch-making 
introduction  on  Greek  vases;  Ueber  den  Aber- 
glauben  des  bdsen  Blicks  (1855)  ;  Darstellungen 
des  Handtcerks  und  Handel rerkehrs,  three  papers 
dealing  with  reliefs,  vases,  and  paintings  (1861, 
1867,  1868)  ;  Griechische  Bilderchroniken,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  A.  Michaelis  (1873). 
Jahn's  importance  in  the  study  of  classical  ar- 
chjeology  is  due  to  the  stress  be  laid  on  exact  and 
scientific  method,  and  recognition  of  the  limits 
of  exact  knowledge,  in  opposition  to  the  sym- 
bolical school  of  interpretation,  which  bad  led  to 
the  wildest  hypotheses,  and  of  which  the  chief 
representatives  were  Panofka,  Gerhard,  and 
Braun. 

JAHNS,  yans,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (1809- 
88).  A  German  composer  and  musical  critic, 
born  at  Berlin.  He  was  educated  for  the  operatic 
stage,  but  became  a  teacher  of  vocal  music  and 
founder  and  bead  of  a  musical  Terein.  Of  bis 
compositions  his  songs  are  best  known,  but  his 
most  valuable  work  was  his  criticism  of  Weber, 
K.  M.  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken  (1871) ,  which 
is  the  most  authoritative  of  the  biographies  of 
Weber,  and  an  appreciation.  K.  if.  ron  Weber 
(1873).  Jahns's  splendid  collection  of  Weberiana 
is  now  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Library. 

JAUi  DELIVEBY,  CoMinssiox  of  (OF. 
jaiole.  gcole.  Ft.  geole,  from  Lat.  caveola.  di- 
minutive of  cavea,  cavity,  cage,  cave,  from  Lat. 
caws,  hollow.  Gk.  Kdap.  kyar,  hole,  from  icAetp, 
kvnrt.   to   swell,   to  contain).     One  of  the  four 
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comiuissions  issued  to  judges  of  assize  in  Eng- 
land, luider  which  they  discharge  their  duties 
on  circuit.  The  commission  empowers  the  judges 
to  try  and  deliver  every  prisoner  who  shall  be 
in  the  jail  when  they  arrive  at  the  circuit  town. 
It  is  directed  to  the  judges,  with  whom  are 
coupled  the  sergeants-at-law  and  king's  counsel 
en  the  circuit,  the  clerk  of  assize,  and  the  asso- 
ciate. Similar  authority  is  conferred  upon 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  the  United  States 
by  general  statutes.  See  Assize,  and  consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Criminal  Law. 

JAIL  FEVER.    See  Typhus  Fevee. 

JAINISM,  jin'iz'm  (from  Skt.  jaina,  from 
jina,  conqueror,  a  name  given  to  the  founder  of 
the  religion,  from  ji,  to  conquer).  The  name 
given  to  a  schismatic  religion  of  early  India, 
which  arose  as  a  protest  against  Brahmanism 
about  the  same  time  as  did  Buddhism,  and  be- 
came an  important  rival  of  the  latter,  although 
resembling  it  in  many  respects.  It  still  retains 
a  position  as  one  of  the  most  important  among 
the  living  sects  of  the  Hindus,  and  claims  no  less 
than  a  million  believers.  Many  adherents  tq  its 
teachings  are  found  in  every  province  of  Upper 
Hindustan,  in  the  cities  along  the  Ganges,  and  in 
Calcutta,  but  more  especially  to  the  westward,  in 
the  States  of  Mewar  and  Marwar,  in  Guzerat,  and 
southward  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Malabar 
coast  and  scattered  throughout  the  peninsula. 
The  Jains  are  among  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  members  of  the  Hindu  community, 
as  they  are  devoted  largely  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits. In  their  way  of  living  they  are  refined 
and  simple,  and  in  their  manners  they  are  gentle 
and  attractive.  It  is  now  generally  believed 
that  Jainism  antedated  Buddhism  in  its  be- 
ginnings, and  that  its  chief  expounder,  Ma- 
havira,  was  an  older  contemporary  of  the  Bud- 
dha. The  name  Muhavira  itself  is  appellative 
and  means  'The  Great  Hero.'  Another  name 
given  to  the  deified  saints  of  the  faith  is  Arhat, 
'Venerable';  accordingly,  the  followers  of  these 
spiritual  leaders  are  sometimes  called  Arhatas. 
Mahavira,  the  founder  of  Jainism,  arose  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  in  the  region  not  far  from  the 
holy  city  of  Benares,  which  was  the  territory 
likewise  that  gave  birth  to  Bviddhism.  His 
family  name  was  Jnatriputra,  and  he  is  referred 
to  in  the  Buddhist  writings  as  Nataputta,  which 
was  the  form  of  the  name  in  his  own  dialect 
of  Magadha  (q.v.).  His  father's  name  in  the 
same  vernacular  appears  as  Siddhattha;  his 
mother's  as  Trisala.  It  is  said  that  on  their 
death,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  renounced  his 
home  and  kingdom,  gave  up  his  wife  and  his 
daughter,  and  became  a  religious  devotee  and 
recluse.  For  twelve  years  he  practiced  the  most 
rigorous  kind  of  asceticism,  and  then  devoted 
the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  preach- 
ing and  teaching,  and,  like  Buddha,  to  organizing 
his  faith  and  the  religious  order  of  his  com- 
munity. His  death  must  have  occurred  before 
Buddha's,  as  the  latter  refers  to  that  event. 
The  reputed  teacher  of  Mahavira  was  Parsva  or 
Par^vanatha,  who  belonged  to  the  Pre-Buddhistic 
sect  of  the  Nirgranthas,  'Without  Bonds,'  or 
'Free  from  Ties,'  and  this  religious  master  must 
have  flourished  not  later  than  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.  There  is  evidence  also  of  Mahivira's 
having  also  been  influenced  by  a  stem  ascetic 
named  Gosala,  who  was  for  a  time  his  associate 


.and  pupil,  but  afterwards  his  rival  and  the 
leader  of  another  sect  of  minor  importance. 

The  tenets  of  the  Jainas  or  Arhatas  are  in  sev- 
eral respects  analogous  to  those  of  the  Buddhists 
(see  Buddhism),  but  they  resemble  in  others 
tliose  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus.  With  the 
Buddhists  they  share  in  the  denial  of  the  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  the  Vedas,  and  in  the 
worship  of  certain  saints,  whom  they  consider 
superior  to  the  other  beings  of  the  pantheon. 
They  differ,  indeed,  from  them  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  these  personages,  but  the  original 
notion  which  prevails  in  both  worships  is 
the  same.  With  the  Brahmanical  Hindus,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  agree  in  admitting  the  institu- 
tion of  caste,  in  performing  the  essential  cere- 
monies called  Sanskuras  (q.v.),  and  in  recogniz- 
ing some  of  the  subordinate  deities  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon,  at  least  apparently,  as  they  do  not 
pay  especial  homage  to  them,  and  as  they  disre- 
gard completely  all  those  Brahmanical  rites 
which  involve  the  destruction  of  animal  life.  It 
deserves  notice,  too,  that  though  rejecting  in  gen- 
eral the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  they  admit  it 
and  quote  Vedic  texts  if  the  doctrines  of  the 
latter  are  conformable  to  the  Jaina  tenets. 

According  to  their  doctrine,  all  objects,  ma- 
terial or  abstract,  are  arranged  under  nine 
categories,  called  tattvas,  truth,  or  principles,  of 
which  the  ninth  and  last  is  called  moksa,  de- 
liverance or  liberation  of  the  vital  spirit  from 
the  bonds  of  action,  i.e.  final  emancipation,  sal- 
vation. To  reach  such  an  emancipation  the  most 
stringent  asceticism  and  self-mortification  for 
twelve  years  is  essential.  Salvation  can  be  ob- 
tained only  througli  such  observances  and  the 
'Three  Gems'  which  are  the  treasures  of  the  faith. 
These  are  'right  knowledge,  right  conception,  and 
right  actions.'  These  latter,  which  are  synony- 
mous with  virtue,  are  fivefold:    (1)    non-injury; 

(2)  kindness,  and  true  but  pleasant  speaking; 

(3)  uprightness,  especially  shown  by  non-steal- 
ing; (4)  purity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed;  (5) 
renunciation  of  worldly  interests.  This  freeing 
of  the  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  material  things 
will  come  through  successive  reincarnations;  it 
will  mean  true  release,  but  the  spirit  will  retain 
its  individuality. 

The  principles  of  faith,  as  mentioned  before, 
are  common  to  all  classes  of  Jainas,  but  some 
differences  occur  in  the  practice  of  their  duties, 
as  they  are  divided  into  religious  and  lay  orders, 
Yatis  and  Srdvakas.  Both,  of  course,  must 
place  implicit  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  their 
saints;  but  the  Yati  has  to  lead  a  life  of  ab- 
stinence, silence,  and  continence;  he  should 
wear  a  thin  cloth  over  his  mouth  to  prevent  in- 
sects from  flying  into  it,  and  he  should  carry  a 
brush  to  sweep  the  place  on  which  he  is  about 
to  sit,  to  remove  any  living  creature  out  of  the 
way  of  danger.  Their  higliest  law  of  duty  is  not 
to  harm  any  living  creature,  and  their  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  does  not  stop  at  animal  exist- 
ences, but  it  includes  the  inanimate  world  as 
well.  The  saintly  Yati  may  dispense  with  all 
acts  of  worship ;  while  the  Sravaka  has  to  add 
to  the  observance  of  the  religious  and  moral 
duties  the  practical  worship  of  the  saints,  and  a 
profound  reverence  for  his  more  pious  brethren. 
The  secular  Jain  must,  like  the  ascetic,  practice 
the  four  virtues — liberality,  gentleness,  piety, 
and  penance;  he  must  govern  his  mind,  tongue, 
and  acts;  abstain  at  certain  seasons  from  salt. 
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flowers,  green  fruits,  roots,  honey,  grapes,  to- 
bacco; drink  water  thrice  strained,  and  never 
leave  a  liquid  uncovered  lest  an  insect  should  be 
drowned  in  it;  it  is  his  duty  also  to  visit  daily 
a  temple  where  some  of  the  images  of  the  Jain 
saints  are  placed,  walk  round  it  three  times, 
make  an  obeisance  to  the  image,  and  make 
olTeriugs  of  fruits  or  flowers,  while  pronouncing 
8on>e  such  formula  as  "Salutation  to  the  JSaints, 
to  the  Pure  Existences,  to  the  Sages,  to  the 
Teachers,  to  all  the  Devout  in  the  world."  The 
reader  in  a  Jain  temple  is  a  Yati,  but  the  minis- 
trant  priest  is  not  seldom  a  Brahman,  and 
the  presence  of  such  Brahmanical  ministrants 
seems  to  have  introduced  several  innova- 
tions in  their  worship.  In  Upper  India  the 
ritual  in  use  is  often  intermixed  with  formulas 
belonging  more  properly  to  the  Saiva  and  Sakta 
worship,  and  images  of  Siva  and  his  consort 
have  their  place  in  Jaina  temples.  In  the  south  of 
India  they  appear,  as  mentioned  before,  to  ob- 
serve also  all  the  essential  rites  or  Sanskaras  of 
the  Brahmanical  Hindu.  The  festivals  of  the 
Jainas  are  especially  those  relating  to  events  in 
the  life  of  their  deified  saints;  but  they  obsen-e 
also  several  common  to  other  Hindus,  as  the 
spring  festival,  the  Sripanchami,  and  others. 

The  Jains  are  divided  into  two  principal  divi- 
sions, Digambaras  and  Svetambaras.  The  for- 
mer word  means  'sky-clad,'  or  naked,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  Gymnosophists.  or  naked  dev- 
otees, to  whom  the  Greek  writers  allude,  were 
Jains;  but  this  is  not  quite  certain.  (See  Gtm- 
XOSOPHISTS.)  At  the  present  day  ascetics  of  the 
Digambara  class  wear  colored  garments,  and  con- 
fine the  disuse  of  clothes  to  the  period  of  their 
meals.  Svetambara  means  'one  who  wears  white 
garments';  but  the  diflFerenees  between  these 
two  divisions  are  far  from  being  restricted  to 
that  of  dress;  it  is  said  to  comprehend  a  list 
of  TOO  topics,  of  which  84  are  considered  to  be  of 
paramount  importance.  In  the  south  of  India 
the  Jains  are  divided  into  two  castes;  in  Upper 
Hindustan  they  are  all  of  one  caste.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  among  themselves  they 
recognize  a  number  of  families  between  which 
no  intermarriage  can  take  place,  and  that  they 
resemble  in  this  respect  also  the  ancient  Brah- 
manical Hindus,  who  established  similar  restric- 
tions in  their  religious  codes. 

As  regards  the  pantheon  of  the  Jaina  creed  it 
is  more  fantastic  than  that  of  the  Brahmanic 
sects,  whence  it  is  borrowed  to  a  great  extent, 
but  without  any  of  the  poetical  and  philosophical 
interest  which  inheres  in  the  gods  of  the  Vedic 
time.  The  highest  rank  among  their  number- 
less hosts  of  di^^ne  beings — divided  by  them  into 
four  classes,  with  various  subdivisions — they 
assign  to  the  deified  saints,  whom  they  call  Jina, 
Arhat,  or  Ttrthakara,  i.e.  prophet,  besides  a  va- 
riety of  other  generic  names.  The  Jainas  enu- 
merate twenty-four  Tirthakaras  of  their  past 
age.  twenty-four  of  the  present,  and  twenty-four 
of  the  age  to  come;  and  they  invest  these  holy 
personages  with  thirty-six  superhuman  attributes 
of  the  most  extravagant  character.  Notwith- 
standing the  sameness  of  these  attributes,  they 
distinguish  the  twenty-four  Jinas  of  the  present 
age  from  each  other  in  color,  stature,  and  lon- 
gevity. Two  of  them  are  red,  two  white,  two 
blue,  two  black:  the  rest  are  of  a  golden  hue  or 
a  yellowish  brown.  The  other  two  peculiarities 
are  regulated  by  them  with  equal  precision,  and 
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according  to  a  system  of  decrement,  from  Rishab- 
ha,  the  first  Jina,  who  was  five  hundred  poles  in 
stature,  and  lived  8,400,000  great  years,  down  to 
Maliavira,  the  twenty-fourth,  who  had  degen- 
erated to  the  size  of  a  man,  and  was  no  more 
than  forty  vears  on  earth,  the  age  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Parsvanatha,  not  exceeding  one  buiifired 
j-ears.  The  present  worship  is  almost  restricted 
to  the  last  two  Tirthakaras;  and  these  may  be 
considered  as  historical  personages.  As,  more- 
over, among  the  disciples  of  Mahavira  there  is 
one  Indrabhati,  who  is  called  Gautama,  and  as 
Gautama  is  also  a  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
Buddha  faith,  it  has  been  thought  that  Gautama 
Sakyamuni,  the  Buddha,  is  alluded  to;  but  this 
is  not  accepted,  although  Buddha  calls  himself 
by  the  title  of  Jina,  'The  Conquering  One,'  and 
the  Buddhist  scriptures  also  sometimes  speak 
of  him  as  the  twenty-fifth  Buddha  or  Jina. 

Jainism,  in  contrast  to  Buddhism,  never  spread 
beyond  the  bounds  of  India;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  lived  longer  than  Buddhism  in  the  land 
that  gave  it  birth.  Prakrit  is  the  canonical 
speech  of  Jainism,  but  the  sacred  literature 
of  the  Jains  is  uninteresting  or  stupid.  Among 
the  best  older  essays  on  the  tenets,  mythology, 
observances,  and  Literature  of  this  sect  are  those 
of  Colebrooke  in  his  ilisceUaneous  Essays,  ed. 
by  Cowell,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1873),  and  Wilson, 
Essays,  vol.  i.  (London,  1862).  More  recent 
and  important  is  the  sketch  by  Monier-Will- 
iams,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, vol.  XX.  (London,  1888)  ;  Jacobi,  'Jaina 
Sutras,'  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vols, 
xxii.,  xlv.  (Oxford.  1884-95),  and  the  excellent 
outline  by  Hopkins.  "Jainism."  in  Religion  of 
India  (Boston,  1895).  On  Jain  literature,  con- 
sult: Weber,  Sacred  Literature  of  the  Jains, 
trans,  by  Smyth  (Bombay.  1893)  :  on  Jain  ar- 
chitecture, Ferguson,  Care  Temples  of  India 
(London,  1880)  ;  and  Burgess,  Buddhist  and 
Jaina  Cares   (ib.,  1881-83). 

JATNTIA  (jin'ti-a)  HTLLS.  A  mountainoua 
region  of  Assam,  British  India,  covering  an  area 
of  about  2000  square  miles.  With  the  Khasi 
Hills  it  gives  its  name  to  a  governmental  dis- 
trict. Coal  and  limestone  are  the  chief  mineral 
products;  rice  is  groAvn.  The  hill  villages  are 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Panars,  a  race  which  differs 
in  language  and  creed  from  the  Khasis,  who  call 
them  Syntengs. 

JAJPtTB,  ji-poor',  or  JEYPORE,  -por'.  A 
native  Rajputana  State,  India,  bordering  on 
Bikanir,  Bhartpur.  Gwalior,  Jodhpur,  and  other 
regions.  Area.  15.349  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  2.832,300;  in  1901,  2,658,100.  The 
surface  is  generally  level  except  to  the  north 
and  northwest,  where  it  is  broken  by  a  spur  of 
the  Aravalli  ilountains.  It  is  sparsely  watered, 
but  this  defect  is  gradually  being  overcome  by 
extensive  irrigation  works.  Corn,  wheat,  barley, 
cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  the  poppy  are 
cultivated,  and  cattle  are  raised.  Copper,  co- 
balt, black  and  white  marble  exist,  and  salt  is 
manufactured.    Capital.  Jaipur. 

JArPUB,  or  JEYPOBE.  The  capital  of  the 
protected  State  of  the  same  name,  and  perhaps 
the  handsomest  and  most  regularly  built  of  the 
native  towns  of  India  (Map:  India,  C  3).  It 
lies  850  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  is  built  on  a  plain 
surrounded  by  hills,  except  to  the  southwest, 
where  the  plain  merges  into  a  desert.     It  was 
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founded  in  1728,  is  inclosed  by  a  fortified  wall 
pierced  by  seven  gates,  and  has  paved  streets  111 
feet  wide,  laid  out  at  right  angles.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  Nahargarh,  an  almost 
inaccessible  fort,  dominating  the  city  on  the 
northwest;  the  palace  of  the  Maharaja  with  its 
beautiful  pleasure  gardens ;  the  Ishwari  Minar,  or 
'minaret  piercing  heaven;'  the  splendid  Mahara- 
jan  chattris  or  cenotaphs;  the  college,  observa- 
tory. Hall  of  the  Winds,  school  of  art,  and  tho 
Mayo  Hospital.  Jaipur  has  municipal  water- 
works supplied  by  a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Chumbul;  is  lighted  by  gas;  and  its  fine  public 
gardens  contain  a  zoological  section  covering  sev- 
enty acres.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  British  Residency, 
and  is  an  important  commercial  and  industrial 
centre  with  flourishing  bazaars,  and  banking  and 
trading  establishments.  Colored  muslins  and 
cloths  and  jewelry  constitute  the  chief  manufac- 
tures. Population,  in  1891,  158,900;  in  1901, 
159,500.  Amber,  the  ancient  capital  of  Jaipur, 
five  miles  distant,  has  picturesque  ruins  of  fort, 
palace,  mosque,  temples,  and  tombs.  There  are 
two  colleges,  the  Maharajah  and  the  Sanskrit 
College. 

JAK.  A  tropical  tree  closely  related  to  the 
breadfruit-tree.     See  Jack-Tree. 

JAKIE,  ja-'ki  (South  American  name).  A 
South  American  frog  ( Pseudis  paradoxa ) ,  of  the 
family  Cystignathidis,  remarkable  for  the  rela- 
tively great  size  of  its  tadpoles.  It  is  entirely 
aquatic  and  richly  colored  with  bright  green, 
bronze,  and  black  above,  and  shining  yellow 
below,  but  all  these  colors  disappear  in  a  dull 
brown  hue  immediately  after  death.  The  length 
of  the  adult  is  only  from  2  to  2%  inches,  yet  its 
tadpoles  reach  a  length  of  more  than  10  inches, 
two-thirds  of  which  consists  of  a  thick,  muscular 
tail.  As  the  transformation  proceeds  it  shrinks 
steadily,  until,  when  ready  to  leave  the  water, 
the  tadpole  is  hardly  more  than  an  inch  in 
length. 

JAKJOKERTA,  jak'j6-ker'ta.  A  city  of 
Java.    See  Jokjokakta. 

JAKUNS,  ja-k3onz'.  A  mixed  race,  inhabit- 
ing the  protected  State  of  Johore  at  the  extreme 
south  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  They  are  the  off- 
spring of  the  Malays  with  the  more  aboriginal 
Sakais  of  the  interior.  The  Jakuns  seem  rather 
taller,  lighter  in  color,  and  finer-featured  than 
the  Sakai,  who  are  generally  classed  as  Negritos. 
Information  concerning  these  people  will  be  found 
in  Stevens,  "Anthropologische  Bemerkungen 
iiber  die  Eingeborenen  von  Malacca,"  in  tho 
Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologie    (Berlin)    for   1897. 

JAKTJTSK,  ya-kootsk^  Another  spelling  for 
the  name  of  a  province  and  its  capital  in  Si- 
beria.    See  under  Yakutsk. 

JAL,  zhal,  AuGUSTE  (1795-1873).  A  French 
author,  born  at  Lyons.  He  was  educated  at  tho 
naval  school  in  Brest,  and  led  a  company  of  the 
cadets  in  the  defense  of  Paris  during  the  Hundred 
Days  (1815).  His  first  literary  work  was  done 
on  Le  Fureteur,  Le  Miroir,  and  La  Pandore,  lib- 
eral journals.  Afterwards  he  became  well  known 
as  an  art  critic.  In  1831  he  received  official 
charge  of  the  marine  archives  and  wrote  in  this 
connection  a  nautical  glossary  and  Uarch^oloqie 
navale  (1839).  The  fruit  of  much  of  his  labor 
is  embodied  in  his  great  Dictionnaire  critique  de 
hiographie  et  d'histoire  (1864).  He  also  wrote 
a   memoir,    published    posthumously.    Souvenirs 


d'un  homme  de  lettres  (1877),  and  several  other 
works  on  art  and  archa;ology. 

JALABERT,  zha'la'bar^  Chables  FBAwgoiS 
(1819—).  A  French  painter,  born  at  Nlmes. 
He  studied  in  Paris  with  Delaroche,  and  after- 
wards in  Italy,  and  his  painting,  'Virgile  lisant 
ses  Georgiques,'  which  appeared  in  the  Salon  in 
1847,  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg.  He  was  made 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1807.  His 
excellent  works  include  such  pictures  as  "Les 
adieux  de  Romeo  et  Juliette,"  and  "Raphael 
travaillant  a  la  Madone  de  Saint-Sixte"  (1857)  ; 
"Une  veuve"  (1861);  and  "Marechal  Canro- 
bert"   (1872). 

JALALABAD,  ja-lii'la-bad'.  A  town  of  Af- 
ghanistan.    See  Jelalabad. 

JALAL-UD-DIN  RtJMI,  ja-laF  ud-den'  rtx/- 
me  (1207-73).  A  Persian  philosoiiher  and  poet, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  the  mystics  of  the  Orient. 
He  was  born  at  Balkh,  in  Khorassan,  of  noble 
and  wealthy  parents,  and  under  the  careful  train- 
ing of  his  father,  Baha  ud-Din,  a  scholar  of  wide 
repute,  early  became  a  visionary  and  a  mystic. 
He  subsequently  studied  at  Aleppo  and  Da- 
mascus, and  in  1231  succeeded  his  father  as 
the  head  of  the  college  at  Iconium  (Konieh), 
in  Asia  Minor.  He  came  for  three  years  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  wandering  dervish,  Shams- 
ud-Din  of  Tabriz,  whose  mysterious  death  in 
1247  he  commemorated  by  founding  the  Man- 
ia w  Order  of  Dervishes,  a  Sufistic  sect.  For  them 
he  wrote  the  Mathnaici,  a  collection  of  tales  and 
moral  precepts  containing  40,000  couplets,  in  six 
books,  in  imitation  of  similar  poems  by  Senayi 
and  Farid-ud-Dln  Attar.  This  didactic  work, 
which  surpasses  its  models,  has  been  partly  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Redhouse  (London,  1881) 
and  Whinfield  (London,  1887),  and  into  German 
by  Rosen  (Leipzig,  1849).  Another  work,  the 
Diivan,  a  collection  of  lyrics  of  high  poetic  merit 
and  great  originality,  has  also  been  preserved,  and 
was  published,  with  a  translation  and  notes,  by 
Rosenzweig  (Vienna,  1838).  Of  all  the  Persian 
Sufis,  Jalal-ud-Din  is  the  most  important.  To 
him  the  Ego,  the  world,  and  the  Divine  are 
one  (see  Sufiism),  and  in  his  works  for  the 
first  time  in  Persian  mj'sticism  we  find  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration  taught.  Consult  Eth^, 
"Neupersische  Literatur,"  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn, 
Grundriss  der  iranischen  Philologie,  vol.  ii. 
(Strassburg,  1896). 

JALANDHAR,  julVn-der,  or  JULLTJN- 
DER.  A  division  of  the  Punjab  (q.v.),  British 
India.  It  comprises  the  districts  of  Kangra, 
Hoshiarpur,  Jalandhar,  Ludhiana,  and  Firozpur, 
and  has  an  area  of  19,410  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  4,217,670;  in  1901,  4,307,100. 
Capital,  Jalandhar. 

JALANDHAR,  or  JULLUNDER.  The  cap- 
ital of  a  district  and  division  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Punjab,  British  India  (Map:  India,  C  2). 
It  stands  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beas,  47 
miles  southeast  of  Amritsar,  on  the  Sindh-Pun- 
jab  and  Delhi  Railway.  It  is  in  a  productive 
agricultural  and  sporting  district,  and  anciently 
was  a  fortified  place  of  importance,  the  capital  of 
the  Rajput  Katooh  Kingdom  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  Its  fine  cantonment,  inclos- 
ing the  public  gardens,  covers  TV*  square  miles. 
Population,  in  1891,  66,202;  in  1901,  67,735. 

JAL'AP  ( Sp.  jalapa ) .  A  well-known  purga- 
tive medicine.     It  is  the  root  of  Ipomcea  jalapa. 
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a  plant  of  the  natural  ortler  Convolvulaoete.  It 
is  found  in  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town  of  Jalapa  or  Xalapa,  from 
which  its  name  is  derived.  It  is  a  perennial 
twining  plant,  with  large  flowers  and  a  turnip- 
like root,  varjing  from  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to 
that  of  a  man's  fist.  The  roots  when  fresh  are 
white  and  fieshy,  and  abound  in  a  milky  juice. 
They  are  prepared  for  the  market  by  drying. 
Jalup  was  long  erroneously  referred  to  otJier 
plants,  among  them  Mirabilis  Jalapa,  known 
in  flower-gardens  as  marvel  of  Peru. 

Jalap  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
England  as  a  medicine  about  1609. 


The  dried  roots  are  brown  and  wrinkled  ex- 
ternally, and  of  a  deep  yellowish-gray  color  in- 
ternally ;  their  odor  is  faint  and  disagreeable 
and  their  taste  is  nauseous.  The  active  ingredi- 
ent is  the  resinous  portion,  which  contains  con- 
volvulin.  Jalap  resin  may  be  distinguished  from 
common  resin  by  its  insolubility  in  volatile  oils. 
Jalap  is  a  valuable  cathartic,  but  is  seldom  given 
alone.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  the  compound 
cathartic  pill  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 
Its  purgative  action  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  calomel,  and  its  hydragogue  action  by 
bitartrate  of  potash,  while  its  tendency  to  pro- 
duce griping  is  obviated  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  ginger.  In  the  form  of  compoimd  jalap 
powder,  which  consists  of  one  part  of  powdered 
jalap,  two  parts  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  a 
little  ginger,  it  is  of  great  .service  in  some  kinds 
of  dropsy,  in  consequence  of  its  hydragogue 
action. 

JALAPA,  or  HALAPA,  Hi-la'pa.  A  t  ity  of 
the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  4335  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  extinct 
volcano  of  Cofre  de  Perote,  60  miles  northwest  of 
Vera  Cruz  ( Map :  Mexico,  JL  8 ) .  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  gardens,  ana  is  much  frequented 
as  a  health  resort  by  the  people  of  \'era  Cruz.  It 
is  well  built,  with  a  handsome  plaza  and  beauti- 
ful promenades  in  the  suburbs,  and  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  containing  paintings  by  the  Spanish 
masters,  a  Franciscan  convent  built  in  1556.  va- 
rious schools,  and  three  hospitals.  It  was  for 
a  time  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  prior  to  the 
advent  of  railways  had  considerable  importance, 
being  on  the  route  connecting  Mexico  City  with 
Vera  Cruz.     Population,  in  1895.  18.173. 

JALISCO,  or  HALISCO,  hA  le'skA.  One  of 
the  Pacific  States  of  Mexico,  bounded  by  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Tepic  and  the  States  of  Zacatecas  and 


Aguas  Calientes  on  the  north,  Guanajuato  and 
Michoacan  on  the  east,  Michoacan  and  Colima 
on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocecn  on  the  west 
(Map:  Mexico,  G  7).  Area,  31,840  square  miles. 
The  narrow  strip  of  coastland  is  low  and  well  in- 
dented. The  western  part  of  the  State  rises 
toward  the  Sierra  Madre  in  a  series  of  terraced 
plateaus,  on  which  are  scattered  a  number  of 
volcanic  cones  and  isolated  peaks,  the  two  high- 
est of  which  are  the  volcano  Colima  ( 12.750 
feet) ,  and  the  extinct  Nevado  ( 14,854  feet).  The 
central  portion  is  occupied  by  the  Sierra  Madre 
del  Pacifico,  which  divides  the  State  into  two 
parts,  the  eastern  half  forming  a  part  of 
the  great  Mexican  central  plateau,  Anahuac 
(q.v.),  with  an  elevation  of  over  5000  feet. 
Jalisco  has  numerous  lakes,  including  the 
largest  lake  of  Mexico,  Chapala  (q.v.),  drained 
by  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  which,  with 
its  tributary,  the  Verde,  is  the  chief  river 
of  the  State.  The  climate  is  hot  and  un- 
bealthful  in  the  lowlands  of  the  coast,  but  mod- 
erate in  the  interior.  The  soil  is  very  fertile 
along  the  rivers  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  Com.  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
indigo  are  the  chief  agricultural  products.  Stock- 
raising  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  rich 
silver-mines  are  worked.  Tlie  chief  manufactured 
products  are  coarse  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
pottery,  saddlery,  and  products  of  tobacco.  Popu- 
lation, in  1900.  1.137.311,  consisting  largely  of 
Indians.  The  State  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  wealthy  of  Mexico.  The  capital  is  Guadala- 
jara (q.v.).  Jalisco  once  formed  a  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Xueva  Galicia. 

JALLAO,  jal-la'd.  A  fish.   See  Mabgate-Fish. 

JAMAICA,  ja-ma'ka.  The  largest  of  the 
British  West  Indian  Islands,  situated  90  miles 
south  of  Cuba  and  100  miles  west  of  Haiti,  be- 
tween latitudes  17°  40'  and  18°  30'  X.,  and 
longitudes  76°  10'  and  78°  30'  W.  (ilap:  West 
Indies,  H  5).  It  is  144  miles  in  its  greatest 
length,  and  about  50  miles  in  its  widest  part. 
Area,  about  4200  square  miles.  The  surface  rises 
gradually  from  the  lowlands  of  the  western  coast 
toward  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  central 
part,  where  some  of  the  peaks  attain  the  altitude 
of  over  7000  feet.  The  most  important  chain 
is  the  Blue  Mountains,  occupying  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island  and  containing  the  highest  siun- 
mits.  Jamaica  is  favored  with  a  well-indent- 
ed coast-line.  There  are  about  sixteen  harbors, 
the  most  important  being  on  the  southern  coast; 
besides,  there  are  numerous  smaller  inlets  af- 
fording safe  anchorage  for  small  vessels.  The 
rivers  of  the  island  are  numerous,  and  flow  north 
and  south,  the  central  moimtain  range  forming 
the  watershed  between  the  two  systems.  Most 
of  the  rivers  are  unnavigable  on  account  of  their 
turbulence,  and  occasionally  cause  disastrous 
floods.  The  most  important  are  the  Plantain 
Garden  River,  the  Black  River,  Salt  River,  and 
Cabarita.  Some  of  the  streams  are  utilized  for 
irrigating  the  sugar  and  fruit  plantations.  T^e 
soil  is  composed  largely  of  sedimentary  deposits 
derived  from  the  red  and  white  limestone  forma- 
tions which  overlie  the  primitive  granite  that 
forms  the  main  structure  of  the  island.  Some 
volcanic  rocks  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
and  a  number  of  hot  mineral  springs  afford  the 
only  evidence  of  volcanic   action. 

In  the  general  characteristics  of  its  flora  and 
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fauna,  Jamaica  resembles  the  other  West  Indian 
islands  ( see  West  Indies  ) ,  though  it  has  a 
number  of  features  peculiar  to  itself,  especially 
in  its  flora,  which  is  remarkably  rich  and  varied. 
Venomous  snakes  are  unknown.  The  climate  of 
Jamaica  is,  next  to  its  remarkable  vegetation, 
the  principal  attraction  of  the  island.  Although 
it  is  quite  humid  and  warm  near  the  coast,  the 
higher  regions  enjoy  a  delightfully  mild,  dry, 
and  equable  climate,  with  an  annual  range  of 
temperature  scarcely  exceeding  10°,  and  with 
especially  salutary  effect  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
diseases. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  island  is  agriculture. 
The  mountainous  regions  are  given  up  largely  to 
pasture,  while  the  plantations  are  found  mostly 
in  the  lowlands.  In  1900  there  were  over  178,000 
acres  under  tillage,  and  about  380,000  under 
pasture.  The  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  each 
occupied  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  area 
under  tillage;  over  27,500  acres  were  under 
bananas,  while  over  124,000  acres  were  sown  with 
guinea-grass,  which  is  fed  to  cattle.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  has  greatly  declined  of  late,  owing 
largely  to  the  competition  of  beet-sugar,  and  it 
has  been  replaced  partly  by  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  especially  bananas.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  are  fruit,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  sugar. 
Dye-woods  are  also  produced  to  some  extent. 
The  land  is  divided  into  small  holdings,  those  of 
five  acres  and  less  numbering  over  72,000  out  of 
the  total  number  of  about  80,000.  The  manu- 
facturing industries  are  undeveloped.  The  chief 
industrial  establishments  are  the  sugar-mills, 
oil-presses,  tanneries,  etc. 

The  annual  exports  of  the  colony  show  an  in- 
crease during  the  period  of  1879-1900  from  fl,- 
357,530  ($6,605,741)  to  £1,868,079  ($9,090,072), 
and  the  imports  from  £1,347,342  ($6,556,166)  to 
£1,806,865  ($8,792,205)  during  the  same  period. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Canada.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States  increased  from  31.4  per  cent,  in 
1879  to  45.1  per  cent,  in  1899;  the  share  of 
Great  Britain  fell  off  during  the  same  period 
from  50.9  per  cent,  to  44.7,  and  that  of  Canada 
from  about  14  per  cent,  to  7.1  per  cent.  The 
exports  of  the  colony  show  the  same  tendency; 
the  United  States  led  with  59  per  cent,  in 
189Q,  against  14.9  per  cent,  in  1879,  the  share 
of  Great  Britain  having  declined  from  73.2  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 
The  chief  exports  are  fruit,  sugar,  rum,  coffee, 
dye-wood,  and  pimento.  The  proportion  of  sugar 
in  the  exports  of  the  colony  shows  a  decline 
from  30.6  per  cent,  in  1879  to  9.8  in  1899;  that 
of  rum  from  14.4  per  cent,  in  1879  to  6.1  in 
1899;  coffee  declined  from  18.3  per  cent,  to  10.5 
during  the  same  period;  while  fruit  showed  an 
increase  from  2.9  per  cent,  to  41.4  during  the 
same  period.  The  imports  are  composed  chiefly 
of  textiles,  fish,  and  flour. 

Jamaica  is  administered  by  a  Gfovernor,  assisted 
by  a  privy  council,  appointed  by  the  CroAvn.  and 
a  legislative  council  consisting  in  1900  of  fifteen 
members  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  fifteen 
elected  by  limited  suffrage.  All  financial  meas- 
ures must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
before  they  are  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature.  The  Governor  is  given  the 
right  to  increase  the  number  of  nominated  mem- 
bers in  order  to  insure  a  majority  in  favor  of 
any  measure  which  he  may  consider  important. 


For  administrative  purposes  the  island  is  divided 
into  fifteen  parishes,  administered  by  local  boards. 
Administratively  attached  to  Jamaica  are  the 
Turks,  Caicos,  and  Cayman  islands,  and  Morant 
and  Pedro  Cays.  Justice  is  administered  by  a  high 
court,  circuit  courts,  and  by  resident  magistrates 
in  the  parishes.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  colony  for  1901  amounted,  respectively,  to 
£760,386  ($3,700,038)  and  £763,662  ($3,715,979). 
About  50  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from 
customs  duties.  The  public  debt,  including  the 
debts  guaranteed  by  the  colony,  amounted  in  1901 
to  £3,702,363  ($18,015,698),  with  an  annual  ser- 
vice of  £221,323  ($1,076,958).  The  roads  of  the 
island  are  under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
which  also  owns  and  operates  the  railways. 
The  mileage'  in  1901  was  185.  The  military 
forces  of  the  island  numbered,  in  1900,  1739 
regular  officers  and  men  and  about  650  militia. 
There  are  numerous  fortifications,  and  thirteen 
ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  are  maintained  at  the 
North  American  and  West  India  naval  station. 

The  population  of  Jamaica,  639,521  in  1891, 
was  composed  as  follows:  488,624  black;  121,955 
colored  or  half-breed;  14,692  white;  10,116  East 
Indians;  481  Chinese;  and  the  remainder  un- 
classified. The  Maroons,  the  descendants  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  are  few  in  number,  and  do  not  mix 
with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The 
negroes  are  engaged  principally  in  agriculture, 
and  are  to  some  extent  peasant  proprietors.  The 
colored  population  is  represented  largely  in  the 
trades  and  professions,  while  the  Chinese  are 
chiefly  shop-keepers.  Education  is  optional  and 
to  some  extent  supported  by  the  Government.  In 
1901  the  island  had  720  elementary  schools 
(against  962  in  1895),  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  47,441.  Higher  education  is  afforded  by 
the  University  College  and  High  School  at  Hope, 
near  Kingston.  Cambridge  local  examinations 
have  been  held  on  the  island  since  1882.  Capital, 
Kingston  ( q.v. ) . 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  during 
his  second  voyage  in  May,  1494,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  in  1509.  The 
office  of  Governor  was  held  by  the  descendants 
of  Columbus  till  the  extinction  of  the  line.  Under 
Spanish  rule  the  native  population  rapidly 
dwindled  away,  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  become  extinct.  In 
May,  1655,  a  British  expedition  under  Admirals 
Penn  and  Venables  captured  the  island,  and 
Great  Britain  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
it  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  in  1670.  The  sugar 
industry,  which  had  its  inception  in  1673, 
soon  developed  into  great  importance,  and  the 
demand  for  plantation  labor  led  to  the  importa- 
tion of  negro  slaves.  Between  1700  and  1786 
more  than  600,000  negroes  were  brought  into 
the  island.  Many  of  them  escaped  to  the 
forests  of  the  interior,  where  they  led  a  life  of 
semi-brigandage,  and  threatened  seriously  the 
prosperity  of  the  settlements  on  the  coast.  A 
fierce  contest  was  carried  on  with  them  from 
1715  to  1738,  and  they  were  not  subdued  com- 
pletely till  1796.  A  negro  insurrection  in  1831 
hastened  the  approach  of  emancipation,  which 
had  been  agitated  for  a  long  time  in  England. 
In  1833  an  emancipation  act  was  passed,  pro- 
viding for  the  total  extinction  of  slavery  after 
August  1,  1838,  and  awarding  the  sum  of  $29,- 
987,000  (£6,161.927)  as  compensation  to  the 
ovsmers   of   the   liberated   slaves,   who   numbered 
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309,338.  Tl»e  effects  of  emancipation  on  the 
eoonoiuic  condition  of  the  country  were  dis- 
astrous at  first.  The  freedmen  abandoned  the 
plantations  in  large  numbers  and  took  possession 
of  tlie  unoccupied  lands  in  the  interior.  Labor 
to  take  their  place  could  be  obtained  only  with 
great  ditficulty,  and  bitter  feelings  of  hostility 
between  whites  and  blacks  resulted.  In  October, 
1865,  the  negroes  at  Port  Morant,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  rose  in  resistance  to  the 
process  of  the  courts;  martial  law  was  declared 
by  Governor  Eyre,  and  the  insurrection  was 
speedily  put  down,  with  excessive  cruelty,  as  was 
maintained  by  the  negrophiles,  or  with  comtaend- 
able  firnmess,  as  was  asserted  by  a  Government 
commission  sent  out  to  investigate  the  affair. 
As  a  result  of  the  social  conflicts  the  old  parlia- 
mentary government  of  .Jamaica  was  abolished 
in  December,  1866.  and  the  island  was  reduced 
to  the  grade  of  a  Crown  colony.  Representative 
government  was  reestablished  in  1884. 
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JAMAICA.  The  county-seat  of  Queens  Coun- 
ty, X.  Y.,  now  included  in  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  New  York  Citv  (Mpp:  Greater  New 
York,  J  6). 

JAMAICA  BUIXACE-PLITM.  A  West  In- 
dian fruit.     See  Meltcocc.\. 

JAMAICA  KINO.    A  West  Indian  fruit.  See 

Seaside  Grape. 

JAMALTESA,  Ha'mal-ta'sS,  or  ESPINTO, 
&-spen't6.  The  locality  of  a  group  of  ruins,  situ- 
ated 20  miles  north  of  Comayagua  in  Honduras. 
They  exhibit  a  series  of  mounds,  whose  summits 
are  reached  by  flights  of  steps,  above  which 
are  remains  of  considerable  edifices.  Tlie  largest 
of  these  mounds  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  broad 
terrace,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  arranged  at 
regular  distances  from  it.  Excavations  in  the 
surrounding  country  have  brought  to  light  many 
ancient  vases  and  pieces  of  sculpture,  which  in- 
dicate, in  the  excellence  of  their  workmanship, 
the  existence  of  a  high  standard  of  art  and 
marked  ability. 

JAMBUDVrPA,  jam'bn-dwe'pa  (Skt..  Rose- 
apple  tree  island).  In  the  Mahabharata.  the 
first  of  the  seven  dvipas  or  continents  into 
which  the  world  is  divided.  It  is  surrounded 
by  seven  oceans,  and  contains  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  gods,  the  mountain  of  Mem.  on  which 
grows  a  great  rose-apple  tree,  which  gives  the 
continent  its  name.  Of  the  nine  countries  into 
which  it  is  divided  by  mountain  ranges,  Bharata, 
or  India,  is  the  most  important,  and  in  poetry 


and  Buddhistic  works  bears  the  name  of  the 

whole  continent. 

JAMES  ( Lat  Jacobus,  Gk.  'I<Uw/3o«,  lakdbos, 
Heb.  Ya'akOb).  The  name  given  certainly  to 
three  and  probably  to  four  men  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment.  Two  of  them,  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  James,  the  son  of  Alphseus,  were  members  of 
the  Twelve.  A  third  was  a  brother  of  the  Lord. 
The  fourth,  according  to  Luke  (Luke  vL  16;  Acts 
i.  13),  was  father  of  one  of  the  Twelve,  Judas 
by  name  (not  Iscariot).  The  translation  of 
these  passages  in  the  Authorized  Version 
('brother')  is  not  warranted.  (1)  James,  the 
Sox  OF  Zebedee,  is  named  only  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  Acts,  but  is  alluded  to  in  the  ap- 
l)endix  to  John  (xxi.  2).  He  was  a  Galilean 
fisherman  living  in  Capernaum,  who,  with  his 
younger  brother  John,  was  called  by  Jesus 
(Mark  i.  16  sqq.)  to  forsake  his  work  and  be- 
come a  fisher  of  men,  a  call  which  elicited  a 
ready  response.  Jesus  called  both  James  and 
his  brother  Boanerges  (Mark  iii.  17)  'sons  of 
thimder'  (or  noise,  tumult),  a  characterization 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  anecdotes  related  by 
Luke  (ix.  54)  and  Mark  (x.  35  sqq.).  Accord- 
ing to  l^end,  he  preached  in  Spain,  and  after 
his  death  his  body  was  carried  thither  and 
buried  there;  during  the  inroads  of  the  Sara- 
cens he  appeared  in  shining  armor  and  terri- 
fied the  Moslem  hosts.  As  Saint  lago  (San- 
tiago) he  became  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  (2) 
James,  the  Sox  of  Aiph.^us,  was  so  named 
by  the  Evangelists  to  distinguish  him  from 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee.  He  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  third  group  of  four  in  all  the  lists 
of  the  Twelve.  Beyond  this  fact  we  have  no 
definite  information,  for  his  name  is  not  certainly 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  not  safe  to  infer  from  Mark  ii.  14  that  he 
was  a  brother  of  Levi  (or  Matthew),  who  is 
there  called  son  of  Alphaeus;  the  text  is  doubt- 
ful. Of  many  conjectures  which  have  been  made 
the  most  plausible  is  that  which  identifies  him 
with  James  the  Less  (Mark  xv.  40)  and  the 
James  mentioned  in  Mark  xvi.  (Luke  xxiv.  10; 
Matt,  xxvii.  56).  (3)  James,  the  Brother  of 
THE  Lord.  The  facts  explicitly  stated  concerning 
him,  or  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  state- 
ments made,  are  as  follows:  According  to  Paul 
(I.  Cor.  XV.  7),  he  saw  the  risen  Lord;  was 
in  Jerusalem  three  years  after  Paul's  conversion 
(Gal.  1.  19,  where* he  is  called  the  brother  of 
the  Lord  to  distinguish  him  from  the  son  of 
Zebedee)  ;  was  (with  Peter  and  John)  a  leader 
in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  when  Paul,  fourteen 
years  later,  went  up  thither  (Gal.ii.  1-10.  where 
he  is  called  simply  James,  for  the  son  of  Zebedee 
had  already  been  "put  to  death)  :  was  a  married 
man  (I.  Cor.  ix.  5).  According  to  the  Book 
of  Acts,  he  was  a  believer  (i.  14)  ;  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  before  (xii. 
17),  at  (XV.  13).  and  after  (xxi.  18)  the 
Apostolic  Council.  According  to  the  Gospels,  be 
is  a  brother  of  .Tesus  (Mark  vi.  3)  ;  did  not 
believe  in  the  Lord  during  His  earthly  life  (John 
vii.  5)  ;  agreed  with  the  family  of  Jesus  in  re- 
garding the  Lord  as  demented,  and  came  with 
them  to  take  Him  away  (Mark  iii.  21).  Jo- 
sephus  records  his  death  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Sanhedrin  (c.  62-3  a.d.).  Tradition  names 
him  the  .Just,  and  ascribes  to  him  the  homily, 
in  the  style  of  Wisdom  literature,  generally 
k-nown  as  the  Epistle  of  James    (q.v.).     Some 
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scholars  hold  that  James  was  not  a  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  but  a  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife;  others,  that  this  James  is  the  same  as 
James  the  Less,  a  son  of  Mary  and  Alphseus 
(=  Clopas  or  Cleopas),  and  that  the  Mary  here 
referred  to  was  a  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus;  that  is,  that  James  was  a  cousin  of  the 
Lord.  Consult  Mayor,  Epistle  of  St.  James  {2d 
ed.,  London,  1897).  (4)  For  the  fourth  James, 
see  Judas,  the  Apostle. 

JAMES,  Sp.  JAYME,  or  JAIME,  ni'ma,  I., 
called  the  Conqueror  (1208-7C).  King  of  Ara- 
gon  from  1213  to  127G,  son  and  successor  of  Pe- 
dro II.  He  was  bom  at  Montpellier.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  (1213),  Simon  de  Montfort 
and  several  nobles  of  Aragon  opposed  him,  and 
Simon  attempted  to  get  tlie  crown  for  himself. 
But  the  Pope  sided  with  James,  and  at  his 
coronation  the  Cortes  for  the  first  time  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  James  won 
the  surname  of  El  Conquistador  by  wresting  the 
Balearic  Islands  and  Valencia  from  the  Moots, 
and  by  achieving  other  successes  over  them  in 
Murcia.  He  wrote  his  oAvn  life  in  Spanish;  there 
is  an  English  translation,  The  dhronicle  of  James 
I.,  Written  hy  Himself  (1883).  Consult  also 
Swift,  J'he  Life  and  Times  of  James  I.,  the 
Conqueror,  King  of  Aragon  (Oxford,  1894). 

JAMES,  JAYME,  or  JAIME  II.,  called 
the  Just  (1264-1327).  King  of  Aragon  from 
1291  to  1327,  second  son  of  Pedro  III.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  Sicily  in  1285.  When  he 
succeeded  his  brother,  Alfonso  III.,  in  Aragon,  he 
resigned  his  claim  to  Sicily,  and  received  in  its 
stead  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  In  1319  he  promul- 
gated a  constitution,  by  which  Aragon,  Catalonia, 
and  Valencia  were  to  be  under  the  same  laws.  So 
much  was  he  trusted  by  the  people  that  his  royal 
power  was  less  limited  than  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  in  1307  he  annulled  the  decree  requir- 
ing an  annual  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  and  re- 
placed it  by  a  biennial  act,  under  which  the  King 
could  name  the  place  of  meeting. 

JAMES  I.  OF  England  and  VI.  of  Scotland 
(1566-1625).  He  was  born  on  June  19,  156G,  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  as  the  son  of  INIaria  Stuart, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  husband,  Darnley.  The 
next  year  James  became  King  after  his  mother 
had  been  forced  to  abdicate.  There  were  several 
regents  during  the  minority,  the  best  of  whom 
was  the  Earl*  of  Morton,  whose  fall  was  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  in  1581.  Mean- 
while James  was  receiving  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, his  most  famous  teacher  being  George  Bu- 
chanan. After  the  fall  of  Morton  there  was  a 
series  of  conspiracies,  a  French  and  an  English 
faction  each  seeking  to  control  the  young  King. 
In  1582  James  was  seized  by  the  Earl  of  Cowrie 
and  his  allies,  who  were  adherents  of  England. 
In  1583  James  escaped  and  joined  the  party  hos- 
tile to  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  but  after  some 
minor  difficulties  an  alliance  with  Elizabeth  of 
England  Avas  signed  in  1 586.  This  treaty  brought 
about  a  complete  breach  between  James  and  his 
mother,  whom,  indeed,  he  had  not  seen  since 
infancy.  In  1587  she  was  executed  in  England, 
though  James  had  ultimately  interceded  for  her 
with  Elizabeth  in  a  half-hearted  way.  James's 
marriage  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  in  1589,  brought 
him  into  closer  relations  with  the  Protestants; 
bvit  the  King,  as  in  everything  else,  cautious  also 


in  his  foreign  policy,  maintained  at  the  same 
time  friendly  relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers.  In  Scotland  itself  James  had  consid- 
erable trouble  both  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
and  the  great  Catholic  nobles.  There  were  sev- 
eral conspiracies  against  him,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Cowrie  Conspiracy  (q.v. )  in 
1600. 

In  1603  James  succeeded  to  the  English  throne 
as  a  descendant  of  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  one  great  object  of  his  policy 
was  thereby  obtained.  James  was  in  favor  of 
peace  with  Spain,  and  so  he  at  once  dismissed 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  (q.v.)  from  the  Council, 
and  imprisoned  him.  He  continued  Robert  Cecil 
(q.v.),  the  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  in  power;  and 
as  a  result,  the  old  fines  continued  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Catholics,  and  the  difficulties  with  them 
resulted  in  1605  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  (q.v.). 
]\Ioreover,  the  Puritans  also  caused  trouble.  James 
finally  consented  to  meet  their  representative ;  but 
the  result  was  unfavorable  to  tlie  Puritans,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  their  doctrines  to 
those  of  the  Presbyterians,  with  whom  James 
had  had  so  much  trouble  in  Scotland.  (See 
Hampton  Court  Confekence.)  In  foreign  af- 
fairs James  broke  with  the  policy  of  Elizabeth, 
and  in  1604  signed  a  treaty  with  Spain  and  be- 
gan to  seek  a  marriage  alliance  for  his  son  with 
its  royal  house.  At  home  James  provoked  na- 
tional prejudices  by  seeking  to  bring  about 
tlie  political  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Though  he  was  unsuccessful  in  this,  he  obtained 
a  judicial  decision  in  1608,  whereby  Scotchmen 
born  after  James's  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  the  so-called  'post-nati,'  were  subjects  of 
the  King  of  England.  James  believed  himself 
absolutely  independent  of  all  control,  but  in  real- 
ity was  continually  ruled  by  favorites.  In  1607 
a  Scotx^hman  named  Robert  Carr  (q.v.)  obtained 
control  over  James,  and  in  1616  he  gave  way  to 
another  favorite,  George  Villiers   (q.v.). 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  religious  wars  in 
Germany,  foreign  affairs  became  all-absorbent. 
In  the  Cleves-Jiilich  troubles  in  1609  James  had 
allied  himself  for  a  short  time  with  the  Dutch, 
and  in  1613  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  had  married 
the  Elector  Palatine,  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
Union  of  Germany.  In  1617,  however,  James 
vigorously  reopened  negotiations  for  a  Spanish 
marriage,  and  as  a  result  the  election  of  his  son- 
in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  as  King  Frederick 
V.  of  Bohemia  in  1619,  which  marked  the  out- 
break of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  extremely 
annoying  to  him.  The  English  nation  desired 
to  aid  Frederick,  but  James  refused  to  support 
the  Protestants  on  the  Continent.  When  the 
fortune  of  war  went  against  Frederick,  grave  dis- 
content broke  out  in  England;  and  James,  now 
that  it  was  too  late,  sent  some  slight  assistance. 
Meanwhile  the  negotiations  Avith  Spain  went  on. 
In  1623  Charles,  who  was  Prince  of  Wales,  since 
the  death  of  Prince  Henry  in  1619,  together  with 
Villiers,  created  in  1624  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
went  to  Spain  to  prosecute  the  s\iit.  Bucking- 
ham, however,  quarreled  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  Spanish  Court,  the  negotiations  resulted 
in  a  war  with  Spain,  and  a  marriage  alliance 
was  signed  instead  with  France.  James  died  on 
March  27,  1625.  James  was  known  as  one  of 
the  best  scholars  of  his  time,  though  in  him 
scholarship  often  assumed  the  form  of  ridiculous 
pedantry.     The  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible 
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was  completed  between  1C04  and  1611,  and  the 
work  was  encouraged  by  the  King.  His  vacillat- 
ing {Kjlicy  and  complete  subserviency  to  the  will  of 
his  favorites  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  con- 
t(  nipt,  and  he  was  pithily  described  by  the  great 
Fit  luh  statesman  Sully  as  the  'wisest  fool  in 
Christendom.'  He  believed  fully  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  desiretl  an  absolute  monarchy, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  manage  his  parliaments, 
and  was  compelled  to  dissolve  them  on  several 
occasions,  iloreover,  the  House  of  Commons  im- 
peached his  ministers,  a  notable  case  being  that 
of  his  great  chancellor,  Francis  Bacon  (q.v.).  In 
Scotland  the  reign  of  James  was  fairly  success- 
ful, for  he  understood  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
that  coimtry  better  than  that  of  England.  The 
reign  of  James  is  also  notable  for  the  beginning 
of  permanent  English  colonization  in  America, 
and  some  unsuccessful  expeditions,  as  that  of 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
in  1616.  (See  History,  imder  United  States.) 
Consult:  his  TVorts  (London,  1616);  his 
Corrcspondenre  trith  Sir  Robert  Cecil  (West- 
minster, 1861)  ;  Letters  to  King  James  the  Sixth 
from  the  Queen,  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1835)  ;  Harris, 
An  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Lives 
and  Writings  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  (Lon- 
don. 1814)  ;  Journal  of  Transactions  in  Scotland 
During  the  Contest  Bettreen  the  Adherents  of 
Queen  Mary  and  Those  of  Her  Son,  1570-73 
(Edinburgh,  1806)  ;  History  and  Life  of  King 
James,  Being  an  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Tear  1566  to  the  Year  1596,  with 
a  short  continuation  to  the  year  1617  (Edin- 
burgh, 1825)  ;  yarrative  History  of  King  James 
for  the  First  Fourteen  Years  (4  pts.,  London, 
1651 )  ;  Secret  History  of  the  Four  Last  Monarchs 
of  Great  Britain,  James  I.,  etc.  (London,  1691)  ; 
Aikin,  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King  James 
the  First  (London,  1822)  ;  Birch,  Court  and 
Times  of  James  the  First  (London,  1848)  ; 
Durham.  Relations  of  the  Croicn  to  Trade  Under 
James  I.  (London,  1844)  :  Frankland,  Annals  of 
King  James  and  King  Charles  the  First  (Ten- 
don. 1681)  ;  Groodman,  Court  of  King  James  the 
First  (London.  1839)  :  Mackenzie,  ^n  Historical 
Account  of  the  Conspiracies  by  the  Earl  of 
Gourry  and  Robert  Logan  Against  King  James 
17.  (Edinburgh.  1713)  ;  Weldon,  Court  and  Char- 
acter of  King  James  I.  (London.  1651)  ;  Melvil, 
Memoirs  of  His  Oven  Life  (Edinburgh,  1827)  ; 
Burton,  History  of  Scotland  (London.  1873)  ; 
Macaulay.  History  of  England  (Xew  York, 
1S58)  ;  and  especially  Gardiner,  History  of  Eng- 
land (Tendon,  1895). 

JAMES   n.    OF    EXGLAXD    AXD   VII.    OF    ScOT- 

IJVND  (163,3-1701).  The  son  of  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  he  was  bom  October  14,  1633. 
While  a  mere  infant  he  was  created  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany.  In  1646  he  was  surrendered 
along  with  his  father  to  the  Parliamentary 
authorities,  who  held  him  in  custody  till  he 
managed  to  escape  in  1648.  He  served  in  sev- 
eral campaigns  under  Turenne:  but  as  the  treaty 
between  Cromwell  and  Louis  XIV.  provided  for 
the  removal  of  the  English  royal  family  from 
France,  James  entered  the  military  ser\-ice  of 
Spain.  Appointed  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land at  the  Restoration,  he  twice  commanded 
the  English  fleet  in  the  ensuing  wars  with  Hol- 
land. Although  he  showed  some  ability  in  this 
office,  his  weak,  inconsistent  character  stood  in 
the  way  of  much-needed  naval  reform.     On  the 


death  of  his  wife  Anne — daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Hyde — as  an  avowed  Catholic,  he  declared  him- 
self a  convert  to  her  faith.  The  Test  Act  of 
1673,  accordingly,  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
office.  His  marriage  in  this  year  with  Mary 
Beatrice,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  led  him 
to  favor  close  connection  with  Louis  XIV.  When 
great  irritation  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
arose  in  England  on  the  publication  of  Titus 
Oates's  supposed  discoveries,  the  Duke  of  York 
retired  for  a  short  time  to  Holland.  The  bill 
for  his  exclusion  from  the  throne  was  twice 
read  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  prevented 
from  passing  only  by  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment, May  26,  1679.'  In  1680  the  Exclusion  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  On  his  return  from  abroad,  and 
while  this  bill  was  before  Parliament,  the  Duke 
was  sent  to  govern  Scotland.  But  when  Charles 
1 1,  died,  February  6,  1685,  James  succeeded  to 
the  crown  without  opposition.  Incurring  the 
hostility  of  Parliament  by  favoring  the  Catholics, 
and  on  accoimt  of  his  scheme  for  maintaining  a 
standing  army,  the  new  King,  in  order  to  obtain 
money,  had  to  become  a  pensioner  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  Passion  Week,  1685,  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  were  openly  celebrated  at  Westminster 
with  full  splendor.  In  the  same  year  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion 
in  England,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll  in 
Scotland,  was  followed  by  great  severities.  On 
the  western  circuit  alone,  well  known  as  the 
Bloody  Assize,  preside<l  over  by  the  infamous 
JefTreys.  320  persons  were  hanged.  When  Parlia- 
ment met,  November  9,  James  requested  extra 
supplies  to  maintain  a  standing  army;  but  after 
a  stormy  debate  he  was  refused.  To  aid  his 
endeavors  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he 
resolved  to  conciliate  the  Puritans,  much  as  ha 
hated  them.  On  April  4,  1687,  appeared  the 
memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  in  which 
he  announced  his  intention  of  protecting  dis- 
senters in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion; 
and  the  nation  beheld  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  the  House  of  Stuart  leagued  with  re- 
publican and  regicide  sects  against  the  old 
Cavaliers  of  England.  The  attempt  to  conciliate 
the  Puritans,  however,  was  imsuccessful ;  and  in 
iMarch,  1687,  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  war 
between  King  and  Church  must  soon  reach  a 
climax.  At  that  time,  a  vacancy  having  occurred 
in  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  College.  Oxford, 
a  royal  letter  recommended  Anthony  Farmer,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  to  the  vacant  place.  For  Farmer 
was  afterwards  substituted  Parker,  a  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  who,  in  addition  to  other  legal  disqualifi- 
cations, was  known  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic, 
though  not  avowed.  To  place  him  in  the  office 
the  King  resorted  to  military  force.  On  April 
27.  1688.  James  published  a  second  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  which  he  ordered  to  be  read  in 
all  the  churches  in  the  Kingdom.  The  clergy 
generally  disobeyed,  and  seven  of  the  bishops, 
for  venturing  on  a  written  remonstrance,  wer*! 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  seditious 
libel.  On  June  10th  of  the  same  year  James's 
luckless  son.  known  in  history  as  the  Pretender, 
was  bom.  The  certainty  that  the  young  heir  to 
the  throne  would  be  trained  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  determined  the  country  to  be  rid 
of  the  King.  Public  sentiment  compelled  the 
Court  to  acquit  the  seven  bishops.  .June  30.  1688. 
That  very   night   an   invitation   was  dispatche<l 
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to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  signed  by  seven 
of  the  leading  English  politicians,  to  bring  an 
army  into  England  for  the  restoration  of  liberty 
and  for  the  support  of  Protestantism.  On  No- 
vember 5th  William  landed  at  Torbay  with  14,000 
men.  James  found  himself  deserted  by  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  army;  even  his  own  chil- 
dren turned  against  him.  He  retired  to  France, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  settled  a  revenue  upon  him.  Early  in 
March  in  the  following  year  he  made  a  hopeless 
attempt  to  regain  his  throne  by  invading  Ireland 
with  a  small  army,  with  which  he  had  been 
furnished  by  the  King  of  France.  He  waged  war 
on  the  island  for  more  than  a  year,  and  was 
finally  totally  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
July,  1690.  Returning  to  France,  he  continued 
to  reside  at  Saint-Germain  till  his  death,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1701.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  he  was  as  licentious  as  others  of  his  rank, 
but  in  his  last  years  of  retirement  he  became 
a.  religious  ascetic.  Although  he  utterly  failed 
in  the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  he  was  kind  as  a 
father  and  loyal  to  friends. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.  Life  of  James  the  Second, 
King  of  England,  Collected  Out  of  Memoirs  Writ 
by  His  Oivn  Hand,  published  by  Clarke  (Lon- 
don, 1816)  ;  Bromley,  Collection  of  Original 
Royal  Letters  (London,  1787)  ;  Burnet,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  King  James  the  Second  (Oxford, 
1852;  id..  History  of  His  Otvn  Time,  Oxford, 
1833)  ;  Secret  History  of  the  Four  Last  Monarchu 
of  Great  Britain:  James  I.,  etc.  (London,  1691)  ; 
Macpherson,  Original  Papers,  I.  (London,  1775)  ; 
Pepys,  Diary  and  Correspondence  (4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1890)  ;  Reresby,  Travels  and  Memoirs  (Lon- 
don, 1813)  ;  Mme.  de  la  Fayette,  "Momoires  de  la 
Cour  de  France,"  in  Asse,  Mcmoires  de  la  Fayette 
(Paris,  1890)  ;  id.,  Character  of  the  Bigotted 
Prince  (London,  1691)  ;  Raumer,  "Konig  Jakob 
II.  und  Anna  Hyde,"  in  Historisches  Taschen- 
huch,  4th  ser.,  vol.  viii.  (I^ipzig,  1867)  ;  Carte, 
lAfe  of  Ormonde  (Oxford,  1851)  ;  Dalrymple, 
Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (4th  ed., 
London,  1873)  ;  Cavelli,  Les  derniers  Stuarts  A 
Saint  Germain-en-Laye  (Paris,  1871)  ;  Klopp, 
Der  Fall  des  Hauses  Stuart,  i.-xiv.  (Vienna, 
1875-88),  exhaustive  and  accurate;  Macaulay, 
History  of  England  (New  York,  1858)  ;  Hallam, 
Constitutional  History  of  England  (London, 
1870). 

JAMES  I.  (1394-1437).  King  of  Scotland 
from  1406  to  1437.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Robert 
TIL,  and  in  1402  became  heir  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany. 
In  1405  or  1406,  while  on  his  way  to  France,  the 
vessel  in  which  he  embarked  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  James  was  carried  to  London  and 
sent  to  the  Tower.  He  was  well  treated,  but 
held  a  prisoner  for  eighteen  or  nineteen  years. 
In  1420  he  accompanied  Henry  V.  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  France.  On  the  death  of  Robert  III.,  in 
1406,  the  government  devolved  on  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  on  his  death,  in  1420,  his  son 
Murdoch  succeeded  to  the  Regency.  In  1424,  on 
giving  hostages  for  payment  of  £40,000,  James 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland.  Previous  to 
leaving  England  he  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Somerset,  fourth  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  To  the  excellent  education  which  he 
had   received    in    England   James    probably   was 


indebted  for  the  development  of  his  very  con- 
siderable powers  of  mind.  His  poems,  Christ's 
Kirk  on  the  Green,  and  others  (the  authorship 
of  which,  however,  is  disputed),  and  Kingis 
Quair  (i.e.  the  King's  quire  or  book),  show  him 
to  have  been  possessed  of  high  poetic  talent. 
With  the  acts  of  his  first  Parliament,  in  1424, 
the  regular  series  of  Scotch  statutes  begins. 
Many  excellent  laws  were  passed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  trade,  and  for  the  internal  economy  of 
the  Kingdom ;  while  these  were  followed  up  by  an 
executive  vigor  which  Scotland  had  never  known 
before.  No  sooner  did  James  feel  himself  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne  than  he  resolved  to  execute 
vengeance  on  the  Albany  family.  By  a  Parliament 
lield  at  Perth,  in  1425  the  late  Regent  Murdoch, 
his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  licnnox,  and  about 
twenty-five  other  nobles  of  their  family  were  found 
guilty  of  certain  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
several  of  them  were  beheaded.  The  next  few 
years  of  James's  reign  are  among  the  most 
really  peaceful  in  the  history  of  Scotland  pre- 
vious to  the  union  of  its  crown  with  that  of  Eng- 
land; the  efforts  of  the  King  being  entirely 
directed  to  the  repression  of  the  internal  disorders 
of  the  Kingdom,  especially  of  the  Highlands,  where 
scarcely  any  law  except  that  of  the  strongest  had 
hitherto  been  known.  In  1436  James's  eldest 
daughter,  Margaret,  was  married  to  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  afterwards  Louis  XL  Among  those 
whom  the  severe  policy  of  the  King  had  offended 
was  Sir  Robert  Graham,  who  had  been  banished 
in  1435  and  had  suffered  the  loss  of  his  estate. 
On  February  20,  1437,  at  Perth,  the  royal  cham- 
ber was  invaded  by  a  band  of  armed  men  headed 
by  Graham,  and  the  King  was  dragged  from  his 
hiding-place  and  put  to  death.  James  was  un- 
questionably the  most  able  of  the  Stuart  family. 
Both  his  intellectual  and  his  practical  abilities 
were  of  a  very  high  order.  His  works  have  been 
edited  by  Skeat  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society 
(Edinburgh,  1884). 

JAMES  n.  (1430-60).  King  of  Scotland 
from  1437  to  1460.  He  was  the  son  of  James  I., 
and  was  crowned  at  Edinburgh  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  age.  Sir  William  Crichton,  the  Chancellor, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Livingstone  contrived  to  keep 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  young  King,  and 
consequently  to  wield  the  royal  authority  until 
he  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year.  The  power 
of  the  House  of  Douglas  had  now  risen  to  so 
great  a  height  as  almost  to  overshadow  that  of 
the  Crown.  In  the  hope  of  curbing  it,  Crichton 
had  treacherously  caused  William,  the  young  Earl 
of  Douglas,  and  his  brother  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  policy  of  the  act  proved  to  be  a.s  bad  as  its 
spirit,  for  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the 
murdered  youth  with  her  cousin  the  family  was 
restored  to  more  than  its  former  power.  The 
young  King,  weary  of  the  rule  of  Crichton,  put 
himself  under  the  control  of  another  Earl  of 
Douglas.  Crichton  and  Livingstone  were  declared 
rebels,  and  their  estates  forfeited.  Under  the  rule 
of  the  Earl,  the  Kingdom  fell  into  complete  an- 
archy, and  became  a  scene  of  violence  and  dis- 
order. In  1449  James  married  Mary  of  Gelder- 
land,  and  thereafter  his  character  appears  in  a 
better  light.  Like  most  of  the  Stuarts,  he  pos- 
sessed great  animal  courage;  he  seems  also  to 
have  possessed  much  of  his  father's  clearness  of 
perception  in  framing  laws,  and  of  his  energy  in 
enforcing  their  observation.  Chafing  under  the 
sway  of  Douglas,  he  resolved  to  assert  his  inde- 
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pendence.  Crichton  regained  his  former  position 
as  royal  adviser,  and  Douglas,  driven  from  power, 
loruied  au  alliance  with  the  Earl  of  Crawford. 
By  the  union  of  these  two  powerful  nobles,  it 
seemed  that  the  royal  authority  in  Scotland 
might  virtually  become  extinct.  James,  how- 
ever, treacherously  murdered  Douglas  with  his 
own  hand  in  Stirling  Castle  (1452),  and 
Douglas's  son,  after  a  vain  resistance,  fled.  The 
lands  were  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Angus.  In 
1460.  from  causes  not  clearly  known,  James 
infringed  an  existing  truce  with  England,  by 
laying  siege  to  the  Castle  of  Roxburgh,  then  in 
the  hunds  of  the  English.  On  August  3d  he 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon.  Boece's 
statements  in  his  Chronicle  about  this  period  are 
frequentlv  untrustworthy,  but  his  account  is  the 
fullest. 

JAMES  in.  (1451-88).  King  of  Scotland 
from  14G0  to  1488.  He  was  the  son  of  James  II. 
and  Mary  of  Gelderland.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  Government  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  by  his  mother,  who  was  under  the 
influence  of  Archbishop  Kennedy.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  in  1466,  the  young  King  fell  under 
the  control  of  Lord  Boyd  and  his  family.  In 
1467  they  had  acquired  influence  so  great  that 
James  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Sir  Thomas 
Boyd,  son  of  Lord  Robert,  Sir  Thomas  being  at 
the  same  time  created  Earl  of  Arran.  On  the 
King's  marriage,  however,  in  1469,  with  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark,  power  changed  hands;  Lord 
Boyd  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  even  Arran  was 
driven  into  exile.  Soon  after  this  James  seems 
to  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  favorites. 
Conspicuous  among  these  was  a  man  named 
Cochrane,  an  architect.  Through  his  wiles  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  brother  of  James,  was  forced 
to  flee  from  the  Kingdom,  having  been  charged 
with  witchcraft;  while  the  Earl  of  Mar.  also  a 
brother  of  the  King,  was  imprisoned  on  the  same 
accusation,  and  probably  put  to  death.  The 
banished  Duke  of  Albany  was,  by  some  unknown 
means,  restored  to  his  brother's  favor  (1482). 
He  did  not  long  hold  it,  however.  In  1487  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark  died.  .James's  love  of  pur- 
suits which  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  were 
intellectual  brought  upon  him  the  contempt  of 
a  warlike  and  barbarous  nobility,  on  which  the 
weakness  of  his  moral  character  imposed  no 
check.  A  conspiracy,  the  origin  of  which  is 
obscure,  ended  in  a  rebellion,  having  for  its 
avowed  object  the  dethronement  of  the  King. 
Many  of  the  peers,  however,  remained  loyal,  so 
that  James  was  enabled  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force.  But,  mainly  through 
the  cowardice  of  the  King,  the  royal  army  was 
defeated  at  Sauchie.  June  11,  1488.  James  es- 
caped from  the  field;  but  he  was  afterwards 
discovered  by  one  of  the  rebels  and  murdered. 
Boece's  Chronicle  is  the  fullest  account. 

JAMES  IV.  (1473-1513).  King  of  Scotland 
from  1488  to  1513.  The  son  of  James  III.  and 
Margaret  of  Denmark,  he  was  bom  March  17,  1473. 
Though  but  a  youth  at  his  accession,  he  began 
immediately  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
aided  personally  in  suppressing  the  rebellion 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  The  young  King 
was  vigorous  as  well  as  popular.  Throughout 
his  reign  he  labored  to  develop  commerce  and 
to  build  up  a  navy.  In  1503  he  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of'Henrv  VII.  of  England,  and 


made  a  treaty  with  his  father-in-law  which 
secured  peace  between  the  two  countries  for  a 
few  years.  Meantime  James  was  passing  laws 
for  the  better  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
for  the  annual  election  of  magistrates,  for  con- 
firming the  privileges  of  the  burghs,  for  the 
discouragement  of  beggars,  and  for  the  daily 
session  of  the  council  at  Edinburgh.  This  city 
was  now  becoming  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom. 
Not  only  is  his  reign  important  in  the  history  of 
Scottish  law,  but  he  showed  skillful  diplomacy  in 
securing  friendly  relations  with  the  Continental 
powers.  From  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. , 
however,  trouble  again  arose  between  England 
and  Scotland.  In  1513  the  English  Parliament 
declared  war  again.st  both  Scotland  and  France. 
The  Scottish  King,  who  had  long  been  making 
preparations,  marched  with  a  large,  well- 
equipped  army  to  meet  Surrey,  the  English 
commander,  at  Flodden.  It  was  a  'black  day'  for 
Scotland;  she  lost  perhaps  10,000  men.  a  great 
number  of  nobles,  and  her  King,  who  fell  fighting 
in  the  ranks  (September  9,  1513).  Though  great 
in  the  history  of  Scottish  civilization,  he  was 
an  incompetent  general,  and  the  defeat  was  due 
chiefly  to  him.  Xot  till  after  her  union  with 
England  did  his  country  recover  from  the  loss. 
His  fickle  wavering  between  France  and  England 
also  caused  Scotland  much  trouble.  James  V., 
his  only  legitimate  child,  succeeded  him.  Con- 
sult: Treasurer's  Accounts,  Exchequer  Rolls,  and 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  his  reign;  Teulet.  Papiers 
d'etat,  pieces  et  documents  inedits  ou  peu  con- 
nus,  relatifs  d  I'histoire  de  VEcosse  au  XTIeme 
siecle,  tires  des  hibliotheques  et  des  archives  de 
France  (Paris,  1851-60)  ;  Buchanan,  History  of 
Scotland  (Glasgow,  1824)  ;  Brown,  History  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  (Cambridge,  1899)  ;  Burton, 
History  of  Scotland    (Edinburgh,   1867-70). 

JAMES  V.  (1512-42).  King  of  Scotland  from 
1513  to  1542.  The  son  of  James  IV.  and  IMar- 
garet  of  England,  he  was  bom  April  10.  1512.  The 
period  of  his  long  minority  is  one  of  the  gloomiest 
in  Scottish  history.  Such  was  the  lawless  state 
of  the  country  that  it  was  impossible  to  travel 
safely  except  in  armed  companies.  The  Duke 
of  Albany  was  chosen  Regent  by  Parliament,  but 
his  government  was  almost  powerless,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  who  had  married  the  Queen  mother. 
LTltimately  Angus  prevailed,  and  the  Duke  re- 
tired to  France.  For  a  while  the  Angus  branch 
of  the  Douglas  family  ruled  Scotland  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  elder  branch  had  ruled  it 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  In 
his  seventeenth  year  the  King,  resolving  no  longer 
to  brook  the  authority  of  the  Earl,  escaped  from 
his  custody.  Angus  and  his  family  w-ere  ban- 
ished, and  their  estates  declared  forfeited.  In 
1536  James  visited  the  Court  of  France,  and 
next  year  married  ifagdalen.  daughter  of  Fran- 
cis I.  She  lived  but  a  few  weeks.  Soon  after 
her  death  the  King  married  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Henry  VTII., 
after  declaring  his  independence  of  the  Pope, 
wished  his  nephew  to  support  him  in  the  move- 
ment; but  James  remained  true  to  his  ancestral 
faith.  Far  from  coming  to  an  agreement  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  the  two  Kings  went  to 
war  against  each  other.  In  1542  the  English, 
while  making  an  incursion  across  the  border, 
were  attacked  and  defeated  with  great  loss  by 
the  Earl  of  Huntly  and  Home.     To  avenge  this 
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disaster,  Henry  sent  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  into 
Scotland  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  who, 
however,  retired  on  the  approach  of  James  with 
a  superior  force.  Tlie  Scottish  King  desired, 
thereupon,  to  invade  England,  but  the  nobles 
would  not  follow  him.  There  had  long  been 
strife  between  the  Crown  and  the  nobility,  but 
the  breach  was  widening  with  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation;  for  while  the  Lords  adopted 
the  new  ideas,  the  King  clung  to  the  Church. 
He  antagonized  the  nobles  further  by  champion- 
ing the  Commons  against  them.  Finally,  Lord 
Maxwell  and  a  few  other  western  nobles  con- 
sented to  lead  an  army  of  10,000  men  across 
tlie  border,  but  they  were  enraged  at  seeing 
Sinclair,  the  King's  favorite,  set  over  them  as 
commander.  In  the  disorder  which  followed  this 
appointment,  the  army  was  disgracefully  beaten 
by  a  few  hundred  Englishmen.  This  dishonor 
to  his  arms  seems  to  have  broken  the  heart 
of  James,  and  to  have  affected  his  mind.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  Falkland  Palace,  where  he 
died,  December  13,  1542,  seven  days  after  the 
birth  of  his  unfortunate  daughter  Mary.  He 
was  a  protector  of  the  poor  and  an  excellent 
administrator,  who  made  his  power  felt  for  good 
throughout  Scotland;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
avaricious  and  licentious,  and  unable  to  bear 
up  against  misfortune.  Consult  the  bibliography 
for  the  preceding  subject,  and,  in  addition,  for 
relations  with  the  Pope:  Theiner,  Vetera  Monu- 
mcnta  Hibernorum  et  Scotorum  Historiam, 
1216-15 Jtl  (Eome,  1864)  ;  Froude,  History  of 
England  (New  York,  1870). 

JAMES  VI.  OF  Scotland.  See  James  I.  op 
England  and  VI.  of  Scotland. 

JAMES  "VII.  OF  Scotland.  See  James  II. 
OF  England  and  VII.  of  Scotland. 

JAMES,  Epistle  of.  Tlie  first  of  the  so- 
called  catholic  Epistles,  an  encyclical  writing, 
belonging  either  to  the  very  earliest  or  the  very 
latest  part  of  the  New  Testament  literature. 

The  settlement  of  this  wide  difference  of  date 
rests  upon  the  determination  of  three  questions, 
each  of  them  interesting  in  itself,  and  all  of  them 
subject  to  debate  among  scholars  to-day.  ( 1 )  Is 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  the  well-known  James, 
the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  the  Head  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Church,  or  an  unknoAATi  James  of  post- 
Apostolic  times?  (2)  Were  the  recipients  of 
the  letter  distinctively  Jewish  Christians,  or 
Christians  generally,  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish  ? 
(3)  Does  the  situation  of  the  readers  tetray  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  Church  before  the 
Judaizing  controversy  of  Acts  xv.,  or  the  devel- 
oped condition  of  the  Church  after  that  con- 
troversy had  been  forgotten?  As  to  the  first 
question,  it  would  seem  that  the  naive  way  in 
which  the  author  describes  himself  ('James,  a 
servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,' 
1.  1)  could  be  better  understood  of  one  who,  like 
the  Jerusalem  James,  was  consciovis  of  his  rec- 
ognized authority  in  the  Church  (cf.  Gal.  ii.  9, 
12;  Acts  XV.  13:  xxi.  18),  and  so  needed  no 
further  titles  to  commend  himself  to  those  to 
whom  he  wrote,  than  of  an  unknown  James  who, 
if  he  followed  the  custom  of  the  second  century, 
must  have  made  his  message  depend  upon  such 
titles  as  he  could  either  honestly  or  falsely 
assume.  There  is  naturally  the  query  whether 
we  can  suppose  the  culture  evident  in  the  lan- 
guage and  diction  of  the  Epistle  possible  in  the 


case  of  a  Palestinian  Jew,  as  the'  brother  of  the 
Lord  must  have  been ;  but  conclusions  here  are 
wholly  conjectural  and  must  yield  to  more  defi- 
nite indications  fui-nished  by  other  points.  As 
to  the  second  question,  the  wording  of  the 
address  ('James  ...  to  the  twelve  tribes 
wliich  are  of  the  Dispersion,  greeting,'  i.  1 ) 
makes  apparently  clear  the  distinctively  Jewish 
character  of  the  readers — an  impression'  which 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  several  hints  through- 
out the  letter  (e.g.  ii.  2,  19,  21;  v.  4,  11,  17,  18). 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
tliat  terms  similar  to  the  address  are  used 
symbolically,  both  by  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  16;  Phil, 
iii.  3)  and  by  Peter  (L  Pet.  i.  1;  ii.  9)  ;  while 
the  phrases  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  letter 
might  be  possible  with  a  Gentile  readership  (cf. 
Rom.  iv.  1;  ix.  29;  L  Cor.  viii.  6).  The  third 
question  is  really  the  decisive  one;  since,  if  the 
situation  shows  itself  necessarily  that  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  the  readers  must  be  considered 
distinctively  Jewish  Christian,  and  the  author 
becomes  almost  necessarily  the  Jerusalem  James; 
while,  if  the  situation  is  that  of  post-Apostolic 
Christianity,  the  readers  cannot  be  exclusively 
Jewish,  since  a  group  of  such  churches  in  the 
Diaspora  is  scarcely  supposable  so  long  after 
Gentilism  had  become  part  of  Christendom. 
Much  less,  on  the  supposition  of  such  a  later 
date,  can  the  author  have  been  the  Jerusalem 
James. 

The  situation  disclosed  by  the  Epistle,  however, 
is  clearly  that  of  early  Christianity,  while  the 
Church  was  yet  exclusively  Jewish,  and  before 
the  introduction  of  Gentiles  into  its  membership 
had  brought  about  the  Judaistic  controversy,  con- 
sidered in  the  Jerusalem  Council  (Acts  xv. ) 
and  discussed  by  Paul  specifically  in  his  Galatian 
Epistle.  Tliis  is  shown  ( 1 )  not  so  much  by  the 
social  customs  of  ii.  1-9  and  community  con- 
ditions of  V.  1-6,  the  commercial  life  of  iv.  13, 
the  term  given  to  their  religious  assemblies  in 
ii.  2,  and  the  oath  formula  described  in  v.  12, 
all  of  which  indeed  disclose  a  definite  situation 
belonging  to  the  readers  that  cannot  be  naturally 
understood  save  as  Jewish;  but  rather  (2)  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  an  absence  of  all 
reference  to  Gentile  and  Jewish  differences  in 
the  Church  as  has  its  only  legitimate  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  the  gospel  had  not  yet  been 
carried  outside  of  Jewish  circles  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  raise  the  questions  which  constituted 
the  controversy  of  Acts  xv. ;  and,  specifically, 
(3)  by  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  faith  and 
works  discussion  of  ii.  14-25  not  a  polemic 
against  Paul,  but  it  is  not  even  a  sympathetic 
explanation  of  his  position.  It  belongs  dis- 
tinctively to  a  period  previous  to  the  Pauline 
propaganda,  as  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
idea  of  'justification'  which  it  embodies  is 
specifically  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  just,  not  the  Pauline  idea  of  the 
justification  of  the  sinner;  while  its  idea  of 
'faith'  is  distinctively  the  idea  seen  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  intellectual  belief  in  monotheism, 
not  the  Pauline  idea  of  spiritual  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Against  this  uniquely  Jewish  concep- 
tion of  things  it  is  of  little  moment  to  emphasize 
the  moral  degeneracy  of  the  times  supposed  in 
the  Epistle  as  impossible  in  the  early  years  of 
Christianity^  As  such  degeneracy  was  actual  in 
Judaism  itself  (cf.  Rom.  ii.  17-29),  the  question 
is  simply  one  of  the  possibility  of  the  reaction 
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of  Jewish  Christianity  into  its  previous  condi- 
tion, and  it  is  altogether  too  bold  a  claim  to 
make  that  the  seventeen  years  between  Pentecost 
and  the  Jerusalem  Council  were  too  short  a 
period  for  this.  The  Epistle  is,  therefore,  to  be 
dated  some  time  before  50  a.d.,  from  somewhere 
in  Palestine — most  likely  Jerusalem,  by  James, 
the  head  of  the  mother  church.  It  was  ad- 
dressetl  as  an  encyclical  letter  to  the  near-by 
Jewish  Christian  communities — probably  those 
in  the  Syrian  regions  to  the  north,  which  were 
quite  likely  those  first  evangelized  after  the 
Stephen  persecution  (cf.  Acts  viii.  1,  4,  40;  ix. 
1,  2,  19-25;  xi.  19).  Its  purpose  was  to  en- 
courage the  readers  in  face  of  their  peculiar 
trials,  which  were  easily  possible  in  the  time 
succeeding  the  above  persecution,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  warn  thera  against  their  special 
degenerating  tendencies,  which  were  quite  likely 
to  follow  upon  these  trials  (cf.  specially  chs. 
i.  and  ii. ). 

BiBLioc.RAPHY.  Commentaries:  Mayor  (Lon- 
don, 1892);  Wandel  (Leipzig,  1896);  Von 
Soden,  in  Handkommentar  zttm  Xeuen  Testa- 
meut  (Freiburg,  1893);  Burger,  in  Strack  und 
Zockler  Komntentar  (Munich,  1895)  ;  Beyschlag, 
in  Meyer  Kommentar  (Gottingen,  1898).  Intro- 
ductions: Holtzmann  (Freiburg.  1892)  ;  Salmon 
(London,  1894):  Jiilicher  (Freiburg,  1901); 
Weiss  (Ent'lish  trans.,  Xew  York,  188S)  ;  Zahn 
(Leipzig.  1900);  Bacon  (Xew  York,  1900); 
Moffatt,  The  Historical  New  Testament  (London, 
1901).  Discussions:  Feine,  Der  Jakobusbrief 
nach  Lehranschauunpen  und  Entstehungserhalt- 
nissen  (Eisenach.  1893)  :  Spitta,  Zur  Oeschichte 
und  Litteratur  des  Urchristentums,  Bd.  ii.  (Got- 
tingen, 1896)  ;  Dale.  Discourses  on  the  Epistle  of 
James  (London,  1895)  ;  Hamack,  Chronologic, 
Bd.  i.    (Leipzig,  1897). 

JAMES,  Pbotevaxgeuvm  of.  See  Apocry- 
pha. 

JAMES,  Charles  (  ?-1821).  An  English  sol- 
dier and  author.  He  is  remembered  chiefly  for 
his  eye-witness  account  of  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  French  Revolution  published  under  the  title 
Audi  Alteram  Partem  (1793),  wherein  he  ex- 
tenuates the  conduct  of  the  revolutionists.  His 
other  writings  diverge  widely,  from  Petrarch  to 
Laura:  A    Poetical  Epistle    (1787),  and   Poems 

(2  vols.,  1789).  to  Hints  Founded  on  Facts,  or  a 
Tietc    of    Our    Several    Military    Establishments 

(1791),  and  several  other  publicaticms  on  mili- 
tary subjects. 

JAMES,  EDMtnro  Jaxes  (1855—).  An  Ameri- 
can political  economist  and  educator,  bom  in 
Jacksonville.  111.  He  was  educated  at  the  North- 
western (Illinois),  Han-ard.  and  Halle  univer- 
sities, and  began  his  life  work  as  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Evanston.  111.  (1878-79). 
removing  thence  to  a  similar  position  at  Normal, 
111.  From  1884  until  1895  he  was  professor  of 
political  and  social  science  in  the  L'niversity  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  in  1896  he  removed  to  Chicago 
to  take  the  chair  of  public  administration  and 
direct  the  department  of  university  extension. 
In  1902  he  became  president  of  Northwestern 
University  at  Evanston.  Among  his  writings  are: 
Studien  iiberden  amerikanischen  Zolltarif{  \S77)  ; 
Outline  of  a  Proposed  School  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  (1885):  Relation  of^  the  Modem 
Municipality  to  the  Gas  Supply  '(1886);  The 
Legal  Tender  Decisions  (1887)  :  The  Federal  Con- 


stitution of  Germany  (1890)  ;  The  Federal  Con- 
stitutioti  of  Sw^itzeriand  (1890)  ;  The  Education 
of  Business  Men  in  Europe  (1899)  ;  Growth  of 
Great  Cities  (1900). 

JAMES,     Francis     Edward     Stcabt.       See 
Stcart,  James  Fr.\ncis  Edwakd. 

JAMES,  George  Payxe  Raixsford  (1801- 
60).  An  English  novelist,  bom  in  London, 
August  9,  1801.  He  attended  a  school  at  Putney, 
where  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  French  and 
Italian;  and  subsequently  educated  himself  by 
wide  reading  and  extensive  travel  on  the  Con- 
tinent. After  he  had  won  a  place  among  the 
contemporary  novelists,  he  was  appointed  his- 
toric^rapher' royal  under  William  IV.,  and,  later 
in  life,  consul  in  Virginia,  and  finally  in  Venice, 
where  he  died  May  9,  1860.  He  began  his  liter- 
ary career  by  writing  Eastern  tales,  which  were 
praised  by  ^^ashington  Irving.  In  1829  he  pub- 
lished Richelieu,  an  historical  novel  thought  to  be 
in  the  manner  of  Scott.  Thereafter  novel  fol- 
lowed novel  in  rapid  succession,  luitil  the  number 
of  novels  and  tales  reached  almost  a  hundred. 
The  best  of  them  seems  to  be  Mary  of  Burgundy. 
He  also  wrote,  or  rather  dictated,  many  biog- 
raphies and  histories,  among  which  are  Memoirs 
of  Great  Commanders  (1832);  A  History  of 
Chivalry  (1843)  ;  and  Life  of  Richard  I.  (4  vols., 
1842-49).  Following  the  example  of  Scott,  he 
collected  his  novels  with  elaborate  prefaces 
( 1844-49).  Some  of  them  are  still  obtainable  in 
cheap  editions.  WTiile  in  the  United  States  he 
wrote  in  connection  with  M.  B.  Field  Adrian, 
or  the  Clouds  of  the  Mind  (1852).  James  was 
immensely  popular  in  his  own  time.  But  his 
conventional  moralizing  and  descriptions  have 
long  been  out  of  date.  His  novels  are  all  con- 
structed on  the  same  mechanical  plan.  They 
open  with  two  horsemen  riding  through  lovely 
scenes,  or  with  an  invocation  to  them  before  they 
appear,  or  with  the  variant  of  two  men  talking 
in  subdued  tones  over  their  cups.  Consult: 
ITorts  (new  ed..  London  and  New  York.  1903), 
and  Thackeray.  "Rirbazure,"  in  '"Novels  by  Emi- 
nent Hands"  "(in  Punch,  London,   1897). 

JAMES,  Sir  Hexry  (1803-77).  An  English 
topographer,  bom  at  Rose-in-Vale,  near  Saint 
Agnes,  Cornwall,  and  educated  at  the  Woolwich 
Military  Academy.  He  was  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers by  1826.  and  went  thence  into  the  ordnance 
department,  where  he  made  such  good  use  of  his 
opportunities  for  scientific  study  that  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  geological  sur- 
vey in  Ireland  in  1844.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  to  a  position  at  the  Portsmouth  dock- 
yards, was  afterwards  made  chief  topographer 
and  statistician  of  the  War  Office  (1857),  and 
was  at  the  head  of  the  British  Ordnance  Survey 
from  1852  to  1875.  He  published  such  technical 
works  as  Principal  Triangulatious  of  the  Earth 
(2  vols.,  1858)  ;  Abstract  of  the  Principal  Lines 
of  SpiritLerelling  in  England  and  Wales  (1861)  ; 
and  Plans  and  Photographs  of  Stonehenge  and 
of  Turnsncheii  in  the  Island  of  Leiris,  with 
yotes  Rrlnfing  to  the  Druids,  and  Sketches  of 
Cromlechs  in  Ireland  (1867).  He  is  credited 
with  having  invented  photo-zincography. 

JAMES,  Hexry  (1811-82).  An  American 
Swedenboru'ian  theologian,  lecturer  and  author. 
He  was  bom  in  Albany.  N.  Y. :  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1830;  studied  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  until  1835,  and  then  trav- 
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eled  abroad,  where  he  met  Sandeman,  whose 
Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasia  he  had  edited 
in  1839.  James's  earlier  theological  views  are 
Unitarian,  though  he  believed  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  Later  he  was  greatly  influenced  by 
Swedenborg,  whose  doctrines  he  accepted,  but 
whose  ecclesiastical  system  he  combated.  He 
lectured  in  New  York  in  1849  and  1852;  and 
published:  Lectures  and  Miscellanies  (1852); 
The  Church  of  Christ  Not  an  Ecclesiasticism 
(1854);  Christianity  the  Logic  of  Creation 
(1857)  ;  and  The  Secret  of  Swedenhorg  (18G9). 
His  Literary  Remains  were  edited  by  William 
James  in  1885. 

JAMES,  Lord  Henry  (1828—).  An  English 
jurist,  born  at  Hereford.  He  was  educated  at 
Cheltenham  College,  then  studied  law,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1852,  and  met  with  much  success 
in  the  Mayor's  Court  and  at  Westminster.  In 
18G7  he  attained  the  coveted  honor  of  'postman' 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  two  years  after- 
wards became  Queen's  Councilor  and  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  where,  in  1873,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General  and  then  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. The  latter  post  he  received  again  in  1880, 
when  the  Liberals  were  returned  to  power,  and 
in  it  he  distinguished  himself  by  introducing 
and  passing  the  reform  bill  known  as  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  Disagreeing  with  Glad- 
stone's Irish  policy,  he  refused  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellorship in  1886.  He  acted  as  Attorney-General 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  1892  to  1895,  and 
in  the  latter  year  was  created  Baron  of  Hereford 
and  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

JAMES,  Henry  ( 1843— ) .  An  American  nov- 
elist and  essayist,  born  in  New  York  City,  April 
15,  1843,  the  son  of  the  eminent  theologian,  Henry 
James,  and  the  younger  brother  of  William  James, 
the  psychologist.  He  was  educated  privately  in 
New  York,  in  Switzerland,  in  England,  and  in 
France,  and  in  1862  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  preferred,  however,  the  lectures  of 
James  Russell  Lowell  to  the  regular  work  of  his 
courses.  For  several  years  he  had  been  perfect- 
ing his  literary  style,  and  after  one  or  two  short 
stories  of  his  had  been  published  he  turned  his 
attention  definitely  to  literature.  Between  1871 
and  1903  he  produced  more  than  forty  books, 
some  of  them  books  of  essays,  but  the  major  part 
of  them  works  of  fiction.  His  essays  are  dis- 
tinguished for  gracefulness  of  expression  and  for 
delicacy  of  perception  on  the  part  of  the  author ; 
and  these  characteristics  are  even  more  apparent 
in  his  novels.  In  his  earliest  work  he  showed  an 
unusual  mastery  of  language  and  a  nice  sense 
of  proportion;  his  style  was  simple  and  pleas- 
ing, and  the  movement  of  his  stories  was  steady, 
though  not  rapid.  The  substance  of  his  plots 
was  the  development  of  character  rather  than 
dramatic  incident.  The  persons  whom  he 
chose  to  portray  were  selected  from  the  classes 
that  are  subject  to  subtle  impressions,  and 
the  evanescent  emotions  of  such  characters  are 
expressed  accurately  in  Mr.  James's  work.  In 
his  early  books,  for  example  Roderick  Hudson, 
The  American.  Daisy  Miller,  and  The  Portrait  of 
a  Lady,  he  chose  as  subject  the  contrast  between 
the  vigorous  and  kindly  bvit  simple  Americans 
when  abroad  and  the  polished  arrogance  of  the 
members  of  older  races  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact.  These  are  comparatively  simple  stories 
told  in  simple  manner;  and  they  attracted  to  the 


author  a  number  of  enthusiastic  adherents,  who 
found  in  him  the  creator  of  the  international 
novel.  His  popularity  increased  with  The  Bos- 
tonians  and  The  Princess  Casamassima,  in  both 
of  which  the  subtlety  of  Mr.  James's  exposition  of 
character  was  apparent.  In  later  works,  with  in- 
creased insight  into  the  complexities  of  society 
and  in  the  effort  to  render  these  complexities, 
there  came  a  development  of  complexity  in  the 
style  of  the  author  which  reached  its  height,  per- 
haps, in  The  Sacred  Fount — a  book  in  which  the 
phrases  expressing  the  half-spoken  or  unspoken 
thought  of  the  characters  are  so  elusive  as  to 
be,  to  the  reader  who  lacks  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped intuition,  almost  unintelligible.  In  Mr, 
James's  later  works  the  theme  also  has  changed; 
the  author  apparently  became  interested  in  the 
rapid  trend  toward  unconventionality  which  took 
place  in  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  London,  and  many  of  his  books  dealt  with 
phases  of  that  change.  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing examples  of  his  works  which  deal  with  sub- 
jects that,  treated  in  a  less  delicate  manner, 
would  be  too  brutal  to  seem  appropriate  for  dis- 
cussion in  literature,  are  What  Mazie  Knew,  and 
The  Wings  of  a  Dove;  but  the  exposition  of  the 
rapid  change  in  manners  and  customs  in  London 
is  treated  most  comprehensively  in  The  Awkioard 
Age.  Among  his  works  are:  Watch  and  Ward 
(1871)  ;  Roderick  Hudson  (1875)  ;  Transatlantic 
Sketches  (1875)  ;  A  Passionate  Pilgrim  (1875)  ; 
The  American  (1877);  Daisy  Miller  (1878); 
The  Europeans  (1878)  ;  French  Poets  and  Novel- 
ists (1878);  An  International  Episode  (1879); 
Hawthorne  (1879)  ;  A  Bundle  of  Letters  (1879)  ; 
Confidence  (1879)  ;  The  Diary  of  a  Man  of  Fifty 
(1880);  Washington  Square  (1881);  The  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady  (1881)  ;  The  Siege  of  London 
(1883)  ;  The  Point  of  View  (1883)  ;  Portraits  of 
Places  (1884)  ;  A  Little  Tour  in  France  (1884)  ; 
Tales  of  Three  Cities  (1884);  A  Neio  England 
Winter  (1885)  ;  The  Author  of  Beltraffio  (1885)  ; 
The  Bostonians  (1886);  The  Princess  Casa- 
massima (1886);  Partial  Portraits  (1888); 
The  Aspern  Papers  (1888)  ;  The  Reverberator 
(1888);  A  London  Life  (1889);  The  Tragic 
Muse  (1890);  The  Pupil  (1891);  Terminations 
(1895);  The  Other  House  (1897);  Spoils  of 
Poj/nton  (1896)  ;  Embarrassments  (1896)  ;  What 
Mazie  Kneio  (1897);  The  Ttvo  Magics  (1898); 
The  Real  Thing  and  Other  Tales;  In  the  Cage 
(1898);  The  Awkward  Age  (1899);  The  Soft 
Side  (1900);  The  Sacred  Fount  (1901);  The 
Wings  of  a  Dove  (1902)  ;  The  Better  Sort  (1903). 

JAMES,  Jesse  W.  (1847-82).  An  American 
outlaw,  born  in  Clay  County,  Mo.,  where  his 
father,  Robert  James,  a  Baptist  preacher,  owned 
a  farm.  The  family  were  Southern  in  their  sym- 
pathies during  the  Civil  War,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence were  persecuted  by  their  Union  neighbors. 
In  order  to  get  revenge,  Jesse  joined  Quantrell'g 
guerrillas,  and  soon  earned  a  name  for  reckless 
daring.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  sur- 
rendered, desperately  wounded,  and  returned  to 
his  old  home.  In  1866,  however,  he  was  outlawed, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death  was  con- 
stantly pursued  by  officers  of  the  law.  During 
these  years  he  attained  a  world-wide  notoriety 
by  the  crimes  he  committed  or  was  charged  with 
having  committed,  by  his  romantic  adventures, 
and  his  almost  invariable  success.  Finally 
Governor  Crittenden  of  Missouri  offered  a  reward 
of  $10,000   for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive,  and 
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tempted  by  this  bribe  two  members  of  his  own 
baml,  Robert  and  Charles  Ford,  killed  him  in 
his  home  at  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.  The  murderers 
then  surrendered  to  the  police,  and  presumably 
received  the  reward  of  their  treachery.  James's 
funeral  was  attended,  by  vast  crowds  of  people 
from  the  surrounding  country,  and  all  the  events 
connected  with  his  death  were  chronicled  by 
the  newspapers  as  if  of  national  importance. 
His  son,  in  n  biography  of  the  noted  outlaw, 
claims  that  James  was  always  anxious  to  sur- 
render, provided  the  authorities  would  guarantee 
him  protection  and  a  fair  trial.  Two  or  three 
months  after  Jesse's  death,  Frank  James  gave 
himself  up  at  Jefferson  City,  and  so  ended  the 
history  of  the  'James  boys.'  Consult:  Jesse 
James,  Jr.,  Jesse  James,  My  Father  (Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  1899)  ;  Edwards,  Noted  Guerrillas,  or 
the  Warfare  of  the  Border  (1877);  and  the 
American  Law  Kevieic,  vol.  xvi. 

JAMES,  John  Angell  ( 1785-1859) .  An  Eng- 
lish minister  of  the  Congregationalist  Church, 
born  at  Blandford  Forum,  Dorsetshire.  From 
his  thirteenth  till  his  seventeenth  year  he  was 
learning  the  trade  of  his  father,  a  linen-draper, 
but  studied  for  the  ministry  too,  and  was  called 
to  Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham  (1805), 
where  he  preached  most  acceptably  to  largely 
increased  congregations  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
He  published  a  great  number  of  sermons,  pastoral 
letters,  and  the  like;  but  his  best-known  books 
are  Christian  Charity  (1829)  and  The  Anxious 
Enquirer  After  Salvation  (1843).  Consult  Dale, 
Life  and  Letters  (London,  1861), 

JAMES,  Loris  (1842—).  An  American  ac- 
tor, bom  in  Tremont,  111.,  October  3,  1842.  He 
made  his  debut  at  Louisville  in  1864.  He  was 
a  member  of  Mrs.  John  Drew's  company  ( 1865- 
71)  ;  then  of  Daly's  (1871-75)  ;  and  subsequently 
ap])eared  in  support  of  various  noted  actors, 
including  Lawrence  Barrett  and  Joseph  Jefferson, 
and  as  a  star,  notably  with  Frederick  Warde,  in 
a  series  of  classic  revivals.  Among  his  Shake- 
spearean characters  have  been  Autolycus,  Nick 
Bottom,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Consult:  Clapp 
and  Edgett,  Players  of  the  Present  (Dunlap  So- 
ciety, New  York,   1900). 

JAMES,  RoBEBT  (1705-76).  An  English  phy- 
sician, born  in  Kinvaston,  Staffordshire.  He 
was  educated  in  Lichfield,  Oxford,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  London,  and  practiced  suc- 
cessively in  Sheffield,  Lichfield,  and  Birmingham 
before  establishing  himself  in  London,  where  he 
made  himself  famous  by  the  invention  of  a  fever 
powder  composed  of  lime  phosphate  and  oxide 
of  antimony.  He  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  helped  him  to  publish  his  Medical  Dictionary 
(3  vols,  1743-45).  James  translated  the  works 
of  other  physicians,  and  his  Vindication  of  the 
Fever  Powder  was  published  posthumously  in 
1778. 

JAMES,  THOiTAS  (C.1593-C.1635).  An  Eng- 
lish navigator.  Little  that  is  definite  is  known  of 
him  previous  to  a  voyage  which  he  made  in  1631- 
32  to  Hudson  Bay.  The  object  of  the  voyage  was 
the  discovery  of  the  oft  sought  northwest  pas- 
sage into  the  Pacific.  He  left  Bristol  on  May  3, 
1631.  in  a  70-ton  ship  manned  by  a  crew  of 
twenty-two  seamen,  and  entered  Hudson  Bay 
in  the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  first  part  of 
July.  Sailing  over  to  the  western  shore,  he 
turned  southward,  and  on  August  29th  met  Luke 


Fo.x,  another  explorer.  Five  days  later  he 
named  Cape  Henrietta  Maria  after  his  vessel, 
and  then  sailed  into  the  bay  which  is  named 
after  him,  wintered  on  one  of  the  islands  there, 
and  returned  to  England  in  the  fall  of  the  next 
year.  For  two  or  three  years  after  his  return 
he  commanded  the  yinth  Whelp,  a  vessel  sta- 
tioned in  the  narrow  seas  to  prevent  piracy,  but 
on  his  retirement  from  this  duty  on  March  3, 
1635,  he  sank  into  obscurity. 

JAMES,  Thomas  Lemuel  (1831  —  ).  An 
^Vinerican  banker  and  Cabinet  officer,  bom  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at  Utica  Academy, 
learned  the  printer's  trade,  and  in  1851  bought 
a  weekly  Whig  paper,  the  Madison  County  Jour- 
nal, at  Hamilton,  which,  in  1856,  changed  its 
name  to  the  Democrat-Republican,  and  under  his 
control  continued  for  ten  years  the  leading  Re- 
publican organ  in  Madison  County.  He  was 
collector  of  canal  tolls  .at  Hamilton  in  1854-55, 
was  appointed  an  inspector  of  United  States 
customs  at  New  York  City  in  1861,  was  promoted 
weigher  in  1864,  and  in  1870  was  appointed 
deputy  collector  in  charge  of  the  bonded  ware- 
houses, which  department  he  thoroughly  reor- 
ganized. In  March,  1873,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  postmaster  of  New  York,  and 
was  reappointed  by  President  Hayes  in  1877. 
With  his  able  administration  of  the  office  be- 
gan a  new  era  in  the  system  of  local  mail  de- 
livery, and  the  development  of  this  branch  of 
the  service  in  the  United  States  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  reforms  instituted  by  Postmaster 
James  in  New  York  City.  On  March  4,  1881,  he 
entered  Garfield's  Cabinet  as  Postmaster-General. 
He  remained  in  the  Cabinet  only  ten  months,  but 
in  his  short  administration  of  the  office  intro- 
duced many  reforms  and  economies,  and  set  under 
way  the  investigation  of  the  'star  route'  frauds. 
In  1882  he  became  president  of  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Bank  in  New  York. 

JAMES,  Thomas  Potts  (1803-82).  An 
American  botanist.  He  was  born  at  Radnor, 
Pa.,  but  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  in  the  wholesale  drug 
business.  In  1867  he  went  to  live  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  botanical 
research,  which  had  hitherto  been  his  recreation. 
He  wrote  several  papers  for  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
and  for  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  prepared  the  article  on 
"Musci"  in  the  volume  on  botany  of  King's 
Exploration  of  the  IfOth  Parallel,  and  with  Leo 
Lesquereux  wrote  Manual  of  American  Mosses 
(1884). 

JAMES,  WiXLiAM  (M827).  An  English 
naval  historian.  His  birthplace  and  parentage 
are  unknown,  and  the  first  record  that  can  be 
found  of  him  is  in  1801,  when  his  name  appears 
among  those  of  the  attorneys  in  the  Jamaica 
Supreme  Court.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
1812  he  was  in  America  and  was  held  as  a  pris- 
oner until  1813,  when  he  succeeded  in  escaping 
to  Halifax.  Soon  after  gaining  his  freedom  he 
began  writing  letters  on  the  war  to  the  Naval 
Chronicle,  signed  'Boxer,'  and  in  1816  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Merits 
of  the  Principal  Naval  Actions  Between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
manifested  the  greatest  bitterness.  His  pamphlet 
met  with   such   success   that  the  next  year  he 
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republished  it  in  greatly  enlarged  form  and  re- 
entitled  A  Full  and  Correct  Account  of  the  Chief 
Is'aval  Occurrences  of  the  Late  War  Between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  year  later  (1818)  he  published  the  companion 
work,  A  Full  and  Correct  Account  of  the  Military 
Occurrences  of  the  Late  War  Between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
followed  this  in  1819  with  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Warden  Refuted,  being  a  defense  of  the  British 
Navy  against  the  Misrepresentations  of  a  Worh 
recently  published  at  Edinburgh  *  *  *  by  D. 
B.  Warden,  late  Consul  for  the  United  States  at 
Paris.  In  this  same  year  he  began  his  chief  work, 
The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
Declaration  of  War  by  France  in  1793  to  the 
Accession  of  George  IV.,  which  was  originally 
published  in  1822-24  in  five  volumes,  but  was 
republished  in  1826  in  six  volumes,  and  again 
in  1837  also  in  six  volumes,  but  including  addi- 
tional matter  relating  to  the  first  Burmese  War 
and  to  the  battle  of  Navarino  written  by  Captain 
Frederick  Charnier.  As  an  historian,  James  de- 
serves the  greatest  credit  for  the  fidelity  and 
thoroughness  with  which  he  did  his  work.  He 
spared  no  pains  to  consult  all  original  Britisli 
sources;  consequently  his  histories,  in  so  far  as 
they  deal  with  British  subjects,  are  accepted  as 
authoritative.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  nar- 
row patriotism,  and  especially  his  animosity 
against  the  Americans,  greatly  impair  the  value 
of  his  w^ork  when  he  is  dealing  with  foreigners. 

JAMES,  William  (1842—).  An  American 
psycliologist  and  philosopher,  son  of  Henry 
James,  the  theologian,  and  brother  of  Henry 
James,  the  novelist.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  January  11,  1842;  was  educated  in  private 
schools  and  by  tutors  in  New  York  and  Europe; 
studied  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
obtained  the  M.D.  degree  from  Harvard  in  1870. 
He  has  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Princeton,  and  that  of  Ph.  et  Litt.  D.  from 
Padua.  In  1872  he  began  to  teach  at  Harvard 
as  instructor,  and  afterwards  became  professor. 
At  first  his  subjects  were  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, then  philosophy,  later  psychology,  and 
then  again  philosophy.  He  was  appointed  to  a 
full  professorship  in  1881.  Besides  numerous 
articles  in  medical  and  scientific  journals,  Wil- 
liam James  has  written:  Principles  of  Psychol- 
ogy (1890)  ;  Psychology,  Briefer  Course  (1892)  ; 
The  Will  to  Believe,  and  Other  Essays  in  Popular 
Philosophy  (1897);  Human  Immortality:  Two 
Supposed  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  (1898); 
Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  and  to  Stu- 
dents on  Some  of  Life's  Ideals  (1899);  The 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  (1902).  He  also 
edited  the  Literary  Remains  of  Henry  James 
(1884).  He  was  chosen  Gifford  lecturer  on  nat- 
ural religion.  University  of  Edinburgh  (1899- 
1901).  James's  writings  are  characterized  by 
a  fresh  and  entertaining  style,  and  by  lucid  ex- 
position of  abstruse  themes.  As  a  psychologist 
he  has  exercised  a  potent  influence  in  Europe  as 
well  as  America.  His  work  is  especially  sij,nifi- 
cant  in  the  field  of  analytical  psychology,  in 
which  James  has  had  few  equals ;  several  im- 
portant theories  in  this  field  pass  under  his 
name.  In  philosophy  his  work  has  been  con- 
fined to  studies  in  metaphysical  analysis  notable 
for  keenness  and  originality,  but  deficient  as  a 
systematic  presentation  from  a  consistent  point 


of  view.  The  trend  of  his  thought  is  strongly 
idealistic,  though  his  idealism  is  empirical  as  op- 
posed to  the  absolute  idealism  of  the  Germans. 

JAMES  BAY.  The  southern  arm  of  Hudson 
Bay  (q.v.)  (Map:  North  America,  K  4).  It 
is  300  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  160 
miles  wide,  and  contains  a  number  of  islands, 
the  largest  of  which,  Agomska,  is  70  miles  long. 
At  its  southwestern  extremity  is  Moose  Factory, 
the  most  important  station,  next  to  York  Fac- 
tory, of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  Cana- 
dian coast.  James  Bay  received  its  name  from 
Thomas  James'  (q.v.),  who  explored  it  in  1632-33. 

JAMES  ISLAND.  One  of  the  sea-island 
chain  famous  for  cotton.  It  constitutes  a  town- 
ship in  Charleston  County,  S.  C,  south  of 
the  city  of  Charleston  (Map:  South  Carolina, 
D  4). 

JAMES  MILLIKEN  UNIVERSITY.    A  co 

educational  institution  of  learning,  comprising 
Lincoln  College,  situated  at  Lincoln,  111.,  and 
Decatur  College  and  Industrial  School  at  De- 
catur, the  latter  school  opening  in  1903.  Lincoln 
College  was  founded  in  1865  by  the  synods  of 
Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  .  The  institution  always 
maintained  a  preparatory  school  and  college, 
schools  of  art,  music,  and  elocution,  and  at  times 
a  commercial  school.  In  1901  the  institution 
became  the  Lincoln  College  of  the  James  Milli- 
ken  University,  which  was  organized  by  means 
of  gifts  from  James  Milliken  and  the  citizens  of 
Decatur,  and  funds  contributed  by  the  synods  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Decatur  College  and 
Industrial  School  endowment  in  1902  was 
$200,000,  the  value  of  buildings  and  grounds 
was  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  the  gross  income 
at  $12,000.  Lincoln  College  had  in  the  same 
year  an  endowment  of  $115,000,  buildings  and 
grounds  worth  $100,000,  an  income  of  $7500,  and 
a  library  of  4500  volumes.  The  total  attendance 
was  189,  of  which  51  were  collegiate  students. 
JAMES  OF  VIRAGGIO.  See  Golden  Leg- 
end. 

JAMESON,  iffme-son,  Anna  Brownell 
(Murphy)  (1794-1860).  An  English  author, 
born  in  Dublin.  She  was  the  daughter  of  D. 
Brownell  Murphy,  the  miniature  painter,  and 
married  Robert  Jameson,  a  barrister,  from  whom, 
however,  she  soon  separated.  Her  first  book.  The 
Diary  of  an  Ennuyce  (1826),  was  followed 
by  Loves  of  the  Poets  (1829)  and  Characteristics 
of  Women  (1832),  a  series  of  essays  on  Shake- 
speare's women,  which  is  probably  her  best  work. 
In  1836  she  visited  New  England,  where  she  re- 
mained two  years.  Her  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art  is  divided  into  four  volumes.  Legends  of  the 
Saints  (1848),  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders 
(1850),  Legends  of  the  Madonna  (1850),  and 
The  History  of  Our  Lord  (1860),  completed  by 
Lady  Eastlake,  and  the  most  important  of  her 
art  writings.  Though  Mrs.  Jameson's  work  as 
a  critic  is  of  little  value,  her  compilations  con- 
tain much  material  not  easily  obtainable  from 
other  sources,  and  her  style  is  pleasant  and  read- 
able. Consult  Macpherson,  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  Anna  Jameson  (Boston,  1878). 

JAMESON,  James  Sligo  (1856-88).  An 
English  naturalist  and  African  explorer,  bom 
at  Alloa,  Clackmannanshire.     In  1878  he  went  to 
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South  Africa,  succeeded  in  entering  Mashona- 
hiud,  and  discovered  the  junction  of  the  Umniati 
and  L'mfuli  rivers,  besides  bringing  to  England 
valuable  ornithological  specimens.  After  travels 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  (1882),  in  Spain  and 
Algiers  (1884),  Jameson  joined  Stanley's  expe- 
dition for  the  relief  of  Erain  Pasha  early  in  1887, 
and  in  June  of  the  same  year  was  left  at  Yam- 
buya,  where  Tippu  Tib  was  to  reenforce  him. 
These  forces  were  slow  to  arrive,  and  inadequate 
when  they  had  come.  Barttelot  pressed  on  with- 
out Jameson  in  June  of  1888,  and  was  shot  at 
Unaria.  Jameson  punished  the  assassin,  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  induce  Tippu  Tib  to  ac- 
company him  in  the  search  for  Stanley,  even 
offering  £20,000  from  his  own  funds.  To  com- 
nmnicate  with  England,  he  left  Stanley  Falls 
for  Bangalas  in  August,  and  there  died  of  fevor. 
He  left  a  Diary  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Expedition 
(1890).  Stanley's  account  of  Jameson's  connec- 
tion with  a  cannibal  feast,  which  the  latter 
sketched  at  Riba  Riba,  is  probably  exaggerated; 
but  Jameson  cannot  be  held  blameless. 

JAMESON,  Jouy  Alexander  (1824-90).  An 
American  jurist,  born  at  Irasburg,  Vt.  He 
graduated  at  the  State  University  (1846),  and 
from  1867  to  1868  was  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  For  many  years  he  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  American  Law  Register. 
He  wrote  several  legal  works,  including  The 
Cotistitutional  Cotivention:  Its  History j  Power, 
and  Modes  of  Proceeding  (1867;  4th  ed.  1S87). 

JAMESON,  Leaxdeb  Stake  (1853—).  A 
Scottish  physician  and  soldier,  who  became  prom- 
inent as  leader  of  the  raid  into  the  Transvaal  in 
December,  1895.  A  son  of  R.  W.  Jameson,  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  he  was  bom  in  Edinburgh.  He 
studied  medicine  at  London  Universitv,  graduated 
M.B..  B.S.,  M.R.C.S.,  in  1875,  M.D.  1877,  and 
went  to  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony,  to  practice  his 
profession.  Association  with  Cecil  Rhodes  led 
to  his  appointment  as  Administrator  of  Rhodesia 
in  1891,  imder  the  British  South  African  Com- 
pany. In  that  capacity  he  organized  an  expe- 
dition against  the  ilatabele  in  1893.  In  1894  he 
was  created  a  C.B.  In  the  course  of  the  discon- 
tent and  political  agitation  among  the  Uitlander 
element  in  the  Transvaal  Republic,  a  body  ot 
troops  commanded  by  Dr.  Jameson  was  placed 
by  Rhodes's  orders  on  the  borders  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, prepared  to  act  in  case  of  disturbances. 
On  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Johannesburg,  the 
seat  of  disaflfection,  Jameson,  acting  on  his  own 
judgment,  invaded  the  Transvaal,  with  600  men, 
on  December  29,  1895.  On  January  1st,  meeting 
with  resistance  at  Krugersdorp,  he  shelled  the 
town,  but  was  unable  to  carry  the  position.  The 
next  day  he  moved  toward  Doomkoop,  where, 
after  thirty-six  hours  of  almost  continuous  fight- 
ing, and  the  loss  of  17  killed  and  49  wounded, 
he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Boers.  The 
raid  was  condemned  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  President  Kruger  handed  Jameson  and 
his  officers  over  to  the  British  Government  for 
punishment.  They  were  taken  to  England,  and 
tried  in  London.  In  May,  1896,  Jameson  was 
sentenced  to  ten  months'  imprisonment  for  an 
infringement  of  the  Foreign  Enli-stment  Act,  but, 
owing  to  ill  health,  was  released  in  December. 
He  returned  to  Rhodesia  in  1897.  and  unofficially 
assisted  in  the  development  of  its  resources.  He 
served  in  the  war  against  the  Boer  republics. 


JAMESON,  RoBEKT  (1774-1854).  A  Scottish 
naturalist,  born  at  Leith.  lie  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  but,  manifesting  a  fondness  for  natu- 
ral history,  he  went,  in  1800,  to  Freiburg,  Sax- 
ony, where  he  studied  geologj-  under  Werner. 
In  1804  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  and  was  given 
the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  university 
there,  which  place  he  held  until  hLs  death.  The 
natur,il  history  museum  of  the  university  was 
largely  indebteid  to  Jameson's  care  and  skill,  for 
not  only  did  he  arrange  its  collections,  but  he  also 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  Government  for  its 
maintenance.  He  founded  the  Wemerian  Society 
in  Edinburgh  in  1808.  and  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  Neptunian  theories  of  his  master,  which 
he  subsequently  abandoned,  adopting  the  Plu- 
tonian or  igneous  theories  of  Hutton.  With  Sir 
David  Brewster  he  founded,  in  1819,  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,  and  in  1826  the 
Edinburgh  yew  Philosophical  Journal,  which 
he  edited  until  his  death.  The  geological  articles 
of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britun- 
nica  were  prepared  under  his  supervision.  His 
works  include:  System  of  Mineralogy  (3  vols., 
1804-08);  Elements  of  Geognosy  (1809);  and 
Manual  of  Minerals  and  Mountain  Rocks  (1821). 

JAMESONE,  or  JAMESON,  George  (c.l588- 
1044).  A  Scottish  portrait  painter.  He  was  bom 
at  Aberdeen,  probably  in  1588,  the  son  of  a  mas- 
ter mason.  After  practicing  as  a  portrait  painter 
at  Aterdeen,  he  went  abroad,  and  was  a  fellow 
pupil  with  Van  Dyck  under  Rubens.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1620,  and  settled  at  Aber- 
deen. His  earliest  works  were  landscapes  and 
historical  subjects,  but  he  gave  these  up  for  por- 
traiture. The  most  celebrated  Scotchmen  of  the 
day  were  his  sitters,  among  whom  were  James 
VI.,  Charles  I.,  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston  (1623), 
George,  fifth  Earl  Marischal,  the  great  Marquis 
of  Montrose,  the  first  ilarquis  of  Argyll,  and  the 
Countess  Marischal.  He  executed  a  large  number 
of  portraits  for  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  whom 
he  visited  Italy,  where  he  probably  painted  the 
four  religious  subjects  assigned  to  him  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Scots  College.  Rome.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  chiefly  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died  in  1644.  His  style  is  said  to  re- 
semble that  of  Van  Dyck,  but  is  far  inferior. 
It  is  thin  and  delicate,  and  shows  various  man- 
nerisms. Consult  Bullock,  George  Jamesone 
(London,  1885). 

JAMES  BIVEB.  The  largest  river  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  formed  near  the  centre  of  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  the  State  by  the  union  of  the 
Jackson  and  Cowpasture  rivers,  which  rise  in  the 
Alleghanies  (Map:  Virginia,  H  4).  Its  general 
direction  is  east-southeast,  with  many  large 
bends  and  windings.,  and  after  widening  into  a 
broad  and  deep  tidal  estuary  for  the  last  66 
miles  of  its  course,  it  flows  into  the  lower  part 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  through  Hampton  Roads  near 
Norfolk.  Its  total  length  is  450  miles,  and  it  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  130  tons  150  miles  from 
the  sea  to  Richmond,  where  it  is  obstructed  by 
rapids  falling  100  feet  in  6  miles  and  affording 
enormous  water-power.  From  here  the  James 
River  and  Kanawha  Canal  follows  the  course  of 
the  river  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  chief  tribu- 
taries of  the  James  are  the  Appomattox  from  tho 
right,  and  the  Chickahominy  from  the  left,  made 
famous  by  campaigns  in  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
on  this  river  that  Jamestown,  the  first  permanent 
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English  settlement  in  America,  was  founded  in 
1607. 

JAMES^'TOWN.  The  first  permanent  English 
settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
founded  in  May,  1607,  by  a  small  com- 
pany under  Captain  Newport,  in  Virginia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  James  River,  about  32  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Here,  in  1619,  tlie  first  legisla- 
tive assembly  in  America  was  held,  and  here  in 
the  same  year  slavery  was  first  introduced  into 
the  original  thirteen  colonies.  In  September, 
1676,  the  town  was  almost  completely  destroyed 
by  Nathaniel  Bacon.  (See  Bacon's  Rebellion.) 
Up  to  1698,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  Wil- 
liamsburg, it  was  the  capital  of  Virginia.  The 
site  of  the  settlement,  which  was  originally  a 
peninsula,  but  is  now  an  island,  is  owned  by  the 
Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia 
Antiquities.  Ruins  are  left  of  a  church,  built 
probably  between  1676  and  1684,  of  the  fort 
and  of  two  or  three  houses.  Consult:  Tyler, 
Cradle  of  the  Republic:  Jamestown  and  James 
River  (Richmond,  1900).  For  further  details 
concerning  the  history  of  Jamestown,  see  Vir- 
ginia. 

JAMESTOWN.  The  capital  and  seaport  of 
Saint  Helena  (q.v.),  a  British  Admiralty  coal- 
ing-station (Map:  Africa,  D  6).  It  consists  of  a 
long  street,  situated  in  a  deep  valley  on  the 
northwest  coast.  Its  chief  building  is  the  ob- 
servatory. In  its  vicinity  is  situated  the  tomb 
and  first  burial-place  of  Napoleon.  Population, 
about  2500. 

JAMESTOWN.  A  city  in  Chautauqua  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  69  miles  south  by  west  of  Buffalo,  on 
the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  and  on  the  James- 
town and  Chautauqua  Lake  and  the  Erie  rail- 
roads ( Map :  New  York,  A3).  Jamestown  is  a 
popular  summer  resort.  It  is  connected  by  boat 
and  steam  and  electric  railroads  with  other  re- 
sorts on  the  lake,  the  southeastern  end  of  which 
is  but  three  miles  distant.  One  of  the  leading 
attractions  of  the  city  is  Celoron,  on  Chau- 
tauqua Lake,  a  resort  similar  to  Coney  Island 
(q.v.).  The  James  Prendergast  Free  Library 
has  over  16,000  volumes.  Jamestown  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a  productive  farming  district,  and  has 
large  manufacturing  interests,  including  several 
worsted-mills,  furnitvire  and  lounge  factories, 
sawmills,  and  manufactures  of  metallic  goods, 
voting-machines,  and  photographic  paper.  The 
city  government  is  administered,  under  the  char- 
ter of  1886  as  revised  in  1900,  by  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years,  a  unicameral  council, 
and  subordinate  officials,  of  whom  the  clerk, 
police  justice,  assessors,  overseer  of  poor,  con- 
stables, sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
justices  of  the  peace  are  elected.  The  other  offi- 
cials are  appointed  by  the  executive  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  council.  Jamestown  was  set- 
tled in  1810,  laid  out  in  1815,  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1827,  and  chartered  as  a  citv  in  1886. 
Population,  in  1880,  9357;  in  1890,  16,038;  in 
1900,  22,892. 

JAMESTOWN.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Stutsman  County,  N.  D.,  100  miles  east  of 
Bismarck,  on  the  James  River,  and  on  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  North  Dakota,  G  3). 
It  has  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  a 
fine  court-house.  The  city  is  the  centre  of  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising  interests,  and  there  are 
grain-elevators,  flour-mills,  and  other  industrial 


establishments.  Population,  in  1890,  2296;  in 
1900,  2853. 

JAMESTOWN  WEED.  A  weed  of  the  sola- 
num  family.    See  Stkamonium. 

JAMI,     ja'me,     NuB-xjDDiN     'Abd-urbahmah, 

(1414-92).  A  Persian  poet,  renowned  for  his 
romantic,  lyric,  and  mystic  writings,  and  often 
spoken  of  as  the  last  of  the  transcendental  Sufi 
poets.  Jami  was  born  at  the  small  town  of  Jom, 
near  Herat,  in  Khorassan;  on  this  account  he  is 
known  as  Jami,  although  he  also  plays  upon  his 
name  in  its  significent  sense  as  denoting  that 
he  was  a  mystic  wine-cup  (Pers.  jam,  'cup')  of 
the  divine  love  of  God.  His  education  seems  to 
have  been  excellent,  and  his  guiding  principle  in 
life  was  the  philosophy  of  Sufiism  ( q.v. ) ,  with 
all  its  mysticism.  His  poetic  activity  must  have 
begun  early,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
works  that  are  his,  besides  others  which  are  at- 
tributed to  him.  Foremost  among  his  works  is  a 
collection  of  seven  poems  entitled  Haft  Aurang, 
'Seven  Stars  of  the  Great  Bear,'  or  'Seven 
Thrones.'  One  of  the  poems  in  this  series  is  the 
tender  love  story  of  Laila  tea  Majnun;  another 
the  Salamdn  wa  Absal,  is  allegorical  and  moral 
in  its  treatment,  and  is  known  in  English  through 
Edward  FitzGerald's  version;  a  third,  Yilsuf  wa 
Zulaikha,  in  the  same  collection,  is  the  romantic 
tale  of  the  passion  which  Joseph's  beauty  in- 
spired in  Potiphar's  wife.  Jami  is  likewise  the 
author  of  a  well-known  prose  work,  Baharistan, 
or  'Garden  of  Spring,'  composed  about  1487  to 
give  instruction  to  a  son  born  to  him  in  his  old 
age.  He  composed  also  three  Dlivdns,  or  collec- 
tions of  lyrical  poems  and  odes,  written  between 
the  years  1479  and  1491.  His  death  occurred  at 
Herat,  November  9,  1492. 

As  a  poet  Jami's  talent  is  unquestioned;  his 
verse  is  so  polished  and  his  art  so  finished  as  to 
contain  almost  elements  of  weakness  owing  to  its 
refinement  and  perfection.  His  works  are  held 
in  high  esteem  among  the  Persians,  and  some  of 
the  manuscripts  of  his  poems  are  splendid  speci- 
mens of  Oriental  calligraphy  and  illumination. 
His  life  and  personality,  moreover,  seem  to  have 
been  such  as  to  win  the  favor  of  princes  as  well 
as  to  endear  himself  to  the  people  because  of 
his  reputation  for  spiritual  exaltation.  Con- 
sult: Ouseley,  Biographical  Notices  of  Persian 
Poets  (London,  1846)  ;  FitzGerald,  Salamdn 
and  Ahsdl,  translated  (Boston,  1887),  which  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  Jami's  life  after  Rosenweig; 
Robinson,  Persian  Poets  (Glasgow,  1883)  ;  Cos- 
tello.  Rose  Garden  of  Persia  (Boston,  1901); 
The  Baharistan  Literally  Translated  (Benares, 
1887 ) ,  and  the  comprehensive  references  in  Eth6, 
"Neupersisehe  Literatur,"  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn, 
Grundriss  dcr  iranischen  Philologie,  vol.  ii. 
(Strassburg,   1896). 

JAMIESON,  ja'me-son,  John  (1759-1838) 
A  Scottish  clergj'man.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  university  there, 
and  in  1781  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  congrega 
tion  at  Forfar,  in  connection  with  the  Anti 
burgher  secession  body.  In  1797  he  was  called 
to  Edinburgh,  and  in  1820  helped  to  bring  about 
the  union  of  the  burghers  and  the  Antiburghers. 
Ten  years  later  he  retired  from  the  active  labors 
of  the  ministry.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage (1808),  a  work  which  shows  great  learn- 
ing  and    industry.      In    1818    he    published    an 
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abridgment,  and  in  18:25  two  supplementary'  vol- 
miies.  The  botik,  while  exeeetlingly  valuable  in  defi- 
nition and  illustration,  and  in  its  exposition  of 
Scotch  customs,  was  oriyinally  weak  in  its 
philology.  This  defect  was  remedied,  however,  in 
a  revised  edition  (1879-87),  edited  by  Dr.  Long- 
niuir  and  Mr.  Donaldson.  It  is  preceded  by  an 
ingenious  dissertation,  in  which  the  writer  en- 
deavors to  prove  that  the  Scottish  language  is 
really  the  Pictish  langiiage.  and  that  the  Pict-i 
were  not  Celts,  but  Scandinavian  Goths.  Among 
his  other  publications  are:  Ancient  Culdees  of 
lona  (1811);  Hermes  Scythicus,  or  the  Radical 
Afpnitiea  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  to 
the  Gothic  (1814)  ;  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Royal  Palaces  of  Scotland;  Remarks  on  Rote- 
land  Hill's  Journal  (1799). 

JAMIN,  zhA'max',  JcxES  C^lestis  (1818- 
86).  An  eminent  French  physicist,  born  at 
Termes,  Ardennes.  He  was  e<lucated  at  Rheims 
and  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Sup§rieure,  taught  at 
Caen,  at  the  College  Bourbon  (now  Lycee  Con- 
dorcet),  and  at  the  Louis  le  Grand,  and  in  1852, 
after  publishing  his  valuable  thesis  on  the  re- 
flection of  light  from  metallic  surfaces  (1847), 
became  professor  at  the  Eoole  Polytechnique, 
from  which  he  resigned  in  1881.  On  the  death  of 
Despretz  (1863),  Jamin  succeeded  him  at  the 
Sorbonne.  He  was  elected  to  Pouillet's  place  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  (1868),  of  which  he 
was  secretary,  1884-86,  and  followed  Milne-Ed- 
wards as  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science.  An 
excellent  botanist  and  geologist  and  a  painter  of 
some  skill.  Jamin  was  also  a  versatile  physicist. 
His  contributions  to  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the 
Academy,  numbering  more  than  eighty,  treat  of 
the  critical  point  of  gases,  capillarity,  hygro- 
metry.  compressibility  of  liquids,  and  many  other 
subjects.  But  his  fame  rests  on  special  studies 
in  optics,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  ^lany  of 
his  articles  deal  with  polarization  and  refrac- 
tion. As  a  result  of  his  theory  of  magnetic 
distribution,  Jamin  devised  (1873)  a  very  power- 
ful magnet,  composed  of  many  lamina?,  which 
was  adopted  for  use  in  Gramme's  machine.  The 
Jamin  electric  light  (1879)  has  carbons  side  by 
side,  with  points  down,  one  fixed  and  one  ro- 
tary; in  general  it  resembles  those  devised  by 
Wilde  and  Jablochkoflf.  relights  automatically, 
and  casts  a  disadvantageous  shadow.  A  Cours 
de  physique  (with  Boutmy,  4th  ed.  1886-91),  and 
a  Petite  traits  de  physique  (1870).  were  trans- 
lated into  German,  by  MiiUner  and  Recknagel  re- 
spectively. Jamin  published,  besides,  Quelques 
ph^omenes  atmospheriques  (1880).  and  wrote 
essays  in  the  Rerue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

JAXrrZER,  ya'mlts-er.  A  family  of  German 
goldsmiths.    See  Jamnitzeb. 

JAMMTT,  jum-moo'.  A  town  and  fort  in  the 
south  of  Kashmir,  India,  25  miles  north  of  Sial- 
kot  by  rail  (Map:  India,  B  2).  It  was  the  an- 
cient capital  of  a  Rajput  kingdom,  and  it  stands 
amid  the  Himalayas,  on  both  banks  of  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Chenab.  the  town  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  fort  on  the  left.  It  is  the  terminus  of 
a  branch  railway,  and  the  starting-point  of  the 
busy  trade  route  to  Srinagar  and  the  Kashmir 
Valley.  It  has  interesting  palaces,  temples,  a 
college,  and  a  hospital.  Since  1889  a  modem  sys- 
tem vields  a  good  water-supply.  Population,  in 
189l!  34.542:  in  1901,  36,130.  ' 
Vol.  X.-21. 
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JAICNA,   jilm'n&.     A   river  of  India.     See 

Jf>iXA. 

JAMNITZEB,  yam'nIU-«r,  JAMTTZEB,  or 
GAMICZER,  Wexzex  (1508-85).  A  famous 
guldsuuih  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  in 
Vienna.  With  his  brother  Albrecht  he  went  to 
Nuremberg,  and  there  became  a  master  work- 
man in  1534.  His  most  famous  works  are  an 
epergne,  now  at  Frankfort,  a  drinking-bowl 
owned  by  the  German  Emperor,  and  other  orna- 
mental pieces  in  the  Green  Vaults  at  Dresden, 
and  in  ilunich. — Chbistoph  (1563-1618),  pos- 
sibly a  son  of  Wenzel,  is  known  for  a  Grotesken- 
buch  with  his  engravings,  a  silver  vase,  with  the 
triumph  of  Cupid  in  high  relief  (1604),  now  in 
Vienna,  and  a  huge  eagle  at  the  Kremlin  in  Mos- 
cow (1595). 

JAMYK,  zhA'mSx',  Amadis  (c.l530-c.l593). 
A  French  poet,  bom  at  Chaource  (Aube).  He 
was  made  secretary  at  the  Court  of  Charles  IX. 
through  the  influence  of  Ronsard,  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  says  his  friendship  with  this  poet  is  his 
principal  claim  on  our  interest.  He  translated 
the  last  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad,  a  continuation 
of  the  work  begun  by  Hugues  Salel,  and  the  first 
three  bo(^  of  the  Odyssey  (1574),  and  brought 
out  two  volumes  of  poetry,  CEuvres  poetiques 
(1575  and  1584).  His  poems  were  edited  by 
Brunet  with  a  life  by  Colletet    (Paris,  1879). 

JANAUSCHEK,  ya'nou-shek,  Fanjjy,  or 
Fbaxziska  ( 1830 — ) .  A  well-known  actress,  bom 
at  Prague,  Bohemia,  July  20.  1830.  From  child- 
hood she  gave  evidence  of  dramatic  talent,  and 
her  first  appearance  was  at  her  native  place.  After 
a  successful  experience  at  Cologne  she  became  es- 
tablished as  leading  actress  at  Frankfort  (1848). 
remaining  till  1860.  when  she  began  a  series  of 
successful  engagements  in  other  German  cities. 
In  1867  she  came  to  America,  playing  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  in  the  German  language.  Re- 
solved to  play  in  English,  she  came  again  to  this 
country  in  1873,  and  very  effectively  presented 
Medea.  I-ady  Macbeth,  and  other  tragic  parts. 
She  extended  her  reputation  by  further  tours  in 
Europe  and  Australia,  but  finally  settled  in  the 
United  States,  where  she  appeared  in  less  classic 
representations,  among  them  Meg  Merrilie\^  and 
The  Great  Diamond  Robbery  (1895-96).  Since 
her  retirement  she  has  resided  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  

JANE  BTBE,  ar.  A  novel  by  Charlotte 
Bronte  (Currer  Bell)  (1847).  It  is  partly  auto- 
biographical, especially  in  the  school  life  and 
early  career  of  the  heroine,  who,  as  governess  to 
Rochester's  ward,  wins  his  love.  Her  marriage, 
broken  oflF  by  the  disclosure  of  Rochester's  mad 
wife,  takes  place  after  a  tragedy.  This  strong, 
unconventional  story  made  the  author  famous, 
and  is  deemed  her  masterpiece. 

JANES,  Edmt:?©  Storeb  (1807-76).  An 
American  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  bom  at  Sheffield.  Mass.;  was 
brought  up  in  Connecticut:  taught  school  there 
and  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1830  left  the  study  of 
law  for  the  Methodist  ministry.  He  preached 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  after  several 
years'  service  as  financial  secretary  of  Dickinson 
College,  was  chosen,  in  1840,  to  a  like  position 
in  the  American  Bible  Society.  Four  years  after- 
wards he  was  elected  bishop.  He  represented  the 
American  Church  abroad,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  Methodist  missions  in  Europe,  and 
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took  a  prominent  part  in  the  reconstruction  of 
his  Church  after  the  Civil  War.  He  died  in 
New  York  City. 

JANE  SHOHE.  (1)  A  tragedy  by  Chettle 
and  Day  (1G03),  founded  on  the  story  of  the 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  mistress  of  Edward 
IV.  (2)  A  tragedy  by  Nicholas  Rowe  (1714), 
which  was  popular  for  a  long  time  and  furnished 
one   of   Mrs.    Siddons's   leading   roles. 

JANES'VILLE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Rock  County,  Wis.,  71  miles  west  by  south 
of  Milwaukee,  on  the  Rock  River,  and  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Paul  railroads  (Map:  Wiscon- 
sin, D  6 ) .  It  is  built  partly  on  level  and  partly 
on  elevated  ground,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  public  library,  court- 
house, city  hall,  high  school,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  are  all  worthy  of  mention.  The 
.  city  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region, 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  tobacco,  grown  in 
the  vicinity,  and  manufactures  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  boots  and  shoes,  fountain  pens,  agricul- 
tural implements,  furniture,  and  carriages.  Set- 
tled about  1837,  Janesville  was  incorporated  in 
1853,  the  charter  of  that  year,  as  subsequently 
amended,  providing  for  a  government  vested 
in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  unicameral 
council,  with  subordinate  administrative  officials 
as  follows:  Directors  of  the  public  library,  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  coun- 
cil ;  street  commissioners,  city  engineer,  and 
assessors,  elected  by  the  council;  board  of  edu- 
cation, city  clerk,  treasurer,  attorney,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  sealer  of  weights  and  measures, 
chosen  by  popular  election;  and  fire  and  police 
departments,  appointed  under  civil-service  rules. 
Population,  in  1890,  10,836;  in  1900,  13,185. 

JANET,  zha'na',  Paul  (1823-99).  A  French 
philosophical  writer,  born  in  Paris,  and  educated 
at  the  Ecole  Normale.  He  was  lecturer  on  phi- 
losophy at  Bourges  ( 1845-48),  was  then  professor 
at  the  University  of  Strassburg  until  1857,  at 
the  Lycee  Louis  le  Grand  in  Paris,  and  in  1864- 
97  at  the  Sorbonne,  succeeding  Caro.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1864.  In 
gen»ral  he  advocated  the  principles  of  Cousin. 
His  peculiarity  was  a  conciliatory  method,  seeing 
in  various  philosophic  systems  not  oppositions, 
but  mere  developments  of  truth;  but  his  eclec- 
ticism is  very  strongly  affected  by  his  spiritual- 
istic bias.  His  numerous  works  include  his  His- 
toire  de  la  science  politique  dans  ses  rapports 
avec  la  morale  (1850  and  1872);  La  famille: 
Legons  de  philosophie  morale  (1855),  crowned  by 
the  Academy;  Philosophie  du  bonheur  (1862, 
1873)  ;  Le  mat^rialisme  contemporain  en  Alle- 
magne  (1864)  ;  Les  problemes  du  XlXeme  sidcle 
(1872,  1873);  Saint-Simon  (1872);  Les  causes 
finales  (French^  1874;  Eng.,  1883)  ;  Philosophie 
de  la  Revolution  frangaise  (1875)  ;  Les  mattres 
de  la  pensee  moderne  (1883);  Les  origines  du 
socialisme  contemporain  (1883);  Victor  Cousin 
et  son  ceuvre  (1885)  ;  La  philosophie  de  Lamen- 
nais  (1890)  ;  F^nelon  (1892)  ;  and  Principes  de 
m6taphysique  et  de  psychologic  (1896). 

JANE'WAY,  Edward  Gamaliel  (1841—), 
An  American  physician,  born  near  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  He  was  graduated  from  Rutgers 
College  in  1860,  and  received  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York  City    (medical  department 


of  Columbia  College),  in  1864,  having  served  as 
acting  medical  cadet  in  the  United  States  Army 
Hospital  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  from  1862  to  1863. 
Dr.  Janeway  served  on  the  resident  staff  of  Char- 
ity Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York  City, 
during  1864,  and  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  from  1864  to  1866.  He  then  established 
himself  in  private  practice  in  New  York  City  and 
soon  became  a  consultant  of  eminence,  especially 
in  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen.  For  several  years,  beginning  in  1867, 
he  was  curator  and  pathologist  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital. Janeway's  career  as  a  teacher  of  medicine 
began  in  1872,  when  he  was  elected  instructor  in 
pathological  anatomy  in  the  medical  department 
of  New  York  University.  In  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  he  was  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  from  1873  to  1876;  pro- 
fessor of  pathological  anatomy  from  1876  to 
1881;  associate  professor  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine  from  1881  to  1884,  and  full 
professor  from  1884  to  1891.  Six  years  later  he 
resumed  his  connection  with  the  college  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  to  consolidate  it  with  the 
medical  department  of  New  York  University,  and 
became  professor  of  clinical  medicine  and  "presi- 
dent of  the  faculty.  In  1898  he  became  dean  of 
the  combined  schools  and  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  University-Bellevue  Medical  College.  He 
rendered  important  professional  services  as  visit- 
ing or  consulting  physician  to  a  number  of  hos- 
pitals in  New  York  City,  and  was  president  of 
the  Pathological  Society,  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  and  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Physicians.  From  1875  to  1881  he  was  com- 
missioner of  health  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

JANIC-'ULXTM,  or  MoNS  Janicllus.  A  long 
ridge  or  hill  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tiber  at 
Rome,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  300  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  name  is  derived  by  tradition  from 
Janus,  King  of  the  aborigines,  who  founded  a 
city  on  the  hill  opposite  to  the  Capitoline,  then 
occupied  by  Saturn.  From  its  argillaceous  for- 
mation it  shares  with  the  Vatican  Hill  the  name 
of  monti  delta  creta.  It  was  anciently  called 
Mons  Aureus,  from  the  golden  color  of  its  sands, 
whence  the  modern  name  Montoric.  The  com- 
manding position  of  the  hill  led  to  its  early  for- 
tification by  the  kings  of  Rome;  but  it  was  not 
included  in  the  city  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
who  made  it  the  fourteenth  quarter,  imder  the 
name  of  Regio  Transtiberina,  now  Trastevere. 
In  early  times  it  was  connected  with  the  east 
bank  only  by  the  Sublician  Bridge,  which  was 
supplemented  in  b.c.  181  by  the  JSmilian  Bridge, 
and  in  a.d.  366  by  the  Bridge  of  Valentinian,  rep- 
resented by  the  modem  Ponte  Sisto.  The  hill 
commands  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of 
Rome. 

JANIN,  zh&'naN^  Jules  (1804-74).  A  French 
critic,  born  at  Saint-Etienne,  February  16,  1804. 
Besides  his  journalistic  cleverness,  Janin  was 
skillful  as  a  novelist  in  knowing  what  the  public 
would  like  next.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  the  individualistic  vagaries  of  ro- 
manticism, both  in  his  style  and  thought.  His 
earlier  novels  are  ultra-romantic  and  trivial; 
the  later  ones,  such  as  La  Religieuse  de  Toulouse 
(1850)  or  Qaietes  champetres  (1851),  are  never 
natural,  but  often  charming.  His  best  journal- 
istic papers  are  collected  in  a  Histoire  de  la 
Littcrature  dramatique. 
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JANINA,  ya'n^ntk,  or  YANINA.     A  town 

of  Albania,  European  Turkey,  capital  of  a  vilayet 
of  the  iMUiie  name,  situated  near  the  Grecian  fron- 
tier, on  the  Lake  of  Jauina  (Map:  Turkey  in 
Europe,  C  5).  The  splendid  buildings  of  tlie  old 
city  are  now  in  a  state  of  decline,  and  very  little 
is  left  of  the  strong  fortifications.  There  are 
still,  however,  a  number  of  mosques,  churches, 
synagogues,  a  Greek  gj-mnasium,  a  library,  and  a 
hospital.  The  chief  products  are  gold-ware  and 
silk  goods,  which  are  manufactured  and  exported 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Janina  is  the  seat  of  a 
Turkish  Governor-General  and  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean consular  representatives.  Population  esti- 
mated at  2C,000,  including  about  15,000  Greeks 
and  about  2500  Jews.  Janina  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century,  when  it  formed  a  part 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  During  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Normans,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Turkey  in 
1430,  in  whose  possession  it  has  since  remained. 

JANITSCHEK,  ya'nd-chck,  HuBEBT  (1846- 
93).  An  Austrian  writer  on  art  history,  bom  at 
Troppau,  Silesia.  He  studied  at  the  university 
at  Gratz  from  1868  to  1873.  then  pursued  art 
historical  studies  in  Italy  until  1877,  when  he 
was  appointed  custo<lian  of  the  Austrian  Museum 
of  Art  and  Industry  in  Vienna.  Afterwards 
he  became  professor,  successively,  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Prague  (1879),  Strassburg  (1881),  and 
I>eipzig  ( 1891 ) .  His  valuable  researches  in  the 
history  of  Italian  and  German  art  resulted  in 
the  publication  of:  Die  Gesellschaft  der  Renais- 
sance in  Italien  und  die  Kunst  (1879);  Zicei 
Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  karolingischen  ilalerei 
(1885)  ;  the  important  "Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Malerei,"  in  Grote's  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Kunst  (1890);  Dantes  Kunstlehre  und  Giottos 
Kunst  (1892)  ;  and  the  biographies  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Paolo  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  other 
Italian  masters  in  Dohme's  Kunst  und  Ktinstler. 
— His  wife,  Marie  ( 1859 — ) ,  was  bom  in  Vienna. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  settled  in  Berlin, 
and  became  known  as  a  poet  and  novelist.  Among 
her  principal  works  may  be  mentioned :  Im  Kampf 
um  die  Zukunft  (1887),  an  epic  poem;  Gesam- 
melte  Gedichte  (1892)  ;  Aus  alien  Zeiten  (1900)  ; 
and  the  novels  and  tales  Lichthungrige  Leute 
(1892).  Gott  hat  es  geicoUt  (1895),  Frauenkraft 
(1900),  and  Harter  Sieg  (1901). 

JANIUAY,  Ha'n^wl'.  A  town  of  Panay, 
Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Iloilo,  situated 
in  a  beautiful  valley  among  the  mountains  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  about  20  miles  north- 
west of  Iloilo  (Map:  Philippine  Islands,  G  9). 
Population,  in  1898,  28.740.  It  was  founded  in 
1578,  under  the  name  of  Matagub. 

JAKIZABIES,  or  JANISSARIES  (OF.  jan- 
nissaire,  Ft.  janissaire.  It.  giannizzero,  from 
Turk,  yeuicheri,  new  troops,  from  yeni,  new  -|- 
Ar.  askar,  amiv,  soldier).  A  Turkish  militarv 
force  first  instituted  by  Orkhan  (1326-59).  the 
son  and  successor  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  Empire,  who  levied  from  the 
conquered  Christian  peoples  a  systematic  tribute 
of  young  children.  These  tribute  children,  always 
the  healthiest  and  strongest,  were  trained  under 
^fohanimedan  tutelage,  and.  together  with  Chris- 
tian captives  taken  in  war  and  Turkish  subjects 
attracted  by  the  special  privileges  offered,  con- 
stituted a  special  corps  of  picked  troops,  which 
•was  thus  composed  of  many  nationalities.     In 


turn  it  became  tlic  l)ul\\;Lrk  ai  the  Empire,  and, 
like  the  Roman,  pretorians  and  Russian  streltsi, 
a  dictatorial  power.  The  corps  was  more  per- 
fectly organized  by  Amurath  1.  after  1300,  when 
its  strengtli  was  raised  to  about  12,000.  After 
tlie  sixteenth  century  the  drafting  of  Christian 
children  and  captives  ceased,  and  the  corps  was 
recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment.  There  were 
two  classes  of  janizaries,  one  a  standing  force, 
garrisoned  in  Constantinople  and  the  chief  towns 
and  varying  in  number  from  25,000  to  100,000, 
the  other  a  trained  militia  known  as  jamaks, 
scattered  throughout  all  the  towns  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  numbering  from  300,000  to  400,000. 
The  janizaries  proper  were  divided  into  ortas  or 
regiments.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  force  was 
the  aga,  whose  power  extended  to  life  and  death, 
for  the  janizaries  were  always  ready  to  break 
out  into  deeds  of  violence  if  their  pay  or  per- 
quisites were  withheld.  In  times  of  peace  they 
acted  as  a  police  force.  They  served  on  foot, 
generally  formed  the  reser\es  of  the  Turkish 
Army,  and  were  noted  for  the  wild  impetuosity  of 
their  attack.  The  Sultan's  bodyguard  was  formed 
of  them.  They  became  in  the  course  of  time  very 
unruly,  and  their  history  abounds  in  conspiracies, 
assassinations  of  sultans,  viziers,  and  agas.  and 
atrocities  of  every  kind ;  so  that  by  degrees  they 
became  more  dangerous  to  the  sultans  than  any 
foreign  enemies.  Attempts  were  made  by  sev- 
eral sultana  to  reform  or  dissolve  the  corps,  but 
they  were  always  unsuccessful.  The  reforms  of 
Sultan  Mahmud  II.  (q.v.)  were  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  janizaries,  especially  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army  on  the  European  model.  This 
opposition  broke  forth  in  open  revolt,  and  on 
Jime  15,  1825,  Mahmud  ordered  the  flag  of  the 
Prophet  to  be  unrolled  and  the  Faithful  to  be 
arrayed  against  the  mutinous  corps.  The  jani- 
zaries, deserted  by  their  aga  and  other  principal 
officers,  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  16,000 
men:  their  barracks  were  bumed.  6000  to  8000 
of  them  being  killed  in  the  assault  or  destroyed 
by  the  flames.  A  proclamation  of  June  17,  1826, 
declared  the  janizary  force  dissolved.  All  op- 
position was  defeated  with  bloodshed.  Thousands 
were  put  to  death,  and  more  than  20.000  were 
banished.  In  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constan- 
tinople are  150  life-size  figures  illustrating  the 
appearance  of  these  famous  troops. 

JANIZARY  MUSIC.  A  term  applied  to  music 
produced  by  a  combination  of  shrill  wood  wind 
instruments,  various  kinds  of  drums,  and  tri- 
angles. 

JANKO,  ySn'ko,  Paul  vox  (1856—).  An 
Hungarian  pianist,  and  inventor  of  the  'Jank6 
keyboard.'  He  was  bora  at  Totis,  Hungary,  and 
studied  music  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  the 
piano  with  Ehrlich  in  Berlin,  and  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  his  hands,  he  had  great  trouble  in  play- 
ing music  which  involved  octaves,  and  he  turned 
his  attention  to  constructing  a  keyboard  which 
would  obviate  the  difficulty. 

JANKd  (ySnTvA)  KEYBOARD.  A  key- 
board for  the  pianoforte  invented  by  Paul  von 
Jank6  (q.v.)  in  1882.  This  was  introduced  to  the 
English  public  in  1888.  and  in  New  York  in  Octo- 
ber, 1890.  The  Jank6  keyboard  consists  of  six 
rows  or  banks  of  keys,  placed  in  a  semicircle  and 
presentinir  a  fan-like  appearance.  Each  note  has 
three  different  keys,  one  lower  than  the  other 
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and  attached  to  a  key-lever,  so  that  each  key 
may  be  struck  in  three  different  rows.  Six  paral- 
lel rows  of  whole-tone  intervals  are  thus  pro- 
duced. The  keyboard  slants,  the  keys  are  round- 
ed on  both  sides,  and  the  sharps  and  flats  are 
distinguished  by  black  bands.  A  freer  use  of  the 
fingers  is  claimed  than  with  the  accepted  key- 
board. By  reason  of  the  many  rows,  the  hand 
can  maintain  its  natural  position  with  the  long 
fingers  on  the  upper  notes  and  the  shorter  ones 
on  the  lower.  All  scales  and  chords  have  uni- 
form fingering,  the  relative  position  being  the 
same  in  all  keys,  and  the  only  necessary  change 
is  to  raise  or  lower  the  entire  hand.  The  octave 
is  brought  within  the  stretch  of  the  sixth  on  the 
ordinary  keyboard,  and  half  tones  may  be  played 
legato  with  one  finger.  The  new  keyboard  can 
be  adapted  to  any  pianoforte,  grand,  upright,  or 
square,  without  harm  to  the  instrument.  Chro- 
matic scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves  can 
be  executed  with  as  much  facility  as  the  ordi- 
nary scale  on  the  ordinary  pianoforte,  because 
one  performer  can  produce  effects  that  now  are 
obtainable  only  in  four-hand  playing. 

JAN  MA  YEN  (yiin  mi'en)  ISLAND.  A 
volcanic  island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  situated  be- 
tween latitudes  70°  49'  and  71°  9'  N.  and  between 
longitudes  7°  53'  and  9°  5'  W.,  about  220  miles 
north-northeast  of  Iceland  (Map:  Arctic  Re- 
gions, J  4).  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  160  square  miles.  The  surface 
is  generally  mountainous,  and  reaches  in  the 
extinct  volcano,  Beerenberg,  in  the  north,  an 
altitude  of  6000  feet  or  more.  There  are  some 
active  volcanoes  on  the  island,  and  a  number  of 
glaciers.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  some- 
what less  than  28°  F.  The  island  has  no  per- 
manent population,  but  is  occasionally  visited  by 
sealers  from  Scotland  and  Norway.  In  1882-83 
Jan  Mayen  Island  was  the  seat  of  an  Austrian 
meteorological  station.  Probably  sighted  by  Hud- 
son in  1607,  the  island  was  rediscovered  in  1611 
by  Jan  Mayen,  after  whom  it  is  named. 

JANMOT,  zhaN'mfi',  Anne  FEANgois  Louis 
(1815-92).  A  French  painter.  He  was  born  in 
Lyons,  and  studied  there,  and  in  Paris  under 
Ingres.  After  making  his  debut  at  the  Salon 
with  a  religious  painting  (1840),  he  began  at 
Lyons  the  production  of  a  large  fresco  called 
"La  Cfene"  (1845),  and  afterwards  painted 
others  that  may  be  seen  in  Bordeaux,  Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye,  Toulon,  and  elsewhere.  But 
his  most  ambitious  work  is  "Le  po&me  de  I'Ume," 
a  series  of  mystical  compositions,  upon  which 
he  worked  for  ten  years,  writing  also  an  ex- 
planatory poem.  M.  Janmot  is  best  known  as  a 
painter  of  religious  subjects,  but  he  also  wrote 
an  interesting  book,  Opinion  d'un  artiste  sur 
Vart   (1887). 

JANNES,  jan'ez,  and  JAMBRES,  jam'brez, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  Mambres. 
According  to  an  apocryphal  legend,  the  names  of 
two  Egyptian  magicians  who  were  selected  as 
most  capable  of  resisting  Moses  (cf.  Ex.  vii.  11, 
etc.;  II.  Tim.  iii.  8).  The  origin  of  the  legend 
is  uncertain.  The  names  are  Hebrew,  and  their 
frequent  mention  in  Jewish  literature  {Tar(jum 
of  Jonathan,  Talmud,  etc.)  evidences  the  wide 
currency  of  the  story  in  Jewish  circles.  It  was 
also  known  to  pagan  writers,  possibly  as  early  as 
Pliny.     According  to  Origen  and  the  Decretum 


Oelasii,  there  was  an  apocryphal  book  of  Jannes 
and  Jambres.  Origen  supposed  that  Paul  de- 
pended on  this  for  the  statement  in  II.  Timothy, 
though  the  Apostle  may  have  alluded  only  to  a 
well-known  story  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
without  being  acquainted  with  the  book. 

JANNET^  zha'nd',  Claudio  (1844-94).  A 
French  publicist,  born  in  Paris.  He  studied 
for  the  bar,  and  afterwards  became  professor 
of  political  economy  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
Paris.  His  works  include:  De  I'etat  present  et 
de  Vavenir  des  associations  cooperatives  (1867)  ; 
U Internationale  et  la  question  sociale  (1871); 
Les  institutions  sociales  et  le  droit  civile  a  Sparte 
(1874);  Les  Etats-Unis  contemporains  (1875; 
4th  ed.  1888),  an  important  work;  Les  societes 
secretes  (1876);  Les  precurseurs  de  la  franc- 
magonnerie  (1887);  Le  socialisme  d'etat  et  la 
reforme  sociale  (1889)  ;  and  Le  capital,  la  spe- 
culation et  la  finance  au  XlXcme  siecle  (1892). 
In  theory  Jannet  was  a  disciple  of  Le  Play. 

JAN'NEY,  Samuel  Macpiierson  (1801-80). 
An  American  Quaker  preacher  and  historical 
biographer,  born  in  Loudoun  County,  Va.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Hicksite  Society  of  Friends, 
a  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  (1869),  and 
the  author  of  a  poem  The  Country  Schoolhouse 
(1825),  as  well  as  Conversatio-ns  on  Religious 
Subjects  (1835)  ;  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (1847)  ;  Life  of  Penn  (1852)  ;  Life 
of  Fox  (1855);  and  History  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  from  Its  Rise  to  1828  (1867). 

JANOW,  jil'nov,  Matthias  VON  (?-1394).  A 
precursor  of  Huss.  Of  his  early  history  little 
is  known.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Prague,  and  spent  six  years  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  Visiting  Rome,  he  was  appointed  in 
1381  canon  and  confessor  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Prague,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office  until  his  death.  In  his  book,  Regula 
Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  he  alleges  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Church  in  all  its  parts,  and  ex- 
plains the  causes  of  it.  He  died  in  1394,  and 
sixteen  years  later  his  works  were  burned  with 
those  of  Wiclif. 

JANS,  yans,  Anneke  or  Annetje  (?-1663). 
An  early  Dutch  colonist  of  New  Netherland,  fa- 
mous because  of  lawsuits  concerning  her  farm 
between  her  heirs  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York  City.  She  emigrated  from 
Holland  to  New  Netherland  with  her  husband, 
Roeloff  Jansen,  in  1630.  In  1636  the  latter  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  62  acres  of  land  on  Manhattan 
Island,  extending  from  the  present  Warren  Street 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Desbrosses  Street,  and 
lying  between  Broadway  and  the  Hudson  River. 
Soon  afterwards  Jansen  died,  and  she  married 
the  Dutch  dominie  Everardus  Bogardus  (q.v. ). 
In  1654,  after  her  husband's  death,  she  secured 
a  patent  to  the  farm  in  her  own  name,  and  later 
removed  to  Albany,  where  she  died,  leaving  her 
property  to  be  divided  among  her  eight  surviving 
children.  After  the  English  had  taken  posses- 
sion, in  1664,  all  property-holders  were  required 
to  secure  new  titles  for  their  lands.  Accordingly, 
the  heirs  secured  a  new  patent  for  the  farm  from 
Governor  Nicolls,  on  March  27,  1667.  Four  years 
later,  March  9,  1671,  the  property  was  sold  to 
Governor  Lovelace,  all  of  the  heirs  signing  the 
deed  of  transfer  except  the  wife  and  child  of  Cor- 
nelius Bogardus,  a  son  of  Anneke  and  her  second 
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husband,  who  had  died  in  1666.  It  is  largely 
upon  this  omission  that  the  subsequent  suits  have 
been  based.  L'pon  the  recall  of  Governor  Lovelace 
(q.v.) ,  the  Government  confiscated  the  Jans  farm, 
and  subsequently  granted  it  to  Trinity  Church 
by  a  |>atent  sealed  on  November  23,  1705.  In 
1749  L'oriH?liu3  Brower,  a  descendant  of  the  Cor- 
nelius Bogardus  whose  heirs  had  not  signed,  took 
forcible  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  farm,  and 
on  being  evicteil  began  an  action  against  Trinity 
Church,  which  was  decided  against  him.  In 
1757  he  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt. 
Another  Cornelius  Bogardus  took  possession 
of  part  of  the  estate  in  1784,  and  held  it 
until  he  was  evicted  by  the  courts  in  1786. 
His  son  John  brought  suit  in  1830  to  se- 
cure one-thirtieth  of  the  farm  and  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  back  rents.  In  order  to  secure  the 
money  necessarj'  to  carry  on  this  suit,  he  sent 
circulars  to  all  the  descendants  of  Anneke  Jans 
asking  them  to  contribute,  which  they  did  most 
liberally  until  1847,  when  judgment  was  again 
given  for  the  rfiurch.  Since  then  there  have  been 
several  other  suits  brought  by  the  heirs,  but 
they  have  been  uniformly  decided  in  favor  of  the 
defendants.  Consult :  Nash,  Anneke  Jans  Bogar- 
dus: Her  Farm,  and  How  it  became  the  Property 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  (New  York,  1896)  ; 
Sandford's  Chanceiy  Reports  (vol.  iv.,  pp.  633- 
672)  ;  Schuyler's  Colonial  New  York  (vol.  ii.)  ; 
and  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  for  May,  1885. 

JANS,  Jansen  Enkel.  An  Austrian  histo- 
rian of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
Weltchrontk,  entirely  worthless  as  history,  but 
c-ontaining  many  anecdotes  and  tales,  which  give 
it  a  certain  literary  value  (edited  by  Strauch  in 
Monunienta  Germaniw  Historica.  vol.  ii.,  part  i., 
1891).  and  a  FUrstenhuch  (edited  by  Ranch  in 
Scriptores  Renim  Austriacarum,  vol.  i..  1790), 
which,  though  equally  unscientific,  describes  the 
reigns  of  the  Austrian  dukes  Leopold  Yll.  and 
Frederick  the  Quarrelsome  with  a  good  deal  of 
picturesqueness  and  vigor. 

JANSEN,  yan'seTi.  Olaus  (1714-78).  A 
Swedish  naturalist,  bom  at  Christianstadt.  He 
went  to  Germany  for  his  education,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Tubingen  University.  Thence 
he  went  to  a  similar  position  at  Copenhagen,  and 
in  1764  he  wa.s  ordered  by  the  Danish  Government 
to  make  researches  in  South  America,  but  his 
travels  extended  north  to  Central  America  and 
Florida.  His  published  works  include:  Den 
Geist  in  den  yaturridenskahen  og  naturens  almin- 
delige  laere  (1773)  ;  Neue  Reisen  durch  Brasilien 
und  Peru  (1775)  ;  Neue  Reisen  durch  Louisiana 
und  yueva  EspaHa  (1776);  Anmarkningar  ons 
Historia  yaturalis  och  climated  af  Xye  England 
og  Xife  Spanien   (1778). 

JANSENISM.  The  name  applied  to  the  doc- 
trines of  a  party  in  the  Church  of  France  which 
led  to  bitter  controversies  in  the  last  half  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  a  combination  of  three  differ- 
ent tendencies.  On  the  more  abstruse  theological 
side,  it  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius, 
Bishop  of  Ypres.  on  the  question  of  grace,  and 
took  its  name  from  him :  a  second  equally  strong 
tendency  carried  the  Jansenists  into  opposition 
to  the  current  practice  in  regard  to  the  sacra- 
ments and  the  spiritual  life,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  influence  of  the  Abb^  de  Saint-Cyran; 
■vhQe  a  third  characteristic  was  a  spirit  of  oppo- 


sition to  the  Government  which  made  them  the 
legitimate  heirs  of  the  Fronde.  The  first  two 
tendencies  found  determined  opponents  in  the 
Jesuits,  whose  stand  on  the  question  of  grace 
and  whose  practice  in  moral  theology  was  at- 
tacked by  them;  and  the  third  brought  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  into  conflict  with  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Reformation,  with  its  special  doctrines  as 
to  original  sin  and  justification,  had  tended  to 
recall  attention  to  the  dilBcult  questions  of  grace 
and  man's  free  will.  Since  the  famous  contro- 
versy in  the  fifth  century  between  Saint  Augus- 
tine on  one  side  and  Pelagius  and  John  Cassian 
on  the  other,  the  doctrines  of  the  latter,  who 
exaggerated  the  part  played  by  the  human  will 
(see  Free  Will)  at  the  expense  of  divine  grace, 
had  taken  their  place  in  the  list  of  heresies,  while 
that  of  Saint  Augustine  had  held  the  field. 
Adopted  by  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Do- 
minicans in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  op- 
posed to  some  extent  by  the  Franciscan  Duns 
Scotus,  and  became  a  constant  source  of  contro- 
versy between  the  two  Orders.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  discussion  became  more  violent,  es- 
pecially at  the  University  of  Louvain,  where 
Michel  de  Bay,  known  as  Baius,  taught  what  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  Augustinian  doctrine,  but  was 
actually  a  violent  exaggeration  of  it.  not  a  little 
resembling  that  of  Calvin.  At  the  same  time  the 
University  of  Salamanca  was  agitated  by  cognate 
questions,  and  the  theses  of  the  Dominican  Banez 
and  the  Jesuit  Molina  arrayed  the  Orders 
against  each  other.  Clement  VIII.  established  a 
special  congregation  called  De  Auxiliis  GraticB, 
to  consider  these  questions,  but  his  successor, 
Paul  v.,  finally,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  forbade 
the  two  parties  to  accuse  each  other  of  heresy, 
thus  leaving  the  question,  in  a  sense,  open. 

The  publication,  in  1640.  of  the  Augustinus  of 
Jansenius  (q.v.).  added  new  vigor  to  the  con- 
troversy. Its  theories  about  the  relation  of 
grace  to  human  nature,  singularly  close  to  Cal- 
vin's views,  were  immediately  attacked  by  the 
Jesuits.  By  the  bull  In  eminenti  of  1642,  Urban 
VIII.  confirmed  the  prohibition  of  it  by  the  In- 
quisition as  contravening  the  decree  of  Paul  V. 
and  as  renewing  some  of  the  condemned  proposi- 
tions of  Baius.  But  this  did  not  put  an  end  to 
its  influence.  Jansenius's  friend,  Saint-Cyran, 
had  succeeded  in  grouping  around  him  at  Port- 
Royal  a  community  imbued  with  similar  doc- 
trines; it  was  small  in  numbers,  but  strong  in 
personal  character.  Besides  Antoine  Amauld, 
who  became  the  leader  of  the  party  on  Saint- 
Cyran's  death  in  1643,  and  others  of  his  family, 
it  included  the  learned  Lemaltre  de  Sacy,  the 
moralist  Nicole,  the  preacher  Singlin,  and  Pascal. 
In  1643  Amauld,  in  his  book  De  la  frequente 
communion,  attacked  the  practice  of  the  Jesuits 
in  regard  to  the  sacraments ;  and  later,  Pascal,  in 
his  celebrated  Lettres  d  un  provincial  (1656-57), 
with  the  most  brilliant  irony  but  with  very  little 
regard  for  the  rules  of  fair  controversy,  made  an 
onslaught  on  their  moral  theolc^y.  But  the  so- 
ciety pursued  its  end.  It  had  a  certain  number 
of  propositions  from  the  Augustinus  submitte«l 
to  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris,  and  five  of 
them  were  eventually  presented  to  the  Holy  See 
for  judgment,  by  eiirhtv-eight  hishops.  By  the 
bull  Cum  occasione  of  ifay  31.  1653,  Innocent  X. 
declared  these  five  heretical.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows:     (1)    Certain  commandments  of  God  are 
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impossible  to  just  persons  even  desiring  and 
endeavoring  to  keep  tliem,  according  to  the 
strength  which  they  then  possess;  and  such 
grace  as  would  render  them  possible  is  lacking 
to  them.  (2)  In  the  state  of  fallen  nature  in- 
ternal grace  is  never  resisted.  (3)  In  order  to 
merit  and  demerit  in  the  state  of  fallen  nature, 
freedom  from  necessity  is  not  required  of  man, 
but  it  suffices  that  there  be  freedom  from  con- 
straint. (4)  The  Semi-Pelagians  admitted  the 
necessity  of  internal  prevenient  grace  for  eacli 
separate  act,  and  even  for  the  beginning  of  faith ; 
their  heresy  consisted  in  this,  that  they  con- 
sidered that  grace  to  be  such  as  the  will  of  man 
might  either  resist  or  obey.  (5)  It  is  a  Semi- 
Pelagian  error  to  say  that  Christ  died  or  shed 
His  blood  for  all  men  absolutely. 

The  Jansenists  attempted  to  evade  the  force 
of  this  bull  by  contending  that  the  five  proposi- 
tions were  not  found  in  the  Augustinus,  or  at 
least  not  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  con- 
demned, and  pointed  out  that  Papal  infallibility 
(q.v.)  did  not  extend  to  questions  of  fact;  there- 
fore, they  maintained,  the  book  was  not  really 
condemned.  Tlie  propositions  may  not  have  been 
there — Louis  XIV.  commissioned  the  Comte  do 
Grammont  to  read  the  book  and  see  if  they  were, 
and  the  witty  courtieT  reported  that  if  they  were, 
they  were  there  incognito — but  it  was  indispu- 
table that  they  represented  the  very  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  Jansenist  position.  Alexander 
VII.  renewed  Iheir  condemnation,  declaring  ex- 
pressly that  they  were  found  in  the  book,  and 
condemned  in  the  sense  there  given  to  them. 
Later,  he  drew  up  a  formulary  to  be  signed  by 
all  the  bishops  and  religious  of  France,  in  these 
terms:  "I  submit  myself  sincerely  to  the  con- 
stitution of  our  holy  Father  Innocent  X.,  and  T 
condemn  with  heart  and  mouth  the  doctrine  of 
the  five  propositions  of  Cornelius  Jansenius, 
which  the  Pope  and  bishops  have  condemned — 
a  doctrine  which  is  not  that  of  Saint  Augustine, 
whom  Jansenius  has  ill  explained,  and  is  con- 
trary to  the  true  meaning  of  that  great  doctor." 
The  community  of  Port-Royal  refused  to  sign,  in 
spite  of  Bossuet's  persuasions  and  severe  pres- 
sure from  the  Government;  and  four  bishops 
were  willing  to  sign  only  with  a  reservation  that 
they  believed  themselves  to  owe  nothing  more 
than  'respectful  silence'  to  a  decision  of  the 
Church  in  matters  of  fact.  They  were  about  to 
be  deposed,  when  Clement  IX.  came  to  the  pon- 
tifical throne  in  1667.  After  complicated  nego- 
tiations, the  new  Pope  managed  to  arrange  a 
compromise  (1668)  ;  and  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, which  lasted  for  thirty-four  years,  was 
known  as  the  'Clementine  Peace.' 

During  this  period  the  Jansenists  strengthened 
themselves  in  a  number  of  dioceses  and  in  some 
religious  Orders,  insisting  especially  upon  strict- 
ness in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
Their  whole  attitude,  in  fact,  moral,  dogmatic, 
and  political,  had  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  English  Puritans  of  a  generation 
earlier.  On  Arnauld's  death  in  1694,  the  former 
Oratorian  Quesnel  (q.v.)  succeeded  to  the  leader- 
ship. The  controversy  once  more  revived  in  an 
acute  form,  with  the  celebrated  'Case  of  Con- 
science,' by  which  the  Jansenists  subtly  endeav- 
ored to  make  their  doctrines  appear  approved. 
ClemeTit  XL,  however,  reiterated  the  disapproval 
of  his  predecessors  in  1703,  and  by  the  bull 
Vineam  Domini  of  1705.    The  French  Parlements, 


among  the  legal  minds  of  which  Jansenism  found 
many  supporters,  refused  to  accept  the  brief 
Universi  Dominici  by  which,  in  1708,  the  Pope 
condemned  Quesnel's  Reflexions  morales;  and 
the  weak  character  of  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  gave  them  courage.  Louis,  who 
persistently  disliked  them  as  preventing  the  real- 
izatipn  of  his  ideal  of  perfect  unity  in  Church  and 
State,  asked  the  Pope  definitely  to  put  an  end 
to  these  confusions.  After  two  years'  further 
investigation,  Clement  XI.  issued  the  constitu- 
tion Unigcnitus,  which  condemned  101  proposi- 
tions taken  from  Quesnel's  works.  Cardinal  de 
Noailles  and  fifteen  other  bishops  made  diffi- 
culties about  its  reception;  the  universities  of 
Paris,  Rheims,  and  Nantes  declared  against  it; 
the  Parlements  protected  the  Jansenists ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  regent,  the  Duke  ol 
Orleans,  took  a  dubious  position.  In  1717  Car- 
dinal de  Noailles  appealed  from  the  bull  "to 
a  better-advised  Pope  and  a  general  council," 
and  several  bishops  joined  him,  constituting  the 
party  of  the  Appellants.  When  he  died,  after 
making  his  submission,  in  1729,  they  gradually 
lost  strength,  and  not  even  the  miracles  sup- 
posed to  have  been  wrought  by  the  deacon  Paris 
(see  CoNVULSiONARiES )  could  restore  them  to 
their  former  position.  Their  spirit,  however,  re- 
mained active  up  to  the  Revolution,  and  showed 
itself  especially  in  the  war  against  the  Jesuits. 
It  spread  to  some  extent  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  had  its  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical  inno- 
vations proposed  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 

As  an  organization,  it  was  able  to  prolong  its 
existence  only  in  Holland,  where,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  formal  schism 
arose.  In  1723  the  chapter  of  Utrecht  undertook 
to  restore  the  extinct  archbishopric  of  that  city, 
and  they  have  maintained  a  succession  ever  since, 
claiming  this  to  be  the  Church  of  Holland,  and 
creating  also  bishops  of  Haarlem  and  Deventer. 
After  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  they  entered 
into  relations  with  the  Old  Catholics  (q.v.),  and 
consecrated  the   first  bishop   of  the  new  sect. 

Consult:  Jervis,  History  of  the  Church  of 
France  (2  vols.,  London,  1872)  ;  Rapin,  His- 
toire  du  Janscnisme,  ed.  Domenech  (Paris, 
1865)  ;  Mcmoircs  du  pcre  Rapin  sur  I'eglise, 
16.'i/t-69,  ed.  Aiibineau  (ib.,  1865)  ;  Sainte-Beuve, 
Port-Royal  (7  vols.,  ib.,  1840-42;  3d  ed.  1867-71)  ; 
id.,  Etudes  d'histoire  privce,  contenant  des  details 
inconnus  sur  le  premier  janscnisme  (ib.,  1865)  ; 
Bouvier,  Etude  critique  sur  le  janscnisme 
(Strassburg,  1864);  Fuzet,  Les  jansc?iistes  du 
XVIIeme  sidcle  (Paris,  1877)  ;  Rocquain,  L'esprit 
revolutionnaire  avant  la  Revolution,  1715-89  (ib., 
1878)  ;  Sech6,  Les  derniers  jansenistes  (ib.,  1891- 
92)  ;  Neale,  History  of  the  So-Called  Jansenist 
Church  of  Holland  (London,  1858)  ;  and  see 
Jansenius;   Pascal;   Aenauld,  Antoine;   Du- 

VERGIER    DE    HaURANNE  ;    MoLINA ;     BaJUS  ;    GaL- 

LicAN  Church  ;  Port-Royal. 

JANSE'NIUS  (Latinized  form  of  Jansen, 
Dutch  pron.  yan'sen),  Cornelius  (1585-1688). 
A  Dutch  theologian,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
Jansenist  school.  He  was  born  near  Leerdam.  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  made  his  studies  at  Utrecht 
and  Louvain,  partly  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Jesuits,  whose  society  he  thought  of  entering,  but 
was  discouraged  by  them.  During  his  theological 
studies  in  the  college  founded  at  Louvain  by 
Adrian  VI.,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Jaco- 
bus   Jansonius,    an   ardent   supporter   of   Bajus 
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(q.v.),  and  became  intimate  with  Duvergier  de 
Huuranue  (q.v.),  better  known  as  the  AbU^  de 
Saint-Cyran,  whom  he  followed  to  Paris  and  to 
liuyoune.  He  came  back  to  Louvain  in  1617  as 
head  of  the  new  Dutch  College  of  Saint  Pul- 
cheria,  and  acquired  much  influence  as  a  teacher. 
In  concert  with  Saint-Cyran  he  agitated  reforms 
in  the  Church,  especially  in  the  adniinistration  of 
the  sacranients,  and  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  grace  which  was  to  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences, in  1636,  on  the  nomination  of  Philip 
IV.  of  Spain,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ypres,  and 
died  tliere  two  years  later,  in  good  standing  and 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  results  which 
were  to  follow  the  publication  two  years  later  of 
his  great  work,  Augustinus,  seu  Doctrina  Sancti 
Augustini.  See  Jansknism;  and  consult  Van 
den  Peerenboom,  Comilius  Jansenius,  septieme 
&veque  d'Ypres,  sa  mort,  son  testament,  ses  c'pi- 
taphes   (Bruges,  1882). 

JANSON,  yiin'sdn,  Kristofeb  Nagel  (I84I 
—  ) .  A  Norwegian  novelist,  bom  at  Bergen.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Christ iania, 
and  afterwards  interested  himself  in  the  advance- 
ment of  popular  education,  improving  his  own  by 
sojourns  in  Italy.  From  1882  till  1892  he  was 
minister  to  a  Unitarian  congregation  of  his 
countrymen  in  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  and  became 
editor  of  the  Norwegian  periodical,  Saamanden, 
published  there.  Besides  poems  and  dramas,  his 
publications  include  numerous  novels,  such  as: 
Fraa  Bygdom  (1866)  ;  Ban  og  ho  (1872)  ;  Marit 
SkjoUe  (1868);  Torgrim  (1872);  Fraa  Dan- 
sketidi  (1875);  and  Den  Bergtekne  (1876), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  as  The 
Spell-Bound  Fiddler. 

JANSON,  zhaN'soV,  Paul  (1840— ).  A  Bel- 
gian advocate  and  politician,  bom  at  Herstal. 
He  first  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  speeches 
on  social  reform  topics  delivered  at  the  labor 
unions  in  Li&ge  and  elsewhere,  and  in  1877  he 
was  sent  to  Parliament,  where  he  went  at  once 
to  the  front  as  a  debater,  and  the  following  year 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet.  After- 
wards he  joined  some  Deputies  of  the  Extreme 
Left  in  the  formation  of  a  radical  party,  claiming 
an  extension  of  the  suflFrage,  thus  making  a  split 
in  the  Liberals.  They  reunited  in  1889,  after  M. 
Janson  had  been  out  of  Parliament  for  five  years, 
and  he  once  more  brought  his  eloquence  to  bear 
upon  universal  suffrage,  a  question  which  was 
agitating  the  entire  country.  The  Liberals  of 
the  Extreme  Left  were  at  last  obliged  to  com- 
promise with  the  party  of  the  Right  and  bring 
in  universal  suffrage,  with  plural  voting  (1894). 

JANSSEN,  yan's<Ti,  JonAXXE.s  (1829-91).  A 
German  historian.  He  was  born  at  Xanten  on 
the  Rhine,  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Louvain,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  and  became  a  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1860.  He  was 
also  professor  at  a  gymnasium  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  and  in  1880  became  domestic  prel- 
ate to  the  Pope.  His  historical  works  are  as 
follows:  Frankreichs  Rheintjeluste  (1861;  2d 
ed.  1883)  ;  Schiller  als  Historiker  (1863;  2d  ed. 
1879)  ;  Zur  Genesis  der  ersten  Teilung  Polens 
(1865)  ;  Gitstav  Adolph  in  Deutschland  (1865)  ; 
Frankfurts  Reichskorrespondenz  von  1S76  bis 
1519  (1863-66):  Zeit-  und  Lehenshilder  (1875: 
3d  ed.  1879)  ,  Friedrich  Leopold,  Graf  zu  Stol- 
herg  (1876-77;  2d  ed.  1882)  ;  and  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Volkes  seit  dem  Ausgang  des  ilittelal- 


tera  (1877-86),  his  principal  work,  which  has 
gone  through  fourteen  editions. 

JANSSEN,  Peteb  (1844—).  A  German  hU- 
torical  painter,  born  at  Diis.seldorf,  son  of  the  en- 
graver Theotlor  Janssen  (1817-94),  by  whom  he 
was  first  instructed  before  studying  at  the  Acad- 
emy under  Karl  Sohn  and  Bendemann.  He  was 
intrusted  with  a  series  of  decorative  works  whose 
masterly  composition  and  technique  won  him  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  foremost  modem  his- 
torical painters  in  Germany.  He  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  Dusseldorf  Academy  in  1877,  and 
its  director  in  1895,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  in  1885.  His  more  impor- 
tant mural  paintings  include:  "The  Colonization 
of  the  Baltic  Coast"  (1872),  in  the  Exchange 
at  Bremen ;  "The  Myth  of  Prometheus,"  in  twelve 
compositions,  in  the  second  Cornelius  Room  of 
the  National  Gallerv  in  Berlin;  "Seven  Momen- 
tous Episodes  in  the  History  of  Erfurt"  (1882), 
Town  Hall,  Erfurt;  "Human  Life,"  "Imagina- 
tion," "Beauty,"  and  "Nature,"  in  the  Aula  of 
the  Dusseldorf  Academy.  Of  his  oil  paintings,  the 
"Denial  of  Peter"  is  in  the  Academy  at  Phila- 
delphia; the  "Infancy  of  Bacchus"  '(1882)  ex- 
cited great  admiration  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition in  Munich ;  and  "Walther  Dodde  and  the 
Peasants  of  Berg  Before  the  Battle  of  Worringen, 
1288"  (Dusseldorf  Gallery),  a  composition  of 
great  dramatic  power,  containing  many  life-size 
figures,  was  awarded  the  great  gold  medal  in 
Berlin  in  1893. — His  brother,  Karl  (1855 — ), 
bom  at  Dusseldorf,  became  kno^\-n  as  a  sculptor 
of  no  mean  ability.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Acad- 
emy in  his  native  city,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  1893. 

JANSSEN,  zhax'sax',  Piebbe  Jttles  C£sab 
( 1824—  ) .  A  French  astronomer,  bom  in  Paris. 
Chosen  to  report  upon  natural  phenomena  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  he  went  to  Peru  in 
1857  to  locate  the  magnetic  equator,  and  to 
Italy  (1861-64),  to  take  observations  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  For  several  years  he  made  a 
specialty  of  sun  eclipses,  and  he  escaped  from 
besieged  Paris  (1870)  in  a  balloon,  so  as  not 
to  miss  the  Algerian  obscuration.  The  thesis 
he  wrote  for  his  degree  of  doctor  of  science, 
L'ahsorption  de  la  chaleur  rayonnante  obscure 
dans  les  milieux  de  Vceil.  made  a  sensation  in 
1860,  and  he  aided  in  discovering  the  corona, 
through  his  observations  of  the  solar  eclipse 
from  Guntoor,  India  (1868).  The  year  1874 
found  him  in  Japan,  watching  the  transit  of 
Venus,  and  the  following  year  he  went  as  as- 
tronomer with  the  English  expedition  to  Siam. 
In  1875  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Meudon 
Observatory,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing,* and  in  1891  he  began  his  ascents  of 
Mont  Blanc,  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the 
observatories  there. 

JANSSEN  (Joxsox)  VAN  CETILEN,  Cob- 

XELirs  (1593-1664?).  An  English  portrait 
painter.  He  was  probably  bom  in  London,  and 
from  1618  was  the  fashionable  portrait  painter 
at  Court.  His  patronage  declined  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Van  Dyck,  and  during  the  Parliamentary 
wars  he  migrated  to  Holland,  finally  settling  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  died  during  or  before 
1664.  His  portraits  include  those  of  Charles  I., 
at  Chatsworth;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at 
Welbeck  Abbey ;  John  ^Milton  as  a  boy,  in  private 
possession,  London;    "The  ^Magistrates,"  Hague 
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Museum.    Other  examples  are  in  the  museums  of 
Dresden,  Brunswick,  Rotterdam,  and  Lille. 

JANSSENS  VAN  NUYSSEN,  van  noi'sen, 
Abraham  (1575-1632).  An  eminent  Flemish 
painter,  born  in  Antwerp,  where,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  became  the  pupil  of  Jan  Snellinck. 
He  was  admitted  as  a  master  into  the  Guild  of 
Saint  Luke  in  IGOl,  was  its  dean  in  lGOO-07,  and 
then  visited  Italy.  A  contemporary  of  Rubens, 
he  ranks  next  to  him  among  the  Flemish  masters 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  as  a  color- 
ist,  and  occasionally  surpasses  him  in  the  correct 
drawing  of  his  figures.  Torchlight  and  other  ar- 
tificial effects  were  treated  by  him  with  excep- 
tional skill.  Of  his  biblical,  allegorical,  and 
mythological  subjects  there  are  in  the  Antwerp 
Museum  a  "Madonna,"  an  "Adoration  of  the 
Magi,"  and  "Scaldis"  (an  allegorical  represen- 
tation of  the  river  god  of  the  Scheldt)  ;  in  the 
Brussels  Museum,  "Old  Age  Resting  on  Faith 
and  Hope;"  in  the  Cassel  Gallery,  "Diana  and 
Nymphs  Watched  by  Satyrs;"  in  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum, "Vertumnus  and  Pomona"  and  "Meleager 
and  Atalanta;"  and  in  the  Vienna  Museum,  "Ve- 
nus and  Adonis"  and  "Day  and  Night."  His 
finest  productions,  however,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
churches  of  Flanders,  notably  an  "Entombment" 
and  "Madonna  with  Saints,"  in  the  Church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Antwerp,  and  an  "Ecee  Homo" 
and  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Saint  Bavon  at  Ghent. 

JAN'UA'RIUS,  Saint.  A  martyr  of  the 
Christian  faith  under  Diocletian,  and  patron 
saint  of  Naples.  He  was  Bishop  of  Benevento, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  by  beheading  at  Puteoli. 
His  day  is  September  19th.  His  body  is  pre- 
served at  Naples  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral, 
and  in  a  chapel  of  the  same  church  are  also  pre- 
served the  head  of  the  martyr  and  two  phials 
{ampullw)  said  to  contain  his  blood.  This  blood 
is  affirmed  to  possess  the  property  of  becoming 
liquid  whenever  brought  near  the  head.  Should 
it  fail  to  do  so,  the  event  is  considered  a  bad 
omen  by  the  people. 

JANUARY.     See  Calendar. 

JA'NUS.  An  ancient  and  important  Roman 
god,  whose  name  was  invoked  at  the  beginning  of 
all  religious  ceremonies.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  and  its  original  meaning,  two  theories  are 
prominent.  One  considers  it  a  further  formation 
from  the  root  dju,  djav,  djev,  by  the  addition  of 
-an,  djav-an;  as  we  have  Zei5s  and  Zdv  in  Greek, 
so  we  have  lovis  and  lanus  in  Latin ;  but  while 
in  Greek  the  differentiation  in  form  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  lead  to  the  growth  of  two  separate  di- 
vinities, among  the  Romans  the  separation  was 
complete.  He  is  thus  the  god  of  the  light  and 
heaven,  a  sun-god  according  to  some,  and  this 
origin  certainly  agrees  well  with  his  high  place 
among  the  gods,  and  many  features  of  his  cult. 
The  other  view  connects  the  name  of  the  god 
with  ianus  and  iamia,  and  considers  him  as  the 
god  of  the  entrance  and  door,  whether  of  city  or 
house,  as  Vesta  is  the  goddess  of  the  hearth.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  many  Roman 
gods,  and  explains  the  peculiar  natiire  of  the  spe- 
cial shrine  of  Janus,  the  ianus  geminus  which 
formed  an  entrance  to  the  Forum.  This  shrine  was 
simply  two  parallel  arched  gateways  connected  by 
side  walls,  and  furnished  with  gates.  The  tradition 
of  later  times  declared  that  King  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  had  built  the  shrine  and  ordained  that  the 


gates  should  be  closed  only  in  time  of  peace,  and 
that  only  once  (in  B.C.  235)  between  Numa  and 
Augustus,  who  closed  them  three  times  during 
his  reign,  had  such  a  time  been  known.  If  the 
custom  really  existed  from  early  times,  its  origin 
is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  belief  that 
the  lanus  Gem  inns  was  the  entrance  to  the  sacred 
hearth,  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  bad  omen  to  close  these  gates  upon  the  ab- 
sent warriors.  Janus  is  preeminently  a  god  of 
the  beginnings,  and  therefore  invoked  at  the  open- 
ing of  each  prayer.  To  him  as  well  as  to  Juno 
offerings  seem  to  have  been  made  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  and  his  festival,  the  Agonium,  on 
January  9th,  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  reli- 
gious year.  The  rex  sacrorum  was  the  special 
priest  of  Janus,  and  therefore  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  priests.  The  double-faced  head  of 
the  god  appears  on  the  Roman  as  of  the  early 
coinage,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  is  the  earliest 
representation  of  the  god.  In  later  times  his 
image',  with  the  double  face,  was  set  up  under  the 
arch  in  the  Forum.  Janus,  though  so  ancient 
and  important  in  the  ritual,  seems  to  have  played 
but  a  small  part  in  the  popular  religion ;  his 
cult  is  not  proved  to  have  existed  in  early  times 
outside  of  Rome,  and  votive  inscriptions  are 
very  rare.  There  are  traces  of  a  goddess  Jana, 
the  feminine  parallel  to  Janus,  but  she  never  be- 
came prominent   in  the   State  religion. 

JANUS  QUAD'RIFRONS,  Arch  of.  An 
arched  passage  on  the  Forum  Boarium  at  Rome. 
It  has  four  fagades  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
second  story,  now  destroyed.  Its  erection  is  as- 
signed to  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  it  appears 
to  have  served  as  a  sort  of  exchange. 

JANVIER,  jjin'vl-a,  Thomas  Allibone  (1849 
— ).  An  American  journalist  and  novelist,  bom 
in  Philadelphia.  With  a  public-school  education, 
he  began  newspaper  work  in  his  native  city  in 
1870,  and  continued  it  till  1881,  when  he  went 
to  spend  several  years  in  Colorado,  New  and  Old 
Mexico,  sojourns  which  left  their  impression 
upon  his  literary  work.  A  well-known  writer  of 
short  stories,  Janvier  is  specially  skilled  in  the 
delineation  of  the  picturesque  foreign  life  of  New 
York,  where  he  lived  in  1884-94.  His  publi- 
cations include:  Color  Studies  (1885);  The 
Mexican  Guide  (1887);  The  Aztec  Treasure 
House  (1890)  ;  Stories  of  Old  Neio  Spain  (1891)  ; 
Tlie  Uncle  of  an  Angel,  and  Other  Stories 
(1891);  An  Embassy  to  Provence  (1893);  In 
Old  Neil)  York  (1894);  hi  the  Sargasso  Sea 
(1898)  ;  The  Passing  of  Thomas,  and  Other  Sto- 
ries (1900)  ;  and  In  Great  Waters  (1901).— His 
sister,  Margaret  Thoaison  Janvier  (1844 — ), 
was  born  in  New  Orleans.  She  wrote  under  the 
pen-name  'jMargaret  Vandergrift'  many  juveniles, 
among  which  are  nameworthv:  Under  the  Dog 
Star  (1881);  The  Absent-Minded  Fairy,  and 
Other  Verses  (1883)  ;  The  Dead  Doll,  and  Other 
Verses   (1888). 

JA'OK  (name  among  the  Kamtchadales).  A 
large,  edible  sculpin  {Myoxocephalus  jaoh) , 
which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  useful 
fishes  of  both  shores  of  Bering  Sea.  It  is  about 
two  feet  long,  reddish  above  and  white  beneath. 
It  is  very  active,  has  extraordinary  tenacity  of 
life,  and  is  extensively  caught  and  smoke-cured 
by  the  Kamtchadales,  who  call  it  *jaok,'  and 
Koriaks,  whose  name  for  it  is  'i  laal;'  while  the 
coast  Russians  call  it  'ramsha.' 
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JAPAN,  in  Japanese  NIPPON,  or  NIHON. 

An  empire  consisting  ol  a  cluiin  of  islands  Iving 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  extending 
from  latitude  21"  48'  to  50°  56'  N.,  and  from 
longitude  11!)°  20'  to  156°  32'  E.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  most  northern  islands  of  the 
Philippine  group  by  the  Bashi  Channel;  from 
L'hina  by  the  Formosa  Channel,  70  to  100  miles 
wide;  from  Korea  by  Broughton  Channel,  less 
ihan  25  miles  in  width;  from  the  Russian  island 
of  Saghalin  by  La  P^rouse  Strait,  25  miles  wide, 
and  from  Kamtchatka  by  the  Kurile  Strait; 
while  the  wide,  somewhat  secluded  Sea  of  Japan 
lies  in  the  embrace  of  the  main  island  and  Yezo, 
on  the  south  and  east,  and  of  the  east  coast  of 
Korea  and  the  maritime  province  of  Siberian 
Manchuria  on  the  west  and  north. 

Japan  is  the  name  by  which  the  country  is 
known  to  foreigners,  but  in  Japan  itself  Nippon 
or  Xihon  i$  used,  sometimes  with  the  syllable 
Dai  ('Great')  prefixed  to  it,  and  occasionally  also 
Te  Koka  ('Empire'  or  'Imperial') .  so  that  in 
its  most  expanded  form  the  name  is  Te  Kokiu  Dai 
Nippon  (or  Nihon),  that  is.  'The  Empire  of 
Great  Japan.'  The  name  Nihon  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  about  the  year  670.  Down  to  that 
time  Vamato  was  the  name,  from  the  province 
adjoining  Kioto,  in  which  Jimmu  Tenno  (b.c. 
660)  and  the  early  mikados  ruled.  The  Chinese 
have  long  known  the  country  as  Jih-pun-Kicoh, 
cr  'Sun-origin  Kingdom.' 

The  islands  of  which  the  Empire  is  composed 
are  said  to  nimiber  nearly  4000,  but  of  these 
only  about  500  are  inhabited  or  have  a  coast- 
line of  over  one  ri,  or  about  2.44  miles.  The 
remaining  islands  are  mere  rocks,  sometimes 
covered  with  vegetation,  as  for  example  the  808 
tiny  islets  of  the  Bay  of  Sendai.  collectively 
known  as  Matsusbima,  or  'Pine  Islands.'  The 
chief  islands  are  five  in  number :  ( 1 )  The  Hondo, 
or  'Main  Island.'  sometimes  also  designated  as 
Honshiu.  or  'the  Mainland,'  and  formerly  but 
incorrectly  named  Xippon,  a  name  which  can  be 
applied  only  to  the  whole  country.  It  has  an 
area  of  14.492  square  ri  (the  square  ri  being 
equal  to  5.955  square  miles).  In  shape  it  is  an 
irregular  crescent,  its  concave  side  forming  the 
southeastern  boundary  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Its 
greatest  breadth  is  less  than  200  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  Yezo.  on  the  north,  by  Tsugaru 
Strait,  10  miles  in  width  (through  which  runs  a 
strong  current  from  the  Sea  of  Japan) ,  and  from 
the  eastern  part  of  Shikoku,  on  the  southwest, 
by  Kii  Channel.  (2)  Shikoku,  with  an  area 
of  1151  square  ri,  lying  south  of  the  western 
part  of  Hondo,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
beautiful  land-locked  but  shallow  channel, 
studded  with  islets,  known  to  foreigners  as  the 'In- 
land Sea,'  but  to  the  Japanese  by  different  names 
in  different  parts  of  its  length.  (3)  Kiushiu, 
with  an  area  of  2311  square  ri,  separated  by  the 
narrow  Strait  of  Shimonoseki  from  tne  western 
point  of  Hondo,  and  lying  to  the  west  of  Shikoku, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  Bungo  Channel. 
(4)  Yezo.  an  irregular  four-cornered  island,  with 
an  area  of  5056  square  ri.  lying  north  of  the 
main  island,  with  one  long  arm  or  corner  stretch- 
ing north  to  Siberia,  and  one  reaching  northeast 
to  the  Kurile  Islands.  (5)  Formosa  (q.v.),with 
an  area  of  2253  square  ri,  lying  off  the  coast  of 
China.  The  other  considerable  islands  or  groups 
of  islands  are  Sado  and  Oki,  in  the  Sea  of  .Japan, 
with  a  combined  area  of  75  square  ri;  the  island 


of  Awaji,  lying  off  the  mouth  of  Osaka  Bay  and 
between  the  main  island  and  Shikoku,  area  36.69 
square  ri;  and  Iki  and  Tsushima,  lying  between 
Kiushiu  and  Korea,  and  having  an  area  of  52.50 
square  ri,  or  with  their  six  adjacent  islands, 
53.25  square  ri;  lastly,  the  "Seven  Islands,'  which 
are  found  off  the  promontory  of  Idzu. 

The  first  three  of  the  large  islands,  viz.  Hondo, 
Shikoku,  and  Kiushiu,  with  their  adjacent  isl- 
ands, together  with  Sado,  Okl,  Awaji,  Iki,  and 
Tsushima,  with  their  adjacent  islands,  constitute 
Ov-ashima,  or  'Old  Japan.'  With  the  55  islands 
of  the  Loo-choo  group  and  the  20  of  the  Bonin 
group  added,  there  is  formed  Japan  proper — 
Yezo,  with  its  12  adjacent  islands,  the  32  islands 
of  the  Kurile  group,  and  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 
dores, with  their  numerous  adjacent  islands  being 
regarded  merely  as  colonial  possessions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  different  con- 
stituent members  of  the  Empire — the  chief  isl- 
ands with  the  number  of  adjacent  islands,  the 
length  of  coast -line  of  the  various  groups,  and 
their  area  in  square  miles: 


Chief  Islands,  CoABT-LiifB,  akd  Abei.  of  the 

EVIPIBE 

JaPAXCSB 

CHIEF  I8LAXD8 

Adjacent 
islands 

Coaet^Iine 
in  miles 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

16oV, 
7«4 
150 

i 

5,930.13 

1,628.29 

4,506.33 

130.05 

185.36 

87,771.01 

Shikoku 

7,030.90 

Kiushia 

15,587.45 

Sado 

336.44 

Oki 

130.35 

Awaji 

Iki              

1 
1 

89.76 
90.89 

218.48 
51.39 

Tsnshima 

5 

603.17           366.30 

Total,  Old  Japan 

15,063.97    111.392.33 

Loo-choo  ^ronp,  55  islands.. 
Bonin  group,  20  islands 

768.74 
174.65 

934.40 
36.79 

Total,  Japan  proper 

16,047.36 

112,353.51 

Teio 

12 
47 

1,533.56 

30,143.61 

Kurile  group,  32  islands. 

1,496.33 

859.63 

96.67 

6.153.35 

13.418.04 

85.33 

Pescadores 

Tot^,  Japanese  Empire .. 

19,995.45 

163,153.74 

TopoGKAPHY.  Japan  is  a  land  of  high  moun- 
tains and  deep  valleys,  with  few  plains  of  any 
extent.  Its  scenery  is,  in  the  main,  pleasing 
rather  than  grand  or  sublime,  rounded  heights 
clad  with  forests,  or  with  the  verdure  of  a  re- 
markably luxuriant  vegetation  predominating, 
though  a  large  number  of  lofty,  more  or  less  shat- 
tered and  craggy  volcanic  peaks  are  found. 

The  level  land  lies  chiefly  along  the  lower 
courses  of  the  principal  rivers,  or  consists  of 
stretches  by  the  sea.shore,  or  of  plateaus  and  gentle 
slopes  along  the  feet  of  the  mountain  ranges.  The 
most  extensive  plains  are  those  which  border 
the  Ishikari  and  Tokachi  rivers  in  Yezo,  or 
stretch  along  the  seashore  at  Kushiro  and  Ne- 
muro.  In  the  northeast  section  of  Hondo  is  the 
Oshiu  plateau,  watered  by  the  swift-flowing  Kita- 
gami.  and  extending  over  portions  of  four  pro- 
vinces. In  the  central  region  is  that  of  the  Tone- 
gawa.  or  plain  of  the  Kwanto.  which  spreads 
into  the  provinces  of  Musashi,  Kodzuke.  Hitachi, 
and  Shimosa.  Next  comes  the  Kisoeawa.  which 
forms  part  of  Mino  and  Owari.  The  most  ex- 
tensive of  the  littoral  plains  is  found  in  Etchigo, 
along  the  lower  waters  of  the  Shinano  River. 
In  the  Five  Home  Provinces  are  several  compara- 
tively wide  plains  along  the  Yodo  and  Yamato 
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Rivers  and  their  feeders,  Avhile  in  Shikoku  flat 
lands  lie  along  the  Yoshino  Kiver  and  in  Kiushiu 
along  the  Chikugo.  In  Formosa  a  plain  20 
miles  wide,  expanding  toward  the  south,  lies 
between  the  mountains  and  the  western  coast. 

The  general  trend  of  the  mountain  systems  is 
along  the  longer  extension  of  the  islands — that  is, 
from  southwest  to  northeast,  or  from  south- 
southwest  to  north-northeast — but  in  several 
places  the  main  chains  are  intersected  by  other 
lofty  ridges,  running  in  a  general  way  from 
north  to  south,  as  in  Kiushiu,  Central  Hondo,  and 
Yezo.  It  is  at  these  points  that  the  greatest 
mountain  masses  and  the  most  imposing  scenery 
are  found.  In  Formosa,  also,  the  great  backbone 
of  the  island  extends  from  north  to  south,  several 
of  its  peaks  exceeding  in  height  those  of  Japan 
proper.  Beginning  with  the  volcanic  elevations 
of  the  Kurile  group,  which  form  a  line  of  32  step- 
ping-stones from  Kamtchatka  to  the  island  of 
Yezo,  a  range  of  trachytic  and  basaltic  rocks  is 
intersected  near  the  centre  of  Yezo  by  a  loftier 
and  more  massive  chain  composed  of  granite  and 
old  schists,  from  Cape  Soya  on  the  north  (a 
continuation  of  the  Saghalin  system ) ,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  tlie  Tokachi,  with  an  elevation 
of  8200  feet.  Farther  on  toward  the  southwest 
this  volcanic  Kurilian  range  merges  into  the 
west  coast  range  from  Cape  Soya,  and  is  marked 
by  some  remarkable  volcanoes,  the  most  noted 
though  not  the  highest  of  which  is  Komagatake, 
or  'Foal  Mountain'  ( a  name  of  common  occur- 
rence in  Japan),  with  a  height  of  nearly  4000 
feet.  Branching  into  two  lines  after  the  long 
western  arm  of  the  island  rounds  Volcano  Bay, 
these  mountains  reappear  on  the  main  island  in 
two  parallel  chains.  One,  the  Northern  Schist 
range,  separates  the  Valley  of  the  Kitagami 
River  from  the  Pacific;  the  other,  the  main 
chain,  continues  toward  the  southwest,  forms 
the  backbone  of  the  island  until  it  meets  the  great 
complex  of  massive  intersecting  ridges  which 
inclose  the  plateau  of  Shinano  (2550  feet  above 
the  sea),  and  occupies  the  central  portion  of 
the  main  island  where  it  is  widest.  It  sends 
out  important  branches  and  continuations  south- 
east through  the  Hakone  range  into  Idzu ;  south- 
west through  Yamato  and  Shikoku  to  Kiushiu; 
and  westerly  through  the  centre  of  Chiugoku  to 
Shimonoseki,  forming  in  its  course  the  dividing 
line  betM'een  the  group  of  provinces  known  as 
San-yodo  and  that  called  San-in-do. 

In  this  central  mountain  mass,  which  covers 
the  provinces  of  Kaga,  Etchiu,  Hida,  Shinshiu, 
Koshiu,  and  part  of  Kodzuke  are  found  the  lofti- 
est peaks  of  Japan  proper  (next  after  Fujiyama 
'the  Peerless,'  with  its  elevation  of  12,365  feet, 
which  soars  near  the  southeast  coast,  not  very  far 
from  Tokio).  They  also  offer  the  grandest  scen- 
ery, and  hence  are  frequently  called  the  'Japanese 
Alps.'  The  principal  summits  are:  Haku-san  in 
Kaga,  an  extinct  volcano,  with  a  height  of  8920 
feet;  Yariga-take, 10,000  feet,  in  Hida;  Gohonsha, 
the  highest  peak  of  theTate-yama  range,  9500  feet; 
Ko-ma-ga-take,  10,384  feet;  and  scores  of  others. 
Farther  north  in  the  Nikko  range  of  Shimotsuke 
is  Shirane-snn,  8580  feet;  Nantai-san,  8150  feet; 
and  farther  north  still,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Inawashiro,  is  Bandai-san.  6280  feet.  Thence  north- 
ward are  Gwassan.  6200  feet;  Gan-ju-san,  or  the 
Nambu-Fuji,  6500  feet ;  and  southward  along  the 
west  coast  from  Iwaki-san  or  Tsugaru-Fuji  (4500 
feet),  are  Cho-kai-san,  7800  feet,  Haguro-san,  and 


others,  each  as  a  rule  sacred  to  some  deity  and 
consequently  much  visited  by  pilgrims.  Snow 
covers  most  of  them  in  winter,  but,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  as,  for  example,  Haku-san  and  the  peaks 
of  the  great  mountain  masses  of  Sliinano  and 
Hida,  it  disappears  before  the  end  of  summer. 
Even  on  Fujiyama  only  patches  of  snow  remain 
from  year  to  year.  The  toge  or  passes  by  which 
these  mountains  are  crossed  are  comparatively 
low,  due  to  the  fact,  as  Rein  points  out,  that  ( 1 ) 
the  mountain  masses  of  primitive  crystalline 
rocks  and  schists  do  not  rise  very  higli,  and  that 
(2)  the  volcanic  formations,  which  have  in  so 
many  places  burst  through  and  overlain  them, 
seldom  form  long  or  very  high  ridges. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  in  Japan,  which  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  170  volcanoes,  most  of  them, 
however,  regarded  as  extinct,  some  merely  qui- 
escent, but  scores  still  active,  sending  forth 
smoke  and  steam,  or  serving  as  landmarks  at 
night  by  their  fiery  glow.  Among  the  more 
famous  A'olcanoes  still  reckoned  as  active  are 
Asama-yama,  in  Shinano :  Komaga-take  and  sev- 
eral others,  in  Yezo;  Chacha-take,  in  one  of  the 
Kuriles;  Shirane-yama,  in  the  Nikko  range; 
Mihara-yama,  on  Oshima  or  'Vries  Island,'  one 
of  the  'Seven  Islands,'  lying  off  the  promontory 
of  Idzu;  and  Suwa-shima,  in  Loo-choo.  As  late 
as  1888  Bandai-san  (q.v.)  was  in  a  state  of 
violent  eruption.  Earthquakes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  even  in  comparatively  recent 
times  some  have  been  very  disastrous.  The  line 
of  greatest  seismic  disturbance  extends  from  Loo- 
choo  through  Kiushiu  to  the  northeast.  On 
October  28,  1891,  occurred  an  earthquake,  felt 
in  six  provinces;  7279  persons  lost  their  lives, 
17,393  were  injured,  and  197,947  buildings  were 
utterly  destroyed. 

Thermal  springs  and  solfataras  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  In  Japan  proper,  the  former,  chiefly 
sulphur,  are  said  to  occur  in  388  different  locali- 
ties, and  almost  all  are  much  patronized  by  the 
natives.  The  chief  are  Kusatsu  and  Ikao,  in  Kod- 
zuke ;  Yumoto,  at  the  foot  of  Shirane-yama,  in 
the  Nikko  range;  and  Enoyu  on  Kirishima-yama, 
in  Kiushiu.  Chalybeate  springs,  both  hot  and 
cold,  are  also  found.  The  solfataras  are  well 
exemplified  by  the  Ojigoku  and  Ko-jigoku,  or 
'Great  and  Little  Hells,'  of  the  Hakone  range. 

Hydrography.  Owing  to  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  country,  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  islands,  Japan  cannot  boast  of  long  rivers,  no 
part  being  farther  distant  from  the  sea  than 
about  100  miles.  Yet  the  country  is  well  watered. 
Every  valley  has  its  stream  or  its  stream- 
let, and  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  scenery 
is  the  rush  of  the  numerous  waters,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  waterfalls,  while  the  swiftness  and 
torrential  character  of  many  of  the  streams  pre- 
sent grave  problems  to  the  engineer  engaged  in 
railway  constrtiction  or  bridge-building.  The 
largest  river  in  the  Empire  is  the  Ishikari,  in 
Yezo,  which  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  after 
a  course  of  407  miles.  On  the  main  island,  the 
three  great  kawa,  or  rivers,  are  the  Shinanogawa, 
the  Tonegawa,  and  the  Kisogawa.  The  Shinano 
rises  in  the  province  of  that  name,  has  a 
course  of  320  miles,  and  flows  northwest  into 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  Kitagami,  in  the  north- 
east, has  a  course  of  122  miles,  and  flows  south- 
east into  the  Bay  of  Sendai.  The  Tonegawa 
rises  in  Kodzuke,  traverses  the  plain  of  Kwanto, 
and  enters  the  Pacific  near  Tokio,  after  a  course 
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of  170  miles.  The  tliird  great  rivor  is  the  Kiso- 
gawa,  whidi  pursues  a  devious  course  from  Shi- 
nano,  and  falls  into  the  Pacific.  Another  im- 
portant river  is  the  Ten-riu,  which  rises  in  Lake 
Suwa  and  Hows  south  for  135  miles  to  the  Pacific. 
Other  rivers  are  the  Sumida,  llowing  Uirough 
Tokio  into  the  Gulf  of  Yedo,  and  the  Yodogawa, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Biwa,  which  enters  Osaka 
Bay.  They  are  all  swift,  and  spread  out  greatly 
when  they  leave  the  mountains. 

Japan  has  few  lakes  of  any  great  extent.  Sev- 
eral shallow  sheets  of  water  are  found  in  Yezo, 
and  along  both  the  east  and  the  west  sides  of 
Hondo  or  Main  Island,  but  they  are  of  little  con- 
sequence as  lakes,  and  have  little  beauty.  The 
largest  and  most  noted  is  Lake  Omi,  better 
known  as  Biwa-ko  (Ko-lake)  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  in  shape  to  the  Chinese  guitar 
(p'l-pa).  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Province 
of  Omi,  at  no  great  distance  from  Kioto  (q.v.), 
and  is  much  visited  by  tourists  on  account  of  its 
'Eight  Beauties.'  It  is  37  miles  long  and  12  miles 
wide  at  the  widest  part,  and  has  an  area  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Lake  Geneva  in  Switzerland. 
Northeast  of  this,  in  the  Province  of  Shinano,  is 
Suwa  Lake,  the  source  of  the  Ten-riu-gawa,  2600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  winter  it  is 
covered  with  ice  more  than  a  foot  thick.  Farther 
north,  in  the  Nikko  Mountains,  is  the  beautiful 
Chiuzen-ji,  at  the  foot  of  Xantai-san,  with  an 
area  of  nearly  18  square  miles,  and  situated  4375 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  of  great  depth,  and 
contains  no  fish.  Farther  north  still  is  Ina- 
wa3hiro,near  Bandai-san.with  an  area  of  perhaps 
00  square  miles,  and  situated  about  1840  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  aboimds  in  fish  and  is  said 
never  to  be  frozen  over.  Its  outlet  is  the  Ika- 
no-gawa,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  near 
Xiigata.  Another  well-known  lake  is  that  of 
Hakone,  about  50  miles  west  of  Yokohama.  It 
is  said  to  fill  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano, 
at  an  elevation  of  2300  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is 
about  10  miles  long,  and  is  of  unknown  depth. 
Its  outlet  is  the  Haya-gawa,  and  by  a  tunnel  at 
one  end  it  supplies  water  for  irrigating  the  rice- 
fields  of  17  villages  on  the  plain  to  the  west. 

Climate.  Stretching  as  the  Empire  does 
through  nearly  30  degrees  of  latitude,  climatic 
conditions  vary  widely  in  difTerent  parts.  In 
the  Loo-choo  group  subtropical  conditions  pre- 
vail ;  the  heat  is  grent.  and  snow  and  ice  are 
never  seen.  In  the  Kurile  Islands,  on  the  other 
hand,  snow  and  ice  never  entirely  disappear,  the 
sea  freezes  over  in  winter,  and  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  pass  from  one  island  to  the  other  on 
the  ice.  Omitting  Loo-choo,  the  Bonin  Islands, 
and  Formosa,  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
country  that  is  entirely  free  from  snow  in  winter. 
It  is  heaviest  in  Y>zo.  and  along  that  part  of 
the  main  island  which  lies  between  the  great 
mountains  (which  form  its  backbone)  and  the 
Sea  of  Japan ;  and  so  deeply  does  it  cover  the 
country  that  in  many  places,  especially  north  of 
the  Shinano,  Hida  range,  the  inhabitants  have 
recourse  to  continuous  porticoes  or  snow-sheds 
along  the  streets  to  aflFord  passageway.  To  the 
south  and  east  of  this  region  the  snow  is  some- 
what less  heavy,  and  the  winter  is  milder,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  warm  current  known  as 
the  Kuroshiwo  (q.v).  Seldom  does  more  than  a 
few  inches  of  snow  fall  in  Tokio  and  Yokohama, 
though  Fujiyama,  only  60  miles  distant,  is  cov- 
ered to  its  base.    The  winter  temperature  hardly 


ever  goes  below  22  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  there 
are  not  more  than  three  or  four  frosty  diiys 
during  the  whole  winter.  Kiushiu,  Shikoku,  San- 
yo-do, and  Tokaido  are  warm,  and  snow  sel- 
dom lies  except  on  the  higher  mountains.  The 
wind  is  northerly  and  dr^'  and  the  air  bracing. 
The  exceptional  conditions  which  prevail  in  Yezo 
are  due  largely  to  the  cold  c  rrcnt — the  Oya- 
shiwo — and  to  the  strong  northeast  winds  which 
sweep  down  upon  it  from  the  ice-fields  of  Siberia. 

The  southwest  monsoon  brings^  with  it  a  hot, 
moist  summer.  The  rainfall  is* great,  and  the 
heat  is  considerable,  much  greater  than  in  cor- 
responding latitudes  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  rainfall  is  heaviest  in  June  and  September. 
The  annual  fall  in  Yokohama  is  about  70  inches; 
in  Nagasaki,  7IV2;  in  Tokio,  65.4;  in  Hakodate  it 
is  only  57.2.  It  is  the  great  humidity  which 
some  of  these  figures  imply,  coupled  with  a  tem- 
perature which  may  rise  in  summer  to  95  degrees 
or  96  degrees  Fahrenheit,  as  in  Tokio  and  Yoko- 
hama, that  causes  so  much  discomfort,  and  sends 
to  the  mountain  all  who  can  get  away.  Y'et,  as 
comparetl  with  many  places  on  the  mainland  of 
China,  Japan  is  a  verj'  pleasant  summering  place. 
There  is  a  well-equipped  and  well-managed 
Weather  Bureau,  with  74  meteorological  stations. 

Flora.  The  flora  of  Japan  is  exceedingly  rich 
in  variety,  and  its  luxuriance  is  in  keeping  with 
the  warmth  and  the  moisture  of  the  Japanese 
summer.  In  1876  Franchet  and  Savatier  enume- 
rated no  fewer  than  2743  species  of  phaneroga- 
mous and  the  higher  cryptogamous  plants,  dis- 
tributed among  1035  genera.  Since  then  the 
number  has  been  increased  to  over  3000.  The 
ferns  are  represented  by  43  species,  the  sedge 
family*  by  168,  and  the  Ericaceae  by  76.  In  the 
plains  one  meets  with  pimpernel,  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  blue-bells,  eye-bright,  various  kinds  of 
violets,  the  gladiolus  or  sword-lily,  and  many 
si)ecies  of  iris,  hemerocallis,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
characteristically  Japanese  Lespedeza  striata,  or 
'Japan  clover,'  with  its  minute  purple  flower,  now 
well  known  throughout  the  Southern  United 
States,  having  been  introduced  accidentally  about 
1840,  perhaps  in  tea-chests.  In  April  the  hill- 
sides of  Japan  are  ablaze  with  azaleas. 

Among  trees,  evergreens,  of  which  there  are 
said  to  be  150  varieties,  predominate.  Savatier 
enumerates  41  species  of  Coniferse  alone.  One  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  Japanese  trees  is  the 
sugi,  or  'Japanese  cedar'  {Cryptomeria  japo- 
fiica),  which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  150 
feet.  It  is  a  favorite  in  temple  grounds,  and  is 
freqxiently  seen  lining  the  highways,  but  more 
particularly  the  approaches  to  some  sacred  place, 
as  along  the  great  avenue  (nearly  50  miles  in 
length)  leading  to  the  tomb  of  lyeyasu  at  Nikko 
(q.v.).  Another  beautiful  temple-tree  is  the 
Icho  {Salisburia  adiantifolia)  or  'maiden-hair* 
tree.  A  fine  specimen,  said  to  be  1000  years  old, 
stands  near  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  of  Ha- 
chiman  at  Kamakura. 

The  cypress  and  the  yew.  firs  of  different  kinds, 
the  box,  the  holly,  and  the  myrtle  aboxmd.  The 
mulberry-tree,  the  tea-plant,  the  lacquer-tree 
{Rhus  remicifera) ,  the  camphor-tree,  and  many 
species  of  bamboo  not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  but  are  of  great  economic  value. 
Among  deciduous  trees  are  the  oak  (20  sp)ecies), 
the  maple  (24  speciesK  beeches,  alders,  the  ash, 
the  horse-chestnut,  the  birch,  and  17  species  of 
willow.    The  hinoki,   or   'fire-cypress,'   is  much 
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prized  in  the  making  of  lacquer-ware;  the  heya- 
ki,  or  Japanese  elm  (Planera  japonica),  in  cabi- 
net work;  and  the  box  for  combs.  The  hajimo-ki, 
or  wax-tree,  grows  profusely  on  the  hillsides  and 
round  the  edges  of  the  cultivated  fields  in  Kiu- 
shiu,  and  the  cocoa-tree,  the  banyan-tree,  and  the 
banana  flourish  in  Loo-choo  and  the  Bonins.  The 
bud  and  leaves  of  the  ornamental  kiri,  or  Pau- 
lownia  imperialis,  form  the  badge  of  the  Mikado. 
Among  the  climbing  and  twining  plants  are  the 
Hydrangea  cordifolia,  several  species  of  climbing 
magnolia,  whose  coils  run  from  right  to  left,  the 
Akebia  quinata,  the  Clematis  japonica,  and  the 
wistaria,  which  blossom  in  June.  The  plum  blos- 
soms in  February ;  the  cherry  in  April.  The  tree- 
peony  flowers  about  the  first  of  May,  lotuses  fill 
the  castle  moats  and  canals  in  August,  and  in 
November  the  chrysanthemum  is  the  occasion  of 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Japanese  flower  festi- 
vals. Of  the  fruits  the  grape  is  the  best,  and 
those  from  the  Province  of  Kai  are  most  esteemed. 
(See  KoFU.)  The  kaki,  or  persimmon,  comes 
later  in  the  year,  and  is  a  very  luscious  fruit; 
the  oranges  grown  in  Kiushiu  are  also  good.  The 
pear  is  woody  and  worthless.  All  attempts  at 
introducing  English  and  other  pears  have  invari- 
ably proved  unsuccessful.  But  the  apple  is  now 
cultivated  with  good  results  in  Yezo.  The  straw- 
berry has  been  successfully  introduced.  The 
loquat  comes  in  April. 

Fauna.  This  is  not  as  rich  as  the  flora,  yet 
the  country  can  boast  of  at  least  150  species  of 
mammals,  359  of  birds,  300  of  reptiles  and  batra- 
chians,  a  great  number  of  kinds  of  fishes,  of  which 
358  species  were  described  by  Siebold.  Also  over 
1200  species  of  mollusca  are  mentioned  in  the 
books;  and,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  26 
kinds  of  sea-urchins,  and  12  species  of  star-fishes 
are  found.  At  the  head  of  the  mammals  stands 
the  red-cheeked  saru  or  monkey  (Inuus  specio- 
sus) ,  which  lends  its  name  as  a  qualifier  to  the 
name  of  many  a  place  and  plant,  and  whose  flesh 
is  esteemed  a  delicacy.  The  saru  is  sometimes 
found  as  far  north  as  the  forty-first  parallel  of 
latitude,  where  in  winter  snow  often  lies  15  to 
20  feet  deep,  and  the  thermometer  registers  many 
degrees  below  zero.  Among  the  10  species  of 
cheiroptera  peculiar  to  the  country  are  several 
bats,  and  of  the  insect-eaters  are  thie  mugura,  or 
Japanese  mole,  and  several  kinds  of  shrew-mouse. 
The  hedgehog  is  unknown.  The  carnivora  include 
three  species  of  bear — the  common  black  bear 
(Urstis  japonieus) ,  the  'red  bear,'  also  called  the 
great  bear  ( Ursus  ferox) ,  much  reverenced  by  the 
Ainos,  and  the  ice-ljear  (  Ursus  maritimus) ,  an  in- 
voluntary visitor  brought  to  Yezo  and  the  Kuriles 
by  the  Arctic  current.  The  tanulci,  or  badger, 
sometimes  called  the  'bamboo  bear,'  whose  flesh 
is  eaten,  occurs  everywhere.  The  tiger  is  known 
only  from  Chinese  literature  and  art,  while  the 
wolf  of  the  country,  known  as  Yama-inu,  or 
'mountain  dog,'  is  not  numerous.  The  fox  is 
found  everywhere  and,  like  the  monkey  and  the 
badger,  plays  a  very  important  part  in  folk-lore 
and  the  superstitions  of  the  country.  (See  Fox.) 
Among  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  the  martin, 
the  fish-otter,  the  sea-otter,  and  the  itachi,  or 
weasel.  Rodents  are  numerous  and  include  two 
species  of  ki-nedzumi  ('tree-rats')  or  squirrels, 
two  flying  squirrels,  and  rats,  which  are  so  nu- 
merous and  so  much  of  a  pest  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  offered  rewards  for  their  exter- 
mination.   The  common  house-mouse  is  unknown. 


Hares  exist  everyAvhere.    Two  species  of  deer  are 
found. 

The  avifauna  includes  many  species  which 
are  familiar  in  the  Old  World,  showing  very 
slight  differences  in  color  and  size,  as  for  instance 
the  robin,  the  cuckoo,  the  woodpecker,  the  ice- 
bird,  the  hoopoo,  and  the  jay.  The  cuckoo,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  common.  The  sparrow,  the 
house-swallow,  and  the  thrush  are  the  commonest 
and  most  numerous.  Eagles,  falcons,  and  kites 
are  seen,  as  well  as  the  wood-chat,  the  magpie, 
and  the  Korean  raven.  There  are  several  species 
of  singing  birds,  but  the  uguisu,  or  Japanese 
nightingale,  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Blackbirds 
and  the  singing  thrushes  are  absent.  There  are 
two  species  of  kiji,  or  pheasant:  the  Phasianus 
versicolor,  called  yama  dori,  or  'mountain-bird,' 
by  the  Japanese,  and  the  copper  pheasant,  or 
Phasianus  Soemmering.  Wild  pigeons  abound 
and  quail  and  snipe  are  fairly  abundant.  The 
wild  duck  and  geese  also  furnish  many  a  shot 
for  the  sportsman.  The  crane  and  the  silver 
heron  are  the  most  popular  of  the  waders.  The 
former,  the  symbol  of  longevity,  has  a  prominent 
place  in  Japanese  art.  The  latter  faithfully 
keeps  company  with  the  peasant  in  the  rice-fields 
all  summer. 

The  mamushi  (Trigonocephalus  blomhofi)  is 
the  only  poisonous  snake  of  the  eight  species 
found  in  Japan  proper.  Another,  called  the  habu, 
exists  in  Loo-choo.  The  mamushi,  skinned  and 
cooked,  is  used  as  a  'nerve-strengthening'  food. 
Four  sea-snakes  make  their  way  to  the  southern 
islands  in  summer.  Of  the  three  species  of  lizard 
one,  the  ya-mori,  or  'house-warden,'  frequents 
dwellings  and  is  an  expert  fly-catcher.  Marine 
turtles,  of  which  there  are  three  species,  are  most 
numerous  in  the  Bonin  Islands.  The  kame,  a 
river  tortoise,  another  symbol  of  longevity,  is 
one  of  the  four  supernatural  creatures  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  mythology.  It  is  found  as  far 
north  as  Yezo,  but  is  not  common.  There  are 
several  species  of  frogs  and  toads,  but  they  differ 
little  from  those  found  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  mountain  newt  {Lacerta  japonica),  when 
boiled  and  dried,  enriches  the  Japanese  pharma- 
copoeia as  a  vermifuge.  The  most  remarkable  of 
this  class  is  the  'giant  salamander,'  extinct  else- 
where, bvit  still  found  in  the  rivers.  It  is  some- 
times captured  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh. 

Insects  are  exceedingly  numerous,  both  in  spe- 
cies and  individuals,  and  include  many  beautiful 
beetles,  137  species  of  butterflies,  and  over  100 
species  of  moths.  There  are  several  large  silk- 
moths,  but  only  two  are  used  in  the  silk  industry. 
Except  in  the  mountains  the  mosquito  is  very 
troublesome,  and  rivals  the  flea  in  persistency, 
but  not  in  numbers.  Flies  are  found  everywhere, 
but  are  most  numerous  in  the  silkworm-breeding 
localities.  Ants  are  luimerous  and  troublesome, 
and  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  cicadas  abound. 
Scorpions  exist,  but  are  said  to  be  non-poisonous. 
Geolooy  and  Mineral  Resources.  Soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  country  the  Government  seems 
to  have  realized  the  desirability  of  exploiting  its 
mineral  resources,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
very  extensive  and  of  great  value.  To  this  end 
geologists  and  mining  engineers  were  engaged 
abroad,  and  to  them — Pumpelly,  Lyinan,  and 
others — as  well  as  to  the  explorations  and  obser- 
vations of  later  geologists  and  travelers — Richt- 
hofen,   Milne,   Naumann,   Rein,   and   Wada — the 
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world  is  indebted  for  its  still  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  geology  of  Japan. 

The  backbone  of  the  country  consists  of  meta- 
morphic  rooks — guei-^s,  crj'stalline  schists,  serpen- 
tine, and  marble — which  are  discovered  every- 
where in  great  masses,  but  are  best  studied  in 
Shikoku.  Overlying  these  are  thick  Paleozoic 
strata — probably  of  the  Silurian  or  Devonian 
formation— consisting  of  clay-slate,  graywacke, 
quartzite,  and  limestone.  The  Carboniferous  for- 
mation is  represented  by  limestone,  and  by  the 
coal-measures  of  Yezo.  The  Permian  seems  to 
be  entirely  unrepresented  in  Yezo,  but  Rein  seems 
to  have  found  indications  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
lower  New  Red  Sandstones  on  the  main  island. 
Mesozoic  strata  of  the  Jurassic  formation  exist 
in  Kaga,  while  the  Cretaceous  formation  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  coal-measures  of  Takashima,  by 
the  gray-white  granular  and  micaceous  sand- 
stones of  that  \ncinity,  and  in  Yezo  by  certain 
Cretaceous  clays.  Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary 
conglomerates,  sandstone,  clay-slate,  peat,  strati- 
fied volcanic  tuffs  rich  in  coal,  lignite,  and  fossil 
plants,  fringe  the  country  in  many  places.  The 
oldest  eruptions  were  of  granite,  which  is  very 
widespread. 

Japan  is  not  specially  rich  in  minerals,  con- 
trary to  the  views  expressed  by  early  geologists. 
Iron  and  coal  are  the  most  plentiful ;  next  come 
copper  and  antimony,  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
graphite,  and  petroleum.  The  Japanese  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  useful 
or  even  the  precious  metals  until  after  contact 
with  the  Chinese  and  the  incoming  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  letters,  and  religion  from  China.  Silver 
was  first  discovered  and  worked  in  the  year  674, 
copper  in  698,  and  ten  years  later,  in  imitation 
of  the  Chinese  'cash.'  a  copper  coinage  was  in- 
troduced, a  fact  commemorated  in  the  name  of 
the  reign  in  which  this  occurred — Wa-do  ('Japa- 
nese Copper*)  (708-714).  Gold  was  discovered  in 
749.  The  lodestone  had  become  known  somewhat 
earlier — in  713. 

Coal  is  found  in  many  places,  from  Formosa  to 
Y'ezo.  The  best  is  that  of  Takashima  (where  the 
seams  are  14  feet  thick  and  extend  under  the 
sea),  Karatsu,  Miike,  and  other  places  in  the 
island  of  Kiushiu;  at  Kelung  (q.v.)  in  Formosa; 
and  at  Poronai  in  Y'ezo.  In  1899  the  output  (ex- 
clusive of  that  of  Formosa)  was  6.721,798  tons. 
As  already  indicated,  most  of  it  belongs  to  the 
Tertiary  formations.  Iron  is  found  chiefly  as 
magnetic  iron  ore.  the  chief  ore  of  the  Japanese 
iron  industry,  and.  as  iron-sand,  exists  in  nearly 
all  the  provinces.  In  1899  the  production 
amounted  to  50,930,553  pounds.  Copper  seems 
to  have  been  plentiful  from  the  very  first.  It  is 
said  that  from  1609  to  1858  no  less  than  533.- 
332,000  pounds  were  exported  by  the  Dutch.  The 
product  in  1899  amounted  to  53.601,019  pounds. 
Three  silver  ores  are  found,  besides  galena.  The 
first  discovery  of  silver  was  on  the  island  of  Tsu- 
shima, half-way  between  Kiushiu  and  Korea.  It 
is  now  worked  in  many  places  in  Shikoku.  and  in 
Hondo  from  Settsu  to  Mutsu  in  the  north.  In 
1899  the  product  amounted  to  1.808,944  ounces. 

Gold  exists  chiefly  (1)  in  the  alluvial  sands 
and  gravels  of  Osumi,  in  Kiushiu,  and  at  several 
places  in  Y'ezo;  and  (2)  in  auriferous  quartz  in 
Satsuma,  Koshin,  Rikuchiu  in  Hondo,  and  at 
Aikawa,  on  the  island  of  Sado,  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  In  1889  the  total  product  was  53.951 
ounces.    Several  gold-mines  are  also  worked  near 


Kelung,  in  Formosa.  The  other  mineral  products 
are,  jier  annum:  Lead,  1023  tons;  antimony,  1097 
tons;  tin,  03  tons:  manganese,  10,561  tons;  ar- 
senic, 34,770  pounds;  mercury,  7140  pounds;  sul- 
phur, 22,603,986  pounds;  iron  pyrites,  18,493.678 
jtounds;  and  graphite,  520  tons.  The  sulphur 
supply  is  piactically  inexhaustible.  Petroleum 
is  obtained  at  Nagaoka  and  many  other  places, 
but  the  output  is  far  from  being  enough  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  country.  In  1899  it  amounted 
to  18,844,239  gallons.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  petroleum  was  discovered  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  Province  of  Etchigo  as  early  as  668. 
Marble,  granite,  and  other  building-stones  exist 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  are  at 
present  little  used  in  building. 

FisHEBiES.  The  Japanese  depend  on  the 
farmer  and  the  fisherman  for  their  food-supplies. 
The  former  provides  them  with  the  indispensable 
rice,  and  the  latter  with  the  fish  which  invariably 
goes  with  it.  The  waters,  both  fresh  and  salt, 
teem  with  fish  of  everj'  kind,  from  the  whitebait 
to  the  bonito  and  the  sturgeon.  There  is  probably 
no  country  in  the  world  where  the  markets  are 
supplied  with  a  greater  abundance  or  variety. 
The  mackerel  family  is  perhaps  the  largest,  both 
in  species  and  catch ;  the  tai,  or  golden  bream,  is 
perhaps  the  most  prized.  Tlie  .salmon  abounds, 
especially  in  Yezo,  where  there  are  many  salmon- 
curing  establishments.  The  flounder,  sole,  turbot, 
trout,  haddock,  perch,  pike,  shad,  and  halibut  are 
all  plentiful,  and  the  taking  of  them  gives  em- 
plo\-ment  to  tens  of  thousands  of  men.  In  1899 
the  total  catch  of  fresh  fish  was  valued  at  $20,- 
023,911.  There  are  several  establishments  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  hatching 
and  rearing  of  fish,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
30,000.  Various  kinds  of  fish  oil  are  made.  On 
the  coasts  of  Yezo  immense  numbers  of  a  kind 
of  herring  or  sardine  are  caught,  and  the  residue, 
after  expressing  the  oil.  is  packed  and  shipped 
south  to  the  other  islands  as  manure.  The  value 
of  the  salt  fish,  fish-oil,  seaweed,  etc.,  in  1899  was 
nearly  $16,000,000,  The  salt  used  in  fish-curing 
and  in  Japan  generally  is  made  by  evaporating 
sea-water  and  then  leaching  and  boiling.  The 
area  of  these  beds  in  1899  was  18,718  acres,  and 
the  value  of  the  salt  produced  was  $3,771,471. 

Armcultl'RE.  In  Japan,  as  in  China,  the 
farming  class  has  always  held  an  honorable  posi- 
tion in  the  community,  ranking  next  after  the 
barons  and  their  military  retainers,  who  were 
the  scholars  of  the  country,  and  taking  precedence 
of  the  mechanic  and  the  merchant.  Nearly  half 
the  jx)pulation  is  directly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  soil  is  largely  the  product  of  old  shales, 
granite  and  trachytic  eruptions  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  the  weather,  and  is  not  naturally 
fertile.  It  i:3  only  by  the  most  careful  manuring 
that  it  can  be  made  productive,  a  result  to  which 
also  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  climate  con- 
trilnite  largely.  As  already  indicated,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  mountains, 
largely  covered  with  forests  or  tall,  rank  grass, 
leaving  only  certain  narrow  river  stretches  and 
plateaus,  and  more  or  less  circumscribed  plains 
for  cultivation.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
to  learn  from  official  statistics  that  the  portion 
devoted  to  agriculture  is  only  12  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  of  the  country.  'The  forests  cover  20,- 
062  square  miles,  and  the  hara,  or  prairie,  2895 
square  miles.  Rice  (of  which  there  are  217  vari- 
eties)   is  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  and  i3 
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therefore  the  most  important  crop.  Rice  land  is 
the  most  valuable,  2.45  acres  of  rice  or  'wet' 
land  being  equal  to  6.37  acres  of  other  arable 
land.  For  its  cultivation  irrigation  is  needed  for 
flooding  the  fields,  and  even  the  hillsides  and  gul- 
lies are  terraced,  the  water  being  ingeniously  con- 
ducted from  one  terraced  plat  to  the  other.  It 
is  sown  in  May  and  reaped  in  November,  and  the 
average  yield  is  said  to  be  about  30  bushels  an 
acre.  In  1900  2,828,349  cho  (6,929,455  acres)  of 
rice  land  were  under  cultivation,  and  yielded 
205,667,080  bushels.  Much  of  this  is  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  sake,  the  beverage  of  the  coun- 
try, the  excise  duty  on  which  returns  a  large  rev- 
enue to  the  Government.  In  1900  over  173,051,000 
gallons  were  produced  by  27,789  establishments. 
The  crops  next  in  importance  are  barley,  rye,  and 
wheat,  the  area  and  the  product  of  which  in  1900 
were  as  follows:  barley,  1,579,096  acres,  yielding 
42,951,056  bushels;  rye,  1,697,850  acres,  yielding 
'37,176,867  bushels-  and  wheat,  1,147,747  acres, 
yielding  21,005,776  bushels.  The  other  products 
are  pulse,  millet,  corn,  buckwheat,  potatoes  of 
various  kinds,  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  and  the  soy- 
bean, which  is  said  to  approach  more  nearly  in  its 
proximate  chemical  composition  to  animal  food 
than  any  other  known  vegetable;  one-fifth  of  its 
weight  is  fat  and  nearly  two-fifths  nitrogenous 
matter.  In  1900,  73,641,157  gallons  of  the  con- 
diment prepared  from  it  were  produced.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  tobacco  (introduced  by  the  Portu- 
guese some  time  before  1612,  for  in  that  year 
its  production  and  use  were  forbidden),  cotton 
(known  to  the  Japanese  150  years  before  the 
Chinese),  sugar,  hemp,  and  indigo  are  grown,  and 
great  attention  is  given  to  silk  and  tea.  In  1900 
the  land  devoted  to  silk  culture  was  736,933 
acres.  The  tea  plantations  in  1900  covered  120,- 
702  acres,  produced  63,210,099  pounds  of  tea, 
and  employed  568,147  households. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
soil  has  been  for  the  most  part  held  by  those 
who  work  it,  the  average  holding  being  about 
an  acre,  and  the  average  price  per  acre  of  rice 
land  being  180  yen,  and  for  other  tilled  land  55. 
The  land  tax  is  2V2  per  cent.,  and  in  1901-02  it 
brought  into  the  treasury  $23,500,000,  or  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  derived  from  cus- 
toms. The  agricultural  implements  in  Japan  are 
very  simple. 

Until  recent  years  the  rearing  of  flocks  and 
herds  has  had  no  place  in  Japanese  agriculture, 
such  cattle  as  were  found  being  used  merely  as 
beasts  of  burden.  Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  were 
unknown,  and  beef  was  never  eaten.  This  was 
due  partly  to  the  influence  of  Buddhist  teaching, 
which  forbids  the  taking  of  life,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  grasses  of  Japan,  except  perhaps 
in  Yezo,  are  not  adapted  for  grazing.  Since  the 
Restoration  (see  paragraph  on  History),  how- 
ever, much  attention  has  been  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  subject.  Experimental  farms 
have  been  established  everywhere,  under  skilled 
foreign  superintendence,  including  the  breeding 
of  horses  and  cattle  and  the  rearing  of  sheep, 
etc.  These  efforts  have  been  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, the  soil  proving  unsuitable  both  for  the 
grasses  and  the  sheep.  The  use  of  animal  food 
is  now  extending,  however,  and  dairying  has  been 
introduced.  In  1899  there  were  in  the  country 
1,451,530  head  of  cattle  and  1,547,160  horses. 

Manufactures.  China  is  the  original  home 
of  the  highly  perfected  arts  of  lacquer-work,  fine 


ceramics,  chasing  and  inlaid  work,  ivory,  bone, 
stone,  and  wood  carving,  in  most  of  which  Japan 
now  excels  its  ancient  tutor.  The  most  authori' 
tative  writers  on  tlie  industries  of  Japan  agree 
that  the  Japanese  have  regarded  China  as  their 
model  in  all  these  departments  for  many  cen- 
turies. Tliey  have  developed  great  aptitude  for 
imitating  these  art  products,  and  but  very  little 
independent  creative  power.  The  fact  that  Japan 
now  far  surpasses  its  old  master  in  the  most 
extended  branches  of  art-handicraft  is  to  be 
attributed  to  this  very  gift  of  imitation,  and 
most  of  all  to  the  awakened  sense  of  beauty  in 
nature  and  art  that  has  been  applied  to  worthy 
and  useful  ideas  as  models  which  originated  on 
foreign  soil. 

In  the  latest  development  of  the  industries  of 
Japan  the  same  limitations  are  observed.  It 
has  been  shown  thus  far  that  while  the  Japanese 
artisan  has  great  manipulative  skill  and  can  turn 
out  indifferent  sewing-machines,  typewriters,  and 
many  other  foreign  mechanisms  with  an  imitative 
art  in  superficialities  that  amounts  almost  to 
genius,  still  for  the  fundamental  elements  of  his 
industry  he  must  yet  depend  on  the  assistance 
of  foreigners.  The  national  character  in  its  re- 
cent approximation  to  Western  civilization  is 
what  it  always  has  been,  imitative,  not  origi- 
native; and  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  that  rude 
energy  of  initiative  which  constitutes  such  a 
marked  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  This  detracts  nothing  from 
the  merit  and  value  of  the  industries  for  which 
the  Japanese  are  famous.  In  wood-work  their 
buildings  lack  much  in  solidity,  adaptation,  and 
elegance.  It  is  not  as  carpenters  and  architects 
that  they  are  distinguished,  but  as  joiners,  turn- 
ers, and  wood-carvers.  The  frames  of  their  win- 
dow-panes, the  wainscoting  of  the  walls  of  many 
of  their  temples,  and  numerous  other  works,  are 
samples  of  fine  and  careful  joinery.  They  make 
many  small  wooden  wares,  excellent  in  design  and 
utility.  Comb-cutting  is  a  large  house  industry, 
small-tooth  combs  of  the  thick,  heavy  wood  of 
several  evergreen  trees  being  used  in  the  native 
toilet. 

Lacquer-work  takes  the  first  place  among  the 
Japanese  art  industries.  In  no  other  branch  of 
art  have  the  Japanese  so  completely  disengaged 
themselves  from  their  Chinese  masters,  displayed 
so  much  fancy  and  taste,  and  won  such  eminence 
among  all  civilized  peoples.  The  lacquer- tree  is 
grown  chiefly  in  Hondo  or  the  main  island,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  latitude  35°  and  40°  north. 
Its  sap  is  distinguished  from  all  otlier  varnishes 
by  its  greater  hardness,  its  high  lustre  preserved 
for  centuries,  and  its  resistance  to  agencies  that 
destroy  other  resinous  varnishes.  The  lacquer 
varnish  is  applied  to  wooden  or  metal  articles. 
Every  layer  must  be  thoroughly  dried  and  pol- 
ished before  another  is  placed.  A  fine  piece  of 
work,  with  twenty  to  thirty  coats  of  lacquer,  may 
be  many  mraths  in  making.  The  antiquity  of  the 
industry  is  attested  by  some  lacquer  boxes  in  one 
of  the  "temples  where  they  have  been  kept,  it  is 
said,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation  for  seven- 
teen centuries.  Among  the  choicest  exhibits  of 
the  museums  in  the  Occident  are  Japanese  lac- 
quers fixed  on  copper,  or  more  frequently  on  the 
wood  of  the  Pinus  retinospora,  and  ornamented 
with  gold,  silver,  or  mother-of-pearl.  The  best 
specimens  have  a  metallic  lustre,  can  scarcely  be 
scratched,  and  are  almost  indestructible.  In  1899, 
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20,373  persons  were  engaged  in  the  lacquer  in- 
dustry in  4147  establishments.  The  value  of 
their  output  is  given  as  $2,820,114. 

Much  broken  pottery  has  been  discovered  in 
mounds  in  Japan  dating  from  prehistoric  times, 
but  it  was  only  alter  contact  with  China  through 
Korea,  and  the  introduction  of  Korean  potters, 
that  Japan  began  to  progress  in  an  art  which  has 
made  it  renowned.  The  most  famous  of  the  pot- 
tery wares  are  the  choice  imitation  porcelains 
known  as  'Old  Satsuma,'  which  have  become  ex- 
tremely rare.  All  Japanese  pottery,  however,  is 
traced  back  to  Seto  in  Owari,  and  from  this 
circumstance  Setomono  has  become  the  general 
name  for  all  Japanese  ceramic  ware.  The  number 
of  ceramic  works  was  never  greater  than  at 
present.  The  art  has  spread  into  many  districts 
where  it  has  been  hitherto  unknown.  Wares 
serving  the  humblest  utilities  or  expensive  pro- 
ducts for  collecting  connoisseurs  are  produced, 
many  of  them  being  remarkable  for  richness  of 
color  and  originality  of  floral  and  animal  designs. 
Many  of  the  potters'  villages  are  famous,  though 
they  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from  ordinary 
hamlets.  Each  workshop  comprises  the  members 
of  a  single  family,  every  member  watching  in  his 
turn  over  the  baking  of  the  materials  in  the 
public  oven  of  the  commune.  Japanese  porcelain 
is  one  of  the  important  articles  of  export  to  Occi- 
dental countries.  The  chief  manufactories  for 
the  finest  porcelain  ware  are  at  Arita  in  the 
Province  of  Hizen,  in  Kiushiu,  where  the  best 
clays  are  found  in  abundance.  It  was  here  that 
Gorodayu  Shonsui  set  up  his  first  kiln  on  his 
return  in  1520  from  China,  where  he  had  learned 
the  art  of  porcelain-making.  In  1899  the  number 
of  establishments  engaged  in  pottery  and  porce- 
lain making  was  4604.  the  number  of  persons 
employed  19,454,  and  the  value  of  the  product 
?2,933,916. 

In  the  making  of  works  of  art  in  bronze,  a 
single  artist  casts  the  metal,  does  the  chasing, 
colors  with  oxides,  encrusts  the  bronze  with  pre- 
cious metals,  coral,  or  pearls,  and  produces  the 
work  from  start  to  finish.  The  Japanese  do  not 
share  the  predilection  of  the  Indian  people  for 
brass  utensils,  though  the  few  they  make  are 
ornamented  with  great  skill  and  care;  but  they 
excel  in  bronze  manufactures.  In  1899  the  bronze 
and  copper  workers  in  Japan  numbered  5395,  and 
the  finished  product  was  valued  at  $691,875. 

The  Japanese  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  some 
kinds  of  paper,  of  which  they  use  a  larger  quan- 
tity in  proportion  to  population  than  most  other 
nations.  It  is  made  from  various  species  of 
plants,  including  the  pulp  of  the  paper-mulberry, 
and  is  used  not  only  for  printing  and  painting, 
but  for  many  other  purposes.  Their  handker- 
chiefs, table  napkins,  window-panes,  the  panels 
forming  the  movable  partitions  of  their  houses, 
are  made  of  paper.  They  cover  with  paper  the 
cushioned  stools  used  as  pillows,  and  paper  gar- 
ments coated  with  vegetable  wax  are  worn  in 
rainy  weather.  The  papers  of  Japan  always  show 
a  yellowish  tint  when  made  of  the  purely  native 
materials,  and  in  the  purely  native  way,  and 
in  this  respect  are  inferior  to  the  pure  white 
products  of  the  West ;  but  much  printing  paper 
as  white  as  any  made  in  the  United  States  or 
Europe  is  produced  in  quantity.  All  attempts 
to  imitate  some  of  the  Japanese  native  papers 
have  failed.    In  1899  paper  was  manufactured  in 


65,514  establishments,  yielding  an  output  ralued 
at  $8,272,754. 

The  Japanese  also  excel  in  wickerwork,  and  in 
a  great  variety  of  straw  objects,  such  as  straw 
toys  and  mosaics.  Ivory  is  fashioned  into  curious 
boxes  and  cabinets,  and  embellished  with  carded 
reliefs  involving  microscopic  work.  Ivory  carv- 
ings, large  and  small,  distinguished  for  technical 
skill  and  inspiration,  are  sold  in  all  Western  coun- 
tries.  The  artistic  skill  of  many  of  the  natives, 
however,  has  been  impaired  by  the  production  of 
great  quantities  of  cheap  articles  to  meet  the 
foreign  demand  for  the  artistically  worthless 
articles  sold  under  the  name  of  'Japanese-china' 
and  other  cheap  products. 

Spinning  and  weaving  have  for  centuries  been 
the  most  important  native  industries.  The  art 
of  weaving  heavy  linens  and  silken  fabrics  and 
their  brocades,  interwoven  with  gold  and  silver 
thread,  was  long  ago  developed  to  a  high  degree ; 
their  products  still  form  admirable  hangings  and 
festive  robes.  But  the  modem  brocades  are  often 
colored  with  imported  aniline  dyes,  and  have 
neither  the  brilliancy  nor  the  quality  of  the  old 
fabrics.  Spinning  and  weaving  for  every-day 
utility  have  always  employed  most  of  the  textile 
workers.  The  returns  for  1895  showed  that  there 
were  then  over  1,000,000  weavers,  and  in  nearly 
every  house  in  rural  Japan  the  spinning-wheel 
and  loom  were  kept  going  from  morning  till 
night.  A  great  revolution,  however,  was  already 
far  advanced.  About  1880  an  enormous  impetus 
was  given  to  the  erection  of  cotton  spinner ies, 
with  all  modem  appliances,  and  to-day  home-spun 
yam  is  almost  imknown  in  the  Japanese  markets. 
Osaka  is  the  great  centre  of  manufacture  both  of 
yams  and  cotton  goods.  It  has  been  compared 
to  Manchester  on  account  of  the  many  spinning- 
mills  and  other  large  textile  interests  centred 
there.  In  1890  the  amount  of  raw  cotton  im- 
ported into  Japan  was  34,779,000  pounds.  Since 
then  the  imports  have  increased  six- fold.  In  1900 
79  cotton-spinning  mills,  with  1.135,111  spindles, 
employed  on  the  average  12,170  men  and  43.375 
women;  but  since  1898  the  industry  has  suffered 
much  from  overproduction  and  from  the  great 
advance  in  the  wages  of  skilled  labor.  Cfenerally 
speaking,  Japanese  industry  on  modem  lines  has 
suffered  much  since  the  war  with  China  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  capital  and  the  temporary  loss 
of  the  trade  with  China.  The  native  capital  invest- 
ed in  numerous  factory  industries,  amounting  to 
$31,000,000  in  1893,  has  been  more  than  trebled 
since  that  time.  The  following  table,  giving  the 
value  for  a  series  of  years  of  the  silk,  cotton,  and 
other  textile  manufactures,  shows  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  these  industries: 

1886       1896        1897       1898       1899 
$14,240,000  $55,493,100  $60,955,200  $71,563,600  $85,456,800 

The  amount  of  cotton  yam  produced  in  1899 
was  277,380,000  poimds.  Silk  is  also  manufac- 
tured to  a  great  extent  by  modem  machinery. 
About  half  the  raw  silk  is  retained  at  home  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  characteristic  silk  fabrics 
worn  in  the  country.  Large  quantities  of  the  ex- 
ported silk  fabrics  are  now  dyed  in  France  and 
the  United  States  before  being  placed  on  the 
market.  Reeled  silk,  however,  is  the  chief  silk 
export.  Silkworm-eggs  on  cards  are  also  ex- 
ported to  Italy. 

The  policy  of  .Japan  has  long  been  to  build  up 
a  strong  navy  and  a  large  merchant  marine,  with- 
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out  dependence  on  foreign  yards.  Shipbuilding  is 
therefore  a  large  industry,  especially  at  Naga- 
saki, the  open  port  of  Kiushiu,  where  vessels  of 
from  1000  to  8000  tons'  burden  are  turned  out. 
There  are  also  large  yards  at  Kawasaki,  Osaka, 
Ishikawajima,  and  Uraga.  They  are  all  equipped 
with  the  best  appliances  for  the  building  of  steel 
and  iron  ships,  and  have  fully  demonstrated  their 


of  its  many  enterprises.  About  one-third  of  the 
imports  come  from  other  parts  of  Asia  and  two- 
thirds  from  Occidental  lands.  Asiatic  countries 
buy  from  Japan  about  one-third  of  the  exports, 
the  remainder  being  sent  to  Western  countries. 
The  following  table,  showing  the  total  foreign 
trade  for  a  series  of  years,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  rapid  development  of  foreign  commerce : 


Imports . 
Exports . 


1896 


$95,220,000 
62,422,000 


1897 


$130,177,200 
81,472,800 


1898 


$161,700,600 
82,767,600 


1899 


$114,042,000 
108,763,200 


1900 


$156,023,400 
104,380,800 


ability  to  turn  out  ocean-going  craft  and  river 
steamers  of  the  highest  standard.  A  number  of 
steamers  on  the  Yangtse  River  were  built  in 
Japan.  In  many  directions  Japan  is  striving  to 
increase  her  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
goods.  This  necessitates  considerable  imports  of 
metal,  as  the  local  iron-mining  industry  is  not 
yet  adequately  developed. 

For  some  years  the  Japanese  have  been  carry- 
ing on  the  manufacture  of  many  European  and 
American  articles  that  were  not  even  known  in 
tlieir  country  when  it  was  opened  to  foreigners. 
They  manufacture  enormous  quantities  of 
matches,  which  they  sell  in  China,  Hong  Kong, 
India,  Singapore,  Siam,  Australia,  and  other 
markets.  About  30,000  clocks  are  made  in  Kioto, 
Osaka,  and  Nagoya  eveiy  month,  and  sold  at  very 
low  prices.  The  manufacture  of  felt  hats  like 
those  worn  in  Western  countries  was  begun  in 
1889,  and  the  output  in  1902  was  nearly  50,000 
dozen.  Saddlery,  glassware,  umbrellas,  brushes, 
boots  and  shoes,  rugs,  mathematical  and  surgical 
instruments,  patent  medicines,  watches,  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  condensed  milk  are  among 
the  articles  they  are  producing  with  the  aid  of 
Western  ideas  and  processes.  Many  of  these  imi- 
tations are  as  yet  of  very  inferior  quality.  Japan 
cannot  seriously  compete  with  the  Western  na- 
tions for  the  control  even  of  the  Oriental  markets 
so  long  as  its  manufactures  do  rot  favorably 
compare  in  quality  and  price  with  those  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.    The  wages  of  the  labor  employed 


The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  has  increased 
five-fold  in  twenty  years.  In  1901  the  total  value 
of  Ja2)an's  imports  and  exports  was  $272,406,000. 
The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  leading  coun- 
tries in  1899  and  1900  was  as  follows: 


Great  Britain 
British  India. 
United  States 

China 

Germany 

Hong  Kong... 

Belgium 

France 

Ilussian  Asia. 


1900 


$22,310,400 

$35,656,800 

21,812,400 

11,703,C00 

19,023,600 

31,224,600 

14,292,600 

14,890,200 

8,764,800 

14,491,800 

3,635,400 

5,278,800 

2,689,200 

3,934,200 

2,888,400 

4,0.33,800 

2,241,000 

2,838,600 

The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  leading  coun- 
tries in  1899  and  1900  was  as  follows: 


United  States 

China 

Hong  Kong.. 

France 

Great  Britain 

Korea 

British  India. 

Germany 

Italy 


1900 


$31,822,200 

$26,145,000 

20,019,600 

15,886,200 

17,081,400 

19,521,600 

14,541,000 

9,511,800 

5,627,400 

5,577,600 

3,486,000 

4,930,200 

3,037,800 

4,332,600 

1,992,000 

1,743,000 

1,792,800 

3,535,800 

The  value  of  the  chief  articles  of  Japan's  spe- 
cial import  and  export  trade  in  1899  and  1900 
Avas  as  follows: 


IMPORTS 

Cotton  and  seed 

Sugar 

Iron,  steel  and  manufactures 

Cotton  manufactures 

Woolen  manufactures 

Arms,  machinery,  etc 

Pulse,  etc 

Petroleum 

Spirituous  liquors 

Tobacco 


1899 


$30,975,600 
8,764,800 
7,719,000 
7,171,200 
6,972,000 
4,631,400 
4,382,400 
3,934,200 
3,585,600 
2,988,000 


1900 


$29,581,200 
13,296,600 
15,786,600 
12,798,600 
11,703,000 
6,822,600 
2,390,400 
7,021,800 
4,033,800 
298,800 


EXPORTS 


Rawailk 

Cotton  yarn 

Floss  silk  and  manufactures 

Coal 

Copper 

Rice 

Tea 

Textiles 

Matches 

Drugs  and  colors 


1899 


$a3,216,600 
14,193,000 
10,756,800 
7,519,800 
5,727,000 
5,129,400 
4,233,000 
2,838,600 
2,888,400 
1,942,200 


1900 


$24,302,400 
10,209,000 
11,703,000 
9,960,000 
6,374,400 
1,792,800 
4,482,000 
3,286,800 
2,838,600 
2,639,400 


in  these  numerous  industries  are  advancing,  and, 
judged  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct, are  about  as  high  as  those  paid  in  the  West- 
ern world. 

Commerce.  The  domestic  trade  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  rail- 
ways, which  render  it  easy  and  cheap  to  dis- 
tribute the  products  of  the  factories  throughout 
the  country  and  particularly  in  the  main  island. 
This  fact  is  causing  some  decline  in  the  home 
industries,  which,  however,  still  supply  a  very 
large  part  of  the  common  needs  of  the  people. 
In  the  foreign  trade  the  imports  have  regularly 
exceeded  the  exports  since  1895,  owing  to  the 
large  railway  equipment  and  other  material  which 
Japan  has  purchased  abroad  in  the  development 


The  principal  imports  into  Japan  from  the 
United  States  are  raw  ginned  cotton  and  kerosene 
oil  (more  than  half  the  value  of  the  whole)  ;  also 
engines,  locomotives,  electrical  apparatus,  and 
other  kinds  of  machinery.  Nearly  all  the  kero- 
sene oil  and  most  of  the  lubricating  oil  and  paraf- 
fin wax  come  from  the  United  States.  The  larger 
part  of  the  raw  cotton  is  obtained  from  British 
India,  the  price  of  whose  short  staple  is  usually 
about  11  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of  American 
cotton.  Raw  cotton,  however,  is  largely  imported 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  shipments  of 
1892  were  nearly  double  those  of  1891.  The 
United  States  supplies  nearly  all  the  flour,  but 
Australia  competes  in  supplying  Avheat.  The 
United    States    leads    in    shipments    of    alcohol, 
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leather,  telephones,  lumber,  and  steel  and  iron 
materials  for  bri(I<;es  and  buildings.  Hong  Kong 
and  (Jerniany  supply  nearly  lialf  the  sugar  im- 
ported, the  remainder  c-oming  chiefly  from  other 
Asiatic  countries.  The  United  States  buys  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  tea  e.\|K)rt.s,  and  is  the 
heaviest  purchaser  of  raw  silk,  which  in  1901  was 
in  value  three-sevenths  of  the  entire  exports  of 
Japan.  Japan's  cotton  yarn  and  tissues  are  sold 
in  neighboring  countries  of  Asia.  The  exports 
of  coal,  principally  to  China  and  Hong  Kong,  are 
important. 

COMMIXIC.4TIONS.  Japan  has  been  exerting 
every  energy  for  many  years  to  improve  trans- 
portation facilities  throughout  the  country  and 
to  foreign  lands.  The  Government  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  necessity  of  supplying  good  harbors. 
Yokohama,  the  most  northerly  port  of  first-class 
importance,  has  a  naturally  fine  harbor  that  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  dredging.  There  are 
large  dock  facilities  and  a  substantial  break- 
water. Yokohama  transacts  a  very  large  part 
of  the  foreign  business  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  silk  trade.  The  second  port  in  im- 
portance is  Kobe,  one  of  the  centres  of  the  tea 
trade  and  other  commerce  of  Central  Japan. 
The  ports  open  by  treaty  to  foreign  trade  are 
Yokohama.  Kobe,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate, 
Niigata,  and  a  few  minor  ones.  In  1900  Japan 
had  in  its  merchant  marine  1321  steamers  of  the 
Western  type  (543.258  tons)  and  3850  sailing 
vessels  cf  the  Western  type  (320,572  tons),  be- 
sides a  large  number  of  sailing  vessels  of  the 
native  type.  There  are  regular  lines  of  Japanese 
steamers  to  Europe,  America,  Australia,  British 
India,  China,  and  Korea.  Forty-eight  steam- 
ships, including  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  ply  regularly  between  the  Pacific  Coast 
ports  of  America  and  the  seaports  of  Japan,  some 
of  them  going  on  to  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai. 
Nine  steamship  companies  have  vessels  in  this 
trade,  and  they  ply  between  Y'okohama,  San 
Francisco.  Puget  Sound  ports,  and  Vancouver. 
About  half  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  is  car- 
ried under  the  British  flag. 

At  the  end  of  1901  the  length  of  the  Japanese 
railways  in  operation  was  4026  miles,  of  which 
the  Government  owned  1059  miles.  Nearly  2000 
miles  are  building.  The  first  railway,  18  miles 
in  length,  between  Tokio  and  Yokohama,  was 
opened  in  1872,  and  now  there  is  direct  communi- 
cation by  rail  from  Awomori  at  one  end  of  the 
main  island  to  Shimonoseki  at  the  other,  a  dis- 
tance of  1132  miles,  and  from  Moji  in  Kiushiu, 
less  than  a  mile  distant,  the  lines  run  south  to 
Kumamoto,  121  miles,  and  beyond.  There  are 
many  branch  lines,  and  there  is  a  line  of  some 
length  in  Yezo.  There  are  also  14  tramway  com- 
panies, with  227  miles  of  track,  and  on  March 
31,  1901,  205,390  jinrikishas  were  in  use.  More 
than  5(K)  locomotives  built  in  the  United  States 
are  in  daily  use  in  Japan.  The  post-office  sys- 
tem is  extended  all  over  the  Empire,  and  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  have  been  very  widely 
introduced. 

Banks.  Tlie  banking  business  of  the  country 
is  carried  on  by  six  great  banks  (one  of  them 
with  46  branch  establishments)  and  1802  ordi- 
narj'  banks,  not  including  the  foreign  banks  at 
the  open  ports.  The  Bank  of  Japan  is  a  (Jovem- 
ment  institution  founded  in  1882.  and  authorized 
to  issue  convertible  notes,  the  paper  currency  of 
the  country  down  to  that  time  having  been 
Vol.  X.— 22. 


'fiat'  money.  There  are  also  681  savings  banks 
with  deposits  in  1900  of  $139,534,330,  in  addition 
to  the  post-ortice  savings  banks.  Japan  adopted 
a  gold  standard  in  1897,  and  the  yen,  in  which 
accounts  are  kept,  is  therefore  nominally  equal 
to  the  United  States  dollar. 

Monet,  Wmguts,  and  Meascres.  The  yen 
is  divided  into  100  sen.  The  subsidiary  silver 
coins  are  5,  10,  20,  and  50-sen  pieces,  and  there 
are  5-sen  nickel  pieces,  and  2  sen,  1  sen,  and  y^ 
sen  of  copper.  For  small  sums  copper  'cash'  are 
in  use  ( 1000  =  1  yen ) ,  and  tlie  old-fashioned 
tempo  is  now  seldom  met  with.  The  weights  and 
measures  are  the  kin, equal  to  1%  English  pounds, 
or  more  exactly  1.325  pounds  avoirdupois.  Above 
that  is  the  kwan  (or  kicumme)  equal  to  8.28 
pounds  avoirdupois,  or  16  kwan  to  100  kin.  The 
lineal  foot  is  divided  into  10  inches,  and  is  equal 
to  0.9942119  English  foot.  For  distances,  36 
cho  equal  1  ri.  which  equals  2.44034  English 
miles.  For  land  measures  the  square  cho  equals 
2.45  acres,  and  the  square  ri  equals  5.955  square 
miles.  For  measures  of  capacity  10  jto  =  1 
sho  =  108.5  cubic  inches,  or  a  little  more  than 
1^4  quarts.  The  koku  is  equivalent  to  39.7033 
gallons,  or  4.9629141  bushels.  The  English  pound 
and  the  ton  of  2240  pounds  are  also  coming  into 
commercial  use.  The  picul — 100  kin,  or  132*4 
pounds  avoirdupois — has  long  been  in  use  in  the 
foreign  trade. 

Government.  The  government  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  repre- 
sentative institutions  based  largely  on  German 
rather  than  on  British  or  American  models. 
The  Constitution  on  which  it  rests  was  promul- 
gated by  the  Mikado  in  1889  in  accordance  with 
his  oath  in  18G8,  to  give  the  people  representative 
government.  In  that  year  the  dual  government 
which  had  existed  for  centuries  reached  its  end, 
and  the  Mikado  became  the  de  facto  as  well  as 
the  de  jure  ruler.  The  instrument  consists  of  76 
articles,  17  devoted  to  the  Emperor.  15  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  subjects,  22  to  the  Imperial 
Diet,  2  to  the  ilinisters  of  State  and  the  Pri\y 
Council,  5  to  the  Judiciary,  12  to  Finance,  and  4 
to  supplementary  rules.  The  Premier,  or  Minis- 
ter President  of  State,  presides  over  the  Imperial 
Cabinet.  Tlie  central  Government  consista  of 
the  Imperial  Cabinet,  Privy  Council,  and  the  nine 
ministries — Foreign,  Home,  Finance,  War,  Navy, 
Justice,  Education,  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
and  Communications.  There  are  also  a  court  of 
accounts,  a  tribunal  of  administration,  and  the 
administrative  bure.ius  for  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Houses.  In  the  Provincial  Governments  division, 
there  are  the  prefecture  of  the  police  of  Tokio, 
the  Department  of  Colonization  of  Yezo,  the  fu 
and  ken  (the  three  cities  and  43  prefectures 
into  which  Japan  proper  is  divided),  and  the 
Government  of  Formosa.  Functionaries  are  in 
three  grades  (choku,  so  and  hin),  besides  many 
salaried  agents,  there  having  been  a  grand  total 
in  1900  of  92,571  persons,  receiving  salaries 
amounting  to  $12,653,267. 

The  Parliament  or  Diet  meets  annually  and 
has  control  over  the  policy  and  expenditures  not 
fixed  by  the  Constitution.  It  consists  of  an  Upper 
and  a  Lower  House.  The  composition  of  the 
Upper  House  is  peculiar,  its  membership  being 
made  up  of  five  classes:  (1)  Princes  of  the 
Imperial  family  who  are  twenty-five  years  of 
age  or  over — they  become  members  for  life; 
(2)    princes  and  marquises  of  twenty-five  years 
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of  age  and  over^also  members  for  life;  (3) 
a  certain  number  of  each  of  the  other  classes 
of  peers — counts,  viscounts,  and  barons — over 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  elected  by  their  own 
order  to  serve  for  seven  years ;  ( 4 )  persons  who 
are  not  peers,  nominated  by  the  Emperor  for 
meritorious  services  to  the  State,  or  noted  for 
scholarship — they  are  members  for  life;  (5) 
persons  over  thirty  years  of  age  in  each  fu  and 
ken  who  are  among  the  fifteen  largest  taxpayers, 
elected  by  the  fifteen,  and  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  for  life.  The  Upper  House  contains 
300  members;  the  Lower  369,  or  one  for  every 
118,600  of  the  population. 

The  national  trend  is  toward  democracy,  and  the 
struggle  is  to  secure  party  government  and  to 
make  the  Ministers  responsible  to  the  Diet  and 
not  to  the  Emperor,  as  they  now  are.  In  the  fu 
(first-class  cities),  Tokio,  Osaka,  and  Kioto,  and 
the  ken,  or  prefectures,  there  are  local  legisla- 
tures, which  have  general  supervision  over  local 
affairs,  besides  paying  their  own  officers,  who  in 
1900  numbered  8604,  receiving  in  salaries  $904,- 
396.  Male  subjects  who  are  twenty-five  years 
old,  have  lived  a  year  in  the  voting  district,  and 
pay  $7.50  of  direct  taxes,  are  allowed  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  Lower  House.  Of  555,538  such 
taxpayers  in  1898,  501,459,  or  11.8  to  every 
thousand  inhabitants,  had  the  right  to  vote.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Colony  of  Yezo  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Loo-choo  Islands  have  as  yet 
no  part  in  the  Parliamentary  representation. 
The  franchise  is  also  withheld  from  functiona- 
ries of  the  Imperial  household,  ecclesiastics, 
police,  soldiers,  sailors,  bankrupts,  and  out- 
laws. Deputies  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  Japanese  subjects. 

Administkation  of  Justice.  In  preparation 
for  the  abolition  of  the  extraterritoriality  clause 
in  all  the  treaties,  a  new  criminal  code,  based  on 
the  Code  Napoleon,  was  put  in  operation  in 
1882,  with  modifications  suggested  by  the  old 
criminal  law  of  Japan.  The  code  of  criminal 
procedure  was  in  1890  made  uniform  with  the 
code  of  civil  procedure,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  the  organization  of  judicial 
courts.  The  civil  code,  code  of  civil  procedure, 
and  commercial  code,  published  in  1890,  went 
into  effect  after  1893.  The  law  of  the  Imperial 
House,  Diet,  and  Finance,  laws  for  the  exercise 
of  local  self-government,  and  various  miscel- 
laneous subjects,  such  as  the  statutes  relating 
to  banking  and  the  mechanism  of  exchange,  may 
also  be  called  codes.  Three  kinds  of  crime  are 
classified:  (1)  Crimes  against  the  State,  or  to 
public  detriment;  (2)  crimes  against  personal 
property;  and  (3)  police  offenses.  Punishments 
for  major  crimes  are  death  by  hanging;  deporta- 
tion, with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  life  or  a 
term  of  years;  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  for  life  or  a  term  of  years.  Instead 
of  the  250  crimes  calling  for  the  death  penalty 
under  the  old  system,  there  are  but  few  men- 
tioned which  are  punishable  with  death.  The 
principal  courts  are  the  high  court  of  cassation 
( 1 ) ,  courts  of  appeal  ( 7 ) ,  and  tribunals  of  the 
first  instance   (49). 

The  policing  of  the  country  is  excellent.  In 
1899  it  consisted  of  34,480  rnen,  with  2509  in- 
spectors and  commissioners,  or  one  man  to  every 
1270  of  the  population. 

Finance.  The  revenue  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment  is    derived   chiefly   from    the   land   tax 


(which  since  1877  has  been  2%  per  cent,  of  the 
market  value  of  the  land)  ;  the  taxes  on  sak6  and 
other  liquors  (about  $30,000,000)  ;  customs  dues, 
the  leaf-tobacco  monopoly,  stamp  duties;  income 
tax  ($2,750,000)  ;  and  the  profits  derived  from 
Government  enterprises — railways,  mining,  post- 
al and  telegraph  services,  etc.  The  chief  items  of 
expenditure  are:  The  army  ($19,000,000).  navy 
($10,000,000),  administration  of  justice  ($5,000,- 
000),  education,  pensions,  the  prefectural  gov- 
ernments ($3,125,000),  and  the  expenses  of  Par- 
liament, the  different  executive  departments,  and 
the  civil  list  ($1,500,000).  In  1901-02  the  total 
revenue — ordinary  and  extraordinary — was  esti- 
mated at  $138,748,500,  and  the  expenditure, 
$137,943,712.  The  public  debt  now  stands  at 
$255,099,500. 

In  local  matters  the  fu  and  ken  revenue  in 
1900  was  $28,135,638,  expenditure  $24,238,995, 
the  grants  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  being 
$2,752,045.  The  revenue  of  the  smaller  com- 
munes amounted  in  1900  to  $36,026,282,  and 
the  expenditure  to  $31,716,612. 

Prior  to  1884  the  country  was  flooded  with 
'fiat'  paper  money,  which  had  depreciated  nearly 
iOO  per  cent.  In  that  year  the  Bank  of  Japan, 
a  Government  institution,  issued  convertible 
notes  in  excliange  for  this  depreciated  currency, 
and  by  1885  the  difference  in  value  between  silver 
and  paper  had  almost  disappeared.  The  fol- 
lowing year  specie  payments  were  resumed.  In 
1897  the  gold  standard  was  adopted,  74,455,735 
yen  in  gold  were  coined,  the  silver  dollars  were 
redeemed  as  far  as  received.  The  currency  is 
now  nominally  on  a  gold  basis.  In  1900  12,615,- 
549  gold  yen  were  put  into  circulation,  as  well 
as  1,000,000  silver  j^en,  and  300,000  yen  in  nickel 
pieces;  total,  13,915,549.  The  notes  in  circula- 
tion were  1,724,883  yen  in  Treasury  notes,  470,- 
231  yen  in  national  bank  notes,  and  186,089,658 
yen  in  gold  and  silver  notes  issued  by  the  Bank 
of  Japan.     Total,  188,284,772  yen. 

For  Army  and  Navy,  see  Armies  and  Navies. 
Political  Divisions.  Omitting  Formosa 
(q.v.),  it  may  be  stated  that  Japan  is  di- 
vided :  ( 1 )  Into  84  'provinces,'  separated  the 
one  from  the  other  by  natural  boundaries; 
and  (2)  for  administrative  purposes  into  fu 
and  ken  or  'prefectures.'  The  former  is  the 
older  division,  and  dates  back  many  centuries, 
though  the  number  has  not  always  been  the 
same.  Their  names  are  in  more  general  every-day 
use  than  those  of  the  newer  divisions.  With  only 
one  or  two  exceptions  each  has  both  a  Japanese 
and  a  Chinese  name;  thus  Yamashiro  is  also 
called  Joshiu,  and  so  on,  those  ending  in  -shiu 
(which  may  be  translated  'province')  being  of 
Chinese  origin.  Of  these  84  provinces  two  are 
separate  islands  (Iki  and  Tsushima,  which  lie 
between  the  island  of  Kiushiu  and  Korea).  The 
others  are  grouped  into  nine  regions,  of  which 
eight  are  named  do  or  'circuits.'  The  other  is  the 
Go-kinai  or  Five  Home  Provinces,  which  surround 
the  old  capital,  Kioto  (q.v.).  Taken  in  order 
from  east  to  west,  the  eight  circuits  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Hokkaido  or  'North  Sea  Circuit,'  com- 
prising the  10  provinces  of  Yezo  (q.v.),  and  an 
eleventh  added  in  1875,  made  up  of  the  Kurile 
Islands ;  ( 2 )  Tozando  or  'Eastern  Mountain  Cir- 
cuit,' comprising  13  provinces,  the  most  easterly 
of  which  lie  toward  Yezo;  (3)  Tokaido  or  'East- 
ern Sea  Circuit,'  comprising  15  provinces,  and 
stretching   along  the   Pacific  from    Sendai   Bay 
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toward  the  Five  Home  Provinces  (Fuji-san, 
Tokio,  Yokohama,  and  other  important  or  well- 
known  places  are  in  this  do)  ;  (4)  Hokuroku-do 
(or  riku-do),  the  'Northern-land  Circuit,'  lies 
along  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  comprises  seven  prov- 
inces; (5)  San-indo.  or 'Mountain-shade  Circuit,' 
comprises  eight  provinces  which  border  the  Sea 
of  Japan;  (6)  San-yo-do  or  'Mountain-sun  Cir- 
cuit,' lying  along  the  south  or  'simny'  side  of 
the  mountains  (the  last  two  circuits  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  Chiugoku  or  the  'central 
provinces')  ;  (7)  Nan-kai-do  or  the  'South-sea 
Circuit,'  comprising  the  four  provinces  of  Shiko- 
ku,  the  island  of  Awji,  and  Kishiu  on  the  main 
island,  six  in  all;  (8)  Saikai-do  or  the  West-sea 
Circuit,'  comprising  the  nine  provinces  of  Kiu- 
shiu.  The  subdivisions  of  the  provinces  are 
called  kori. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Empire — ex- 
cluding Hokkaido  (Yezo  and  the  Kurile  Islands) 
and  Formosa,  is  divided  into  three  fu  (Tokio, 
Kioto.  Osaka),  and  43  ken  or  prefectures,  one  of 
which  comprises  the  Loo-choo  Islands,  annexed 
in  1878-79,  and  is  grouped  with  Kiushiu  as  Okin- 
awa Ken.  They  are  here  given  with  their  area 
and  the  population  at  the  census  of  1898: 


PREFECTCBK8 


Area  in 
square 
miles 


Population 
1898 


Main  Island  (central): 

Tokio  fu  (capital) 

Kanagawa 

Saitama 

Chiba 

Ibaraki 

Tochigi 

Gumma 

Nagano 

Yamanashi 

Shidzuoka. 

Aichi 

Miye 

Gifu 

Shiga 

Fukui 

Ishikawa 

Toyama 

Main  Island  (northern). 

Niigata 

Fukushima 

Miyagi 

Yamagata 

Akita 

Iwnte 

Awomori 

Main  Island  (western) : 

Kioto  fu  (old  capital) . 

Osaka  fu 

Nara 

Wakayama 

Hiogo 

Okayama 

Hiroshima 

Yamaguchi 

Shimane 

Tottori 


Total  Main  Island . 
Shikoku: 

Tokushima 

Kagawa 

Ehime 

Kochi 

Kiushiu; 

Nagasaki 

Saga 

Ftikuoka 

Kumamoto 

Oita 

Miyasaki 

Kagoshima 

Okinawa  (Loo-choo). 


749.76 
927.79 
1,585.30 
1,943.85 
2,235.67 
2,854.14 
2,427.21 
5,088.41 
1,727.50 
3.002.76 
1.8&1.17 
2.196.56 
4,001.84 
1 .540.30 
1,621.50 
1.611.50 
1,587.80 

4.914.55 
5,042.57 
3,223.11 
3,576.89 
4.493.84 
5.359. 17 
3,617.89 

1,767.43 
689.69 
1,200.46 
1.851.29 
3.318.31 
2.509.04 
3,10384 
1,324.34 
2,597.48 
1,335.99 


1,507,011 

776,685 

1,174,094 

1,273,389 

1.131.556 

788,324 

774,604 

1,237,627 

489,539 

1,199.805 

1.591,356 

996,411 

996.062 

712.024 

633,840 

781,784 

785,554 

1,812.272 
1,057.971 
835,830 
829,210 
776,077 
720,386 
612.171 

931.560 

1,311,909 

5.38.507 

681.572 

1,677,226 

1.132,000 

1,4.36,410 

986,161 

721,448 

418,929 


86,89195 

33,327,935 

1. 616.82 

699,398 

676.46 

700,402 

2,033.57 

997.468 

2.720.13 

616,549 

1,401.49 

821,823 

984.07 

621.011 

1,894.14 

1,362,777 

2,774.20 

1.151,401 

2,400.27 

839.485 

2,9(M.54 

454,730 

3.589.76 

1,106,969 

935.18 

410,881 

Total  Japan  proper 110,822.58  i   43.152,998 


These  prefectures  are  further  divided  into  557 
gun,  52  ahi,  or  independent  towns  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  '20,000,  and  13,949  villages 
ranked  as  cho  and  son.  Yezo  is  similarly  subdi- 
vided into  88  gun,  3  ahi,  and  753  villages.  The 
capital  of  the  country  is  Tokio  (q.v.).  The  pre- 
Kestoration  capital  was  Kioto. 

Population.  The  first  really  reliable  census 
of  the  whole  country  was  taken  in  1872.  This 
showed  7,107,841  houses,  and  a  total  population 
of  33,110,825 — very  nearly  that  of  the  main 
island  at  the  present  time.  At  the  end  of  1898 
the  number  of  houses  (including  a  slight  gain 
through  the  annexation  of  the  Loo-choo  Islands 
in  1879)  had  increased  to  8,'281,708,  and  the  pop- 
ulation to  43.763,153,  of  whom  22,073,89(J  were 
males  and  21,689,357  females.  Of  this  total 
number  the  Imperial  family  claim  53,  the  no- 
bility 4551,  the  gentry  2,105,696,  and  the  com- 
mon people  41,050,568.  In  these  figures  (which 
do  not  comprise  Formosa,  with  nearly  3,000,000 
inhabitants)  are  also  included  17,573  Aino  dwell- 
ers of  Hokkaido,  70,801  Japanese  residing  abroad, 
and  12,664  foreigners  from  29  different  countries 
— the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  claiming 
128.  The  population  of  the  whole  Japanese  Em- 
pire (including  Formosa,  acquired  in  1895)  at 
the  present  day  does  not  fall  far  short  of  50,000,- 
000.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  fu  and  ken 
given  higher  up,  Hondo,  the  main  island,  with 
381  to  the  square  mile,  is  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated part  of  the  Empire,  especially  in  its  south- 
western portion,  having  there  475  to  the  square 
mile,  as  compared  with  220  in  the  northern  third. 

Since  the  c-entralization  of  modem  industries 
there  has  been  a  large  concentration  of  popula- 
tion in  the  cities  and  towns.  In  1898  there  were 
78  towns  with  a  population  of  20.000  and  over. 

Education.  Since  Japan  was  opened  to  for- 
eigners much  attention  has  been  given  to  educa- 
tion, and  for  a  time  foreign  teachers  and  advisers 
were  in  demand,  both  by  the  Government  and  by 
private  persons.  The  present  Department  of 
Education  was  established  in  1871,  but  much 
organizing  had  been  done  before  that  time.  The 
advisers  were  mo.^tly  from  the  United  States,  and 
as  regards  the  public  school  system  which  the 
(jovernment  had  determined  to  establish,  United 
States  models  were  largely  followed.  Later  (Ger- 
man influences  prevailed,  and  the  system  now 
in  vogue  is  largely  patterned  after  (jSerman 
models.     It  includes  the   following  grades: 

( 1 )  Kindergarten  work  or  infant  schools, 
which  originated  first  in  1876  in  connection  with 
the  normal  school,  but  has  since  been  extended. 
The  age  is  from  three  to  six.  In  1899  there  were 
230  such  schools,  employing  618  women,  with 
21,861  infants  in  attendance,  of  whom  11,764 
were  boys,  and  10,097  girls. 

(2)  Elementary  schools,  attendance  at  which 
is  compulsory,  as  far  as  the  lower  division  called 
'ordinary  schools'  is  concerned.  It  is  for  children 
from  six  years  to  ten :  the  school  year  is  32 
weeks  long,  and  the  children  are  taught  morals, 
reading,  writing,  composition,  arithmetic,  and 
sometimes  gjnnnastics,  drawing,  and  music  are 
provided.  The  higher  grade  is  optional  for  chil- 
dren between  ten  and  fourteen.  The  course  of 
instruction  includes  geography,  history,  Ehiglisb, 
agriculture,  and  commerce. 

(3)  Middle  schools,  in  two  grades,  ordinary 
and  higher.  The  ordinary  covers  a  course  of 
five   years,    and    includes   ethics,   Japanese   Ian- 
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guage,  English  (then  French  or  German ) ,  agricul- 
ture, geography,  history,  mathematics,  natural 
history,  physics,  chemistry,  etc.  In  the  higher 
grade  the  course  covers  two  years  of  Latin,  zo- 
ology, botany,  geology,  mineralogy,  dynamics, 
surveying,  philosophy,  etc. 

(4)  The  university  crowns  the  whole.  Besides 
these  there  are  normal  schools  and  special 
schools. 

i  Instruction  is  not  gratuitous,  and  the  local 
school  boards,  which  are  elected  by  the  people, 
have  to  provide  for  those  too  poor  to  pay.  The 
school  age  is  from  six  to  fourteen.  In  1898  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  was  7,709,424. 
In  1899  the  public  and  private  primary  schools 
numbered  20,997,  witli  88,060  teachers,  and 
4,302,623  pupils  in  attendance  (2,672,372  boys, 
and  1,630,251  girls),  or  an  average  of  48.53  to 
every  teacher.  These  figures  do  not  include  For- 
mosa, where  there  is  a  special  educational  sys- 
tem. In  that  year  public  school  property  was 
valued  at  $25,000,960,  including  land,  buildings, 
books,  instruments,  etc. 

In  1899  there  were  190  middle  schools,  with 
3083  instructors,  and  68,885  pupils;  49  normal 
schools, with  839  instructors, and  12,829  students; 
275  special  and  technical  schools,  with  1970 
teachers,  and  34,969  students;  36  superior  schools 
for  girls,  with  430  teachers,  and  8474  pupils; 
2686  miscellaneous  schools,  with  5733  teachers, 
and  109,299  pupils  (30  of  which  with  1441  pupils 
were  in  Hokkaido,  and  1523  with  35,835  pupils 
were  in  Formosa ) . 

There  are  42  schools  of  law,  medicine,  political 
economy,  literature,  and  science,  with  782  pro- 
fessors (some  of  whom  are  foreigners),  and  11,- 
627  students;  120  schools  of  arts,  manufactures, 
agriculture,  commerce,  etc.,  with  1033  professors 
(some  foreign)  and  15,772  students.  The  pre- 
paratory schools  number  107,  have  202  teachers, 
and  7324  pupils.  Lastly,  there  are  six  schools 
for  deaf  mutes.  One  hundred  students  were  also 
maintained  abroad.  The  38  libraries  had  484,225 
Chinese  and  Japanese  books,  and  63,332  in  Euro- 
pean languages.  The  total  expenditure  was  $13,- 
952,581.  The  Imperial  University  at  Tokio  was 
founded  in  1869  by  the  consolidation  of  two 
schools — the  Kai-sei-gakko  and  the  Sho-lieiko, 
which  had  come  into  existence  in  the  Shogun's 
time,  and  later  other  colleges  were  added.  In 
1900  it  had  15  foreign  and  211  Japanese  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  and  2880  students.  The 
University  of  Kioto  was  opened  in  1899  with  one 
foreign  and  69  native  professors,  and  360  stu- 
dents. It  has  a  University  Hall  and  four  col- 
leges. In  the  same  year  the  number  of  books 
published  was  21,235,  of  which  4453  related  to 
law  and  administrative  organization;  1237  to 
agriculture;  1058  religion;  118  painting;  diction- 
aries, 77;  history,  206;  and  geography,  474;  and 
464,458,141  copies  of  978  periodicals  were  issued. 

Religion.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the 
tioo  religions  of  Japan — Shinto  and  Buddhism 
(qq.v. ) — but  to  these  may  now  be  added  Chris- 
tianity, for  the  old  prohibitions  have  been  re- 
moved, and  under  the  new  Constitution  of  1889 
absolute  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligious opinion  and  belief  are  guaranteed.  The 
first-mentioned  of  the  three,  Shinto,  'the  way 
of  the  gods,'  is  a  purely  native  cult.  It  has  no 
creed,  no  doctrinal  system,  no  moral  code,  no 
priests,  and  no  images  in  its  191,962  temples 
and  shrines,  though  it  has  nearly  14,000  gods. 


before  whom,  or  some  of  whom,  certain  offerings 
are  made  from  time  to  time;  to  whom  certain 
prayers  are  addressed  on  such  occasions,  and 
before  whom  certain  ceremonious  dances  are  per- 
formed in  a  very  punctilious  and  decorous  way. 
It  appears  to  be  a  mild  kind  of  ancestor  and  hero 
worship  which  has  come  down  from  primitive 
limes.  The  chief  deity  is  Amaterasu,  the  'sun- 
goddess,'  from  whom  the  mikados  are  descended. 
It  exerts  no  particular  influence  for  good  on  the 
j)ebple,  though  it  does  them  no  harm.  From  the 
ninth  century  onward  it  became  much  tinged  and 
corrupted  with  Buddhism,  indeed  was  practically 
absorbed  by  it,  Kobo  Daishi  (q.v.)  having  appar- 
ently convinced  everybody  that  the  Shinto  gods 
were  merely  manifestations  or  transmigrations  of 
Buddhist  deities.  It  is  stated  that  12  sects  of 
Shinto  now  exist. 

Buddhism  entered  Japan  by  way  of  Korea  in 
552  along  with  the  arts,  sciences,  and  letters  of 
China.  Its  gilded  images  and  its  gorgeous  tem- 
ples and  ritual  appealed  to  the  Japanese  mind, 
and  the  new  religion  became  popular.  It  gained 
both  the  favor  and  the  patronage  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  and  in  621  it  was  by  edict  proclaimed  to 
be  the  established  religion.  Priests  went  to 
China,  or  were  sent  there  by  the  Government  to 
study,  and  these  on  their  return  brought  with 
them  new  scriptures,  new  sects,  and  new  ideas 
which  soon  began  to  blossom  out  into  other  new 
sects  in  Japan.  Kobo  Daishi  in  816  founded  the 
Shingon-shiu  (q.v.)  or  the  sect  with  the  form 
of  'true  words;'  the  Zen  or  'contemplative'  sect 
was  introduced  in  1202;  the  Jodo  or  'pure-land' 
sect  (see  Ts'ing-tu  and  Suktiagata)  in  1211; 
the  Shin-shiu  or  'new  sect,'  an  offshoot  of  the  pre- 
ceding, in  1202;  the  Nichiren  in  1282;  and 
many  others.  Now  there  are  70  sects  and  sub- 
sects,  all  based  on  or  developments  of  the  Ma- 
hayana  or  'Northern  School'  of  Buddhism  in 
which  Sakyamuni,  the  historical  Buddha,  has 
little  or  no  place.  The  most  important  of  these 
as  far  as  influencing  the  people  is  concerned 
are  the  Jodo,  which  finds  Nirvana  too  hard  to 
attain  to,  and  provides  instead  a  'Paradise  in  the 
West,'  presided  over  by  Amida  Buddha,  where  the 
faithful  may  enjoy  a  blissful  existence  through 
untold  ages,  and  whence,  if  they  have  to  be  re- 
bom,  it  Avill  be  easy  to  reach  the  Nirvana  state. 
The  Shin-shiu,  an  offshoot  from  Jodo,  has  been 
called  the  'Protestantism  of  Japan.'  It  teaches 
that  salvation  may  be  obtained  merely  by  faith 
in  the  mercy  of  Amida — the  chief  of  the  Buddhas 
— and  his  ability  to  saye,  without  works  of  any 
kind.  No  change  of  heart  or  conduct  is  neces- 
sary and  nothing  is  required  beyond  loving  one 
another,  keeping  orderly,  and  observing  the  laws 
of  the  Government.  Its  priests  may  marrj^  and 
they  are  free  to  eat  both  flesh  and  fish.  This 
is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Japanese  sects ;  its 
temples  are  large  and  magnificent,  are  found  in 
Ihe  most  crowded  parts  of  the  cities,  and  are 
thronged  day  and  night  with  silent  worshipers. 
In  1899  its  temples  numbered  19.213.  Buddhism 
was  disestablished  in  1871,  and  disendowed  in 
1874,  and  there  is  now  no  State  religion.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  Buddhists,  but 
there  are  no  organized  bodies  of  church  mem- 
bers as  there  are  in  Christendom.  Among  the 
upper  classes  a.frnosticism  prevails. 

If  Shinto  can  be  called  a  religion,  then  Chris- 
tinnity  comes  third.  All  its  churches  are  enrolled 
by  the  Government,  and  are  protected  by  law.    In 
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1900  there  were  723  Protestant  missionaries  in 
the  country,  570  native  preachers  and  helpers, 
416  churt-hes,  42,273  onrolleil  members,  and  14 
theological  and  other  schixils,  with  5011  students 
and  pupils.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  106  Euro- 
pean missionaries,  117  church  edifices,  251  con- 
gregations, and  54,602  adherents.  The  Greek 
Church  had  43S  native  workers,  297  churches, 
25,698  followers,  and  schools  with  19,055  pupils. 

In  1899  there  were  71,977  Buddhist  temples 
and  monasteries,  with  54,635  priests,  10,983  stu- 
dents, and  59,943  preachers.  The  Shinto  temples 
numbered  191,962,  in  charge  of  kannushi  or 
temple-keepers,  not  priests  as  they  are  sometimes 
miscalled. 

Etuxology.  The  modem  Japanese  are  a  very 
mixed  people.  The  largest  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Japanese  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
Mongolian  rac-e  of  the  adjacent  continent,  a  view 
confirmed  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population  at  the  present 
time.  Sonie,  indeed,  group  Japanese  and  Koreans 
together  as  being  ancestrally  very  closely  akin, 
by  physical  characters  as  well  as  by  speech.  But 
among  the  Japanese,  as  among  the  Koreans,  and 
in  certain  parts  of  China,  there  are  recognizable 
three  physical  tyjies — an  Aino  tj'pe,  chiefly  char- 
acteristic of  Northern  Japan;  a  ilanchu- Korean, 
in  the  regions  nearest  Korea ;  and  a  Malayo- 
Mongolic,  in  the  centre  and  east.  The  Korean- 
Manchu  type  seems  to  go  back,  like  the  primitive 
Chinese,  to  a  Mongolian  ancestry  with  a  strain 
of  proto-Caucasian  blood,  while  the  Ainos  (see 
Ai:?o)  are  perhaps  allied  to  the  most  primitive 
Caucasians ;  but  such  opinions  must  be  accepted 
witli  caution.  The  best  authorities  agree  in  dis- 
tinguishing a  'fine'  and  a  'coarse'  type  among 
the  modern  Japanese.  Tlie  former  is  taller,  more 
slenderly  and  gracefully  built,  longer  faced  and 
longer  headed,  with  better-shaped  nose,  and,  gen- 
erally, less  distinctively  Mongolic  in  form  and 
features,  with  lighter  skin,  etc.  This  is  the 
dominant  type  of  the  aristocracy  and  upper 
classes,  and  is  found  in  those  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire nearest  Korea,  whence  the  original  repre- 
sentatives of  this  type  probably  immigrated  into 
Japan.  The  'finer'  type  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  Japanese  immigrants  from 
the  continent,  who  conquered  and  intermingled 
with  the  original  inhabitants,  or  Ainos.  This 
'fine'  type  has  now  become  the  Japanese  ideal. 
The  'coarse'  tvpe  is  characterized  by  shorter  stat- 
ure and  thick-set  body,  broader  skull  and  face, 
more  prominent  cheek-bones,  somewhat  oblique 
eyes,  large  lips,  wide  mouth,  more  powerful  jaw, 
flattish  nose  and  wide  nostrils,  darker  skin,  and 
generally  more  of  the  Mongolian  in  form  and 
feature.  Many  of  the  women  of  the  upper  classes 
seem  to  belong  more  to  the  'coarse'  type,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  process  of  conquest 
and  the  practice  of  polygamy.  Both  the  'fine' 
and  the  'coarse'  types  are  mixeid.  and  in  the  north, 
from  intermingling  with  the  Ainos,  another 
mixed  type  has  been  and  is  still  being  produced! 

The  population  of  Japan  may  thus  be  consid- 
ered to  consist  of  a  prehistoric  proto-Aino  and 
later  historic  Aino  element,  upon  which  the  Si- 
biric  ancestors  of  the  Japanese  proper  imposed 
themselves  by  slow  degrees  until  they  ultimately 
became  the  dominant  factor.  There  has  been 
added,  perhaps  at  several  diflTerent  periods,  a 
^lalay  or  Polvnesian  element,  which  is  noticeable 
in  Central  and  Ea.stem  Japan,  where  it  is  thought 


to  have  modified  considerably  both  physical  and 
social  cliaracters.  Traces  of  ancient  N^rito  in- 
fluence have  been  seen  in  Japan  by  some  authori- 
ties, but  others  attach  no  importance  to  these 
alleged  proofs  of  the  former  existence  of  a  black 
race  in  Japan. 

Physically  the  Japanese  are  not  a  strongly  de- 
veloped people,  but  they  are  capable  of  great 
exertion  and  endurance.  A  number  of  somatic 
peculiarities  have  been  noted  in  the  Japanese, 
such  as  the  divided  molar  bone  (os  japonicum), 
the  low,  broad  upper  jaw,  without  canine  fossa, 
and  the  so-called  'Japanese  knee'  (due  to  the 
practice  of  sitting  so  much).  In  their  general 
physical  conformation  many  of  the  Japanese 
males  of  the  better  classes  have  a  decidedly  femi- 
nine, or  even  child-like,  cast,  a  character  thought 
by  some  authorities  to  belong  more  or  less  to  the 
Mongolian  race  in  general. 

Intellectually  the  Japanese  have  shown  a  ca- 
pacity equal  to  that  of  any  other  known  people, 
and  their  native  power  is  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  while  their  manners,  customs,  and  certain 
Institutions  were  modified  in  ancient  times  by 
Chinese  culture,  and  in  recent  times  by  Euro- 
pean and  American  civilization,  the  fundamental 
traits  of  their  character  have  not  been  altered. 
The  mental  and  moral  characters  of  the  Japa- 
nese may  be  summed  up  as  patience  and  per- 
sistence, combined  with  cheerfulness,  a  certain 
versatility  and  quick-wittedness,  enterprise  and 
originality,  together  with  unexcelled  powers  of 
imitation,  as  well  as  progressiveness,  industry, 
artistic  sense,  humor,  cleanliness,  politeness, 
honor,  bravery,  kindness,  calmness,  and  ability 
to  conceal  the  emotions.  From  the  Chinese  and 
some  other  ^fongolian  peoples  the  Japanese  difTer 
in  the  freedom  accorded  to  women  from  the  re- 
motest times  down  to  the  present  day,  their  less 
altruistic  ethical  system,  their  high  estimation  of 
the  warrior  and  their  appreciation  of  war  as  a 
means  of  national  advancement,  their  national 
virility,  and  their  power  to  respond  to  and  accept 
facts  of  modem  social  and  historical  evolution. 
The  social  and  moral  life  of  the  Japanese  offers 
much  that  is  interesting  in  the  way  of  evolution. 
In  sexual  relations  they  range  from  polygamy 
and  concubinage  to  monogamy. 

As  compared  with  China,  and  perhaps  with 
Korea,  the  civilization  of  Japan  is  comparatively 
modern,  for  the  coming  of  the  continental  Mon- 
goloid ancestors  of  the  Japanese  to  the  island 
may  be  fixed  at  B.C.  2000-1500.  Their  conquest 
of  the  various  islands  of  the  great  archipelago 
was  slow  and  apparently  difficult,  as  the  Japa- 
nese annals  themselves  rec-ord.  for  the  Aino 
and  proto-Aino  population  was  well  distributed 
throughout  the  group.  Relics  of  Aino  origin  are 
found  almost  everywhere,  but  naturally  in  more 
abundance  toward'  the  north.  The  amount  of 
Aino  blood  in  the  modem  Japanese  is  consider- 
ably more  than  hitherto  supposed,  and  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  present  authorities  toward  the  Ainos 
of  the  extreme  north  is  leading  to  a  recognition 
of  the  abilities  and  intellectuality  of  this  ancient 
and  primitive  people,  pointing  to  their  ultimate 
disappearance,  not  by  dying  out  or  extermina- 
tion, but  by  absorption  into  the  general  popula 
tion.  The  question  of  the  ilalayan  or  Polvnesian 
element  in  Japan  is  more  difficult  to  elucidate. 
Twice  at  least  in  Japanese  annals  there  is  men- 
tion of  swarthy  foreigners  from  the  south  who 
made  irruptions  into  Eastern  and  Central  Japan. 
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These,  according  to  several  authorities,  were 
Malayan  or  Malayoid  tribes,  who  came  by  way 
of  Formosa  and  the  Loo-choo  Islands,  and  the 
physical  characteristics  of  this  section  of  Japan 
bear  testimony  to  their  presence  and  their  num- 
bers. Other  evidence  of  a  Malayan  influence  ex- 
ists, according  to  some  ethnologists,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  house,  the  practice  of  massage,  cer- 
tain dances,  luxury,  and  love  of  weapons.  Some 
of  these  resemblances  are  too  general,  however, 
and  others  too  clearly  the  product  of  the  Japa- 
nese environment,  to  be  conclusive  evidence.  The 
introduction  of  Chinese  and  Korean  civilization 
into  Japan  dates  back  for  its  beginnings  to  about 
the  first  Christian  century,  and  this  influence 
was  strengthened  after  the  transference  of  Bud- 
dhism in  the  sixth  century. 

Manners,  Clstoms,  etc.  The  Japanese  are 
a  cheerful,  contented  people,  lovers  of  nature, 
and  always  ready  for  a  holiday.  Responsibility 
rests  lightly  on  their  shoulders,  and  employers 
have  always  to  reckon  on  absences  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  'sickness'  when  apparently 
there  is  none;  and  a  contract  is  not  always 
sacred.  Opium-growing  and  the  importation  of  it 
are  forj^idden,  and  Government  supplies  the  needs 
of  the  medical  profession.  Courteousness  is  a 
distinguishing  trait,  and  their  ceremonious  po- 
liteness is  oftentimes  most  embarrassing  to  the 
foreigner,  who  is  not  usually  given  to  self-depre- 
ciatory remarks,  and  whose  stock  of  honorifics  is 
Bmall  and  not  always  instantly  at  command. 
Hand-shaking  is  not  a  Japanese  "custom,  and  the 
lowness  of  the  obeisance  varies  with  the  rank  of 
the  individual,  Avomen  and  the  lower  classes 
usually  getting  down  on  their  knees.  Children 
dress  exactly  like  their  elders,  and  though  their 
foot-gear  is  clogs  held  on  by  a  band  passing  be- 
tween the  big  toe  and  the  next  one,  they  romp 
and  rvm  as  much  and  as  fast  as  European  or 
American  children.  Their  socks — when  they  wear 
them — have  a  separate  compartment  for  the  big 
toe.  Their  toys  and  indoor  amusements  are  in- 
numerable. In  dress  the  Japanese  are  not  bur- 
dened with  much  underclothing.  Their  chief 
outer  garment  is  the  loose-sleeved  gown  known  as 
the  kimono,  open  in  front  but  bound  round  the 
waist  with  a  sash.  That  of  the  women  is  a  little 
longer,  differs  somewhat  in  the  sleeves,  and  the 
sash  or  ohi  is  wide  and  formed  into  a  bow  at  the 
back  which  varies  in  style  according  to  age,  etc. 
Married  women  shave  off  their  eyebrows,  and 
blacken  their  teeth  with  the  juice  of  the  per- 
simmon-tree. The  coiffure  is  an  elaborate  con- 
struction M^ith  'waterfalls,'  plastered  down  with 
bandolin  and  decked  with  stick-pins. 

Japanese  houses  are  usually  of  one  story. 
There  are  no  cellars.  The  floor  is  about  2% 
or  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  formed  of  soft, 
thickly  padded  mats  measuring  6  feet  by  3,  and 
on  these  the  family  sit  (or  rather  squat  on  their 
heels),  eat,  and  sleep.  There  are  no  tables, 
chairs,  or  bedsteads,  thick  wadded  quilts  serving 
as  mattress  and  blankets.  Heat  Avhen  wanted  is 
provided  by  a  hiiachi  or  brazier  filled  with  burn- 
ing charcoal.  The  pillow  is  a  little  paper-cov- 
ered cylindrical  cushion  strapped  on  a  narrow 
stool,  which  is  placed  under  the  neck  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  hair.  Foot-gear  is  left  in  the 
porch  before  stepping  on  the  verandah.  A  single 
pict\ire,  changed  with  the  season,  and  a  small 
wall  vase  containing  a  single  sprig,  form  the 
only  decoration,  apart  from  that  of  tne  shoji  or 


sliding  paper  screens  which  serve  as  partitions. 
Passers-by  may  get  a  glimpse  through  the  open 
screens  of  a  tiny  garden  at  the  back,  with  a 
miniature  rivulet,  a  stone  thrown  across  it  as 
a  bridge,  a  miniature  hillock  crowned  with  a 
dwarfed  pine,  and  a  flowering  shrub  or  two,  and 
perhaps  a  stone-pillar  lantern.  A  necessary  fea- 
ture of  every  house  is  the  'god-shelf,'  or  family 
altar,  where  is  the  little  shrine — Shinto  or  Bud- 
dhist— before  which  the  offerings  are  placed. 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and  the  bathtub 
at  the  back,  with  its  little  furnace  in  one  end  for 
boiling  the  water,  is  patronized  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  in  succession,  the  water  being 
invariably  hot   (100°  to  115°  F.). 

Food  is  served  on  little  lacquered  stands  about 
a  foot  high,  and  is  eaten  with  chop-sticks  (both 
of  the  same  material ) .  Rice,  with  soup  of  sea- 
weed, beans,  vegetables,  or  hard-boiled  egg  cut  up 
into  pieces,  with  a  little  fish  with  soy,  and  the 
like,  daintily  served,  make  the  meal,  sake  (their 
fermented  beverage)  when  used  being  heated  and 
served  in  the  tiniest  of  porcelain  cups.  Tea  is 
the  usual  beverage.  But  there  is  no  meal  called 
'tea.'  Pickled  daikon  (or  radish)  is  their  chief 
relish. 

Married  life  is  usually  happy.  Of  8537  sui- 
cides in  1899,  only  212  were  due  to  family  quar- 
rels, and  GOO  were  attributable  to  'love.'  Cere- 
monial uncleanness  arises  from  contact  with  the 
dead  in  any  way,  and  mourners  are  'unclean.' 
Those  returning  from  a  funeral  are  sprinkled 
with  salt  before  reentering  the  house.  Those  who 
favor  the  Shinto  cult  bury  their  dead  in  coffins. 
Cremation  was  introduced  by  the  Buddhists 
about  A.D.  700.  After  the  Restoration  it  was  for- 
bidden, but  a  custom  of  such  long  standing  could 
not  be  wiped  out  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  The 
people,  and  especially  the  women,  are  very  super- 
stitious, and  are  believers  in  ghosts,  demons, 
fairies,  and  witchcraft.  A  handful  of  green  peas 
thrown  at  a  suspected  demon  will  cause  him  to 
scamper  off,  and  when  the  fox  (q.v.)  or  the 
badger  is  suspected  by  the  careful  mother  with 
daughters  of  being  around,  a  flash  from  her 
metallic  magic  mirror  will  strip  Mr.  Fox  or  Mr. 
Badger  of  his  disguise;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  presence  or  proximity  of  a  serpent 
should  never  be  pointed  out  to  a  woman  or  men- 
tioned to  her.  Everybody  wears  a  charm  or 
charms. 

HISTORY. 

The  Japanese  begin  their  history  with  a  year 
which  corresponds  to  B.C.  660,  when  Jimmu  Ten- 
no  (q.v.),  the  leader  of  a  band  of  invaders,  set- 
tled in  Yamato  after  having  conquered  sev- 
eral of  the  tribes  who  opposed  him.  Our  only 
source  of  information  in  regard  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  dynasty  founded  by  him,  and  which 
exists  to  the  present  day,  is  found  in  the  Kojiki, 
the  oldest  extant  book  of  Japan,  in  which  are 
found  the  myths  and  legends  written  down  in  Chi- 
nese characters  in  the  years  711-712  by  one 
Yasumaro,  from  the  lips  of  a  person  named 
Hiyeda-no-Are,  who  possessed  a  most  wonderful 
memory!  These  myths  and  legends,  under  close 
analysis,  show  three  streams  of  legends — the 
Tsukushi  or  Kiushiu  cycle ;  the  Idzumo  legendary 
cycle,  which  covers  Central  and  Western  Japan; 
and  the  Yamato  cycle,  which  covers  the  central 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  main  island.  The  north- 
ern and  eastern  part  of  the  main  island  was  in- 
habited by  the  Emishi  savages,  or  Ainos,  who  had 
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retired  thither  before  the  advancing  invaders, 
leaving  their  names  on  rivers,  mountains, 
streams,  and  other  natural  landmarks.  In  tlie 
south  dwelt  aborijjinal  people,  perhaps  from  the 
Malay  regions.  The  invaders  of  the  archipelago, 
whether  coming  from  Tartary  or  Korea,  were 
without  letters  or  writings,  but  possessed 
sujH'rior  arms,  valor,  and  discipline.  They  came 
as  immigrants,  at  various  times  and  to  various 
places,  finding  people  already  on  the  soil,  whom 
they  proceeded  to  put  under  their  control. 

There  are  thus  early  discerned  with  cleai^jess, 
in  the  morning  of  the  historj'  of  Japan,  race 
struggles  among  various  tribes  of  differing  cus- 
toms and  languages,  and  two  types  of  men,  whom 
we  now  call  Japanese  and  Ainos,  the  former  liv- 
ing south,  the  latter  north  of  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel.  Gradually  the  Tsukushi  and  the  Id- 
zumo  people  became  subordinate  to  the  Yamato 
house  or  tribe.  The  conquerors  intermarried  with 
the  subjugated,  and  the  pacified  chiefs  were 
awarded  rank  and  honor,  while  the  power  of  the 
Mikado  or  Yamato  chief  was  consolidated  by 
making  the  primitive  cult,  now  called  Shinto,  or 
Kami-no-michi,  a  political  engine.  The  whole 
country  was  put  under  a  rude  feudal  system, 
the  conquered  or  subordinated  holding  their 
lands  in  loyalty  to  the  Yamato  chieftain  or 
Mikado.  Civilization  gradually  drifted  in  from 
Korea,  through  teachers,  artificers,  and  men  of 
learning.  There  are  indications  that  a  cen- 
tury or  two  before  the  great  flood  of  civilizing 
influences  was  borne  on  the  waves  of  Bud- 
dhism, considerable  knowledge  of  Chinese  letters, 
writing,  and  ethical  notions  had  penetrated  to 
the  Yamato  Court,  and  among  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  southwest.  The  Xihongi  (another  histori- 
cal work  compiled  in  a.d.  720)  states  that  in  the 
year  405  a  Korean  scholar  was  appointed  tutor 
in  China  to  one  of  the  Imperial  princes,  and 
that  about  the  year  430  'historiographers  were 
appointed.'  As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  settled  capital,  the  Mikado  and  his 
household  moving  from  place  to  place  in  Cen- 
tral Japan.  After  the  death  of  the  Mikado-chief, 
his  succ-essor,  with  a  horror  of  the  place  of  the 
dead,  moved  on  and  built  a  new  palace.  There 
have  been  thus  no  fewer  than  sixty  capitals.  To- 
day the  provinces  of  Yamato,  Yamashiro,  Ka- 
wachi.  and  Settsu  "are  dotted  with  places,  now 
mere  villages,  sometimes  indeed  empty  names, 
but  once  in  the  proud  position  of  capitals  of  the 
Empire." 

The  line  between  legend  and  true  history  is 
made  clear  upon  the  arrival  in  a.d.  552  of  Bud- 
dhist missionaries  from  Korea,  who  brought  with 
them  not  only  the  sutras  and  images  of  their 
cult — the  Mahayana  northern  form  of  Buddhism 
— but  also  letters,  writing,  calendars,  and  meth- 
ods of  keeping  time.  Buddhism  took  root,  and  be- 
came so  popular  with  both  Court  and  people  that 
in  621  it  was  proclaimed  by  edict  to  be  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  land.  From  this  time  forth 
we  have  something  like  a  coherent  account  of 
things,  and  can  trace  with  some  clearness, 
through  many  rebellions  and  oppositions,  the 
rise  to  paramountcy  of  the  Yamato  House.  Nara, 
in  Yamato,  became  the  fixed  capital,  and  re- 
mained so  for  seven  reigns  between  the  years 
709  and  784.  One  decade  later  Kioto  was  made 
the  Imperial  residence,  and.  with  few  interrup- 
tions, continued  to  be  so  until  1868.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  seventh  century  Chinese  civilization 


had  so  far  been  accepted  Uiat  in  603  the  form  of 
government  was  changed  from  feudalism  to  mon- 
archy ;  eight  boards  or  departments  of  State  were 
established,  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese  system, 
and  a  new  order  of  nobility,  in  nine  ranks,  waa 
created.  A  great  council,  called  the  Dai-jo-Kwan, 
which  had  also  been  established,  superintended 
the  eight  boards,  and  ruled  the  Empire  by  means 
of  local  governors  appointed  and  sent  out  from 
the  capital. 

The  practical  enforcement  of  this  new  central- 
ized system  of  rule  from  Kioto  was  not  accept- 
able, and  was  in  many  places  long  and  stoutly 
resisted.  Gradually  a  military  class  was  formed, 
which  became  separate  from  the  agricultural,  the 
latter  comprising  the  farmers  and  those  who  per- 
manently tilled  the  soil.  By  parallel  develop- 
ment the  men  at  arms  became  professional  sol- 
diers. Other  great  lines  of  movement  may  be 
summarized  in  the  increasing  centralization  of 
government,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mikado 
from  active  service  in  the  field,  or  even  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  his  comparative  seclu- 
sion. Under  the  pretext  of  religion,  or  a  desire 
to  lay  aside  the  cares  of  government,  committing 
the  actual  work  of  administration  to  his  sub- 
ordinates in  order  to  seek  retirement,  he  became 
in  the  national  life  rather  an  abstraction  than 
a  person. 

By  means  of  the  superior  valor,  force,  and 
skill  of  its  soldiers,  the  Empire  was  extended 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  until  all  Kiushiu 
and  Shikoku  were  subdued  and  the  arms  of  Japan 
extended  to  the  far  east  and  north.  Meantime, 
in  the  capital  and  palace,  the  Fujiwara  family, 
who  had  come  into  position  and  power  about  the 
year  670,  had  developed  a  bureaucracy,  so  that 
they  gradually  monopolized  most  of  the  oflSces 
in  and  about  the  Court  and  the  administrative 
boards.  In  other  civilian  families,  the  particular 
administration  of  sacred  rites  or  the  cultivation 
of  learning  became  the  specialty  or  monopoly. 
The  military  commands  were  always  given  to  the 
rival  clans  of  the  Taira  and  Minamoto.  The 
Taira  warriors,  fighting  under  the  white  crest 
or  banner,  gained  renown  and  power  in  the  south- 
west. The  Minamoto,  under  the  red  banner  or 
crest,  won  victory  and  held  power  in  the  east  and 
north;  but  when  once  the  activities  of  the  field 
were  comparatively  things  of  the  past,  both  clans 
lusted  for  power  nearer  the  throne.  Then  began 
a  struggle  in  the  capital.  The  Fujiwara,  who  had 
formed  a  ring  around  the  Emperor,  and  by  their 
own  henchmen  blocked  most  of  the  ways  of  ap- 
proach by  nepotism,  were  ousted  by  the  Taira, 
whose  star  was  now  in  the  ascendent.  This  nat- 
urally excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Minamoto,  and 
in  the  year  1159  the  two  rival  military  clans 
came  to  blows.  Then  began  that  famous  period 
of  the  wars  of  'Genji  and  Heik^,'  which  have 
since  colored  all  Japanese  history,  literature,  and 
art,  and  which  in  later  times,  even  to  this  day, 
have  given  the  standard  and  motives  for  games 
of  skill  and  chance.  Kiyomori,  the  Taira  chief, 
became  Premier  in  1167.  He  not  only  redis- 
tributed the  oflBces,  civil  and  military,  among 
his  own  clansmen,  but  by  marrying  his  daughter 
to  the  Emperor  controlled  the  throne  itself.  The 
Minamoto  men,  their  leaders  beheaded  or  ban- 
ished, were  scattered,  one  line  becoming  rulers 
of  far-off  Loo-choo.  In  1181,  after  Kiyomori's 
death,  Yoritomo  led  the  Minamoto  in  an  uprising, 
and   under  the   generalship  of  Yoshitsun4,  his 
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brother,  the  Taira  men  were  driven  out  of  the 
capital  and  from  their  palaces.  After  several 
land  battles  and  a  great  naval  conflict  near  Shi- 
monoseki,  the  Taira  were  annihilated.  The  divi- 
sive evolution  between  military  and  civil  power 
had  so  far  proceeded  that,  leaving  Kioto  to  be 
the  centre  of  honor  and  tradition,  and  of  that 
outward  form  which  in  Japan,  as  in  China,  saves 
the  'face'  of  a  thing,  Yoritomo  fixed  his  seat  of 
authority,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  at  Kama- 
kura,  in  the  far  east,  on  the  bay  of  Yedo.  He 
had  himself  appointed  Shogun,  or  general,  and 
was  hailed  as  the  great  peace-bringer.  Although 
his  line  came  to  an  end  in  1219,  yet  the  system 
M'hich  he  inaugurated  was  carried  out  by  the 
Hojo  family  of  regents,  who  held  power  until 
1333.  Obtaining  from  Kioto,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  nobles  who  were  mere  children  and 
puppets,  to  whom  the  title  of  Shogun  was  given, 
wliile  they  held  the  power  themselves,  the  Hojo 
ruled  the  Empire.  It  was  during  their  rule  at 
Kamakura  that  the  armada  of  the  Mongol  Ta- 
tars was  destroyed  by  storms  and  the  valor  of  the 
Japanese.  Several  of  the  Hojo  regents  were  men 
of  great  ability,  and  ruled  with  justice  and  vigor. 

From  the  moment  of  Yoritomo's  success  feu- 
dalism entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  development. 
Under  the  Imperial  system,  from  603  to  1182, 
the  governors  sent  out  from  Kioto  to  the  different 
provinces  under  a  foiir  years'  tenure  of  office  had 
charge  both  of  the  collection  of  revenue  and  the 
repression  of  crime.  Yoritomo  had  no  sooner  got 
control  of  the  east  than  he  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  a  civil  title  equivalent  to  that  of  'high 
constable  of  the  realm,'  by  which  means  he  had 
the  two  departments  of  revenue  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  divided,  leaving  the  Emperor's 
officers  to  collect  the  revenue,  while  he  repressed 
crime  and  maintained  order.  This  system  of  ap- 
pointing military  magistrates  seemed  to  be  so  ex- 
cellent that  it  was  gradually  extended  all  over 
the  country.  Yet  all  the  time  Yoritomo  cloaked 
his  military  ambition  imder  the  guise  of  his  civil 
title,  so  that  when,  in  1192,  he  was  made  Shogim, 
and  was  thus  military  commander-in-chief,  he 
was  already  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country. 
Seeing  this,  the  Imperial  officers  in  charge  of  the 
revenue  left  Kioto  for  Kamakura,  and  the 
Shogvm  thus  possessed  both  purse  and  sword, 
leaving  Emperor  and  Court,  in  honor  and  poverty, 
dependent  on  him.  Henceforth  the  functions  of 
government  were  separated  into  that  of  throne 
and  camp — the  former  the  centre  of  mystery  and 
the  fountain  of  honor,  the  latter  being  the  actual 
Government.  The  Hojo  were  overthrown  by  the 
brave  warrior  Nitta  in  1333.  Then  followed  for 
a  while,  but  for  two  years  only,  what  may  be 
called  the  temporary  mikadoate,  when  there  was 
no  shogun  and  theoretically  no  feudalism. 

That  the  mikados  had  not  yet,  however,  vigor 
enough  to  enter  upon  personal  rule  was  shown 
in  the  fact  that  when  the  adherents  of  rival 
nominees  to  the  throne  went  to  war  over  the  divi- 
sion of  spoils,  the  Mikado  could  not  restrain 
them.  Civil  war  broke  out,  lasting  fifty-six  years, 
when  two  rival  lines  of  mikados  held  the  shadow 
of  power,  in  the  period  1336-92,  and  there  were 
two  capitals,  though  the  real  rulers  were  the 
shogims  of  the  Ashikaga  family.  In  1392  one 
of  their  envoys  persuaded  the  Mikado,  who  had 
the  three  Imperial  regalia — mirror,  crystal  ball, 
and  sword — to  come  to  Kioto  and  hand  over  the 
sacred  emblems,  and  the  feud  was  healed.     Now 


that  the  Ashikagas  had  their  nominee  on  the 
Imperial  throne,  the  second  great  step  in  feudal- 
ism was  taken  by  them,  when  they  made  the 
military  magistracies,  established  by  Yoritomo, 
hereditary  in  the  families  of  their  own  nominees. 
Thus  arose  the  class  of  daimios  (q.v.) .  The  Ashi- 
kaga power  lasted  until  1573,  during  which  time 
the  Portuguese  came  to  Japan,  Mendez  Pinto 
(q.v.)  landing  in  1539  and  Xavier  in  1542,  begin- 
ning a  period  of  intercourse  with  Europeans 
which  continued  until  about  1620,  during  which 
Christianity  and  firearms  were  introduced.  In 
general  the  period  of  the  Ashikaga  rule  was  one 
of  great  refinement  of  manners,  of  high  art  and 
literary  culture,  along  with  the  missionary  ex- 
pansion of  Buddhism  and  a  remarkable  phase  of 
doctrinal,  evolution.  On  its  political  side  Bud- 
dhism reached  a  point  of  wealth,  luxury,  and 
menacing  military  power  which  made  it  one  of 
the  great  forces  in  the  State,  calling  for  some 
powerful  hand  to  put  it  down.  As  the  Ashikaga 
became  weaker  in  their  later  years,  anarchy  grew 
to  be  more  general.  The  Buddhist  abbots  and 
their  monks,  in  arms  and  armor,  possessing 
closer  organization  and  with  fortified  monasteries, 
often  turned  the  scale  of  power.  From  1573  to 
1004  was  the  period  of  the  three  famous  men 
Nobunaga  (q.v.)  (1533-82),  Hideyoshi  (q.v.) 
(1530-98),  and  lyeyasu  (q.v.)  (1542-1616).  The 
first  humbled  the  Buddhists,  the  second  reduced 
the  daimios  to  submission,  and  the  third  con- 
solidated results.  The  third  decisive  step  in  the 
development  of  feudalism  was  taken  by  Hide- 
j'oslii  when  he  rearranged  the  feudal  map  of  the 
Empire,  marking  out  the  boundaries  of  the  fiefs 
and  appointing  to  them  the  daimios  as  his  own 
nominees,  giving  them  titles  in  his  own  name 
without  reference  to  the  Emperor.  During  Hidfi- 
yoshi's  time  Korea  was  invaded  (1592-98)  by 
his  hosts  of  warriors,  who  on  the  return  of  peace 
in  Japan  had  been  left  without  occupation.  lye- 
yasu, his  sviccessor,  making  Yedo  his  capital,  car- 
ried out  Hideyoshi's  plans,  so  enlarging  them 
that  he  and  his  grandson,  lyemitsu,  gave  the 
final  form  to  Japanese  feudalism,  which  early  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  be- 
come settled  in  routine.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
alongside  of  elaborate  feudal  institutions  grew 
up  a  commercial  and  industrial  system  like  that 
contemporaneous  with  late  feudalism  in  Europe. 
Yedo,  from  a  village,  became  the  greatest  city 
in  the  Empire.  The  Tokugawa  family  furnished, 
from  1603  to  1868,  fifteen  shogims.  Christianity 
was,  as  was  thought,  rooted  out.  Then  began 
a  great  development  in  art,  literature,  the  study 
of  ancient  history  and  the  native  language,  and 
the  revival  of  pure  Shinto  (q.v.).  The  policy 
followed  was  that  of  the  exclusion  of  foreigners 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  people  of  Japan  within 
their  island  walls,  while  their  intellect  was  kept 
within  fixed  bounds. 

The  shipwrecks  and  the  casting  away  of  sea- 
men gave  the  United  States  Government  its  op- 
portunity to  seek  a  treaty  of  friendship,  and.  if 
possible,  of  commerce,  and  Commodore  Perry, 
to  whom  the  task  was  intrusted,  succeeded  in 
1854.  Four  years  later  other  treaties  opened 
several  ports  to  foreign  residence  and  trade. 
In  1860  a  Japanese  embassy  visited  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  following  year  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  the  European  courts.  Narrow- 
minded  patriots  protested;  but  the  great  clans 
of   the    southwest,   always   detesting   the   north- 
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em  rule  of  Ye<lo.  gradually  gathered  around 
the  Court.  In  1867  the  Shogun  was  compelled 
to  resign,  and  \then  in  18G8  he  sought  to  regain 
power  by  force  of  arms,  he  was  driven  from 
the  field.  Men  with  new  ideas  and  determined 
purpose  obtained  control  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Government,  moved  the  capital  to  Yedo,  had 
the  sovereign  swear  to  rule  according  to  'the 
right  way  between  heaven  and  earth'  (in  deference 
to  public  opinion),  and  to  order  the  abolition  of 
feudalism.  It  was  virtually  a  committee  of 
four  men.  Iwakura,  Okubo,  Kido,  and  Saigo,  with 
their  far-seeing  fellows  and  helpers,  that  led  the 
samurai  who  were  able  to  swing  the  nation  out 
of  ancient  routine  and,  with  political  motives 
wholly,  made  the  new  Japan.  They  invited  edu- 
cators from  the  United  States  to  reorganize  their 
educational  system.  French  officers  to  remodel 
their  army,  British  seamen  to  reorganize  their 
navy,  and  Dutch  and  other  engineers  to 
make  internal  improvements.  These  tremendous 
changes  were  not  accomplished  without  protest. 
In  1887  Saigo  quarreled  with  his  old  friends, 
led  an  army  'against  the  Emperor's  evil  ad- 
visers,' and  the  Satsuma  Rebellion  cost  Japan 
20,000  lives  and  $50,000,000.  In  1879  Loo-choo 
was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  Sho  Tai  (q.v. ),  the  King,  brought  to 
Tokio  and  made  marquis.  Western  laws  were 
introduced  and  codified.  In  pursuance  of  the 
Imperial  oath,  a  Parliament  was  promised.  In 
1884  the  nobility  was  reorganized  on  the  Euro- 
pean idea,  and  the  able  men  of  the  Restoration 
honored  also  with  titles.  In  1889  the  Constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed,  and  the  Diet  met  in  1891. 
With  many  an  ebb  and  flow  the  great  tide-  of 
progress  has  kept  on.  In  189-t  war  with  China 
broke  out  in  regard  to  Korea ;  this  resulted  in 
the  utter  defeat  of  China,  the  cession  in  1895  of 
Formosa  to  .Japan,  the  payment  of  a  large  in- 
demnity, and  the  independence  of  Korea.  Japan 
took  a  prominent  part  among  the  Powers  in  the 
military  events  resulting  from  the  Boxer  move- 
ment in  China  in  1900.    See  Chinese  Empire. 

Amid  all  changes,  even  those  in  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  deepest  and  strongest  force  in  Japanese  his- 
tory is  the  universal  loyalty  to  the  Mikado.  The 
one  now  on  the  throne  is  the  one  himdred  and 
twenty-third.  See  treatment  of  Japanese  politi- 
cal parties,  under  Pabties,  Political. 
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JAPANESE  ART.  The  accepted  date  of  the 
beginning  of  fine  art  in  Japan  is  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  Era.  The 
physical  civilization  of  the  country  was  then 
greatly  advanced  by  intercourse  with  China  and 
with  Korea.  The  Japanese  scholars  have  not 
shown  any  reluctance  to  admit  the  supreme  in- 
fluence of  these  continental  nations  upon  their 
own  insular  arts.  The  earliest  sculptures  in 
stone  or  wood,  and  the  earliest  paintings,  some 
of  which  are  preserved  in  temples  and  others  in 
the  Imperial  Museum,  show  a  knowledge  of  form 
and  of  the  true  value  of  design  arguing  an  al- 
ready advanced  civilization ;  while  there  is  no 
pretense  that  such  a  civilization  had  had  time 
to  develop  itself  in  the  islands  of  Japan.  The 
earliest  buildings  known,  such  as  the  Pagoda  of 
Yakushiji,   near   Nara,   universally   accepted   as 


of  the  seventh  century,  are  of  a  matured  type, 
the  beautiful  curves  of  the  roofs  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  series  of  six  of  these,  with  the 
intermediate  vertical  walls  and  balconies,  into 
a  single  design  bespeaking  an  original  type  aL 
ready  very  far  advanced  toward  perfection.  In 
sculpture,  the  bronze  statuettes  of  these  early 
years  are  as  strongly  Indian  in  character  as 
the  architecture  is  Chinese;  but  this  is  in 
great  measure  the  result  of  Buddhist  influence, 
and  is  nearly  as  visible  in  what  little  has  been 
identified  as  Chinese  art  of  the  same  epoch.  The 
work  in  silver  and  bronze  and  in  woven  stuffs 
shows  a  sense  of  the  true  essence  of  decorative  art 
such  as  the  later  and  more  splendid  times  could 
surpass  only  in  variety  and  affluence.  Thus  the 
group  of  three  Buddhist  bronze  figures  in  the 
Kakushiji  temple,  of  which  the  tower  or  'pagoda' 
is  mentioned  above,  are  undoubtedly  of  the  seventh 
century,  and  their  workmanship,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  modeling  of  the  nude  parts,  goes  far  to 
prove  the  introduction  through  India  of  that  in- 
fluence of  classical  Greek  art  which  is  so  often 
loosely  assigned  to  the  advance  of  any  very  early 
Asiatic  school  of  sculpture.  In  whatever  form  it 
was  that  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or 
other  active  political  or  mercantile  influence, 
brought  to  India  some  specimens  of  the  matured 
art  of  Greece,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this 
influence  was  absent  from  the  early  Japanese 
sculpture — so  frankly  based  upon  nature,  and  yet 
so  traditionally  noble  is  the  statuary  of  the  time 
in  drapery  as  well  as  in  the  larger  modeling  of  the 
undraped  torso  and  limbs.  The  paintings  of  the 
time  are  of  course  more  or  less  injured ;  but  they 
bear  all  the  marks  of  a  strong  and  well-under- 
stood tradition,  with  the  study  of  nature  for  its 
origin,  and  with  unmistakable  binding  laws  of  de- 
sign. In  the  eighth  century  statuary  had  become 
more  realistic,  and  the  'temple  guardians,'  or 
heroic  statues  of  demi-gods  apparently  of  Brah- 
manistic  Indian  mythology,  have  a  ferocious  vigor 
and  a  large  freedom  of  design  which  raise  these 
works  to  the  greatest  height  of  artistic  merit 
known  to  us  among  the  free  and  representative 
sculptures  of  the  Far  East.  It  is  evident  that 
only  at  a  later  date  was  .the  strong  tendency  of 
Chino-Japanese  art  toward  decorative  uses  well 
established.  Doayti  to  the  ninth  or  even  to  the 
tenth  century  it  must  have  been  still  uncertain 
whether  these  arts  would  tend,  as  those  of  Eu- 
rope had  tended,  toward  a  representative  and  ex- 
pressional  character,  or  whether  they  should 
reach  forward,  as  they  have  done,  to  a  decorative 
excellence  accepted  as  the  purpose  of  the  art,  and 
far  excelling  in  variety  and  completeness  that 
known  to  Europe. 

There  are  in  Japanese  history  and  tradition 
certain  well-marked  periods  of  development  and 
of  change.  The  thirteenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era  marks  one  of  these,  during  which  period 
the  manners  of  the  wealthier  and  influential 
classes  Avere,  according  to  all  accounts,  more  se- 
vere and  deliberately  removed  from  luxury  than 
they  had  been,  and  much  more  than  they  were 
to  be,  Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  impres- 
sive pieces  of  Japanese  sculpture  belong  to  thig 
epoch,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  trace  a  fancied  con- 
nection between  the  comparative  asceticism  of 
the  time  and  the  severe  design  of  these  bronzes. 
Even  the  more  realistic  pieces — statuettes  in 
which  portraiture  seems  to  be  affected — are  so 
severe   in   the   casting  of  the  draperies   and  so 
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1.  TERRA  COTTA  STATUE,   polychromatic,  at  Todeiji,   near  Nara. 

2.  WOODEN  STATUE,  polychromatic,  half  life  size.     XII  Century. 

3.  THE  HONDO  (Chiof  Temple)  of  Horiuji,  Yamato.     VII  Century. 


VIII  Century. 
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simple  in  pose  and  gesture  that  the  very  realism 
of  the  design  is  lost,  as  it  w'ere,  in  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditional dignity  suggestive  of  a  firm  intellectual 
t"ontrol  over  all  the  outlying  branches  of  the 
central  school.  This  intluenc*e  of  severe  and  re- 
strained design  remained  unmodilied  in  any  seri- 
ous way  down  to  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
Tokugawa  sh(^uns  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At 
this  time  the  countrj'  was  deliberately  shut  up 
from  foreign  intluence,  partly  in  protest  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  and 
partly  to  secure  an  ejxxh  of  perfect  peace,  which, 
indeed,  was  gained,  and  lasted  down  to  the  time 
of  the  interference  of  the  United  States  in  the 
atTairs  of  Japan  as  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
Commodore  Perrj-'s  squadron  in  Japanese  waters 
in  1853-54.  During  this  period  the  arts  became 
far  more  sumptuous  than  before.  The  abundance 
and  variety  of  decoration  increased  very  greatly. 
The  richness  of  detail  and  brilliancy  of  color  in 
architecture  were  matched  only  by  the  extraor- 
dinary variety  of  design  shown  in  the  minor 
parts  of  decorative  art,  including  textile  fabrics, 
metal,  lacquer  work,  and  pottery.  Painting, 
considered  by  itself  and  in  connection  with  the 
separate  pictures  which  \fe  know  as  backed 
with  rich  brocades  and  hung  upon  walls,  or 
mounted  upon  portable  folding  screens,  had  ob- 
tained a  prodigious  development  in  China  in  the 
twelfth' century  of  the  Christian  Era;  and  the 
direct  influence  of  this  continental  art  upon  the 
painting  of  Japan  is  traceable  even  to  our  as  yet 
imperfect  methods  of  investigation.  The  paint- 
ings of  the  Tokugawa  period,  then,  tend  toward 
greater  realism  and  a  less  fixed  and  unalterable 
tradition  in  the  way  of  design  than  in  the  former 
time. 

Abchitectube.  As  compared  with  that  of 
China  the  architecture  of  Japan  is  less  massive; 
and  its  effects  are  even  more  exclusively  those  of 
the  great  overhanging  cur\ed  roof  forming  the 
chief  motive  of  the  design — ^the  element  which 
even  more  than  the  rounded  and  swelling  cupola 
in  a  domed  church  of  Europe,  gives  character  to 
the  whole  design.  The  common  use  of  timber  even 
for  buildings  meant  to  be,  and  sufliciently  proved 
to  be,  very  lasting  has  deprived  Japanese  archi- 
tecture of  the  ponderous  wall  and  the  great  arch. 
The  building  of  the  country  is  therefore  essen- 
tially that  of  separate  uprights  tied  and  braced  to- 
gether: in  other  words,  timber  construction  very 
like  in  principle  to  that  of  mediaeval  Europe,  but 
more  dignified  than  that  because  there  was  in  the 
Eastern  land  no  overmastering  style  of  masonrv' 
architecture,  like  that  of  the  vaulted  buildings 
of  (lothic  or  of  neo-classic  type,  to  restrain  its  de- 
velopment. \Miatever  was  to  be  done,  architec- 
turally speaking,  in  Japan,  was  perforce  done 
with  the  trees  of  the  mountain  forests:  whereas 
in  Europe  that  material  was  generally  used  only 
for  dwelling-houses,  and  in  some  lands  for  civic 
buildings,  while  the  ecclesiastical  buildings 
which  set  the  fashion  and  fixed  the  standard 
of  what  was  fine  were  almost  invariably  walled 
and  roofed  with  stone.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  architecture  of  Japan  seems  to  a  European 
rather  uniform  in  character:  but  it  is  evident 
that  a  profounder  examination  of  the  subject 
would  show  divergencies  as  great  in  the  different 
forms  and  characteristics  of  Japanese  buildings 
as  we  find  in  the  buildings  of  any  European 
land.  The  difference  from  century  to  century  is 
less,  however;  and  this  because  of  the  admitted 


slowness  of  all  change  among  Asiatics,  and  also 
because  of  the  deliberate  action  of  so  many  rulers 
of  Japan  in  keeping  new  foreign  influences  away 
from  the  land,  in  detail  there  are  one  or  two 
exceptional  characteristics  which  result  from 
this  acceptance  of  the  structural  type  made  neces- 
sary by  the  custom  of  building  in  wood  and 
framework.  This  framework  has  its  own  neces- 
sary characteristics;  and  these  are  heightened 
and  emphasized  by  the  use  of  metal  holders  for 
the  points  of  support  and  the  points  where  one 
timber  is  secured  to  another.  Just  as  the  floor- 
beams  in  European  buildings  are  often  hung  in 
'stirrups'  of  wrought  iron,  which  hook  on  to  the 
girder  and  support  the  end  of  the  minor  beam, 
thus  saving  the  whole  strength  of  the  Mie  piece 
and  giving  support  to  the  whole  imder  side  of  the 
other  so  as  to  avoid  all  cutting  away  of  the  ma- 
terial, so  in  Japan  a  metal  mount  especially  af- 
fected to  the  purpose  will  mark  the  insertion  of 
one  timber  into  another,  the  crossing  of  two  tim- 
bers of  equal  size,  and  also  the  base  and  top  of 
a  pillar,  whether  of  wood,  or,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, of  stone.  The  interior  of  the  often  repre- 
sented 'Phoenix  Hall'  of  the  Shoguns  of  the  Fuji- 
wara  race  reigning  in  the  eleventh  century  of  the 
Christian  Era,  has  retained  almost  unchanged 
the  beautiful  interior  effect  produced  by  this 
system  of  construction  in  wood,  braced  and 
adorned  by  wrought  metal.  These  metal  mounts 
are,  then,  often  wrought  with  delicate  surface 
ornamentation,  and  gilded  in  different  hues  of 
gold.  They  may  be  varied  also  by  elaborate 
modifications  of  the  edge.  The  wooden  members 
which  they  strengthen  and  adorn  are  themselves 
colored  not  by  the  coarse-grained  painting  of  the 
West,  but  by  the  exquisitely  smooth  and  delicate 
coatings  of  strong  color  or  of  metallic  lustre  pro- 
ducible by  the  process  which  we  call  in  a  rough 
generalization  that  of  lacquer.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  a  Japanese  interior,  as  of  a 
dwelling-house,  is  of  extreme  simplicity ;  but  this 
simplicity  disappears  when  there  is  question  of 
a  pavilion  or  house  of  entertainment  belonging 
to  the  sovereign  or  one  of  the  greater  nobles ;  and 
this  not  because  of  the  greater  resources  of  the 
noble  so  much  as  because  the  building  is  supposed 
to  be  permanent,  and  has  both  the  exterior  and 
the  interior  treated  with  somewhat  the  same  re- 
spect that  is  given  to  the  admittedly  everlast- 
ing temples  of  religion. 

DECORATrvE  Pieces.  The  minor  decorative 
arts  of  Japan  are  known  to  us  as  those  of  no 
Eastern  nation  are  known,  because,  in  the  main, 
of  the  sudden  breaking  up  and  scattering  of  the 
great  princely  collections  during  the  civil  wars 
of  1868  and  thereafter.  The  daimios  or  terri- 
torial nobles  took  sides  strongly,  and  all  felt  the 
immediate  need  of  raising  money  by  all  possible 
expedients.  The  result  was  that  Europe  and 
the  United  States  were  offered  an  astonishing 
number  of  works  of  art  in  pottery,  metal-work, 
woodwork,  ivory,  and  textiles. 

By  the  time  when  the  French  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion was  held  in  1878,  it  had  become  possible  to 
classify  these  works  of  art  by  their  material,  and 
also  in  a  rough  way  by  their  epoch.  It  appeared 
then  that  there  was  but  little  to  be  learned  of 
Japan  in  the  way  of  porcelain — that  chief  of 
the  ceramic  arts  remaining  the  special  property 
of  the  Chinese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese 
were  found  to  excel  in  the  hard  potteries,  both 
highly  finished  and  richly  decorated,  and  also 
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rough  and  apparently  careless  in  design,  but  in 
reality  showing  great  independence  of  spirit  and 
boldness,  and  ease  of  manipulation  on  the  part  of 
the  village  potters.  With  these  there  came  metal- 
work  in  small  pieces,  and  this  marked  by  two 
strongly  distinguished  traits.  The  hammered 
ironwork  and  the  larger  and  bolder  bronzes 
were  of  extraordinary  strength  of  design;  the 
added  ornament  of  extreme  delicacy.  An  iron 
tray  so  irregular  and  arbitrary  in  form  and  in 
the  twistings  and  curlings  of  its  edges  as  to 
startle  the  European,  would  be  decorated  by  a  re- 
fined and  minute  design  in  gold  damaskeening 
which  might  rival  in  delicacy  and  excel  in  free- 
dom that  of  the  Moslem  East.  The  other  variety 
of  metal-work  was  distinguished  by  its  extreme 
minuteness,  and  by  the  delicate  play  of  differing 
colors:  for  the  Japanese  had  introduced  into 
common  utility  three  or  four  alloys  unknown  to 
Europe,  such  as  the  bluish-black  shakudo,  the 
silvery-gray  shibuichi,  and  two  or  three  deep 
red  or  pale  red  alloys  of  copper;  and  had  also 
devised  the  plan  of  hammering  one  pierced  plate 
of  metal  into  another  in  such  a  way  that  the  re- 
sulting surface  was  waved  and  veined  like  a 
marble  of  very  minute  structure.  These  new 
metallic  colors  and  surfaces  were  combined  with 
silver,  with  gold  in  several  diflferent  hues, 
and  with  bronze  colored  artificially  in  an 
infinite  number  of  shades,  and  were  used 
in  minute  relief  patterns,  producing  the 
most  effective  chromatic  designs  on  a  very 
small  scale  that  had  ever  been  seen.  A 
somewhat  similar  effect  of  color  relief  was 
found  to  exist  in  the  work  of  the  artists  in 
lacquer.  A  small  box  or  a  panel  three  feet 
long  might  equally  become  the  medium  for 
such  adornment.  The  varnished  painting 
itself  having  an  unmatched  toughness  and 
permanence  caused  by  the  unequaled  mate- 
rial used,  the  sap  of  the  sumac,  Rhus  ver- 
nicifera,  was  found  to  be  capable  of  such 
manipulation  by  means  of  the  brush  that 
relief  patterns  of  sufficient  projection  and 
of  very  great  flexibility  and  variety  of 
form  were  producible  in  it,  and  with  these 
reliefs  were  combined  those  of  inserted 
pieces  of  ivory,  of  its  natural  color  or 
stained,  of  pottery,  of  mother-of-pearl,  and 
of  metal,  so  that  a  most  elaborate  design 
of  flowers,  fruits,  birds,  and  small  ani- 
mals would  be  given  in  twenty  different 
hues,  each  carried  through  an  untraceable 
number  of  delicate  gradations,  and  the 
whole  combined  with  a  fitting  and  tasteful 
background  of  the  smooth  and  polished 
lacquer. 

Painting  and  Engeaving.     The  knowl- 
edge of  natural  form  shown  in  these  deco- 
rative designs  was   also   shown,   and  even 
more  plainly,  in  the  books  of  patterns  and 
again  in  the  books  of  legendary  or  popular 
story.     Little  books  filled  with  prints  in 
outline,  or  nearly  so,  or  again  with  their 
outlines  filled  up  with  flat  coloring,  dealt 
with  the  daily  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  and  with  fairy  tales,  ghostly  legends, 
the  dramatic  stage,  and  the  doings  of  heroes  and 
poets  of  antiquity.     The  natural  history  of  the 
archipelago  was  also  treated  in  great  series  of 
hand-books,  and  in  these  extraordinary  skill  was 
shown  in   rendering  the  life  and  movements  of 
insects,  birds,  and  the   smaller  animals,  while. 


mals  were  less  perfectly  rendered,  as  if  a  tra- 
ditional way  of  drawing  was  to  be  observed, 
Avhich  greatly  affected  the  draughtsman's  dealings 
with  the  horse  and  the  bear,  although  he  seemed 
to  be  free  when  treating  the  song-bird  and  the  rat. 
There  came  also  from  Japan  great  numbers  of 
water-color  drawings  mounted  in  albums  or  on 
rolls,  either  for  hanging  up  (kakemono)  or  for 
handling,  like  the  Roman  volumen.  Colored 
wood-cuts  appeared,  also  prints  from  wood  blocks, 
of  which  no  two  were  exactly  alike  in  the  color, 
a  fact  which  soon  found  its  explanation  in  the 
process  used  by  the  printer.  He  paints  the  wood 
block  with  the  brush,  and  takes  an  impression 
immediately,  before  the  color  has  time  to  dry; 
then  paints  again  and  takes  another  impression. 
A  kindred  process  was  in  use  in  Europe  in  the 
eighteenth  century  for  those  colored  prints  from 
stipple  engravings  which  formed  the  admiration 
and  the  puzzle  of  our  own  time.  The  Japanese 
prints  of  this  character  have  extraordinary  refine- 
ment, and  have  been  during  the  years  since  1885 
in  constantly  increasing  demand  in  the  West, 
and  at  rapidly  growing  prices. 

Bibliography.  The  architecture  of  Japan  has 
received  no  full  treatment  in  a  volume.  Josiah 
Condor,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
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for  some  reason  not  quite  clear,  the  larger  ani- 
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tute  of  British  Architects  (London,  1886-87), 
deals  with  the  subject,  and  so  does  McClatchie  in 
the  Reports  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  vii.,  part  iii.  The  arrangement  and 
contruction  of  dwelling-houses  have  received  the 
fullest  treatment  in  Japanese  Homes  and  Their 
Surroundings,    by    Edward    S.    Morse     (Boston, 
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1886).  There  is  a  valuable  chapter  in  Dres- 
ser, Japan:  Its  Architecture,  Art,  atid  Art 
Manufactures     (New    York,     1882),    and    also 
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much  in  the  book  of  the  Imperial  Commission  of 
1900. 

•  The  painting  of  Japan  has  been  treated  espe- 
cially bv  William  Anderson,  Pictorial  Arts  of 
Japan  (London,  1886),  a  noble  folio,  and  in  the 
same  author's  Catalogue  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Paintings  in  the  British  Museuyn  (ib.,  1886). 
Gonse,  in  the  book  named  below,  deals  with  the 
subject,  but  when  he  wrote  few  paintings  had 
been  studied  by  the  people  of  the  West.  Consult, 
also,  Gierke's  Japanische  Malerien  (Berlin, 
1882)  ;  also  much  in  the  volume  of  the  Imperial 
Commission  of  1900. 

As  for  the  decorative  arts,  which  occupy  so 
large  a  field  in  the  Western  ideas  of  Japanese 
art,  there  are  very  many  books  on  special 
branches  of  the  subject  and  on  all  the  industrial 
arts  together.  Costly  folios  are  these:  Audsley's 
Ornamental  Arts  of  Japan  (2  vols.,  London, 
1882-85)  ;  Audsley  and  Bowes's  Ceramic  Art  of 
Japan  (2  vols.,  London,  1876)  ;  Gonse's  L'art 
japonais    (2  vols.,  Paris,   1883)  ;   and  especially 


the  folio  volume  issued  by  tlie  Japanese  Imperial 
Commission  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
Histoire  de  Part  du  Japon   (Paris,  1900). 

JAPANESE     DEEB.     The 

name  in  England,  where  thia 
deer  has  been  introduced  into 
parks,  of  the  sika  (Cervu*  «i- 
ka).    See  Sika. 

JAPANESE   LANOTTAGE. 

The  most  important  member  of 
a  very  small  family  of  lan- 
guages. Its  nearest  relatives 
are  Luchuan,  and  the  languages 
spoken  in  the  little  islands 
which  lie  between  Japan  and 
Loo-choo.  On  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent Korean  resembles  it  in 
grammatical  structure,  and 
more  remotely  in  etymology.  It 
is  not  related  to  Aino  or  to 
Chinese.  Efforts  to  find  other 
members  of  the  family  and  to 
establish  more  distant  relation- 
ships have  been  made  in  vari- 
ous directions,  but  with  little 
success.  It  is  called,  somewhat 
vaguely,  Altaic;  but  the  identi- 
fications are  not  very  convinc- 
ing, and  the  results  thus  far 
cannot  be  regarded  as  scientifi- 
cally established. 

CiiABACTEBiSTics.  Words  and 
inflections  are  frequently  formed 
by  loosely  joining  words  and 
parts  of  words  to  other  words, 
so  it  is  described  as  agglutina- 
tive. Native  grammarians  di- 
vide its  words  into  two  classes, 
iminflected  and  inflected.  The 
former  includes  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, numerals,  postpositions, 
and  some  adjectives  which  are 
really  nouns.  The  inflected 
words  are  most  of  the  adjec- 
tives and  verbs.  Xouns  do  not 
distinguish  gender,  number,  or 
case.  The  apparent  exceptions 
really  conform  to  the  rule,  for 
when  the  distinction  of  sex  is 
imperative  it  is  formed  by 
using  a  special  word,  and  when  number  must  be 
indicated  there  is  reduplication  or  the  use  of 
woi;ds  signifying  number.  There  are  no  personal 
pronouns;  but  when,  in  exceptional  cases,  a  pro- 
noun is  required  certain  nouns  are  used  which 
retain  in  common  conversation  their  ordinary 
meanings.  Relative  pronouns  are  wholly  want- 
ing, the  relative  word  or  clause  being  placed  be- 
fore the  word  qualified,  as  we  may  say  'the  mur- 
dered man'  for  'the  man  who  was  murdered.' 
There  is  no  article,  and  our  prepositions  are  rep- 
resented by  postpositions,  the  latter  having  cer- 
tain uses  which  have  no  equivalent  in  European 
prepositions.  The  verb  also,  in  some  of  its  as- 
pects, differs  widely  from  the  verb  in  languages 
more  familiar  to  ourselves.  It  is  conjugated  in 
three  tenses,  past,  present,  and  future,  but  in  a 
wide  range  of  moods:  probable,  conditional,  con- 
cessive, frequentative,  imperative.  It  has,  how- 
ever, neither  number  nor  person,  and,  one  might 
almost  add,  it  has  only  the  present  tense.  For  its 
past  tense  denotes   primarily  certainty,  and  is 
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used,  therefore,  sometimes  of  the  present  and 
even  of  the  future.  The  future  denotes  uncer- 
tainty, and  is  used,  therefore,  sometimes  of  the 
present  and  even  of  the  past.  The  past  tense 
is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  past  time  when 
the  emphasis  is  upon  the  tense,  but  often  a  sec- 
ond verb  is  introduced  in  the  present  showing 
that  it  is  the  dominant  point  of  view,  as  if  one 
should  say  'Is  it  that  you  have  been  in  Russia?' 
The  moods  differ  from  our  own.  There  is  no 
infinitive,  and  there  are  forms  not  found  in  our 
ordinary  conjugations,  concessive,  desiderative, 
hypothetical,  and  the  like,  with  negative  forms 
corresponding  throughout.  The  terminations  are 
other  verbs,  fragments  of  verbs,  or  postpositions. 
Most  adjectives  are  conjugated  like  verbs,  and 
the  adverbs  are  adjectives  with  a  certain  termi- 
nation. Adjectives  are  in  the  positive  degree  only, 
though  sometimes  comparison  is  indicated  by  a 
word  corresponding  to  'than,'  and  the  superlative 
by  various  words  signifying  'most.'  The  lack  of 
distinctions  of  persons  is  made  good  in  part  by 
the  use  of  honorific  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  words 
which  themselves  convey  differences  in  the  degree 
of  estimation  in  which  persons  and  things  are 
held.  Conjunctions  are  in  part  postpositions,  and 
in  part  they  are  supplied  through  inflections  of 
the  verb.  Two  sets  of  numerals  are  employed,  the 
Chinese  and  the  native  Japanese,  but  the  latter  ex- 
tend only  to  ten.  Auxiliary  numbers  are  common. 
Similar  numerals  are  used  sparingly  in  English,  as 
sheets  of  paper,  blades  of  grass,  head  of  cattle  and 
the  like,  but  the  Japanese  use  such  expressions 
lavishly,  certain  ones  applying  to  whole  classes  of 
objects,  so  many  long,  round  ones,  so  many  flat 
ones,  and  as  the  usage  is  fixed  a  mistake  in  a  nu- 
meral produces,  as  indeed  in  English,  a  ludicrous 
effect.  In  pronunciation  the  vowel  sounds  closely 
resemble  the  Italian,  and  the  consonants  can  be 
represented  by  the  English  letters,  I,  q,  v,  and  x 
being  wanting.  In  diphthongs  each  vowel  retains 
its  separate  value.  In  many  instances  'clear'  con- 
sonants, i.e.  surds,  are  changed  to  'muddled,'  i.e. 
sonants.  Syllables  are  open,  and  accent  is  bo 
slight  that  it  may  be  disregarded.  The  chief  rule 
of  syntax  is  that  the  qualifying  word  or  clause 
precedes  the  word  or  clause  qualified.  The  verb 
is  last  in  the  sentence,  and  as  a  sentence  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  complete  statement,  however 
complicated,  the  mind  is  often  held  long  in  sus- 
pense. Most  affirmations  are  without  true  sub- 
jects, active  verbs  being  employed  often  without 
a  subject,  the  tendency  being  to  remark  'with 
reference  to'  somebody  or  something.  It  follows 
that  the  distinction  lietween  active  and  passive 
voices  and  verbs  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  in 
other  languages. 

The  Spoken  and  Written  Forms.  The  lan- 
guage differs  in  grammatical  forms  and  in  vocab- 
ulaiy  in  its  spoken  and  written  forms,  making  a 
twofold  series  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  neces- 
sary. In  the  written  language  there  are  also 
marked  distinctions,  the  archaic,  classical,  Sinico- 
Japanese,  epistolary,  etc.  The  oldest  specimens  we 
have  go  back  to  the  eighth  century  a.d.,  but  they 
are  unintelligible  to  all  but  special  students.  At 
a  still  earlier  period  the  Chinese  language  had 
already  influenced  the  Japanese,  and  many 
Chinese  words  are  imbedded  in  the  Japan- 
ese, disguised  and  naturalized.  But  from  the 
ninth  century  onward  Chinese  has  been  the  lan- 
guage of  the  learned,  taking  the  place  of  Latin 
in  Europe.     The  talk  of  educated  men  is  unin- 


telligible to  Ihe  common  people,  so  full  is  it  of 
Chinese  words  and  phrases.  In  our  day  the  use 
of  Chinese  has  increased,  since  its  monosyllables 
ofl'er  unequaled  facilities  for  the  coinage  of 
scientific  terms,  and  the  whole  terminology  of 
modern  science  has  been  translated  into  Chinese 
compounds  by  the  Japanese.  The  result  is  mysti- 
fying to  a  Chinaman,  because  of  the  unfamiliar 
use  and  collocation  of  the  ideographs,  as  well  as 
from  the  retention  of  the  order  of  the  Japanese 
sentence  and  its  grammatical  structure  in  the 
ordinary  written  styles.  The  pronunciation,  too, 
of  Chinese  in  Japan  is  traditional,  derived  from 
teachers  who  spoke  dialects  which  have  ceased  to 
exist  in  China.  Unfortunately,  there  are  two 
traditions  and  both  in  use,  complicating  a  situa- 
tion which  has  inherent  difficulties  enough. 

As  the  Japanese  had  no  writing  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  Chinese,  the  Cliinese  ideographs 
are  used  phonetically,  as  Avell  as  for  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas.  Thus  in  Japan  names  are  written 
with  the  ideographs  without  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing implied,  and  originally  pure  Japanese  litera- 
ture was  thus  written,  certain  ideographs  being 
associated  with  definite  sounds.  But  the  result 
was  cumbersome  in  the  extreme,  the  long,  poly- 
syllabic Japanese  words  not  lending  themselves 
to  this  treatment.  In  course  of  time  the  ideographs 
were  abbreviated  and  finally  took  on  the  form  of 
the  kana,  the  syllabary.  It  is  in  two  forms,  the 
hatakana  and  the  hiragana^  the  former  used 
chiefly  for  names.  The  katakana  are  fashioned 
out  of  the  square  or  book  form  of  Chinese  charac- 
ters, the  hiragana  from  the  cursive.  The  kana, 
for  mnemonic  purposes,  is  arranged  in  two  orders, 
one  composing  a  verse  of  Buddhist  poetry  written 
by  Kobo  Daishi  (q.v.)  which  sets  forth  the  vanity 
and  brevity  of  life,  and  the  other  the  table  of 
'fifty  sounds,'  though  there  are  really  but  forty- 
seven.  For  convenience  in  transliterating  Chi- 
nese, however,  a  letter  representing  n  has  been 
added.  All  purely  Japanese  words  and  syllables 
end  with  a  vowel  sound.  The  kana  is  thus  used 
as  an  alphabet,  representing  syllables  instead 
of  consonants  and  vowels.  By  the  change  of 
surds  to  sonants  in  certain  instances,  and  by  the 
distinction  of  long  and  short  vowels,  the  number 
of  syllables  is  considerably   increased. 

Bibliography.  Chamberlain,  Handbook  of 
Colloquial  Japanese  (Tokio,  1888)  ;  id.,  The 
Japanese  Language  (Tokio,  1887)  ;  Aston,  Gram- 
mar of  the  Japanese  Written  Language  (Yoko- 
hama, 1877)  ;  id..  Grammar  of  the  Japanese 
Spoken  Language  (Yokohama,  1888)  ;  Imbrie, 
Handbook  of  English- Japanese  Etymology  (To- 
kio, 1889)  ;  Gubbins,  Dictionary  of  Chinese- 
Japanese  Words  (3  vols.,  London,  1889)  ;  Satow 
and  Masakata,  English-Japanese  Dictionary  of 
the  Spoken  Language  (2d  ed.,  London,  1879)  ; 
Hepburn,  Japanese- English  and  English-Japanese 
Dictionary  (London,  1888). 

JAPANESE  LITERATURE.  The  literature 
of  Japan  falls  into  three  groups  correspond- 
ing to  three  periods  in  the  nation's  history. 
The  first  represents  primitive  Japan  still  feeling 
foreign  influence  but  slightly.  The  literature  is 
in  archaic  Japanese, though  already  Chinese  words 
and  marks  of  Chinese  civilization  may  be  de- 
tected. The  traditions,  hymns,  and  prayers  of  Shin- 
to, or  'the  Way  of  the  Gods,'  came  from  immemorial 
antiquity  by  oral  tradition,  and  were  reduced  to 
written  form  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury A.D.     The  Ko-ji-ki,  Record  of  Ancient  Mat- 
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ters,  is  the  mo^t  important  member  of  this  group 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  Mork  produced 
in  Japan.  It  has  bei>n  called  tlie  Bible  of  the 
Japanese,  although  it  contains  neither  doctrine 
nor  ethirs.  It  is  a  mass  of  loosely  connected 
and  fragmentary  legends  and  annals,  setting  forth 
the  history  of  the  world,  that  is  Japan,  from  the 
Divine  Age,  the  beginning.  Its  first  trustworthy 
date  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  a.d., 
but  its  materials  become  sciinty  in  proportion  to 
their  historic  trustworthiness.  The  book,  how- 
e\er,  contains  most  valuable  matter  for  the 
critical  scholar,  being  his  most  important  source 
for  the  reconstruction  of  ancient  Japan.  Even 
in  the  eighth  centurj-  Japan  was  feeling  the 
mighty  influence  of  the  Chinese  civilization,  and 
thenceforth  scholars  studied  its  language  and 
literature,  while  they  left  pure  Japanese  to 
romance  and  poetry  and  trifles,  the  amusement  of 
women,  and  of  men  in  their  lighter  moods. 
Archaic  Japanese,  already  unintelligible,  gave 
way  to  classical  forms,  and  women  furnished  the 
models  of  literary  style.*  This  literature  reached 
its  culmination  in  the  capital,  Kioto,  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  It  reflects  the  elegant, 
trifling,  and  immoral  life  of  the  Court  in  romances 
which  show  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  pe- 
riod accurately  and  tediously.  The  novels  are 
strings  of  incidents  without  unity  or  attention 
to  the  relation  of  character  to  event,  with  super- 
natural marvels  interspersed,  and  palace  intrigue 
as  the  chief  interest.  The  poetry  is  more  at- 
tractive from  its  curious  unlikeness  to  other 
verse.  It  has  neither  rhyme  nor  quantity  nor 
parallelism,  but  consists  simply  of  alternate  lines 
of  five  and  seven  syllables,  the  usual  'poem'  con- 
taining thirty-one  syllables  in  all,  two  pairs  of 
five  and  seven,  with  a  final  seven  added.  A  few 
poems  are  longer,  and  a  later  form  restricts  the 
syllables  still  more  severely  to  seventeen.  But 
even  within  these  narrow  limits  room  is  found 
for  'pillow  words,'  mere  ornaments  without  sig- 
nificance used  as  'rests'  for  other  words.  The 
subjects  are  as  few  as  the  syllables,  birds,  flowers, 
mountains,  the  moon,  the  rain,  and  snow,  the 
autumn  leaves,  the  wind  and  other  themes  asso- 
ciated with  them.  Often  the  verse  merely  hints 
a  picture  which  the  reader's  imagination  must 
complete.  There  are  travels,  too.  and  diaries,  and 
miscellanies  filled  with  reflections  and  fancies. 
After  the  tenth  century  few  additions  of  value 
were  made  to  this  literature.  It  continued  to  be 
etiltivated,  but  it  revolved  around  the  same  trite 
subjects,  imitated  the  same  models,  and  was 
capable  of  no  further  development.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  a  group  of  schol- 
ars attempted  to  revive  the  ancient  faith,  Shinto, 
in  its  pure  form.  As  a  part  of  their  endeavor 
they  wrote  in  pure  Japanese,  attempting  to  ex- 
clude all  Chinese  elements,  but  the  literary  fash- 
ion never  extended  very  far,  nor  did  it  produce 
important  results.  In  modem  times  a  vast  form- 
less literature  has  been  created  for  the  masses, 
for  the  greater  part  novels,  in  the  colloquial  or  in 
a  simple  WTitten  style  paying  little  attention  to 
the  canons  of  classical  Japanese  literature.  Nat- 
urally it  is  ignored  by  educated  men. 

Doubtless  even  the  first  collections  of  tradi- 
t-*ons  and  rituals  were  made  because  Chinese  in- 
fluence was  already  powerful,  and  they  were  put 
in  written  form  only  by  the  aid  of  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs. Buddhism  won  Japan  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh    centuries    a.d.,    and    brought    with    it 


Chinese  civilization.  Henceforth  Chinese  litera- 
ture in  form  and  matter  was  supreme.  The  Ko- 
ji-ki  was  given  its  written  form  in  archaic  Jap- 
anese in  the  year  a.d.  712,  and  it  was  followed 
in  the  year  720  by  the  Xikongi,  which  covered 
much  the  same  ground,  but  was  written  in  Chi- 
nese. As  Rome  in  language,  ideals,  philosophy, 
law,  and  literature  ruled  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  so  did  China  influence  Japan.  The  Cliinese 
classics  were  the  models  of  style,  as  they  were  the 
unquestioned  authority  in  religion  and  morals. 
Buddhism  brought  its  voluminous  works,  his- 
torical, doctrinal,  sectarian,  polemic,  exegetical, 
philosophical,  with  it,  and  the  Japanese  set  them- 
selves to  master  and  appropriate  these  riches. 
Nothing  new  of  importance  was  produced,  if  we 
except,  possibly,  the  canonical  writings  of  the 
Shin  sect,  which  is  accounted  heretical  by  all  the 
rest,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  denies  what  Buddha 
affirmed  and  for  the  most  part  affirms  what  he 
denied.  From  the  twelfth  century  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  Japan  was  tormented  by 
feudal  strife.  Letters  were  cultivated  by  monks, 
and  even  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  required 
an  argument  to  persuade  the  higher  classes  that 
letters  were  for  others  besides  priests.  With  the 
final  restoration  of  peace  under  the  Tokugawa 
family  (1603-1868).  there  was  a  revival  of  learn- 
ing. China  again  gave  the  impulse,  but  it  was 
no  longer  the  Buddhistic  China  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, for  the  literati  had  by  this  time  rejected 
the' Indian  faith,  and  had  set  forth  Confucianism 
as  a  fully  developed  philosophy  and  cosmogony. 
Introduced  into  Japan  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  was  thenceforth  the  re- 
ligion of  the  higher  classes,  and  Buddhism  was 
left  to  priests,  women,  and  the  ignorant  masses. 
But,  as  before,  Japan  added  little  to  the  con- 
trolling ideas  of  the  new  learning.  It  imported 
the  varying  schools  of  Chinese  thought,  fought 
over  anew  the  same  battles  with  the  same  argu- 
ments and  illustrations,  but  there  was  no  native 
development.  Chinese  language,  history,  litera- 
ture, and  poetry  furnished  models  which  satis- 
fied all  literary  needs.  Yet  it  was  not  mere  copy- 
ing, nor  was  the  change  wholly  superficial,  for 
the  two  empires  are  animated  by  different  spirits 
and  these  are  shown  in  their  respective  literatures, 
so  that  Sinico-Japanese  is  entitled  to  a  place  by 
itself  and  is  something  more  than  a  mere  branch 
of  the  greater  literature  of  its  more  original 
neighbor. 

Again  in  the  present  age  Japanese  literature 
has  undergone  a  transformation.  The  style  itself 
has  chan^d,  though  still  held  in  the  bondage  of 
the  Siniow-Japanese,  but  newspapers  and  reviews 
with  the  popularization  of  knowledge  no  longer 
permit  the  maintenance  of  the  rigid  standards  of 
the  past.  Besides,  the  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  range  of  Chinese  literature  which  the  older 
forms  presupposed  no  longer  exists  except  for 
specialists.  As  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
orthodox  Confucian  philosophy  supplanted  the 
earlier  Buddhist  teaching,  so  now  have  Chinese 
literature  and  history  given  way  before  the  his- 
tory, philosophy,  ethics,  theology,  romance, 
poetry,  and,  above  all,  science  of  the  Occident. 
Judging  from  the  past,  we  may  expect  vigor- 
ous assimilation  of  Western  literature,  and  its 
transformation  into  forms  congenial  to  this  peo- 
ple, who,  hospitable  to  ideas  from  foreign  lands, 
know  how  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  im- 
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portations  and  amid  all  changes  to  preserve  the 
.  spirit  of  Old  Japan. 

Consult :  27^e  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Japan  (Yokohama,  1874-98 j  London, 
1898  et  seq.)  ;  Chamberlain,  The  Classical  Poetry 
of  the  Japanese  (London,  1880)  ;  Aston,  History 
of  Japanese  Literature  (New  York,  1899)  ;  Mit- 
ford,  Tales  of  Old  Japan  (6th  ed.,  London,  1890). 

JAPANESE  MUSIC.  The  music  of  Japan  is 
almost  identical  in  form  with  that  of  China. 
From  the  fifth  century,  when  Korean  musicians 
introduced  the  stronger,  more  elaborate  type, 
Chinese  music  has  dominated,  except  in  the 
temples  where  the  priests  still  preserve  the  older 
forms.  The  only  instruments  indigenous  to  the 
island  are  the  'Yamato'  koto,  and  the  'Yamato' 
flute.  The  few  others  employed  are  merely  soft- 
ened modifications  of  Chinese  instruments.  From 
time  immemorial  the  national  music  has  been 
handed  down  by  certain  chosen  families,  and  it  is 
this  spirit  of  conservatism  as  much  as  the  poverty 
of  their  musical  instruments  which  has  prevented 
any  original  development  in  Japanese  music.  In 
addition  they  are  hampered  by  a  lack  of  syste- 
matized notation,  a  scale  derived  from  the  Chi- 
nese, and  the  unvaried  use  of  common  time.  The 
most  noticeable  characteristics  are,  an  extensive 
use  of  chromatics,  the  monotony  of  their  melodies, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  minor  key.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  national  hymn  was  com- 
posed by  an  emperor  and  written  by  an  empress 
in  the  seventh  century.  For  a  general  view  of 
Japanese  music,  consult  Piggott,  Music  of  Japan 
(London,  1893).    See  also  Chinese  Music. 

JAPANESE  ROBIN.  A  dealers'  name  for 
one  of  the  East  Indian  hill-tits  (q.v. ),  frequently 
kept  as  a  cage-bird. 

JAPANESE  SEROW.     See  Sekow. 

JAPANESE  SPANIEL.     See  Spaniel. 

JAPANNING.  The  art  of  giving  a  coating 
of  varnish  and  other  materials  to  certain  manu- 
factures, by  which  a  glossy  surface  is  produced, 
which  in  the  best  works  bears  a  resemblance  to 
the  beautiful  lacquered  wares  of  Japan  and 
China.     See  Vaknisii. 

JAPAN  VARNISH  TREE.  A  Japanese  tree 
which  furnishes  a  varnish.     See  Sumac. 

JA'THETH  (Heb.  Yepheth,  from  pathah,  to 
open).  According  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the 
third  and  youngest  son  of  Noah,  and  the  ancestor 
of  a  promiscuous  group  of  nations  (Gen.  x.  2-5), 
which  included  on  the  one  side  the  Greeks  and 
inhabitants  of  various  islands  (or  supposed  isl- 
ands) to  the  west  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  and 
on  the  other  side  nations  like  Gomer,  Madai, 
Tubal,  and  Mesheh,  dwelling  to  the  north  and 
northeast  of  Syria.  Scholars  are  agreed  that 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  not  based  on  ac- 
curate information  and  has  little  ethnological 
value.  A  leading  idea  of  the  compiler  in  his 
grouping  of  the  nations  seems  to  have  been  to 
place  among  the  descendants  of  Shem  the  people 
whom  he  liked  or  who  were  favorable  to  the 
Hebrews ;  among  Ham  ( q.v. )  the  people  who  were 
hostile  to  the  Hebrews;  and  among  Japheth  the 
outlying  nations  whom  he  did  not  particularly 
care  about  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  idle  there- 
fore to  seek  for  any  ethnic  bond  uniting  those 
grouped  together  as  sons  of  Japheth,  and  it  is  a 
pure  accident  that  some  (by  no  means  all)  of 
them  belong  to  the  Aryan  race  or  what  is  com- 


monly designated  as  such.  In  Gen.  ix.  25-27, 
Japheth  represents  a  section  of  Palestine — prob- 
ably Phoenicia.  In  view  of  this  it  is  plausible 
to  assume  some  connection  between  Japheth  and 
the  Phoenician  port  Joppa,  which  existed  already 
at  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  supremacy  in  West- 
ern Asia.  Joppa  signifies  'beauty,'  and  Japheth 
can  be  derived  from  the  same  stem. 

JA'PHET  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  FATHER.    A 

novel  by  Captain  Marryat  (1836).  It  is  the 
story  of  a  foundling,  telling  his  adventures  in 
trying  to  find  his  father,  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
testy  old  East  Indian  officer. 

JAPICX,  ya'piks,  Gysbert  (1603-66).  A 
Frisian  poet,  born  at  Bolsward.  His  father  was 
a  burgomaster,  and  the  son  after  an  excellent  edu- 
cation became  schoolmaster  at  Bolsward  (1634). 
In  his  hands  the  West  Frisian  dialect  again  be- 
came a  literary  tongue.  From  the  French  he 
translated  in  prose  several  poems,  and  he  also 
published  versions  of  the  Psalms.  His  own  writ- 
ing was  marked  by  originality,  feeling,  and  lyric 
beauty.  The  Friesche  Rymlerye  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1668;  the  edition  of  Epkema  (Leeuwar- 
den,  1821)  is  supplemented  by  a  grammar  and 
vocabulary  (ib.,  1825).  Consult:  Halbertsma, 
Hulde  aan  Gysbert  Japiks  (Bolsward  and  Leeu- 
warden,   1824-27). 

JAPURA,  zha'poQ-rii'.  A  river  in  Colombia 
and  Brazil.     See  Yapuka. 

JAQTJENETTA,  jak'e-net'ta.  A  country  girl, 
the  object  of  Armado's  love,  in  Shakespeare's 
Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

JAQUES,  jaks  or  jiiks,  on  the  stage  often  pro- 
nounced ja''kwez,  Fr.  pron.  zhak.  ( 1 )  A  contem- 
plative character  in  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like 
It  ('the  melancholy  Jaques').  (2)  A  son  of  Sir 
Rowland  de  Bois  in  As  You  Like  It.  (3)  A 
miser  in  Ben  Jonson's  The  Case  is  Altered. 

JARARACA,  zha'ra-rii'ka  (Port.,  from  the 
native  name ) .  A  venomous  crotaline  serpent 
(Lachesis  jararaca) ,  widely  distributed  over 
tropical  South  America,  and  closely  related  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  the  bushmaster  and  labaria 
(qq.v.),  which  it  resembles  in  colors  and  manner 
of  life. 

JARCKE,  yilr'ke,  Karl  Ernst  (1801-52).  A 
German  jurist  and  conservative  publicist.  He 
was  born  at  Danzig  and  studied  at  Bonn  and 
Gottingen.  In  1824  in  Cologne  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  after  having 
been  professor  at  Bonn.  At  Berlin  in  1825  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  university  as  lecturer, 
and  founded  the  Politisches  Wochenblatt.  In 
1832  he  went  to  Vienna  as  Court  and  State 
Councilor,  and  as  instructor  of  the  Princes  of 
Nassau.  Among  Jarcke's  works  are :  Handbuch 
des  gemeinen  Strafrechts  (1827-30)  ;  Die  franzo- 
sische  Revolution  von  1830  (1831,  anonymously)  ; 
K.  L.  Sand  und  sein  an  Kotzebue  verubter  Mord 
(1831);  Die  stAndische  Verfassung  und  die 
deutschen  Konstitutionen  (1834)  ;  and  Vermischte 
Schriften  (1839-54).  With  Phillips  and  Gorres 
he  founded  in  1839  Historisch-politische  Bldttei\ 

JARDIN  D'ACCLIMATATION,  zhlir'daN' 
da'kle'ma'ta'syoN'  (Fr.,  garden  of  acclimatiza- 
tion). A  garden  of  fifty  acres  forming  part  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  Paris,  designed  to  ac- 
climatize foreign  plants  and  animals  suitable  for 
domestic  or  ornamental  purposes.  It  contains, 
besides  buildings  for  the  various  animals,  a  per- 
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manent  exhibition  of  articles  conuected  with  gar- 
dening, a  dairy,  an  aquarium,  greenhouses,  an 
aviary,  a  winter  pirden,  establisliment^  for  fat- 
tening poultry  and  rearing  carrier  pigeons,  and 
several  cafes.  The  garden,  which  was  greatly 
damaged  in  1S71  durinjr  the  siege  of  Paris,  is  a 
favorite  resort. 

JABDIN  DES  PLANTES,  d&  pluNt  (Fr.. 
garden  of  plants).  A  botanical  and  zoological 
gurdeu  in  Paris,  founded  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  at  first  called  Jardin 
du  Roi. 

JABDINE,  jar'din.  Sir  Wiuuam  (1800-74). 
A  Scottish  naturalist,  born  in  Edinburgh,  and 
educated  at  its  university.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  baronetcy  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Ornithology  was  the  first  of  the  natural  sciences 
to  claim  his  attention,  but  he  went  on  to  the 
study  of  fishes,  monkeys,  felidse,  pachyderms,  and 
ruminants,  writing  himself  fourteen  volumes  on 
these  subjects  and  on  birds  in  a  series  of  books 
which  he  edited  called  The  yaturalisVs  Library 
(40  vols..  1833-45).  Sir  William  made  a  collec- 
tion representing  6000  species  of  birds,  was  a 
commissioner  on  the  salmon  fisheries,  member 
of  the  British  Association,  and  author  of  a  Cal- 
endar of  Ornithology  (1849)  :  The  Ichnology  of 
Annandale  {1853)  :  British  Salmonid<B  (1861); 
and  The  Birds  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (4 
vols.,   1876). 

JABDIN  MABILLE,  zhar-dax'  m&'b^l'.  A 
former  very  popular  resort  in  Paris,  founded  in 
1840  by  a"  dancer,  Mabille.  It  was  a  favorite 
gathering-place  of  the  demi-monde,  and  with  its 
brilliant  illuminations,  fountains,  flower-beds, 
and  other  attractions,  became  one  of  the  cele- 
brated sights  of  Paris.  The  Mabille  introduced 
many  novelties  in  dances,  among  them  the  can- 
can, brought  in  by  Chicard.  The  place  was  closed 
in  1875,  and  its  clientage  was  absorbed  by  other 
similar  resorts. 

JABIiEY,  Mrs.  A  character  in  Dickens's  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  proprietor  of  a  wax-works  show, 
who  befriends  Little  Nell. 

JABNAC,  zhar'nak'.  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charente.  France,  kno\vn  as  the  scene 
of  a  battle  fought  on  March  13.  1569,  between 
26,000  Catholics  under  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  after- 
wards Henry  III.,  and  15.000  Huguenots  under 
I^uis.  Prince  of  Condf.  The  latter  were  com- 
pletely routed  and  their  leader  was  killed.  See 
France. 

JABNDYCE,  jSm'dts.  JoHX.  A  kind-hearted 
character  in  Dickens's  Bleak  House,  a  principal 
in  the  famous  Chancery  suit  of  Jamdyce  rs.  Jarn- 
dyce.  The  suit  is  intended  as  a  satire  on  Court 
of  Chancerj'  methods. 

JABO,  Hii'rd.  A  town  of  Leyte.  Philippines, 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  15 
miles  west  bv  south  of  Tacloban  (Map:  Philip- 
pine Islands, 'G  9).    Population,  in  1898,  9482. 

JABOCHOWSKI.  va'rA-Kdv'sk^.  Kazimib 
(1829-88).  A  Polish  historian,  bom  at  Sokol- 
niki,  and  educated  at  Posen  and  Berlin.  He 
took  part  in  the  Polish  uprising  of  1848,  but 
in  1862  entered  the  Prussian  magistracy,  and 
resigned  in  1882.  He  died  soon  after  his 
election  to  the  Prussian  Diet.  His  historical 
studies  deal  especially  with  Poland  under  the 
Saxon  kings.  Among  them  the  more  important 
are:  Teka  Podoskiego  (1854-61);  Wielkopolska 
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w  ctame  pieru>gzej  icojny  szwedzkiej  (1864); 
Dzieje  panowania  Augusta  II.  (1856-74);  Opo- 
icodania  i  studia  (1860-84)  ;  and  Literatura  pos- 
nauska    (1880). 

JABOSLAU,  yii'rd-slou'.  The  capital  of  a 
district  of  Galicia,  Austria,  and  an  important 
garrison  town  on  the  San,  an  affluent  of  the 
S'istula,  130  miles  ea.st  of  Cracow  by  rail  (Map: 
Austria,  HI).  It  is  an  industrial  centre,  with 
manufactures  of  textiles,  pottery,  bricks,  tutty, 
and  spirituous  liquors.  There  is  also  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  agricultural  produce,"  hides,  and 
lumber.  Population,  in  1890,  18,065;  in  1904, 
22,614. 

JABO  SLAV,  ya'rd-slaf.  A  Russian  govern- 
ment and  its  capital.     See  Yaboslav, 

JABBIC,  zha'r^k',  Loris  ErrEXXE,  Chevalier 
de  ( 1757-91 ) .  A  West  Indian  revolutionist,  bom 
at  Aux  Cayes,  Haiti.  He  had  no  legitimate 
claim  to  the  name  he  bore;  but  his  father  had 
him  well  educated,  and  he  was  in  France  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  serving  as  a  captain. 
A  mulatto  himself,  he  started  a  society  in  Paris 
called  Friends  of  the  Blacks,  but  it  did  not  flour- 
ish, so  he  sailed  for  Haiti  in  1790  with  a  supply 
of  arms.  These  he  distributed  among  the  dis- 
afl'ected  negroes,  and  he  headed  a  band  of  700 
which,  through  a  victory  over  the  regulars,  was 
increased  to  2500;  but  they  were  defeated  near 
the  river  Saint  Vincent,  and  Jarric  was  tortured 
to  death. 

JAB'BOW-OIT-TYNE.  A  municipal  borough 
and  sea]X)rt  in  Durham,  England,  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Tyne,  5^2  miles  east  of  Newcastle  (Map: 
England*  E  2).  Formerly  a  small  colliery  vil- 
lage, it  was  made  a  municipality  in  1875.  Its 
growth  was  due  to  the  establishment  of  large 
iron  ship-building  and  marine-engine  works,  blast- 
furnaces, iron-foundries,  gun.  paper,  and  chem- 
ical factories.  It  makes  extensive  shipments  of 
coal.  On  the  banks  of  Jarrow  Lake  are  the  Tyne 
docks,  with  quays,  etc.,  covering  about  300  acres. 
The  town  maintains  quays,  an  infectious-diseases 
hospital,  and  recreation-grounds.  The  venerable 
Bede  was  bom  in  Jarrow,  and  lived,  and  wrote, 
and  died  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  built  there 
in  682.  of  which  there  are  remains.  Population, 
in  1891,  33,700;  in  1901,  34.300. 

JABVES,  jar'ves,  James  Jacksox  (1820- 
88).  An  American  author  and  art  collector, 
bom  in  Boston.  He  made  an  extensive  tour  in 
South  America  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  re- 
sided at  Honolulu  for  a  nmnber  of  years.  After 
he  left  Honolulu  he  was  in  charge  of  various 
Government  missions.  In  1851  he  went  to 
Europe,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Florence, 
where  from  1879  until  1882  he  was  vice-consul 
and  acting  consul.  He  spent  much  time  making 
a  collection  of  objects  of  art,  and  was  success- 
ful in  bringing  together  a  number  of  fairly 
representative  paintings  of  the  different  Euro- 
pean schools.  His  collection  of  Venetian  glass 
is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City, 
and  the  pictures  and  sculptures  are  divided  be- 
tween the  Art  School  of  Yale  L'niversity  and  the 
Hollenden  Gallery.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  His  publica- 
tions include:  Pnn.<fiatr  Sights  and  French  Prin- 
ciples (lS.i3):  Art  Hints.  Architecture.  Sculp- 
ture, and  Painting  (1855)  :  Kiana :  A  Tradition 
of  Hairaii  (1855):  Italian  Sights  and  Papal 
Principles.  Seen  TTirough  American  Spectacles 
(1855)  ;   Confessions  of  an  Enquirer   (1857  and 
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1869)  ;  Art  Studies:  The  Old  Masters  of  Italy 
( 1861 )  ;  The  Art  Idea,  Sculpture,  Painting,  and 
Architecture  in  America  (1866)  ;  Art  Thoughts: 
The  Experiences  and  Observations  of  an  Amateur 
in  Europe  (1869)  ;  Glimpses  at  the  Art  of  Japan 
(1876);   and  Italian  Rambles    (1884). 

JAR'VIS,  Abraham  (1739-1813).  A  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Connecticut.  He  was 
born  at  Norwalk,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1761, 
and  was  ordained  in  England  three  years  after- 
wards. He  became  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Middletown,  was  regarded  as  a  Tory  sympathizer 
because  of  his  opposition  to  the  independence  of 
the  American  Church  during  the  Revolution,  and 
in  1797  became  second  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

JARVIS,  Edward  (1803-84).  A  physician, 
born  at  Concord,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1826  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  College 
in  1830,  and  subsequently  practiced  as  a  physi- 
cian successively  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  interested  him- 
self in  the  collection  of  vital  statistics,  and  pub- 
lished reports  and  monographs  on  this  subject, 
among  which  are:  Physiology  and  Health;  Ele- 
mentary Physiology ;  Reports  on  the  Number  cmd 
Condition  of  the  Insane  and  Idiots  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  for  many  years  after  1852 
president  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion. 

JARVIS,  John  Wesley  (1780-1840).  An 
American  portrait  painter,  born  in  South  Shields, 
England.  He  was  a  nephew  and  namesake  of  the 
famous  divine,  who  kept  him  till  he  was  five 
years  old,  and  then  sent  him  to  join  his  sea- 
faring father  in  Philadelphia.  The  lad  grew  up 
with  little  training,  but  on  developing  a  taste 
for  art  he  was  encouraged  in  his  career  by  Mal- 
bone  and  other  celebrated  painters.  He  had  a 
studio  in  New  York,  but  went  South  for  the  win- 
ters. His  principal  portraits  —  of  statesmen, 
churchmen,  and  naval  heroes  (1812-15) — are 
in  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  and  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Jarvis 
was  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  artistic  tem- 
perament— improvident,  witty,  eccentric,  vain, 
observant,  a  noted  story-teller,  practical  joker, 
and  convivial  spirit,  whose  work  was  often  care- 
lessly left  to  pupils  to  finish.  He  has  been  con- 
sidered the  pioneer  of  art  anatomy  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.    He  died  in  poverty. 

JARVIS,  Samuel  Farmer  (1786-1851).  An 
American  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  son  of  Abraham  Jarvis.  He  was 
bom  at  Middletown,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1805,  was  ordained  in  1810,  and  three  years 
afterwards  became  rector  of  Saint  James's,  New 
York.  After  a  year  in  the  chair  of  biblical 
criticism  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
he  was  rector  of  Saint  Paul's,  Boston  (1820-26), 
then  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe,  and  lived  in 
Italy  until  1835,  when  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Oriental  literature  at  Trinity  (then  Wash- 
ington) College.  As  historiographer  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America,  Jarvis  wrote  A  Chrono- 
logical Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church 
(i844).  He  published,  besides:  The  Religion  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America  (1820)  ;  No 
Union  with  Rome  (1843);  and  The  Church  of 
the  Redeemed   (1850). 

JA'SHER,  Book  of  (Heb.  sepher  hay-yashar, 
book  of  the  upright,  Gk.  ^i^\lov  rod  eWovs, 
hihlion   tou   euthous,   Lat.    liber   jusiorum;   the 


Peshitto  (Syriac)  version  has  sepher  ashir,  book 
of  song  or  songs ) .  One  of  the  lost  books  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Joshua  X.  13;  II.  Sam.  i.  18),  and  the 
Septuagint  makes  it  probable  that  the  words 
attributed  to  Solomon  in  I.  Kings  viii.  12,  13, 
are  quoted  from  this  book.  All  that  can  be 
stated  about  this  lost  production  is  that  it  was 
a  collection  of  songs,  and  that  the  songs  were 
probably  of  a  national  character.  The  two  un- 
doubted extracts  preserved — (a)  the  command 
of  Joshua  to  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still; 
(b)  the  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  ascribed 
to  David — breathe  a  spirit  which  accords  with 
other  specimens  of  early  Hebrew  poetry.  The 
name  'Book  of  the  Upright'  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. It  may  have  referred  to  Israel,  but  it 
is  also  possible  that  the  title  (perhaps  to  be 
read  yashcr,  'he  sings')  really  has  some  con- 
nection with  'song,'  as  the  Peshitto  takes  it. 
The  'lost  book'  naturally  attracted  forgers,  and 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  no 
less  than  three  different  works  purporting  to 
be  the  lost  Book  of  Jasher  were  produced, 
and  in  1751  another,  claiming  to  have  been  trans- 
lated from  Hebrew  by  'Alcuin  of  Britain,'  was 
brought  forth.  This  excited  considerable  interest 
for  a  time,  but  eventually  it  was  proved  to  be 
a  forgery,  and  was  traced  to  Ilive^  a  London 
printer.  It  was  republished  in  1827.  The  Book 
of  Jasher  is  also  the  title  of  a  ritualistic  treatise 
by  Jacob  ben  Meir  (died  1171),  and  of  several 
other  works  of  an  ethical  or  legal  character  writ- 
ten by  Jewish   scholars. 

JASMIN,  zhas'maN',  Jacques  (1799-1864). 
A  Provencal  poet,  born  March  6,  1779,  at  Agen, 
where  he  died,  October  4,  1864.  His  real  name 
was  Jacques  Boe.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
hairdresser,  who  had  been  a  soldier  of  Napoleon. 
At  eighteen  Jasmin  was  writing  verses  and  dress- 
ing hair.  Hence  his  name  "The  Barber  Poet." 
His  four  collections  of  Papillotos  or  Curl-Papers 
(1825,  1843,  1851,  1853)  were  naive  little  occa- 
sional verses  revealing  much  native  power.  The 
Souvenirs  (1830)  are  a  winning  mixture  of  hu- 
mor and  pathos  in  their  tale  of  his  early  strug- 
gles for  literary  recognition.  The  Blind  Girl  of 
Castel-Cuille  (1835)  is  accessible  in  a  good  trans- 
lation by  Longfellow.  Fran^ounetto  (1840),  a 
narrative  poem,  is  Jasmin's  most  sustained  work, 
and  won  general  recognition.  Jasmin  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1846.  In 
1852  his  works  Avere  crowned  by  the  Academy. 
He  is  the  poetic  father  of  Mistral  (q.v.)  and  the 
Felibres.  There  is  an  edition  of  his  Works, 
with  a  French  translation  (1860).  Consult: 
Rabain,  Jasmin,  sa  vie  et  ses  ceuvres  (Limoges, 
1867)  ;  Moutrond,  Jasmin,  pocte  d'Agen  (Lille, 
1875)  ;  Andrien,  Yie  de  Jasmin  (Agen,  1882)  ; 
Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  contemporains,  vol.  iii. 
(Paris,  1881-82).  Consult:  Smiles,  Barber, 
Poet,   Philanthropist    (New  York,    1892). 

JASMINE,  jas'min.  or  JESSAMINE  (OF., 
Fr.  jasmin,  from  Ar.  yasmin,  from  Pers.  yasmin, 
jasmine),  Jasminum.  A  genus  of  plants,  chiefly 
natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia,  which  belong 
to  the  natural  order  Oleaceae,  containing  about 
100  species  of  shrubs,  some  of  them  climbing,  and 
many  of  them  having  exquisitely  fragrant  flow- 
ers. This  genus  has  the  calyx  and  corolla  each 
five  or  eight  cleft,  two  stamens  attached  to  and 
included  within  the  tube  of  the  white  or  yellow 
corolla,  and  a  two-lobed  berry,  one  of  the  lobes 
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generally  abortive.  The  common  jasmine  (Jas- 
tninum  officinale)  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Asia,  naturalized  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  far 
north  as  Tj-rol  and  Switzerland.  In  more  north- 
em   regions  it  is  much   cultivated   in  gardens, 
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but  does  not  easily  endure  very  severe  winters. 
It  is  a  shrub  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  the  terminal  leaflet  the  largest,  and  very 
fragrant  white  flowers.  Its  slender,  deep-green 
branches  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  evergreen. 
The  flowers  are  used  for  preparing  oil  of  jasmine, 
a  delicate  perfume.  It  blooms  from  June  to 
October,  and  requires  a  light,  moist  soil  to  in- 
duce free  flowering.  Jasminum  grandifiontm, 
Spanish  or  Catalonian  jasmine,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  has  flowers  still  more  fragrant,  from 
which,  and  from  those  of  Jasminum  Sambac.  oil 
of  jasmine  is  also  made.  Jasminum  humile.  a, 
very  c-oniraon  greenhouse  variety,  is  hardy  in  the 
open  air  as  far  north  as  Marjiand.  The  vari- 
eties of  jasmine  are  propagated  by  seeds  and 
layers,  but  the  usual  method  is  starting  cuttings 
of  the  nearly  ripened  wood  under  glass. 


CAPE  JASHTNE. 


Cape  Jasmine  is  a  name  popularly  applied  to 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Gardenia,  not  re- 
lated to  the  true  jasmines.  They  belong  to  the 
madder  family  (Rubiacea;),  and  are  tropical  and 
8ub-tropical  shrubs  The  genus  was  named  for 
Dr.  Garden,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  was  a  cor- 
respondent of  Linnaeus.  The  best-known  spe- 
cies is  Gardenia  jasminoides.  popularly  known  as 
Garde.iia  fiorida.  brought  to  England  from  China 


(not  from  the  Cape)  in  1754.  A  double  variety 
is  a  very  popular  greenhouse  plant,  and  is  com- 
mon in  the  Southern  States  as  a  hardy  outdoor 
plant.  It  bears  a  large,  oblong,  orange-yellow 
berry,  which  is  said  to  be  used  in  China  as  a  dye. 
JASMINE,  or  JESSAMINE,  Cabouxa,  or 
Ybxlow.  a  North  Anieritan  climbing  plant, 
Gelsemium  aempervirens,  of  the  order  L^ani- 
acese,  which  grows  in  Virginia  and  southward 
upon  trees  and  fences,  and  bears  a  profusion  of 
yellow,  funnel-shaped  flowers  an  inch  in  diam- 
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eter,  with  a  fragrance  similar  to  that  of  the  true 
jasmine,  the  odor  on  a  damp  evening  or  morning 
being  almost  overpowering.  It  has  been  recently 
used  in  medicine  as  a  sedative,  antispasmodic, 
and  nenine. 

JA^ON.    The  leader  of  the  Argonauts  (q.v.). 

JASON  (Gk.  'IcUrwr).  A  tyrant  of  Pherse  in 
Thessaly,  the  successor  and  the  reputed  son  of 
Lycophron.  He  came  into  prominence  early  in 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  undertook  to  reduce 
all  Thessaly  under  his  dominion.  By  b.c.  374 
he  had  conquered  the  chief  cities  of  Thessaly, 
and  was  recognized  as  Tagos.  He  then  collected 
a  large  army  with  the  object  of  making  himself 
master  of  all  Greece,  but  was  assassinated  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  (b.c.  370). 

JASON.  A  Jewish  high  priest,  son  of  Simon 
II.,  and  leader  of  the  Hellenizing  party.  His 
real  name  was  Jesus,  according  to  Josephus 
{Ant.,  xxii.  v.  1).  In  B.C.  174  he  was  appointed 
high  priest  in  place  of  his  brother  by  Antiochus 
IV.  For  this  office  he  is  said  to  have  paid  a 
large  sum ;  but  he  also  secured  for  the  citizens 
of  Jerusalem  the  rights  and  privileges  of  An- 
tiochians.  and  was  allowed  to  build  a  gymnasium 
and  an  ephebeum  below  the  acropolis,  near 
Mount  Zion.  Greek  games,  Greek  caps,  and 
Greek  customs  were  speedily  adopted.  Even  the 
priests  left  the  altar  to  take  part  in  the  games 
in  the  palestra,  and  artificially  concealed  their 
circumcision.     Jason  sent  a   large   contribution 
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to  Tyre  for  the  festival  of  Hercules.  In  B.C. 
171  he  was  deposed,  and  Menelaus  raised  to  the 
pontificate.  But  when  Antiochus  marched 
against  Egypt,  in  B.C.  170,  Jason  seized  the 
opportunity  of  reinstating  himself,  and  drove 
Menelaus  away.  The  King,  however,  upon  his 
return  from  Egypt  punished  the  city  severely 
for  what  he  deemed  rebellious  conduct.  Jason 
was  obliged  to  flee,  first  to  Egypt,  then  to  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Our  knowledge  of  his  career 
depends  upon  II.  Maccabees  and  Josephus.  The 
accounts  differ  in  many  respects,  and  neither  can 
be  used  without  great  caution.  Consult:  Well- 
hausen,  Israelitische  und  judische  Geschichte 
(3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1897)  ;  Biichler,  Tobiaden  und 
Oniaden  (Vienna,  1899)  ;  Willrich,  Judem  und 
Griechen  vor  der  makkahiiischen  Erheburg  (Got- 
tingen,  1895)  ;  id.,  Judaica  (Gottingen,  1900)  ; 
Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  judischen  Tolkes  ( 3d  ed., 
Leipzig,  1901). 

JASON  OF  GYRENE,  si-re'ne.  An  author 
whose  history  in  five  books  is  mentioned  in  II. 
Maccabees  ii.  23.  The  original  work  is  lost,  and 
known  to  us  only  in  the  epitome  made  by  the  au- 
thor of  II.  ^laccabees.  (See  Maccabees,  Books 
OF  THE.)  There  is  some  evidence  that  it  was  used 
by  Gorionides.  It  was  unquestionably  written 
in  Greek.  Whether  Jason  was  a  Greek  or  a 
Hellenistic  Jew  is  not  altogether  known.  Biich- 
ler defends  the  former  opinion  and  ascribes  to 
him  those  parts  of  II.  Maccabees  dealing  with 
the  Syrian  wars  under  Antiochus  IV.,  Antiochus 
v.,  and  Demetrius  I.  (qq.v.).  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  as  Willrich  has  shown,  that 
the  work  comprised  the  whole  history  of  the 
Asmonean  dynasty,  and  that  only  the  part  of 
it  dealing  with  events  that  occurred  between  B.C. 
175  and  161  was  epitomized.  In  that  case  it 
is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  Jew. 
He  may,  however,  have  had  access  to  written 
sources  not  of  Jewish  origin.  This  would  ac- 
count for  some  facts  that  have  recently  led 
Niese  to  ascribe  to  II.  Maccabees,  and  conse- 
quently to  Jason,  a  higher  age  and  a  greater 
credibility  than  to  I.  Maccabees.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  view  will  prevail.  But  even  if  pref- 
erence is  given  to  I.  Maccabees,  this  may  not 
affect  Jason  so  much  as  the  author  of  II.  ^lac- 
cabees.  The  latter  has  confessedly  exercised 
much  freedom.  Not  only  has  he  abridged,  but 
also  added  to,  and  probably  altered  Jason's  work. 
Kosters  and  Kamphausen  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  declare  Jason  a  fictitious  personage  behind 
whose  name  the  author  indulged  in  polemics 
against  I.  Maccabees.  There  is  no  convincing 
evidence,  however,  of  acquaintance  with  I.  Mac- 
cabees, and  such  a  fiction  seems  to  most  scholars 
wholly  improbable.  If  Jason's  work  included 
the  whole  dynasty,  Willrich  is  probably  right  in 
assuming  that  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Others  maintain  that  he  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  ''Idffcov  Kvp-fivaios  discovered  on  a 
temple  wall  in  Egypt  (Revue  des  etudes 
grecques,  1894,  p.  297),  seems  to  belong  to  the 
third  century  B.C.  Consult:  Geiger,  Urschrift 
nnd  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel  (Breslau,  1857)  ; 
Wellhausen,  Pharisaer  und  f^addumer  (Greifs- 
wald,  1874)  ;  Kosters,  in  Theologisch  Tijdschrift 
(Leyden,  1878;  pp.  491  sqq.)  ;  Trieber,  Ztir 
Kritik  des  Gorionides  (Gottingen,  1895)  ;  Kamp- 
hausen, in  Kautzsch's  Apokryphen  (Tiibingen, 
1900);    Willrich,    Judaica     (Gottingen,    1900); 


Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes  (3d 
ed.,  Leipzig,  1901)  ;  Biichler,  Tobiaden  und  Onia- 
den (Vienna,  1899)  ;  Niese,  Kritik  der  beiden 
Makkabuerbilcher  (Berlin,  1900)  ;  Torrey,  arti- 
cle "Maccabees,"  in  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  (Lon- 
don, 1902). 

JASFEK  (OF.  jaspre,  jaspe,  Fr.  jaspe,  It. 
jaspide,  from  Lat.  jaspis,  Gk,  taffiris  ;  probably  of 
Semitic  origin,  cf.  Heb.  ydshpheh,  At.  yasb,  yashb, 
yasf,  jasper).  A  crypto-crystalline  variety  of 
quartz  distinguished  by  its  opacity,  which  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  clay  and  other  substances. 
Jasper  was  known  to  the  ancients,  by  whom  it 
was  called  iaspis,  and  by  whom  it  was  used  for 
ornamental  purposes,  owing  to  the  high  polish 
which  it  is  capable  of  taking.  It  is  still  used  ' 
for  rings  and  seals,  and  to  a  certain  extent  for 
pillars,  mantels,  and  table-tops.  The  colors  of 
the  diflerent  varieties  of  jasper  are  reddish 
brown,  dark  green,  grayish  blue,  and  brownish 
black,  according  to  the  impurities  present.  When 
the  colors  appear  in  layers,  the  mineral  is  known 
as  striped  or  ribbon  jasper;  the  brown  and  yel- 
low varieties  are  known  as  Egyptian  jasper, 

JASTEB,  William  (e.1750-79).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,*  born  in  South  Carolina.  He  enlisted 
as  a  sergeant  in  the  Second  South  Carolina  Regi- 
ment in  1775,  and  at  Fort  Moultrie,  on  June  28, 
1776,  distinguished  himself  by  recovering,  through 
an  act  of  personal  braveiy,  the  American  colors 
which  liad  fallen  outside  the  walls.  For  this 
Governor  Rutledge  offered  him  a  commission  as 
lieutenant,  but  Jasper  modestly  refused  because 
of  his  lack  of  education.  He  was  commissioned 
by  General  Moultrie,  however,  to  scour  the  coun- 
try and  harass  the  British  outposts,  and  he  be- 
came the  hero  of  numberless  adventures.  At 
last,  during  the  assavilt  on  Savannah,  October  9, 
1779,  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  while  trying  to 
fasten  his  regimental  colors  on  the  parapet. 

JASPER  WARE.  A  form  of  porcelain,  the 
invention  of  Josiah  Wedgwood.  After  a  long 
series  of  experiments  carried  on  at  his  manufac- 
tory in  Burslem,  England,  he  succeeded  in  1773 
in  producing  a  compact,  hard  paste,  susceptible 
of  taking  a  very  high  polish.  This  he  used  in 
producing  articles  ornamented  with  cameo-work 
reliefs,  etc.     See  Pottery. 

JAS'TILITE.  A  banded  metamorphic  sedi- 
mentary rock  (q.v.)  made  up  of  alternate  layers 
of  iron-stained  quartz  particles  (jasper)  and 
iron  oxide  (hematite).  The  bright  red  of  the 
jasper  and  the  dark  brown  or  black  of  tlie  oxide 
of  iron  give  the  outcroppings  of  this  rock  a  bril- 
liant appearance.  In  the  Lake  Superior  region 
this  rock  has  considerable  economic  significance, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  a  constant  geological 
position  at  the  top  of  the  ore-bearing  formation. 
This  upper  contact  of  the  formation  having  been 
one  of  accommodation,  the  jaspilite  has  been 
much  plicated  and  fractured.  It  is  capped  by 
a  bed  of  quartzite  called  the  Goodrich  quartzite. 

JASSY,  yas's^  (Rum.  lA^l,  ^-ash').  The 
former  capital  of  Moldavia,  the  northern  division 
of  Rumania,  on  the  Bahluiu,  a  tributary  of  the 
Pruth,  a  few  miles  from  the  Russian  frontier,  in 
about  latitude  47°  25'  N.  (Map:  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, F  1).  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  scat- 
tered over  a  large  area.  Among  its  numerous 
churches,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  newly  re- 
stored   cathedral,    the    fifteenth-century    Church 
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of  Saint  Nicholas,  and  the  Church  of  the  Three 
Saints.  There  are  also  a  number  of  interest- 
ing residences  of  the  boyar  families.  Jassy  is 
I  he  seat  of  a  Greek  Orthodox  metropolitan  and 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  The  educational 
institutions  of  the  city  include  a  university,  with 
660  students,  a  theological  seminary,  a  military 
school,  a  school  of  art,  a  school  of  music,  and  a 
literary  and  scientific  society.  The  industries 
of  Jassy  are  insignificant,  but  the  commerce  is 
rather  imjwrtant.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
a:,'ruultural  and  animal  products,  petiroleum  and 
siilt,  while  the  chief  imports  are  foreign  manu- 
factures and  coal.  Population,  in  1899,  78,069, 
about  50  per  cent,  being  Jews.  Jassy  was 
created  a  town  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
became  the  residence  of  the  Moldavian  princes 
in  1565.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  here 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  on  January  9,  1792, 
by  which  Russia  acquired  Otchakov  and  extended 
her  frontiers  to  tlie  Dniester.  The  struggle  for 
Greek  independence  was  inaugurated  at  Jassy 
by  Alexander  Ypsilanti  in  1821. 

JASTBOW,  yas'trd.  Igxaz  ( 1856—) .  A  Ger- 
man economist  and  historian,  bom  in  Xakel  and 
educated  at  Breslau,  Berlin  and  GOttingen.  He 
became  docent  at  Berlin  in  1885;  edited  the 
Jahresberichte  der  Geschichtsicissenschaft  (1881- 
94)  ;  Sociale  Praxis  (1895-97)  ;  Das  Geicerbege- 
richt  (1896  sqq.)  ;  and  Der  Arbeitsmarkt  (1897 
sqq. )  ;  and  wrote:  Geschichfe  des  deutschen 
Einheitstraumes  und  seiner  ErfuUung  (1884; 
4th  ed.  1891)  ;  Socialliherai  (1893,  2d  ed.  1894)  ; 
Die  Einrichtung  ron  Arheitsnachiceisen  und 
Arbeitsnachiceis  verhanden  (2d  ed.  1900)  ;  and, 
with  George  Winter,  Deutsche  Geschichte  im 
Zeiialter  der  Hohenstaufen  (1897-1901),  as  well 
as  pedagogical  studies.  Die  Stellung  der  Pri- 
vatdocenten  (1896)  and  Das  Dreiklassensystem 
(1894). 

JASTKOW,  jas'trd,  Joseph  (1863—).  An 
American  psychologist,  son  of  Marcus  Jastrow. 
He  was  bom  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  but  went  to 
Philadelphia  in  1866.  After  graduating  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1882,  and  devoting 
some  time  to  graduate  study  there,  he  was  fellow 
in  psychology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  ( 1885- 
86),  professor  of  psychology  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  (1888  sqq.).  and  head  of  the  psy- 
chological section  in  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position of  1893.  Jastrow  contributed  to  the 
Psychological  Rerietc,  of  which  he  was  associate 
editor,  and  to  other  periodicals.  He  published: 
Tiwie  Relalions  of  Mental  Phenomena  (1890); 
and  Fact  and  Fahle  in  Psiichology  (1900)  ;  and, 
with  others,  wrote  Epitome  of  Three  Sciences 
(1890). 

JASTBOW,  Morris  (or  Mabcts)  (1829—). 
An  American  rabbi  and  Talmudist.  He  was  bom 
at  Rogasen  in  Prussian  Poland,  studied  at  the 
gymnasium  there,  and  at  the  universities  of 
Berlin  and  Halle,  and  in  1857  became  assistant 
rabbi  in  Warsaw.  His  radical  politics  forced 
him  from  Russia  in  1861.  He  was  rabbi  in 
Baden  until  1863,  at  Worms  until  1866.  and, 
then  coming  to  America,  in  Philadelphia  until 
1892,  when  he  was  named  pastor  emeritus. 
Prominent  in  Jewish  education  and  charities,  he 
is  best  known  for  his  Talmudic  learning,  and  as 
author  of  A  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  the 
Talmud  Bahli,  and  Tervshalmi  and  the  Midrash- 
ic  Literature   (1886  sqq.),  and  as  editor  of  the 


department  of  Talmud  in  the  Jewish  EncyclO' 
pctdia. 

JASTBOW,  Morris,  Jr.  ( 1861— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can Orientalist.  He  was  bom  in  Warsaw,  Po- 
land, came  to  Philadelphia  in  1866,  and,  after 
graduation  in  1881  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, studied  Semitic  languages  and  reli- 
gions in  Leipzig  and  in  Paris.  Returning  to 
Philadelphia,  I>r.  Jastrow  became  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  and  imiversity  librarian  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Besides  papers 
for  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie,  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  and  the  publi- 
cations of  the  American  Oriental  Society  and 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  he  wrote: 
The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (1898), 
The  Study  of  Religion  (1901),  and  Religion 
Babylonians  und  Assyrians  (1902  sq.),  and 
edited  the  Arabic  text  of  the  grammatical  trea- 
tises of  Abu  Zakariyya  Hayyug  (1897);  Se- 
lected Essays  of  James  Darmesteter  (with  a 
memoir;  translation  of  the  essays  by  ilrs.  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  1895)  ;  and,  with  Professor  Gott- 
heil,  a  Semitic  Study  Series  (1902  sqq.).  He 
contributed  articles  on  Semitic  archaeology  to 
The  Xetc  International  Encyclopcedia. 

jAsZBEB^NT,  yas'b^ran-y'.  A  town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  Zagyva,  40  miles  east  of  Buda- 
pest (Map:  Himgary,  G  3).  Population,  in 
1900,  26,432,  Magyars  and  mostly  Catholics,  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  in  trade  in  com,  cat- 
tle, and  horses.  There  is  a  city  hall  with  some 
archives. 

JATAKA,  ja'ta-ka  (Skt.,  relating  to  birth, 
from  fan,  to  beget).  The  name  of  a  'Book  of 
Birth  Stories,'  a  Buddhist  work  written  in  the 
Pali  language,  and  containing  550  stories  of 
incidents  in  the  previous  births  of  Sakya-mimi, 
the  Buddha,  and  to  each  of  these  tales  is  given 
a  religious  coloring  at  the  close.  This  large  col- 
lection forms  a  part  of  that  division  of  Buddhist 
sacred  canon  known  as  the  Sutta-pitaka,  or 
'Basket  of  Discourses'  (see  Pitaka),  and  it  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-two  books,  roughly  classified 
according  to  the  number  of  short  rhythmical 
stanzas  that  are  introduced  into  each  narrative 
r^arding  some  episode  in  an  anterior  birth.  The 
Jatakas  are  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of 
folk  lore.  The  Pali  text  of  the  stories  has  been 
edited  by  Fausboll,  Jataka,  Together  tcith  Its 
Commentary  (7  vols.,  London,  1879-97)  ;  the 
Pali  introduction,  sketching  Buddhist  life,  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Rhys  Davids 
(L<Hidon,  18S0),  and  a  valuable  translation  of 
the  whole  is  being  made  by  Chalmers,  Rouse, 
Francis,  and  Xeil,  under  the  editorship  of  Cowell, 
The  Jatakas,  or  Stories  of  the  Buddha's  Former 
Births,  Tols.  i.-iii.   (Cambridge,  1895  et  seq.). 

jAtTVA,  Ha't^va,  or  XATTVA,  formerly 
Sax  Feupe  de  Jativa.  A  city  in  the  Province  of 
Valencia,  Spain,  33  miles  south  of  Valencia,  on 
the  railroad  between  that  city  and  Madrid,  in  the 
midst  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  olive  orchards 
(Map:  Spain.  E  3).  It  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  and  is  still  commanded  by  a  castle 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  It  has  several 
fine  promenades,  and  among  its  prominent  build- 
ings are  an  old  collegiate  church,  formerly  a 
cathedral,  a  silk  exchange,  a  theatre,  and  a  bull- 
ring. Its  water-supply,  brought  through  an 
aqueduct,  is  excellent,  and  is  utilized  in  numer- 
ous fountains  and  several  public  laundries.     Jft- 
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tiva  was  a  flourishing  town  in  Roman  and  Moor- 
ish times,  and  famous  for  its  linens.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Roderigo  Borgia  (Pope  Alexander 
VI.).  Population,  in  1887,  14,099;  in  1900, 
12,602. 

JATS,  jftts.  A  people  of  the  Punjab,  number- 
ing some  5,000,000,  representing  the  population 
subjected  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  by  the 
Rajputs,  high-caste  Hindus.  They  are  now  agri- 
culturists and  cattle-breeders.  Some  authorities 
consider  them  to  possess  a  large  strain  of  Mon- 
golian blood. 

JATJCOURT,  zh6'koor',  Aknail  FBANgois  de 
(1757-1852).  A  French  politician  born  in  Paris, 
of  a  Protestant  family.  He  played  some  part  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  narrowly  es- 
caped the  massacres  of  September,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  France.  After  his  final  return 
he  was  elected  to  the  Tribunate  (1799),  became 
its  president  (1802),  and  in  1803  was  elected 
to  tlie  Senate.  After  the  departure  of  Maria 
Louisa,  Jaucourt  became  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  and  at  the  first  Restoration 
was  made  a  peer,  and,  while  Talleyrand  was  at 
Vienna,  held  the  Foreign  portfolio.  For  a  short 
time  after  the  Hundred  Days,  Jaucourt  was  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  and  then  became  Privy  Coun- 
cilor. He  voted  for  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851, 
and  approved  the  Coup  d'Etat.  He  was  descendeil 
from  Duplessis  Mornay,  and  took  much  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Protestant  France. 

JAtTER,  you'er.  An  old  town  in  the  Prussian 
Province  of  Silesia,  on  the  Neisse,  38  miles  west 
of  Breslau  ( Map :  Prussia,  G  3 ) .  It  has  ancient 
churches,  the  palace  of  the  former  princes  of 
Jauer,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures of  the  town  are  machinery,  leather,  carpets, 
cigars,  wagons,  and  gloves.  Jauer  has  a  large 
trade  in  grain,  and  a  reputation  for  sausages. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Principality  of  Jauer, 
which  was  founded  in  1314  and  annexed  at  first 
to  Bohemia  (1392),  and  later  to  Prussia.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  11,576;  in  1900,  13,024,  mostly 
Catholics. 

JAUNDICE  (ME.  jaundys,  jaunes,  from  OF. 
jaunisse,  jaulnisse,  Fr.  jaunisse,  yellowness,  from 
OF.  jaune,  jaulne,  yellow,  from  Lat.  galbinus, 
from  galbtis,  yellow),  or  Icterus.  The  yellow 
color  of  the  skin,  conjunctiva,  etc.,  arising  from 
the  presence  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  bile.  Jaundice  is  a  symptom  of 
disease,  not  a  disease  itself.  The  faeces,  from  the 
absence  of  bile,  are  of  a  clay  color  or  light  gray 
tint;  the  urine  is  deep  saffron  color,  and  all  the 
other  secretions  are  tinted  with  bile.  The  tis- 
sues are  also  stained,  as  shown  at  autopsies,  the 
cut  surface  of  the  kidneys  being  especially  yellow. 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  comes  from  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  blood,  which  is  transformed 
into  bilirubin.  The  transformation  takes  place 
in  the  hepatic  cells. 

Icterus  is  due  to  one  of  two  causes:  (1) 
Mechanical  obstruction  of  the  flow  of  bile  into  the 
duodenum  (see  Liver,  Diseases  of),  or  stasis 
icterus;  and  (2)  functional  alteration  of  the  he- 
patic cell,  resulting  in  the  production  of  pig- 
mentary polycholia.  Stasis  icterus  results  from 
pressure  on  the  gall-duct  or  common  bile-duct, 
of  a  tumor  or  new  growth,  such  as  cancer  of 
stomach,  of  duodenum,  of  liver,  or  of  pancreas; 
or  faeces  in  the  intestine;  or  blocking  of  the 
gall-duct  by  a  gall-stone,  or  blocking  of  the  com- 


mon bile-duct  by  swelling  of  the  mucous  lining 
and  an  accumulation  of  mucus.  A  gall-stone  or 
biliary  calculus  (see  Calculus)  causes  exquisite 
pain  when  lodged  in  or  passing  through  the  gall- 
duct.  After  the  endobiliary  tension  has  reached 
a  certain  limit,  the  lymphatics  begin  to  absorb 
the  bile,  and  carry  it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  which 
in  .turn  empties  it  into  the  veins.  The  reabsorp- 
tion  of  the  bile  depends  on  the  bile  pressure's 
being  relatively  greater  than  the  blood  pressure 
in  the  portal  vein.  Jaundice  therefore  occurs 
in  the  new-born  babe,  in  some  cases,  because 
ligature  of  the  umbilical  cord  prevents  the  blood 
from  flowing  from  the  umbilical  to  the  portal 
vein.  The  jaundice  of  fasting  is  accounted  for 
by  the  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  portal  sys- 
tem, owing  to  insuflicient  intestinal  absorption. 
Functional  alteration  of  the  hepatic  cell  occurs 
in  phosphorus  poisoning,  and  in  grave  infective 
conditions,  such  as  yellow  fever.  In  yellow  fever 
there  is  enormous  destruction  of  the  red  cells 
of  the  blood,  but  there  is  also  altered  biliary 
function  of  the  liver-cells,  with  a  consequent  in- 
spissation  of  the  bile.  Semmola  and  Gioffredi 
classify  icterus,  according  to  clinical  types,  into 
primary  or  secondary  forms,  as  follows,  without 
regard  to  oiir  pathological  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject: 

fl.  Catarrhal  (acute  or  chronic). 
2.  Febrile. 
3.  Grave  (acute  yellow  atrophy). 
4.  Emotional. 
5.  Of  t  he  new-born. 

f   1.  To  infection.s. 
Secondary  <   2.  To  hepatic  disease. 

[  3.  To  intrinsic  or  extrinsic    stenosis  of  the 
bile-ducts. 

During  the  existence  of  jaundice  changes  in  the 
diet  should  be  made,  fats  being  avoided  and  con- 
stipation relieved.  Mercury,  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, phosphate  of  sodium,  and  hyposulphites 
are  useful  drugs.     See  Liver. 

JAUNPUR,  joun-poor'.  The  administrative 
town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra,  British  India  (Map:  India, 
D  3 ) .  It  is  on  the  river  Gumti,  42  miles  from 
Benares,  147  miles  from  Lucknow  by  rail.  It  has 
manufactures  of  perfumes  and  a  considerable 
trade,  but  its  chief  interest  is  archaeological.  It 
was  anciently  the  capital  of  a  Mohammedan  king- 
dom. Sultan  Feroz  III.,  of  Delhi,  having  ordered 
a  Hindu  temple  to  be  demolished,  erected  in 
1370,  around  its  ruins,  a  fort  of  solid  stone.  He 
sent  numerous  artificers  and  others  to  inhabit  the 
new  city,  which  was  completed  in  twelve  years. 
Its  architectural  features  include  several 
mosques,  tombs,  the  fort,  and  a  fine  bridge  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Population,  in  1891,  42,819; 
in  1901,  42,771. 

JAITNTING-CAR,  or  Jauntycar.  A  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  very  common  in  Ireland.  The 
seats  are  extended  back  to  back  over  low  wheels, 
the  passengers  riding  sidewise. 

jAuREGTJI  Y  AGTJILAR,  iia-oo'ra-gfe.*  a'gS- 
lar',  Juan  de  (c.l570-c.l649).  A  Spanish  poet, 
born  at  Seville.  He  seems  to  have  begun  his  ca- 
reer as  a  painter,  and  to  have  gone  to  Rome  to 
study  art.  Some  have  identified  him  with  the 
Jauregui  who  painted  a  picture  of  Cervantes,  and 
whom  the  latter  mentions  in  the  prologue  to  his 
Novelas.  While  in  Italy  he  studied  Italian  lit- 
erature, and  by  the  publication  at  Rome,  in  1607, 
of  his  verse  translation  of  Tasso's  Aminta,  he 
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firmly  established  bis  literary  reputation.  He 
seeius  to  have  returned  to  Spain  by  1613. 
in  1G18  he  published  an  edition  of  his  verse 
(Himas  de  Juan  de  Jduregui)  at  Seville.  In 
the  preface  to  this  volume  he  protested  against 
the  baneful  mannerisms  that  G6ngora  had  intro- 
duced into  Spanish  poetry,  and  again  in  his 
Discurso  portico  (1623;  cf.  the  reprint  of  this 
in  Menendez  y  Pelayo's  Historia  de  las  ideas 
estcticas  en  E»paha,  Madrid,  1884-89)  he  assailed 
the  Gongoristic  movement.  Yet  his  own  Orfeo, 
a  poem  in  five  cantos  on  the  well-known  classic 
Ipjipnd,  has  some  of  the  stylistic  aberrations  of 
Cuii-'irism,  and  it  was  published  at  Madrid  only 
the  following  year  (1624).  It  was  through  a 
desire  to  surpass  Jftureoni  that  Montalvan  (q.v.), 
prompted  by  Lope  de  Vega,  wrote  his  poem  on 
the  same  subject.  Jfiuregui  yields  entirely  to 
the  Gongoristic  current  in  the  Faraalia,  a  ver- 
sion of  Lucan's  Latin  poem.  Jfturegui's  Farsalia 
was  published  posthiunously  in  1684.  His  per- 
manent title  to  fame  must  rest  upon  the  trans- 
hition  of  the  Aminta  and  on  one  or  two  of  the 
lyrics  contained  in  the  Rimas,  especially  the 
graceful  »i7ra  on  his  lady-love  bathing.  Consult 
the  edition  of  the  Aminta  in  Lopez  de  Sedano's 
Pamaso  espaiiol,  toI.  i.  (Madrid,  1768-78),  and 
the  edition  of  Jfturegui's  poems  in  volume  xlii. 
of  the  Biblioteca  de  autores  cspailoles  (ib.). 

JAUBES,  zhi'iA',  Jean  Lfox  (1859—).  A 
French  Socialist,  bom  at  Castres.  He  studied 
at  the  Lyc^  Louis  le  Grand  and  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  Sup^rieure;  taught  philosophy  at  Albi 
(1881-83),  and  at  Toulouse  (1883-85)  ;  and  then 
entered  politics,  and  was  chosen  Deputy  in  1885. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  strongly  conservative  Re- 
publican, but  after  his  defeat  in  1889  by  the 
monarchist  candidate,  and  his  return  to  Toulouse, 
he  became  a  Socialist,  and  in  1893  was  returned 
to  the  Chamber  of  Eteputies,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  leaders  of  the 
S>cialist  party  until  1898,  when  he  failed  of 
reelection.  The  break  in  the  Socialist  ranks 
which  followed  Millerand's  acceptance  in  1899  of 
the  Portfolio  of  Ccmimerce  somewhat  lessened 
Jaur^s's  power,  as  he  attempted  to  sustain  the 
Government.  He  took  an  important  part  in  the 
movement  for  revision  in  the  Dreyfus  affair :  pub- 
lished Les  preuves  (1900)  ;  and,  in  spite  of  a 
bitter  attack  on  him  based  on  the  confirmation  of 
his  daughter  in  the  Catholic  Church  (1901), 
kept  his  old  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders 
and  greatest  orators  of  the  Socialist  Party.  He 
was  reelected  Deputy  in  1902. 

JAVA,  ja'va  (from  Skt.  yara,  rich  in  millet, 
from  yara,  millet).  The  most  important  island 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  lying  south  of  the 
equator,  between  the  parallels  of  5"  52'  and  8° 
Sy,  and  between  the  meridians  of  105°  13'  and 
114°  39'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
clear,  shallow  waters  of  the  Java  Sea :  on  the 
south  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  on  the  west  by  the 
Strait  of  Sunda,  which  separates  it  from  Su- 
matra (also  a  Dutch  possession)  ;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Strait  of  Bali  (11  miles  wide),  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  island  of  Bali.  The  south  coast 
is  steep  and  precipitous,  with  cliffs  rising  almost 
perpendicularly  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is 
bordered  by  a  long  line  of  breakers.  The  north 
coast  is  low  and  swampy  in  many  places,  and 
overgrown  with  mangrove  trees  and  bushes,  par- 
ticularly toward  the  west.     The  island  is  long 


and  narrow,  its  greatest  length,  from  west-north- 
west to  east-southeast,  being  606  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  46  to  121  miles.  With  Madura  and 
several  smaller  adjacent  islands  administratively 
belonging  to  it,  it  is  known  officially  as  'Java 
and  Madura.'  The  area  of  the  whole  is  50,390 
square  miles.  For  its  size  Java  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  islands  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  most  fertile,  and  it  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  has  passed  through 
many  historical  changes  of  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  intensely  interesting  archaeologically. 

Topography.  Java  is  verj'  mountainous,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  volcanic  peaks, 
45  in  all — ranging  in  height  from  2000  to  12,040 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  clad  with  verdure 
to  their  summits,  and  having  slopes  fertile  in 
nearly  all  their  climatic  zones.  The  general 
tiend  is  from  west  to  east.  A  striking  difference 
is  noted  between  the  western  and  eastern  halves 
of  the  island.  In  the  former  the  volcanoes  are 
bunched  together,  forming  great  masses,  without 
intervals  or  plateaus.  Toward  the  east  the  vol- 
canic peaks  are  for  the  most  part  isolated  one 
from  the  other,  with  a  large  number  of  valleys 
and  plains,  deep  gorges,  and  rushing  streams. 
Most  of  the  active  volcanoes  are  found  in  the 
western  end,  and  of  these  fourteen  are  found  in 
an  area  of  20  by  35  miles.  During  historic  ages 
these  volcanoes  are  known  to  have  destroyed 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  human  lives,  and 
within  recent  times  several  have  exploded,  spread- 
ing devastation  on  all  sides.  The  peak  of  Ring- 
ghit,  once  one  of  the  highest,  lost  much  of  its 
form  bv  internal  explosions  in  1686,  destroying 
10,000  lives.  In  May,  1901,  the  Kloet,  one  of 
the  smaller  volcanoes,  broke  into  eruption  after 
many  years'  quiet,  enveloping  towns  150  to  250 
miles  distant  in  thick  darkness,  destroying  the 
sugar  crop,  and  killing  several  Europeans  and 
about  one  hundred  natives.  Among  the  best- 
known  mountains  are:  Salak.  7000  feet,  south  of 
Batavia;  Gt'-de.  9718:  Tjirmaj,  10,070;  Slamat, 
11,247;  Marbabu,  10,673;  Raun,  10,822;  and 
Semeru,  12.040  feet  high.  The  list  of  eruptions 
in  historic  times  is  a  formidable  one,  that  best 
known  in  the  Western  world  being  that  of  Kra- 
katoa  (q.v.).  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  Earth- 
quakes are  of  common  occurrence,  though  not 
usually  very  destructive. 

Java  abounds  in  plains,  valleys,  and  forests,  the 
richest  alluvial  coast  land  being  in  the  north- 
west, in  the  provinces  of  Bantam,  Batavia,  Kra- 
wang,  and  Cheribon:  yet  all  through  the  eastern 
half  are  many  beautiful  and  fertile  plains,  and 
no  part  of  the  island,  unless  it  be  the  Preanger 
Residency,  which  occupies  the  southern  half  of 
the  western  part,  and  a  few  provinces  in  the  east- 
em  half,  lacks  rivers.  As  the  southern  coast  is 
relatively  high  and  mountainous,  with  a  long 
northern  slope,  most  of  the  streams  flow  into  the 
Java  Sea.  In  the  rainy  season  at  least  fifty 
streams  can  be  used  for  floating  rafts  to  the  sea, 
and  five  or  six  are  always  navigable  for  some 
distance  from  their  mouth.  Tlie  longest  is  the 
Solo,  175  miles  long,  on  which  is  situated  the 
city  of  Surakarta.  For  most  of  the  year  it  is 
navigable  for  boats  and  river  steamers.  The  Sura- 
baya River,  or  Brantes,  the  next  in  importance, 
rising  on  the  western  slope  of  Semeru.  forms, 
with  its  tributary,  a  curve  with  three  sides,  and 
enters  the  sea  near  the  Solo,  one  of  its  mouths 
being  near  the  city  of  Surabaya,  where  is  found 
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the  best  harbor  in  Java.  The  third  important 
river  is  the  Tji  Manuk,  which  nearly  traverses 
the  island,  and  the  fourth  is  the  Tji  Tarun. 

Climate.  Though  so  near  the  equator,  Java 
is,  to  those  who  avoid  excess  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  refrain  from  exposure  after  sunset  to 
the  air  of  the  lowland  marshes,  quite  healthful. 
From  April  to  October  there  is  perpetual  sun- 
shine, with  only  occasional  light  showers,  and 
the  Western  white  man  must  avoid  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
From  October  to  April  there  is  almost  a  steady 
rainfall,  except  that  the  sun  shines  for  a  while 
daily,  generally  during  the  morning.  In  the 
west,  however,  no  part  of  the  year  is  free  from 
rain.  Land  and  sea  breezes  render  life  com- 
fortable all  the  year  round.  Violent  storms, 
winds,  or  hurricanes  are  unknown,  though  near 
the  high  peaks  rains,  with  terrific  lightning  and 
thunder,  are  frequent.  The  annual  rainfall  is 
about  80  inches,  the  heaviest  rainfall  occurring 
in  December,  January,  and  February.  The  aver- 
age temperature  at  Batavia  is  78.69°  F.  (the 
average  of  twelve  years),  and  the  extreme  range 
on  the  lowest  levels  is  26°. 

Flora.  Java  is  an  island  with  many  botanical 
zones.  The  deep  black  soil  produces  a  richness 
and  an  abundance  of  products  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  that  is  absolutely  without  parallel  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  within  an  area  so 
limited.  Almost  all  the  plants  are  evergreen, 
and  most  of  the  villages  seem  to  be  concealed  by 
the  perpetual  verdure.  The  lowest  zone,  from 
sea-level  to  2000  feet,  has  the  most  extensive 
area.  Here  the  heat  is  tropical,  and  here  we 
find  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  mangoes,  and  palm- 
trees.  The  swamps  and  plains  are  covered  by 
cultivated  areas,  thickets  of  bamboo,  patches  of 
grass,  and  a  profusion  of  flowers.  The  second 
level,  which  extends  from  2000  to  4500  feet  (the 
heat  is  moderate),  produces  cofi^ee,  tea,  cinchona, 
dozens  of  varieties  of  palms,  fruits,  vegetables, 
teak,  mahogany,  sandalwood,  rubber  and  cam- 
phor trees,  rattan,  bamboo,  many  fancy  and  rare 
woods,  and  thousands  of  vines  and  flowering 
shrubs.  The  third  zone,  from  4500  to  7500  feet, 
is  moderately  cool,  and  produces  maize,  tobacco, 
cabbages,  potatoes,  etc. ;  and  in  the  fourth  zone 
(7500  to  12,000  feet)  the  flora  is  European  in 
character,  including  violets,  daisies,  buttercups, 
honeysuckle,  royal  cowslip,  lily  of  the  valley, 
etc.  The  fruits  are  abundant,  and  include 
oranges,  limes,  pumelos,  the  cocoanut,  banajia, 
mango,  mangosteen,  the  duku,  the  rambutan,  and 
the  durian.  In  the  gardens  near  the  houses  of  the 
natives  the  odors  of  the  blooming  flowers  load 
the  air.  About  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  Java 
is  reckoned  as  forest,  and  only  in  recent  years 
has  this  source  of  wealth  been  taken  advantage 
of.     Teak  is  the  chief  wood  exported. 

Fauna.  Fifty  species  of  mammalia  are  found 
in  Java.  Of  the  larger  animals  the  tiger,  leop- 
ard, rhinoceros,  wild  sheep  and  deer,  two  species 
of  wild  boar,  the  jackal,  and  many  species  of 
monkey  are  found  in  the  forests.  The  buffalo, 
next  to  the  native  pony,  is  the  most  valuable  ani- 
mal, being  used  both  for  draught  and  for  food.  Do- 
mestic animals,  such  as  sheep,  goats,  cows,  and 
swine,  though  belOw  the  ordinary  size,  are  not 
scarce.  Horses  from  Arabia  and  pigs  from  China 
have  been  introduced  and  thrive.  The  smaller  game 
in  forest  and  marsh  is  numerous.  In  the  water- 
courses are  the  crocodiles,  from  20  to  30  feet  in 


length,  and  always  ravenous  and  dangerous. 
Large  troops  of  wild  dogs  are  found  in  the  jun- 
gles. Among  birds,  the  peacock  and  pelican  are 
the  largest,  the  former  being  found  in  flocks. 
There  are  nearly  300  species  of  land  birds,  includ- 
ing jungle  fowl,  various  species  of  woodpeckers 
and  kingfishers,  the  hornbill,  the  black  and 
crimson  oriole,  the  minaret  flycatcher  (which 
looks  like  a  flame  of  fire  as  it  flutters  among  the 
bushes),  the  yellow  and  yellow-green  trogon,  etc., 
and  the  'swift'  (Collocalia  isculenta) ,  which  in- 
habits deep  caverns  near  the  sea  and  cliffs,  and 
furnishes  the  edible  birds'  nests  so  much  prized 
by  the  Chinese  for  soup.  Land  and  water  turtles 
abound.  The  varieties  of  snakes  are  almost 
countless.  The  python  is  quite  common.  The 
insects  are  without  number,  but  not  many  of 
them  over-troublesome  or  venomous.  Many  rare 
and  beautiful  butterflies  are  foiind,  including  the 
calliper  butterfly.  The  sea  abounds  in  fish,  and 
six  hundred  species  are  known,  besides  thirty- 
four  species  of  river  fish. 

Geology  and  Mineral  Resources.  Java  has 
been  for  so  many  ages  under  a  stress  of  volcanic 
action  that  the  strata  anciently  deposited  have 
been  again  and  again  disturbed;  yet  it  appears 
that  the  underlying  rocks  are  for  the  most  part 
granite  and  syenite,  and  on  these  rest  sedimen- 
tary rocks  of  the  Tertiary  period.  Though  the 
absence  of  the  fossils  of  vertebrates  is  noticeable, 
the  rocks  containing  the  invertebrates  are  very 
abundant;  but  the  volcanic  deposits  have  cov- 
ered up  or  disturbed  the  older  formations  in  every 
part  of  the  island.  Coal  is  foimd  in  many  places, 
but  not  in  quantity  making  it  worth  while  to 
work  the  thin  strata.  The  best  mineral  fuel, 
lignite,  is  foimd  in  Bantam.  Asphalt,  clay  (ex- 
cellent for  bricks  and  earthenware),  limestone, 
marble,  manganese,  sulphur,  salt,  and  saltpetre 
are  obtained,  but  are  not  reckoned  among  the 
sources  of  great  wealth.  Java  is  thus  the  poor- 
est of  the  East  Indian  islands  in  minerals,  na- 
ture making  compensation  in  the  wealth  of  vege- 
table products. 

Agriculture.  The  great  majority  of  the  na- 
tives are  farmers  or  agricultural  laborers.  Rice 
is  the  chief  article  of  food,  and  its  production 
the  chief  industry.  By  gift  from  the  last  Mo- 
hammedan emperor,  who  abdicated  in  1749  in 
favor  of  the  Dutch,  and  by  purchase  from  the 
native  princes  since  then,  the  Duteh  Government 
now  owms  almost  all  the  land.  Along  with  the 
Mohammedan  gift  they  secured  the  right  to  re- 
ceive one-fifth  of  the  produce  and  of  the  labor  of 
the  peasant.  This  made  easy  the  introduction  in 
1832  of  the  'culture  system,'  which  has  since  pre- 
vailed. This  consists  in  obligatory  service  on  the 
part  of  the  peasant,  under  official  superintendence, 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo, 
tea,  pepper,  etc.  Since  1870  this  has  been  modi- 
fied, and  now  coffee  only  is  produced  by  enforced 
labor.  About  7,000,000  acres  are  under  native 
cultivation.  The  lands  now  held  by  Europeans 
cover  2,120,584  acres;  by  Chinese,  471,418  acres; 
and  by  other  foreign  Orientals,  32,583  acres. 
The  chief  products  for  1899  were  as  follows: 
Sugar,  796.324  tons ;  coffee,  44.900  tons ;  cinchona, 
11,160.926  pounds;  tobacco,  53.417,672  pounds; 
tea,  12,841,702  pounds;  indigo,  1,784,553  pounds; 
cocoa,  2,116.976  pounds;  and  pepper,  18,840.272 
pounds.  In  1895  there  were  in  Java  and  Madura 
2.643.223  buffaloes,  2,572,231  oxen  and  cows,  and 
485,567  horses. 
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CJoMMixiCATiox.  Java  is  well  supplied  with 
good  road^j.  Kailway  i-onstructiuu  began  iu  1875, 
and  now  railways  extend  aeroiss  and  from  end 
to  end  of  the  island,  the  latent  addition,  com- 
pleted in  1901,  being  a  short  line  from  Surabaya 
to  Banjoewangi,  on  the  Strait  of  Bali.  Tlie  total 
length  of  the  railways  in  1900  was  1106  miles, 
and  of  tramways  414  miles. 

Commerce.  In  1899  the  total  value  of  the  im- 
ports of  Java  was  191,322,270  guilders  (guilder 
=  40.2  cents)  ;  of  the  exijorts,  250.923,258  guil- 
ders. The  chief  imports  are  piece  goods,  fertilizers, 
and  coal  from  Wales,  Australia,  and  Japan.  Much 
petroleum  from  Sumatra  and  tin  from  Banca 
are  entered  for  reexport.  The  chief  exports  are 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice,  cinchona  bark  ( 13.- 
901.586  pounds  in  1901),  quinine  (1,014,000 
ounces),  which  goes  mostly  to  the  United  States 
and  London,  tea  (almost  entirely  to  Holland), 
copra,  indigo  (1,411,310  pounds),  kapok  (most- 
ly to  Australia),  hides,  timber,  rubber,  gutta- 
percha, cocoa,  tapioca,  and  spices.  There  is  con- 
siderable trade  with  Penang  and  Singapore.  The 
customs  receipts  in  1901  amounted  to  13,030,825 
florins,  or  about  $5,429,000.  The  only  legal  coins 
are  those  of  Holland. 

IXTERCOfBSE  WITH  THE  OCTEB  WOBLD.  IntCT- 
c-ourse  with  Java,  and,  indeed,  with  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  generally,  is  hedged  about  with  many 
irksome  restrictions  and  regulations.  One  may 
land  at  any  of  the  ports,  but  cannot  stay  on 
shore  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  without 
registering,  giving  name,  age,  religion,  national- 
ity, place  of  birthj  occupation,  name  of  the  ship 
on  which  one  arrived,  the  captain's  name,  etc., 
and  receiving  a  permit.  If  travel  in  the 
interior  is  desired,  another  permit  is  neces- 
sary; sureties  have  to  be  provided,  the  in- 
tended route  indicated,  fees  have  to  be  paid,  and 
time  is  consumed,  as  every  step  is  taken  with 
true  Dutch  deliberateness.  This  pass  is  not  good 
for  more  than  six  months.  Should  one  wish  to 
enjoy  sport,  however,  still  another  document  is 
needed,  entitling  the  holder  to  import  his  gun 
and  ammunition,  and  more  fees,  chiefly  stamp 
dues,  are  demanded.  Should  one  wish  to  settle 
in  the  country,  the  conditions  are  still  more  Ut- 
midable,  the  time  consumed  much  greater,  and 
the  fees  quite  considerable.  Two  sureties,  each 
in  a  large  sum,  are  needed,  and  the  strictest  in- 
quiries are  made.,  and  should  any  inadvertence 
occur,  or  any  slight  discrepancy  be  found  in  the 
initials,  the  spelling  of  the  name,  or  the  like, 
it  may  vitiate  the  whole  proceeding  and  lead  to 
the  rejection  of  the  application;  and  lastly,  when 
one  wishes  to  leave  the  island  still  another  per- 
mit is  necessary,  and  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
hurry,  as  wide  inquiries  have  to  be  made  as  to 
whether  all  one's  debts  have  been  paid,  and  the 
like. 

GovERXMEXT.  'Java  and  ^ladura.*  with  the 
surrounding  islets  included  in  the  same  adminis- 
tration, is  divided  into  twenty-three  residencies, 
under  the  control  of  a  Governor-General,  who 
has  great  executive  and  even  a  certain  amount 
of  legislative  power.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  five,  whose  functions  are  legislative  and  ad- 
visory. In  each  province  there  is  also  a  resident, 
assisted  by  assistant  residents  and  subordinate 
officers  called  controllers.  Nevertheless  the  ad- 
ministration, so  far  as  the  Javanese  see  it,  is 
carried  on  through  a  network  of  native  oflBcials, 
to  whom  the  foreign  rulers  are  'elder  brothers.' 


There  is  daily  conference  between  the  Dutch  and 
native  chiefs,  and  in  all  matters  between  them 
the  Javanese  language  is  used,  Dutch  not  being 
allowed  to  be  spoken.  Each  resident  exercises 
judicial,  financial,  and  administrative  functions, 
dealing  with  civil  and  criminal  cases.  To  each 
assistant  resident  there  is  an  afdeeling,  or  de- 
partment. The  controller  is  really  the  link  be- 
tween the  natives  and  foreign  oflScers.  He  makes 
a  personal  inspection  of  his  district  every  month, 
having  supenision  of  everything — observing,  ad- 
vi^sing,  and  reporting — but  with  little  executive 
authority.  Out  of  the  ancient  noble  families  a 
native  regent  is  appointed,  whose  rank  and  right 
of  precedence  is  superior  even  to  that  of  all 
other  European  officers  except  the  resident.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  native  officials  in  his  province, 
and  receives  a  salary  of  2000  to  3(KX)  florins ;  but 
in  one  or  two  cases — e.g.  the  Sultan  of  Jokjo 
and  the  Regent  of  Bandong — the  allowance  is 
84.(XM3  florins.  The  residents  number  23.  the  as 
sistant  residents  73,  controllers  100,  and  aspirant 
controllers  48.  The  residents  and  controllers  are 
appointed  only  after  a  searching  examination  in 
the  Javanese  language,  customs,  and  conditions. 
The  Governor-General  resides  in  Batavia,  the 
capital.  In  the  administration  of  justice  there 
is  a  distinction  made  between  Europeans  and  na- 
tives and  Orientals.  The  former  are  subject  to 
laws  based  on  those  of  the  Netherlands,  while 
in  the  regulation  and  trial  of  the  Javanese  and 
those  classed  with  them,  their  own  traditions, 
customs,  and  law,  under  the  direction  of  the  na- 
tive chiefs,  decide  questions  of  equity  and  law. 
The  High  Court  of  Justice  is  at  Batavia,  with 
lower  courts  in  the  five  large  cities,  besides  a 
number  of  circuit,  district,  and  in  some  places 
priestly,  courts.  For  the  defense  of  the  colony 
there  is  an  army  of  about  42.000  (mostly  na- 
tives), with  headquarters  at  Batavia,  and  a  navy, 
with  headquarters  at  Surabaya. 

FixAXCE.  Tlie  revenue  is  derived  from  land 
and  the  usual  taxes,  licenses,  customs,  dues,  the 
Government  monopolies  of  salt,  opium,  and  rail- 
ways; but  the  largest  item  is  from  the  sale  of 
coffee  grown  under  'the  culture  system'  and  sold 
by  the  Government.  In  1900  the  revenue  was 
141,989.008  and  the  expenditure  147.766.255 
guilders,  showing  a  deficit  of  5,777,247  guilders. 
Taxes  in  1900  j-ielded  40.4,  monopolies  21.7,  prod- 
ucts 20.8,  and  other  receipts  17.1  per  cent,  of 
revenue. 

PoPULATiox.  In  1800  Java,  according  to  a 
rude  census,  had  3.000.000.  and  in  1813,  6.000,- 
000.  The  population  of  Java  and  Madura  at  the 
end  of  1896  was  26,125.053.  Of  these,  51,737 
were  Europeans.  261.080  Chinese.  17,045  Arabs, 
3238  other  non-indigenous  Orientals,  and  25,791,- 
953  natives. 

Ethxclogt.  The  native  inhabitants  of  Java 
belong  to  the  Malay  race,  the  allied  Negrito 
peoples  of  the  interior  having  no  real  existence. 
The  Javanese  proper  dwell  in  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  island  and  toward  the  east,  the 
Sundanese  in  the  west,  and  the  Madurese  in  the 
east  and  on  the  adjacent  islands  of  Madura,  Ba- 
vian,  etc.  In  the  mountains  of  Bantam,  in  the 
extreme  west,  live  the  Baduwis,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  extreme  east  the  Tenggerese,  both 
of  whom  are  verv'  primitive  peoples  of  the  sort 
sometimes  styled  'Indonesian.'  or  'proto-Malay.' 
who.  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  their  Islamic 
neighbors,    have    preserved    much    of   their    old 
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Tieathen'  religion.  The  much-discussed  'Kalangs,' 
if  at  all  a  separate  people,  which  is  improbable, 
are  on  present  evidence  part  of  the  aboriginal 
Malayan  or  proto-Malayan  stock.  Slavery  and 
colonization  have  added  at  various  periods  minor 
elements  to  the  Javanese  population.  Thus  there 
still  exists  in  Batavia  a  'Bali  village,'  testifying 
to  the  fact  of  deportation  from  that  adjacent 
island  in  times  past.  The  Baduwis  and  Teng- 
gerese  are  less  brachycephalic  than  the  Javanese 
proper,  the  Sundanese  and  the  Madurese,  and 
they  are  probably  of  somewhat  greater  average 
height,  with  a  rather  lighter  skin.  Outside  of 
the  'heathen'  tribes  of  the  interior,  the  Madurese 
seem  to  have  accepted  least  the  conditions  of 
civilization.  The  Javanese  proper  are  yielding 
somewhat  to  the  Madurese  on  the  east,  but  the 
Sundanese  in  the  west  seem  to  be  becoming 
more  Javanized,  and  the  Javanese  may  still  be 
looked  upon  as  the  average  of  the  island  popu- 
lation. The  three  principal  peoples  of  Java  have 
each  their  own  language,  a  Malayan  dialect  with 
more  or  less  individuality.  The  marked  aris- 
tocratic tendencies  of  the  Javanese,  which  find  ex- 
pression in  social  and  governmental  institutions, 
are  reflected  also  in  their  language,  with  its  'noble' 
and  'common'  forms  of  speech.  The  old  Javanese 
of  the  monuments,  inscriptions,  etc. — the  ancient 
literary  language — is  called  Kawi  (q.v.).  Sun- 
danese, though  not  at  all  neglected,  has  received 
less  attention.  The  puppet  plays,  or  Wajang, 
of  Java,  to  which  some  authorities  have  too 
hastily  attributed  an  entirely  Indian  origin,  and 
the  mask  plays,  or  topeng,  of  which  both  popular 
and  classical  varieties  exist,  have  been  recently 
much  studied.  The  habads,  or  chronicles,  are 
another  feature  of  Javanese  folk  literatvire.  The 
Javanese  represent,  perhaps,  the  highest  point 
of  Malay  culture,  and  show,  at  the  same  time, 
its  limitations  when  controlled  by  Europeans. 
Not  all  of  Javanese  culture  was  created  or  sug- 
gested by  India,  probably  less  than  is  generally 
believed.  Hindvx  influence  in  Java  began  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  and  had 
its  greatest  effects  upon  the  religion,  political 
divisions,  language,  and  literature  of  the  island. 
The  advent  of  the  religion  of  Islam  in  the 
fifteenth  century  was  at  first  much  more  rapid 
and  revolutionary  in  its  effects.  To-day  the 
great  majority  of  the  nearly  30,000,000  Malays 
of  Java  are  professors  in  some  way  or  other  of 
Islam,  their  creed  being  mixed  here  with  relics 
of  primitive  Shamanism  and  there  with  echoes 
of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  etc.  Besides  the  loan 
words  in  the  language,  the  alphabet  in  which  it 
is  written,  and  the  general  influence  upon  arts 
of  all  kinds,  Hindu  contact  has  its  monument  in 
the  great  temples  to  Buddha  erected  in  Java  (a.d. 
700-1450).  One  of  these,  the  'Great  Buddha,'  or 
Boro  Buddor  (q.v.),  is  by  some  esteemed  the 
greatest  example  of  Buddhistic  architecture  in  ex- 
istence. The  foundation,  under  Hindu  influence, 
of  kingdoms  such  as  those  of  Madjapahit,  led  to 
the  extension  of  Javanese  culture  into  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  several  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the 
Malaysian  Archipelago,  and  some  have  traced  it 
even  to  Papua  and  Australia.  The  great  num- 
bers of  the  Javanese  Malays,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  at  all  moribund,  but  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing people,  make  them  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant groups  of  mankind  for  the  historian  of 
human  culture.  The  discovery  by  Dr.  Eugene 
Dubois   (1891-94)    of  the  upper  part  of  a  skull, 


two  molars,  and  a  femur,  in  what  is  said  to  be 
a  Pleistocene  deposit  at  Trinil,  on  the  river  Ben- 
gawan,  has  given  rise  to  a  voluminous  literature 
of  study  and  discussion.  By  some  the  remains 
are  looked  upon  as  those  of  man  of  a  very  low 
type;  by  others  as  those  of  a  monkey  of  a  high 
type;  by  others  as  the  famous  'missing  link.' 
The  preponderance  of  opinion  seems  to  favor  the 
theory  of  an  intermediate  type  between  the  low- 
est man  and  the  highest  monkey.  That  these  re- 
mains should  have  turned  up  in  Australasia  is 
significant. 

Education.  Separate  school  organizations  are 
maintained  for  natives  and  Europeans  and  those 
assimilated  with  them.  In  1898  there  were  439 
primary  schools  for  the  natives,  of  which  223 
were  maintained  by  the  State,  with  subventions 
to  many  of  the  others;  the  pupils  in  attendance 
numbered  G6,889.  Besides  these,  there  are  sev- 
eral middle  schools,  and  a  normal  school  for 
training  native  teachers.  For  the  Europeans 
there  were  127  public  schools  (including  several 
for  girls  only),  with  440  teachers  and  12,358 
pupils,  4  superior  primary  schools,  and  10  others, 
besides  normal  schools  at  Batavia  and  Surabaya. 
There  is  a  gymnasium  at  Batavia,  and  there  are 
an  agricultural  college,  a  museum,  and  a  botani- 
cal garden  (one  of  the  finest  in  the  world)  at 
Buitenzorg,  the  residence  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, on  the  slope  of  Mount  Salak  of  Batavia. 

Religion.  Perfect  liberty  is  allowed  to  all 
forms  of  faith.  Buddhism  was  early  introduced, 
but  by  414,  when  Fa  Hien,  the  Chinese  Buddhist, 
visited  Java,  he  wrote  that  little  Buddhism  could 
be  found.  This  was  succeeded  by  Brahmanism, 
which  continued  until  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest in  1475-79,  and  now  lingers  only  in  Bali. 
Nominally  the  Javanese  are  now  Mohammedans, 
and  great  respect  is  paid  to  a  returned  pilgrim 
from  Mecca,  nearly  10,000  pilgrims  leaving  Java 
under  this  pretext  of  holy  visitation  annually. 
The  mass  of  the  natives,  however,  follow  the 
primitive  animism  of  their  ancestors,  and  are 
very  religious,  in  the  sense  of  being  under  the 
influence  of  unseen  and  mysterious  spirits  of 
local  importance.  About  150  Christian  mission- 
aries of  various  societies,  chiefly  Netherlandish, 
labor  among  them,  about  300,000  natives  being 
enrolled  in  the  Roman  or  Reformed  churches. 

History.  The  history  of  Java,  shorn  of  leg- 
end, fable,  and  mythology,  is  very  simple.  Civil- 
ization came  tx>  the  aborigines  from  India,  Bud- 
dhism at  first  being  paramount.  The  Sivaism 
of  the  Hindus  followed  and  prevailed  for  cen- 
turies, during  which  time  many  Hindu  States 
were  set  up,  that  of  Madjapahit  being  chief,  with 
vast  power  and  influence.  The  struggle  between 
the  two  faiths  introduced  from  India  culminated 
in  a  compromise,  which  is  very  marked  and 
easily  discernible  in  their  art,  antiquities,  and 
ruins,  of  which  the  great  mass  called  Boro  Bud- 
dor  (q.v.)  furnishes  a  conspicuous  example, 
superb  copies  of  the  sculptures  from  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  The 
chief  towns  containing  Hindu  remains  are  Sura- 
baya, Samarang,  Solo,  lokja,  and  Magalang,  in 
the  centre  and  east  of  the  island.  The  third  great 
epoch  was  introduced  by  contact  with  the  Euro- 
peans, when  the  Dutch  navigators  and  their  East 
India  Company  had  trading  stations  along  the 
coast.  The  Portuguese  made  their  way  to  Java 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  about  the  close 
of   the    century   they   were    supplanted    by   the 
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Dutch.  The  paramoimt  native  State  at  this  time 
was  Matarani,  and  iu  the  early  Dutch  records  its 
priuees  are  called  emperors.  The  gradual  extension 
of  Dutch  rule  was  etfected  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  conquest  of  India  by  the 
British.  Their  authority  was  extended  over  the 
Prtanger  Residency  in  1705,  over  the  whole  north- 
west coast  in  1745,  over  Surakarta  and  Jokjo- 
karta  by  1755,  Bantam  coming  under  their  con- 
trol in  1808.  The  British  held  the  island  from 
1811  to  1816,  still  further  asserting  and  extend- 
ing European  control,  and  introducing  great  re- 
forms in  the  administration  under  tlie  vigorous 
government  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles;  but  on  re- 
gaining the  island  the  Dutch  pressed  their  claims 
with  increased  vigor.  Their  chief  idea  seemed  to 
be  to  use  Java  simply  as  an  appendage  to  the 
Netherlands,  to  secure  revenue  and  pay  off  the 
debts  of  the  'mother  country,'  but  since  1870  the 
general  policy  has  been  to  hold  the  colonies  for  at 
leas^t  mutual  benefit,  with  increasing  purpose  to 
benefit  the  Javanese  in  every  way  as  far  as 
possible.  The  three  European  names  most  closely 
associated  with  the  development  of  Java  are 
Daendels,  Raffles,  and  Van  den  Bosch  (q.v.). 
When  in  1825  the  native  chief,  Dipa  Negara, 
struggled  to  regain  ascendency,  a  war  broke  out 
which  lasted  five  years,  and  ended  in  undisputed 
control  by  the  Dutch. 

BiBUOGRAPiiY.  Of  the  older  works.  Raffles, 
History  of  Java  (2d  ed.,  London,  1830),  and 
Junghuhn,  Java  (trans.,  Leipzig,  1852-54),  are 
well  worth  consulting.  Veth,  Java,  gcographisch, 
ethnologisch,  historisch  (2d  ed..  Haarlem,  1895), 
is  the  best  book  on  the  general  subject.  Other 
valuable  works  are:  Junghuhn,  Topographische 
und  naturicissenschaftUche  Reisen  durch  Java, 
ed.  by  Esenbeck  (Magdeburg,  1845)  ;  id.,  Land- 
schaftsansichten  von  Java  (trans.,  Leipzig,  1853)  ; 
Job  Miiller.  Beschreihung  der  Insel  Java  (trans., 
Berlin,  1860)  ;  Money,  Java,  or  How  to  Manage 
a  Colontf  (London.  1861)  ;  Gronemann.  In  den 
Kedaton  te  Jogjakarter  (Leyden,  1888),  for  a 
good  account  of  -Javanese  theatres,  dancing,  etc. ; 
Van  Deventer,  Geschiedenis  der  yederlanders  op 
Java  (Haarlem.  1887)  ;  Verbeek  and  Fennema, 
Description  geologique  de  Java  et  Madoura  (Am- 
sterdam. 18tH))  ;  Bastian,  Indonesien,  vol.  v.  (Ber- 
lin, 1894)  ;  Mayer,  Een  blik  in  het  Javaansche 
tclksleven  (Leyden.  1896)  ;  Scidmore.  Java,  the 
Garden  of  the  East  (New  York,  1897)  ;  Higginson, 
Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East  (Boston.  1899); 
Breitenptein,  "Java,"  in  21  Jahren  in  Indien 
(Leipzig.  1899-1900)  ;  Giesenhagen,  Atis  Java 
vnd' Sumatra  (Leipzig,  1902);  for  the  flora, 
Blume,  Florae  JavcB  (Brussels,  1858),  and  Van 
Nooten.  Fleurs,  fruits,  et  feuillages  de  Vile  de 
Java  (3d  ed..  Brussels.  1882)  ;  for  the  natural 
history,  Horsfield.  Zoological  Researches  in  Java 
and  the  Neighboring  Islands  (London,  1824), 
and  Wallace,  The  Malay  Archipelago  (London 
and  New  York,  1869)  ;  for  anthropology  and 
ethnology,  Meyer,  Die  Kalangs  auf  Java  (1877)  ; 
Jacobs.  De  Badoejs  (The  Hague,  1891):  Kohl- 
brugge,  "L' Anthropologic  des  Tenggerois,"  in 
V Anthropologic  (Paris)  for  1898,  Chailley-Bert, 
Java  et  ses  habitants  (Paris,  1900)  ;  and  for  the 
ruins,  Tissandier,  Camboge  et  Java,  mines 
khmeres  et  javanaises  (Paris.  1896). 

JAVA  FOWL.  An  old-fashioned  breed  of 
domestic  fowls,  white,  black,  or  mottled,  with  a 
small,  single,  upright  comb  in  both  cocks  and 
hens.    The  shanks  and  toes  are  yellow  and  free 


from  feathers.  The  cocks  weigh  from  9  to  10 
pounds,  and  the  hens  about  IVst  pounds.  They 
are  good,  useful  fowls,  and  easily  kept. 

JAVANESE  LANQUAOE.  A  language  of 
the  Malayo-PoljTiesian  group,  which  is  the  ver- 
nacular of  Java.  Largely  through  Indian  in- 
fluence Javanese  became  the  medium  of  an  im- 
portant literature  as  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
A.D.  In  this  ancient  form  Javanese  was  modified 
in  its  vocabulary  to  a  large  extent  by  Sanskrit, 
and  it  was  accordingly  termed  Kavi  (q.v.)  as 
being  preeminently  the  language  of  poetry.  The 
direct  derivative  of  Kavi  is  modem  Javanese, 
which  is  divided  into  the  courtly  or  Krama,  and 
into  the  vernacular  or  Ngoko.  These  two  dia- 
lects differ  rather  in  vocabulary  than  in  mor- 
pholog}'.  A  third  dialect,  called  iladhya  or  mid- 
dle, partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  both  the 
others,  although  more  closely  resembling  on  the 
whole  the  Ngoko.  Javanese  literature  consists 
in  great  part  of  translations  from  the  Kavi,  and 
thus  ultimately  from  the  Sanskrit.  Here  belong 
such  works  as  the  Brata-yuda,  the  Arjuna-sahas- 
rabahu,  and  the  Arjuna-vivahana,  all  based  on 
the  Mahabharata  (q.v.),  as  well  as  the  Rama, 
derived  from  the  Ramayana  (q.v.).  The  Manik- 
Maya  is  important  as  a  source  of  Javanese  cos- 
mogony and  mythology,  and  the  Babads,  or  prose 
chronicles,  are  of  interest  both  linguistically  and 
historically.  Akin  to  the  Babads  are  a  number 
of  historical  romances,  such  as  the  Damar  Wu- 
lan  and  the  Raja  Pirangon.  In  drama  Javanese 
is  rich  in  shadow-plays  {icayang) ,  mainly  based 
on  old  legends,  and  the  beast-fable  is  highly 
developed.  Consult:  Roorda,  Javaansche  gram- 
mat  ika  (Amsterdam,  1855)  ;  id.,  Beknopte  ja- 
vaansche grammatika  (4th  ed.,  ib.,  1893)  ;  Fa- 
vre.  Grammaire  javanaise  (Paris,  1866)  ;  Bo- 
hatta,  Praktische  grammatik  der  javanischen 
S prache  {Yienna,  1892)  ;  Roorda,  Javaansch-Ned- 
erduitsch,  Xederduitsch-Javaansch  Woordenboek 
(Amsterdam,  1834-35)  ;  Gericke,  Roorda  and 
Breede,  Javaansch-yederduitsch  Woordenboek 
(2d  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1883-86)  ;  Janz,  Xeder- 
landsOh-Javaansch  Woordenboek  (Samarang, 
1892)  ;  Hansen,  De  Javaansche  tolk ;  Praktisch 
Xederlandsch-Javaansch  eak-tcoordenboek  (Am- 
sterdam. 1901). 

JAVABY,  zha'va-re'.  A  right  tributary  of 
the  upper  Amazon.  It  rises  at  the  extreme  north- 
west comer  of  Bolivia  and  flows  northwest,  north, 
and  northeast,  through  the  immense  and  unex- 
plored forests  of  Ij»  ilontaila,  joining  the  Amazon 
in  longitude  70°  W.  (Map:  Brazil.  C  5).  It 
forms  the  boundary  line  between  Brazil  and  Peru, 
and  is  navigable  for  over  300  miles  nearly  to  its 
source.  Its  source  is  by  treaty  made  one  of  the 
marks  for  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

JAVA  SPARROW.  A  well-known  cage-bird 
(Munia  ori/zivora) .  known  in  the  East  as  'rice- 
bird,'  'paddy-bird,'  and  by  other  names.  It  is 
one  of  the  weaver-birds  (Ploceidae),  and  has 
many  Oriental  and  African  congeners.  This  spe- 
cies seems  to  be  indigenous  to  Java,  but  was 
long  ago  carried  abroad,  and  has  become  natu- 
ralized and  to  some  extent  a  pest,  in  various 
rice-growing  parts  of  China.  ^lalaya.  India,  and 
Africa,  where  it  is  often  very  injurious  to  grain 
crops,  after  the  manner  of  the  bobolink.  It  is 
about  five  inches  in  length,  plus  a  tail  two  inches 
Icng,  of  which  the  central  feathers  are  longest. 
The  beak  is  conical   and  swollen,   and  rosy   in 
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hue,  as  also  are  the  feet.  A  narrow  edging  of 
red  surrounds  the  eye.  The  body  is  slate-colored, 
rump,  tail,  and  crown  black,  and  there  is  usually 
a  white  patch  on  the  cheek  j  but  these  white 
patches  may  change  to  black,  regardless  of  sex 
or  age.  The  lower  parts  are  purplish-gray,  be- 
coming white  toward  the  vent.  Tlie  females  are 
rather  lighter  and  the  young  somewhat  mottled. 
A  snow-white  breed  has  been  developed  in  con- 
finement. These  birds  are  sold  everywhere  as 
cage-birds,  their  attraction  being  mainly  their 
beauty,  for  the  song  is  brief  and  of  little  account. 
See  Plate  of  Cage-Birds. 

JAVELIN  (OF.  javelin,  javeline,  Fr.  jave- 
line,  from  Bret,  gavlin,  gavlod,  javelin,  gavl, 
gaol,  fork  of  a  tree,  Welsh  gafl,  fork  of  the  thighs, 
Ir.  gabul,  gabel,  gable;  connected  with  OHG.  ga- 
bala,  Ger.  Gabel,  AS.  geaful,  Eng.  gable,  Skt. 
gabhasti,  gable).  A  long  heavy  spear,  used  by 
ancients  for  hurling  or  thrusting.  In  the  Roman 
legion,  the  first  and  second  lines  (the  hastati 
and  the  principes)  were  both  armed  with  two 
javelins  to  each  man.  Each  javelin  (Lat.  pilum) 
was  in  all  about  6%  feet  in  length;  the  shaft 
41/^  feet  long,  of  tough  wood,  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter; and  the  remainder  given  to  the  barbed 
pyramidal  head.  In  action,  the  legionary  hurled 
one  javelin  on  the  enemy  at  the  first  onset;  the 
second  he  retained  as  a  defense  against  cavalry. 
The  Goths  and  other  barbarians  used  a  javelin. 

JAVELLE  (zha-veF)  WATER.  See  Hypo- 
chlorous  Acid. 

JAWOROW,  ya-vo'rdv.  A  town  in  the  Aus- 
trian Crownland  of  Galicia,  29  miles  northwest 
of  Lemberg  ( ]\Iap :  Austria,  H  2 ) .  Its  principal 
industries  are  pottery-making,  brewing,  and  dis- 
tilling. The  main  point  of  interest  is  the  castle 
with  its  famous  Italian  gardens,  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  Polish  King  John  Sobieski,  and  the 
spot  where  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  were 
married.  Population,  in  1900,  10,090,  mostly 
Euthenians,  Poles,  and  Jews. 

JAXARTES,  jak-siir'tez.  The  ancient  name 
of  the  Syr  Darya  (q.v.). 

JAY  ( OF.  jai,  gai,  gay,  Fr.  geai,  from  OF.  gat, 
gay,  from  OHG.  gahi,  Ger.  gdhe,  jdhe,  quick).  A 
popular  English  name  for  a  considerable  number 
of  birds  of  the  family  Corvidise.  They  are  some- 
times separated  from  the  crows  as  a  special  sub- 
family, the  Garrulinae,  but  it  is  difficult  to  define 
the  group  satisfactorily.  The  jays  have  the 
wings  shorter  than  the  tail,  which  is  long,  and 
rounded,  or  even  graduated,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally, but  not  always,  brightly  colored,  some  shade 
of  blue  being  very  characteristic.  But  these 
characters  will  not  serve  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  magpies,  which  are  very  near  allies,  the 
so-called  'blue  magpies'  of  the  Old  World  form- 
ing an  evident  connecting  link.  Jays  are  smaller 
than  crows  and  are  more  distinctly  arboreal ; 
when  on  the  ground,  they  hop.  The  jays  of  the 
Old  World  belong  to  distinct  genera  from  those 
of  America,  with  the  single  exception  of  Peri- 
soreus,  which  is  circumpolar. 

The  bird  to  which  the  name  'jay'  was  origi- 
nally given  is  the  common  jay  of  Europe  (Garru- 
lus  glandarius) ,  which  is  somewhat  over  a  foot 
in  length,  and  beautifully  colored,  being  vina- 
ceous  gray  varied  with  black  and  white,  with  ex- 
quisite black,  white,  and  blue  markings  on  the 
wings;  the  head  is  provided  with  a  conspicuous 


black-marked  crest.  It  is  a  common  British  bird, 
although  its  numbers  have  diminished  under  the 
persistent  attacks  of  gamekeepers. 

Blue  Jay.  The  best-known  American  bird  of 
this  subfamily  is  the  blue  jay  (Cyanocitta  cris- 
tata) ,  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  its  Euro- 
pean cousin,  and  is  provided  with  equally  beauti- 
ful plumage.  The  general  color  above  is  pur- 
l)lish-blue,  and  beneath  dusky- white;  forehead, 
and  a  yoke-shaped  band  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  across  the  upper  breast,  black;  wings 
and  tail  blue,  beautifully  variegated  with  black 
and  white.  Tlie  blue  jay  is  found  throughout 
Eastern  North  America,  from  Newfoundland  and 
Hudson  Bay,  south  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf,  and 
west  to  the  Plains.  It  breeds  throughout  its 
range,  and  is  only  partially  migratory.  As  spring 
approaches  the  blue  jay  becomes  a  quieter,  more 
domestic  and  retiring  bird,  and  prepares  for  the 
breeding  season.  The  nest  is  well  built  of  twigs 
and  roots,  lined  with  rootlets,  and  usually  placed 
in  a  tree  in  the  woods  or  an  old  orchard,  at 
some  distance  from  a  house.  The  eggs  are  four 
or  five  in  number,  brownish-olive  or  ashy-green, 
thickly  marked  with  rather  indistinct  spots  of  a 
darker  shade.  It  is  during  and  after  the  breeding 
season  that  the  blue  jay's  worst  traits  come  to 
light,  for  then  he  becomes  an  inveterate  robber 
of  birds'  nesfcs,  and  devours  both  eggs  and  young 
with  avidity.  At  such  times  he  is  quiet,  sly,  and 
cowardly.  Later  in  the  summer  insects,  nuts, 
fruits,  and  seeds  form  the  staples  of  his  diet, 
and  in  the  winter  he  will  eat  almost  anything. 
The  notes  of  the  blue  jay  are  numerous  and 
variable;  he  is  a  mimic  and  somewhat  of  a 
ventriloquist,  but  he  is  not  a  singer,  and  most 
of  his  cries  are  harsh  and  discordant.  The  blue 
jay  delights  in  attacking  owls  and  squirrels. 
While  not  truly  gregarious,  blue  jays  often  travel 
about  in  small  companies,  especially  during  the 
winter. 

Other  American  Jays.  Several  other  species 
of  jay  occur  in  North  America,  variously  sub- 
divided by  ornithologists  into  a  dozen  or  more 
subspecies.  One  of  the  most  distinct  and  easily 
recognized  species  is  the  Canada  jay,  'whisky- 
jack,'  or  'moose-bird'  (Perisoreus  Canadensis), 
one  of  the  best-known  birds  of  Canada  and  the 
North.  Utterly  unlike  the  blue  jay  in  appear- 
ance (it  lacks  a  crest),  its  manners  and  habits 
are  very  similar.  The  plumage  is  ashy-gray, 
and  only  the  forehead  and  throat  are  white.  It 
becomes  very  tame  about  the  camps  of  loggers 
and  trappers  in  the  northern  woods,  and  is  fa- 
mous for  the  great  variety  of  its  notes.  It  breeds 
very  early  in  the  spring,  while  there  is  still  much 
snow  on  the  ground  and  the  weather  is  very  cold. 
The  nest  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  blue  jay,  but 
the  eggs  are  white,  spotted  with  olive-bro^vn. 
This  species,  in  one  form  or  another,  ranges 
throvighout  North  America  from  Labrador  to 
Alaska,  south  to  the  northern  tier  of  States,  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Oregon.  The 
Florida  jay  (Aphelocoma  Floridana)  is  another 
crestless  jay,  but  the  general  color  is  blue,  with 
more  or  less  white  and  ashy.  It  is  abundant  in 
Florida,  but  is  wholly  confined  to  that  State, 
although  closely  allied  species  occur  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  in  California.  A  well- 
known  and  widely  distributed  Western  jay  is 
Steller's  jay  {Cyanocitta,  Stelleri) ,  varieties  of 
which  are  known  as  the  'black-headed  jay,'  'blue- 
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fronted  jay,'  and  'long-crested  jay.'  These  birds 
are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Sierra  Nevada  regions,  while  the  typical 
form  is  seen  from  Oregon  to  Alaska,  replacing  the 
blue  jay  of  the  East.  These  jays  have  the  whole 
head,  nook,  and  back  sooty-blackish  or  brownish, 
the  nMuaiiidor  of  the  plumage,  blue  of  some  shade, 
with  black  markings  on  the  wings.  Their  habits 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Eastern  bird.  One 
other  North  American  jay  deserves  mention,  not 
only  because  of  its  beauty,  but  because^  it  repre- 
sents a  group  of  jays  characteristic  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  notable  for  brilliancy 
of  plumage.  This  is  the  Rio  (Jrande  jay  (A'an- 
thoura  luxuosa) ,  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the 
lower  Rio  tJrande  Valley.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
the  blue  jay,  but  has  no  crest,  and  the  prevailing 
colors  are  green  above  and  greenisli-ycllow  below, 
but  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  chin,  throat  and 
breast,  and  markings  on  the  wings  are  black, 
while  the  top  of  the  head  is  rich  blue  and  the 
forehead  is  white.  The  nest  and  eggs  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  less  gorgeous  jays. 

Consult:  Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe  (London, 
1879)  ;  Newton,  Dictionary  of  Birds  (London 
and  New  York,  1893-96)  ;  Coues,  Birds  of  the 
yorihicest  (Washington,  1874)  ;  Keyser,  Birds 
of  the  Rockies   (Chicago,  1902). 

JAY,  Sir  James  (1732-1815).  An  American 
physician,  brother  of  John  Jay.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York  City,  studied  medicine,  and  became  a 
practicing  physician.  He  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  endowments  for  King's  (now  Co- 
lumbia )  College,  New  Y'ork,  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's projected  college  (now  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania)  in  Philadelphia.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  soliciting  contributions  for  these  colleges, 
he  visited  England  in  1732,  where  he  was 
knighted  by  the  King,  George  III.  His  writings 
include  two  pamphlets  relating  to  the  collections 
made  for  the  colleges  in  America  (1771  and 
1774),  and  Reflections  and  Observations  on  the 
Uuut   (1772). 

JAY,  John  (1745-1829).  An  eminent  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  jurist.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  December  12,  1745,  of  French  Hugue- 
not descent,  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  Jay,  a 
wealthy  merchant.  He  passed  his  childhood  at 
Rye.  N.  Y.,  was  educated  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
and  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  17G4;  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Benjamin  Kissam  in  Xew  York  City;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1768,  and  soon  attained 
eminence  in  his  profession.  In  1770  he  was  one 
of  the  group  of  lawj-ers,  several  of  whom  later 
became  famous,  who  formed  the  professional  club 
known  as  'The  Moot.'  He  was  made  secretary  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  determine  the  dis- 
puted boundary  between  Xew  York  and  Con- 
necticut in  Februarj',  1773,  and  in  April  of  the 
following  year  married,  at  Elizabeth,  N".  J., 
Sarah  Livingston,  the  daughter  of  William  Liv- 
ingston (q.v.),  thus  allying  himself  with  one 
of  the  most  influential  Whig  families  in  the  Mid- 
dle Colonies.  In  the  pre-Revolutionary  disturb- 
ances, though  insistent  for  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  rights  of  the  Colonists,  he  allied  himself 
with  the  conservative  element  in  New  York,  and 
deprecated  the  radicalism  of  such  men  as  Isaac 
Sears  and  John  Lamb,  the  leaders  of  the  'Sons 
of  Liberty.'  In  May,  1774,  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  important  Committee  of  Fifty-One  in 
New  York,   appointed   "to  correspond  with  our 


sister  Colonies  on  all  matters  of  moment,"  which 
was  controlled  by  the  conservative  element  and 
opposed  all  acts  of  violence.  The  answer  sent  by 
it  to  the  conmiunication  of  May  I3th  from  Bos- 
ton urging  New  York  to  concur  in  a  policy  of 
non-importation  and  of  a  discontinuance  of  trade 
with  tlie  West  Indian  Islands  is  attributed  to 
Jay.  Jay  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
Congi'ess  in  1774,  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  "to  state  the  rights  of  the  Colonies 
in  general,"  supported  Galloway's  celebrated 
plan  for  an  accommodation  with  the  mother  coun- 
try (see  Galloway,  Joseph) ,  and  drafted  the  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  After  his 
return  to  New  York  he  was  an  influential  member 
of  the  dominating  Committee  of  Inspection  and 
of  the  Committee  of  Observation,  which  succeeded 
it ;  was  a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  re- 
lief of  Boston,  and  was  ahso  a  meml>er  of  the  so- 
called  Provincial  Convention,  an  electoral  body, 
by  which  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates 
of  New  York  to  the  second  Continental  Congress. 
He  became  a  colonel  of  New  York  City  militia, 
and  in  1776  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  by  which 
body  he  was  called  away  in  May  from  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  thus  fail- 
ing to  become  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Of  the  Provincial  Congress,  later 
called  the  'Convention  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  New  Y'ork,'  which  assembled  in 
July,  1776,  he  was  also  a  member.  He  drafted 
the  resolution  which  was  passed  authorizing  the 
New  Y'ork  delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress 
to  sign  the  Declaration;  was  chairman  of  a 
secret  military  committee  vested  with  extraor- 
dinary powers,  which  was  appointed  at  the  time 
of  Lord  Howe's  expected  passage  up  the  Hudson 
River;  was  a  member  of  other  important  com- 
mittees; and  in  December,  1776,  was  the  author 
of  an  address  issued  by  the  Convention  to  the 
people  of  the  Colony.  Early  in  the  following  year 
he  had  an  important  share  in  the  drafting  of 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  State 
of  New  Y'ork.  Upon  the  adoption  of  that  instru- 
ment, he  was  made  a  member  of  a  Council  of 
Safety  and  was  appointed  chief  justice  pro  tem- 
pore, being  regularly  confirmed  early  in  Septem- 
ber. Late  in  1778  he  again  became  a  member  of 
Congress,  without  vacating  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
and  on  December  10th  he  was  elected  president 
of  that  body  to  succeed  Henry  Laurens,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  September  28.  1779, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Huntington, 
having  previously,  on  August  10th,  resigned  the 
chief  justiceship.  In  September,  1779,  he  was 
appointed  L'nited  States  Minister  to  Spain, 
and  on  October  20th  started  on  his  mission. 
He  was  never  officially  received  by  the  Span- 
ish Government,  which,  though  allied  with 
France  and  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  stead- 
ily refused  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  L'nited  States.  Aside  from  securing  a  few 
small  loans,  ho  was  able  to  accomplish  nothing, 
and  after  an  unsatisfactory,  and.  in  many  re- 
spects, a  humiliating  sojourn  of  two  years,  he 
proceeded  to  Paris  in  the  early  summer  of  1782 
to  join  Franklin  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
peace  ^^^th  Great  Britain.  The  two  were  later 
joined  by  John  Adams.  In  this  capacity  Jay, 
along  with  his  fellow-commissioners,  rendered  an 
invaluable  service  to  his  country,  and  he  himself 
is  considered  to  have  had  perhaps  a  predominant 
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share,  on  the  American  side,  in  the  delicate 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  1783.  Jay  returned  to  New  York 
in  1784,  refusing  appointments  both  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  courts,  and  from  that  time 
to  1789  was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  under 
the  Confederation.  He  strongly  approved  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  drawn  up  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  of  1787,  and  cooperated  with 
Alexander  Hamilton  to  secure  its  ratification 
by  New  York,  writing  some  of  the  papers 
known  collectively  as  the  Federalist  (q.v.),  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  debates  in  the  State 
Convention  at  Poughkeepsie.  Upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  Jay  was  allowed 
by  Washington  his  choice  of  all  the  public  offices 
to  be  filled  by  the  President's  appointment,  and 
chose  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  position  he  filled  with  marked  dignity  and 
ability  until  1795.  In  1794  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  negotiate  with  regard  to  various  matters 
then  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  and 
concluded  with  Lord  Grenville  what  is  known 
in  American  history  as  the  Jay  Treaty  (q.v.). 
From  1795  to  1801,  for  two  terms,  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  thereafter, 
refusing  an  appointment  to  his  old  position  as 
Chief  Justice,  he  lived  in  retirement  on  his  estates 
at  Bedford  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  until 
his  death,  on  May  17,  1829.  Politically,  Jay  was 
ranked  with  Hamilton  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  influential  leaders  of  the  Federalist  Party. 
Consult:  H.  P.  Johnston  (ed. ),  Correspondence 
and  Public  Papers  of  John  Jay  (4  vols.,  New 
York,  1890-93)  ;  William  Jay,  Life  of  John  Jay, 
with  Selections  from  His  Correspondence  and 
Miscellaneous  Papers  (2  vols..  New  York,  1833)  ; 
Pellew,  John  Jay  (Boston,  1890),  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Series;"  and  ^Vhitelocke,  Life  and 
Times  of  John  Jay  (New  York,  1887). 

JAY,  John  (1817-94).  An  American  lawyer 
and  diplomat,  son  of  William  Jay  (q.v.)  and  a 
grandson  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  ( q.v. ) .  He 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia College  in  1836,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
three  years  later.  He  early  became  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  while 
still  in  college  (1834)  was  president  of  the  New 
York  Young  Men's  Anti-Slavery  Society.  He 
was  active  in  the  Free-Soil  Party  movement,  pre- 
sided at  several  of  its  conventions,  and  was  once 
its  candidate  for  Attorney- General  of  New  York. 
In  1854  he  organized  the  series  of  popular  meetings 
in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  and  the  next  year 
was  prominently  identified  with  the  founding  of 
the  Republican  Party.  From  1869  to  1875  he  was 
United  States  Minister  to  Austria-Hungary.  In 
1877  he  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  chair- 
man of  the  special  commission  to  investigate 
Chester  A.  Arthur's  administration  of  the  New 
York  Custom-House.  In  1883  Gov.  Grover  Cleve- 
land appointed  him  the  Republican  member  of  the 
New  York  Civil-Service  Commission,  of  which 
ho  later  became  president.  He  published  many 
books  and  pamphlets  on  slavery  and  other  ques- 
tions. 

JAY,  William  (1789-1858).  An  American 
reformer  and  jurist,  the  son  of  John  Jay  (1745- 
1829).  He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1808,  and  then  studied  law  at 
Albany,  though  poor  eyesight  soon  compelled  him 
to  give  up  the  profession.     He  early  became  in- 


terested in  various  philanthropic  enterprises  and 
reforms,  and  identified  himself  especially  with 
the  temperance,  anti-slavery,  and  anti-war  move- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  founders  (in  1815)  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  which  he  defended 
against  the  vigorous  attacks  of  the  High-Church 
Party;  was  judge  of  common  pleas  in  New  York 
from  1818  to  1820;  and  was  first  judge  of  West- 
chester County  from  1820  to  1842,  when  he  was 
removed  on  account  of  his  anti-slavery  views. 
An  enthusiastic  member  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  whose  constitution  he  drafted,  he 
stood  with  Birney  at  the  head  of  the  conserva- 
tive Abolitionists,  and  by  his  calm,  logical,  and 
judicial  writings  exerted  for  many  years  a  power- 
ful influence.  From  1835  to  1837  he  was  the 
Society's  corresponding  foreign  secretary.  As 
a  protagonist  of  the  anti-war  theories,  he  was 
also  conspicuous,  and  was  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Peace  Society.  His  most  valuable 
publication  was  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John 
Jay  (1893),  in  which  the  part  played  by  his 
father  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  Revolution  was 
first  adequately  pointed  out. 

JAYADEVA,  ja'ya-diVvA  (c.l200  a.d.).  A 
Hindu  poet,  born  at  Kindubilva,  Kenduli.  His 
only  extant  Sanskrit  work,  a  lyric  drama  called 
GUagovinda,  or  Song  of  the  Cowherd,  treats  of 
the  love,  estrangement,  and  reconciliation  of 
Krishna  and  the  milkmaid  Radha.  The  poem, 
which  is  in  twelve  cantos  of  artistically  varied 
metrical  structure,  was  presumably  based  on 
Prakrit  originals,  and  is  notable  for  its  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  emotions.  At  a  later  time  it 
was  interpreted  as  a  religious  allegory.  Lassen 
(Bonn,  1836)  published  the  text,  with  Latin 
translation  and  notes,  and  native  editions  are 
numerous,  as  those  by  Vidyasagara  (Calcutta, 
1882),  and  by  Tolang  and  Pansikar  (Bombay, 
1899).  Sir  William  Jones  (London,  1799)  and 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  (The  Indian  Song  of  Songs, 
London,  1875)  have  translated  the  poem  into 
English,  the  latter  from  the  allegorical  point  of 
view.  There  is  also  a  German  version  of  part 
of  the  drama  by  Riickert  (Gottingen,  1837). 
Jayadeva  likewise  wrote  a  poem  in  Hindi,  which 
was  published,  with  a  translation  by  Trumpp,  in 
the  Sitzungsberichte  der  bairischen  AJcademie  der 
Wissenschaften   (Munich,  1879). 

JAY'HAWKER.  A  name  applied  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  of  the  American 
Union  to  an  irregular,  lawless,  freebooting 
soldier  not  enlisted  or  in  uniform— -a  guer- 
rilla or  bushranger.  The  term  originated  in 
Kansas  during  the  bloody  strife  between 
the  slavery  and  anti-slavery  parties,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  first  applied  to  a  few  isolated 
'Free  State'  men  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  Territory,  who  organized  a  system  of  re- 
taliation against  pro-slavery  outrages,  but  who 
ultimately  became  robbers  and  assassins.  The 
term  appeared  in  a  proclamation  of  Gen. 
James  Lane  of  October,  1861,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  the  people  of  Kansas  were  neither 
thieves,  plunderers,  nor  jayhawkers.  The  term 
was  also  applied  by  General  Sheridan  during  the 
Reconstruction  period  to  certain  lawless  persons 
in  Louisiana.  Its  origin  is  not  certainly  known. 
According  to  one  theory,  it  was  first  applied  to 
Colonel  Jennison,  of  New  York,  who  was  known 
among  his  comrades  as  the  'Gay  Yorker,'  a  phrase 
from  which  jayhawker  was  corrupted.     A  more 
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probable  theory  is  that  the  term  was  derived 
from  jayhawk,  a  vicious  bird  that  preys  upon 
other  creatures  from  mere  love  of  sport. 

JAYME  I.  AM)  II.     Kings  of  Aragon.     See 
James. 

JAY  TREATY.  In  American  history,  the 
name  applied  to  a  treaty  negotiated  in  1794  by 
John  Jay  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The 
refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  observe  several  of 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  signed  in  Paris  in  1783,  among  them 
the  compeiis^ition  for  negroes  carried  away  by 
the  retiring  British  army  and  the  continuation 
of  garrisons  in  the  forts  on  the  northwestern 
frontier,  had  produced  a  hostile  feeling  in  Amer- 
ica that  was  increased  by  Great  Britain's  con- 
tinued insistence  on  the  right  of  search  and  im- 
piessment.  and  in  the  winter  of  1793-94  actually 
threatened  war.  On  April  7,  1794,  a  proposal  was 
made  in  Congress,  in  accordance  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  retaliatory  legislation  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Jefferson,  to  prohibit  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  England  after  Novem- 
ber 1,  1794,  unless  before  tliat  date  the  north- 
western forts  should  be  evacuated,  and  pledges 
given  of  a  cessaticm  of  search  and  impressment. 
Before  this  resolution  passed,  however,  Washing- 
ton, who  feared  the  result  of  such  an  enactment, 
intervened,  and  on  April  16th  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  nomination  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  as  a 
special  ambassador  to  negotiate  a  treaty  adjust- 
ing the  difficulties.  The  nomination  was  imme- 
diately confirmed  by  a  vote  of  18  to  8,  and  the 
House  non-intercourse  resolution  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President 
Adams.  Jay  reached  London  June  loth,  and  on 
November  i9th  signed  with  Lord  Grenville  a 
treaty  of  twenty-eight  articles.  The  evacuation 
of  the  forts  was  the  only  one  of  the  American 
claims  definitely  decided.  Nothing  whatever  was 
said  about  either  the  right  of  search  or  impress- 
ment, or  the  question  of  compensation  for  the 
negroes.  The  settlement  of  the  boundaries  on  the 
northeastern  and  northwestern  frontiers  was  to 
be  decided  by  a  joint  commission,  as  was  the 
question  of  the  collection  of  British  debts.  The 
last  eighteen  articles  constituted  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, by  the  provisions  of  which,  with  certain 
qualifications,  trade  was  to  be  allowed  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
Further  provisions  related  to  the  fitting  out 
of  privateers,  defined  contraband  goods,  and  con- 
tained a  renunciation  of  all  American-European 
trade  in  Wesc  Indian  products  such  as  sugar, 
molasses,  cocoa,  and  cotton.  On  June  8,  1795, 
the  treaty  was  laid  before  the  Senate  in  executive 
session,  and  it  was  ratified  June  24th  bv  a  vote 
of  20  to  10.  On  .July  2d.  before  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  had  been  officially  made  public,  its  text 
was  published  in  the  Aurora,  the  Anti-Federalist 
organ  in  Philadelphia.  An  outbreak  of  public 
wrath  and  denunciation  followed  such  as  has 
seldom  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
Jay  was  burned  in  effigy  from  New  England  to 
Georgia,  and  both  he  and  Washington  were  de- 
clared to  have  been  bought  with  British  gold. 
Even  Washington's  impeachment  was  su^ested, 
and  the  attacks  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
draw  from  him  the  protest  that  they  were  "so 
exa^ierated  and  indecent  as  could  scarcely  be 
applied  to  a  Nero,  a  defaulter,  or  even  to  a  com- 


mon pickpocket."  But  the  outbreak  subsided  al- 
most as  quickly  as  it  had  begun,  the  defenses  and 
explanations  of  the  treaty  in  the  press,  particu- 
larly in  the  famous  CamiUua  letters  of  Hamilton 
and  King,  brought  about  a  saner  state  of  public 
opinion,  and  on  April  30,  1796,  the  House,  after 
debating  tlie  question  for  several  months  and  lis- 
tening to  the  able  speeches  of  Fisher  Ames  and 
others  in  its  defense,  resolved  by  a  vote  of  51  to 
48  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ought  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect. 

Consult:  Trescot,  Diplomacy  of  the  Adminis- 
trations of  Washington  and  Adam»  (Boston, 
1857)  ;  Jay,  Life  of  John  Jay  (New  York,  1S33)  ; 
Pellew,  John  Jay  (Boston,  1890),  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Series;"  and  an  article  by  Alex- 
ander Johnston  in  Lalor's  Cyclopedia  of  Political 
ficience  (Chicago,  1881-84).  For  the  text  of  the 
treaty  consult  Treaties  and  Contentions  (Wash- 
ington, 1889). 

JAZY6ES,  jaz^-jez  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'Iai>^«). 
One  of  the  numerous  tribes  which  by  the  ancients 
were  comprehensively  named  Sarmatians.  They 
originally  occupied  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Later  part  of  them  moved 
westward  and  a  detached  body  of  them  even 
settled  as  far  west  as  the  region  between  the 
Theiss  and  the  Danube  in  the  centre  of  modem 
Hungary.  Under  the  Hungarian  kings  the  in- 
habitants of  a  part  of  this  region,  who  had  a 
si>ecial  military  organization,  came  to  be  known 
as  JSsok  ( bowmen ) ,  and  the  district  in  which 
they  lived  received  the  name  of  Jfiszsiig,  which 
was  Latinized  into  Jazygia.  These  names  have 
been  perpetuated  to  our  times,  and  at  the  present 
day  a  body  of  ^lagyars  numbering  about  70,0(K) 
still  figure  as  Jazygians, 

JEAFFBESON,  jef'er-son,  Joiix  Cobdy  ( 1831- 
1901).  An  English  author.  He  was  bom  Janu- 
ary 14,  1831,  at  Framlingham,  Suffolk,  England, 
where  his  father  was  a  surgeon.  He  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  changing  his  intentions,  he 
went  to  Oxford  and  from  there  to  Lincoln's  Inn, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  In 
1854  he  published  his  first  novel,  Creice  Rise, 
which  was  followed  by  Lire  It  Dotcn  (1863), 
Xot  Dead  Yet  (1864) ,  A  Woman  in  Spite  of  Her- 
self (1871),  and  several  others.  In  1858  ap- 
peared Xovels  and  yovelists  from  Elizabeth  to 
Tictoria.  But  his  most  important  works  are 
his  three  books  on  the  three  learned  professions, 
A  Book  About  Doctors  (1860);  A  Book  About 
Laxcyers  (1866);  A  Book  About  the  Clergy 
(1870).  Other  works  are  the  Annals  of  Oxford 
(1871);  Brides  and  Bridals,  a  history  of  mar- 
riage in  England  (1872)  ;  The  Real  Lord  Bt/ron 
(1883);  The  Real  Shelley  (1885);  and  Lady 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Xelson  (1887,  revised  in 
1897).  He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Atheticeum,  Eraser's  Ifagazine,  the  Dublin 
Unirersity  Magazine,  and  to  other  periodicals  as 
well  as  to  the  London  daily  press.  He  died  Feb- 
mary  2.  1901. 

JEALOUS  WIFE,  The.  A  comedy  by  George 
Colman  the  elder  (1761).  The  plot  is'  said  to 
have  been  partly  taken  from  Fielding's  Tom 
Jones,  though  Hazlitt  remarks  that  the  resem- 
blance is  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable. 
The  play  was  extremely  popular  in  its  time. 

JEAMES.  A  pseudonym  used  by  Thackeray 
in  his  Jeames's  Diary,  contributed  to     Fundi. 
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From  this  diary  of  a  footman  the  name  has  be- 
come a  popular  term  for  a  flunkey. 

JEAN  CRAPAUD,  zhaN  kra'p6.  A  French- 
man.   See  National  Nicknames. 

JEAN  JACQUES  I.  The  title  given  to  the 
negro  military  leader  Jean  Jacques  Desalines 
(q.v.). 

JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  zhiin  dal'bra'.  See 
Albket,  Jeanne  d'. 

JEANNE  D'ARC,  dark.    See  Joan  of  Abc. 

JEANNE  D'ARC.  ( 1 )  An  opera  by  Gounod 
(1873).     (2)  A  play  by  Rostand  (1902). 

JE ANNETTE,  jen-net^  A  borough  in  West- 
moreland County,  Pa.,  26  miles  east  by  south  of 
Pittsburg;  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Map: 
Pennsylvania,  B  3 ) .  The  borough  is  supplied 
with  natural  gas,  and  has  important  manufac- 
tures of  window-glass,  flint  glass,  tableware, 
lamps  and  shades,  mine  fans,  rubber  goods,  elec- 
tric carbons,  mustard,  etc.  Oak  Ford  is  the 
principal  park.  Jeannette  was  settled  in  1888 
and  incorporated  in  the  following  year.  The 
government  is  administered  by  a  burgess,  chosen 
every  three  years,  and  a  borough  council,  elected 
on  a  general  ticket.  Population,  in  1890,  3296; 
in  1900,  5865. 

JEANNETTE  EXPEDITION.  See  Polab 
Research;  De  Long. 

JEANNIN,  zha'naN',  Pierre  (1540-1622).  A 
French  statesman,  born  at  Autun.  He  was  edu- 
cated under  Cujas,  was  an  advocate  at  Dijon 
in  1569,  and  councilor  in  1572,  and  as  ad- 
vocate of  the  State  of  Burgundy  (1579) 
he  was  able  to  prevent  the  Saint  Bartholomew 
massacre  from  extending  to  his  district.  When 
councilor  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  he  strove  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and 
Henry  IV.,  who  took  him  into  his  own  service  in 
1595,  and  he  was  made  intendant  in  1602,  and 
general  controller  of  finances  in  1610.  A  com- 
missioner for  the  Treaty  of  Lyon  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  he  was  afterwards  instrumental  in  form- 
ing the  important  alliance  between  France  and 
Holland  in  1608,  whereby  Spain  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  Dutch  independence.  Always  on 
the  side  of  conciliation,  he  tried  to  make  peace 
between  Louis  XIII.  and  Marie  de  Medicis.  His 
Negociations  were  published  posthumously  in 
1656  (2  vols.),  in  1659  (3  vols.),  in  1819,  and 
in  1837,  while  they  are  to  be  found  also  in 
"Nouvelles  collections  des  memoires  pour  servir  d 
Vhistoire  de  France,  vol.  iv.   (2d  series,  1887). 

JEAN  PAUL,  zhjlN  p61.  See  Richteb,  Jean 
Paul. 

JEAN  POTAGE,  p6'tazh'  (Fr.,  John  Pot- 
tage). A  nickname  of  the  French,  based  on  their 
fondness  for  soups  and  sauces. 

JEANRON,  zhilN'rSN',  Philippe  Auguste 
(1809-77).  A  French  genre  and  historical  paint- 
er, born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Sigalon  and  Souchon.  He  became  director- 
general  of  the  National  Museums  in  1848,  and 
director  of  the  Marseilles  Museum  in  1863.  In 
the  former  post  he  did  valuable  service  by  im- 
proving the  arrangement  of  the  various  museums 
and  exhibits  inclosed  in  the  Louvre,  and  founded 
the  Luxembourg  Museum.  His  pictures  are  of 
subjects  taken  from  1  he  lower  classes,  and  are 
treated  in  a  realistic  fashion.  They  include  "The 
Little  Patriots"   (1830),  a  scene  from  the  Revo- 
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lution  of  July,  and  "The  Abandoned  Port  of 
Ambleteuse"  (1855),  in  the  Luxembourg.  He 
also  contributed  articles  on  art  to  the  French  re- 
views, particularly  La  France  Litteraire. 

JEAURAT,  zho'ra",  Etienne  (1699-1789).  A 
French  genre  and  historical  painter,  born  at 
Vermenton  (Yonne).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Vleu- 
ghels,  and  afterwards  studied  in  Rome  under 
this  same  master.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  in  1733,  and  chancellor  in  1781.  His 
best  works  are  from  familiar  scenes  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  time,  rendered  with  animation  and 
good  color.  They  include  "The  Village  Wed- 
ding" and  "Taking  Harlots  to  the  Hospital." 
His  historical  pictures  such  as  "Diogenes  Break- 
ing His  Cup,"  in  the  Louvre,  are  of  less  interest. 

JEBB,  John  (1775-1833).  An  Irish  theolo- 
gian. Bishop  of  Limerick.  He  was  born  at 
Drogheda,  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
in  1810  became  curate  at  Mogorbane,  Tipperary. 
Twelve  years  afterwards  Jebb  was  made  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Agadhoe  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  in  the  distress  and  disquiet 
following  the  famine  of  1822.  Jebb's  great  work 
in  the  Church  was  the  reform  of  theological 
examinations.  He  had  more  than  a  tendency 
toward  High  Church  ritual,  many  services  and 
communions,  and  has  been  reckoned  a  forerunner, 
with  his  friend  Alexander  Knox,  of  the  Oxford 
movement.  Jebb  wrote  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, and  his  correspondence  with  Knox  was 
published  in  1836.  Consult  the  Life  and  Letters, 
by  Forster  (1836). 

JEBB,  John  (1805-86).  An  Irish  theologian 
and  Canon  of  Hereford.  He  was  born  in  Dublin, 
and  graduated  at  Trinity  College  there.  Pre- 
bendary in  Limerick  Cathedral  (1832),  he  was 
appointed  to  a  similar  position  at  Hereford 
(1858),  where  he  afterwards  became  canon.  His 
Book  of  Psalms  (2  vols.,  1846)  was  followed  by 
the  publication  of  sermons  and  other  works  more 
upon  church  politics  than  theology. 

JEBB,  Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  (1841  —  ). 
An  eminent  Scottish  classical  scholar.  He  was 
born  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  educated  at  Saint 
Columba's  College,  Dublin,  the  Charterhouse 
School,  London,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Avhere  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in 
1862.  In  1871  he  became  governor  of  Charter- 
house School,  and  in  1872  was  appointed  classi- 
cal examiner  in  the  University  of  London,  and 
tutor  of  Trinity  College.  Three  years  later  he 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  in  1889  was  made  regius  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Jebb  was  instrumental  in  establishing  in  1886 
the  British  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Hellenistic  Studies  since  1891,  and 
since  the  same  year  has  been  member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1900 
he  was  knighted.  He  has  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Cam- 
bridge, Bologna,  and  Harvard;  in  1878,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  high  attainments  and  his  earnest 
advocacy  of  the  teaching  of  modern  Greek,  he 
was  presented  with  the  gold  cross  of  the  Order  of 
the  Saviour  by  the  King  of  Greece.  His  numer- 
ous works  are  all  distinguished  by  great  scholar- 
ship and  brilliant  style.  Among  them  the  most 
important  are:  The  Characters  of  Theophrastus 
(1870);   Attic  Orators    (2  vols.,  2d  ed.   1893); 
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Richard  Bentley  ( English  Men  of  Letters  Series, 
1882);  Homer  (1887);  A  Complete  Edition  of 
i<uphocle.t  with  critical  notes,  commentary,  and 
translation  (8  vols.,  Cambridge,  1883-11)03)  ;  and 
many  other  monograplis  on  philological  subjects. 
In  1892  he  was  TurubuU  lecturer  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  The  lectures  there  delivered 
were  published'  under  the  title  The  Grotcth  and 
Influence  of  Classical  Greek  Poetry  (1893). 

JEBEIL,  jc-bil',  or  JEBAIL.  A  town  in 
Syria,  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  near  Mount 
Lebanon,  18  miles  from  Beirut.  It  is  believed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Byblos 
(q.v. ).    Population,  about  1000. 

JEB'EL  ESH  SHEIK.    See  Hebmox,  Mouxt. 

JECKEB,  zhekar',  Je.vx  B.vptiste  (c.1810- 
71).  A  Swiss  banker,  whose  difficulties  with  the 
Mexican  Government  are  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  French  interven- 
tion. He  was  born  at  Porrentruy,  in  the  Canton 
of  Bern.  About  1836  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  entered  the  banking  house  of  Hottinguer. 
His  brother,  who  had  achieved  considerable  fame 
as  a  physician  in  Mexico,  persuaded  him  to  emi- 
grate to  that  ccuntn.%  and  there  he  founded  a 
bank  which  soon  grew  to  be  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. In  1859  President  Miramon  c-onfided  to 
it  the  conversion  of  the  domestic  debt,  for  which 
Jecker  charged  an  enormous  commission;  but 
President  .Juarez  refused  to  recognize  the  agree- 
ment which  had  been  made  by  his  predecessor. 
Jecker  had  further  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment authority  to  explore  Sonora  and  Lower 
California;  but  in  spite  of  this  the  members  of 
his  surveying  parties  were  expelled  from  the 
territories.  When  Napoleon  III.  decided  to 
intervene  in  Mexican  affairs,  Jecker  ceded  to 
the  French  Government  for  10.000.000  francs 
all  his  rights  in  Sonora.  In  1861  the  Mexican 
Government  acknowledged  its  indebtedness  to 
Jecker,  which  was  fixed  at  27, 703 J 70  francs. 
In  order  to  secure  prompter  payment,  he  con- 
sented that  this  sum  should  be  reduced  to  22,- 
660.000  francs,  and  should  be  paid  in  three  in- 
stallments, the  first,  of  7.660.000  francs,  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1865:  the  second,  of  5,000.000  francs, 
on  Deceni'oer  15th:  and  the  third,  of  10.000.000 
francs,  on  February  15,  1866.  The  first  two  in- 
stallments were  paid,  but  Maximilian  refused 
to  authorize  the  third,  for  this  arrangement, 
besides  being  disastrous  to  the  Mexican  treasury, 
also  compromised  that  of  France.  Marshal  Ba- 
za ine  was  at  first  accused  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  this  notorious  transaction,  but  suo- 
c-eeded  in  proving  that  it  had  been  conducted  by 
the  French  mission,  aided  by  the  French  Lega- 
tion, and  with  the  approval  of  Maximilian's  Cabi- 
net. Jecker  returned  to  France,  was  arrested  by 
the  Commune  in  1871.  and  shot  on  May  26th. 

JEDBURGH.  jed'bQr-ii.  The  capital  of  Rox- 
burghshire. Scotland,  on  the  Jed.  14  miles  east- 
southeast  of  Selkirk  (Map:  Scotland,  F  4). 
It  has  the  interesting  remains  of  the  magnificent 
Abbey  of  Austin  Canons,  founded  by  King  David 
I.  in  1118.  and  of  a  castle  in  which  Malcolm 
the  Maiden  died,  and  William  the  Lion,  .\lexan- 
der  II.,  and  other  Scottish  kings  frequentlv  re- 
sided. Population,  in  1891.  3397;  in  1901.  2222. 
Consult  Watson,  Jedburgh  Abbey  (Edinburgh. 
1877). 

JED^AH.     A  city  of  Arabia.    See  Jiddah. 
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JEEJEEBHOY,  j6'j*b-hoi'.  Sir  Jamsetjec 
(1783-lS5y).  A  Parsi  merchant  prince  and  phi- 
lantiiropist,  bom  in  Bombay.  At  an  early  period 
he  showed  a  great  aptitude  for  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  in  consequence  his  father-in-law, 
Framjee  Pestonjee,  a  Bombay  merchant,  took 
him  into  partnership.  While  still  young  he  visit- 
ed most  of  the  maritime  countries  of  Asia,  be- 
sides Egypt,  Syria,  and  England.  By  the  year 
1820,  when  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year 
of  business,  he  had  amassed  an  immense  for- 
tune, and  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  first  merchant  in  the  East.  He  now  began 
to  manifest  on  a  magnificent  scale  his  benevo- 
lence, and  between  1822  and  1858  gave  upward 
of  $1,000,000.  Parsi  and  Christian,  Hindu  and 
Mussulman,  were  alike  the  objects  of  his  benefi- 
cence. Queen  Victoria  conferred  on  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  Other  honors  lol  lowed, 
and  in  1857  he  was  made  a  baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy 
by  his  eldest  son,  Cursetjee  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy, 
who,  in  accordance  with  his  father's  will,  took 
his  father's  name. 

JEFFERIES,  jefriz,  Richabd  (1848-87).  An 
English  author,  bom  near  Swindon.  Wiltshire, 
November  6,  1848.  Being  wild  and  restless 
he  attempted  to  run  away  to  America  when 
only  sixteen  years  old.  Later  he  began  to 
write  for  the  papers,  and  published  novels  of 
no  moment.  He  went  to  London  in  1876, 
and  was  soon  known  by  his  Gamekeeper  at 
Home  (1877),  a  remarkable  series  of  nature 
studies  originally  contributed  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  This  book  was  followed  by  Wild  Life 
in  a  Southern  County  (1879),  and  other  similar 
but  less  artistic  books  on  nature.  He  now  took 
up  the  novel  again,  enduing  it  with  the  most 
subtle  appreciation  of  nature  to  be  found  in  the 
entire  range  of  English  fiction.  His  finest  work 
is  represented  in  Wood  Magic,  depicting  the 
life  of  animals  (1881),  and  Beris  (1882).  In  a 
different  vein  is  the  powerfully  ctmceived  After 
London,  a  romance  of  England  after  she  shall 
have  lapsed  into  a  wilderness  (1885).  Jefferies 
died  in  poverty  at  Goring.  Essex,  August  14, 
1887.  Consult*  Besant,  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jef- 
feries (New  York.  1888). 

JEFTERSON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Marion  County,  Tex.,  48  miles  northwest  of 
Shreveport,  La.;  on  the  navigable  Cypress  Bayou, 
and  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  and  the  Mis-souri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  railroads  (Map:  Texas.  G  3). 
It  is  in  a  region  rich  in  iron  ore;  has  extensive 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-furnaces, 
cottonseed-oil  mills,  and  several  sawmills;  and 
is  an  important  shipping-point  for  cotton,  prod- 
uce, live  stock,  etc.  The  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  vicinity. 
The  county  court-house.  United  States  Govern- 
ment building,  and  an  iron  bridge  across  the 
Bayou  are  the  leading  architectural  features 
of  "the  city.  Jefferson  was  settled  in  1850.  and 
first  incorporated  in  1866.  It  is  governed  imder  a 
general  law  of  1875.  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
elected  bienniallv.  and  a  council.  Population, 
in  1890.  3072:  in  1900.  2850. 

JEFFERSON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Jefferson  County.  Wis.,  49  miles  west  of  Mil- 
waukee; at  the  junction  of  the  Rock  and  Craw- 
fish rivers,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad    (Map:   Wisconsin,  E   6).     It  has  the 
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county  asylum  for  the  insane.  There  are  flour- 
mills,  tanneries,  a  pork-packing  plant,  cream- 
cries,  and  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  fur- 
niture, wagons  and  carriages,  brick  and  tile,  sash, 
doors,  blinds,  etc.  Jefferson,  settled  in  1837,  is 
governed,  under  a  charter  last  revised  in  1893, 
by  a  mayor,  chosen  every  two  years,  and  a  coun- 
cil. The  water-works  and  electric-light  plant  are 
owned  and  operated  by  tlie  municipality.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  2287;  in  1900,  2584. 

JEFFERSON,  Joseph  (1829—).  A  distin- 
guished American  comedian,  the  fourth  of  a  line 
of  actors,  of  whom  his  father  and  grandfather 
bore  the  same  name.  His  mother  had  been  Mrs. 
Burke,  a  singer  of  high  repute..  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  February  20,  1829,  and  from  in- 
fancy was  upon  the  stage,  appearing  as  Cora's 
child  in  Pizarro  when  only  three  years  old,  and 
Avith  Rice  as  a  miniature  'Jim  Crow'  when  four 
years  old.  In  1838  his  father  removed  to 
the  West,  playing  in  Western  and  Southern 
cities.  They  went  in  1842  to  Mobile,  where 
his  father  died  of  yellow  fever,  and  for 
several  years  after  this  Joseph  went  through 
the  hard  training  of  a  strolling  actor,  play- 
ing minor  parts  in  many  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Mexico.  After  his  return  to  the 
East,  in  1849,  his  circumstances  improved,  and 
the  next  few  years  were  largely  spent  in  various 
cities  of  the  South.  In  1856  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  Europe.  Returning  again  to  New  York, 
he  became  a  member  of  Laura  Keene's  company, 
and  in  her  newly  opened  theatre  in  1857  appeared 
as  Dr.  Pangloss  in  7'he  Heir-at-Latv,  and  in  sev- 
eral less  important  roles.  In  1858  he  played 
with  E.  A.  Sothern  in  Miss  Keene's  production 
of  Our  American  Cousin,  really  creating  the  part 
of  Asa  Trenchard.  It  was  while  acting  in  Our 
American  Cousiji  that  he  began  his  search  in 
literature  for  a  character  combining  both  humor 
and  pathos,  which  he  finally  found  in  Irving's 
Bip  Van  Winkle;  but  his  dramatization  of  the 
sketch  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  himself  that  it 
was  afterwards  altered  and  amplified  by  Bouci- 
cault,  and  became  Jefferson's  most  famous  role. 
He  played  it  for  the  first  time  in  London,  in 
1865,  and  since  then  this  character.  Dr.  Pangloss, 
and  Bob  Acres  in  The  Rivals,  which  he  revived 
in  Philadelphia  in  1880,  have  been  the  principal 
ones  in  his  repertory.  He  has  also  acquired  a  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  landscape  painter  in 
oils.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  been  twice  married — to 
Miss  Margaret  Lockyer  in  1850,  and,  after  her 
death,  to  Miss  Sarah  Warren  in  1867.  He  owns  a 
fine  plantation  in  Louisiana,  and  when  not  on  the 
stage  spends  his  winters  there.  His  Autobiog- 
raphy (New  York,  1890),  besides  being  an  enter- 
taining account  of  his  own  life,  is  full  of  inter- 
esting allusions  to  many  contemporaneous  actors 
and  actresses.  Consult:  Winter,  The  Jeffersons 
(Boston,  1881)  ;  Carroll,  Ticelve  Americans, 
Their  Lives  and  Times  (New  York,  1883)  ;  Mat- 
thews and  Hutton,  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  (Ncav  York,  1886). 

JEFFERSON,  Thomas  (1743-1826).  Author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  third 
President  of  the  United  States,  born  in  Albemarle 
County,  Va.,  April  2,  O.  S.  (April  13,  N.  S.), 
1743.  His  father  was  Peter  Jefferson,  a  man  of 
some  prominence  in  his  community;  his  mother 
was  Jane  Randolph,  a  sister  of  William  Ran- 
dolph, of  Tuckahoe.     Thomas  was  educated  first 


in  a  common  school,  in  the  ordinary  studies  for  a 
boy  of  seven,  and  when  nine  years  old  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Douglas  gave  him  instruction  in  French  and 
in  the  classical  languages.  He  prepared  for  col- 
lege under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  became  a  student  in  Wil- 
liam and  Mary's  College.  Jefferson  did  well  in 
the  classics,  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and 
acquired  an  equipment  in  mathematics  and 
science  such  as  was  rarely  had  save  by  spe- 
cial students.  On  leaving  college  he  turned  his 
attention  to  law,  and  studied  for  about  five  years 
under  Ceorge  W'ytlie,  the  head  of  his  profession 
in  Virginia.  In  17G7,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

In  1769  Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  elected  on  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Governor,  Lord  Botetourt.  A  set  of  too  inde- 
pendent resolutions  brought  about  the  dissolution 
of  the  assembly;  but  before  returning  home  the 
Burgesses  met  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern  and  adopted 
a  non-importation  agreement,  of  which  Jefferson 
w-as  one  of  the  signers.  The  question  of  eman- 
cipating slaves  was  then  being  agitated  in  Eng- 
land, but  little  had  been  heard  on  the  subject  in 
the  Colonies.  Jefferson  proposed  an  act  which 
would  give  masters  the  right  to  free  their  slaves 
whenever  they  thought  proper;  but  the  bill  failed 
to  pass,  and  the  principle  was  not  established 
until  seventeen  years  later. 

His  term  over,  he  resumed  law  practice,  re- 
moved to  an  unfinished  house  (subsequently 
famous  as  'Monticello') .  and  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1772,  married  INlartha  Skelton,  daughter  of  John 
Wayles,  and  widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton. 

In  March,  1773,  when  the  House  of  Burgesses 
came  together  agaip,  Jefferson,  Henry,  and  others 
of  advanced  opinions  undertook  to  form  a 
committee  of  correspondence  for  the  spread  of 
political  intelligence  in  the  colonies.  This  scheme 
had  scarcely  been  adopted  and  the  committee 
selected  when  the  Governor  dissolved  the  House. 
In  the  spring  of  1774,  however,  all  of  the  old 
members  reappeared  in  their  seats,  and  while 
this  session  was  in  progress  news  came  of  the 
Boston  Port  Bill.  Jefferson,  with  some  of  the 
other  leaders,  succeeded  in  having  a  resolution 
passed  to  observe  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting, 
and  again  the  Governor  resorted  to  dissolution. 
The  Burgesses  in  a  secret  meeting  requested  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  to  consult  with  the 
other  Colonies  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  general 
congress,  and  then  resolved  in  favor  of  a  meeting 
of  representatives  from  the  counties  of  Virginia, 
to  be  held  at  Williamsburg  on  August  1st.  Jef- 
ferson was  chosen  a  representative,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  attending.  He  forwarded, 
however,  to  Peyton  Randolph,  the  president  of 
the  convention,  a  draft  which  he  hoped  to  see 
adopted  as  instructions  to  the  delegates  to  be 
selected  for  the  Colonial  Congress.  When  pre- 
sented, copies  of  this  document  Avere  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and  this  first  of  Jefferson's  political 
writings  appeared  in  pamphlet  form  as  A  Sum- 
mary Vieio  of  the  Eights  of  British  America. 
This  was  sent  to  England,  where,  after  receiving 
some  interpolations  from  the  pen  of  Edmund 
Burke,  it  was  published  and  Avidely  circulated — 
a  circumstance  which  Jefferson  regarded  as  the 
reason  for  including  his  name  with  others  in  a 
bill  to  punish  sedition.  In  the  session  of  the  con- 
vention held  in  the  spring  of  1775,  Jefferson  was 
on  the  Committee  to  see  to  the  defense  of  Virginia, 
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and  in  the  expectation  that  Peyton  Randolph 
might  be  called  home  he  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  This  vacancy  did  occur  soon; 
but  before  he  left  for  Philadelphia  he  drew  up 
for  the  Burgesses  an  answer  to  the  'conciliatory 
propositions'  which  the  English  Government  had 
made  to  the  Colonies.  This  reply,  the  earliest 
nuide  by  any  of  the  Colonies,  was  anxiously  ex- 
pected in  Congress,  and  when  it  was  brought  by 
the  author  it  was  vigorously  indorsed.  Jefferson 
was  no  debater,  for,  besides  having  a  bad  voice, 
he  hated  contest ;  but  his  courtesy,  his  intellectual 
keenness,  his  wide  political  knowledge,  and  his 
power  of  expression  gained  him  hearty  respect, 
and  he  soon  became  the  recognized  document 
writer  to  the  assembly.  The  answer  of  Congress 
to  Lord  North's  "conciliatory  proposition'  was  in- 
trusted to  Jefferson,  who  based  his  paper  on  the 
reply  he  had  previously  written  for  Virginia. 
In  the  winter  of  1775-76  it  became  so  plain  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  that 
Virginia  in  the  following  spring  instructed  her 
delegates  to  urge  on  the  final  breach.  On  June 
7th  Richard  Henry  Lee  presented  resolutions 
to  this  effect,  and  before  the  month  was  out  Jef- 
ferson, who  was  placed  first  on  the  drafting 
committee,  presented  his  report.  On  July  2d 
Lee's  resolution  was  passed,  and  on  the  same 
day  Jefferson's  draft  was  taken  up.  The  author 
took  no  part  in  the  warm  discussion  over  the 
document,  for  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  verbal  changes  by  Franklin  and  Adams,  he 
was  solely  responsible.  Late  in  the  day  of  July 
4th  the  Declaration  was  adopted. 

Jefferson  did  not  take  his  seat  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  because  he  thought  he  could 
best  serve  his  countrj-  by  preparing  the  laws  of 
his  State  for  the  changed  conditions  the  new  gov- 
ernment would  bring  with  it.  In  this  task  he 
was  not  working  single-handed,  but  the  initiative 
was  almost  entirely  his  own.  In  October,  1776, 
Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  where  for  two  years  he  labored  inces- 
santly at  revising  the  whole  Virginia  code,  re- 
forming old  and  proposing  new  laws.  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  privileged  classes,  the  old 
aristocratic  framework  of  Virginia  society  was 
in  a  brief  time  replaced  by  a  democratic  one. 
In  June,  1779,  a  time  when  the  Revolution 
looked  most  hopeless  for  the  Americans,  Jeffer- 
son was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  where  the 
struggle  was  to  be  ended.  Virginia  had  supplied 
to  the  Revolution  10,000  men,  besides  all  the 
horses  and  arras  possible,  and  Jefferson's  first 
duty  was  to  keep  up  as  well  as  he  could  this 
support.  Soon,  however,  the  British  pushed  the 
war  in  the  South.  In  April  Comwallis  sent 
Tarleton  to  capture  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
then  at  Charlottesville,  but  he  succeeded  only  in 
dispersing  it.  Jefferson  himself  narrowly 
missed  capture  at  Monticello  by  a  party  sent 
after  him.  His  conduct  during  this  period 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  thoughtless  cen- 
sure. He  was  not,  indeed,  fitted  to  be  a  'war 
Governor,'  nor  was  he  even  of  a  very  prac- 
tical nature,  but  he  seems  to  have  done  quite  as 
well  as  the  situation  allowed.  His  course  had 
Washington's  substantial  approval,  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief recognized  that  Virginia  was 
without  means  of  defense  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  defend  it.  To  the  mental 
suffering  caused  Jefferson's  sensitive  nature  by 
the  criticisms  of  his  administration  there  was 


added  at  this  time  the  sorrow  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  singularly 
devoted.  He  retired  to  his  home,  where  he  re- 
mained until  called  by  Congress  to  be  one  of  the 
ccmmissioners  to  arrange  the  treaty  of  peaee. 
He  left  home,  but  found  that  matters  had  gcme 
so  far  that  he  could  be  of  no  practical  service, 
and  he  did  not  saiL  In  1783  he  took  his  seat  in 
Congress,  and  did  much  to  strengthen  a  body 
fallen  into  something  like  contempt  for  its  in- 
competence. His  most  important  service  here  was 
to  devise  the  decimal  system  of  coinage,  and  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  the 
latter  plan  there  was  the  provision  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  slaverj',  which,  though  rejected  at 
first,  finally  secured  all  of  the  vast  domain  to 
freedom. 

In  May,  1784,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  Adams 
were  sent  to  Europe  xmder  a  general  power  to 
make  commercial  treaties.  In  1785  Jefferson 
succeeded  Franklin  as  American  representative  to 
France.  The  diplomatic  fruits  of  this  stay  are 
not  specially  remarkable — because  Europe  was 
much  concerned  with  internal  troubles  and  little 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  new  nation  across 
the  Atlantic.  By  his  personal  charm,  however, 
by  his  sympathy  with  French  ideas,  and  by  the 
influence  of  his  Sotes  on  Virffinia,  now  published 
with  his  consent,  Jefferson  did  much  to  set  the 
United  States  in  a  favorable  light  in  Europe. 
Having  as  his  official  duty  to  attend  to  the 
ignoble  tribute  by  which  the  commercial  nations 
of  the  time  warded  off  the  Algerian  pirates,  he 
protested  vigorously  that  a  war  would  be  not 
only  more  honorable,  but  much  cheaper.  On  a 
brief  and  unsatisfactory  mission  to  England  he 
got  a  first-hand  confirmation  of  the  insolence 
with  which  the  Americans  were  there  treated. 
He  traveled  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  in  Paris 
became  intimate  with  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  and 
other  extreme  liberals,  with  whom  his  intellec- 
tual affinity  was  marked.  In  1789  he  returned 
to  America,  and  under  Washington  became  first 
Secretary  of  State.  The  organization  of  the 
Government  had  defined  political  parties,  and 
hardly  was  Jefferson  in  office  before  he  was 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Repub- 
licans (afterwards  known  first  as  the  Repub- 
licans and  then  as  the  Democrats),  while  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  was  the  leader  of  the  Federalists. 
Hamilton  favored  a  strong  Federal  government 
and  distrusted  the  people;  Jefferson  insisted  on 
State  sovereignty,  and  regarded  the  people  with 
the  most  optimistic  faith ;  Washington  held 
%  iews  more  moderate  than  either.  Most  of  Ham- 
iltcm's  definite  propositions  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Government,  but  Jefferson's  spirit  has 
given  them  life.  The  two  new  parties  came 
into  sharp  contention  over  the  question  of  neu- 
trality when  in  1793  France  declared  war 
against  England.  The  followers  of  Jefferscn  held 
that  the  United  States  were  bound  by  gratitude 
and  treaty  to  aid  the  French  Republic:  those  of 
Hamilton  argued  that  the  treaty  was  now  in 
force,  and  that  motives  of  self-preservation  were 
stronger  than  the  obligation  owed  for  help  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  Washington  finally  issued  a 
neutrality  proclamation,  but  at  the  same  time 
declared  that  he  would  recei%-e  the  Minister  of 
the  Republic,  Genet.  'Citizen  Genet,'  as  he  was 
called,   acted   with   what  was  considered  to  be 
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outrageous  disregard  for  international  etiquette, 
and  was  recalled,  but  the  bitterness  between 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  was  never  removed. 

Jefferson's  secretaryship  had  not  been  congenial 
to  him,  and  at  the  call  of  some  private  business, 
he  retired  December  31,  1793.  Washington's  an- 
nouncement in  September,  1796,  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  led  to  the 
nomination  of  Adams,  then  Vice-President,  and 
Jefferson  by  the  Federalists  and  the  Democratic 
Republicans,  respectively.  Adams,  having  re- 
ceived the  highest  vote,  was  chosen  President, 
and  Jefferson,  having  the  next  highest,  was, 
under  the  law  of  the  time,  chosen  Vice-President. 
As  the  duties  which  Jefferson  had  now  to  per- 
form were  chiefly  secondary,  he  was  able  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  at  home,  where,  nevertheless,  he 
continued  to  direct  the  party  of  which  he  was 
the  head.  The  excesses  of  the  French  in  the  Reign 
of  Terror  caused  a  great  reaction  in  America 
against  Republican  doctrines,  and  the  Directory 
now  in  control  in  France  seemed  bent  on  having 
war  with  the  United  States.  The  American  envoys 
were  treated  with  insolence,  and  later  the  shame- 
ful incident  of  the  'X.  Y.  Z.'  letters  brought  not 
only  the  quick-tempered  Adams,  but  also  all  but 
the  most  devoted  followers  of  Jefferson  to  a 
strong  desire  for  war.  This  calamity  was  avoided 
because  the  French  Minister,  Talleyrand,  seeing 
that  he  had  overstepped  himself  in  his  knavery, 
now  proclaimed  the  whole  thing  a  mistake.  Tlie 
war  feeling  had,  however,  carried  the  President 
and  his  supporters  so  far  that  they  felt  justified 
in  having  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  passed  for 
the  protection  of  the  Government,  the  former 
making  it  possible  to  expel  from  the  country  any 
alien  suspected  of  treason,  and  the  latter  making 
defamation  of  the  Government  a  crime  punish- 
able by  a  heavy  fine.  Jefferson  on  this  provoca- 
tion drew  up  the  Kentucky  Resolutions,  which 
seemed  strongly  to  manifest  his  belief  in  the  right 
of  a  State  to  secede,  although  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely implied  and  at  least  does  not  seem  to  have 
remained  his  fixed  opinion. 

The  election  of  1800  resulted,  after  a  campaign 
marked  by  great  bitterness,  in  the  election  of  the 
Republican  candidates,  Jefferson  and  Burr  receiv- 
ing the  same  number  of  votes.  The  decision  fell 
to  Congress,  where  Jefferson  was  chosen,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  his  opponent,  Hamilton, 
who  was  too  much  of  a  patriot  to  desire  the 
success  of  Burr.  Although  the  Federalists,  espe- 
cially of  New  England,  predicted  a  revolution, 
Jefferson  made  few  removals  on  entering  office, 
was  painstaking  in  his  selections  for  vacancies, 
and  by  his  popularity  drew  from  the  Federalist 
Party  much  of  its  vital  energy.  The  stately 
formalities  that  had  marked  the  inauguration  of 
the  preceding  Presidents  wore  omitted.  Jefferson 
rode  horseback,  without  attendants,  tied  his  horse 
to  the  fence,  and  walked  unceremoniously  into 
the  Senate  chamber.  He  also  sent  written  mes- 
sages to  Congress.  These  changes  in  official  eti- 
quette were  paralleled  in  manners  and  dress; 
knee-breeches  gave  way  to  trousers,  and  sim- 
plicity, for  which  the  President  set  an  unosten- 
tatious example,  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  most  important  event  of  Jefferson's  quiet 
first  term  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
the  French.  This  step  was  deemed  unconstitu- 
tional by  him,  but  the  necessity  of  controlling  the 
Mississippi  and  the  obvious  need  of  haste  abun- 
dantly justified  the  action.     A  little  war  with 


Tripoli,  the  first  opposition  that  the  Algerine 
pirates  had  received,  led  to  the  extinction  of  the 
tribute-paying  to  which  Jefferson  had  so  objected. 
The  exploration  of  the  Far  West  was  under- 
taken and  settlements  across  the  Mississippi 
were  generously  assisted.  Four  years  of  pros- 
perity and  the  almost  complete  disintegration 
of  the  Federalist  Party  led  to  the  easy  reelec- 
tion of  Jefferson  in  1804.  Burr's  scheme  to  in- 
vade Mexico  to  set  up  an  empire  brought  about 
his  trial  for  treason,  and  the  prosecution  gave 
Jefferson's  enemies  the  opportunity  to  accuse  him 
of  gross  partisanship.  Jefferson's  second  term 
is  remarkable  for  his  consistent  and  on  the  whole 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  apply  to  foreign  affairs 
principles  of  action  so  far  in  advance  of  his  time 
that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  them  to-day. 
The  long  wars  between  France  and  England  had 
made  these  two  nations  utterly  careless  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals.  The  United  States,  as  the 
principal  carrier  of  neutral  goods,  suffered  most, 
her  ships  being  attacked  by  both  nations  and 
her  crews  being  impressed  into  British  service. 
This  impressment  by  the  British  went  on  in  spite 
of  protest  until  a  crisis  was  reached  in  June, 
1807,  when  the  British  ship  Leopard  fired  into 
the  American  frigate  (7/iesopeafce  (q.v.).  Redress 
was  demanded,  but  the  British  Government  re- 
fused to  touch  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
trouble,  impressn.ent.  The  measures  that  Jeffer- 
son recommended  in  retaliation  were  those  of 
commercial  restriction  such  as  had  been  not 
without  effect  in  the  eighteenth  centtiry.  The 
Embargo  of  1807  forbade  American  vessels  to 
leave  for  foreign  ports,  and  the  Enforcement  Act 
of  1808  put  heavy  penalties  on  the  violation  of 
the  embargo.  These  acts  proved  without  effect 
as  far  as  changing  the  attitude  of  the  British  was 
concerned,  and  brought  great  distress  on  the 
tobacco  industry  of  Virginia  and  on  the  commerce 
of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  This 
policy  was  abandoned  in  1809,  shortly  before  Jef- 
ferson retired  from  office  and  took  up  the  care 
of  his  plantation  at  Monticello.  Here  he  ceased 
entirely  from  active  political  life,  but  by  means 
of  his  facile  pen  still  exerted  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  Government,  especially  upon  his  suc- 
cessors and  disciples,  Madison  and  Monroe.  His 
house  was  the  Mecca  to  which  all  America  seemed 
to  turn,  his  open  and  generous  hospitality  finally 
bringing  financial  distress  upon  him — a  distress 
that  both  the  Government  and  private  individuals 
helped  to  relieve.  Jefferson's  chief  public  servifce 
during  this  period  was  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia — a  claim  on  posterity  so  great 
that  he  desired  to  have  it  commemorated  in  his 
epitaph,  along  with  his  authorship  of  the  Dec- 
laration. In  June,  1820,  his  health  failed  rapidly 
and  he  died  July  4th,  the  same  day  that  his  pre- 
decessor in  office,  John  Adams,  passed  away. 

In  person  Jefferson  was  tall  (6  feet  2  inches), 
with  a  bony  but  strong  frame,  angtilar  features, 
ruddy  complexion,  sandy  or  reddish  hair,  and 
light  hazel  eyes.  In  dress  and  bearing  he  was 
so  far  removed  from  the  formal  as  to  be  almost 
slovenly.  His  manners  were  remarkably  winning 
and  his  disposition  very  kindly,  not  only  to  his 
family  and  his  friends,  but  to  his  slaves.  While 
not  precisely  learned,  he  probably  had  the  most 
receptive  mind  of  his  generation,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that,  although  he  was  on  the  whole 
a  far  from  strong  Executive,  he  was  not  the  most 
influential  statesman  of  his  day.     In  religion  it 
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is  probable  that  he  was  not  far  from  what  was 
then  known  and  execrated  as  a  'free  thinker*: 
as  an  idealist  he  did  not  underestimate  the  sub- 
limity of  Christ's  character,  but  he  had  no  belief 
in  the  orthodox  theological  ideas  as  to  redemp- 
tion. His  views  on  slavery  were  far  bej-ond 
those  of  his  time,  but  all  of  his  efforts  to  effect 
a  reform  in  Virginia  were  unavailing.  The  influ- 
ence that  he  has  had  througli  the  Democratic 
Party  has  been  but  the  most  open  expression  of 
tht  deep  influence  he  has  had  in  the  democratiz- 
ing of  all  American  ideas.  The  unfailing  trust 
which  the  people  of  his  day  put  in  him  was  due 
larj^^ly  to  the  deep  and  steady  confidence  he  had 
in  them. 

Consult:  Tl'ort*,  Congressional  Edition  (Wash- 
ington, 1853-55)  ;  also  the  latest  and  best  by 
P.  L.  Ford  (10  vols..  New  York,  1892-99); 
Memoir  and  Correspondence,  by  T.  J.  Randolph, 
his  grandson  (4  vols.,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1829). 
For  his  biography  consult:  Parton  (Boston, 
1874)  ;  Morse,  in  "American  Statesmen  Series" 
(Boston,  1883)  ;  Schouler,  in  "Makers  of  Ameri- 
ca" (New  York,  1893);  Randall  (3  vols..  New 
York.  1888)  ;  Adams,  History  of  the  United 
States  (9  vols.,  New  York,  1889-91).  For  an  ap- 
preciation of  his  genius  consult  Trent.  Southern 
Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime  (New  York,  1897). 

JEFFERSON  BARRACKS.  A  United  States 
military  post  in  Missouri,  established  in  1827. 
The  reservation,  which  comprises  1261  acres,  is 
located  on  the  Mississippi,  10  miles  below  Saint 
Louis.  There  i?;  a  post-office  and  telegraph  station 
at  the  post,  while  quarters  for  31  officers  and  650 
men.  with  cavalry  stables  for  600  horses,  are  pro- 
vided. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  military  posts  in 
the  United  States,  and  when  it  was  established 
Saint  Louis  was  merely  a  trading  village.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  fitting-out  rendezvous  for 
important  expeditions,  and  until  1861  hardly  a 
regiment,  particularly  in  the  cavalry,  could  be 
found  which  had  not  at  one  time  been  repre- 
sented in  the  garrison  or  made  its  headquarters 
at  Jefferson  Barracks.  The  Saint  Louis  powder 
depot  and  National  Cemetery  are  included  in  the 
reser\ation. 

JEFFERSON"  CITY.  The  capital  of  Mis- 
souri and  county-seat  of  Cole  County,  near  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  State  and  125  miles 
west  of  Saint  Louis;  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River;  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and 
reached  hy  the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  Mis- 
souri. Kansas  and  Texas  railroads  (Map:  Mis- 
souri, D  3).  Its  elevation  is  over  600  feet. 
Among  the  more  notable  structures  are  the  Capi- 
tol, State  penitentiary.  State  armory,  Gfovemor's 
mansion.  Supreme  Court  building.  United  States 
court-house  and  post-office,  the  court-house,  Car- 
negie Public  Library,  and  Lincoln  Institute,  a 
normal  school  for  the  higher  education  of  negroes. 
The  city  has  also  the  State  and  Supreme  Court 
libraries.  A  fine  steel  bridge  crosses  the  Mis- 
souri River  at  this  point.  Jefferson  City  has 
valuable  natural  advantages  as  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  and  rich  mineral  region.  It 
manufactures  agricultural  implements,  boots  and 
shoes,  saddletrees,  clothing,  flour,  beer,  brooms, 
foundry  products,  bricks,  etc.  There  are  also 
railroad  shops  and  roundhouses  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific.  Settled  in  1826,  Jefferson  City  was  in- 
corporated first  in  1839.  Under  a  general  legis- 
lative act,  approved  1893,  governing  cities  of  the 


third  class,  the  government  is  administered  by  a 
mayor,  elected  biennially,  who  has  important 
appointive  powers,  and  a  unicameral  council. 
Population,  in  1890,  6742;  in  1900,  9664. 

JEFFERSON  RIVER.  One  of  the  three  riv- 
ers whicli  unite  to  form  the  Missouri  River 
(Map:  Montana,  C  3).  It  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Beaver  Head  and  Big  Hole  rivers, 
near  the  central  part  of  Montana,  and,  after  a 
course  of  150  miles,  unites  with  the  Madison  and 
Gallatin. 

JEF^ERSONVILLE.  A  city  and  the  coun- 
ty seat  of  Clark  County,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
opposite  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  which  it  is  «m- 
nected  by  two  railroad  bridges,  and  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania' the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern, 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
and  other  railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  D  4).  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  Falls,  which 
afford  good  water-power;  has  a  United  States 
quartermaster's  supply  depot,  the  Indiana  Re- 
formatory, the  public  infirmary,  and  township 
and  State  prison  libraries.  There  are  extensive 
manufactures  of  river  steamboats  and  freight 
and  passenger  cars,  and  numerous  other  indus- 
tries of  less  importance.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered, as  provided  under  the  Indiana  laws, 
by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  council, 
which  elects  subordinate  officials,  excepting  police 
commissioners,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  Population,  in  18*90,  10,666; 
in  1900,  10,774. 

JEFFREY,  jfef'ri,  Francis,  Lord  (1773-1850). 
A  Scottish  critic  and  lawyer,  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
October  23,  1773.  He  was  educated  at  the  Edin- 
burgh High  School,  attended  for  a  short  time  the 
University  of  Glasgow  and  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  studied  law  in  Edinburgh.  During  this 
early  period  he  read  widely,  and  practiced  both 
verse  and  prose  writing.  In  1794  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  Two  years  before  this  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Speculative  Society  ( in  connection 
with  the  L'niversity  of  Edinburgh ) .  Jeffrey  soon 
became  prominent  among  the  members  by  the 
keenness  and  liveliness  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  style;  but  his  progress  at  the 
bar  was  slow,  partly  on  account  of  the  antipathy 
which  then  existed  to  literary  lawyers,  and  partly 
on  account  of  his  political  opinions,  which  were 
Whig.  Meanwhile  he  and  several  other  young 
men  then  in  Edinburgh,  ambitious  of  finding  a 
wider  outlet  for  their  talent  than  the  discussion 
in  the  Speculative  Society  or  the  practice  of  the 
bar  afforded,  planned  a  critical  journal.  The 
first  proposer  of  the  scheme  was  Sydney  Smith. 
The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Revietc  (q.v.),  of  which  Jeffrey  soon  be- 
came editor,  an  office  he  retained  till  1829.  In 
politics  the  Retietc  was  Whig.  Jeffrey,  however, 
confined  himself  mostly  to  literary  reviews,  in 
which  he  criticised  with  great  severity  the  new 
school  of  poetry,  represented  by  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth. Byron,  and  Shelley.  This  criticism  is  now 
generally  discredited;  it  was,  nevertheless, 
shrewd  and  brilliant.  After  some  years  Jeffrey's 
practice  at  the  bar  began  to  increase;  in  jury 
trials  he  shone  to  great  advantage,  particularly 
in  the  trials  for  sedition  between  1817  and  1820. 
In  1830  he  became  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland; 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  bill  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  he  continued  to  represent  till  1834, 
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when  he  gladly  retired  to  accept  a  judgeship  in 
the  Court  of  Sessions.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  Jeffrey  resided  at  Craigcrook  Castle, 
near  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  January  26,  1850. 
He  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being 
Charlotte  Wilkes  of  New  York.  Consult  Cock- 
burn,  The  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey  (Edinburgh,  1852; 
reissue,  1872)  ;  Carlyle,  Keminiscatces,  vol.  ii. 
(London,  1881)  ;  and  for  literary  estimate,  Gates, 
Three  Studies'  in  Literature  (New  York,  1899). 

JErmEYS,  jgf'riz,  George,  Lord  (1648- 
89).  An  English  judge,  born  at  Acton,  in  Den- 
bighshire, Wales.  Though  the  son  of  a  squire  of 
small  means,  Jeffreys  obtained  a  fair  education 
at  Shrewsbury,  at  Saint  Paul's,  and  at  Westmin- 
ster under  Dr.  Busby;  in  1662  he  matriculated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  left 
without  a  degree  to  enter  the  Inner  Temple, 
London.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1668,  with  small 
legal  learning,  but  with  a  powerful  voice  and  bold 
address,  he  soon  gained  a  large  practice.  About 
1672  he  deserted  his  popular  constituency  and 
began  to  cultivate  the  Court  party.  His  ability, 
zeal,  and  unscrupulous  conduct  won  him  rapid 
advancement,  and  he  became  Chief  Justice  of 
Chester  in  1680,  a  baron  in  1681,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England  in  1683.  He  was  foremost  in  the 
prosecutions  of  Archbishop  Plunket  and  Stephen 
Colledge,  and  aided  in  destroying  popular  govern- 
ment in  London,  pushing  on  the  quo  warranto 
proceedings  wliicli  deprived  London  of  its  charter. 
Charles  II.,  who  despised  him,  consented  to  his 
appointment  as  Chief  Justice,  swore  him  as  a 
Privy  Councilor  in  1683;  and  connived  at  and 
took  advantage  of  his  unscrupulousness.  Jeffreys 
was  unfair  in  his  rulings  in  the  trial  of  Algernon 
Sidney.  He  condemned  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong 
without  a  trial,  and  sent  him  to  his  death  loaded 
with  insults.  He  advised  James  II.  to  collect  the 
customs  revenue  and  use  it  without  a  vote  of  Par- 
liament. His  career  seemed  to  culminate  in  1685, 
when  he  browbeat  Titus  Gates  at  his  trial.  He 
was  created  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem  and  was  the 
virtual  ruler  of  London  and  disburser  of  all 
legal  patronage.  In  this  year  also  he  traveled 
the  western  circuit,  his  'bloody  Assize'  condemn- 
ing hundreds  to  death,  among  them  Alice,  Lady 
Lisle;  he  assigned  over  eight  hundred  persons 
to  his  favorites  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  im- 
prisoned and  maimed  hundreds  more ;  yet  James 
II.  made  him  Lord  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal.  He  joined  with  James  (if,  in- 
deed, he  did  not  advise  it)  in  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  seven  bishops.  Frightened 
at  length,  in  1688,  he  attempted  to  undo  some 
of  his  autocratic  deeds,  but  the  movement  came 
too  late.  His  master  James  II.  fled,  and  he 
disguised  himself  in  the  dress  of  a  common 
sailor,  but  was  recognized  in  spite  of  his  dis- 
guise and  taken  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died.  In 
private  conversation,  after  his  fall,  he  alleged 
that  he  lost  the  favor  of  James  because  he  would 
not  be  still  more  vindictive  in  his  bloody  circuit. 
Occasionally  he  did  an  act  that  indicated  some 
recognition  of  the  principles  of  human  kindness. 
In  criminal  cases  he  has  had  perhaps  no  equal 
among  judges  for  baseness.  In  civil  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  been  able  and 
upright,  and  surpassed  by  few  men  in  the  clear- 
ness of  some  of  his  opinions.  The  most  complete 
account  of  his  life  is  found  in  Woolrych,  Memoirs' 
of  the  Life  of  Judge  Jeffreys  (London,  1827). 
Consult  also:  Burnet,  History  of  His  Own  Times 


(London,  1838)  ;  Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  (London,  1849-57); 
Roscoe,  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Lawyers  (Lon- 
don, 1830)  ;  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  vols, 
i.  and  ii.  (Boston,  1856)  ;  North,  Life  of  Lord 
Keeper  Guilford  (London,  1826)  ;  Irving,  Life  of 
Judge  Jeffries  (London,  1898). 

JEEEBIES,  John  (1744-1819).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  born  in  Boston.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1773,  and  afterwards  traveled  to 
Europe,  and  attended  classes  at  the  medical  col- 
leges in  London  and  Aberdeen.  Returning  to 
America,  he  practiced  in  Boston  until  the  city 
was  evacuated  by  the  British,  when  he  accom- 
panied the  English  troops  to  Halifax.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  army  surgeon,  and  in 
1779  was  appointed  surgeon-major  of  the  British 
forces  in  America.  He  was  greatly  interested  in 
scientific  experiments,  and  more  especially  in  the 
construction  of  balloons,  with  a  view  to  atmos- 
pheric experiments,  and  accompanied  Frangois 
Blanchard  in  his  balloon  trip  from  Dover  across 
the  Channel,  on  which  occasion  the  aeronauts 
landed  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Guienne  in 
France.  In  1789  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he 
continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  his 
death.  A  lecture  delivered  by  him  in  1789  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  public  lecture  on 
anatomy  given  in  New  England. 

JEHIN-PRUME,  zha'fm'  prom,  Fbantz 
( 1839-99) .  A  Belgian  violinist,  born  at  Spa.  He 
began  to  study  the  violin  when  only  four  years 
old,  and,  after  having  been  a  pupil  of  Servais, 
Frangois  Prume,  De  Beriot,  Leonard,  Fetis,  Vieux- 
temps,  and  Wieniawski,  he  made  a  concert  tour 
in  Russia,  where  he  played  with  the  Rubinsteins, 
Jenny  Lind,  and  Essipoff.  From  that  time  on  he 
made  tours  of  Europe  and  America,  meeting 
everywhere  with  unqualified  praise.  His  most 
famous  tour  in  this  country  was  the  one  (1869- 
71)  with  Carlotta  Patti  and  Theodor  Ritter.  His 
tone  was  wonderfully  pure  and  his  technique 
superb.  He  settled  in  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1887, 
and  became  a  professor  at  the  Trafalgar  Insti- 
tute. He  had  numerous  decorations  and  honors 
given  him,  was  violinist  to  the  King  of  Belgium, 
and  the  successor  of  Vieuxtemps  as  flie  head  of 
the  so-called  'Belgian  School.'  His  compositions 
for  the  violin  are  admirable.  He  died  in  Mont- 
real. 

JEHO'AHAZ  (Heb.  Yeho'aM,  or  Yo'ahaz, 
Yahweh  holds  fast).  (1)  King  of  Israel  n.c.  815- 
797.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Jehu,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  Avas  a 
wicked  and  inefficient  ruler.  During  his  reign 
the  power  of  Israel  was  brought  very  low  by  the 
Syrians  (II.  Kings  xiii.  1-9).  The  'saviour' 
mentioned  in  verse  5  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  Adad-Nirari  III.  of  Assyria.  (2)  King  of 
Judah  B.C.  608.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Josiah, 
and  reigned  three  months.  He  was  captured  at 
Riblah  on  the  Orontes,  by  Pharaoh  Necho.  sent 
to  Eoypt,  and  died  there  (II.  Kings  xxiii.  31-34). 
In  Jeremiah  (xxii.  11)  he  is  called  Shallum. 

JEHO'ASH.     See  Joasii. 

JEHOL,  zhiVh61  (Chin.  Je-ho,  hot  river).  A 
large  and  important  city  of  Inner  Mongolia, 
situated  in  a  finely  wooded  region  north  of 
the  Great  Wall,  near  the  borders  of  Manchu- 
ria and  140  miles  northeast  of  Peking,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  good  road    (Map:    China, 
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K  3).    The  town  is  moi^tly  inhabited  by  Chinese 

—  ••—■ ••M  from  Shan-si  and  Shantung.     l*opu- 

usive  of  numerous  l^ininistie  monas- 

at  25,000.     It  is  a  trading  town,  and 

is  noted  lor  its  inlaid  tables  and  boxes.     There 

arc  here  an  imperial  hunting-park  and  a  summer 

called     in     Chinese     Fi-aku-Hkan-chtcang 

utain  lodge  for  avoiding  tlie  heat').     The 

was  built  in  1703  on  the  model  of  the  Yuen- 

iien,  or  summer  palace  near  Peking,  de- 

i  by  the  Anglo-French  forces  in  1860,     In 

tiful  valley  in  the  vicinity  are  several  large 

.-..•■i.i   monasteries,  tlie  chief  of  which  are  the 

Potala  and  the  Teshi-lumbo.     See   Williamson, 

Journt  us  in  Xorth  Ckina,  llanckuria,  and  ilott- 

<  !>..  London,  1870)  ;  the  Journal  of  ike 

li  raphical  Societtt  (London,  1874)  ;  and 

Edkius,  iu  the  Journal  of  tke  \orth  China  Branch 

of  the  Roijal  Amatic  Society  (Shanghai,  1S65). 

JEHOSH'APHAT  (Heb.  Yeh6skaphat,  Yah- 
weh  judL'i's).  The  fourth  King  of  Judah  (b.c. 
876-S51).  He  succeeded  his  father,  Asa,  and 
reijnied  twenty-five  years.  The  compiler  of  the 
liook  of  Kings  commends  him  for  his  piety  (L 
Kinps  xxii.  43),  and  the  Chronicler  enlarges 
u[>on  this  notice,  and  exalts  Jehoshaphat's  meas- 
ures for  the  defense  of  his  kingdom  and  his  suc- 
cess in  war  (IL  Chron.  xvii.-xx. ).  During  a  large 
part  of  his  reign  he  was  practically  a  vassal  to 
the  kings  of  Israel,  for  his  visit  to  Ahab,  and  his 
campaigns  with  the  latter  (I.  Kings  xxii.  3-40) 
and  Jehoram  ( II.  Kings  iii.  7-27 ) ,  as  well  as  his 
going  into  battle  dressed  in  his  full  robes,  while 
Ahab  went  in  disguise  (I.  Kings  xxii.  30),  were 
pr<  hably  enforced  by  the  northern  rulers.  Je- 
li. -I  i;>hat  tried  to  establish  communication  with 
tlu'  f.'old  country  Ophir,  but  failed,  his  ships  being 
destroyed  by  a  storm  (I.  Kings  xxii.  48).  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoram. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,    Valixy    of.      A    valley 

which  the  prophet  Joel  (iii.  2-12)  foretells  is  to 
b-?  the  scene  of  the  judgment  of  the  heathen  after 
the  return  of  Judah  and  Israel  from  captivity. 
No  such  valley  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  writer  had 
any  particular  site  in  mind.  It  has  been  thought, 
however,  by  some  scholars,  that  the  prophet  re- 
ferred to  the  valley  of  Berachah,  in  which  King 
Jeho-shaphat  of  Judah  is  said  to  have  gained  a 
notable  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  ifoabites. 
and  Edomites  (II.  Chron.  xx.  26).  Another  and 
more  popular  view  identifies  the  valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  with  that  commonly  called  Kidron  in  the 
Bible — the  deep  ravine  which  separates  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  view,  which 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  fourth  century,  has 
been  adopte«l  by  travelers  of  all  ages  and  faiths. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  a  Midrashic  work  the 
statement  is  foimd,  "A  valley  called  Jehoshaphat 
does  not  exist."  Consult  Xeubauer,  La  g^ 
graphic  du  Talmud,  pp.  5  sqq.  (Paris,  1868). 
See  KiDBOX. 

JEHCVAH.  A  word  used  four  times  in  the 
.\uthorized  Version  of  the  English  Bible  as 
the  name  of  the  national  deity  of  the  Hebrews. 
This  name  was  carried  over  from  the  earlier 
religious  period  of  that  people  to  the  later  post- 
exilic  time,  when,  largely  through  the  influence 
of  the  prophets,  the  transformation  of  the  na- 
tional god  into  the  one  universal  God  of  a  mono- 
theistic faith  took  place.  In  consequence,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  of  the  old  tribal  deity 


was  avoided,  partly  because  of  associations  which 
seemed  to  imply  limitations  to  Uis  being,  partly 
because  of  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  that  the 
genuine  name  of  the  one  (Jod  was  too  sacred,  too 
IKJwerful  to  be  used  except  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions and  by  any  but  those  who  were  commis- 
sioned as  His  representatives  on  earth — the  high 
priests.  The  name  was  expressed  in  writing, 
according  to  the  usual  method  in  Hebrew,  without 
vowels,  by  the  four  consonants  corresponding  to 
our  YHWH — the  tetragrammaton,  as  it  is  called. 
When  the  vowels  were  added  to  the  consonantal 
ttxt  of  the  Old  Testament,  several  centuries  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
pronunciation  of  the  sacred  literature,  those  of 
Adonai,  'my  lord,'  were  attached  to  the  tetra- 
grammaton as  an  indication  that  the  holy  name 
was  to  be  pronounced  as  though  it  were  adonai 
(q.v.).  By  a  misunderstanding.  Christian  schol- 
ars in  the  sixteenth  century  combined  the  vow- 
els of  Adonai  with  the  consonantal  frame,  thus 
producing  the  form  Yehowah  or  Jehovah,  / 
being  used  for  the  Hebrew  y  and  v  for  xc, 
as  was  very  customary.  The  earliest  occur- 
rence of  this  word  is  1520.  In  the  English 
Bible  the  tetragrammaton  is  usually  represented 
by  'the  ix)RD.'  The  avoidance  of  the  iLse  of  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Deity  led  to  the  loss  of 
the  true  pronunciation,  and  we  have  no  absolutely 
certain  data  for  determining  what  it  was.  It  is 
very  probable,  however,  that  it  was  Y'ahweh,  and 
this  form  and  pronunciation  are  now  universally 
used  by  scholars.  .lehovah  is  often  used  as  a 
name  of  God.  connoting  especially  His  power  and 
majesty.  The  name  of  the  Hebrew  deity  is  also 
found  in  abbreviated  form  as  Yah  (as  in  hailalu 
Tah,  'praise  ye  Yah'),  Tahu,  Teko.  and  To,  par- 
ticularly in  proper  names.  The  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  name  are  not  kno%vn.  It  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  verb  kaya,  to  be.  with  the  mean- 
ing 'he  is,'  implying  existence  without  limitation. 
Another  theory  coimects  it  with  the  causative 
form  of  the  same  verb  with  the  meaning  'he 
causes  to  be,'  i.e.  the  Creator.  Still  another 
theory  makes  it  mean  'he  who  causes  to  fall' 
(i.e.  rain  or  lightning),  a  view  which  has  some 
support  by  analogy  with  the  use  of  similar  terms 
for  the  Greek  Zeus.  Others  have  sought  to  iden- 
tify Yahweh  with  some  foreign  deity,  or  con- 
sider it  a  piece  of  popular  etymologizing  like  the 
English  derivation  of  God  from  good.  Consult : 
Dalman.  Der  Goitesname  Adonai  (Leipzig. 
1896)  ;  Driver,  ''The  Tetragrammaton,"  in  Studia 
Biblica  (Oxford.  1885)  ;  Smend,  Alttestatnent- 
liche  Religionsgeschichte  (Freiburg,  1893)  ; 
Schultz,  Altiestamentliche  Theologie  (Gdttingen, 
1889). 

JEHOVIST.  j.'  hr/vi>t.  See  EijOHIST  asv 
Yauwist. 

JE'HTJ  (Heb.  TehS,  perhaps  from  Teh5-hi, 
Yahweh  is  he » .  Tenth  King  of  Israel,  c.842- 
815  B.C.,  son  of  Jehoshaphat  and  grandson  of 
Ximshi.  From  the  position  of  one  of  the  body- 
guards of  Ahab  he  rose  to  that  of  general 
under  .Joram.  He  seised  the  opportunity  of 
Joram's  absence  in  Jezreel,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  seek  healing  from  his  wounds  received 
in  the  battle  with  the  Syrians,  to  seat  him- 
self on  the  thrtme.  Having  control  of  the  army 
intrusted  to  him  for  the  protection  of  the  border 
city  Ramoth-Gilead  against  the  Arameans,  Jehu 
proceeded  against  his  royal  master,  slew  Joram. 
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and  also  Ahaziah,  King  of  Judah,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  King  of  Israel.  He  also  had  Jezebel, 
the  wife  of  Ahab,  put  to  death,  and,  not  content 
with  this,  brought  about  a  wholesale  massacre  of 
Ahab's  (or  Joram's)  family,  and  also  of  forty- 
two  kinsmen  of  Ahaziah.  This  story  of  Jehu's  con- 
spiracy is  told  (II.  Kings  ix.-x. )  in  connection 
with  the  narrative  of  the  Prophet  Elijah.  Jehu's 
deeds  are  portrayed  as  retribution  for  the  judi- 
cial murder  of  Naboth  (I.  Kings  xxi.),  and  he  is 
represented  as  the  instrument  of  Yahweh  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  Ahab.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation, of  course,  reflects  the  later  religious 
point  of  view ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Jehu  indeed 
posed  as  the  devotee  of  Yahweh,  for  he  follows 
up  his  destruction  of  the  house  of  Ahab  by 
an  extermination  of  the  prophets  and  prieste 
of  Baal.  By  a  cunning  stratagem  he  collects 
them  together  in  the  temple  court  and  puts  them 
to  death  (II.  Kings  x.  18-28).  Whatever  his 
motives  may  have  been,  he  does  not  appear  in  the 
light  of  a  religious  reformer  to  the  later  Old 
Testament  writers,  who  cannot  disguise  the  fact 
that  Jehu  was  not  a  Yahweh-worshiper  according 
to  their  ideals.  In  fact,  he  maintained  the  'high 
places'  with  the  Canaanitish  rites  and  associa- 
tions, and  the  triumph  of  Yahweh  simply  meant 
for  Jehu  an  absorption  of  Baal's  role  by  the 
Hebrew  deity.  The  political  activity  of  Jehu  was 
mainly  directed  toward  the  subjugation  of  Judah, 
which  under  Ahab  had  practically  become 
a  vassal  of  Israel.  (See  Jehoshaphat. )  At 
the  close  of  his  reign,  however,  Judah  was  in  a 
somewhat  more  favorable  position  than  at  the 
beginning.  In  B.C.  842,  shortly  after  mounting 
the  throne,  Jehu  purchased  the  favor  of  Shalma- 
neser  II.  of  Assyria  by  rich  gifts.  The  Assyrian 
kmg  laid  siege  to  Damascus,  and  on  his  return 
from  his  campaigns  erected  a  monument  in  Nine- 
veh (the  so-called  black  obelisk  of  Shalmaneser 
II.,  now  in  the  British  Museum ) ,  on  which, 
among  other  events,  he  depicted  this  tribute  of 
Jehu.  The  latter,  however,  gained  little  by  cyirry- 
ing  favor  with  Assyria.  Syria  again  began  to 
stir  itself  and  assumed  the  offensive  against 
Israel,  and  before  the  end  of  Jehu's  reign  his 
kingdom  was  weakened  on  various  sides,  though 
he  was  able  to  hand  over  the  succession  to  his 
son  Jehoahaz  (q.v. ). 

JEHU.  A  popular  term  for  a  driver,  espe- 
cially for  one  who  drives  rapidly,  derived  from 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  mentioned  in  II.  Kings 
ix.  20. 

JEJU'NUTffi  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  jejunus, 
empty).  The  middle  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, situated  between  the  duodenum  and  the 
ileum,  and  forming  about  one-third  of  the  length 
oi  this  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  post-mortem  exam- 
inations it  is  almost  always  found  empty.  The 
jejunum  is  wider,  more  vascular,  and  of  a  deeper 
color  than  the  ileum;  its  walls  are  also  much 
thicker,  but  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  division 
between  the  two  portions.  The  surface  for  absorp- 
tion is  much  increased  by  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  submucous  tissue,  the  valvules 
conniventes,  which  are  also  present  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  ileum.    See  Digestion. 

JEKTLL,  Doctor.  See  Strange  Case  of 
Db.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

JELALABAD,  je-lii'ia-bad',  or  JALALA- 
BAD.    A  town  of  Afghanistan,  75  miles  east  of 


Kabul,  on  the  Kabul  River,  near  the  Khyber 
Pass  (Map:  Afghanistan,  F  3).  Its  defenses 
were  destroyed  at  the  British  evacuation  of  Af- 
ghanistan in  1842.  The  town  occupies  a  very 
strong  natural  position,  and  is  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  Population, 
about  3000.  The  place  was  heroically  defended 
by  Sir  Robert  Sale  against  the  Afghans  in  1842. 

JELF,  William  Edward  (1811-75).  An  Eng- 
lish divine  and  classical  scholar,  son  of  Sir  James 
Jelf,  of  Gloucestershire,  and  brother  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ard William  Jelf.  He  was  born  at  Gloucester, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  From  1846  to  1848  he  was  one  of  the 
Whitehall  preachers,  and  in  1857  gave  the  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  before  the  university.  His  most 
important  publication  was  his  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  Language,  chiefly  from  the  German  of 
Raphael  Kuhner  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1842-45;  4th 
ed.  1860),  which  was  considered  a  marked  im- 
provement on  all  earlier  Greek  grammars  in  the 
English  language. 

JELLACHICH  DE  BUZIM,  yeFli-ch^ch  de 
bTJo^tsem,  Joseph,  Count  (1801-59).  Ban  of 
Croatia.  He  was  born  at  Peterwardein,  in  Sla- 
vonia,  October  16,  1801.  His  father,  the  descend- 
ant of  an  old  Croatian  family,  was  a  general 
in  the  Austrian  service  and  attained  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  Turkish  and  Napoleonic  wars. 
Joseph  Jellachich,  after  several  years  of  service 
on  the  Turkish  frontier,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  and  skill,  became  colonel 
of  the  first  border  regiment  of  Croatia.  In  1848 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Fredinand 
general  and  Ban  or  Governor  of  Croatia,  and 
as  such  he  headed  the  movement  of  the  Southern 
Slavs  of  Hungary  against  Magyar  domination. 
He  was  urged  on  in  this  course  by  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  which  saw  in  him  a  convenient  instru- 
ment for  checking  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Hungary.  In  September,  1848,  Jellachich 
invaded  Hungary  with  a  powerful  army  and 
advanced  upon  Budapest.  He  was  repulsed  at 
Pakozd  (September  29th),  but  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  Windischgratz  before  Vienna,  and  de- 
feated Perczel  at  Moor  (December  29th).  He 
suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Kis-Hegyes,  and 
after  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle returned  to  Agram  as  Ban.  He  was  made  a 
count  in  1855,  and  died  at  Agram,  May  19,  1859. 
He  published  a  volume  of  poems,  among  them 
military  songs  which  became  popular. 

JELLINEK,  yeFli-ngk,  Adolf  (1821-93).  An 
Austrian  Jewish  theologian,  born  at  Drslawitz, 
and  educated  at  Prague  and  Leipzig.  He  was 
a  rabbi  in  Leipzig,  and,  after  1857,  in  Vienna, 
where  he  founded  a  school  for  the  study  of  the 
Talmud.  A  famous  preacher,  he  wrote:  Sefat 
Chachamhim,  explaining  Persian  and  Arabic 
words  in  the  Talmud  (1846-47);  Beitrdge  zur 
Geschichte  der  Kabbala  (1851-52);  Auswahl 
kabbalistischer  Mystik  (1852)  ;  Thomas  von 
Aquino  in  der  jildischen  Litteratur  (1853)  ;  Phi- 
losophie  und  Kabbala  (1854)  ;  Der  judische 
Stamm  (1809);  Der  jildische  Stamm  in  nicht- 
jiidischen  Sprichwortern  (1881-85)  ;  and,  in  He- 
brew, a  collection  of  essays,  Kontresim  (1877- 
84). 

JELLINEK,  Georg  (1851  —  ).  A  German 
jurist,  son  of  Adolf  Jellinek.  He  was  bom  at 
Leipzig,  and  was  educated  there,  at  Vienna,  and 
at  Heidelberg.    Leaving  the  employ  of  the  Axis- 
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trian  Government  in  1879,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  legal  faculty  at  Vienna,  then  at  Basel 
(1889),  aiid  in  1891  at  Heidelberg.  Among  his 
works  are:  Die  socialethische  liedeutung  von 
Kecht,  Unrecht  und  Utrafe  (1878);  Die  Lehre 
ton  den  Staatenierbindungen  (1882);  Oester- 
reich-Ungam  und  Rumanien  in  der  Donaufrage 
(1884);  System  der  aubjektiven  offentlichen 
Rechte  ( 1892)  ;  Adam  in  der  Staatalehre  (1893)  ; 
Das  Recht  d*r  ilinoritiiten  (1898);  and  Das 
Recht  des  modemen  Staates  (1900  et  seq.). 

JEUjYBT,  Mbs.  a  sham  philanthropist  in 
Dickens's  BUak  House. 

JELLY-FISH.  The  popular  name  for  any  of 
the  free-swimming  medusoid  or  ctenophoran 
ecelenterates  (q.v.).  The  name  is  obviously 
applicable  because  of  the  transparent  gelatinous 
material  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  body. 
In  a  stricter  sense  the  name  is  applied  only  to 
the  larger  medusae,  such  as  those  of  the  genera 
Aurelia.  C>'anea,  etc.,  which  are  frequently  cast 
up  on  sea-beaches.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  external  form  and  beauty  are  generally 
obliterated  and  the  animal  is  literally  only  a 
mass  of  jelly.  This  has  the  general  form  of  a 
saucer,  or  concave  disk,  whence  the  name  'Dis- 
cophora'  has  been  applied  to  the  group — from 
the  under  side  of  which  hang  the  pendent  feeding 
and  reproductive  organs.  Consult  for  the  jelly- 
fishes  of  the  eastern  American  coast,  A.  Agassiz, 
"North  American  Acalepha"  (containing  an  ex- 
tensive bibliography),  in  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (Cam- 
bridge, 1865).  See  Ctexophora:  Medusa;  Si- 
PHOXOPHORA ;  and  Colored  Plate  of  Medusa. 

JEMAPPES,  zhc-map'.  A  town  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Hainault,  Belgium,  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  Mons  (Map:  Belgium.  B  4).  It  has 
glass-works,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  extensive 
coal-mines.  Population,  in  1900,  12,778. 
Jemappes  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  won  here 
by  46.000  French,  under  Dumouriez,  over  the 
Austrians.  26.000  in  number,  under  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Teschen,  November  6,  1792.  The  French 
troops,  most  of  them  raw  volunteers,  were  sent 
in  three  columns  against  the  experienced  Aus- 
trian soldiery,  splendidly  posted  on  a  height 
behind  strong  fortifications.  The  French  right, 
after  some  hesitation,  swept  the  enemy  before  it. 
The  centre  met  with  fiercer  opposition,  and  was 
just  giving  way  when  the  future  King  Louis 
Philippe  and  Renard,  a  valet,  sprang  out  of  the 
lines  and  led  them  victoriously  forward.  On  the 
left,  however,  the  young  French  peasants  were 
being  decimated,  and  were  yielding.  Dumouriez 
came  up.  Some  one  began  singing  the  Marseil- 
laise. The  soldiers  caught  the  strain.  They 
rushed  forward  once  more,  and  hurled  the  Aus- 
trians from  their  position.  This  first  great 
victory  of  the  Republic  gave  it  the  possession  of 
Belgium,  and  inspired  it  with  confidence  and 
courage. 

JEMEZ,  Ha'mis.  A  Pueblo  village  of  Ta- 
fioan  stock,  situated  on  Jemez  River,  a  western 
affluent  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  35  miles  west- 
ward from  Santa  F§,  New  Mexico.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  peaceable  and  self-supporting,  raising 
annually  about  2500  bushels  of  wheat  and  15,000 
bushels  of  com.  besides  other  vegetables.  Popu- 
lation, about  450.    See  also  Pueblo. 

JENA,  ya'ni.  A  famous  university  town  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  Gfer- 


raany,  situated  amid  precipitous  hills  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saale,  ten  milea  southeast  of  Weimar 
(Map:  Germany,  D  3).  The  old  moats  en- 
circling the  town  have  been  replaced  by  fine 
promenades  with  monumrats  of  famous  scientists. 
There  are  in  the  city  many  tablets  in  honor  of 
men  who  have  been  associated  with  the  univer- 
sity— Fichte,  Schiller,  Amdt,  Hegel,  Schelling, 
etc.  Jena  also  has  memories  of  Luther.  The  old 
castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Saxe- 
Jena,  in  which  Goethe  more  than  once  sojourned, 
contains  many  collections  belonging  to  the  uni- 
versity. (See  Jexa,  Uxi\"ebsity  of.)  The 
educational  institutions  comprise  also  a  g3rmna- 
slum,  a  number  of  other  secondary  schools,  and 
scientific  organizations.  The  industries  are  of 
little  importance.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
optical  instruments.  Jena  has  all  the  modem 
municipal  improvements.  The  environs  are  pleas- 
ant, but  not  remarkable.  ITie  Lichtenhainer  beer, 
made  in  the  vicinitv.  is  famous.  Population,  in 
1890,  13,449;  in  1900,  20,686,  chiefly  Protestant. 
Jena  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  great  battle 
(October  14,  1806),  in  which  about  65.000  Prus- 
sians under  Prince  Hohenlohe  were  completely 
defeated  by  nearly  100,000  French  under  Napo- 
leon. The  battle  of  Auerstadt  was  fought  on  the 
same  day. 

JENA,  UxivEBSiTY  OF.  A  Gferman  imiversity 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  gymnasium  or  high 
school  founded  by  John  Frederic,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  about  1547,  as  a  centre  of  Protestant 
teaching.  It  was  authorized  by  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  as  a  university  in  1558,  and  soon 
became  famous.  Its  most  flourishing  period  was 
under  the  patronage  of  Duke  Charles  Augustus, 
from  1787  to  1807.  Among  the  famous  names 
connected  with  the  university  are  those  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Oken  in  philosophy,  Schil- 
ler, who  lectured  here  in  history  for  ten  years, 
the  brothers  Schlegel,  ^'oss.  Fries,  and  Krause. 
Much  of  its  distinction  in  recent  times  has  been 
in  biology,  philosophy,  and  theology.  The  uni- 
versity had  in  1901  some  800  students.  Its  budget 
is  about  475,000  marks.  The  library  contains 
200,000  volumes,  100.000  dissertations,  and  900 
volumes  of  MSS.  The  influential  Litteraturzeitung 
fur  Deutschland  (1785-1874)  was  issued  from 
Jena  for  nearly  a  century. 

JENATSCH,  ya'natch,  Geobg.  or  Jubg  (1596- 
1639).  A  Swiss  soldier  and  leader  in  the  party 
strifes  of  Switzerland  during  the  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  He  was  bom  at  Samaden, 
studied  theology  at  Zurich,  and  became  a  Protes- 
tant pastor  at  Veltlin  and  leader  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  Grisons.  In  1621  he  killed  Planta.  a 
leader  of  the  Spanish  and  Catholic  sympathizers, 
and  so  put  himself  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the 
Patriotic  Party.  After  the  entry  of  the  Aus- 
trians he  was  forced  to  leave  Grisons.  and  served 
under  Mansfield  and  under  the  Duke  de  Rohan. 
\Mien  Rohan  did  not  fulfill  the  wishes  of  the 
Patriotic  Party,  Jenatsch  turned  Catholic  and  en- 
tered the  Austrian  and  later  the  Spanish  service. 
He  was  murdered  at  a  banquet  by  Planta's  fol- 
lowers. Jenatsch  is  portrayed  in  K.  F.  Meyer's 
historical  novel  Georg  Jenatsch  (Davos,  1894) 
and  Dierauer  (Saint  Gallen.  1896). 

JENCSES,  jgnks,  Joseph  (1656-1740).  A 
colonial  CJovemor  of  Rhode  Island,  bom  at  Paw- 
tucket.  He  was  a  surveyor  and  acted  for  Rhode 
Island   in  the  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts 
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boundary,  and.  later  served  Massachusetts  in  her 
disputes  with  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  In 
1721  he  went  to  England  to  bring  the  boundary 
question  before  the  King.  After  many  years 
in  the  Legislature  and  ten  years'  service  as 
Deputy  Governor,  he  was  elected  Governor 
(1727).  In  this  capacity  he  vetoed  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  paper  money.  He  refused 
reelection  in  1732.  According  to  story,  Jenckes 
was  seven  feet  in  height,  and  splendidly  built. 

JENCKES,  Thomas  Allen  (1818-75).  An 
American  legislator  and  lawyer,  born  at  Cumber- 
land, R.  I.,  and  educated  at  Brown  University. 
He  attained  prominence  at  the  Rhode  Island  bar ; 
was  Government  counsel  in  the  suits  against  the 
Credit  Mobilier  and  was  engaged  in  patent  cases, 
especially  those  on  the  Sickles  and  Corliss  steam- 
engine  and  the  rubber  patents  of  Day  and  Good- 
year. He  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
State  Government  during  Dorr's  rebellion  ( 1842)  ; 
became'  secretary  of  the  Governor's  Council; 
served  in  both  bodies  of  the  State  Legislature; 
and  practically  unaided  carried  his  point  (Peck- 
ham  vs.  Burrows)  that  the  Legislature  could  or- 
der a  new  trial.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  by 
the  Republican  Party  in  1862,  and  served  until 
1871.  He  introduced  the  general  bankrupt  law 
of  1867,  as  well  as  important  bills  for  the  re- 
vision of  copyright  and  patent  statutes.  His 
name  is  especially  identified  wdth  efforts  for  the 
reform  of  the  civil  service.  In  1868  he  prepared 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  civil  service  of  other 
coimtries,  and  by  speeches  and  reports  he  pro- 
moted the  passage  of  the  law  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  reform.  Consult  first  report  of  the 
United  States  Civil-Service  Commission    (1884). 

JENGHIS  KHAN,  jen''glz  Kiin.  See  Gen- 
ghis Khan. 

JEN'KIN,  Henrietta  Camilla  (Jackson) 
(c.1807-85).  An  English  novelist,  born  in  Ja- 
maica. She  married  Charles  Jenkin,  a  British 
naval  oflScer,  in  1832.  Afterwards  she  lived  in 
Paris,  Genoa,  and  Edinburgh.  Her  novels  con- 
lain  faithful  and  lively  descriptions  of  character. 
They  include:  Violet  Banks,  and  Its>  Inmates 
(1858);  Cousin  Stella  (1859);  Who  Breaks, 
Pays  (1861);  Skirmishincf  (1862);  Once  and 
Again  (1865),  Two  French  Marriages  (1868,  re- 
printed in  New  York  as  A  Psyche  of  To-Day, 
1868)  ;  Madame  de  Bauprcs  (1869)  ;  Within  an 
Ace  (1869)  ;  and  Jupiter's  Daughters  (1874). 

JENKIN,  Henry  Charles  Fleeming  (1833- 
85).  An  English  engineer  and  electrician.  He 
was  born  at  Stowting  Court,  Kent,  England,  and, 
after  being  instructed  at  a  number  of  educational 
institutions,  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Genoa  as  Master  of  Arts  in  1850.  While  engaged 
in  electrical  engineering  connected  with  cable  test- 
ing and  laying,  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir 
William  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Kelvin,  and 
later  a  partnership  was  established,  and  many 
important  cables  were  laid  under  their  direc- 
tion. In  addition  to  his  work'  in  telegraph  and 
cable  engineering,  Jenkin  was  also  associated 
with  Sir  William  Thomson  and  C.  F.  Varley  in 
the  invention  and  construction  of  electrical  in- 
struments. At  Sir  William's  suggestion  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  British  Association  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine practical  electrical  units,  and  prepared  a 
number-  of   important   reports    on   this    subject. 


He  also  devised  the  system  of  telpherage  for  the 
transportation  of  goods  from  place  to  place,  and 
was  interested  in  questions  of  mechanical  and 
civil  engineering,  as  well  as  electrical  matters.  In 
1865  he  became  professor  of  engineering  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  and  in  1868  he  accepted  a 
call  to  a  similar  chair  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1865 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  in  1879  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  larger 
part  of  his  many  scientific  papers  appearing  in 
the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  these  two 
societies.  He  was  an  LL.D  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, and  was  a  man  of  letters  and  broad  in- 
formation, as  well  as  a  successful  scientist.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  sanitary  reform, 
and  organized  societies  for  this  purpose  in  Edin- 
burgh and  elsewhere.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
successful  work  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(1873).  His  Papers,  Literary,  Scientific,  etc., 
edited  by  Sidney  Colvin  and  J.  A.  Ewing,  with 
a  memoir  by  R.  L.  Stevenson,  were  published  in 
1887. 

JEN'KINS,  Charles  Jones  (1805-83).  An 
American  statesman  and  jurist,  born  in  Beaufort 
District,  S.  C,  and  educated  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  and  Union  College.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  in  1830,  served  a 
short  term  as  Attorney-General,  and  was  in  the 
(icorgia  House  from  1836  to  1850  as  leader  of 
his  party  and  as  Speaker.  Although  he  was  a 
Democrat,  he  supported  Harrison  (1840)  and 
Clay  (1844).  Jenkins  was  chairman  of  the  State 
Convention  which,  in  the  'Platform  of  1850,' 
threatened  secession;  in  the  same  year  he  refused 
the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  He  was  State 
Senator  from  1856  to  1860,  and  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  1860  to  1865;  was  elected 
provisional  Governor  in  1865;  served  until  1868; 
and  was  president  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1877.  Consult  Jones,  Life  of  C.  J.  Jenkins 
(Augusta,  Ga.,  1884). 

JENKINS,  Edw^vrd  (1838—).  An  Anglo- 
Indian  lawyer,  politician,  and  author,  born  at 
Bangalore,  India.  He  was  educated  at  the  McGill 
University  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  studied  law  at  Lincoln'a  Inn,  London, 
M'here  he  was  admitted  barrister  in  1864.  He 
acquired  a  lucrative  colonial  practice;  was  coun- 
sel for  the  coolies  on  the  Demerara  Coolie  Com- 
mission in  1870;  was  agent-general  for  Canada 
in  1874-76;  and  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Copyright  in  1876-77.  After  an 
unsuccessful  contest  as  a  Liberal  candidate  for 
Truro  in  1870,  he  represented  Dundee  in  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Liberal  interest  from  1874  to  1880; 
but  as  an  Independent  Liberal  and  Imperialist, 
and  later  as  a  Conservative,  failed  in  his  can- 
vasses for  Edinburgh  in  1881,  and  for  Dundee 
in  1885  and  in  1896.  He  has  been  a  prolific 
political  and  miscellaneous  essayist,  and  as  a 
novelist  produced  several  works,  of  which  Ginx's 
Bahy,  His  Birth  and  Misfortunes  (1870),  pub- 
lished anonymously,  was  his  first  success.  Among 
his  later  writings  are:  Lord  Bantam  (2  vols., 
1871)  ;  Barney  Geoghegan,  M.P.,  and  Borne  Rule 
at  Saint  Stephen's  "(1872)  ;  Little  Hodge  (1872), 
which  had  a  great  vogue;  The  Devil's  Chain 
(1876)  ;  Lutchmee  and  Dilloo:  A  Study  of  West 
Indian  Life  (3  vols.,  1877)  ;  The  Captain's  Cabin: 
A   Christmas  Yarn   (1877);   The  Russo-Turkish 
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War:  Janua,  or  the  Double-Faced  Ministry 
(1877);  Jobaon'n  Enemies  (3  vols.,  1870-82); 
Lisa  Lena  (2  vols.,  1880)  ;  A  Paladin  of  Finance 
(1882)  ;  A  Week  of  Passion,  or  the  Dilemma  of 
Mr.  George  Barton  the  Younger  (3  vols.,  1884)  ; 
and  .1  Secret  of  Two  Lives  (1886). 

JENKINS,  TiiOB.NTOX  Alexandeb  (1811- 
93).  All  American  naval  oflicer.  He  was  born  in 
Virginia,  and  entered  the  United  States  'S&vy  in 
1828  as  a  midshipman.  He  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  the  service,  and  rose  to  be  rear- 
admiral  in  1870,  retiring  from  active  duties  in 
1873.  He  served  with  the  Mediterranean,  Afri- 
can, and  North  and  South  Atlantic  squadrons 
until  1845,  when  he  was  deputed  to  investigate 
the  lighthouse  systems  of  Europe.  Out  of  this 
investigation  grew  the  law  of  1852,  framed  by 
Jenkins,  under  which  the  Lighthouse  Board  has 
been  ever  since  administered.  After  serving 
on  the  coast  of  South  America  and  in  Central 
-America,  and  in  Mexico  during  the  war  with  that 
country,  Jenkins  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in 
1862,  and  did  good  service  during  the  Civil  War. 
He  had  an  important  post  at  the  battle  of  Mobile 
Bay,  and  was  highly  commended  in  the  report 
of  Admiral  Farragut.  In  1865  he  was  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation;  1869-71.  naval  secre- 
tary of  the  Lighthouse  Board;  1871-73,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Elast  India  Squadron.  In  1876 
Jenkins  had  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Department  in  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition at  Philadelphia. 

JEN'KINSON,  Charles  and  Robert,  first  and 
second  Earls  of  Liverpool.     See  Lh'ERPOOL. 

JENKINS'S  EAB,  War  of.  The  popular 
name  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  Great 
Britain  in  1739,  caused  by  the  complaint  •  of 
Robert  Jenkins,  an  English  ship-captain,  that 
he  had  lost  an  ear  and  had  undergone  other 
tortures  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
outbreak  was  swallowed  up  in  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession. 

JENKS,  Edward  (1861  —  ).  An  English  pro- 
fessor of  law,  bom  at  Clapham.  Surrey. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  University,  and 
was  lecturer  there  in  1888-89.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Australia,  where  he  was  dean  of  the 
Law  Faculty  in  Melbourne  University  for  two 
years,  returning  to  be  professor  in  the  Liverpool 
College,  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford  as  reader 
in  English  law,  and  political  science  lecturer 
at  Balliol.  His  works  include  a  History  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  (1896)  ;  Laic  and  Politics 
in  the  Middle  Aqes  (1897)  ;  and  A  Short  History 
of  Politics  (1900). 

JENKS,  Jeremiah  Whipple  (185(5 — ).  An 
American  political  economist  and  etlucator,  born 
at  Saint  Clair,  Mich.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1878;  studied  for  several 
years  in  Germany,  taking  his  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Halle  in  1885,  and  after  his  re- 
turn studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  taught  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  at  Mount 
Morris  College  for  a  time:  was  professor  of  po- 
litical science  and  English  literature  at  Knox 
College  from  1886  to  1889:  held  the  chair  of 
political  economy  and  social  science  at  Indiana 
University  in  1889-91 ;  and  in  1891  became  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  and  politics  at  Cor- 
nell University.  In  1899-1901  he  was  the  expert 
agent  of  the  United  States  Industrial  (Commis- 


sion on  Investigation  of  Trusts  and  Industrial 
Combinations  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
making  a  trip  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  industrial  combinations  there;  was  for 
a  time  consulting  expert  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  on  the  subject  of  trusts 
and  industrial  combinations;  visited  Egypt, 
India.  Burma,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  and 
the  Philippines  in  1902  as  a  special  commis- 
sioner of  the  War  Department,  investigating  ques- 
tions of  currency  and  internal  taxation,  labor, 
and  police;  and  in  1903,  at  the  request  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  went  to  Mexico  to  advise 
with  the  ilexican  Minister  of  Finance  concern- 
ing an  important  change  proposed  in  the  currency 
system  of  that  country.  Besides  numerous  maga- 
zine articles,  his  publications  include:  Henry  C. 
Carey  als  Xationalokonom  (1885);  The  Trust 
Problem  (1900,  3d  ed.  1902)  ;  vols.  i..  ii.,  xviii. 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission: 
Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations  (1900), 
published  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor;  and  Report  on  Certain  Economic  Ques- 
tions in  the  English  and  Dutch  Colonies  in  the 
Orient  (1902),  published  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  War  Department. 

JENKS,  Joseph  (?-1683).  An  American 
colonial  inventor,  bom  of  Welsh  parentage  in 
Hammersmith,  London,  England.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  a  founder  and  machinist,  and  emigrated 
to  Ma.ssachusetts  Bay  about  1(545.  In  the  same 
year  he  settled  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  a  little 
later  he  became  superintendent  of  an  iron-foun- 
dry— the  first  to  be  established  in  America. 
Jcnks  himself  was  the  first  founder  in  iron  and 
brass  of  whom  there  is  any  record  in  the  Colonies. 
He  had  considerable  ability  as  an  inventor,  and 
to  him,  on  May  6,  1646,  the  GSeneral  Court  of 
Massachusetts  granted  a  patent  for  'an  engine 
for  mills  to  go  by  water,'  the  first  recorded 
American  patent.  I^ter  Jenks  was  granted 
patents  for  scythes,  saws,  and  other  edged  tools. 
In  1652  he  made  the  dies  for  the  new  colonial 
coinage,  among  the  coins  struck  from  his  dies 
being  the  famous  'pine- tree'  shilling.  In  1654  he 
contracted  with  the  selectmen  of  Boston  to  con- 
struct 'an  engine  to  carry  water  in  case  of  fires.* 
Consult:  I^wis  and  Xewhall,  History  of  Lynn 
(Boston.  1865). 

JENKS,  TCDOR  (1857—).  An  American 
writer.  He  was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1878,  and  from  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1880,  and,  after  seven  years'  practice 
at  the  New  York  bar,  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  Saint  Xicholas  Magazine  (1887).  He  wrote 
many  juveniles — some  humorous  and  some  in- 
structive— as  well  as  humorous  verse,  such  as: 
Century  World's  Fair  Book  (1893);  Imagino- 
tions  (1894);  The  Boys'  Book  of  Exploration 
(1900)  ;    and  Galopoff,  the  Talking  Pony  (1901). 

JENKS,  WnxiAM  (1778-1866).  A  Congrega- 
tional clergyman.  He  was  bom  at  Newton. 
!Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1797,  and  served 
as  pastor  at  Bath,  Me.,  1805-17.  He  was 
also  a  chaplain  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  pro- 
fes.sor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Bowdoin  College. 
In  l'»26  he  went  to  Boston,  and  there  played  a 
prominent  part  as  pastor,  philanthropist  (espe- 
cially as  the  friend  of  sailors),  and  scholar.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society  and  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Worcester,  Mass.    He  published  The  Compre- 
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hensive  Commentary  of  the  Holy  Bible  (1834), 
of  which  it  is  said  120,000  volumes  were  sold; 
also  an  Explanatory  Bible  Atlas  and  Scripture 
Gazetteer   (1849). 

JEN'NER,  Edward  (1749-1823).  An  English 
physician,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  smallpox.  He  was  born  at  Berkeley 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  his  father  was  vicar. 
With  a  view  to  his  entrance  into  the  medical 
profession,  young  Jenner  was  apprenticed  to 
Daniel  Ludlow  of  Sodbury,  to  learn  surgery  and 
pharmacy.  In  1770  he  went  to  London  and  be- 
came a  student  at  Saint  George's  Hospital,  and 
was  a  resident,  for  two  years,  in  the  family  of 
John  Hunter.  Under  Hunter's  recommendation, 
young  Jenner  received  the  appointment  to  prepare 
and  arrange  the  specimens  of  fauna  and  flora 
brought  home  by  Captain  Cook  from  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery  in  1771.  Jenner's  success 
in  this  matter  led  to  his  being  offered  the  po- 
sition of  naturalist  of  Cook's  second  expedition, 
which  he  declined.  He  preferred  life  in  a 
village,  and  became  a  country  surgeon  in  Berke- 
ley, devoting  the  time  not  required  by  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  to  ornithology,  botany,  and 
mineralogy.  Jenner  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  suggest  that  angina  pectoris  is  due  to 
hardening  of  the  coronary  arteries.  He  also  de- 
scribed the  implication  of  the  heart  in  eases  of 
rheumatism,  of  which  he  was  probably  the  discov- 
erer. Jenner's  treatise  on  ophthalmia  has  never 
been  published.  In  1792  he  was  invested  with 
the  degree  of  M.D.  by  the  University  of  Saint 
Andrews,  Scotland. 

The  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  power  of  vac- 
cination, on  which  Jenner's  fame  chiefly  rests, 
was  communicated  to  Edward  Gardner  in  1780. 
Jenner  had  given  much  thought  and  time  to  the 
study  of  smallpox,  cowpox,  and  swinepox,  and  the 
development  of  the  two  latter  diseases  when  com- 
municated to  man.  He  at  first  considered  cow- 
pox  to  be  caused  by  the  contagion  of  'grease,'  a 
hoof  disease  of  horses.  In  conversation  with 
Hunter  in  1770,  he  had  suggested  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  prophylactic  power  of  cowpox.  A 
dread  of  disappointment  influenced  him  to 
spend  many  years  in  observation  and  investiga- 
tion before  promulgating  his  discovery.  He  in- 
oculated his  son  with  swinepox,  and  ascertained 
that  the  boy  was  proof  against  smallpox.  Jenner 
performed  his  first  public  inoculation  with  vac- 
cine on  May  14,  1796.  After  passing  through  the 
disease  of  vaccinia,  the  patient  was  exposed  to 
smallpox  by  having  its  virus  introduced  into  his 
arms,  but  without  effect.  Subsequent  experi- 
ments yielded  similar  results.  In  1798  he  pub- 
lished the  paper  on  vaccination,  detailing  the 
whole  matter  and  stating  his  belief  and  his 
proofs.  In  the  same  year  he  visited  London,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  assertions; 
but  he  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  any  one  to 
submit  to  vaccination,  and  was  bitterly  attacked 
by  both  physicians  and  clergymen.  In  one  year, 
however,  a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place,  and 
a  large  number  of  leading  physicians  in  the 
capital  city  declared,  over  their  signatures,  their 
confidence  in  vaccination,  and  the  day  was  won. 
Jenner's  high  principle  and  pure  motives  were 
shown  in  his  refusal  to  accept  the  suggestion  of 
Cline,  of  Saint  Thomas's  Hospital,  to  the  effect  that 
he  should  settle  in  London,  where  Cline  promised 
him  £10,000  a  year  as  a  result  of  his  practice. 
Jenner  gave  almost  his  entire  time  to  the  demon- 


stration and  defense  of  his  discovery,  and  his 
practice  was  nearly  annihilated.  A  petition  to 
Parliament  by  his  friends  resulted  in  a  vote  of 
£10,000  to  Jenner  in  1802,  and  he  received  a 
second  grant  of  £20,000  in  1807.  Yet  inoculation, 
iu  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  deaths  resulted 
from  it,  was  continued  at  the  Smallpox  Hospital 
in  London  till  1822.  In  1811  Jenner  received  a 
diamond  ring  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  as  a 
token  of  her  admiration.  She  had  the  first  child 
vaccinated  in  Russia  named  'Vaccinoff,'  and 
pensioned  it  for  life.  Jenner  was  named  the  first 
Honorary  Associate  of  the  Physical  Society  of 
Guy's;  he  was  elected  mayor  of  his  native  town; 
he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Dublin  and 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  he  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh;  Oxford  granted  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine;  the  naval  physicians  and 
surgeons  presented  a  gold  medal  to  the  discoverer, 
upon  the  adoption  of  vaccination  in  the  British 
Army  and  Navy.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination.  The  Hindus  and  the  Chi- 
nese followed  the  example.  In  the  East,  the 
appreciation  of  Jenner's  labors  and  achievements 
was  shown  in  public  subscriptions  of  £4000  from 
Bengal,  £2000  from  Bombay,  and  £1383  from 
Madras.  A  statue  of  Jenner  was  placed  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral  as  a  result  of  a  public  sub- 
scription, and  in  1858  a  statue  was  erected  in 
London.  In  1815,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Jenner  retired  to  Berkeley,  where  he  died  of  apo- 
plexy. 

Among  Jenner's  published  works  are :  "On  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Cuckoo,"  in  Philosophical 
Transactions  (1788);  "A  Process  for  Preparing 
Pure  Emetic  Tartar,"  ibid.  (1793)  ;  Inquiry  into 
the  Cause  and  Effect  of  the  Variolce  Vaccince 
(1798);  Farther  Observations  on  the  Variolce 
Vaccince  (1799);  A  Continuation  of  Facts  and 
Observations  Relative  to  Variolce  Vaccince 
(1800)  ;  A  Complete  Statement  of  Facts  and  Ob- 
servations Relative  to  the  Co-w-Pock  (1800)  ;  On 
the  Origin  of  Vaccine  Inoculation  ( 1801 )  ;  On  the 
Varieties  and  Modifications  of  the  Vaccine  Pus- 
tule, Occasioned  by  an  Herpetic  State  of  the  Skin 
(1804);  "Observations  on  the  Distemper  in 
Dogs,"  in  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  (1809)  ;  "Two  Cases  of  Smallpox  Infec- 
tion, Communicated  to  the  Foetus  in  Utero,"  ibid. 
(1809)  ;  A  Letter  to  C.  H.  Parry,  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Artificial  Eruptions  in  Certain  Diseases 
Incidental  to  the  Human  Body  (1822).  Consult 
Baron,  Life  of  Jenner  (2  vols.,  London,  1838). 
See  Vaccination. 

JENNER,  Sir  William  (1815-98).  An  Eng- 
lish physician  and  surgeon,  born  at  Chatham. 
He  graduated  M.R.C.S.  at  University  College, 
London,  in  1837,  and  M.D.  in  1844,  and  in  1852 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians. In  1847,  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  he  commenced  his  minute 
observations  on  a  thousand  cases  of  fever,  which 
resulted  in  the  absolute  dift'erentiation  of  'typhus' 
and  'typhoid,'  an  achievement  which  established 
his  fame.  Their  dissimilarity  as  'continued  fever' 
had  already  been  noticed,  but  was  not  confirmed 
until  the  publication  of  Jenner's  conclusions. 
From  1849  he  was  professor  of  pathological  anat- 
omy at  University  College,  and  assistant  physi- 
cian of  the  College  Hospital,  becoming  physician 
in  1854.    He  resigned  in  1876,  became  a  consult- 
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ing  physician  three  years  later,  was  named  physi- 
cian in  ordinarj'  to  the  royal  family  in  18til, 
and  attended  the  Prince  Consort  in  his  last  ill- 
ness. In  ISGS  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  in 
1872  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  for  his 
services  during  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  publications  include:  On  the  Identity  and 
Son-Identity  of  Typhoid  Fever  (1850)  ;  the  Gul- 
stonian  Lectures  on  Acute  Specific  Diseases 
(1853);  Diphtheria,  Its  Symptoms  and  Treat- 
ment ( 1861 )  ;  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Fevers 
and  Diphtheria  (1893);  and  Clinical  Lectures 
and  Essays  on  Rickets,  Tuberculosis,  Abdominal 
Tumours  and  Other  Subjects  (1895). 

JENNET  (OF.  genette,  Sp.  ginete,  nag,  horse- 
man, probably  from  Ar.  Zanata,  name  of  a  Bar- 
bary  tribe  famed  for  its  cavalrj-).  A  breed  of 
Spanish  horses,  which  originated  in  the  Middle 
Ages  from  a  cross  between  an  Arabian  stallion 
and  a  native  mare.  They  were  widely  celebrated 
for  speed  and  grace,  having  much  of  the  high- 
stepping  action  of  the  barb,  and  are  believed  to 
have  contributed  much  to  improve  the  stock  of 
Northern  Europe  about  the  sixteenth  century. 

JEN'NINGS,  Lons  Johx  (1836-93).  An 
Anglo-American  journalist,  editor,  and  author, 
bom  in  London.  In  1860  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  London  Times,  and  in  1863  went  as  its  special 
correspondent  to  India,  for  a  period  acting  as 
editor  of  the  Times  of  India.  After  1865  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  (Tharles  Mackay  as  the  Times  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  States.  In  1867  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Madeline  Henriques  of  New  York,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  that  city.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  editorship  of  the  Xeic  York  Times, 
and  his  tenure  of  that  oflSce  was  marked  by  his 
scathing  and  dauntless  ejqwsure  of  the  malprac- 
tices in  the  municipal  government  of  New  York, 
which  resulted  in  the  prosecution  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  chief  members  of  the  Tweed  Ring. 
In  1876  he  returned  to  England  and  engaged  in 
various  literarj-  pursuits  and  in  politics,  being 
elected  Conservative  member  for  Stockport  in 
1885  and  1886.  His  published  works  include: 
Eighty  Tears  of  Republican  Government  in  the 
Inited  States  (1868);  Field  Paths  and  Green 
Lanes:  Being  Country  Walks  Chiefly  in  Surrey 
and  Sussex  (1877);  Rambles  Among  the  Hills 
in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  and  the  South  Doicns 
(1880)  ;  Tfce  J/i77ionaire,  a  .Yore J  (3  vols.,  1883)  ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone:  A  Study  (1887). 

JENNINGS,  Samxtx  (?-1708).  An  English 
Quaker,  famous  as  a  preacher  and  legislator  in 
America.  He  emigrated  from  Buckinghamshire 
to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1680,  and  three  years 
later,  having  previously  acted  as  deputy,  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  West  Jersey,  but  afterwards 
became  a  judge  in  Philadelphia.  There  he  mixed 
in  the  controversies  of  the  day,  and  when  George 
Keith  made  a  schism  in  the  Quaker  camp,  it  was 
Jennings  who  denounced  him  and  upheld  the 
action  of  his  American  co-religionists  at  the 
notable  trial  in  London  (1694).  Upon  his  return 
to  America  he  asain  made  his  home  in  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  but  frequently  went  on  preaching  tours 
through  the  Quaker  districts  of  the  other  Col- 
onies. He  became  Speaker  of  the  local  House  and 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  recall  of  the 
unpopular  British  Governor,  Lord  Combury,  and 
in  establishing  order  in  the  civil  government  of 
West  Jersey. 


JEN'NINOS,  Sabah,  Duchess  of  ilarlborough 
(lGGO-1744;.  Wife  of  John  Churchill,  Duke  of 
Marlborough  (q.v.).  She  wa«  bom  May  29,  1660, 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Jennings.  She  entered 
the  househohl  of  Mary  of  Modena,  the  second 
Duchess  of  York,  while  still  young,  and  became 
an  attendant  of  the  Princ-ess  Anne  (later  Queen 
Anne).  Anne  was  an  amiable  but  weak  woman, 
and  she  was  soon  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  beautiful  and  imperious  Sarah  Jennings. 
About  1676  John  Churchill  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  they  were  married  two  years  later.  By 
her  influence  over  Anne  she  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  her  hiisband's  career;  but  this  was  also 
cut  short  by  her  quarrels  with  Queen  Anne, 
arising  through  the  favor  the  latter  showed  to 
Mrs.  Masham  (q.v.).  About  the  b^inning  of 
1711  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  dismissed 
from  all  her  offices.  -  Thereafter  her  life  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  a  series  of  quarrels  and 
lawsuits  with  friends  and  relatives.  She  died 
October  18,  1744.  There  is  an  interesting  cor- 
respondence in  existence  which  she  and  Queen 
Anne  carried  on  under  the  pseudonyms  of  Mrs. 
Freeman  and  Mrs.  Morley,  respectively.  Con- 
sult Murray.  Letters  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough (London,  1875). 

JENSEN,  ygn's^,  Adolf  (1837-79).  A  Ger- 
man song  composer,  bom  in  Konigsberg.  He 
studied  a  short  time  under  Ehlert  and  Marpurg, 
but  was  chiefly  self-taught.  He  traveled  and 
taught  in  Russia  to  secure  funds  for  further 
study,  and  after  his  return  was  conductor  at  the 
Posen  City  Theatre.  He  lived  in  Copenhagen  for 
two  years  in  order  to  be  near  Niels  Gade,  after 
vhich  he  returned  to  Konigsberg.  From  1866  to 
1868  he  taught  at  Tausig's  school  in  Berlin. 
While  here  his  health  gradually  failed,  compel- 
ling him  to  retire  to  Dresden,  then  to  Gratz,  and 
finally  to  Baden-Baden,  where  he  died  of  con- 
sumption. He  was  a  gifted  and  poetical  writer 
of  Lieder  in  the  genre  of  Schumann  and  Franz, 
and  ranks  little  below  those  composers.  His  pub- 
lished songs,  which  have  been  very  successful  in 
the  United  States,  number  about  1*60,  and  include 
Dor  Ungenannten,  six  love  songs  after  Geibel; 
six  Liebeslieder ;  Dolorosa,  six  poems  by  Cha- 
misso;  Gaudeamus,  twelve  songs  for  bass;  and 
some  instrumental  music,  especially  for  the  piano. 
His  unfinished  opera,  Turandot,  was  completed 
by  W.  Kienzl. 

JENSEN,  Peter  (1861—).  A  German  Ori- 
erlalist,  bom  in  Bordeaux.  He  devoted'  himself 
to  the  study  of  Semitic  and  Hittite  archaeology 
and  became  professor  of  Semitic  philology  at  the 
University  of  Marburg.  Among  his  publications 
are  Ko»mologie  der  Babylonier  (1890)  and  Eit- 
titer  und  Armenier   (1898). 

JENSEN,  WiuiEiJtf  (1837—).  A  German 
novelist,  bom  at  Heiligenhafen  in  Holstein. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Kiel.  Wurzbui^.  and 
Breslau.  and  lived  later  at  Munich  and  Stutt- 
gart, where  he  edited,  from  1868.  the  SchtcHbische 
Volkszeitung :  at  Flensburg,  where  he  edited  the 
Xorddeutsche  Zei7 imp  (1869-72)  ;  at  Kiel,  at  Frei- 
burg in  Breisgau.  and,  after  1888,  in  Munich. 
His  earlier  stories,  for  instance  Die  braune  Erica 
(1868)  and  Eddystone  (1872),  were  prose  idyls 
admirable  in  their  descriptions  of  country  scenes. 
Urban  and  higher  social  life  then  attracted  him, 
and  with  In  der  Fremde  (1887)  he  seemed  to  be 
emulatinff   the    French    Bourget.      Later  he   re- 
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turned  to  his  earlier  manner,  e.g.  in  Im  Zwing 
und  Bann  (1892),  a  story  of  the  Black  Forest, 
scenes  from  which  he  described  admirably  in  the 
well-illustrated  Der  Hchwarzwald  (3d  ed.,  Berlin, 
1901).  His  work  is  characterized  by  original- 
ity of  fancy  and  emotional  scenic  description. 
Jensen  published  the  poems  Vom  Morgen  zum 
Abend  and  Gesammelte  Gedichte  (1897).  His 
books,  which  contain  several  dramas,  numbered 
in  1902  sixty-five  volumes. 

JENYNS,  jen'inz,  Soame  (1704-87).  An 
English  author.  He  was  born  in  London,  and  was 
educated  at  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but 
left  before  he  had  completed  his  course.  He  first 
attracted  attention  by  writing,  shortly  after 
leaving  Cambridge,  a  poem  entitled  The  Art  of 
Dancing  (1727).  He  sat  almost  continuously  in 
Parliament  from  1742  to  1780,  and  in  1755  was 
appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
A  man  of  wealth  and  leisure,  he  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  literary  people,  and  acquired  a 
reputation,  wholly  undeserved,  as  a  wit  and 
writer.  The  metaphysical  speculations,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  work  consisted,  were 
absurdly  shallow  and  illogical;  and  his  style, 
although  considered  by  many  critics  during  his 
life  as  a  model  of  elegance  and  lucidity,  was 
wordy  and  turgid.  Contemporary  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  not  by  any  means  unanimously  in  his 
favor,  and  his  book  entitled  A  Free  Enquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil  (1757)  was  the 
subject  of  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  most  scathing 
and  brilliant  criticisms  in  the  Literary  Magazine. 
His  best  known  work  was  his  Vieiv  of  the  Internal 
Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion  (177G),  which 
reached  a  tenth  edition  by  1795,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  several  Continental  langviages.  He  also 
published  a  collection  of  Poems  (1752)  ;  Disquisi- 
tions on  t^everal  Subjects  (1782)  ;  and  Thoughts- 
on  Parliamentary  Reform  (1784).  His  collected 
Works  were  published  in  1790. 

JEOPABDY  (from  OF.  jeu  parti,  divided 
game,  even  cliance,  ML.  jocus  partitus,  even 
chance,  from  Lat.  jocus,  jest,  game,  and  partitus, 
p.p.  of  partire,  to  divide,  from  pars,  part ;  in- 
fluenced by  popular  etymology  with  OF.,  Fr.  jeu 
perdu,  lost  game).  In  law,  peril  incurred  by 
legal  process.  The  fifth  amendment  to  our 
Federal  Constitution  declares  that  no  person 
shall  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb.  A  similar  pro- 
vision is  found  in  our  various  State  constitutions. 
Like  most  of  our  constitutional  guarantees  of 
protection  to  the  individual,  this  is  biit  a  re- 
enactment  of  a  common-law  rule ;  one  which  was 
enforceable  under  the  plea  of  autrefoit  acquit 
(q.v.).  It  is  said  that  the  phrase  'jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb'  referred  originally  to  the  hazard 
of  a  party  to  a  trial  by  battle  ( q.v. ) .  At  pres- 
ent, however,  it  denotes  the  risk  imposed  upon 
one  who  is  subjected  to  a  strictly  criminal  prose- 
cution. The  constitutional  provision  does  not 
apply  to  a  defendant  in  a  civil  action. 

As  to  the  question,  at  what  stage  of  a  criminal 
prosecution  the  accused  is  put  in  jeopardy  to 
which  he  shall  not  be  subjected  a  second  time, 
the  answers  are  not  uniform.  The  great  weight 
of  authority  supports  the  view  that  "a  person 
is  in  jeopardy  when  he  is  put  upon  trial,  before 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  upon  an  in- 
dictment (q.v.)  or  information  (q.v.),  which  is 
sufficient  in   form   and   substance   to   sustain   a 


conviction,  and  a  jury  has  been  impaneled  and 
sworn  to  try  him."  He  then  stands  before  the 
jurors  as  his  judges,  and  if  he  is  charged  with  a 
capital  crime,  his  life  is  in  their  hands.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  he  is  acquitted  by  them,  or  if  they 
are  discharged  by  tlie  court  without  his  consent, 
excejit  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  such  as  the 
sickness  or  death  of  a  juror,  the  constitutional 
provision  applies,  and  he  is  not  liable  to  a  second 
prosecution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  or  the  indictment 
were  fatally  defective,  or  if  the  prisoner,  after 
conviction,  secured  its  reversal,  the  provision 
does  not  protect  him  from  another  trial.  Con- 
sult Cooley,  General  Principles  of  Constitutional 
Law  (Boston,  1900). 

JEPHSON,  jef 'son,  Robert  (1736-1803).  An 
Irish  poet  and  j^laywright,  who  was  a  soldier  in 
early  life.  He  rose  to  be  an  infantry  captain,  but 
retired  on  half  pay  about  1703,  and  lived  for  the 
four  following  years  in  England,  where  he  be- 
came friendly  with  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  Johnson, 
Burke,  Reynolds,  Townshend,  Burney,  and  other 
liglits  in  the  literary,  dramatic,  and  artistic  firma- 
ment. He  was  always  popular  because  of  his 
Irish  wit  and  social  temperament ;  his  plays  were 
successfully  produced  in  London,  and  after  his 
return  to  Dublin  he  was  master  of  the  viceregal 
horse  for  many  years  and  member  of  the  national 
Parliament  (1793).  His  tragedies  are:  Braganza 
(Drury  Lane,  1775)  ;  The  Laio  of  Lombardy 
(1779)  ;  The  Count  of  Narbonne  (Covent  Garden, 
1781)  ;  Julia,  or  the  Italian  Lover  (Drury  Lane, 
1787)  ;  Conspiracy  (Drury  Lane,  1796)  ;  and  his 
comic  operas,  The  Hotel,  or  the  Servant  with  Two 
Masters  (1784)  ;  Campaign,  or  Love  in  the  East 
Indies  (Covent  Garden,  1785)  ;  and  the  farce  Txco 
Strings  to  Your  Bow  (Covent  Garden,  1791). 
He  published  also  in  verse  Roman  Portraits 
(1794),  and  a  satire  on  the  French  Revolution 
called  The  Confessions  of  Jacques  Baptiste  Cou- 
tcau  (1794). 

JEPH'THAH    (Ileb.  Yiphthah,  he,  i.e.  Yah- 

weh,  opens,  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  'grants 
victory').  A  Gileadite,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Israel.  The  story  of  his  career,  according  to 
Judges  xi.-xii.,  is  as  follows:  He  was  a  bastard, 
and,  being  driven  from  home  by  his  brothers, 
became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  brigands.  When 
the  Ammonites  oppressed  Israel,  the  Gileadites 
appealed  to  Jcphthah  for  aid.  He  rebuked  them 
for  coming  to  him  only  because  in  distress,  but 
agreed  to  help  them  on  condition  that,  if  success- 
ful, he  should  remain  their  leader.  Accordingly 
he  went  forth  to  battle  against  the  Ammonites, 
first  vowing  to  offer  to  Yahweh  in  case  of  success 
whatever  should  come  to  meet  him  from  the  door 
of  his  house  on  his  return.  He  overcame  the 
Ammonites,  routing  them  entirely.  On  his  return 
home  his  daughter,  his  only  child,  came  forth  out 
of  the  house,  the  first  one  to  meet  him.  Being  told 
of  her  father's  vow  she  agreed  to  its  fulfillment, 
and  Jephthah  "did  with  her  according  to  his 
vow"  (Judges  xi.  39).  Her  fate  was  afterwards 
bewailed  by  the  daughters  of  Israel  four  days 
every  year'(ib.  39-40).  The  Ephraimites  picked 
a  quarrel  with  Jephthah,  becavise  he  had  not 
asked  them  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Am- 
monites (cf.  Jud.  viii.  1).  A  combat  ensued  and 
Jephthah  was  victorious.  The  story  goes  that, 
Avith  his  Gileadite  forces,  he  held  the  fords 
against  the  Ephraimites  and  put  to  death  every 
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fugitive  who  betrayed  his  Ephraimitic  origin  by 
his  inability  to  pronounce  hi^i  sh  sound,  saying 
•-i!>!>«)leth'  for  'shibboleth.'  Jephthah's  judgeship 
la-ttnl  for  six  years,  and  on  his  death  h&  was 
buried  in  Gilead. 

The  story  of  Jephthah,  when  critically  studied, 
re\eals  a  curious  mixture  of  myth  and  uncertain 
tradition.  By  general  agreement  among  critics, 
the  inter\'iew  between  Jephthah  and  tl»e  King  of 
tl>e  Annnonites  (Judges  xi.  12-28)  is  r^arded  as 
iinhistorit-al,  for  the  surtit-ient  reason  that  the 
>tt  tion  in  question  refers  to  the  Moabites.  In  the 
al-ove  account  of  Jephthah,  therefore,  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  it.  But  there  are  other  prob- 
lems more  difficult  to  solve.  The  account  of  the 
quarrel  of  the  Ephraimites  with  Jephthah  is  so 
similar  to  an  incident  in  the  career  of  Gideon 
(Judges  viii.  1-3)  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  incident  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Jephthah.  The  authenticity  of  the  Shib- 
boleth incident  also  has  been  questioned  by  the 
critics.  The  incident  with  Jephthah's  daughter 
rests  presumably  u|K>n  some  actual  occurrence  of 
child-^iacrifiee ;  but  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  told 
is  an  attempt  to  account  for  a  four  days'  festival 
celebrated  annually  in  Gilead  and  elsewhere  in 
Palestine,  a  feature  of  which  was  weeping  by 
women.  This  festival  is.  without  much  question, 
that  of  Tammuz  (q.v.) — the  young  god  who  is 
slain  by  a  cruel  goddess,  and  for  whom  the  women 
(as  the  official  mourners  in  the  Orient,  ancient 
and  modem)  sing  dirges.  Tliis  festival,  we  know 
from  Ezekiel  (viii.  14) ,  was  observed  by  Hebrews 
till  a  comparatively  late  date.  There  remains 
Jephthah's  conflict  with  the  Ammonites :  and  since 
this  account  contains  an  incident,  as  above  pointed 
out,  which  confuses  iloabites  and  Ammonites,  it 
is  clear  that  the  later  Hebrew  writers  did  not 
have  any  very  definite  knowledge  of  Jephthah's 
career.  His  name  remained  in  the  memory  of  his 
people  as  a  liberator  from  oppression  by  an 
enemy,  but  who  the  enemy  was — whether  Moab- 
ites  or  Ammonites — appears  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. Consult  the  commentaries  on  Judges 
by  iloore  and  Budde.  and  the  Hebrew  histories 
of  Stade.  Guthe,  Wellhausen,  Kittel,  etc. 

JEPHTHAH.  The  last  oratorio  of  Handel 
( 1751 ) .  composed  just  before  his  blindness. 

JEQUTTINHONHA,  zha'k^t^nyo'nyS,  or 
Rio  Grande  do  Belmonte.  A  river  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Brazil,  rising  in  the  Serra  do 
Elspinhaco.  in  the  Province  of  Minas  Geraes,  south- 
west of  the  town  of  Diamantina.  It  flows  north- 
east, falling  into  the  Atlantic  at  Belmonte,  200 
miles  south  of  Bahia  (Map:  Brazil,  J  7).  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  over  500  miles.  The  upper 
course,  flowing  through  a  mountainous  country,  is 
very  rapid  and  forms  a  number  of  cataracts,  one 
of  which,  the  Salto  Grande,  has  been  compare.! 
with  Niagara.  Its  lower  course  is  through  a 
flat  country,  where  it  is  navigable  for  light  ves- 
sels for  about  60  miles. 

J£]&ABEK,  yer-zha'b^k.  Fraxtisek  1 1836- 
93).  A  Bohemian  dramatist  bom  at  Sobotka, 
and  educated  in  theology  and  philolc^y  at  Leit- 
meritz  and  at  Prague.  He  lived  in  the  latter 
city,  where  he  tau«it  school  and  was  prominent 
in  journalism  as  editor  of  Pokrok.  and  in  politics 
as  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Diet  and  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrat.  His  dramas,  all  of  unusual 
technical  merit,  include:  JJnna  (18.58):  Smto- 
pluk    (1859);    Yesclohra    (1861);    Cesfy  verefn- 


cko  min^i  (1866);  Hluiehnik  9t4ko  p4ma 
(1870),  a  powerful  social  play  dealing  with  the 
conflict  between  intellect  and  capital;  tiifn 
Hovika  (1878),  an  historical  play;  and  Z6vi»t 
( 1885),  portraying  Bohemia  in  the  time  of  Podie- 
brad.  He  also  wrote  a  valuable  history  of  early 
romantic  poetry,  Stara  doba  romantick^ko 
bA*Hictci  (1884)'. 

JESBA,  jdr'bA,  or  OESBI.  An  island  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Tuni.s,  Africa,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cabes.  It  lies  very  close  to  the  mainland  and 
occupies  an  area  of  400  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
natives  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  woolen  fabrics. 
Population,  in  1896,  45,000,  consisting  largely 
of  Berbers.  There  are  on  the  island  some  Ro- 
man ranains  and  an  old  Spanish  castle.  The 
chief  town  is  Humt  Suk,  with  a  population  of 
3000.  Jerba  is  the  ancient  Meninx,  the  island  of 
the  lotus-eaters.  It  has  been  occupied  by  the 
French  since  1881. 

XEBBO^A,  or  GERBOA  (from  Ar.  yor&ii', 
flesh  of  the  back  and  loins,  oblique  descending 
muscle  jerboa ;  so  called  from  the  great  muscular 
development  of  the  hind  legs).  A  small  rodent 
of  the  genus  Dipus  and  family  Dipodidie,  related 
to  rats  and  mice,  and  remarkable  for  its  kanga- 
roo-like characterLstics.  (See  Plate  of  Mice  axd 
Jerboas.)  In  true  jerboas  the  fore  legs,  more 
used  as  hands  than  as  feet,  are  very  small  and 
have  five  toes,  while  the  hind  limbs  are  exces- 
sively long  and  strong,  and  have  only  three  toes, 
of  which  the  middle  (Illd)  is  prolonged.  The 
tail  is  long,  cylindrical,  covered  with  short  hair, 
arid  tufted  at  the  end.  The  jerboas  are  inhabi- 
tants of  sandy  deserts  and  wide  grassy  plains  in 
Asia  and  in  E;tstem  Europe  and  North  Africa. 
They  are  burrowing  animals,  nocturnal,  and  feed 
upon  roots,  seeds,  herbage,  insects,  birds'  eggs,  and 
the  like,  and  where  numerous  greatly  damage  the 
grain  crops.  Their  great  legs  enable  them  to 
fiee  from  danger  in  enormous  leaps,  but  when 
undisturbed  they  walk  upright,  one  foot  after 
the  other,  and  do  not  hop  like  a  kangaroo.  They 
hibernate  in  the  colder  countries,  but  do  not  lay 
up  stores  as  do  many  mice.  The  best  known 
species  is  Dipus  JEgypticus,  of  the  North  African 
plains.  It  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long  be- 
sides the   tail,   which   is   longer  than  the  body. 

Another  group  of  jerboas,  principally  Asiatic, 
is  distinguished  by  haiinng  five  toes  on  the  hind 
feet,  and  includes  the  alacdaga  {AJactaga  decu- 
mana),  an  animal  as  large  as  a  rat  and  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  animals  of  the  Kirgheez 
steppes.  Several  lesser  species  of  the  same  genus 
exist,  and  the  areat  Siberian  jumping  rabbit 
of  the  genus  Euchoreutes  is  another  relative. 
Finally,  the  familiar  jumping  mouse  (q.v.)  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  this  family,  as  also 
are  the  rat-like  rodents  of  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia  of  the  genus  Sminthus,  whose  legs  are  all 
of  nearly  equal  length,  and  whose  habits  are 
arboreal.  These  more  regular  forms  are  supposed 
to  have  least  departed  from  the  ancestral  type. 
Consult  Blanford's  books  upon  the  zoole^jy  of 
India,  Persia,  and  Abyssinia. 

XEBDAN,  jer'd'?n.  WixtiAM  (1782-1869).  A 
I.ondon  journalist  of  Scottish  birth.  He  left 
Kelso,  his  native  place,  for  a  writer's  office  in 
F,dinburgh.  but  by  1806  had  gone  to  the  metrop- 
olis  to   engage   in   newspaper   work,   and   made 
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liimself  famous,  a  few  years  later,  as  the  reporter 
who  laid  first  hold  upon  Spencer  Perceval's 
assassin  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  contributor  to  and  editor  of  various 
journals,  and  from  1817  to  1850  was  connected 
with  the  Literary  Gazette,  first  as  editor  and 
shareholder,  then  as  sole  owner  from  1842.  His 
intimate  association  with  the  leading  literary 
men  of  his  time  makes  interesting  reading  of  liis 
reminiscences  and  Autobiography  (4  vols.,  1852- 
53) ,  supplemented  by  Men  I  Have  Known  ( 18G6) . 
Jerdan  helped  to  establish  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  (1821),  and  was  always  popular  with 
his  brother  authors,  who  presented  him  with  a 
testimonial  upon  his  retirement  in  1853,  when 
the  Government  gave  him  a  pension  of  £100. 

JEB'EMI''AD.  A  sarcastic  expression,  applied 
derisively  to  stories  or  speeches  containing  ac- 
counts or  prophecies  of  misfortunes,  either  very 
much  exaggerated  or  purely  imaginary.  Tlie 
term  is  derived  from  the  lamentations  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah   (q.v.). 

JER'EMI''AH  (Heb.  Yirmeyah,  Yirmeyahu, 
Yahweh  casts,  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  'ap- 
points'). One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets. He  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah  and  a  member 
of  a  priestly  family  dwelling  at  Anathoth  near 
Jerusalem.  While  the  earliest  references  to  him 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  not  older  than  the 
second  century  B.C.,  still  it  is  possible,  from  a 
study  of  his  discourses  in  the  book  that  bears 
his  name,  to  follow  the  general  course  of  his 
career.  The  date  of  his  birth  may  be  fixed  ap- 
proximately at  about  B.C.  650,  since  we  know 
that  in  b.c  625  he  came  forward  into  public 
notice.  The  beginning  of  his  activity,  therefore, 
is  almost  coincident  with  the  promulgation  of 
the  Deuteronomic  code  (see  Deuteronomy) 
under  Josiah.  The  adoption  of  this  code  marked 
the  triumph  of  Yahwism.  Jeremiah's  complete 
sympathy  with  this  code,  which  established 
among  other  things  the  centralization  of  Yahweh- 
worship  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  is  indicated 
by  the  numerous  references  to  it  in  the  discourses 
of  the  prophet.  Whether  or  not  there  was  a 
local  cult  at  Anathoth,  to  which  Jeremiah  may 
at  one  time  have  been  attached,  it  is  certain  that 
after  B.C.  620  the  prophet's  home  was  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  that  he  remained  there  till  the  capture 
of  the  city.  Unlike  Habakkuk,  who  hails  the 
new  Chaldean  power  with  joy,  Jeremiah  sees 
in  it  the  instrument  of  Yahweh's  wrath  to  punish 
Judah  as  he  had  punished  Israel.  The  death  of 
Josiah  at  Megiddo  in  608,  which  threw  the 
country  into  confusion,  may  have  led  to  a  reac- 
tion against  the  religious  reforms  instituted  by 
the  King,  and  which  by  his  tragic  death  were 
demonstrated  to  be  futile  in  averting  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Yahweh.  Jeremiah  develops  into  a 
prophet  of  gloom  and  woe,  declaring  that  neither 
prayers  nor  sacrifices  will  avail  to  ward  off  the 
coming  disaster,  and  that  even  the  temple  of 
Yahweh  may  be  wiped  out,  as  a  punishment  for 
the  long  period  of  defection  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  refrain  which  sounds  throughout 
his  discourse  is  'too  late.'  When  the  end  came 
Jeremiah  counseled  submission  to  Babylonian 
authority.  He  deprecated,  as  did  Josiah  (q.v.), 
reliance  upon  Egypt,  and  he  did  not  favor  the 
attempt  of  Zedekiah  to  throw  off  the  Babylonian 
yoke.  In  assuming  this  attitude  Jeremiah  was 
guided    by    his    stern    but    profound    conviction 


that  the  people  of  Yahweh  had  been  guilty  and 
must  suffer  the  consequences.  Naturally  such 
a  position  rendered  him  exceedingly  unpopular. 
He  was  denounced  as  manifesting  lack  of  patriot- 
ism, and  no  doubt  endured  much  suffering  and 
persecution,  even  though  the  accounts  of  his 
martyrdom  were  subsequently  exaggerated.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  B.C.  586  he  went 
to  Egypt,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  statement 
embodied  in  the  editorial  revision  of  his  utter- 
ances  (chap,  xliii.  6,  7). 

JEREMIAH,  Book  of.  The  second  of  the 
foUr  major  prophets.  The  Book  of  Jeremiah, 
while  not  as  complex  in  its  structure  as  that 
of  Isaiah  (q.v.),  nevertheless  is  believed  by 
critics  to  be  a  composite'  production,  consisting 
of  several  independent  series  of  documents  as- 
cribed to  Jeremiah,  which  have  been  combined 
by  a  series  of  editions  into  a  fictitious  unit  by 
ineans  of  historical  narratives  introduced  a's 
illustrations  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  discourses  were  delivered  and  the  conditions 
to  which  they  refer.  In  the  book  itself,  Baruch 
(q.v.)  is  introduced  as  the  secretary  to  whom 
Jeremiah  dictates  discourses  (chap,  xxxvi.,  4 
sqq.),  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that  Baruch  produced  the  Book  of  Jere- 
miah. Indeed,  the  proportion  of  discourses  in 
the  book  that  can  with  definiteness  be  ascribed  to 
Jeremiah  is  not  large,  and  it  is  quite  unlikely 
that  we  have  a  single  discourse  preserved  in  the 
form  in  which  Jeremiah  delivered  it.  In  its 
present  form,  the  book  is  a  compilation  intended 
chiefly  to  illustrate  the  religious  and  political 
conditions  m  Palestine  during  the  last  decades 
of  the  Judean  kingdom.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
narrative  and  prophecies  with  poetical  frag- 
ments, portions  of  psalms,  elegies,  and  gnomic 
poems  interspersed. 

The  compilation  may  be  divided  into  seven 
smaller  collections,  and  it  would  seem  that  each 
of  these  collections  once  had  an  independent 
existence:  (1)  Chapters  i.-xx.;  (2)  xxi.-xxiv.; 
(3)  XXV.,.  xlvi.-li.;  (4)  xxvi.-xxix.j  (5)  xxx.- 
xxxiii.;  (6)  xxxiv.-xxxi.x.,  xlv. ;  (7)  xl.-xliv.  Chap- 
ter Hi.  is  an  appendix  derived  from  II.  Kings 
XXV.  The  compilation  of  none  of  these  collections 
can  be  earlier  than  the  third  century,  for  in  all 
of  them  are  references  to  events  that  carry  us 
ccnsiderably  beyond  the  days  of  Nehemiah.  From 
the  thirtieth  chapter  on,  the  genuinely  Jeremianic 
utterances  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  The 
entire  group  of  oracles  against  the  nations  (chap- 
ters xlvi.-li.)  belongs  to  the  Persian  period,  and 
some  of  the  oracles  may  even  be  as  late  as  the 
Asmoneans.  The  chief  utterances  of  Jeremiah 
are  to  be  found  accordingly  in  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  divisions,  but  in  all  cases  they  have 
been  amplified  and  in  part  adapted  to  later  con- 
ditions. The  aim  of  the  series  of  writers  in  thus 
producing  smaller  or  larger  collections  of  Jere- 
mianic utterances,  with  historical  introductions 
and  with  additions  of  all  kinds,  was  the  same 
that  actuated  the  compilers  who  gradually  pro- 
duced the  Book  of  Isaiah,  namely,  to  furnish 
food  for  religious  thought,  and,  above  all,  con- 
solation to  the  pious  circles  of  the  struggling 
Jewish  community  in  Jerusalem.  The  sufferings 
of  this  community,  first  harassed  by  Persian 
rulers,  and  then  forced  to  submit  to  Greek 
supremacy,  were  looked  upon  as  a  continuous 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  past,  under  the 
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theory  which  had  developed,  that  the  entire 
religious  historj-  from  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
to  the  dtiwnfaU'of  the  two  kingdoms  represented, 
with  few  exceptions,  a  defection  from  the  law 
of  Yahweh  as  given  to  tlie  people  at  Sinai 
through  Moses.  But  it  was  also  held  that  the 
oh-s«>rvance  of  the  law  which  had  been  adopted 
through  the  influence  of  Elzra  and  Nehemiah 
would  surely  stvure  for  the  people  again  the 
favor  of  their  Uod,  and  hence  the  gloomy  pro- 
phecies of  the  past  were  so  shaped  as  to  justify 
this  hope  ajid  a  bright  outlook  for  the  future. 
Jeremiah  naturally  appealed  to  the  pious  writers 
as  a  type  of  the  true  prophet,  uncompromising 
in  his  fidelity  to  Yahweh,  full  of  deep  love  for 
his  people,  and  yet  denouncing  them,  though  with 
a  bleeding  heart.  The  sad  days  that  set  in  soon 
after  Xehemiah's  departure  from  Jerusalem,  and 
continued  almost  without  interruption  till  the 
uprising  of  the  Maccabees,  prompted  the  pious 
to  the  study  of  Jeremiah,  and  it  is  the  result  of 
this  study  in  the  form  peculiar  to  those  days 
that  led  to  the  production  of  Jeremianic  collec- 
tions of  sternly  religious  but  also  consolatory 
discourses — based  in  part  upon  real  or  supposed 
utterances  of  Jeremiah — which,  however,  were 
used  more  in  the  manner  of  texts  requiring  and 
suggesting  amplification  and  interpretation.  The 
Book  of  Jeremiah  is  thus  an  important  source 
for  the  internal  history  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  in  part  for  the  political  history  during  the 
centuries  intervening  between  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah and  the  uprising  of  the  people  against 
(ireek  rule  under  the  lead  of  the  Maccabees. 

BiBLiOGR.\piiY.  Consult  the  commentaries  of 
Ewald,  Keil.Graf.  Payne  Smith,  Giesebrecht.Orel- 
li,  Chevne.  and  Bennett,  and  the  Old  Testament 
Introductions  of  Driver,  Kuenen,  Bleek-Wellhau- 
sen,  Kautzsch,  and  Piepenbring;  also  Duhm.  T/ie- 
ologie  der  Propheten  (Bonn,  1875)  :  ^Marti.  Der 
Prophet  Jeremia  ron  Anatot  (Basel.  1889)  ; 
Chevne,  Jeremiah,  His  Life  and  Times  (London, 
1888). 

JEREMIAH,  Lamentations  of.  The  name 
given  in  the  English  Bible  to  a  short  book  placed 
immediately  after  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah. In  the  Hebrew  it  is  called  'Ekah  CHow,' 
the  first  word),  sometimes  also  Kin^th {^Dirges') , 
and  is  placed  among  the  Hagiographa.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  title  is  Op^vot.  Thrrnoi,  a  translation  of 
Kinoth.  The  book  consists  of  five  chapters,  which 
may  be  designated  as  so  many  elegies  or  dirges 
over  the  desolation  of  the  land,  the  exile  of  the 
people,  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  the 
fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  writer's 
own  woes.  Properly  speaking,  only  chapters  !., 
ii.,  and  iv.  are  dirges,  bewailing  the  death  of 
the  -Jewish  nation.  Chapter  iii.  deals  with  the 
aflSiction  of  the  people,  or  rather  of  the  pious 
section  of  the  community.  Chapter  v.  is  in  the 
form  of  a  prayer.  The  elegies  are  in  poetical 
form,  the  meter  of  the  first  four  being  that  com- 
monly employed  in  dirges  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  Orient — ^the  so-called  Kinah  strain.  Each 
verse  member  is  divided  by  a  caesura  into  two 
unequal  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  the  longer; 
the  second  usually  presents  an  enforcement  of 
the  thought  contained  in  the  first.  This  unequal 
proportion  between  the  two  parts  of  a  verse 
member  gives  to  the  lines  a  'limping*  character. 
In  chapters  i.  and  ii.  the  verses  consist  of  three 
members;  in  chapter  iii.  of  one  member:  in  chap- 
ter iv.  of  two  members.  The  naeter  of  the  fifth 
TOL.  3L-  25. 


poem  consists  of  three-toned  lines.  The  structure 
of  the  elegies  is  very  artificial.  The  first,  second, 
and  fourth  each  contain  twenty-two  verses,  each 
verse  beginning  with  a  different  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  arranged  in  the  usual  order 
except  that  in  i.  and  iv.  the  seventeenth  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  according  to  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment ipe),  precedes  the  sixteenth  [ayin).  Chap- 
ter iii.  follows  the  same  arrangement  as  i.  and  iv. 
multiplied  by  3 — 66  verses  in  all.  Chapter  v. 
contains  twenty-two  verses,  but  their  initial  let- 
ters are  not  in  alphabetic  order. 

The  contents  of  the  five  el^ies  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows :  ( 1 )  Lamentation  over  the 
state  of  Jerusalem  after  the  people  had  been 
carried  captive;  its  sins  acknowledged  as  the  just 
cause  of  its  misfortunes;  Yahweh  approached 
with  penitence  as  the  only  source  of  help.  (2) 
The  destruction  of  the  city,  and  sufferings  of  its 
jieople  lamented ;  false  prophets  condemned ;  Y'ah- 
weh  again  invoked  as  alone  able  to  save.  (3) 
Description  of  the  affliction  of  the  religious  com- 
munity under  the  tvpe  of  a  single  individual,  as 
in  the  songs  of  the  'servant  of  Y'ahweh'  in  Isaiah 
(q.v.).  The  sufferings  are  regarded  as  just  pun- 
ishments, and  the  speaker  expresses  confidence 
in  Y'ahweh's  ultimate  compassion.  (4)  Lamenta- 
tion over  present  conditions  in  contrast  with 
former  prosperity;  all  misfortune  confessed  to 
be  the  result  of  transgression  and  sin.  (5)  A 
final  appeal  to  Yahweh;  the  calamities  of  the 
nation  again  recited:  the  sins  that  caused  them 
penitently  confessed;  and  Y'ahweh  entreated  to 
turn  His  people  back  to  Himself  and  to  renew 
the  blessinjrs  they  had  formerly  enjoyed.  The 
last  verse  contains  a  sentiment  that  was  con- 
sidered to  l)e  of  ill  omen,  and  hence  in  reading 
the  book  it  became  customary  to  repeat  the 
preceding  verse,  which  embodies  the  appeal  for 
a  return  of  divine  grace. 

Concerning  the  authorship  and  date  of  the 
poems,  opinions  are  at  variance.  The  internal 
evidence  is  not  conclusive.  The  tradition  assign- 
ing the  entire  book  to  Jeremiah  may  be  traced 
to  the  Septuagint,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
not  all  manuscripts  contain  this  ascription.  The 
tradition  is  thought  by  some  to  be  based  upon 
the  late  statement  in  II.  Chron.  xxxv.  25  that 
Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  an  elegy  upon  King 
Josiah.  On  the  whole,  modem  scholars  reject 
Jeremiah's  authorship  of  the  book.  But  it  is 
freely  admitted  that  it  shows  influences  of  his 
style  and  thought.  Some  think  that  it  may  be 
the  work  of  a  contemporary  (or  contemporaries). 
Others  assign  a  later  date.  The  compositions 
are  evidently  specimens  of  the  elegiac  literature 
of  the  Hebrews  (or  Jews)  suggested  by  the 
national  catastrophe  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
post-exilic  community,  especially  during  the  first 
century  after  the  return  and  again  under  the 
Seleucidan  rule.  Some  critics  think  that  no 
two  poems  have  the  same  author,  and  the  most 
plausible  arrangement  with  respect  to  date  is 
ii.,  iv.,  i.,  v..  iii.  Chapters  ii.  and  iv.  have  more 
in  common  than  any  of  the  others.  Comparison 
with  sentiments  in  the  Psalms  that  belong  to 
the  later  Persian  period  speaks  in  favor  of  plac- 
ing these  two  chapters  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
a  long  interval  between  ii.  and  iv.  on  the  one  side 
and  i.  and  v.  on  the  other.  Chapter  iii.  may 
belong  to  the  age  of  Greek  supremacy. 

Consult  the  commentaries  of  Ewald,  Nagels- 
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bach,  Keil,  Payne,  Smith,  Cheyne,  Plumptre, 
and  especially  Lohr,  Die  Klagelieder  Jeremias 
(Gottingen,  1891-94).  For  the  metre,  consult 
Budde's  articles  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  alttesta- 
mentliche  Wissenschaft  (1882-94),  and  in  the 
New  World  (March,  1893). 

JEBEMIAH,  SiiOBT  Pbopiiecy  of.  See 
Apocrypha,  section  on  Old  Testament. 

Ji^B^JMIE,  zha'ra'me''.  A  port  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Haiti,  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
southwest  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Haiti,  120 
miles  west  of  Port  au  Prince  ( Map :  West  Indies, 
K  5).  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
elder  Dumas.  It  has  a  poor  harbor.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  United  States  consular  agent,  and 
exports  cocoa.     Population,  5000. 

JEREZ  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  iia'rath  d&  \k 
frdn-ta^ra,  or  Xerez.  A  famous  city  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Cadiz,  Spain,  situated  near  the  River 
Cuadalete,  33  miles  by  rail,  and  14  miles  in  a 
straight  line  northeast  of  Cadiz  (Map:  Spain, 
B  4).  It  is  surrounded  by  extensive  vineyards, 
which  furnish  the  world-famous  sherry  wine. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
old  one  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  Moorish 
walls.  There  are  an  old  Moorish  castle,  several 
theatres,  and  a  bull-ring.  The  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  include  a  high  school,  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  and  agricultvire,  a  literary  and 
scientific  society,  and  a  municipal  library  housed 
in  the  interesting  old  consistorial  palace.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  is  the  convent 
of  La  Cartuja,  considered  the  grandest  architec- 
tural monument  of  the  province ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  fine  gardens,  the  entrance  to  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  large  triumphal  arch.  Among  the  chief 
objects  of  interest  in  the  town  are  the  immense 
wine-cellars  or  hodegas.  in  which  are  stored  large 
casks  of  sherry  and  other  wines,  which  are  ex- 
ported mostly  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  France.  Population,  in  1887,  61,708;  in  1900, 
60,846.  Jerez  was  once  a  Roman  colony,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century.  The  great  battle  in  which 
the  Saracens  overwhelmed  the  Visigoths  was 
fought  here  in  711.  In  1265  it  was  taken  by  Al- 
fonso X.  of  Castile. 

JEREZ  DE  LOS  CABALLEROS,  da  16s  ka'- 
Ba-lya'rds.  A  town  of  Southwestern  Spain  in  the 
Province  of  Badajoz,  15  miles  from  the  Portu- 
guese frontier.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  situated 
among  the  mountains  and  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  orange  groves.  It  has  two  l^eatres,  two  hos- 
pitals, and  a  bull-ring.  There  are  several  flour- 
mills  and  manufactures  of  leather,  soap,  and 
pottery.  Population,  in  1900,  10,095.  The  town 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians.  It  was  captured  from  the  Moors  by 
Alfonso  IX.  of  Le6n,  who  handed  it  over  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  whence  the  name  'Caballeros.' 

JERFALCON".     See  Gyrfalcon. 

JERICHATJ,  ya're-Kou,  Jens  Adolf  (1816- 
83).  A  Danish  sculptor,  born  at  Assens  (Fiinen). 
He  studied  in  his  native  country,  and  then  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Thorwald- 
sen.  After  his  return  he  was  made  professor  at 
the  Academy  of  Copenhagen  (1849).  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  "Hercules  and  Hebe,"  "Penelope," 
"The  Panther  Hunter,"  "Adam  and  Eve  After  the 
Fall,"  "Christ,"  "David,"  and  the  monuments  to 
Oersted  and  Andersen  at  Copenhagen. — His  wife, 
Elizabeth  Baumann    (1819-81),  born  at  War- 


saw, Poland,  was  an  excellent  genre  painter,  and 
their  son,  Harald  (1852-78),  born  at  Copen- 
hagen, a  pupil  of  his  mother  and  afterwards  of 
Benouville  in  Rome,  was  a  landscape  painter  of 
some  note. 

JERICHO,  jer'i-ko.  An  ancient  city  of  Pales- 
tine, about  fifteen  miles  east-northeast  of  Jeru- 
salem. A  Canaanitish  city  existed  here  when 
the  Israelites  entered  Palestine,  and  Joshua  be- 
sieged, captured,  and  destroyed  it.  The  story 
of  the  attack  and  capture  are  given  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  chapters  ii.,  v.-vii.  Judging  from  the 
account  of  the  spoil,  the  city  must  have  been  very 
rich.  Joshua  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a  curse 
upon  whoever  should  rebuild  the  city  (vi.  26), 
which  was  disregarded  in  the  days  of  Ahab  (I. 
Kings  xvi.  34).  King  Zedekiah  was  captured  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  plains  of  Jericho  (II. 
Kings  XXV.  5).  Herod  showed  great  favor  to  the 
town  ( Josephus,  Wars,  i.  21,  9) .  It  was  probably 
not  far  from  Jericho  that  Jesus  was  baptized;  as 
He  passed  through  the  city  on  a  later  occasion  He 
healed  blind  Bartimseus  (Mark  x.  46-52),  and 
it  was  there  that  Zacchseus  climbed  int-o  the  syca- 
more tree  to  see  the  Lord  (Luke  xix.  1-8). 
Vespasian  destroyed  the  city,  but  it  was  rebuilt. 
In  the  fourth  century  there  was  a  bishopric  there. 
After  periods  of  varying  prosperity,  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  town  sank  into  decay.  Jericho  was 
situated  in  an  extremely  fruitful  district,  yield- 
ing figs,  grapes,  balsam,  honey,  etc.  Josephus 
and  Strabo  speak  of  it  in  enthusiastic  terms.  It 
is  not  certain,  however,  that  the  reference  to  it 
as  the  city  of  palm-trees  ( Deut.  xxxiv.  3 ;  II. 
Chron.  xxviii.  15)  is  correct.  It  is  represented 
to-day  by  a  miserable  village  of  scarcely  300  in- 
habitants, called  Er-Riha.  This  village,  how- 
ever, is  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  biblical  city, 
which  is  represented  by  a  mound  still  unexca- 
vated  called  Tell  es-Sultan,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant.  Near  this  mound  is  a  copious 
spring,  Ain  es-Sultan,  which  is  pointed  out  as 
the  water  healed  by  Elisha  (II.  Kings  ii.  19-22). 
The  hill  Karantal  northwest  of  the  village  is  the 
traditional  place  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus. 
There  are  many  hermits'  caves  and  chapels  there. 
Numerous  ruins  supposed  to  belong  to  Roman 
times  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Er-Riha. 
Consult  George  Adam  Smith,  Historical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Holy  Land   (London,  1897). 

JERICHO,  ROSE  OF.  A  Syrian  cruciferous 
plant.    See  Rose  of  Jericho. 

JERKED  BEEF  (Chilean  charqui,  dried 
beef).  Beef  preserved  by  drying  in  the  sun.  It 
is  of  Chilean  origin,  although  now  made  in  large 
quantities  in  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  other 
parts  of  South  America,  where  the  vast  droves 
of  cattle  on  the  prairies  are  available  for  the 
purpose. 

JERKER.    The  river  chub.    See  Chub. 

JER'OBO'AM  I.  (Heb.  YaraVam,  probably 
Amm  fights).  The  first  king  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel  (c.937-915  B.C.).  He  was  the  son  of  Nebat 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  had  charge,  under 
King  Solomon,  of  the  house  of  Joseph.  He  con- 
spired against  Solomon,  but  failed  in  his  venture, 
and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Egypt  (I.  Kings  xi, 
26-40).  The  details  of  the  movement,  which  was 
probably  instigated  by  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
north  under  Judean  rule,  are  not  furnished. 
The  incident  of  the  prophet  Ahijah  (I.  Kings  xi. 
29-39)    is  thought  by  critics  to  be  a  legendary 
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embellishment.  On  the  death  of  Solomon,  Jerobo- 
am returneti  from  Eyjpt  and  took  the  lead  in 
another  revolt  at  Shetliem.  Formal  demands 
were  made  of  Kehuboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  to 
reduce  the  taxes  and  otherwise  change  the  policy 
adopted  by  his  father.  Rehoboam  naturally  re- 
fusetl.  and  the  northern  tril)C  seceded,  Jeroboam 
becoming  King  of  Israel  (I.  Kings  xii.  2-20). 
Wars  between  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam  and  his 
successor,  Abijam,  were  frequent  (I.  Kings  xiv. 
30;  XV.  7).  The  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings, 
writing  from  the  exilic  point  of  view,  which  rec- 
ognizetl  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the  only  le- 
gitimate centre  of  Yahw^h-worship,  represents 
.Jerol)oam  as  fearing  defection  if  the  people  con- 
tinued to  journey  to  Jerusalem  for  worship,  and 
for  this  reason  he  set  up  a  cult  of  his  own  at 
Bethel,  and  at  Dan  (I.  Kings  xii.  26-33).  It  is 
the  opinion  of  scholars  at  present,  however,  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  idea  of  centralization  of 
worship  in  one  place  did  not  exist  at  this  time, 
and  the  northern  tribes  naturally  recognized 
Bethel  and  Dan  (q.v.)  as  they  did  other  sanctu- 
aries of  the  north  as  suitable  places  of  worship. 
At  these  places  a  yearly  han'est  festival  was 
celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth 
month,  and  Yahweh  was  worshiped  under  the 
form  of  a  golden  or  gilded  image  of  a  bull.  See 
GoLDEX  Calf. 

JEBOBOAM  H.  King  of  Israel  (c.782-741 
B.C.).  He  was  the  son  of  Joash  or  Jehoash, 
third  King  of  the  Jehu  d\-nasty.  The  account 
of  his  reign  (II.  Kings  xiv.' 23-29)  is  exceedingly 
brief,  but  shows  that  he  was  a  warrior  who  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  prestige  of  his  kingdom 
and  regaining  from  the  ruler  of  Aram  regions 
lost  by  his  predecessors.  Whether,  however,  he 
actually  secured  control  of  Damascus  and  Ha- 
math.  as  is  stated,  is  doubtful.  If  he  did  so, 
it  must  have  been  with  the  help  and  connivance  of 
Assyria.  Tlie  ministry  of  Amos  and  Hosea  falls 
in  Jeroboam's  reign,  which  must  in  every  respect 
have  been  an  eventful  one. 

JEBOME',  Jebomx  Kxapka  (1859—).  An 
English  humorist,  bom  at  Walsall,  Staffordshire, 
May  2,  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the  Philological 
School,  Marylebone.  As  a  young  man  he  was  for 
a  time  a  clerk  in  a  railroad  office,  and  later  an 
actor  at  Astley's  Theatre,  London,  and  in  the 
provincial  cities.  He  subsequently  became  in  turn 
a  journalist,  a  teacher,  a  shorthand  writer,  and  a 
lawyer's  clerk.  A  brief  account  of  his  experi- 
ences on  the  stage  he  gave  in  On  the  Stage — and 
Off  (1888),  followed  a  year  later  by  Stage 
Land,  dealing  with  the  conventions  of  the  drama. 
His  connection  with  the  theatre  enabled  him 
to  write  .several  good  comedies  and  farces:  Bar- 
bara (1886);  Sunset  (1888);  Wood  Barrow 
Farm  (1891)  ;  Seir  Lamps  for  Old  (1890)  ;  Mac 
Haggis  (1897);  Miss  Hobbs  (1900>.  Among 
his  clever  essays  and  sketch (  -  r  -'  rt  stories 
are  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idk  1st  series 

1889:  2d  series  1898)  ;  Three  Mm  ,n  a  Boat,  his 
most  humorous  production  (1889)  ;  Xorel  Sotes, 
a  brilliant  satire  on  the  motives  of  fiction  ( 1893)  ; 
Diary  of  a  Pilgrimage,  sketches  of  an  excursion 
to  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play  (1891); 
John  Ingerfield,  and  Other  Stories  (1893); 
Sketches  in  Larendar  (1897);  Observations  of 
Henry  {1901)  ;  Paul  Kelver  (1902). 

JEBOME  (Lat.  Hieronymus,  from  Gk.  'Iep<i- 
rvfiot,    Hieronymos),    Saixt     (c.340-420).      The 


most  learned  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Latin 
Church.  H's  full  name  was  Sophronius  Euaebius 
Hieronymus,  and  he  was  l)orn  in  Stridon,  a  town 
on  the  border  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  Pros- 
per of  Aquitania  gives  331  as  the  year  of  hia 
birth,  but  that  is  probably  too  early.  Among  bis 
eminent  contemporaries  were  Ambrose  and  Au- 
gustine. His  parents  were  persons  of  prominence 
and  of  property.  Jerome  was  educated  in  Rome, 
under  the  rhetorician  .'Elius  Donatus,  where  his 
tastes  foretold  the  scholar;  be  began  to  gather  a 
library  by  copying  manuscripts  for  himself. 
Here  also  he  received  baptism.  His  strictly  the- 
ological studies  were  begun  in  Treves,  and  con- 
tinued in  Aquileia,  where  he  had  Rufinus  as  a 
comrade  and  friend.  Traveling  in  the  East, 
Jerome  fell  sick  (in  Syria),  and  passed  through 
a  religious  experience  in  which  he  was  led  to 
adopt  the  ascetic  life.  He  saw  a  vision,  and  heard 
a  voice  saying,  "Thou  art  not  a  Christian,  but  a 
Ciceronian!"  This  he  took  as  a  divine  rebuke 
of  his  fondness  for  the  classics,  and  he  resolved 
henceforth  to  abandon  secular  literature  alto- 
gether. But  his  writings  show  that  he  never 
really  shook  off  the  influence  of  his  classical 
training.  .Terome's  hermit  life  began  in  374,  in 
the  desert  of  Chalcis  (the  Syrian  Thebais),  where 
he  studied  Hebrew  with  a  converted  Jew.  After 
visiting  Antioch  and  Ccmstantinople,  where  he 
met  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Jerome  spent  three 
years  in  Rome  (382-385),  in  close  association 
with  Pope  Damasus,  at  whose  wish  he  conunenced 
his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Latin. 
During  these  years  he  became  acquainted  with 
certain  noble  Christian  ladies,  especially  Marcella 
and  Paula,  who  were  devoted  to  the  Church  and 
aided  it  with  their  wealth.  Paula  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Eustochium,  accompanied  Jerome  to  the 
East,  where  they  settled  at  Bethlehem  (386). 
Here  Paula  built  a  monastery  for  men,  over  which 
Jerome  presided,  and  cloisters  for  women,  which 
were  under  her  own  direction.  Jerome  spent  the 
remaining  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  here,  en- 
gaged in  study  and  writing,  in  the  practice  of 
asceticism,  and  in  theological  controversies. 

Jerome's  life  and  work  illustrate  the  combi- 
nation and  conflict  of  pagan  and  ascetic  Chris- 
tian ideas,  so  common  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
has  been  described  as  a  precursor  of  the  Human- 
ists, but  this  takes  into  account  only  one  side  of 
his  character.  He  was  also  an  exponent  of  the 
monastic  ideal  and  the  theological  controversial- 
ist, and  in  the  latter  character  sometimes  dis- 
played an  extreme  asperity.  For  the  history 
of  his  age,  Jerome's  numerous  writings  are  of 
the  highest  value.  His  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible,  far  superior  to  any  of  the  Latin  versions 
which  preceded  it,  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Vul- 
gate. ( See  Bible.  )  He  also  wrote  commentaries 
on  several  books  of  the  Bible.  His  work  entitled 
Illustrious  Men  ("De  Viris  Illustribus"),  written 
in  392.  is  a  series  of  135  short  biographies  of 
Christian  leaders,  beginning  with  Saint  Peter  and 
ending  with  Jerome  himself.  It  was  largely  com- 
piled from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius. 
He  translated  and  continued  Eusebius's  Chronicle. 
( See  ErsEBius  of  C.ts area.  )  ilore  than  a  hun- 
dred of  his  Letters  have  been  preserved,  in  which 
many  varj-ing  topics  are  discussed  in  a  very  in- 
teresting and  lively  way.  This  collection  was 
much  read  throughout  the  iliddle  Ages.  Among 
his  ascetic  treatises  the  Twenty-second  Epistle, 
addressed  to  Eustochium,  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
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mous.  Other  similar  treatises  are  the  lives  of 
Paul  of  Thebes,  of  Saint  Hilarion,  and  of  Mal- 
chus,  and  the  bitter  polemics  against  Jovinian 
and  Vigilantius.  Jerome  became  involved  in 
warm  disputes  with  his  old  friend  Rufinus — over 
the  theology  of  Origen — with  Augustine,  and  with 
the  Pelagians  (q.v.).  The  violence  of  these  con- 
troversies has  sometimes  so  repelled  his  readers 
that  they  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  Jerome's 
profound  learning  and  to  his  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  scholarship. 

Jerome's  works  Avere  first  edited  bv  Erasmus, 
(9  vols.,  Basel,  1516-20).  The  best  edition  is 
by  Vallarsi  (11  vols.,  \erona,  1734-42;  Venice, 
1706-72;  reprinted  by  Migne  in  Patrol.  Lat.,  vols. 
xxii.-xxx. ).  The  best  edition  of  the  De  Viris 
Illustribus  is  by  Richardson,  in  Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungen,  vol.  xiv.  (Leipzig,  1896).  An  Eng- 
lish translation  of  his  principal  works  is  in  The 
Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fa- 
thers, edited  by  Schaff  and  Wace,  vols.  iii.  and  vi. 
(New  York,  1892  et  seq.).  In  general  consult: 
Ebert,  Geschichte  der  Litteratur  des  Mittelalters 
(Leipzig,  1889)  ;  Dill,  Roman  Society  in  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Western  Empire  (London,  1899)  ; 
Glover,  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Fourth  Century 
(Cambridge,  1901)  ;  Bardenhewer,  Patrologie 
(Freiburg,  1901), 

JEROME  OF  PR  AGUE  (  ?-1416).  The  asso- 
ciate of  John  Huss.  He  was  born  at  Prague  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  After 
attending  the  university  of  his  native  town,  he 
continued  his  studies  at  .  Oxford,  Heidelberg, 
Cologne,  and  Paris.  He  took  his  master's  degree 
at  Paris,  and  taught  there  and  also  at  Cologne. 
After  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  he  returned  to 
Prague  in  1407,  and  began  to  introduce  the  writ- 
ings and  opinions  of  Wiclif  in  his  native  land. 
His  reputation  for  learning  was  so  great  that 
his  advice  was  taken  by  Ladislas  II.,  King  of 
Poland,  with  respect  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
University  of  Cracow  in  1410.  He  entered  with 
his  whole  soul  into  the  contest  carried  on  by  his 
friend  Huss,  but  Avith  more  zeal  than  judgment. 
He  publicly  trampled  the  relics  under  his  feet, 
committed  to  prison  the  monks  who  did  not  share 
his  opinions,  and  even  ordered  one  of  them  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Moldau.  When  Huss  was  ar- 
rested at  Constance  Jerome  hastened  to  defend 
him;  but  not  receiving  a  safe-conduct,  for  which 
he  had  applied,  set  out  to  return  to  Prague.  He 
was  arrested  at  Hirschau,  April,  1415,  and  con- 
veyed in  chains  to  Constance.  Here  he  was  cast 
into  a  dungeon  and  placed  on  trial.  After  some 
months'  imprisonment  he  recanted  his  opinions, 
September,  1415,  but  in  May,  1416.  abjured  his 
recantation  with  horror,  and  was  burned  at  the 
stake,  Mav  30th.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
Heller  (Liibeck,  1835),  and,  with  that  of  Huss, 
by  Becker  (Nordingen,  1858).  See  Huss,  John; 
Constance,  Council  of. 

JERROLD,  jer'old,  Douglas  William  (1803- 
57) .  An  English  humorist,  bom  in  London,  Janu- 
ary 3,  1803.  His  father  was  a  theatrical  manager 
for  several  years  at  Sheerness,  in  Kent.  Though 
Douglas  was  there  sent  to  school,  he  mostly  edu- 
cated himself,  reading,  as  time  went  on,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  the  English  dramatists.  In 
emergencies  the  boy  appeared  on  the  stage.  He 
took  a  child's  part  in  The  Stranger,  and  acted  in 
The  Painter  of  Ghent  in  1835,  and  played  Master 
Stephen  in  Every  Man  in  His  Humour  in  1845; 
but  he   disliked   acting.      In    1813   he   was   ap- 


pointed midshipman  in  the  royal  navy.  After  the 
Napoleonic  wars  he  found  employment  in  Lon- 
don as  a  printer's  apprentice  and  as  compositor. 
After  some  success  at  dramatic  criticism,  he  be- 
gan writing  for  the  stage.  His  first  comedy,  More 
Frightened  than  Hurt,  written  in  1818,  was  well 
received  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  in  1821.  Beau 
Nash,  a  three-act  comedy  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  gambler  Richard  Nash  (q.v.),  was  played 
at  the  Haymarket  and  published  in  1825.  But 
his  great  success  was  Black-Eyed  Susan,  which 
ran  for  three  hundred  nights  at  the  Surrey  The- 
atre in  1829.  Thereafter  he  wrote  many  comedies 
and  farces,  among  which  are  Time  Works  Won- 
ders and  The  Bubbles  of  a  Day.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  contributing  essays  and  sketches  to  the 
magazines,  from  which  he  made  a  collection.  Men 
of  Character  (1838).  In  1841  he  joined  the  staff 
of  PuncTi-,  where  first  appeared  the  popular  Caudle 
Lectures.  After  several  moderately  successful 
periodicals  of  his  own,  as  the  Shilling  Magazine 
(1845-48),  he  became  in  1852  editor  of  Lloyd's 
Weekly  Newspaper,  which  soon  gained  public 
favor.  He  wrote  several  novels  and  tales,  among 
which  are  The  Story  of  a  Feather  (1844)  and 
The  Chronicles  of  Clovernook  (184G).  He  died 
at  Kilburn  Priory,  June  8,  1857.  Though  not  a 
great  writer,  Jerrold  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
wits  of  his  time.  Consult  Life  and  Remains  of 
Douglas  Jerrold,  by  his  son,  W.  B.  Jerrold  (Lon- 
don, 1859). 

JERROLD,  William  Blanciiard  (1826-84). 
An  English  journalist  and  author,  eldest  son  of 
Douglas  Jerrold.  He  was  born  in  London,  De- 
cember 23,  1826.  He  studied  art  and  did  some 
good  work  in  illustration,  but  defective  sight 
compelled  liim  to  abandon  his  profession  for 
literature.  He  w^rote  considerably  for  his  father's 
papers  and  for  other  journals  and  periodicals. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1857,  he  became 
editor  of  Lloyd's  Weekly,  a  position  that  he  held 
till  his  death,  March  10,  1884.  In  this  paper 
Jerrold  advocated  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  During  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States  he  took  the  side  of  the  North.  He  also 
had  a  leading  hand  in  founding  the  International 
Copyright  Association,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent. He  wrote  four  successful  comedies  and 
farces,  of  which  the  best  known  is  Cool  as  a  Cu- 
cumber, produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  1851. 
Of  his  several  novels,  TJp  and  Down  in  the  World 
(1863)  was  most  read.  Two  solid  works  from 
his  pen  are  Life  and  Remains  of  Douglas  Jerrold 
(1859)  and  Life  of  Napoleon  III.  (4  vols.,  1874- 
82). 

JER'SEY.  The  largest  and  southernmost  of 
the  Channel  Islands  (q.v.),  lying  12  miles  off  the 
coast  of  France  (Map:  France,  D  2).  It  is  of 
oblong  form,  11  miles  long,  4  to  6  miles  wide, 
with  an  area  of  45  square  miles.  It  has  a  bold 
and  lofty  northern  coast,  with  picturesque  rocky 
inlets,  and  slopes  to  the  south,  east,  and  west, 
where  it  is  indented  by  large  open,  sandy  bays. 
The  interior  is  mostly  table-land,  well  wooded, 
especially  in  the  valleys  along  the  many  winding 
streams  which  intersect  the  island.  Jersey  is 
divided  into  12  parishes.  The  principal  town, 
Saint  Helier  (q.v.),  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Gorey  village  and  harbor  on  the  east,  dominated 
by  the  imposing  mediopval  castle  of  Mont  Orgueil ; 
and  on  the  west  with  the  small,  neat  town  of 
Paint  Aubin,  the  line  also  extending  to  the  Cor- 
bi&re,    the    southwest    extremity   of   the    island. 
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where  is  a  notable  lighthouse.  A  fine  panoramic 
view  of  the  inland  is  obtaiued  from  L&  Hougue 
Bie,  or  Prince's  Tower,  a  building  raised  on  a 
prehistoric  tumulus.  Jersey  is  famous  for  its 
breed  of  cattle.  The  island  gave  its  name  to  New 
Jersey  in  IGW.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States 
consular  agent.  Population,  in  1891,  54,518;  in 
1901,  52,7^.  Consult  Xoury,  G^logie  de  Jersey 
(Paris.  1887). 

JEBSEY,  The.  The  hulk  of  a  64-gun  vessel 
in  Wallabout  Bay,  Brooklyn,  used  by  the  British 
as  a  prison  ship  during  the  Revolution.  The  ship 
was  never  cleaned,  and  for  seven  years  was  a  cen- 
tre of  disease.  It  held  1200  prisoners.  During 
her  use  as  a  prison  ship  11,000  died  and  were 
buried  on  the  Brooklyn  shore.  In  1902  the 
sunken  hulk  was  discovered  during  operations 
connected  with  the  building  of  a  dock  on  the  spot. 

JERSEY  BLTTE.  An  American  breed  of  large 
domestic  fowls,  having  a  bluish  plumage.  The 
breast  and  'tlufT  are  light  blue;  hackle  and 
sickles,  blue-black;  feet,  dark  blue.  They  are 
not  popular,  either  as  table  fowls  or  as  egg-pro- 
ducers, but  are  hardy  and  easily  kept. 

JEBSEY  CATt£e.    See  Cattle. 

JEBSEY  CITY.  The  second  largest  city  of 
Xew  Jersey,  and  county -seat  of  Hudson  County; 
au  important  railroad  point,  and  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  centre  (Map:  New  Jersey,  D 
2).  It  is  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Hud- 
son River  on  the  east  and  the  Hackensack  River 
and  Newark  Bay  on  the  west,  and  is  opposite  New 
York  City,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb,  connected 
by  steam  ferries.  The  Morris  Canal  has  its 
eastern  terminus  in  the  city.  The  Central  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  West  Sliore  railroads,  whose  depots  are  used 
by  a  number  of  other  roads,  also  terminate  here. 
The  steamers  of  several  transatlantic  steamship 
companies  sail  from  this  port. 

The  city  occupies  an  area  of  12,228  acres,  and 
includes  six  small  parks  which  comprise  about 
twenty  acres.  It  has  good  electric  railway  ser- 
vice, the  lines  connecting  with  Newark,  the 
Oranges,  Rutherford,  Passaic,  Paterson,  and 
towns  in  Bergen  County.  There  are  very  few 
unpaved  streets  in  Jersey  Citj-.  Grand  Street,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  some  of  the  avenues  on 
the  hill  section  back  of  the  main  portion  are  note- 
worthy for  beautiful  residences.  In  the  outer 
limits  of  the  city  is  the  magnificent  Hudson 
County  Boulevard,  which  extends  through  the  en- 
tire length  of  Hudson  Coimty,  14  miles,  and  five 
miles  into  Bergen  County.  It  is  100  feet  wide, 
and  commands  a  grand  view  of  varied  scenery. 
Among  the  more  prominent  buildings  are  the 
city  hall,  with  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument; 
the  Fourth  Regiment  Armory ;  several  new  public 
schools;  Saint  Francis,  Christ,  and  city  hos- 
pitals; the  public  library,  containing  over  100,- 
000  volumes;  and  an  historical  museum,  in  which 
are  preserved  many  colonial  documents  of  in- 
terest. Hasbrouck  Institute,  founded  in  1856, 
which  now  has  nearly  400  students,  and  Saint 
Peter's  College  (Roman  Catholic),  opened  in 
1878  and  at  present  attended  by  about  250  stu- 
dents, are  well-known  institutions  of  learning. 
Besides  ten  parochial  schools,  which  provide  for 
10,000  pupils,  there  are  in  the  city  27  public 
schools  with  accommodations  for  30.000  pupils 
and  having  a  property  valuation  of  S2..500.000. 
The  average  cost  of  education  per  pupil  has  been 


found  to  be  about  $22  annually.  There  are  sev- 
eral convents  and  a  full  equipment  of  asyliuns, 
homes,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

Jersey  City  is  almost  inclosed  by  water,  thus 
ajfording  e.vcellent  docking  facilities,  which,  with 
its  railroad  connections,  have  aided  its  develop- 
nunt  as  a  shipping  and  receiving  point,  though 
officially  it  ha!s  no  identity  as  a  separate  port, 
since  its  returns  are  included  in  those  of  the 
customs  district  of  New  York.  It  has  also  large 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing  interests  and  ex- 
tensive manufactures.  The  Pennsylvania  and 
Erie  railroads  have  large  grain-elevators  here,  and 
there  are  plants  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  and  the  Lorillard  Tobacco  factories, 
which  rank  with  the  largest.  Among  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  industrial  establishments  are  s<»ips 
and  perfumes,  candles,  crucibles,  lead  pencils, 
latent  iron  dump-carts,  compressed  gas,  glass, 
locomotives,  railroad  cars,  iron  and  steel,  zinc, 
copper, boilers,  planing-mill,  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  chemicals,  paints,  oakum,  jewelry, 
and  pottery. 

The  government  of  Jersey  City  is  administered 
by  a  mayor,  chosen  every  two  years ;  a  unicameral 
council,  elected  two  from  each  ward  and  one  at 
large;  and  the  iLsual  administrative  officials, 
most  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  executive,  the 
city  clerk  being  elected  by  the  board  of  aldermen, 
while  the  street  and  water  board,  which  controls 
the  appointments  of  water  assessor  and  water 
registrar,  is  chosen  by  popular  election.  The 
board  of  education  consists  of  25  members,  two 
from  each  city  ward  and  one  at  large,  appointed 
by  the  executive.  The  municipal  budget  balances 
at  nearly  $8,000,000,  the  principal  items  of  ex- 
penditure being:  $460,000  for  schools;  $375,000 
for  the  police  department,  including  jails;  $370,- 
000  for  the  water-works;  $360,000  for  the  care 
of  streets,  including  street  lighting  and  cleaning, 
and  garbage  removal;  and  $215,000  for  the  fire 
department. 

Population,  in  1850,  6856;  in  I860,  29.226:  in 
1870.  82,546;  in  1880.  120,7-22;  in  1890,  163.003; 
in  1900,  206.433.  including  58,400  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  and  3700  of  negro  descent. 

In  1638  Abraham  Isaacson  Planck,  a  Dutch- 
man, bought  the  land  on  which  Jersey  City 
stands.  Later  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other Dutchman,  Michael  Pauw,  and  from  him 
the  old  name  Paulus  Hoeck,  or  Hook,  was  de- 
rived. In  1776  fortifications  were  thrown  up 
here  by  the  Americans,  but  were  captured  later 
in  the  year  (September)  by  the  British.  On 
August  19.  1779,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Lee, 
'Light  Horse  Harry,'  with  about  200  men,  sur- 
prised the  English  garrison,  and,  with  a  loss  of 
only  two  killed  and  three  wounded,  secured  159 
prisoners,  partially  destroyed  the  works,  and  re- 
turned in  safety.  The  exploit  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  the  Revolution. 
The  British  retook  the  place,  and  remained  in 
possession  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1804  a 
to>vn  was  laid  out  here  and  was  incorporated  as 
the  'City  of  Jersey.'  In  1820  it  was  reincorpo- 
rated, this  time  as  Jersey  City,  but  did  not  be- 
come a  distinct  municipality  imtil  1838.  Bergen 
and  Hudson  were  annexed  in  1869,  and  Green- 
ville in  1873,  and  a  new  charter  was  secured  in 
1889.  Consult:  McLean.  History  of  Jersey  City 
(Jersey  City,  1895)  :  Eaton.  Jersey  City  and  Its 
Historic  Sites  (.Jersey  City.  1899)  :  and  an 
article,  "The  Capture  of  Paulus  Hook,"  in  The 
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Historical   Magazine,   vol.    iv.,    2d   series    (New 
York). 

JER/SEYVILLE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Jersey  County,  111.,  66  miles  southwest  of 
Springfield;  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  the 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  Saint  Louis  railroads 
(Map:  Illinois,  B  4).  It  has  a  public  library  and 
a  fine  court-house.  The  county  fair  grounds 
are  located  here.  The  city  is  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  region,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  produce,  fruit,  grain,  live  stock, 
etc.  Settled  in  1839,  it  was  first  incorporated 
in  1867.  The  government  is  administered  under 
a  revised  charter  of  1897,  which  provides  for  a 
mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  council.  Jersey- 
ville  owns  its  water-works.  Population,  in  1890, 
3207;  in  1900,  3517. 

JERU^SALEM  (Heb.  YerUsMlayim,  Gk, 
'lepovffaX'^lj,,  Hierousalem,  Lat.,  Hierosolyma) . 
The  chief  city  of  Palestine.  The  name  is  of 
great  antiquity,  being  found  on  seven  of  the 
Tell  el-Amarna  letters  written  by  Abdi-hiba, 
ruler  of  the  city,  to  his  master,  Amenophis  IV. 
of  Egypt  C.1400  B.C.  The  old  form  was  Urusa- 
lira.  On  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
it  is  spelled  Urusalimmu.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  uncertain.  In  the  early  period  of  their 
occupation  of  Canaan  the  Hebrews  also  called  it 
'the  city  of  the  Jebusites'  or  'Jebus'  (Judges  xix. 
10-11).  The  fortified  part  of  the  old  Jebusite 
city  was  also  called  Zion  ( cf .  II.  Sam.  v.  7 ) .  The 
city  rebuilt  on  the  old  site  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  (a.d.  136)  was  named  by  him  /Elia 
Capitolina,  but  the  ancient  name  continued  in 
use.  The  Mohammedans  call  it  el-Kuds,  'the 
holy.' 

The  Modern  City.  The  dome  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  located  in  latitude 
36°  46'  45"  N.,  longitude  35°  13'  25"  E.  The 
city  is  distant  33  miles  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  15  miles  from  the  northern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  situated  on  a  spur 
from  the  main  ridge  or  watershed  of  Palestine, 
which  rvms  out  eastward  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  then  deflects  to  the  south  for  nearly  the  same 
distance.  On  three  sides — east,  south,  and  south- 
west— the  city  is  bounded  by  deep  ravines.  The 
plateau  thus  formed  was  originally  broken  by 
minor  valleys  and  hills.  The  highest  summit 
was  at  the  southwest  angle.  Between  this  broad 
western  hill  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  spur 
was  a  valley — the  Tyropceon  (i.e.  'the  cheese- 
makers').  The  eastern  hill,  with  several  distinct 
summits,  was  somewhat  long  and  narrow,  sinking 
rapidly  at  its  southern  end.  The  three  valleys, 
the  Kidron  on  the  east,  the  Tyropceon  in  the 
middle,  and  that  of  Hinnom  on  the  south  and 
west  of  the  western  hill,  unite  southeast  of  the 
city.  At  their  junction  the  elevation  is  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the 
western  hill  is  over  2500  feet  above  sea-level, 
that  of  the  eastern  somewhat  less.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  Tyropceon  and  several  minor 
ravines  are  now  almost  entirely  obliterated  by 
the  accumulated  rubbish  of  3000  years'  checkered 
history.  The  climate  of  the  city  is  not  unhealth- 
ful,  but  the  unsatisfactory  sanitary  conditions 
produce  freouent  outbreaks  of  fever  and  other 
epidemics.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
about  62°,  the  extremes  being  25°  and  112°.  The 
annual  rainfall  averages  a  little  over  23  inches. 
Jerusalem  proper  is  surrounded  by  a  long  and 


tortuous  wall,  built  by  Soliman  the  Magnificent 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
practically  coinciding  with  the  fortifications  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  wall  is 
surmounted  by  thirty-eight  towers,  and  is  pierced 
by  eight  gates,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
the  Jaffa  Gate  in  the  west,  the  Damascus  Gate 
in  the  northwest,  and  the  newly  opened  Gate  of 
Abdul-Hamid,  a  short  distance  north  of  tha 
Jaffa  Gate.  The  inner  city  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  Mohammedans  occupy  the  north- 
eastern and  largest  portion  adjoining  the  Haram 
esh-Sherif;  the  Armenians  live  in  the  southwest; 
the  Jews  in  the  southeast,  and  the  Christians  in 
the  northwest  adjoining  the  outer  city.  The 
town  is  laid  out  irregularly  and  the  space  un- 
equally distributed.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
tortuous,  and  dirty.  The  Jerusalem  of  the  present, 
with  its  mercantile  houses,  hotels,  stores,  various 
educational  and  philanthropical  institutions,  has 
very  little  suggesting  the  city  of  the  past.  The 
historical  interest  of  the  city  centres  around  the 
Haram  esh-Sherif  (the  site  of  the  Temple;  see 
Temple  of  Jerusalem;  Omar,  Mosque  of), 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (q.v.),  and 
the  Via  Dolorosa  (q.v.).  Of  the  modern  re- 
ligious edifices  may  be  mentioned  the  Latin 
Patriarchal  Church,  the  German  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  French  Church  of  Saint  Anne, 
the  Coptic  and  the  Franciscan  monasteries, 
and  the  Armenian  patriarchal  buildings.  The 
outer  town,  which  has  grown  up  since  1858  to 
the  northwest  of  the  old  city,  contains  many 
Christian  churches  and  hospices,  hospitals, 
schools,  missions,  monasteries,  as  well  as  con- 
sulates and  many  private  residences.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  a  number  of  Jewish  colonies. 
In  regard  to  sanitary  conditions  the  outer  city 
is  not  above  Jerusalem  proper.  The  city  is  con- 
nected by  carriage-roads  with  Jaffa,  Bethlehem, 
Hebron,  and  Jericho,  and  by  a  narrow-gauge 
railway  line  (54  miles)  operated  by  a  French 
company,  with  Jaffa.  The  chief  industry  of 
Jerusalem  is  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
olive-wood  and  mother-of-pearl.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Administra- 
tively the  city  is  the  capital  of  a  sanjak,  and  has 
two  councils,  in  which  the  recognized  religious 
communities  are  represented.  Jerusalem  is  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Greek  Catholic,  and 
an  Armenian  patriarch,  an  Anglican  bishop,  and 
numerous  consuls.  The  permanent  population  is 
estimated  at  50,000  to  60,000,  of  whom  the  Jews 
constitute  over  one-half,  the  Mohammedans  ex- 
ceeding 7000,  and  the  Christians  numbering  over 
10,000.  The  annual  number  of  pilgrims  and 
tourists  is  estimated  at  an  average  of  15,000. 

The  Ancient  and  Medl^val  City.  Of  the 
history  of  Jervisalem  up  to  the  time  of  David 
very  little  is  known.  The  notices  in  the  Tell  el- 
Amama  letters  and  the  statement  in  Gen.  xiv. 
18  only  show  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  impor- 
tance long  before  the  Hebrew  occupation.  The 
account  of  the  conquest  of  the  region  south  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judges  i.  8,  21, 
in  which  verse  8  seems  to  be  a  late  gloss,  and 
verse  21  is  to  be  corrected  according  to  Joshua 
XV.  63)  shows  that  the  city  Avas  too  strongly 
fortified  to  be  taken.  With  this  the  other  ancient 
reference  (Judges  xix.  10-12)  agrees.  It  re- 
mained a  Jebusite  city  until  its  capture  by 
David.  Its  King,  Adoni  Zedek,  was  captured,  it 
is  true,  by  Joshua  at  the  battle  of  Makkedah 
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(Joshua  X.  5-26),  but  tlic  city  lomained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canaanites. 

When  David  became  King  over  all  Israel  (II. 
Sam.  V.  1  sqq.),  he  discerned  the  advantages  of 
Jerusalem,  and  detenuined  to  make  it  his  capital 
and  sanctuarj-.  He  succeeded  in  taking  it  from 
the  Jebusites,  and  at  once  set  about  improving 
and  fortifying  it  as  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  (If. 
Sam.  V.  6-12).  Soon  after  he  renio\-ed  thither 
the  ark  of  Jehovah  from  its  obscurity  at  Kirjath- 
Jearim  (II.  Sam.  vi.).  On  the  basis  of  the  de- 
scription by  Josephus  ( Wars,  V.  iv.  1 )  the  long 
current  opinion  has  been  that  the  citadel  taken  by 
David  and  the  city  which  he  walled  and  improved 
occupied  the  high  southwestern  hill.  But  excava- 
tions and  discoveries  of  remains  of  old  walls  and 
other  ancient  structures  during  the  past  forty 
years  have  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a 
body  of  evidence  which  necessitates  an  entirely 
different  view.  This  newer  view  alone  agrees  with 
the  incidental  topographical  notices  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  citadel  of  the  Jebusites  was  oa 
Ophel,  the  southern  part  of  the  eastern  hill,  east 
of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley.  Between  it  and  the  other 
summit' to  the  north,  then  used  as  a  threshing- 
floor  (cf.  II.  Sam.  xxiv.  15-25;  I.  Chron.  xxi.  18- 
30 ;  xxii.  1 ;  II.  Chron.  iii.  1 ) ,  lay  a  ravine,  after- 
wards gradually  filled  up  by  later  building  opera- 
tions. It  was  thus  isolated  on  all  sides.  At  the 
foot  of  its  eastern  slope  was  the  only  natural 
spring  in  the  vicinity,  anciently  called  Gihon  (I. 
Kings  i.  33,  38,  45;  II.  Chron.  xxxii.  30;  xxxiii. 
30).  afterwards  named  the  Virgin's  Fountain, 
while  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys  were 
waterless.  The  slopes  were  steep  and  easily  forti- 
fied. The  exact  location  of  David's  palace  and 
other  buildings  (cf.  Xeh.  iii.  16)  is  not  kno\\-n, 
nor  the  extent  of  the  fortifications  built  by  him. 
This  hill,  called  Zion.  now  became  known  also  as 
the  City  of  David.  It  is  probable  that  the  Tyro- 
pceon  Valley  to  the  west  and  the  southern  and 
eastern  slopes  of  the  western  hill  were  settled  to 
some  extent.  David  or  Solomon  may  have 
thrown  a  will  (the  first  wall  of  Josephus)  about 
these  settlements,  though  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  this  is  at  hand.  This  wall  ran  about  due  west 
from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  temple  hill  as 
far  as  the  northwest,  comer  of  the  western  hill ; 
then,  turning  southward,  and  swinging  around 
the  southern  slopes  of  this  hill,  it  crossed  over  to 
the  south  of  Ophel.  there  joining  the  fortifications 
of  the  City  of  David.  The  chief  feature  of 
David's  fortifications  was  'ilillo'  (probably  a 
massive  tower),  often  mentioned,  but  not  yet 
identified. 

What  David  began  his  son  Solomon  enlarged. 
On  the  hill  north  of  the  somewhat  small  and 
unpretentious  palace  of  David  he  built  a  series 
of  buildings  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  hitherto 
unknown  in  Israel.  After  the  necessary  leveling 
of  the  surface,  which  involved  the  partial  filling 
up  of  the  ravine  between  Zion  and  the  northern 
liill.  and  the  laying  of  the  substructures,  espe- 
cially heav\'  retaining  walls  on  the  south  face 
of  the  north  hill,  Solomon  built  ( 1 )  a  new  royal 
palace  with  its  adjuncts,  and  (2)  a  sanctuary  or 
temple.  The  palace  was  a  complex  of  buildings 
consisting  of  the  Tiouse  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,' 
constructed  of  cedar  pillars  and  beams.  50  cubits 
wide.  100  long,  and  30  high,  a  throne-hall, 
30  X  50  cubits,  with  porticoes,  and  the  palace 
proper  or  royal  dwelling:  somewhere  near  were 
apartments  built  for  his  Egyptian  queen  and  also 


the  prison  (Jer.  xxxii.  2;  Neh.  iii.  25-27).  These 
buildings  were  arranged  in  the  order  given  from 
south  to  north,  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
being  nearest  David's  old  palace,  the  royal  dwell- 
ing being  nearest  the  temple.  They  were  not  all 
en  the  same  level,  but  were  on  successive  terraces, 
the  palace  occupying  the  highest.  On  a  still  higher 
elevation  than  the  palace  were  the  courts  and 
buildings  of  the  temple.  The  temple  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  (I. 
Chron.  x.xii.  1 ) .  The  main  building  was  of  great 
beauty,  though  comparatively  small  (20  X  00 
cubits),  of  stone  and  cedar.  At  the  entrance 
stood  two  large  bnnize  pillars  of  s^Tnbolic  sig- 
nificance (I.  Kings  vi.  and  vii.  13-50).  It  was 
surrounded  with  a  court  in  which  were  the  altar 
of  burnt  offerings  and  the  great  molten  sea  or 
reservoir  (I.  Kings  vii.  9-12;  13-47).  A  passage- 
way led  from  the  court  to  the  palace  below  (If. 
Kings  xi.  13,  16;  xvi.  18).  At  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  the  ark  was  'brought  up'  from  tiie 
City  of  David  (I.  Kings  viii.  1,  3;  cf.  ix.  24)  to 
the  new  sanctuarj-.  To  the  temple  mount  now 
c-onsidered  the  dwelling-place  of  Yahweh,  Israel's 
God,  the  name  Zion  was  transferred  (cf.  Amos 
1,  2;  Micah  iv.  2;  Isa.  viii.  18,  etc).  The 
temple  and  palace  area  was  encircled  by  a  strong 
wall.  The  city  of  Solomon  was  thus  larger  an«l 
more  magnificent  than  that  of  David.  The  great 
buildings  and  main  fortifications  were  mostly,  if 
not  entirely,  on  the  eastern  hills.  Thence  the  city 
gradually  'spread  westward,  covering  the  slopes 
of  the  Tyropceon  Valley  and  the  western  hills. 
With  the"  secession  of  the  northern  tribes  from 
the  rule  of  the  House  of  David  (c.933  b.c.)  Jeru- 
salem's importance  was  diminished.  For  nearly 
two  centuries  it  was  barely  able  to  hold  its  own. 
It  was  captured  several  times,  and  not  tintil  the 
prosperous  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  his  son  Jotham 
( II.  Chron.  xxvi.,  xxvii. )  were  extensive  improve- 
ments undertaken.  They  greatly  strengthened 
the  fortifications  by  building  strong  towers  near 
the  gates  and  at  the  comers  of  the  wall.  Heze- 
kiah  (e.  720-689  B.C.),  seeing  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  a  conflict  with  Assyria,  paid  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  fortifications  and  the  water- 
supply.  In  place  of  the  extra-mural  surface 
conduit  that  conducted  the  waters  of  Gihon  along 
the  eastern  and  then  across  to  the  western  side 
of  Ophel  he  had  an  underground  conduit  tunneled 
a  distance  of  1700  feet  to  convey  tiie  water  of 
Gihon  to  the  pool  or  reservoir  of  Siloam,  on  the 
southwest  slope  of  Ophel,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyropoeon  Valley.  This  conduit  was  discovere<l 
in"  1886  by  Dr*  Schick.  About  25  feet  from 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  an  old  Hebrew  inscription 
tells  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  parties  of  work- 
men working  toward  each  other  in  constructing 
the  tunnel.  (See  Siloam.)  The  pool  was  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  and  measured  71  feet  north  and 
south  by  75  feet  east  and  west.  Stone  steps  led 
down  to  it.  Lower  down  the  valley  Hezekiah 
constructed  a  second  reservoir  to  hold  the  over- 
flow of  Siloam.  Walls  and  fortifications  for  the 
l)rotecticn  of  these  works  were  also  erected  (cf. 
Isa.  xxii.  7-11;  II.  Kings  xx.  20;  II.  Chron.  xxxii. 
5 ;  II.  Kings  xxv.  4 ) .  Doubtless,  the  city  by  this 
time  contained  numerous  cisterns  for  holding 
surface  water.  The  surplus  waters  of  Siloam 
were  used  for  the  King's  gardens  about  the 
southern  slope  of  Ophel.  and  the  underground 
drainage  of  the  three  valleys  filled  a  spring  or 
well  at  the  junction  of  the  Hinnom  and  Kidron 
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valleys  called  En  Rogel  (Job's  or  Joab's  well). 
Sennacherib  did  not  lay  regular  siege  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  Heze- 
Jiiah  the  city  was  in  comparative  peace.  Samaria 
had  been  captured  in  B.C.  722,  and  Jerusalem  was 
now  without  a  rival  in  Palestine,  though  Judah 
was  but  a  vassal  State  of  tlie  Assyrian  Empire. 
The  city  grew;  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (n.c.  (J39- 
608)  we  read  of  a  'second  quarter'  of  the  town 
(II.  Kings  xxii.  14,  Zeph.  i.  10)  and  the  mention 
of  numerous  gates  in  Jeremiah  and  in  Nehemiah's 
account  of  his  reconstruction  of  the  old  walls 
makes  it  likely  that  by  the  time  of  the  capture 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  the  city  wall  inclosed  the 
'second  quarter'  as  well  as  the  southwestern  and 
eastern  hills.  This  wall,  perhaps  begun  by  Heze- 
kiah  (see  above),  probably  extended  westward 
from  the  temple  area,  which  was  already  well 
fortified,  along  the  line  of  Josephus's  second  wall 
( Wars,  V.  iv.  2 ) .  After  submitting  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, B.C.  597,  the  city  rebelled,  and  in  587-586 
sustained  a  long  and  terrible  siege  of  one  year 
five  months  and  seven  days.  On  its  capture  the 
temple  was  burned,  the  walls  broken  down,  the 
city  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  best  part  of  the  popu- 
lation deported.  (II.  Kings  xxiv.  and  xxv. ;  also 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  passim.) 

For  fifty  years  the  city  was  a  desolation.  Ln 
B.C.  536  Cyrus  gave  permission  to  the  Jews  in 
Babylonia  to  return  to  Palestine.  Upward  of 
60,000  availed  themselves  of  the  opportvmity. 
But  as  the  royal  decree  had  contained  no  permis- 
sion to  rebuild  the  city  walls,  the  second  temple, 
on  the  same  site  Jis  the  old  one,  but  less  preten- 
tious, and  completed  about  516,  was  at  first 
without  walls  (Ezra  i.-vi. ;  also  Haggai  and  Zech. 
i.-viii. ) .  No  permanent  success  in  walling  the  city 
that  again  began  to  grow  up  near  the  temple  was 
achieved  until  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah  (c.445 
B.C.)  as  royal  Governor.  This  energetic  man  re- 
traced and  rebuilt  the  old  wall  of  pre-exilic  days, 
in  the  remarkably  short  time  of  fifty-two  days, 
]nitting  the  whole  available  population  at  work. 
He  also  completed  a  fortification  near  the  tem- 
ple— probably  the  Baris  (of  Josephus)  after- 
wards made  over  by  Herod  into  the  great  castle 
of  Antonia.  The  description  contained  in  Neh. 
ii.  12-16  and  iii.  is  an  invaluable  source  for  the 
topography  of  the  old  city,  but  details  must  be 
omitted  here.  The  city  area  thus  walled  in  being 
sparsely  inhabited,  Nehemiah  persuaded  many  to 
take  up  their  residence  there  ( xi.  1  sqq. ) .  The 
Ijaw-book  publicly  read  by  Ezra  was  adopted 
as  the  constitution  of  the  community.  This  act 
completed  the  transition  from  the  old  Hebrew 
religion  to  Jvidaism,  and  of  Judaism  Jerusalem 
now  became  the  head.  Foreigners  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  excluded  from  citizenship.  (See  Ezra 
ix.-x.  and  Neh.  ix.-xiii.)  In  Nehemiah's  restora- 
tion the  old  palaces  of  David's  city  were  not 
rebuilt. 

From  Nehemiah  to  Alexander's  conquest  of  the 
East,  Jerusalem  enjoyed  a  century  of  quiet  pros- 
perity under  Persian  rule.  Whether  the  con- 
queror visited  the  city  is  doubtful.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  after  Alexander,  Jerusalem  was  sub- 
ject to  Egypt,  and  though  Ptolemy  I.  is  said  to 
have  worked  some  devastation  (Josephus,  Ant., 
xii.  1)  this  century  was  one  of  prosperity.  The 
high  priest  Simon  II.  (c.  220-200  B.C.)  was  an 
able  ruler  and  did  much  to  improve  the  city 
(see  Ecclus.  1.  1-4).  In  B.C.  197  Jerusalem 
passed  to  the  control  of  the  Grseco- Syrian  King- 


dom of  Antioch.  The  growth  of  a  liberal  Hellen- 
istic ])arty  in  Jerusalejn  and  the  opposition  it 
stirred  up  led  to  troublous  times.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  b.c.  175,  a 
member  of  the  pro-Greek  party,  was  appointed 
liigh  priest  and  a  gymnasium  was  erected  in 
Jerusale?n.  Tliese  measures  enraged  the  con- 
servative element,  and  so  bitter  was  the  opposi- 
tion that  Antiochus  IV.  in  B.C.  168  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Jewish  faith.  Great  mas- 
sacres took  place  in  Jerusalem,  the  walls  were 
broken  down,  a  strong  fortress,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  old  City  of  David,  was  filled  with  a  Syrian 
garrison,  and  finally,  in  December,  168,  the  tem- 
ple was  defiled,  the  altar  polluted  by  sacrifice  of 
swine  and  by  the  erection  thereon  of  an  altar 
(or  statue)  to  Jupiter.  This  was  the  'abomina- 
tion of  desolation'  (cf.  Dan.  xi.  31;  I.  Mace,  i.; 
II.  Mace,  iii.-vii. ;  and  Josephus,  Ant.,  XII.  v. 
1-4).  After  the  first  victories  of  Judas  Macca- 
biEus  and  his  brotliers,  the  temple  was  purified, 
worship  restored  (b.c.  165),  and  the  temple  hill 
strongly  fortified.  In  B.C.  142  the  Syrian  garri- 
son evacuated  the  fortress  of  the  Citv  of  David, 
south  of  the  temple  (I.  Mace.  xiii.  49-53).  The 
Jews,  under  the  leadership  of  Simon  Maccabseus, 
now  restored  and  greatly  strengtliened  the  old 
walls  (I.  Mace.  xiv.  37).  One  great  change  was 
wrought  by  Simon  in  the  general  appearance  of 
tlie  city.  The  hill  on  which  the  old  City  of  David 
had  stood  was  leveled  and  greatly  reduced  in 
height  so  as  to  make  the  temple  hill  command 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  result 
was  that  the  ravine  between  the  two  eastern  hills 
was  now  entirely  filled  up,  and  its  existence  was 
soon  entirely  forgotten.  (Josephus,  Wars,  V. 
iv.  1,  according  to  the  correct  interpretation.) 

Under  the  Asmoneans  Jerusalem  entered  on  an 
imprecedented  era  of  prosperity.  It  was  now  the 
great  pilgrim  shrine  of  the  Jewish  world.  A 
palace  was  built  on  the  hills  west  of  the  temple 
mount,  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  being  bridged  to 
permit  of  easy  access  to  the  temple.  The  Bira 
northwest  of  the  temple  was  also  greatly 
strengthened.  The  capture  of  the  city  by  Pom- 
pey,  B.C.  63,  entailed  no  serious  disaster.  The 
acme  of  prosperity  was  attained  under  Herod 
the  Great  (B.C.  37).  Besides  a  complete  recon- 
struction of  the  temple  on  a  scale  truly  mag- 
nificent, involving  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
of  money,  he  built  the  Xystus,  an  open  place  sur- 
rounded by  a  gallery  beneath  the  palace  of  the 
Asmoneans,  his  own  great  palace  on  the  north- 
western part  of  the'  western  hill,  with  its  three 
massive  towers  Phasael,  Hippicus,  and  Mariamne, 
the  large  reservoir  Amygdalon  north  of  the  pal- 
ace, a  hippodrome  probably  south  of  the  temple 
mount,  and  a  theatre  somewhere  in  the  south 
part  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  these  great 
Avorks  many  minor  improvements  were  made, 
such  as  paving,  draining,  leveling,  and  the  gen- 
eral strengthening  of  the  fortifications.  Other 
improvements  were  undertaken  after  Herod's 
day,  such  as  the  palaces  built  by  the  royal  family 
of  Adiabene  on  the  southern  extension  of  the 
temple  hill  (Josephus,  Wars,  IV.  ix.  II;  V.  vi. 
I;  VI.  vi.  3),  the  enlargement  of  the  Asmonean 
palace  by  Agrippa  II.  a.d.  62  (Josephus,  Ant.,  XX., 
viji.  11)  and  the  third  wall,  begun  by  Agrippa 
I.  (a.d.  41-44),  completed  shortly  before  the  siege 
by  the  Romans,  rendered  necessary  by  the  growth 
of  the  city  to  the  northwest  and  north.  Such 
was    the    Jerusalem    of    New   Testament    times. 
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According  to  Jost'phus  the  different  quarters  of 
the  city  were  known  as  (1)  the  upi)er  city,  i.e. 
the  high  southwest  hill;  (2)  the  teuiple  area; 
(3)  the  lower  city  or  Akra,  the  portion  of  the 
ea^item  hill  south  of  the  temple  hill;  (4)  the 
'new  city,'  or  Bezetha,  i.e.  the  quarter  north  of 
the  temple  hill;  and  (5)  the  'northern'  quarter, 
i.e.  north  of  the  old  (first)  wall  and  west  of  the 
temple.     Cf.  Josephus.  Warn,  V.  iv.  1. 

This  city  with  its  beautiful  palaces  and  more 
beautiful  temple  was  laid  in  ruins  in  the  terrible 
siege  and  capture  by  the  Romans  under  Titus, 
A.D.  70  (cf.  Josephus,  Wars,  Books  V.,  VI.,  and 
VJI.,  i.  1).  Only  a  few  remnants  of  the  western 
fortifications  were  left  standing.  With  this 
catastrophe  the  history  of  anci«it  Jerusalem 
came  to  its  close. 

The  ITisTOBY  axd  Topography  of  Modekx 
Jebi'^aik-M.  For  sixty  years  Jerusalem  was  prac- 
tically in  ruins.  About!  30  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
visited  it  and  dctennineil  to  rebuild  it.  The 
desperate  rebellion  of  the  -Jews  under  Bar  Cochba 
led  him  to  make  it  a  pagan  city  and  prohibit  all 
Jews  from  entering  it.  The  new  cit}'  was  called 
-Elia  Capitolina.  The  wall  with  which  Hadrian 
encircled  it  was,  in  general,  on  the  line  of  the 
old  wall,  except  on  the  south,  where  it  left  a 
large  portion  of  the  old  city,  including  the  whole 
of  the  'City  of  David.'  outside  the  inclosure.  The 
rebuilding  caused  a  great  change  in  the  levels, 
owing  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  rubbish  ren- 
dering the  whole  surface  more  uniform  than  that 
of  the  old  city  had  been.  In  some  places  the 
former  city  was  buried  to  a  depth  of  80  feet, 
making  identifications  of  many  ancient  places 
uncertain,  if  not  impossible. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  city  from  Hadrian  to 
Constantine  the  Great.  The  pagan  population 
was  gradually  supplemented  by  Christians.  With 
the  recognition  of  Cliristianity  as  the  religion  of 
the  Empire,  pilgrims  began  to  flock  to  Jerusalem 
to  visit  the  holy  places.  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  (see  Holy  SEPtLCHBE)  was  built  by 
Constant  ine's  orders.  Other  buildings  of  like 
character  were  added  as  the  centuries  went  by. 
Jerusalem  became  a  Christian  city,  the  favorite 
resort  of  religious  devotees  from  all  quarters  of 
Christendom.  Among  the  noteworthy  buildings 
belonging  to  this  period,  the  Church  of  Saint 
Stephen,  north  of  the  city,  built  by  the  Empress 
Kudoeia  (4.50-160).  v.ho  also  rebuilt  the  ancient 
southern  wall,  and  the  great  Church  of  Saint 
Mary  on  the  temple  hill,  built  by  Justinian, 
c..t32.  (lo^erve  mention. 

The  Christian  city,  after  being  captured  by  the 
Persians  under  Khosru  in  614.  but  recovered 
by  the  Emperor  Heracliiis  in  628,  was  taken  by 
the  Moslems  in  637  under  the  Caliph  Omar. 
The  Christians  were  treated  leniently.  A  wooden 
mosque,  'The  Dome  of  the  Rock,'  was  erected  by 
Omar  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple.  This  was 
replaced  in  691  by  a  splendid  stone  building  by 
Abd  al-Malik.  This  has  been  repaired  many 
times.  When,  in  969,  the  Egyptian  Fatimite 
Caliphs  became  rulers  of  Jerusalem,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Christian  population  became  more 
serious.  The  Seljuk  Turks  conquered  the  city 
in  1077  and  their  maltreatment  of  Christians  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Crusades.  In  1099 
the  Crusaders,  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and 
others,  gained  possession  of  the  cit  v.  Moslems 
and  Jews  were  severely  treated.  Jerusalem  was 
once  more  a  Christian  cit  v.     The  churchmen  of 


the  crusading  forces  immediately  set  about  the 
election  of  a  patriarch,  probably  expecting  the 
temporal  dominion  to  go  with  the  spiritual;  but 
the  secular  princes  insisted  on  the  choice  of  a 
king.     The  crown  was  declined  by  RejTnond  of 
Toulouse,  and  possibly  also  by  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy.   Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  the  final  choice, 
though  be  refused  to  wear  "a  crown  of  gold  in 
the  place  where  his  Saviour  had  worn  a  crown 
of  thorns,"  and  called  himself  simply  protector 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     The  new  State  won  its 
first  victory  at  Ascalon  a  few  days  later,  and 
was   soon    fully   organized    with    Western    laws. 
Godfrey  died  m  a  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Baldwin.  Count  of  Edessa.     He  suc- 
ceeded in  enlarging  his  kingdom  by  the  conquest  of 
Arsuf  and  Caesarea  in  1101,  of  Acre  (Ptolemais) 
in  1104.  of  Tripolis  in  1109,  and  of  Berytus  and 
Sidon  in  1 1 10.     The  other  Christian  lordships  of 
the   E^st  acknowledged  him  definitely  as  their 
suzerain.      He   died   on   his   way   back   from    an 
expedition  against  Egypt  in  1118,  designating  as 
his   successor   his   brother   Eustache,   or,   failing 
him,  his  cousin,  Baldwin  of  Edessa.     The  latter 
being  on  the  spot,  the  barons  decided  to  avoid 
an  interregnum  by  crowning  him  at  once.     Bald- 
win II.  also  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  king- 
dom.    In  1124,  with  Venetian  aid,  he  made  the 
important  cou'^uest  of  Tyre.     His   reign  was  a 
constant  series  of  conflicts;  but  before  his  death, 
in  1131,  the  Kingdom  reached  the  height  of  its 
power.     None  the   less,   its   existence   was   pre- 
carious:  the  feudal  system,,  which  had  been  a 
help  in  its  establishment,  now  tended  to  dissen- 
sion, and  under  the  next  King,  Fulk  of  Anjou 
(1131-43),  the  decline  began.    During  the  minor- 
ity of  Baldwin  III.    (1143  62)    Edessa  was  con- 
quered  and   destroyed,    30.000   Christians   being 
slaughtered.     The   news   of   this   disaster  called 
out  the  Second   Crusade,  which  did  nothing  to 
strengthen  the  Kingdom.    Amalric  (1162-73)  at- 
tempted the  conquest  of  Egypt,  but  was  opposed 
by    Saladin,    who   was   now    rising   to    supreme 
power  among  the  Moslems.    In  the  reign  of  Guy 
of  Lusignan,  whose  title  came  through  his  wife, 
Sibylla,  mother  of  Baldwin  V..  Saladin  defeated 
the    Christian    army    in    the    decisive   battle    of 
Tiberias,  and  on  October  2.   1187,  took  Jerusa- 
lem, and  cast  down  the  cross  from  the  Mosque  of 
Omar.     The  titular  kingship   came   in    1225  by 
marriage  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  se- 
cured possession  of  the  city  (except  two  mosques) 
by  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  Kameel  in  1229;  but, 
owing  to  his  conflict  with  the  Holy  See.  he  was 
obliged  to  crown  himself,  not  a  single  ecclesiastic 
.  l:«eing  willing  to  sanction  his  title.     In  1244  the 
city  was   stormed   by   the   Kharezmians,   passed 
finally  out  of  Christian  hands;   and  the  fall  of 
Acre,  in  1291,  was  the  definite  close  of  the  real 
history  of  the  Kingdom.     The  title  of  King  of 
Jerusalem,  however,  was  for  a   long  time  borne 
by  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and  by  the  mar- 
riage of   Maria   Theresa    (1736)    to  "the  Haps- 
burgs.      The    Emperor    Ferdinand    I.    (1835-48) 
finally  renounced  it.     For  further  details  on  the 
mediival  history,  see  Cbcsades  ;   and  consult  the 
authorities  there  referred  to. 

Though  Jerusalem  was  in  a  sense  the  mother 
of  all  the  Christian  churches,  the  circumstances 
of  its  history  accounted  for  its  being  long  sub- 
jected to  the  metropolitan  authority  of  other 
churches — to  that  of  Caesarea  from  the  rebuilding 
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of  the  new  city  of  Ji]lia  in  the  second  century. 
But  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  its  bishops,  mindful 
of  tlie  traditional  dignity  of  their  see,  whose 
primacy  of  honor  had  been  acknowledged  by  the 
Council  of  Nicaja,  strove  to  acquire  patriarchal 
rank.  The  effort  was  finally  successful  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  in  151,  though  the  newly  es- 
tablished patriarch  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  the  last  place  among  the  five.  The  pa- 
triarchate shared  the  fortunes  of  the  city,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  East  fell  away  from  Rome. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  Greek  patriarch, 
with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  subjects, 
divided  into  thirteen  archbishoprics.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  city  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  a 
Latin  patriarchate  was  established,  practically 
coterminous  with  the  new  Kingdom.  But  when 
the  Kingdom  fell,  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
could  not  long  be  maintained.  The  Latin  pa- 
triarchs were  finally  driven  to  reside  in  Acre, 
and  when  that  city  was  lost  by  the  Christians  in 
1291,  became  merely  titular,  residing  in  later 
times  in  Rome,  where  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo 
was  assigned  to  them  as  their  official  seat.  Pius 
IX.,  however,  restored  them  to  residence  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  began  in  1848.  The  Melchites,  the 
Armenians,  both  Uniat  and  independent,  the 
Uniat  Syrians,  and  the  Russians,  have  all  bishops 
or  archbishops  in  Jerusalem;  but  the  most  pecu- 
liar and  interesting  modern  history  is  that  of 
the  Anglo-Prussian  bishopric.  It  was  originally 
a  project  of  Bunsen,  who  desired  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  point  for  the  direction  of  Prot- 
estant missions  in  Palestine.  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia provided  half  the  endowment,  and  the  other 
half  was  raised  by  popular  subscription  in  Eng- 
land, largely  by  the  cooperation  of  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce.  The  arrangement  provided  for  the 
nomination  of  the  bishops  alternately  by  the 
English  and  Prussian  crowns.  The  first  bishop, 
Alexander  Wolf,  a  converted  Jew  from  Posen, 
was  named  by  England  and  consecrated,  as  his 
successors  have  been,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  1841.  When  the  third  bishop,  Barclay, 
died  in  1881,  the  Prussian  Government  termi- 
nated the  agreement,  and  the  bishopric  has  since 
been  maintained  by  the  Church  of  England. 

Bibliography.  'For  the  antiquities  of  Jeru- 
salem, consult  the  standard  guide-books,  espe- 
cially Baedeker's  (ed.  1897),  or  Murray's  (ed. 
1892).  Of  the  voluminous  literature  on  the 
city,  only  the  most  recent  and  reliable  is 
selected.  The  comprehensive  articles  by  the 
expert  witnesses,  Guthe  in  the  Plauck-Her- 
zog  Realencyclopadie,  3d  ed.,  vol.  viii..  Smith 
(G.  A.  and  W.  R.),  in  the  Encyclopwdia  Biblica, 
and  Conder  in  Hasting's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
are  most  excellent.  The  Survey  of  Western  Pal- 
estine, Jerusalem  (London,  1884),  by  Warren 
and  Conder,  contains  the  results  of  surveys  and 
e^xcavations  up  to  1883.  The  annual  Reports  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (1883  to  date) 
are  invaluable,  also  the  similar  reports  of  the 
German  Palestinian  Society.  Other  publications 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  may  be  con- 
sulted, particularly  Besant  and  Palmer,  Jeru- 
salem, the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin  (4th  ed., 
London,  1899)  ;  Conder,  The  La4in  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  1099-1291  (London,  1884)  ;  and  vol. 
i.  of  the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society  (Lon- 
don, 1887).  For  special  monographs,  consult: 
Warren,  Underground  Jerusalem  (London, 
1876) ;   Bliss  and  Dickie,  Excavations  at  Jeru- 


salem (London,  1898)  ;  Mommert,  Topographic 
des  alien  Jerusalem  (Leipzig,  1893)  ;  Buhl, 
Geographic  Palestinas  (Leipzig,  1896)  ;  Ben- 
ziger,  Hebraische  ArcMologie  (Leipzig,  1894)  ; 
and  the  general  works  on  Palestine,  such  as  those 
of  G.  A,  Smith  and  Robinson,  contain  valuable 
material.  For  the  Mohammedan  period,  consult 
Le  Strange,  Palestine  Under  the  Moslems  (Lon- 
don, 1890).  The  large  map  published  by  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  is  most  excellent. 

JERUSALEM,  Councils  of.  A  number  of 
councils  were  held  in  Jerusalem,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important:  (1)  The  first 
Christian  council,  often  called  the  Apostolic 
Council  (Acts  xv.  1-31),  was  held  about  a.d.  51, 
to  consider  questions  raised  in  the  Church  of 
Antioch  concerning  the  obligation  of  Gentile 
Christians  to  observe  the  Jewish  law.  By  the 
decision  of  the  council  it  was  declared  to  be 
necessary  for  such  Christians  to  abstain  from 
(a)  meats  which  had  been  offered  to  idols;  (b) 
blood  and  strangled  things;  (c)  fornication. 
This  council  seems  to  have  comprised  only  one 
church,  that  in  Jerusalem,  though  this  church 
may  have  embraced  several  local  congregations 
in  that  city,  organized  as  a  church  in  common. 
(2)  In  335  a  council,  formed  of  the  bishops  who 
had  assembled  for  the  consecration  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (q.v.),  restored  Arius  to 
fellowship  and  allowed  him  to  return  to  Alex- 
andria. (3)  About  346  Maximus,  of  Jerusalem, 
and  sixty  other  bishops,  on  the  return  of  Athana- 
sius  to  Alexandria,  revoked  the  decree  against 
him  and  drew  up  a  letter  to  his  Church.  (4) 
In  399  a  council  held  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
from  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  on  the  decree 
passed  against  the  Origenists  assented  to  it,  and 
resolved  not  to  have  fellowship  with  any  who 
denied  the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father. 
(5)  In  553  the  acts  of  the  fifth  ecumenical  coun- 
cil (Constantinople)  were  received  by  all  the 
bishops  of  Palestine  assembled  at  Jerusalem, 
except  Alexander  of  Abilene,  who  was  conse- 
quently deposed.  (6)  The  most  important  coun- 
cil held  in  Jerusalem  was  that  of  1672.  It  was 
convened  by  Dositheus,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  composed  of  more  than  sixty  bishops 
and  other  officers  in  his  diocese.  Its  object  was 
to  oppose  Calvinism,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  East  by  Cyril  Lucaris.  Its  measures 
led  to  its  being  charged  with  favoring  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  occasioned  considerable  trouble 
in  the  Church. 

JERUSALEM  CHAMBER.  A  room  adja- 
cent to  Westminster  Abbey,  built  in  1376-86,  so 
named  from  tapestries  formerly  hung  there,  and 
representing  scenes  from  the  history  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  now  the  meeting-place  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury. The  room  contains  frescoes  of  the  death 
of  Henry  IV.,  who  died  in  it,  and  of  the  corona- 
tion of  Queen  Victoria. 

JERUSALEM  CHERRY  (probably  termed 
Jerusalem  on  account  of  its  foreign  origin,  having 
been  imported  from  Madeira ) .  The  popular  name 
of  an  ornamental  species  of  the  genus  Solanum, 
of  which  Solanum  Pseudocapsicum  and  its  hy- 
brids are  the  most  important  species.  As  grown 
under  glass  for  decorative  purposes,  it  ranges 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  height,  carrying  nu- 
n)erous  bright  green  oblanceolate  or  oblong  short 
petioled  leaves,  small  white  flowers,  and  a  pro- 
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fusion  of  bright  rod  or  yellow  fruits  about  one- 
balf  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  constitute  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  plant.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated either  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

JEBUSALEM  (X)BN.  A  variety  of  non- 
saccharine  sorgliuni.  See  SoBGUt'M,  paragraph 
yon-saccharitif. 

JEBUSALEM  CBEED.  A  confession  of 
faith  taught  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  cate- 
chetical lectures  before  350.  It  is  presen-ed  as 
follows  in  CjTirs  discourses:  "I  believe  in  one 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ;  and 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  b^otten  Son 
of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds, 
very  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  who 
was  incarnate  and  made  man.  crucified  and 
buried,  and  the  third  day  ascended  into  the 
heavens,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father;  and  is  coming  to  judge  quick  and  dead. 
And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  paraclete,  who  spake 
by  the  prophets;  and  in  one  baptism  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins ;  and  in  one  holy  catholic  church ; 
and  resurrection  of  the  flesh ;  and  in  life  everlast- 
ing." 

JERITSALEM:    DELIVEIIED.      See    Gebu- 

SAJLEMME   LiBEBATA. 

JEBITSAXEM  OAK,     An  herb  of  Southern 

Europe.    See  Chexopodium. 

JEB'VIS,  JoHX,  Earl  of  Saint  Vincent  ( 1735- 
1823).  A  British  admiral.  The  second  son  of 
Swynfen  Jervis.  barrister,  he  was. bom  at  Mea- 
ford,  Staffordshire.  After  education  at  Burton- 
on-Trent  and  at  Greenwich,  he  entered  the  navy 
in  1749.  He  obtained  a  commission  as  lieutenant 
in  1755,  and  during  some  years  was  engaged  in 
active  service  on  the  North  American  station. 
In  1769  he  commanded  the  Alarm  frigate  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  when  it  was  paid  off  made 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  naval  arsenals  of 
France  and  Northern  Europe.  His  next  command 
was  the  Foudroyant,  of  80  guns,  the  finest  two- 
deck  ship  in  the  British  Navy.  Engaging  the 
PSgase,  74  guns,  off  Brest,  in  1782.  he  took  her 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  In  1787  he  was  made 
rear-admiral,  and  in  1793  commanded  the  naval 
part  of  the  expedition  against  the  West  India 
Islands,  Sir  C.  Grey  commanding  the  troops. 
Although  the  French  were  well  prepared  and 
fought  desperately,  every  island  fell  in  succession 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.  In  1795  he  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  ilediterranean  fleet. 
On  February  14,  1797,  with  15  sail  of  the  line, 
he  encountered  the  Spanish  fleet  of  27  sail  off 
Cape  Saint  Vincent,  and  the  battle  of  Saint  Vin- 
cent was  fought.  The  genius  of  Nelson  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  success  of  the  day.  For 
this  victory  the  King  created  Jervis  Earl  of 
Saint  Vincent,  and  Parliament  settled  upon  him 
a  pension  of  £3000  a  year.  After  having,  by  great 
firmne-is,  repressed  a  mutiny  off  Cadiz,  which 
threatened  the  loss  of  the  whole  fleet,  he  was 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  home.  He  was 
soon  applied  to  by  Grovemment  to  subdue  the 
spirit  of  sedition  which  had  openly  manifested 
itself  in  the  Channel  fleet,  and  his  endeavors  were 
eminently  successful.  After  having  held  the 
appointment  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two  for  a  second  time  com- 
manded the  Channel  fleet,  he  retired  into  private 
life,  and  died  March  13,  1823.     A  public  monu- 


ment was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Saint  Vincent  ranks  among  the  fore- 
most naval  commanders  who  broke  the  maritime 
power  of  France  and  Spain  and  established  the 
naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 

JEBVIS,  John  Bloohitexo  (1795-1885).  An 
American  civil  engineer.  He  was  bom  at  Hunt- 
ington, N.  Y.,  and  was  brought  up  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.  After  receiving  a  common-school  educa- 
tion he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Erie  Canal; 
was  promoted  in  two  years  from  axeman  to  resi- 
dent engineer  in  charge  of  seventeen  miles  of  the 
canal,  and  in  1824  was  in  control  of  one-seventh 
of  the  canal.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Co.;  in  1830  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
Albany  and  Schenectady  Railroad;  and  in  1836, 
after  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  began  the  work  of  constructing 
the  Croton  Aqueduct.  The  Cochituate  Aqueduct 
(Boston)  and  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany  were  constructed 
largely  by  his  plans  and  under  his  supervision. 
He  retired  in  1858  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Rock  Island;  but  after  three  years  was  chosen 
superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Fort  Wayne 
Railroad,  and  in  two  years  brought  its  stock  up 
from  a  value  of  eight  cents  on  the  dollar  to  a 
point  where  it  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Hamilton 
College  in  1878.  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  was  named 
in  his  honor.  He  wrote:  Railway  Property 
(1859);  The  Construction  and  Management  of 
Raihcaya  (1861);  and  Labor  and  Capital 
(1877). 

JEBVOIS,  ja/vois,  Sir  Whxiam  Fka:?cis 
Drummoxd  (1812-97).  An  English  soldier  and 
engineer,  bom  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.  After 
early  education  at  Gosport  and  Woolwich,  he 
entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich in  1837,  and  two  years  later  received  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  In  1841  he 
proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  for 
seven  years  was  engaged  in  professional  duties, 
besides  being  employed  in  active  service  against 
the  Boers  and  Kaffirs.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1848;  continued  on  active  engineering  duty; 
received  various  promotions;  and  in  1856.  when 
commanding  royal  engineer  of  the  London  Mili- 
tary District,  was  appointed  assistant  inspector- 
general  of  fortifications.  In  1857,  during  the 
threatened  war  with  France,  he  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Defense  Committee.  His  re- 
port and  recommendations  for  the  defenses  of 
London  and  the  nation  were  accepted  by  Parlia- 
ment and  carried  into  effect.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  director  of  works  and  fortifications, 
and  in  1863  inspected  the  fortifications  of  Canada 
and  its  eastern  seaboard,  also  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal Eastern  forts  of  the  fnited  States  during 
the  Civil  War.  Until  1874  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  superintend- 
ing the  execution  of  the  system  of  Imperial  de- 
fense which  constitutes  his  chief  claim  to  recog- 
nition. From  1875  to  1877  he  was  Governor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements;  from  1878  to  1882  he 
was  Governor  of  South  Australia :  and  from 
1882  to  1889  was  Governor  of  New  Zealand. 

JESHajBITN'  (Heb.  Teshuriin).  A  poetical 
or  symbolical  name  for  Israel,  used  three  times 
in  Deuteronomy  (xxxii.  15:  xxxiii.  5,  26)  and 
once  in  Isaiah    (xliv.  2).     The  imderlying  stem 
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of  the  word,  yashar,  denotes  'straight,  upright,' 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  formation  designed  as  a 
symbolical  play  upon  Israel,  artificially  separated 
into  two  elements,  ysr  {=  yashar)  and  el. 

JESI^  ya''ze,  or  lESI  (Lat.  JEsis,  j-Esium).  A 
city  in  the  Province  of  Ancona,  Italy,  17  miles 
by  rail  southwest  of  the  city  of  Ancona,  on  a 
hill  beside  the  Esino  (Map:  Italy,  H  4).  It 
has  mediaeval  walls  and  a  cathedral  dedicated  to 
the  martyr  Saint  Septimius,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Jesi  (308).  There  is  a  fifteenth-century  city 
hall,  once  the  convent  church,  San  Floriano.  Jesi 
was  the  birthplace  of  Emperor  Frederick  II.  and 
of  the  composer  Pergolesi.  The  composer  Spon- 
tini  was  born  in  a  neighboring  village.  There  are 
schools  of  music  and  design,  a  private  female 
normal  school,  a  gymnasium,  several  technical 
schools,  a  seminary,  a  city  library,  and  various 
charitable  institutions.  The  manufactures  are 
paper,  bricks,  silk,  wool,  soap,  watches,  rope ;  and 
as  the  city  is  an  important  centre  of  local  trade, 
there  are  many  fairs.  Wine  and  oil  are  marketed 
here.  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  19,462; 
in  1901,  22,308. 

JESSAMINE.  An  ornamental  shrub  which 
bears  fragrant  flowers.    See  Jasmine. 

JESSAMY  BRIDE,  The.  A  name  given  to 
Mary  Horneck,  a  relative  of  the  artist  Reynolds, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  the  object  of  Gold- 
smitli's  affection.  Four  years  after  his  death  she 
married  Colonel  Gwynn.  The  word  jessamy  prob- 
ably represents  jasmine,  and  is  used  to  indicate 
the  daintiness  and  grace  of  her  person.  The  name 
is  used  as  the  title  of  a  book  by  Frank  Frankfort 
Moore    (1897). 

JES''SANT  (probably  from  OF.  issant,  pres. 
part,  of  isser,  eisser,  icsser,  to  issue,  from  Lat. 
eadre,  to  go  out,  from  ex,  out  -|-  ire,  to  go).  In 
heraldry,  a  term  frequently  used  as  synonymous 
with  issuant,  rising,  as  a  demi-lion  is  often  rep- 
resented doing,  from  the  bottom  line  of  a  field, 
or  upper  line  of  an  ordinary.  Jessant  is  some- 
times used  improperly  for  naissant,  or  rising 
from  the  middle  of  an  ordinary.     See  Heraldry. 

JESSE,  Edward  (1780-1868).  An  English 
writer  on  natural  history,  born  at  Hutton-Crans- 
wick,  Yorkshire.  He  early  showed  a  love  of 
plants  and  animals,  fostered  by  his  places  of  resi- 
dence, Richmond  and  Bushey  Parks,  and  he 
should  be  credited  with  much  that  was  done  to 
beautify  Hampton  Court.  Though  he  was  not  a 
scientist,  there  is  pleasant  reading  in  his  Glean- 
ings in  Natural  History  (1832);  An  Angler's 
Rambles  (1836);  Scenes  and  Tales  of  Country 
Life  (1844);  Anecdotes  of  Dogs  (1846);  and 
Lectures  on  Natural  History  (1861)  ;  as  well  as 
his  descriptions  of  jaunts  to  Hampton  Court, 
Windsor,  and  Eton.  He  edited  Walton's  Com- 
plete Angler,  and  White's  Selhorne,  with  a  bio- 
graphical introduction. 

JESSE,  John  Heneage  (1815-74).  An  Eng- 
lish historical  writer.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  became  an  Admiralty  clerk,  biit  was  devoted 
to  literature  early  in  life,  and  his  first  poem, 
"Mary  Stuart,"  was  pviblished  in  1831.  He 
wrote  London:  Its  Celebrated  Characters  and 
Remarkable  Places  (3  vols.,  1871),  but  made  a 
specialty  of  memoirs,  of  which  George  the  Third 
(3  vols.,  1867)  was  his  best  eflfort.  The  others 
include:  The  Court  of  England  During  the  Reign 
of  the  Stuarts    (1840);    The  Court  of  England 


fram,  the  Revolution  to  the  Death  of  George  II. 
(3  vols.,  1843)  ;  George  Selicyn  and  His  Con- 
temporaries (4  vols.,  1843)  ;  The  Pretenders  and 
Their  Adherents  (2  vols.,  1845)  ;  Richard  the 
Third  and  Some  of  His  Contemporaries  (1862)  ; 
Celebrated  Etonians    (2  vols.,   1875). 

JESSE,  Richard  Henry  (1853—).  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Va. 
He  graduated  at  the  State  University  in  1875, 
and  the  following  year  began  his  teaching  career 
as  master  of  French  and  mathematics  at  the 
Hanover  (Virginia)  Academy.  After  being 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Princess  Anne, 
Md.  (1870-78),  he  was  at  the  University  of 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans  (1878-84),  and  when  it 
was  united  with  Tulane  University  in  the  same 
city  he  was  made  professor  of  Latin  there  until 
1891,  when  he  became  president  of  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

JES^SICA.  Shylock's  beautiful  daughter,  in 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.  She  elopes 
Avith  her  lover,  Lorenzo. 

JESSO,  yes'so.  An  island  of  Japan.  See 
Yezo. 

JES'SOPP,  Augustus  ( 1824— ) .  An  English 
clergyman  and  author,  born  at  Albury  Place, 
Hertfordshire.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  was  select  preacher  at  Oxford 
in  1896,  and  held  honorary  fellowships  at  both 
universities.  He  began  his  clerical  life  as  curate 
of  Papworth  Saint  Agnes,  Cambridgeshire  ( 1848- 
54)  ;  but  was  head  master  in  Helston  Grammar 
School,  Cornwall,  for  four  years,  and  in  a  Nor- 
wich academy  for  twenty  before  he  was  made 
rector  of  Seaming,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  in  1879. 
His  Norwich  School  Sermons  were  published  in 
1864,  and  he  wrote  afterwards:  One  Generation 
of  a  Norfolk  House  (1878);  History  of  the 
Diocese  of  Norwich  (1879);  Arcady  for  Better 
for  Worse  (1881);  The  Coming  of  the  Friars 
(1888);  Before  the  Great  Pillage  (1901);  and 
the  biographies  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  some 
of  the  famous  men  of  her  time  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography. 

JES'SUP,  Henry  Harris  (1832-).  An 
American  Presbyterian  missionary.  He  was  born 
at  Montrose,  Pa.,  son  of  the  jurist  William  Jes- 
sup  (1797-1868);  graduated  at  Yale  in  1851 
and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1855;  and 
immediately  entered  the  foreign-missionary  ser- 
vice of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Tripoli,  Syria. 
In  1860  he  was  transferred  to  Beirut,  and  be- 
came prominent  at  that  important  station.  He 
wrote,  besides  various  works  for  the  American 
Mission  Press  at  Beiriit :  The  Women  of  the 
Arabs  (1873);  The  Mohammedan  Missiormry 
Problem  (1879)  ;  The  Greek  Church  and  Protest- 
ant Missions  (1884)  ;  and  Kamil,  a  Moslem  Con- 
vert (1899). 

JEST  (OF.  geste,  exploit,  tale  of  adventure, 
from  ML.  gesta,  deed,  from  Lat.  gestus,  p.p.  of 
gerere,  to  carry  on ) .  The  word  geste  was  used 
in  Middle  English  to  designate  a  story.  A  stage 
in  the  transition  from  story  to  humorous  story 
and  trick,  and  finally  to  witty  saying,  is  marked 
by  the  geste  of  Robin  Hood,  narrating  the  shrewd 
practices  of  this  outlaw  and  his  merry  men. 
Though  the  word  in  its  modern  sense  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  the  jest  itself  is  of  an- 
cient origin.  Collections  of  jests  passed  from 
the  East  to  the  Greeks,  then  to  the  Romans,  and 
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from  classic  literature  spread  throughout  Europe 
in  the  Renaissiince  period,  uniting  with  that  stream 
of  story  and  witty  remark  which  tiows  from 
men  of  all  races  and  of  all  times.  The  earliest 
of  modern  jest  books,  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
c-entury,  were  in  Ltitin,  and  were  known  as 
facetia  (q.v.).  A  notable  volume  was  the  Liber 
Facetiarum  (1470)  of  the  Florentine  Poggio, 
of  which  the  best  stories  found  their  way  into  the 
anecdotal  literature  of  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  England.  For  Italy  may  be  cited  Pietro 
.\retino  and  the  vast  body  of  nocelle,  dealing 
with  the  incidents  of  everj'-day  life;  and  for 
France  the  contes  and  joyeux  decis  of  Rabelais 
and  his  school.  Among  the  earliest  German  jest 
books  were  the  Latin  Facctice  of  H.  Bebel  ( 1508) 
and  the  Schimpf  uiid  Ernst  of  the  monk  Jo- 
hannes Pauli  (1519),  largely  compilations  for 
which  Poggio  was  freely  used.  Native  German 
humor  of  the  period  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the 
Low  Saxon  Ulenspiegel  (1515),  which  in  a  mu- 
tilated form  early  passed  into  France  and  Eng- 
land. Ulenspi^el  (i.e.  Owl-glass),  from  whom 
the  book  derives  its  name,  is  a  knavish  peasant 
who  plays  his  tricks  upon  his  more  prosperous 
countrniien.  In  England  there  had  long  been 
books  sharing  in  the  literature  of  jest.  Such, 
for  example,  was  the  Dc  yugis  Curialium 
(twelfth  century)  of  Walter  Map.  But  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  jest  book  in  England,  as 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  From  the  press  of 
John  Rastell  issued  two  interesting  collections — 
The  Merry  Gests  of  the  WUloic  Edith,  in  verse 
(1525).  and  The  Hundred  Merry  Tales  (1526). 
The  latter  volume  is  mentioned  bv  Beatrice  in 
Much  Ado  About  yothing  (XL  i.'l35).  These 
were  succeeded  by  Merry  Tales  and  Quiek  An- 
strers  (about  1535).  containing  114  anecdotes. 
It  became  customary  for  compilers  to  father 
their  collections  upon  some  well-known  historical 
character  who  might  or  might  not  have  been  a 
wit.  Famous  books  of  this  kind  were:  The  Merry 
Tales  of  Skelton  (1566),  attributed  to  John 
Skelton,  who  after  his  death  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  wag;  The  Jests  of  Hcogan  (1566?) 
(q.v.),  said  to  have  been  gathered  by  Andrew 
Boorde  (q.v.),  a  witty  physician,  from  the  say- 
ings of  a  fool  at  the  Court  of  Edward  IV. ;  Tarl- 
ton's  Jests  (3  parts,  1592,  1600,  1611),  named 
from  the  great  comedian ;  and  The  Jests  of  George 
Peele  (1607).  containing  perhaps  some  escapades 
of  the  dramatist.  This  practice  of  placing  a  name 
on  the  title-page  that  would  sell  the  book  con- 
tinued into  the  nineteenth  century,  receiving  its 
most  abused  illustration  in  the  collections  pur- 
porting to  have  been  'transcribed  from  the  mouth 
of  Joe  ililler'  (q.v.),  an  actor  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of 
Gotham,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
given  a  habitation  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  little 
pamphlet  circulated  as  a  chap-book  in  England 
and  Scotland  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
Other  collections  are  PasouiVs  Jests,  Mixed  tcith 
Mother  Buneh's  Merriments  (1604)  :  The  Pleas- 
ant Conceits  of  Old  Hobson,  the  Merry  Londoner 
(1607);  and  the  racy  Wit  and  Mirth  of  John 
Taylor  (q.v.).  the  water  poet.  These  books  are 
only  a  small  section  of  a  vast  literature  of  jest 
which  pervaded  popular  tales  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  realism  of  the  modem  novel.  The 
jest   was   fused   with  the  novel   of  manners  by 


Theodore  Hook  (q.v.)  in  his  Bojfinga  and  Doings 
(London,  1824-28).  The  older  English  jests 
were  edited  by  W,  C.  Hazlitt  under  the  title 
Shakespeare  Jest -Books  (3  vols.,  London,  1864). 
The  interesting  jest  literature  of  Germany  and 
its  influence  is  di«<cuss<>d  by  C.  H.  Herford  in 
The  Literary  Relations  of  England  and  Germany 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Cambridge.  England, 
1886).  See  also  the  remarks  on  the  Spanish 
rogue  story  in  the  article  on  the  Novix. 

JESTEB.  A  clownish  wit.  akin  to  the  Court 
fool  I  q.v.),  often  called  "the  jester,'  or  *the  Ring's 
jester,'  and  simply  one  kind  of  minstrel.  (See 
MiASTKEL.)  The  jester  in  the  Sanskrit  drama  is 
represented  by  the  cidusaka-,  a  character  of 
mingled  gluttony,  cowardice,  and  knavery,  re- 
deemed only  by  his  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
king,  who  is  his  companion.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  vidusaka  is  always  a  Brahman,  a  fact 
which  is  plausibly  explained  t)y  the  supposition 
that  he  was  a  stock  character  borrowed  by  the 
classic  Hindu  drama  from  the  folk-plays.  In 
Latin  comedj'  the  intriguing  slave  Davos  is  per- 
haps a  prototype  for  ignoble  but  amusing  char- 
acters in  modem  comedy.  During  the  Aliddle 
Ages  weirdly  dressed  and  clownish  devils  either 
terrified  or  entertained  by  their  antics  the  onlook- 
ers at  the  miracles  and  mysteries.  In  Spain  the 
gracioso  or  jesting  buffoon  has  the  same  func- 
tion in  the  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon, 
and  other  dramatists,  as  Vidusaka  had  in  India. 
In  Italy  Pantaleon,  an  old  buffoon  in  Venetian 
costume,  and  Arleochius  were  indispensable  per- 
sonages in  the  Commedia  delV  arte,  and  they 
passed  through  France  into  England. 

JESUITS,  jez'u-its  (Fr.  Jesuite,  from  Neo- 
Lat.  Jesuita,  from  Lat.  Jesus),  or  Society  or 
Jesus.  A  religious  Order  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  preliminary  step  to  the  foimdation 
of  the  society  was  taken  when,  on  August  15, 
1534,  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (see  Igxatii's),  with 
six  associates — Pierre  Le  F&vre.  a  Savoyard; 
James  LajTiez,  Francis  Xavier.  Alfonso  Salmeron, 
and  Nicholas  Bobadilla,  Spaniards,  and  a  Por- 
tuguese, Simon  Rotlriguez — took,  in  the  chapel 
on  Montmartre,  Paris,  vows  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Land  and  devote  themselves  to 
the  conversion  of  the  infidels.  Owing  to  the 
breaking  out  of  war  with  the  Turks,  they  could 
not  make  the  pilgrimage  as  planned,  so  they  ap- 
plied tiiemselves  to  various  spiritual  works  in 
and  around  Venice,  from  which  it  had  been  their 
intention  to  sail.  They  lived  more  or  less  in 
common,  but  were  not  united  in  a  formal  way 
until  1538,  when  the  first  idea  of  permanent 
orsanization  came.  They  went  to  Rome,  and 
laid  the  preliminary  sketch  of  the  constitution 
of  their  proposed  Order  before  Pope  Paul  III., 
who  approved  it  in  1539.  The  formal  creation  of 
the  Order  of  Jesuits  was  made  by  bull  dated 
September  27,  1540.  In  founding  the  Jesuits, 
Ignatius  is  often  said  to  have  contemplated  re- 
pairing the  losses  occasioned  to  the  Church  by 
Luther;  but  at  this  time  he  had  scarcely  heard 
of  him.  His  object  was  the  increase  of  devotion 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Church.  The  motto 
of  the  new  Order  was  Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam, 
often  abbreviated  A.  M.  D.  G.  (to  the  greater 
glory  of  God).  The  members  bound  themselves, 
besides  the  usual  three  vows  of  religious  Orders 
to  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  by  a  fourth 
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vow  to  go  as  missionaries  wherever  the  Pope 
might  send  them. 

The  Order  was  inaugurated  in  1541  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Ignatius  as  general.  He  wished  to  refuse 
this  office  at  first,  but  was  finally  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  it.  The  naniej  chosen — Society  ( or  more 
properly  Company)  of  Jesus — was  meant  to  re- 
call that  Ignatius's  idea  in  its  foundation  was 
that  they  were  to  be  a  band  of  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  the  Church.  What  time  he  could  spare 
from  the  government  of  the  Society  and  his  many 
good  works  the  general  devoted  during  the  next 
ten  years  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  formal  Con- 
stitutions and  rules  of  the  Order.  In  1550  these 
were  submitted  to  the  members,  and  received  cer- 
tain modifications  in  detail.  The  revised  text, 
written  by  Ignatius  himself  and  known  as  the 
autograph  text,  was  then  sent  to  all  the  fathers, 
even  to  those  in  India,  and  suggestions  asked. 
Such  as  seemed  proper  were  incorporated  in  a 
third  text,  which  forms  the  Constitutions  of 
the  Jesuits  now  in  force.  These  are  essentially 
from  the  hand  of  Ignatius,  never  having  received 
any  important  modification.  They  are  considered 
by  Jesuits  of  the  present  day  as  the  palladium  of 
their  existence  as  a  religious  Order.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  Constitutions  are  those 
that  prescribe  the  training  to  which  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  shall  be  subjected.  The  forma- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  of  the  Jesuit  for  his  life 
work  takes  about  eighteen  years.  As  a  rule,  be- 
fore entrance  into  the  Order  he  has  already  pur- 
sued studies  equivalent  to  those  required  for 
the  collegiate  degree  of  A.B.  The  first  two  years 
of  novitiate  are  spent  in  spiritual  exercises, 
prayer,  meditation,  and  ascetic  reading,  in  the 
practice  of  mortification,  and  in  humble  occupa- 
tions of  various  kinds.  During  his  first  year  the 
novice  devotes  thirty  days  of  retreat,  as  it  is 
called;  in  absolute  silence,  to  making  the  spiritual 
exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius.  These  consist  of 
meditations  on  the  four  last  things  to  be  remem- 
bered and  on  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Every  year 
of  his  life  afterwards,  no  matter  what  his  status 
in  the  Society,  at  least  eight  successive  days  are 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  novitiate  the  candidate  takes 
simple  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 
Then  two  years  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
humanities  and  the  modern  languages.  After  this 
three  years  are  given  to  philosophic  and  scientific 
studies,  during  which,  though  a  definite  course  is 
marked  out  for  all,  opportunities  are  provided 
for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  special  studies.  At 
the  completion  of  these  seven  years  of  study  of 
self,  the  humanities,  philosophy,  and  science,  the 
young  Jesuit,  usually  now  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  is  sent  to  teach  for  five  years  in  a  Jesuit 
college.  If  he  has  shown  predilection  and  talent 
for  some  special  study,  he  will,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permit,  be  assigned  to  teach  this  branch. 
He  is  not  confined  to  one  class  during  his  years 
of  teaching,  but  is  supposed  to  go  up  with  his 
class  during  the  course,  thus  providing  for  his 
own  mental  development  as  well  as  the  con- 
sistent progressive  formation  of  his  students. 
After  the  period  of  college  work,  the  Jesuit 
studies  theology  for  three  years,  and  then  is  ad- 
vanced to  holy  orders.  For  one  year  more  theo- 
logical studies  are  continued,  and  then  oppor- 
tunities are  given  the  young  priest  for  mission 
work  and  spiritual  employment  of  various  kinds 


for  a  year,  after  which  a  final  year  of  novitiate, 
called  the  third  year  of  probation,  is  prescribed. 
During  this  year  the  Jesuit  devotes  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  study  of  spiritual  things,  his 
own  character,  the  ways  and  means  of  the  In- 
stitute of  the  Society,  its  rules  and  Constitution. 
During  his  third  year  the  thirty  days'  retreat 
of  silence  and  prayer,  according  to  the  method 
of  the  spiritual  exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius,  is 
once  more  made.  After  this  final  year  of  pro- 
bation the  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  last 
solemn  vows,  now  four  in  number,  because  they 
include  a  special  vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pope. 
Those  who  accomplish  this  full  course  are  called 
professed  fathers. 

The  rules  prescribe  in  detail  the  Jesuit's  daily 
occupation,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  allow, 
a  definite  routine  is  followed  very  exactly  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Order.  The  Jesuit  rises  at 
5  A.M.  Half  an  hour  is  given  to  physical  prepa- 
ration for  the  day.  He  devotes  one  hour  to 
mental  prayer,  for  which  there  has  been  fifteen 
minutes  of  preparation  the  night  before.  He 
then  hears  mass,  or,  if  a  priest,  says  mass. 
About  7  A.M.  he  breakfasts,  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes devoted  to  a  review  of  his  morning  medita- 
tion, and  especially  the  practical  resolutions  that 
it  has  led  him  to,  he  begins  the  day's  work,  what- 
ever it  may  be — studying,  teaching,  preparing 
sermons,  missions  or  retreats,  or  writing  books 
or  articles.  He  is  advised  by  his  rules  not  to 
continue  any  one  form  of  occupation,  whatever  it 
may  be,  for  more  than  two  consecutive  hours 
without  a  diversion  of  mind  for  some  min- 
utes at  least.  About  noon  he  devotes  fifteen 
minutes  to  a  review  of  his  morning's  work, 
and  plans  the  work  of  the  afternoon,  so  as 
to  do  better.  Dinner  is  taken  in  common, 
and  then,  according  to  rule,  one  hour  is  passed 
in  recreation  in  common.  About  9  P.M.  the 
community  assemble  for  the  recital  of  the  litany 
of  the  saints  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This 
is  the  only  daily  spiritual  exercise  in  common 
enjoined  by  rule.  Even  this  did  not  originate 
with  Ignatius  himself,  but  with  Saint  Francis 
Borgia,  the  third  general  of  the  Society.  Ig- 
natius wished  to  leave  his  Order  free  for  work 
and  study,  depending  on  the  constant  direction 
of  the  motives  of  their  work  to  make  them  spir- 
itual men.  The  litanies  are  followed  by  fifteen 
minutes  devoted  to  the  selection  of  a  passage  of 
the  life  of  Christ  for  meditation  next  morning. 
Then  follows  the  evening  examination  of  con- 
science. At  10  o'clock  all  are  in  bed,  unless  spe- 
cial permission  is  given  for  further  work.  The 
Monita  Secreta,  (q.v.),  'Secret  Admonitions,'  a 
masterpiece  of  craft  and  duplicity,  supposed  to 
have  been  issued  for  the  private  direction  of 
thoroughly  initiated  members  of  the  Order,  is 
now  acknowledged  by  all  serious  authorities  to 
be  an  invention  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  government  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  though 
often  spoken  of  as  autocratic,  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  a  limited  constitutional  authority,  prac- 
tically the  first  of  its  kind.  The  Order  is  gov- 
erned by  a  general,  whose  power,  said  sometimes 
to  be  absolute,  is  strictly  limited  by  the  Consti- 
tutions. He  is  elected  by  a  general  congrega- 
tion and  holds  his  office  for  life.  He  may  be 
deposed  by  a  general  congregation  under  certain 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  though 
such  an  incident  has  never  happened  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  tlic  Or.K'r.  A  ;:iiitr;il  coii^'rogation  is 
(.■tiiniHir-cii  i,il  llh'  Liiiii'ial,  or  lii^  di'|iuty,  and  the 
iwr  .i.~-i~l.inl~.  wii.i  li'iin  ill-  i-«'iii)(il.  bc-ulcs  tlif 
|)ro\  iunal-.  cr  lu.ul-  el  |iio\  iiit-c-,  and  luo 
deputio-  iidiu  f:uh  [>io\  iiuc  'I'lic  jir<i\  iiuial 
deputirs  aiL'  I'li'itOil  \>y  x\\v  jirolV>,-o(l  falluTs  aiui 
the  rectors  of  the  [mAiiuc  The  j^'fiurul  congi'e- 
gation  meets  eviiy  >i\  \<  us,  ami  all  important 
concerns  come  before  it.  It  alone  has  power  to 
dissolve  a  college,  or  professed  house,  or  a  novi- 
tiate once  established.  The  general  has  power  to 
disjK'nse  from  some  provisions  of  the  C  (Ui-t  itution 
in  particular  cases,  but  he  cannot  alter  or  annul 
them.  All  otlu-rs  in  autlmrity  hold  office  for  a 
limited  time,  usually  for  three  years.  The  as- 
sistains  who  compose  the  general's  consultors 
are  elirted  by  the  general  congregation,  and  are 
chosen  from  certain  groups  of  provinces.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  the  Italian  a--i>tancy.  the 
French,  the  Spanish,  -which  iiuliHles  al>o  mis- 
sions in  South  America  :  the  (Jerman.  whieli  in- 
cludes the  Low  Countries  and  Au-tria  ;  and  finally 
the  English,  including  England  and  X<irtli  Amer- 
ica, with  missions  in  South  Afriia  an  1  in  India. 
For  the  assistance  of  the  >  an 

admonitor  and  a  father  t  _       ral's 

admonitor  is  bound  to  inform  him  of  any  fault-3 
he  may  commit.  \Yhile  the  general  consults  with 
his  assistants,  he  is  not  obliged  to  follow  their 
advice,  even  when  unanimous. 

There  are  four  classes  of  Jesuits:  (1)  Pro- 
fessed fathers,  who,  after  their  eighteen  years  of 
preparation,  have  taken  the  four  solemn  vows 
mentioned  above.  It  is  from  this  class  alone 
that  the  general  and  all  the  higher  officials  of  the 
Society  are  chosen.  1 2 )  Coadjutors,  spiritual 
and  temporal.  Spiritual  coadjutors  are  priests 
whose  health  or  talents  have  not  permitted  them 
to  reach  the  standard  of  sanctity  or  knowledge 
required  for  professed  fathers,  and  who  help  in 
preaching,  teaching,  and  the  direction  of  souls. 
Temporal  coadjutors  are  the  lay  brothers  to 
whom  the  menial  olliees  and  certain  minor  duties 
are  assigned.  (3)  Scholastics,  who,  having  passed 
through  the  novitiate,  are  engaged  either  in 
their  own  studies  or  in  teaching  in  the  colleges. 
(4)  Novices,  who  after  a  short  trial  as  po.-talants 
are  engaged  for  two  years  exclusively  in  spiritual 
exercises,  prayer,  ascetic  reading,  and  practices. 

The  administrative  and  executive  government 
of  the  Society  is  intrusted  under  the  general  to 
provincials  who  are  named  by  the  general  and 
hold  office  for  three  years.  In  each  province  the 
superiors  of  the  colleges,  professed  houses,  and 
novitiates  are  appointed  by  the  general,  who  re- 
ceives from  them  at  stated  intervals — monthly 
fjom  provinces,  quarterly  from  colleges  and  novi- 
tiates— a  detailed  report  of  the  character,  con- 
duct, and  occupation  of  each  member  of  tlie  So- 
ciety. Far  from  making  a  system  of  espionage, 
this  detailed  knowledge  only  gives  superiors  such 
information  with  reeard  to  subjects  as  enables 
them  to  make  the  be-t  pM-sihle  use  of  them  with 
the  least  possible  dan^rer  of  failure  under  trying 
circumstances.  lomatius  gave  his  Order  no  dis- 
tinctive dress  (though  that  of  the  Spanish  priests 
of  that  time  has  come  to  be  adopted  by  Jesuits 
generally),  so  that  they  might  be  freer  for  inter- 
course with  the  world. 

The  Jesuits  spread  rapidly.  At  the  death  of 
Ignatius  (1556)  there  were  1000  memlx»rs  of  the 
Order,  in  twelve  provinces.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  there  were  over  10,000.     When  the  cele- 


bration of  the  centenary  of  their  foundation  came 
in   lti;J!t,  Ih.'y  nundier.d  ov<-r   i:5.0()U.      \   c-ntnry 
;.nd  a  tpiarit-r  later,  at   the  liiiic  dI  lii. 
>iuii,   ther.'    wiif   ilJ.fiuo   .l.--iut~    llir.    ,  .<• 

\\i  rid.  \\  lh'ir\cr  tin_\  \\cr<'.  lhc\'  \\i-r<-  r.iii-i.iin'd 
a-  the  -pet  ial  iiphu!di-i-,>  of  the  I'apaiy  and  the 
iMi-t  i.iiiliiiil  d.iciidrrs  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch. 
I  111-  at  (iiiint-  ftir  nitp-t  of  the  opposition  to  lliem. 
\V  hen  there  was  ditliculty  between  the  Republic 
of  Venice  and  the  Pope,  during  tin-  lir-t  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  tit"  i  -  '-  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Venetian  ^  I  heir  close 
adhesion  to  the  Pope  mai  :  position  in 
France  often  insecure,  (iallieanism  saw  in  them 
implacable  opponents,  and  Jan-enism  (q.v.)  rec- 
ognized them  as  the  foes  most  to  be  feared.  The 
Sorbonne  and  the  University  of  Paris  opposed 
the  introduction  of  the  Society  into  France,  and 
alwaj's  continued  to  be  jealous  of  the  educative 
influence  acquired  by  it.  Finally,  Mme.  de  Pom- 
padour became  a  bitter  enemy,  because  the 
Jesuits  refused  her  the  sacraments,  vmless  there 
should  be  an  end  of  her  liaison  with  the  King. 
The  philosophic  party  was  opposed  to  the  Jesuits 
l)ecause  they  saw  in  them  the  most  prominent 
factor  in  the  conservation  of  Catholic  thought 
and  education.  This  united  opposition  brought 
about  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  by  royal 
edict  throughout  the  French  dominions  in  1764. 
The  example  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  the 
other  Bourbon  courts — Spain.  Naples,  Parma, 
and  Modena.  In  1759,  through  the  machinations 
of  the  Prime  Minister  Pombal,  who  saw  an  op- 
portunity of  enriching  himself  at  their  expense, 
the  .Jesuits  had  been  expelled  from  Portugal.  The 
charges  that  they  were  the  source  of  the  attempt 
upon  the  King's  life  and  were  fomenting  disaf- 
fection among  the  Indians  in  the  so-called  reduc- 
tions of  Paraguay,  recently  transferred  from 
Spain  to  Portugal,  were  evidently  trumped  up. 
Poj)e  Clement  XIII.  (1758-69)  interposed  vainly 
in  their  behalf  and  used  every  effort  to  reconcile 
the  governments.  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (1700-74), 
juessed  by  the  ambassadors  of  so  many  Catholic 
governments,  at  length  issued,  July  21,  177.3.  the 
brief  Domiuus  ac  Red^mptor  yoster.  by  which. 
v.ithoiit  adopting  the  charges  made  against  the 
Society  or  entering  in  any  way  into  the  ques- 
tion of  their  justice,  acting  solely  on  the  motive 
of  'the  peace  of  the  Church'  he  suppressed  the 
Society  in  all  the  States  of  Christendom.  Sub- 
mission to  the  brief  was  immediate  and  complete. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety were  driven  into  exile.  In  other  Catholic 
countries  they  were  permitted  to  remain  as  indi- 
viduals, engaged  in  the  ministry  or  in  literary 
occupations.  Two  non-Catholic  governments, 
those  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  and 
Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  refused  to  allow  the 
brief  of  suppression  to  be  published  in  their  do- 
minions, because  they  could  not  replace  the  Jes- 
Tiits  as  educators.  In  these  States  the  .Jesuits  re- 
tained a  quasi-corporate  existence  as  a  Society 
for  education. 

What  was  meant  to  be  the  stippression  of  the 
Society  jnoved  but  a  temporary  suspension.  In 
1702  the  Duke  of  Parma  secured  a  partial  reor- 
ganization for  his  dominions.  In  1801  Pope  Pius 
VII.  (1800-23)  permitted  the  formal  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  Lithuania  and  V\"liite 
Russia,  and  with  still  more  formality  in  Naples 
in  1804.  On  August  7,  1814.  by  the"  bull  Solici- 
tudo  omnium  ecclesiarum,  the  complete  rehabili- 
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tation  of  the  Order  was  made.  Since  then  the 
Jesuits  have  continued  to  spread  all  over  the 
world.  There  were,  in  1902,  15,145  Jesuits 
throughout  the  world,  of  whom  6647  were  priests, 
4545  scholastics,  and  3953  lay  brothers.  In 
America  there  were  over  2100,  of  whom  about  780 
were  priests,  735  scholastics,  and  585  lay  broth- 
ers. In  the  Philippine  Islands  there  were  102 
Jesuits,  and  55  in  Cuba. 

Among  the  works  of  the  Jesuits  there  is  none 
to  which  they  devoted  themselves  with  more  zeal, 
nor,  we  may  add,  with  greater  success,  than  that 
of  the  education  of  youth.  Saint  Ignatius  him- 
self insisted  on  this,  and  was  the  lirst  to  make 
education  the  special  ministry  of  a  religious 
Order.  The  principles  to  guide  the  Society  in 
its  educational  work  were  laid  down  by  Ignatius 
in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Constitution.  This  was 
however,  only  an  outline  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion. At  first  the  Jesuits  adopted  the  methods 
of  teaching  then  followed  in  the  various  Catholic 
schools  of  Europe,  drawing  chiefly  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  great  University  of  Paris,  the 
alma  mater  of  Saint  Ignatius  and  his  first  com- 
panions, though  with  due  attention  also  to  the 
developing  methods  of  the  humanistic  schools 
of  the  Netherlands,  then  justly  celebrated.  The 
theory  that  the  Jesuits'  method  of  education 
was  borrowed  largely  from  the  "Plan  of  Studies" 
of  John  Sturm  of  Strassburg  is  now  admitted  to 
be  false.  From  1540  to  1599  the  Society  was  en- 
gaged in  forming  a  complete  system  of  studies. 
Plans  were  drawn  up  and  put  in  practice  in  vari- 
ous colleges,  as  for  example  those  of  Nadal  and 
I.edesma.  The  practical  system  thus  created 
was  completed  under  Acquaviva,  the  fifth  gen- 
eral of  the  Society,  who  ruled  during  its  most 
brilliant  period  (1581-1C15).  In  1584  a  com- 
mittee of  six  experienced  Jesuit  teachers  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities  drew  up  a  preliminary  plan 
which  was  tried  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  Society. 
The  results  of  this  five-year  trial  were  reported 
to  Rome  and  the  suggestions  made  were  employed 
in  drawing  up  a  modified  plan  which  was  sent 
to  the  various  colleges  in  1591.  After  this  plan 
had  been  tested  for  over  five  years,  the  final  plan 
was  drawn  up  and  formally  issued  in  1599.  This 
is  the  famous  Ratio  Studiorum,  which  was  the 
fruit  of  long  and  patient  eff"orts,  and  the  result 
of  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  whole  Society. 
The  system  is  divided  into  three  parts —  ( 1 ) 
Siudia  inferiora,  inferior  studies,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  linguistics,  the  literary  study  of  the 
classical  languages  with  history,  archaeology,  etc., 
as  collateral  branches;  (2)  arts,  or  philosophy, 
consisting  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  the 
natural  sciences  as  far  as  they  were  known  and 
cultivated  in  those  times;  (3)  theology.  In  the 
lower  course,  that  of  humanities,  there  were 
ordinarily  five  classes,  in  some  places  six.  These 
were  called  the  grammar  classes,  first,  second,  and 
third,  then  humanities,  or  poetry  and  rhetoric. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Society  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  needs  of  the 
times  demanded  a  change  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem. Father  Roothaan,  then  general,  proceeded 
with  the  same  care  as  Acquaviva  in  securing  the 
opinions  of  the  best  educators  in  various  coun- 
tries. The  revised  Ratio  Studioriim  was  pub- 
lished in  1832.  This  was  not  definitive,  but  was 
considered  subject  to  such  further  changes  as 
might  prove  advisable  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
the  progress  of  education.    The  principles  of  the 


old  Ratio  Studiorum  are  preserved,  but  greater 
attention  is  recommended  to  the  natural  sciences 
and  special  care  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  the  mother  tongue.  The  Jesuits  have  always 
been  markedly  successful  in  the  teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  essence  of  their  method  is  the 
prelection  or  preliminary  explanation  of  a  pas- 
sage by  the  teacher,  followed  by  the  pupil's  study 
of  it  and  then  by  recitation,  which  includes  gram- 
raatic,  historic,  and  other  details.  Imitative 
themes  are  a  prominent  feature,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  pupil  is  brought  to  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  the  language  studied.  Frequent 
repetitions  are  recommended.  The  thoroughness 
of  this  system  is  exemplified  by  their  own  mas- 
tery of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  lasting  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  their  students,  especially  in  the 
classic  languages.  How  well  the  recommenda- 
tion to  devote  more  attention  to  the  sciences  has 
been  carried  out  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  such 
great  astronomers  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 
ite  Vico,  Perry,  and  Secchi  were  Jesuits. 

The  number  of  the  colleges  increased  very 
rapidly.  Within  fifty  years  after  the  Papal  ap- 
probation, the  Jesuits  had  colleges  all  over  the 
wcrld,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  the  Indies, 
China,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Brazil.  At  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Acquaviva  (1615)  the  Society 
had  372  colleges.  Shortly  before  the  suppression 
of  the  Society,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  were  728  colleges,  many  of  which 
had  an  average  attendance  of  1500  or  more,  while 
in  some  the  number  of  students  was  from  2000  to 
3000,  and  no  college  is  mentioned  with  a  lower 
number  than  300.  Taking  the  lowest  possible 
average,  the  700  Jesuit  colleges  must  have  had 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  300,000 
students.  This  influence  was  all  the  more  impor- 
tant as  they  insisted  on  moral  and  religious 
training.  Such  Protestant  writers  as  Ranke, 
Paulsen,  Quick,  and  others,  candidly  admit  that 
the  Jesuits  during  these  centuries  were  the  best 
educators,  so  that  many  parents  not  of  the 
Catholic  faith  intrusted  the  education  of  their 
sons  to  them.  The  spread  and  development  of 
Jesuit  colleges  during  the  nineteenth  century  was 
slow  but  steady.  The  Order  had  to  struggle 
against  great  difficulties.  The  colleges  which  it 
possessed  before  the  suppression  were  in  the  liands 
of  the  civil  authorities.  The  persecutions  and 
expulsions  of  the  Society  from  various  countries 
pievented  the  establishment  of  new  colleges,  and 
put  an  end  to  those  already  in  being.  Notwith- 
standing this,  in  the  year  1900  the  Jesuits  had 
more  than  60,000  students  in  their  colleges  all 
over  the  world.  In  the  United  States  they  have 
colleges  with  the  privileges  of  vmiversities  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Boston,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  New 
York  City,  Georgetown,  D.C.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Omaha,  Saint  Louis, 
Saint  Mary's,  Kan.,  Galveston,  Mobile,  New 
Orleans,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara, 
Cal.,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Spokane,  and  Manila, 
P.  I.  The  attendance  at  Jesuit  colleges  through- 
out the  world  has  doubled  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  Besides  their  colleges  and  missions  the 
Jesuits  have  charge  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer, 
or  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  ( q.v. ) . 

The  Jesuit  missions  are  the  source  of  the  great- 
est honor  to  the  Order.  Saint  Francis  Xavier's 
(q.v.)  work  in  the  Indies  recalled  the  Apostolic 
times.     He  knew  how  to  organize  his  many  mis- 
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sions,  so  thai  his  numerouB  eonfeits  became 
faithful  Christians  in  the  best  aenee.  His 
biethren  on  the  wiMsioaa  imitated  his  example 
and  almost  rivaled  his  sooeesa.  Venerable  Jos^>h 
Anchieta,  called  the  Apostle  of  Bnudl,  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  organized  mia&ions 
among  the  natives  of  that  country  into  settle- 
ments of  the  kind  that  in  Paraguay,  later,  irere 
called  reductions.  The  first  reduction  of  Para- 
guay was  founded  in  1610.  For  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  the  native  converts  lived  in  ideal 
peace  and  happiness.  These  native  Christian 
communities  have  been  the  admiration  of  stu- 
dents of  social  science  ever  since.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  twenty 
years  of  patient  effort.  Father  Ricci  succeeded  in 
getting  audience  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  His 
^U  in  applied  mathematics  and  mechanics 
gained  him  the  favor  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  ob- 
tained protectioa  for  the  Christians  in  China. 
Scholarly  successors,  equally  able  and  aealons, 
Sehall,  Verbiest,  and  Bouvet,  continued  the  good 
influence  over  the  Emperor.  Unfortunately,  after 
a  time,  the  controversy  over  the  'Chinese  rites* 
took  place.  Certain  practices  of  their  former 
lives,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Jesuits  allowed  their  converts  still  to  keep  up, 
seemed  to  the  Dominicans  to  savor  of  idolatry. 
In  the  midst  of  the  disputes  the  Imperial  favor 
was  lost,  and  persecutions  wiped  out  the  Chinese 
missi<Mis.  The  Japanese  missions  were  b^un  in 
1549  by  Saint  F^ncis  Xavier.  and  in  thirty 
years  had  grown  to  number  200,000  Christians. 
Bloody  persecutions,  continuing  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  made  numbers  of  martyrs;  but  with  a 
marvelous  tenacity,  though  all  their  priests  had 
been  put  to  death,  the  survivors  handed  down 
their  faith  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
when  Japan  was  once  more  opened  to  Europeans 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  still  natives 
ready  to  weletnne  the  Catholic  missiooaries  as 
their  long-lost  fathers.  In  India  Robert  de*  Xo- 
bili  ( 1605)  took  up  the  diflScult  task  of  living  as 
a  high-caste  Brahmin,  fulfilling  rigidly  their  pre- 
cepts of  abstinence  and  avoiding  all  contact  with 
other  castes.  After  years  of  patience  he  succeeded 
in  making  numerous  converts.  The  careers  of 
Fathers  Lallemont,  Brebceuf,  and  Jogues  among 
the  Huron  and  Iroquois  Indians  were  a  suc- 
cession of  sufferings  and  hardships,  deliberate- 
ly undertaken,  calmly  borne,  and  heroically  per- 
sisted in  by  men  of  gentle  breeding  and  deep  cul- 
ture. The  Jesuit  missions  were  always  centres 
of  civilization  as  well  as  religion-  When  the 
United  States  Government  took  possession  of  the 
Philippines,  the  Jesuits  in  charge  of  the  observa- 
tory at  Manila  were  asked  to  collate  the  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Archipelago  in  the  pos- 
session of  members  of  the  Order,  and  this  was 
published  in  two  large  vohmies  with  an  atlas 
at  the  Government  Printing  Oflke  {El  Arehi- 
fiilago  Filipino.  Washington,  1900). 

The  following  periodicals  are  issued  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  always  supply  in- 
formation as  to  current  topics  in  their  regard: 
Civilti  Cattoliea.  Rome:  The  Month,  London; 
Etude*  LUtirwres  et  Relitrieux.  Paris;  8t\m- 
men  on*  Maria-Laaeh,  Freiburg;  Zeitschrift  fur 
Kmtholigehe  Theoiogie,  Innsbruck:  Rente  det 
QuetHoHS  Seiemtifiqiu*,  Brussels :  The  Messenger, 
New  York ;  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Inns- 
bruck, Bilbao,  Toulouse.  Mexico,  and  other 
places.  Consult  for  their  Constitution,  InstUuimm 
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Soeietatit  Jeau  (ATignon,  1830-38) ;  or  Ccmeem- 
ing  Jesuits  (Lond<Hi,  19U2).  The  accepted  au- 
thority for  their  general  history  is  CrMiBsau- 
Joly,  Uistoire  de  la  eompagme  de  J  isms  (6  Tcda., 
Paris,  1844-46) ;  in  English,  Daurignac,  History 
of  the  Jesuits  (Baltimore,  1878);  B.  H^  The 
Jesuits,  Thetr  Foundatiim  and  History  (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1879).  For  opposing  views,  Tbeodore 
Griesinger,  Die  Jesuitem  (Stut^art,  184(6;  Eag. 
trans..  New  York,  1885).  For  special  comtiies, 
Parkman,  Jesuits  iu  Xortk  Auteriea  (seventeenth 
oentoiy)  (Boston,  1898) ;  the  notable  series  of 
Jesuit  Relations,  edited  by  Thwaitcs  (73  vols., 
Cleveland,  1896  sqq.) ;  Foley,  Jesuits  in  England 
(London,  1877-83;  ako,  TaunttHi,  Jjondon,  1901) ; 
Pollard,  Jesuits  in  Poland  {Oxford,  1892) ;  Smith, 
''Suppression  of  the  Jesuits,"  in  The  Month  (Lon- 
don, 1902),  later  in  book  form;  Dnhr,  Jesmten^ 
fabeln  (Saint  Louis,  1899).  For  pedagogy: 
Pachtler,  Ratio  Studiorum,  etc,  in  Monuments 
Germanise  Peedagogiea,  vols,  ii.,  v.,  ix.,  xvL  (Ber- 
lin, 1887-93),  the  standard  wortc  oo  the  sobjecC; 
Monumenta  Historica  Societatis  Jesu;  Mon»- 
menta  Padagogiea  (Madrid,  1901-02) ;  Ha|^ies, 
Loyola  (New  York,  1892) ;  Dohr,  I>ie  Studien^ 
ordnung  der  Gesellsduift  Jesu  (Saint  Louis, 
1S96) ;  Pauken,  Geschichte  des  gelekrten  Unter- 
richts  (Berlin,  1896) ;  Sehwidoerath,  Jesuit  Edu- 
cation (Saint  Louis,  1903).  FtM*  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  Jesuit  writers,  A.  de  Backer,  Biblio- 
theque  hihiiographique  de  la  Compagme  de  Jesus 
(3  vols.  toL,  Psris,  1869-76) ;  S<HDri]n»VQeel,  Die- 
tiomtaire  des  ouvrages  anompnes  et  pseudonymes 
de  la  Compagme  de  Jisus  (Plaris,  1884) ;  Momi- 
teur  hibUograpkique  de  la  Compagmie  de  JisMa 
(Paris,  1889). 

JESnrrS  bark.  An  <dd  name  for  cinchona 
(q.v.). 

JESTTP,  McttKis  Eetchc^  (1830—).  An 
American  merchant  and  {^lanthri^ist.  He  was 
bom  at  Westport,  Conn.,  and  was  «Mlueated  there 
and  in  New  York  City.  In  1843  he  artaed  the 
employ  of  a  manufacturing  firm  at  Faterson, 
N.  J.  In  1852  he  went  into  business  on  his  own 
account,  from  which  he  retired  in  18^.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  philanthropic  work  and  his  in- 
terest in  scientific  exploraticMi.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  United  States  Christian 
Commission  during  the  Civil  War,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  its  president  in  1872,  was  president 
after  1860  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  after 
1881  was  president  of  the  New  York  City  Mis- 
sion Society,  for  which  he  built  the  De  Witt 
Memorial  Church  in  Rivington  Street.  In  1881 
he  became  president  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  to  which  he  gave  a  valuable 
collection  of  native  woods.  He  presented  Jesup 
Hall  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
endowed  the  Jesup  North  ^cific  Expedititm  for 
scientific  research.  He  was  chosen  presidtot  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Congress  of  Anthro- 
polc^y  in  1902.  To  the  subject  of  Southern  edu- 
cation, especially  that  of  the  B^;ro,  he  gave  much 
time  and  thought.  He  was  made  treasnra'  of  the 
States  Fund  at  its  beginning,  and  he  was  also 
made  a  member  of  tiie  Peabody  EdneatioBal 
Board  and  of  the  General  Education  Board. 

JESUS,  Sox  or  Sikach,  t^tik.  See  Ecclesi- 
ASTicrs. 


JESUS. 
JESUS,  Wisdom  of.    See  Ecclesiasticus. 
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JESUS  CHRIST.  The  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  whose  life  and  teachings  are  given 
in  the  four  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  work  of  Jesus,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  political  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  to  whom  He 
belonged  and  among  whom  His  work  was  carried 
out.  Politically. — The  Jews  were  subjects  of  the 
Roman  Emperor,  the  dominion  of  the  Romans 
having  been  established  by  Pompey  in  B.C.  63. 
After  that  time  various  adjustments  of  Palestine's 
relations  within  the  Empire  took  place,  and  when 
Jesus  began  His  public  ministry  the  government 
of  the  country  was  divided  as  follows:  Galilee, 
with  the  land  to  the  north,  east,  and  southeast  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  was  under  the  rule  of  Philip 
and  Antipas,  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  who,  as 
rex  socius,  had  had  the  entire  land  as  his  king- 
dom. Philip's  territory  was  the  land  north  and 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Iturea  and  Trachoni- 
tis)  ;  the  territory  of  Antipas  was  Galilee  itself 
and  the  land  southeast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
( Perea ) .  Both  regions  were  ruled  as  tetrarchies. 
On  the  other  hand,  Judea,  Samaria,  and  the  land 
of  Idumea,  south  of  Judea,  were  more  distinctly 
provinces  under  the  rule  of  a  Roman  procurator 
(Pontius  Pilate),  who  to  a  certain  degree  was 
subordinate  to  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Syria.  This  continued  to  be  the  political  situa- 
tion throughout  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  (See 
Herod.)  Religiously. — The  Jews  had  returned 
from  their  exile  with  a  new  hold  upon  the 
monotheism  of  their  religion  and  a  new  devotion 
to  Jehovah's  law.  This  spirit  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  persecutions  which  they  had  under- 
gone under  the  rule  of  the  SeleucidsE  and  the  re- 
volt by  which,  under  the  Maccabees,  they  had 
broken  from  that  rule,  producing  at  the  time  of 
Jesus'  ministry  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the 
ceremonial  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  the 
interpretation  of  which  had  arisen  a  body  of 
legal  refinements  that  added  greatly  to  the 
burden  of  the  law  and  to  the  power  of  those  who 
administered  it.     See  Maccabees;  Jews. 

It  was  a  characteristic  of  Jewish  life,  how- 
ever, to  combine  religion  and  politics.  As  a  re- 
sult there  arose  in  the  nation  during  the  time 
of  the  Maccabean  revolt,  when  the  religious  and 
political  elements  in  the  people's  life  were  brought 
to  accentuation,  two  great  parties,  whose  signifi- 
cant influence  increased  as  with  the  religious  ele- 
ments in  the  national  life  were  mingled  with  in- 
creasing energy  the  political.  These  parties  were 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  (qq.v.).  The 
Pharisees  (literally  Separatists  or  Purists)  were 
the  party  of  religion.  The  characteristic  of  their 
creed  was  the  scrupulous  observance  of  the  law. 
They  represented  the  religious  idea  dominant 
among  the  people  since  the  return  from  Babylon, 
while  in  their  devotion  to  the  conception  of  the 
theocracy  and  their  expectation  of  a  Messiah 
who  should  restore  it  to  its  independency  they 
expressed  what  in  general  were  the  people's  po- 
litical views.  They  were,  in  brief,  the  popular 
party.  The  Sadducees  (a  name  derived  from 
Zadok,  the  priest  whom  Solomon  put  in  the  place 
of  Abiathar,  I.  Kings  ii.  35)  were  the  party  of 
the  priesthood.  They  represented  the  priestly 
nobility,  and  their  object  was  the  retention  of 
priestly  power  in  the  State.  They  were  largely 
indifferent    to    religion    as    such,    giving    their 


thought  rather  to  politics,  in  which  their  aim 
was  to  keep  in  favor  with  the  ruling  power. 

In  addition  to  these  were  two  minor  parties, 
which  more  or  less  added  to  the  politico-reli- 
gious confusion  of  the  times.  Of  these  the  polit- 
ical was  the  party  of  the  Herodians,  the  religious 
the  party  of  the  Zealots  ( qq.v. ) .  The  Herodians 
arose  with  the  introduction  into  Jewish  politics 
of  the  family  whose  name  they  bore,  and  were 
committed  to  the  political  interests  of  that  fam- 
ily in  its  effort  to  establish  a  rule  in  Palestine, 
the  spirit  of  which  would  be  a  union  of  Judaism 
and  Hellenism.  With  them  the  religious  element 
was  minimized,  if  it  was  present  at  all,  though 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  combine  with  the  reli- 
gious parties  when  their  aims  could  thus  be 
furthered.  The  Zealots  arose  with  the  reces- 
sion of  the  Pharisees  from  active  interest  in  na- 
tional affairs.  Their  principles  were  those  of 
the  Pharisees,  only  they  were  ready,  as  the  Phari- 
sees were  not,  to  carry  these  principles  into 
action  to  any  extent.  In  this  party  consequently 
the  religious  element  resulted  in  a  fanaticism 
Avhich  made  them  the  most  dangerous  factor  in 
the  troublous  conditions  of  the  times. 

Separate  from  all  these  parties  stood  the  Es- 
senes  (q.v.),  who  were  unique  in  their  absolute 
removal  from  all  politics  and  their  complete 
dissociation  from  the  public  worship  of  the  tem- 
ple. They  were  characterized  by  the  strictness 
of  their  community  life,  their  strenuous  regard 
for  ceremonial  purity,  their  unselfish  practice 
of  the  community  of  goods,  and  their  uprightness 
of  life.  Their  organization  was  confined  to 
Palestine,  and  their  main  roots  were  laid  in 
Pharisaic  Judaism.  Yet  they  were  subject  to 
foreign  influences.  Oriental  rather  than  Greek, 
which  contributed  largely  to  their  isolation 
among  the  parties  of  the  land.  In  fact,  they 
were  a  sect  rather  than  a  party,  and  as  a  sect 
emphasized  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  brotherhood. 

Of  these  parties  and  sects  the  people  were  most 
influenced  by  the  Pharisees,  who  best  expressed 
popular  ideas,  and  with  whom  the  people  came 
most  vitally  in  contact,  especially  through  the 
authoritative  channels  of  the  temple,  the  syna- 
gogues, and  the  schools.  In  fact,  the  control  of 
the  last  two  institutions  was  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scribes,  who  were  the  ex- 
pounders and  the  administrators  of  the  law,  and 
who  almost  exclusively  belonged  to  the  Pharisaic 
party;  while  in  the  temple  itself  their  influence 
and  authority  was  an  increasingly  important 
factor.  This  popular  influence  of  the  Pharisees 
was  naturally  most  felt  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem, 
where  the  observance  of  the  national  religion 
was  concentrated,  and  where  the  religious  rulers 
had  their  home;  but  there  and  elsewhere  there 
wore  those  among  the  people  who,  while  rever- 
encing the  Scribes  and  following  the  general  line 
of  their  directions,  still  held  to  a  direct  fellow- 
ship with  God  in  worship  and  life. 

From  this  survey  it  is  clear  that  Jesus,  while 
finding  a  special  receptivity  among  these  devout 
ones  of  the  people,  as  a  religious  teacher  and 
Avorker  among  the  Jews,  must  have  come  more  or 
less  into  contact  with  the  sects  and  parties 
of  the  land ;  that  this  contact,  in  proportion  as 
Jesus'  position  involved  opposition  to  national 
ideas  and  customs,  must  have  been  one  of  con- 
flict; and  that  this  conflict,  in  proportion  as  the 
parties    combined    politics    with    their    religion, 
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roust  have  been  one  of  menace  to  His  work  and 
to  His  life. 

As  given  in  the  Clospel  history,  Jesus'  life  and 
work  most  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
prominent  periods — the  Galtlean  period,  which 
was  largely  one  of  construction,  centring  upon 
the  gathering  around  Himself  of  a  body  of  dis- 
ciples, and  the  Judean  period,  which  was  largely 
one  of  instruction,  having  as  its  object  both  the 
preparation  of  His  disciples  for  the  closing  events 
of  His  life,  and  the  presentation  to  the  Jews  of 
His  Messianic  claims.  Between  these  two  main 
periods  lay  the  short  period  covered  by  His 
withdrawal  into  the  regions  of  northern  Galilee; 
while  preceding  them  was  the  preliminarj*  period 
of  His  younger  years,  leading  up  to  His  formal 
induction  into  His  work  and  His  early  ministry 
in  Judea ;  and  following  them  was  the  culminat- 
ing period  of  His  life,  issuing  in  His  betrayal, 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 

A.  The  Pbelimixaby  Period,  (a)  The  Peri- 
od of  the  Early  Life. — Jesus  was  bom  in  the 
seventh  year  before  the  Christian  Era,  toward 
the  close' of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great.  (See 
yativity  in  the  article  Gospel;  New  Testament 
Chboxology.)  His  mother  was  Mary,  a  virgin, 
betrothed  to  Joseph,  a  carpenter  of  Nazareth. 
The  circumstances  preceding  and  attending  the 
Child's  birth  were  of  such  supernatural  character 
as  to  mark  it  as  miraculous.  It  occurred  in 
the  town  of  Bethlehem,  in  Judea,  where  Joseph 
and  Marj'  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  registra- 
tion, in  connection  with  one  of  the  Imperial  en- 
rollments customary  in  the  provinces.  After 
Herod's  death  Jesus'  home  was  in  Nazareth 
until  the  time  of  His  formal  entrance  upon  His 
public  work.  Of  these  early  years  practically 
no  information  has  come  to  us,  the  Gospels  giv- 
ing, besides  the  summary  statements  of  Luke 
(ii.  40,  52),  but  one  event  of  that  time — His 
visit  to  the  temple  (Luke  ii.  41-51) — while 
the  extra-canonical  traditions  referring  to  this 
period  are  worthless,  (b)  Induction  Into  Pub- 
lic Work. — With  the  baptism  in  Jordan  at  the 
hands  of  John  the  Baptist,  it  is  clear  that  to 
Jesus'  mind  His  work  was  formally  undertaken. 
This  work,  as  He  conceived  it,  was  not  that  of 
a  rabbi,  nor  even  that  of  a  prophet,  but  that  of 
the  Messiah  foreshadowed  and  promised  to  the 
people  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
It  is  this  clear  realization  of  His  mission  that 
gave  significance  to  the  event  as  Jesus  looked  at 
it,  and  offers  the  proper  meaning  to  His  state- 
ment to  the  Baptist,  "Suffer  it  now:  for  thus 
it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness,"  as 
well  as  to  the  message  which  came  to  Him  from 
the  heavens,  "This  is  mv  beloved  son.  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased"  (Ma'tt.  iii.  15-17).  Follow- 
ing upon  His  baptism  Jesus  retired  to  the  neigh- 
boring wilderness.  There  for  a  season  He  was 
subject  to  an  inward  struggle  with  thoughts 
which  this  public  consecration  to  His  mission 
most  naturally  brought  to  Him.  a  struggle  right- 
ly termed  a  temptation.  From  this  He  returned 
to  the  scene  of  His  baptism,  where  He  met  cer- 
tain of  the  Baptist's  disciples,  to  whom  He  had 
been  pointed  out  by  their  teacher.  They  were 
Andrew,  and  Simon,  his  brother.  Philip  and  Na- 
thaniel, and,  apparently,  also  John,  all  of  them 
residents  of  Galilee.  This  acquaintance  proved 
to  be  the  beginning  of  their  discipleship.  and 
their  discipleship  formed  the  nucleus  of  all  of 
Jesus'  subsequent  following,      (c)   Early  Judean 


Ministry. — After  a  short  visit  to  His  home,  Jesna 
returned  to  Judea  to  be  present  at  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  (a.d. 
27).  While  there  He  apparently  made  a  public 
declaration  of  His  mission  of  religious  reform 
by  driving  out  of  the  temple  the  traders  and 
money-changers,  who  had  been  gradually  per- 
mitted by  the  priests  to  bring  their  business 
within  the  sacred  inclosure.  Through  this  act 
and  the  miracles  which  He  wrourfit  in  the  city. 
He  attracted  much  attention,  and  gained  a  con- 
siderable following  among  the  people.  For  a 
while — possibly  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
— He  remained  in  Judea,  carrying  on,  with  such 
of  His  disciples  as  had  accompanied  Him  to  the 
feast,  or  as  had  attached  themselves  to  Him  in 
Jerusalem,  a  simple  work  among  the  people. 
Upon  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  however. 
He  withdrew  permanently  into  Galilee,  passing 
through  Samaria,  in  a  village  of  which  region, 
Sychar  by  name  (the  modem  Askar),  He  spent 
a*  few  days  in  successful  work.  Upon  reaching 
Galilee  He  repaired  to  His  former  home,  where 
He  spoke  to  the  people  at  their  Sabbath  service 
in  the  synagogue.  His  teaching,  however,  which 
clearly  forecast  the  comprehensive  character  of 
His  mission,  involving  a  practical  ignoring  of  all 
mere  national  claims,  angered  the  people  and 
forced  Him  to  withdraw  to  the  more  congenial 
surroundings  of  Capemaiun,  which  He  forthwith 
made  His  home  and  the  centre  of  His  work.  Here 
He  called  to  Hb  more  formal  following  Simon 
and  Andrew  and  John,  who  had  come  to  Him  at 
the  Jordan,  and  with  them  James,  the  brother 
of  John,  and  in  their  company  He  began  His 
stated  work. 

B.  The  Gaulea^t  Pekiod.  Jesus'  mission 
was  to  win  men  to  God.  In  this  Galilean  period 
His  mission  entered  upon  its  first  stage,  which 
was  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  He  announced,  and  to  gather 
them  to  His  personal  following  as  that  kingdom's 
representative.  For  the  arousing  of  this  atten- 
tion and  the  gathering  of  this  following.  He  di- 
rected His  work  along  two  lines — the  perform- 
ance of  miraculous  deeds  and  the  giving  of  in- 
struction. The  deeds  were  intended  to  be  signs 
to  the  people  which  should  give  them  to  under- 
stand that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand,  and 
lead  them  to  Him  as  the  divine  representative 
of  that  kingdom;  the  instruction  was  intended 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  nature  of  that  king- 
dom and  the  conditions  of  entering  and  remain- 
ing in  it.  It  is  thus  clear  why  He  gave  Himself 
at  the  very  beginning  of  His  Galilean  work  to 
the  working  of  miracles,  and  why  the  miracles 
He  selected  were  of  beneficent  character.  These 
were  not  only  to  be  proofs  of  His  power,  but  evi- 
dences of  the  character  of  the  rule  He  had  come 
to  establish  on  the  earth — a  rule  which  was 
founded  upon  the  love  of  God  for  the  world  and 
the  need  of  God  to  the  world.  This  purpose  was 
especially  present  in  His  casting  out  of  demons. 
His  healing  of  lepers,  and  His  raising  of  the 
dead:  for  demoniac  possessions  were  considered 
as  directly  due  to  Satan,  while  leprosy  was  a 
recognized  emblem  of  the  corruption  of  sin,  and 
death  was  looked  upon  as  its  pimishment.  In 
showing  Himself  master  of  these,  Jesus  not  sim- 
ply aroused  attention  to  Himself  as  a  prophet 
in  Israel,  but  as  a  prophet  who  had  a  direct 
message  to  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  This 
message,  however,  would  not  have  been  under- 
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stood  had  His  miracles  been  unaccompanied  with 
instruction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  poorly 
understood  even  then;  but  slow  to  understand 
it  as  were  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given,  we 
can  comprehend  how  it  came  that  such  portions 
of  it  as  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  com- 
posite address  known  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  in  the  group  of  parables  delivered 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  are  of  the  character  they 
are.  The  atmosphere  in  which  the  Jew  had  been 
religiously  trained  being  that  of  ceremonial 
righteousness,  it  was  necessary,  from  Jesus' 
point  of  view,  to  emphasize  the  higher  character 
of  the  righteousness  which  His  religion  required, 
and  yet  its  essential  identity  with  the  real  right- 
eousness demanded  in  the  law.  It  was  equally 
necessary  to  make  clear  the  divisions  and  separa- 
tions which  such  requirements  would  bring  among 
men,  and  the  judgment  involved  in  such  proc- 
ess. The  character  of  this  newer  righteousness 
is  brought  out  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  de- 
livered toward  the  beginning  of  His  Galilean 
work.  The  judicial  results  involved  in  it  are  por- 
trayed to  a  large  extent  in  the  parables  which 
were  uttered  toward  the  close  of  that  work. 

With  this  purpose  of  announcing  by  deed  and 
word  the  advent  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  world, 
Jesus  carried  on  His  work  from  Capernaum  as 
a  centre.  His  method  was  apparently  to  make 
stated  tours  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  vil- 
lages, heralding  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  at  hand,  and  proclaiming  His  authority 
in  this  announcement  by  miraculous  deeds.  Three 
of  these  tours  are  reported  in  the  Synoptists  dur- 
ing this  period  of  His  Galilean  work :  ( 1 )  Mark 
i.  35-39,  Matt.  iv.  23-25,  Luke  iv.  42-44;  (2) 
Luke  viii.  1-3;  (3)  Mark  vi.  6,  Matt.  ix.  35-38, 
xi.  1 ) .  But  He  did  not  confine  His  activity  to 
Galilee.  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of 
the  people's  religious  life,  and  there  He  wrought 
His  miracles  and  carried  on  to  some  extent  His 
instruction,  suiting  it  to  the  character  of  the 
religious  leaders  in  the  city  and  the  people  who 
were  under  their  control.  We  have  the  record 
of  one  such  visit  made  at  the  time  of  an  un- 
named feast  (generally  now  supposed  to  be  either 
Pentecost,  a.d.  27,  or  Purim,  a.d.  28,  John  v.  1)  ; 
the  Passover  of  a.d.  28,  which  is  referred  to  in 
John  vi.  4,  Jesus  apparently  did  not  attend 
(John  vii.  2).  These  tours  in  Galilee  and  jour- 
neys to  Jerusalem  afforded  Jesus  the  opportunity 
He  desired  of  coming  widely  in  contact  with  the 
people  of  the  country  and  bringing  before  them 
His  message.  With  His  presence  among  them  in  the 
streets  and  market-places,  teaching  and  working 
miracles,  with  His  company  with  them  on  their 
pilgrimages  to  and  from  the  holy  city,  and  His 
participation  with  them  in  their  temple  devo- 
tions, there  could  be  no  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
a  prophet  had  arisen  in  Israel  and  a  new  mes- 
sage had  come  to  the  people  from  Jehovah.  As 
a  result,  Jesus  secured  to  Himself  a  large  follow- 
ing among  the  people,  who  became  increasingly 
enthusiastic  as  the  conviction  that  He  might 
possibly  be  the  national  Messiah  grew  upon 
them.  As  this  following  increased  in  numbers, 
He  organized  it  more  formally  by  the  selection 
of  twelve  of  His  disciples  to  a  closer  relationship 
to  Himself.  (See  Apostle.)  To  these  He  in- 
creasingly directed  His  instruction,  with  a  view 
to  the  work  He  looked  forward  to  their  doing  as 
His  future  representatives.     We  have  a  formal 


exhibition  of  such  instruction  in  the  discourse  of 
Matthew  x. 

TJie  religious  conceptions  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, having  been  dulled  by  ceremonial  formalism 
and  hardened  by  political  misfortunes,  it  was 
inevitable  that  such  a  teacher  and  worker  as 
Jesus  would  not  find  acceptance  with  their  reli- 
gious leaders,  in  whom  this  condition  was  most 
realized,  nor  with  that  portion  of  them  most 
under  the  influence  and  control  of  these  leaders. 
For  this  reason  Jesus  had  selected  Galilee  as 
the  place  for  His  constructive  work.  The  people 
of  the  north  were  less  ecclesiastical  and  more 
receptive  to  such  a  message  as  He  had  to  deliver 
and  such  a  mission  as  He  had  to  perform.  For 
this  reason  also  more  time  was  given  by  Jesus  to 
the  Galilean  tours  than  to  the  Jerusalem  visits, 
while  during  those  visits  He  avoided  controversy 
which  would  lead  to  open  conflict  with  the  x>eo- 
ple's  leaders.  In  fact,  it  was  the  likelihood  of 
such  conflict  that  prevented  Jesus'  attendance 
at  the  second  Passover  of  His  ministry  (John 
vii.  2).  If  as  the  Messiah  He  must  give  His 
message  to  the  religious  centre  of  the  land,  and 
if  the  desire  of  winning  tliat  centre  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  must  have  been  great  in  proportion 
as  the  centre  held  in  itself  the  people's  future, 
yet  it  was  clear  that  such  winning  of  men  to 
the  kingdom  was  more  probable  in  Galilee  than 
in  Jerusalem  and  Judea.  On  this  principle  He 
had  done  tlie  greater  part  of  His  work  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  His  time  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  country.  And  yet  the  fact  of  hostil- 
ity to  Jesus  among  the  Jerusalem  leaders  not  only 
early  manifested  itself  in  that  city;  but,  as  their 
representatives  from  time  to  time  went  into 
Galilee  and  came  in  contact  with  Jesus'  work, 
it  showed  itself  even  there — on  one  occasion 
(Mark  iii.  1-C)  the  Pharisees  going  so  far  as 
to  take  counsel  with  the  Herodians  against  Him. 
In  fact,  all  the  political  parties  were  opposed  to 
Him,  and  came  gradually  to  combine  in  persecu- 
tion of  Him.  The  offense  which  united  them 
was  the  spiritual  character  of  His  mission ; 
though,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
main  point  of  attack,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
Galilee,  was  the  free  and  independent  attitude 
Jesus  maintained  toward  the  ceremonial  regula- 
tions of  the  law,  particularly  those  which  gath- 
ered around  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath;  in 
addition  to  which,  bitter  resentment  was  aroused 
in  Jerusalem  by  the  claims  He  there  made  to 
special  relationship  to  God. 

As  His  popularity  with  the  multitude  in- 
creased, and  this  hostility  to  Him  among  the 
leaders  grew  in  strength,  it  became  necessary  for 
Jesus  to  meet  the  issue  thus  raised.  This  He 
did  by  placing  before  His  Galilean  following  the 
true  religious  character  of  His  mission  (John 
vi.).  It  was  delivered  in  the  synagogue  at  Ca- 
pernaum just  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand, a  wonder  work  which  had  aroused  the  grow- 
ing enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch,  leading 
them  to  a  seeming  determination  to  force  Jesus, 
as  the  nation's  Messiah,  into  a  political  revolu- 
tion against  Rome.  The  effect  of  the  discourse 
was  confusing  to  their  false  views  of  Jesus  and 
benumbing  to  their  siiperfieial  devotion  to  His 
cause.  In  fact,  it  broke  His  influence  with  them 
and  practically  ended  His  work  in  Galilee. 

C.  The  Intervening  Pertod.  In  consequence 
of  these  changed  conditions,  Jesus  withdrew  with 
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His  disciples  to  the  semi-Gentile  regions  to  the 
north  of  Galilee,  spending  there  some  six  months 
(April  to  October,  a.d.  28;  John  vi.  4  and  vii. 
2).  His  motive  in  thus  going  to  a  newer  field 
was  not  apparently  to  begin  there  another  popu- 
lar ministry,  though  miracles  were  wrought  and 
instruction  was  given.  It  was  rather,  by  absence 
from  the  excited  crowds  of  Galilee,  to  prepare 
His  disciples  for  the  final  outcome  of  His  mis- 
sion, which  was  to  issue  in  Jerusalem.  This 
is  gathered  from  the  chief  event  recorded  for  us 
in  this  period — the  confession  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  by  the  twelve,  made  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Caesarea  Philippi.  This  evidently  formed  a 
turning-point  in  the  development  of  His  work, 
since  He  immediately  followed  it  with  His  first 
distinct  announcement  to  the  disciples  of  the 
divine  necessity  of  His  death,  which  He  foresaw 
would  ultimately  result  from  the  hostility  toward 
Him  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem. 
This  announcement  naturally  His  disciples  could 
not  comprehend.  The  falling  away  from  Him 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  His  recent  dis- 
course in  Capemaiun  had  depressed  them,  espe- 
cially as  they  came  to  realize  its  positive  and 
permanent  character.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
themselves  shared  the  popular  conceptions  of 
the  promised  Messianic  age  as  an  age  which 
would  be  national  as  well  as  religious  (see  Acts 
i.  6),  so  that  to  their  mind  the  ultimate  issue 
of  their  Master's  mission  could  not  possibly  in- 
volve His  death.  They  were  thus  disposed  to 
resent  such  an  outlook  on  His  part.  But  Jesus 
was  clearly  conscious  of  the  issue,  and  equally 
conscious  that  it  must  be  finally  met  in  Jeru- 
salem. His  final  return  to  Galilee  from  the  north 
consequently  was  not  to  resume  there  His  work 
among  the  people,  but  to  pass  through  that  re- 
gion on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

D.  JuDEAX  Period.  This  journey  brought  Him 
to  the  city  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (a.d. 
28)  (John  vii.  1-10).  Whatever  hopes  He  may 
have  had  of  finally  winning  the  city  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  He  found  the  people  full  of 
discussion  about  Him,  and  largely  divided  in 
their  opinions  regarding  Him.  TTiis  situation 
He  met  with  a  discourse,  bold  in  its  criticism 
of  the  people's  unbelief  and  assertive  in  its 
claims  of  His  own  divine  authority,  the  result 
of  which  was  such  embitterment  of  feeling  against 
Him  that  His  life  was  endangered  and  He  with- 
drew from  the  city.  Shortly  before  the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  however.  He  returned,  throwing  the 
people  anew  into  discussion  and  division  by  a 
notable  miracle  upon  a  man  born  blind,  and  by 
further  discourses.  The  result  was  another 
threatening  of  His  life,  which  again  compelled 
Him  to  leave  the  city.  This  withdrawal  was  of 
longer  duration,  and  for  the  greater  part  spent 
at  a  distance  from  the  city.  It  was  mostly  oc- 
cupied with  an  instruction  of  the  disciples  and 
the  multitudes,  having  in  view  the  approaching 
crisis  of  His  work  and  life.  Miracles,  however, 
were  performed,  among  them  the  remarkable 
one  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  the  result  of  which, 
in  its  impression  upon  the  people,  was  so  sig- 
nificant as  to  crystallize  the  enmity  against  Him 
among  the  authorities  into  a  definite  determina- 
tion to  put  Him  to  death. 

E.  CLO-srxG  Period.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Passover  (a.d.  29).  Jesus  returned  for  the  last 
time  toward  the  city,  reaching  Bethany  six  days 
before  the   event.     On  the   Sunday  of  Passover 


week,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  concoarse  of  people, 
attracted  to  Him  from  among  the  pilgrims  to 
the  feast,  He  entered  the  city  with  a  publicity 
of  popular  enthusiasm  superficial  as  that  in 
Galilee  had  been,  and  yet  impressive  enough  to 
arouse  to  renewed  bitterness  the  enmity  of  both 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  During  the  rest  of 
that  day,  as  well  as  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
He  remained  in  the  city,  withdrawing  to  Bethany 
for  the  night,  where  He  also  spent  in  retirement 
the  whole  of  Wednesday  and  most  of  Thursday. 
These  days  in  the  city  were  given  to  an  unre- 
strained presentation  of  His  Messianic  claims 
by  miracle,  parable,  discourse,  and  discussion 
that  brought  Him  into  open  conflict  with  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  and  Herodians  tc^ther.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  bring  to  final  issue  the  hos- 
tile purpose  of  His  enemies.  This  issue  was 
reached  on  the  night  of  Thursday.  On  that  night 
Jesus  had  eaten  with  His  disciples  the  Passover 
meal.  In  connection  with  this  meal  He  had 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  purpose  of  which  apparently  was  not  so  much 
to  make  a  last  announcement  of  His  approaching 
death  as  to  present  it  clearly  before  His  disciples 
in  its  character  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  (See 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  article  Gospels.)  After 
this  supper,  while  Jesus,  in  company  with  cer- 
tain of  His  disciples,  was  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane.  He  was  apprehended  by  a  band  from 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees.  This  band  was 
under  the  lead  of  Judas  Iscariot,  who  was  one 
of  the  Twelve,  and  who  had  betrayed  Him  to  the 
authorities.  L'pon  His  apprehension  He  was 
taken  before  Annas,  and  then  Caiaphas,  the  high 
priest,  by  whom  He  was  examined.  Later,  when 
the  morning  came.  He  was  led  before  a  hastily 
gathered  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  where  such 
process  of  trial  as  might  be  called  by  that  name 
was  gone  through  with.  This  resulted  at  last  in 
the  taking  of  Jestis,  bound  as  a  prisoner,  to  the 
Governor,  Pontius  Pilate,  with  charges  which 
provoked  discussion  between  Pilate  and  the  lead- 
ers, and  induced  Pilate  to  question  Jesus  as  to 
Himself  and  the  charges  brought  against  Him. 
From  this  questioning  Pilate  was  convinced  of 
Jesus'  innocence,  and  resorted  to  various  ex- 
pedients to  save  Him  from  the  hatred  of  the 
rulers.  This,  however,  was  a  difficult  task;  for 
the  rulers  had  gathered  to  their  aid  and  support 
the  populace,  who,  disappointed  at  Jesus'  fail- 
ure to  realize  their  political  hopes,  had  turned 
revengefully  against  Him,  and,  with  the  chief 
priests  and  elders,  were  insistent  on  His  death. 
Finally,  through  a  shrewd  presentation  of  the 
case  as  one  involving  His  political  attitude  to 
the  Emperor.  Pilate  was  induced  to  yield  and 
give  Jesus  over  for  crucifixion.  This  was  carried 
out  on  that  same  day,  Friday,  at  the  usual  place 
of  crucifixion  outside  the  city.  Jesus  being  cruci- 
fied between  two  condemned  insurrectionists. 
Around  the  crosses  were  gathered  a  riotous  mob 
of  people  and  religious  officials  from  the  city,  a 
few  of  the  more  loyal  disciples,  and  the  Roman 
guard,  who  watched  the  agony  of  the  hours  till 
the  death  of  Jesus  came.  Upon  them  all  the 
event  evidently  wrought  a  deep  impressi<Hi, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  those  whose  en- 
mity to  Jesus  had  brought  the  event  about  had 
conscience  enough  to  suffer  remorse,  while  it  is 
certain  that  to  Jesus'  disciples  it  marked  the 
end  of  all  their  hopes.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  the  body  was  taken  by  Jesus'  friends  from 
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the  cross,  through  Pilate's  permission,  and  buried 
in  a  sepulchre  near  at  hand.  On  the  Sunday 
following,  upon  the  visit  of  certain  of  the  women 
disciples  to  the  tomb  for  the  purpose  of  embalm- 
ing the  body,  it  was  foimd  that  the  stone  had 
been  rolled  away  and  the  sepulchre  itself  was 
empty.  Later  Jesus  Himself  appeared  to  the 
women,  and  then  to  other  of  the  disciples  in 
various  places  and  to  varying  numbers.  These 
appearances  were  repeated  at  intervals  during 
forty  days.  Jesus  seems  to  have  given  Himself 
in  them,  to  interpreting  to  His  disciples  the  mean- 
ing of  His  death  in  the  light  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  and  to  further  instructing  them 
in  "the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Acts  i.  3).  At  some  time  within  this 
period  He  laid  upon  them  the  specific  commission 
to  go  out  into  all  the  world  as  His  representatives 
and  bring  men  into  His  discipleship  (Matt, 
xxviii.  18-20).  Finally,  in  a  company  of  the 
disciples  whom  He  had  led  out  from  the  city 
to  Bethany,  He  was  taken  from  them  into  heaven. 
(See  Resurrection,  in  the  article  Gospel.) 
From  Bethany  the  disciples  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  they  waited  until  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, at  which  time,  under  manifestations  of  spe- 
cial inspiration  from  heaven,  they  began  their 
work  of  the  proclamation  of  Jesus'  religion  to 
the  world. 
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zareth (Paris,  1897)  ;  Rhees,  The  Life  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  (New  York,  1901)  ;  O.  Holtzmann, 
Leben  Jesu  (Leipzig,  1901)  ;  Didon,  Jesus  Christ 
(trans.,  New  York,  1901);  Fouard,  The  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  (trans.,  London,  1890).  (2) 
For  Jewish  background:  Schiirer,  Geschichte 
des  jiidischen  Volke»  in  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi 
(Eng.  trans..  New  York,  1896)  ;  Baldensperger, 
Das  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu  im  Lichte  der  mes- 
sianischen  Hoffnungen  seiner  Zeit  (Strassburg, 
1892).  (3)  For  history  of  the  land:  G.  A. 
Smith,  The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Eoly 
Land  (New  York,  1896).  (4)  For  teachings  of 
Jesus:  Wendt,  Die  Lehre  Jesu  (Eng.  trans,  of 
2d  vol.  only,  Edinburgh,  1892)  ;  Dalman,  Die 
Worte  Jesu  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1902). 

JESUS  CX)LIiEGE.  A  college  of  Cambridge 
University.  It  was  founded  in  1496  by  John 
Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  on  the  site,  and  in  part 
with  the  property,  of  the  nunnery  of  Saints  Mary 
and  Rhadegunde,  which  dated  from  11.33,  and 
had  become  bankrupt  in  revenues,  reputation,  and 
numbers.  The  buildings  of  the  college,  which 
date  from  the  twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, are  among  the  most  attractive  in  Cam- 
bridge, comprising  as  they  do  the  old  nun- 
nery buildings  and  church,  as  well  as  the  later 
collegiate  additions.  The  almost  monastic  se- 
clusion of  the  college  and  its  quiet  charm  well 
warrant  to-day  the  title  bestowed  on  it  by  James 
I.,  Musarum  Cantabrigiensium  Mttsewm, the  house 
of  the  Cambridge  muses.     The  college  consisted. 


in  1902,  of  a  master,  16  fellows,  and  32  scholars, 
with  college  officials  and  some  85  undergraduates. 
It  presents  to  16  livings.  Among  the  worthies  of 
Jesus  College  are  Archbishops  Cranmer,  Ban- 
croft, and  Sterne,  Bishops  Pearson,  Fox,  and 
Fisher,  John  Strype,  John  Bale,  Laurence  Sterne, 
and  S.  T.  Coleridge.    See  Cambridge,  University 

OF. 

JESUS  COLLEGK  A  college  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. It  was  the  first  college  founded  after  the 
Reformation,  and  owes  its  establishment  to  Dr. 
Hugh  ap  Rice,  or  Price,  who  in  1571  was  granted 
a  charter  for  its  foundation  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Later  the  Queen  added  a  gift  of  part  of  the  land 
on  which  the  college  now  stands,  and  timber 
from  the  royal  forests,  and  took  the  title  of 
founder.  The  college  was  intended  for  Welsh 
students,  who  still  form  the  largest  part  of  its 
membership,  and  it  has  always  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Wales  and  the  Welsh  marches.  The 
earls  of  Pembroke  are  its  hereditary  visitors, 
^i'he  college  was  greatly  increased  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  benefactions  and  influence 
of  two  of  its  masters.  The  first  of  these.  Sir 
Eubule  Thellwall,  obtained  a  new  charter  from 
James  I.,  added  in  1621  to  the  buildings,  and 
doubled  the  endowment.  The  second  was  the 
distinguished  diplomat  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  who 
became  master  of  the  college  in  1661,  and  added 
greatly  to  its  resources  by  bequest  in  1685.  Its 
buildings,  chiefly  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  have  been  restored  since  1850,  and  are 
now  very  attractive.  The  library  is  rich  in  scarce 
books  and  manuscripts,  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  the  history  and  literature  of  Wales. 
See  Oxford  University. 

JET  (OF.  jet,  jaet,  jayet,  gayet,  Fr.  jayet, 
jais,  from  Lat.  gagates,  Gk.  yaydrrjs,  gagates,  jet, 
from  Tdyris,  Gages,  Tdyai,  Gagai,  a  town  and 
river  of  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  mineral 
abounded).  A  black  variety  of  bituminous  coal 
that  is  easily  cut  and  carved,  and  takes  a  high 
polish.  It  occurs  at  various  places  in  Bavaria, 
Bohemia;  Aude,  France;  Germany;  near  Villa- 
viciosa,  Spain;  also  in  the  Tertiary  clays  along 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  England,  especially  at 
Whitby,  where  it  is  found  mixed  with  fragments 
of  bituminized  wood  of  coniferous  trees  in  the 
upper  lias  or  alum  shale  of  that  district.  Owing 
to  the  high  polish  that  it  takes,  it  is  extensively 
used  as  material  for  dress-trimmings  and  mourn- 
ing jewelry.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  consid- 
ered a  remedy  for  toothache  when  powdered  and 
mixed  with  wine,  and  was  applied,  with  bees- 
wax, to  tumors.  Popular  belief  attributed  to  it 
a  power  of  revealing  faithlessness. 

JETSAM  (corrupted  form  of  jetson,  jettison) . 
Goods  which  go  down  with  the  ship  on  which 
they  are  carried,  or  which  are  cast  overboard 
from  a  vessel  in  peril  of  storm  or  capture,  and 
then  sink  and  do  not  come  to  the  surface.  See 
Flotsam;  Derelict;  Wreck. 

JETTISON  (OF.  getaison,  gettaison,  from 
Lat.  jactatio,  a  throwing,  from  jactare,  frequenta- 
tive of  jacere,  to  throw).  In  maritime  law,  the 
throwing  overboard  of  a  ship's  cargo,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  cases  of  necessity,  so  as  to 
lighten  the  vessel  in  a  storm,  or  to  prevent  cap- 
tvire,  or  for  other  justifiable  cause.  The  power  to 
jettison  a  cargo  is  lodged  by  the  law  in  every 
master  of  a  ship  while  upon  the  high  seas  and 
in  extremity  of  danger.     The  loss  sustained  by 
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the  sacrifice  does  not  fall  upon  the  master,  nor 
upon  the  ovvners  of  the  vessel,  but  primarily  upon 
the  owner  of  the  cargo.  But  as  he  is  sacrificed 
for  the  general  good,  he  is  entitled  by  the  doc- 
trine of  general  average  to  a  pro  rata  contribu- 
tion from  the  several  persons  interested  in  the 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  though  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  where  the  goods  were  carried 
on  deck.  When  the  goods  sacrificed  by  jettison 
have  been  insured,  the  insurer  has  the  benefit 
of  this  contribution  or  average  pro  tanto.  See 
AvESAGE;  Maritime  Law. 


tidal  waters  across  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  a 
harbor,  maintains  a  channel  whose  cross-sectional 
area  is  proportioned  to  the  volume  of  water 
passing  through  it.  Hence,  if  the  natural  chan- 
nel is  narroweid  by  jetties,  or,  in  other  words,  if 
its  width  is  diminished,  the  flowing  waters  will 
secure  the  necessary  cross-sectional  area  by  in- 
cieasing  the  depth  until  the  area  lost  by  the 
decreased  width  is  regained  by  the  increased 
depth  and  equilibrium  is  again  restored.  Jetties 
have  been  constructed  at  the  mouths  of  many 
rivers,  as  the  Danube,  Tampico,  Mississippi,  and 


Fig.  1.    mJlP  sbowkq  location  or  jetties  fob  southwest  pass  of  Mississippi  siteb. 


JETTY  (OF.  jetee,  getce,  Fr.  jetee,  p.p.  of 
OF.  jetter,  jeter,  Fr.  jeter,  to  throw,  from  Lat. 
jactare,  frequentative  of  jacere,  to  throw).  An 
embankment  or  pier  extending  into  the  sea  and 
built  of  earth,  stone,  fascines,  timber,  or  other 
suitable  material.  Jetties  are  applied  to  rivers 
and  tidal  harbors  to  increase  the  depth  over  bars 
by  narrowing  the  channel  and  thus  concentrating 
the  current.  The  current  of  a  river  flowing 
through  an  alluvial  bed,  or  the  ebb  and  flow  of 


Columbia,  and  at  the  entrances  of  many  harbors, 
as  Dunkirk  and  Calais  in  France,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  Galveston,  Tex.  There  are  also  notable 
examples  of  jetty  construction  at  Yaquina  Bay, 
Wilmington  Harbor,  Humboldt  Bay.  Coos  Bay, 
and  the  Coquille  River,  all  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

Mississippi  Jetties.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Mississippi  River  makes  its  way  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  through  three  great  branches  or  passes. 
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On  the  extreme  left  to  the  east  lies  Pass  a 
rOutre,  about  14  miles  in  length  to  land's  end. 
In  the  middle  lies  South  Pass,  which,  before  its 
improvement,  was  about  12  miles  long.  On  the 
right,  to  the  west,  lies  Southwest  Pass,  about  17 
miles  to  land's  end.  In  1875  Congress  authorized 
Capt.  James  B.  Eads  to  improve  the  South  Pass 
by  the  construction  of  two  parallel  jetties.  The 
depth  between  the  jetties  was  required  by  the 
contract  to  be  30  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  chan- 
nel was  required  to  be  350  feet.  The  east  jetty 
was  made  11,800  feet  long  from  land's  end  to  30 
feet  of  water  in  the  Gulf;  the  west  jetty  was  7800 
feet  long,  and  was  built  1000  feet  from  the  east 
jetty  and  generally  parallel  with  it.  The  first 
work  Avas  to  drive  a  row  of  piles  spaced  12  feet 
apart  to  mark  the  inner  lines  of  the  two  jetties. 
These  piles  served  to  guide  the  operations  of 
sinking  the  mattresses  and  were  not  intended  to 
give  strength  to  the  work. 

The  jetty  structures  proper  consisted  of  several 
layers  of  willow  mattresses,  loaded  down  with 
stone.  The  first  layer  was  composed  of  mat- 
tresses 100  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  and  the 
succeeding  layers  of  mattresses  of  the  same 
length,  but  decreasing  in  width  to  the  top  mat- 
tress, which  was  20  feet  wide.  Generally  four 
courses  or  layers  of  mattresses  were  sufficient 
to  bring  the  mattress-work  to  the  water  surface. 
Each  mattress  was  composed  of  four  layers  of 
willow  brush,  which,  when  compressed,  gave  it  a 
thickness  of  about  two  feet.    The  mattresses  were 


character  and  variable  depth  of  the  bar  chajmels 
lias  always  caused  its  entrance  to  be  held  in 
terror  by  mariners  and  shipowners.  To  improve 
these  conditions  a  jetty  was  completed  in  1893- 
94.  Its  total  length  is  4%  miles,  which  makes 
it  the  longest  jetty  in  the  world.  It  was  con- 
structed by  sinking  mattresses  of  brush  3  feet 
thick  and  40  feet  wide,  and  surmounting  them 
by  a  mound  or  ridge  of  rubble-stone.  From  a 
low-water  depth,  generally  of  19  feet  to  22  feet, 
in  shifting  and  uncertain  channels  across  the  bar, 
the  depth  has  increased  to  29  feet  in  a  single, 
and,  so  far,  permanent  channel. 

Yaquina  Bay  Jetties.  Yaquina  Bay  is  a 
narrow  estuary  some  20  miles  long,  situated  on 
the  Oregon  coast  115  miles  south  of  the  Columbia 
River.  In  its  natural  condition  the  harbor  throat 
lay  between  a  rocky  headland  on  the  north  and 
a  low  sandy  point  on  the  south.  The  channel 
discharged  into  the  ocean  over  a  low  sandy  bar, 
and  was  narrow,  uncertain  of  alignment  and 
depth,  and  bordered  by  sands  upon  which  there 
were  constant  breakers.  The  plan  of  improve- 
ment finally  adopted  consisted  of  two  jetties 
starting  at  the  harbor  throat,  about  2300  feet 
apart,  and  converging  to  a  distance  apart  of 
1000  feet;  the  north  jetty  being  2300  feet  long 
and  the  south  jetty  2600  feet  long.  Both  jetties 
are  rubble-stone  mounds.  In  the  ease  of  the 
south  jetty,  which  rests  on  sand,  the  rubble 
mound  is  supported  on  a  brush  mattress  about 
4  feet  thick,  but  the  mound  of  the  north  jetty 
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Fig.   2.     TYPICAL  CR088-8ECTION8  OF  EAST  JETTY  FOE  8O0THEA8TEBN  PA88  OF  MISSISSIPPI  KIVEB. 


built  on  launching  ways  on  shore,  towed  into 
position  behind  the  guide-piles,  and  sunk  by  load- 
ing them  with  stone.  After  the  mattress-work 
was  thoroughly  settled,  the  sea  end  of  each  jetty 
was  surmounted  by  a  capping  of  concrete  blocks. 
Since  the  original  construction  the  jetties  have 
been  considerably  added  to  and  repaired.  In 
1899  the  United  States  Army  Engineers  sub- 
mitted plans  for  the  construction  of  jetties  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  but  no  actual  work  had  been  begun 
at  the  end  of  1900.  A  resume  of  this  proposed 
improvement  and  of  the  previous  work  on  the 
South  Pass  by  William  Starling,  United  States 
Engineer  Corps,  was  published  in  Engineering 
"News  (New  York)  of  August  23  and  October  4, 
1900,  and  from  this  the  accompanying  cuts  are 
abstracted.     See  Mississippi  River. 

Columbia  River  Jetty.  The  Columbia  River, 
ever  since  its  discovery  in  1792,  has  been  the  chief 
harbor  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  the  shifting 


rests  on  bed  rock.  The  result  of  the  work  was 
to  secure  a  permanent  channel  14  feet  to  15  feet 
deep  in  place  of  the  original  variable  i  channel 
about  7  feet  deep.  ; 

Atlantic  and  Gulb"  Coast  Jetties.  Among 
the  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of 
tl)e  United  States,  where  jetties  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  in  process  of  construction,  are  the 
following:  Charleston,  S.  C,  two  converging 
jetties  consisting  of  a  brush  mattress  foundation 
and  a  rubble-stone  mound,  about  15,000  feet  long 
each;  Saint  John's  River,  Florida,  two  jetties 
beginning  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river 
roouth  and  converging  to  a  width  apart  of  about 
1600  feet,  at  the'  ridge  of  the  fan-shaped  bar 
which  obstructs  the  entrance,  and  thence  run- 
ning parallel  as  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
extend  them;  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.,  two  approxi- 
mately parallel  jetties  about  17,000  feet  and  15,- 
000  feet  long,  respectively;  Galveston,  Tex.,  two 
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convergini^  jetties  about  35,000  feet  and  two  25,- 
000  feet  lone  rrspectively. 

EcBOPEAX  Jetty  Work.  Jetty  construction 
has  been  suci-essfully  ejnployed  in  Europe  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Danul)e,  Vistula,  Oder,  Neva,  and 
other  rivers.  These  works  have  in  each  case  re- 
sulted in  material  improvements  in  the  depths  of 
the  channel.  In  general  design  and  construction 
they  differ  only  in  special  details  from  similar 
\vork  in  America  under  corresponding  conditions. 
See  Harbor;  Breakwater. 

JEXT  DE  PAUME,  zhe  de  p6m  (Fr.,  tennb). 
Hall  ok  the.  A  famous  building  in  Versailles, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  Third  Estate  in 
June,  1789,  met  after  finding  the  assembly  room 
closed  against  them.  The  hall  contains  a  great 
painting  by  David  depicting  the  taking  of  the 
celebrated  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court. 

JEUNESSE  DOB^E,  zhe'nfe'  d6'r&'.  La  (Fr., 
gilded  youth) .  A  name  given  to  a  political  party 
in  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution.  It  con- 
sisted of  yoimg  men  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  Fr^ron,  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  counter- 
revolution after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The 
party  was  also  nicknametl  the  Muscadins. 
(scented  darlings),  and  Fetits  Maitrcs  (ele- 
gants ) .  The  terra  and  its  English  equivalent, 
'gilded  youths.'  is  commonly  applied  at  present 
to  the  idle  rich  young  men  about  town  that  are 
found  in  every  great  city.     See  Ixcroyables. 

JEV'ONS,  William  Staxley  (1835-82).  An 
English  economist,  bom  in  Liverpool.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  William  Roscoe,  the  eminent  his- 
torian, educated  at  University  College,  London, 
and  made  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1862.  He  held 
a  position  in  the  Sydney  (Australia)  mint,  1854- 
59.  In  1866  he  received  the  appointment  of  profes- 
sor of  logic  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
Cobden  lecturer  in  political  economy  in  Owens's 
College,  Manchester:  in  1872  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1876  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  During  the  latter  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  political  economy  in  Uni- 
versity College.  London.  Failing  health  caused 
him  to  relinquish  his  Manchester  professorship  in 
1881.  In  the  following  year  he  was  drowned 
while  bathing  at  Beshill,  Sussex.  Few  writers  of 
recent  years  have  had  a  wider  influence.  His 
'•Treatise  on  Logic"  substitutes  for  the  familiar 
conceptions  a  mathematical  foundation  of  tlie 
syllf^sm,  which  has  been  widely  adopted  by  later 
writers.  Among  theoretical  economists  he  is 
most  widely  kno\\-n  by  his  Theory  of  Political 
Economy,  which  develops  the  theory  of  marginal 
utility  which  has  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in 
writings  of  later  theorists.  His  ability  was 
many  -  sided,  and  he  is  best  known  to  general 
readers  by  his  Inrestigations  in  Currency  and 
Finance,  his  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Ex- 
change, and  especially  by  his  work  on  the  Coal 
Question,  which  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
(1865)  set  all  England  in  a  ferment.  The 
thesis  of  the  work  was  the  dependence  of  England 
upon  coal,  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  its  de- 
posits, and  the  gradual  decline  of  English  pre- 
eminence in  the  industrial  world.  Jevons's  con- 
tributions to  practical  questions  in  the  scientific 
journals  were  very  numerous,  and  his  name  is 
identified  with  the  literature  of  crises,  railroads, 
prices,  and  statistics  in  addition  to  the  topics 
alreadv  indicated. 


JEWEL.    See  Gems. 

JEWEL,  John  ( 1522-71 ) .  A  prominent  Eng- 
lish churchman  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
bom  in  tl>e  Parish  of  Berimber  or  Berrynarbor, 
Devonshire,  May  24,  1522.  While  a  student  at 
O.xford,  he  was  led  to  favor  reformed  doctrines, 
and  for  openly  inculcating  them  he  was  deprived 
of  a  fellowship  at  Corpus  Christi  on  Mary's  ac- 
cession in  1553.  T^ter  he  was  induced  to  sign 
adherence  to  a  form  of  doctrine  essentially  Ro- 
man Catholic,  but  he  repented  of  his  act,  and  in 
1555  fled  to  Frankfort,  where  he  abjured  his  re- 
cantation. He  lived  at  Strassburg  and  ZQrich 
until  Elizabeth's  accession,  when  he  returned  to 
England  (1559),  was  one  of  eight  Protestant 
divines  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  dispute  with  a 
similar  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  1560 
was  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  1562  he  pub- 
lished his  work  in  defense  of  the  English  Church, 
Apologia  Ecclesice  Anglicance,  which  was  con- 
denmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  the  same  year,  and  by  Eliza- 
beth's order  a  copy  was  placed  in  every  parish 
church.  Thomas  Harding  published  J.n  Anstcer 
to  Doctor  Jeicvl's  Challenge  (1564),  to  which 
Jewel  replied  (1565)  ;  then  Harding  published 
a  Confutation  of  an  Apology  (1565),  and  was 
answered  by  Jewel  in  a  Defense  of  the  Apology 
(1567).  He  died  at  Monkton  Farleigh,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1571.  His  complete  works  were  issued 
with  memoir,  by  Featley  (London,  1609)  ;  by 
Ayre  with  memoir,  for  the  Parker  Society  (4 
vols.,  Cambridge,  1845-50)  ;  and  by  Jelf  (8  vols., 
Oxford,  1848) .  Consult  his  biography  by  Le  Bas 
(London,  1835). 

JEWELL,  ]Marshaix  (1825-83).  An  Ameri- 
can politician,  bom  in  Winchester,  N.  H.  After 
receiving  a  common  school  education,  he  learned 
the  tanning  business  in  a  belting  manufactory 
established  by  his  father  at  Hartford.  Conn., 
learned  telegraphy,  and  after  several  years  as  a 
telegraph  operator  in  the  South  and  West,  he  re- 
turued  to  Hartford  in  1850  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  his  father's  firm.  He  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  became  interested  in  numerous  business 
enterprises  and  in  Republican  State  politics,  and 
after  being  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor in  1868,  was  elected  in  1869.  Defeated  for 
reelection  in  1870.  he  was  again  successful  in 
1871.  In  1873  he  was  sent  by  President  Grant 
as  Minister  to  Russia,  whence  he  was  recalled  in 
the  following  year  to  take  the  portfolio  of  Post- 
master-General in  Grant's  Cabinet.  In  this 
capacity  he  served  until  July.  1876.  when  he 
resigned  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
the  President  over  the  action  of  Secretary  Benja- 
min H.  Bristow  (q.v.)  in  connection  with  the 
'Whisky  Ring*  frauds.  In  1880  he  opposed 
Grant's  renomination.  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  conducted  the 
Garfield  campaign. 

JEWELL,  THronoRE  FRELr\GnrY.SEx  (1844 
— ) .  An  American  naval  officer,  bom  at  George- 
town, D.  C.  He  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1864;  served  in  defenses  of  Washington  in 
the  summer  of  1863.  Jewell  commanded  at 
the  Naval  Torpedo  Station  (1890-93);  was  su- 
perintendent at  the  naval  gun  factory  up  to  1896, 
and  commanded  the  Minneapolis  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  the  Brooklyn  in  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands. In  1898  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain. 
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JEWELRY.  The  word  jewel  is  usually  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  gem  which  has  been  cut  and 
mounted  for  wear  or  a  personal  ornament  made 
of  a  precious  metal.  Jewelry,  in  the  modern 
sense,  is  the  collective  term  for  such  articles  or 
their  imitations.  The  manufacture  of  jewels  has 
in  all  times  been  a  test  of  the  artistic  skill  and 
taste  of  a  nation ;  the  genius  of  the  jeweler  being 
directed  to  the  production  of  the  largest  amount 
of  beauty  in  the  most  limited  space.  The  use  of 
jewelry  is  as  old  as  knowledge  of  the  precious 
metals;  and  in  the  earliest  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tions, the  Egyptian,  the  jeweler's  art  had  al- 
ready attained  high  development.  There  is  an 
essential  difference  between  the  jewelry  of  ancient 
and  of  modern  times.  Goldsmiths  depend  very 
much  upon  the  processes  of  casting,  drawing, 
stamping,  and  other  metallurgical  operations, 
and  produce  thereby  great  accuracy  of  outline 
and  high  finish.  The  ancients  wrought  hj  ham- 
mering, chasing,  and  repousse,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  artist,  instead  of 
the  perfection  of  his  tools  and  mechanical  ar- 
rangements; consequently,  their  works  bear  the 
stamp  of  artistic  productions,  whereas  modern 
works,  however  beautiful,  are  usually  character- 
ized by  mechanical  precision  rather  than  artis- 
tic taste;  and  what  they  gain  in  nicety  of  finish 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  what  is  lost  in 
richness  of  effect. 

The  jewelry  of  the  ancient  Greeks  shows  per- 
fection of  forirt  and  purity  of  ornament.  The 
jewelry  of  the  Romans  was  at  once  more  mag- 
nificent and  less  refined.  The  most  beautiful 
metal-work  of  ancient  times,  however,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Etruscans.  The  Etruscan  jewelers 
produced  a  rich,  granulated  surface  on  their  gold, 
never  successfully  imitated  by  modem  gold- 
smiths. Among  the  great  jewelers  of  the  Renais- 
sance period  were  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Albrecht 
Diirer,  and  the  two  Jamnitzers.  Much  of  the  most 
beautiful  jewelry  of  those  days  was  ornamented 
with  colored  enamel.  ( See  Enamel.  )  Diamonds 
and  other  gems  were  set  flat  with  a  backing 
of  metal,  and  an  inlaid  effect  was  sought  in  jew- 
elry as  well  as  in  furniture.  Later,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  rose  diamond  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  manner  of 
mounting  gems  and  of  modeling  jewelry  came 
into  vogue.     See  Diamonds;  Lapidary-Work. 

For  many  years  the  finest  jewelry  was  made  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  diamonds  were  chiefly  cut 
in  Holland,  but  now  American  jewelers  receive 
European  commendation  for  their  work,  which 
rivals  that  of  the  older  workers.  Large  amounts 
of  cheap  jewelry  are  produced  in  both  France  and 
Germany,  and  also  at  Birmingham,  England. 
Garnet  jewelry  is  made  chiefly  at  Prague ;  the  so- 
called  rococo-work  at  Vienna;  filigree  at  Flor- 
ence; and  mosaic  at  Rome.  Jet  and  mourning 
jewelry  comes  from  Whitby,  England.  Gold  and 
silver  filigree  is  made  in  large  quantities  in  Ven- 
ice, Malta,  and  in  the  cities  of  Mexico.  Tortoise- 
shell  jewelry  comes  from  the  Italian  cities,  chiefly 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples. 

In  America,  probably  the  very  first  factory  was 
the  glass-factory  built  at  Jamestovm,  Va.,  in 
1607,  to  make  glass  beads  to  sell  to  the  Indians. 

The  wearing  of  jewelry  was  earnestly  dis- 
countenanced in  the  New  England  Colonies  as  a 
practice  savoring  of  worldly  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion, and  therefore  hardly  compatible  with  piety. 
This  form  of  asceticism,  though  it  had  its  root 


in  religious  feeling,  was  no  doubt  stimulated  by 
the  poverty  of  the  times.  Gold  beads  appear  to 
have  been  exempt  from  the  prevalent  proscrip- 
tion, being  cherished  as  heirlooms,  and  transmit- 
ted with  pride  from  mother  to  daughter;  and  as 
the  Colonies  became  prosperous,  it  became  more 
usual  for  the  fortunate  possessors  of  gold  coins 
to  hand  them  over  to  the  goldsmith  to  be  cast 
into  rings  or  chains.  In  the  Colonies  south  of 
New  England  the  religious  objection  to  wearing 
jewelry  was  not  so  much  experienced,  but  the 
demand  for  it  was  limited,  and  most  of  that 
which  was  worn  was  imported.  The  jewelers  of 
the  period  sometimes  made  plain  rings  and 
chains,  but  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  as  a  busi- 
ness was  unknown  in  this  country  until  some 
time  after  the  War  of  Independence.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Newark, 
N.  J.,  somewhere  between  1790  and  1795,  by 
Epaphras  Hinsdale,  who  died  in  1810,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Taylor,  one  of  his  workmen,  who 
greatly  enlarged  the  business  and  invented  new 
machines  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

About  1800  the  business  was  introduced  into 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  rapidly  extended  there. 
Hinsdale  and  Taylor  had  made  all  their  articles 
of  solid  gold;  but  the  Providence  manufacturers 
soon  began  to  make  what  is  known  as  'filled 
work,'  the  face  of  the  jewel  being  stamped  out 
from  a  thin  ribbon  of  gold,  and  the  shell  filled 
with  a  solder  of  some  baser  metal,  and  then 
covered  on  the  back  with  a  thin  layer  of  gold  of 
an  inferior  quality.  In  1812  George  F.  Down- 
ing began  to  manufacture  various  articles 
of  jewelry  in  Newark,  and  in  1821  he  removed 
to  New  York,  where  the  manufacture  of  filigree 
jewelry  had  been  introduced  in  1812  by  a  French- 
man named  La  Guerre.  From  this  time  onward 
the  business  rapidly  increased,  until  it  met  a 
check  in  the  financial  panic  of  1837.  With  the 
return  of  national  prosperity  it  revived,  and  was 
immensely  increased  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California.  It  met  with  another  check  in  the  dis- 
asters of  1857,  and  had  hardly  recovered  when 
the  Civil  War  gave  it  another  blow.  With  more 
prosperous  times  the  industry  not  only  revived, 
but  immensely  expanded.  Diamonds,  which  be- 
fore that  time  had  been  rarely  worn,  were  in 
great  demand,  and  the  setting  of  them,  previously 
confined  to  Europe,  became  a  recognized  branch 
of  the  jewelry  manufacture  in  the  United  States. 
Imitation  jewelry  was  also  extensively  manu- 
factured to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes, 
Avho  were  infected  by  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
The  trade  in  this  spurious  stuff  was  immense, 
yielding  substantial  profits  to  those  engaged  in 
it.  The  annual  production  of  jewelry  in  this 
country  in  1850  was  estimated  at  a  little  less 
than  $2,000,000.  In  1860  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments had  increased  to  463,  employing  a 
capital  of  more  than  $5,000,000,  giving  employ- 
ment to  about  6000  persons,  paying  wages  to  the 
amovmt  of  $2,600,000,  and  producing  annually 
goods  valued  at  about  $10,500,000.  The  produc- 
tion of  hair  jewelry  was  a  separate  branch  of 
business,  and  the  goods  annually  produced 
amounted  to  somewhat  less  than  $15,000.  Lapi- 
daries' work,  which  was  carried  on  in  7  estab- 
lishments, was  valued  at  about  $37,000  yearly. 
In  1800  the  number  of  establishments  was  783, 
employing  over  15,000  persons,  using  capital 
amounting  to  about  $22,240,000,  paying  wages 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  $10,300,000,  and  produc- 
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ing  goods  valued  at  over  $34,000,000.  The  great 
centres  of  jewelry  manufacture  are  New  York, 
which  in  1890  had  ItiS  establishments,  and  pro- 
duced goods  valued  at  $5.t>4t>,734 ;  Providence, 
with  170  establishments,  and  products  valued 
at  $7,801,003;  Philadelphia,  39  establishments, 
$3,139,596;  Boston,  $661,300;  Cincinnati,  $1,317,- 
000;  San  Francisco,  40  establishments,  $1,512,- 
571;  Newark,  N.  J.,  70  establishments,  $4,- 
631,500.  According  to  the  census  of  1900,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  in  that  year  908  es- 
tablishments for  the  manufacture  of  jewelry. 
These  reported  a  combined  capital  of  $28,120,939; 
they  employed  20,676  wage-earners,  of  whom  only 
400  were  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The 
total  annual  value  of  the  jewelry  produced  was 
$46,501,181. 

Bibliography.  Castellani.  Ancient  Jewelry 
and  Its  Revival  (Philadelphia,  1876);  Wallis, 
"Jewelry,"  in  British  Manufacturing  Industries, 
vol.  X.  (London,  1876);  Luthmer,  Ornamental 
Jeicelry  of  the  Renaissance  in  Relation  to  Costume 
(London,  1882);  Chaffers,  Crilda  Aurifaborum: 
History  of  English  Goldsmiths  (London,  1883); 
Fontenay,  Les  bijoux  ancien»  et  modemes  (Paris, 
1887)  ;  Decle.  Histoire  de  la  bijouterie  fran^ise 
(Paris.  1889)  ;  Davenport,  "The  History  of  Per- 
sonal Jewelry  from  Prehistoric  Times,"  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  I.  (London, 
1902).  Technical  handbooks  are:  Gee,  The 
Goldsmith's  Handbook  (London,  1881);  id., 
Hall-ilarking  of  Jetcelry  (ib.,  1882);  Wigley, 
The  Art  of  the  Goldsmith  and  Jetceller  (ib., 
1898)  ;  Wilson,  Silrer-Work  and  Jewelry  (New 
York.  1903).  Consult,  also,  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  Costxtme;  Gems,  Imitation  asd 
Abtificial. 

JEWETT,  Chables  Coffix  (1816-68).  An 
American  librarian.  He  was  bom  in  Lebanon, 
Maine:  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1835, 
and  in  1840  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
where  while  a  student  he  acted  as  librarian.  He 
became  librarian  at  Brown  University  in  1841, 
and  from  1843  to  1848  was  professor  of  inodem 
languages  there.  He  then  became  librarian  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  from  1855  to 
1868  was  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  He  was  the  first  of  the  modem  school 
of  American  librarians,  and  his  yotices  of  Pub- 
lic Libraries  in  the  United  States  of  America 
(1851)  and  his  Smithsonian  Report  of  the  Con- 
struction of  Catalogues  of  Libraries  (1853)  were 
of  much  value,  and  marked  a  great  advance  over 
earlier  writings  in  this  field  in  America.  At 
Boston  he  prepared  the  card  catalogue  of  the 
public  library,  one  of  the  first  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  card  catalogue  in  public  libraries.  Mr. 
Jewett  was  president  of  the  first  American  Con- 
vention of  librarians — that  of  1853,  held  in  New 
York. 

JEWETT,  Mixx)  Pabkeb  (1808-82).  An 
American  educator,  bom  in  Saint  Johnsbury.  Vt. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1828  and 
at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1833, 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  political  econ- 
omy two  years  later  in  Marietta  College,  Ohio, 
resigned  in  1838  after  adopting  Baptist  tenets, 
and  in  1839  founded  the  .Judson  Female  Insti- 
tute in  Marion.  Ala.,  which  he  conducted  until 
1855.  He  then  established  a  seminary  for  young 
ladies  at  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y..  where  he  aided 
Matthew  Vassar  in  planning  Vassar  College,  of 


which  he  became  the  first  president  in  1862.  He 
icsigned  his  oifice  in  1864,  and  in  1867  removed 
to  Milwaukee,  Wis.  His  publications  include: 
Baptism  (1840)  ;  Relations  of  Boards  uf  Health 
and  Intemperance  (1874);  The  Model  Academy 
(1875). 

JEWETT,  Sa&au  Obxe  (1849—).  A  writer 
of  stories  of  New  England  life,  bom  in  South 
Berwick,  Maine,  September  3,  1S49.  Miss  Jewett, 
bom  of  New  England  stock,  made  her  first 
serious  entry  into  literature  in  1869,  by  pub- 
lishing a  story  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Her 
books  published  since  then  include:  Deephaven 
(1877);  Play  Days  (1873);  Old  Friends  and 
yew  (1879);  Country  By-Ways  (1881);  The 
Mate  of  the  Daylight  (1883)  ;  A  Country  Doc- 
tor (1884);  A  Marsh  Island  (1885);  A  White 
Heron,  and  Other  Stories  (1886);  The  Story 
of  the  Ikormans  (1887)  ;  The  King  of  Folly  Isl- 
and, and  Other  People  (1888),  which  contains 
some  of  her  best  work;  Betty  Leicester  (1890) ; 
Tales  of  New  England  (1890);  Strangers  and 
Wayfarers  (1890)  ;  A  Native  of  Winby  (1893)  ; 
The  Life  of  Xancy  (1895);  The  Country  of 
the  Pointed  Firs  (1896).  A  Country  Doctor 
is  a  novel,  and  Deephaven  is  a  collection  of 
sketches,  but  most  of  Miss  Jewett's  work  con- 
sists of  short  stories  which  are  noted  for  their 
simple,  sympathetic,  and  intimate  portrayal  of 
New  England  character  in  its  finer  and  gentler 
moods.  Her  work  is  distinguished  for  its  natu- 
ralness and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  fic- 
tion dealing  with  American  life. 

JEWPISH.  Any  of  several  groupers  of  trop- 
ical American  waters,  and  the  largest  of  tie  sea- 
bass  family  Serranidae. 

(1)  A  gua-sa  {Promicrops  puttatus),  common 
on  both  coasts  of  itexico,  and  about  Plorida  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  known  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pensacola  as  warsaw  (a  c<«Tuption  of  guasa, 
q.v. ).  It  is  a  robust  species,  with  a  big,  flat 
head  and  a  huge  mouth  with  formidable  teeth. 
It  has  a  voracious  appetite.  The  color  of  the 
young  is  pale  olive-green,  with  five  crossbars  of 
darker  green;  but  as  the  fish  grows  older  the 
general  hue  becomes  dark  olive-green.  It  haunts 
rocky  places.  Ordinary  specimens  do  not  often 
exceed  20  potmds  in  weight ;  but  one  was  brought 
to  New  York  in  1874  which  weighed  300  pounds. 

(2)  The  black  jewfish  of  Florida,  also  called 
Srarsaw*  and  'mero  de  alto'  by  fishermen,  is  a 
related  species  ( Garrupa  nigrita ) .  which  ranges 
from  South  Carolina  to  Brazil,  but  is  not  present 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  Central  America.  Few  have 
been  examined  which  weighed  less  than  100 
pounds,  and  specimens  exceeding  500  pounds  are 
recorded.  Its  color  is  chocolate  brown,  varying 
to  blackish-gray,  without  markings,  and  little 
paler  on  the  ventral  parts,  and  the  fish  is  a  fa- 
vorite object  of  sport  with  rod  and  line.  Consult 
Holder.  Big  Game  Fishes  (New  Y^ork,  1903). 

(3)  On  the  coast  of  southern  Califomia.  an 
immense  fish  of  the  same  family  and  habits 
[Stereolepis  gigas),  brownish  with  large  green- 
ish-black blotches,  and  the  ventral  fins  black. 
It  is  five  to  seven  feet  long,  reaches  a  weight  of 
500  pounds,  and  frequents  the  neighborhood  of 
rockv  islands.  The  flesh  of  the  smaller  speci- 
mens, often  called  'black  sea-bass,'  commands  a 
high  price. 

JEWISH  ART.  A  term  properly  applied  to 
art  as  practiced  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  before 
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the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  as  the  condi- 
tions of  the  dispersion  afterwards  did  not  allow 
of  any  independent  art.  The  earliest  archaeolo- 
gical material  known  is  their  pottery,  which  has 
been  found  in  considerable  quantities,  especially 
at  Tell-el-Iiesy,  where  Professor  Petrie's  sys- 
tematic excavations  have  enabled  him  to  distin- 
guish several  periods  marked  by  superimposed 
strata  of  ruins.  His  periods  are:  (1)  An 
Amorite;  (2)  a  Phoenician;  and  (3)  a  Jewish 
period.  Jewish  designs  seem  mainly  to  be 
copies  of  Pliocnician  models,  which  were  them- 
selves copies  of  other  Oriental  arts.  In  the 
same  way  the  Jewish  glyptics  were  remotely  de- 
rived, through  the  Canaanites  and  Phoenicians, 
from  the  glyptics  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria;  the 
Hebrew  seals,  few  of  which  are  earlier  than  the 
Maccabean  age,  varjdng  only  by  the'  predomi- 
nance of  floral  and  geometric  design,  owing  to 
the  aversion  of  the  Jews  to  reproducing  the  hu- 
man figure.  Nothing  remains  of  Jewish  metal- 
work;  carving  in  wood  and  ivory  and  overlaying 
with  metal  were  practiced,  but  no  works  are  ex- 
tant; nor  do  we  know  anything  of  the  artistic 
character  of  Jewish  pictorial  decoration,  weaving, 
or  embroidery.  The  tombs  near  Jerusalem 
(Tombs  of  the  Kings,  etc.)  and  scattered  through- 
out Palestine  are  similar  to  the  late  Hellenistic 
and  Roman  works  of  their  class  throughout  Syria 
(see  Tomb),  and  Herod,  when  reviving  the  pros- 
])erity  of  l^alestine,  rebuilding  the  temple  and 
founding  Csesarea,  with  its  magnificent  struc- 
tures, frankly  adopted  the  style  of  Roman  art. 
To  this  time  and  to  the  succeeding  century  be- 
long the  few  remaining  ancient  synagogues  in 
Galilee.  Consult:  Bliss,  Tell-el-Hesy  (London, 
1894)  ;  De  Sauley,  L'art  Judaique  (Paris, 
1858)  :  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  l'art  dans 
I'antiquitc,  vol.  iv.  (Paris,  1882-98).  See  Syna- 
gogue. 

JEWISH  CHAUTAITQTJA  ( sha-ta'k\va )  SO- 
CIETY, The.  Conceived  and  founded  in  1893 
by  its  chancellor,  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz,  of  Phila- 
delphia, this  society  is  modeled  on  the  mother 
Chautauqua  of  New  York.  In  1897  the  first  as- 
sembly was  held  in  Atlantic  City,  and  this  focus- 
ing of  the  work  has  so  greatly  prospered  that  the 
original  session  of  two  weeks  has  now  been  ex- 
tended to  three.  Here  the  creation  of  depart- 
ments for  study  and  entertainment  is  similar 
to  those  of  other  Chautauquas.  More  than  this, 
the  influence  of  the  society  has  resulted  in  the 
London  'Jewish  Study  Society.'  The  official  or- 
gan is  the  Menorah  Magazine  of  New  York,  and 
there  is  also  an  Assemhly  Record,  published  at 
Philadelphia,  besides  special  series  of  various 
publications.  The  society  was  incorporated  in 
1899,  and  is  administered  by  the  following  offi- 
cers: a  chancellor,  a  president,  a  treasurer,  a 
secretary  and  director,  a  field  secretary,  a  board 
of  trustees,  and  an  educational  council.  Con- 
sult: Special  Series  No.  7  of  the  Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society  of  America  (Philadelphia,  1902)  ; 
the  Menorah  Magazine  (New  York,  since  1897)  ; 
Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

JEWISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE.   See  Jews. 

JEWISH  SECTS.  A  term  applied  to  certain 
divergent  schools  of  religious  thought,  whicli 
grew  up  in  the  midst  of  Judaism  during  the  three 
centuries  preceding  the  Christian  Era.     In  this 


restricted  sense  we  have  only  two  Jewish  sects, 
the  Pharisees  (q.v.)  and  the  Sadducees  (q.v.). 
It  should,  however,  be  added  that  the  adherents  of 
these  'sect^'  not  only  belonged  to  the  same  reli- 
gious community,  but  also  adhered  to  the  same 
practical  religious  law,  and  consequently  could 
not  well  look  upon  each  other  as  heretics.  The 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  represent  parties  rather 
than  sects,  and  illustrate  the  two  tendencies  of 
Jewisli  religious  thought — the  one  emphasizing 
tradition  and  the  other  bringing  into  greater 
prominence  the  element  of  faith,  combined,  how- 
ever, with  theological  speculation.  Apart  from 
political  differences  which  also  existed,  the 
chief  points  at  issue  between  them  were  cer- 
tain abstract  doctrines  in  connection  with  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  law,  as  far  as 
it  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  was  interpreted 
and  further  developed.  The  Pharisees  claimed 
for  certain  time-hallowed  observations  and  doc- 
trines not  found  in  the  Bible  a  divine  origin, 
tracing  them  back  through  tradition  to  Moses 
and  Sinai.  The  Sadducees  rejected  the  divine 
origin  of  the  'oral  law,'  as  well  as  certain  spir- 
itual dogmas  not  distinctly  set  forth  in  the 
sacred  record.  More  distinctly  a  sect  were  the 
Esscnes  (q.v.),  who  formed  a  kind  of  brother- 
hood, chiefly  intent  upon  the  exercise  of  practical 
virtues,  and  ruled  by  a  severe  code  of  morals. 
The  Samaritans,  earlier  than  either  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  or  Essenes,  may  also  be  regarded  as  a 
Jewish  sect,  inasmuch  as  they  recognized  merely 
the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  as  authorita- 
tive sacred  writings,  established  a  cult  of  their 
own  on  Mount  Gerizim  (see  Ebal  and  Gerizim)  , 
and  during  the  entire  post-exilic  period  to  the 
days  of  Jesus  maintained  opposition  to  the  Jeru- 
salem cult,  and  took  no  part  in  the  movements 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  Rabbinical  Juda- 
ism. A  remnant  of  them  still  exists  at  Nablus 
(the  modern  Shechem).     See  Samaritans. 

At  a  later  period,  shortly  before  and  after 
Christ,  numerous  divergent  religious  doctrines, 
for  the  most  part  the  result  of  a  confused  mix- 
ture of  Judaism  and  Hellenism,  or  rather  Alex- 
andrianism,  were  promulgated,  and  found  ad- 
herents both  within  and  without  the  pale  of 
Judaism.  Many  and  obscure  are  the  names  of 
these  'sects'  recorded  by  the  early  fathers  of  the 
Church,  but  very  little  is  known  respecting  their 
history  and  dogmas. 

In  the  eighth  century  various  religious  move- 
ments among  the  Jews  led  to  the  rise  of  a  number 
of  sects.  These  movements  should  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  contemporary  religious  fer- 
ment among  Mohammedans,  who  separated  about 
this  time  into  several  distinct  schools  of  thought. 
(See  Mohammedan  Sects.)  Persia  was  the  cen- 
tre of  this  ferment,  and  there,  about  750,  arose 
a  certain  Obadiah  abu  Isa  ibn  Ishak  of  Ispahan, 
who  led  the  Jews  in  a  revolt  against  the  yoke  of 
Talmudical  authority,  though  he  retained  quite 
a  number  of  the  specifically  Talmudical  regula- 
tions. He  adopted  some  of  the  rites  and  customs 
of  Islam;  and  while  not  claiming  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, as  a  certain  Serenus  had  done  some  thirty 
years  previously,  to  Avhom  the  movement  of  Abu 
Isa  can  in  a  measure  be  traced,  yet  did  maintain 
that  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  He 
incited  his  followers  to  rcA'olt  against  the  rule  of 
the  caliphs,  and  fell  in  battle.  His  followers 
maintained  themselves  as  a  sect  up  to  the  tenth 
century,  known  as  Isavites  or  Ispahanites.     A 
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little  lat«r  another  luoveiuent,  likewise  inspired 
by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Talmud,  began 
in  another  part  of  Persia  under  the  lead  of  Judah 
Judghan  of  Hamadan.  It  attacked  the  anthropo- 
morphic conceptions  of  the  deity  still  current 
among  the  Jews,  and  in  other  respects  repre- 
sented the  adaptation  of  the  rationalistic  theol- 
ogy advocated  by  the  Mutazilites.  ( See  Moham- 
ifEDAN  Sects.)*  Abstention  from  meat  and 
wine,  frequent  prayers,  and  fasts  were  among 
the  rites  emphasized  by  Judah,  whose  follow- 
ers maintained  themselves  for  a  long  timoy 
though  they  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
most  successful  sectarian  movement  of  the 
time,  and  the  most  decided  and  thorough 
reaction  against  the  Rabbinic  spirit  which 
claimed  the  same  validity  for  Talmudic  law  as 
for  biblical  ordinances — i.e.  Karaism.  Anan  ben 
David,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  fam- 
ily, living  in  Bagdad,  about  765,  set  up  a 
doctrine  which  rejected  the  Talmud  and  ilidrash 
as  the  work  of  man,  and  only  allowed  such  laws 
and  ordinances  to  be  binding  upon  the  community 
as  resulted  immediately  from  a  simple  and  natu- 
ral Scriptural  exegesis.  The  sect  thus  founded, 
within  an  astonishingly  brief  period,  spread  over 
Palestine.  Egypt,  Greece,  Spain,  Syria,  Tartary, 
the  Byzantine  dominions,  Fez,  and  Morocco.  The 
Karaites  are  now,  however,  found  only  in  small 
numbers  in  Russian  Poland.  Galieia,  Odessa,  the 
Crimea.  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexan- 
dria. The  name  Karaites  designates  them  as  ad- 
herents of  the  ilikra  (i.e.  the  \vritten),  which  is 
the  essentially  Jewish  name  of  the  Bible.  Abro- 
gating the  'rabbinical'  traditions,  they  erected  a 
traditional  system  of  their  own,  derived  from 
what  they  regarded  as  a  strictly  literal  interpre- 
tation of  biblical  laws  as  they  stand.  Prayer, 
fasting,  pilgrimages  to  Hebron,  are  the  points  of 
religious  practice  to  which  they  pay  the  greatest 
attention.  Their  general  conduct  is  even  by  their 
antagonists  allowed  to  be  of  the  highest  moral 
standard.  They  have  produced  an  extensive  spe- 
cial Hebrew  literature  of  their  own,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  works  on  theology,  philosophy,  gram- 
mar, mathematics,  astronomy,  etc.  Some  of  their 
principal  authors  are  Anan  (880-930).  Solomon 
ben  Jeruham  (885-960).  Joseph  ben  Abraham  al 
Bazir  (880-930),  Jehudah  ben  Eliah  Hadassi 
(1075-1160),  Aaron  ben  Joseph  (e.1270-1300), 
Jephet  ben  Ali  (c.950-990),  Eliah  ben  Moshe 
Bashiatzi  (1420-91),  and  others. 

Another  sect  was  that  founded  by  Sabbathai 
Zewi  from  Smyrna  (1626-76),  son  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant, who  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah,  and 
found  numerous  followers  throughout  (Jermany, 
Poland,  Italy,  and  Holland.  Sultan  }kIohanimed 
IV.,  however,  put  an  end  to  his  mission  by  im- 
prisoning him,  and  making  him  adopt  Mohamme- 
danism. Many  of  his  disciples  followed  his 
example,  others  turned  Roman  Catholics — adher- 
ing withal  to  their  former  doctrines  and  tenets, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  belief  in  the  Messiahship 
of  their  master,  a  distinct  leaning  to  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  hope 
of  a  final  return  to  Jerusalem  under  the  guidance 
of  'Messiah  ben  David.'  They  put  a  thoroughly 
mystical  interpretation  upon  "the  Bible,  rejected 
unconditionally  the  Talmud,  and  extolled  their 
special  cabalistic  gospel,  the  Zohar.  above  all 
things  created.  This  sect  did  not  die  out  until 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Jakob  Frank, 
their  last  supreme  pontiflf  (whose  more  intimate 


friends  and  followers  called  themselves  by  his 
name,  FrankuU),  died,  it  is  said,  in  a  debtor's 
prison  on  the  Rhine  (1791).  Another  branch  of 
the  Sabbatians  was  organized  in  Salonica  by 
Jacob  Zewi  Kerido  (apparently  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Sabbathai  Zewi)  and  his  son,  Berachya 
( 0.1695- 1740).  Each  of  these  claimed  to  be  the 
true  redeemer  of  Israel.  Their  teachings,  a 
strange  mixture -of  Judaism  and  Islam,  were  of  a 
mystical  character,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
favored  a  species  of  mystical  free  love  among 
their  followers.  They  retained  the  Jewish  rite 
of  circumcision  and  regarded  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon as  the  highest  embodiment  of  true  revela- 
tion. This  branch  of  the  Sabbatians  was  known 
as  Dolmah  or  Donmah,  and  a  few  thousand  of 
them  are  said  still  to  exist  in  and  around 
Salonica. 

A  notable  outcome  of  the  mystical  movement 
in  Judaism  are  the  modem  Chasidim — not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  ancient  Chasidim  (q.v.). 
They  take  their  stand  on  the  Cabbala,  but  remain 
ostensibly  within  the  province  of  rabbinical 
Judaism.  The  sect  was  founded  by  Israel  Baal- 
shem  (c.1698-1759)  in  Galieia.  Its  adherents 
are  characterized  by  their  wild  mode  of  praying, 
contempt  for  any  but  mystical  and  religious 
science,  by  their  belief  in  the  miracles  wrought  by' 
their  temporary  chiefs  or  saints,  whose  grandeur 
and  pomp  contrasts  most  strikingly  with  the 
simple  mode  of  life  of  their  flock.  Constant 
repentance,  joyfulness,  disinterestedness,  benevo- 
lence, peacefulness,  cleanliness,  and  temperance 
are  some  of  the  chief  points  of  the  practical  doc- 
trine of  this  sect.  They  are  still  very  numer- 
ous in  Poland,  Galieia,  Russia,  and  Palestine. 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  began  a  movement  among  the  Jews  of 
Germany  looking  to  the  'reform'  of  divine  wor- 
ship in  the  synagogues.  This  movement  in  time 
spread  to  other  countries,  notably  the  United 
States,  and  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
separate  'reformed'  synagogues  and  separate 
rituals  for  iise  in  worship.  The  'Reformers,' 
however,  can  hardly  be  c-alled  a  sect,  orthodox 
and  reformers  being  rather  parties  within  Juda- 
ism (like  Pharisees  and  Sadducees)  and  repre- 
sentative of  diflferent  tendencies  that  always 
existed  in  one  form  or  the  other.  See  the  article 
Jews,  section  Judaism  of  To-day.  Consult:  the 
Jewish  histories  of  Gratz,  Reinach,  Lady  Mag- 
nus; -Jost.  Geschichte  des  Judenthums  und  seiner 
Hekten  (Leipzig.  1857-59)  ;  Schechter,  Studies  in 
Judaism  (Philadelphia,  1896)  ;  Neubauer,  Gc- 
schichte  des  Karaerthums  (Leipzig,  1866). 

JEW  LIZABD.  An  agamoid  lizard  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  when  excited  expands  the  pouch  oi 
its  throat  into  the  appearance  of  a  beard;  hence 
often  called  "bearded  lizard.* 

JEW  OF  MAI.TA,  msFtA.  The.  A  tragedy 
by  Marlowe,  written  at  a  date  which  is  uncertain, 
but  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1588.  It  was 
acted  between  1591  and  1596,  and  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1633.  edited  by  Thomas  Heywood. 
Shakespeare  was  indebted  to  Marlowe's  play  for 
suggestions  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  though 
the  plot  was  mainly  taken  from  other  sources. 

JEWS  (OF.  Geu,  Jeu,  Ft.  Juif,  It.  Giudeo, 
I-at.  Judctus,  Gk.  'Iot>Aiiof,  loudaios.  from  Heb. 
Tehudah.  Judah).  The  name  given  since  the 
Babylonian  Captivity  to  a  people  of  Semitic 
oriirin.    who   called    themselves    in   earlier   time 
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Hebrews,  and,  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
members  of  a  confederation  known  as  the  Bene 
Israel,  'Sons  of  Israel,'  are  frequently  designated 
as  Israelites. 

The  Jews  were  long  considered  the  example 
par  excellence  of  a  pure,  unmixed  race.  Re- 
cent investigations,  however,  have  shown  not 
only  the  existence  at  the  earliest  period  of 
two  distinct  types — the  blond  ('red')  and  the 
brunette  ('black') — but  also,  both  in  Asia, 
and  since  their  dispersion,  noteworthy  admix- 
tures of  other  blood  and  approximation  in 
craniological  and  other  somatic  characteristics  to 
those  of  the  peoples  of  their  new  environments. 
The  modern  Jew  may  be  described  as  short,  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  rather  swarthy  skin,  some- 
what broad-headed,  with  a  characteristic  facial 
expression,  full  lips,  ample  beard,  etc.  (See  the 
colored  plate  under  Europe,  Peoples  of.)  The 
majority  of  ethnologists  are  agreed  that  in  the 
earliest  times  the  predominant  Semitic  (and 
Jewish)  type  was  dolichocephalic,  a  type  charac- 
teristically Arab,  and  preserved  by  the  Jews  of 
Africa,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  so-called 
Sephardim.  Among  the  distinguishing  mental 
and  moral  traits  of  the  Jews  may  be  men- 
tioned: distaste  for  hard  or  violent  physical 
labor;  a  strong  family  sense,  and  philoprogenitive- 
ness;  a  marked  religious  instinct;  the  courage  of 
the  prophet  and  martyr  rather  than  of  the 
pioneer  and  soldier;  remarkable  power  to  sur- 
vive in  adverse  environments,  combined  with  won- 
derful ability  to  retain  racial  sociality;  great 
capacity  for  exploitation,  both  individual  and 
social;  shrewdness  and  astuteness  in  speculation 
and  money  matters  generally;  an  Oriental  love 
of  display,  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  power 
and  pleasure  of  social  position;  an  intellectual 
ability  equal  to  that  of  any  known  people  in 
the  world,  ancient  or  modern.  The  great  work 
of  the  ancient  Jews  is  well  expressed  in  the 
epigram  of  Zangwill:  The  Greeks  Avorshiped 
the  holiness  of  beauty,  the  Jews  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  The  religion  bom  in  Palestine  reaches 
the  common  people  everywhere,  the  philosophy 
nurtured  in  Athens  only  a  few  privileged  classes, 

HISTORY. 

Of  the  three  names  Hebrew,  Israelite.  Jew, 
the  first  is  properly  applied  to  the  period  when 
Hebrews  constituted  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  a  nation;  the  second  has  acquired  an  al- 
most exclusive  religious  force;  while  the  third 
is  the  proper  designation  to  cover  the  twofold 
aspect  of  Hebrews  as  a  people  and  a  religious 
body.  Applying  this  distinction,  the  period  be- 
fore the  Babylonian  exile  (b.c.  586)  may  be  des- 
ignated as  Hebrew  history,  and  the  post-exilic 
period  as  Jewish  history. 

A.  Hebrew  History.  The  period  before  the 
Exile  may  be  divided  into  three  divisions :  ( 1 ) 
The  early  period  preceding  the  formation  of  the 
Hebrew  confederation  to  c.1250  B.C.;  (2)  the 
beginnings  of  the  nation  and  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  c.1250  to  1000  B.C.;  (3)  the  period  of 
definite  organization  and  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  B.C.  1000  to  586.  The  direct  sources 
for  our  knowledge  of  this  period  are:  (a)  The 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  works,  like 
the  Antiquities  and  Wars  of  Josephus,  dependent 
upon  the  Old  Testament;  (b)  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  records,  which  furnish  numerous  ref- 
erences to  the  political  history  of  the  land  in- 


habited by  the  Hebrews.  Of  these  two  sources, 
the  former  is  obviously  the  more  important,  but 
also  the  more  difficult  to  utilize  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  Old  Testament,  indeed,  furnishes 
in  the  five  books  known  as  the  Pentateuch,  and 
in  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  (the  last 
two  constituting  one  book  in  four  parts ) ,  a  con- 
tinuous history  beginning  with  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  continued  down  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Baby- 
lonia, in  B.C.  586.  But  this  narrative  represents 
Hebrew  history  as  shaped  (a)  by  tradition,  and 
(b)  a  theory  regarding  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  destiny  of 
the  people. 

This  traditional  and  pragmatic  history  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  Gtod,  the  creator  of  the 
universe,  who  created  mankind  and  subsequently 
destroyed  the  human  race  because  of  its  corrup- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  three 
sons  and  their  families,  revealed  Himself  to 
Abraham  (or  Abram),  the  son  of  Terah,  dwelling 
in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  commanded  him  to 
leave  his  home  for  a  land  to  be  pointed  out  to 
him,  where  his  offspring  should  develop  into  a 
mighty  nation.  Abraham  obeys  and  proceeds  to 
Canaan.  His  life  is  spent  in  sojourns  at  various 
places.  He  has  two  sons,  Ishmael  and  Isaac; 
but  of  the  two  the  latter  is  the  favorite.  God 
likewise  reveals  Himself  to  Isaac  and  repeats  the 
promise.  Isaac  again  has  two  sons,  Esau  and 
Jacob.  The  latter  is  the  favorite,  and  divine 
revelation,  with  the  repetition  of  the  promise 
of  future  greatness,  is  accorded  to  him.  Jacob 
has  twelve  sons,  and,  with  the  divine  approval, 
migrates  to  Egypt,  where  he  is  told  that  his  off- 
spring will  suffer  oppression  for  four  hundred 
years  and  then  return  to  the  promised  land, 
Canaan.  The  Hebrews  become  numerous  in 
Egypt,  despite  the  enforced  labor  and  hardships 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  Cruel  measures 
are  devised  to  prevent  their  increase ;  but  finally, 
through  Moses  and  Aaron,  deputed  for  the  pur- 
pose by  God  Himself,  they  leave  Egypt.  They 
come  to  Mount  Sinai,  where,  amid  thunder  and 
lightning,  God  reveals  Himself  to  them,  estab- 
lishes a  covenant  between  Himself  and  the  peo- 
ple, henceforth  to  be  known  as  'His  people,'  and 
through  Moses  the  Ten  Commandments  and  all 
the  laws  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch  are  given 
and  imposed  upon  the  Hebrews  as  eternally  bind- 
ing. This  event  at  Mount  Sinai  marks  the  birth 
of  the  nation,  the  definite  formation  of  the  He- 
brew confederation  under  the  designation  Bene 
Israel.  After  forty  years'  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  the  Hebrews  enter  Canaan  under  the 
leadership  of  Joshua.  The  land  is  conquered,  the 
Canaanites  are  driven  out  or  reduced  to  sub- 
mission, and  the  territory  is  distributed  among 
the  tribes.  After  the  death  of  Joshua  the  people 
begin  to  fall  away  from  God.  The  laws  of  Moses 
are  not  followed,  and  a  period  of  anarchy  ensues 
in  which  "every  one  does  what  seems  right  in  his 
own  eyes."  This  period  lasts  four  hundred  years, 
during  which  the  tribes  unite  only  in  times  of 
extreme  distress,  when  God  takes  pity  on  His 
people  and  sends  some  one  to  deliver  them  from 
their  enemies.  These  leaders  are  known  as 
'judges.'  Under  a  Benjamite  leader,  Saul,  a 
more  permanent  union  is  formed,  and  with  David, 
son  of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem,  the  establishment  of  a 
Hebrew   kingdom   is   brought  about.     David   is 
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sneceeded  hj  Solomon;  but,  although  under  the 
latter  prosperity  prevails  and  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  reaches  its  climax,  Solomon  himself  seta 
the  example  of  introducing  by  the  side  of  GSod 
the  cult  of  other  gods.  As  a  punishment,  the 
kingdom  is  divided  after  Solomon's  death.  The 
Kingdom  of  Israel,  formed  by  ten  of  the  tribes, 
is  established  in  the  north;  the  Kingdom  of 
Judah,  formed  by  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the 
south.  The  kings  of  both  districts  are  desig- 
nated as  good  or  bad  according  as  they  obey  or 
fall  away  from  the  law  revealed  through  Moses. 
As  in  the  period  of  tlie  judges,  oppression,  dis- 
aster, war,  plagues,  and  finally  the  destruction 
of  both  kingdoms  are  ordained  as  a  punishment 
for  the  sins  of  the  people  in  not  remaining  faith- 
ful to  their  God.  The  prophets  predict  this 
disaster,  but  also  promise  a  restoration  of  the 
national  independence  after  a  period  of  atone- 
ment. This  history  is  worked  out  in  detail  in 
the  eight  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  critical  study,  however,  of  the  sources  of 
Hebrew  history  has  made  probable,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  compilation  of  the  eight  his- 
torical books  belongs  to  the  post-exilic  period: 
and,  secondly,  that  none  of  the  written  sources 
on  which  this  compilation  is  based  is  older  than 
the  tenth  century  B.C.,  although  material  of  an 
earlier  date  may  be  incorporated  in  these  sources. 
(See  Hexateuch.)  As  a  consequence,  much  of 
the  data  rests  upon  tradition.  The  critical  ex- 
amination of  this  body  of  tradition  furthermore 
has  produced  the  theory  that  it  contains  legendary 
and  mythical  lore  reshaped  for  specific  purposes, 
and  that  the  historical  kernel  is  comparatively 
small.  The  view  of  the  religious  history  of  the 
people  is  naturally  affected  by  these  results  of 
modem  scholarship.  The  laws  in  the  Pentateuch 
become  a  series  of  codes  produced  between  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century  b.c.  and  the  days 
of  Ezra  (c.445  B.C.).  While,  therefore,  these 
codes  embody  many  ancient  religious  practices 
adapted  to  more  advanced  conditions  of  religious 
thought,  the  bulk  of  the  regulations  and  the 
form  in  which  all  are  couched  belong  to  the  later 
and  latest  di\-isions  of  Hebrew  history.  The 
monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  becomes  a  gradual 
development  from  the  earlier  Tienotheism.'  which 
merely  involved  the  recognition  of  the  national 
deity  of  the  Hebrews,  known  as  Yahweh,  the  god 
to  whom  the  Bene  Israel  owed  special  allegiance. 
The  monotheistic  doctrine  in  the  full  sense,  in- 
volving the  recognition  of  a  single  power  con- 
trolling the  destinies  of  all  nations,  belongs  to 
Jewish,  not  to  Hebrew,  history. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  character  and  compo- 
sition of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  point  of  departure,  and  utilizing  also 
the  material  furnished  by  other  sections  of  the 
Old  Testament — notably  the  prophets — ^the  divi- 
sions of  Hebrew  history  already  suggested  may 
still  be  retained.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that 
for  the  first  division  we  have  mainly  a  series  of 
traditions,  legends,  and  myths,  with  faint  reminis- 
cences of  early  pocial  conditions  and  struggles. 
The  historical  element  in  these  traditions  is 
small,  and  much  of  it  refers  to  events  or  condi- 
tions later  than  the  period  to  which  it  is  ascribed. 
For  the  second  period,  the  proportion  of  the  his- 
torical element  in  the  narrative  is  larger,  but  it 
is  obscured  by  legendary  embellishments  or  by 
an  unhistorical  setting.  Historical  material  in 
the  proper  sense  exists  only  for  the  third  divi- 


sion; but  here,  too,  it  must  be  separated  from 
legendary  incrustations  and  fanciful  interpreta- 
tions before  it  can  be  utilized  by  the  historian. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary 
of  Hebrew  history  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modem  biblical  scholarship.  At  a  period  which 
lies  beyond  the  region  of  definite  historical  knowl- 
edge, groups  of  Aramean  clans,  issuing  probably 
from  the  Arabian  desert  and  skirting  the  western 
frontiers  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  moved  north- 
ward. After  entering  the  Jordan  valley  they 
proceeded  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  earliest 
traditions  of  the  Hebrews  are  connected  with 
such  a  movement,  which  represented  a  continuous 
process  of  indefinite  duration.  These  Aramean 
clans  continued  to  lead  a  nomadic  life  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Groups  of  them,  however, 
tmder  the  influence  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
cultures,  which  began  to  make  themselves  felt 
in  Palestine  and  Syria  as  early  as  about  B.C. 
2000,  advanced  to  the  higher  form  of  nomadic 
conditions  represented  by  the  pastoral  stage. 
The  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are 
pictured  as  having  reached  this  stage.  The  feel- 
ing of  relationship  among  certain  groups  of  these 
nomads  was  kept  alive  by  natural  causes,  and 
from  time  to  time  combinations  were  made  among 
them  either  for  purposes  of  defense  from  or  at- 
tack upon  other  groups.  In  this  way  there  arose 
a  group,  composed  of  various  elements,  known  as 
the  Hebrews.  Among  the  Tell  el-Amama  tablets 
(c.1400  B.C.)  there  are  seven  letters  of  Abdi- 
chiba.  Viceroy  in  Jerusalem  of  King  Amenophis 
IV.  of  Egypt.  Egypt  appears  as  the  suzerain  of 
the  coimtry,  and  the  help  of  the  Pharaoh  is  de- 
manded against  a  warlike  people  called  the 
Habiri  (or  Chabiri),  who  may  be  the  Hebrews, 
and  who  threaten  the  suzerain's  power  in  the 
land.  On  a  monument  found  by  Flinders  Petrie 
in  the  Necropolis  of  Thebes  in  1896,  Meneph- 
tah  (c.1300  B.C.)  seems  to  mention  the  He- 
brews as  already  settled  in  Canaan.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  the  members  of  the 
Hebrew  group  were  brought  together  into  a 
definite  union  until  about  B.c.  1000.  Each  of  the 
elements  of  which  this  group  was  formed  had  its 
own  traditions,  legends,  and  myths,  and  the  polit- 
ical union  was  followed  by  the  CMnbination  of 
the  traditions,  taking  shape  in  stories  about 
legendary  ancestors  of  clans  and  popular  heroes, 
about  notable  conflicts  and  victories,  about  occur- 
rences at  sanctuaries  where  tribal  or  local  cults 
existed,  and  the  like.  The  wanderings  of  the 
patriarchs,  who  represent  in  part  the  divergent 
elements  of  which  the  group  was  composed,  may 
be  a  reminiscence  of  the  early  wanderings  of  the 
clans. 

In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  portions  of 
the  subsequently  organized  group  came  to  Egypt, 
Some  sections  apparently  remained  there,  while 
others,  after  being  forced  by  the  natives  to 
work  under  conditions  of  serfdom,  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  their  taskmasters.  The  entire 
history  of  the  people  is  pervaded  by  the  mem- 
ory of  this  event ;  their  whole  national  exist- 
ence is  based  upon  it:  it  inspires  their  poetry 
and  consecrates  their  religion.  They  returned 
by  way  of  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  settlements  of  a  promiscuous 
group,  knowTi  as  the  Canaanites.  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  agricultural  stage.  Before,  how- 
ever, advancing  to  these  boimdaries.  they  re- 
mained for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  wilderness 
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of  Sinai  and  in  consequence  adopted  the  cult  of 
a  deity  known  as  Yahweh,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  his  seat  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Here, 
as  would  appear,  the  process  of  the  combination 
of  these  clans,  that  came  from  Egypt  with  others 
to  whom  they  were  more  or  less  closely  related, 
began,  so  that  when  the  advance  toward  Canaan 
commenced  we  have  already  some  of  the  elements 
of  the  Hebrew  confederation.  The  agricultural 
districts  of  Canaan  formed  a  natural  object  of 
attraction  for  these  Hebrew  nomads.  Some  sec- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  nomads  remained  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  while  others  boldly  crossed  over 
into  the  Canaanitish  settlements.  A  process  of 
gradual  dispossession  of  the  native  Canaanites 
now  began,  which,  extending  over  several  cen- 
turies, led  to  the  control  of  large  sections  of  the 
country  by  the  Hebrew  clans,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence they  passed  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agri- 
cultural life.  But  the  agricultural  settlements 
of  Canaan  continued  to  attract  other  nomads,  and 
combinations  among  those  who  had  succeeded  in 
dispossessing  the  Canaanites  became  necessary. 
It  was  this  necessity  of  mutual  protection  that 
led  to  the  definite  foundation  of  the  confederation 
of  certain  clans  into  the  Hebrew  group. 

At  about  B.C.  1050  we  find  a  certain  measure 
of  hegemony  exercised  by  the  clan  Benjamin, 
because  of  the  presence  in  its  midst  of  a  power- 
ful warrior,  Saul.  But  soon  a  youthful  rival 
appeared  from  Bethlehem  in  the  person  of  David, 
who  became  the  leader  of  a  clan  known  as  Judah, 
itself  composed  of  several  elements.  After  the 
death  of  Saul,  David  succeeded  in  extending  his 
authority  to  the  north  over  the  clans  controlled 
by  Saul.  David  designated  Solomon  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  the  confederation  seemed  destined  to 
lead  to  a  permanent  union.  The  political  organ- 
ization assumed  definite  shape.  A  genuine  king- 
dom was  established,  with  its  centre  in  Jerusa- 
lem, the  old  fortress  of  the  Jebusites,  conquered 
by  David.  The  union,  however,  of  north  and 
south  lacked  tenacity,  and,  after  Solomon's  death 
(c.930  B.C.),  was  dissolved.  In  the  north  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  obtained  the  supremacy,  in  the 
south  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Under  the  designation 
kings  of  Israel  and  kings  of  Judah  a  series 
of  rulers  (representing  various  dynasties  in  the 
case  of  Israel)  arose  whose  reigns  were  largely 
occupied  with  attempts  of  the  one  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  the  kingdom  of  the  other.  The  northern 
kingdom,  representing  a  more  powerful  combina- 
tion, succeeded  in  reducing  the  south  at  various 
times  to  a  position  of  vassalage,  but  the  former 
also  paid  the  penalty  of  its  greater  power  by 
exhausting  its  vitality  more  rapidly  in  conflicts 
with  surrounding  nations.  At  times  north  and 
south  combined  for  defense  against  a  common 
enemy,  but  a  permanent  union  was  never  again 
effected.  The  northern  kingdom  succumbed  to  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  in  B.C.  722,  when  Sargon  cap- 
tured Samaria.  The  people  were  carried  into 
captivity  and  their  place  supplied  by  Assyrian 
colonists  from  the  east,  who,  mingling  and  in- 
termarrying with  the  remnant  left  behind,  formed 
the  mixed  people  kno-\vn  as  Samaritans  (q.v.). 
The  captives  disappeared  among  the  people  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Medea,  in  whose  midst  they 
had  been  settled,  and  constitute  "the  lost  ten 
tribes  of  Israel,"  who  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  pseudo-scientific  literature.  (For  the  real 
significance  of  some  of  the  facts  misused  by  the- 
orists, consult  Heine,  The  British  Nation  Iden- 


tified vnth  Lost  Israel,  London,  1871,  and 
Mallery's  address,  "Israelite  and  Indian,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for 
1889.)  The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  spared  an- 
nihilation when  the  northern  kingdom  fell,  though 
forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Assyria.  Surviving 
the  Assyrian  power,  it  aroused  the  anger  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar II.,  the  powerful  ruler  of  the  Neo- 
Babylonian  kingdom,  and,  in  punishment  for 
attempting  to  throw  off  the  Babylonian  yoke, 
Jerusalem  was  besieged  and  destroyed  in  B.C.  586. 
To  avoid  further  trouble,  the  King  and  the  in- 
fluential section  of  the  people  were  carried 
as  captives  to  Babylonia,  and  they  were  followed 
by  others,  so  that  ere  long  Babylonia  had  a  large 
Hebrew  population  in  its  midst.  See  Babylonish 
Captivity. 

Of  supreme  importance  in  Hebrew  history  is 
the  remarkable  development  of  religious  thought 
wliich  took  place  chiefly  during  the  last  three 
centuries  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  When  the 
Hebrew  nomads  exchanged  the  pastoral  for  the 
agricultural  life,  they  also  adopted  the  cult  of  the 
Canaanitish  Baalim  (see  Baal),  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  upon  whose 
favor  its  fertility  depended,  identifying  the  Baal 
of  each  sanctuary  (usually  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence) with  Yahweh.  The  practices,  however,  at 
the  Baal  sanctuaries  differed  considerably  from 
those  which  marked  the  worship  of  Yahweh. 
Agricultural  festivals  represented  innovations  for 
a  people  who  had  hitherto  led  a  pastoral  life. 
As  a  consequence,  there  were  always  some  sections 
of  the  Hebrew  populace  who  discountenanced  the 
new  modes  of  worship,  and  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  older  Yahweh  ritual.  These  followers  of  Yah- 
Aveh  gradually  Avere  brought  into  an  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  Baal-Yahweh  amalgamation; 
and  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Elijah  (q.v.),  the  opposition  between 
Yahweh  and  Baal  led  to  a  severe  struggle,  the 
outcome  of  which,  while  not  permanently  de- 
cisive, was  favorable  to  the  Yahwists.  At  all 
events,  a  halt  Avas  called  upon  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gious syncretism,  and  the  Avay  Avas  cleared  for  a 
more  decisive  movement  toAA'ard  the  purification 
of  the  mode  of  Avorship  by  eliminating  objection- 
able elements.  A  class  of  men  arose  knoAvn  as  the 
prophets,  who,  by  Avay  of  emphasizing  the  con- 
trast between  YahAAch  and  Baal,  attached  con- 
ceptions to  the  former  which  separate  him  sharp- 
ly from  the  gods  of  all  other  nations.  Under  the 
infliience  of  the  prophets,  YahAveh  became  a  deity 
Avhose  acts  are  regulated  by  motiA'es  of  strict 
morality  and  justice.  While  still  the  national 
god  of  the  HebrcAvs,  he  applies  strict  standards 
of  conduct  and  withholds  his  favor  from  his  oAvn 
people  if  they  fail  in  attaining  these  standards. 
This  movement  led  eventually  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  of  ethical  monotheism, 
though  the  process  AA'as  not  completed  till  the 
post-exilic  period,  Avhen  the  thought  took  firm 
hold  of  the  HebrcAVS  that  their  god  AA'as  not  only 
different  from  the  gods  of  other  nations,  but  that 
such  a  god  Avas  in  every  sense  a  unique  as  Avell 
as  an  only  poAA'er.  As  a  trace  of  the  older  na- 
tional conception  the  doctrine  arose  that  YaliAveh 
had  singled  out  the  HebreAvs  as  his  oaau  special 
people,  but  that  he  guides  the  destinies  of  all 
nations  and  that  the  AA'orld  and  mankind  are  the 
AA'orks  of  his  hands.  Concomitant  Avith  the  doc- 
trinal advance  A\'ent  a  movement  to  give  expres- 
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sion  to  the  higher  conceptions  regarding  Yahweh 
by  a  proper  cult  and  a  regulation  of  public  and 
private  conduct.  Codes  were  worked  out,  based 
on  the  prophets'  conceptions  of  Yahweh,  which 
contain  ordinances  for  the  cult,  the  courts  and 
the  general  social  life.  Of  these  codes,  four  have 
been  embotlied  in  the  present  Pentateuch,  the 
oldest  of  which,  the  so-called  'Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant,' dates  from  the  ninth  century,  and  the 
latest,  the  "Priestly  Code,'  from  about  the  begin- 
ninj:  of  the  fifth  century.  (See  Pentateuch.) 
Under  the  profound  impression  made  upon  the 
south  by  the  destruction  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
an  intense  religious  spirit  began  to  manifest  it- 
self, particularly  in  Jerusalem,  by  that  time  in 
every  sense  tlie  religious  centre  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  in  the  year  b.c.  621  one  of  these  codes,  the 
kernel  of  the  present  book  of  Deuteronomy  (q.v.), 
was  ofiicially  adopted  by  King  Josiah.  The  ap- 
proaching disaster  of  the  southern  kingdom  in- 
tensified the  religious  spirit  of  the  masses  and 
prepared  them  for  accepting  the  view  taken  of 
the  situation  by  the  prophets,  who  declared  that 
the  national  calamity  in  the  north  was  a  punish- 
ment sent  by  Yahweh,  and  the  approaching  disas- 
ter in  the  south  a  proof  that  Judah,  too,  had 
sinned  and  thereby  merited  the  anger  of  its  God. 
The  Babylonian  exile  fulfilled  the  conditions 
necessary  for  carrying  back  the  sins  of  the  people 
to  the  verj'  beginning  of  existence.  Tlie  entire 
past  thus  became  one  long  chronicle  of  trans- 
gression and  falling  away  from  Y'ahweh,  and  the 
theorj'  arose  tracing  back  the  entire  religious 
constitution  of  the  people  to  a  leader,  Moses,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Hebrews 
out  of  Egypt. 

The  Babylonian  exile  thus  marks,  in  every 
respect,  a  turning-point  in  Hebrew  history.  It 
not  only  signifies  the  end  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  the  Hebrews,  but  also  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
religious  community  having  as  its  fundamental 
principle  the  recognition  of  a  single  divine  power; 
but  as  a  corollary  to  this  principle  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divine  law  as  revealed 
through  Moses.  In  the  Babylonian  exile  the  the- 
orj'  was  perfected  which  imderlies  the  tradition- 
al' history  of  the  Hebrews,  as  in  the  exile  the 
first  steps  were  taken  which  ultimately  led  to  a 
sacred  collection  of  books,  recognized  by  authori- 
tative bodies,  such  as  the  Old  Testament  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  canon. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom  by 
Cyrus  in  b.c.  538  was  followed  by  an  event  which 
appeared  to  prove  that  the  era  of  divine  wrath 
was  past.  Cyrus,  consistently  with  his  policy  of 
conciliation,  gave  permission  to  the  exiles  to 
return  to  Palestine  and  rebuild  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem — the  only  legitimate  centre  of  Yahweh- 
worship  recognized  by  Deuteronomy,  and  by  all 
the  codes  subsequently  produced.  While  the  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrews  in  Babylonia  during  the 
exilic  period  was,  on  the  whole,  a  favorable  one, 
and  they  developed  into  prosperous  communities, 
to  the  religious  section  the  absence  of  a  place 
where  Y'ahweh  could  be  worshiped  was  a 
serious  misfortune.  The  edict  of  Cyrus  raised 
high  the  hopes  of  the  zealous  devotees  of  Y*ah- 
weh,  and  an  era  of  glory  was  enthusiastically  pre- 
dicted. The  number,  however,  who  at  once  availed 
themselves  of  the  permission  to  return  was  not 
large,  and  for  a  time  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
temple,  in  which  those  who  had  never  quitted 
Tot.  X.-27. 


Jerusalem  assisted,  languished.  Obstacles  of 
various  kinds  were  interposed,  not  the  least  of 
whicu  was  the  opposition  of  those  settled  around 
Hamaria — renuiants  of  the  old  northern  tribes — 
who  claimed  for  the  sanctuary  at  Shecbem  the 
sanctity  which  the  Babylonian  exiles  were 
anxious  to  attach  exclusively  to  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  It  was  not  iiutil  B.C.  516  that  the 
temple  was  completed. 

More  important  than  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  was  the  definite  constitution  of  the 
Hebrew  community  at  Jerusalem  as  a  religious 
body  by  the  promulgation  and  adoption  of  the 
code  known  as  the  'Priestly  Code,'  brought  by 
Ezra  from  Babylonia,  where  it  was  produced 
about  B.C.  500,  and  through  Ezra  and  Xehemiah 
formally  presented  to  the  community  in  B.C.  444. 
This  code,  embodied  in  the  books  of  Leviticus 
and  Numbers,  represents  the  final  elaboration  of 
the  religious  principles  of  the  pre-exilic  and  exilic 
prophets  and  Yahweh  devotees.  It  constitutes  the 
Hebrews  an  essentially  religious  body;  it  creates 
a  Jewish  State  on  a  theocratic  basis.  Everything 
is  made  to  hinge  uiK)n  the  cult  and  the  law,  so  that 
the  adoption  of  this  code  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
real  beginning  of  Jewish  history,  to  which  tho 
Babylonian  exile  and  the  first  attempts  at  a 
restoration  of  the  commimity  (i.e.  586-445  B.c.) 
form  the  prelude. 

B.  Jewish  History.  For  Jewish  history,  the 
following  subdivisions  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves: (1)  From  Ezra  and  Xehemiah  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  a.d.  70 ; 
(2)  from  the  beginning  of  the  Dispersion  of  the 
Jews  to  the  beginning  of  the  Karaite  movement 
{c.761)  ;  (3)  from  the  Karaite  movement  to  the 
culmination  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  (1492)  ;  (4) 
from  the  expulsion  from  Spain  to  the  beginning 
of  the  emancipation  movement,  which  sets  in 
with  the  French  Revolution  (1789):  (5)  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  and  the  modem  period 
marked  by  the  reentrance  of  Jews  into  the  politi- 
cal and  social  world. 

There  was  comparatively  little  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Jerusalem 
during  the  century  that  elapsed  between  Ezra 
and  the  appearance  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
While  some  of  the  patriotic  zealots  may  have 
looked  forward  to  an  actual  restoration  of  a 
Hebrew  kingdom,  the  bulk  of  the  people  were 
satisfied  with  the  Persian  rule.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  'Priestly  Code,'  though  embracing  civil 
regulations,  makes  no  provision  for  a  lay  chief; 
and  this  indifference  to  political  independence 
was  probably  characteristic  of  the  religious  party 
whose  ideals  were  realized  in  the  constitution  of 
a  religious  community  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  the  high  priest.  Perfect  freedom  was 
allowed  the  Jews  in  their  religious  affairs,  and 
to  a  large  measure  autonomy  in  local  matters. 
At  times  the  high  priests  came  into  conflict  with 
Persian  authority,  and  occasionally  a  movement 
was  organized  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  but 
neither  these  conflicts  nor  movements  assumed 
serious  dimensions.  Internal  dissensions  began 
to  manifest  themselves,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
fourth  and  third  centuries  b.c  that  they  led  to 
serious  divisions.  The  Jewish  settlements  in 
Palestine,  as  well  as  in  the  East  Jordan  dis- 
tricts, increased,  and  a  new  feature  is  presented 
by  the  colonists  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  who, 
while  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  country 
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in  which  they  dwell,  yet  manifest  their  allegiance 
to  their  old  home  by  contributions  to  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  The  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  which 
gives  Judaism  its  peculiar  twofold  aspect  as  :i 
religion  of  a  national  type  and  yet  with  universal 
tendencies,  is  thus  contemporary  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Jews  as  a  religious  community. 

Persia  and  Egypt  exhausted  what  vitality  re- 
mained in  them  by  constant  conflicts  with  one 
another,  and  both  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  vigor- 
ous Greek  forces  led  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  policy  of  Alexander  resembled  that  of  Cyrus. 
He  was  prepared  to  conciliate  the  nations  whom 
he  conquered,  and  permitted  them  to  retain  as 
much  liberty  as  was  consistent  with  a  recognition 
of  Greek  supremacy.  This  liberty  was  extended 
to  the  religious  cult,  with  which  Alexander, 
standing  under  the  influence  of  the  common  con- 
ception in  antiquity  that  regarded  it  as  natural 
for  every  country  to  have  its  own  gods,  was 
careful  not  to  interfere.  The  Jews  submitted 
quietly  to  the  new  ruler. 

The  generals  and  successors  of  Alexander,  how- 
ever, were  in  constant  rivalry.  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  surnamed  Soter,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  who  had  become  King  of  Egypt,  invaded 
Syria,  deposed  Laomedon,  the  Governor,  and  took 
possession  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  (u.c.  301). 
Conflicts  continued,  in  which  Syria  and  Palestine 
were  frequently  the  battlefields.  The  Jews  thus 
unfortunately  situated  were  obliged  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies  as  well  as  to 
the  Seleucid  rulers  in  Syria.  Many  Jews  left 
Palestine  for  Egypt  during  this  period,  and  soon 
the  Jewish  colonies  in  Egypt — notably  in  Alex- 
andria— far  outnumbered  those  settled  in  Baby- 
lonia. The  Egyptian  'dispersion,'  destined  to 
be  of  vast  importance  in  the  development  of  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity,  gradually  spread  from  the 
Libyan  Desert  in  the  north  to  the  boundaries  of 
Ethiopia  in  the  south,  over  Cyrenaica  and  part 
of  Libya,  and  westward  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  The  Jews  enjoyed  equal  rights  with 
their  fellow-subjects,  both  Egyptian  and  Greek, 
and  were  admitted  to  the  highest  dignities  and 
offices.  The  free  development  allowed  enabled 
them  to  reach,  under  Greek  auspices,  the  highest 
eminence  in  science  and  art.  They  were  ready 
and  brilliant  disciples  of  their  masters  in  states- 
manship and  learning,  and  even  their  artisans 
and  workmen  were  sent  for  by  different  countries. 
An  extensive  literature  was  produced,  including 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  known  as  the 
Septuagint,  which,  while  it  estranged  the  people 
more  and  more  from  the  language  of  their  fathers, 
gave  rise  to  a  vast  pseudepigraphical  .and  apoc- 
ryphal literature. 

In  the  year  B.C.  280  Southern  Syria,  including 
Judea,  came  under  the  control  of  the  Ptolemies, 
who  retained  it,  though  not  without  frequent 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Seleucids,  till  B.C. 
204.  Upon  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  the 
Jews  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  Seleu- 
cids, and  aided  Antiochus  IIL  (b.c.  223-187) 
in  obtaining  control  of  Jerusalem.  The  grav- 
ity of  the  error  soon  became  apparent.  The  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Antiochus  IV.,  surnamed 
Epiphanes  (b.c.  175-164),  to  assimilate  the  Jew- 
ish cult  to  Greek  customs.  He  was  prompted  to 
this  step  by  the  conflicts  between  rival  priestly 
families  in  Jerusalem,  which  kept  the  country  in 
constant  turmoil.  Antiochus  believed  that  he 
could  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  wiping  out 


the  peculiar  features  of  the  Jewish  cult.  The 
sacrifices  were  forbidden,  the  scrolls  of  the  Law 
burned,  and  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  of 
such  rites  as  circumcision  was  forbidden.  At 
different  periods  Antiochus  sent  his  generals  to 
Jerusalem  to  pillage  and  burn  and  to  force  the 
Jews  into  the  Greek  religion.  The  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  rededicated  to  Jupiter  Olympus; 
idol  altars  were  built  in  every  village,  and  the 
people  were  forced  to  observe  Greek  rites. 

At  this  juncture  the  heroic  family  of  Mat- 
tathias,  a  priest  of  the  house  of  the  Asmoneans, 
or  Maccabees,  rose  at  Modin,  near  Lydda,  to- 
gether with  a  few  patriots,  against  the  power  of 
the  Syrians.  The  national  cause  quickly  gath- 
ei-ed  strength,  and  after  the  death  of  Mattathiaa 
(B.C.  166)  his  son,  Judas  Maccabseus,  led  the 
national  hosts  to  victory  against  the  Syrians. 
After  his  death  (b.c.  161)  his  brothers,  Jonathan 
and  Simon,  completed  the  work  of  deliverance, 
and  reinstituted  the  Sanhedrin  (b.c.  145).  Dur- 
ing their  rule,  alliances  were  twice  formed  with 
the  Romans,  and  the  country  once  more  began  lo 
prosper.  Under  Simon  more  especially,  Syrian 
rule  became  a  mere  shadow;  his  was  an  almost 
absolute  power — so  much  so  that,  in  the  year  170 
of  the  Seleucidian  era  (b.c.  142),  a  new  Jewish 
era  was  commenced,  and  public  documents  bore 
date,  "In  the  first  year  of  Simon,  high  priest  and 
chief  of  the  Jews."  Simon's  son,  John  Hyrcanus, 
after  a  brief  period  of  vassalage  to  the  Syrians, 
extended  his  authority  over  Samaria,  Galilee,  and 
Iduniea — his  grand  triumph,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  being  the  destruction  of  the  Samari- 
tan temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  (b.c.  129)  ;  but  in 
reality  his  most  surprising  success  was  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Idumeans  and  their  forced  con- 
version to  the  Jewish  religion.  His  son  Aristo- 
bulus  added  Iturea  to  his  dominions,  but  died 
after  a  short  reign — of  remorse,  as  was  said,  for 
having  connived  at  the  murder  of  his  brother.  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  younger  brother,  Alexander 
JannsBus.  Constantly  fighting  and  generally 
beaten,  this  king  yet  contrived  to  enlarge  his  ter- 
ritories. The  internal  conditions  of  the  Jewish 
State  during  his  reign  were  most  lamentable.  Bit- 
ter feelings  existed  between  the  two  parties,  Phar- 
isees and  Sadducees,  into  which  the  people  were 
divided.  The  Pharisees  even  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  Seleucid  ruler  against  Alex- 
ander. After  a  brief  period  of  peace  he  died 
(B.C.  78),  enjoining  his  wife,  Alexandra,  to 
ally  herself  Avith  the  Pharisees  as  the  best 
means  of  retaining  her  authority.  This  she  did, 
and  governed  prudently  for  nine  years.  The 
Pharisaic  party,  however,  abused  the  power  which 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  a  reaction  took  place. 
Aristobulus,  youngest  son  of  the  Queen,  and  a 
prince  of  great  spirit,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  marched  to  Jerusalem,  took 
possession  of  the  city,  and  ejected  his  elder  broth- 
er, Hyrcanus  II.,  from  the  sovereignty.  The  lat- 
ter, at  the  instigation  of  Antipater,  an  Idumean, 
and  father  of  Ilerod  the  Great,  fled  to  Aretas, 
King  of  Northern  Arabia,  who  was  induced,  by 
the  promise  of  a  cession  of  the  territory  which 
had  been  acquired  by  Alexander  Jannreus,  to  take 
up  arms  on  his  behalf.  This  led  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Romans,  who  were  then  fighting 
both  in  Syria  and  Armenia.  Jerusalem  was  cap- 
tured (B.C.  63)  by  Pompey,  who  had  decided  in 
favor  of  Hyrcaniis,  and  Judea  was  made  depend- 
ent on  the  Roman  Province  of  Syria,    Hyrcanus 
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was  appointed  ethnarch  and  high  priest.  Aristob- 
ulus,  his  two  sous,  Alexander  and  Antigonus, 
and  two  daughters,  were  carried  captive  to 
Rome.  In  B.C.  54  Crassus  plundered  the  temple, 
which  Pompey  had  piously  spared.  He  fell 
shortlj'  afterwards  in  the  war  against  the  Par- 
thians,  and  his  companion,  Cassius  Longinus, 
succeeded  in  completely  routing  the  army  of  Aris- 
tobulus,  who  had  been  released  by  Ciesar. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey 
broke  out.  In  Syria,  the  partisans  of  the  latter 
were  numerous,  and  contrived  to  poison  Aristob- 
ulus,  and  execute  his  son  Alexander,  who  were 
Ciesareans  (B.c.  49).  After  the  death  of  Pompey, 
however,  Hyrcanus,  or  rather  Antipater  the 
Idumean  (who  was  both  his  minister  and  mas- 
ter), saw  the  necessity  of  securing  the  favor  of 
Caesar.  With  Hyrcanus  II.  ended  the  line  of 
Asmonean  princes;  they  exercised  (nominally) 
supreme  authority  both  in  the  civil  and  religious 
affairs  of  Palestine;  but,  as  already  indicated, 
the  real  religious  authority  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  priesthood,  and  esi>ecially  of  tho 
Sanhedrin  (q.v.).  The  Idumean  (Herodian)  dy- 
nasty, which  succeeded  the  Asmonean,  virtually 
commenced  with  Antipater,  who  prevailed  on 
Cspsar  to  restrict  Hyrcanus  to  the  high  priest- 
hood, and  obtained  for  himself  the  office  of  Pro- 
curator of  Judea,  while  his  eldest  son,  Phazael, 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  his 
youngest  son  Herod  Governor  of  Galilee.  The 
Jewish  or  National  Party  took  alarm  at  this 
sudden  increase  of  Idumean  power;  strife  ensued; 
and  ultimately  Antipater  perished  by  poison ;  but 
Herod,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  finally 
entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph  (b.c.  37),  and 
caused  Antigonus,  the  last  male  representative  of 
the  Asmonean  line,  and  his  most  dangerous 
enemy,  to  be  put  to  death. 

After  Herod's  death  (B.C.  4),  Archelaus.  one 
of  his  sons,  ruled  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea 
as  Ethnarch ;  Antipas,  another  son.  became 
Tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea ;  and  a  third  son, 
Philip,  became  Tetrarch  of  Trachonitis.  But  the 
arbitrariness  and  cruelty  of  Archelaus  made  him 
hateful  to  the  people;  and  Augustus,  listening 
tc  their  just  complaints,  banished  him  to  Vienne 
in  Gaul  (a.d.  G).  Judea  was  now,  together  with 
Sj'ria.  ruled  by  Roman  procurators.  During 
the  government  of  the  first  of  these,  Coponius, 
the  party  of  the  Zealots  arose  among  the  Jews, 
founded  by  Zadok,  and  Judas  of  Galilee,  who 
protested  against  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Roman  Government  as  a  sinful  sen'itude.  The 
national  movement  ran  parallel,  however,  with 
another  presented  by  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus, 
who.  indifferent  to  the  political  conditions, 
preached  the  new  doctrine  that  God's  Kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world. 

In  the  year  38  the  Emperor  Caligula  issued  an 
edict  ordering  divine  honors  to  -be  paid  to  him- 
self as  Caesar.  Everywhere  throughout  the  Ro- 
man dominions  the  Jews  refused  to  obey.  The 
order  was  given  to  Petronius,  the  Roman  (Jov- 
emor  of  Syria,  to  use  violence  if  necessary  in 
setting  up  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  At  Alexandria  a  mas- 
sacre took  place,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
if  all  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  too,  were  doomed 
to  perish ;  but  Hefod  Agrippa  I.,  Tetrarch  of 
.  Northern  Palestine,  and  a  friend  of  Caligula,  dis- 
suaded the  Emperor  from  carrying  out  his  design. 
Petronius  did  not  enforce  the  Emperor's  order. 


and  escaped  punishment  through  the  murder  of 
Caligula  in  41.  The  accession  of  Claudius,  on 
the  assassination  of  Caligula,  seemed  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day.  Herod  Agrippa,  a  loyal 
friend  and  favorite  of  the  new  Emperor,  obtained 
anew  the  dominion  over  all  the  parts  once  ruled 
by  his  grandfather  Herod,  and  many  privileges 
were  through  his  influence  granted  to  his  Jewish 
subjects,  and  even  to  foreign  Jews.  They  received 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  (a.d.  41),  and 
Herod  even  tried  to  conciliate  their  religious 
prejudices  by  the  strictness  with  which  he  ob- 
served their  law;  yet  the  national  party  re- 
mained in  an  almost  permanent  state  of  mutiny, 
while  the  followers  of  Jesus  suffered  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  Herod.  After  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  his  son  being  but  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen, the  country  was  again  subjected  to  Roman 
governors.  The  land  was  overrun  by  robbers 
and  assassins,  some  of  whom  professed  to  be 
animated  by  religious  motives,  while  others  were 
mere  ruffianly  freebooters  and  cut-throats;  the 
antipathy  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  waxed 
fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  the  latter  waylaid  and 
murdered  the  orthodox  Galileans  as  they  went 
up  to  worship  at  Jerusalem;  all  sorts  of  im- 
postors, fanatics,  and  pretenders  to  magic  made 
their  appearance;  the  priesthood  was  riven  by 
dissensions ;  and  the  hatred  between  the  populace 
and  the  Roman  soldiery  (mostly  of  Graeco- 
Syrian  origin)  increased.  In  66,  in  spite  of  all 
the  precautionary  efforts  taken  by  Agrippa,  the 
party  of  Zealots  burst  into  open  rebellion,  which 
was  terminated  (70)  by  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and 
the  massacre  and  banishment  of  thousands  of 
Jews,  who  were  scattered  among  their  brethren 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  defense  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  narrated  by  Josephus,  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  heroism.  Still,  very  considerable 
numbers  were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  nativo 
country,  and  for  the  next  thirty  years,  although 
both  hated  and  treated  with  rigor,  they  appear, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  flourished.  The  Emperor 
Nerva  was  lenient  to  them  as  to  the  rest  of  his 
subjects;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  some 
measure  of  political  vitality,  their  turbulent  and 
fanatical  spirit  broke  out  anew.  Their  last 
attempts  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  at  Cyrene 
I  115).  Cyprus  (116),  Mesopotamia  (118)'  and 
Palestine  under  Bar  Cochba  (132-135),  were  de- 
feated after  enormous  butchery.  The  suppression 
of  Bar  Cochba's  insurrection  by  the  capture  of 
Bethar,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Jews  (135), 
marks  the  final  desolation  of  Judea  and  the 
dispersion  of  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  of 
Judea  was  laid  waste,  and  it  is  said  that  about 
1>85  towns  and  villages  lay  in  ashes,  and  fifty 
fortresses  were  razed  to  the  ground ;  the  new  city 
founded  by  Hadrian  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem  was 
named  Capitolina,  and  on  the  site  of  the  temple  a 
sanctuary  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
erected,  containing  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  The  hardships  to  which  Jews 
were  subjected  were  again  alleviated  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  the  Jewish  writers  rep- 
resent as  secretly  attached  to  their  religion.  Alex- 
ander Severus  also  placed  Abraham  on  the  same 
level  as  he  did  Christ,  and  obtained  from  the 
grateful  people  the  title  of  'father  of  the  syna- 
gogue.' Helif^rabalus,  among  his  many  senseless 
whims,  patronized  Jewish  practices,  such  as  cir- 
cumcision   and    abstinence    from    swine's    flesh. 
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Generally  speaking,  from  the  close  of  the  second 
century  till  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
under  Constantine,  when  their  hopes  were  once 
more  dashed  to  the  ground,  the  Jews  of  the 
Roman  Empire  appear  to  have  prospered.  In 
this  period  falls  the  redaction  of  the  chief  code 
and  basis  of  the  'Oral  Law,'  'the  Mishna,'  com- 
pleted by  Jehuda  Hanasi  (the  prince),  or  Ha- 
kadosh  (the  holy),  president  of  the  great  school 
at  Tiberias  (150-210) — upon  which  code  were 
grafted  subsequently  the  two  gigantic  com- 
mentaries or  complements,  the  Palestinian  and 
Babylonian  Gemaras.  The  Babylonian  Jews  were 
even  more  fortunate  than  their  western  brethren, 
though  they  did  not  perhaps  attain  the  meridian 
of  their  prosperity  till  tlie  revival  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire  on  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
dynasty.  Their  leader  was  called  the  'Prince  of 
the  Captivity,'  and  was  chosen  from  among  those 
held  to  be  descended  from  the  House  of  David. 
He  lived  in  great  splendor  and  was  even  per- 
mitted to  exercise  political  functions  in  the 
Jewish  community.  The  Jews  of  Babylonia  were 
•wealthy,  and  pursued  all  sorts  of  industrial  oc- 
cupations. They  were  merchants,  bankers,  arti- 
sans, husbandmen,  and  shepherds,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  weavers  of  the 
famous  Babylonian  garments.  The  reputation 
for  learning  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  Nehardea, 
Sura,  and  Pumbelitha,  was  very  great.  Their 
condition  at  this  time  farther  east  is  uncertain, 
but  it  seems  possible  that  they  had  obtained 
a  footing  in  China  at  quite  an  early  date.  They 
Vi'ere  discovered  there  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  at  Kai-fong- 
fu,  where  they  had  a  large  synagogue.  They 
followed  in  their  prayers  and  observances  Rab- 
binical Judaism,  having  remained  in  close  con- 
nection with  their  brethren  in  Persia.  The 
tablet  inscriptions  in  their  synagogues  were  in 
the  Persian  language.  In  1901  certain  Jews  in 
Shanghai  entered  into  communication  with  the 
very  few  who  had  preserved  their  identity. 

In  Europe  the  ascendency  of  Christianity 
proved  baneful  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews. 
Imperial  edicts  and  ecclesiastical  decrees  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  rigor  of  their  intolerance 
toward  all  Avho  did  not  accept  Christianity.  The 
Jews  were  prohibited  from  making  converts, 
from  invoking  (in  Spain  at  least)  the  divine 
blessing  on  the  country,  from  marrying  Christian 
women,  or  holding  Christian  slaves;  they  were 
burdened  with  heavy  taxes;  yet  despite  per- 
secution, they  seem  to  have  flourished.  They 
are  foimd  in  large  numbers  in  Illyria,  Italy, 
Spain,  Minorca,  Gaul,  and  the  Roman  towns  on 
the  Rhine;  they  were  agriculturists,  traders,  and 
artisans,  and  held  land.  Constantius,  during 
whose  reign  a  fierce  insurrection  incited  by  his  co- 
regent  Gallus  broke  out  among  the'  Arians  and 
Jews  (353),  terms  them,  in  a  public  document, 
'that  most  hateful  of  all  people;'  yet  in  spite  of 
this,  we  find  them  filling  important  civil  and  mili- 
tary positions  and  exercising  the  influence  that 
springs  from  the  possession  of  wealth  and  knowl- 
edge. The  brief  rule  of  Julian  the  Apostate  even 
shed  a  momentary  gleam  of  splendor  over  their 
destinies,  and  he  appears  to  have  favored  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  death  of 
the  Emperor  frustrated  this  plan.  In  418  the  Jews 
were  excluded  from  the  military  service ;  and  in 
429  the  patriarchate  at  Tiberias  was  abolished. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  their 


fortunes  were  difTerent  in  different  countries. 
In  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  they  were  for  a 
time  almost  unmolested;  in  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire they  suff"eTed  many  oppressions;  while  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  Franks  and 
Spanish  Visigoths  inflicted  on  them  frightful  per- 
secutions. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 
many  Jews  settled  in  Arabia.  Their  influence 
was  great,  not  only  in  the  north,  but  especially 
in  the  southwestern  Kingdom  of  Yemen.  About 
the  year  300  Judaism  seems  to  have  become  a 
power  here.  But  in  360  an  Abyssinian  king, 
spurred  on  by  Rome,  conquered  Yemen,  which 
was  held  till  378,  when  Jewish  influence  became 
once  more  paramount.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  a  Jewish  King,  Dhu  Nuwas,  is  still  found 
on  the  throne.  Christianity,  however,  had  been 
introduced  into  Yemen  in  the  fourth  century ;  and 
in  525  the  Abyssinians  under  the  Viceroy  Abraha 
deposed  Dhu  Nuwas  and  gave  the  Cliristian  re- 
ligion a  firmer  hold  in  South  Arabia.  At  first 
Jewish  tribes  around  Mecca  and  Medina  were  fa- 
vorably regarded  by  Mohammed,  but  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  they  would  not  accept  Islam, 
they  had  to  pay  dearly  for  their  loyalty  to  their 
own  faith.  Mohammed  subdued  the  Khaibar 
tribes  in  627,  and  most  of  the  Arabian  Jews  re- 
moved to  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  spread  of 
Mohammedanism  through  Western  Asia,  the 
Mediterranean  regions,  Africa,  and  Spain,  was, 
nevertheless,  advantageous  to  the  Jews.  Except- 
ing accidental  persecutions,  such  as  those  in  Mau- 
ritania (790)  and  in  Egypt  ( 1010),  they  enjoyed 
under  the  caliphs  and  Arabian  princes  compara- 
tive peace.  In  Moorish  Spain  their  numbers  in- 
creased greatly,  and  they  became  famovis  for  their 
learning,  as  Avell  as  for  commercial  and  industrial 
activity.  They  were  husbandmen,  landed  propri- 
etors, financial  administrators,  counselors,  secre- 
taries, astrologers,  or  physicians  to  the  rulers, 
and  were  untrammeled  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  This  period  may  well  be  considered 
the  golden  age  of  Jewish  literature.  Poets,  ora- 
tors, and  philosophers  arose  among  them;  and 
to  them  and  the  Arabs  is  due  no  small  share  in 
the  preservation  and  subsequent  spreading  of 
ancient  classical  literature,  more  especially 
philosophy,  in  Europe.  Diff"erent  from  their  fat€ 
under  Moslem  rule  was  that  which  they  had  to 
endure  in  Christendom.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century  the  Byzantine  Em- 
peror Basil  II.  renewed  the  persecution. 
From  different  causes  the  same  thing  had  al- 
ready begun  in  Babylonia,  where  the  caliphate 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  rulers  hostile  to 
the  Jews ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  Rabbinical  schools  were  closed,  the  best 
of  the  community  had  fled  to  Spain,  and  those 
that  remained  were  reduced  to  an  abject  condi- 
tion from  which  they  have  never  risen.  In  Italy, 
where  they  were  settled  in  large  numbers  in  Bari, 
Taranto,  and  Otranto,  their  position  was  made 
tolerable  by  pecuniary  sacrifices. 

More  favorable  Avas  their  lot  during  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  in  France,  especially  in  Paris, 
Lyons,  Languedoc,  and  Provence.  They  pos- 
sessed land  and  houses,  and,  in  the  south,  held 
piiblic  offices.  Their  Talmudic  schools  flourished. 
At  the  Court  of  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  (814-40), 
who  maintained  as  a  principle  the  obligation  to 
protect  all  his  subjects,  irrespective  of  their  faith, 
they  acquired  great  influence.     Before  long,  how- 
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ever,  under  his  successors,  kings,  bishops,  feudal 
buruns,  and  even  the  municipalities,  joined  in  a 
carnival  of  persecution.  From  the  eleventh  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  especially  during  the  religious 
excitement  wrought  by  the  Crusades,  their  history 
is  a  series  of  massacres.  All  manner  of  wild 
stories  were  circulated  against  them;  it  was 
said  that  they  were  wont  to  steal  the  host,  and  to 
contemptuously  stick  it  through  and  through;  to 
inveicle  Christian  children  into  their  houses,  and 
murder  them ;  to  poison  wells,  etc.  Occasionally 
their  debtors,  high  and  low,  had  recourse  to  what 
they  called  Christian  religion  as  a  very  easy 
means  of  getting  rid  of  their  obligations.  Thus 
Philip  Augustus  (1180-1223),  under  whose  rule 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  held  mortgages  of  enor- 
mous value  on  the  estates  of  Church  and  State 
dignitaries,  simply  confiscated  the  debts  due  to 
them,  forced  them  to  surrender  the  pledges  in 
their  possession,  seized  their  goods,  and  banished 
them  from  France;  the  decree  appears  to  have 
taken  effect  chiefly  in  the  north ;  yet  in  less  than 
twenty  years  the  same  proud  but  wasteful 
monarch  was  glad  to  let  them  come  back  and 
take  up  their  abode  in  Paris.  Louis  IX..  who 
was  a  very  pious  prince,  among  other  religious 
acts,  canceled  a  third  of  the  claims  which  the 
Jews  had  against  his  subjects,  'for  the  benefit  of 
his  soul.'  An  edict  was  also  issued  for  the 
seizure  and  destruction  of  their  sacred  books; 
and  we  are  told  that  at  Paris  ( 1242)  twenty- four 
carts  filled  with  copies  of  the  Talmud,  etc.,  were 
consigned  to  the  flames.  In  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Fair  they  were  again  expelled  from  France 
(1306)  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
cruelty;  but  the  state  of  the  royal  finances 
rendered  it  necessary,  ten  years  later,  under 
Louis  X.,  to  recall  them ;  and  they  were  allowed 
to  enforce  pajTiient  of  the  debts  due  to  them,  on 
condition  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  should  be 
given  up  to  the  King.  The  semi-religious  dis- 
orders, known  as  the  rising  of  the  shepherds, 
which  broke  out  in  Languedoc  and  the  central 
regions  of  France  ( 1321 ) .  were  signalized  by  hor- 
rible massacres  of  the  Jews.  (See  Pastobels.) 
In  the  following  year  the  plague  broke  out,  and 
the  wildest  crimes  were  laid  to  their  charge. 
They  were  held  responsible,  likewise,  for  the 
Black  Death  which  appeared  in  1348.  In  whole 
provinces  every  Jew  was  burned.  At  Chinon  a 
deep  ditch  was  dug,  an  enormous  pile  raised,  and 
160  of  both  sexes  burned  together.  Yet  CJhris- 
tianity  never  produced  more  resolute  martyrs 
than  these  Jews,  who  met  their  tortures  chant- 
ing hymns  of  rejoicing.  Finally.  September  17, 
1394,  they  were  indefinitely  banished  from  Cen- 
tral France. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Jews  as  traders  in 
England  dates  from  the  period  of  the  Saxons. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tions of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  740.  The 
first  real  settlement  was  made  under  William  the 
Conqueror,  who,  with  his  son,  William  Rufus.  fa- 
vored them ;  the  latter,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public 
debate  between  them  and  the  Christians,  even 
swore  with  humorous  profanity  that  if  the  rab- 
bins beat  the  bishops,  'by  the  face  of  Saint  Luke' 
he  would  turn  a  Jew  himself.  The  same  reckless 
monarch  carried  his  contempt  for  the  religious 
institutions  of  his  kingdom  so  far  that  he 
actually  farn;ed  out  the  vacant  bishoprics  to  the 
Jews;  and  at  Oxford,  even  then  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing, it   has  been   surmised  that  they  possessed 


three  halls — Lombard  Hall,  Moses  Hall,  and 
Jacob  Hall — where  Hebrew  was  taught  to  Chris- 
tians as  well  as  to  the  youths  of  their  own 
persuasion.  As  they  grew  in  wealth  they  grew 
in  unpopularity.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation 
of  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  (1189)  some  for- 
eign Jews  being  perceived  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
spectacle,  from  which  their  nation  had  been 
strictly  excluded,  a  popular  commotion  against 
them  broke  out  in  London;  their  houses  were 
pillaged  and  burned.  Sir  Richard  Glanville,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  realm,  acting  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  indignant  King,  partially  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  havoc,  and  even  in  bringing  some 
of  the  mob  to  justice  (three  were  hanged). 
Similar  scenes  were  witnessed  at  Norwich,  Ed- 
mundsbury,  Stamford,  and  York;  in  the  last  of 
these  towns  most  of  the  Jews  preferred  voluntary 
martyrdom  in  the  synagogue  to  forced  baptism. 
When  Richard  returned  from  Palestine,  though 
they  were  still  treated  with  great  rigor,  their 
lives  and  wealth  were  protected  for  a  considera- 
tion. John  at  first  covered  them  with  honor;  but 
the  popular  and  priestly  hatred  only  became  the 
stronger,  and  the  vacillating  King  turned  on  his 
proteges,  after  they  had  accumulated  wealth,  and 
imprisoned,  maltreated,  and  plundered  them  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  L'nder  Henry  III.,  ac- 
cused of  clipping  the  coin  of  the  realm,  they  had 
as  a  penalty  to  pay  the  royal  exchequer  ( 1230)  a 
third  of  their  movable  property.  The  unfounded 
stories  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Christian  boys, 
William  of  Norwich  (1144)  and  Hugh  of  Lin- 
coln (1255),  roused  the  populace  against  the 
Jews.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  induce  them 
to  give  up  their  profession  of  usury,  as  was 
also  done  in  France  and  elsewhere  during  the 
same  period;  but  they  were  so  heavily  taxed  by 
the  governments  of  Christendom,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  completely  debarred  from  almost  every 
occupation,  that  they  could  find  no  other  means 
of  subsistence.  The  attempt  made  by  the  Domi- 
nican friars  to  convert  them  failed  utterly; 
and  in  1253  the  Jews — no  longer  able  to  with- 
stand the  constant  hardships  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  person  and  property — begged 
of  their  ovra  accord  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  Richard  of  Cornwall,  however,  per- 
suaded them  to  stay.  Lltimately,  under  Edward 
I.,  in  1290,  they  were  driven  from  England,  pur- 
sued by  the  execrations  of  the  infuriated  rabble, 
and  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  King  all  their 
property,  debts,  obligations,  and  mortgages.  They 
emigrated  for  the  most  part  to  France  and  Ger- 
many, though  it  has  been  sho^vn  that  some  re- 
mained behind  and  managed  to  conceal  themselves 
from  the  authorities.  The  number  of  Jews  in 
Engl;ind  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  is  estimated 
at  about  16,000. 

In  Germany  they  were  looked  upon  as  the 
special  property  of  the  sovereign,  who  bought 
and  sold  them,  and  they  were  designated  his 
Kamnicrknechte  ('chamber-servants').  About 
the  eighth  century  they  were  found  in  all  the 
Rhenish  towns.  In  the  tenth  century  they  were 
in  Saxony  and  Bohemia;  in  the  eleventh,  in 
Swabia,  iPranconia,  and  Vienna ;  and  in  the 
twelfth,  in  Brandenburg  and  Silesia.  The  same 
sort  of  treatment  befell  them  in  the  Empire  as 
elsewhere;  they  had  to  pay  all  manner  of  taxes, 
and  to  present  gifts,  to  mollify  the  avarice  or 
supply  the  necessities  of  emperors,  princes,  and 
barons.     Only  here  and  there  did  they  possess 
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the  rights  of  citizens,  or  were  they  allowed  to 
hold  immovable  property.  Repeatedly  the  em- 
perors gratified  at  once  their  piety  and  their 
greed  by  canceling  the  Jews'  pecuniary  claims. 
In  many  places  they  were  compelled  to  live  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  town,  known  as  the  Juden- 
gasse  (Jews'  street)  or  ghetto.  As  elsewhere  in 
Gliristendom,  so  in  Germany  the  Crusades  kin- 
dled a  spirit  hostile  to  the  'enemies  of  Christ.' 
The  word  hep  (said  to  be  the  initials  of  Hiero- 
solyma  est  perdita,  Jerusalem  is  taken)  through- 
out all  the  cities  of  the  Empire  became  the 
signal  for  massacre,  and,  if  a  fanatic  monk 
sounded  it  along  the  streets,  it  threw  the  rabble 
into  paroxysms  of  murderous  rage.  The  Jews 
were  expelled — after  being  plundered  and  mal- 
treated— from  Vienna  (1196),  Mecklenburg 
(1225),  Breslau  (1226),  Brandenburg  (1243), 
Frankfort  (1241),  Munich  (1285),  Nuremberg 
(1390),  Prague  (1391),  Mainz  (1420),  Saxony 
(1432),  Bavaria  (1450),  and  Regensburg 
(1476), 

Switzerland,  whither  they  came  at  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  commenced  to  persecute 
them  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  Avere  expelled  from  Bern  (1288),  Zurich 
(1436),  Geneva  (1490),  Basel  (1576),  and 
Schaffhausen  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  was  long  favorable.  During  the  whole  of 
the  brilliant  period  of  Arab  and  Moorish  rule  in 
the  Peninsula,  they  were  almost  on  terms  of 
equality  with  their  Mohammedan  masters,  ri- 
valed them  in  letters,  and  probably  surpassed 
them  in  wealth.  Nor  was  this  state  of  things 
confined  to  those  portions  of  Spain  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Moors ;  the  Christian  monarchs 
of  the  north  and  interior  gradually  came  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  their  services,  and  we  find 
them  for  a  time  protected  and  encouraged  by  the 
rulers  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  But  the  ex- 
travagance and  consequent  poverty  of  the  nobles, 
as  well  as  the  increasing  power  of  the  priesthood, 
ultimately  brought  about  a  disastrous  change. 
Gradually  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  living  where  they  pleased;  their  rights 
were  diminished,  and  their  taxes  augmented.  In 
Seville,  Cordova,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Catalonia, 
and  the  island  of  Majorca  outbursts  of  priestly 
and  popular  violence  took  place  (1391-92)  ;  ini- 
mense  numbers  were  murdered,  and  wholesale 
theft  was  perpetrated  by  the  religious  rabble. 
Escape  was  possible  only  through  flight  to  Africa, 
or  by  accepting  baptism  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  Many  thousands  became  enforced  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  though  many  of  these, 
known  as  Maranos,  secretly  continued  to  profess 
the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion.  In  1480  the 
Inquisition  was  introduced.  Hundreds  of  Jews 
were  burned  at  the  stake.  Sometimes  the  popes, 
and  even  the  nobles,  shuddered  at  the  fiendish 
zeal  of  the  inquisitors,  and  tried  to  mitigate  it; 
but  in  vain.  At  length  the  hour  of  final  horror 
came.  In  1492  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  issued  an 
edict  for  the  expulsion,  within  four  months,  of  all 
"who  refused  to  become  Christians,  with  the  strict 
inhibition  to  take  neither  gold  nor  silver  out 
of  the  country.  The  Jews  offered  an  enormous 
sum  for  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  and  for  a 
moment  the  sovereigns  hesitated,  till  Torque- 
mada,  the  Dominican  inquisitor -general,  dared  to 
compare  his  royal  master  and  mistress  to  Judas. 
To  the  number  of  300,000    (some  even  give  the 


numbers  at  650,000  or  800,000)  they  resolved  to 
abandon  the  country,  which  a  residence  of  seven 
centuries  had  made  almost  a  second  Judea  to 
them.  Almost  every  land  was  shut  against  them. 
Some  ventured  into  France;  others  into  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Morocco,  in  the  last  of  which  coun- 
tries they  suffered  the  most  frightful  privations. 
Of  the  80,000  who  obtained  an  entrance  into 
Portugal  on  payment  of  eight  gold  pennies  a 
head,  but  only  for  eight  months  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  means  of  departure  to  other  countries, 
many  lingered  after  the  expiration  of  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  the  poorer  were  sold  as  slaves. 
In  1496  King  Emmanuel  commanded  them  to  quit 
his  territories,  but  he  at  the  same  time  issued  a 
secret  order  that  all  Jewish  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  should  be  torn  from  their 
mothers,  retained  in  Portugal,  and  brought  up 
as  Christians.  Agony  drove  the  Jewish  mothers 
into  madness;  they  destroyed  their  children  with 
their  own  hands,  and  tlirew  them  into  wells  and 
rivers,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  their  persecutors.  The  miseries  of  those 
who  embraced  Christianity,  but  who  for  the  most 
part  secretly  adhered  to"  their  old  faith,  were 
hardly  less  dreadful,  and  it  was  far  on  in  the 
seventeenth  century  before  persecution  ceased. 
Suspected  converts  were  burned  as  late  as  1766 
in  Portugal,  and  1821  in  South  America. 

The  \A'andercrs  appear  to  have  met  with  better 
treatment  in  Italy  and  Turkey  than  elsewhere. 
During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  they 
are  to  be  found — except  at  intervals  of  persecu- 
tion— in  almost  every  city  in  Italy,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  money-lending.  Abrabanel,  perhaps  the 
most  eminent  Jewish  scholar  and  divine  of  his 
day,  rose  to  be  confidential  adviser  to  the  King 
of  Naples.  In  Turkey  they  were  held  in  higher 
estimation  than  the  conquered  Greeks;  the  latter 
were  termed  teshir  (slaves),  but  the  Jews,  mtin- 
sapliir  (visitors)  ;  they  were  allowed  to  reopen 
their  schools,  to  establish  synagogues,  and  to 
settle  in  all  the  commercial  towns  of  the  Levant. 

The  invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  Reformation  are  generally  asserted 
to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  Jews ;  but  this  can 
be  regarded  as  true  only  in  a  limited  sense. 
When  the  Jews  began  to  use  the  presses  at  their 
earliest  stage  for  their  own  literature,  sacred  and 
otherwise,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was  urged  to 
order  all  Hebrew  writings  to  be  committed  to 
the  flames ;  and  but  for  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  Johann  Reuchlin  (q.v.),  ignorance,  treachery, 
and  bigotry  might  have  secured  a  triumph. 
liUther,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  looked 
with  no  imfavorable  eye  on  the  adoption  of 
violent  means  for  their  conversion;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  at  least  one  distinguished 
Roman  Catholic,  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  animated  by  a 
far  more  wise  and  kindly  spirit  toward  them 
than  any  Protestant  prince  of  his  time.  In  1558 
he  abolished  all  the  persecuting  statutes  of  his 
predecessors,  allowed  the  Jews  to  settle  and  trade 
in  every  city  of  his  dominions,  and  to  enjoy  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  taxation  placed  them  on  a 
footing  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  That  the 
Reformation  itself  had  nothing  to  do  with  subse- 
quent ameliorations  in  the  conditions  of  the  Jews 
is  plain  from  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  their 
lot  became  actually  harder  than  before.  They 
were  driven  out  of  Bavaria  (1553),  out  of  Bran- 
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denbuTK  (1571),  and  similar  treatment  befell 
them  elsewhere.  What  really  caused  the  change 
in  tiieir  favor  was  the  great  uprising  of  human 
reason  that  marked  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Holland  was  one  of  the  first  countries  in 
modern  times  to  rise  out  of  the  barbarism  of 
the  iliddle  Ages.  As  early  as  1593  it  per;nitte<l 
Jews  to  settle  and  trade,  though  they  did  not 
acquire  the  rights  of  citizenship  till  1796.  Hol- 
land, thereiorc,  became  a  refuge  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  of  which  the  Spanish  Maranos 
availed  themselves;  and  by  the  middle  of  that 
c-enturj'  Amsterdam  had  a  considerable  Jewish 
population,  renowned  for  its  learning  and  enter- 
prise. Xor  has  there  been  any  instance  of  perse- 
cution of  Jews  in  Holland  from  the  time  of  their 
entrance  to  the  present  day,  except  such  as  ortho- 
dox Jews  themselves  indulged  in  against  'here- 
tics,' e.g.  the  cases  of  Uriel  Acosta  and  Spinoza 
(qq.v.). 

In  England,  the  edict  of  Edward  I.  remained 
in  force  for  more  than  300  years,  though  Jews 
are  known  to  have  lived  secretly  in  London,  and 
to  have  had  a  synagogue  there  during  the  whole 
of  this  period.  The  first  attempt  made  by  the 
Jews  to  obtain  a  legal  recognition  in  England 
was  during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  in  1655. 
(See  Maxasseh  ben  Israel.)  Cromwell  himself 
was  favorable  to  their  admission;  so  were  the 
lawyers;  but  the  nation  generally,  and  particu- 
larly the  emphatically  religious  portion  of  it, 
were  strongly  hostile  to  such  a  proceeding;  and 
the  wearisome,  controversial  jangling  of  the  di- 
vines appointed  to  consider  the  question  pre- 
vented anything  from  l)eing  done  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  II..  who,  standing  much  and  frequently 
in  need  of  their  services,  permitted  them  quietly 
to  settle  in  the  land.  In  1723  they  were  per- 
mitted to  give  evidence  in  courts  of  justice;  in 
1753  they  obtained  the  right  of  naturalization. 
Since  1830  civic  corporations,  since  1833  the 
profession  of  advocate,  and  since  1845  the  offices 
of  Alderman  and  of  Lord  Mayor  have  been  opened 
to  them.  The  last  triumph  of  the  principle  of 
toleration  was  achieved  in  1858  by  the  admission 
of  Jews  into  Parliament.  In  the  year  1885  Lord 
Rothschild  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Some  of  the  exiles  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
found  their  way  into  France,  where  they  long 
lingered  in  a  miserable  condition.  In  1550  they 
were  received  into  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux;  they 
were  also  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Avignon,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace.  In  1784  the 
capitation  tax  was  abolished.  In  1790,  in  the 
early  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
Jews  presented  a  petition  to  the  national  rep- 
resentatives, claiming  full  rights  as  citizens. 
Mirabeau  was  among  their  advocates,  and  their 
cause  was  not  unsuccessful.  From  this  time 
their  technical  designation  in  France  has  been 
Israelites.  In  1806  the  Emperor  Napoleon  sum- 
moned a  'Sanhedrin'  of  Jews  to  meet  in  Paris, 
to  whom  a  variety  of  questions  were  put.  mainly 
with  a  view  to  test  their  fitness  for  citizenship. 
Their  answers  were  satisfactory,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  reorganize  their  religious  institutions 
in  the  most  elaborate  manner.  No  material 
change  has  since  taken  place  in  the  laws  regard- 
ing them,  though  since  1895  Anti-Semitism  has 
been  very  virulent  in  France,  and  has  been  espe- 


cially noteworthy  in  connection  vith  the  case  of 
Alfred  Dreyfus  (q.v.). 

Jews  appeared  in  Russia  at  an  early  date;  in 
the  eighth  century  tiie  ruler  of  the  Khazars  and 
part  of  his  people  were  converted  to  Judaism. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  most  countries 
of  Christendom,  they  were  received,  persecuted, 
and  banished.     Admitted  into  Russia  proper  by 
Peter  the  Great,  they  were  expelled — to  the  num- 
ber of  35.000 — by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  1742. 
The   partition  of   Poland    (1772-95)    brought   a 
large  Jewish    population   under   Russian    sway. 
Readmitted  by  Catharine  II.  into  Russia  proper, 
they  were  further  protected  by  Alexander  I.,  who 
in   1805  and  1809  issued  decrees  insuring  them 
full  libertv  of  trade  and  commerce;  but  of  the  lib- 
erties which  he  conferred  upon  them  they  were 
deprived  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas.    After  1835  a 
scheme  of  gradual  emancipation  was  entertained 
by  the  Government,  and  was  partially  carried  out 
by  Nicholas  I.  and  Alexander  11.    But  the  reac- 
tion under  Alexander  III.,  due  to  the  influence  of 
Pobiedonostseff,  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
was  of  the  direst  consequences  to  the  Jews.   From 
the  year  1831  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Igna- 
tieff  law  of  1882,  the  most  restrictive  measures 
have  been  piled  up  against  them.    They  have  been 
confined  to  one  huge  ghetto — the  Pale  of  Settle- 
ment— and  since  1891  the  laws  have  been  applied 
with  the  utmost  severity.     The  Jews  have  been 
forced  out  of  all  offices  of  trust  and  from  nearly 
all  the  professions;  restricted  in  the  use  of  schools 
and  universities,  and  have  been  forced  to  live  in 
the  direst  poverty  and  neglect.     Their  only  hope 
lies  in  conversion  to  the  Orthodox  faith  or  in 
emigration.    Fully  800,000  have  sought  safety  in 
flight,  and  have  settled  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  America.  3fany  have  benefited  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Baron  ilaurice  de  Hirsch,  from  whom  the 
Jewish   Colonization   Association   received   many 
millions  of  dollars.    The  Jews  are  more  numerous 
in  Russia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  be- 
ing found  mainly  in  those  portions  of  the  Empire 
which   formed   part  of  the  ancient  Kingdom   of 
Poland,  and  the  governments  nearest  to  these  ter- 
ritories.     As   early   as    1264    the   Jews   enjoyed 
in   Poland  and   in   Lithuania   certain   important 
privileges.     They  were   favored  bv  Casimir  the 
Great    of    Poland     (1330-70),    because    of    the 
love  he  bore  to  a  Jewish  mistress.     After   1348 
their  numbers   were   swelled   by   fugitives   from 
Germany  and  Switzerland.     For  many  years  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country  was  in  tiieir  hands. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth,  however,  they  were  much 
persecuted  and  sank  into  a  state  of  great  igno- 
rance  and   poverty;    but  education — in   spite  of 
the  severity  and  barbarism  of  Russian  intolerance 
— has,  since  the  French  Revolution,  made  great 
progress  among  them. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  showed  himself 
singularly  harsh  toward  the  Jews.  All  manner 
of  taxes  were  laid  upon  them,  only  a  certain 
number  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  country,  and 
these  were  excluded  both  from  the  most  honor- 
able and  the  most  lucrative  employments.  This 
condition  was  ended  by  the  Ptussian  edict  of 
toleration  ( 1812) .  by  which  the  Jews  were  placed 
almost  in  an  equal  position  as  citizens  with  other 
Prussians.  Thereafter  the  tendency  was  to  en- 
large their  Hiberties,'  and  the  Revolution  of  1848 
finally  gained  them  full  emancipation,  although, 
owing  to  the  subsequent  reaction,  it  was  slowly 
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carried  out.    'But  a  few  years  after  the  formation 
of  the  German  Empire,  a  new  kind  of  anti-Jewish 
persecution  took  its  rise,  under  the  name  of  Anti- 
Semitism    (q.v. ),   and   from   Germany   it   spread 
to   Austria,   Belgium,    Switzerland,   and   France. 
It  was  started  as  a  political  move,  the  promoters 
desiring  to  discredit  the  Liberals  and  Socialists 
through  the  Jews.     The  old  blood  accusation  has 
often  been  revived,  and  the  Jews  have  been  grad- 
ually forced  out  of  all  offices  cf  public  trust  and 
of  Government  appointment.    In  the  smaller  Ger- 
man States  full  rights  were  likewise  legally  con- 
ceded to  the  Jews.     The  first  German  national 
assembly,  held  in  Frankfort  in   1848,   contained 
many  prominent  Jewish  members.     In  Austria, 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  distinguished  himself  by 
passing  an  act  of  toleration    (1782).     This  act 
was  extraordinarily  liberal  in  its  provisions  for 
the  Jews.     Not  till   1867,  however,  did  they  ac- 
quire the  right  to  possess  land.    The  anti-Semitic 
agitation  has  been  exceedingly  strong  in  Austria  ; 
and  attempts  have  been  made    (1890-96)    to  re- 
enact  former  restrictive  measures,  especially  in 
Vienna,  where  an  anti-Semitic  Board  of  Aldermen 
existed  for  many  years.     In  Hungary  the  Jews, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  important  privileges,  and 
who   had    been    protected   by   the   nobility,   were 
emancipated   at   the   time   of  the   Revolution   of 
1848,  in  which  they  were  patriotic  to  a  man.     In 
that  kingdom  they  are  on  an  absolute  equality 
with     the     Christians.     The     Jews     have     lived 
in    Rumania    (Moldavia,    Wallachia)    since    the 
thirteenth    century.      They   have   not   fared   bet- 
ter there  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe.     The 
severest    persecution    came    over    them    during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.     In 
spite  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  the  Govern- 
ment  refused   to   naturalize   the   Jews,   and   has 
gradually  forced  them  out  of  all  but  a  few  em- 
ployments and  driven  them  altogether  from  the 
schools.      The   financial   and   economic   crisis   of 
1899  and  1900  made  the  lot  of  Rumanian  Jews 
unbearable  and  they  have  been  forced  to  leave  the 
country  in  large  numbers.     Spain  began  to  toler- 
ate the  Jews  again  in  1837,  and  they  can  follow 
trade  or  agriculture  like  other   Spaniards;   but 
few  Jews  have  as  yet  cared  to  venture  back  to  a 
land  that  is  filled  with  mournful  recollections. 
Portugal  has  about  400  Jews,  and  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion   is    legally    tolerated    there.      Switzerland 
long  treated  them  harshly,  but  while  they  now 
enjoy  full  personal  liberty  in  all  cantons,  piapular 
ill-will  has  interfered  with  the  exercise  of  some  of 
their  religious  observances.     In  Denmark,   since 
1814,  they  have  been  on  a  footing  of  equality  as 
citizens  with  native  Danes.     In  Sweden  they  did 
not  obtain  admission  till  1776,  and  then  only  into 
Stockholm  and  three  other  towns.     Citizenship  is 
still  conferred  as  a  favor.     Norway  forbade  them 
to  touch  its  soil  till  1860. 

In  Turkey  they  are  very  numerous.  The  com- 
munities in  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  Smyrna, 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus  are  considerable.  Saloniki 
is  almost  a  Jewish  city.  In  Palestine,  their 
ancient  home,  they  are  rapidly  increasing.  The 
city  of  Jerusalem  had  in  1900  a  Jewish  popula- 
tion estimated  at  41,000.  and  agricultural  colo- 
nies have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
land.  But,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  on  the  part 
of  their  European  brothers  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  most  of  them  are  very  poor.  Their 
numbers  in  Arabia  are  not  very  large,  yet  they 
enjoy  some  independence.     Those  in  Persia  have 


sunk  into  ignorance  through  oppression  and  the 
general  sluggishness  prevailing  in  that  country, 
'ihcy   are   found   in   Afghanistan,   and   carry   on 
trade  between  Kabul  and  China;  in  various  parts 
of  India,  where  they  are  both  agriculturists  and 
artisans;   in  Bokhara,  where  they  possess  equal 
rights  with  the  other  inhabitants,  and  are  skilled 
in  the  manufacture  of  silks  and  metals;  in  Tar- 
lary  and  China,  where,  however,  they  are  very 
insignificant,  both  in  numbers  and  position.  There 
are  nourishing  communities  in  the  English  and 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  south  of  Africa.     They 
are  also  found  all  along  the  North  African  coast, 
v,liere,   indeed,   they   have   had   communities   for 
perhaps  more  than  a  thousand  years,  which  were 
largely   reinforced    in   consequence    of   the   great 
Spanish   persecutions.     They   are   especially  nu- 
merous in  Fez  and  Morocco,  though  they  are  not 
always  free  from  the  perils  of  Mohammedan  fa- 
naticism.    In  Egypt  they  are  few  in  number,  but 
important  communities  are  to  be  found  in  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo.     In  Abyssinia  there  exists  a 
tribe  professing  Judaism,  named  Falashas  (q.v.). 
Jews  at  an  early  date  settled  on  the  American 
continent,   exiled   from   Spain   and   Portugal,   or 
taking  part  in  the  Dutch  and  English  enterprises 
in  the  New  World.     In  the  sixteenth  century  we 
find  some  in  Brazil,  whither  they  had  been  sent 
in  company  with  convicts.     In  1642  a  large  num- 
ber of  Portugviese  Jews  came  from  Amsterdam  and 
settled  in  Pernambuco  and  Surinam.     From  here 
they  spread  to  Guadeloupe,  Cayenne,  and  Cura- 
coa.     The  strong  arm  of  the  Inquisition  was  felt 
also  in  Brazil,  and  many  were  compelled  to  com- 
port themselves  as  Christians    (Maranos),  or  to 
emigrate  to  the  West  Indies.     There  were  .Jews 
in  New  Amsterdam  as  early  as  1652;  others  came 
from   Brazil   in    1654.      They   were   not  heartily 
welcomed,    and    therefore    betook    thernselves    to 
Newport    and    Providence.      The    Newport    con- 
gregation was  strengthened  by  fresh  arrivals  from 
Lisbon   (1755)   and  Curagoa.     The  old  synagogue 
there  is  still  standing.     At  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  there  were  some  Jews  in  Mary- 
land.    Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas 
were   the   next   places   of   settlement.     This   was 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
During  the  struggle  for  independence,  the  Jews 
attached  themselves  to  the  nation  under  whose 
wing  they  had  thus  found  protection.    There  were 
nine  Jewish  signers  of  the  Non-Importation  reso- 
lution drawn  up  in  Philadelphia  in  1768.     Jews 
were    in    the    Charlestown    regiment   of   militia, 
and    three    Jews    served    on    the    staff    of    De 
Kalb.     Haym  Solomon  enjoyed  an  enviable  rep- 
utation    as     one     who     aided     the     Continental 
Congress    with    his    money.       Forty-four    Jews 
figured   in   the   War   of   1812,    fifty-eight   in   the 
]\Iexican  War,  and  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
they  were  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  both  on 
the   Northern   and   Sovithern   sides.     During  the 
nineteenth    century    the    Jews    spread    over    the 
whole  extent  of  the  United  States,  and  important 
congregations  have  also  grown  up  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Canada.     From  18.30  to  1870  the  immi- 
gration came  largely  from  the  Southern  States  of 
Germany  and  from  Htmgary.     The  riots  and  per- 
secutions   in    Russia    have    driven    hundreds    of 
thousands    of   Jew^s   to   the   United    States.      To 
these  have  been  added  large  numbers  from  Ga- 
licia  and  Rumania,  who  have  for  the  most  part 
settled    in    the    large    business    centres;    though 
efforts  have  been    made    to    found    agricultural 
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colonies  for  them  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  the 
Dakotas,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  also  in 
Argentina. 

JUDAISM   AT  TILE   PRESENT  TOIE.  ' 

In  taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Jews  as  they 
exist  to-day,  we  see  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
great  diversity  coupled  with  a  fundamental  con- 
formity. This  diversity  has  arisen  from  the 
attempt  which  the  Jew  is  bound  to  make  to  fit 
his  ancient  beliefs  and  ceremonies  into  modern 
ways  of  thinking  and  modem  conditions.  Out- 
wardly the  Jews  may  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinctive classes,  the  so-called  Ashkenazim,  or  the 
descendants  of  the  Jews  of  Middle  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  Sephardim,  or  descendants  of 
the  Jews  who  lived  formerly  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Brought  up  under  different  conditions, 
the  Sephardim  had  the  benefit  of  a  general  cul- 
ture earlier  than  had  the  Ashkenazim;  and  so 
imbued  were  they  with  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese civilization  that  they  carried  it  with  them 
wherever  they  went  after  the  expulsions  of  1492 
and  1496.  To  this  day,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia, 
North  Africa,  or  America,  Sephardim  are  apt 
to  congregate  among  themselves,  having  their 
own  svnagogues  and  their  own  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  They  are  readily  distinguished  from 
the  Ashkenazim  by  their  names,  and  in  the  syna- 
gogue by  their  more  Oriental  pronunciation  of 
the  Hebrew,  and  certain  peculiarities  in  their 
ritual.  They  are,  however,  few  in  number,  and 
by  intermarriage  with  Ashkenazim  are  gradually 
losing  their  identity.  Judaism  was  never  a 
favorable  ground  for  the  growth  of  sects.  The 
enmity  of  the  outside  world  produced  a  soli- 
darity which  triumphed  over  all  attempts  at  di- 
vision. The  only  sect  that  may  be  said  to  exist 
to-day  is  that  of  the  Karaites,  who  probably  do 
not  number  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  thousiand, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  Southern  Russia,  in 
various  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  in 
Egypt.  The  Samaritans,  of  whom  about  two  hun- 
dred souls  still  live  in  Xablus,  the  ancient  She- 
chem.  can  hardly  be  coimted  as  among  the 
Jews,  since  they  live  a  life  entirely  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  community  and  seek  to  preserve 
their  ancient  schismatic  condition.  Among  the 
Ashkenazic  Jews  there  are  in  reality  only  two 
divisions,  the  orthodox  and  the  reform,  and  even 
here  these  divisions  are  by  no  means  clearly  cut. 
There  being  no  Jewish  Church  as  such,  and  each 
community,  and  even  each  congregation,  being  a 
law  unto  itself,  the  greatest  variation  is  found, 
starting  with  the  ultra-orthodox  and  reaching 
down  to  the  most  radical  reform.  For  purposes 
of  distinction  we  may  speak  of  the  three  follow- 
ing divisions:  orthodox,  conservative,  and  reform 
Jews.  The  orthodox  Jew  believes  in  the  absolute 
authority,  not  only  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God,  but  also  of  the  traditional  body  of  laws, 
statutes,  and  observances  which  have  grown  up 
around  the  written  law  in  course  of  time  and 
which  form  the  'oral  law.'  After  passing  through 
various  codifications,  from  the  time  of  the  two 
Talmuds  (fourth  to  sixth  century),  this  law  was 
put  into  some  sort  of  final  shape  by  Joseph  Caro 
(sixteenth  century).  His  Shulhan  Aruk  is  con- 
sidered the  norm  by  which  the  orthodox  Jew 
regulates  both  his  religious  and  his  every-day 
life.  He  believes  that  a  strict  performance  of  all 
its  minor  regulations  is  obligatory  upon  him  on 
all  occasions  and  at  all  times.  The  conservative 
Jew  holds  in  practice  also  to  the  validity  of  both 


the  oral  and  the  written  law,  but  is  a  little  leM 
rigid  in  his  observances,  and  believes  that  some 
concession  ought  to  be  made  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  the  conditions  of  modern  life.  Reform 
Judaism  takes  quite  a  different  attitude  respect- 
ing both  the  written  and  the  oral  law.  It  pro- 
fesses to  see  a  regular  development  in  both,  and 
believes  that  Jewish  belief  and  Jewish  practice 
are  supple  enough  to  adapt  themselves  to  all 
changes  of  environment  and  to  all  phases  of 
human  thought.  Commencing  with  Moses  Men- 
delssolm,  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, this  reform  has  made  greatest  progress  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  Starting  as  an 
attempt  to  modernize  the  public  worship  of  the 
synagogue,  it  has  gradually  so  developed  as  to 
l>ecome  a  sort  of  Unitarianism  modified  by  pecu- 
liar Jewish  observances.  It  has  more  or  less 
radical  ideas  in  regard  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible;  it  has  largely  introduced  the  vernacular 
into  the  synagogue  service,  from  which  it  seeks  to 
remove  all  traces  of  its  Oriental  origin,  and  dis- 
cards the  separation  of  the  sexes,  the  covering  of 
the  head,  and  the  obsen-ance  of  the  second-day 
festivals.  In  some  places  Sunday  services  have 
been  introduced,  in  addition  to  those  on  the  his- 
torical Sabbath  (in  Berlin  as  early  as  1840,  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century).  In  only  one  place  (Chicago) 
has  the  Saturday  service  been  entirely  discarded 
in  favor  of  the  Sunday.  Between  thesie  divisions, 
however,  there  are  many  subdivisions,  and  the 
words  'orthodox'  and  'reform,'  as  regards  the 
Jews,  are  loosely  and  variously  applied. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  single  description  of 
the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies  of  to-day,  because 
of  the  diversity  which  exists.  Nominally,  the 
seventh  day  is  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  the 
demands  made  by  modem  commercial  life  render 
an  observance  of  the  day  extremely  diflQcult,  and, 
except  a  small  number  of  the  orthodox,  most  Jews 
to-day  keep  their  places  of  business  open  on  the 
Sabbath.  Tlie  festival  of  the  New  Year  and  the 
Fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  both  of  which 
c-ccur  in  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
are  perhaps  the  two  festivals  which  are  most 
rigidly  observed.  The  Passover  festival,  which 
falls  usually  in  the  month  of  March  or  April,  is 
still  observed  by  most  Jews,  who  abstain  for  a 
week  from  eating  leaven.  The  celebration  of  the 
Pentecost  festival  (end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June),  which  commemorates  the  giving  of  the 
Law  on  Mount  Sinai,  has  been  made  more  solemn 
by  the  Reform  Jews,  among  whom  it  is  the  day 
of  confirmation.  Formerly  (and  this  is  the  rule 
to-day  in  orthodox  Jewish  congregations)  boys 
were  confirmed  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  whatever 
month  they  reached  that  period  of  life.  Reform 
Judaism  has  substituted  for  this  the  annual  day 
of  confirmation,  in  which  the  girls  participate 
together  with  the  boys.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(celebrated  in  the  autumn),  which  commemo- 
rates the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  booths 
during  the  passage  through  the  wilderness,  is 
still  universally  observed  in  some  manner  or 
other.  The  minor  festivals,  such  as  the  Ninth  of 
Ab,  the  day  upon  which  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed;  Purim.  the  commemoration  of  the 
deeds  of  Esther  and  Mordecai;  as  well  as  other 
minor  festivals,  are  to-day  observed  only  by  the 
orthodox :  though  there  is  a  tendency,  even  among 
reform  Je>vs,  to  lay  more  than  ordinary  weight 
upon  the  celebration  of  the  Chanukkah,  which  re- 
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calls  the  national  regeneration  under  the  Macca- 
bean  heroes.  Tlie  dietary  laws,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Bible  and  interpreted  by  the  rabbinical 
authorities,  are  universally  held  to  be  binding 
among  the  orthodox  Jews,  while  only  a  few  of 
the  reform  Jews  observe  them  through  ancient 
habit  or  through  veneration  of  the  past. 

The  use  of  the  Hebrew  language  among  the 
Jews  has  generally  given  way  to  the  vernacular 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  live.  Of  late, 
liowever,  there  has  been  a  certain  revival  in  the 
use  of  Hebrew,  due  to  the  more  national  Jewish 
sentiments  which  have  inspired  large  numbers 
of  the  Jews.  In  the  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine, 
Hebrew  is  the  vernacular,  and  a  number  of  Jew- 
ish jovirnals  and  reviews  are  published  in  Hebrew, 
not  only  in  the  East,  but  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Judeo-German,  or  Yiddish,  has 
also  experienced  a  revival.  This  language,  which 
has  as  its  base  a  dialect  of  German  spoken  in  the 
Rhine  regions  during  the  Middle  Ages,  has  become 
through  the  expansion  of  the  German  Jews  east- 
ward the  common  tongue  of  several  millions  of 
Jews  living  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  When  these  Jews  were  again  driven 
westward,  during  the  closing  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  carried  this  Yiddish 
with  them  into  the  new  ghettoes  of  Western 
Europe  and  Northern  America.  In  the  large 
cities  of  these  countries  many  Yiddish  daily 
and  weekly  papers  are  published.  Because  of  con- 
tact with  many  other  languages  and  civiliza- 
tions, this  Yiddish  has  become  variously  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  Russian,  Polish,  High 
German,  or  English  expressions  and  grammatical 
forms. 

The  training  of  men  for  the  Jewish  ministry 
was  in  former  times  peculiarly  one-sided.  The 
seminaries,  or  yeshihas,  devoted  their  time  exclu- 
sively to  rabbinical  jurisprudence  and  Talmudic 
law ;  secular  learning  was  looked  at  askance,  as  the 
rabbi  was  not  a  minister  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word,  but  a  legal  adviser  and  a  judge  in  matters 
of  religious  dispute.  Very  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  need  for  some  more  modern  course 
of  instruction  was  felt.  A  seminary  for  the 
training  of  teachers  was  founded  as  early  as  1809 
in  Cassel,  Germany.  The  first  regular  seminary 
for  the  training  of  rabbis,  however,  was  founded 
in  Padua  in  1829.  In  1854  the  conservative  semi- 
nary was  established  in  Breslau;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  similar  institutions  in  Berlin,  London, 
Paris,  Budapest  and  Vienna.  In  the  United 
States,  after  some  abortive  attempts  in  the  sixties 
and  seventies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Hebrew  Union  College  was  founded  in  1875  at 
Cincinnati,  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  under  the  presidency  of  Isaac  M. 
Wise.  Dr.  K.  Kohler  was  elected  its  president  in 
1903.  This  Union,  founded  in  1873,  comprised 
all  the  important  congregations  of  the  United 
States  which  had  a  leaning  toward  reform,  and 
the  college  is  therefore  generally  recognized  as 
the  training-place  of  ministers  for  this  wing  of 
the  synagogue.  It  attempts  to  give  its  students 
an  historical  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
Jewish  history  and  the  Jewish  religion,  and  to  fit 
them  for  active  preachers  and  communal  workers. 
As  its  graduates  cannot  serve  in  orthodox  con- 
gregations, the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  was 
established  in  1886  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  training  rabbis  who  shall  under- 
stand the  principles  of  Jewish  law  and  be  able 


to  interpret  it  practically  to  the  congregations 
whom  they  are  to  serve.  In  the  year  1902  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America  was 
enlarged,  and  Prof.  S.  Schechter,  of  Cambridge, 
England,  was  called  to  be  the  president  of  its  fac- 
ulty. In  the  year  1893  a  training-school  for 
religious  school-teachers  was  founded  at  Philadel- 
phia, with  the  money  left  to  the  Mickwe  Israel 
Congregation,  of  that  city,  by  Hyman  Gratz.  It 
is  called  Gratz  College.  In  the  same  year  the 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  (q.v. )  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz,  of  Philadelphia,  which 
carries  on  a  sort  of  Jewish  university  exten- 
sion work,  by  means  of  Chautauquan  circles 
in  various  States,  and  a  summer  meeting  at  At- 
lantic City.  This  gave  rise  in  1899  to  the  Jewish 
Study  Society  in  London.  Work  on  these 
lines  is  also  done  by  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Associations,  the  first  of  which  was  founded 
in  New  York  in  1874,  and  which  are  now  to 
be  foimd  in  nearly  all  the  larger  cities  in  the 
United  States.  A  Jewish  publication  society  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1845,  and  a  second  one 
in  New  York  in  1873,  but  both  of  these  were 
short-lived.  In  1888  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society  of  America  was  organized,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  has  since  then  published  a  number 
of  works  dealing  with  Jewish  history  and  Jewish 
life.  The  only  Jewish  learned  society  in  the 
United  States  is  the  American  Jewish  Historical 
Society,  founded  in  1892.  In  1893  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society  of  England  was  founded.  A 
similar  society  (Socicte  des  Etudes  Juifs)  exists 
in  France,  and  its  interests  cover  the  whole  of 
JcAvish  history;  while  in  Germany  there  are 
over  a  hundred  Jewish  literary  societies  which 
give  courses  of  lectures  on  Jewish  subjects  and 
publish  a  year-book.  The  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  an  American  organization  estab- 
lished in  1893,  has  endeavored  to  foster  the  re- 
ligious spirit  in  the  home  by  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  its  members  and  by  organized  philan- 
thropic effort. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  American  Juda- 
ism is  the  large  development  of  the  Sabbath- 
schools  attached  to  the  congregations.  As  early 
as  1838  a  general  Sunday-scliool  was  organized 
in  Philadelphia  for  Jews  of  all  shades  of  belief. 
In  1845  the  movement  spread  to  New  York;  in 
1848  the  Hebrew  Educational  Society  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1864  the  Hebrew 
Free  School  Association  was  incorporated  in  New 
York.  There  are,  in  1903,  nearly  300  religious 
schools  attached  to  congregations  in  the  United 
States,  and  27  Jewish  free  schools. 

The  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  Jews  from 
Russia  and  Rumania  has  made  necessary  the 
founding  of  manual  training  and  technical 
schools,  in  which  the  rising  generation  may  be 
taught  handicrafts,  from  which  they  have  largely 
been  excluded  by  legislation  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Such  schools  exist  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  other  cities,  and  have  been  fostered 
especially  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund. 

A  remarkable  development  in  modern  Jewish 
life  is  that  of  the  Zionist  movement.  In  a 
measure  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  old  Jewish 
hope  of  restoration  to  the  land  of  Palestine.  It 
is  also  the  Jewish  answer  to  anti-Semitism. 
Starting  with  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl 
of  Vienna  (A  Jewish  State:  An  Attempt  at  a 
Modern  Solution  of  the  Jeivish  Question,  Vienna, 
1896;  Eng.  trans,  by  D'Avigdor,  London,  1896), 
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it  soon  took  hold  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  Zion- 
ist societies  and  clubs  are  now  to  be  found  wher- 
ever Jews  exist.  Its  object  is  to  found  a  secure 
and  legal  home  for  the  oppressed  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine. Since  1897  five  international  Zionist  con- 
gresses have  been  held,  four  in  Basel  and  one  in 
London.  The  Jewish  Colonial  Trust  has  been 
organized  by  the  Congress,  and  has  its  head  offices 
in  London. 

There  being  no  international  Jewish  organiza- 
tion, except  that  of  the  Zionist  congre8s<?s,  the 
Jews  in  each  country  have  been  forced  to  band 
themselves  together  in  various  ways  in  order  to 
subserve  interests,  social  and  economic,  which 
they  have  in  common.  In  France,  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle  (q.v.),  founded  in  Paris  in 
1S60,  has  not  only  looked  after  the  interests  of 
Jews  in  Mohammedan  countries  supposed  to  be 
in  the  sphere  of  French  influence,  but  has  also  on 
several  occasions  used  its  good  offices  to  procure 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
wherever  its  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear. 
In  England  the  Board  of  Jewish  Delegates  has 
attempted  to  do  the  same  thing.  Austria  has  its 
Israelitish  Alliance,  and  Germany  its  Union  of 
Congregations  (Deulsch-israelitische  Gemeinde- 
Bund).  In  the  United  States  no  such  single  union 
has  been  possible.  The  L'nion  of  the  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  comprises  those  bodies 
which  belong  to  the  reform  wing  of  the  syna- 
gogue ;  and  a  union  of  orthodox  Hebrew  congrega- 
tions was  founded  in  New  York  in  1886.  About 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Jews 
were  scattered  in  out-of-the-way  places,  a  number 
of  orders  similar  to  that  of  the  Free  Masons  were 
called  into  being.  The  B'nai  B'rith  { 'Sons  of  the 
Covenant'),  founded  in  the  United  States  in  1843, 
in  1901  had  315  lodges  in  America  and  a  few  in 
Germany.  Rumania.  Austria.  Algeria.  Bulgaria, 
and  Egj-pt.  Other  similar  societies  are  the  Sons  of 
Benjamin,  the  Free  Sons  of  Israel,  and  the  Free 
Sons  of  .Judah.  As  the  number  of  Jews  in  the 
United  States  increased,  extensive  calls  were 
made  upon  the  Jews  already  domiciled  here  to 
provide  adequately  for  their  more  unfortunate 
brethren.  There  were  in  1902  fifteen  homes  for 
orphans  in  the  United  States,  twelve  homes  for 
the  aged,  and  nine  hospitals.  In  1889  Rabbi  Gus- 
tav  Gottheil  organized  the  first  Sisterhood  for 
Personal  Service,  in  connection  with  the  Temple 
Emanu-El.  in  New  York  City.  Since  then  such 
societies,  in  which  the  work  is  done  by  the  women 
of  the  congregation,  have  become  attached  to 
nearly  every  important  synagogue  in  the  land. 
In  most  of  the  cities  the  work  of  the  Jewish 
charities  has  been  organized,  so  that  one  central 
body  directs  it  in  a  large  measure — the  L^nited 
Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of  Xew  York.  On 
December  1,  1899.  a  national  conference  of  Jew- 
ish charities  in  the  L'^nited  States  was  held  at 
Cincinnati,  with  the  end  in  view  of  bringing  about 
a  greater  cooperation  among  the  relief  societies 
situated  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  Of 
more  recent  date  is  the  attempt  by  the  Jews  to 
do  settlement  work  in  the  congested  districts  of 
the  large  cities  where  the  poorer  Jews  live — a 
work  until  now  undertaken  almost  exclusively 
by  Christian  organizations.  The  Educational  In- 
stitute, in  New  York,  is  a  sort  of  people's  palace, 
and  a  regular  Jewish  settlement  exists  in  Chi- 
cTiro.  No  account  of  Jewish  charitable  endeavor 
djiring  the  nineteenth  century  would  be  com- 
plete without  the  particular  mention  of  Baron 


and  BaroneM  de  Hirscb,  who  bequeathed  three 
hundred  million  francs  for  the  purfMse  of  aid- 
ing the  oppressed  Jews  of  Eastern  Euro|)e.  This 
fund  is  in  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation 
composed  of  a  few  trustees,  and  ha.s  its  seat  in 
Paris.  It  has  spent  vast  sums  in  colonizing  some 
five  thousand  Jews  in  the  Argentine  Republic;  it 
assists  colonization  in  Canada,  and  has  recently 
taken  over  the  Jewish  colonies  established  by 
Edmund  de  Rothschild  in  Palestine;  it  also 
maintains  schools  and  homes  in  several  American 
cities  to  which  the  Russian  Jews  have  emigrated- 

Statistics.  The  entire  number  of  .Jews  in  the 
world  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  7,400,- 
000  to  11,000,000.  According  to  the  latest  issue 
of  the  American  Jewish  Year-Book  (1902)  the 
number  is  10.378,530.  of  whom,  in  round  num- 
bers, 8,400,000  are  assigned  to  Europe,  420,000 
to  Asia.  385,000  to  Africa,  20.000  to  Australasia, 
1,140,000  to  North  America,  10.000  to  South 
America.  The  same  authority  states  the  numbers 
in  Austria-Hungary  at  1,868,222.  in  Germany 
581,519.  in  Rumania  269.015.  in  the  British  Em- 
pire 230,356.  in  Russia  5,186,000,  in  the  United 
States  1,136.240. 

The  distribution  of  the  Jews  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  in  the  Tear  Book  as  follows: 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

No.  and  So.  Dakota 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaiian  Islands. . 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  .... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


7.000 
2.000 
3.085 

25,000 
8.000 

15.000 
3.500 
1.200 
3.500 
3,000 
6.135 
20 
300 

75,000 

25.000 
5,000 
3.000 

12.000 

12,000 
5.000 

26.500 

60,000 
9,000 

10,000 
3,000 

50,000 
2.500 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . .. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  .... 
Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  .  — 
South  Carolina...  . 

Tennessee 

Texas   

Utah 

Vermont   

Yir^nia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


3,000 

300 

1.000 

25,000 

1,500 

500,000 

6,000 

50.000 

1.000 

5.500 

95,000 

100 

100 

3,500 

2.500 

10.000 

15,000 

5.000 

700 

15,000 

2,800 

1,500 

15.000 

1,000 


TotaL 1,136.240 


LAl^GUAGE  AXD  LTTERATCltE. 

By  the  Hebrew  Laxgcage  is  usually  meant  the 
language  in  which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  written.  For  the  sake  of  distinction,  the 
speech  of  post-biblical  times  may  be  called  new 
or  late  Hebrew.  The  expression  Hebrew  language 
is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  its  place 
we  have  'speech  of  Canaan'  (Is.  xix.  18)  and 
'Jews'  language'  (II.  Kings  xviii.  26,  28;  Neh. 
xiii.  24),  corresponding  to  the  general  use  of  the 
term  Jew  (i.e.  Judean)  for  the  entire  nation  in 
the  later  books.  This  language  of  Canaan'  be- 
longs to  the  northern  branch  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  languages.  It  is  practically  identical 
with  the  Phoenician,  the  Moabitic.  and  the  other 
Canaanitish  tongues.  It  was  probably  developed 
among  the  Hebrew  clans  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine — possibly  earlier  during  the 
nomadic  period.  Slight  traces  of  dialects  appear 
in  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  Jud.  xii.  5.  6) ,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  within  the  small  compass  of 
Palestine  many  dialects  existed.  In  writing  this 
languase  the  alphabet  employed  was  the  Phoeni- 
cian, and  this  was  still  used  for  official  purposes 
(e.g.  on  coins)  nearly  down  to  the  Christian  Era. 
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After  the  Exile,  however,  a  modified  script,  pro- 
duced at  Palmyra  and  known  as  the  square  or 
'Assyrian'  script  ('Assyrian'  being  used  in  the 
sense  of  Syrian),  gradually  displaced  the  older 
Phoenician  characters.  For  the  grammatical 
structure  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  see  the  article  Semitic  Lan- 
guages. 

A  grammatical  treatment  of  the  Hebrew  first 
commenced  after  the  language  ceased  to  be  spoken 
by  the  people.  The  vocalization  and  accentuation 
of  the  text  originated  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  after  the  time  of  Christ.  ( See  Masoba.  ) 
The  Jews  made  the  first  attempt  at  a  system  of 
grammar  about  the  dawn  of  the  tenth  century, 
after  the  example  of  the  Arabians,  and  originally 
even  in  the  Arabic  language.  Rabbis  Saadia 
Gaon  (Saadia  ben  Joseph,  died  942),  Jehuda 
Hayyuj  (c.l030),  Jonah  (Ibn  Janach,  c.1030), 
Abraham  ben  Ezra  (died  1167),  and  David  Kim- 
chi  (died  1235)  were  the  first  grammarians.  The 
dictionary  of  the  last  was  long  considered  the 
best.  The  founder  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  among 
Christians  was  Johann  Eeuchlin  (died  1522), 
who,  however,  like  the  grammarians  of  the  next 
age,  Buxtorf  and  others,  strictly  adhered  to  Jew- 
ish tradition  and  method.  A  new  era  began  when 
the  study  of  other  members  of  the  Semitic  family 
of  languages,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  en- 
larged the  field  of  view.  Albert  Schultens  (died 
1750)  and NikolausWilhelm Schroder  (died  1798) 
are  noteworthy  in  this  work.  The  development  of 
Assyriological  research  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Hebrew  to  the  other  Semitic  dialects. 
Wilhelm  Gesenius  (died  1842)  was  by  far 
the  greatest  of  Hebraists  iip  to  his  time.  His 
Hebriiische  Grammatik  (Halle,  1813;  27th  ed. 
by  Kautzsch,  Leipzig,  1902;  several  English  trans- 
lations, including  one  by  the  Americans  Mitchell 
and  Price,  2d  ed.  from  the  25th  German  edition, 
Boston,  1894),  Thesaurus  Linguce  Hebraicce 
(Leipzig,  1829-42),  and  shorter  Hebmisches  und 
chalddisches  HanduTorterbuch  (2  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1810-12;  13th  ed.  by  Buhl,  1899;  English  transla- 
tions by  Tregelles,  Robinson,  and  others)  were 
not  only  better  than  any  previously  produced,  but 
are  still  those  in  most  general  iise.  Since  Gese- 
nius noteworthy  grammars  have  been  written  by 
Ewald  (Leipzig,  1827),  Olshausen  (Brunswick, 
1861),  Stade  (Leipzig,  1879),  and  Konig  (Leip- 
zig, 1881-97),  and  dictionaries  by  Fiirst  (Leipzig, 
1837-40),  and  Siegfried  and  Stade  (Leipzig, 
1873).  The  grammatical  and  lexicographical  re- 
searches of  Lagarde  (died  1891)  and  Barth  de- 
serve special  mention.  A  Hebrew-English  dic- 
tionary by  Francis  BroMTi  and  others,  giving  the 
results  of  the  latest  scholarship  and  research,  is 
in  course  of  publication  (Boston,  1891  sqq.). 

Literature.  Only  a  scanty  portion  of  ancient 
Hebrew  literature  has  come  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  show  that  writ- 
ing on  clay  was  known  in  Palestine  as  early  as 
B.C.  1400.  Writing  among  the  Hebrews,  however, 
probably  did  not  begin  before  B.C.  1000,  although 
the  written  records  embody  some  poetic  produc- 
tions that  belong  to  an  earlier  age.  The  liulk  of 
the  remains  of  ancient  Hebrew  literature  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  since  the  latest 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  (e.g.  the  Book  of 
Daniel)  bring  us  down  to  the  Maccabean  age,  it 
embraces  a  period  of  about  900  years.  To  the 
Old    Testament,    however,    must    be    added    as 


properly  belonging  to  Hebrew  literature  various 
books  of  the  apocryphal  literature,  such  as  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  written  by  Jesus  Sirach 
about  B.C.  180,  of  which  more  than  half  of  the 
originals  have  recently  been  recovered,  and  others 

of  which  the  originals  are  lost. 

With  reference  to  form  and  contents  this 
Hebrew   literature   may   be   divided   into   poetry 

(lyric,  epic,  didactic,  and  religious),  history  (in- 
cluding legends,  traditions,  and  myths  in  his- 
torical garb),  legal  codes,  religious  discourses, 
and  romances  ( including  apocalyptic  works ) ,  and 
philosophical  disquisitions.  The  oldest  specimens 
of  Hebrew  literature  are  found  in  the  poetical 
productions,  e.g.  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.), 
the  fable  of  Jotham  (Judges  ix.  7  sqq.),  the  elegy 
on  Saul  and  Jonathan  (II.  Sam.  i.  17  sqq.).  The 
earliest  collections  of  traditions  and  historical 
reminiscences  date  from  the  tenth  century,  em- 
bodied in  more  systematic  productions  in  the 
ninth  century.  (See  Eloiiist  and  Yahwist.) 
The  compilation  of  legal  codes  begins  in  the  ninth 
century  (the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Exodus  xxi.- 
xxiii.)  and  extends  to  about  B.C.  500  (the 
Priestly  Code ) .  The  discourses  of  the  prophets 
likewise  date  back  to  the  eighth  century,  while 
the  latest  sections  belong  to  the  third  century. 
Romances  belong  to  the  post-exilic  period  exclu- 
sively, and  to  this  period  also  belongs  the  great 
body  of  the  religious  poetry  ( Psalms ) ,  as  well  as 
the  philosophical  productions  (Ecclesiastes  and 
Job ) .  For  details  see  the  articles  on  the  separate 
books  of  the  Old  Testament;  also  Bible,  Penta- 
teuch, Prophets,  etc. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ancient  Hebrew 
literature  bridges  the  transition  from  the  old 
Hebrew  religion  to  Judaism  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  The  line  between  Hebrew  and  Jew- 
ish literature  is  not  sharply  drawn.  Much  that  is 
included  in  the  Old  Testament  belongs  to  Jewish 
literature;  and  those  portions  which  are  subse- 
quent to  the  formal  acceptance  of  the  Priestly 
Code  (B.C.  444)  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  first 
period  of  Jewish  literature.  This  period  is  char- 
acterized by  what  may  be  called  the  rabbinic 
spirit.  Guided  by  Ezra,  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
began  to  exhibit  surpassing  reverence  for  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  prophets.  Expositions  and  addi- 
tions to  the  earlier  history  (midrashim) ,  as  well 
as  Greek  translations,  were  executed.  To  this 
period  also,  if  to  any,  must  belong  the  uncertain 
performances  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (q.v. ).  The 
doctors  of  whom  the  Great  Synagogue  is  said  to 
have  consisted  were  called  sopherim  ('scribes'), 
and  the  Aramean  became  the  popular  dialect  of 
Palestine. 

.  Eight  subsequent  periods  of  JcAvish  literature 
may  be  distinguished.  The  second  period  extends 
from  B.C.  143  to  a.d.  135.  The  Midrash  (q.v.), 
or  the  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writings,  was  divided  into  Halacha  and  Hag- 
gada;  the  former  considered  the  improvement  of 
the  law,  with  a  view  to  practical  results;  the 
latter,  the  essence  of  the  religious  and  historical 
interpretations.  At  first,  both  were  the  oral 
deliverances  of  the  sopherim,  but  gradually  writ- 
ten memorials  made  their  appearance.  The 
public  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  in  schools 
and  synagogues,  the  independence  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin,  the  strife  of  sects,  and  the  influences  of 
Alexandrian  culture,  furthered  this  development. 
To  this  period  also  belong  various  Greek  versions, 
but  not,  as  is  still  erroneously  supposed  by  some, 
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th«  tcritten  targiuus  or  Aran  ions  of  the 

Bible  (see  Tabgum),  which  sprang  at  a  much 
later  period  from  oral  translations  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  synagogues  instituted  after  the 
return  from  the  Exile;  further,  to  this  period 
belongs  the  whole  of  the  Apocrypha  (q.v.),  and 
the  earliest  Christian  writings,  which  are  at  least 
the  productions  of  men  nurtured  in  the  principles 
of  Judaism,  and  which  contain  many  traces  of 
Judaistic  culture,  feeling,  and  faith.  It  was  also 
characterized  by  the  drawing  up  of  prayers,  scrip- 
tural expositions,  songs,  and  collections  of  pro- 
verbs. Josephus  and  Philo  are  names  specially 
worthy  of  mention ;  so  also  are  the  doctors  of  the 
oral  law — Hillel,  Shammai,  Johanan  ben-Zakkai, 
Gamaliel.  Eleazar  ben-Hyrcan,  Joshua  ben-Han- 
anya,  Ishmael,  Akiba,  and  others  of  like  eminence. 
Rabbi  (master),  talmid  kakam  (disciple  of  the 
wise),  were  the  titles  of  honor  given  to  those 
expert  in  a  knowledge  of  the  law.  Besides  the 
Maccabean  and  Bar  Cochba  coins,  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions  belonging  to  this  period  are 
extant. 

The  third  period  reaches  from  135  to  475.  In- 
struction in  the  'Halacha  and  Haggada  now  bo- 
came  the  principal  emplo\*ment  of  the  flourishing 
schools  in  Galilee,  Syria,  Rome,  and,  after  219, 
in  Babylonia;  the  most  distinguished  men  were 
the  masters  of  the  Mishna  (q.v.)  and  the  Talmud 
(q.v.) — viz.  Eleazar  ben- Jacob,  Jehuda,  Jose, 
Meir,  Simeon  ben-Yohai,  Jehuda  the  Holy, 
Nathan,  Hiyya,  Rab,  Samuel,  Johanan,  Hunna, 
Rabba,  Rava'  Papa,  Ashe,  and  Abina.  Besides 
expositions,  ethical  treatises,  stories,  fables,  and 
history  were  also  composed ;  the  liturgy  began  to 
assume  larger  dimensions,  the  targum  to  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  was  completed,  and 
the  calendar  fixed  by  Hillel  the  Second,  340.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  academies  in  Palestine, 
those  of  Mesopotamia — viz.  at  Sura.  Piimbeditha, 
and  Nehardea — became  the  centre  of  Jewish  lite- 
rary activity.  On  Sabbaths  and  festal  days  the 
people  heard,  in  the  schools  and  places  for  prayer, 
instructive  and  edifying  discourses.  Of  the  bibli- 
cal literature  of  the  Greek  Jews  we  have  only 
fragments,  such  as  those  of  the  versions  of  Aquila 
and  Symmachus. 

The  fourth  period  was  from  475  to  740.  By  this 
time  the  Jews  had  adopted  the  language  of  the 
country  they  happened  to  dwell  in.  During  the 
sixth  century  the  Babylonian  Talmud  was  con- 
cluded, the  Palestinian  Talmud  having  been  re- 
dacted about  a  hundred  years  before.  Little 
remains  of  the  labors  of  Jewish  physicians  of  the 
seventh  century,  or  of  the  first  geonim  or  presi- 
dents of  the  Babylonian  schools,  who  first  appear 
in  589.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eighth  century,  the  Masora  was  developed  in  Pal- 
estine (at  Tiberias)  ;  and  besides  a  collection  of 
the  earlier  haggadas  (e.g.  Bereshith  rabba).  inde- 
pendent commentaries  were  likewise  executed,  as 
the  Pesikta,  the  Pirke  of  Eliezer  (700),  etc.  See 
MioRASH ;  Hagcada. 

In  the  fifth  period  (from  740  to  1040),  the 
Arabs,  energetic,  brilliant,  and  victorious  in  lite- 
rature as  in  war.  had  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  learning  of  Hindus,  Persians,  and 
Greeks,  and  thus  stimulated  the  Oriental  Jews, 
among  whom  now  sprang  up  physicians,  astrwi- 
omers,  grammarians,  commentators,  and  chron- 
iclers. Religious  and  historical  haggadas,  books 
of  morality,  and  expositions  of  the  Talmud 
were  likewise  composed.      The    oldest    Talmudic 


compends  belong  to  the  age  of  Anan  (circa  750), 
the  earliest  writer  of  the  Karaite  Jews.  The 
oldest  prayer-book  was  drawn  up  alMUt  880,  and 
the  first  Talmudic  dictionary  about  9(X).  The 
most  illustrious  geonim  of  a  later  time  were 
Saadia  (died  942),  equally  famous  as  a  commen- 
tator and  translator  of  Scripture  into  Arabic,  a 
doctor  of  law,  a  grammarian,  philosopher,  and 
poet;  Sherira  (died  998),  and  his  son  Hai  (died 
1038),  who  was  the  author,  among  other  works, 
of  a  dictionary.  From  Palestine  came  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Masora  and  of  the  vowel  system; 
numerous  mi<fras/iiOT,the  hagiographical  targums, 
and  the  first  writings  on  theological  cosmogony 
were  also  executed  there.  From  the  ninth  to  the 
eleventh  century  Kairwan  and  Fez,  in  Africa, 
produced  several  celebrated  Jewish  doctors  and 
authors.  Learned  rabbins  are  likewise  found  in 
Italy  after  the  eighth  century — e.g.  Julius  in 
Pavia,  etc.  Bari  and  Otranto  were  at  this  time 
the  great  seats  of  Jewish  learning  in  Italy.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  Babylonian  academies 
(1040)  Spain  and  Egypt  became  chief  seats  of 
Jewish  literature.  To  this  period  belong  the  old- 
est Hebrew  codices,  which  go  back  to  the  ninth 
century.  Hebrew  rhyme  is  a  product  of  the 
eighth,  and  modem  Hebrew  prosody  of  the  tenth 
century. 

The'sixth  period  (from  1040  to  1204)  is  the 
most  splendid  era  of  Jewish  mediaeval  literature. 
The  Spanish  Jews  busied  themselves  about  the- 
ology, exegetics,  grammar,  poetry,  the  science  of 
law,  astronomy,  mathematics,  philosophy,  rheto- 
ric, and  medicine.  They  wrote  sermons  and 
ethical  and  historical  works.  The  languages  em- 
ployed were  Arabic,  rabbinical  Hebrew,  and  an- 
cient or  classical  Hebrew.  We  can  only  mention 
here  the  great  doctor,  Samuel  Halevi  (died 
1055),  and  the  renowned  Maimonides.  whose 
death  closes  this  epoch.  The  literature  of  the 
French  rabbins  was  more  national  in  its  char- 
acter, and  kept  more  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  halacha  and  haggada.  In  Languedoc,  which 
combined  the  literary  characteristics  of  France 
and  Spain,  there  were  celebrated  Jewish  acad- 
emies at  Lunel,  Xarbonne.  and  Nimes,  and  we 
find  Tahnudists,  such  as  Berchia  Halevi.  Abra- 
ham ben  David,  etc.  The  fame  of  the  Talmudists 
of  Germany,  especially  those  of  ilainz  and 
Regensburg.  was  very  great.  Among  the  most 
illustrious  Jewish  writers  of  this  period  belong- 
ing to  that  countrv'  are  Simeon,  the  compiler  of 
the  Midrashic  collection  known  as  the  Yalkut, 
Joseph  Kara,  and  Petahya.  Only  a  few  names 
belong  to  Greece  and  Asia ;  still  the  Karaite  Jews 
had  a  very  able  writer  in  Juda  Hadassi  (1148). 

The  seventh  period  (from  1204  to  1492)  bears 
manifest  traces  of  the  influence  exereised  by 
Maimonides.  Literary  activity  showed  itself 
partly  in  the  sphere  of  theologico-exegetic  phil- 
osophy, partly  in  the  elaboration  of  the  national 
law.  With  the  growth  of  a  religious  mysticism 
there  also  sprang  up  a  war  of  opinions  between 
Talnmdists,  Philosophers,  and  Cabbalists.  The 
most  celebrated  Jews  of  this  period  lived  in 
Spain,  later  in  Portugal.  Provence,  and  Italy. 
To  Spain  belongs  (in  the  thirteenth  century)  the 
poet  Jehuda  al-Hanzi,  etc.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury a  decline  is  noticeable.  Books  wTitten  in 
Hebrew  were  printed  at  Txar  in  Aragon  (1485), 
at  Zamora  (1487),  and  at  Lisbon  (1489). 
During  this  epoch  the  chief  ornaments  of  Jew- 
ish   literature    in    Languedoc    were    Moses    ben 
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Abraham,  David  Kimchi,  Jeruham,  Farissol, 
l.«aac  Nathan,  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  Concord- 
ance. In  Italy,  Jewish  scholars  employed  them- 
selves with  the  translation  of  Arabic  and  Latin 
works.  Works  of  an  aesthetic  character  were  writ- 
ten by  Immanuel  ben  Solomon,  the  author  of  the 
first  Hebrew  sonnets ;  and  by  Moses  de  Rieti  ( born 
1389),  who  wrote  a  Hebrew  imitation  of  the 
Divina  Commedia.  It  was  here  that  the  first 
Hebrew  books  were  printed,  at  Reggio,  1475; 
rieve  di  Sacco,  1475;  Mantua,  147C;  Ferrara, 
1477.  In  France  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
collectors  of  the  Tosaphot,  Moses  de  Coucy,  and 
Jehiel  ben  Joseph.  Germany  produced  a  multi- 
tude of  writers  on  the  law,  such  as  Eleazar 
Halevi,  Meyer  of  Rothenbiirg,  Asher,  Isserlin, 
Lippmann.  Most  of  the  extant  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts belong  to  this  period;  but  a  great  part 
of  mediaeval  Jewish  literature  lies  still  unprinted 
in  the  libraries  of  Europe. 

The  eighth  period  (1492  to  1755)  is  not 
marked  by  much  creative  or  spiritual  force 
among  the  Jews.  In  Italy  and  the  East  (1492), 
in  Germany  and  Poland  (1550),  in  Holland 
(1620),  Jewish  scholars  worked  printing  presses, 
w^hile  numerous  authors  wrote  in  Hebrew,  Latin, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and  Judeo-German. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  theologians,  philoso- 
phers, jurists,  historians,  mathematicians,  poets, 
commentators,  lexicographers,  grammarians,  etc., 
of  this  period  were  Isaac  Abrabanel,  Elia  Miah- 
rahi,  I.  Ararna,  J.  Habib,  Elias  Levita,  Obadiah 
Seforno,  Joseph  Cohen,  Gedalia  ibn  Yahya,  Sal. 
Usque,  Asaria  de  Rossi,  David  de  Pomis,  David 
Gans,  Isaac  Troki,  I.  Luria,  J.  Caro,  M.  Alshecli, 
M.  Jafe,  J.  Heller,  I.  Aboab,  Manasse  ben  Israel, 
David  Conforte,  Leo  de  Modena,  B.  IMusaphia,  J. 
Eybeschiitz,  D.  Oppenheimer,  J.  Emden,  M.  C. 
Luzzatto,  and  others. 

The  ninth  period  extends  from  1755  to  the 
present  time.  Encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Moses  Mendelssohn  opened, 
to  his  coreligionists,  a  new  era,  which,  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  first  manifested  itself  in  the  na- 
tional literature.  Its  character,  contents,  ex- 
pression, and  even  its  phraseology,  were  changed. 
Poetry,  language,  philology,  criticism,  education, 
history,  and  literature  have  been  earnestly  cul- 
tivated. Among  the  illvistrious  names  of  the 
early  part  of  this  period  may  be  mentioned  Eze- 
kiel  Landau,  Elijah  Wilna,  J.  Berlin,  Mendels- 
sohn, Maimon,  Bendavid,  Beer,  Euchel,  Benzebh, 
S.  Dubno;  but  the  real  foundation  for  the  work 
of  the  modern  critical  school  was  laid  by  L. 
Zunz,  whose  Gottesdienstliche  Vortrtiqe  der  Juden 
(Berlin,  1832;  2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1802)  brought 
light  for  the'  first  time  into  the  history  of  the 
Midrashic  literature ;  and  whose  works  on  the 
religious  poetry  of  the  Jews  have  served  as  a 
basis  for  all  later  scholars.  He  was  ably  sec- 
onded by  S.  L.  Rapoport,  iST.  Krochmal,  M.  Jost, 
S.  D.  Luzzatto,  and  M.  Steinschneider.  Among 
those  who  have  continued  the  work  done  by  Zunz 
may  be  mentioned  A.  Geiger,  L.  Dukes,  M.  Sachs, 
S.  Munk,  Reggio,  Z.  Frankel,  L.  Low,  H.  Graetz, 
D.  Rosin,  M.  Joel,  A.  Jellinek,  J.  Derenbourg,  S. 
Buber,  M.  Kayserling,  M.  Giidemann,  D.  Kauf- 
mann,  A.  Neubauer,  A.  Berliner,  D.  Chowlson, 
A.  Harkavy,  S.  Schechter,  and  Isidor  Loeb. 

A  great  influence  has  also  been  exerted  by  the 
journals  and  periodicals  which  in  part  are  de- 
■''oted  to  purely  literary  questions,  in  part  treat 
of  religious  and  practical   affairs.     One   of  the 


first  of  these  was  the  Meassef  (Collector)  pub- 
lished by  the  circle  which  gathered  around  Men- 
delssohn. L.  Philippson  in  Bonn,  A.  Geiger  in 
Berlin,  Szanto  in  Vienna,  Lehmann  in  Mainz, 
Fiirst  in  Leipzig,  and  I.  M.  Wise  in  Cincinnati, 
were  among  the  pioneers  in  modem  Jewish  jour- 
nalism. Tiiey  have  been  followed  by  a  host  of 
others.  The  leading  periodicals  are  Z.  Frankel's 
lUonatsschrift  fiir  die  Geschichte  der  Juden 
(Breslau,  1851  sqq.)  ;  Monatsschrift  fiir  die 
Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  (Berlin,  1883 
sqq.)  :  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives  (Paris,  1879 
sqq.)  ;  and  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  (Lon- 
don,  1888  sqq.). 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  which  does  not 
count  Jews  among  the  foremost  representatives 
of  its  intellectual  progress.  In  Germany,  some 
of  the  greatest  professors  at  the  universities  and 
academies  have  been  Jews.  The  list  includes  the 
names  of  Gans,  Benary,  Weil,  Benfey,  Stahl, 
Derenbourg,  Valentin,  Lazarus,  Herz,  Steinthal, 
and  Barth.  To  these  may  be  added  Breal,  Oppert, 
H.  Weil,  and  H.  Derenbourg  in  France,  Sylvester 
in  England,  G.  Brandes  in  Denmark,  and  D.  H. 
Miiller  in  Austria.  Conspicuous  in  literature  and 
the  various  fine  arts  are  the  names  of  Heinrich 
Heine,  K.  Borne,  Rahel  Levin  (Varnhagen), 
Berthold  Auerbach,  Marcus  Herz,  Jules  Janin, 
Israel  Zang^vill,  Mark  Antokolski,  James  Darme- 
steteT,  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Halevy, 
Ivleyerbeer,  Moscheles,  Joachim,  Rubinstein, 
Wieniawski,  Grisi,  Costa,  Rachel,  Dawison,  Des- 
soir,  Bernhardt. 

Bibliography.  For  anthropological  and  ethno- 
graphical information,  the  following  works  may 
be  mentioned,  some  of  which  also  contain  valu- 
able material  upon  other  topics:  the  general 
works  of  Brinton,  Lombroso,  and  Ripley;  Fligier, 
"Zur  Anthropologie  der  Semiten,"  in  the  Mit- 
teilungen  der  anthropologischen  Gesellschafi  in 
Wien  for  1880;  Andree,  Zur  Volkskunde  der 
Juden  (Bielefeld,  1881)  ;  Blechmann,  Ein  Bei- 
trag  zur  Anthropologie  der  Juden  (Dorpat,  1882)  ; 
Wolf,  T)ie  Juden  (Vienna,  1883)  ;  Goldstein,  "In- 
troduction a  I'Stude  anthropologique  des  Juifs," 
in  the  Revue  d'nnthropologie  for  1885;  Jacobs, 
"On  the  Racial  Characteristics  of  Modem  Jews," 
and  "The  Comparative  Distribution  of  Jewish 
Ability,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute  for  1886;  id..  Studies  in  Jewish  Statis- 
tics (London,  1891)  ;  Alsberg,  Rassenmischung 
im  Judcntum  (Berlin,  1891)  ;  Luschan,  "Die 
anthropologische  Stellung  der  Juden,"  in  the 
Correspondenzblatt  der  deiUschen  anthropolo- 
gischcn  Gesellschafi  for  1892 ;  Jacques,  "Types 
juifs,"  in  the  Revue  des  etudes  juives  for  1893; 
Meyer,  Entstehung  des  Judentums  (Halle,  1896). 
For  Hebrew  history  and  religion  and  tbe  post- 
biblical  period  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  histories  of  Stade,  Kittel,  Guthe,  Corn- 
ill,  Wellhausen,  Renan,  Piepenbring,  and  Kent 
represent  modern  scholarship.  For  the  general 
history  of  the  Jews,  but  chiefly  for  the  period 
after  a.d.  70,  the  most  comprehensive  work  is 
Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Juden  von  den  iiltesten 
Zeiten  his  auf  die  Gegenwart  (11  vols.,  Berlin, 
1854-75;  abridged  English  edition,  5  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1873).  Other  general  histories  are 
Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  to  the  time 
of  Bar  Cochba  (7  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Gottingen,  1864- 
78;  Eng.  trans.,  5  vols.,  London.  1869-74)  ;  Mil- 
man,  The  History  of  the  Jews  (3  vols.,  4th  ed., 
London,   1866).     There  are  briefer  histories  by 
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Jost,  Geiger,  and  Cassel.  Useful  compends  are 
Iteinach,  Histoire  dt's  Israelites,  with  tables  and 
bibliography  (2d  cd.,  Paris,  1902),  and  Lady 
Magnus,  Outlines  of  Jewish  History  ( Philadel- 
phia, 1890).  The  best  sketehos  are  by  James 
Darnjestetor,  Coup  d'ail  sur  I'histoire  dn  pcuple 
juif  (Paris,  1881;  Eng.  trans,  in  Selected  Essays 
of  James  Darmesteter,  Boston,  1895),  and  Dub- 
now,  Die  jiidische  Geschichte  (Berlin,  1898). 
Consult  also  the  Hebrew  archieologies  of  No- 
wack  and  lienzingcr;  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  the  Jewish  Church  (New  York, 
18(>4-7())  ;  Goldziher,  Der  Mythos  bci  den  He- 
hriiern  (Leipzig,  1870)  ;  Honiniel,  Die  Semiten 
und  ihre  Bedeutung  ftiir  Kulturycschichte  (Leip- 
zig, 18S1 )  ;  id..  Die  forsemitischen  Kulluren 
in  Aegypten  und  Babylonien  (Leipzig,  1882)  ; 
Kenan,  Le  judaisme  comme  race  et  comme  reli- 
gion (Paris,  1883)  ;  Schiirer,  History  of  the  Jew- 
ish People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ  (trans.. 
New  York,  1885-91)  ;  Montefiore,  Lectures  on  the 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  Illustrated  by 
the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews  (Hibberfc 
I^ectures,  London,  1893)  ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Israel 
chez  les  nations  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1893;  trans..  New 
York,  1895)  ;  Edersheim,  History  of  the  Jewish 
yation  (London,  1896)  ;  Barton,  A  Sketch  of 
Sfmitic  Origins  (New  York,  1902).  For  special 
periods  and  places  the  works  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. The  following  may  be  mentioned:  De- 
renbourg.  Essai  sur  I'histoire  et  la  geographic  de 
la  Palestine  (Paris,  18G7)  ;  B^darride,  Les  Juifs 
en  France,  en  Italic  et  en  Espagne  (3d  ed.,  Paris, 
1867)  ;  Lindo,  History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  (London,  1848)  ;  Giidemann,  Geschichte 
des  Erziehungsuesens  und  der  Cultur  der  ahend- 
Idndischen  Judcn  (Vienna,  5  vols.,  1873-91)  ; 
Wertheimer.  Geschichte  der  Judcn  in  Oesterreich 
(Leipzig,  1842)  ;  Goldschmidt,  Geschichte  der 
Juden  in  England  (part  i.,  Berlin.  1886)  ;  Sche- 
rer,  Beitnige  zur  Geschichte  des  Judenrechtes  in 
Mittelalter,  vol.  i.  (T^ipzig,  1901).  For  the 
United  States  the  publications  of  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society  may  be  consulted,  and 
for  Germany  those  of  the  Gescllschaft  fUr  die 
Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Deutschland.  Anti- 
Semitism  has  produced  a  voluminous  literature. 
A  bibliography  to  1885  will  be  found  in  Jacobs, 
The  Jewish  Question  (London,  1885)  ;  the  Mit- 
teilungen  aus  dem  Verein  zur  Abwehr  des  Anti- 
scmitismus  (weekly,  Berlin,  1891  sqq.)  is  a 
contemporary  history  of  the  movement.  Consult, 
for  the  anti-Jewish  side:  Rohling.  Der  Talmud- 
jude  (Munster,  1871)  ;  Von  Hartmann.  Das 
Judentum  in  Gcgenwart  und  Zukunft  (Leipzig, 
1885;  Von  Treitschke,  Ein  Wort  iiber  unser 
Judentum  (Berlin,  1880)  ;  Stocker,  Das  mo- 
deme  Judentum  (Berlin.  1880)  ;  Drumont,  La 
trance  juive  (Paris,  1886)  ;  Burton,  The  Jew, 
the  Gypsy,  and  el-Islam  (New  York,  1898).  In 
defense  of  the  Jews:  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Les  doc- 
trines de  haine  (Paris,  1902)  ;  ilommsen,  Auch 
ein  Wort  iiber  unser  Judentum  (Berlin,  1880)  ; 
Franz  Delitzsch,  Schachmatt  den  Blutliignern 
Rohling  und  Justus  (Erlangen,  1883)  ;  Lazan, 
Contre  Vantisemitisme  (Paris,  1896).  For  Jew- 
ish literature,  consult:  Steinschneider,  Jeicish 
Literature  (London.  1857)  ;  Zunz,  Die  syna- 
gogale  Poesie  des  Mittelalters  (Berlin,  1855-59), 
which  combines  with  the  treatment  of  the  poetry 
a  history  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the 
other  writincs  of  Zunz  are  also  of  much  value; 
Karpeles,     Geschichte     der     jiidischen     Littera- 


tur   (Berlin,  1880);   id.,  Jewish  Literature  and 

Other  Essays  (Philadelphia,  1895)  ;  Deutsch,  The 
Talmud  (Philadelphia,  1895)  ;  Arsfene  Darme- 
steter, The  Talmud  (Philadelphia,  1897);  Abra- 
hams, Chapters  on  Jewish  Literature  (Philadel- 
l)hia,  1899)  ;  Lazarus,  The  Ethics  of  Judaism, 
English  translation  by  Henriette  Szold  (Phila- 
delj)hia,  1900).  The  American  Jewish  Year  Book, 
edited  by  Cyrus  Adler  (Philadelphia,  1899  sqq.), 
gives  much  valuable  information,  and  the  great 
Jewnsh  Encyclopwdia  (vols,  i.-iii.,  New  York, 
1901-02)  is  a  monumental  work. 

JEWS,  Exchequer  of  the.  In  early  English 
history,  the  Jews  did  not  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  body  politic,  but  constituted  a  special  sta- 
tus, dependent  directly  upon  the  Crown,  and  sub- 
ject to  any  restrictions  and  exactions  the  King 
might  impose  upon  them.  In  1194  proctors  or 
judges  were  apjwinted  to  deal  with  cases  in  which 
Jews  Avere  concerned.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
these  officials  presided  over  the  exchequer  cham- 
ber set  apart  for  Jewisli  revenue  and  accounts, 
and  were  sometimes  known  as  'justiciars  deputed 
to  the  charge  of  the  Jews,'  sometimes  as  'justi- 
ciars of  the  exchequer  of  the  Jewry.'  In  their  ju- 
dicial capacity  these  officials  tried  offenses  in 
which  non-Jews  would  have  had  to  appear  before 
the  King's  ordinary  justices;  they  also  decided 
civil  suits  between  Jews,  or  between  Jews  on  the 
one  hand  and  Christians  on  the  other.  As  fiscal 
officials,  they  presided  over  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber of  the  Jews,  and  saw  that  all  claims  which 
the  King  had  against  Jews,  or  arising  out  of 
transactions  in  which  Jews  were  involved,  were 
presented  and  enforced.  They  provided  the  sheriff 
of  each  county  with  lists  of  the  sums  which  he 
was  expected  to  collect  from  the  Jews;  they  kept 
records  of  royal  claims  on  the  Jews  and  their 
debtors,  and  administered  property  that  came 
into  the  King's  hands  on  account  of  the  Jews. 
In  the  first  instance  the  Jewish  revenue  was 
paid  into  the  great  exchequer,  whence  it  was 
transferred  to  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews,  to  be 
kept  imtil  the  King  needed  it.  The  institution 
disappeared  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  under 
Edward  I. 

JEWS'BURY,  Gebaldixe  Exdsob  (1812-80). 
All  English  novelist.  She  Avas  born  at  ileasham, 
Derbyshire,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  Manches- 
ter merchant.  She  was  left  motherless  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  educated  by  her  sister  Maria 
Jane  (afterwards  Mrs.  Fletcher),  a  popular  au- 
thor. An  early  acquaintance  wiih  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  and  his  wife,  and  other  literary  and  artisti.? 
celebrities  helped  to  develop  her  powers,  and  her 
first  novel,  Zoe,  the  History  of  Two  Lives  ( 1845), 
was  the  forerunner  of  a  succession  of  works, 
which  include  The  Half  Sisters  (1848);  Marian 
Withers  (1851);  The  History  of  an  Adopted 
Child  (1852)  ;  Angela,  or  the  Pine  Forest  in  the 
Alps  (1855);  Constance  Herbert  (1855);  The 
Sorrows  of  Gentility  (1856);  and  Right  or 
Wrong   (1859). 

JEWSBUBY,  Maria  Jane  (1800-33).  An 
English  poet  and  prose  writer,  bom  at  Measham, 
Derbyshire.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  began  to 
write  poetry  for  the  newspapers  of  Manchester, 
where  she  lived.  Her  first  prose  work.  Phantas- 
magoria, or  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character,  was 
published  in  Leeds  (1824).  It  was  followed  by 
Letters  to  the  Young  (1828)  ;  Lays  of  Leisure 
Hours  (1829)  ;  The  Three  Histories: — of  an  En- 
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thusdast,  a  Nonchalant,  and  a  Realist  (1830). 
She  married  the  Rev.  William  K.  Fletcher 
(1832),  chaplain  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  died  of  cholera  in  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  she  had  gone  with  him  to  India. 

JEWS-HARP  {Jew  +  harp,  in  allusion  to 
the  use  of  the  harp,  as  David's  harp,  among  the 
Jews).  A  simple  musical  instrument,  made  of 
metal.  It  is  held  between  the  teeth,  and  the 
sound  is  produced  by  the  inhaling  and 
ejecting  of  the  air  from  the  lungs,  while  at 
the  same  time  an  elastic  tongue  or  spring,  which 
is  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  frame,  is  set  into 
vibration  by  being  twitched  by  the  finger.  It  is 
an  old  invention,  being  mentioned  by  Priltorius 
in  his  Organographia  (1619)  under  the  name  of 
crembalum. 

JEW'S  MALLOW.    An  annual  pot-herb.    See 

COBCHORUS. 

JEW'S  THORN.  A  spiny  Old  World  shrub 
which  bears  an  edible  fruit.     See  Jujube. 

JEYPORE,  ji-por".  Another  spelling  for  the 
name  of  a  native  State  of  India,  and  its  capital. 
See  Jaipur. 

JEZ'EBEL  (Heb.  'Izelel) .  The  daughter  of 
Ethbaal,  King  of  Tyre,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  King 
of  Israel.  Ahab's  marriage  with  a  Tyrian  prin- 
cess (I.  Kings  xvi.  31)  was  a  political  de- 
vice to  insure  the  alliance  with  Tyre.  With 
the  princess,  and  no  doubt  as  a  symbol  of 
the  alliance,  the  Baal-worship  of  Tyre,  which 
probably  was  very  similar  to  the  Baal  cult  in 
Palestine  that  had  already  become  assimilated 
with  the  Yahweh-worship,  was  introduced.  To 
a  later  age,  the  act  of  Ahab  in  marrying  a 
'Canaanitish'  woman  appeared  as  a  heinous 
offense,  and  accordingly  both  Ahab  and  Jezebel 
are  represented  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  in  the 
most  unfavorable  light.  In  Ahab's  reign  a  strong 
movement  led  by  Elijah  (q.v. )  against  the 
Canaanitish  admixtures  in  the  Yahweh-worship 
set  in,  and  Jezebel  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  strongest  and  bitterest  opponents  of  Elijah. 
Hence,  the  later  biblical  writers  cannot  find 
enough  to  say  against  her.  She  is  represented 
as  cruel,  intent  upon  exterminating  the  prophets 
of  Yahweh,  and  is  made  responsible  for  the  mur- 
der of  Naboth  (q.v.).  She  survived  her  husband 
for  fourteen  years,  and  was  murdered  (II.  Kings 
ix.  30-37)  by  Jehu  (q.v.)  at  the  time  that  he 
seized  the  throne  of  the  northern  kingdom 
(c.840  B.C.).     See  Ahab. 

JEZFRAH  (Heb.  sefer  yeslrah) ,  or  Book  of 
Creation.  One  of  the  chief  cabalistic  books  of 
the  Jews,  containing  a  mystical  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  universe.     See  Cabbala. 

JEZREEL,  jez're-el  (Heb.  yizre'el,  God  sows). 
A  town  of  ancient  Palestine  in  the  territory  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18).  Near  by  was  fought 
the  battle  in  which  Saul  fell  (I.  Sam.  xxix. 
1  sqq.).  The  town  contained  a  palace,  which 
was  the  residence  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  (I.  Kings 
xviii.  45-46;  II.  Kings  ix.  30).  After  their  time 
it  was  deserted.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  it  was  known  under  the  names  Esdraela 
and  Stradela,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades 
we  meet  with  it  as  Parvum  Gerinum.  The 
modern  Arabic  name  of  the  place  is  Zerin;  it 
contains  only  slight  ruins,  of  little  interest. 

JHANSI,  jan'se.  A  border  city  of  the  native 
State    of    Gwalior,    Northwest    India,    60    miles 


northeast  of  Gwalior  city  (Map:  India,  C  3). 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  from  18  to  30  feet 
high,  6  to  12  feet  thick,  and  4%  miles  in 
circuit.  The  town  is  important  as  the  central 
junction  of  four  lines  of  the  Indian  Midland 
railway  system,  and  has  important  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  interests.  Population,  in 
1891,  53,799;  in  1901,  55,288.  The  formidable 
fort  on  an  elevated  rock,  commanding  the  city 
tiud  surrounding  country,  belongs  to  the  British 
Government. — Jhansi  Naoabad,  with  the  civil 
station  and  military  cantonment  (population, 
3000),  adjoins  the  city,  and  is  the  capital  of  the 
British  District  of  Jhansi  in  the  Allahabad  di- 
vision. Northwest  Provinces.  The  European  gar- 
rison was  massacred  during  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
and  Jhansi  was  only  recovered  the  following  year 
after  a  siege  of  twelve  days,  and  a  considerable 
loss  of  life. 

JHELAM,  je'lum,  or  JHELTJM.  The  an- 
cient Hydaspes,  the'  westernmost  of  the  five 
rivers  of  the  Punjab,  India.  Its  source  is  at 
Yemag  in  Kashmir,  12  miles  east  of  Shahabad, 
where  it  issues  from  an  octagonal  tank  in  a 
garden,  fed  by  springs  from  the  Bunihal  Pass 
in  the  Western  Himalayas  (Map:  India,  B  2). 
Its  course  is  northwest  past  Islamabad  and 
Srinagar  to  the  Wulur  Lake,  whence  it  flows 
southwest  through  the  Barambula  Pass  and  again 
northwest  to  Mazufurubad.  Here  it  bends  di- 
rectly southward  and  forrfis  the  boundary  of 
Kashmir  and  the  Punjab  to  Jhelam,  where  it 
assumes  a  southwestern  trend,  and  continuing 
past  Jalalpur,  Pind  Dadan  Khan,  Bhera,  Shah- 
pur,  and  Shahiwal,  joins  the  Chenab  below  Kadir- 
pur  after  a  course  of  490  miles.  It  is  navigable 
by  river  craft  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
and  abounds  in  fish.  On  its  banks  Alexander  the 
Great  built  a  war  fleet  and  fought  a  battle  with 
Poms. 

JHERING,  ya'ring,  Rudolf  von  (1818-92). 
A  German  jurist,  born  in  Aurich  and  educated 
at  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin. 
Trained  in  the  historical  school,  he  forsook  it 
only  to  the  extent  of  aiming  to  show  the 
psychological  development  of  law  by  examples 
drawn  from  the  national  character  of  the  Romans. 
To  this  common-sense  mediation  between  the  two 
opposed  legal  schools  he  owes  his  rank  as  one  of 
the  foremost  jurists  of  the  latter  half  of  his 
century.  Besides  his  great  work,  which  was 
uncompleted,  Geist  des  romischen  Rechts  anf  den 
verschiedenen  Stufen  seiner  Entwicklung  ( 1852- 
65),  he  wrote:  Civilrechtsf-dlle  ohne  Entschei- 
dungen  (9th  ed.  1901);  Die  Jurisprudenz  des 
tdglichen  Lebcns  (11th  ed.  1897);  Der  Kampf 
urns  Recht  (14th  ed.  1900)  ;  Der  Ztceck  im  Recht 
(3d  ed.  1893)  ;  Scherz  und  Ernst  in  der  Juris- 
prudenz (8th  ed.  1900)  ;  and  the  posthumous 
Enttmclclungsgeschichte  des  romischen  Rechts  and 
Vorgeschichte  der  Indoeuropiirr  (1894).  Jliering 
became  instructor  at  Berlin  (1843),  and  profess- 
or at  Basel  (1845),  Rostock  (1846),  Kiel  (1849), 
Giessen  (1852),  Vienna  (1868),  and  Gottingen 
(1872).  Consult  Merkel,  R.  von  Jhering  (Jena, 
1893). 

JIB  (from  Dan.  gibhe,  Swed.  gippa,  Dutch 
gijpen,  to  turn  suddenly,  jibe) .  A  triangular  sail 
which  sets  on  the  jihstay,  a  rope  extending  from 
the  jib-boom  or  extremity  of  the  bowsprit  to 
the  foretopmast-head.  Nearly  all  sailing  vessels 
larger  than  a  eatboat  have  jibs,  the  exceptions 
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being  mostly  vessels  with  a  lateen  rig.  The  for- 
ward uiid  upper  side  of  a  jib  lies  along  the 
stay,  to  which  it  is  secured  by  hankH  or  travvlcni, 
and  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  varj'- 
ing  from  30  to  GO  degrees.  The  after  edge  or 
leech  is  more  nearly  vertical,  and  the  foot  is 
almost  horizontal.  The  jib  ser>'es  to  balance  the 
elTect  of  tlie  after  sails  and  l^cep  the  ship's 
head  from  coming  up  to  the  wind.  The  jib-boom 
is  a  spar  projecting  from  the  bow  of  a  vessel  over 
which  the  jib  is  set.  In  large  sailing  ships  the 
jib-boom  projects  through  a  hole  in  the  bowsprit- 
cap,  and  its  inner  end  or  heel  is  securi'd  on  top 
of  the  bowsprit.  Sometimes  there  is  a  flying- 
jib  6oom,  a  light  spar  lying  partly  on  the  jib- 
boom,  to  which  it  is  secured,  and  projecting  be- 
yond it  to  give  a  lead  to  the  flying- jib  and  fore- 
royal  stays.  The  flying  fib  is  a  sail  similar  to  the 
jib,  but  smaller,  and  is  set  on  the  flying- jib 
stay.  The  jib-foresail  is  the  forestaysail  of  a 
sloop.  The  jib-guy  is  a  rope  giving  lateral  sup- 
port to  the  jib-boom.  It  leads  from  the  head  of 
the  latter  to  the  end  of  the  whisker-boom  and 
then  to  the  forecastle  rail.  When  two  sails  are 
set  between  the  foretopmast-staysail  and  jib  they 
are  called  inner  and  outer  jibs. 

The  jib  netting  is  a  network  with  meshes  4 
to  6  inches  across,  which  is  placed  under  the  jib- 
boom  and  seized  to  the  whisker-booms  and  jib- 
guys.  It  ser\es  to  keep  the  jib  from  hanging 
down  into  the  water  when  hauled  down,  and 
is  a  safeguard  to  the  men  furling  it  in  heavy 
weather.  The  jib-stay  is  a  rope  forming  part  of 
the  standard  rigging  of  a  ship  and  serves  to  set 
the  jib  upon.  It  leads  from  the  foretopmast- 
head  to  a  sheave  or  hole  in  the  outer  end  of  the 
jib-boom,  thence  under  a  cleat  on  the  dolphin- 
striker  and  in  to  the  bow.  The  flying-jib  stay  is  a 
rope  similar  to  the  jib-stay,  but  leading  from  the 
foretopgallantmasthead  to  the  end  of  the  flying- 
jib  boom,  thence  to  the  dolphin-striker  and  to  the 
bow.  The  jib-topsail  is  a  light  sail  on  the 
topmast-stay  of  a  small  schooner  or  sloop.     See 

SAtL. 

JIBE.  To  shift  over  a  boom-mainsail  or 
spanker  when  the  wind  is  aft,  or  nearly  aft,  so 
that  the  wind  will  fill  it  on  the  other  side. 
When  the  sail  is  a  large  one  the  sudden  change 
of  the  wind  pressure  from  one  side  to  the  other 
usually  causes  the  vessel  to  heel  over  at  a  con- 
siderable angle,  and  if  the  operation  is  carelessly 
done  in  a  strong  breeze  the  vessel  may  capsize. 
The  operation  of  wearing  in  a  small  fore-and-aft 
rigged  vessel  is  usually  called  jibing,  on  account 
of  tlie  jibing  of  the  mainsail.  Jibing  the  spanker 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  it  is  usually  taken  in 
when  the  wind  is  very  far  abaft  the  beam. 

JTBCVA,  or  JIBOTA,  A  native  name  in 
Brazil  for  a  boa — more  particularly,  on  the  Ama- 
zon, the  thick-necked  boa.     See  Boa. 

JICABILLA,  He'ka-renya.  A  tribe  of  Atha- 
pascan stock  formerly  occupying  the  mountain 
country  about  the  heads  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
Pecos,  and  Canadian  rivers,  whence  they  some- 
times descended  into  the  plains,  but  now  restrict- 
ed to  a  reservation  on  the  northern  border  of 
New  Mexico,  west  of  the  main  divide.  Their 
ancient  alliances  were  usually  with  the  Ute,  as 
against  the  plains  tribes  and  the  Xavajo,  and 
although  they  are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Apache,  from  the  similarity  of  language,  they 
have  never  had,  so  far  as  known,  any  political 
Vol..  X.— a& 


connection  with  that  tribe.  They  were  formerly 
very  troublesome,  by  reason  of  their  predatory 
luibits;  but  are  now  completely  subjected,  al- 
though still  retaining  their  primitive  character- 
istics to  a  high  degree.  They  number  now  about 
800,  and  are  constantly  decreasing.  Their  popu- 
lar name  is  supposed  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  a 
diminutive  of  jicara,  a  basket-tray,  their  women 
being  expert  basket-weavers ;  they  call  themselves 
simply  illnc,  "people,'  a  variant  of  the  term  in 
use  among  all  the  Athapascan  tribes. 

JICTN',  ye'ch&L     A  town  of  Bohemia.     See 

GiTSCUIEX. 

JIDTJAH,  or  JEDDAH  i  Ar.  Juddah).  The 
most  important  trading  port  on  the  Red  S«i,  situ- 
ated on  the  coast  of  the  Hejaz,  Arabia,  about 
CO  miles  west  of  Mecca  (Map:  Asia,  C  6).  It 
is  a  well-built,  prosperous-looking  place,  with 
wide  streets  and  fine  buildings,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Governor's  residence,  the  custom-house, 
the  mosques,  and  the  fort.  The  climate  is  exceed- 
ingly hot,  and  the  water-supply  defective.  Jid- 
dah  was  formerly  the  trading  centre  between 
Arabia  and  Africa,  and  its  annual  commerce 
amounted  to  about  $4,500,000.  At  present  the 
city  is  more  important  as  a  landing-place  for  pil- 
grims to  Mecca  than  a  trading  centre,  though  it 
is  still  the  chief  market  for  pearls,  mother-of- 
pearl,  black  coral,  coffee,  balsam,  aromatic  herbs, 
horses  and  donkeys,  and  a  depot  for  Oriental 
carpets  and  other  goods.  Two  lines  of  steamers 
connect  it  with  Suez,  and  the  Suez- Aden  boats 
touch  here.  In  1897.  240  steamers  and  586  sail- 
ing vessels  entered  the  port.  More  than  50,000 
pilgrims  pass  through  the  city  yearly.  During 
the  Wahhabite  wars  Jiddah  was  taken  by  the 
Egyptians.  Since  1840  it  has  belonged  to  Turkey. 
On  .June  15,  1858,  CThristian  missionaries  were 
murdered  in  the  city,  and  a  month  later  it  was 
besieged  for  three  days  by  an  English  man-of-war. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  30,000,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly heterogeneous. 

JIG,  or  GIGTTE,  zheg  (OF.,  Fr.  gigue,  jig, 
OSp.,  Olt.  giga,  fiddle,  from  ifflG.  gige,  Ger. 
Geige,  Icel.  gigja,  fiddle).  The  name  of  a  short 
piec-e  of  music  much  in  vogue  in  olden  times,  of  a 
joyful  and  lively  character,  and  in  f  or  | ;  also 
in  compound  time  ( f ,  |.  etc.)  ;  used  formerly 
as  a  dance  tune.  It  consists  of  two  parts  of 
eight  bars  each,  and  the  shortest  notes  are 
quavers.  When  it  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
suite  (q.v. )  its  dimensions  were  extended.  It 
was  customary  to  close  all  suites  or  partitas  with 
a  gigue.  The  dance  is  rapid  and  irregular,  and 
although  originally  a  form  of  country  dance,  has 
been  modified  by  its  introduction  into  various 
countries  until  scarcely  anything  of  its  early 
character  remains. 

JIGKrEB  (corruption  of  chigoe,  the  native 
name),  or  Redbvo.    See  Chigoe  (2). 

JIGS.  Mechanical  devices  for  the  separation 
of  ore  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  particles. 
The  essential  features  of  the  apparatus  are  a  box 
with  a  perforated  bottom,  and  fitted  with  a  hori- 
zontal sieve  upon  which  the  ore  or  other  material 
is  placed.  When  water  is  allowed  to  enter  in  a 
pulsating  stream  through  the  perforations  of 
the  box.  the  ore  is  suspended  temporarily,  but 
begins  to  fall  when  the  current  subsides.  As  the 
particles  tend  to  overcome  the  lifting  action  of 
the  water  in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravity, 
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a  separation  is  effected  between  the  heavier  and 
lighter  materials.     See  Oke-Deessing. 

JIM  CROW.  A  negro  song  (1835)  produced 
by  T.  D,  Eice  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  at  the 
Adelphi  in  London.  It  attained  great  popularity, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  negro 
minstrel  songs, 

JIMENES,  He-ma'nas.    See  Ximenes. 

JIMilNEZ  ABANDA,  ne-ma'nath  a-rilnMa, 
Jos:^  (1837—).  A  Spanish  painter  and  illustra- 
tor, born  at  Seville,  where  he  studied  art  under 
Cano.  He  worked  at  Rome  from  1872  to 
1875,  and  then  returned  to  Seville.  Among  his 
more  important  works  are:  "Figaro's  Shop" 
(1875);  "A  Sermon  in  the  Courtyard  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville"  (1879);  "A  Mishap  at  a 
Bull  Fight"  (1880)  ;  "The  Bibliophiles"  (1880)  ; 
"An  Afternoon  at  Seville"  (1881);  "Veterans 
of  the  First  Republic"  (1884)  ;  "Xews  from  the 
Seat  of  War"  (1885);  "Chess  Players;"  and 
"Hospital  Scenes."  He  painted  in  oil  and  aqua- 
relle, and  his  work  was  marked  by  fresh  color- 
ing. His  illustrations,  especially  those  in  pen 
and  ink  for  the  poems  of  De  Arce  and  many  in 
Paris  Illustrd  and  La  Revue  Illustre,  are  well 
known  both  in  France  and  Spain. — His  brother, 
Luis  Jimenez  (1845 — ),  also  a  genre  painter, 
spent  many  years  in  Italy,  and  in  1875  estab- 
lished himself  in  Paris.  Among  his  better-known 
works  are:  "Drummers  of  the  Republic"  (1877)  ; 
"A  Patio  in  Seville"  (1878)  ;  "Music  at  the  Inn" 
(1878);  "Waiting  for  the  Cardinal"  (1882); 
and  "The  Old  Bachelor"   (1885). 

JIMENEZ  DE  BADA,  da  ra'oa,  Rodrigo 
(c.1170-1247).  A  Spanish  historian,  born  prob- 
ably in  Navarre.  He  was  educated  in  Paris, 
entered  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  in  1208.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  cardinal.  He  wrote  at  the  bidding  of  Saint 
Ferdinand  of  Castile  his  Historia  Gothica,  which 
he  himself  translated  into  Castilian  ais  tlie  His- 
toria de  los  Godos  (c.l241).  It  covers  the  time 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  to  the  year  1243. 
Other  works  by  him  include  the  Fuero  Juzgo 
{Forum  Judicum) ,  a  code  of  laws  introduced  by 
Ferdinand. 

JIM'MU  TEN'NO  (Sinico- Japanese,  'Jimmu 
the  Emperor').  The  first  ruler  of  Japan,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  line  of  mikados  that  has 
continued  to  the  present  time,  Mutsu-hito,  the 
Mikado  now  on  the  throne,  being  the  hundred 
and  twenty-first,  or,  according  to  some,  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty-third.  He  w^as  said  to  have 
been  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree  of  Ten-sho 
Dai-jin,  or  Amaterasu,  the  sun-goddess.  His 
reign  is  said  to  have  begun  in  the  year  B.C.  660, 
and  to  have  ended  in  B.C.  581,  after  having  con- 
quered all  his  enemies  in  the  south  and  west,  and 
established  his  throne  in  Yamato,  the  region  in 
which  the  city  of  Kioto  is  now  situated.  There 
he  married  a  lady  named  Hime-tatara-isuzu-hime- 
no-mikoto,  daughter  of  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 
country.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of 
137.  His  burial-place  is  situated  on  an  isolated 
hill  on  the  northeast  side  of  Mount  Unebi,  in 
Yamato.  His  anniversary  is  February  11th, 
when  salutes  are  fired  in  his  honor.  The  era  of 
Jimmu  Tenno  is  that  from  which  the  Japanese 
reckon.  If  he  ever  existed,  he  was  probably  one 
of  the  early — or  perhaps  the  earliest — invaders 


of  Japan,  entering  the  country  from  the  south- 
west. 

JIMSON  WEED.  A  weed  of  the  nightshade 
family.     See  Stramonium. 

JINGAL  (Hind,  jangal,  Marathi  jejal,  swivel- 
gun  ) .  A  long,  heavy  musket  or  small  gun,  using 
a  ball  weighing  a  quarter  of  a  pound  or  more, 
formerly  much  used  in  China  and  Korea,  and 
still  employed  to  some  extent.  It  is  supported 
when  being  aimed  by  an  iron  crutch  pivoted  about 
the  middle  of  the  barrel.  It  is  usually  breech- 
loading,  and  fitted  to  be  charged  by  a  separate 
brass  chamber  inserted  into  the  bore  and  held  in 
place  by  a  wedge-shaped  key. 

JINGLE,  Alfked.  In  Dickens's  Pickwick 
Papers,  an  impostor,  calling  himself  Charles 
Fitz  Marshall,  who  foists  himself  upon  the  trav- 
eling members  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  He  is  an 
itinerant  actor,  with  ingratiating  manners  and  a 
smooth  tongue,  and  after  playing  various  tricks 
upon  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  companions,  gets  into 
jail,  whence  he  is  taken  by  Mr.  Pickwick. 

JINGLE-SHELL.  A  species  of  Anomia,  a 
bivalve  shell  related  to  the  oyster,  in  which  the 
upper  valve  is  convex,  smooth  or  rough,  while  the 
lower  valve  is  concave,  with  a  deep  rounded  notch 
in  front  of  the  cartilage  process;  the  animal  is 
anchored  by  a  plug  passing  through  the  notch  in 
the  lower  valve.  It  lives  attached  to  oysters  and 
other  shells,  and  these  are  modified  so  as  to 
acquire  the  irregular  form  of  the  surface  on 
which  they  rest.  One  species  lives  on  the  coast 
of  Northeastern  America;  but  the  jingle-shell 
proper  is  a  larger  golden-yellow  species  from  the 
tropics. 

JINGOISM  ( from  jingo,  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  Saint  Gingulphus,  or  a  corruption  of  Basque 
Jinkoa,  Jainkoa,  Jcinkoa,  contracted  from  Jaun- 
goicoa,  Jangoicoa,  lord  of  the  high,  God).  A 
term  coined  from  the  ancient  slang  expression  'by 
Jingo,'  owing  to  an  incident  of  British  politics 
in  1877,  when  England  was  undecided  whether 
to  interfere  forcibly  in  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  The  Liberals,  led  by  Gladstone, 
were  in  favor  of  leaving  Turkey  to  itself,  while 
the  Conservatives,  under  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the 
Premier,  were  determined  to  protect  Turkey 
from  Russia.  During  the  winter  of  1877-78  the 
excitement  in  London  became  intense,  and  wher- 
ever the  fighting  spirit  prevailed  it  freely  found 
vent  in  a  doggerel  first  sung  at  a  music  hall: 

"  We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo,  if  we  do. 
We've  got  the  ships,  we' vegot  the  men,  we' ve  got  the  money 
too." 

'Jingo!'  shouted  with  a  significant  emphasis,  was 
derisively  cast  as  a  nickname  at  the  warlike 
party.  The  term,  corresponding  to  'spread  eagle- 
ism'  in  America  and  chauvinisme  in  France,  has 
ever  since  been  applied  to  the  warlike  advocates 
of  British  Imperial  sway,  and  has  been  taken 
up  with  the  same  meaning  in  the  United  States. 
JINGO-KOGO,  jing''6  ko'go  ( Sinico- Japanese, 
Jingo  the  Empress).  A  legendary  ruler  of  Japan, 
named  Okinaga-Tarashi-Hime,  wife  of  Chiu-ai, 
the  fourteenth  Mikado  (a.d.  191-200).  A  rebel- 
lion having  broken  out  in  Kiushiu,  he  set  out 
to  suppress  it,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  then 
with  child.  He  died  in  camp,  a  fact  which  she 
suppressed,  and  having  appointed  a  general  to 
continue  the  war  there,  she  assumed  the  regency, 
assembled  another  great  army,  and  fitted  out  a 
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fleet  to  invade  Korea.  She  led  the  expedition 
in  person,  and  so  formidable  was  the  armada  that 
the  King  of  Shiraki  became  terror-stricken  on  its 
approach  and  immediately  submitted,  swearing 
to  pay  tribute  to  Japan  forever.  The  kings  of 
Koiiia  and  Kudura  also  submitted  on  the  same 
terms;  and,  laden  with  gifts  and  bringing  many 
hostages,  the  warlike  Regent  returned  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  three  years  to  Japan  and  gave 
birth  to  a  child,  who  afterwards  became  Ojen 
Tenno,  the  fifteenth  Mikado,  and  later  was  can- 
onized as  Uachiman,  the  god  of  war.  As  Regent 
his  mother  ruled  Japan  until  a.d.  270.  She  is 
worshiped  to  this  day  under  the  name  of  Kashi 
Dai  Miojin.  On  her  legendary  conquest  of  Korea 
are  based  the  traditional  claims  of  Japan  upon 
that  country. 

JINIGABAN,  He'n^-gA-ran',  or  OINIGA- 
RAN.  a  town  of  the  Province  of  Western  Xe- 
gros,  Philippines,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Island  of  Xegros,  28  miles  south  of  Bacolod 
(Map:  Philippine  Islands,  G  9).  Population, 
in  1898,  13.620. 

JINN  (.Ar.,  from  janna,  to  be  veiled,  be  dark), 
often  written  GExn.  Supernatural  beings  of 
Arabic  folk-lore  and  religion.  Mohammed  be- 
lieved in  their  existence,  and  the  seventy-second 
sura  of  the  Koran  is  named  after  them.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  Prophet  recognized  five  or- 
ders of  such  creatures.  They  are  both  male  and 
female ;  eat,  drink,  and  propagate  their  kind,  and 
die,  though  they  generally  live  very  long.  Some 
are  good,  some  bad;  some  are  Mohammedans, 
some  infidels.  They  were  created  two  thousand 
years  before  Adam  of  smokeless  fire,  and  in  the 
early  time  were  ruled  by  a  race  of  kings  each 
named  Solomon.  Their  home  is  the  mountains 
called  Kaf,  supposed  to  encompass  the  earth; 
but  they  haunt  all  sorts  of  places,  rivers,  ruined 
buildings,  ovens,  baths,  etc.  They  are  in  the  sea, 
on  land,  and  in  the  air.  They  assume  what  form 
they  choose,  and  appear  to  men  as  dogs,  cats, 
serpents,  and  in  other  animal  forms,  as  human 
beings,  and  in  the  whirlwinds,  dust-clouds,  and 
the  like.  They  are  the  authors  of  many  of  the 
ills  to  which  men  are  subject,  but  also  confer 
benefits,  and,  in  general,  whatever  the  mind  of 
the  untutored  cannot  conceive  of  as  done  by 
human  means  is  ascribed  to  them.  It  was  theV 
who  built  the  pyramids.  Solomon,  son  of  David, 
acquired  great  power  over  them,  and  innumerable 
stories  are  told  of  the  great  things  he  accom- 
plished with  their  help.  They  are  identical  with 
the  spirits  and  demons  that  play  so  large  a  part 
in  the  religious  literature  of  the' Babylonians  and 
Assyrians.  Consult:  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  chap.  xvi.  (Boston.  1898); 
Fossey,  La  magie  assyrienne,  chap.  ii.  (Paris, 
1902)  ;  and,  for  the  Arabian  demons.  Lane,  ilan- 
ners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians  (Lon- 
don, 1837)  ;  id..  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
notes   (London.  1838-40). 

JEN-BTKI-SHA,.  jin-rik'^shi  (Sinico- Jap- 
anese, man-power  vehicle).  A  light  two-wheeled 
hooded  carriage,  much  resembling  a  miniature 
hansom  cab  without  the  driver's  seat  at  the 
back.  It  is  drawn  by  a  man,  however,  instead 
of  a  horse.  Near  the  outer  end  of  the  shafts  is 
a  cross-piece  used  by  the  runner  in  pulling  the 
carriage.  With  a  cord  attached  to  the  cross- 
bar, one  or  two  or  more  out -nmners  can  assist 
when  extra  speed  is  needed  or  the  burden  is  espe- 


cially heavy,  though  ordinarily  the  jin-riki-stui 
is  almost  wholly  a  single  or  double  passenger 
vehicle  only.  The  hiki,  or  puller,  is  not  usually 
troubled  with  very  much  clothing  in  summer 
time.  Ue  can  go  at  a  great  pace  for  long  dis- 
tances, frequently  from  30  to  40  miles  a  day,  ar- 
riving at  his  destination  apparently  as  fresh  as 
when  he  started.  An  American  Baptist  mission- 
ary named  Goble  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
jin-riki-sha,  in  1869;  but  Takayama  Kosuka  of 
Tokio,  was  the  first  to  obtain  Government  per- 
mis.sion  to  run  the  new  vehicles,  early  in  the 
same  year,  and  another  Japanese  improved  the 
rude  original  by  supplying  springs  and  design- 
ing the  hood  or  calash  top,  adding  wheel-guards. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  lavish  decoration.  The 
change  from  the  kago,  or  palanquin,  was  easily 
made,  the  bearers  becoming  pullers.  At  present 
the  decoration  is  very  simple,  generally  confined 
to  the  family  crest  or  to  a  single  symbol.  The 
jin-riki-sha  has  been  introduced  into  several 
Asiatic  countries,  and  in  India  is  vulgarly  called 
'rickshaw,'  and  has  even  found  a  place  in  litera- 
ture. L'seful  applications  of  this  vehicle  have 
been  made  in  the  army. 

JIB.iSEX,  y^ra-shek,  Alois  (1851—).  A 
Bohemian  historical  novelist,  bom  at  Hronov. 
In  188S  he  became  professor  in  a  gymnasium  at 
Prague.  His  novels,  covering  Bohemian  history 
from  the  earliest  times,  include:  yecolnice,  on 
the  heathen  period;  a  trilogy  Mezi  proudy,  on 
the  tim«s  of  Huss;  and  Maryla  and  Vei  zich 
sluzhach,  dealing  with  the  period  after  Huss. 
His  collected  works,  including  several  dramas, 
were  published  at  Prague    (1899  sqq.). 

JTRE^EK,  ye'ra-chek,  Hermexegiu)  (1827 
—  ) .  A  Bohemian  writer  on  Slavic  law,  bom  at 
Hohenmauth,  in  Bohemia,  and  educated  at 
Prague.  He  became  an  official  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Education  when  he  was  twenty- 
seven.  His  earliest  literary  activity  was  in  the 
field  of  fiction,  and  he  published  a  collection 
of  tales,  yiorely.  in  1853.  His  writings  on  Slavic 
history,  law,  and  literature  include:  Ueber  Eigen- 
tumsverletzungen  und  deven  Rechtsfolgen  nach 
dem  altbohmischen  Recate  (1855);  Die  Echt- 
heit  der  Koniginhofer  Handschrift  ( 1862.  with 
his  brother  Josef)  ;  in  Bohemian,  a  work  on  Slavic 
law  up  to  the  thirteenth  century  (1863-73),  and 
a  collection  of  Slavic  folk  laws  (1880)  ;  Codex 
Juris  Bohemici  (1867-98)  ;  Antiquce  Boemkt  Top- 
ographia  Historica  (1892)  ;  and  Unser  Reich  vor 
2000  Jahren  (1893),  continued  by  r.iser  Reich 
zur  Zeit  der  Gehurt  Christi  ( 1896) . 

JTRECeK,  Josef  (1825-88).  A  Bohemian 
educator,  scholar,  and  critic,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  at  Hohenmauth,  and  educated  at 
Prague.  In  1871  he  was  made  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Hohenwart's  Cabinet,  from  which 
he  was  forced  by  German  opposition.  His  earlier 
literary  work  was  mainly  educational,  including 
the  valuable  manual  Anthologie  z  liieratury  deskd 
( 1858-61 ) .  Besides  his  work  in  Old  Czech  gram- 
mar, and  an  essay  written  together  with  his 
brother,  Hermenegild  Jirecek,  entitled  Die  Echt- 
heit  der  Koniginhofer  Handschrift  (1862),  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  his  valuable  reprints  from 
Bohemian  literature,  including  works  of  Koldin 
(1876)  and  Dalimil's  chronicles  (1878);  of  the 
two  histories  of  literature,  general  and  encyclopse- 
dic.  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Ruko- 
iinam    literatury    ieshi    (1874-75),    his 
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most  important  work,  and  the  other  dealing  with 
Bohemian  hymnology,  Dejiny  cirkevniho  bdsnictvi 
ceskeho  (1878)  ;  of  his  contributions  to  Slovnik 
naucny,  the  Bohemian  encyclopsBdia ;  and  of  his 
edition  of  the  collected  works  of  his  fatlier-in- 
law,  Paul  Safarik  ( q.v. ) .  Consult  Helf ert,  Jo- 
seph J  irecek   (Vienna,  1890). 

JIRECEK,  Josef  Konstantin  ( 1854— ) .  A 
Bohemian  writer  on  Slavic  history,  son  of  Josef 
Jirecek.  He  was  born  in  Vienna,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Prague;  was  appointed  docent  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Prague,  and  after 
traveling  in  the  south  Slavic  countries  was  made 
secretary  (1879)  and  chief  (1881)  of  the  Bul- 
garian Ministry  of  Education.  He  returned  to 
Prague  in  1884,  to  teach  universal  history  in 
the  Bohemian  University,  and  in  1893  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Slavic  history  at  Vienna. 
His  works,  mostly  on  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  in- 
clude: Gesohichte  der  Bulgaren  (1876;  also  in 
Czech  and  Russia.n)  ;  in  Bulgarian,  a  bibliography 
of  that  literature  (1872);  Die  Heerstrasse  von 
Belgrad  nach  Konstantinopel  (1877)  ;  Die  Han- 
delsstrassen  und  Bergwerke  von  Serbien  und 
Bosnien  im  Mittelalter  (1879);  and  Die  Ro- 
manen  in  den  St-iidten  Dalmatiens  lodhrend  des 
Mittelalters    (1901  sqq.). 

JIRON,  he-ron'.  A  town  of  the  Department  of 
Santander,  Colombia,  on  the  Rio  de  Oro,  six  miles 
southwest  of  Bucaramanga.  There  are  gold 
washings  in  the  river.  There  is  trade  in  tobacco, 
hats,  and  cattle.  It  was  founded  in  1631.°  Popu- 
lation estimated  at  10,000. 

JITOMIR,  zhe-to'mer.  A  city  of  Russia.  See 
Zhitomik. 

JIU  JUT  STJ.  A  form  of  wrestling  practiced 
in  Japan.     See  Wrestung. 

JIVARO,  zhe-va'ro.  An  important  confed- 
eracy or  group  of  tribes  apparently  constituting 
a  distinct  stock,  scattered  in  the  forests  along 
the  Maraiion  (Amazon),  chiefly  on  the  north 
or  Ecuador  side,  about  the  confluence  of  the 
Pastaza  and  Santiago.  They  are  a  vigorous, 
wild,  and  warlike  people,  but  at  the  same  time 
honorable  and  faithful,  and  were  never  subjugat- 
ed by  the  Incas  ( see  Quichua  ) ,  and  only  tem- 
porarily brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Span- 
iards, whom  they  expelled  in  a  general  revolt  in 
1599.  Their  general  appearance  indicates  muscu- 
lar strength  and  activity  and  quick  intelligence. 
They  live  in  well-built  wooden  houses,  with  plat- 
form beds  instead  of  hammocks;  cultivate  corn, 
beans,  and  bananas,  and  weave  cotton  cloth. 
They  use  the  blowgun,  bow,  lance,  and  shield, 
and  wear  their  hair  long  and  flowing,  with  head- 
dresses of  bright  feathers.  Their  ordinary  dress 
is  a  shirt  without  sleeves  and  a  pair  of  short 
trousers ;  bvit  in  war  they  are  stripped  and  paint- 
ed. They  are  noted  for  preserving  the  dried 
heads  of  enemies  slain  in  battle,  and  for  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  a  strong  emetic  every  morning  as 
a  preparation  for  the  day's  work.  They  have 
developed  a  system  of  signaling  by  means  of  large 
drums  kept  in  every  village,  by  which  the  ap- 
proach and  strength  of  an  enemy  can  be  made 
known,  or  the  warriors  called  to  battle. 

JO.  A  pathetic  character  in  Dickens's  Bleak 
House,  He  is  a  little  London  outcast,  who  is 
driven  from  one  place  to  another  and  at  last 
dies  of  want. 


JO'AB  (Heb.  Yoab,  Yahweh  is  father).  Son 
of  Zeruiah  and  nephew  of  King  David,  as  well 
as  commander  of  David's  army  (11.  Sam.  ii.  13; 
I.  Chron.  xi.  6).  He  performed  valuable  services 
for  David,  his  chief  achievements  being  the 
overthrow  of  the  army  of  Saul's  son,  Ishbosheth, 
led  by  Abner  (II.  Sam.  ii.  12-31);  his  wars 
against  the  Ammonites  (ib.  xi.,  xii.  26-31)  ;  and 
his  overthrow  of  the  conspiracy  of  Absalom  (ib. 
ch.  xviii. ) .  For  killing  Absalom  contrary  to  or- 
ders David  deposed  him  in  favor  of  Amasa  (ib., 
xix.  14),  and  soon  after  he  treacherously  slew  his 
rival  (ib.,  xx.  8-10) .  At  the  close  of  David's  life 
Joab  joined  Adonijah  in  his  attempt  to  secure 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  was  executed 
by  Solomon's  order  after  David's  death  (I.  Kings 
ii.  28-34). 

JOACHIM,  yo'a-Kem,  Joseph  (1831—).  A 
distinguished  Hungarian  violinist.  He  was  born 
at  Kittsee,  near  Pressburg,  Hungary,  of  Jewish 
parents.  His  father  was  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  but  discovered  his  son's  musical  pro- 
clivities, and  at  the  age  of  five  years  placed  him 
imder  Szervaczinsky,  the  celebrated  concertmeis- 
ter  of  Budapest.  After  two  years'  study  he 
made  his  first  public  appearance  playing  duets 
with  his  master,  after  which  he  studied  under 
Bohm  at  Vienna.  In  1841  he  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory  studying  counterpoint  under 
Hauptmann,  and  in  1843,  when  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  distinguished  himself  at  a  concert  of  Ma- 
dame Viardot-Garcia  in  Leipzig.  In  the  spring  of 
1844  he  visited  England,  where  he  was  enthusi- 
astically received,  returning  to  Leipzig  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  to  play  at  one  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  concerts.  Adopting  the  advice  of  his 
friends  David  and  Mendelssohn,  he  determined  to 
continue  his  studies  at  Leipzig.  He  made  visits 
to  England  at  intervals  until  18G2,  after  which 
his  appearance  in  London  became  an  annual 
event.  He  was  appointed  concertmeister  in  1849 
of  the  orchestra  at  Weimar  during  the  regime  of 
Liszt,  whose  views  were  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  his  own  ideals  that  a  disagreement  was  in- 
evitable. He  left  Weimar  in  1854  to  accept 
the  post  of  concert  conductor  and  solo  violin- 
ist at  the  Court  of  Hanover,  where  he  married 
Amalie  Weiss,  a  well-known  contralto  singer. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Hochschule 
fiir  ausiibende  Tonkunst.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  Hungarian  Concerto  in  D  minor.  His 
other  compositions  include  overtures  and  inci- 
dental music  to  various  plays;  several  marches 
and  trios;  ballads,  and  various  forms  of  chamber 
music.  His  most  salient  characteristics  as  a 
player  are  reflected  in  the  general  character  of  his 
written  work,  which  is  marked  by  sincerity, 
depth,  and  tenderness.  It  was  as  a  quartet 
player,  however,  that  his  intellectual  superiority 
over  contemporary  violinists  was  most  marked ; 
his  quartet  party  consisting  of  himself,  as  first 
violin;  De  Ahna,  second  violin;  Haiismann, 
'cello,  and  Wirth,  viola,  have  never  been  excelled. 
As  a  soloist  he  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  king 
of  violinists.  He  is  best  knoAvn  as  the  greatest 
master  of  style,  repose,  and  tone  of  his  day  and 
generation. 

JOACHIM  FREDERICK  (1546-1608).  A 
German  bishop  and  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  son 
of  the  Elector  John  George.  He  was  made  Bishop 
of  Brandenburg  and  Havclberg,  and  Archbishop 
of  Magdeburg.  In  1570  he  married,  and  so  for- 
feited   his    archiepiscopal    seat    in    the    German 
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Diet.  In  1598  he  sucoo<Mled  to  the  electorate,  and 
made  his  son.  Christian  William,  Bishop  of 
Magdeburg.  He  founded  the  Joaehimsthal  Gym- 
nasium of  lierlin. 

JOACHIM  (jo'i-kim)  OF  FLCRIS  (c.ll45- 
C.1202).  A  monk  of  the  twelfth  century,  rever- 
enced as  a  prophet  by  many  in  his  own  time,  and 
for  two  centuries  later.  He  was  bom  at  Celico 
near  Cosenza,  Calabria,  about  1145,  became  a 
Cistercian  monk,  and  in  1177  is  mentioned  as 
Abbot  of  Coraca.  After  some  years  he  re- 
signed and  betook  himself  to  the  wilderness  near 
Cosenza  for  study.  There  he  founded  a  mon- 
astery, San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  25  miles  east  of 
Cosenza,  and  a  new  Order  (Ordo  Florensis).  His 
Order  was  absorl)ed  by  the  Cistercians  in  1505. 
Joachim  divided  all '  time  into  three  dispen- 
sations: (1)  that  of  the  Father  from  the 
creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ;  (2)  Uiat  of 
the  Son,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  1260;  (3) 
that  of  the  Spirit,  from  1260  to  the  end.  His 
three  principal  writings  are:  Liher  Concordice 
Xovi  ac  Veteris  Te»tamenti  (printed  at  Venice, 
1519);  Psalterium  Decern  Chordarum  (1527); 
Expositio  Apocalypsis  ( 1527 ) .  Some  of  his  opin- 
ions were  condemned  by  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1215.  In  1254  a  Minorite,  Gherardino,  of  Borgo, 
San  Donnino.  who  considered  Joachim's  works  in- 
spired, brought  them  out  with  an  introduction,  in 
which  he  described  them  as  the  "Everlasting  Gos- 
pel" (Evangelium  <eteme) .  He  made  a  sen- 
sation, and  led  to  their  condemnation  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  on  31  propositions  taken  from  his 
introduction  and  the  writings  of  Joachim.  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  in  1255  examined  by  commission 
these  alleged  heretical  statements,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Gherardino  was  censured,  but  Joachim 
was  not.  Consult:  Dollinger,  Fables  Respecting 
the  Popes  of  the  Middle  Age»  (Eng.  trans.,  New 
York,  1872)  ;  Schneider,  Joachim  und  die  Apok- 
alifptiker  des  Mittelalters  (Dillingen,  1873)  ; 
Haupt,  Zur  Geschichte  des  Joachimismus  (Gto- 
tha,  1885). 

JOACHIM,  Ordeb  of  Sai^t.  A  secular  Order 
founded  in  1755  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld  and  other '  nobles,  and  originally  called 
the  Order  of  Jonathan.  The  device  of  the  Order 
was :  Deo,  Principi,  Legi.  Its  objects  were  benevo- 
lent. It  had  three  classes,  and  its  membership 
was  restricted  to  the  nobility.  The  Order  disap- 
peared about  1840. 

JOACHTMSTHAL,  yo^A-K^ms-tal'.  An  an- 
cient town  in  Bohemia.  Austria,  situated  in  the 
Erzgebirge  at  an  elevation  of  2365  feet,  12  miles 
north  of  Karlsbad  (Map:  Austria,  CI).  It  has 
a  fine  modem  church  and  a  sixteenth-centnrj" 
Ilathaus  with  a  library.  In  the  vicinity  lie  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of'  Freudenstein,  the  former 
seat  of  the  counts  of  Schlick.  In  ancient  tim«s 
Joaehimsthal  was  famous  for  its  silver-mines, 
and  the  Joachimsthaler.  coined  from  native  silver 
bv  the  counts  of  Schlick  after  1517,  had  a  very 
wide  circulation.  The  name  was  subsequently 
abbreviated  to  the  modern  German  thaler.  (S€« 
DoLl_\B.)  The  present  silver  output  is  little  more 
than  nominal.  Uranium,  bismuth,  and  nickel 
are  also  produced  in  small  quantities.  Among 
the  manufactures  are  gloves,  paper,  lace,  and 
tobacco  and  cigars.  Population,  in  1890,  7046; 
in  1900.  7378. 

JOAN,  j6-5n'  or  jon.  Pope.  The  name  of  a 
supposed    female   occupant   of   the   Papal   chair 


following  Leo  IV.  (died  855)  and  preceding  Bene* 
diet  III.  (died  858).  The  story  represenU  her 
as  bom  in  Germany  of  English  parentage.  As- 
suming the  dress  and  character  of  a  man,  she 
went  to  Athens,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  under 
the  name  of  Johannes  Anglicus  ('John  of  Eng- 
land') she  is  alleged  to  have  gained  distinction 
as  a  scholar,  entered  holy  orders,  and  risen 
through  various  gradations  to  the  Papal  sov- 
ereignty itself.  The  story  goes  on  that  she  was 
seized  with  the  pains  of  childbirth  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  public  procession  and  died  in  delivery. 
The  story  of  a  female  pope  is  told  by  a  French 
Dominican,  Steven  of  Bourbon  (died,  c.1261),  in 
his  work  upon  the  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  is  thought  to  have  copied  from  an  earlier 
Dominican,  John  of  Mailly.  A  third  Dominican, 
3ilartin  Polonus  or  Martin  of  Troppau  (died 
1273),  helped  to  spread  the  story.  Its  imhistoric 
character  was  first  shown  by  the  French  Calvin- 
ist  David  Blondel  { Eclaircissement  de  la  question 
si  une  femme  a  it6  assise  au  siege  papal  de 
Rome,  Amsterdam,  1647;  De  Joanna  Papissa, 
ib.,  1657),  and  is  now  universally  admitted.  Con- 
sult: Wensing,  Over  de  Pansin  Johanna  (The 
Hague,  1845)  ;  Dollinger,  Fables  Respecting  the 
Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Eng.  trans.,  New 
York,  1872)  ;  Rholdes,  Pope  Joan  (Eng.  trans., 
London,  1886). 

JOANES  VICENTE,  H6-a'n&s  v^than'tA 
(1523-79).  A  Spanish  religious  and  portrait 
painter,  whose  real  name  was  Vicente  Jcai? 
Macip,  founder  of  the  school  of  Valencia.  His 
early  masters  are  unknowTi,  but  the  resemblance 
of  his  paintings,  especially  the  "Holy  Families," 
to  Raphael's  shows  that  he  must  have  studied 
under  the  latter's  followers  at  Rome.  He  is 
called  by  his  countrymen  the  Spanish  Raphael. 
Nevertheless,  his  pictures  contain  elements  of 
indi^^duality,  his  types  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
being  essentially  Spanish  in  their  expression  of 
tenderness  and  of  ardent  mysticism,  typical  of 
his  own  sincere  piety.  Joanes  settled  at  Valen- 
cia, where  he  founded  an  important  school,  but 
was  also  employed  in  other  cities  of  Spain.  His 
chief  religious  paintings  are:  "The  Baptism  of 
Christ,"  "Conversion  of  Paul,"  and  "A  Holy 
Family,"  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia;  "A  Last 
Supper,"  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  Va- 
lencia; and  six  pictures  from  the  "Life  of  Saint 
Stephen,"  in  the  Prado  Museum.  He  also  painted 
some  excellent  portraits  in  a  style  resembling 
that  of  Bronzino,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
those  of  Luis  de  Castelvi,  in  the  Prado;  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  de  Villanueva  and  Juan  de  Ri- 
bera  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia. 

JOAN'NA,  Queen  of  Castile  (1479-1554).  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of 
Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile.  She  married 
Philip,  son  of  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  and  by  the 
death  of  her  brother  and  her  elder  sister  and  the 
latter's  infant  son,  she  became  heiress  to  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  On  the  death  of 
Isabella,  in  1504,  Joanna  and  Philip  became 
Queen  and  King  of  Castile.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband  (1506)  she  became  insane  and  passed 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  Castle  of  Tordesillas. 
Her  son  CTiarles  became  King  of  Spain  in  1516 
and  Holy  Roman  Emperor  as  Charles  V.  in  1519. 
Her  younger  son,  Ferdinand,  became  Roman  Em- 
peror in  1556. 
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JOANNA  I.    (c.1327-82).     Queen  of  Naples 
from   1343   to   1382,   and  Countess   of   Provence. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria, and  of  Marie  of  Valois,  and  became  Queen 
on   the    death    of    her    grandfather,    Robert    the 
Wise.     She  was  already  married  to  her  cousin 
Andrew,   brother   of   Louis   the   Great,    King   of 
Hungary.     This  marriage  had  been  made  when 
they  were  mere  children,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
rival  claims  to  the  throne  of  the  two  branches  of 
the   House   of   Anjou.      By   the   will   of   Robert, 
Joanna  was  proclaimed  his  heiress;  Andrew  was 
to  be  only  co-regent  and  Duke  of  Calabria.   More- 
over, Joanna  was   to  become   Queen  only  when 
twenty-five  years  of  age.     This  will  was  unsatis- 
factory to  all  parties.     Joanna  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing herself  crowned  at  once  by  the  authority  of 
the  Pope ;   by-  the  influence  of  Louis  the  Great, 
Andrew  was  also  crowned.     In   1345  the  latter 
was  murdered  by  conspirators,  who,  it  was  gen- 
erally believed,  were  instigated  by  Joanna.    Louis 
of  Hungary  declared  war  to  avenge  his  brother's 
murder.   In  1346  Joanna  married  Louis  of  Taran- 
to,  but  both  were  soon  driven  out  by  Louis  the 
Great,    who   captured    Naples    and    had    himself 
crowned  King.    He  was  soon  compelled  to  return 
home,  as  his  army  was  decimated  by  the  plague. 
In  the  meantime  Joanna  and  her  husband  had 
taken  refuge  with  the  Pope  at  Avignon.     They 
secured  money  by  selling  to  the  latter  Avignon, 
which  was  a  fief  held  by  Joanna.     They  returned 
to  Naples   and  drove  out  the  Hungarian  garri- 
sons.    Louis  the  Great  made  another  expedition 
in  which   he  was   at   first   successful.     Then   he 
niet  with  reverses  which  led  to  a  treaty  suspend- 
ing hostilities  on  condition  that  Joanna  should 
be  tried  for  the  murder  of  Andrew,  and  if  found 
guilty  should  forfeit  the  kingdom  to  Louis.     She 
was  adjudged   innocent,   in    1352,   by  the   Papal 
Court,    and    she    and    Louis    of    Taranto    were 
crowned.     The  latter  died  in   1362,  and  Joanna 
married,  about  a  year  later,  James  of  Aragon, 
titular  King  of  Majorca.     She  allowed  him  no 
share  in  the  government,  and  he  spent  his  life  in 
quest  of  adventure,  generally  outside  the  King- 
dom of  Naples.     After  he  died,  in  1375,  Joanna 
married  Otho  of  Brunswick,  a  condottiere,  who 
received  the  title  of  Prince  of  Taranto.     When 
Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  were  elected  to  the 
Papacy  by  the  rival  factions  of  cardinals   (1378) 
Joanna    favored    the    latter.      Urban    thereupon 
crowned    Charles    of    Durazzo    King   of    Naples, 
which   lie   claimed   to    control   as    a   Papal    fief. 
Charles,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Joanna,  had  been 
named  by  her  as  her  successor  before  her  last 
marriage.     Later  she  had  changed  her  will  and 
named  as  her  heir  Louis  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
Charles  V.,  King  of  France.     Charles  of  Durazzo, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Pope  and  of  Louis  the  Great, 
succeeded  in  capturing  Joanna  and  had  her  put 
to  death,  May  22,  1382.     She  had  three  children 
who  died  in  infancy.     Joanna  was  a  wise  ruler, 
capable,  and  generous.     Her  court  was  renowned 
for   its   magnificence.      Consult:    Battaglia,    Gio- 
vanna  prima,  regina  di  Napoli    (Padua,   1835)  ; 
Horvath,   Geschichte   Ungarns    (2d  ed.,   German 
trans.,  Budapest,  1876)  ;   Szalay,  Geschichte  Un- 
garns, vol.  ii.   (Budapest,  1869). 

JOANNA  II.  (1371-1435).  Queen  of  Naples 
from  1414  to  1435.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Charles  III.,  of  Durazzo,  and  was  the  successor 
of  her  brother  Ladislas.  Her  first  husband  was 
William  of  Austria,  her  second  Jacques  de  Bour- 


bon, Count  of  La  Marche.  She  was  of  a  very  dis- 
solute character,  and  her  government  was  dis- 
turbed by  constant  feuds  and  insurrections.  Her 
second  husband  at  one  time  imprisoned  her,  only 
to  be  himself  imprisoned  in  1416.  Louis  of 
Anjou  sought  to  deprive  Joanna  of  the  throne  of 
Naples,  but  she  called  to  her  aid  Alfonso  V.  of 
Aragon,  and  adopted  him.  Soon,  however,  she 
tired  of  Alfonso,  and  used  the  powerful  House  of 
Anjou  thereafter  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  claims 
of  Aragon. 

JOANNE,  zh6'an',  Paul  BifiNiGNE  (1847—). 
A  French  geographer,  born  in  Paris.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  lyceums  of  Saint-Louis  and  Louis- 
le-Grand,  but  after  entering  at  the  bar  he  left 
the  law  to  become  assistant  and  successor  to  his 
father,  who  was  editor  of  the  Guides  Joanne,  for 
the  Hachette  Library.  His  own  greatest  achieve- 
ment is  the  Dictionnaire  geographique  et  admin- 
istratif  de  la  France  et  de  ses  colonies,  which  be- 
gan to  be  published  in  1890. 

JOANNES,,  j6-an'nez.  Island  of.     See  Ma- 

EAJO. 

JOAN   (jo-an'  or  jon)   OF  ARC   (Fr.  Jeanne 
Dare),  The  Maid  of  Orleans    (1412-31).    She 
was  born  January  6,  1412,  in  the  village  of  Dom- 
remy,   near  Vaucouleurs,   France.      She   was  the 
daughter  of  well-to-do  peasants  and  was  taught 
the  duties  of  a  girl  in  her  station.    She  was  not  a 
shepherdess,    as    commonly    represented.     When 
about  thirteen  years  of  age  she  believed  that  she 
heard  an  angel's  voice,  saying:  "Jeanne,  be  good; 
go  to  cliurch  often ! "   Gradually  'the  voices'  talked 
to   her  more   frequently,   and   she  believed  them 
to  belong  to  Saint  Michael,  Saint  Catharine,  and 
Saint  Margaret.     Saint  Michael  gave  to  her  di- 
rections which  finally  became  very  definite.     He 
told  her  of  the  sad  state  of  France  and  of  her 
mission.     "Jeanne,  you  are  summoned  to  lead  a 
different  life  and  to  do  marvelous  things,  for  it 
is  you  whom  the  King  of  heaven  has  chosen  to 
restore   happiness   to    France   and    to   aid   King 
Charles.     Put  on  a  man's  clothes,  arm  yourself; 
you  shall  be  the  chief  in  war  and  all  shall  be 
done  according  to  your  advice."     For  four  years 
the  Voices'  continued  to  speak  to  Joan,  and  the 
condition   of   France    in    the   meanwhile    became 
more  and  more  desperate.    Henry  VI.  of  England 
had    been    crowned,    at    Paris,    King    of    France 
(1422).     The  regent,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  was 
victorious    almost    everywhere.      The    Dauphin, 
Charles  VII.,   weak   and  vacillating,   held   little 
territory  and  was  called  in  derision,  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Burgundians,  'the  King  of  Bourges.' 
Toward    the    close    of     1428    the    English    laid 
siege    to    Orleans,    and,    although    the    city    was 
well  garrisoned,   its  defenders   finally  lost  heart 
and  at  the  beginning  of   1429  the  place  seemed 
destined    soon    to    be    captured.      Joan's    'voices' 
had    become    more    distinct    and    more    impera- 
tive,   until    finally   she   obeyed,    and   sought   the 
French  commander  at  Vaucouleurs.      Her  story 
was    at    first    rejected    as    that    of    one    insane, 
but  she  succeeded  in  convincing  the  commander 
and  in  getting  an  escort  to  Charles  VII.,  to  whom 
she  rode  in  male  attire,  February,  1429.     By  his 
command  Joan  was  submitted  to  an  examination 
by  learned  theologians,  from  which  she  emerged 
triumphant.      Tlie    Dauphin    thereupon    resolved 
to  employ  her.     A  suit  of  armor  was  prepared 
for    her,    and    she    had    a    white    banner    made. 
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representing  Christ  holding  Ute  world.    This  she 
herself  carried  into  the  front  of  every  battle. 

In  April  preparations  were  being  made  to  8«id 
a  convoy  with  provisions  to  Orleans.  Joan 
led  the  troops,  and  on  April  29,  1429,  reached 
the  city,  still  closely  besieged  by  the  Eng- 
lish. From  May  4th  to  8th  she  made  success- 
ful sallies  upon'  the  English,  which  resulted  in 
their  being  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  From 
this  time  she  was  known  as  'the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans.' The  national  ardor  of  the  French  was 
rekindled  to  the  utmost  and  Joan  became  the 
dread  of  the  previously  triumphant  English.  By 
her  own  people  she  was  beloved  and  revered  as 
God's  agent ;  by  the  English  she  was  believed  to 
be  a  witch.  After  some  delays  she  persuaded  the 
Dauphin  to  allow  himself  to  be  conducted  to 
Rheims.  where  he  was  crowned,  July  17,  1429. 
After  this  she  is  said  to  have  wished  to  return 
home,  deeming  her  mission  accomplished;  but 
King  Charles  importuned  her  to  remain  with  the 
army,  to  which  she  consented.  As  a  special  favor 
to  her,  Domremy  and  a  neighboring  village  were 
exempted  from  all  taxation,  and  her  family  was 
ennobled  under  the  name  of  Du  Lys.  From  this 
time  her  fortune  changed,  and  she  failed  in  sev- 
eral undertakings,  notably  the  capture  of  Paris. 
The  popular  explanation  of  her  failure  was  that 
she  had  broken  her  sword.  It  was  one  which  she 
had  miraculously  discovered  at  Fi^bois.  One 
day,  the  story  goes,  she  struck  with  the  flat  of 
this  sword  some  common  women  whom  she  found 
in  the  camp.  The  sword  broke,  and  the  pieces 
could  not  be  welded  tc^ether.  Joan  took  part  in 
many  conflicts,  until,  on  May  24,  1430.  she  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  with  a  few  troops  into  Com- 
pi^gne,  which  Burgundian  forces  were  besieging. 
On  the  same  day,  in  a  sally  which  she  led  from 
the  town,  she  b«?ame  isolated  from  her  followers 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Burgundian  Duke, 
after  some  hesitation,  gave  her  up  to  the  English. 
She  was  taken  to  Rouen  and  confined  in  chains. 
She  was  urged  to  put  on  female  attire,  but  re- 
fused, alleging  both  that  she  was  forbidden  by  her 
•voices'  and  that  the  male  attire  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  her  from  the  brutal  as- 
saults of  her  jailers.  Wearing  men's  clothes  and 
cutting  off  her  hair  were  two  of  the  main  charges 
against  her  when  she  was  brought  before  the 
Inquisition.  .She  was  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  as  a  so^^ceress.  by  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
assisted  by  members  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
which  was' under  English  control,  and  a  specially 
del^rated  inquisitor.  The  trial  dragjred  on  for 
months  because  the  evidence  was  insufficient,  and 
Joan  faced  her  judges  boldly.  One  of  the  judges 
disguised  himself,  and  pretending  to  be  a  fellow- 
prisoner,  endeavored  to  worm  from  her  some 
important  confession,  but  in  vain.  She  was 
threatened  with  torture  to  no  effect.  Finally, 
on  twelve  charges  which  were  drawn  up  by  the 
judges,  she  was  condemned  to  be  burned  to  death, 
but  she  recanted  her  alleged  errors  and  expressed 
penitence.  Her  punishment  was  then  commuted 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  into  perpetual 
imprisonment.  The  English,  however,  felt  it 
necessary  to  have  Joan  put  to  death.  The  events 
of  the  next  few  days  are  obscure;  but  it  is  certain 
that  Joan  was  subjected  by  her  English  jailers 
to  treatment  which  broke  her  spirit,  and  that  in 
self-defense  she  again  put  on  the  male  attire 
which  she  had  abjured.  The  resumption  of  these 
garments  and  expressions  of  regret  for  her  re- 


cantation were  made  grounds  for  concluding  that 
she  had  relapsed.  She  was  condemned  and  burned 
at  the  stake.  May  30,  1431. 

After  the  execution  attempts  were  made  to 
blacken  her  character  in  the  popular  French 
opinion,  but  with  little  success.  Her  family,  by 
King  Charles's  influence,  obtained  in  1449  a  re- 
vision of  her  trial,  and  in  1456  she  was  formally 
pronounced  to  have  been  innocent. 

The  memory  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  during  the 
centuries  succeeding  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
never  probably  enjoyed  that  general  reverence 
among  the  French  people  which  her  services  to 
her  country  would  seem  to  have  merited.  Vol- 
taire's La  Pucelle  expresses  the  views  of  the 
eighteenth-century  philosophers  regarding  the 
Maid.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  her 
fame  underwent  rehabilitation.  In  1875  the  ques- 
tion of  her  canonization  came  up  before  the  Roman 
Curia,  and  in  1902  she  had  passed  through  the 
first  stage  of  the  process,  and  had  been  declared 
'venerable.'  In  literature  the  character  of  Joan 
of  Are  has  been  variously  treated.  Shakespeare'a 
Henry  YI.  reflects  the  contemporary  English 
opinion,  which  regarded  Joan  as  a  sorceress  in 
league  with  the  devil.  In  Schiller's  beautiful 
Jungfrau  ron  Orleans  she  is  depicted,  on  the 
contrary-,  as  a  virgin  mystic,  who,  in  fulfillment 
of  her  heaven-appointed  mission,  spurns  all  earth- 
ly love  and  dies  in  the  moment  of  victory  with 
the  banner  of  the  Christ  child  in  her  arms. 

Consult:  Quicherat,  Condamnation  et  r^abili- 
iation  de  Jeanne  Dare  (5  vols.,  Paris.  1841-49)  ; 
Wallon,  Jeanne  Dare  (Paris.  1875)  ;  ^Marin, 
Jeanne  Dare,  tacticien  et  strategiste  (4  vols., 
Paris,  1891 )  ;  Belon  and  Baline.  Jean  Brehel, 
grand  inquisiteur  de  France,  et  la  rehahilitation 
de  Jeanne  Dare  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1893)  ;  Oliphant, 
Jeanne  d'Arc  (Xew  York,  1896)  :  Petit  de  Julle- 
ville,  Joan  of  Are  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1901)  ; 
ilurray,  Jeanne  d'Arc  (New  York,  1902). 

JO'ASH,  or  JEHO'ASH  (Heb.  Teh6dsh). 
(1)  King  of  Judah.  son  of  Ahaziah  {c.836-796 
B.C.).  On  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  Athaliah,  his 
mother,  massacred  all  the  royal  children  except 
Joash,  an  infant  of  one  year,  who  was  saved  by 
his  aunt,  Jehosheba.  and  kept  in  hiding  by  her 
for  six  years,  during  which  time  Athaliah  gov- 
erned the  land  (II.  Kings  xi.  1-3).  In  the 
seventh  year  Joash,  by  the  help  of  Jehoiada,  the 
high  priest,  was  put  upon  the  throne  (II.  Kings 
xi.  4-16).  Joash  reigned  forty  years  (II.  Kings 
xii.  1).  We  know  but  little  of  his  long  reign. 
The  most  noteworthy  event  recorded  was  his 
conflict  with  Hazael,  King  of  Syria  (II.  Bangs 
xii.  18-19).  .loash  was  murdered  by  his  servants 
(II.  Kings  xii.  20-21)  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Amaziah.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
assassination  of  the  King  may  have  been  an  act 
of  private  vengeance  for  his  murder  of  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Jehoiada.  the  priest  (II.  Chron.  xxiv. 
21).  The  references  to  religious  conditions  under 
Joash  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  where  the  King 
is  represented  as  instituting  religious  reforms  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  and  reverting  to 
'idolatry'  subsequently,  are  believed  by  some  not 
to  rest  upon  genuine  tradition.  (2)  King  of 
Israel,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz  (c.797-783 
B.C.).  He  was  one  of  the  most  warlike  kings  of 
the  N'orth  (II.  Kings  xiii.  12.  25),  and  during 
his  reign  of  seventeen  years  (ib.  1)  he  brought 
the  Kingdom  of  Judah  to  a  position  of  vassala^je. 
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His  victory  over  Amaziah  was  followed  by  his 
breaking  down  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (ib.  xiv. 
9-14). 

JOB  (Heb.  lyyoh).  The  hero  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  which  stands  third  in  the  third  division  of 
the  Old  Testament,  known  as  Kethubim  or  Hagio- 
grapha — according  to  the  Jewisli  Canon.  The 
Book  of  Job  in  its  present  form  belongs  to  that 
division  of  ancient  Hebrew  literature  which  is 
commonly  designated  Wisdom  Literature,  and 
which,  including  such  books  as  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes,  is  didactic  in  purpose  and  concerned 
with  discussions  or  considerations  of  the  prob- 
lems of  life.  In  the  Book  of  Job  the  problem  is 
the  cause  of  suffering.  As  a  setting  for  the  phil- 
osophical discussions  on  this  problem,  the  fol- 
lowing situation  is  assumed.  A  pious  man  by 
the  name  of  Job,  whose  home  is  in  the  land  of  Uz 
and  who  is  blessed  with  wealth  and  children,  is 
put  to  a  severe  test  by  God  at  the  instance  of 
Satan,  who  raises  the  suspicion  that  Job's  piety 
is  connected  with  his  prosperity.  Job  is  deprived 
of  his  possessions  and  of  his  children,  but  re- 
mains pious  and  God-fearing.  Satan,  not  yet 
satisfied,  proposes  as  a  severer  test  striking  Job 
with  a  painful  and  loathsome  disease.  Job  en- 
dures in  silence  and  resignation,  resisting  the 
temptation  suggested  by  his  wife  to  'curse  God' 
and  make  an  end  of  his  sufferings.  Three  friends 
come  to  visit  him,  Eiliphaz  the  Temanite,  Bildad 
the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathite  (chap- 
ters i.-ii.,  containing  the  prologue,  told  merely  to 
put  the  situation  before  the  reader).  There  now 
begins  a  series  of  discourses  (chapters  iii.-xxxi.) 
between  Job  and  his  three  friends,  Job  bewailing 
his  sufferings  and  declaring  that  he  does  not 
merit  the  punishment  heaped  upon  him,  his 
friends  answering  in  turn  and  trying  to  prove, 
each  in  his  way,  that  suffering  is  due  to  guilt. 
There  are  three  cycles  of  speeches  and  replies, 
though  the  last  cycle  is  not  as  complete  as  the 
other  two.  Chapters  xxxii.-xxxvii.  introduce  a 
fourth  personage,  Elihu,  who  endeavors  to  con- 
vince Job  of  his  error  in  questioning  the  justice 
of  divine  government  (chapters  xxxviii.-xlii.  6). 
Yahweh  Himself  is  brought  in  as  the  speaker, 
rebuking  Job  for  his  presumption  in  attempting 
to  fathom  the  secrets  of  God,  and  demonstrating 
the  limitations  of  human  power.  Job  in  reply 
confesses  his  ignorance  and  his  error  in  giving 
utterance  to  -words  without  insight.  The  book 
closes  (chapter  xlii.  7-17)  with  an  epilogue  in 
which  the  three  friends  are  rebuked  by  Yahweh; 
they  are  ordered  to  bring  an  offering  of  seven 
bullocks  and  seven  rams  in  the  presence  of  Job, 
who  is  to  intercede  with  Yahweh  on  their  behalf. 
As  for  Job,  his  property  is  restored  to  him  and 
increased  twofold,  and  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters  are  born  to  him:  he  dies  happy  and 
full  of  years. 

There  are  two  features  of  the  book  that  strike 
one'  at  the  first  glance:  (1)  Tliat  the  story  of 
Job  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  problem 
that  forms  the  kernel  of  the  book;  (2)  that 
the  close  of  the  story,  in  which  Job  is  justified 
and  rcAvarded,  hardly  accords  with  the  light  in 
which  he  appears  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of 
the  problem.  It  appears  that  the  author  of  the 
book  has  used  a  popular  story  of  a  pious  man 
who  endured  severe  tests  and  was  finally  re- 
warded for  his  steadfastness  and  unswerving 
piety  as  a  medium  for  a  thorough  and  philo- 
sophical consideration  of  the  questions  whether 


the  suffering  that  man  endures  is  in  all  cases 
due  to  his  own  guilt,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
God,  the  author  of  everything,  acts  according 
to  recognized  standards  of  justice.  That  He  does 
is  the  ordinary  and  conventional  view  of  reli- 
gious people  represented  by  the  three  friends. 
Job,  acknowledged  to  be  a  good  and  pious  man, 
seems  to  prove  the  contrary;  and  the  arguments 
against  the  conventional  views  come,  therefore, 
v/ith  great  force  from  his  mouth.  Incidentally, 
a  second  question  is  raised  and  by  implication 
answered.  Is  the  popular  story  correct  in  as- 
suming that  a  pious  man  will  endure  suffering 
that  he  considers  unjust  in  silence  and  resigna- 
tion? The  discourse  of  Job.  in  which  he  curses 
the  day  of  his  birth  (chapter  iii.)  declares  that 
his  sufferings  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
possible  wrongs  that  he  may  have  committed 
(chapter  vi.),  takes  a  most  gloomy  view  of  hu- 
nmn  life  (chapter  vii.),  bitterly  accuses  God  of 
not  acting  fairly,  of  not  permitting  one  to  plead 
his  case  (chapter  ix.),  boldly  declaring  himself 
to  be  in  the  right,  and  that  no  one  can  answer 
the  arguments  he  presents  (chapter  xiii.),  im- 
plying that  God  persecutes  him  (xiii.  20-22; 
xvi.;  xix.  22),  declaring  that  the  wicked  flourish 
in  this  world  (chapter  xxi.) — such  utterances 
prove  that  the  good  man  of  the  story-books  has 
no  real   existence. 

There  can  indeed  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
original  character  of  the  Book  of  Job  was  skep- 
tical, precisely  as  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  (q.v.). 
We  may  suppose  that  the  book  consisted  of  two 
parts:  (a)  the  popular  story  used  as  a  kind  of 
text,  and  (b)  the  discussions  between  Job  and 
his  friends  furnishing  the  illustration  how  the 
real  Job  would  conduct  himself  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  course  of  the  argument 
justifying  the  attitude  of  Job  which  implies  that 
suffering  does  not  come  from  guilt,  that  the  inno- 
cent often  are  punished,  and  that  divine  govern- 
nient  is  not  based  on  justice.  The  Book  of  Job 
in  this  form,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  would  have 
bwn  offensive  to  religious  circles.  This  appears 
indeed  to  have  been  the  case;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  number  of  interpolations  were  made  in 
the  speeches  of  Job,  calculated  to  remove  their 
sting,  just  as  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  words 
and  phrases  are  added  here  and  there  which  give 
a  different  turn  to  the  thought.  That  the  entire 
book  was  not  rejected  was  due^  to  the  weight 
attached  to  the  speeches  of  the  three  friends. 
Here  were  three  men  noted  for  their  wisdom — 
friends,  moreover,  of  Job — who  all  agreed  that 
God  was  just  and  that  Job  was  wrong  in  ques- 
tioning the  divine  justice.  Three  against  one 
represents  a  powerful  majority.  Moreover,  their 
arguments  seemed  forcible.  Eliphaz  is  certainly 
right  in  declaring  (chapter  v.)  that  no  mortal  is 
righteous  before  God;  nor  can  any  one  gainsay 
Bildad  when  he  declares  (chapter  viii.)  that  we 
are  not  wiser  in  penetrating  the  divine  will  than 
our  ancestors  were;  and  Job  himself  declares  his 
acquiescence  in  Zophar's  panegyric  on  divine 
wisdom  (chapter  xi.),  which  is  so  far  superior 
to  human  knowledge  and  power.  It  might  easily 
seem,  therefore,  despite  the  cruel  charges  brought 
by  the  friends  against  Job  that  he  must  have 
committed  some  awful  crime,  that  Job's  charges 
against  God  were  not  justified,  and  merited  the 
rebuke  they  received  at  the  hands  of  his  friends. 
All,  thcTefore,  that  is  needed  to  make  the  Book  of 
Job  acceptable  and  teach  just  the  contrary  lesson 
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that  God  was  just  and  that  Job  deserved  Uie 
test,  -WAS  to  take  the  edge  off  of  some  of  Job'd 
utterances.  This  was  not  diflScult,  for  even  in  the 
boldest  passages  of  the  book  the  expression  is 
somewhat  veiled. 

It  niiLst  not  be  supposed  that  the  Book  of  Job 
as  we  have  it  was  produced  'at  one  sitting,'  as  it 
were;  it  is  a  growth,  and  the  very  popularity 
which  it  appears  to  have  enjoyed  was  a  factor  in 
accounting  for  modifications  to  which  it  was 
submitted.  The  intro<luction  of  Elihu  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  thesis  regarding  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  the  present  book.  There  is  no  reference  to 
Klihu  in  the  prologue.  His  speeches  are  not  es- 
sential either  to  the  story  or  to  the  moral  of  the 
book.  They  are  simply  a  reiteration  of  the  whole 
problem — the  reason  and  object  of  suffering,  the 
righteousness  of  God,  the  value  of  faith,  and  the 
beneficence  of  divine  government.  How  and  when 
the  speeches  of  Elihu  came  to  be  united  with  the 
Book  of  Job  are  questions  in  regard  to  which 
scholars  have  not  yet  reached  general  agreement. 
It  is  plausible  to  suppose  that  the  Book  of  Job 
found  imitators.  The  problem  was  attractive, 
and  other  writers  tried  their  hand  at  presenting 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  current  religious 
attitude.  The  speeches  of  Elihu  impress  one  in 
this  way  as  another  Book  of  Job  in  epitome. 
Lastly,  the  speeches  of  Yahweh  (chapters 
xxxviii.-xlii.  6),  forming  a  separate  part,  while 
they  do  not  offer  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
suffering,  still  reinforce  the  attitude  of  the  pious 
— that  man,  not  having  been  present  at  creation 
and  not  being  admitted  into  the  counsels  of  the 
Almighty,  dare  not  and  must  not  question  divine 
justice.  These  speeches  again  add  nothing  to  the 
situation  nor  to  the  moral ;  but  they  add  another 
witness  against  Job.  and  so  powerful  a  one  that 
Job  must  needs  confess  his  error.  In  a  way,  the 
introduction  of  Yahweh,  who  severely  reijukes 
Job,  contradicts  the  epilogue  in  which  Yahweh 
turns  with  favor  to  Job  and  rebukes  Job's  friends, 
although  the  latter  have  all  throughout  pleadel 
Yahweh's  cause.  If,  however,  we  omit  these 
speeches  and  the  discourses  of  Elihu  and  connect 
the  epilogues  directly  (a)  with  chapter  xxxi. 
40.  where  it  is  said  here  "end  the  words  of  Job," 
and  (b)  with  chapter  xxxii.  1,  where  we  are  told 
"the  three  men  ceased  answering  Job,  for  he  was 
justified  in  his  own  eyes,"  the  contradiction  is  at 
least  weakened.  It  is  not  implied  that  chapter 
xxxii.  1  was  once  immediately  followed  by  xlii. 
7,  but  only  that  a  form  of  the  Book  of  Job  existed 
in  which  Job's  arguments  were  justified,  and  that 
some  one  in  placing  the  conclusion  of  the  popular 
story  of  Job  at  the  end  of  the  disciission  between 
Job  and  his  friends,  felt  obliged  to  state  that 
God  approved  <rf  Job  and  rebuked  the  three 
friends. 

The  Book  of  Job,  in  its  present  form,  is  prob- 
ably post-exilic,  and  the  tendency  at  present 
among  scholars  is  to  bring  the  date  down  toward 
the  third  century  B.C.  Chte  reason  for  the  favor 
which  the  book  attained  in  pious  circles  was  the 
similarity  between  Job  and  Israel  which  natu- 
rally suggested  itself.  .Job's  sufferings  typified 
Israel's  fate.  His  resignation  in  the  popular 
story  served  as  an  example  to  the  post-exilic 
Jewish  community  to  endure  in  faith  and  pa- 
tience, while  the  justification  of  Job  by  Yahweh 
Himself  is  one  form  of  the  presentation  of  the 
problem,  and  his  restored  happiness  and  pros- 
perity were  interpreted  as  an  assurance  of  the 


glor}-  that  was  destined  to  be  again  Israel's 
lot. 

BiBUOGKAPUY.  Consult  the  Old  Testament 
introductions,  and  the  commentaries  of  Ewald, 
Delitzsch,  Dillmann,  Duhm,  Merx,  Hitzig,  David- 
son, Budde,  Siefried,  Zockler;  also  Budde,  Bet- 
tr^ge  zur  Kritik  des  Baches  Hiob  (Bonn,  1876). 
On  the  text  consult:  Bicknell,  "Kritische  Bear- 
beitung  des  Job- Dialogs,"  in  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fur 
die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes  (Vienna,  1892-93)  ; 
id.,  Das  Buck  Hiob  nach  Anleitung  der  fitropkik 
und  der  Septuaginta  (ib.,  1894).  On  the  growth 
and  purport,  consult:  Renan,  Le  Here  de  Job 
(Paris,  1859)  ;  Cheyne,  Job  and  Solomon  (Lon- 
don, 1887)  ;  Bradley,  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job 
(Oxford,  1887);  ^leinhold,  "Das  Problem  des 
Buches  Hiob,"  in  Yeiie  Jahrbucher  fur  deutsche 
Theologie  (Bonn,  1892)  ;  Lave,  Die  CompositioH 
des  Buches  Hiob  (1896)  ;  Green,  The  Argument 
of  the  Book  of  Job  Ufffolded  (New  York,  1873)  ; 
Fairbaim,  ""The  Problem  of  Job,"  in  The  City  of 
God  (London,  1886). 

JOBy  Testamext  of.  See  Apocrypha,  Old 
Testament. 

JOBB^-DUVAX,  zh6'bi'  du'val',  Abmasd 
Makie  Felix  (1821-89).  A  French  genre  paint- 
er, bom  at  CarhaLx.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dela- 
roche,  and  began  to  exhibit  in  1841.  He  belongs 
to  the  'Xeo-Greek'  school,  a  group  of  painters 
distinguished  by  excessive  refinement  of  execu- 
tion. His  works  include:  "Marguerite  dans  le 
jardin  de  Marthe"  (Marguerite  in  ^lartha's  Gar- 
den) (1845);  "L'Evanouissement  de  la  Vierge" 
(Fainting  Virgin)  (1849)  ;  and  "La  Moisson" 
(The  Harvest),  in  the  Mans  Museum.  He  also 
did  decorations  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Bor- 
deaiLX,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Lyons,  and  several 
of  the  Paris  churches. 

JOBEBT  DE  LAMBAULE,  zhd'bar'  de  lax- 
bal',  AxTOi:sE  Joseph  i  1799-1867).  A  French 
surgeon.  He  was  bom  at  Matignon,  studied 
medicine  at  Paris,  and  in  1830  became  surgeon 
at  the  Hospital  Saint-Louis.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1856.  Jobert  was 
a  brilliant  and  resourceful  operator,  best  known 
for  his  masterly  use  of  autoplastie,  the  repair 
of  diseased  parts  by  healthy  neighboring  tissue, 
and  especially  for  the  operation  which  he  styled 
elitroplastie,  an  autoplastic  cure  of  vaginal  fis- 
tula. He  wrote:  Traite  theorique  et  pratique 
des  maladies  chirurgicales  du  canal  intestinal 
(1829)  ;  Etudes  sur  le  systeme  nerveux  (1838)  ; 
a  Traite  de  chirurgie  plastique  (1849)  ;  and  De 
la  reunion  en  chirurgie  (1864). 

JOB'S  COMFORTEB.  A  popular  expression 
for  one  who,  like  Job's  friends,  while  pretending 
sympathy  in  times  of  distress,  presents  the  most 
hopeless  side  of  the  trouble  and  attributes  it 
to  the  sufferer's  shortcomings.  The  term  is  also 
used  of  boils,  which  formed  part  of  Job's  afflic- 
tions. 

JOB'SON',  Frederick  James  (1812-81).  A 
Wesleyan  clergyman.  He  was  bom  at  Norwich, 
Cheshire;  became  an  architect,  but  in  1834  a 
minister,  and  rose  to  great  eminence.  He  died  in 
London,  .January  4.  1881.  His  early  studies  are 
shown  in  his  Chapel  and  l^chool  Architecture 
(1850),  which  had  considerable  influence  in  im- 
proving such  structures  of  his  denomination. 
His  travels  in  a  representative  capacity  are  re- 
corded in  his  America  and  American  Methodism 
(1857),  and  Australia,  tcith  Notes  by  Way  of 
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Egypt,  Ceylon,  Bombay,  and  the  Holy  Land 
(1862).  Consult  his  life  by  Gregory  (London, 
1884). 

JOB'S  TEABS,  Coix  Lachryma-Jobi.  An  East 
Indian  cereal  of  stout  habit,  botanically  allied  to 
maize,  like  which  it  sometimes  reaches  a  height 
of  eight  feet.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  tear- 
like form  of  the  hard,  shining,  bluish-white 
seeds,  which  are  sometimes  made  into  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  rosaries,  and  are  also  used  for 
food  in  India,  where  it  is  somewhat  cultivated. 
It  has  become  naturalized  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, where  flour  is  occasionally  made  from  it.  It 
is  cultivated  as  a  curiosity  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere. 

JOB'S  WIFE,  Lamentation  of.  See  Apocry- 
pha, Old  Testament. 

JOCAS'TA.  In  Greek  legend,  the  mother  and 
wife  of  ffidipus  (q.v.). 

JOCELIN  DE  BRAKELOND,  joskin  de 
brak'lond.  An  English  monk  who  flourished  a.d. 
1200,  the  author  of  a  chronicle  of  Saint  Edmund's 
Abbey.  He  was  trained  as  a  novice  under  Sam- 
son of  Tottington,  in  1182  became  chaplain  to 
Samson,  was  elected  abbot  in  that  year,  and  was 
later  successively  guest-master  (1196-1200)  and 
almoner  (1212).  He  is  characterized  as  ex- 
tremely devout.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Saint 
Edmunds  from  1173  to  1202,  which  was  carefully 
edited  by  J.  G.  Rokewood  for  the  Camden  Society 
(London,  1840),  and  of  which  striking  use  has 
been  made  by  Carlyle  in  Past  and  Present  ( 1843 ; 
book  ii.,  "The  Ancient  Monk"). 

JOCHMXJS,  yoG''moos,  August  Giacomo, 
Baron  de  Cotignola  (1808-81).  A  German  soldier 
of  fortune,  born  at  Hamburg.  He  was  engaged  in 
business,  then  studied  military  science  in  Paris, 
and  in  1827  went  to  Greece,  where  he  served  under 
General  Church,  and  in  1832  became  Minister  of 
War.  But  the  National  Party  forced  him  to 
leave  three  years  afterwards;  he  went  from  Eng- 
land with  the  Foreign  Legion  to  Spain;  in  1838 
he  was  back  in  England,  and  Palmerston  sent 
him  to  Constantinople  to  plan  the  Syrian  cam- 
paign with  Ponsonby.  In  1840  he  went  to  Syria, 
was  promoted  to  division  commander  in  the 
Turkish  Army,  and  was  chief  of  staff  in  the  al- 
lied army  which  captured  Acre.  After  that  bat- 
tle he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish 
army  of  occupation,  and  later  Minister  of  War. 
He  returned  to  Germany  in  1848,  and  a  year 
later  was  appointed  by  the  Vicar  of  Germany, 
Archduke  John,  Imperial  Minister  of  the  Navy 
and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  post  which  he  held 
imtil  December,  1849,  when  he  retired.  He  was 
made  major-general  commanding  a  division  in  the 
Austrian  Army  in  1859,  but  did  no  further  fight- 
ing. He  wrote  Der  si/rische  Krieg  und  der  Ver- 
fall  des  Osmanenreichs  seit  JS'fO  (1856).  His 
collected  works,  edited  by  Thomas  (1883-84), 
contain  his  correspondence  with  Archduke  John 
of  Austria. 

JOCBISSE,  zh6'kris'.  A  character  in  French 
popular  comedy,  first  seen  toward  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  usually  represents 
a  stupid  countryman,  and  became  well  known 
in  the  eighteenth  century  throiigh  Dorvigny's 
Le  d6sespoir  de  Jocrisse.  The  name  is  popu- 
larly used  also  of  a  married  man  too  much  con- 
cerned with  domestic  matters. 


JODELLE,  zho'deF,  Etienne,  Sieur  de  Ly- 
modin  (1532-73).  A  French  dramatic  poet, 
painter,  sculptor,  _  engraver,  and  architect,  and 
member  of  the  Pleiade  (q.v.),  sometimes  called, 
though  with  insufficient  reason,  the  founder  of 
French  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  former  by  his 
Vleopdtre  captive  (1552)  and  Didon  se  sacrifiant 
(before  1558),  the  latter  by  Eugene.  In  a  sense 
these  were  the  first  'regular'  French  dramas, 
though  they  were  so  solely  through  imitation  of 
Latin  dramatists  in  work  that  appealed  only  to 
scholarly  imagination.  However  industriously 
imitated,  they  had  no  hold  on  the  popular  stage, 
which  till  the  time  of  Alexandre  Hardy  (q.v.) 
was  untouched  by  the  scholastic  spirit.  There  is 
a  modern  edition  of  Jodelle's  Works  by  Marty- 
Laveaux  (Paris,  1868-70).  Consult  Faguet,  La 
Iragedie  frangaise  au  XV I  erne  siecle  (Paris, 
1883). 

JODELN",  yo'deln  (dialectic  Ger.).  A  pecu- 
liar manner  of  singing  by  using  the  falsetto  voice 
in  harmonic  progressions,  with  sudden  and  un- 
expected changes  to  notes  of  the  chest  register. 
It  exists  chiefly  among  the  Tyrolese  and  the 
Swiss. 

JODHPTJR,  j6d-poor',  or  MAR'WAB,.  Tlie 
largest  of  the  native  Rajputana  States,  India 
(Map:  India,  B  3).  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bikanir  and  Jaipur,  on  the  oast  by  Jaipur 
and  Kishangarh,  on  the  south  by  Palanpur  and 
Sirohi,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Rann  of  Cutch. 
Area,  34,963  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Luni,  which  divides  the  State  into  unequal 
portions.  The  surface  is  that  of  an  undulating 
plain  rising  toward  the  east  in  the  Aravalli 
Mountains.  The  valley  of  the  river  and  the 
southeast  are  fertile,  and  cotton  and  w^heat  are 
largely  grown.  Iron,  zinc,  and  salt  are  the  chief 
minerals ;  marble  is  quarried  and  woolens  are 
manufactured.  Capital,  Jodhpur.  Population, 
in  1891,  2,521,700;  in  1901,  1,936,000. 

JODHPUR.  The  capital  of  the  native  Rajpu- 
tana State  of  Jodhpur,  or  jNIarwar,  India,  98 
miles  west  of  Ajmere,  Avith  which  it  is  connected 
by  rail  (Map:  India,  B  3).  It  is  situated  on 
the  south  slope  of  a  range  of  red  sandstone  hills, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  six  miles  in  circuit 
and  pierced  by  seven  gates.  It  is  dominated  by 
an  imposing  fortress  300  feet  high,  containing 
some  interesting  ancient  palaces  and  the  Maha- 
rajah's treasury.  Several  magnificent  tanks  sup- 
ply the  fortress  with  water  by  means  of  pipes, 
and  the  town  also  has  elaborately  constructed 
and  deep  wells,  richly  carved  temples  and  houses, 
hospitals,  a  college,  flour-mills,  a  wheat  market, 
a  steam  tramway,  and  public  gardens.  The  Dar- 
bar  High  School  occupies  the  Talati  Mai,  an  old 
palace.  The  palace  of  the  present  Maharajah  and 
his  predecessor  are  on  the  southeast ;  the  town  is 
electrically  lighted.  The  Jubilee  buildings,  the 
public  offices  of  the  British  Agent,  are  fine  modern 
buildings  in  the  native  style  of  architecture.  Jodh- 
pur has  well-established  banking  institutions  and 
is  a  flourishing  commercial  centre.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  hardware  and  ivory,  and  an  active 
trade  in  the  products  of  the  State.  The  Maha 
Mandir,  or  'great  temple.'  one-half  mile  to  the 
northeast,  occupies  a  wall-inclosed  suburb  of  800 
houses,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Jodhpur  was 
founded  in  1459,  the  prior  capital  having  been 
Mandor,  three  miles  north,  which  has  interesting 
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ruins  of  temples,  palaee!>,  and  tombs.  Population, 
in  1891,  61,850;  in  1901,  00,400. 

JODL,  yt/d'l,  Fbiedrich  (1849—).  A  Gi?rman 
philosopher,  born  and  educated  at  Munieh.  He  was 
docent  there  for  five  years,  professor  at  Prague 
in  the  German  university  from  1885  to  189G,  and 
then  took  a  chair  in  philosophy  at  Vienna. 
During  his  stay  in  Prague  Jodl  was  prominent 
in  the  work  of  the  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  things  German  in  Bohemia.  In  1890  he 
became  an  etiitor  of  the  International  Journal  of 
Ethics.  He  is  the  master  of  a  remarkably  clear 
style  and  wrote,  besides  several  monographs  on 
ethical  subjects:  Leben  und  Philosoj^ie  David 
Humes  ( 1872 ) ,  Kulturgeschich  tschreibung  ( 1878 ) , 
Geschichte  dcr  Ethik  in  dcr  neueren  Philosophie 
(1882-89),  iloral,  Reliftion  und  Schule  (1892), 
and  Lehrbuch  der  Psycholoyie   (1899). 

JCEL  (Heb.  Yoel,  Yahweh  is  God).  The  son 
of  Pethuel  and  second  (or,  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  order,  the  fourth)  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  Concerning  the  life  of  Joel  absolutely 
nothing  is  knonn,  except  the  fact,  gathered  from 
his  work,  that  he  prophesied  in  Judah.  The 
occasion  for  his  prophecy  was  a  destructive 
plague  of  locus-ts,  accompanied  by  a  severe 
drought.  The  prophecy  consists  of  two  parts: 
(1)  (i.  2-ii.  17)  A  vivid  description  of  the  de- 
vastation that  the  plague  is  causing  in  the 
land  and  a  call  for  repentance,  to  be  manifested 
by  fasting,  solemn  assemblies,  and  mourning; 
this  is  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  repent- 
ance will  bring  forgiveness  and  renewed  prosper- 
ity, and  will  keep  off  the  'day  of  Yahweh,'  which, 
however,  is  sure  to  come.  (2)  (ii.  18-iii.  21)  The 
statement,  evidently  following  repentance  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  that  the  plague  has  de- 
parted and  that  Yahweh  will  bless  the  land  with 
material  prosperity,  and  ultimately  with  a  gift 
of  prophecy  for  all  flesh.  A  description  follows 
of  the  day  when  Yahweh  will  gather  the  nations 
together  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (q.v.) 
and  judge  them  for  their  wrongs  against  Israel. 
There  are  two  different  problems  connected  with 
the  book :  namely,  the  meaning  of  the  locusts 
spoken  of  and  the  date  of  the  prophecy.  Some 
critics  take  the  locusts  allegorically.  as  a  figure 
for  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem :  others — and  this 
view  is  now  more  general — take  the  locusts  liter- 
ally, a  plague  of  locusts  being  no  unusual  thing 
for  Palestine.  The  date  must  be  fixed  entirely  by 
internal  evidence,  and  this  has  produced  two 
widely  different  views,  (a)  one  favoring  a  pre- 
exilic  state,  preferably  in  days  of  Joash,  (b) 
another  in  favor  of  a  post-exilic  date.  The 
main  criterion  is  the  list  of  nations  mentioned 
as  enemies  of  Judah — the  Phoenicians,  Philistines. 
Egjptians,  and  Edomites.  The  reference  to  the 
Greeks  (iii.  6)  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  Sj-rians.  Assyrians,  or  Chaldeans 
among  the  enemies,  are  potent  reasons  in  favor 
of  the  later  date,  after  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah.  The  trend 
of  opinion  is  now  quite  general  toward  this  date. 

Joel  is  full  of  lofty  imagery,  and  his  language 
is  pure  and  eloquent.  The  book  presents  many 
parallels  with  other  Old  Testament  books — e.g. 
Isaiah  (cf.  Joel  i.  15,  ii.  10.  iii.  10.  respectively, 
with  Isa.  xiii.  6.  10,  ii.  4),  Ezekiel  (cf.  Joel  ii. 
-28,  i.  15,  ii.  1,  2,  respectively,  with  Ezek.  xxxix. 
29.  XXX.  2,  3),  and  Amos  (cf.  Joel  iii.  16.  iii.  18, 
respectively,  with  Amos  i.  2,  ix.  13).    It  has  been 


attcnipud  to  settle  the  vexed  questioo  of  the  date 
by  means  of  these  parallels;  but  naturally  there 
is  great  dispute  as  to  which  prophet  is  borrow- 
ing. Consult:  Credner,  Der  Prophet  Joel  uber- 
setzt  und  erklart  (Halle,  1831);  WUnsche,  Die 
W eissagung  des  Propheten  Joel  Hberaetzt  und 
crkliirt  (Leipzig,  1872)  ;  Merx,  Die  Prophezeiung 
des  Joel  und  ihre  Ausleger  (Halle,  1879)  ;  and 
tile  authorities  referred  to  under  MuroB 
Pbophets. 
JOE  MILLEB'S   JESTS.     See  Mn.T.ra,  Jo- 

SEPU. 

JOE-PYE-WEED.  A  North  American  me- 
dicinal plant.     See  Elpatoeium. 

JOGUES,  zh6g,  Isaac  (1607-46).  A  Jesuit 
missionary  to  the  North  American  Indians,  bom 
in  France.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1624,  and  in  1636  was  ordained  and  sent  to  the 
Huron  mission,  then  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
which  the  Society  maintained  in  the  New  World. 
There  he  labored  until  1639,  when  he  was  chosen 
for  the  new  and  even  more  perilous  mission 
among  the  Tobacco  Nation.  Two  years  later  he 
made  the  long  and  arduous  journey  to  Sault 
Sainte  !Marie,  where  he  preached  to  an  assem- 
blage of  2000  Algonquins,  and  soon  after  his  re- 
turn he  set  out  for  Three  Rivers  to  procure  sup- 
plies for  the  Huron  mission.  As  he  was  cross- 
ing the  Lake  of  Saint  Peter  on  his  return  he 
and  his  companion,  Goupil,  were  captured  by  the 
Iroquois.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  Mo- 
hawk villages  and  fearfully  tortured.  Goupil 
was  finally  killed,  but  Jogues  was  kept  as  a 
slave.  His  pitiable  condition  excited  the  com- 
passion of  Dominie  Megapolensis  and  other 
Dutchmen  at  Rensselaerswyck,  who  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  smuggling  him  aboard  a  vessel,  which 
conveyed  him  down  to  New  Amsterdam,  where 
Director-General  Kieft  received  him  kindly  and 
sent  him  to  France.  The  story  of  his  sufferings 
had  preceded  him,  and  on  his  arrival  he  was  re- 
ceived as  a  hero;  even  the  Queen  showed  him 
marked  attention,  and  the  Pope  gave  him  a  special 
dispensation  which  enabled  him  to  say  mass  de- 
spite the  mutilated  condition  of  his  hands.  He 
soon  returned  to  Canada,  however,  and  two  years 
afterwards  again  went  to  the  Mohawk  villages; 
but  this  time  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Cana- 
dian Government  and  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
mission,  the  Mission  of  the  Martyrs.  Having 
accomplished  his  political  object,  which  was  to 
confirm  the  Mohawks  in  their  adhesion  to  a  re- 
cently signed  treaty  of  peace,  he  returned  to 
Quebec,  but  after  a  council  with  the  superiors 
of  his  Order  once  more  went  to  work  among  the 
ifohawks.  There  having  been  a  change  in  the 
feelings  of  the  Indians,  he  was  soon  subjected 
to  torture,  and  finally  one  night  as  he  entered 
a  lodge  to  which  he  had  been  invited  for  a  feast 
a  savage  sprang  from  the  darkness  and  struck 
him  dead.  The  place  of  his  martyrdom.  Osser- 
nencn.  near  Auriesville.  N.  Y.,  has  become  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  to  Roman  Catholics.  Consult: 
Parkman.  The  Jesuits  in  Xorth  America  (Boston, 
1864;  new  ed.,  1898);  Martin,  Father  Isaac 
Jogues  (Shea's  translation.  New  York.  1896)  : 
Camille  de  Rochemonteix.  Les  Jesuites  et  la  nou- 
velle  France  (Paris,  1895)  ;  and  Thwaites  (ed.). 
The  Jesuit  Relations  (73  vols.,  Cleveland,  1900- 
02). 

JOHAN'NA.  One  of  the  Comoro  Islands 
(q.v.). 
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JOHANNESBURG,  y6-han'nes-burg.  The 
largest  and  most  advanced  city  in  South  Africa, 
situated  in  the  Transvaal  Colony,  at  an  altitude 
of  5500  feet,  35  miles  south  of  Pretoria  (Map: 
Orange  River  Colony,  E  5 ) .  It  is  connected  vi'ith 
Pretoria,  Delagoa  Bay,  Cape  Town,  and  Port 
Elizabeth  by  rail,  and  is  a  modern  city,  inter- 
sected by  broad  thoroughfares  lined  with  fine 
buildings,  including  theatres,  clubs,  and  a  stock 
exchange;  it  is  electrically  lighted.  An  imposing 
fortress  erected  by  the  Boers,  but  now  dismantled, 
commands  the  town.  Johannesburg  was  founded 
in  188G,  and  grew  rapidly,  owing  to  its  location 
on  the  Witwatersrand  gold-fields,  one  of  the 
richest  gold-mining  districts  in  South  Africa.  It 
was  the  seat  of  the  Uitlander  disaffection  which 
led  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  (1899-1902). 
According  to  the  census  of  189G,  the  heterogene- 
ous population  of  99,800  included  but  8000  Boers, 
to  43,000  natives  and  34,000  British,  exclusive 
of  various  other  nationalities.  Johannesburg 
was  captured,  without  opposition,  by  the  British 
forces  under  Lord  Roberts  on  May  29,  1900.  A 
notable  feature  in  the  neighborhood  is  the  na- 
tional Boer  monument  commemorating  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  in  1880,  which  stands  on 
the  open  veldt  near  the  suburb  of  Krugersdorp. 

JOHANNESEN,  yo-han'ne-sen,  Edvard  Holm 
(1844—).  A  Norwegian  Arctic  explorer.  He 
circumnavigated  Nova  Zembla  in  1870,  and  in 
1878    discovered   Solitude   Island. 

JOHANNES  SECUNDUS,  j6-han'nez  se- 
kun^dus  (1511-36).  A  Latin  poet,  born  at  The 
Hague.  His  true  name  was  Jan  Nicolai  Eve- 
raerts.  He  studied  law  at  Bourges,  but  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  fine  arts,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  poetry.  He  traveled  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
became  secretary  to  Cardinal  Tavera,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  and  accompanied  Charles  V.  on  his 
expedition  to  Tunis.  His  poems  are  admired  for 
their  classical  purity,  delicate  sentiment,  and 
graceful  imagery,  and  have  been  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  The  best  known  among 
them  are  the  Basia  (1539).  A  complete  edition 
of  his  Opera  Poetica  was  published  by  his  broth- 
ers in  1541. 

JOHANNES  VON  DEWALL,  yS-hiin'nas 
f6n  da'val.  The  pseudonym  of  the  German  nov- 
elist August  Kiihne   (q.v.). 

JO'HANNEaJM(Neo-Lat.  nom.  sg.,  from  Lat. 
Johannes,  John ) .  The  former  picture-gallery  of 
Dresden,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  now 
containing  the  Historical  Museum  and  the  Col- 
lection of  Porcelains.  It  has  many  historic  relics 
of  princes  and  famous  men,  and  one  of  the  finest 
ceramic  collections  in  existence,  consisting  of 
over  19,000  specimens. 

JOHANNISBERG,  yd-hau'is-berK.  A  Prus- 
sian village  on  the  Rhine,  near  Wiesbaden.  It  is 
famous  for  its  carefully  cultivated  vineyards, 
which  produce  the  finest  brand  of  hock  wine.  The 
imposing  Schloss  Johannisberg  of  the  Metternich 
family,  340  feet  above  the  Rhine,  built  on  the  site 
of  an  eleventh-century  Benedictine  monastery, 
commands  a  magnificent  view.  In  the  village  are 
a  sanatorium  and  a  large  manufactory  of  print- 
ing-presses.   Population,  in  1900,  1427. 

JOHANNOT,  zM'&'nf,',  Ciiarlks  Henri  Al- 
fred (1800-37).  A  French  painter  and  engraver, 
born  at  Offenbach-on-the-Main.  He  was  the  son 
of  Francois  Johannot    (c.  1760- 1838),  the  intro- 


ducer of  lithography  into  France,  and  the  brother 
of  Tony  Johannot  ( q.v. ) .  He  was  the  pupil  of 
another  brother,  Charles  (1793-1825),  also  an 
engraver,  and  is  noted  for  his  plates  after  Schef- 
fer  and  Gerard.  Other  illustrations  by  him  are 
those  done,  with  Tony,  for  the  works  of  Byron, 
Cooiier,  and  Scott  (1827).  Among  his  pictures 
are:  "L'entree  de  Mile,  de  Montpensier  a  Or- 
leans, pendant  la  Fronde"  (1833),  and  "La  ba- 
taille  de  Brattelen"  (1837). 

JOHANNOT,.  Tony  (1803-52).  A  French 
painter  and  illustrator,  born  at  Offenbach-on-the- 
Main.  He  was  the  brother  of  Charles  and  Alfred 
Johannot,  and  assisted  the  latter  in  his  illustra- 
tions for  the  works  of  Byron,  Scott,  and  Cooper. 
His  most  important  engravings  were  done  for 
the  following  classics:  Le  diable  boiteux  of  Le 
Sage;  Don  Quixote;  Paul  et  Virginie  and  La 
chaumicre  (1838)  of  Saint-Pierre;  the  Confes- 
sions of  Rousseau;  the  Contes  (184G)  of  Nodier; 
and  Le  voyage  ou  il  vous  plaira  ( 1843) ,  by  Alfred 
de  Musset  and  P.  J.  Stahl.  His  fame  as  one 
of  the  first  of  illustrators  far  outweighs  his 
reputation  as  a  painter;  but  there  are  two  his- 
torical pictures  by  him  at  Versailles. 

JOHANNSDORF,  yo^h^ns-dorf,  Albrecht 
VON.  A  German  minnesinger  who  flourished  be- 
tween 1185  and  1209,  and  probably  took  part  in 
the  Crusade  of  1190.  His  love-songs  are  full 
of  natural  feeling,  mingled  with  a  current  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm.  Consult  Lachmann  and 
Haupt,  Des  Minnesangs  Friihling  (Leipzig, 
1888). 

JOHANNSON,  yo'hSn-son,  Karl  Ferdinand 
( 1860—  ) .  A  Swedish  philologist,  born  at  Mis- 
terhult,  and  educated  at  Upsala,  where  he  became 
docent  and  afterwards  professor  of  Sanskrit  and 
of  comparative  philology.  Besides  many  articles 
in  Bezzenhergers  Beitrage,  Kuhns  Zeitschrift, 
Indo-germanische  Forschungen,  and  Norddsk 
Tidskrift  for  Filologi,  he  wrote:  De  Derivatis 
Verbis  Contractis  Lingua;  Grcecce  Qucestiones 
(1886);  Ndgra  ord  om  dialekter,  Specielt  de 
Grekiska  (1888)  ;  and  Beitrdge  zur  griechischen 
Sprachkunde   (1890). 

JOHN  (OF.  Jan,  Jean,  Jehan,  Johan,  from 
Lat.  Johannes,  from  Gk.  'luivvT]^,  from  Heb. 
Yohdndn,  Yahweh  hath  been  gracious).  One  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
first  three  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  Avhich  bear 
his  name.  His  parents  were  Zebedee  and  Salome 
(Mark  i.  20;  xv.  40;  cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  56).  The 
mother  was  possibly  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus  (cf.  John  xix.  25  with  Mark  xv.  40). 
Zebedee  was  a  fisherman  of  Bethsaida,  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  of  some  means,  as  he  possessed 
boats  and  nets  and  had  hired  servants  (Mark 
i.  19,  20).  Salome  was  one  who  contributed  to 
Jesus'  support  during  His  ministry  (Mark  xv. 
41).  The  two  brothers,  James  and  John,  were 
thus  not  of  the  poorest  class,  yet  probably  re- 
ceived no  more  than  the  ordinary  education  of 
Jewish  children.  Engaged  in  the  fishing  trade, 
they  probably  knew  something  of  Greek,  as  well 
as  their  native  Aramaic  and  the  Old  Testament 
Hebrew.  When  John  the  Baptist  made  his  ap- 
pearance John  and  his  brother  went  down  from 
Galilee  to  hear  him,  and  attached  themselves  to. 
him  as  disciples  (John  i.  35  sqq.).  When  Jesus 
returned  from  His  temptation  in  the  desert,  John, 
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with  Andrew,  brother  of  Simon  Peter,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Baptist,  left  hiiu  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Jesus.  They  immediately  sought 
out  their  brothers  and  became  companions  of 
Jesus,  remaining  with  Him  during  His  early 
ministry  in  Judea  (John  i.-iv.  passim).  They  re- 
turned to  their  home  and  usual  occupation,  from 
which  Jesus  formally  summoned  them  when  He 
opened  His  ministry  in  Galilee  (Mark  i.  19, 
20).  Obeying  the  summons,  they  became  dis- 
ciples in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  remaining 
with  Jesus  to  the  end.  John,  James,  and 
Peter  were  the  three  disciples  with  whom  Jesus 
was  most  intimate.  With  Andrew  they  make  up 
the  group  of  four  which  heads  each  of  the  three 
lists  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (Mark  iii.  14-19; 
Matt.  X.  2-4;  Luke  vi.  13-16).  These  three  alone 
witnessed  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  the 
Transfiguration,  and  the  agony  in  Gethsemane 
(Mark  V.  37;  ix.  2;  xiv.  33,  and  parallels).  It 
was  John  whose  devotion  to  Jesus  was  so  zealous 
that  he  rebuked  one  who,  though  not  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesus'  disciples,  was  found  casting  out 
demons  in  His  name  (Mark  ix.  38  sqq.;  Luke  ix. 
49,  50) .  The  trait  of  character  thus  revealed  gives 
us  a  hint,  possibly,  of  the  reason  for  Jesus' 
designation  of  James  and  John  as  Boanerges 
(Sons  of  Thunder).  The  same  fiery  zeal  showed 
itself  in  the  desire  (Luke  ix.  54)  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  upon  the  Samaritans  who  did 
not  welcome  Jesus.  Near  the  close  of  Jesus' 
ministry  James  and  John,  prompted  by  their 
mother,  asked  to  be  given  the  seats  of  honor  in 
the  coming  Messianic  kingdom.  Jesus'  reply 
promised  them  only  the  cup  of  sacrificial  service 
as  their  future  portion  (Matt.  xx.  20  sqq.; 
Mark  x.  35  sqq. ) .  At  the  Last  Supper  John  had 
the  seat  nearest  the  Master,  and  to  him  Jesus 
indicated  privately  which  one  was  the  traitor 
(John  xiii.  23).  He  followed  Jesus  to  the  scene 
of  the  trial  (.John  xviii.  15),  and  as  he  stood 
near  the  cross  Jesus  committed  His  mother  to 
his  care  (John  xix.  25  sqq.).  He  lingered  long 
enough  to  see  the  piercing  of  Jesus'  side  (John 
xix.  35),  and  then  returned  to  the  city,  where 
he  appears  to  have  had  acquaintances  or  rela- 
tives (John  xviii.  15:  xix.  27).  At  the  news  of 
the  resurrection  he  visited  the  tomb  with  Peter, 
and  entering  in  and  observing  how  the  grave 
clothes  were  arranged,  'he  believed'  (John  xx. 
1-10).  A  few  days  later  he  returned  to  Galilee, 
where  on  a  certain  morning  he  and  other  dis- 
ciples had  a  vision  of  the  risen  Jesus  and  were 
given  anew  the  commission  to  carry  on  His  work 
(John  xxi.;  cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  16-20).  In  the  rec- 
ord of  the  early  Church  (in  Acts),  John  appears 
mainly  in  company  with  Peter,  who,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  speaker.  Though 
no  words  of  his  during  these  years  are  recorded, 
he  was  evidentlv  prominent  and  influential  (cf. 
Acts  iii.  1-4,  I'l;  iv.  13.  19;  viii.  14).  Paul 
speaks  of  him  (Gal.  ii.  9)  as  one  of  the  'pillars' 
of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  x\-. :  Gal.  ii. 
1-10),  with  James  (the  Just)  and  Peter,  gave 
Paul  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  recognized 
the  value  of  his  work  among  the  (Jentiles.  This 
was  about  a.d.  49-50.  about  twenty  years  after 
the  crucifixion.  Henceforth  the  New  Testament 
record  is  silent  as  to  John's  career.  Whether 
he  was  present  in  Jerusalem  at  Paul's  last  visit 
(Acts  xxi.  17)  is  unknown.  The  Apocalypse 
(see  Revelation)  ,  supposed  to  have  been  written 


by  him  (cf.  i.  1,  4,  9;  xxii.  8),  gives  us  no  cer- 
tain clew  as  to  its  date  or  his  circumstances  at 
the  time.  With  tlte  Gospel  (q.v.)  it  presupposes 
a  circle  of  hearers  among  whom  the  Apostle  was 
influential,  and  locates  them  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Apocalypse  itself  was  written  from  Patmos, 
where  the  writer  was  "on  account  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus."  Ancient 
tradition  has  interpreted  this  as  an  experience 
of  sufl'ering  due  to  persecution,  but  this  is  not 
certain.  To  fill  in  the  gap  between  the  state- 
ments in  Acts  and  Galatians,  and  the  conditions 
presupposed  in  the  (iospel.  Epistles,  and  Apoca- 
lypse, we  must  suppose  that  at  some  time  be- 
tween A.D.  50  and  70  John  left  Jerusalem  to  labor 
elsewhere,  and  finally,  probably  after  Paul's 
death,  came  to  the  Province  of  Asia,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  residing  chiefly 
at  Ephesus.  During  his  residence  in  Asia  he 
wrote  his  (Jospel,  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse, 
all  addressed  to  readers  belonging  to  the  same 
general  circle  of  churches.  John  is  said  by 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.,  III.,  xviii.,  xx.,  xxiii., 
partly  based  on  Irenaeus)  to  have  been  banished 
to  Patmos  by  Domitian  (a.d.  81-96),  then  to 
have  removed  to  Ephesus  by  permission  of  Xer^-a 
(96-98),  and  to  have  lived  on  imtil  some  time 
in  Trajan's  reign  (98-117).  At  Ephesus  he  was 
widely  known  and  loved.  Among  his  disciples 
was  Polycarp,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  who 
greatly  influenced  Irenseus  in  his  youth  (Iren. 
ad  Florinum,  in  Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  V.,  xx.). 
Here  he  also  had  to  oppose  the  heretical  teach- 
ings of  Cerinthus  (Iren.,  Contra  Hctres.,  III.,  iii. 
4).  The  presence  of  dangerous  heresy  led  him 
to  write  the  Gospel.  According  to  the  old  legend 
in  the  iluratorian  Canon,  he  did  this  in  con- 
junction with  fellow-disciples,  all  contributing 
of  their  reminiscences,  but  John  alone  doing  the 
writing.  In  extreme  old  age  his  oft-repeated 
exhortation  was,  "Little  children,  love  one  an- 
other" (so  Jerome,  Com.  in  Gal.,  vi.  10).  An- 
other story  is  told  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  of 
his  reclaiming  the  chief  of  a  robber  band  from 
his  evil  life.  According  to  Polycrates,  Bishop 
of  Ephesus  (c.190),  he  died  and  was  buried  at 
Ephesus.  Later  legend  aflimied  that  he  was  not 
really  dead,  but  that  the  earth  above  his  body 
rose  and  fell  with  his  breathing.  For  litera- 
ture, see  article  John,  Gospei,  of. 

JOHN  THE  Bapti.st.  The  forenmner  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  sources  on  which  we  depend  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  work  are: 
( 1 )  The  sections  of  the  Gospels  especially  devot- 
ed to  a  description  of  him  and  his  ministry.  Of 
these  the  accounts  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  relate 
chiefly  to  his  career  up  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
while  the  account  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  John's  relation  to  Jesus 
after  the  baptism  of  the  latter.  (2)  The  inci- 
dental notices  of  the  Baptist  in  the  (Gospels,  either 
by  the  Evangelists  themselves  or  in  their  reports 
of  Jesus'  words.  (3)  The  account  of  Josephus 
{Ant.,  XA'iii.  5,  2).  From  these  various  sources 
we  learn  that  John  the  Baptist  was  bom  about 
six  months  before  Jesus,  in  a  town  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judea.  The  name  of  the  town  is  not 
given.  The  parents  were  of  priestly  stock,  and 
full  of  anxious  thought  and  earnest  expectation 
concerning  the  future  of  Israel.  To  this  only 
child,  born  in  their  old  age  and  looked  upon  as 
a   gift   of   Jehovah,   they  gave   the   name   John 
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(Hebrew  Johanan,  'Jehovah  is  gracious').  Nat- 
urally, he  was  well  instructed  in  the  religious 
literature  of  Israel.  To  what  exent,  if  at  all, 
he  was  initiated  into  the  priestly  life  we  are  • 
not  told.  It  is  notewortliy  that  the  messengers 
sent  to  him  by  the  Jerusalem  authorities  were 
certain  priests  and  Levites,  as  though  these  were 
best  fitted  to  examine  him  (John  i.  19).  The 
greater  part  of  his  early  manhood  was  spent  in 
retirement,  in  the  quiet  of  the  wilderness.  But 
at  last,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prophets  of  old,  the 
'Word  of  the  Lord'  (Luke  iii.  2)  came  to  him, 
and  he  issued  from  his  retirement  with  a  message 
such  as  Israel  had  not  heard  for  centuries.  (For 
the  date,  see  New  Testament  Chronology.) 
The  scene  of  his  first  public  appearance  was  in 
the  Lower  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  wild  slopes  of 
Northeastern  Judea  (Matt.  iii.  1;  Mark  i.  4; 
Luke  iii.  3 ) .  Here,  clad  in  homely  garb,  eating 
the  simplest  diet,  he  began  his  public  ministry, 
crying,  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord"  (Mark 
1.2).  Hearers  soon  began  to  throng  about  him, 
the  whole  country  was  agitated,  and  even  from 
Galilee  the  crowds  gathered  to  hear  the  great 
preacher. 

The  message  of  the  preacher  was  not  a  honeyed 
one.  Like  the  prophets  of  old,  his  summons  was 
"Repent!"  Righteousness  was  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. For  it  was  a  time  of  crisis.  The  axe  was 
already  laid  to  the  tree;  the  chaff  of  the  thresh- 
ing-floor was  about  to  be  burned.  'The  Day  of 
Jehovah'  foretold  by  the  prophets  was  at  hand 
(Matt.  iii.  2,  7,  10;  Mark  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  3,  7-9). 
Nothing  but  a  thorough  repentance,  a  new  moral 
condition,  could  save  Israel  from  doom.  What 
made  this  message  so  startling  was  its  stern  ap- 
plication to  Israel,  the  chosen  people.  The  Mes- 
sianic age  was  not  painted  in  glowing  colors  as 
a  glorious  triumph  of  Israel  over  her  enemies. 
No  false  trust  in  the  boasted  descent  from  Abra- 
ham was  permitted  to  blind  the  eyes  or  dull  the 
conscience.  The  Messianic  age  was  to  be  ushered 
in  by  judgment — a  judgment  that  was  to  sift 
Israel  herself  first  of  all.  Only  a  new,  purified, 
righteous  Israel  could  hope  to  meet  and  greet 
that  age  with  confidence.  This  coming  dispensa- 
tion held  a  large  place  in  John's  thought.  To 
the  many  inquiries  as  to  who  he  claimed  to  be, 
his  reply  was:  "I  am  only  the  herald,  only  the 
voice  that  prepares  the  way;  the  greater  one  is 
to  follow;  one  for  whom  I  am  unworthy  even  to 
do  a  slave's  service"  (Matt.  iii.  11,  12;  Mark 
i.  7;  Luke  iii.  15-18).  And  it  was  doubtless  with 
reference  to  this  impending  age  that  John  in- 
stituted the  rite  of  baptism,  which  is  not  inaptly 
termed  'a  baptism  of  repentance  to  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.'  The  symbol  was  somewhat  com- 
mon in  Jewish  circles.  Ceremonial  lustrations 
with  water  were  frequently  practiced.  But  John's 
baptism  was  no  ordinary  lustration.  The  requi- 
site to  receiving  it  was  a  confession  of  sin,  and 
the  baptized  one  arose  from  the  water  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  Israel,  repentant,  hoping  for  for- 
giveness, and  thus  ready  to  meet  the  Messianic 
age,  which  to  such  would  be  an  age  of  blessing, 
not  of  judgment. 

The  multitudes  that  came  to  hear  the  Baptist 
were  of  two  opinions.  Some  refused  to  admit 
the  reality  of  his  mission,  and  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  lis  baptism.  Of  such  a  mind  were 
the  higher  classes.  The  humbler  classes,  on  the 
other  hand,  welcomed  him  as  a  true  prophet ;  and 
many  of  them,  even  those  most  despised  and  sin- 


ful, took  his  message  to  heart  and  were  bap- 
tized (Luke  vii.  29,  30,  33;  Matt.  xxi.  31,  32). 
P'or  months,  possibly  a  year,  John  continued  this 
■work,  not  always  in  the  same  place,  but  never 
far  from  the  Jordan.  He  organized  a  body  of 
disciples,  and  jjiescribed  for  tliem  certain  regu- 
lations touching  prayer  and  fasting  (Matt.  xi. 
1  sqq. ;  Luke  viii.  18  sqq.,  xi.  1;  v.  33;  Mark  ii. 
18  sqq.,  vi.  29).  In  the  course  of  his  ministry — 
under  what  circumstances  it  is  not  stated — he 
rebuked  Herod  Antipas,  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  and 
Perea,  for  his  adulterous  marriage  with  Herodias, 
the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip.  For  this  Herod, 
under  the  pretext  that  John's  large  following 
made  him  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare,  im- 
prisoned him.  During  his  captivity  his  dis- 
ciples had  free  access  to  him,  and  even  Herod 
delighted  to  hear  his  teachings.  Finally,  at  the 
definite  request  of  Herodias,  he  was  beheaded  at 
the  castle  of  Machaerus  (Mark  vi.  17-29;  Matt, 
xiv.  3-12;  Luke  ii.  19,  20;  cf.  the  account  of 
Josephus).  It  seems  likely  that  John's  disciples 
continued  their  organization  for  some  years  at 
least.  Twenty  or  more  years  later  Christians 
were  found  even  in  Asia  Minor  who  had  been 
baptized  according  to  John's  institution,  not  in 
the  more  specifically  Christian  way  (Acts  xviii. 
25;  xix.  3,  4).  In  otlior  words,  they  had  been 
baptized  simply  in  reference  to  repentance  from 
sin,  but  not  with  the  emphasis  on  the  Messianic 
era  as  already  ushered  in  and  partly  realized  in 
the  Messianic  work  of  Jesus  (cf.  Acts  i.  5; 
xi.  16). 

As  to  the  relation  of  John  to  Jesus,  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  was  any  intimate  acquaintance 
between  them  before  their  public  work  began 
(John  i.  31),  though  their  mothers  were  related 
(Luke  i.  36).  But  the  report  of  the  great  excite- 
ment in  the  Lower  Jordan  Valley  reached  Naza- 
reth, and  in  due  time  among  those  presenting 
themselves  for  baptism  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
The  work  of  John  had  summoned  Him  to  His 
life  work.  The  Baptist  discerned  that  there 
stood  before  him  no  ordinary  person,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  baptize  the  candidate;  but  yielded 
at  Jesus'  reasoning  that  "so  it  is  becoming  to  us 
to  fulfill  all  righteousness"  (Matt.  iii.  14,  15). 
Possibly  only  to  John  and  Jesus  was  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  with  the  Spirit  visible  (Mark  i.  10,  11; 
Matt.  iii.  16.  17;  Luke  iii.  21,  22;  cf.  John  i. 
32-34).  Though  thus  ushered  into  His  public 
ministry  by  John,  Jesus  seems  to  have  had  little 
converse  with  him  subsequently  (yet  cf.  John 
iii.  26).  Nevertheless,  Jesus  ever  recognized 
the  greatness  of  John's  work  and  character.  In 
his  opinion  John  was  no  'reed  shaken  with  the 
wind,'  but  a  prophet,  the  last  in  the  great  suc- 
cession. He  WIS  the  greatest  of  mortals  (ISIatt. 
xi.  7-15;  Luke  vii.  24-28;  xvi.  16).  He  came  in 
the  'way  of  righteousness'  (Matt.  xxi.  32),  and 
the  result  of  his  work  was  that  many  were  seek- 
ing to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  by  force 
(Matt.  xi.  32).  His  witness  was  a  witness  to  the 
truth,  for  he  was  a  'burning  and  shining  light' 
(John  V.  33-35).  More  than  all  this,  he  was  the 
one  definitely  predicted  in  Mai.  iii.  1  as  the 
Elias  who  was  to  come  (Mark  ix.  13;  Matt.  xvji. 
12).  These  statements  show  conclusively  that 
Jesus  recognized  in  John  His  forerunner,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  prepare  for  TTis  greater  ministry. 
Such  preparation  was  accomplished  in  two  ways. 
On  the  one  hand  the  general  awakening  of  the 
moral  sense  of  Israel  by  the  Baptist's  preaching 
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made  Jesus'  profouuder  and  higher  message 
more  readily  and  easily  apprehended.  Un  the 
other  hand,  the  definite  designation  of  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah — the  Lamb  who  takes  away  the 
world's  sin — to  a  few  choiee  spirits  among  his 
followers  led  these  to  Jesus  as  the  first  and  truest 
of  His  dist'iples  (John  i.  29  sqq.).  Notwithstand- 
ing Jesus'  testimony  to  John's  greatness  and 
reet)gnition  of  him  as  His  forerunner,  He  taught 
that  John's  conception  of  His  mission  was  not 
altogether  adequate.  The  ieast  in  the  kingdom' 
— i.e.  the  humblest  one  of  those  who  entered 
the  kingdom  along  the  lines  of  Jesus'  message 
of  the  Heavenly  Father  and  His  love — was  on  a 
higher  plane  than  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi. 
11;  Luke  vii.  28).  John's  prophetic  gift  and 
calling  did  not  made  him  infallible.  His  view 
of  the  Messianic  age  saw  it  mainly  as  one  of 
judgment,  sifting,  and  punishment.  Jesus,  with 
just  as  great  an  insistence  on  righteousness,  pro- 
claimed it  in  a  gospel  of  glad  tidings  as  an 
epoch  of  release  from  bondage,  an  era  of  comfort 
to  the  weary,  a  welcome  to  the  Father's  house. 
To  John  the  judgment  was  in  the  foreground,  to 
Jesus  it  was  still  in  the  distant  future.  John 
did  not  advance  beyond  the  old  doctrine;  Jesus 
fulfilled  this  and  opened  a  new  era  (Matt.  ix. 
11  17;  Mark  ii.  21,  22).  Jesus  trusted  the  spir- 
itual discernment  of  John  to  discover  these  truths 
when  He  sent  back  his  messengers  with  His 
reply  to  their  master  in  prison  (Matt.  xi.  1-6; 
Luke  xi.  18-23).  John  baptized  with  water  to 
repentance,  but  Jesus'  work  led  to  the  baptism 
with  the  Spirit  (Acts  i.  5;  xi.  16).  Consult  the 
various  lives  of  Christ,  and  Kohler,  Johannes 
der  Taufer  (Halle.  1884);  Reynolds,  John  the 
Baptist  (London,  1888). 

JOHN.  The  name  of  twenty-three  popes. 
— ToiiN  I..  Pope  523-52(;.  a  native  of  Tuscany. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  pontificate  except  his 
lieading  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Justin  II. 
at  Constantinople,  at  the  request  of  Theodoric, 
in  regard  to  the  execution  of  an  Imperial  edict 
against  the  Arians.  On  his  retnm  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  Theodoric.  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  mission,  and  died  in  captivity. — 
Joiix  II..  Pope  532-535.  A  Roman,  Mercurius  by 
name.  He  appealed  to  Athalaric,  King  of  the 
Goths,  for  aid  in  putting  down  simony,  which 
was  fearfully  prevalent.  His  letters  are  in 
Migne.  Patrologia  Latina,  Ixvi. — JoHX  III..  Pope 
560  573.— John  IV.,  Pope  640-642,  a  Dalmatian 
by  birth.  He  condemned  the  Monothelites,  and 
insisted  that  Honorius  I.  had  not  sanctioned 
their  doctrine. — John  V..  Pope  685-686.  a  Syrian, 
the  first  of  several  popes  of  Ijistem  birth,  who 
owed  their  election  to  the  influence  of  the  exarchs. 
He  had  been  sent  by  Pope  Agatho  as  his  legate 
to  the  sixth  general  council. — Joh:x  VI.,  Pope 
701-705.  a  Greek.  He  decided  the  prolonged  con- 
flict between  Saint  Wilfrid  of  York  and  the  See 
of  Canterbury  in  the  former's  favor.  His  letters 
are  in  iligne.  Patrologia  Latina,  Ixxxix. — JoHX 
VII..  Pope  705-707,  the  immediate  successor  of 
the  preceding.— JoHX  VIU..  Pope  872-882.  A 
Roman  by  birth  and  Archdeacon  of  Rome  before 
his  elevation.  He  supported  the  claim  of  Charles 
the  Bald  to  the  Empire  and  crowned  him  in  875; 
two  ^-ears  later  he  upheld  his  disputed  right  in  a 
great  synod  at  Ravenna.  The  incursions  of  the 
Saracens  in  Lower  Italy  gave  him  much  trouble, 
and  after  strenuously  opposing  any  compromise 


with  them,  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  exemption 
from  their  attacks  by  a  yearly  tribute.  He  made 
a  determined  attempt  to  reunite  the  Eastern 
Church  with  Rome,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
crafty  stubbornness  of  Photius  (q.v.).  His  nu- 
merous letters  are  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina, 
cxxvi.  Consult  for  the  Eastern  negotiations,  Her- 
genruther,  Photius,  Patriarch  von  Constantinopel 
^Regensburg,  1867). 

John  IX.,  Pope  898-900.  A  Benedictine,  the 
candidate  of  the  Frankish  party.  His  position 
amid  the  troubles  of  the  time  was  very  insecure, 
and,  though  a  ztalous  man,  he  accomplished  lit- 
tle except  the  rehabilitation  of  his  predecessor 
Formosus. — JoHX  X.,  Pope  914-928.  A  native  of 
Romagna,  he  became  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  in 
005,  and  was  raised  to  the  Papacy  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Theodora's  faction.  But  he  disappointed 
their  expectations  by  striving  to  render  his  tem- 
poral power  independent  of  any  party.  He  de- 
feated the  Saracens  in  person,  and  attempted  a 
rt-conciliation  with  the  Eastern  Church.  He  was 
imprisoned,  and  finally  murdered  by  Marozia, 
daughter  of  Theodora,  in  the  way  of  whose  am- 
bitious designs  he  stood.  His  letters  are  in 
Migne.  cxxxii. — JoHX  XL,  Pope  931-936,  the  son 
of  Marozia  by  her  first  husbiand,  Alberic.  She 
and  her  other  son,  Alberic  II.,  practically  ruled, 
leaving  none  but  purely  sacerdotal  fimctions  to 
the  Pope. — JoHX  XII.,  Pope  955-964,  the  son  of 
Alberic  II.,  elected  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His 
name  was  Octavian ;  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  adopting  a  new  name.  He  gained 
the  support  of  Otho  L,  whom  he  crowned  Em- 
peror in  962,  but  fell  out  with  him  afterwards, 
and,  in  consequence  of  many  grievous  accusations, 
was  threatened  with  deposition.  He  conquered 
his  opponents,  but  died  soon  afterwards. — Johx 
XIIL,  Pope  965-972.  He  was  Bishop  of  Xami 
before  his  choice  as  the  candidate  of  Otho  I.  for 
the  Papacy.  By  his  influence  with  the  Emperor, 
John  recovered  Ravenna  and  the  rest  of  the 
patrimonium  Petri.  He  crowned  Otho's  young 
son  as  associate  in  the  Empire,  and  aided  in  pro- 
curing for  him  the  hand  of  the  Greek  Princess 
Theophano.  His  letters  are  in  Migne,  Patrologia 
Latina,  cxxxv. — JoHX  XIV.,  Pope  983  984.  pre- 
viously Bishop  of  Pavia  and  Chancellor  of  Otho  II. 
\Mien  the  Emperor  died  and  his  wife,  Theophano, 
left  Rome,  John  was  helpless.  Boniface  VII., 
who  had  seized  the  Papacy  on  the  death  of  Otho 
I.,  and  had  then  fled  to  Constantinople  in  fear  of 
the  Counts  of  Tusculum,  now  returned  and  im- 
prisoned him  in  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  where 
he  was  done  to  death  four  months  later.  Consult 
Floss,  Die  Papsticahl  unter  die  Ottonen  (Frei- 
burg, 1858).  Another  John  is  included  in  some 
lists  of  the  popes  as  the  immediate  successor  of 
Boniface,  but  •ccording  to  modem  investigations 
he  has  no  claim  to  the  title.  His  inclusion  has 
introduced  a  confusion  into  the  numbering  of  the 
later  Johns. 

Jows  XV.,  Pope  985-996.  elevated  by  Crescen- 
tius  and  his  party,  and  completely  under  their 
influence.  After  his  death,  Otho  III.  caused  the 
election  of  his  own  kinsman  Bruno,  as  Gregory 
v.,  but  on  the  Emperor's  departure  he  was  driven 
out  by  Crescentius.  who  in  997  set  up  John 
Philagathus,  a  native  of  the  Greek  Province  of 
Calabria,  as  Joht?  XVI.  He  was  overthrown  by 
the  return  of  the  Emperor,  and  treated  with  a 
cruelty  which  he  did  not  long  survive. — JoHW 
X^^I.",  Pope  for  a  few  months  in  1903.— Johji 
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XVIII.,  1003-09.  He  affected  a  temporary  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  and 
left  the  name  of  a  learned  and  pious  man.  He  is 
said  to  have  retired  to  a  monastery  to  end  his  days, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  driven  out 
by  the  son  of  Crescentius. — John  XIX.,  Pope 
1024-33,  a  Roman  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of 
Tusculum.  He  succeeded  his  brother,  Benedict 
Vlll.  He  attempted  to  consolidate  the  renewed 
union  with  the  East  by  conceding  to  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  in  a  sense,  the  title 
of  Ecumenical;  but  the  feeling  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom was  so  strong  against  the  concession 
that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it,  and  the 
breach  became  wider  than  ever.  He  crowned  the 
Emperor  Conrad  II.  in  the  presence  of  the  Eng- 
lish King  Canute.  His  letters  are  in  Migne, 
Patrologia  Latina,  cxl. — John  XX.,  often  called 
John  XXI.,  Pope  1276-77,  a  Spaniard,  Peter  by 
name,  made  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Frascati  in  1273. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  especially  in 
philosophy  and  medicine.  He  left  some  treatises 
which  are  interesting  contributions  to  the  history 
of  mediaeval  medicine.  His  enemies  accused  him 
of  dealing  in  magic  arts,  and  considered  his  death 
by  the  fall  of  a  ceiling  as  a  judgment. 

John  XXII.,  Pope  1316-34,  Jacques  d'Euse,  a 
native  of  Cahors,  made  Bishop  of  l'>ejus  in  1300 
and  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Porto  in  1312.  He  was 
chosen  Pope  after  a  vacancy  of  two  years,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Avignon.  Attempting  to 
carry  out,  in  very  altered  circumstances,  the  vast 
and  comprehensive  policy  of  Gregory  VII.  and 
Innocent  III.,  he  interposed  in  the  contest  for 
the  Imperial  crown  between  Louis  of  Bavaria 
and  Frederick  of  Austria,  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
He  was  involved  in  several  other  controversies  of 
a  more  theological  nature;  that  on  the  poverty 
of  Christ,  which  sprang  up  among  the  Francis- 
cans (see  Fbaticella)  was  partly  connected  with 
support  given  by  the  recalcitrant  members  of  the 
order  to  Louis.  His  opinion  that  the  just  would 
not  be  admitted  to  the  beatific  vision  until  the 
general  resurrection  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
many  theologians,  and  he  retracted  it  before  his 
death.  He  endeavored  to  propagate  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  most  distant  lands,  and  to  promote 
a  crusade,  in  which  he  was  hindered  by  the  con- 
stantly divided  state  of  Christendom.  He  col- 
lected large  sums  for  the  treasury  of  the  Church, 
but  his  own  life'  was  simple  and  ascetic.  Con- 
sult :  Verlaque,  Jean  XXII.,  sa  vie  et  ses  ceuvres 
{Paris,  1883)  ;  Souchon,  Die  Papstvxthlen  von 
Bonifaz  VIII.  his  Urlan  VI.  (Brunswick,  1888)  ; 
Friedensburg,  Ludwig  der  Bayer  und  Friedrich 
von  Oesterreich  (Gottingen,  1877). — John 
XXIII.,  Pope  1410-15,  Baldassarre  Cossa,  of  a 
noble  Neapolitan  family.  He  was  made  cardinal 
in  1402.  He  took  a  prominent  paj-t  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pisa,  and  in  the  effort  to  terminate  the 
great  schism  by  the  elevation  of  Pietro  Philargi 
as  Alexander  V.  On  Alexander's  death  he  was 
chosen  by  the  same  dubious  authority.  He  called 
the  Council  of  Constance  (  q.v. ) ,  by  which  he  was 
deposed.  He  fled,  but  was  captured  and  impris- 
oned for  four  years,  until  he  was  released  by  the 
intervention  of  his  successor,  Martin  V.,  who 
made  him  dean  of  the  Sacred  College.  He  died 
and  was  buried  in  Florence. 

JOHN  I.,  Ztmisces  (925-976).  A  Byzantine 
Emperor,  969-976.  His  uncle,  Nicephorus  Phocas, 
who  had  mounted  the  throne  by  his  aid,  gave  him 
the  chief  military  command  in  the  Empire.     He 


ably  seconded  the  Emperor  in  his  victorious  cam- 
paigns against  the  Saracens.  John  learned,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  conspiracy  headed  by  an- 
other uncle  to  deprive  him  of  his  power;  so,  to 
prevent  his  own  downfall,  he  murdered  the  Em- 
peror, and  he  himself  mounted  the  throne.  Dur- 
ing his  reign  war  was  waged  successfully  against 
the  Russians,  Saracens,  and  Bulgarians.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  while  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  campaign  in  Syria. 

JOHN  II.,  CoMNENUS  (1088-1143).  A  By- 
zantine Emperor  called  'the  Good.'  He  succeeded 
his  father,  Alexius,  on  the  throne  in  1118.  He 
won  many  victories  in  his  wars  against  the 
Turks  in  Asia  and  against  the  Servians  and  the 
Hungarians  in  Europe,  but  his  administration 
was  weak,  and  his  whole  government  enfeebled 
by  corruption. 

JOHN  V.    Byzantine  emperor.    See  Pal^eolo- 

GUS. 

JOHN  VI.,  Byzantine  emperor.     See  Canta- 

CUZENUS. 

JOHN  VII.,  VIII.  Byzantine  emperors.  See 
Pal^£ologxjs. 

JOHN  I.  (1350-95).  King  of  Aragon  and  son 
of  Peter  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne 
in  1387.  He  maintained  a  school  of  troubadours 
at  his  Court. 

JOHN  (1513-71).  Margrave  of  Brandenburg- 
Kustrin,  second  son  of  the  Elector  Joachim  I. 
of  Brandenburg.  He  was  better  known  as  Hans 
of  Kilstrin,  from  one  of  the  possessions  which 
he  secured  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1535. 
In  1537  he  introduced  the  Protestant  religion 
into  his  dominions,  and  the  next  year  joined  the 
Schmalkaldic  League,  thougli  with  the  express 
stipulation  that  it  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  religious  belief  and  not  for  political 
reasons.  Consequently,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Schmalkaldic  War  he  joined  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  and  took  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of 
Miihlberg,  where  the  Imperial  forces  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Protestant  princes 
(1547).  At  length  realizing  the  mistake  he  had 
made,  he  went  over  to  the  Elector  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  and  exerted  himself  on  the  Protestant 
side  during  the  treaty-making  at  Passau  (1552). 
Internal  peace  once  more  restored  to  Germany,  he 
accompanied  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  his 
French  campaign,  and  took  part  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful siege  of  Metz.  His  chief  title  to  fame,  how- 
ever rests  in  the  ability  with  which  he  governed 
his  lands.  He  restrained  the  nobility,  cleared 
the  country  of  highway  robbers,  extended  its 
frontiers,  and  encouraged  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  industries. 

JOHN  I.  (1358-90).  King  of  Castile  from 
1379  to  1390.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Henry  II.  To  defeat  the 
schemes  of  John  of  Gaunt  (q.v.),  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, who  had  assumed  the  tjtle  of  King  of 
Castile,  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  he  at- 
tacked Portugal.  Ferdinand  submitted  in  1382, 
and  made  peace  by  giving  his  daughter  Beatrice, 
the  heiress  of  Portugal,  to  John.  On  Ferdinand's 
death  John  again  made  war  upon  Portugal  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  Beatrice,  and  later 
fought  against  John  I.,  who  had  been  elected 
King  of  that  country,  but  failed  the  first  time 
on  account  of  a  pestilence,  and  the  second  time 
was  defeated  at  Aljubarotta,  in  1385. 
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JOHN   (C.1107-121U).     King  of  England  from 
1)99    to    1216.      He    was    the   youngest    son   of 
Henry   II.  by  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  and 
was  born  pri>bablv  on   Dec-ember  24,   1167.     His 
father  called  him'Laokhmd'  early,  probably,  be- 
cause Henry  had  divided  his  dominions  among 
his  elder  sons,  and  thus  left  John  without  a  por- 
tion.    John  was  appointed  in  a  council,  held  at 
Oxford  in  1177,  King  of  Ireland,  and  in  April, 
1185,  he  went  over  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, but  ruled  so  badly  that  he  was  recalled  the 
following    September.      John    united    with    his 
brothers  in  their  repeated  rebellions  against  their 
father,   and   it   was   the   sudden   communication 
of   the   ncAvs   of   his   having  joined   his  brother 
Richard's    uprising    that    caused    the    death    of 
Henry.    When  Richard  I.  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
he  conferred  upon  his  young  brother  earldoms 
which  amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  King- 
dom.   This  did  not,  however,  prevent  John  from 
endeavoring  to  seize  the  crown  during  Richard's 
captivity.     John  was,  nevertheless,  pardoned  on 
Richard's   return   and   treated   with   great  clem- 
ency, and  is  said  to  have  been  designated  by  his 
brother  on  his  deathbed  as  his  successor.     John 
hastened,  at  his  brother's  death,  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  Continental  barons,  and  then  re- 
turned to  England,  being  crowned  at  Westmin- 
ster May  27,   1199.     Arthur    (q.v.),  the  son  of 
his    elder   brother    Geoflfrey,    was,    according    to 
modem  laws  of  heredity,  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
crown,  but  at  this  time  the  rules  of  succession 
to  the  cro\\ii  were  still   imperfect.     The  claims 
of  Arthur  were  supported  by  the  King  of  France, 
but  John  bought  off  the  latter's   influence.     In 
1200  he  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife, 
Avice    of    Gloucester,    and    married    Isabella    of 
AngoulOme.  who  was  betrothed  to  Hugh  le  Brun, 
son  of  Hugh,  Count  of  La  ilarche,  one  of  his  vas- 
sals.    In  revenge  Le  Brun  stirred  up  the  nobles 
of  Poitou  against  him,  and  embraced  the  cause  of 
joung  Arthur.    In  the  war  which  ensued,  Arthur, 
who  was  again  assisted  by  France,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Rouen, 
where,    according   to    tradition,   he    was    put    to 
death.     As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  English  mon- 
arch lost  to  Philip  Augustus  of  France  Normandy. 
Touraine,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Poitou.     In   1207 
John  quarreled  with  the  Pope  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and.  as  a  result,  the  Kingdom  was  placed  under 
an  interdict  in  1208;  John  in  return  confiscated 
the  property  of  the  clergy  who  obeyed  the  inter- 
dict, and  banished  the  bishops.     He  also  com- 
pelled   William,    King    of    Scotland,    who    had 
joined  his  enemies,  to  do  him  homage    (1209), 
put  down  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  (1210),  and  sub- 
dued Llewelyn,  the  independent  Prince  of  Wales 
(1211).     The   Pope,   in   1212,   solemnly   deposed 
John,  and   absolved  his  subjects   from  their  al- 
legiance, and  commissioned   Philip   Augustus  of 
France  to  execute  his  sentence.     John,  denounced 
by  the  Church,  and  hated   for  his   cruelty  and 
tyranny  by  his  subjects,  found  his  position  un- 
tenable, and  was  compelled,   in   1213,  to  make 
abject  submission  to  Rome,  and  to  hold  his  king- 
dom as  a  fief  of  the  Papacy.     Philip  Augustus, 
nevertheless,   proceeded   with   his   scheme  of  in- 
vasion, though  no  longer  approved  by  Rome;  but 
the  French  fleet  was  totally  defeated  in  the  har- 
bor   of    Damme.      Subsequent    events,    however, 
proved    more    favorable    to    France,    and    John's 
strength  was  crushed  in  1214  by  the  defeat  at 
Vol.  X.— 29. 


Bouvines  (q.v.).  At  length  the  English  barons 
saw  the  opportunity  to  end  the  tyranny  of  John ; 
U>ey  drew  up  a  petition  demanding  the  redress  of 
abuses  in  the  government  and  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  issuance  of  a  charter  of  liber- 
ties modeled  on  that  of  Henry  I.  This  was  re- 
jected by  the  Kbig,  and  became  the  signal  for 
war.  The  army  of  the  barons  assembled  at  Stam- 
ford and  marched  to  London ;  they  met  the  King 
at  Riuinymede,  and  on  June  15,  1215,  was  signed 
the  great  charter.  Magna  Charta  (q.v.),  the 
basis  of  the  English  Constitution.  The  P<^)e 
soon  after  annulled  the  charter,  and  the  war 
broke  out  again.  The  barons  now  called  over 
the  Dauphin  of  France  to  be  their  leader,  and 
Ix)uis  landed  near  Sandwich,  May  21,  1216.  In 
crossing  the  Welland  John  lost  his  regalia  and 
treasures  and  part  of  his  baggage  and  army.  He 
was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Newark  Castle  October 
19,  1216.  Consult:  Norgate,  England  Under  the 
Angevin  Kitigs  (London,  1887)  ;  Stubbs,  Consti- 
tutional History  of  England,  vol.  i.  (6th  ed., 
Oxford,  1897)  ;  Pauli.  Geschichte  ton  England, 
vol  iii.  (Hamburg,  1853)  ;  Norgate,  John  Lack- 
land (New  York,  1902). 

JOHN  H.  (1319-64).  King  of  France  from 
1350  to  1364,  surnamed  the  GwA.  He  succeeded 
his  father.  Philip  VI.  of  Valois,  in  1350,  and 
commenced  his  reign  by  acts  of  despotism  and 
cruelty.  The  English,  in  1356,  invaded  France, 
and  John  was  defeated  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  at  Poitiers  (q.v.).  He  was  carried  to 
Bordeaux  and  then  to  London,  where  he  was 
a  prisoner  until  October  25.  1360.  His  ran- 
som was  fixed  by  a  treaty  with  Edward  III.  at 
Bretigny  (q.v.).  In  1363  he  gave  to  his  son 
Philip  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  was  des- 
tined to  become  a  danger  to  France.  His  son, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  in  London  as 
a  hostage  for  the  payment  of  John's  ransom, 
escaped  in  violation  of  his  parole,  and  thereupon 
John  volimtarily  returned  in  1364  as  a  prisoner 
to  London,  where  he  suddenly  died.  Consult 
Cosneau,  Les  grandes  traites  de  la  guerre  de  cent 
ans  (Paris,  1889). 

JOHN  m.,  Vatatzes  (1193-1254).  An  Em- 
peror of  Nicaea,  known  as  "Ducas.'  His  skill  as 
a  soldier  led  to  his  being  chosen  to  succeed  Theo- 
dore I.  in  1222.  He  was  a  very  successful  gen- 
eral and  an  able  administrator. 

JOHN  rV.,  Lascaris.  An  Emperor  of  Nicsea. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Theodore  II.,  in  1258, 
when  he  was  scarcely  ten  years  old.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  was  deposed  and  blinded  by 
Michael  Palaeologus. 

JOHN  n.,  Casimir  (1609-72).  King  of  Po- 
land from  1648  to  1668.  He  was  the  young- 
est son  of  Sigismund  III.,  and  on  his  father's 
death  in  1632  became  lord  of  an  extensive 
appanage  in  Poland.  In  1640,  however,  he  en 
tcred  the  Jesuit  Order  at  Rome  and  was  made  a 
cardinal  by  Pope  Innocent  X.  Returning  to  Po- 
land, he  was  elected  to  succeed  his  brother, 
Ladislas  IV.,  as  King  in  1648,  and  married  his 
widow.  Maria  Luisa  Gonzaga,  receiving  from  the 
Pope  absolution  from  his  vows.  The  first  part  of 
his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Cos- 
sacks under  Chmielnicki. '  In  1655  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden  made  war  upon  Poland,  and  in  1656  was 
joined  by  Frederick  William.  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg. In  1657  the  Elector  went  over  to  the  side 
of  Poland,  which  in  return  formally  renounced 
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its  suzerainty  over  East  Prussia.  Peace  was 
made  with  Sweden  at  Oliva  in  1660.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Andrussovo  (1667)  the  Polish  King 
ceded  White  and  Red  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  east 
of  the  Dnieper  to  Russia.  Broken  by  misfortune, 
John  abdicated  at  the  Diet  of  Warsaw,  September 
16,  1668,  and  retired  to  France.  He  died  at 
Nevers,  December  12,  1672.    See  Poland. 

JOHN  III.,  SoBiESKi  ( 1624-96) .  King  of  Po- 
land from  1674  to  1696,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
warriors  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Olesko,  Galicia,  June  2,  1624,  and  was 
educated  with  great  care,  together  with  his 
brother  Mark,  by  his  father,  James  Sobieski, 
Castellan  of  Cracow,  a  man  distinguished  in  the 
civil  and  military  life  of  Poland.  The  brothers 
traveled  in  France,  England,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
until  their  father's  death  recalled  them  home  in 
1648.  Poland  was  then  on  the  decline  and  in- 
volved in  constant  wars  with  Sweden,  Branden- 
burg, Russia,  the  Tatars,  the  Turks,  and  the 
Cossacks.  The  Sobieskis,  as  became  their  rank 
and  training,  entered  the  military  service.  Mark 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Cossacks;  John  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valor,  and  became  the 
most  efficient  Polish  leader  of  his  time.  He  be- 
came grand  marshal  in  1665,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Polish  forces  and  Waywode  of  Cra- 
cow in  1667.  On  November  11,  1673,  he  defeated 
the  Turks  in  the  great  battle  of  Khotin  in  Bes- 
sarabia. After  the  death  of  King  Michael  Wis- 
niowiecki(1673)he  was  unanimously  elected  King 
of  Poland  (May  21,  1674).  He  turned  from  the 
French  alliance,  which  seemed  cemented  by  his 
election,  to  that  of  Austria  because  of  a  pique  on 
the  part  of  his  wife,  and  when  the  Turks  besieged 
Vienna  in  1683  John  hastened  to  its  relief  with 
20,000  Polish  troops.  Near  Vienna  he  was  joined 
by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  Imperial  troops, 
and  on  September  12th  the  combined  army  of  70,- 
000  assailed  the  Turkish  forces  under  Kara  Mus- 
tapha  in  their  camp  around  Vienna.  The  enemy, 
whose  numbers  are  estimated  at  275,000  men, 
were  overwhelmingly  defeated  and  driven  back 
to  the  Raab.  Sobieski  was  received  with  acclaim 
by  the  Viennese,  but  the  Emperor  Leopold  showed 
strange  ingratitude  in  his  treatment  of  the  de- 
liverer and  of  the  Polish  army.  Sobieski  became 
the  hero  of  Christendom,  but  this  was  the  climax 
of  his  career.  He  was  hampered  by  the  wretched 
politics  of  the  aristocratic  Polish  Republic  and 
by  the  intrigues  of  foreign  parties  in  his  Court, 
and  the  later  years  of  his  life  were  full  of  dis- 
appointment. He  died  of  apoplexy  June  17,  1696. 
John  Sobieski  was  not  only  a  statesman  and  war- 
rior, but  a  patron  of  science  and  literature.  His 
constant  wars,  however,  prevented  that  attention 
to  the  internal  condition  of  Poland  which  its 
critical  situation  urgently  required.  He  had,  too, 
many  of  the  faults  of  the  high  Polish  nobility, 
and  he  was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  his 
wife,  an  intriguing  and  frivolous  woman.  Con- 
sult: Tatham,  John  Sobieski  (Oxford,  1881),  the 
Lothian  prize  essay  at  Oxford  in  that  year; 
Dupont,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de 
Hohieaki  (Warsaw,  1885),  by  a  French  officer  in 
the  Polish  service  under  Sobieski;  Salvandy, 
Histoire  de  Pologne  avant  et  sous  le  roi  Jean 
Sobieski  (2  vols.,  new  ed.,  Paris,  1855)  ;  Coyer, 
Histoire  de  Jean  Sobieski  (Amsterdam,  1761  and 
1783)  ;  Waliszewski,  Acta,  extracts  from  the  for- 
eign archives  of  France  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of   Sobieski   with  that  country    (3   vols., 


Cracow,  1684)  ;  Rieder,  Johann  III.,  Konig  von 
Polen  (Vienna,  1883). 

JOHN  I.,  The  Great  (1357-1433).  King  of 
Portugal  from  1385  to  1433,  sometimes  known 
as  'The  Bastard.'  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
illegitimate  Burgundian  line,  and  was  born  at 
Lisbon,  being  a  natural  son  of  Peter  I.  In 
1364  he  was  created  Grand  Master  of  Aviz.  At 
the  death  of  his  half-brother,  Ferdinand,  in 
1383,  he  became  Regent  and  Protector  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  in  April,  1385,  was  chosen  King 
by  the  Portuguese  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  Infanta  Beatrice,  who  had  married  John  I., 
King  of  Castile.  A  war  followed,  resulting  in 
favor  of  the  Portuguese,  who  won  the  battle  of 
Aljubarotta,  in  1385.  In  1415  John  took  Ceuta 
from  the  Moors.  The  islaid  of  Madeira,  the 
Azores,  and  the  Canaries  were  discovered  in 
his  reign  largely  through  the  efforts  of  his  son. 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  (q.v.).  The  reign  of 
John  I.,  whose  conquests  and  good  government 
earned  him  the  title  of  'The  Great,'  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  heroic  age  in  Portuguese  his- 
tory. He  died,  aft«r  a  long  and  glorious  reign 
of  forty-eight  years,  August  10,  1433,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Edward,  the  eldest  of  his  six  sons 
by  his  wife,  Philippa  of  Lancaster. 

JOHN  II.,  The  Perfect  (1455-95).  King  of 
Portugal  from  1481  to  1495.  He  was  born  at 
Lisbon,  being  the  son  of  King  Alfonso  V.  In  his 
youth  he  showed  himself  possessed  of  high  cour- 
age and  attainments.  In  1471  he  married  Leonora 
of  Lancaster,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1481. 
He  put  to  death  for  conspiracy  the  Dukes  of 
Braganza  and  Viseu  in  1483.  During  his  reign 
the  African  coasts  were  thoroughly  explored  by 
Portuguese  navigators,  and  Bartholomeu  Diaa 
discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1488).  By 
the  Convention  of  Tordesillas  (1494)  Portugal 
divided  with  Spain  the  newly  discovered  world  in 
the  Western  Ocean.  (See  Demarcation,  Line 
OF.)  John  II.  was  a  monarch  of  remarkable 
political  sagacity  and  broad  views,  and  sought  in 
every  way  to  promote  commerce,  art,  and  industry 
in  his  kingdom.  His  premature  death  October  25, 
1495,  has  been  attributed  to  slow  poisoning.  He 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Emmanuel,  Duke 
of  Veja,  his  only  son,  Alfonso,  having  died  in 
1491. 

JOHN  III.  (1502-57).  King  of  Portugal  from 
1521  to  1557.  He  was  the  son  of  Emmanuel  the 
Great,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1521.  He  found 
Portugal  at  the  very  height  of  its  power,  but 
during  his  reign  its  influence  began  to  wane,  and 
it  lost  much  of  the  prestige  which  it  had  formerly 
enjoyed.  The  Inquisition  was  introduced,  and  the 
control  of  the  University  of  Coimbra  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Colonial  enterprise, 
however,  continued  under  his  reign.  As  a  result 
of  the  Congress  of  Badajoz  (1524)  Portugal's 
title  to  Brazil  was  conceded  by  Spain,  and  a 
beginning  was  made  toward  the  colonization  of 
the  country  by  its  division  into  captaincies  which 
were  granted  out  to  the  great  nobles  to  be  held 
in  feudal  tenure.  In  the  East  Indies,  too,  the 
Portuguese  power  was  greatly  extended. 

JOHN  IV.,  The  Fortunate  (1604-56).  King 
of  Portugal  from  1640  to  1656,  and  the  founder 
of  the  Braganza  dynasty.  He  was  born  at  Villa- 
viciosa  in  1604,  being  descended  from  both  the 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  royal  families  of  Por- 
tugal.     Before    an    almost    bloodless    revolution 
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raised  him  to  the  Portuguese  throne  in  1640, 
John  IV.  was  Duke  of  Braganza.  As  leader 
of  the  patriotic  party  he  succeeded  in  1640  in 
expelling  the  Spanish  usurpers  and  making  him- 
self King,  after  the  country  had  been  sixty  years 
under  the  yoke  of  Spain.  His  election  was  ratified 
by  the  Cortes  in  January,  1641.  For  fifteen  years 
John  IV.  ruled  Portugal  with  energj-  and  ability, 
restoring  the  finances,  and  promoting  commerce 
and  agriculture.  The  Spaniards  were  completely 
defeated  early  in  his  reign  at  the  battle  of  ^lontijo 
( 1644) ,  and  gave  no  further  trouble.  In  1649  and 
1654  the  Portuguese  won  important  naval  vic- 
tories over  the  Dutch  6flF  the  coast  of  Brazil.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  November  6,  1656,  John 
had  succeeded  in  restoring  Portugal  to  her  place 
among  the  nations  and  establishing  his  family 
firmly  on  the  throne.  Two  of  his  sons  succeeded 
him  in  turn,  and  his  daughter,  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  became  the  wife  of  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, bringing  Bombay  as  her  dowry. 

JOHN  V.  (1689-1750).  King  of  Portugal 
from  1706  to  1750.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter  II., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1706  in  the  midst  of  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  in  which  Portugal 
was  involved  as  an  ally  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Emperor.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713) 
Portugal  was  confirmed  in  its  possession  of  both 
banks  of  the  Amazon.  The  King  was  a  man  of 
strong  religious  tendencies  and  devoted  much 
attention  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Numerous 
churches  and  convents  were  erected,  and  to  this 
end  the  army  and  the  na\'y  were  allowed  to  sink 
into  complete  inefficiency. 

JOHN  VI.  (1767-1826).  King  of  Portugal 
from  1816  to  1826.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter 
III.  and  of  Queen  Maria  I.,  who  had  succeeded 
her  father,  Joseph  I.,  in  1777.  In  1792  Queen 
Maria  became  insane,  and  John  was  made 
Prince  Regent  of  the  Kingdom.  In  1807  Napo- 
leon attempted  to  force  upon  the  Regent  the 
acceptance  of  the  Continental  System  (q.v.), 
and  on  the  latter's  hesitation  a  French  army 
imder  Junot  entered  the  country.  On  October 
27th  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Court  sailed 
for  Brazil,  leaving  the  (Jovemment  in  charge  of 
a  council  of  regency  under  the  Marquis  of 
,\brantes.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1816, 
John  became  King.  In  Portugal,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  was 
carried  on  by  ^larshal  Beresford,  great  dissatis- 
faction prevailed  over  the  arbitrary  character  of 
the  latter's  rule,  as  well  as  over  the  continued 
absence  of  the  Court.  In  1820  the  troops  at 
Oporto  and  Lisbon  rose  in  insurrection  and  pro- 
claimed a  liberal  constitution  closely  modeled 
on  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  1812.  King  John 
returned  to  Portusral  in  1821.  leaving  his  eldest 
son,  Dom  Pedro,  as  Regent  of  Brazil,  and  gave 
his  adhesion  to  the  new  Constitution.  The  party 
of  reaction,  however,  was  strong,  and  headed  by 
Queen  Carlotta  and  her  younger  son,  Dom  Miguel, 
took  courage  from  the  presence  of  the  army  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  in  Spain  to  stir  up  an  insur- 
rection in  Northern  Portugal  (May,  1823),  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  control  of  the  King's  per- 
son. The  Cortes  was  dissolved,  a  new  ilinistry 
was  appointed,  and  an  absolutist  regime  estab- 
lished. Alarmed  by  the  liberal  leanings  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  new  Government,  Dom 
Miguel  resolved  on  a  coup  d'ftat,  which  was  car- 
ried out  April  29,  1824.  On  May  9th  King  John 
took  refuge  on  board  an  English  man-of-war  and 


proclaimed  his  son  a  traitor.  Dom  Miguel  WM 
forced  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  Powers,  and 
left  the  country.  John  was  reinstated  in  power 
and  restored  the  Liberal  Constitution.  He  died 
March  10,  1826.  Brazil  in  1822  had  declared 
itself  independent  under  Dom  Pedro  as  Emperor, 
and  its  independence  was  acknowledged  by  Por- 
tugal in  1825.  On  the  death  of  John  VI.  the 
Crown  of  Portugal  also  fell  to  Dom  Pedro,  who 
resigned  it  in  favor  of  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria 
da  Gloria. 

JOHN  (1801-73).  King  of  Saxony  from  1854 
to  1873.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Prince 
}blaximilian  of  Saxony,  and  was  bom  at  Dresden, 
December  12,  1801.  In  his  youth  he  traveled  in. 
Italy,  where  he  became  an  ardent  student  of 
Italian  literature  and  a  devotee  of  Dante.  In 
1830  he  became  commander  of  the  local  militia 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coimcil, 
taking  his  seat  subsequently  in  the  Council  of 
State.  As  a  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber  he 
exerted  a  very  powerful  influence  on  legislation. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Frederick  Augustus 
II.,  August  9,  1854,  he  became  King.  In  spite  of 
his  great  attainments,  his  statesmanship  was  not 
equal  to  meeting  the  crucial  problems  presented 
by  the  progressive  rf«le  of  Prussia  in  German 
affairs.  In  the  War  of  1866,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  his  Prime  Minister,  Count  Beust  (q.v.), 
and  hoping  to  strengthen  Saxony,  he  embraced 
the  cause  of  Austria.  Saxony  was  invaded  by 
Prussian  troops,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Sadowa 
the  King  was  forced  to  enter  into  the  North 
German  Confederation.  He  was  loyal  to  the  Ger- 
man cause  during  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870-71,  and  played  his  part  in  the  erection  of 
the  German  Empire.  He  died  at  Pillnitz,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1873.  He  published  an  excellent  metrical 
translation  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  with  valu- 
able notes  (1839-49),  under  the  pseudonym 
Philalethes.  He  also  left  manuscript  translations 
of  seventy  English  poems.  He  married,  in  1822, 
Amalia  Augusta,  daughter  of  Maximilian  Joseph, 
King  of  Bavaria,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children, 
of  whom  his  eldest  son,  Albert,  succeeded  him. 

JOHN  OF  Austria  ( 1545-78).  A  Spanish  gen- 
eral, commonly  known  as  Don  John  (Juan)  of 
Austria.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  by  Barbara  von  Blomberg.  the 
daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Ratisbon.  and  was  bom 
February  24,  1545.  He  was  not  at  first  acknowl- 
edged by  his  father,  who  nevertheless  provided 
for  his  bringing  up.  In  1550  he  was  taken  to 
Spain,  and  until  1559  remained  under  the  care 
of  Don  Luis  de  Quijada  at  the  latter's  Castle  of 
Villagarcia.  near  Valladolid.  In  his  will  Charles 
V.  rec<^rnized  him  as  his  son,  and  intrusted  him 
to  the  care  of  his  successor,  Philip  II.,  who  in 
1559  granted  him  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  an  establishment  at 
Madrid.  He  was  educated  together  with  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos,  in  whose  tragic  fate  Don 
John  had  some  share.  In  1568  he  was  given  the 
command  of  a  squadron  which  operated  against 
the  Barbary  pirates,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  suppressing  the 
Morisco  rebellion  in  Andalusia.  Though  far  from 
cruel  by  nature.  Don  John  carried  out  his  in- 
structions relentlessly,  displaying  great  military 
skill  in  the  campaign.  By  November.  1570,  all 
of  the  iloriscos  had  either  been  killed  or  made 
their   submission.      Upon  the   formation   of  the 
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Holy  League  by  Spain,  the  Pope,  and  Venice 
against  the  Turks  in  1571,  Don  John  was  given 
the  supreme  command  of  a  fleet  of  more  than  200 
galleys,  with  which  he  won  a  splendid  victory 
over  the  superior  forces  of  the  Turks,  at  Lepanto, 
October  7,  1571,  killing  or  taking  more  than 
30,000  of  the  enemy,  and  releasing  more  than 
12,000  Christian  galley-slaves.  His  ambition  to 
establish  an  independent  kingdom  for  himself  in 
Greece  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Spanish  King.  In  October,  1573,  he  took  Tunis 
from  the  Turks,  hoping  to  make  himself  ruler 
of  the  city;  but  here,  too,  his  plans  shattered 
against  the  jealous  refusal  of  Philip  II.  In  1576 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  succeed  Don  Luis  de  Requesens.  The  Pacifica- 
tion of  Ghent,  signed  in  the  same  year,  had  united 
all  of  the  provinces,  except  Luxemburg,  against 
Spanish  misrule,  and  Don  John  was  forced  to 
make  the  journey  to  the  north  disguised  as  a 
slave  in  the  train  of  Ottavio  Gonzaga.  From 
Luxemburg  he  carried  on  negotiations  with  the 
Estates,  and  was  able  to  enter  Brussels  (May, 
1577)  only  after  he  had  issued  his  Perpetual 
Edict,  reaffirming  the  immunities  granted  the 
Protestants  by  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  and 
promising  in  addition  the  removal  of  the  hated 
Spanish  soldiery  from  the  country.  William  of 
Orange,  hoAvever,  continued  in  his  policy  of  op- 
position, out  of  distrust  in  the  promises  of  the 
Spanish  party,  although  Don  John  seems  to  have 
carried  out  the  terms  of  the  Edict  in  sending 
the  Spanish  soldiers  out  of  the  country,  and 
delivering  a  number  of  castles  into  the  hands  of 
Flemish  commanders.  In  December,  1577,  Don 
John  was  deposed  by  the  Estates,  and  William, 
as  Protector  of  Brabant,  took  the  field  against 
him.  With  the  aid  of  a  Spanish  army,  brought 
to  the  Netherlands  by  Alexander  Farnese,  his 
old  schoolmate,  Don  John  won  the  victory  of 
Gembloux,  January  31,  1578;  but,  for  lack  of 
support,  was  unable  to  prosecute  the  campaign. 
Philip  II.,  who  saw  in  Don  John's  success  a 
possible  danger  to  himself,  delayed  in  sending 
him  reenforcements,  and  this  enabled  the  party 
of  Orange  to  make  headway  against  the  Gov- 
ernor. At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained the  wild  scheme  of  invading  England, 
rescuing  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  making  him- 
self King  of  Scotland,  if  not  of  the  entire  island. 
He  died  suddenly  at  his  camp  near  Namur, 
October  1,  1578,  his  death  being  attributed  to 
poison  administered  by  order  of  Philip  II.  For 
such  a  conjecture,  however,  there  is  no  basis  of 
fact.  Consult:  Stirling-Maxwell,  Don  Juan  of 
Austria  (London,  1883)  ;  Montplainchamp,  TJis- 
toire  de  Don  Jean  d'Autriche  (Amsterdam, 
1690)  ;  Motley,  The  United  Netherlands. 

JOHN  OF  Brienne  (1148?-1237).  King  of 
Jerusalem  from  1210  to  1225  and  Latin  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople  after  1229.  He  took 
part  in  the  crusade  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Latin  Empire  of  the  East  in 
1204.  His  ability  and  valor  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  as  the  husband  of  Mary,  the  young  Queen 
of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  married  in  1210.  In  1212, 
on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  he  became  Regent  for 
his  daughter,  who  inherited  the  crown.  He  took 
an  important  part  in  the  Crusade  of  1217.  In 
1225  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  had  married 
John's  daughter,  forced  him  to  resign  the  title  of 
King.  Soon  after  John  took  command  of  the 
Papal  troops  in  the  attack  upon  Frederick's  pos- 


sessions. In  1229  he  was  elected  Regent  and 
co-Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  spent  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  its  service.  Con- 
sult Georges,  Jeati  de  Brienne  (Troyes,  1858). 
See  Baldwin  II. 

JOHN  OF  Cappadocia.  Logothete  and  later 
praetorian  prefect  under  the  Emperor  Justinian 
(527-505).  He  filled  the  Imperial  treasury  by 
taxation,  but  was  noted  for  his  dishonesty,  cruel- 
ty, gluttony,  and  debauchery.  In  541,  by  a 
stratagem  of  Theodora,  he  was  detected  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  depose  the  Emperor  and  was  exiled. 
After  Theodora's  death,  in  548,  he  returned  to 
Constantinople,  and  is  said  to  have  begged  his 
bread. 

JOHN  OF  Damascus  (c.700-754).  The  author 
of  the  standard  text-book  of  dogmatic  theology 
in  the  Greek  Church.  He  was  born  at  Damas- 
cus about  A.D.  700.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a 
financial  officer  of  high  rank  under  the  Caliph 
of  Damascus.  Much  excited  over  the  Imperial 
order  forbidding  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  images, 
he  issued  three  letters  in  behalf  of  image-wor- 
ship. Being  outside  of  the  Greek  Emperor's 
authority,  he  escaped  his  wrath,  but  ultimately 
his  position  was  made  uncomfortable,  and  in  730 
he  became  a  monk  in  the  Convent  of  Mar  Saba, 
near  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  some 
eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Jerusalem,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  composition  of 
theological  works,  and  was  ordained  a  priest.  He 
died  about  a.d.  754,  and  had  the  honor  of  being 
canonized  by  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches ; 
in  the  former  his  day  is  May  6th,  in  the  latter 
December  4th.  He  is  one  of  the  Doctors  of  the 
Latin  Church.  On  account  of  his  eloquence  he 
has  received  the  epithet  Chrysorrhoas,  'the  stream 
of  gold.'  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  erudition, 
and  was  considered  the  ablest  philosopher  of  his 
time;  but  his  writings  are  characterized  by  weak- 
ness of  judgment  and  want  of  critical  power. 
His  fame  rests  upon  his  three  Operations  or  let- 
ters upon  image-worship  (translated  by  Allies, 
John  Damascene's  Treatise  on  Holy  Images  and 
Sermons  on  the  Assumption,  London,  1899)  ;  and 
on  his  Fount  of  Knowledge,  in  three  parts:  (1) 
"Heads  of  Philosophy;"  (2)  "Compendium  of 
Heresies;"  and  (3)  "An  Exact  Exposition  of  the 
Orthodox  Faith"  (Eng.  trans,  of  the  third  part 
by  Salmond,  in  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers, 
2d  series,  vol.  ix.  1-106).  His  complete  works 
are  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Grceca,  xciv.-xcvi.  For  his 
biography,  consult  Langen  (Gotha,  1879)  ;  Lup- 
ton  (London,  1882).  Douglas  (London,  1901) 
has  made  him  the  subject  of  a  poem. 

JOHN  OF  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  (1340- 
99).  The  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England. 
He  was  born  at  Ghent,  whence  his  name  (Gaimt) . 
In  the  French  wars  he  served  with  great  bravery- 
imder  his  brother,  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
He  succeeded  in  1361  to  the  Earldom  of  Lan- 
caster in  the  name  of  his  wife,  Blanche,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  whom  he  had  married  in  1361.  In  1369 
his  wife  died,  but  two  years  later  John  mar- 
ried Constance,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
King  of  Castile,  whom  the  English  had  been 
aiding  against  his  rival,  Henry  of  Trastamare 
(q.v. ).  Peter  the  Cruel  having  been  killed  in 
1369,  John  claimed  the  crown  of  Castile,  but 
was  never  able  to  make  any  headway  against 
Henry.  The  contest  was  ended  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  to  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
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Meanwhile  war  had  broken  out  with  France  also, 
and  us  the  Uhiek  Prince  was  ill,  John  took  com- 
mand of  the  army,  but  was  singularly  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  English  lost  nearly  all  of  their 
conquests  in  France.  The  domestic  affairs  of 
England  were  also  approaching  a  crisis,  for  Par- 
liament objected  to  the  corrupt  practices  of 
Lord  Latimer  and  Richard  Lyons,  whom  John 
protected,  and  to  the  influence  of  King  Edward's 
mistress,  Alice  Perrers.  In  1376  the  so-called 
'Good  Parliament'  banished  her,  but  when  the 
Black  Prince  died  it  was  dissolved,  and  John  of 
Gaunt  returned  to  power.  He  Ijecame  involved, 
on  account  of  his  hostility  to  Bishop  Wykeham, 
in  a  long  contest  with  the  clergy,  in  which  he 
became  allied  with  Wiclif  (q.v.).  His  second 
wife  died  in  1394,  and  in  1390  he  married  his 
mistress,  Catharine  Swynford,  whose  children,  the 
Beauforts,  were  declared  legitimate  bv  Parlia- 
ment in  1397.  He  died  February  3,  1399,  at  Ely 
House  in  Holborn.  He  was  the  foremost  patron 
of  art  and  literature  of  his  day,  among  his  pro- 
teges being  the  poet  Chaucer,  whose  material 
fortunes  were  dejiendent  upon  the  Duke's  career. 
His  son,  sumanied  Bolingbroke,  became  in  1399 
King  of  England  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 
(q.v.).  Consult:  Longman,  Life  and  Times  of 
Edicard  III.  (London,  1869);  Stubbs,  Constitu- 
tional History,  vol.  ii.  (Oxford,  1896)  ;  Trevelyan, 
England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe  (2d  ed.,  London, 
1899). 

JOHN  OF  Leyden,  properly  Jan  Beukels- 
zoox,  BocKELSox.  or  Bockold' (c.  15 10-36).  An 
Anabaptist  fanatic.  He  was  born  in  Leyden 
about  1510.  For  a  time  he  wandered  about 
as  a  joumej-man  tailor,  and  then  settled  in 
his  native  city.  Adopting  the  opinions  of  the 
Anabaptists  (q.v.),  he  became  one  of  their  wan- 
dering prophets.  In  1533  he  went  to  Mtinster 
with  Jan  Matthys  (Matthiesen) ,  and  when  the 
latter  lost  his  life  in  1534  became  his  successor. 
He  set  aside  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  city, 
set  up  in  Miinster  'the  kingdom  of  Zion,'  ap- 
pointed judges,  and  applied  in  an  extravagant 
manner  the  principles  of  the  Old  Testament  theoc- 
racy. He  himself  became  'King  of  Zion.'  He  in- 
troduced polygamy,  and  displayed  a  great  love  of 
kingly  pomp.  The  city  was  the  scene  of  horrid 
excesses.  In  June,  1535,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Bishop  of  Miinster.  John  and  his  chief  accom- 
plices suffered  death  with  circumstances  of  fear- 
ful cruelty  (.January  23,  1536),  and  his  body 
was  suspended  in  a  cage  from  a  church  tower. 
He  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  confession  and 
submission. 

JOHN  OF  Lt-XEMBUBG  (1296-1346).  King 
of  Bohemia.  His  father,  the  German  Em- 
peror Henry  Vll.  (Count  of  Luxemburg),  se- 
cured for  him  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Wenceslas  of  Bohemia,  and  in  1310  he 
was  chosen  King  of  that  country.  After  his 
father's  death,  which  occurred  three  years  later, 
he  hoped  to  be  elected  Emperor,  but  finding 
that  his  youth  was  regarded  as  an  insuperable 
obstacle,  he  threw  all  his  influence  on  the  side 
of  Louis  the  Bavarian  and  against  the  Haps- 
burg  candidate.  Through  the  favor  of  the  new 
Emperor  he  was  able  to  add  considerably  to  his 
kingdom,  and  so  laid  the  foundations  "of  that 
great  German-Slavic  dominion  over  which  his 
son.  Emperor  Charles  TV.,  was  to  rule.  His 
reign  began  auspiciously,  but  was  soon  disturbed 


by  internal  discord,  which  bad  its  origin  in  the 
race  hatred  of  the  Germans  and  the  Czechs;  and 
as  John,  not  a  great  ruler  in  any  case,  spent 
much  of  his  time  away  from  Bohemia  waging 
wars  in  the  interest  of  Louis,  of  his  native 
Luxemburg,  and  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  or 
squandering  his  kingdom's  revenues  at  the  gay 
Court  of  France,  affairs  at  home,  left  to  the 
management  of  deputies,  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
So  greatly  did  the  feeling  of  his  subjects  toward 
him  change  during  these  years  that  when,  in 
1339,  he  became  totally  blind,  the  same  Bohe- 
mians who  had  welcomed  his  accession  with 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy  now  felt  he 
was  justly  punished  by  God.  Other  misfortunes 
overtook  him  also.  His  second  son,  John 
Frederick,  who  had  married  Margaret,  famous 
as  Margaret  Maultasch,  Countess  of  Tyrol,  was 
discarded  by  his  wife,  who  thereupon  married  the 
Emperor's  son.  This  and  John's  growing  in- 
timacy with  the  King  of  France,  whose  Papal 
protege  at  Avignon  had  always  opposed  Louis's 
claims,  led  to  a  rupture  between  him  and  the 
Emperor.  In  1346  he  accompanied  Philip  VL 
of  France  in  his  disastrous  campaign  against  the 
English,  and  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  guided  by 
a  knight  on  either  side,  forced  his  way  into  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  and  there  was  killed.  It  was 
at  this  battle  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
won  his  spurs,  and  afterwards  he  adopted  the 
Bohemian  King's  insignia,  three  ostrich  plumes, 
and  the  motto  'Ich  dien,'  which  ever  since  have 
been  borne  by  the  princes  of  Wales. 

JOHN  OF  XEPOMfK,  or  Pomuk  (?-1393).  A 
popular  Bohemian  saint  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  history  of  his  life  is  very  uncertain.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Nepomuk  between 
1330  and  1340.  Having  entered  into  orders, 
he  rose  rapidly  to  distinction,  being  created  a 
canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Prague,  and  eventu- 
ally a  vicar-general  of  the  diocese.  The  Queen 
of  Wenceslas  IV.  having  selected  him  for  her 
confessor,  Wenceslas,  himself  a  man  of  dissolute 
life,  conceiving  suspicions  of  her  virtue,  required 
of  John  to  reveal  to  him  what  he  knew  of  her 
life  from  the  confessions  which  she  had  made  to 
him.  John  steadfastly  refused,  and  the  King 
resolved  to  be  revenged  for  the  refusal.  ,  An 
opportimitr  occurred  soon  afterwards,  and  Wen- 
ceslas, having  first  put  John  to  the  torture,  at 
which  he  himself  personally  presided,  had  him 
tied  hand  and  foot  and  fluiig,  already  half  dead 
from  the  rack,  into  the  Moldau,  March,  1393. 
His  memory  was  cherished  with  peculiar  affec- 
tion in  his  native  country,  and  he  was  eventu- 
ally canonized  as  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  his  feast  being  fixed  for  May  16th. 
By  some  historians  two  distinct  personages  of 
the  same  name  are  mentioned — one  the  martyr 
of  the  confessional  zeal,  the  other  of  his  resist- 
ance to  the  simoniacal  tyranny  of  Wenceslas ;  but 
the  two  are  probably  identical.  Consult  his  life 
by  Wratislaw  (London,  1873),  and  by  Frind 
(Prague.  1879).  and  Amrhein's  examination  into 
the  date  of  his  death  (Wurzburg.  1884). 

JOHN  OF  Sausburt  (c.l  120-80).  An  Eng- 
lish scholar  and  churchman,  for  thirty  years 
the  central  figure  of  English  learning.  He  was 
bom  between  1115  and  1120  at  or  near  Old 
Sanim.  In  1136  he  went  to  France,  attended 
the  lectures  of  Ab^lard  and  other  famous  mas- 
ters, and  remained  there  for  several  years,  study- 
ing logic,  grammar,  the  classics,  and  theology. 
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He  was  sent  on  important  missions  to  Popes 
Eugenius  III.  and  Adrian  IV.,  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  great  honor.  When  Thomas  a  Beck- 
et  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was 
made  his  secretary,  was  with  him  in  his 
exile  in  France,  returned  with  him  to  Eng- 
land, and  witnessed  his  martyrdom.  In  1176 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Chartres.  His 
greatest  works  are:  Policraticus  sive  de  nugis 
Curialium  et  Vestigiis  Philosophorum,  in  eight 
books,  a  work  of  great  erudition,  dealing 
with  government,  philosophy,  and  various  learn- 
ing; and  Metalogicus,  in  four  books,  a  defense 
of  the  studies  of  the  schools  against  the  sneers 
of  the  ignorant.  His  Vita  et  Fassio  Sancti 
Thomce  and  his  letters,  numbering  about  300, 
are  of  the  highest  interest.  Other  works  are: 
Entheticus,  an  elegiac  poem  containing  1852 
lines,  which  deals  with  the  same  subject  as  Poli- 
craticus; Vita  Sancti  Anselmi;  and  Historia 
Pontificalis.  He  died  at  Chartres,  October  25, 
1180.  John  of  Salisbury  is  described  as  a  grace- 
ful Latin  poet,  an  impressive  orator,  and  by  far 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  age.  Consult  his 
Opera,  ed.  by  Giles  (5  vols.,  Oxford,  1848); 
Schaarsehmidt,  Johannes  Saresberiensis  nach 
Leben  und  Studien,  Schriften  und  Philosophie 
(Leipzig,  1862)  ;  Stubbs,  Seventeen  Lectures  on 
the  Study  of  Mediceval  and  Modern  History  (Ox- 
ford, 1886). 

JOHN  OF  Seville,  also  called  John  of  Luna, 
and  Johannes  Hispalensis  (Hispalis,  Seville). 
A  Jewish  scholar  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
was  engaged  by  Raimond,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
in  the  translation  of  various  Arabic  works  on 
philosophy  and  mathematics.  He  made  at  least 
some  of  his  translations  in  Spanish,  and  these 
were  put  into  Latin  by  Domenico  Gondisalvi. 
Boncompagni  published  the  text  of  one  of  his 
works,  Alghoarismi  de  practica  arismetrice 
(Rome,  1857).  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  treat- 
ises concerning  calculations  with  our  numerals 
and  zero.  In  spite  of  the  title,  the  original 
Arabic  was  probably  not  that  of  Mohammed  ben 
Musa  (see  Al-khowarazmi) ,  since  it  is  much 
more  developed  than  the  arithmetical  treatise 
of  the  latter. 

JOHN  OF  Wesel.  a  German  religious  re- 
former who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  escaped  death  at  the 
stake  only  by  recanting,  and  he  then  entered 
a  monastery,  where  he  died  in  1481.  Of  his 
writings  there  remain  only  De  Potestate  Eccle- 
siastica  and  De  Indulgentiis.  Consult:  Ullmann, 
Reformatoren  vor  der  Reformation  (2d  ed., 
Gotha,  1866)  ;  and  Clemen.  Ueber  Leben  und 
Schriften  Johanns  von  Wesel,  in  the  Deutsche 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschichtswissenschaften,  Neue 
Folge,  vol.  ii.   (Freiburg,  1897). 

JOHN  THE  Constant  (1468-1532).  Elector 
of  Saxony,  son  of  the  Elector  Ernest.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  brother,  Frederick  the  Wise,  in  1525, 
and  soon  declared  for  the  Reformation.  The 
next  year  he  entered  into  the  Torgau  Union  with 
Philip  I.  of  Hesse,  and  attended  the  Diet  of 
Speyer.  In  1528  he  ordered  a  general  parochial 
visitation  in  his  dominions,  and  in  1529  protested 
against  a  decision  of  the  Diet  of  Speyer  which 
was  imfavorable  to  the  Reformation.  During 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself 
to  organizing  the  Schmalkaldic  League. 


JOHN  THE  Feabless  (1371-1419).  Duke  of 
Burgundy  from  1404  to  1419.  He  was  the  son 
of  Philip  the  Bold.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  joined  the  King  of  Hungary  against  the 
Turks,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Nicopolis  (1396).  After  nine  months  he  was 
ransomed.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1404  aa 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1405  became  Count  of  Flanders,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  French  Queen  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  his  rival.  In  1407  he  instigated 
the  assassination  of  the  Duke,  and  soon  ob- 
tained almost  supreme  power  in  France.  (See 
Cabochiens.)  This  was  followed  by  a  civil  war, 
in  which  John  was  aided  by  Henry  IV.  of  Eng- 
land. In  1416  he  formed  a  secret  alliance  with 
Henry  V.  of  England,  invaded  France,  and  cap- 
tured Paris  in  1418,  but  was  murdered  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1419,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dau- 
phin, son  of  Charles  VI.,  on  the  bridge  of  Mon- 
tereau,  where  he  had  gone  to  meet  the  Dauphin. 

JOHN  the  Parricide  (1290-?).  The  assassin 
of  the  German  Emperor  Albert  I.  (of  Austria), 
often  known  as  John  of  Swabia.  He  was  the 
son  of  Rudolph,  Albert's  brother.  John,  when 
he  attained  his  majority,  demanded  from  his 
uncle  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  patrimony,  but 
was  met  with  a  curt  refusal.  After  a  number 
of  abortive  attempts  to  gain  his  end,  John, 
with  Walther  von  Eschenbach,  Rudolph  von 
Balm,  and  others,  who  had  cause  to  complain  of 
Albert's  rapacity,  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  Emperor.  While  Albert  was  cross- 
ing the  Reuss,  near  the  Castle  of  Hapsburg,  on 
May  1,  1308,  he  was  murdered  by  the  con- 
spirators. John  disappeared  and  nothing  definite 
is  known  of  his  later  life,  though  various  ac- 
counts represent  him  as  repenting  of  his  deed  and 
expiating  his  crime  in  a  cloister.  He  is  one  of 
the  characters  in  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 

JOHN,  Epistles  of.  Three  of  the  canonical 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  The  First 
Epistle.  The  literary  form  of  I.  John  is  peculiar 
and  some  have  considered  it  a  tract  rather  than 
an  epistle.  Yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  writer 
has  a  quite  definite  circle  of  readers  in  mind, 
whom  he  addresses  in  a  tone  of  loving  but  au- 
thoritative familiarity;  and  although  without 
definite  address  or  signature,  it  is  properly  desig- 
nated an  Epistle.  In  an  introduction  (i.  1-4), 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel 
of  John,  the  writer  states  that  the  Word,  who 
was  manifested,  with  whom  he  and  others  had 
had  personal  experience,  is  the  Word  of  life,  to 
know  whom  is  to  have  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  To  assist  the  readers  to 
realize  this  truth  and  experience  its  joy  is  the 
purpose  of  the  message  that  follows.  Since  God 
is  light,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  and 
possibility  of  separation  from  sin  in  order  to 
fellowship  with  the  light  (i.  5-ii.  6).  The  result 
and  evidence  of  fellowship  with  God  is  mutual 
love,  the  supreme  duty  of  each  toward  the  other 
(ii.  7-12),  while  the  world  with  its  attractions 
is  to  be  shunned  (ii.  12-17).  The  readers  are 
then  warned  against  those  who  deny  Jesus  to  be 
the  Christ  (ii.  18-29).  The  full  significance  of 
being  children  of  God  is  then  unfolded  (iii.  1-17), 
the  realization  of  which,  through  faith,  is  equiva- 
lent to  vital  union  with  the  truth  (iii.  18-24). 
Once  more  (iv.  1-6)  the  false  views,  the  spirit  of 
Antichrist,  are  mentioned.  One  must  oppose 
these,  holding  fast  to  the  manifestation  of  love 
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in  the  mission  of  Jesus,  God's  Son,  and  exempli- 
fying it  in  his  life  of  righteousness,  faith,  and 
love  of  the  brethren  (iv.  7-21).  This  gives  the 
victory  over  the  world  (v.  1-5).  Such  is  the  un- 
impeachable testimony  to  Jesus,  the  Son,  in 
whom  is  life  (v.  6-12).  With  hints  of  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  the  Epistle  (v.  13-17),  a  sum- 
mary restatement  of  fundamentals  (t.  18-20), 
and  a  final  exhortation  (v.  21 )  the  Epistle  closes, 
somewhat  abruptly. 

The  Epistle  itself  contains  no  direct  informa- 
tion as  to  its  author,  date,  and  place  of  writing, 
or  parties  addressed.  The  'we*  (i.  1  sqq. )  gives 
place  to  the  singular  (ii.  1,  7,  8,  12-14,  26;  v. 
13).  The  author  thus  indicates  that  he  is  one 
with  others  in  his  fundamental  position,  but  is 
personally  responsible  for  the  Epistle  as  a  whole. 
It  was  a  time  when  new  views,  especially  those  of 
Gnostic  tendency,  were  in  the  air.  The  view 
most  repugnant  to  the  author  was  that  which 
denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (ii.  18-25,  cf. 
iv.  1-3;  V.  1-13).  As  this  view  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  elaborated  to  any  great  extent  when 
the  Epistle  was  written,  as  it  afterwards  was,  a 
date  somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  is  most  probable.  The  internal  evidence 
being  so  insufficient,  we  must  fall  back  ( 1 )  on 
traces  of  the  work  in  early  Christian  literature, 
and  (2)  on  comparison  with  the  Gospel  of  John 
for  facts  touching  its  origin  and  destination. 

The  notices  of  I.  John  in  ancient  literature  are 
singularly  full  and  direct.  From  the  quotation 
and  allusions  in  Polycarp's  letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians  (c.  115),  and  the  use  of  the  Epistle  by 
Papias  (according  to  Eusebius's  express  state- 
ment), its  circulation  and  high  standing  in  Asia 
Minor  soon  after  a.d.  100  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
was  known  in  the  West  as  John's  before  the 
writing  of  the  Muratonian  canon  (c.170),  which 
quotes  its  first  verse.  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  TertuUian  all  speak  of  it  as  by  John. 
That  Marcion  and  possibly  the  Alogi  did  not  ac- 
cept it  was  due  to  dogmatic,  not  historical  rea- 
sons. If  this  strong  chain  of  ancient  testimony 
is  to  be  accepted,  we  are  brought  to  the  same 
general  date  and  situation  as  that  with  which  the 
fourth  Gospel  (see  Johx,  Gospel  of)  is  con- 
cerned. A  comparison  of  the  vocabulary,  leading 
ideas,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  Epistle 
with  the  Gospel  has  led  the  majority  of  scholars 
(H.  J.  Holtzrnann,  P.  W.  Schmiedel.  and  a  few 
others  are  exceptions)  to  conclude  that  the  two 
are  products  of  the  same  mind  and  hand.  A 
more  difficult  question  is  that  of  the  respective 
dates  of  the  two  writings.  There  are  no  data  at 
hand  to  decide  this.  All  that  can  be  said  with 
confidence  is  that  during  his  sojourn  in  Asia  the 
Apostle  John  sent  this  message  to  a  circle  of  be- 
lievers (not  necessarily  to  the  church  in 
Ephesus),  with  many  of  whom  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  by  whom  he  was  looked  up  to  as 
a  spiritual  father,  to  warn  them  against  danger- 
ous views  concerning  Christ,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  that  faith  in  Christ  must  manifest  itself  in 
love  and  in  a  life  separate  from  sin.  Around 
these  fundamental  thoughts  the  whole  Epistle  re- 
volves in  a  peculiar  epigrammatic  style,  of  great 
external  simplicity,  yet  singularly  rich  and  com- 
prehensive in  thought.  The  teachings  antag- 
onized contradicted  the  most  important  elements 
of  Christian  doctrine  taught  by  the  Apostolic 
Church.  Whether  they  can  be  assigned  to  Ce- 
rinthus,  the  Ephesian  heretic,  we  cannot  decide. 


The  Second  and  Thibd  Epistles.  Unlike  L 
John,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  have  the 
formal  address  and  signature  of  ordinary  let- 
ters. The  second  is  addressed  to  the  'elect  lady 
and  her  children.'  It  is  a  question  whether  this 
designation  indicates  a  person  or  a  church.  If 
the  statement  in  III.  9,  ''I  hare  written  something 
to  the  Church,"  refers  to  II.,  it  is  decisive  in 
favor  of  the  former  interpretation.  On  this  hy- 
pothesis the  relation  between  the  two  Epistles 
would  be  that  of  a  general  message  to  a  church 
(II.)  supplemented  by  a  more  private  note  to  an 
influential  member.  Gains  (III.).  The  contents 
of  the  two  accord  well  with  this  view.  The 
letter  to  the  Church  praises  it  for  its  faithfulness, 
exhorts  to  the  exercise  of  mutual  love  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  command,  warns  against  those  who 
deny  Jesus,  the  incarnate  Messiah,  and  urges 
that  they  have  no  fellowship  with  such.  It 
closes  with  a  notice  of  the  writer's  intention  to 
visit  them  soon,  and  a  salutation  from  the  sister 
church  with  which  the  writer  was  at  the  time. 
In  the  Epistle  to  Gains,  the  elder  commends  his 
hospitality  to  missionary  preachers,  takes  notice 
of  the  self-assertion  of  a  certain  Diotrephes  whom 
he  will  bring  to  terms  when  he  comes,  recom- 
mends the  imitation  of  the  good,  praises  one 
Demetrius,  and  closes  with  a  notice  of  his  ex- 
pected visit  and  the  usual  salutations. 

The  two  Epistles  thus  seem  to  be  companion 
letters.  Should  the  address  "elect  lady"  in  II. 
1  be  taken  to  mean  an  individual,  no  connection 
between  the  two  can  be  posited,  except  on  the 
basis  of  a  general  similarity  of  style,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  associated  in  Christian  tra- 
dition from  ancient  times,  though  their  early  his- 
tory is  obscure.  Irenaeus  (c.180)  quotes  II.  11 
as  a  statement  by  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord. 
The  Muratonian  canon  (c.l70)  speaks  of  two 
Epistles  of  John  after  mentioning  I.  John — but 
whether  the  reference  is  to  II.  and  III.  or  to 
I.  and  II.  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Apparently, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (c.200)  was  acquainted 
with  III.  as  well  as  with  I.  and  II.  Origen  (c.225) 
says  that  in  his  day  doubts  were  expressed  re- 
garding their  authorship.  These  doubts  persisted 
though  their  cause  is  not  exactly  known.  Je- 
rome assigned  the  Epistles  positively  to  the 
Presbyter  John,  not  to  the  Apostle.  Xo  quotation 
from  III.  John  has  been  discovered  in  the  most 
ancient  Christian  writers,  and  external  evidence 
for  it  before  Origen  is  lacking.  The  tradition 
that  the  two  Epistles  were  written  by  the  Apostle 
is  supported  by  the  similarity  in  style,  vocabu- 
lary, and  thought  to  I.  John.  The  title  Presbyter 
or  Elder  in  II.  and  III.  is  not  inconsistent  with 
authorship  by  the  Apostle  John,  since  Peter  (I. 
Peter  v.  1)  speaks  of  himself  as  a  'fellow  elder.' 
If  the  'Elder'  or  'Presbyter*  John,  mentioned 
by  Papias,  was  some  other  one  than  the  Apostle, 
it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  letters  were 
written  by  him,  though  the  latest  scholarship 
tends  to  identify  him  as  the  Apostle.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  date,  place  of  writing,  and 
destination  cannot  be  fixed. 

BiBUOGBAPHT.  See  the  list  of  works  mentioned 
imder  the  article  John,  Gospel  of;  consult  the 
commentaries  of  Westcott,  Plummer,  and  Alex- 
ander, and  Karl,  Johannische  Studien  (Freiburg, 
1898). 

JOHN,  Gospel  of.  The  fourth  Gospel,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books.     In  some  ancient  manuscripts,  such 
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as  the  Codex  Bezoe,  it  stands  in  the  second  place, 
in  others  in  the  third,  while  in  some  circles  it 
headed  the  list.  Its  usual  position  in  ancient 
times  was,  however,  the  same  as  at  present.  The 
general  character  of  this  Gospel,  its  influence  over 
Christian  thought,  and  the  high  claims  it  makes 
for  itself  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important  books  of  the  whole 
Bible.  The  following  discussion  will  consider: 
I.  The  contents  of  the  Gospel;  II.  The  critical 
questions  centring  about  the  work;  III.  The 
conclusions  necessitated  by  {he  facts  as  to  its 
authorship,  date,  and  general  purpose. 

I.  The  Contents  of  the  Gospel.  In  striking 
contrast  to  the  first  three,  or  Synoptic  Gospels, 
the  fourth  Gospel  states  explicitly  the  apologetic 
motive  controlling  its  author  in  writing  it  ( cf .xx. 
30-31).  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  statement  that 
the  outline  of  contents  should  be  constructed. 
Understanding,  then,  that  the  author  intended  so 
to  depict  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  that 
saving  faith  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  would 
result  to  his  readers,  the  contents  may  be  out- 
lined as  follows:  The  Prologue  (i.  1-18),  in  which 
the  profound  significance  of  the  historic  Christ 
is  set  forth ;  He  was  the  divine  Logos  incarnate, 
the  life  and  liglit  of  man,  who  alone  has  re- 
vealed God,  but  who,  when  He  came  to  'His  own,' 
was  not  received,  though  to  receive  Him  makes  . 
one  a  child  of  God.  In  the  Prologue  we  find  the 
fundamental  ideas  which  the  history  following 
is  intended  to  illustrate  and  prove:  The  divine 
glory  of  Jesus;  the  nature  of  the  reception 
accorded  Him,  faith  on  the  part  of  some  with  its 
necessary  results,  and  unbelief  on  the  part  of 
others;  and  the  significance  of  it  all  for  the 
world.  In  accordance  with  these  conceptions  the 
contents  are  arranged  thus:  (1)  The  beginnings 
of  faith  in  Jesus  as  Messiah  (i.  19;  iv.  54)  ;  how 
the  first  public  appearances  of  Jesus  in  Judea  and 
Galilee  were  received  by  many  with  faith  and 
the  reasons  for  this;  incidentally,  in  accordance 
with  the  Prologue,  it  is  noted  that,  even  at  the 
first,  Jesus  was  met  by  unbelief.  The  whole  sec- 
tion may  be  further  subdivided:  (a)  The  testi- 
mony of  John  the  Baptist  to  Jesus  (i.  19-34). 
(b)  In  consequence  of  this  the  first  disciples  are 
gained,  and,  in  turn,  lead  others  to  the  same 
step  (i.  35-.5]).  (c)  The  first  miracle  (at  Cana) 
confirms  the  faith  of  these  disciples  (ii.  1-12). 
(d)  At  Jerusalem  He  asserts  His  authority,  but 
is  rejected  (ii.  13-25).  (e)  In  conversation  with 
Nicodemus  the  nature  of  faith  in  Him  is  ex- 
plained (iii.  1-21).  (f)  Further  testimony  by 
the  Baptist  (iii.  22-36).  (g)  The  faith  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (iv.  1-42).  (h)  The  second 
miracle,  in  Galilee  (at  Cana),  with  faith  as  its 
result  (iv.  43-54).  (2)  The  great  conflict  of 
Jesus  with  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  (v.-xii.)  is 
told  in  detail:  (a)  At  a  feast  in  Jerusalem,  the 
evidence  of  a  miracle  is  rejected  by  the  Jews 
(chap.  v.).  (b)  In  Galilee,  His  claim  to  be  the 
Bread  of  Life  after  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five 
thousand  is  rejected;  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
faith  of  the  disciples  is  noted  (chap.  vi.).  (c) 
Further  claims  and  testimony  at  Jerusalem,  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  are  not  accepted  (vii. 
i.-x.  21).  (d)  Jesus'  claims,  made  at  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  arouse  only  anger  (x.  21-42).  (e) 
Even  the  great  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus  from 
the  dead  only  serves  to  bring  about  the  definite 
decision  to  put  Jesus  to  death  (chap.  xi.). 
(f)   The  final  assertion  of  His  claim — on  Palm 


Sunday  in  Jerusalem — is  also  rejected;  Jesus 
withdraws  (xii.  1-36,  44-50)  ;  reflections  by  the 
Evangelist  (xii.  37-43)  ;  incidentally,  in'  this 
whole  section,  many  instances  of  faith  are  noted. 
(3)  The  self-revelation  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples, 
in  the  conversations  at  the  supper,  and  on  the 
Avay  to  Gethsemane  and  in  the  mediatorial 
prayer  (xili.-xvii.) .  (4)  The  culmination  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  (xvJii.-xx.) .  (a)  His  resignation  to 
the  hostility  manifested  against  Him;  the  narra- 
tive of  the  arrest,  trial,  crucifixion,  and  burial 
(xviii.-xix.) .  (b)  His  glorification  in  His  resur- 
rection (xx. ).  The  Gospel  concludes  with  an 
Appendix  (chap,  xxi.),  written  mainly  to  correct 
a  false  understanding  of  certain  words  of  Jesus. 
It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  no  ordinary  biog- 
raphy; nor  is  it  an  attempt  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  Jesus'  public  ministry.  Much  is  pre- 
supposed, as  already  known  to  the  readers,  and 
many  months  are  passed  over  in  silence.  Only 
a  few  selected  occasions  are  dealt  with,  and  these 
are  described  from  certain  well-defined  points  of 
view.  The  happenings  of  but  few  days,  not  many 
more  than  twenty,  are  told.  The  interest  of  the 
Writer  was,  evidently,  not  that  of  the  mere  his- 
tbrian.  All  this  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
what  we  find  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  Because 
of  these  peculiarities,  and  of  others  which  are 
revealed  by  a  close  study  of  the  work,  the  fourth 
Gospel  has  been  subjected,  during  the  past  hun- 
dred years,  to  a  fire  of  criticism  perhaps  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  literature. 

II.  The  Ckiticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
The  main  question  to  which  this  Gospel  gives 
rise  is — can  it  be  considered  an  historical  source 
for  our  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ? 

It  is  necessarj^  in  the  first  place,  to  note  what 
indications  tlie  work  itself  contains  as  to  its 
authorship.  Such  indications  may  be  incidental 
and  unintentional,  or  they  may  be  explicit  claims 
to  which  due  consideration  must  be  given.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  the  writer's  knowledge 
of  contemporary  Judaism  and  of  Palestine  is  re- 
markable. He  shows  himself  perfectly  at  home 
in  regard  to  numerous  details  of  Jewish  observ- 
ances and  belief,  and  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  topography  of  Palestine  and  of  Jerusalem. 
These  facts  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  writer  was  a  Jew  of  Palestine 
by  birth  and  education.  It  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  a  Gentile  could  have  written  as  he  did. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a  Jew  whose  break  with 
formal  Judaism  was  complete.  He  was  no  longer 
a  Jew  at  heart.  It  may  be  said  further  that  the 
Gospel  seems  to  have  been  written  by  one  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  he 
recorded.  Attention  has  often  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  references  to  persons,  such  as  Peter, 
Philip,  Thomas,  Judas  Iscariot,  Pilate,  Mary, 
Martha,  and  others,  brief  as  they  are,  betray  the 
impressions  made  by  such  persons  on  one  who 
had  seen  or  heard  them.  They  are  remarkably 
lifelike  and  tally  exactly  with  what  is  known  of 
them  from  other  sources.  Many  incidental 
touches  in  the  narrative,  such  as  "it  was  about 
the  sixth  hour,"  "Jesus  sat  thus  on  the  well"  ( iv. 
6)  are  best  explained  as  due  to  personal  experi- 
ence. In  addition  to  such  incidental  indications 
of  authorship  by  an  eye-witness  there  are  ex- 
press statements  to  the  same  efi"ect.  In  i.  14  it  is 
said,  "and  we  beheld  his  glory."  The  'we'  seems 
to  mean  the  author  addressing  his  readers.  In 
xix.  35  a  somewhat  similar  note  is  found,  "he  who 
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has  seen  has  testided,  and  his  testimony  is  true 
.  .  .  m  order  that  ye  may  believe;"  and  in 
the  appendix  (xxi.  24)  we  find  a  brief  notice 
by  another  hand,  that  "this  is  the  disciple  who 
testifieth  [present  participle]  of  these  things  and 
who  wrote  [aorist  participle]  these  things."  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  work  claims  to  be  derived 
either  wholly  or  in  part  from  written  records 
of  an  eye-witness.  From  the  last  citation  it  is 
evident  that  the  claim  is  that  the  disciple  men- 
tioned in  the  immediately  preceding  section  (xxi. 
15  sqq.),  i.e.  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  is  the 
witness  and  recorder  referred  to.  That  is,  the 
Gospel  proper,  which  closes  with  xx.  31,  and  the 
additional  narrative  of  xxi.  1-23,  were  derived 
from  the  written  and  oral  testimony  of  this  dis- 
ciple. Who  was  this  disciple?  While  we  find  that 
he  is  nowhere  named  in  the  Gospel,  we  do  find  this 
remarkable  peculiarity — that  a  certain  prominent 
disciple,  about  whom  the  writer  knows  a  great 
deal  and  with  the  details  of  whose  life  he  is  very 
familiar,  is  often  referred  to.  but  never  by  name. 
Ihis  disciple,  with  his  brother,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  attach  himself  to  Jesus  (i.  35  sqq.), 
having  previously  been  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist.  He  became  the  most  loved  by  Jesus  of 
all  His  followers,  had  the  place  of  honor  at  the 
Supper,  was  a  witness  of  His  Passion,  and  was 
intrusted  by  Jesus  with  the  care  of  His  mother. 
But.  though  so  prominent,  he  is  always  spoken  of 
as  'that  other  disciple,'  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,'  or  by  a  similar  expression.  Yet  the  writer 
is  not  thus  reticent  about  other  persons.  In  fact, 
he  delights  in  detailed  mention  of  names  of 
persons  and  places.  We  know  from  the  Synoptic 
record  that  the  three  disciples  who  stand  closest 
tn  .Tesus  were  Peter.  James,  and  John.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  the  two  brothers,  .James  and  John,  are 
never  named  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  while  the 
names  of  other  disciples  are  freely  used?  It  is 
evident  that  that  other  disciple'  means  either 
James  or  John,  and  since  James  suffered  martyr- 
dom quite  early  (Acts  xii.  1,  2),  the  only  person 
whose  known  history  satisfies  all  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  is  John,  son  of  Zebedee,  disciple 
and  Apostle,  one  of  the  'pillars'  of  the  early 
Church  (cf.  Gal.  ii.  9).  Such  then  is  the  evi- 
dence and  claim  of  the  Gospel  itself,  that,  either 
altogether  or  to  a  large  extent,  it  is  derived  from 
the  written  record  of  the  Apostle  John. 

Turning  now  from  the  Gospel  to  the  records 
of  the  early  Church,  the  facts  are  these:  Writers 
of  the  period  170-200  show  great  familiarity  with 
the  Gospel,  quoting  it  frequently  and  often  speak- 
ing of  John  the  Apostle  as  the  author.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  are  several  explicit  statements 
of  importance.  Irenaeus  (c.  130-200),  whose 
early  home  was  in  Asia  Minor,  declares  that  it 
was  by  John  the  Apostle,  who  spent  his  last 
years  in  Ephesus  and  there  wrote  the  Gospel  to 
counteract  the  teachings  of  Cerinthus  (Adv.  Beer. 
ii.  22,  5;  iii.  I,  1:  iii.  4  and  xi.  1).  (See  Cebh?- 
THi'S.)  Polycrates,  a  bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  a 
letter  to  Victor  of  Rome,  c.190,  speaks  of  John, 
'who  reclined  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord,'  as  buried 
in  Ephesus.  Polycarp  (bom  or  converted  about 
A.D.  69,  martyred  155),  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  was 
known  to  Irenseus,  who  as  a  youth  heard  him  tell 
of  his  intercourse  with  John  and  others  who  had 
seen  Jesus  (Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  v.  20).  In  such 
statements  we  have  the  testimony  of  personal 
experiences  carrying  us  back  to  John  himself. 
Justin  Martyr,  writing  c.150,  who  had  already 


spent  some  time  in  Ephesus,  uses  the  Crospel  as 
one  of  the  Apostolic  memoirs,  but  says  nothing 
about  it  in  particular.  Evidence  for  the  existence 
and  use  of  the  Gospel  before  Justin  is  not  entirely 
lacking,  though  not  altogether  certain.  It  is 
likely  that  it  was  known  to  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
(c.liO-115),  to  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Bar- 
nabas (c.125)  and  to  the  early  Gnostic  Basiiides 
(c.125).  External  evidence  then  quite  clearly 
points  to  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  soon  after 
A.D.  100,  assigns  it  to  John,  and  indicates  Ephesus 
as  the  place  where  it  was  written.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  this  evidence  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  Papias  of  Hieropolis  in 
Asia  Minor  (c.70-140),  author  of  a  work  contain- 
ing early  Christian  traditions  from  which  Euse- 
bius  has  given  extracts,  speaks  apparently  of  a 
certain  John  the  Elder,  in  distinction  from  John 
the  Apostle,  also  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  as  a  promi- 
nent Christian  in  Asia  Minor.  Furthermore, 
Ignatius,  in  his  letters  to  Asia  Elinor  Christians, 
does  not  mention  John  the  Apostle  as  infiuentiai 
in  Asia,  nor  does  Polycarp,  in  his  epistle  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  This  silence  is  surprising, 
especially  in  view  of  Irenaeus's  statement  that 
Polycarp  loved  to  talk  about  John,  yet  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  strong 
positive  evidence  mentioned  above.  The  general 
bearing  of  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel  itself, 
coupled  with  the  external  testimony,  is  therefore 
to  the  effect  that  the  fourth  Gospel  was  written 
by  the  Apostle  John,  late  in  life,  at  Ephesus  in 
Asia  Minor. 

Nevertheless,  by  some  modem  critics  this  view 
is  pronounced  untenable.  The  more  important 
leasons  for  such  an  opinion  are:  (1)  The  charac- 
ter of  the  teachings  in  the  fourth  Gk)spel  and  the 
representation  there  given  of  Jesus'  life  and 
words  are,  on  the  one  hand,  so  different  from 
what  we  have  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  fit  in  so  well  with  the  doctrinal 
developments  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, that  it  seems  necessary,  apart  from  the 
question  of  authorship,  to  consider  it  a  product 
of  early  second-century  thought.  Such  a  position 
practically  necessitates  giving  up  the  Johannine 
authorship.  (2)  The  evident  use  made  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  by  the  fourth  does  not  accord 
with  Apostolic  authorship  of  the  latter.  ( 3 )  The 
vagueness  in  the  recorded  tradition  of  Asia  Minor 
makes  it  possible  that  it  was  John  'the  Elder.' 
rather  than  John  the  Apostle,  who  worked  there, 
and  that  soon  after  his  death,  by  an  easy  con- 
fusion, much  of  his  activity  was  ascribed  to  John 
the  Apostle,  who  may  not  have  lived  in  Ephesus 
at  all.  (4)  Certain  particulars  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  appeal 
of  Polycarp  to  the  authority  of  John  in  the  Quar- 
todeciman  controversy,  which  is  said  to  contra- 
dict the  statements  in  the  Gospel,  show  that  early 
in  the  second  century  the  Gospel  was  not  recog- 
nized in  that  region  a?  of  Apostolic  origin. 

The  two  latter  of  these  arguments  rest  on  such 
uncertain  grounds  that  much  weight  should  not 
be  attached  to  them.  Tlie  Quartodeciman  contro- 
Acrsy  in  its  early  stages  was  concerned  with  the 
question  of  the  proper  time  to  begin  the  observ- 
ance of  Easter,  the  Christian  Passover,  and  did  not 
touch  the  question  of  the  particular  day  of  the 
month  when  Jesus  ate  the  last  supper.  Polycarp 
claimed  that  John  had  taught  them  to  celebrate 
the  Passover  regularly  on  the  14th  of  Xisan,  the 
usual  Jewish  day.  Even  if,  with  many,  we  should 
hold  that  the  fourth  Gospel  places  the  last  sup- 
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per  on  the  13th  of  Nisan,  Polycarp  might  easily 
have  made  his  appeal  to  John  and  also  considered 
him  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  The  third  argu- 
ment presents  a  possibility,  but  not  a  probability. 
It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  such  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  among  men  who  had  personal 
knowledge  of  Ihe  facts  is  altogether  unlikely.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  theory  that  the  confusion  of  John 
the  Presbyter  and  John  the  Apostle  must  then 
have  antedated  the  Gospel  itself ;  for  not  only  xxi. 
23,  but  the  whole  book,  rests  on  the  supposition 
or  claim  that  the  Apostle  John  is  its  authority. 
But  this  involves  improbabilities  that  are  fatal 
to  the  supposition.  There  must  have  been  sub- 
stantial reasons  for  the  claim  of  the  Gospel  to  be 
Johannine  and  for  the  ready  acceptance  of  it  as 
such  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  other  words,  the  activity  of  John  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  conviction  that  the  Gospel  rests 
on  him  as  its  authority  is  the  only  reasonable 
explanation  of  its  history  as  known  to  us. 

If  the  external  attestation  and  the  claim  of 
the  book  itself  point  unmistakably  to  the  above 
conclusion,  just  as  certainly  do  the  contents 
appear  to  lead  another  way.  How  can  a  book 
so  different  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  with 
such  advanced  theological  ideas  be  ascribed  to 
John,  the  Galilean  fisherman  ?  We  have  here  a 
problem  with  several  elements.  There  is  the 
question  of  fact — what  is  the  actual  relation  of 
the  fourth  to  the  first  three  Gospels?  There  is 
also  the  element  of  authorship — to  what  extent 
does  the  book  claim  to  be  by  John  himself — alto- 
gether, or  only  in  part?  And  finally,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  personal  qualifications  and  capaci- 
ties of  John — what  he  was  able  to  produce.  To 
say  that  the  theology  or  philosophy  of  the  book  is 
such  that  John  could  not  have  written  it,  is  to 
take  a  purely  hypothetical  and  even  arbitrary 
position.  We  do  not  know,  and  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  what  John  could  have  produced. 
Some  one  wrote  the  book  and  he  was  a  gifted 
man.  He  may  as  well  have  been  John  as  any 
other  Christian  Jew.  Tliat  the  book  marks  a 
stage  of  thought  supplementary  to  the  primitive 
Apostolic  and  Pauline  developments  is  not  to  be 
denied.  The  existence  of  such  further  develop- 
ment is  largely  due  to  this  book.  The  book 
created,  did  not  result  from  it.  If  it  was  by 
John  it  simply  reflects  the  growth  of  his  own 
religious  experience.  He  had  lived  close  to  the 
Master,  he  had  seen  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  Church,  he  had  known  Paul,  and  at  last  had 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  speculative  atmosphere 
of  Ephesus.  This  book  gives  his  final  judgments, 
his  memory  of  Jesus,  his  impressions  of  Him 
after  these  years  of  experience. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  hold  that  John 
wrote  the  book  as  it  lies  before  us.  Prof.  H.  H. 
Wendt,  of  Jena,  strongly  advocates  the  view  that 
the  Gospel  was  written  by  a  disciple  of  John,  who 
•quoted  largely  from  memoranda  by  the  Apostle. 
By  this  hypothesis  many  minor  difficulties  in  the 
interpretation  are  solved,  especially  of  passages 
where  the  opinion  of  the  Evangelist  seems  not 
altogether  in  harmony  with  the  words  of  Jesus 
he  is  reporting. 

However  this  may  be,  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  the  first  three 
demands  very  careful  consideration.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it  was  written  on 
the  supposition  that  its  readers  were  acquainted 


with  a  Gfospel  history  substantially  identical  with 
that  in  the  Synoptics.  Its  own  record  is  frag- 
mentary, and  presupposes  many  things  as  well 
known.  At  the  same  time  its  attitude  toward  this 
already  current  history  is  one  of  independence. 
It  follows  neither  the  chronological  outline  nor 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  older  record.  That 
was  occupied  mainly  with  Jesus'  ministry  in 
Galilee ;  this  devotes  large  space  to  Judea.  That 
gave  the  record  of  Jesus'  work  among  the  people ; 
this  is  largely  concerned  with  His  relations  to 
the  Jews  or  to  His  own  disciples.  In  this  the 
speeches  and  conversations  of  Jesus  hold  the 
supreme  place,  and  their  phraseology  and  general 
content  are  quite  different  from  what  we  have  in 
the  other  record.  And  when  the  fourth  Gospel 
crosses  the  path  of  the  others,  as  it  does  at 
certain  points,  there  are  marked  differences  in 
the  details  presented.  In  the  one,  the  conscious- 
ness of  His  divine  origin,  the  open  declaration  of 
His  Messiahship  (at  least  to  certain  individuals 
and  circles),  and  the  insistence  on  the  eternal 
value  of  His  personality  and  of  the  truth  He 
proclaimed  were  characteristic  of  Jesus'  ministry 
from  first  to  last ;  in  the  other  these  matters  were 
held  in  reserve  until  the  later  portion  of  His 
ministry  or  not  expressed  in  the  terminology  of 
the  fourth  Gospel.  Yet  the  difference  is,  after 
all,  one  more  of  form  than  of  substance.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  words  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  passed  through  the  mental 
and  spiritual  laboratory  of  the  Evangelist  before 
he  set  them  down.  In  form,  they  may  savor  more 
of  the  disciple  than  of  the  Master;  in  substance, 
they  reveal  the  living  and  abiding  impression 
made  by  personal  contact  with  Jesus  on  one  of 
the  richest  spiritual  natures  the  world  has  known. 
If  John  gives  us  an  overstatement,  with  equal 
truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  Synoptics  may  give 
us  an  understatement;  the  cold  historical  truth 
lies  midway  between  both  delineations. 

III.  General  Conclusions.  In  view  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  the  fourth  Gospel  may  be 
said  to  be  the  work,  in  substance  at  least,  of  the 
Apostle  John,  written  toward  the  end  of  his  life 
at  Ephesus  primarily  for  Christian  circles,  to  give 
them  an  adequate  conception  of  Jesus.  The  work 
was  written  when  speculation  was  rife.  Gnosti- 
cism was  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  Terms  such 
as  "Logos,"  adapted  from  Alexandrian  Jewish 
philosophy,  were  being  used  in  Christian  circles. 
The  central  truths  of  Jesus'  unique  personal  sig- 
nificance were  in  danger  of  being  obscured.  To 
counteract  such  teachings  John  wrote  his  Gospel, 
prefacing  it  with  the  prologue  in  which  he  stated 
his  conviction  that  the  one  truth  that  gave  life 
and  reality  to  ideas  and  speculation  concerning 
the  Logos  was  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Logos  incarnate,  in  whom  grace  and  truth,  the 
fullness  of  the  knowledge  of  God  was  manifest  and 
placed  within  man's  reach.  The  Gospel  so  written 
concluded  with  xx.  31,  and  may  have  been  known 
for  a  time  to  a  limited  circle  without  the  con- 
cluding chapter.  But  later,  possibly  not  long 
before  John's  death  or  very  soon  after  the  work 
was  published,  and  in  order  to  correct  a  wrong 
impression  concerning  Jesus'  words  to  Peter  in 
reference  to  John,  the  last  chapter  was  added, 
concluding  with  the  guarantee  of  the  Apostle's 
authorship  of  the  entire  work.  No  sooner  was 
the  work  known  than  it  met  with  acceptance, 
copies  quickly  finding  their  way  all  over  the 
Christian  world.     A  small  sect,  later  called  the 
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Alogi,  objected  to  it,  not  because  they  had  any 
more  correct  knowledge  of  its  origin,  but  because 
of  its  teachings,  ascribing  it  to  Cerinthus,  accord- 
ing to  tradition  a  bitter  opponent  of  John  in 
Ephesus.  By  160-170  it  was  known  and  used 
along  with  the  earlier  three  Gospels  throughout 
the  Christian  Church. 

BiBUOGB-u^HY.  The  literature  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  very  extensive.  Fairly  complete  lists 
will  be  found  in  Luthardt,  /Saint  John,  the  Author 
of  the  Fourth  Go»p€l  (trans,  by  Gregory,  Edin- 
burgh, 1875),  and  in  Watkins,  Modern  Criticism 
Considered  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Bampton  Lectures,  1890  (London,  1890).  Be- 
sides the  .\etc  Testametit  Theologies  of  Weiss, 
Beyschlag,  Bevan,  Holtzmann,  and  Stevens;  the 
works  on  the  Apostolic  Age  by  Lechler,  Hausrath, 
Weizsacker.  Bartlett,  and  McGiflFert;  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Meyer,  Weiss,  Godet,  H.  Holtzmann, 
O.  Holtzmann,  and  Westcott ;  the  various  Lives  of 
Christ,  and  the  larger  Introductions  to  the  New 
Testament,  especially  those  by  Weiss,  H.  Holtz- 
mann, Salmon,  and  Th.  Zahn,  attention  may  be 
called  to  Sanday,  The  Gospels  in  the  Second  Cen- 
tury (London,  1876)  ;  Gloag,  Introduction  to  the 
Johannine  Writings  (London,  1891);  Lightfoot, 
Essays  on  Supernatural  Religion  (London, 
1889)  ;  Ezra  Abbot,  External  Evidence  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (New  York,  1891);  Wendt,  The 
Gospel  According  to  John  (trans.,  New  York, 
1902)  ;  Lowrie,  The  Doctrine  of  Saint  John  (Lon- 
don, 1899). 

JOHU"^  Baptist  Joseph  Fabian  Sebastian, 
Archduke  of  Austria  (1782-1852).  An  Austrian 
prince  and  general.  He  was  bom  at  Florence, 
the  son  of  Leopold  I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  At  an  early 
age  John  showed  considerable  military  talent, 
and  in  the  wars  with  France  he  played  an  im- 
portant part.  As  commander  he  was  extremely 
unfortunate.  His  army  was  crushed  by  Moreau 
at  Hohenlinden  (1801)  ;  he  was  defeated  at  Salz- 
burg soon  afterwards;  shared  in  the  disaster  of 
Austerlitz  in  1805;  was  overthrown  at  Raab, 
June  14,  1809:  and  was  unsuccessful  in  an  at- 
tempt to  join  the  army  of  his  brother,  Archduke 
Charles,  at  Wagram.  He  was  popular,  however, 
on  account  of  his  amiability,  the  interest  he  took 
in  the  sciences  and  public  improvements,  and 
above  all  his  favorable  attitude  toward  German 
unity,  in  which  he  stood  alone  among  those  who 
represented  the  Austrian  policy.  When  the  Ger- 
man National  Assembly  met  at  Frankfort,  after 
the  commotions  of  1848,  he  was  called  by  a  great 
majority,  on  June  29th  of  that  year,  to  be  Vicar 
(Reichsverweser)  of  Germany.  The  progress  of 
events  being  unfavorable  to  the  Austrian  inter- 
ests, he  resigned  his  oflBce  December  20,  1849.  He 
died  at  Gratz. 

JOHN,  yon,  ErcEXiE.  The  name  of  the  G!er- 
man  author  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym 
•E.  Marlitt'   (q.v.). 

JOHN  A.  OBINDLE,  or  Johnny  Grindle. 
A  quaint  name  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  the 
curious  fish  the  bowfin  (Amia  calva) ,  also  called 
^awyer.'    See  Bowtin. 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  MY  JO.  ( 1 )  A  touch- 
ing ballad  by  Robert  Bums.  (2)  An  old  Scotch 
song,  a  dialogue  between  a  man  and  his  wife 
ridiculing  popery. 


JOHN  BBOWN'S  BODY.  One  of  the  inoet 
frequently  sung  marching  songs  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  melody  is  said  to  have  been  heard  in  a 
Southern  colored  church,  and  fitted  to  the  words, 
"Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet  us?"  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
held  at  Albany  about  1860.  The  music  was  set 
to  the  words  of  the  first  stanza  by  James  E. 
Greenleaf,  and  the  other  stanzas  were  written 
by  C.  S.  Hall,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1861. 
Consult  Johnson,  Our  Familiar  Songs. 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  ITNIVEBSITY.  A  co- 
educational iuslilutiou  founded  at  DeLand,  Fla., 
in  1887.  It  has  a  preparatory  department,  a 
college  of  liberal  arts,  schools  of  law,  technology, 
music,  and  art,  a  normal  and  practice  school, 
and  a  business  college.  It  confers  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  philosophy,  science,  and  laws, 
and  of  mechanical,  civil,  and  electrical  engineer. 
In  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  in 
1898,  graduates  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
in  high  standing  may  receive  corresponding  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  uni- 
versity has  a  campus  of  22  acres  and  well- 
equipped  modem  buildings,  in  large  part  the 
gifts  of  John  B.  Stetson,  valued  at  $300,000.  Its 
endowment  funds  amounted  in  1902  to  over 
§210,000,  and  its  income  to  $40,000.  The  college 
property  is  valued  at  $520,000.  It  has  a  library 
of  more  than  13,000  volumes.  In  1902  its  students 
numbered  429,  of  whom  60  were  enrolled  in  the 
collegiate  department.  The  number  of  professors 
and  instructors  was  40. 

JOHN  BITLIj.     See  National  Nicknames. 

JOHN  BDXL;  or.  The  Englishman's  Fire- 
side. The  title  of  a  comedy  by  the  younger  Col- 
man   (1805). 

JOHN  CASTMIB  (1543-92).  Count  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  the  fourth  son  of  Elector  Pala- 
tine Frederick  III.  He  was  reared  at  the 
French  and  Lotharingian  courts,  and  joined  the 
Calvinist  Church  at  the  same  time  as  his  father, 
while  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Louis,  remained  a 
Lutheran.  He  at  various  times  led  troops  into 
France  to  aid  the  Huguenots  and  into  the  Neth- 
erlands to  aid  the  Dutch,  but  achieved  little 
fame  as  a  soldier.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
he  became  Regent  of  the  Palatinate  during  his 
nephew's  minority,  and  made  his  Protestapt  sub- 
jects adopt  the  Calvinist  creed — the  third  time 
in  ten  years  they  had  been  forced  to  change. 

JOHN  CHINAMAN.  See  National  Nick- 
names. 

JOHN  COMPANY.  A  nickname  for  the  East 
India  Company,  originating  probably  in  India, 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

JOHN  C?BO"W.  The  name  in  Jamaica  and 
the  British  Antilles  for  the  turkey  'buzzard' 
\Tilture  (Cathartes  aura). 

JOHN  DOBY.  The  English  name  of  a  small 
group  of  singular  fishes  found  in  the  warm  seas 
of  the  Old  World.  One  species  {Zeus  faber) 
is  well  known  in  the  Mediterranean  as  a  food-fish, 
but  is  uncommon  in  the  Atlantic.  Its  ugly  and 
extraordinary  form  is  showTi  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  The  body  is  greatly  compressed, 
and  the  total  length  rarely  exceeds  20  inches. 
The  bony  jaws  can  be  widely  opened,  so  that  sur- 
prisingly large  objects  may  be  swallowed,  and  the 
fish  is  active  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  (other  fishes), 
though  sluggish  at  other  times.    Its  body-scalea 
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are  very  small,  but  it  is  armed  with  strong  fin- 
spines,  and  has  a  row  of  large,  spinous  scales 
along  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  in  front  of 
the  pectorals.     The  color  is  usually  a  pale  olive 
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brown,  with  a  large  circular  spot  nearly  black 
on  the  middle  of  the  side.  Various  legends  ac- 
count for  this  spot.  One  declares  this  to  be  the 
fish  which  Saint  Peter  caught  in  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret  and  marked  with  his  thumb  and 
finger  while  taking  the  tribute  money  from  its 
mouth;  another  that  the  mark  was  similarly 
made  by  Saint  Christopher,  who  seized  one  of 
these  fishes  while  carrying  Jesus  through  an  arm 
of  the  sea. .  Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  in 
Europe.  Several  related  species  occur  in  the 
deeper  tropical  seas,  and  all  constitute  a  group 
of  very  uncertain  affinities. 

JOHN  FEEDEEICK,  The  Magnanimous 
( 1503-54) .  Elector  of  Saxony  from  1532  to  1547. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Elector  John  the  Constant, 
and  was  bom  at  Torgau,  June  30,  1503.  In  1532 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Government  con- 
jointly with  his  brother  Ernest,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  concluded  a  partition  settlement  in  1542, 
ceding  to  him  the  Principality  of  Coburg.  He 
was  from  the  first  an  ardent  champion  of  the 
Reformed  faith.  With  Philip  of  Hesse  he  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League 
(q.v.),  and  as  such  was  placed  by  Charles  V. 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  in  1546.  He  success- 
fully defended  his  territories  against  an  inva- 
sion by  his  cousin,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  the 
same  year;  but  on  April  24,  1547,  the  army  of 
the  Schmalkaldic  League  was  defeated  at  Miihl- 
berg,  and  John  Frederick  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor.  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
on  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  compelled  to  cede 
his  possessions,  together  with  the  electoral  title, 
to  Maurice.  For  five  years  John  Frederick  re- 
mained in  captivity,  until,  together  with  Philip 
of  Hesse,  he  was  liberated  by  the  sudden  uprising 
of  Maurice  against  Charles  V.  The  death  of  his 
brother  Ernest  in  the  same  year  (1552)  placed 
him  in  possession  of  Coburg.    He  died  in  1554. 

JOHN  EEEDEEICK  II.  (1529-95).  Duke  of 
Saxony,  eldest  son  of  John  Frederick  I.  After 
his  father's  downfall,  in  1547,  he  undertook,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  John  William,  and 
in  the  name  of  their  younger  brother,  John  Fred- 
erick III.,  the  administration  of  what  remained 


of  the  territories  of  the  Ernestine  line.  Soon 
after,  in  accordance  with  his  father's  wish,  he 
founded  the  University  of  Jena.  Upon  the  death 
of  John  Frederick  III.,  in  1505,  tlie  two  brothers 
divided  their  dominions,  John  Frederick  taking 
Weimar  and  Gotha,  and  John  William  Coburg. 
In  1566,  because  of  the  protection  which  he  had 
afforded  the  outlaw  Wilhelm  von  Grumbach,  he 
was  himself  outlawed  by  the  Emperor,  was  cap- 
tured in  1567,  and  was  imprisoned  until  his 
death.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  of  the  Palatinate, 
followed  him  into  his  exile.  Consult  Beck, 
Johann  Friedrich  der  Mittlere   (Weimar,  1858). 

JOHN  GEOEGE  I.  (1585-1656).  Elector  of 
Saxony,  from  1611  to  1656.  He  was  born  March 
5,  1585;  married  Magdalene  Sibylle,  daughter  of 
Duke  Albert  Frederick  of  Prussia,  in  1607;  and 
succeeded  his  brother.  Christian  II.,  as  Elector 
of  Saxony,  June  23,  1611.  The  attitude  of  Sax- 
ony, as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Protes- 
tant States  of  Germany,  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  but  the  course  of 
John  George  was  vacillating,  and  when  he  was 
giving  nominal  support  to  one  side  he  was  gen- 
erally negotiating  with  the  other.  When  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  entered  Germany,  John  George 
refused  him  passage  across  Saxony,  and  thus 
prevented  the  relief  of  Magdeburg,  which  was 
taken  by  Tilly,  whose  infuriated  troops  put  most 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  A  little  later, 
when  Saxony  was  about  to  suffer  from  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Imperialists,  John  George  concluded 
a  hasty  alliance  with  Sweden,  and  his  troops 
were  on  the  field  of  Leipzig  or  Breitenfeld  (Sep- 
tember, 1031),  but  fled  early  in  the  day.  The 
Elector  sought  continually  to  bring  about  a  peace 
advantageous  to  Saxony.  In  1632,  when  Gus- 
tavus  was  in  Bavaria,  he  sought  to  detach  Bran- 
denburg from  the  Swedish  cause,  and  in  1635  he 
concluded  the  Peace  of  Prague  with  the  Emperor, 
yielding  practically  all  that  the  German  Prot- 
estants had  fought  for,  and  agreeing  to  endeavor 
to  secure  the  general  acceptance  of  the  terms. 
His  reward  was  the  hereditary  possession  of 
Lusatia.  Only  Brandenburg  and  some  of  the 
minor  States  acceded.  In  1636  the  Saxons  were 
defeated  by  Baner  at  Wittstock,  and  in  1645  the 
Elector  was  obliged  to  conclude  an  armistice 
with  Sweden.  By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
he  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Lusatia 
and  the  bishoprics  of  Meissen,  Merseburg,  and 
Naumburg.  John  George  died  October  8,  1656. 
How  much  of  his  changeable  and  treacherous 
policy  was  due  to  himself,  and  how  much  to  the 
intrigues  of  his  most  trusted  counselor.  Von 
Arnim,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  His  will  es- 
tablished three  ruling  Saxon  lines  for  his  sons, 
in  addition  to  electoral  Saxony — Saxe-Weisenfels, 
Saxe-Merseburg,  and  Saxe-Zeitz.  See  Arnim; 
GusTAvus  Adolphus;  Saxony;  Thirty  Years' 
War. 

JOHN  GEOEGE.  II.  (1613-80).  Elector  of 
Saxony  from  1656  to  1680.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  George  I.,  and  was  born  in  1613.  Subsidies 
received  from  France  in  the  early  years  of  his 
reign  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  "tastes,  and  to 
make  Dresden  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
and  art  centres  of  Europe.' 

JOHN  GfiOEGE  III.  (1647-91).  Elector  of 
Saxony,  from  1680  to  1691,  only  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  John  George  II.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  war  between  the  Empire  and 
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Louis  XrV.  of  France,  which  broke  out  in  1688, 
and  in  1690  was  made  commander  of  the  Imperial 
army. 

JOHN  GEORGE  IV.  (106894).  Elector  of 
Saxony  from  1691  to  1694,  son  and  successor  of 
John  George  111.  He  continued  the  policy  of 
his  father  during  his  short  reign  of  three  years, 
maintaining  an  alliance  with  Brandenburg  and 
the  Emperor.  As  a  matter  of  State  policy  he 
■marrie<l  Eleonore,  Margravine  of  Brandenburg- 
Anspach;  but  his  life  is  chiefly  interesting  for 
the  story  of  his  romantic  attachment  for  Mag- 
dalene Sibylle  von  NeitschQtz,  who  was  created 
Countess  of  Rochlitz  by  the  Emperor. 

JOHN  GILPIN.  The  hero  of  a  famous  humor- 
ous ballad  of  the  same  title  by  William  Cowper 
(1782). 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  A  novel 
by  Dinah  Mulock  Craik  (1850).  It  is  the  story 
of  a  poor  boy  who  by  his  energy  and  noble  char- 
acter wins  position  and  respect. 

JOHN  MARCH,  SOUTHERNER.  A  novel 
by  G.  \V.  Cable  (  1894).  It  appeared  as  a  serial 
in  Scribner's  Magazine,  and,  as  implied  by  the 
subtitle,  is  a  story  of  the  South,  beginning  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  gives  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  life  in  a  small  town. 

JOHN  MARK.     See  Mark. 

JOHN  NETPOMUK  SALV A'TOR,  Archdxtke 
OF  Austria  (1852-91?).  He  was  bom  in  Flor- 
ence, the  youngest  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold 
II.  of  Tuscany.  He  entered  the  Austrian  mili- 
tary service,  and  rose  through  the  various  ranks 
to  that  of  major-general  commanding  a  division. 
In  1883  he  was  transferred  to  Linz  as  a  punish- 
ment for  having  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Drill  Oder  Erziehungf  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
self too  sharply  in  opposition  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Archduke  Albert.  The  Government  was 
still  more  irritated  when  he,  as  it  was  asserted, 
intrigued  to  have  himself  appointed  successor  to 
Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  latter's  en- 
forced abdication.  Soon  after  this  he  was  deprived 
of  his  military  command  and  left  the  army.  He 
then  studied  navigation,  passed  the  examination 
for  ship's  captain,  and  in  October,  1889.  after 
having  renounced  all  Lis  titles,  rights,  and  priv- 
ileges as  an  archduke,  took  the  name  of  .Johann 
Orth.  The  next  summer  he  left  Hamburg  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  board  the  sailing  ship  Sankt 
Margaretha.  After  touching  at  Buenos  Ayres 
he  continued  his  voyage  in  the  direction  of  Val- 
paraiso, and  never  was  heard  from  again.  Nu- 
merous romantic  stories  have  been  told  in  "con- 
nection with  his  strange  disappearance;  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  Sankt  Margaretha  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  that 
all  hands  were  lost.  Besides  his  pamphlet  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  left  two  others  on  military 
subjects:  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Organisation 
der  osterreichischen  Artillerie  (1875),  and  Ge- 
schichte  des  kaiserlich-kwiiglichen  Linien-Infan- 
terieregiments  Erzherzog  Wilhelm  Xr.  12  (1877- 
80),  and  a  third  on  spiritualism,  entitled  J?in- 
hlicke  in  den  Spiritisimus  (5th  ed.  1885).  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  the  text  of  the  ballet 
Die  Assas»inen. 

JOHN  O'  GROAT'S  HOUSE  (more  correctly, 
JoHXXT  Groat's  Holse).  A  s[x>t  on  Duncansby 
Head,  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  mainland 
of  Scotland,  marking  one  of  the  limits  of  that 


country.  Commemorated  in  Burna's  line,  "Frae 
Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groat's,"  it,  is  also  widely 
known  a«  the  terminus  of  cycling  and  automobile 
record  rides  from  Land's  End,  the  Bouthwestem 
extremity  of  Elngland,  a  distance  of  994  miles. 
It  stood  on  the  l^ach  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pent- 
land  firth,  and  was  probably  built  for  the  recep- 
tion of  tra\elers  crossing  Uie  ferry  to  the  Ork- 
neys. Tradition  gives  a  romantic  origin.  In 
the  reign  of  King  James  IV.  (1488-1513)  three 
brothers — Malcolm,  Gavin,  and  John  Groot,  or 
Grot — Dutchmen,  settled  in  Caithness,  and  ac- 
quired the  lands  of  Warse  and  Dungansby.  When 
their  descendants  had  multiplied  to  eight  fam- 
ilies, disputes  arose  as  to  precedency  at  a  yearly 
festival  reunion.  John  Groat  settled  the  con- 
troversy by  building  an  eight-sided  house,  with 
a  door  and  a  window  in  each  side,  and  an  eight- 
sided  table  within,  so  that  the  head  of  each  of 
the  eight  families  of  Groats  might  enter  by  his 
own  door  and  sit  at  his  own  head  of  the  table. 
The  family  of  Groats  still  exists;  but  a  small 
green  knoll  marked  with  the  foundation  lines  is 
all  that  remains  of  John  o'  Groat's  house.  A 
neighboring  hotel  with  an  appropriate  octagonal 
tower  bears  the  name  since  1876.  The  beautiful 
shell  Cyprcea  Europaa,  which  abounds  in  the 
neighborhood,  is  bQown  as  'John  o'  Groat's 
buckj'.' 

JOHN  SIGISMUN^D,  sljls-miind,  Ger.  pron. 
ze'ges-niount  (1572-1019).  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, son  of  the  Elector  Joachim  Frederick.  Dur- 
ing his  reign  the  dominions  of  the  Electors  of 
Brandenburg  were  increased  by  the  acquisition  of 
Cleves,  Mark,  and  Ravensberg,  and  the  Duchy  of 
Prussia  (East  Prussia).  The  first  three  districts 
were  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of 
Cleves,  Jiilich,  and  Berg,  all  of  which  the  Elector 
claimed  as  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Duke  William  the  Rich,  backed  by  a  will  executed 
in  favor  of  the  Hohenzollem  by  his  great-grand- 
father. A  rival  claimant  appeared  in  the  Count 
Palatine  of  Xeuberg.  who  had  married  a  younger 
daughter  of  Duke  William.  After  years  of  dis- 
pute which,  early  assuming  a  religious  character, 
aroused  the  attention  of  all  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  princes  of  Northern  Europe,  and  led 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  with  his 
Spanish  soldiers  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Dutch  on 
the  other,  an  interventitm  which  caused  the  two 
Lutheran  claimants  such  uneasiness  that  one,  the 
Count  Palatine,  became  a  Catholic,  and  the 
other  a  Calvinist,  the  matter  was  finally  arranged 
in  1630  by  an  amicable  division  of  the  territories. 
The  acquisition  of  East  Prussia  was  also  accom- 
panied by  difficulties,  though  John  Sigismund's 
father,  not  satisfied  with  the  Polish  King's 
promise  that  the  Brandenburg  Hohenzollems 
should  be  the  heirs  of  the  Prussian  dukes,  had 
sought  to  make  assurance  triply  sure  by  marry- 
ing his  son  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  last 
duke,  while  he  himself  took  to  wife  a  younger 
daughter.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  the 
prize  was  near  to  slipping  out  of  John  Sigis- 
mund's grasp,  for  the  Prussian  nobles  preferred 
the  unruly  freedom  enjoyed  by  their  Slavic  neigh- 
bors to  "what  they  called*  'the  Brandenburg 
tyranny,'  and  the  King  of  Poland  was  not  un- 
willing'to  listen  to  their  petition,  so  that  it  wa? 
only  by  ffiving  the  greatest  concessions,  by  doing 
homage,  and  promising  tribute,  and  allowing  him 
some  right  of  veto,  that  the  Elector  finally  per- 
suaded the  King  to  stand  by  his  promise.    John 
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Sigismund  was  not  a  great  man.  What  he  did,  ho 
did  because  of  necessity;  the  new  territories 
added  to  the  Hohenzollern  domains  during  his 
administration  were  secured  not  so  much  through 
his  efforts  as  through  those  of  his  predecessors. 

JOHN  WARD,  PREACHER.  A  novel  by 
Margaret  Deland  (1888),  similar  in  character  to 
Robert  Elsmere. 

JOHNNY  CRAPATJD,  kra'po'.  A  French- 
man.    See  National  Nicknames. 

JOHNNY  DARTER.     A  fish.     See  Dabteb. 

JOHN''NY  REB.  A  nickname  used  of  the 
Southern  soldiers  by  the  Federal  troops  during 
the  Civil  War. 

JOHNNY  VERDE,  or  Juan  Vebde.  A  nu- 
merous and  excellent  food-fish  (Paralabrax  nebu- 
lifer)  of  the  southern  California  coast.  It  is 
one  of  the  cabrillas,  about  18  inches  long,  mottled 
greenish  in  color,  and  has  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  a  rock-bass. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY.  An  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
founded  by  Johns  Hopkins  (q.v. ),  who  be- 
queathed over  $7,000,000  for  the  establishment  of 
a  university  and  a  hospital.  The  two  institutions 
are  closely  affiliated,  but  each  has  its  own  funds 
and  is  controlled  by  a  distinct  board  of  trustees. 
The  university  was  incorporated  August  24,  1867, 
several  years  before  the  founder's  death,  and  in 
1870  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  created. 
Early  in  1874  the  trustees  began  the  work  of 
organization,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  elected 
a  president,  Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  February,  1876.  Instruction 
in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  began  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year.  Temporary  buildings  were 
provided  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  site 
proved  to  be  so  convenient  that  the  university 
has  remained  there  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  In  May,  1889,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  was  opened,  and  the  work  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  was  inaugurated  in  1893. 
In  1902  a  gift  of  a  magnificent  site  in  the  suburbs 
of  Baltimore  was  made,  and  an  endowment  fund 
of  $1,000,000  was  presented  to  the  university  by 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

The  university  offers  instruction  to  students 
of  the  following  classes :  ( 1 )  Under  the  faculty 
of  philosophy:  (a)  college  graduates  and  other 
advanced  scholars,  who  may  either  proceed  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  literature  or 
science,  or  pursue  their  studies  for  any  length 
of  time  at  their  own  discretion;  (b)  under- 
graduate students,  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts:  these  may  pursue 
one  of  seven  parallel  groups  of  studies;  (c) 
students  who  have  taken  no  degree  and  who 
desire  to  pursue  work  in  the  university,  with- 
out aiming  at  academic  honors.  (2)  Under  the 
faculty  of  medicine:  (a)  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  for  whom  a  four  years' 
course  is  provided;  (b)  Doctors  of  Medicine  de- 
siring to  pursue  special  graduate  courses.  The 
undergraduate  college  was  organized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  desiring  'a  systematic  discipline 
in  liberal  studies,'  and  since  1876  nearly  1700 
students  have  received  the  collegiate  training. 
The  undergraduate  work  is  rendered  effective  by 
certain  features  of  organization  not  found  to 
the  same  degree  elsewhere.  These  conditions  in- 
clude the  sharp  distinction  drawn  between  the 


disciplinary  methods  appropriate  for  undergrad- 
uate instruction  and  the  freer  methods  of  ad- 
vanced study;  the  group  arrangement  of  studies; 
the  opportunities  offered  to  students  of  excep- 
tional attainments  for  carrying  on  work  beyond 
that  required  for  any  degree;  and  the  influence 
upon  younger  pupils  of  the  presence  of  a  large 
body  of  graduate  scholars  engaged  in  specialized 
work  in  the  various  branchei  of  learning.  The 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  however,  are  the  attractions 
offered  to  advanced  students  and  the  instruction 
given  to  them  in  seminaries  and  laboratories. 
These  features  were  made  the  prime  consideration 
at  the  inception  of  the  university  at  a  time 
when  the  importance  of  pure  university  work  did 
not  receive  its  full  measure  of  recognition  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  president  succeeded  in 
associating  with  him  a  small  number  of  eminent 
specialists  whose  high  standards  and  enthusiasm 
carried  the  new  institution  successfully  through 
its  experimental  period,  and  earned  for  it  pri- 
macy in  its  field.  For  the  encouragement  of 
research  among  American  students,  the  univer- 
sity annually  awards  a  large  number  of  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  university  are  published  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Philology,  the  American  Journal  of 
Mathematics,  the  American  Chemical  Journal, 
Memoirs  from  the  Biological  Laboratory,  the 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Mod- 
ern Language  Notes,  Contributions  to  Assyriology 
and  Comparative  Semitic  Philology,  and  the 
Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine.  , 

The  government  of  the  university  is  vested  in 
a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  with  the  president  as 
an  ex-o/ficio  member.  In  the  Philosophical  De- 
partment an  academic  council,  consisting  of  the 
president  and  eight  professors,  is  in  supreme 
charge  of  the  various  departments  of  study,  and 
exercises  the  right  of  appointing  the  fellows. 
A  board  of  university  studies,  consisting  of  the 
president,  eighteen  professors,  and  sixteen  asso- 
ciate professors,  has  charge  of  the  instruction  of 
graduate  students  and  of  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
A  board  of  collegiate  advisers,  consisting  of  the 
president,  the  dean  of  the  college,  and  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  chief  departments  of 
undergraduate  study,  directs  the  college  work 
and  conducts  the  examinations  for  the  baccalau- 
reate degree.  The  Medical  School,  which  is  a  de- 
partment of  the  university  ana  is  at  the  same 
time  closely  connected  with  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  has  had  a  most  important  influ- 
ence on  the  recent  advances  mad-*  in  medical  edu- 
cation. The  course  extends  through  four  years. 
For  admission,  the  bachelor's  degree  is  required, 
or  an  equivalent  course  of  preliminary  training 
in  the  liberal  arts,  and  especially  in  three 
branches  of  science — physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology.  The  principal  buildings  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Department  are  McCoy  Hall,  which  con- 
tains the  library,  the  chief  assembly-room,  and 
numerous  apartments  for  litera  y  and  historical 
studies;  Levering  Hall,  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  Hopkins 
Hall,  devoted  to  geology  and  mineralogy;  the 
Chemical  Laboratory;  the  Biological  Labora- 
tory; the  Physical  Laboratory;  the  Gymnasium; 
and  the  Administration  Building.  The  medical 
department  is  provided  with  four  large  and  well- 
equipped  laboratories:    the  Anatomical    (known 
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as  the  Women's  Fund  Memorial  Building),  the 
Physiological,  the  Pathological,  and  the  Clinical. 
In  1902  the  total  value  of  the  property  under  con- 
trol of  the  university  was  $1,157,881,  the  endow- 
ment $4,488,841,  and  tlie  gross  income  $258,083. 
Tlie  university  has  at  various  times  received 
generous  gifts,  including  one  of  $307,000  from 
Miss  Mary  E.  Garrett  of  Baltimore,  supplement- 
ing a  previous  gift  of  $112,000  from  women  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  which  enabled 
the  trustees  to  open  the  Medical  School  (1893), 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  benefac- 
tors, women  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as 
men.  Two  general  subscriptions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  university  have  been  made  in  Baltimore, 
amounting  to  nearly  $350,000  in  addition  to  the 
million-dollar  endowment  fund  above  referred  to. 
For  two  years  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  gave 
$50,000  per  annum,  $24,000  annually  for  the  next 
two  years,  and  $25,000  annually  for  the  past  two 
years. 

The  library  contains  108,000  volumes;  more 
than  1200  periodicals  are  regularly  received. 
The  library  supplements  the  valuable  collections 
of  the  Peabody  Institute,  containing  146,000  vol- 
umes. The  Maryland  Geological  Sur\-ey  and  the 
Marj'land  Weather  Bureau  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  university,  occupying  rooms  m 
the  university  buildings.  In  1903  the  faculty 
included  145  professors,  associates,  instructors, 
assistants,  and  lecturers.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  695  students,  of  whom  189  pursued  graduate 
courses  under  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  344 
under  the  medical  faculty,  and  163  were  enrolled 
in  the  undergraduate  courses.  These  figures  have 
varied  but  little  during  the  last  few  years.  Dr. 
Gilman  resigned  the  presidency  in  November, 
1900,  the  resignation  taking  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year.  Professor  Ira  Remsen  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  and  he  was  formally  in- 
augurated February  22,  1902. 

JOHN'SON,  Alvix  Jewett  (1827-84).  An 
American  publisher,  bom  at  Wallingford,  Vt. 
He  spent  his  early  years  on  a  farm,  then  went 
to  Virginia,  where  he  taught  school  for  a  time, 
and  finally  removed  to  Xew  York  in  1853,  where 
he  became  interested  in  C.  C.  Colton's  Atlas, 
which  he  subsequently  bought  and  published  un- 
der the  name  of  Johnson's  Illustrated  Atlas.  He 
afterwards  brought  out  a  number  of  other  books, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  Johnson's  Uni- 
versal Cycloptedia,  the  publication  of  which  in- 
volved him  in  a  bitter  dispute  with  D.  Appleton 
4  Co..  who  afterwards  bought  it  and  published 
it  under  the  title  Jjnitersal  Cyclopcedia. 

JOHNSON,  Andrew  (1808-75).  The  seven- 
teenth President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  was  bom  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  December  29, 
1808.  His  father  lived  only  four  years  after 
Andrew's  birth,  and  left  no  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boy.  who,  at  the  age  of  ten,  was 
bound  out  to  a  tailor.  Lack  of  education  was  a 
great  grievance  to  Andrew,  and  he  resolved  to 
learn  to  read  by  himself.  For  this  purpose  he 
passed  all  the  time  between  labor  and  sleep  in 
study.  Just  before  his  term  of  service  was  out 
he  went  to  work  on  his  own  account  as  a  journey- 
man tailor  at  Laurens  Court-house.  S.  C.  In 
1826  he  removed  to  Greenville  in  East  Tennessee, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  about  a  year, 
and  married  Eliza  McCardle.  who  taught  him 
writing  and  ordinary  arithmetic. 


When  only  twenty  years  old  Johnson  or- 
ganized a  party  of  workingmen  in  opposition 
to  the  planters.  The  workingmen  chose  him 
alderman  in  that  year,  and  reelected  him  in  the 
two  succeeding  years.  In  1830  Johnson  was  elect- 
ed mayor,  serving  for  three  years.  To  qualify 
himself  for  public  undertakings,  be  joined  a  de- 
bating society,  most  of  whose  members  were  stu- 
dents of  Greenville  College.  In  1834  Johnson 
took  an  active  part  in  advocating  the  proposed 
Constitution  for  the  State ;  in  1835  he  nominated 
himself  for  the  Assembly,  declaring  himself  a 
Democrat.  He  was  successful  in  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion, but  in  1837  failed  of  reelection  because  of 
his  opposition  to  a  financial  measure,  which,  as 
was  later  proved,  he  rightly  judged  to  be  bad.  In 
1839  he  was  again  chosen  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  1840  he  was  on  the  Democratic  elec- 
toral ticket,  and  made  many  speeches  for  Van 
Buren.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  in  1842  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
Congress,  to  which  he  secured  four  consecutive  re- 
elections.  While  in  the  House  he  supported  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  War,  the  re- 
funding of  General  Jackson's  fine  for  imprisoning 
a  judge  at  Xew  Orleans  in  1815,  the  tariff  of 
1846,  and  the  compromise  of  1850.  He  favored 
the  acceptance  of  the  49th  degree  of  latitude  to 
settle  the  Oregon  boundary  dispute,  and  was  one 
of  the  foremost  of  the  advocates  of  a  homestead 
law.  He  was  also  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  power,  and  on  all  occasions  was  in 
favor  of  the  greatest  economy  in  public  expendi- 
ture. He  left  Congress  in  5larch,  1853.  and  in 
the  same  year  was  chosen  Governor  of  his  State, 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  reelected  after  a 
very  turbulent  canvass. 

In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  L'nited  States 
Senate,  where  he  opposed  the  increase  of  the  army 
and  the  legislation  for  the  Pacific  Railroad.  He 
spoke  little  on  slavery,  his  main  interest  being 
centred  on  the  preservation  of  the  L'nion.  In  the 
campaign  of  1860,  after  being  himself  mentioned 
for  the  nomination,  he  supported  Breckenridge 
until  he  found  that  secession  was  contemplated, 
when  he  repudiated  him.  When  he  went  home 
in  1861,  after  opposing  secession  in  the  Senate, 
he  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life.  He  worked 
hard  for  the  L'nion  cause,  and  at  one  time  the 
secessionists  turned  his  family  out  of  their  home. 
Early  in  !March,  1862,  Johnson  was  made  mili- 
tary Governor  of  Tennessee.  For  a  long  time 
he  labored  earnestly  to  bring  his  State  back 
into  the  Union.  Near  the  begiiming  of  March, 
1864,  under  Johnson's  special  orders,  Tennessee 
elected  officers,  both  State  and  local.  Three 
months  afterwards  he  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  on  the  ticket  with  Lincoln.  Six  weeks 
after  the  inauguration  Lincoln  was  shot,  and 
Johnson  became  President.  On  taking  the  execu- 
tive chair  he  made  a  brief  speech,  which  was 
understood  to  mean  that  he  would  deal  with 
the  utmost  severity  with  the  leading  seces- 
sionists. Instead  of  following  this  policy,  his 
course,  after  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Secretary  Seward,  was  the  very  opposite.  He 
hastened  to  bring  Virginia  back  to  the  Union, 
and  near  the  close  of  .June  he  brushed  aside  all 
regulations  with  regard  to  trade  with  the  seced- 
ing States.  He  proclaimed  general  amnesty  to 
all  (except  a  few  special  classes)  who  would 
swear  to  be  loyal  to  the  L'nion.  L'nder  his 
proclamation  provincial  governments  were  set 
up  in  a  number  of  the  States  but  a  few  weeks 
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before  in  rebellion,  and  he  prepared  the  way  for 
them  to  send  members  to  Congress.  These  acts 
put  him  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the 
Kepublicans  in  Congress.  Congress  ajjpointed  a 
committee  on  reconstruction  and  on  the  admis- 
sion of  Southern  members  to  the  House,  and 
adopted  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  adding  an  act  to 
increase  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau.  These  last  two  bills  were  vetoed 
by  President  Johnson,  but  they  were  readopted 
and  passed.  This  action  was  severely  denounced 
by  the  President,  who  characterized  the  course 
of  Congress  as  another  rebellion.  Disaffection 
began  to  work  in  the  Cabinet,  and  three  members 
resigned  in  consequence  of  differences  with  the 
President. 

When  Congress  declared  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  giving  the  negroes  citizenship, 
should  be  ratified  by  every  seceding  State  as  a 
preliminary  to  readmission  to  the  Union,  the 
President  vetoed  the  resolution.  During  the 
next  session  acts  were  passed  requiring  the  right 
of  voting  to  be  granted  without  regard  to  color 
in  Territories  applying  for  admission  as  States. 
These,  too,  were  vetoed;  but  in  all  cases  the 
bills  were  repassed  and  became  laws.  In  March, 
1867,  in  spite  of  the  veto,  an  act  yas  passed 
dividing  the  Southern  States,  save  Tennessee, 
into  military  districts,  and  trouble  immediately 
arose  over  the  appointments  of  the  generals  to 
command  and  their  functions,  Johnson's  Cabinet, 
with  the  exception  of  Secretary  Stanton,  sup- 
porting him  in  his  obstruction  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  radicals  in  Congress.  In  August 
Stanton  was  displaced  as  Secretary  of  War,  and 
General  Grant  was  given  the  position.  Stanton 
protested  that  his  removal  was  in  violation  of 
the  Tenure-of-Office  Law,  and  at  the  meeting  of 
Congress  in  September  the  Senate  refused  to 
ratify  the  suspension,  whereupon  Grant  resigned 
and  Stanton  resumed  his  post.  Five  months 
afterwards  Johnson  again  removed  Stanton,  and 
put  Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas  in  his  place.  The  Sen- 
ate immediately  resolved  that  "the  President  has 
no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  des- 
ignate any  other  person  to  perform  the  duties  of 
that  office."  The  day  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives determined  upon  the  President's  im- 
peachment. The  articles  of  impeachment  recited 
many  offenses,  the  principal  of  which  were  the 
removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  the  public 
expression  of  disregard  of  and  contempt  for  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government ;  the  decla- 
ration that  the  one  in  session  Avas  not  a  constitu- 
tional Congress;  and  particularly  his  obstruction 
to  the  execution  of  Congressional  acts.  The  main 
point  of  the  defense  was  that  Jolinson's  course 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  merely  the 
continuation  of  a  plan  resolved  upon  by  President 
Lincoln  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet.  In  the 
Senate,  sitting  as  the  court  of  impeachment,  the 
test  vote  was:  giiilty,  35;  not  guilty,  19.  The 
requisite  two-thirds  vote  not  having  been  ob- 
tained, Johnson  was  acquitted — a  result  which  is 
now  considered  just  and  fortunate  by  temperate 
historians.  As  soon  as  the  trial  was  over  Stan- 
ton voluntarily  gave  up  his  office,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Schofield. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
New  York.  July  4,  1868,  Mr.  Johnson's  name  was 
among  the  list  of  candidates  for  President.  On 
the  first  ballot  he  had  65  votes,  standing  second 


on  the  list,  George  H.  Pendleton  having  105; 
but  his  vote  diminished  rapidly  until  on  the 
nineteenth  ballot,  his  name  did  not  appear.  On 
Christmas  Day,  1808,  he  proclaimed  complete 
pardon  to  all  who  had  been  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  in  secession.  This  was  his  last  im- 
portant official  act.  He  was  succeeded,  March 
4,  18G9,  by  General  Grant,  and  at  once  repaired 
to  his  home  in  Greenville.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  retirement,  and  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
be  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  also  failed  as  an  in- 
dependent candidate  for  Congress.  At  last,  in 
January,  1875,  he  was  chosen  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  was  in  his  seat  during  the  short  extra 
session  in  March.  But  his  triumph  was  not 
for  long,  for  he  died  on  July  31,  1875.  He  was 
buried  at  Greenville,  and  the  memory  of  his 
stormy  career  faded  from  the  public  mind. 
Johnson  showed  great  ability,  courage,  and  po- 
litical acumen,  and  his  loyalty  was  never  doubt- 
ed. His  messages,  which  represent  his  views, 
whether  or  not  he  was  their  author  in  the  full- 
est sense,  are  documents  of  great  power,  and 
will  serve  some  future  biographer  to  make  a 
strenuous  defense  of  a  man  who,  with  grave 
faults,  was  perhaps  oftener  in  the  right  than 
were  his  partisan  opponents.  Consult  Moore, 
Speeches  of  Andrew  Johnson,  loith  a  Biographi- 
cal Introduction  (Boston,  1865)  ;  The  Trial  of 
AndreiD  Johnson  (3  vols.,  Washington,  1868)  ; 
Dunning,  Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction/ (1898),  and  Dewitt,  The  Impeachment 
and  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  (New  York,  1903). 

JOHNSON,  Bradley  Tyleb  (1829—).  An 
American  soldier  and  lawyer,  born  at  Frederick 
City,  ]\Id.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1849, 
studied  law  at  Harvard,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1851.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore  in 
1860,  and  joined  the  majority  of  his  delegation 
when  they  withdrew  from  the  convention  and 
united  with  the  Southern  wing  of  the  party, 
which  supported  Breckenridge  and  Lane.  When 
the  Civil  War  began,  Johnson  organized  and 
equipped  a  company  at  his  own  expense  and 
joined  the  Confederate  forces.  He  saw  service 
in  the  seven  days'  battles  around  Richmond  in 
1862,  and  Avas  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  of  cavalry  in  1864.  As  commander  of 
the  post  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  he  used  his  influence 
to  lessen  the  suffering  among  the  prisoners,  and 
finally  obtained  their  parole.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  practiced  law  in  Richmond  until  1879, 
when  he  removed  to  Baltimore.  His  writings  in- 
clude: Reports  of  Chase's  Decisions  on  the  Fourth 
Circuit  (1875)  ;  an  examination  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  Maryland  and  the  Maryland  Act  Con- 
cerning Religion;  Life  of  General  Washington 
(Great  Commanders  Series,  1894)  ;  Memoir  of  Jo- 
seph E.  Johnston  (1891);  and  the  Confederate 
History  of  Maryland. 

JOHNSON,  BusHROD  Rust  (1817-80).  An 
American  soldier  in  the  Confederate  service,  born 
in  Belmont  County,  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point,  in  1840,  and  served  in  the  Seminole  War 
and  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  1847  he  resigned 
and  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  and  later  superintendent,  at  the  West- 
ern Military  Institute,  Georgetown,  Ky.,  where 
he  remained  until  1855,  when  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Military  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville.  In  1861  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate Army,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
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major-general  and  the  command  of  a  division. 
He  was  chief  of  staff  at  tlie  defense  of  Fort  Don- 
elson,  and  two  months  later  commanded  a  brigade 
at  Shiloh  (April  6  and  7,  18()2).  At  Perrj-^ille 
and  at  Murfrc«sboro  his  brigade  was  engaged  in 
some  of  the  most  desperate  fighting,  while  at 
Chickamauga,  according  to  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  it 
was  due  to  Johnson's  initiative  that  the  Confed- 
erates swept  the  Federal  right  wing  from  the 
field.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war  his  force 
joined  Lee's  army,  and  took  part  in  the  actions 
at  Drewry's  Bluff  and  around  Petersburg.  After 
the  surrender  he  returned  to  the  Western  Mili- 
tary Institute,  where  he  became  professor  of 
engineering,  mechanics,  and  natural  philosophy. 

JOHNSON,  Cave  (1793-1866).  An  American 
politician.  He  was  born  in  Robertson  County, 
Tennessee;  received  an  academic  education, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  prac- 
ticed successfully  at  Clarksville  until  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  bench  of  the  State  Circuit  Court  in 
1820.  He  resigned  his  judgeship  in  1829,  upon 
his  election  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Twenty-first  Con- 
gress. By  successive  reelect  ions  he  serAed  until 
1837,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Whig  candi- 
date, but  was  again  elected  in  1839  and  continued 
to  serve  until  1845.  He  was  a  ready  debater  and 
a  stanch  supporter  of  Jackson,  and  opposed  with 
spirit  the  nullification  movement  and  the  United 
States  Bank.  In  1845  he  entered  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Polk  as  Postmaster-CJeneral,  serving 
throughout  the  administration  and  favoring  the 
President's  ^Mexican  policy,  though  with  little 
enthusiasm.  From  1850  to  1859  he  was  president 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  although  an  old  man, 
threw  himself  with  energy  into  the  movement  to 
keep  Tennessee  in  the  Union,  spoke  frequently  in 
opposition  to  secession,  and  supported  and  ad- 
vised Andrew  Johnson.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
to  the  Unionist  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  but  ill 
health  prevented  his  taking  any  part  in  legis- 
lation. 

JOHNSON,  Chables  (1679-1748).  An  Eng- 
lish dramatist,  bom  probably  in  London.  He 
first  studied  for  the  bar,  but  afterwards  gave 
himself  to  authorship  and  produced  nineteen 
mediocre  plays.  Pope  satirized  him  in  an  edition 
of  the  Dunciad.  His  works  include:  The  Wife's 
Relief,  or  the  Husband's  Cure  (1711)  :  Country 
Lasses,  or  the  Custom  of  the  Manor  (1715)  ;  The 
Sultaness  (  1717  i .  a  tragedy  taken  from  the  Baja- 
zet  of  Racine :  and  CceUa,  or  the  Perjured  Lover 
( 1733 ) .    He  was  frequently  guilty  of  plagiarism. 

JOHNSON,  Daxiel  (1629-75).  An  English 
buccaneer,  bom  at  Bristol.  WTien  twenty-five 
years  old  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  in  the  West  In- 
dies by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  the  mer- 
chant vessel  in  which  he  was  a  sailor,  but  escaped 
in  1657  and  became  a  rover  of  the  high  seas, 
revenging  his  wrongs  wherever  possible  upon 
Spanish  shipping  and  towns.  His  depredations 
were  upon  such  a  gigantic  scale  that  $25,000  were 
oflFered  for  his  capture,  and  it  was  at  length 
accomplished  by  four  ships  to  one.  Johnson's 
wounds  were  many  and  dangerous,  but  the  Span- 
iards waited  till  they  were  healed  before  execut- 
ing him  at  Panama. 

JOHNSON,  David  (1827—).  An  American 
painter,  horn  in  New  York  City.  He  was  self- 
taught,  except  for  a  few  lessons  from  J.  F.  Crop- 
sey.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Artists' 
Fund  Society   (1859)   and  a  member  of  the  Xa- 
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tional  Academy  ( 1862) .  His  works,  owned  mainly 
by  private  collectors,  include  "Echo  Lake" 
(1869),  "Lake  George"  (1876),  "Greenwood 
Lake"  (1878),  "Scenery  on  the  Hou-satonic" 
(1876),  and  "A  Brook  Study,  Orange  County" 
(1876). 

JOHNSON,  Eastmax  ( 1824— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can genre  and  portrait  painter.  He  was  born  in 
Lovell,  Maine,  July  29,  1824.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Augusta, 
Maine,  and  when  eighteen  years  of  age  he  made 
several  portraits  in  black  and  white.  In  1845 
he  spent  one  year  in  Washington,  D.  C,  painting 
the  portraits  of  Daniel  Webster  and  John  Quincy 
Adams.  In  the  three  following  years,  during  his 
residence  in  Boston,  he  painted  the  portraits  of 
Longfellow  and  his  family,  of  Emerson,  and  Haw- 
thorne. In  1849  he  went  abroad,  studying  with 
Leutze  and  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Diisseldorf; 
then  in  Paris,  Italy,  and  Holland,  spending  four 
years  at  The  Hague,  where  he  painted  two 
well-known  pictures,  "The  Savoyard"  and  "The 
Card  Players."  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1856,  spending  one  year  in  the  Indian  country 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  In  1858  he  made 
his  residence  in  Xew  York,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
1860.  Eastman  .Johnson  has  technical  ability, 
but  is  conservative  in  method.  Many  of  his 
works  have  been  lithographed  and  engraved. 
Among  his  chief  works  are:  "Spanish  Woman" 
(1862)  ;  "Old  Stage  Coach"  (1871)  ;  "Milton  Dic- 
tating to  His  Daughters"  (1875)  ;  "Husking  Bee" 
(1876)  ;  "Oanberry  Harvest"  (1880)  ;  portraits 
of  Presidents  Cleveland  and  Harrison;  of  Theo- 
dore D.  Woolsey,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  William 
H.  Vanderbilt,  Cornelius  Yanderbilt,  William  B. 
Astor,  ilrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  August 
Belmont,  and  ilrs.  Hamilton  Fish.  The  Metro- 
politan Museum.  Xew  York,  possesses  two  por- 
traits by  him,  "Two  Men"  and  Sanford  R.  Gifford. 

JOHNSON,  Edward  (1599-1672).  An  Ameri- 
can colonial  official  and  historical  writer,  bom 
in  Kent,  England.  He  came  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  with  the  party  of  Governor  Winthrop  in 
1630,  and  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Indians. 
In  1642  he  was  recorder  of  the  meeting  which 
organized  the  town  and  church  of  Wobum,  Mass., 
and  served  as  recorder  of  the  town  until  his  death. 
With  the  exception  of  1648,  he  yearly  represented 
the  town  in  the  General  Court  from  1643  to  1671, 
being  Speaker  in  1655,  and  serving  upon  many 
important  committees.  He  published  anonymously 
a  History  of  New  England  from  the  English 
Planting  in  the  Yeere  1628  Untill  the  Teere  1652 
(London,  1654) ,  which  is  better  known  by  the  sub- 
title The  Wonder-working  Providence  of  Zion'$ 
Saviour.  Much  of  the  book  was  copied  in  the  so- 
called  Gorges  Tracts.  It  is  valuable  for  the 
minute  account  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  pro- 
cedure in  the  Bay  Colony,  and  was  reprinted  in 
Massachusetts  Historical  Collection,  second  series, 
vols,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv..  vii.,  viii.  There  is  also  a 
facsimile  edition,  with  an  elaborate  introduction 
by  W.  F.  Poole  (Andover,  1867). 

JOHNSON,  E.  PAiTJJfE  (1862—).  A  Cana- 
dian poetess.  She  was  bom  at  Chiefwood.  on  the 
Grand  River  Reserve,  in  Ontario.  Her  father  was 
George  Henry  M.  .Johnson,  head  chief  of  the 
Mohawk  Indians.  Her  mother  was  Emily  S. 
Howclls.  a  native  of  Bristol,  England.  She  was 
educated  bv  private  tutors  and  at  the  Brentford 
Model    School.      In    1894    she    visited    England, 
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where  she  published  a  collection  of  poems  under 
the  title  The  White  Wampum.  The  volume  gained 
wide  attention  because  of  the  author's  Indian 
blood  and  fresh  passionate  themes. 

JOHNSON,  Gut  (c.1740-88).  An  English 
soldier.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  and  saw  service 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  first  with  the 
American  provincials  and  later  as  a  cavalry 
commander  under  General  Amherst.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle,  Sir  William  Johnson,  as  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs  at  the  latter's  death 
in  1774.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  his 
estates  in  central  New  York  were  confiscated  by 
the  Americans  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Canada.  There  he  interested  himself  in  inciting 
the  Indians  to  attack  the  colonists.  In  1783  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  five  years 
later  died  in  poverty  in  London. 

JOHNSON,  Herman  Mkrbills  (1815-68). 
An  American  educator.  He  was  born  at  Butter- 
nuts, Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  was  educated  at  Wes- 
leyan  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1839, 
and  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1845.  He 
was  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  St.  Charles 
College,  Missouri,  from  1839  to  1842,  when  he 
was  called  to  a  similar  position  at  Augusta  Col- 
lege, Kentucky.  In  1844  he  became  a  professor 
in  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  remained  there 
for  six  years.  He  accepted  the  professorship  of 
philosophy  and  English  literature  in  Dickinson 
College  in  1850,  and  in  1860  became  its  president. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  a  contributor  to  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  RevieiD,  but  is  best  known  by  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Clio  of  Herodotus  (1850)  and  his 
Orientalia  Antiquaria  Herodoti. 

JOHNSON,  Hebbick  ( 1832— ) .  An  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  educator.  He  was 
born  near  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  at  Hamil- 
ton College  in  1857,  and  at  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  in  1860.  He  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Beman  in  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Troy;  held  charges  at  Pittsburg,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Chicago;  was  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  at  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1874-80),  and  after  1883  was 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  better 
known  as  McCormick  Seminary.  He  was  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Springfield,  111.,  in  1882.  His 
publications  include:  Christianity's  Challenge 
(1881)  ;  Plain  Talks  Alout  the  Theater  (1882)  ; 
Revivals  (1883);  and  Forms  (1889). 

JOHNSON,  Herschel  Vespasian  (1812-80). 
An  American  jurist  and  political  leader,  born  in 
Burke  County,  Ga.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  in  1834,  studied  law  and  prac- 
ticed at  Augusta,  and  finally  settled  at  Milledge- 
ville  in  1844.  In  1843  he  was  nominated  for 
Congress,  but  was  defeated,  and  in  the  campaign 
of  1844  was  a  Presidential  elector.  In  1848  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  the  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  W.  T.  Colquitt;  and  in  that  body  he 
strongly  supported  the  Administration's  Mexican 
policy. "  From  his  entry  into  political  life  he  had 
been  a  strong  States  Rights  advocate,  and  in  1849 
he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  "Southern  Ad- 
dress." His  views,  however,  underwent  a  radical 
change  at  this  time,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
warmest  supporters  of  Clay's  scheme  of  com- 
promise, and  thereafter  allied  himself  with  the 


Unionist  element  in  the  South.  He  was  a  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia  from  November, 
1849,  to  1853,  and  was  Governor  of  the  State 
from  1853  until  1857.  His  well-known  conserva- 
tism led  to  his  nomination  in  1860  as  the  candi- 
date of  the  Northern  Democrats  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent on  the  ticket  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  With 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  (q.v.)  he  did  his  utmost 
to  check  the  secession  movement  in  Georgia,  but 
he  abided  by  the  decision  of  the  secession  con- 
vention and  threw  in  his  fortune  with  the  Confed- 
eracy. He  was  elected  one  of  the  Senators  from 
Georgia  in  the  Second  Confederate  Congress  in 
November,  1862,  but  early  despaired  of  the  cause 
of  the  South,  He  openly  advocated  peace  in 
1864,  hailed  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
delight,  and  in  October,  1865,  was  president  of 
the  Georgia  convention  which  repealed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession.  On  the  readmission  of 
Georgia  he  was,  in  January,  1866,  elected  United 
States  Senator,  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his 
seat  on  account  of  war  disabilities.  In  1873  he 
was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  State  Superior 
Court,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

JOHNSON,  Horace  Ciiauncey  ( 1820— ) .  An 
American  painter,  born  at  Oxford,  Conn.  He 
studied  in  New  York  City  under  Professor  Morse, 
and  then  became  a  pupil  of  William  Page  in 
Rome  (1856-58).  Among  his  works  are  "Roman 
Peasant  on  the  Campagna,"  "Grape  Gatherers  of 
Gensano,"  "The  Roman  Mother,"  and  "Azrael." 

JOHNSON,  Sir  John  (1742-1830).  An  Ameri- 
can Tory  leader,  the  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson 
(q.v.),  upon  whose  estate  on  the  Mohawk  River 
in  New  York  he  was  bom.  He  was  educated  at 
Albany  and  at  New  York,  and  took  part  with 
his  father  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He 
was  knighted  in  1765,  and  in  1774  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  which  had  been  granted  to 
his  father.  He  retained  a  great  deal  of  his 
father's  remarkable  influence  over  the  Indians, 
and  it  was  due  to  this,  and  to  the  exertions  of 
Joseph  Brant  (q.v.).  Sir  William's  protege,  that 
the  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  Nation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Oneidas  and  the  Tuscaroras,  allied 
themselves  with  the  British  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution.  There  was  a  strong  Tory  ele- 
ment in  central  New^  York,  and  this  element  Sir 
John  undertook  to  rally  about  the  standard  of 
Great  Britain,  organizing  the  famous  loyalist 
corps  known  as  the  'Queen's  Own  American  Regi- 
ment,' or,  more  familiarly,  as  the  'Royal  Greens,' 
of  which  he  himself  became  colonel.  With  these 
troops,  in  July,  1777,  he  joined  Saint  Leger  at 
Oswego,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Fort 
Stanwix  (q.v.),  and  the  battle  of  Oriskany 
(q.v.)  on  August  6th  following.  Later  in  the 
same  day  on  which  Herkimer  was  repulsed  in 
his  attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  a  brilliant  sortie 
of  the  fort's  garrison  under  Marinus  Willett  com- 
pelled Johnson  to  withdraw  across  the  Mohawk, 
leaving  his  camp  and  equipage  in  the  hands  of 
the  Americans.  The  advance  of  Arnold  to  the 
relief  of  the  fort,  and  the  defection  of  a  large 
part  of  their  Indian  allies,  caused  Saint  Leger 
and  Johnson  to  abandon  the  siege  on  August  22d 
and  retreat  northward  tow^ard  Oswego,  thus  ren- 
dering impossible  the  proposed  cooperation  with 
Burgoyne.  During  the  next  two  years  Johnson 
continued  to  direct  operations  in  northern  and 
central  New  York,  and  the  succession  of  raids  of 
the    Butlers    and    Brant    with    their    bands    of 
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Indians  and  Tories,  resulting  in  the  massacres  in 
the  Wyoming  and  Cherrj-  valleys,  form  one  of 
the  most  unpleasant  chapters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  When  in  the  summer  of  1779  Wash- 
ington determined  to  put  a  stop  to  these  outrages, 
he  sent  General  Sullivan  at  the  head  of  5000 
troops  into  the  region.  This  force  met  Sir  John 
Johnson  and  the  Butlers  at  XeAvtowTi  (now 
Elmira)  on  August  29.  1779,  and  decisively  de- 
feated them.  This  defeat  and  the  devastation  of 
the  Iroquois  towns  that  followed  put  a  stop  to 
the  Tory  regime  in  the  district,  and  Sir  John 
retired  to  Montreal.  At  the  close  of  the  war  his 
large  estates  were  confiscated.  He  lived  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  Canada,  where  for  many  years  he 
was  superintendent-general  of  Indian  affairs  in 
British  North  America.  Consult  Stone,  Life  of 
Brant  (Xew  York,  1838;  Albany,  1865). 

JOHNSON,  Joiix  BdXEB  (1850—).  An 
American  civil  engineer  and  educator.  He  was 
bom  at  Marlboro,  Ohio,  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1878.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Lake  and  Mississippi 
River  Sur\eys  until  1883,  and  professor  of  civil 
engineering  at  Washington  University,  Missouri, 
from  that  date  until  1898.  In  1884  "he  assumed 
charge  of  the  index  department  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  and  in 
1891  was  put  in  charge  of  the  timber-testing 
laboratory  at  Saint  Louis  by  the  United  States 
Forestry  Bureau.  Afterwards  he  was  made  dean 
of  the  Department  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  His  publications 
include  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying  ( 1886) , 
Engineering  Contracts  and  Specifications  (1895), 
and  he  was  joint  author  of  Modern  Framed  Struc- 
tures (Xew  York,  1893). 

JOHNSON,  Mantel  John  (1805-59).  An 
English  astronomer,  bom  in  Macao,  China,  and 
educated  at  Addiscombe  Military  College.  He 
took  service  in  the  Saint  Helena  artillery;  and, 
in  an  observatory  built  by  the  East  India  Com- 
l)any.  he  made  a  Catalogue  of  606  Principal 
Fixed  Stars  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
(1835),  which  won  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society.  He  entered  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  1835,  and  on  graduation  suc- 
ceeded Rigaud  as  director  of  the  Radcliffe  obser- 
vatory, which  under  his  care  became  not  merely 
a  technical  centre,  but  a  gathering  place  for  the 
leaders  of  the  Oxford  High  Church  Party.  He 
published  eighteen  volumes  of  Radcliffe  Observa- 
tions, and  wrote  a  catalogue  of  circumpolar  stars, 
edited  by  Main  in  1860.  Johnson  was  president 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1857. 

JOHNSON,  Oliveb  (1809-89).  An  American 
abolitionist  and  editor,  bom  at  Peacham,  Vt. 
He  entered  the  ofl5ce  of  the  Vermont  Watchman 
at  Montpelier  as  an  apprentice,  and  as  early  as 
July  4.  1828,  showed  his  s\-mpathy  with'  the 
abolition  movement  by  delivering  a  speech  against 
slavery.  In  January,  1831,  he  began  to  publish 
the  Christian  Soldier,  and  soon  afterwards  be- 
came intimate  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Xew  England 
Anti-Slavery  Society  and  edited  the  Liberator 
during  Garrison's  absence  in  Europe  in  1833. 
Among  the  other  papers  of  which  he  was  an 
editor  were  the  Xational  Anti-Slavery  Standard, 
the  Anti-Slavery  Bugle,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Freedman.  He  was  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Independent  when  Garrison  became  a  contributor 


in  1868.  Later  be  occupied  editorial  poeitions 
on  the  Weekly  Tribune  and  the  Christian  Union, 
and  after  1881  was  connected  with  the  Xew  Yorlc 
Evening  Post.  He  published  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison and  His  Times,  or  Sketches  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Movement  in  America  (1880). 

JOHNSON,  Percival  Xortox  (c.1793-1866). 
An  English  metallurgist.  He  was  much  em- 
ployed in  consultation  at  important  English 
mines;  was  the  first  to  establish  rules  for  ac- 
curately determining  the  composition  of  bullicn; 
and  introduced  into  England  the  alloy  known 
as  German  silver.  He  improved  the  mechanism 
in  use  in  some  of  the  Cornish  mines,  and  made 
several  important  inventions  in  mining  and 
metallurgy. 

JOHNSON,  Ri:\-EBDY  (1796-1876).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  bom  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  May  21,  1796. 
He  was  a  son  of  John  Johnson,  himself  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  who  became  chancellor  of  Maryland. 
Reverdy  was  educated  at  Saint  John's  College  at 
Annapolis,  studied  law  in  his  father's  ofliee,  and 
in  1815  was  admitted  to  the  Marj-Iand  bar.  In 
1817  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  was  succes- 
sively Deputy  Attorney-General  of  Maryland  and 
for  four  years  a  State  Senator  (1821*-25).  He 
gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  profound  lawyer, 
and  was  frequently  employed  in  arguing  impor- 
tant cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  represented  his  native  State 
in  the  United  States  Senate  from  1845  to  1849, 
when  he  resigned  his  seat  to  enter  President  Tay- 
lor's Cabinet  as  Attorney-General.  After  the 
death  of  General  Taylor  in  1850  Mr.  Johnson 
continued  to  practice  law  in  Baltimore.  With 
Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  he  edited  the  reports  of  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  from  1820  to  1826.  In 
1863  he  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  was 
appointed  Minister  to  England  in  1868.  His  nego- 
tiations toward  a  settlement  of  the  disputed  Ala- 
bama claims  having  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the 
American  Government,  and  his  convention  with 
Great  Britain  being  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the 
I'nited  States.  Mr.  Johnson  was  recalled  in  1869. 
During  the  trial  of  the  assassins  and  conspirators 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Johnson  prepared  an  argument  in  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Surratt  (aftenvards  executed  for  com- 
plicity in  the  assassination)  which  the  military 
court  that  tried  the  case  refused  to  hear.  Though 
not  a  master  of  statecraft  nor  a  great  politician, 
Reverdy  Johnson  was  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  independence  of  judgment,  as  well  as  a  con- 
summate lawyer,  and  earned  a  place  of  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  roll  of  the  American  bar.  He 
died  at  Annapolis,  February  10,  1876. 

JOHNSON,  Richard  Mextob  (1780-1850). 
An  American  legislator  and  politician,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1837-41.  He  was 
bom  at  Bryant's  Station,  Ky. :  was  educated  at 
Transylvania  University,  studied  law  and  b^an 
practice  at  Grand  Crossings  in  that  State.  His 
political  cp'-eer  began  in  1805  with  his  election  to 
the  lower  House  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature. 
In  1806  he  was  elected  to  the  Tenth  Congress,  and 
was  reelected  to  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth,  serv- 
ing from  1807  until  1813.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  1812  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
recruited  a  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  serving 
during  the  recesses  of  Congress  and  occupying 
his  seat  during  the  sessions.     In  1813  he  raised 
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a  second  regiment,  of  which  he  became  colonel 
and  which  he  commanded  in  General  William 
Henry  Harrison's  Canadian  campaign.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  October  5,  1813,  according 
to  tradition,  he  shot  and  killed  Tecumseh  (q.v.). 
He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Thirteenth  Congress, 
but  was  returned  to  the  House  by  his  constituents 
in  1814  and  served  until  1818.  In  1819  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  John  J. 
Crittenden,  and  was  later  reelected,  remaining  in 
that  body  until  1829.  In  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House,  of  which  he  was  again  a  member  from 
1829  to  1837,  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Jack- 
son, who  in  1835  designated  him  as  his  personal 
choice  for  Vice-President.  In  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention in  May  of  that  year  he  was  placed  in 
nomination,  his  principal  opponent  being  William 
C.  Rives  (q.v.)  of  Virginia.  Opposition  to  his  can- 
didacy continued  throughout  the  campaign,  and 
when  the  electoral  votes  were  counted  it  was  found 
that,  although  Van  Buren  was  elected,  Virginia 
by  casting  her  votes  for  William  Smith  of  Ala- 
bama had  prevented  the  choice  of  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  election  was  therefore  thrown  into  the 
Senate,  where  Johnson  was  promptly  elected, 
receiving  33  votes  to  16  for  Francis  Granger 
(q.v.)  of  New  York.  Opposition  to  Johnson 
having  increased,  at  the  Baltimore  Convention 
in  May,  1840,  after  the  President  had  been 
indorsed  and  renominated,  a  resolution  was 
passed  declaring  "that  the  Convention  deem  it 
expedient  at  the  present  time  not  to  choose  be- 
tween the  individuals  in  nomination"  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  all  of  whom,  it  declared,  were 
worthy  of  the  office.  In  the  Electoral  College, 
however,  the  Democratic  electors  voted  generally 
for  Johnson,  giving  him  48  votes,  T^.  W.  Tazewell 
of  Virginia  11,  and  James  K.  Polk  1.  In  1844 
Johnson  entered  into  the  Democratic  canvass  for 
the  Presidential  nomination,  but  was  defeated. 

JOHNSON,.  Richard  W.  (1827-97).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Kentucky.  He  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1849,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  was  employed  chiefly  on 
frontier  service.  In  1861  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  Third  Kentucky  Cavalrj^  and  soon 
afterwards  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers. He  took  part  as  a  cavalry  commander 
in  the  western  campaigns  of  1861  and  1862,  and 
on  August  21st  of  the  latter  year  was  defeated 
and  captured  by  Col.  John  H.  Morgan,  whom 
he  had  been  sent  to  drive  out  of  Tennessee.  In 
the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  he  commanded  a  divi- 
sion. At  Chickamauga  his  division  formed  part 
of  the  command  of  General  Thomas,  and  it  was 
one  of  those  which  during  the  battle  of  Chat- 
tanooga charged  up  the  heights  of  Missionary 
Ridge.  The  next  year  he  commanded  a  division 
in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  during  the  inva- 
sion of  Georgia,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  New  Hope  Church  (May  28,  1864).  On 
August  22d  of  that  year  he  was  rnade  chief  of 
cavalry  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  commanded  a  cavalry  division  at  the 
battle  of  Nashville,  and  on  the  second  day  was 
given  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general  of  volun- 
teers, supplemented  on  March  13,  1865,  by  the 
brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Regular 
Army,  and  on  the  same  day  he  was  brevetted 
major-general  in  the  Reg\ilar  Army  for  'gallant 
and  meritorious  services  during  the  war.'  He 
was  mustered  out   of   the  volunteer   service   on 


January  15,  1866,  and  became  provost  marshal- 
general  of  the  military  division  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  later  acting  judge-advocate  in  various  mili- 
tary departments.  He  resigned  in  1867  with  the 
rank  of  major-general,  which,  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, March  3,  1875,  was  changed  to  that  of 
brigadier-general.  He  published  A  Soldier's  Remi- 
niscences in  Peace  and  War  (1866),  and  a  Mem- 
oir of  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas   (1881). 

JOHNSON,  Robert  Underwood  (1853—).  An 
American  poet  and  editor,  bom  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  January  12,  1853.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Century  Magazine  in  1873  and  became  asso- 
ciate editor  in  1881.  He  early  became  noted  for 
his  services  in  behalf  of  international  copyright, 
as  secretary  of  the  American  Copyright  League 
doing  much  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
1891,  for  which  he  was  decorated  by  the  French 
and  Italian  governments.  His  writings  include 
much  occasional  verse  and  three  volumes: 
The  Winter  Hare  and  Other  Poems  (1891),  and 
Songs  of  Liberty  and  Other  Poems  (1897).  With 

C.  C.  Buel  he  edited  the  well-known  Century 
articles  relating  to  the  Civil  War  afterwards 
published  as  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War  (1887-88) — one  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
pilations dealing  with  the  subject. 

JOHNSON,  RossiTER  (1840—).  An  Ameri- 
can editor  and  author,  born  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Rochester  in 
1863,  from  1864  to  1869  was  assistant  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat,  a  Republican  journal, 
and  in  1869-72  edited  the  Concord  (N.  H.) 
Statesman.  In  1873-77  he  was  an  associate  edi- 
tor in  the  revision  of  the  American  Cyclopcedia, 
in  1878  edited  the  authorized  Life  of  Farragut, 
and  in  1879-80  aided  S.  H.  Gay  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  final  two  volumes  of  the  latter's 
History  of  the  United  States  (4  vols.,  1876-80). 
He  also  became  editor  of  the  Annual  Cyclopcedia 
in  1883,  and  from  1886  to  1888  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Cyclopcedia  of  American  Biography. 
In  1891-94  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Standard  Dictionary.  Among  other  compilations 
edited  by  him'  are  The  British  Poets  (3  vols., 
1876)  ;  Famous  Single  and  Fugitive  Poems  ( 1877  ; 
revised  and  enlarged  ed.  1891)  ;  Play-day  Poems 
(1878),  an  anthology  of  humorous  verse  in  Eng- 
lish; with  C.  A.  Dana,  Fifty  Perfect  Poems 
(1882)  ;  the  well-known  Little  Classics  series  of 
prose  selections  (16  vols.,  1874-75;  two  addition- 
al vols.,  1880;  30th  ed.  1892)  ;  and  The  World's 
Great  Books  (1898-1901).  His  original  publica- 
tions include  in  fiction.  Phaeton  Rogers  (1881)  ; 
in  verse.  Idler  and  Poet  (1883),  containing  "O 
for  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers;"  and  in 
history,  A  History  of  the  French  War  (1882)  ; 
A  History  of  the  War  Between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  (1882);  and  A  History  of 
the  War  of  Secession  (1888).  He  also  contrib- 
uted "The  Whispering  Gallery"  department  to 
the  Overland  Monthly,  and  edited  "The  Literary 
Querist"  of  the  Lamp  ( formerly  the  Boole-Buyer) . 
For  six  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Authors  Club,  whose  sumptuous  and  imique 
Liher   Scriptorum     (1893)    he   prepared   with   J. 

D.  Champlin  and  G.  C.  Eggleston.  He  received 
the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  LL.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

JOHNSON,  Samuel  (1709-84).  An  English 
lexicographer,  essayist,  and  critic.  He  was  born 
at  Lichfield,  September  18,  1709,  the  son  of 
Michael  Johnson,  a  bookseller.     He  was  sent  to 
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a  dame-school,  from  which  he  passed  to  the 
Lichtield  grammar  school,  where  he  learned  Latin, 
and  then  attended  for  a  few  months  a  school  at 
Stourbridge.  The  years  1727-29  he  sp<'nt  at  home 
in  'lounging.'  Though  indolent  and  desultory,  he 
read  widely  and  wrote  some  verse.  In  1728  he 
entered  IVmbroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  be- 
came know  n  for  his  various  knowledge  and  a  Latin 
translation  of  Pope's  Messiah.  At  O.xford  he 
learned  Greek  and  read  metaphysics.  Melancholy 
by  nature,  he  became  a  hypochondriac  under  the 
pressure  of  poverty.  In  October,  1731,  he  left 
0.\ford  without  a  degree,  and  two  months  later 
his  father  died,  leaving  him  only  £20.  In  1732 
he  was  usher  in  a  school  at  Market  Bosworth,  a 
position  for  which  he  was  particularly  unsuited, 
owing  to  his  extreme  nervousness,  which  mani- 
fested itself  in  facial  contortions.  Aware  of  his 
failure  and  detesting  the  employment,  he  gave 
up  school-teaching,  and  went  to  live  with  a  school 
friend  in  Birmingham.  He  probably  contributed 
to  the  Birmingham  Journal,  for  the  publisher  of 
which  he  made  an  abridged  translation  (1735)  of 
Lobo's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia.  On  July  9,  1735,  he 
married  the  widow  of  a  Birmingham  mercer,  his 
senior  by  twenty  years.  His  wife's  small  fortune, 
about  £800,  enabled  him  to  open  a  boarding  school 
for  young  gentlemen  at  Edial  Hall,  near  Lich- 
field. Few  pupils  attended,  but  among  them  was 
David  Garrick.  Johnson  had  for  some  time  been 
thinking  of  London,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a 
letter  he  sent  in  1734  to  Edward  Cave,  proprietor 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  proposing  to  become 
a  contributor.  On  ilarch  3,  1737,  he  and  Garrick, 
each  having  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket,  went  to 
London.  Later  in  the  same  year  Johnson  re- 
turned to  Birmingham  and  brought  his  wife  to 
London.  Poor  as  Johnson  had  been  hitherto,  he 
had  now  to  pass  through  a  severe  ordeal.  For  a 
period  he  went  about  ill  clothed  and  ill  fed,  and, 
it  is  said,  sometimes  walked  the  streets  with  his 
friend  Savage  'for  want  of  a  lodging.'  In  1738 
he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.  At  first  he  was  employed  to 
edit  for  Cave  the  Parliamentary  debates  reported 
by  William  Guthrie,  and  then  from  November, 
1740,  to  February,  1743,  he  wrote  them  himself, 
sometimes  from  notes  furnished  him  and  at  other 
times  from  only  the  names  of  the  speakers,  al- 
ways taking  care  that  the  'Whig  dogs  should  not 
have  the  best  of  it.'  In  the  meantime  he  had 
published  London  (1738),  an  adaptation  to  Lon- 
don life  of  Juvenal's  third  satire.  It  was  immedi- 
ately successful  and  placed  Johnson  among  the 
best  followers  of  Pope.  In  1744  appeared  his 
Life  of  Richard  Savage,  which,  in  depicting  the 
terrible  career  of  this  unfortunate  poet,  throws 
indirectly  much  light  on  Johnson!s  own  hard- 
ships. In  1749  he  published  another  adaptation 
of  Juvenal,  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  the 
finest  of  his  poems.  Johnson  had  long  before 
written  a  tragedy  called  Irene.  In  February, 
1749,  Garrick  brought  it  out  at  Drury  Lane. 
Though  Johnson  received  from  the  author's  three 
nights  and  the  copvright  nearly  £300.  it  was  only 
a  moderate  success.  The  next  year  he  began — writ- 
ing most  of  the  essays  himself — the  Rambler,  a 
semi-weekly  in  imitation  of  the  fipectator,  which 
ran  for  two  years  (ilarch  20.  1750,  to  March  14, 
1752) .  To  .Johnson,  already  known  as  a  poet,  this 
periodical  gave  rank  as  an  impressive  moralist. 
Three  days  after  the  last  issue  of  the  Rambler 
Johnson's  wife  died.     At  this  time  Johnson  was 


in  the  midst  of  his  labors  on  a  new  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language.  The  I'Uin  for  it,  publibhed 
in  1747,  was  inscribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  evi- 
dently with  a  view  to  that  nobleman's  patronage. 
Chesterfield,  however,  approved  of  the  work  in  no 
public  manner  until  December,  1754,  when  it  was 
near  completion.  In  a  memorable  letter,  Johnson 
then  spurned  the  overtures  of  the  noble  lord 
(February  7,  1775).  In  the  following  April  the 
Dictionary  appeared.  For  this  undertaking  John- 
son was  not  fully  equipped.  He  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  and  literature  in  its 
earlier  periods;  consequently  the  dictionary  was 
untrustworthy  in  its  etymologies.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  read  widely  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  thus  able  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
words  by  admirable  quotations.  He  at  once 
became  known  as  the  great  lexicographer.  His 
splendid  struggle  with  adversity,  however,  was 
not  quite  over.  The  next  year  he  was  arrested  for 
debt.  In  1758  he  began  a  series  of  essays  called 
the  Idler,  not  so  good  as  the  Rambler,  which  he 
carried  on  for  two  years.  Xow  occurred  one  of 
the  most  touching  episodes  in  his  heroic  life,  the 
writing  of  Rassela9  (1759),  'in  the  evenings  of  a 
week,'  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral. 
It  is  hardly  a  novel,  but  rather  a  magnificent 
moral  tract,  into  which  is  compressed  The  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes  and  the  best  of  the  Rambler. 
In  1762  he  accepted,  after  some  hesitancy,  a  Gov- 
ernment pension  of  £300.  Hereafter  his  life  was 
passed  in  comparative  ease.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Literary  Club  (1764), 
which  included  Burke,  Goldsmith,  and  Reynolds. 
The  year  before  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
James  Boswell,  his  future  biographer;  and  in 
1765  he  began  his  intimacy  with  the  Thrales,  who 
received  him  into  their  home  at  Southwark  and 
took  him  with  them  to  Streatham  for  the  summer 
months.  For  sixteen  years  they  ministered  to  his 
comfort.  Composition  now  becoming  very  onerous 
for  him,  he  found  an  outlet  for  his  thoughts  in 
brilliant  conversation.  To  this  period,  however, 
belongs  some  notable  work.  In  1765  he  brought 
out  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  proposals  for 
which  had  been  issued  eight  years  before.  The 
record  of  a  visit  to  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides 
with  Boswell  in  1773  he  published  under  the  title 
A  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland 
(1775).  His  literary  career  closed  with  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets  (1779-81),  the  most  admirable 
of  his  essays  both  in  thought  and  in  style.  He 
died  in  London  December  13,  1784,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  degree  of 
LL.D.  he  had  received  both  from  Dublin  (1765) 
and  from  Oxford  (1775),  but  he  himself  rarely 
used  the  title.  Johnson  was  the  central  figure  in 
English  literature  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Time,  however,  has  taken  away  much  of  his  pres- 
tige. As  a  critic  he  is  narrow ;  and  his  style  is 
ponderous.  On  the  other  hand,  his  opinions  show 
independent  and  robust  thinking;  and  his  style, 
even  in  the  Rambler,  has  at  times  a  delightful 
rhythm.  Of  the  charm  of  his  conversations  there 
can  never  be  any  question.  Of  him  as  a  man  the 
record  is  complete.  Though  Boswell  noted  his 
sayings  and  doings  in  a  great  variety  of  situa- 
ttbns,  nothing  was  ever  said  or  done  to  lessen 
one's  respoot  for  Johnson's  noble  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.  Consult  his  Works,  ed.  by  Walesby 
(U  voh..  Ox-ford,  1825)  :  Lives  of  the  Poets,  with 
notes  and  introduction  by  Waugh  (6  vols..  Lon- 
don,    1896)  ;    Johnson    Club    Papers     (London, 
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1899)  ;  Hill,  BosweU's  Life  of  Johnson  (6  vols., 
Oxford,  1887)  ;  id..  Dr.  Johnson,  His  Friends 
and  His  Critics  (London,  1878)  ;  Letters  (Lon- 
don, 1892)  ;  and  Johnsonian  Miscellanies  (New 
York,  1897)  ;  the  lives  of  Johnson  by  Stephen,  in 
"English  Men  of  Letters  Series"  (London,  1878)  ; 
and  Grant,  in  "Great  Writers  Series"  (London, 
1887),  which  contains  a  bibliography;  and  the 
famous  essays  by  Macaulay  and  Carlyle.  See 
also,  BoswELL,  James;  and  Piozzi,  Mes. 

JOHNSON,  Samuel  (1822-82).  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  reformer.  He  was  born  at 
North  Andover,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1842,  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in 
1846.  He  preached  for  some  time  at  Dorchester, 
but  displeased  his  congregation  there  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  slavery.  In  1851  he  became  pastor  of  a 
'free  church'  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  being  independent 
in  his  religious  opinions,  though  agreeing  gen- 
erally with  the  Unitarians.  He  edited,  jointly 
with  Samuel  Longfellow,  a  collection  of  sacred 
poetry  entitled  Hymns  of  the  Spirit ;  and  was 
author  of  The  Worship  of  Jesus  (1868)  and  of 
Oriental  Religions' — India  (1872),  China  (1877), 
Persia  (1885).  Consult  Longfellow,  Memoir  of 
Samuel  Johnson   (Boston,  1883). 

JOHNSON,  Samuel  (1696-1772).  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  born  at  Guilford,  Conn.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1714;  became  a  tutor  there  in 
1716,  and  in  1720  was  ordained  pastor  at  West 
Haven.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  converted 
to  Episcopacy;  then  spent  some  time  in  Eng- 
land; was  settled  at  Stratford  until  1754,  when 
he  took  charge  of  King's  College  in  New  York 
City  (now  Columbia)  ;  and  retired  in  1763.  John- 
son was  an  ardent  polemic  and  carried  on  long 
controversies  in  behalf  of  apostolic  succession 
and  divine  sovereignty  against  Jonathan  Dickin- 
son, Thomas  Foxcraft,  and  John  Graham.  He 
wrote:  A  System  of  Morality  (1746;  reprinted 
by  Franklin  as  Elementa  Philosophica  in  1752)  ; 
Three  Letters  from,  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  His  Dissenting  Parishioners  (1733- 
37)  ;  and  an  English  and  Hebrew  Grammar 
(1767;  2d  ed.  1771).  Consult  Chandler's  Life 
(London,  1824)  ;  and  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Samuel  Johnson  by  Beardsley  (New  York,  1874) . 

JOHNSON,  Samuel  Frost  (1835—).  An 
American  painter,  born  in  New  York  City.  He 
studied  at  the  National  Academy  in  his  native 
city,  at  Diisseldorf,  Antwerp,  and  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  -  Arts,  Paris.  Afterwards  he  received 
further  instruction  from  Edouard  Frfere  at 
Ecouen  (1865-69).  His  paintings  are  genre,  still 
life,  and  portraits.  Among  the  latter  may  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  "The  Bouquet"  (portrait  of 
Lady  Helena  Blackwood).  Among  his  other  pic- 
tures are  "Caught  at  It,"  "Study  of  an  Interior," 
"Roasted  Chestnuts,"  "Good  Night,"  and  "A 
Thirsty  Party"  (1876). 

JOHNSON,  Samuel  William  (1830—).  An 
American  agricultural  chemist,  born  at  Kings- 
boro,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at  the  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  College,  and  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Leipzig  and  Munich.  He  was  made 
professor  of  analytical  chemistry  at  the  Yale 
Scientific  School  in  1856,  taught  agricultural 
chemistry  there  from  1857  to  1875,  and  after 
1875  acted  as  professor  of  theoretical  and  agri- 
cultural chemistry.  From  1877  to  1900  he  was 
also  director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.     In  1866  he  became  a  member 


of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  His 
publications  include:  Essays  on  Manures  (1859)  ; 
Peat  and  Its  Uses  (1866);  How  Crops  Grow 
(1868)  ;  How' Crops  Feed  (1870)  ;  Chemical  No- 
tation and  Nomenclature  (1870). 

JOHNSON,  Thomas  (1732-1819).  An  Ameri- 
can statesman,  born  at  Saint  Leonards,  Md.  He 
studied  law  in  Annapolis;  was  a  leader  of  the 
pre-Revolutionary  agitation  in  Maryland;  be- 
came a  prominent  member  of  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress,  to  which  he  was  reelected 
in  1776;  moved  the  appointment  of  Wash- 
ington as  commander-in-chief  (June,  1775)  ; 
and  in  1776  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
the  militia  of  the  province,  going  to  Wash- 
ington's relief  in  the  winter  of  that  year. 
Early  in  1777  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Mary- 
land and  held  that  office  through  1779,  acting 
with  much  energy  and  vigor  in  behalf  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  its  forces.  He  was  re- 
turned to  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1780,  became 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  same 
year,  and  urged  severe  measures  against  Mary- 
land Tories  and  the  signing  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  province  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, which  they  had  previously  been  forbidden 
to  sign  unless  Virginia  ceded  her  western  lands 
to  the  United  States.  From  1781  to  1787  he 
sat  in  the  Continental  Congress;  he  became  a 
supporter  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Marjiand  convention  which  ratified  that 
instrument  in  1789.  Thereafter  he  held  high  ju- 
dicial office  in  Maryland ;  became  associate  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  (1791)  ;  refused  to 
succeed  John  Rutledge  as  Chief  Justice ;  and  in 
1795  refused  the  portfolio  of  State.  Johnson  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  which  laid  out  the 
city  of  Washington. 

JOHNSON,  Thomas  Caby  (1859—).  An 
American  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
South.  He  was  born  at  Fishbank  Hill,  W.  Va., 
and  studied  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  and  at 
Yale.  He  was  professor  of  exegesis  in  the  Austin 
Theological  Seminary  of  Texas  (1888-90),  of 
pastoral  theology  at  Union  Seminary,  Virginia 
(1891-92),  and  then  of  ecclesiastical  history 
there.  He  wrote  A  History  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  (1894)  and  John  Calvin  and 
the  Genevan  Reformation  (1900). 

JOHNSON,  Virginia  Wales  (1849-).  An 
American  author,  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She 
received  her  education  at  home,  and  through 
foreign  travel,  begun  in  1870,  and  resulting  in  a 
permanent  residence  abroad  after  1875.  Her  pub- 
lications, mainly  for  young  people,  include:  The 
Kettle  Chib  Series  (1870)  ;  Joseph  the  Jew 
(1873);  A  Sack  of  Gold  (1874);  The  Catskill 
Fairies  (1875)  ;  The  Caldencood  Secret  (1875)  ; 
The  Neptune  Vase  (1881)  ;  Tulip  Place  (1886)  ; 
and  The  House  of  the  Musician  (1887). 

JOHNSON,  Walter  Rogers  (1794-1852).  An 
American  chemist,  born  at  Leominster,  Mass. 
From  1839  to  1843  he  was  professor  of  physics 
and  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  devoted  himself  to  studying  the  strength  of 
materials  and  mechanical  construction,  and  was 
often  employed  in  consultation  and  as  an  expert 
in  the  construction  of  public  works.  In  1848  he 
was  attached  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
in  1851  was  sent  to  the  first  world's  fair  in  Lon- 
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don.  He  wrote:  Use  of  Anthracite  in  the  Manu- 
facture of  Coal  (1841)  ;  Jii^ort  on  Coals  (1844)  ; 
Coal  Trade  of  British  America  (1850)  ;  and  sev- 
eral scientific  text-books. 

JOHNSON,  William  (1771-1834).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  in  1790;  studied  law  under  C. 
C.  Pinckney;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  in  1793;  and  in  1798 
received  the  appointment  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  where  his  course  was 
marked  by  great  independence.  He  quarreled 
with  Jefferson  over  the  Embargo,  and  his  op- 
position to  nullification  was  so  strong  that  in 

1833  he  had  to  leave  his  own  State.  He  spent 
a  few  months  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  in 

1834  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  wrote  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Major-General  Kathanael 
Greene  (1822). 

JOHNSON,  Sir  William  (1715-74).  A  Brit- 
ish soldier  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
in  America,  bom  in  County  Meath,  Ireland. 
He  was  educated  for  mercantile  pursuits,  but 
in  1738  assiuned  the  management  of  the  landed 
estates  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Peter  Warren,  in  the  Col- 
ony of  New  York.  In  that  year  he  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  about  25 
miles  from  the  present  town  of  Schenectady,  and 
at  once  undertook  the  improvement  and  coloniza- 
tion of  his  uncle's  lands.  His  relations  with  the 
Indians,  with  whom  he  was  soon  engaged  in  trade, 
were  characterized  by  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 
He  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  language, 
familiarized  himself  with  their  customs,  and  cul- 
tivated their  friendship.  In  1744  the  Governor  of 
New  York  appointed  him  colonel  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions; and  two  years  later  upon  the  resignation  of 
Colonel  Schuyler,  he  became  Commissary  of  New 
York  for  Indian  Affairs.  He  was  later  charged 
by  the  Government  with  the  defense  of  the  New 
York  frontier,  and  on  one  occasion  by  his  tact 
and  personal  influence  was  able  to  effect  the  settle- 
ment of  a  difficulty  between  the  Indians  and  the 
colonists.  In  the  meantime  he  had  received  a 
royal  commission  as  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
council,  and  in  1754  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  the  Albany  Convention  (q.v.)  called  to  treat 
with  the  Indians,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  union  for  the  Colonies.  Upon  the  out- 
break of  the  French  and  Indian  War  (q.v.)  he 
was  given  sole  charge  of  Indian  affairs  in  New 
Y'ork.  was  commissioned  a  major-general  of  colo- 
nial forces,  nnd  was  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point.  In  this 
capacity  he  performed  valuable  service  to  the 
colonial  cause  by  defeating  and  capturing  Baron 
Dieskau  at  Lake  George.  It  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  the  Six  Nations  were  kept  from 
joining  the  French  in  this  struggle.  For  this 
service  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  ac- 
companied by  a  grant  of  £5000,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  created  a  baronet,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  made  superintendent  of  all  affairs  of 
the  Six  Nations  and  other  Northern  Indians.  He 
subsequently  took  part  in  the  futile  attempts  to 
relieve  Oswego  and  Fort  William  Henry,  and 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Fort  Niagara.  In  the  latter  engagement,  after 
the  death  of  Gteneral  Prideaux,  he  assumed  the 
chief  command,  cut  to  pieces  the  French  army, 
and  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Later 
he  led  the  Indians  in  an  expedition  to  Canada, 


and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  MontreaL 
Through  his  influence  the  Six  Nations,  as  a 
whole,  were  prevented  from  joining  the  Pontiac 
conspiracy,  although  he  was  unable  to  secure  the 
absolute  neutrality  of  the  Senecas.  In  addition 
to  the  reward  which  he  had  already  received,  the 
King  granted  him  a  tract  of  nearly  100,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  where  he  built 
'Johnson  Hall,'  which  is  still  standing,  and  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  Here  Sir 
William  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
baronial  fashion.  His  last  public  service  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768. 
(See  Fort  Staxwix.)'  He  died  July  11,  1774, 
in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  In  1739  .Johnson  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  German  set- 
tler, and  by  her  had  three  children.  After  her 
death  he  had  several  mistresses,  both  Indian  and 
white,  one  of  whom  was  'Molly'  Brant,  a  sister 
of  the  Mohawk  chief,  Joseph  Brant  or  Thayen- 
danegea.  By  her  he  had  eight  children.  Sir  Wil- 
liam prepared  a  paper  of  some  value  on  The  Lan- 
guage, Customs,  and  Manners  of  the  Six  yations, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Philadelphia  for  November,  1772. 
Consult  Stone,  Life  of  Sir  William  Johnson  (2 
vols.,  Albany,  1865). 

JOHNSON,  William  Saiitel  (1727-I8I9). 
An  American  jurist  and  educator,  bom  at  Strat- 
ford, Conn.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Johnson  (q.v.),  who  became  the  first  president  of 
King's  College  (now  Columbia).  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1744,  and  in  1747  received  the 
degree  of  A.^L  from  Harvard.  After  graduation 
he  planned  to  enter  the  Church,  and  worked  for 
a  time  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  but  changed  his  plans,  studied  law,  and 
practiced  in  the  courts  of  Connecticut  and  New 
York.  In  1761  and  1765  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature, 
and  then  was  made  a  member  of  the  Upper  House 
or  Gfovemor's  Council.  In  1765  he  was  a  dele- 
gate from  Connecticut  to  the  meeting  at  New 
York  known  as  the  Stamp  Act  Congress.  From 
1766  to  1771  he  was  in  London  as  counsel  for  the 
Colony  in  litigation  concerning  the  title  to  land 
secured  from  the  Mohegan  Indians.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  again  a  member  of  the  Gfovemor's 
Council,  and  in  1772  was  made  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court.  After  the  battle  of  Lexington  he 
was  one  of  a  committee  sent  to  General  Gage  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  peace.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  war,  and  during  its  progress  re- 
mained quietly  at  home  practicing  his  profession, 
though  he  contributed  money  to  the  American 
cause.  From  1784  to  1787  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  in  1787  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Connecticut  delegation  to  the  con- 
vention to  form  the  Federal  Constitution.  He 
was  again  made  a  member  of  the  (Governor's 
Council,  and  also  in  this  year  (1787)  the  first 
president  of  Columbia  College  after  its  reorgan- 
ization. In  1789  he  was  elected  the  first  Senator 
of  the  United  States  from  Connecticut.  When 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia he  attended  one  session  of  Congress,  but  in 
1793  resigned  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  college.  In  1800,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  he  resigned  the  presidency  and  retired 
to  Stratford,  where  he  lived  quietly  until  his 
death.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from 
Oxford  in  1766.  and  later  LL.D.  from  Yale. 
While  in  London  he  made  many  friends,  among 
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them  being  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with  whom  he 
corresponded.  His  letters  to  the  Governors  of 
Connecticut  during  this  period  giving  his  view 
upon  the  colonial  situation  are  printed  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Collection,  5th  series, 
vol.  ix.  Consult  Beardsley,  Life  of  William 
Samuel  Johnson   (Boston,  1876). 

JOHNSON  CITY.  A  city  in  Washington 
County,  Tenn.,  106  miles  east  by  north  of  Knox- 
ville;  on  the  Southern  and  other  railroads  (Map: 
Tennessee,  J  4).  It  is  known  as  a  summer  re- 
sort, having  an  elevated  site  and  picturesque 
mountain  scenery.  The  mountain  branch  of  the 
United  States  Soldiers'  Home  is  located  here. 
The  city  is  also  a  manufacturing  centre,  with 
wood  -  working  establishments,  an  iron  -  furnace, 
rolling-mills,  a  foundry  and  machine-shops,  a 
tannery,  and  several  brick  plants.  Settled  about 
thirty  years  ago,  Johnson  City  was  incorporated 
some  five  years  later,  and  is  now  governed  under 
a  charter  of  1897,  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
elected  biennially,  and  a  unicameral  council. 
Population,  in  1890,  4161;  in  19*00,  4645. 

JOHNSON  GRASS.  A  fodder  grass  of  the 
Southern  United  States.    See  Andropogon. 

JOHN'STON^  Albert  Sidney  (1803-62).  An 
American  soldier,  prominent  on  the  Confederate 
side  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  born  at  Wash- 
ington, Ky.,  February  3,  1803;  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1826,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Second  United  States  Infantry.  He  fought  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  but  resigned  from  the  army, 
April  24,  1834,  and  emigrated  to  Texas.  In 
1836  he  joined  in  the  struggle  for  Texan  inde- 
pendence, enlisting  as  a  trooper,  but  was  soon 
made  adjutant-general  and  then  commander  of 
the  Texan  Army.  In  1838  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  W^ar  of  the  young  Republic,  and 
displayed  political  wisdom  and  military  ability 
in  dealing  with  Mexican  and  Indian  encroach- 
ments. He  resigned  his  office  early  in  1840  and 
became  a  planter. 

When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  he  became 
colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot  Riflemen 
of  Texas,  six  months'  volunteers,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of  Monterey  as  inspector-general 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  W.  O.  Butler.  After  some 
years  of  retirement,  he  was  appointed  paymaster, 
in  1849,  and  colonel  of  the  Second  (since  Fifth) 
United  States  Cavalry,  in  1855.  In  1857,  the 
Mormons  having  defied  the  United  States  author- 
ity, a  military  expedition  was  sent  against  them. 
At  a  late  period  in  the  summer  the  Mormons 
began  actual  hostilities  against  the  Government, 
destroying  its  supply  train  and  threatening  its 
troops.  In  an  emergency,  the  command  was 
transferred  to  Colonel  Johnston,  whose  march 
to  Utah  was  conducted  with  rare  judgment  and 
courage.  "His  command"  (two  regiments  of 
regular  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry)  "and  their 
subsistence,  clothing,  and  means  of  erecting 
phelter  were  stretched  over  nearly  1000  miles  of 
almost  desert  road  between  Fort  Kearney  and 
Salt  Lake.  So  late  in  the  season  had  the  troops 
started  on  their  march  that  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  if  they  succeeded  in  reaching  their 
destination,  it  would  be  only  by  abandoning 
the  greater  part  of  their  supplies  and  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  many  men  amid  the  snows  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains."  ( Fitz  .John  Porter. )  Johnston 
converted  an  impending  calamity  into  a  solution 
without  bloodshed  of  a  serious  military  and  po- 


litical problem.  For  these  services  he  was  brevet- 
ted  brigadier-general,  remaining  in  command  in 
Utah  until  February  29,  I860.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  General  -Johnston  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  but  April  10, 
1861,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and,  proceeding 
to  Richmond,  entered  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federacy, being  appointed  general  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  West. 
He  held  the  line  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  from 
September,  1861,  to  February,  1802,  against 
greatly  superior  forces.  On  the  fall  of  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson  (q.v.)  in  February,  he  ef- 
fected his  retreat  through  middle  Tennessee  to 
Corinth,  Miss.,  where  he  assembled  the  entire 
force  under  his  command  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Advancing  with  his  army,  40,000  strong,  he  at- 
tacked Grant's  army  at  Shiloh  Church  unex- 
pectedly on  April  6,"l862,  and  drove  him  to  the 
cover  of  his  gunboats  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  cap- 
turing more  than  3000  prisoners.  At  this  critical 
point  General  Johnston  was  killed  while  leading 
a  charge,  and  a  lull  ensued  in  the  battle.  A  few 
hours  later  General  Beauregard,  who  succeeded 
to  the  command,  withdrew  the  Confederate  troops 
from  their  advanced  position,  and  Generals  Buell 
and  Lew  Wallace  coming  up  with  reenforcements 
for  Grant  during  the  night,  the  battle  was  re- 
newed tlie  next  day  and  Beauregard  was  forced 
to  fall  back  to  Corinth.  General  Johnston  was 
regarded  by  prominent  officers  of  both  annies 
as  one  of  the  most  aggressive  and  brilliant  of 
the  Confederate  leaders,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  as  unsurpassed  in  handling  large  bodies  of 
men  in  action.  Consult  the  exhaustive  biography, 
Life  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  (New  York, 
1878),  by  his  son,  W.  P.  Johnston. 

JOHN'STON,  Alexander  (1849-89).  A  po- 
litical and  constitutional  historian,  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1849;  died  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  July  21,  1889;  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Princeton  (1883-89).  He  wrote  a 
very  useful  and  popular  History  of  American 
Politics  (1879);  Genesis  of  a  Neiv  England 
State:  Connecticut  (1884)  ;  History  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  Schools  (1886);  History  of  Cent- 
necticut  (1887);  and  edited  Representative 
American  Orations  (1885).  His  article  on  the 
history  of  the  United  States  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannioa  was  subsequently  published  as  a  vol- 
ume. He  also  contributed  important  articles  to 
Lalor's  Cyclopcedia  of  Political  Science  (1881- 
84).  His  work  is  characterized  by  clearness, 
conciseness,  and  careful  research. 

JOHNS;rON,  Alexander  Keith  (1804-71). 
A  celebrated  Scotch  cartographer,  born  near  Edin- 
burgh. His  first  important  work,  the  National 
A  tlas,  was  published  in  1843.  Its  merits  received 
immediate  recognition,  and  Johnston  was  ap- 
pointed royal  geographer  for  Scotland.  Five 
years  later  appeared  his  Physical  Atlas  of  Nat- 
ural Phenomena,  the  publication  of  which  was 
the  signal  for  a  shoAver  of  honors  from  the  geo- 
graphical societies  of  Europe.  A  second  edition, 
greatly  improved,  was  issued  in  1856.  In  1850 
appeared  a  very  useful  Dictionary  of  Geography, 
better  known  as  Johnsiton's  Gazetteer  (5th  ed. 
1877).  His  Royal  Atlas  of  Geography  (1861) 
is  probably  the  most  beautiful  and  minutely  ac- 
curate ever  executed  in  the  English  language. 
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JOHNSTON,  (JABKIEL  (11599-1752).  A  co- 
lonial CJovtrujr  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  bom 
in  Scotland,  and  was  at  one  time  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Saint 
Andrews,  where  he  had  received  his  education. 
In  1734  he  was  ap|K)inted  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  through  the  iutluence  of  the  Earl  of 
Wilmington,  in  whose  honor  he  named  an  im- 
portant town  of  the  Colony.  In  marked  contrast 
to  some  of  his  predecessors,  he  showed  himself 
a  man  of  liberal  views,  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  During  his 
administration,  which  lasted  until  his  death  in 
1752,  the  population  of  the  Colony  increased 
about  threefold. 

JOHNSTON,  George  (1797-1855).  A  British 
naturalist,  born  at  Simprin,  Scotland.  He  stud- 
ied medicine  with  Dr.  Abercrombie ;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1819,  and 
practiced  his  profession  at  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Besides  numerous  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal  and  other  scientific  period- 
icals, he  published:  History  of  British  Zoophytes 
(1838)  ;  History  of  British  Sponges  and  Lytho- 
phytes  (1842);  Introduction  to  Conchology 
(1850)  ;  and  Terra  Lindisfamensis :  The  yatural 
History  of  the  Eastern  Borders  (1854). 

JOHNSTON,  Sir  Haeby  HAjnLTOX  (1858 
— ).  An  African  explorer,  bom  in  London.  He 
was  educated  at  Stockwell  Grammar  School,  and 
King's  College,  London,  and  also  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  (1876-80).  In  1879  he 
traveled  in  Northern  Africa,  and  three  years 
afterwards,  with  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  explored 
Portuguese  West  Africa  and  the  Congo.  In  1884 
he  was  at  the  head  ol  an  expedition  to  Moimt 
Kilimanjaro.  He  explored  Nyassa  and  Tangan- 
yika in  1889;  was  appointed  Commissary  and 
Consul-General  of  Uganda  in  1899;  and  in  1900 
climbed  Mount  Ruwenzori.  His  works,  besides 
contributions  on  African  ethnology,  ge<^raphy, 
and  zoology  to  scientific  and  popular  periodicals, 
especially  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  (1883-90).  are:  Essays  on  the 
Tunisian  Question  (1880-81);  The  River  Congo 
(1884)  :  Kilimanjaro  (1885)  :  The  History  of  a 
Slate  (1889)  ;  Life  of  Liringstone  (1891)  ;  Brit- 
ish Central  Africa  (1897):  A  History  of  the 
Colonization  of  Africa  by  Alien  Races  (1899); 
and  The  Uganda  Protictorate   (1902). 

JOHNSTON,  James  Fixley  Weib  (1796- 
1855).  An  English  chemist,  born  at  Paisley.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
later  studied  chemistry  under  Berzelius.  From 
1833  until  his  death  he  was  reader  in  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Durham. 
In  1849-50  he  spent  several  months  in  the  United 
States,  studying  the  agricultural  conditions  of 
the  sections  he  visited.  His  writings  on  scien- 
tific agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  and 
allied  subjects  comprise  many  volumes,  and  some 
of  them  have  passed  through  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  editions.  We  may  mention  here  his  Cate- 
chism of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology 
( 1844,  and  more  than  fifty  subsequent  editions 
in  English,  as  well  as  translations  into  several 
foreign  languages)  ;  Notes  on  Xorth  America, 
Agricultural,  Economical,  and  Social  (1851); 
and  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life  (2  vols.), 
originally  published  in  1853-55,  republished  in 
1859  and  again  in  1879. 


JOHNSTON,  Joseph  Egcleston  (1807-91). 
An  tuiinoni  American  soldier,  prominent  on  the 
Conledorate  side  during  the  Civil  War.  He  waa 
born  in  Prince  E<lward  County,  Va.,  February  3, 
1807 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829,  being  a 
class-mate  of  Robert  £.  Lee;  w^as  engaged  for  a 
time  in  garrison  duty;  took  part  in  ue  Black 
Hawk  War;  and  served  in  the  Seminole  War, 
for  part  of  the  time  as  aide  to  General  Scott, 
until  1837,  when  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
became  a  civil  engineer.  He  reentered  the  army 
on  July  7,  1838,  as  first  lieutenant  of  topograph- 
ical engineers,  and  was  brevetted  captain  on  the 
same  date  for  gallantry  in  the  Seminole  War. 
In  Septemoer,  1846,  he  was  promoted  to  be  cap- 
tain. In  the  Mexican  War  he  ser\-ed  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  Southern  campaign;  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  voltigeurs  in 
April,  1847 ;  and  was  brevetted  major  and  colonel. 
United  States  Army,  for  his  conduct  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  At  the 
head  of  the  voltigeurs  Colonel  Johnston  took 
part  in  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  and  for 
gallantry  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  In 
1853-55  he  had  charge  of  Western  river  improve- 
ments, and  in  March,  1855,  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel First  United  States  Cavalry,  after 
which  he  was  engaged  in  various  duties  in  Utah, 
Kansas,  and  elsewhere.  In  June,  1860,  he  was 
appointed  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  On  April  20, 
1861,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  first  five  brigadier-generals  in 
the  Confederate  ser\'ice.  These  five  were  soon 
afterAvards  made  full  generals.  Johnston  with 
about  9000  men  joined  Beauregard  at  Manassas, 
and  thev  defeated  the  Federal  armv  under  Gen- 
eral :McDowell  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
July  21,  1861.  In  the  early  part  of  the  campaign 
of  1862  Johnston  had  command  of  all  the  Con- 
federate forces  in  Virginia,  and  as  such  was  in 
charge  of  the  early  operations  against  McCIellan 
in  the  Peninsular  Campaign.  At  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks,  ilay  31.  1862.  he  was  severely  woimd- 
ed,  and  for  several  months  was  disabled  for  ser- 
vice. On  reporting  for  duty  in  November,  he  was 
assigned,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis,  to  the  Military  Department 
of  Tennessee.  In  April,  1863,  he  reported  him- 
self still  unfit  for  active  service.  Some  weeks 
later,  however,  he  made  an  attempt  to  relieve 
Vicksburg.  then  besieged  by  Grant,  but  was  de- 
feated at  Jackson,  on  May  14th.  After  the  defeat 
of  Brao^  by  General  Grant  at  Chattanooga,  Xo- 
vember  24-25.  1863,  Johnstan  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces  of  the  Southwest.  With 
55,000  men  he  first  occupied  the  fortified  position 
of  Dalton.  Ga.  General  Sherman  attacked  him 
(May,  1864)  with  a  superior  force  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fall  back  to  Resaca;  thence,  after 
a  severe  battle,  to  Allatoona  Pass,  to  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  where  Johnston  beat  back  his  assail- 
ants, and  across  the  Chattahoochee.  General 
Sherman  then  threatened  his  line  of  communi- 
cation with  Atlanta,  his  base  of  supplies,  and 
a  place  of  great  military  importance.  John- 
ston reached  that  city  in  July.  1864,  and  de- 
termined to  hold  it  to  the  last :  but  the 
authorities  at  Richmond  were  dissatisfied,  and 
on  July  17th  ordered  him  to  turn  over  his 
command  to  General  Hood.  Near  the  close  of 
February.  1865.  after  Sherman  had  captured 
Atlanta    and    marched    without    opposition    to 
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Savannah  and  into  South  Carolina,  Johnston, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  General  Lee,  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  of  all  the  troops  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  was 
ordered  to  "concentrate  all  available  forces  and 
drive  back  Sherman."  But  his  force  being  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Sherman,  he  was  several  times 
defeated,  and  on  April  26,  1865,  having  learned  of 
Lee's  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  after  consultation  with  President 
Davis  and  members  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet, 
he  capitulated  to  Sherman  at  Durham's  Station, 
N.  C,  upon  terms  similar  to  those  agreed  upon 
at  Appomattox.  The  testimony  of  Johnston's 
principal  opponents  and  of  an  able  and  im- 
partial British  military  critic  must  be  taken 
as  a  fair  estimate  as  to  his  merits  as  a  sol- 
dier. General  Grant  said:  "I  have  had  nearly 
all  the  Southern  generals  in  high  command  in 
front  of  me,  and  Joe  Johnston  gave  me  more 
anxiety  than  any  of  the  others."  Sherman  said 
he  was  "equal  in  all  the  elements  of  generalship 
to  Lee."  Colonel  Chesney  wrote :  "If  men  were 
to  be  judged  of  solely  by  the  difficulties  they 
overcame,  independently  of  the  direct  results 
achieved,  then  General  Johnston  might  fitly  head 
the  list  of  great  American  commanders;  for  on 
his  side  was  neither  the  supreme  military  power 
wielded  by  Grant,  nor  the  prestige  which  made 
Lee  almost  independent  of  those  who  nominally 
controlled  him ;  much  less  the  harmony  of  thought 
and  action  with  his  superior  which  assisted  Sher- 
man from  first  to  last.  ...  In  all  these  points, 
therefore,  he  was  at  a  striking  disadvantage  as 
regarded  his  opponent;  yet  with  these  against 
him,  and  with  but  one-half  the  number  of  the 
Federals,  he  contrived  to  hold  them  back,  led 
though  they  were  with  such  versatile  skill  and 
unwearied  energy  as  the  records  of  modern  war 
can  hardly  match,  for  nearly  two  months  and  a 
half,  ...  a  feat  that  should  leave  his  name 
in  the  annals  of  defensive  war  at  least  as  high 
as  that  of  Fabius,  or  Turenne,  or  Moreau."  After 
the  war  Johnston  resided  for  several  years  in  the 
South,  holding  offices  in  railroad,  express,  and  in- 
.surance  companies.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Richmond  district  of  Virginia  in  1876, 
and  was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Railroads  in  1885.  He  was  a  pall-bearer  at  the 
funerals  of  Grant  and  Sherman.  He  published 
a  Narrative  of  Military  Operations  During  the 
Late  War  (1874).  Consult  Hughes,  General 
Johnston  (New  York,  1893),  in  the  "Great  Com- 
manders Series." 

JOHNSTON,  Maey  (1870—).  An  American 
novelist,  born  at  Buchanan,  Botetourt  County, 
Va.,  November  2L  1870.  She  was  educated  at 
home.  Prisoners  of  Hope  (1898),  and  a  second 
romance,  To  Have  and  To  Hold  (1899),  likewise 
a  story  of  colonial  Virginia,  had  many  readers. 
Audrey,  a  third  romance  of  colonial  Virginia, 
followed  in  1901.  The  two  latter  were  drama- 
tized. 

JOHNSTON,  Richard  Malcolm  (1822-98). 
An  American  author,  born  in  Hancock  County, 
Ga.,  March  8,  1822.  He  graduated  at  Mercer 
University,  Georgia  (1841)  ;  taught  for  a  year; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar;  practiced  successfully; 
became  professor  of  literature  in  the  University 
of  Georgia  (1857)  ;  left  this  post  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War;  opened  a  boarding  school  for 


boys  at  Sparta,  Ga.-;  removed  this  institution 
in  1867  to  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  and  main- 
tained it  there  many  years.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  life  he  resided  in  Baltimore.  He  gained  lit- 
erary mark  by  sketches  of  rural  Georgia,  Dukes- 
borough  Tales,  first  printed  in  the  Southern 
Magazine  and  collected  in  1883.  He  contributed 
frequently  to  magazines,  and  published:  A  His- 
tory of  English  Literature  (1879);  Old  Mark 
Langston  (1884);  Two  Grey  Tourists  (1885); 
Mr.  Absalom  Bilingslea  and  Other  Georgia  Folk 
(1887)  ;  Ogeechee  Cross-Firings  (1889)  ;  Studies 
Literary  and  Social  (1891-92)  ;  The  Primes  and 
Their  Neighbors  ( 1891 )  ;  Mr.  Billy  Doums  and 
His  Likes  (1872)  ;  and  a  few  other  books,  his 
Dukesborough  Tales  still  remaining  his  master- 
piece. He  wrote  with  W.  H.  Browne  a  Biography 
of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  (1883). 

JOHNSTON,  Samuel  (1733-1816).  An 
American  jurist,  born  at  Dundee,  Scotland, 
nephew  of  Gabriel  Johnston  (q.v.).  While  he 
Avas  still  an  infant  his  parents  emigrated  with 
him  to  Chowan  County,  N.  C.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  was  elected  to  four  provincial  con- 
gresses, over  the  last  two  of  which  he  presided. 
He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Meeting  at 
New  Berne  in  1775,  and  by  virtue  of  this  office 
was  chief  magistrate  of  North  Carolina  between 
the  abdication  of  the  last  royal  Governor  and  the 
accession  of  the  first  State  Governor.  From  1780 
to  1782  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress;  in  1788  was  president  of  the  State 
convention  which  rejected  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion; and  in  1789  was  president  also  of  that 
which  ratified  it.  During  these  two  years  he  was 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Federalists  a  United  States  Senator,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  from  1790  to  1793.  He  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1800, 
but  resigned  three  years  later,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement. 

JOHNSTON,  William  Preston  (1831-99). 
An  American  educator,  son  of  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston.  He  v/as  born  in  Louisville,  Ky. ;  was 
educated  at  Centre  College,  at  Georgetown,  Ky., 
and  at  Yale  (1852)  ;  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Kentucky  bar  in  185.3.  He  was  commissioned  as 
major  in  the  Confederate  Army  in  1861;  served 
as  Jefferson  Davis's  aide-de-camp,  and  was  cap- 
tured with  him.  In  1867  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  literature  in  Washington 
and  Lee  University;  became  president  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University  in  188(),  and  of  Tulane  in 
1884.  He  was  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute. He  wrote  a  valuable  Life  of  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston  (1877)  ;  several  volumes  of  verse; 
a  genealogy  of  the  Johnstons ;  and  The  Prototype 
of  Hamlet    (1890). 

JOHN'STONE.  A  manufacturing  town  in 
Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Black  Cart,  about 
three  miles  west  of  Paisley  (Map:  Scotland, 
D  4).  It  has  large  cotton-factories,  collieries, 
brass  and  iron  foundries,  and  machine-shops. 
Elderslie,  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Wallace, 
is  a  mile  to  the  east.    Population,  in  1901,  10,502. 

JOHNS'TOWN.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  45  miles  northwest  of 
Albany;  on  Cayadutta  Creek,  and  on  the  Fonda, 
Johnstown  and  Gloversville  Railroad  (Map:  New 
York,  F  2).     It  was  settled  about  1760 J   was 
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named,  in  1771,  after  Sir  William  Johnson,  whoee 
man^iion,  erected  in  1761-02,  is  still  standing; 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1808;  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1895.  It  was  the  scene 
of  many  important  councils  with  the  Indians, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1781  a  small  American  force 
under  Col.  Marinus  Willett  defeated  here  a  small 
British  force  under  Major  Rose,  the  latter  losing 
about  60  in  killed,  wounded,  or  captured.  Be- 
sides Johnson  Hall,  there  are  two  buildings  of 
historic  interest — the  court-house  and  the  jail, 
both  built  in  1772.  A  public-library  building  has 
been  presented  to  the  city  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Johnstown  has  extensive  manufactures  of  gloves 
and  mittens,  knit  underwear,  and  gelatin.  As 
provided  under  the  original  city  charter,  the  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  every  two 
years,  who  appoints  the  chief  of  police  and  chief 
of  fire  department,  and  a  unicameral  council,  of 
which  the  executive  is  a  member.  The  school  and 
water  boards  are  independently  elected  by  the 
people.  Johnstown  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works. Population,  in  1890,  7768;  in  1900, 
10,130.  Consult  Frothingham,  History  of  Fulton 
County    (Syracuse,   1892). 

JOHNSTOWN.  A  city  in  Cambria  County, 
Pa.,  76  miles  east  of  Pittsburg;  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  (Map:  Pennsyl- 
vania, C  3).  It  occupies,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  1200  feet,  an  area  of  five  square  miles, 
being  situated  in  the  irregular  and  narrow  valley 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  Stoney  Creek  and 
the  Conemaugh  River.  Among  public  buildings 
of  note  are  the  Conemaugh  Valley  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, the  Cambria  Free  Library  (with  over 
14,000  volumes),  the  high  school,  and  the  city 
hall.  There  are  23  acres  of  public  parks,  and 
Grand  View  Cemetery  is  of  special  interest  as 
the  burial-place  of  800  unidentified  victims  of 
the  disastrous  flood  of  1889.  The  city  is  well 
known  as  the  centre  of  an  extensive  iron  and 
steel  industry,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  alone 
employing  some  10,000  men.  The  Lorain  Steel 
Company  also  has  a  large  iron  and  steel  plant 
here.  Besides  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
rails,  street  cars,  iron  plate,  etc..  there  are  planing- 
mills,  brickyards,  pottery  and  cement  works, 
breweries,  furniture  factories,  and  other  indus- 
trial establishments.  Coal,  iron  ore,  fire-clay, 
and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Found- 
ed in  1791.  Johnstown  was  incorporated  in  1889, 
its  population  then  being  about  25.000.  On  May 
31,  1889,  as  a  result  of  heavy  rains,  the  dam 
across  the  South  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Cone- 
maugh River,  12  miles  directly  east  of  the  city, 
but  more  than  18  miles  along  the  stream  bed, 
was  carried  away,  thus  releasing  Conemaugh 
Lake,  a  body  of  water  214  miles  long,  1^  rriiles 
wide  at  its  greatest  width,  and  in  many  places 
as  much  as  100  feet  deep.  The  valley  was  quickly 
engulfed.  Johnstown  and  surrounding  villages 
were  submerged,  2235  lives  were  lost,  and  prop- 
erty worth,  according  to  some  estimates,  as  much 
as  ten  millions  of  dollars  was  destroyed.  (See 
Dams.)  Aid  for  the  sufferers  poured  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  fully  $3,000,000  in  cash  and 
material  being  contributed,  and  the  city  was 
quickly  rebuilt  and  has  grown  steadilv.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  21.805;  in  1900.  35,936.' 

JOHOB.E,  j6-hr>r'.  A  semi-independent  State, 
occupying  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay 


Peninsula,  and  covering  an  area  of  6850  square 
miles,  it  is  governed  by  a  eultan,  and  in  former 
times,  before  the  Dutch  occupation,  possessed 
many  of  the  adjacent  islands,  including  Singa- 
pore. By  a  treaty,  concluded  in  1885,  the  foreign 
alFairs  of  Johore  are  controlled  by  Great  Britain. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  200,000.  The 
capital,  Johore  Bahru,  is  a  small  town  with 
many  modern  conveniences  and  a  beautiful 
palace. 

JOIE  DE  VIVBE,  zhwa  de  vi'vr',  La  (Fr., 
The  Joy  of  Life).  A  sombre  romance  by  Emile 
Zola  (1884),  forming  the  twelfth  volume  in  the 
Rougon-Macquart  series,  bringing  into  play  the 
contrast  between  Pauline's  health  and  sanity 
and  Lazare's  incurable  despair  and  fear  of  death. 

JOIGNEAUX,  zhwa'nyA',  Piebre  (1815-92). 
A  French  journalist,  agronomist,  and  politician, 
bom  at  Varennes,  C6te-d'0r.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Parisian  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures, and  entered  into  political  journalism 
in  opposition  to  the  Government  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe as  an  editor  of  the  Journal  du  Peuple. 
For  his  connection  with  L'homtne  Libre,  he  was 
put  in  jail  for  four  years  (1838-42),  and  thus 
gained  the  material  for  Les  prisons  de  Paris 
(1841).  Joigneaux  became  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  edited  the  Feuille  du 
Village  (1849-51)  ;  but  was  banished  to  Belgium 
(1851-59),  and  on  his  return  occupied  himself 
with  writing,  chiefly  upon  agricultural  subjects. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly, 
and  he  was  several  times  reelected  Deputy.  In 
1889  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  His  books 
include:  Histoire  anecdoiique  des  professions  en 
France  (1843);  Les  paysans  sous  la  royaut6 
(1850-51);  Dictionnaire  d'agriculture  pratique 
(1835)  ;  L'agriculture  dans  la  Campine  (1859)  ; 
Legumes  et  fruits  (1860);  Conseils  d  la  jeune 
femiiere  (1861)  ;  Culture  de  la  vigne  et  fabrica- 
tion des  vins  en  Belgique  (1862);  Pisciculture 
et  culture  des  eaux  (1864)  ;  Nouvelles  lettres  aux 
paysans  (1871);  Les  ephemirides  Joigneaux 
(1878)  ;  Monographic  de  la  commune  de  Ruffeu- 
lez-Beaume  (1888). 

JOINDEB  (Fr.  joindre,  OF.  joindre,  juindre, 
from  Lat.  jungere,  to  join;  connected  with  Gk. 
^evyr6wtu,  zeugnynai,  Skt.  yuj,  to  join,  and  ulti- 
matelv  with  OChurch  Slav,  igo,  Lith.  jUngus, 
Goth.*;uJt,  OHG.  joh,  Ger  Joch,  AS.  geoc,  Eng. 
yoke).  In  pleading  and  practice,  the  joining  or 
uniting  together  of  parties,  issues,  or  causes  of 
action  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  convenient 
and  complete  determination  of  an  entire  matter 
in  controversy  in  one  action. 

To  entitle  persons  to  be  joined  as  parties  plain- 
tiff or  defendant  in  an  action,  there  must  be 
some  privity  or  mutuality  of  interest  between 
them  in  respect  to  the  claim  or  defense.  The 
joining  of  causes  of  action  in  one  suit  is  per- 
mitted as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  to  save 
multiplicity  of  suits.  The  chief  requisite  is  that 
they  shall  be  of  the  same  general  nature,  and  not 
be  inconsistent. 

Issues  are  said  to  be  joined  when  a  fact  or  a 
conclusion  of  law  is  maintained  by  one  party 
and  controverted  by  the  other.  See  Acnos^; 
Issue:  Pleading  axd  Practice. 

JOINERY.  The  art  of  joining  or  framing  to- 
gether the  wooden  interior  finishings  of  buildings, 
such  as  the  doors,  windows,  shutters,  stairs,  etc. 
It  is,  however,  usually  confined  to  dadoes,  door 
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trims,  and  cabinet-work.     The  term  is  becoming 
obsolete.    See  Building. 

JOINT  (OF.  joint,  joinct,  from  Lat.  junctus, 
joint,  from  jungere,  to  join;  connected  with  Gk. 
^evyvivai.,  zeugnynai,  Skt.  yuj,  to  join,  and  ulti- 
mately with  Eng.  yoke),  or  Articulation.  In 
anatomy,  the  connection  existing  between  any  of 
the  denser  component  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
whether  bone  or  cartilage.  The  structures  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  more  complex 
joints  are  bone,  ligament,  cartilage,  fibro-car- 
tilage,  and  synovial  membrane.  Bone  is  the 
fundamental  part  of  all  joints.  Ligament  is  very 
generally  the  bond  of  union  between  bony  seg- 
ments. Cartilage  (either  articular,  costal,  or 
membranif orm )  is  found  as  a  layer  between  sur- 
faces or  an  incrustation  upon  the  opposing  end3 
of  bones  or  as  an  extension  of  a  bone  to  reach  a 
given  point.  Fibro-cartilage  is  either  disposed 
about  the  circumference  of  an  articular  cavity 
in  order  to  deepen  it,  or  is  connective,  or  separa- 
tive. Synovial  membranes,  when  articular,  exist 
as  thin  sacs  containing  a  little  fluid  wherewitli 
the  joints  are  lubricated  from  their  position  be- 
tween the  opposing  bones.  Joints  vary  in  their 
degree  of  motion.  They  are  arranged  in  three 
classes:  (1)  Synarthrosis,  or  immovable  joint, 
of  which  there  are  four  varieties.  (2)  Amphiar- 
throsis,  or  joint  of  limited  motion,  also  called 
'synchondrosis'  or  'symphysis,'  of  which  there  are 
three  tj'pes.  (3)  Diarthrosis,  or  freely  movable 
joint,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties. 

SjTiarthrosis  is  divided  into:  (a)  Sutura,  in 
which  there  is  a  union  of  bone  by  a  series  of 
processes  and  indentations  which  fit  closely  to- 
gether. There  are  three  types  of  sutura:  viz. 
sutura  dentata,  where  the  indentations  are  large 
and  extensive,  as  in  the  joints  between  the 
parietal  bones  of  the  skull ;  sutura  serrata, 
where  the  dovetailing  is  smaller  and  more  regu- 
lar, as  in  the  suture  between  the  frontal  bones 
in  youth ;  and  sutura  limbosa,  where  there  is  an 
overlapping  of  beveled  articular  surfaces,  as  in 
the  joint  between  the  temporal  bone  and  the 
parietal.  (b)  Harmonia,  in  which  there  is  a 
)nere  coaptation  of  two  rough  bony  surfaces,  as 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  upper  jaw.  (c) 
Schindylesis,  in  which  a  thin  plate  of  bone  is 
inserted  into  a  cleft,  as  where  the  rostrum  of 
the  sphenoid  articulates  with  the  vomer.  (d) 
Comphosis,  in  which  a  bone  is  implanted  firmly 
into  a  socket  of  another  bone,  as  where  the  teeth 
are  inserted  into  the  alveolar  processes  of  the 
jaw. 

The  three  varieties  of  diarthrosis  are:  (a) 
Enarthrosis,  or  ball-and-socket  joint,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula;  (b)  arthrodia,  including 
all  articulations  of  flat  or  nearly  flat  surfaces, 
as  in  the  joint  between  the  acromion  process  of 
the  scapula  and  the  clavicle;  and  (c)  gingljTnus, 
or  hinge-joint,  as  in  the  articulation  of  the  bones 
of  the  knee,  elbow,  and  ankle.  The  joints  admit- 
ting of  angular,  lateral,  or  rotary  motion  are  all 
called  'ginglymus.'  Some  anatomists  call  articu- 
lation that  admits  of  rotary  motion  diarthrosis 
rotatorius. 

Amphiarthrosis  includes  synchondrosis  or 
union  by  cartilage,  syndesmosis,  or  imion  by 
ligament,  and  syssareosis,  or  imion  by  muscular 
tissue.  As  an  example  of  synchondrosis,  the 
union  between  the  two  bones  of  the  pelvis,  in 
front,  is  excellent.     This  is  generally  termed  the 


•symphysis  pubis.'  Joints  admit  of  the  following 
varieties  of  motion:  Flexion,  extension,  adduc- 
tion, abduction,  rotation,  circumduction,  and 
gliding  movement.  The  hinge-joints  and  ball-and- 
socket  joints  are  most  useful  in  securing  flexion 
and  extension;  the  ball-and-socket  joints  in  secur- 
ing adduction,  abduction,  circumduction,  and 
rotation;  while  arthrodial  joints  alone  secure 
gliding  movement. 

JOINT  ADVENTURE,  ENTERPRISE,  or 
TRADE.  A  phrase  applied  at  times  to  a  business 
undertaking  by  two  or  more  persons,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  partnership  (q.v.),  but  which  is  limited 
to  a  single  transaction  or  set  of  transactions.  It 
is  commonly  used,  however,  of  joint  undertakings 
in  which  the  essential  element  of  partnership — 
a  business  carried  on  in  common  with  a  view  of 
profit — is  wanting.  An  example  of  this  class  is 
afl'orded  by  an  agreement  between  the  owner  of 
an  invention  and  another  to  take  out  a  patent  in 
their  joint  names  and  sell  the  right  to  use  it, 
dividing  the  profits.  Such  persons  are  not  car- 
rying on  a  business,  but  are  engaged  in  a  joint 
adventure.  Pooling  arrangements  between  com- 
petitors in  business  are  ordinarily  joint  enter- 
prises and  not  partnerships.  Each  competitor 
remains  sole  owner  and  manager  of  his  separate 
business,  while  all  are  jointly  interested  in  the 
pool  made  up  of  their  various  earnings.  Consult 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  Paktnership; 

CONTKACT. 

JOINT-ILL,  or  Omphalophlebitis.  A  dis- 
ease of  young  calves,  occurring  within  a  few 
months  after  birth.  The  symptoms  consist  in 
swelling  of  one  or  more  joints.  The  animals  are 
stiff  and  lie  down  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
High  fever  and  rapid  pulse  and  breathing  are 
characteristic.  The  disease  arises  from  infection 
in  the  navel  at  the  time  of  birth  or  soon  after, 
and  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  navel  is  seen 
in  all  advanced  cases.  The  infection  spreads 
through  the  umbilical  vein,  and  abscesses  may 
ultimately  be  formed  in  the  muscles  near  the 
navel  or  even  in  the  lungs  and  liver.  The  ma- 
jority of  such  cases  end  in  death.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  the  stables 
should  be  kept  clean  and  the  navel  should  be 
treated  with  antiseptic  solutions  immediately 
after  birth.  Swollen  joints  may  be  daily  painted 
with  tincture  of  iodine;  internal  doses  of  qui- 
nine and  hyposulphite  of  soda  three  times  a  day 
sometimes  give  good  results. 

JOINT  LIABILITY.  A  muhinl  or  common 
responsibility  of  two  or  more  persons  for  some 
act  or  duty,  which  so  binds  them  all  that  one 
cannot  be  held  or  released  without  the  others. 
It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  'several  liability,' 
where  an  individual  is  bound  personally,  irrespec- 
tive of  his  relations  to  others.  Persons  more 
frequently  become  jointly  and  severally  liable  on 
a  bond  or  other  obligation.  In  such  eases  the 
obligee  or  owTier  of  the  bond  or  obligation  can  sue 
either  sepai-ately,  or  both  together  at  his  option. 
Where  judgment  is  recovered  against  persons 
jointly  liable  only,  the  judgment  creditor  can 
levy  execution  again.st  the  goods  of  either  or 
both  of  them  at  his  option,  but  can  have  only 
one  satisfaction.  In  either  of  the  above  cases 
if  the  judgment  is  satisfied  out  of  the  goods  of 
one.  that  one  is  entitled  to  contribution  from  the 
other,  that  is,  to  be  reimbursed  the  proportionate 
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share  the  other  should  have  paid;  and  this  right 
be  can  enforce  by  action. 

At  common  law  the  death  of  one  joint  obligor 
terminated  his  liability,  and  the  survivor  or  sur- 
vivors continue*!  solely  liable,  but  this  rule  is 
now  changed  in  most  juristiictions  by  statute,  and 
the  estate  of  the  decea.sed  is  liable  for  his  share. 
In  the  absence  of  statutes  to  the  contrary,  the 
discharge  of  one  person  jointly  liable  by  opera- 
tion of  law.  as  by  bankruptcy,  does  not  release  the 
tit  hers  even  for  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
bankrupt.     See  Contract;  Bond. 

JOINT  OWNERSHIP.  A  general  expression 
for  the  ownership  by  two  or  more  persons,  in 
common,  of  one  and  the  same  piece  of  property. 
The  ownership  of  any  property,  real  or  personal, 
may  be  thus  shared.  The  expression  is  not  of 
precise  legal  signification,  but  is  generally  em- 
|>loyed  to  include  such  various  forms  of  common 
ownership  as  joint  tenancy,  tenancy  in  common, 
parcenary,  and  tenancy  by  entireties,  and  some- 
times, also,  the  ownership  of  property  by  partner- 
ships -ind  imincorporatetl  joint-stock  associa- 
tions. These  differ  greatly  in  their  characteristics 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  rights  which  they  con- 
fer, hut  they  all  have  the  commcm  characteristic 
that  each  individual  owner's  interest  is  an  un- 
divided share  of  the  entire  property  affected,  and 
not  a  definite  part  or  parcel  of  the  whole.  The 
various  forms  of  joint  ownership  are  considered 
under  their  appropriate  titles.  See  also  Ow^eJi- 
snip;    Propebtt. 

JOINTS.  A  name  given  to  the  divisional 
planes  which  traverse  rocks,  separating  them  into 
irregular  prismatic  blocks.  All  consolidated  strata, 
whether  of  igneous  or  .sedimentary  character, 
are  broken  by  joints,  although  some  variations 
are  obser\'able  depending  upon  the  different  rock 
materials.  In  sedimentary  rocks  the  joints  are 
i^sually  arranged  in  two  series  that  intersect 
each  other  at  a  high  angle  and  are  approximately 
perpendicular  to  the  bedding  planes.  When  the 
strata  are  inclined,  one  series  in  most  cases 
trends  with  the  dip,  while  the  other  follows  the 
direction  of  the  strike,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
classification  of  dip-joints  and  strike-joints.  In 
igneous  rocks  there  is  a  wider  range  in  the  num- 
ber and  direction  of  the  joint  planes.  Granite 
and  other  coarse-grained  rocks  of  igneous  nature 
are  often  traversed  by  two  sets  of  perpendicular 
joints  forming  columns,  and  by  a  third  set  inter- 
secting the  other  two  and  articulating  the  col- 
umns into  segments.  The  finer  crystalline 
masses  such  as  basalt  exhibit  a  great  number  of 
joints  so  arranged  as  to  form  complex  polygonal 
prisms  of  remarkable  regularity.  This  is  well 
shown  in  the  illustrations  of  Fingal's  Cave  (see 
Staff.\)  and  Giant's  Causeway  (q.v.).  Jointing 
is  of  great  assistance  to  quarrying  operations; 
the  rock  is  readily  removed  in  blocks,  which  could 
be  obtained  by  sawing  and  blasting  only  with  diffi- 
culty. The  cause  of  joints  is  variously  explained 
as  the  result  of  contraction  of  rocks  upon  cool- 
ing or  drying,  of  earthquake  shocks,  and  of  com- 
pression strains.     See  Geology. 

JOINTS,  CoMPABATm:  Axatomt  of.  Among 
invertebrate  animals  there  are  many  cases  of 
articulation  which  indicate  the  presence  of  joints, 
but  they  are  mostly  confined  to  that  type  which 
is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  jointed  ap- 
pendages, the  arthropods.  Among  the  worms  we 
find  nothing  to  which  the  word  joint  can  prop- 


erly be  applied,  tlie  relation  of  the  successive 
segments  to  each  other  not  justifying  the  term. 
It  is  even  open  to  question  whether  t£e  relation- 
ship of  the  segments  in  the  arms  of  crinoids  and 
brittle-stars  is  such  that  the  word  joint  ought  to 
be  used.  The  jdints  are  generally  very  simple, 
consisting  merely  of  the  connecting  of  successive 
skeletal  pieces,  by  strips  of  connective  ti-ssue  or 
muscle.  In  crinoids  we  find  a  very  peculiar  joint, 
the  'syzygy,'  which  occurs  at  more  or  less  regular 
intervals  throughout  the  length  of  the  arm,  and 
may  also  occur  in  the  stalk.  A  syzj-gy  has  been 
defined  as  a  joint  in  which  .the  two  skeletal  pieces 
"are  closely  and  immovably  fitted  together, 
though  they  can  be  separated  by  alkalies."  If  the 
union  is  still  more  complete,  so  that  alkalies  will 
not  separate  the  pieces,  the  result  is  called  'an- 
kylosis.' In  sea-urchins  we  find  excellent  ex- 
amples of  true  joints,  in  the  attachment  of  the 
spines  to  the  test  by  means  of  ball-and-socket 
joints,  the  base  of  the  spine  being  hollowed  out 
to  fit  smoothly  over  a  polished  tubercle,  and  held 
in  positicm  by  a  band  of  muscular  and  connective 
tissue.  Although  the  spines  of  many  starfishes 
show  considerable  mobility,  there  is  seldom  any 
well-marked  joint.  The  only  example  of  joints 
among  mollusks  would  seem  to  be  in  the  con- 
nection between  the  eight  pieces  of  the  chiton's 
shell  or  in  the  hinge  of  a  bivalve  shell,  but  these 
are  hardly  worthy  the  designation.  Among  ar- 
thropods (insects,  arachnoids,  and  crustaceans) 
joints  abound,  for  not  only  are  the  antennae  and 
feet  jointed  appendages,  but  even  the  mouth-parts 
and  the  wings  work  upon  joints.  In  all  these 
cases,  however,  there  are  no  skeletal  ossicles,  the 
segments  being  merely  sections  of  the  uniformly 
inclosing  exoskeleton,  with  the  muscle  or  con- 
nective tissue  strands  within  themselves.  The 
freedom  of  movement  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
marked  thinning  of  the  exoskeleton  at  the  joints 
into  a  delicate,  flexible  membrane,  while  muscles 
pass  from  each  joint  into  the  next  one. 

Among  vertebrates  the  various  joints  are  of 
the  same  general  structure  and  plan  as  in  man, 
varying  with  the  degree  of  ossification  and  the 
complexity  of  the  organs  concerned. 

JOINTS,  DISEASES  of  the.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  classify  these  diseases  according  to 
the  anatomical  condition,  as  diseases  of  the  carti- 
lage {chondritis) ,  the  articular  capsule  {synovi- 
tis) ,  or  of  the  bone  {osteitis)  ;  but  practically  the 
surgeon  views  inflammation  of  the  joint  as  a 
whole,  and  uses  the  term  arthritis  oftener  than 
the  others.  Diseases  of  the  joints  are  caused  by 
cold,  injuries,  gout,  syphilis,  tubercle  necrosis, 
or  caries.  'Water  on  the  knee'  is  the  popular 
name  for  chronic  synovitis  of  the  knee-joint,  in 
which  there  is  an  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  syno- 
vial cavity.  '^Vhite  swelling'  is  the  popular  name 
for  tubercular  arthritis.  Dislocation  may  follow 
some  joint  diseases;  suppuration  may  accom- 
pany some;  while,  in  other  cases,  adhesions  grow- 
ing in  the  joints  may  cause  'fibrous  ankylosis,'  or 
stiffened  joint,  or,  in  still  other  cases,  denuded 
articular  ends  of  bones  may  join  together  forming 
"bony  ankj-losis'  with  permanent  immovable  joint. 
Rest  is  the  first  treatment  for  a  diseased  joint, 
pain  being  a  danger  signal  that  counter-indicates 
use.  Hot  and  cold  effusions  to  the  joint,  alter- 
nately, with  evaj>orating  lotions,  are  useful  in 
some  cases;  but  domestic  treatment  of  a  joint, 
in  ignorance  of  the  conditions,  is  always  hazard- 
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ous.  In  the  hands  of  competent  surgeons  many 
joint  diseases  are  very  slow  in  resolving.  See 
Knee-Joint. 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPANY,  or  ASSOCIA- 
TION. An  association  of  individuals  who  unite 
to  carry  on  business  for  gain,  by  each  taking  and 
paying  for  shares  in  the  common  stock.  At  com- 
mon law  it  is  a  partnership  (q.v. ),  and  is  subject 
to  the  rules  of  partnership  law.  It  differs  from 
the  ordinary  partnership,  however,  in  three  im- 
portant respects.  ( 1 )  Its  capital  stock  is  divided 
into  transmissible  shares;  that  is,  any  share- 
holder can  sell  his  shares  to  a  third  person,  who 
becomes  at  once  a  member  of  the  association, 
without  the  assent  of  the  seller's  partners.  (2) 
The  death  of  a  shareholder  does  not  dissolve  the 
company.  (3)  The  conduct  of  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany's business  is  always  limited  to  a  few  per- 
sons. A  shareholder  has  no  implied  authority 
to  act  for  the  company.  In  order  to  bind  it,  he 
must  be  designated  as  a  manager,  or  in  some 
other  way  receive  express  authority  to  act  for  it. 

At  present,  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, joint-stock  companies  are  generally  organ- 
ized under  statutory  provisions.  The  tendency 
of  such  statutes  is  to  assimilate  these  companies 
to  corporations,  without  really  transforming 
them  into  artificial  persons.  In  England,  legisla- 
tion has  gone  further  in  this  direction  than  in 
our  States.  By  the  Companies  Act  of  1862  (25 
and  26  Vict.,  c.  89)  and  acts  amendatory  thereof 
it  is  provided  that  "any  seven  or  more  persons 
associated  for  any  lawful  purpose  may,  by  sub- 
scribing their  names  to  a  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion, and  otherwise  complying  with  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  act  in  respect  to  registration,  form  an 
incorporated  company  with  or  without  limited 
liability."  If  the  proposed  company  is  to  be  a 
limited  association,  the  word  'Limited'  must  be 
the  last  word  in  its  name.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  joint-stock  companies 
have  multiplied  and  flourished  remarkably  in 
England. 

They  have  not  gained  equal  popularity  here, 
partly  because  the  organization  of  corporations 
under  general  laws  is  much  easier  than  in  Great 
Britain,  and  partly  because  of  the  introduction 
of  limited  partnerships  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. While  our  State  legislation  varies  in  mat- 
ters of  detail,  it  generally  provides  for  the  or- 
ganization of  joint-stock  companies  by  the  exe- 
cution of  certain  written  articles  of  association 
by  the  shareholders,  and  the  filing  of  these  ar- 
ticles in  designated  public  offices.  Their  busi- 
ness is  managed  by  directors  and  officers  duly 
elected  and  announced.  Actions  may  be  main- 
tained by  the  company  in  the  name  of  some 
designated  officer  or  officers,  and  against  the  com- 
pany in  such  name.  When  a  judgment  is  ob- 
tained against  the  company  in  a  suit  of  this 
kind,  execution  is  issued  against  the  company's 
property,  and  not  against  the  officer  named  as 
the  representative  of  the  company,  nor  against 
the  property  of  shareholders.  Oftentimes  the 
company  is  allowed  to  sue  its  members,  as  though 
they  were  strangers.  But  as  a  rule  the  common- 
law  liability  of  each  shareholder  for  all  the  debts 
and  liabilities  of  the  company  has  not  been  modi- 
fied by  our  legislation.  They  may  be  dissolved 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  all  the  shareholders,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  partnership,  or  by  a 
decree  of  a  court  in  a  proper  proceeding  brought 
therefor.       Consult:   Ilurrell  and  Hyde,  Lato  of 


Joint  Stock  Companies  (London,  1898)  ;  Lindley, 
The  Laic  of  Companies  (London,  1889)  ;  Birds- 
eye,  "New  York  Statutes,  title  "Joint  Stock  Asso- 
ciations" (New  York,  1901). 

JOINT  TENANCY.  A  form  of  common  own- 
crsliip  of  real  or  personal  property,  in  which  each 
owner  is  conceived  of  as  owning  the  whole  as  well 
as  an  undivided  and  proportional  share  of  the 
property.  This  is  described  by  the  quaint  and 
untranslatable  expression  that  the  ownership  is 
per  my  et  per  tout.  It  is  of  a  curiously  limited 
character  and  can  exist  only  when  there  is  a 
unity  of  interest,  time,  title,  and  possession ; 
that  is,  when  the  owners  have  identical  interests, 
accruing  by  one  and  the  same  conveyance,  com- 
mencing at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  held 
by  one  and  the  same  undivided  possession.  They 
must  all  hold  upon  one  and  the  same  conditions 
in  every  respect,  each  of  them  being  regarded  as 
having  possession  of  every  parcel  and  of  the 
whole  estate,  not  indeed  for  eveiy  purpose,  but  in 
respect  of  tenure  and  survivorship.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  alienation  each  joint  tenant  has  a  right 
only  to  his  undivided  relative  share  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  purchaser  of  such  right  does  not 
succeed  to  the  position  of  the  seller  as  a  joint 
tenant,  but  becomes  a  tenant  in  common  with  the 
survivors  of  the  joint  tenancy  who  have  not 
alienated  their  shares.  If  there  are  two  tenants, 
each  may  dispose  of  an  undivided  half;  if  four, 
an  undivided  quarter,  and  so  on;  but-  the  pur- 
chaser cannot  enter  upon  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  his  share,  for  the  estate  must  remain 
undivided,  subject  to  an  entirety  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  each  joint  tenant,  and  to  what  is 
called  the  principle  of  survivorship,  by  which  is 
meant  the  right  of  the  last  svirvivor  to  the  whole 
property.  In  other  words,  when  one  of  several 
joint  tenants  dies  his  share  passes  to  the  sur- 
vivors, and  so  on  until  the  last  survivor  takes  the 
whole  interest,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  upon  his 
death  it  will  pass  to  his  heirs.  This  right  of 
survivorship,  or  jus  accrescendi,  as  it  is  called, 
is  the  principal  and  characteristic  incident  of  a 
joint  tenancy. 

An  estate  in  joint  tenancy  cannot  arise  by  de- 
scent or  act  of  law,  but  only  by  purchase  or 
acquisition,  as  a  grant,  a  devise,  or  a  disseisin. 
In  this  country  such  tenancy  is  comparatively 
uncommon,  the  law  presuming  nothing  in  its 
favor,  but  inclining  rather  toward  tenancy  in 
common,  which  excludes  the  principle  of  survivor- 
ship, and  implies  that  the  estate  may  be  divided 
and  each  tenant  take  his  proportionate  share. 
By  the  common  law,  indeed,  any  conveyance  to 
two  or  more  persons  without  qualification  was 
presumed  to  be  in  joint  tenancy;  but  by  statute 
in  many  American  States  this  presumption  has 
been  reversed,  and  such  a  conveyance  declared  to 
be  a  tenancy  in  common  unless  the  deed  creating 
it  contains  an  express  statement  to  the  contrary. 
An  exception  is,  however,  generally  made  in  fa- 
vor of  conveyances  to  executors  or  trustees,  which 
are  still  deemed  to  be  in  joint  tenancy.  Joint 
tenants  are  regarded  in  law  as  a  single  owner  as 
respects  third  parties,  and  they  must  therefore 
all  be  joined  in  any  suits  that  concern  their 
joint  estate.  Possession  by  one  tenant  is  deemed 
the  possession  of  all,  and  a  conveyance  to  one  a 
conveyance  to  all.  See  Entirety,  Tenancy  by; 
Joint  Ownership;  Tenancy  in  Common;  Par- 
cenary. Consult  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  England. 
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JOINTUBE  (OF.,  Ft.  jointure,  from  Lat. 
functuro,  a  joining,  from  junyere,  to  join).  A 
settlement  niude  on  a  wife  or  on  the  husband 
and  wife  jointly,  to  be  taken  by  her  in  lieu  of 
dower  (q-v.)  if  she  survive  her  husband.  It 
arose  during  the  period  of  English  history  when 
the  dower  right  of  the  married  woman  was  in 
abeyance  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  practice 
of  conveying  lands  to  the  use  of  persons  who  were 
not  the 'legal  owners.  (See  Doweb.)  Jointure 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  con- 
veyance to  the  husband  and  wife  as  joint  tenants 
(q.v.)  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship.  When 
the  Statute  of  Uses  (27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  10)  trans- 
ferred the  legal  title  in  lands  to  all  who  had 
the  use  or  beneficial  ownership,  its  immediate 
effect  was  to  revive  the  dower  right  of  the  wife 
in  all  such  lands.  As  this  would  have  resulted 
in  giving  her  a  double  provision,  the  same  statute 
comjx'lled  her  to  choose  between  her  jointure 
and  her  dower.  She  could  not  have  both.  In  this 
form  the  jointure  has  survived  in  England,  and 
in  many  of  the  United  States,  though  the  practice 
of  settling  a  jointure  upon  married  women  is 
less  common  in  this  country  than  in  England. 

The  statute  referred  to  gave  a  new  complexion 
to  the  wife's  jointure  by  a  series  of  minute  regu- 
lations, prescribing  the  mode  of  its  creation  and 
certain  essential  conditions  upon  which  its  ex- 
istence depended.  According  to  this  statute  a 
legal  jointure  must  have  the  following  requisites : 
( 1 )  It  must  be  expressly  declared  to  be  given  to 
the  wife  in  full  satisfaction  of  her  dower;  (2)  it 
must  be  real  property;  (3)  it  must  be  for  her 
life  at  least;  (4)  it  must  be  made  to  herself, 
and  not  to  another  in  trust  for  her;  (5)  it  must 
be  made  to  take  effect  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  the  husband;  (6)  it  must  be  made  before 
the  marriage.  If  all  these  requisites  be  complied 
with,  her  dower  is  barred,  even  though  she  did 
not  consent  to  the  settlement  of  the  jointure  nor 
to  the  amount  thereof. 

The  expression  equitable  jointure  is  applied  to 
a  similar  provision  made  for  the  wife  under  cir- 
cumstances which  do  not  entitle  her  to  legal 
jointure  as  described  above.  It  is,  in  effect,  an 
extension  of  the  doctrine  of  jointure  effected  from 
motives  of  humanity  and  justice  by  courts  of 
equity.  Equitable  jointure  does  not  require  so 
many  formalities  as  legal  jointure,  but  in  a  court 
of  equity  any  provision  made  for  the  wife  before 
the  marriage,  and  then  assented  to  and  accepted 
by  her  as  a  jointure,  may  effectually  bar  her 
dower.  In  that  court,  proof  of  her  assent  given 
before  the  marriage  obviates  the  necessity  of 
showing  that  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the 
Statute  of  Jointures  have  been  complied  with.  If 
she  be  a  minor  such  assent  may  be  properly 
given  by  herself  and  her  guardian  or  parent.  If 
the  jointure,  whether  legal  or  equitable  in  its  na- 
ture, be  not  settled  upKjn  the  wife  until  after  the 
marriage,  it  is  no  further  binding  upon  her  than 
that  she  must  elect  at  the  husband's  death  to  take 
it  in  lieu  of  dower,  or  to  take  her  dower.  In  some 
of  the  United  States  she  is  required  by  statute 
to  make  such  election  within  a  prescribed  time — 
usually  one  year — after  the  husband's  death,  or 
if  she  do  not  so  elect,  she  is  conclusively  pre- 
sumed to  have  accepted  the  jointure.  In  some 
States  also  lepal  jointure  is  abolished,  and  only 
such  as  is  equitable,  i.e,  made  with  her  consent 
before  marriage,  can  absolutely  bar  her  dower. 
Substantially  the   same  causes  may  operate  to 


bar  jointure  as  those  which  may  defeat  dower; 
but  at  law  a  wife  docs  not  lose  her  jointure,  as 
she  would  her  dower,  by  eloping  and  living  in 
adultery,  since  it  is  not  a  mere  incident  of  the 
marriage  relation,  but  is  an  interest  in  land, 
vested  in  the  woman  as  her  sole  and  separate 
property.  Consult  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on 
the  Laics  of  Lnyland.  See  Doweb;  Husbaxd  asd 
Wife:  ilARBiAi.E. 

JOINT-WORM.  Any  of  several  hymenopter- 
ous  insects  of  the  family  Chalcididae  and  genus 
Isosoma,  and  particularly  the  wheat  joint-worm 
{Isosoma  tritici)  and  the  joint-worm  of  barley 
i  Isosoma  hordei) .  The  joint-worms,  although  be- 
longing to  a  family  of  parasitic  insects,  are  true 
gall-makers,  and  their  larvae  make  oblong  swell- 
ings or  enlargements  in  the  stems  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  other  small  grains  or  grasses.  The  galb 
are  commonly  found  at  or  near  the  joints,  and 
more  frequently  in  the  second  joint.  The  adult 
insects  are  small,  black,  four-winged  flies,  aver- 
aging about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
galls  usually  oc-cur  in  groups  of  three  or  four  or 
more,  distorting  and  greatly  weakening  the  stem. 
About  40  species  are  known  in  the  United  States. 
The  best  remedy  consists  in  burning  the  stubble 
after  hanest.     Compare  Gaix-Ixsects. 

JOINVUXE,  zhwax'vel',  Fbaxcois  Ferdi- 
XAXD  DORLfiAXs,  Priuce  de  (1818-1900).  Third 
bon  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French.  He 
was  bom  at  Neuilly,  August  14,  1818;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  naval  school  at  Brest,  and  was  made 
a  naval  lieutenant  in  1838.  In  1840  he  command- 
ed the  frigate  La  Belle  Poule,  which  bore  the  body 
of  Napoleon  from  Saint  Helena  to  France.  In 
1843,  at  Rio  .Janeiro,  he  married  Francesea,  sister 
of  the  Brazilian  Emperor,  Pedro  II.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  made  rear-admiral.  In  1844,  in  the 
war  with  Morocco,  he  commanded  the  French 
squadron  at  the  bombardment  of  Tangier,  and  the 
taking  of  Mogador,  and  was  made  a  vice-admiral. 
With  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  he 
took  refuge  in  England  after  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  In  1861,  with  his  son,  the  Duke  de  Pen- 
thieve,  and  his  nephews,  the  Count  de  Paris  and 
the  Duke  de  Chartres.  he  went  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  joined  the  staff  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan.  The  course  of  France  in  Mexico,  however, 
made  Frenchmen  unpopular,  and  the  Princ-e  re- 
turned to  England  in  1862.  In  1870  he  returned 
to  France,  and  being  forbidden  to  remain  in  the 
country,  served  tmder  the  name  of  Colonel  Lu- 
therod  in  the  fighting  about  Orleans.  He  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Gambetta,  confined  five  days 
in  the  fortress  of  Mans,  and  then  sent  to  Eng- 
land. Being  relieved  of  his  political  disabilities, 
he  entered  the  .\ssembly  as  a  Deputy  from  Haute- 
^lame  in  1871.  He  retired  from  "public  life  in 
1876,  because  of  growing  deafness,  and  was  again 
sent  into  exile  by  the  law  of  1886  against  the 
royalist  families."  He  returned  to  France  in 
1895,  and  died  Jvme  16,  1900.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  and  varied  talent,  a  capable  mili- 
tary and  naval  officer,  and  a  writer  of  ability.  He 
wrote  much  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
among  his  notable  articles  being:  "Xote  sur 
I'etat  des  forces  navales  de  la  France:"  "Etude 
sur  I'escadre  de  la  Mimiterran^ ;"  "1a  guerre 
de  Chine:"  and  several  relating  to  the  Civil  War 
in  the  United  States. 

JOINVTLIiE.  Jeax.  Sire  de  (1225-1317).  A 
great  French  chronicler,  hereditary  seneschal  of 
Champagne,    and    Governor   thereof    during  the 
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minority  of  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  at  whose  request 
he  wrote  or  completed  his  Uistoire  de  8aint  Louis. 
He  was  of  a  family  illustrious  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fifth  crusades.  Reared  at  the  literary  court 
of  Thibaut  of  Champagne,  he  was  already  mar- 
ried and  father  of  two  children,  when  at  twenty- 
four  he  joined  at  Cyprus  Louis  IX.  on  his  first 
(the  Egyptian)  crusade  (September,  1248). 
Joinville  was  wounded  at  Mansurah  in  1250  and 
taken  prisoner,  but  after  a  month  he  was  ran- 
somed. He  remained  in  Egypt  and  Syria  till  1254. 
The  experience  satisfied  him,  and  he  declined  to 
accompany  the  King  on  his  crusade  to  Tunis  in 
1267.  In  1283  Philip  III.  made  him  Governor  of 
Champagne.  His  Histoire,  though  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  Jeanne,  then  Queen,  was  presented  four 
years  after  her  death  (1309)  to  her  son,  the 
future  Louis  X.  There  is  a  letter  of  1315  in 
which  Joinville,  then  over  ninety,  offers  to  join 
that  King  in  a  campaign  against  Flanders.  He 
died  on  Christmas  eve,  1317.  At  Saint  Jean 
d'Acre  Joinville  wrote  his  Credo  (1251),  a  sort  of 
commentary  on  the  Creed,  and  he  recast  it  in 
1287.  He  was  also  fond  of  annotating  autographi- 
cally  the  papers  of  his  chancelry;  and  it  is  now 
thought,  contrary  to  earlier  opinion,  that  the 
kernel  of  his  Histoire  consists  not  of  the  recol- 
lections of  an  old  man,  but  of  notes  taken  during 
the  Egyptian  Crusade,  or  of  personal  memoirs 
written  probably  soon  after  1272.  To  these 
memoirs,  retouched  and  expanded,  the  anecdotal 
history  of  the  already  venerated  King  was  added 
by  the  aged  Joinville  at  royal  request,  probably 
in  1305.  In  the  later  parts  there  are  traces  of 
senility;  the  memoirs  are  the  work  of  a  keen 
observer  and  a  born  narrator.  Here,  says  Lan- 
glois,  Joinville  reveals  himself  fundamentally 
good,  straightforward,  cautious,  filled  with  an 
ideal  of  duty,  brave  though  not  fond  of  blows, 
careful  of  his  interests  and  his  ease,  a  jealous 
conserver  of  tradition,  with  just  a  trace  of  aris- 
tocratic pride  and  personal  vanity,  hut  yet  full 
of  good  sense,  good  humor,  and  dry  wit.  If  Join- 
ville had  not  written,  the  classic,  popular  figure 
of  Saint  Louis  would  not  be  what  it  is,  and  there 
would  be  something  lacking  in  the  history  of 
France.  Yet  there  are  but  these  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Histoire,  which  for  two  centuries 
seems  to  have  been  quite  forgotten.  The  w^orks 
of  Joinville  were  first  edited  by  Antoine  de  Risux 
in  1547,  and  best  by  Natalis  de  Wailly  in  Jean 
de  Joinville:  Histoire  de  Saint  Louis,  Credo  et 
Lettre  d,  Louis  X.,  with  a  modernized  version 
(Paris,  1874).  Consult  Delaborde,  Jean  de  Join- 
ville et  les  Seigneurs  de  Joinville  (Paris,  1894)  ; 
Gaston  Paris,  in  his  Littcrature  frangaise  au 
moyen  age  (ib.,  1893),  and  in  Romania  (ib., 
1894)  ;  also  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Horce  Sahhaticw 
(London,  1891). 

jdKAI,  yo'ko-I,  Maubus  (Hung.  Mor)  (1825 
—  ) .  A  famous  Hungarian  writer  of  fiction,  born 
at  Komorn  on  February  19,  1825.  At  Papa 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Petofi  (q.v.),  wit^ 
whom  he  entered  into  a  lasting  friendship,  the 
two  being  the  leaders  of  the  young  Nationalist 
Party  during  the  revolutionary  days  of  1848.  On 
March  15th  they  fought  for  the  'twelve  articles' 
(freedom  of  the  press,  etc.).  Though  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1846,  he  never  took  up  law  practice, 
biit  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  As 
early  as  1842  he  composed  his  first  drama,  A 
Zsidofiii  {The  Jew  Boy),  and  published  in  1846 
his  first  novel,  H^tkoznapok    (Working  Days), 


which  became  popular  at  once.  In  1847  he  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of  the  weekly  Eletkcpek 
(Pictures  from  Life),  which  molded  public  opin- 
ion and  guided  the  minds  during  those  days  of 
social  ferment.  Two  volumes  of  his  tales,  Vadon 
virdgai  (Wilderness  Flowers),  appeared  during 
the  same  year,  and  attracted  general  attention  to 
the  rising  author.  After  the  Revolution  was 
crushed  out,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Viltigos  (in 
1849),  whence  after  many  hairbreadth  escapes  he 
was  safely  brought  to  Pest  by  his  devoted  young 
wife,  later  the  famous  tragic  actress  Rosa  Labor- 
falvy.  These  troublous  days  he  described  in  his 
Forradalmi  cs  satakcpek  (Revolutionary  Battle 
Pictures)  (1849),  followed  by  a  series  of  novels 
dealing  with  the  history  of  Hungary.  Of  these 
works  the  following  are  best  known:  Erdc- 
ly  arany  kora  (1851;  translated  by  Nisbet 
Bain  as  The  Golden  Era  of  Transylvania)  ;  A 
ket  szdrvu  emher  (1852,  The  Two-Horned  Man)  ; 
Torok  vildg  Magyar  orszdgon  ( 1852,  The  Turks 
in  Hungary)  ;  Egy  Magyar  Nabor  (An  Hun- 
garian Nabob),  describing  the  life  of  wealthy 
Hungarians,  'who  lived  like  little  potentates  in 
pre-revolutionary  times';  its  sequel  Kdrpdthy 
Zoltdn  (1854,  The  Carpathian  Sultan),  full  of 
pathos  and  humor;  A  koszivii  ember  fiai  (The 
Sons  of  a  Heartless  Man)  ;  Politilcai  Divatok  (Po- 
litical Fashions);  Mcgis  mozog  a  fold  (1866, 
And  Yet  the  Earth  Moves)  ;  Az  uj  foldesur  (The 
Neio  Landlord,  translated  by  A.  Patterson,  Lon- 
don, 1865),  admittedly  his  masterpiece  as  re- 
gards form  and  structure;  A  jovo  szdzad  regenye 
( 1874,  The  Romance  of  the  Next  Century)  ;  A  ma 
(1881,  Our  Dajis)  ;  Fekete  gyimdntok  (Black 
Diamonds,  translated  into  English)  ;  Mire  meg- 
venillilnk  (What  We  Are  Growing  Old  For)  ; 
Szerelem  bolondjai  (Love's  Fools)  ;  Ninesen 
ordog  (There  is  No  Devil)  ;  Rdkoczy  fia  (The  Son 
of  Rdkoczy)  ;  Kctszer  ketio  ncgy  (Twice  Two  is 
Four);  A  tengerszemil  holgy  (1890,  The  Lady 
with  Sea-EyeS') .  Of  his  numerous  dramas  King 
Kolomdn  (1855),  Manlius  ■  Sinister  (1856), 
George  Dozsa  (1858),  The  Martyrs  of  Szigetvdr 
(1859),  and  Milton  (1878)  met  with  the  great- 
est favor.  Jokai's  History  of  Hungary  (1884)  is 
held  in  high  repute.  From  1858  till  1881  he  was 
contributor  to  and  editor  of  the  leading  humorous 
weekly,  Ustokos  (Comet),  at  Budapest;  founded 
the  political  daily  Hon  (Fatherland)  in  1863, 
and  became  editor-in-chief  of  Nemzet  (The  Na- 
tion) in  1894. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Hungarian  Academy  in 
1858,  became  a  member  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society 
in  1860,  and  has  been  president  of  the  Petofi  So- 
ciety since  1878.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
literary  activity  was  celebrated  throughout  Hun- 
gary in  1894,  and  an  edition  de  luxe  of  his  works 
was  issiied.  Invariably  reelected  to  the  LoAver 
House  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  until  Janu- 
ary, 1897,  Jokai  was  then  called  by  Francis 
Joseph  to  the  House  of  Magnates. 

Alert  and  keen  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world, 
he  has  reflected  in  his  methods  the  various  liter- 
ary currents  prevailing  in  European  literature. 
Thus  avowedly  a  pupil  of  the  French  Romanti- 
cists, particularly  Victor  Hugo  and  Alexandre 
Dumas,  at  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career, 
he  became  a  strong  champion  of  the  'realistic 
school'  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Vivid  in  fancy,  rich  in  humor, 
absorbing  in  plot,  his  works  are  often  open  to 
criticism  owing  to  the  special  nature  of  his  gifts; 
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but  bis  writings  present  a  splendid  panorama 
of  the  political  and  social  life  of  Hungary,  par- 
ticularly during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  more 
especially  the  period  of  his  country's  regenera- 
tion (1825-48),  the  Revolution,  and  the  ejioch  of 
reaction.  Consult  L.  X^vy,  i/.  Jokai  (Budapest, 
1894)    (in  Hungarian). 

JOKJOKARTA,  j5k'yA-kar't4.  The  capital 
of  a  native  vassal  State  on  the  island  of  Java, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  pleasantly  situated  a  short 
distance  from  the  southern  coast  260  miles  by 
rail  oa-t  Miiithcast  of  Batavia  (Map:  East  Indies, 
D  6).  It  is  a  regularly  built  and  fortified  town, 
and  the  seat  of  the  native  Sultan,  and  of  the 
Dutch  resident.  Population,  in  1895,  58,299.  In 
the  vicinity  is  a  magnificent  water  palace,  con- 
structed about  1750.  Its  paradise  g-ardens  and 
beautiful  lakes  with  luxurious  water  chambers 
were  the  resort  of  the  former  Sultans  in  their 
leisure  hours.  It  is  now  in  a  condition  of  decay, 
and  visited  only  by  tourists. 

JOKTAN  (Heb.  rot/dn).  According  to  Gen. 
X.  25-30,  son  of  Eber,  a  descendant  of  Shem,  and 
progenitor  of  the  older  Arabian  tribes.  In  the 
tradition  of  the  Arabs  Joktan  is  identified  with 
Kahtan,  the  ancestor  of  the  South  Arabian  clans. 
The  traditions  are  not  thought  to  have  historical 
value. 

JOOLA.,  or  FEI/LTJP.  Negroes  along  the 
Gambia  River,  on  the  extreme  west  coast  of 
Africa.  They  belong  to  the  Mande,  Mandingan, 
or  Mandenke  linguistic  group.  They  are  true 
negroes,  tall  ( 67  inches  in  stature ) ,  dolicho- 
cephalic, and  not  at  all  attractive.  Both  sexes 
wear  little  or  no  clothing.  They  are  the  principal 
tribe  in  the  region,  and  have  imposed  their  dia- 
lect upon  other  Mandingan  tribes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  seme  locations  they  are  spoken  of  as 
gentle,  frank,  and  honest;  in  others,  they  are  said 
to  be  cruel  and  always  at  war  with  their  neigh- 
bors. In  their  own  country  there  is  neither  law 
nor  government,  nor  any  formality  in  marriage. 
They  do  not  count  beyond  ten.  Consult  Madrolla, 
EnGuinee  (Paris,  1895).    See  also  ilAXDiXGO. 

J01.IBA.    A  river  of  Africa.    See  Nigeb. 

JOLIBOIS,  zhd'l^'bwa',  Claude  Emile  (1813 
—  ) .  A  French  archaeologist,  bom  in  Chaumont- 
en-Bassigny,  and  educated  there.  In  1845  he  was 
made  professor  of  history  in  the  Colmar  Lyceum, 
but  was  dismissed  four  years  later  on  account 
of  his  political  views,  which  involved  him  in  fur- 
ther trouble  through  the  promulgation  of  them  in 
his  newspaper.  Le  RepubUcain  du  Rhin,  which 
was  suppressed.  He  was  imprisoned  (1851-53). 
upon  his  release  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  and 
in  1859  was  made  archivist  of  the  Department  of 
Tarn,  where  he  gained  medals  and  honors  for  the 
literary  work  done  in  connection  therewith.  His 
publications  include:  a  translation  of  Chroniques 
de  Veriche  de  Langres  (1843)  :  L'histoire  de  la 
ville  de  Rethel  (1846)  ;  L'histoire  de  la  ville  de 
Chaumont  (1856);  La  roue  de  fortune  (1857), 
which  is  the  translation  of  the  fourteenth-century 
genealogical  romance;  La  Haute-Marne  ancienne 
et  modeme  (1861)  ;  L'histioire  des  consult  de  la 
rille  d'Albi  (1865)  ;  Albi  au  moyen  &ge  (1871)  ; 
and  Devastation  de  VAlbigeois  par  les  compa- 
gnons  de  if ontluc  (1872). 

JCLIET.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Will 
County.  111..  40  miles  southwest  of  Chicago:  on 
the  De«  Plainer  River,  and  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan Canal,  and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
ToL.  X.— 31. 


Santa  F^,  the  Chicago,  Ruck  Island  and  Pacific, 
the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Elgin,  Joliet  and 
E>astern,  the  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern, 
and  the  Michigan  Central  railroads  (Map:  Illi- 
nois, D  2 ) .  The  city  has  the  State  jienitentiary, 
a  public  library  with  over  15,000  volumes.  Saint 
Joseph's  and  Silver  Cross  hospitals,  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company's  Athenspuni,  a  club-house  for 
working  men,  and  Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Mary 
academies.  The  ton-nship  high  school,  which  cost 
over  $250,000,  is  a  large  building,  splendidly 
equipped.  Among  the  pleasure  grounds,'  Bush 
Park  is  worthy  of  mention.  Industrial  interests 
are  represented  by  the  plants  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
and  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  which  are 
among  the  largest  steel  concerns  in  the  country; 
also  by  stove  and  boiler  works,  machine-shops, 
agricultural  implement  works,  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories, flour-mills,  breweries,  etc.  Several  of  the 
largest  limestone-quarries  in  the  L'nited  States 
are  found  here.  The  manufacturing  is  largely 
promoted  by  power  from  the  river  and  canal. 
Joliet  is  governed,  under  a  revised  charter  of 
1891,  by  a  mayor  elected  every  two  years,  a  city 
council,  and  administrative  officials  chosen  by 
popular  vote.  The  water-works  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  The  town,  named 
after  the  famous  explorer,  was  settled  about  1831, 
and  was  organized  as  a  citv  in  1852.  Population, 
in  1890,  23.264:  in  1900,  29,353. 

JOLTET,  zh6'ly&',  Charles  (1832—).  A 
French  journalist  and  author.  He  was  bom  at 
Saint  Hippolyte-sur-le-Doubs,  in  the  Department 
of  Doubs,  and  was  educated  at  the  College 
of  Chartres  and  the  Lyceum  of  Versailles.  In 
1854  he  entered  the  civil  service.  He  varied 
his  official  labors  by  dilettante  journalism,  and 
in  1859  published  L'esprit  de  Diderot.  His 
anagrammatic  pseudonym,  J.  Telio,  became  weU 
known,  and  in  1864  he  abandoned  his  official 
position  and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to 
journalism  and  miscellaneous  literature.  His 
early  successes  were  Le  roman  de  deux  jeunes 
tnaries  (1866)  and  Mademoiselle  Cherubin 
(1870).  His  fame  was  enhanced  during  the 
Franco-German  War  ( 1870-71 ),  and  subsequently, 
by  his  novels  treating  of  incidents  during  that 
turbulent  period;  among  the  more  important  of 
these  are:  Les  romans  patriotiques  (1871);  Le 
train  des  maris  (1872);  Troi*  uhlans  (1872); 
and  La  foire  aux  chagrins  (1873).  His  later 
works  include:  Carmagnol  (1876);  La  vipere 
(1880),  a  study  of  a  woman;  Le  crime  du  pont 
de  Chatou  (1882)  ;  Le  m^decin  des  dames(\8S5)  ; 
and  Violette  (1890),  portraying  the  miseries  and 
splendors  of  an  actress. 

JOLIET,  Loos  (1645-1700).  An  explorer  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  was  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  and  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  in  the 
Jesuits'  College  at  Quebec.  His  inclination  drew 
him  toward  the  woods,  and  he  soon  became  known 
as  a  royageur.  In  1669  he  went  with  a  party  to 
search  for  copper  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  to  discover  a  more  direct  route  from  the  up- 
per lakes  to  Montreal.  He  penetrated  as  far  west 
as  Sault  Sainte  Marie.  In  1672  Joliet  was 
selected  by  Frontenac,  then  newly  appointed 
Governor  of  Canada,  to  explore  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  was  supposed  to  empty  into 
the  'Sea'  of  California.  In  December  he  reached 
Mackinaw,  where  he  found  P^re  Marquette  ( q.v. ) 
and  remained  during  the  winter.    The  voyage  of 
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exploration  was  continued  in  the  following  May. 
Seven  men  in  two  birch-bark  canoes  ascended  the 
Fox  River,  crossed  the  portage  to  the  Wisconsin, 
and  sailing  down  that  stream,  on  June  17th 
entered  the  Mississippi,  which  they  descended 
as  far  as  the  Arkansas  River.  Satisfied  that 
the  Mississippi  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  not  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  returned  to 
Quebec  by  way  of  the  Illinois  River  and  Lake 
Michigan.  Joliet's  canoe  had  been  overset  in  the 
La  Chine  rapids,  and  all  his  maps  and  papers 
lost,  but  from  memory  he  drew  a  map  of  the 
discoveries  he  had  made,  of  which  a  facsimile  is 
given  in  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History, 
iv.  208,  210.  He  was  presented  with  the  island 
of  Anticosti,  and  built  a  fort  there.  In  1693  he 
was  appointed  royal  hydrographer,  and  in  1697 
w^s  granted  the  seigniory  of  Joliet,  south  of 
Quebec,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants.  Consult:  Shea,  Discovery  and  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (New  York, 
1852)  ;  Parkraan,  La  Salle,  or  the  Discovery  of 
the  Great  West  (Boston,  1879),  for  a  considera- 
tion of  the  disputed  honor  of  the  first  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi;  Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontenao 
(Boston,  1894). 

JOLIETTE,  zh6-lyet'.  The  capital  of  Joliette 
County,  Quebec,  on  L'Assomption  River,  42  miles 
northeast  of  Montreal  (Map:  Quebec,  C  4).  A 
railway  of  12  miles  connects  it  with  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  and  it  is  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. It  has  a  grist  and  saw  mills,  a  large  foun- 
dry, tannery,  hospital,  a  college  and  mechanics' 
institute.  It  has  a  weekly  market,  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  agricultural  products  and  in 
timber,  and  has  quarries  of  limestone.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  3372;  in  1901,  4220. 

JOLIN",  y6-len',  Joiian  Kristoffer  (1818- 
84).  A  Swedish  dramatist,  whose  place  of  birth 
is  unknown.  From  1845  to  1868  he  was  an 
actor  in  the  Stockholm  Theatre,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  time  was  reader  and  director 
of  the  dramatic  school.  He  adapted  and  trans- 
lated a  number  of  plays,  besides  writing  several 
himself,  such  as  the  dramas  Master  Smith 
(1847),  Barnhusharnen  (1849),  and  Mjolnar- 
froken  (1865),  and  the  comedies  En  man  af  verld 
och  en  man  af  verde  (1846),  Min  hustra  vil  ha 
roligt  (1868),  and  Smalands-Petter  (1883),  noted 
for  their  wit,  vivacity,  and  clever  stagecraft. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  some  novels  and 
sketches,  and  a  prize  poem  (1845).  His  complete 
works  were  published  in  two  series,  the  first  in 
1872-81,  and  the  second  from  1882. 

JOLLIVET,  zh6'le'va^  Pierre  Jules  (1803- 
71).  A  French  historical  painter.  He  was  born 
in  Paris,  June  27,  1803,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Gros 
and  Dejuine.  After  spending  some  time  in 
Madrid,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1831  ex- 
hibited genre  pictures  relating  to  Spanish  history. 
In  1835  he  gained  the  medal  of  the  first  class. 
His  principal  works  are :  "Louis  VIII.  Taking  the 
Orifiamme  at  Saint-Denis;"  "Lara,"  in  the  Lux- 
embourg; "Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  in  the 
Museum  of  Rouen ;  "The  Installation  of  the  Mag- 
istrates in  1849."  Among  other  paintings  are 
"Art  in  the  Time  of  Pericles,"  "The  Jewels  of 
Cornelia."  He  died  in  Paris,  September  17, 
1871. 

JOLLY,  ySl'l*,  Friedrich  (1844-).  A  Ger- 
man physician,  born  at  Heidelberg,  son  of 
Philipp  von  Jolly    (q.v.).     He  studied  at  Mu- 


nich and  G(3ttingen.  In  1871  he  became  pri- 
vat-docent  at  Wiirzburg,  and  in  1873  he  went 
to  Strassburg  to  accept  a  position  as  professor 
of  psychiatry  and  director  of  the  psychiatrical 
clinic,  and  remained  there  until  the  fall  of 
1890,  when  he  accepted  a  similar  position  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Among  his  publications 
are:  Bericht  Uber  die  Irrenabteilung  des  Julius- 
spitals  (1873);  Untersuchungen  iiher  den  elek- 
trischen  Leitungswidcrstand  des  menschlichen 
Korpers  (1884)  ;  and  Ueber  Irrtum  und  Irrsinn 
(1893).  For  several  years  after  1890  he  was 
editor  of  the  Archiv  filr  Psychiatric  und  Nerven- 
krankheiten. 

JOLLY,  Julius  ( 1849— ) ,  A  German  philolo- 
gist and  Sanskrit  scholar,  born  at  Heidelberg, 
and  educated  at  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Leipzig.  In 
1872  he  became  docent,  and,  five  years  later, 
professor  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology, 
in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg.  He  traveled  two 
years  (1882-83)  in  India.  The  most  important 
of  his  works  are :  Ein  Kapitel  vergleichender  Syn- 
tax (1872);  Gcschichte  des  Infinitivs  ini  Indo- 
germanischen  (1873)  ;  The  Institutes  of  Vishnu 
(1880;  vol.  vii.  of  Sacred  Books  of  the  East)  ; 
Tagore  Law  Lectures  (1885)  ;  Minor  Laic  Books 
( 1889;  vol.  xxxiii.  of  Sacred  Books  of  the  East)  ; 
Recht  und  Sitte  (1896);  Indische  medezin 
(1901). 

JOLLY,  PiiiLiPP  VON  (1809-84).  A  German 
physicist.  He  was  born  at  Mannheim,  and 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin.  He  became  connected  with  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  in  1834,  as  privat- 
docent,  and  in  1839  was  appointed  professor, 
serving  until  1854,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
University  of  Munich.  He  Avas  the  inventor  of 
many  pieces  of  useful  physical  apparatus,  which, 
originally  designed  for  his  researches,  soon 
found  a  more  general  application.  Among  these 
are  the  air  thermometer,  the  Jolly  or  spring 
balance  for  specific-gravity  determinations,  the 
copper  eudiometer,  and  the  mercury  air-pump. 
He  also  studied  various  osmotic  phenomena,  the 
expansion  of  gases,  and  the  mass  and  density  of 
the  earth.  He  v.as  the  author  of:  Anleitung  zur 
Differential-  und  Integralrechnung  (1846);  Die 
Principien  der  Mechanik  (1852)  ;  and  Die  Physik 
der  Molekularkrafte  (1857).  A  biography  by 
Bohm  was  published  at  Munich  in  1886. 

JOLLY  BALANCE.  A  piece  of  physical  ap- 
paratus used  in  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  small  objects,  especially  minerals.  It  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  standard  from  the  upper  end 
of  which  is  suspended  a  spiral  spring  of  fine 
wire.  To  the  lower  end  of  this  spring  are  at- 
tached small  pans,  in  each  of  which  consecu- 
tively is  placed  the  object  whose  specific  gravity 
is  to  be  determined.  A  scale — usvially  a  mirror 
on  which  equal  divisions  are  etched — is  placed  be- 
hind the  spring,  and  the  position  of  some  fixed 
point,  such  as  a  bead,  is  noted  on  the  scale. 
The  object  is  then  placed  in  the  upper  pan,  and 
the  spring  being  extended,  the  fixed  point  will 
be  opposite  some  lower  division  on  the  scale.  The 
amount  that  the  spring  is  extended  is  noted,  and 
after  removing  the  object  weights  enough  to  pro- 
duce an  equal  extension  are  put  in  its  place.  The 
object  is  then  placed  in  the  lower  pan,  which  is 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  as  the  buoy- 
ant effort  of  the  latter  acts  on  the  object  the 
amount  the  spring  is  extended  is  diminished  and 
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the  fixed  point  will  be  opposite  some  higher  divi- 
sion on  the  scale,  which,  of  course,  is  noted. 
Weights  are  then  added  to  stretch  the  spring 
the  same  amount.  The  ditTerence  between  the 
weights  required  to  stretch  the 
spring  from  its  zero  point  to 
where  it  rests  when  the  body  is 
weighed  in  the  air,  and  the 
amount  required  to  bring  it  to 
the  position  it  assumes  when 
the  pan  and  body  are  in  the 
water,  divided  into  the  total 
weight,  gives  the  specific  grav- 
ity. 

The  usual  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus  is  to  have  two  pans, 
the  lower  of  which  is  kept  sub- 
merged in  the  water  so  that 
the  conditions  remain  constant 
whether  the  body  is  placed  in 
the  upper  or  lower  pan.  The 
etched  mirror  usually  employed 
forms  an  admirable  scale,  inas- 
much as  it  enables  the  ob»er\-er 
to  avoid  parallax  and  deter- 
mine accurately  the  position  of 
the  fixed  point,  as  when  the 
bead  or  other  point  on  the 
spring  is  seen  with  the  eye,  re- 
flected together  in  the  mirror, 
it  implies  that  the  eye,  the  fixed 
point,  and  the  scale  division  are 
all  in  a  straight  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  the 
mirror.  In  an  accurate  deter- 
mination correction  should  be 
made  for  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  as  explained  under 
Specific  GRA>aTY,  and  the  wire 
which  carries  the  lower  pan 
should  be  as  fine  as  possible  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  capil- 
larity between  the  water  and 
the  wire. 
The  Jolly  balance  is  used 
mostly  for  rapid  determination  of  specific  gravity 
of  such  objects  as  mineralogical  specimens,  and 
does  not  admit  of  as  great  precision  as  an  analyt- 
ical balance  arranged  for  specific-gravity  deter- 
minations. The  spring  must  be  suited  to  the 
weights  of  the  objects  which  are  to  be  used,  so 
that  the  extensions  will  not  be  produced  over  too 
long  or  too  short  a  range  of  scale.  In  the  latter 
case  a  small  error  of  observation  will  seriously 
affect  the  result.    See  Specific  Gravity. 

JOLLY-BOAT  {jolly,  from  Dan.  jolle,  Swed. 
fulle,  Dutch  jGl,  Eng.  yaicl  +  boat).  A  small 
boat  similar  to  a  working  dingy  (see  Boat), 
but  generally  smaller  and  broader.  It  is  of  cut- 
ter model,  with  a  square  stem,  and  usually 
clinker-built.  The  term  is  now  little  used,  but 
a  boat  of  this  character  is  nearly  always  carried 
by  merchant  vessels. 

JOLOF.    See  Yolof. 

JOLY,  zh6'l^,  Hexbi  (1839—).  A  French 
philosopher.  He  was  bom  at  Auxerre;  studied 
at  the  Ecole  Xormale  Sup^rieure ;  and  taught  at 
Douai  until  1871,  and  then  at  Dijon,  where  he 
•was  made  dean  in  1878.  He  was  assistant  at 
the  Sorbonne  (1881-83),  and  taught  for  a  year 
(1886-87)  at  the  Coll&ge  de  France.  After  the 
suppression  of  his   chair  there   he   returned  to 
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Dijon.  His  works  include:  P»ychologie  earn- 
parie  (1877)  ;  Psychologie  dea  grander  homme* 
(1883)  ;  Le  crime  (1888)  ;  La  France  criminelle 
(1881))  ;  La  morale  (1880)  ;  Hocialisme  Chretien 
(1892);   and  Malebranche    (1901). 

JOMABD,  zhA'mUr',  Edme  Fbax^is  (1777- 
1862).  A  French  Egyptologist,  born  at  Ver- 
sailles. He  studied  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
and  accompanied  the  French  army  to  Egvpt  in 
1798  as  a  member  of  the  scientific  commis-ion. 
Returning  in  1802,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  commission,  and  in  this  capacity  he  edit- 
ed the  great  Description  de  VEgypte,  contributing 
many  essays,  which  were  later  published  sepa- 
rately, and  directing  the  printing  for  twenty 
years.  In  1821  he  took  part  in  founding  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and  in  1828  he  be- 
came conservateur  administrateur  in  the  Royal 
Library.  He  suggested  to  Mehemet  Ali  to  send 
a  number  of  young  Egyptians  to  be  educated  in 
Paris  under  his  direction,  thus  forming  the  so- 
called  Institut  des  Egyptiens.  The  next  Viceroy 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Bey.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works:  Voyage  d  VOasis  de  Syouah 
{ 1823)  ;  Remarques  sur  les  rapports  de  VEthiopie 
et  VEgypte   (1822). 

JOMTN"!,  zh6'm^'n^,  Hexbi,  Baron  (1779- 
1869).  A  French  general  and  writer  on  military 
topics.  He  was  bom  at  Payeme,  in  the  Canton 
of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  and  began  his  military 
career  in  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the  French  service, 
becoming  secretary  of  the  Department  of  War 
under  Massena  in  1799.  He  left  the  army  in 
1801,  and  in  1805  began  the  publication  of  his 
Traite  des  grandes  operations  militaires,  and  in 
the  same  year  entered  the  French  Army,  becoming 
chief  of  staff  to  Marshal  Xey.  He  was  present 
at  Ulm  (1805)  and  at  Jena  (1806),  participated 
in  the  Prussian  campaign  of  1807,  and  was  sent 
to  Spain  in  the  following  year  as  chief  of  staff 
to  ^larshal  Xey.  He  sened  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign of  1812  under  Berthier,  and  did  good  ser- 
vice during  the  retreat.  In  1813  he  helped  win 
the  battle  of  Bautzen;  but,  offended  at  the  treat- 
ment which  he  received  from  Napoleon,  he  passed 
over  to  the  Allies  and  entered  the  service  of  Alex- 
ander of  Russia.  He  refused,  however,  to  fight 
against  France  or  to  divulge  the  military  plans  of 
Napoleon,  which  were  well  kno^\"n  to  him.  In  1828 
be  took  an  active  part  in  the  military  operations 
at  Varna,  and  in  1855  settled  at  Brussels.  Jo- 
mini  was  a  magnificent  tactician  and  strategist, 
on  the  field  as  well  as  in  council.  Besides  the 
work  already  mentioned,  his  Histoire  critique  et 
militaire  des  campagnes  de  la  Revolution  (Paris, 
1820-24),  his  Tie  politique  et  militaire  de  Xa- 
poUon  (Paris,  1827).  and  his  Tableau  analytique 
des  principales  combinaisons  de  la  guerre  (Saint 
Petersburg,  1830)  are  of  great  value  to  the  mili- 
tary student.  Consult  Lecomte,  Le  general  Jomini 
(3d  ed.,  Lausanne,  1888). 

JOMMELLI,  y&-m§n$,  NicoLd  (1714-74).  A 
famous  Neapolitan  composer,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  masters  of  his  time.  He  was  bom  at 
Aversa.  near  Naples,  and  was  educated  imder 
Cancm  Mozzillo,  Durante,  Feo,  Leo.  Prato.  and 
Mancini.  Previous  to  his  appointment  as  kapell- 
meister to  the  Duke  of  Wflrttemberg.  in  1754,  his 
music  had  been  marked  by  every  characteristic 
of  his  national  school,  and  as  such  was  very  popu- 
lar with  his  countrymen;  but  the  influence  of 
German  ideals  during  his  stay  in  that  country 
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had  so  thoroughly  entered  into  his  work  that, 
notwithstanding  its  increased  richness  and  power 
in  orchestration,  it  was  no  longer  acceptable  to 
his  own  Naples,  and  this  neglect  is  said 
to  have  hastened  his  death.  His  first  serious 
opera  was  Odoardo  (1738),  and  although  Merope 
(1743)  was  the  most  popular,  his  best  were  Ar- 
mida  (1770)  and  I figenia  in  Aulide  (1773).  Of 
his  sacred  compositions,  the  oratorio  La  Passione 
(1748)  is  the  most  important.  In  1749  he  was 
chapelmaster  of  Saint  Peter's,  and  the  period  of 
his  activity  there  marks  the  zenith  of  his  power 
as  a  Church  composer,  although  by  many  his 
Miserere  is  considered  his  master  work.  His 
known  compositions  are  forty  operas,  five  can- 
tatas, four  oratorios,  and  thirty-four  Church  com- 
positions.   His  death  occurred  at  Naples. 

JO'NAH  (Heb.  Yonah,  dove).  A  Hebrew 
prophet.  According  to  II.  Kings  xiv.  25,  he  was 
the  son  of  Amittai,  a  native  of  Gath-hepher,  in 
Zebulon,  and  prophesied  during  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  King  of  Israel  (b.c.  782-741).  The 
subject  of  his  prophecy  was  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  Syrian  oppression.  (See  Jehoa- 
HAZ;  Jeroboam  II.)  These  prophecies  must 
have  been  delivered  early  in  Jeroboam's  reign. 
The  fifth  book  of  the  minor  prophets  is  ascribed 
to  Jonah,  but  there  are  serious  objections  to  as- 
signing a  preexilic  date  to  this  production.  (See 
Jonah,  Book  of.)  Isa.  xv.-xvi.  12  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Jonah,  but  the  view  is  improbable 
and  cannot  be  proved. 

JONAH,  Book  of.  The  fifth  book  of  the  mi- 
nor prophets.  In  the  superscription  the  author- 
ship of  the  book  is  ascribed  to  Jonah,  the  son 
of  Amittai.  Considerations  of  language  and 
style,  however,  the  general  thought  and  point 
of  view,  and  particularly  the  psalm  in  chapter 
ii.,  which  closely  resembles  other  psalms  of  late 
date,  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  book 
was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II. 
It  can  hardly  date  before  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
and  the  psalin  in  chapter  ii.  may  be  much  later. 
The  book  consists  of  two  sections :  ( 1 )  The  epi- 
sode of  Jonah  and  the  fish  (chs.  i.,  ii. )  ;  (2)  the 
account  of  the  repentance  of  Nineveh,  Jonah's 
chagrin  at  finding  his  prophecies  unfulfilled,  and 
the  divine  rebuke  in  consequence  (chs.  iii.,  iv.). 
Chapter  i.  begins  with  God's  command  to  Jonah 
to  go  to  Nineveh  and  proclaim  its  destruction. 
Jonah  attempts  to  evade  the  duty,  and  takes  pas- 
sage on  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish.  A  great  storm 
arises  on  the  voyage,  interpreted  by  the  sailors 
as  a  sign  of  divine  displeasure.  Jonah  is  chosen 
by  lot  as  the  guilty  one,  confesses,  and  is  cast 
into  the  sea  and  swallowed  by  a  great  fish.  After 
three  days  he  is  cast  forth  alive  on  the  shore. 
Chapter  ii.  is  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  for  this 
deliverance.  In  chapter  iii.  Jonah  obeys  the  di- 
vine command  and  preaches  at  Nineveh.  In 
consequence  the  people  of  the  city,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  King,  repent  and  observe  a  fast  in 
sign  of  contrition.  God  then  changes  His  pur- 
pose, and  Jonah  in  consequence  is  greatly  dis- 
pleased. God  rebukes  him  in  an  emblematic  way 
by  means  of  a  gourd  which  He  causes  to  grow 
and  furnish  shade  to  Jonah  against  the  heat  of 
the  sun  for  one  day.  When  the  gourd  perishes 
Jonah  is  in  despair  because  of  the  discomfort  he 
experiences.  Thereupon  the  lesson  is  made  clear 
that  if  he  experiences  such  deep  regret  for  a 
mere  gourd,  which,  moreover,  he  had  no  share 


in  producing,  God  may  have  pity  on  a  city  like 
Nineveh,  containing  such  a  vast  population,  many 
of  them  innocent  and  all  God's  creatures. 

Certain  modern  scholars  think  that  the  Book 
of  Jonah  is  to  be  classed  with  the  homiletic  lit- 
erature of  the  Jews,  along  with  such  books  as 
Tobit  and  Susannah,  which  contain  a  narrative 
told  for  religious  edification  and  in  illustration 
of  religious  doctrines.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  book  emanates  from  those  Jewish  circles 
which  did  not  altogether  sympathize  with  the  ex- 
clusive conceptions  developed  by  tlie  doctrine  of 
Israel's  election,  which,  besides  bringing  about 
a  total  separation  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  'na- 
tions,' placed  the  latter  in  tlie  light  of  wicked 
people,  merely  because  they  were  not  Israelites. 
The  Book  of  Jonah  protests  against  this  view, 
and  teaches  by  means  of  a  story  of  a  prophet 
sent  against  Assyria,  a  heathen  nation,  that  even 
such  an  embodiment  of  wickedness  as  Assyria 
(according  to  the  views  of  the  pious  Yahwists) 
could  obtain  the  favor  of  God.  The  prophet  him- 
self is  held  up  in  the  light  of  one  who  was  more 
concerned  with  maintaining  his  prestige  than 
to  have  his  lessons  followed.  He  urges  upon 
God  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  despite  the  re- 
pentance shown  by  the  latter.  It  is  also  the  aim 
of  the  author,  incidental  to  his  main  purpose,  to 
hold  the  prophets  up  to  ridicule,  by  representing 
Jonah,  the  servant  of  God,  as  the  one  really  dis- 
obedient to  divine  command.  He  is  the  one  held 
responsible  for  the  terrific  storm  which  expresses 
the  divine  displeasure,  as  he  is  the  one  who  needs 
the  lesson  of  chapter  iv.  That  the  book  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  canon  is  explained  by  the  sym- 
bolical interpretation  to  which  it  easily  lent  it- 
self. Jonah  as  the  'dove' — the  favorite  bird  of 
sacrifice — symbolized  Israel  (cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  13). 
Nineveh  was  a  disguise  for  Jerusalem,  and  the 
lesson  of  the  city's  repentance  was  intended  for 
the  Jews.  In  this  way  an  interpretation  for  the 
book  grew  up  which  obscured  its  real  and  original 
purport. 

Concerning  the  historicity  of  the  book  opin- 
ions have  varied  widely.  But  whatever  opinion 
may  be  held  on  this  point,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  its  main  purpose  and  aim  was  di- 
dactic. There  is  an  old  story  of  a  man  swal- 
lowed by  a  fish  which  appears  in  numerous  forms 
among  ancient  nations — as,  e.g.  Bel  and  the 
dragon,  Marduk  and  Tiamat.  A  story  of  a  re- 
markable sea  monster  also  appears  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  port  of  Joppa. 

Consult  the  general  commentaries  on  the 
minor  prophets  (q.v.)  ;  Simpson,  The  Jonah 
Legend  (London,  1899);  Cheyne,  "Jonah:  A 
Study  in  Jewish  Folk-Lore  and  Religion,"  in  the 
Theological  Reviexo  (1877);  Kalisch,  Bihle 
Studies,  vol.  ii.(  London,  1877-78)  ;  Wright,  Bibli- 
cal Essays  (London,  1886). 

JONAH-CRAB.  The  name  in  southern  Mas- 
sachusetts of  a  crab  (Cancer  borealis)  differing 
from  the  common  rock-crab  (q.v.)  in  being  heav- 
ier, more  massive,  and  in  living  at  low  water 
on  exposed  and  rocky  shores,  being  by  its  strong- 
er, more  solid  shell  better  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  waves;  it  also  occurs  as 
far  down  as  10  fathoms.  It  is  supplied  to  the 
Newport  markets  in  small  quantities  during  the 
summer  season,  being  considered  by  many  aS 
preferable  to  the  blue  or  lady  crab  (q.v.). 
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JONAS,  u6-na8',  Auucbto  ( 1868— ) .  A  Span- 
iah-Aiuericau  virtuoso,  born  in  Madrid.  He  was 
aplKjinted  director  of  tlie  pianoforte  department 
in  the  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1894,  and  became  president  of  the 
school  in  1900.  Previous  to  this  appointment 
he  had  made  successful  tours  of  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Russia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Mexico, 
aud  the  United  States,  during  which  he  won  for 
himself  a  leading  position  among  the  concert 
pianists  of  the  world.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Olave 
and  Mendizabal,  and  also  of  the  Madrid  Conser- 
vatory. In  1886  he  entered  the  Brussels  Conser- 
vatory, where  he  studied  under  Gevaert,  whose 
work  on  instrumentation  he  subsequently  trans- 
lated into  Spanish.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had 
won  the  first  prize  for  piano-playing,  and  two 
first  prizes  in  harmony  and  theory.  Four  years 
after  his  entry  at  the  Brussels  Conser>'atory  he 
went  to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  enjoyed  a  few 
months'  instruction  under  Rubinstein.  Although 
his  first  appearance  as  a  concert  pianist  had  oc- 
curred in  Brussels  in  1880,  his  real  debut  as  a 
virtuoso  was  in  1891  at  Berlin.  His  compositions 
are  comparatively  few,  and  consist  principally  of 
the  smaller  forms. 

JONAS,  yo'nds,  Justus  (1493-1555).  A  Ger- 
man theologian  and  reformer  (originally  Jobst 
Koch  ) ,  born  at  Nordhausen,  Saxony.  He  studied 
at  Erfurt,  became  professor  of  law,  and  in  1521 
professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 
had  studied  for  a  time  about  1510.  He  was 
pastor  at  Halle  in  1541-46,  Court  preacher  at 
Coburg  in  1551,  pastor  at  Ratisbon  in  1552.  and 
in  the  following  year  became  superintendent  at 
Eisfeld.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Luther, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Diets  of  Worms  and 
Augsburg,  and  assisted  in  his  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  By  his  preaching  and  his  trans- 
lation into  (Jerman  of  the  Latin  writings  of 
Melanchthon  and  Luther,  beginning  with  the 
theses  of  the  latter,  he  did  much  to  promote  the 
Reformation.  Consult  Pressel,  Justus  Jonas 
(Ell.erfeld,  1862). 

JON'ATHAN  (Heb.  Tehonathdn,  Yahweh 
gives ) .  Eldest  son  of  King  Saul  and  friend  of 
David.  He  was  a  valiant  warrior,  smote  a  gar- 
rison of  the  Philistines  at  Geba  (I.  Sam.  xiii.  3), 
and  a  little  later,  assisted  by  his  armor-bearer 
alone,  attacked  a  Philistine  garrison  and  threw 
the  enemy  into  confusion  (ib.  xiv.  1-18).  Saul 
thereupon  brought  up  his  forces  and  completed 
the  rout  (verses  19-23).  In  connection  with 
this  victory  it  is  related  that  Jonathan,  ignorant 
of  a  prohibition  issued  by  his  father  not  to  par- 
take of  food  until  evening,  ate  some  wild  honey, 
and  as  a  consequence,  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  people,  who  ransomed  their  hero,  would  have 
been  killed  (verses  24-46).  The  fa.st,  for  such 
it  appears  to  have  been,  was  probably  ordained 
by  Saul  as  a  means  of  securing  the  assistance 
and  favor  of  Yahweh  in  the  fight.  Noteworthy 
as  Jonathan's  achievements  in  war  were,  his  fame 
rests  upon  the  friendship  between  him  and  David. 
This,  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  attractive 
narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  related  in 
I.  Sam.  xviii.-xx.,  is  believed  by  scholars  to  be 
based  on  facts.  Jonathan,  together  with  his 
father  and  two  of  his  brothers,  fell  at  Mount 
Gilboa  in  a  battle  against  the  Philistines  (I. 
Sam.  xxxi.  2-6) . 

■JONATHAN.  The  Asmonean.  brother  of 
Judas  Maccaboeus  (q.v.).    On  the  death  of  Judas 


ill  battle  against  the  Syrians  (B.C.  161 ) ,  the  lead- 
ership of  the  struggle  for  national  independence 
devolved  upon  Jonathan.  Tlie  odds  against  him 
seemed  at  first  overwhelming.  The  discontented 
elements  of  the  population  abetted  by  the  Syri- 
ans and  the  renegade  high  priest  Alcimus,  a  pup- 
pet of  the  Syrians,  attempted  to  crush  out  the 
patriotic  party.  For  some  time  Jonathan  main- 
tained himself  in  the  regions  east  of  the  Jordan. 
At  length,  after  the  death  of  Alcimus  (May,  B.C. 
160),  Bacchides,  the  Syrian  governor,  having 
fortified  and  garrisoned  a  number  of  towns  in 
Judea  returned  to  Syria.  This  was  Jonathan's 
opportunity.  In  a  quiet  way  he  managed  to  in- 
crease his  influence  and  more  thoroughly  organize 
his  party,  with  the  result  that  after  two  years 
the  pro-Syrian  party  became  alarmed  and  sent 
to  AJitioch  for  assistance.  Bacchides  returned, 
but  found  Jonathan  so  strong  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  recognize  him,  and  determined  to  make 
peace  with  him.  Jonathan  took  up  his  residence 
at  Michmash,  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
and  for  five  years  so  guided  the  aflTairs  of  the 
patriots  that,  notwithstanding  the  existenc-e  of 
the  council  at  Jerusalem  and  the  Syrian  garri- 
sons in  the  countrj',  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
mass  of  the  population  under  his  leadership. 
The  wars  of  contestants  for  the  throne  of  Syria 
proved  advantageous  to  the  patriots.  Demetrius 
I.  was  opposed  by  the  pretender  to  the  throne, 
Alexander  Balas.  Each  of  the  rivals  courted 
Jonathan's  assistance,  making  him  liberal  offers 
both  for  himself  and  his  country.  Jonathan,  see- 
ing that  Alexander  was  destined  to  win,  accepted 
the  insignia  of  princely  rank  sent  him  and  es- 
poused his  cause.  In  the  same  year  (e.c.  153) 
he  assumed  the  duties  of  high  priest,  which  office 
had  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Alcimus. 
Alexander,  aided  by  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  was  vic- 
torious, and  at  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  to 
Cleopatra,  Ptolemy's  daughter.  Jonathan  was  an 
honored  guest  and  was  publicly  confirmed  in  his 
rank  and  privileges.  He  was  recognized  as  the 
militar\%  civil,  and  religious  head  of  Judea,  sub- 
ject to  the  overlordship  of  Syria.  This  remark- 
able success  was  due  to  Jonathan's  political 
shrewdness  as  much  as  to  his  military  abilities. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Syrian  polities 
were  again  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  Deme- 
trius II.  as  a  rival  of  Alexander  Balas.  De- 
metrius was  assisted  by  Ptolemy,  and  won  the 
day;  but  Jonathan  was  strong  enough  not  only 
to  repel  an  attempted  invasion  of  Judea,  but  to 
gain  important  military  successes  in  the  old 
Philistine  territory.  He  even  advanced  a  step 
farther,  and  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Jerusa- 
lem, occupied  by  the  Syrian  garrison,  the  symbol 
of  Syrian  sovereignty.  Jonathan's  aim  was  now 
evidently  complete  independence  of  Syria.  De- 
metrius heard  of  this,  and  summoned  Jonathan 
before  him.  Jonathan  obeyed  the  summons  with- 
out raising  the  siege.  The  result  of  his  interview 
with  Demetrius  was  that  a  considerable  tract  of 
territory  was  added  to  Judea's  domain,  the  taxes 
were  materially  reduced,  and  Jonathan  was  con- 
firmed in  his  various  offices.  The  Syrian  garri- 
son, however,  remained  in  Jerusalem.  Soon  after 
this  Demetrius,  who  was  unpopular,  was  forced 
to  meet  a  rebellion  headed  by  a  certain  Trypho, 
who  claimed  to  be  espousing  the  cause  of  An- 
tiochus.  son  of  Alexander  Balas.  Though  Jona- 
than assisted  Demetrius  in  suppressing  the  revolt 
in  Antioch,  the  King  failed  to  show  any  grati- 
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tude,  and  in  the  civil  war  that  followed  the  Jews 
favored  Trypho.  Jonathan  now  engaged  in  many 
active  and  successful  campaigns  against  the  forces 
of  Demetrius,  conquered  much  adjacent  territory 
to  the  east  and  south,  fortified  Joppa,  and  finally 
renewed  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  (Syrian  garrison 
in  the  strong  fortress  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  now 
a  powerful  prince  with  a  well-disciplined  army 
of  over  40,000  men,  and  Trypho  saw  that  he  must 
be  crushed  if  his  own  ambitious  designs  were  to 
succeed.  He  entrapped  Jonathan  by  artful  means, 
and  at  first  held  him  for  a  ransom,  but  after  the 
ransom  was  paid  foully  murdered  him  (B.C.  143). 
Jonathan  was  eminently  the  politician  of  the 
three  brothers  whose  careers  were  so  glorious. 
His  administration  of  eighteen  years  was  a  con- 
spicuous success.  It  was  comparatively  easy  for 
his  brother  Simon  (q.v. ),  who  succeeded  him, 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  Jonathan's  policy,  and 
secure,  in  the  following  year  (B.C.  142),  com- 
plete independence  for  the  Jews. 

JONATHAN  BEN  XJZZIEL,  tiz-zi'el  or 
■&z'zi-6l.  A  Jewish  scholar,  disciple  of  Hillel 
( q.v. ) ,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Christ.  He  is 
the  traditional  author  of  the  Targum,  or  Aramaic 
translation  of  the  prophets,  but  proof  of  his 
authorship  is  entirely  lacking;  the  Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan  also  formerly  passed  as  his 
work.  No  details  of  Jonathan's  life  are  known. 
See  Targum. 

JONATHAN  OLBSTYLE.  See  Oldstyle, 
Jonathan. 

JONATHAN  WILD,  The  History  of.  A 
novel  by  Fielding  (1743),  in  which  the  fictitious 
adventures  of  a  real  person  are  narrated.  Wild 
was  a  notorious  villain,  who  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  for  burglary  in  1725,  after  having,  as  a 
detective,  brought  a  large  number  of  malefactors 
to  the  gallows. 

JONCIERES,  zhON'syftr-',  Felix  Ludgeb 
(called  ViCTORiN  de)  (1839 — ).  A  French  com- 
poser, born  in  Paris.  He  studied  harmony  at  the 
Conservatory  under  Edward  and  counterpoint 
and  fugue  with  Leborne.  His  admiration  for 
Wagner  made  him  quarrel  with  Leborne,  and  he 
left  his  classes.  In  1871  he  became  critic  on  ha 
Liberty.  One  of  his  earlier  works  was  the  inci- 
dental music  for  Hamlet  (1864).  Sardanapale 
(1867)  ;  and  Le  dernier  jour  de  Pompei  (1869) 
were  criticised  for  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  man- 
agement of  voice  and  orchestra ;  but  Dimitri 
(1876)  was  a  great  success,  and  despite  the  fail- 
ure of  La  reine  Berthe  ( 1878) ,  Le  chevalier  Jean 
(1885)  was  well  received.  His  other  works  in- 
clude the  opera  Lancelot,  the  Overture  de  concert 
(1860),  Fantaisie  marche  (1861),  a  concert  for 
violin  (1869),  Symphonie  romantique,  La  mer 
(1881),  a  choral  symphony,  and  other  instru- 
mental music. 

JONCKBLOET,  ySnk'bloot,  Willem  Jozef 
Andbies  (1817-85).  A  Dutch  critic  and  histo- 
rian of  literature,  born  at  The  Hague.  In  the 
University  of  Leyden  he  studied  medicine,  then 
jurisprudence,  and  finally  literature.  He  was 
professor  at  the  Athenaeum  of  Deventer  (1847), 
and  at  the  University  of  Groningen  (1854).  In 
1864  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the 
States-General,  but  in  1877  returned  to  literary 
work,  as  professor  of  the  literature  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  Leyden.  He  edited  many  mediaeval 
works,  both  Dutch  and  French,  but  his  more  im- 
portant publications  are:    Geschiedenis  der  mid- 


dennederlandschc  Dichtkunst  (1851-54);  Etude 
sur  le  roman  de  Itenart  ( 1863)  ;  and  Geschiedenis 
der  Nederlandache  letterkunde (luBt  edition  1890). 
JONCTIJS,  or  JONCTYS,  yonk'tis,  Daniel 
( 1600-  ?) .  A  Dutch  poet,  born  at  Dort.  He  stud- 
ied medicine^  and  began  to  practice  at  Dort; 
but  the  theological  party  caused  him  to  leave  the 
city  on  account  of  a  satirical  poem,  De  Heden- 
daagsche  Venus  en  Minerva  (1643),  directed 
against  them.  He  afterwards  became  a  judge  at 
Rotterdam.  His  Rozelyns  Oogjes  ontleed  (1620- 
23 ) ,  a  series  of  love  poems,  was  at  one  time  much 
admired. 

JONES,  Alexander  (c.1802-63).  An  Ameri- 
can inventor,  journalist,  and  author,  born 
in  North  Carolina,  of  Welsh  descent.  After 
studying  medicine  in  Philadelphia  he  went  to 
practice  it  in  Mississippi;  but  while  there  under- 
took to  invent  an  improved  cotton-gin,  which 
ultimately  replaced  the  old,  and  made  himself 
so  famous  that  he  received  an  offer  to  superin- 
tend the  introduction  of  his  improvements  into 
Hindustan  cotton-fields.  This  he  declined,  but 
his  ingenuity  found  further  outlet  in  a  street 
sweeper,  which  he  invented  while  engaged  in 
journalistic  work.in  New  York,  and  in  the  formu- 
lation of  a  code  of  ciphers,  the  first  employed 
by  the  Associated  Press,  of  which  he  was  agent 
(1850).  For  several  years  he  was  the  writer  on 
commercial  topics  for  the  New  York  Herald, 
contributed  to  other  American  and  English 
papers,  and  wrote  Cuba  in,  1851  (1851)  ;  Histor- 
ical Sketch  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  (1852); 
The  Cymri  of  Seventy-Six  (1855). 

JONES,  Alfred  (1819—).  An  English  en- 
graver, born  at  Liverpool.  He  came  to  America 
at  an  early  age,  and  studied  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  where  he  received  first  prize 
in  1839.  For  several  years  he  was  an  illustrator, 
and  then  was  appointed  engraver  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bank  Note  Company.  His  works  include 
"The  Image-Breaker,"  after  Leutze,  and  "The 
Capture  of  Major  Andre,"  after  Durand. 

JONES,  Alfred  Gilpin  (1824—).  A  Cana- 
dian statesman,  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Yarmouth  Academy.  His  active  in- 
terest in  politics  did  not  begin  until  1865,  when 
the  movement  for  Canadian  confederation  brought 
him  out  as  one  of  its  opponents,  and,  after  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  Nova  Scotia  opposition  to  that  plan. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  for  Halifax,  and,  joining  the  Liberal 
Party  in  federal  politics,  was  made  Minister  of 
Militia  in  the  Cabinet  of  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
an  office  which  he  held  in  1874-78.  He  served  an 
additional  term  as  member  of  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament during  1887-91.  Jones,  though  a  United 
Empire  Loyalist  by  descent,  and  during  his  ear- 
lier career  a  Conservative,  later  became  a  warm 
supporter  of  commercial  union  with  the  United 
States,  and  in  general  was  opposed  to  schemes 
of  Imperial  consolidation,  whether  in  trade  or 
politics. 

JONES,  Anson  (1798-1858).  A  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  born  at  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.  He  studied  medicine,  and  after  living  for 
short  periods  in  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and 
South  America,  finally,  in  1833,  settled  in  Bra- 
zoria County,  Tex.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
Texan  Army  during  the  war  between  that  coun- 
try and  Mexico,  and  after  the  cessation  of  active 
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hostilities  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Second 
Texan  Congress  ( 1834 ) .  The  next  year  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  the  United  States.  After 
his  return  from  Washington  he  was  elected  from 
Brazoria  County  to  the  Texan  Senate,  and  in 
1841  President  Houston  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  State.  In  1844  he  was  elected  President  of 
Texas,  an  office  which  he  held  until  February  IS), 
1846,  when  he  turned  over  the  Government  to  J. 
Pinckney  Henderson,  the  first  Governor  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  His  journal 
and  autobiography  were  published  in  1858.  Jones 
County,  and  its  county- seat,  Anson,  in  Texas, 
were  named  in  his  honor. 

JONES,  Charles  Colcock  (1831-93).  An 
American  lawyer,  born  at  Savannah,  Ga.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1852,  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1855,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Savannah  in  1S56,  and  soon  took  high 
rank  in  his  profession.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of 
the  city  in  1860.  On  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
of  secession  in  1861,  he  entered  the  Confederate 
Army  and  served  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  artil- 
lery under  Gen.  .J.  E.  Johnston  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  then  removed  to  Xew  York,  where 
he  practiced  law  till  1877.  His  publications  in- 
clude: Historical  Sketch  of  the  Chatham  Artil- 
lery During  the  Confederate  Struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence { 1867)  ;  Reminiscences  of  the  Last  Days 
of  Gen.  Harry  Lee  (1870);  Antiquities  of  the 
Southern  Indians  (1873);  Life  of  Commodore 
Josiah  Tatnall  (1878^;  History  of  Georgia  (2 
vols..  1883)  ;  and  English  Colonization  of  Georgia 
(1887). 

JONES,  David  Phtlups  (1841-1903).  An 
American  naval  engineer,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  After  serving  as  resident  engineer  in  the 
office  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Utah  Territorj*. 
he  entered  the  navy  in  1862  as  third  assistant 
engineer,  and  in  1862-63,  on  board  the  Cimerone, 
and  later  the  Sangamon,  participated  in  the 
operations  on  the  James  River,  Virginia,  and  the 
Saint  John's  River,  Florida.  In  1864  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  second  assistant  engineer,  and  on 
board  the  itendota,  of  the  James  River  division 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Bermuda  Hundred.  In  1867  he 
attained  the  rank  of  passed  assistant  engineer, 
and  in  1889  that  of  chief  engineer.  During  a 
leave  of  absence  he  was  constructing  engineer  of 
the  Saint  Louis  and  Southeastern  Railway,  in 
1874-79  was  instructor  in  steam  engineering  at 
the  United  States  Xaval  Academy,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  organized  the  department  of  mechanical 
drawing  for  cadet  engineers,  and  from   1885  to 

1888  was  on  duty  as  professor  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering at  the   Kansas   Xormal  College.      From 

1889  until  his  retirement  in  1892  he  was  at  the 
United  States  Navy  training  station  at  Newport, 
R.  I.  During  the  Spanish-American  War  (1898) 
he  was  ordered  to  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  as  chief  in- 
spector of  steel  for  that  district,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  became  a  consulting  engineer  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

JONES,  Ebenezeb  (1820-60).  An  English 
poet.  Bom  in  Islington.  London,  of  poor  parents, 
he  escaped  from  their  rigid  Calvinism  under  the 
leadership  of  Robert  Owen,  Shelley,  and  Carlyle, 
and  turned  to  verse-making  as  a  relief  from  office 
toil.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  published 
his  first  volume  of  poems.  Studies  of  Sensation 
and  Event,  which  met  even  a  worse  reception 


than  it  deserved.  The  poet  was  soured  in  conse- 
quence, and  took  up  radical  journalism.  He  re- 
turned to  the  muse  only  when  chastened  by  do- 
mestic unhappiness  and  sick  unto  death,  and 
gave  evidence  by  his  "\S'inter  Hymn  to  the 
Snow,"  "When  the  World  is  Burning,"  and 
'^To  Death,"  of  what  he  might  have  done  had 
longer  life  been  granted  him. 

JONES,  Edward  ('Bardt  Brexk»')  (1752- 
1824).  A  Welsh  harpist  and  author,  bom  at 
Llanderfel,  in  Merionethshire.  He  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  encouragement  and  develop- 
ment of  Welsh  minstrelsy,  and  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  the  study  of  the  harp.  He  first  appeared 
in  London  in  1775,  and  eight  years  later  received 
the  royal  appointment  of  Bard  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  His  works  include:  Musical  and  Poetic 
Relics  of  the  Welsh  Bards  (1784  and  1794)  ;  The 
Bardic  Museum  of  Primitive  British  Literature, 
which  contains  over  two  hundred  Gaelic  melodies 
(1802)  ;  Lyric  Airs  Consisting  of  Specimens  of 
Melodies  of  Greek,  Albanian.Wallachian,  Turkish, 
Persian,  Chinese,  and  Moorish  Melodies  (1804)  ; 
Cheshire  Melodies  (1803)  ;  The  Musical  Bouquet 
(1799).  Other  publications  for  which  no  definite 
dates  can  be  assigned  are:  the  Musical  MisceU 
lany;  Terpsichore's  Banquet ;  The  Minstrel's  Sere- 
nade; Maltese  Melodies;  The  Musical  Portfolio; 
Musical  Remains  of  Handel,  Bach,  Abel,  etc.; 
and  A  Collection  of  Melodies  for  Beginners  on 
the  Harp.    He  died  in  London. 

JONES,  Ernest  Charles  (1819-68).  An  Eng- 
lish orator,  poet,  and  politician.  He  was  bom  in 
Berlin,  and  studied  at  Luneberg  and  Gottingen. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1844.  and  two  years 
afterwards  became  deeply  interested  in  the  Chart- 
ist programme.  He  edited  the  Laborer  and  the 
yorthern  Star,  defended  O'Connor,  and  soon 
after  broke  with  him  as  his  own  plans  became 
more  radical  and  revolutionary.  Jones  urged  a 
provisional  Government,  and  was  elected  as  one 
of  its  members  by  the  Chartists.  His  speeches  in 
May,  1848,  counseled  forcible  attack  on  the  es- 
tablished order,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  two 
years.  He  adhered  to  Chartism  after  all  others 
had  forsaken  it.  Jones  was  a  persuasive  and 
brilliant  orator.  His  prose  had  little  worth,  but 
his  verse  was  marked  by  a  true  lyric  gift.  He 
wrote:  The  Wood  Spirit  (184i);  Woman's 
Wrongs  (1855);  and  other  tales;  and  the  po- 
litical verse:  The  Battle  Day  (1855),  which  was 
highly  praised  by  Landor;  The  Song  of  the  Lower 
Classes  (1850);  and  The  Song  of  Democracy 
(1857). 

JONES,  Harry  Clary  ( 1865— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can physicist,  bom  in  New  London,  Md.,  and 
educated  at  .lohns  Hopkins,  at  I^ipzig,  Amster- 
dam, and  Stockholm.  He  became  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physical  chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  wrote:  Freezing  Point,  Boiling  Point,  and 
Conductivity  Methods  (1897)  ;  Modem  Theory  of 
Solutions  (1898);  Beltz's  Practical  Method  of 
Determining  Molecular  Weights  ( 1899)  ;  Theory 
of  Electrolytic  Dissociation  (1900)  ;  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Inorganic  Chemistry   (1903). 

JONES,  Hexry  (1721-70).  An  Irish  poet  and 
dramatist,  bom  at  Beaulieu.  near  Drogheda, 
County  Louth.  He  was  a  bricklayer  by  trade, 
but  he  piLshed  his  way  into  literary  circles 
through  his  flattery  of  influential  men,  while  his 
ability  to  write  complimentary  verses  stood  him 
in  good  stead  with  the  landladies  who  accepted 
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them  in  lieu  of  board-money.  Lord  Chesterfield 
became  his  patron  when  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  afterwards  in  London  helped  him  to 
publish  his  Poems  on  Several  Occasions  (1749), 
and  to  get  his  tragedy,  The  Earl  of  Essex,  put  on 
at  Covent  Garden  ( 1753 ) .  He  published  afterwards 
poems  on  the  Death  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Pel- 
ham  (1754);  The  Invention  of  Letters  and  the 
Utility  of  the  Press  (1755)  ;  An  Address  to  Brit- 
ain (1760);  Vectis,  the  Isle  of  Wight  (1766); 
Clifton  (1767)  ;  Kew  Garden  (1767)  ;  and  hiocu- 
lation,  or  Beauty's   Triumph    (1768). 

JONES,  Henry  (1852—).  A  British  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Llangernyw,  North  Wales.  He  was 
educated  at  Glasgow;  was  made  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  political  economy  at  the  University 
College  of  North  Wales,  and  professor  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  at  Saint  Andrews,  whence  in  1894 
he  went  to  Glasgow  as  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy. He  wrote  Browning  as  a  Religious  and 
Philosophical  Teacher  (1891)  and  The  Philosophy 
of  Lotze  ( 1895) ,  a  valuable  piece  of  criticism. 

JONES,  Henry  Arthur  (1851—).  An  Eng- 
lish playwright,  born  at  Grandborough,  Bucking- 
hamshire, September  28,  1851,  and  educated  at 
WInslow  School.  When  only  thirteen  years  old, 
he  left  school,  and  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. He  made  his  first  London  appearance  as 
the  author  of  Clerical  Error,  performed  by  Wil- 
son Barrett  at  the  Court  Theatre  (1879).  This 
play  was  followed  in  1882  by  The  Silver  King  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre,  which  ran  for  more  than 
a  year  in  England,  the  United  States,  and  Aus- 
tralia. In  1884  Jones  began  a  series  of  social 
dramas,  mostly  comedies.  They  have  met  with 
extraordinary  success  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  performed 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Denmark.  Among  them  are:  Saints  and  Sinners 
(1884)  ;  The  Middleman  (1889)  ;  Judah  (1890)  ; 
The  Dancing  Girl  (1891);  The  Tempter,  a 
tragedy  (1893)  ;  Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel 
(1896);  Rogue's  Comedy  (1896);  The  Liars 
(1897);  The  Manoeuvres  of  Jane  (1898);  Car- 
nac  Sahib  (1899)  ;  and  Mrs.  Dane's  Defence. 
His  works  include  a  volume  of  essays,  entitled 
Renascence  of  the  English  Drama  (1895). 

JONES,  Henry  Bence  ( 1814-73 ) .  An  English 
physician  and  chemist,  born  at  Thomington  Hall, 
Suffolk.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  at  University  College, 
where  he  studied  chemistry,  and  afterwards  under 
Liebig,  to  whose  school  he  adhered.  From  1845 
to  1862  he  was  connected  with  Saint  George's 
Hospital  in  London.  Jones  was  an  authority  on 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  kidneys.  He  wrote: 
Gravel,  Calculus,  and  Gout  (1842);  Animal 
Electricity  (1852)  ;  Lectures  on  the  Application 
of  Chemistry  and  Mechanics  to  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics  (1867)  ;  Croonian  Lectures  on  Mat- 
ter and  Force  (1868)  ;  and  Life  and  Letters  of 
Faraday  (1870),  as  well  as  many  scientific  me- 
moirs in  chemical,  medical,  and  physical  journals. 

JONES,  Hugh  Bolton  (1848—).  An  Ameri- 
can painter,  bom  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  studied 
in  his  natiA'e  city  and  then  went  abroad,  where 
he  remained  for  several  years,  sketching  in  Spain 
and  France,  especially  in  Brittany.  He  was 
elected  an  academician  in  1883,  and  in  1889  ob- 
tained a  third  class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion.   Among  his  works  are  "The  Return  of  the 


Cows"  (1878);  "The  Poplars,"  "Near  Maple- 
wood"  (in  the  Metropolitan  Museum)  ;  "Break- 
ing Flax"  (in  the  Columbian  Exposition)  ;  and 
"Early  Spring,"  which  took  the  Webb  Prize  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
(1902). 

JONES,  INIGO  (1573-1652).  An  English  ar- 
chitect, born  in  London.  Of  his  early  history 
little  is  known  till  the  time  when  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  attracted  by  his  great  aptitude  for 
drawing,  sent  him  abroad  for  four  years  to  study 
the  masterpieces  of  architecture  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
Venice,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  works 
of  Palladio,  whose  style  he  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, whence  we  sometimes  hear  Jones  designated 
as  the  'English  Palladio.'  After  a  visit  to  Den- 
mark he  returned  to  England  before  1605,  when 
he  was  employed  by  James  I.  in  arranging  the 
scenery  and  properties  for  the  masques  of  Ben 
Jonson,  which  were  at  that  time  the  chief 
amusement  of  the  Court.  Jonson  afterwards 
satirized  his  fellow-laborer  in  Bartholomew  Fair. 
In  1613  and  1614  Jones  revisited  Italy,  still 
further  to  improve  his  style,  and  on  his  return 
to  England  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the 
royal  buildings  (1615).  Jones  was  at  this  time 
accounted  the  first  architect  of  England,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  the  first  of  the  age.  The  state 
of  architecture  in  England  during  his  time 
was  an  excellent  foil  to  his  genius  as  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  his  works  shows.  In 
1618  he  planned  the  Palace  of  Whitehall 
(950X1280  feet),  of  which  only  the  famous 
banqueting-hall,  considered  to  be  his  masterpiece, 
was  carried  out.  Other  works  of  his  are  Lindsay 
House,  the  Church  of  Saint  Paul,  in  Covent 
Garden,  Ashburnham  House,  and  Surgeons'  Hall, 
but  these  are  mediocre.  Most  of  his  important 
works,  such  as  the  renovations  of  the  facade  of 
Old  Saint  Paul's,  Shaftesbury  House,  Physi- 
cians' College,  etc.,  have  been  destroyed.  His 
Designs,  consisting  of  plans  for  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  were  published  by  W.  Kent  at 
London,  1727.  Consult:  Blomfield,  "Inigo  Jones," 
in  the  Portfolio  (London,  1889)  ;  Loftie,  Inigo 
Jones  and  Wren  (New  York,  1893)  ;  Cimning- 
ham.  Life  of  Inigo  Jones  (London,  1898). 

JONES,  Jacob  (1768-1850).  An  American 
naval  officer,  born  near  Smyrna.  Del.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
soon  after  graduating  gave  up  his  practice  to 
accept  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Delaware.  In  1799  he  entered  the  United 
States  Navy  as  a  midshipman,  and  during  the 
war  against  the  Barbary  corsairs  was  captured 
with  the  Philadelphia  in  1803.  He  was  liberated 
after  a  year  and  a  half  of  captivity,  and  in  1810 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander.  On 
October  18,  1812,  his  vessel,  the  eighteen-gun 
sloop  of  war  Wasj),  captured  the  British  eighteen 
Frolic;  but  scarcely  had  he  put  a  crew  aboard  his 
prize  when  the  Poictiers,  a  British  seventy-four, 
appeared  and  captured  them  both.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States  Jones  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  and  a  gold  medal  from  Congress,  which 
also  voted  $25,000  prize  money  to  be  distributed 
among  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Wasp.  Jones 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  captured  frigate 
Macedonian.  After  the  return  of  peace  he  com- 
manded squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
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Pacific,  and  was  for  some  years  a  commissioner 
of  the  naval  board,  and  governor  of  the  naval 
asylum  at  Philadelphia. 

JONES,  Jenkin  Lloyd  (1843—),  An  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  clergj'man  and  author,  bom  at 
Llandyssil,  Cardiganshire,  Wales.  He  was 
brought  to  Wisconsin  when  but  a  year  old.  He 
f-er\'ed  in  the  Civil  War;  at  its  close  studied 
theology  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  afterwards  be- 
came pastor  of  All  Souls'  Church.  Janesville.  Wi^. 
(1874-83).  Afterwards  he  was  in  charge  of 
All  Souls',  Chicago.  He  lectured  for  the  Chi- 
cago University  extension  course,  and  published 
Practical  Piety  (1890);  The  Seven  Great  Reli- 
gions (1894)  ;"Tr&rd  of  the  Spirit  (1897);  and 
Jess:  Bits  of  Wayside  Gospel    (1897). 

JONES,  John  (1729-91).  An  American  sur- 
geon, bom  at  Jamaica,  X.  Y.,  of  Welsh  descent. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  Leyden,  London, 
and  Edinburgh ;  practiced  in  New  York ;  became 
professor  of  surge rj'  in  King's  College;  and,  with 
Dr.  S.  Bard,  founded  the  New  York  Hospital 
(1771).  When  New  York  was  occupied  by  the 
British,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital;  and  in  1787,  on  the  institution  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  he  was 
elected  vice-president.  He  was  Washington's 
family  physician  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  physician  of  Franklin,  whom  he 
attended  in  his  last  illness.  He  published  Plain 
Remarks  upon  Wounds  and  Fractures  (1775), 
republished  with  a  memoir,  by  Dr.  !Mease  ( 1 795 ) . 
Jones  was  a  skillful  operator,  and  especially  well 
known  for  his  success  in  lithotomy. 

JONES,  John-  Paul  (1747-92).  A  famous 
naval  officer  in  the  American  Revolution,  bom 
in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland,  July  6,  1747. 
His  name  was  originally  John  Paul,  'Jones' 
being  subsequently  added  for  reasons  unknown. 
In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mer- 
chant of  Wnitehaven,  who  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  American  trade,  and  shortly  thereafter 
sailed  for  Virginia,  where  his  brother  was  set- 
tled as  a  planter.  For  a  time  he  lived  at  Fred- 
ericksburg with  his  brother,  devoting  his  leisure 
to  the  study  of  nautical  affairs.  In  1766,  his 
indentures  being  canceled,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Jamaica  as  chief  mate  on  a  slaver.  He  soon 
abandoned  this  business,  howc^-er,  and  in  1768 
took  passage  in  a  brigantine  for  Scotland.  The 
master  and  mate  dying  in  the  course  of  the  voy- 
age, Paul  assumed  command  and  carried  the 
vessel  safely  into  port.  For  this  service  the 
owners  appointed  him  captain  and  supercargo 
and  sent  him  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  He 
continued  this  trade  and  accumulated  a  fortune 
by  commercial  speculation.  In  1773,  his  brother 
having  died  childless  and  intestate,  he  retume<l 
to  Virginia  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  estate 
which  had  fallen  to  him,  and  for  a  time  gave  his 
attention  to  planting.  It  was  then  that  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Jones,  by  which  he  was  sub- 
sequently known.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  offered  his  services  on  l>ehalf  of 
the  Colonies,  and  was  early  invited  to  aid  the 
Naval  Committee  of  Congress  with  information 
and  advice.  He  also  served  on  a  commission  for 
the  purchase  of  vessels  for  the  new  navy,  and  on 
IVcember  22,  1775.  wa.s  commissioned  senior  first 
lieutenant  of  the  flagship  Alfred.  After  a  short 
cruise,    during   which    a   successful    attack    was 


made  on  New  Providence  and  a  squadron  waa 
captured,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Providence 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  then  made  a  cruise 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  forty-seven  days  cap- 
tured sixteen  prizes  and  destroyed  a  number  of 
small  vessels  together  with  the  fisher}-  at  Isle 
Madame.  He  tJien  resumed  coumiand  of  the 
Alfred,  and  in  November,  1776,  sailed  from  New- 
port to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  captured  a  number 
of  British  coal  transports,  liberated  a  himdred 
Americans  confined  at  hard  labor  in  the  mines, 
destroyed  the  Cape  Breton  Fishery,  and  returned 
to  Boston  with  several  prizes.  In  June,  1777, 
Jones  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
Ranger,  one  of  the  newly  built  vessels  of  the 
navy,  and  the  one  upon  which  the  stars  and 
stripes  are  said  to  have  been  hoisted  for  the  first 
time.  On  November  1st  Jones  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  with  instructions  to  hover  about 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  destroy  the  Eng- 
lish shipping.  Before  entering  the  Channel  he 
stopped  in  France  to  deliver  to  the  American 
Commissioners  the  official  dispatches  announcing 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  to  confer 
with  them  in  regard  to  his  mission  in  Euro- 
I>ean  waters.  He  then  sailed  to  the  north  coast 
of  England,  seized  the  port  of  Whitehaven,  spiked 
its  guns,  and  burned  some  of  the  shipping.  It 
was  then  that  he  conceived  the  project  of  captur- 
ing the  Earl  of  Selkirk  on  his  fine  estate  near 
Kirkcudbright,  and  of  holding  him  as  a  hostage. 
The  project  miscarried  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  the  Earl,  whose  plate,  however,  was  appro- 
priated by  the  crew  of  the  Ranger  and  was  sold, 
but  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Jones  and  re- 
stored to  the  rightful  owner.  In  the  summer  of 
1778  Jones  captured  near  the  English  coast  the 
Drake,  a  twenty-gun  war-ship  of  superior  build, 
and  carried  it  into  Brest  with  160  prisoners.  His 
exploits  won  him  great  renown  in  America,  and 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  ship  Duras, 
furnished  by  the  French  Government,  the 
name  of  which  he  changed  to  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  and  in  August,  1779,  he  sailed  with  a 
squadron  of  five  vessels,  three  American  and  two 
French,  for  the  coast  of  Scotland,  creating  even 
greater  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  than  before. 
Off  Flamborough  he  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of 
forty-one  British  merchantmen  returning  from 
the  Baltic  and  convoyed  by  two  powerful  men-of- 
war,  the  Serapis,  carrying  forty  guns,  and  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough,  with  twenty  guns.  On 
the  evening  of  September  23,  1779.  Jones  engaged 
the  Serapis  in  battle,  and  after  three  hours' 
desperate  fighting,  during  the  course  of  which  the 
Serapis  and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  were  lashed 
together,  the  Serapis  surrendered.  The  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  however,  was  so  badly  dam- 
aged that  it  sank  two  days  later,  the  crew  in  the 
meantime  being  transferred  to  the  Serapis. 

For  this  victory  Jones  was.  upon  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  presented  by  Louis  XVI.  with  a  gold- 
mounted  sword,  and  was  decorated  with  the  cross 
of  the  Order  of  Military  Merit.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  America  in  February,  1781,  Concres-s 
voted  him  a  gold  medal,  passed  a  resolution  com- 
mending his  "zeal,  prudence,  and  intrepidity," 
assigned  him  to  the  command  of  a  new  ship  of 
the  line  then  building,  and  proposed  to  create 
for  him  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  also 
received  a  complimentary  letter  from  CJeneral 
Washington.  The  British,  however,  regarded 
Jones  as  a  pirate,  and  refused  to  recognize  the 
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validity  of  his  captures.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  went  to  Paris  as  American  agent  for  prize 
3noney,  and.  later  visited  Denmark  on  a  claims 
mission.  In  1788  he  entered  the  Russian  service 
with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  rendered  valu- 
able aid  to  the  Russians  in  their  war  with  the 
Turks,  but  on  account  of  the  jealousies  and  in- 
trigues of  the  Russian  ofTicers  he  resigned.  In 
1792  he  was  appointed  United  States  consul  at 
Algiers,  but  died  before  his  commission  arrived. 
His  death  occurred  in  Paris,  July  18,  1792.  The 
charge  that  he  died  from  neglect  is  not  sub- 
stantiated by  the  facts,  for  he  was  attended  by 
the  Queen's  physician,  was  cheered  by  the  pres- 
ence of  friends,  and  was  honored  with  a  public 
funeral  by  the  National  Assembly. 

Several  biographies  of  Jones  have  been  pub- 
lished, the  latest  and  best  being  that  of  Buell  (2 
vols.,  New  York,  1900).  Consult  also  Laughton, 
Studies  in  Naval  History   (1887). 

JONES,  John  Percival  ( 1830— ) .  An  Ameri-. 
can  legislator  and  politician,  born  in  Hereford- 
shire, England,  on  the  Welsh  border.  He  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  1831  by  his 
parents,  who  settled  in  northern  Ohio,  and  there, 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  he  received 
his  education.  Shortly  'ter  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  he  crossed  the  plains  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  he  became  successful  as  a 
mine  owner  and  operator.  From  18G3  to  1867  he 
was  a  member  of  the  California  State  Senate,  re- 
moving in  the  latter  year  to  Nevada,  where  he 
became  superintendent  and  part  owner  of  the 
famous  'Crown  Point'  silver-mine,  the  subsequent 
development  of  which  brought  him  a  large  for- 
tune. He  became  interested  in  Republican  poli- 
tics in  the  State,  obtained  great  influence  with 
the  miners,  and  in  1873  was  elected  by  the 
Nevada  Legislature  to  succeed  James  Nye  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  To  this  office  he  was 
reelected  as  a  Republican  in  1879,  1885,  and 
1891,  and  as  a  'Silverite'  in  1897.  In  the  Senate 
he  was  long  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post-Roads,  where  he  Avas  an  indefatigable  worker 
in  behalf  of  the  extension  of  the  system  in  the 
Pacific  States,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Mines 
and  Mining,  to  which  his  practical  knowledge 
proved  of  the  greatest  value.  His  identification 
with  the  silver  movement  dates  from  August, 
1875,  when  he  became  chairman  of  the  monetary 
commission  provided  for  by  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  bimetallism.  After  that  date  he  stood 
consistently  as  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of 
bimetallism  in  the  coimtry,  favored  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  without  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  on  that  issue  left  the  Republican 
Party  and  supported  Bryan  in  1896.  During 
the  campaign  of  1900  he  returned  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  though  without  giving  up  his  free- 
silver  theories. 

JONES,  John  Winter  (1805-81).  An  English 
librarian,  bom,  of  Welsh  descent,  in  Lambeth, 
London.  After  education  at  Saint  Paul's  School, 
he  studied  law,  but  had  to  abandon  the  profes- 
sion owing  to  an  illness  which  generated  vocal 
weakness.  When  eighteen  years  old  he  had  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  polyglot  quotations  in 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  he  now  devoted 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages 
and  the  study  of  literature.  In  1835  he  became 
connected  with  the  civil  service,  and  as  secretary 


to  the  charity  commissioners,  during  two  years 
traveled  over  the  greater  part  of  England.  In 
1837  the  commissioners  recommended  him  as  an 
assistant  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  with 
which  institution  he  was  thenceforth  identified. 
He  was  associated  with  Panizzi  and  Richard 
Gamett  in  the  remodeling  of  that  great  institu- 
tion, and  the  catalogue  commenced  in  1839,  for 
which  he,  with  others,  framed  scientific  rules, 
and  of  which  he  was  the  general  reviser,  is  a 
monument  to  his  indefatigable  industry,  erudi- 
tion, and  judgment.  On  Panizzi's  strong  recom- 
mendation, when  the  latter  resigned  in  1866, 
Jones  was  appointed  principal  librarian.  Nu- 
merous interesting  catalogues  and  other  works 
were  published  under  his  direction;  he  trans- 
lated and  edited  several  valuable  works  of  early 
travels,  notably  Divers  Voyages  Touching  the 
Discovery  of  America,  issued  by  the  Haklu3rt 
Society  (1850);  and  was  a  prolific  contributor 
to  the  New  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
Failing  health  occasioned  his  retirement  in  1878. 

JONES,  Owen  (1809-74).  An  English  archi- 
tect and  designer,  born  in  London,  and  the  son 
of  Owen  Jones,  the  Welsh  antiquary.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  the  architect  Vulliamy,  and  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  traveled  in  the  East  and 
Europe,  and  in  1834  went  to  Granada,  which  he 
revisited  in  1837  for  material  for  his  Plans,  Ele- 
vations, Sections,  and  Details  of  the  Alhambra 
(1842-45,  with  101  plates  in  color).  He  was 
superintendent  of  works  at  the  exhibition  of 
1851,  and  a  year  later  had  charge  of  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Alham- 
bra Courts,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 
The  casts  decorating  the  palace  were  also  col- 
lected by  him  and  Sir  Digby  Wyatt.  As  an 
architect  he  built  Saint  James  Hall,  London. 
He  was  particularly  successful  with  interior 
decoration,  in  which  he  was  influenced  by  his 
love  of  Arabic  ornamentation  and  color.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  was  the  winner  of  various  medals 
for  designs.  His  works  include:  Designs  for 
Mosaic  Tessellated  Pavements  (1842)  ;  The  Illu- 
minated Books  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1844,  with 
Humphreys)  ;  The  Polychromatic  Ornament  of 
Italy  (1846)  ;  An  Attempt  to  Define  the  Prin- 
ciples Which  Should  Regulate  the  Employment  of 
Color  in  the  Decorative  Arts  (1852)  ;  The  Gram- 
mar of  Ornament  (1856,  100  plates),  his  chief 
work;  One  Thousand  and  One  Initial  Letters 
(1864);  Seven  Hundred  and  Two  Monograms 
(1864);  and  Examples  of  Chinese  Ornament 
(1867). 

JONES,  Samuel  (1734-1819).  An  American 
jurist.  He  studied  law  with  William  Smith,  the 
New  York  historian ;  was  a  Tory  throughout  the 
Revolution,  but  not  an  active  one;  and  became 
a  leader  of  the  Federalist  Party  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Convention  of  1788  which  adopted 
the  Constitution.  He  became  recorder  of  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1789,  and  in  the  same  year 
revised  the  State  statutes  with  Richard  Varick. 
In  1796  he  was  made  State  comptroller,  the  func- 
tions of  which  office  he  had  legally  prescribed  at 
the  request  of  John  Jay.  He  was  a  brilliant 
jurist,  published  the  revised  laws  of  the  State 
( 1 789 ) ,  and  wrote  many  papers  for  the  New 
York  Historical  Society, 
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JONES,  Samuel  Porter,  commonly  known  as 
'Sam  Jones,'  and  often  styled  'the  Mountain  Evan- 
gelist' (1847  —  ).  An  American  evangelist  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  born  in 
Chambers  County,  Ala.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  18UU,  and  for  a  time  practiced  success- 
fully. His  professional  life  was  ruined  by  hii 
passion  for  drink,  but  after  his  father's  death  in 
1872  he  was  converted,  in  the  same  year  was 
ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  at  once  began  preaching',  lli-^ 
success  from  the  first  was  remarkable,  ami  lie 
became  widely  known  as  a  speaker  on  evan- 
gelistic, revival,  and  Chautauqua  platforms. 
Many  of  his  sermons,  discourses  peculiar  to  them- 
selves in  their  unconventionality,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  his  works:  Sermons  and  Sayings  by 
Sam  Jones;  Music  Hall  Sermons;  Quit  Your 
Meanness;  Saint  Louis  Series;  Sam  Jones's  Own 
Book:  and  Thunderbolts. 

JONES,  Thomas  (1731-92).  An  American 
lawyer  and  Tory,  bom  at  Fort  Neck,  L.  I.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1750;  studied  law;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1755;  became  city  attorney 
and  recorder,  and  in  1773  succeeded  his  father, 
David  Jones  (1699-1775),  as  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  an  office  which  he  held  under  the 
Crown.  He  was  twice  captured  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary forces  and  twice  paroled ;  in  1779  he  was 
captured  in  spite  of  his  parole  and  exchanged 
(1780)  for  Gen.  Gold  Selleck  Silliman.  A  year 
afterwards  he  removed  to  England,  and  was  at- 
tainted in  1782  by  the  New  York  Legislature. 
Jones  wrote  a  History  of  New  York  During  the 
Revolutionary  War,  published  by  the  Historical 
Society  in  1879.  The  work  has  the  value  of  a 
sole  contemporary  document,  and  is  loyalist  in 
f>ympathies. 

JONES,  TnoiiAS  ap  Catesby(  1787-1858).  An 
American  naval  officer,  bom  in  Virginia.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1805,  and  three  years  later 
was  sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he  was 
engaged  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812 
in  suppressing  piracy,  smuggling,  and  the  slave 
trade.  He  saw  no  active  service  against  the  Brit- 
ish until  nearly  the  end  of  the  war  when  he  at- 
tempted with  his  squadron  of  five  gunboats 
manned  by  182  men  to  bar  the  passage  across 
Lake  Borgne  to  the  fleet  under  Vice  -  Admiral 
Cochrane,  whicli  was  transporting  General  Pack- 
enham's  army  to  New  Orleans.  He  anchored  his 
squadron  in  such  a  position  that  the  deep-draught 
vessels  of  the  British  could  not  approach  it,  and 
so  forced  the  latter  to  attack  in  their  tenders. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  he  inflicted 
severe  loss  upon  his  assailants,  but  during  which 
he  was  himself  badly  wounded,  his  vessels  were 
captured.  In  1820  Jones  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commander,  and  in  1829  to  that  of  cap- 
tain. At  this  time  conditions  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  attracting  attention  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  The  missionaries,  most 
of  whom  were  Americans,  had  secured  practical 
control  of  the  Government;  but  opposed  to  them 
v.as  an  aggressive  party  composed  of  sailors  and 
merchants  which  was  headed  by  the  British  con- 
sul, Richard  Charlton,  who  wished  to  secure  the 
cession  of  the  islands  to  Great  Britain.  Com- 
mander Jones  in  the  sloop-of-war  Peacock  was 
sent  out  in  1826  to  secure  payment  of  debts 
claimed  by  American  citizens,  and  to  endeavor 
to  restore  peace  between  the  warring  factions. 


He  remained  almost  three  months;  collected  the 
debts;  denied  publicly  Charlton's  assertion  that 
the  islands  were  a  British  dependency;  and  pre- 
sided over  a  meeting  at  which  the  missionaries 
met  the  charges  of  their  adversaries.  In  1842, 
while  commanding  the  Pacific  squadron,  he  heard 
that  war  had  been  declared  against  Mexico,  and, 
believing  from  the  actions  of  the  British  war-ship 
Dublin  that  that  Government  intondtd  tu  annex 
California,  he  landed  a  force  ai  Montcny  and 
t<Mik  possession  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
1  ur  ihis  indiscretion  he  was  temporarily  removed. 
from  his  command. 

JONES,  Thomas  Rupert  (1819—).  An  Eng- 
lish geologist,  born  in  London.  He  was  sent  to 
school  at  Taunton  and  Ilminster,  and  afterwards 
studied  medicine,  but  in  1850  became  assistant 
secretary  to  the  London  Geological  Society.  He 
was  professor  of  geology  at  the  Royal  Military 
and  Start"  Colleges,  Sandhurst,  from  1862  till 
superannuated  in  1880.  His  works  include: 
Monograph  of  the  Cretaceous  Entomostraca 
(1849);  The  Tertiary  Entomostraca  in  England 
(1856);  Monograph  of  the  Fossil  Estherice 
(1862)  ;  Monograph  of  the  Arctic  and  North  At- 
lantic Foraminifera  (1865)  ;  Foraminifera  of  the 
Crag  (1866);  Monograph  of  the  Carboniferous 
Cypridinid<B  (1874);  Pal(Bozoic  Phyllopoda 
(1888). 

JONES,  Sir  William  (1746-94).  A  famous 
English  Orientalist,  Indian  jurist,  and  litterateur. 
He  was  born  in  London,  September  28,  1746,  and 
was  sent  to  Harrow  in  1753.  In  1764  he  was  en- 
tered at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
enabled  to  gratify  his  desire  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  Oriental  languages.  In  1765  he  left  Oxford, 
to  become  tutor  to  Earl  Spencer's  eldest  son^ 
with  whom  he  remained  five  years.  In  1770  he 
published,  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Den- 
uiark,  a  Life  of  Nadir  Shah,  translated  into 
French  from  the  Persian;  in  the  following  year, 
a  Persian  Grammar  (1772;  several  times  re- 
published) ;  and  in  1774  his  Poeseos  Asiaticoe 
Commentariorum  Libri  Sex,  republished  by  Eich- 
horn  at  Leipzig  in  1776.  In  1780  he  completed  a 
translation  of  the  seven  Arabic  poems  known  as 
the  Moallakat,  which  obtain  their  collective  name 
from  being  suspended  in  the  temple  at  Mecca; 
wrote  an  essay  On  the  Legal  Mode  of  Suppressing 
Riots;  and  another,  entitled  Essay  on  the  Law  of 
Bailments,  and  two  or  three  odes.  In  March, 
1783,  Jones  was  knighted,  and  obtained  a  judge- 
ship in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Ben- 
gal, and  landed  at  Calcutta  in  September.  He  at 
once  set  about  the  acquisition  and  promulgation 
of  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  literature, 
and  customs.  He  established  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  To 
the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  Sir  Wil- 
liam contributed  largely.  Besides  these,  he  wrote 
and  published  a  story  in  verse,  called  The  En- 
chanted Fruit,  or  the  Hindu  Wife;  and  a  transla- 
tion of  an  ancient  Indian  drama,  called  8a- 
kuntala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring  (1789),  which  aroused 
widespread  interest  in  the  literary  circles  of 
Europe.  A  translation  by  him  of  the  Ordinances 
of  Manu  (q.v.)  appeared  in  1794.  He  was  busily 
employed  on  a  digest  of  the  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan laws  at  the  time  of  his  death,  April  27, 
1794.  Jones  was  one  of  the  greatest  linguists 
and  Oriental  scholars  that  England  has  produced, 
and  his  enthusiasm  and  literary  ability  did  much 
to  arouse  general  interest  in  the  subject.     The 
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East  India  Company  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  statue 
in  Bengal.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  in 
six  volumes  was  published  by  Lady  Jones  in 
1799;  and  another  appeared  in  13  volumes  (Lon- 
don, 1804-07),  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  Lord 
Teignmouth. 

JONES,  William,  of  Nayland  (1720-1800). 
An  English  divine.  He  was  born  at  Lowick, 
Northamptonshire,  educated  at  the  Charterhouse 
and  University  College,  Oxford;  ordained  priest 
(1751);  became  successively  curate  of  Finedon, 
vicar  of  Bethersden,  rector  of  Pluckley,  Paston, 
and  perpetual  curate  of  Nayland  (1777).  He 
adopted,  while  at  Oxford,  the  philosophy  of 
Hutchinson,  and  subsequently  advocated  it  with 
great  erudition  and  ingenuity.  He  was  a  man  of 
vast  learning,  an  able  theologian,  and  a  proficient 
in  nmsic,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the 
Higb  Church  Party  of  his  day.  He  wrote  with 
vigor  against  the  principles  disseminated  during 
the  French  Revolution,  and  illustrated  by  it.  He 
wrote  treatises  on  music  and  composed  anthems, 
and  founded  the  British  Critic  (1793).  A  com- 
plete collection  of  his  works  was  published  in 
12  volumes  in  1801,  with  a  short  life  by  W. 
Stevens   (new  edition  in  6  vols.,  1810). 

JONESBOBO,  jonz'T3ur-6.  A  city  and  tho 
county-seat  of  Craighead  County,  Ark.,  68  miles 
northwest  of  Memphis;  on  the  Saint  Louis  South- 
western, the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Mem- 
phis, and  other  railroads  (Map:  Arkansas,  E 
2 ) .  It  is  a  manufacturing  centre  of  some  im- 
portance, having  liouring  and  lumber  mills,  and 
box,  wagon,  heading,  and  stave  factories.  Set- 
tled in  1870  and  incorporated  in  1882,  Jones- 
boro  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1892  which 
provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
unicameral  council.  Population,  in  1890,  2065; 
in  1900,  4508. 

JONESBOBO.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Clayton  County,  Ga.,  about  18  miles  south  of 
Atlanta;  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad 
(Map:  Georgia,  B  2).  Population,  in  1890,  803; 
in  1900,  877.  Here  in  August,  1864,  was  fought 
a  stubborn  battle  between  the  Federal  General 
Howard,  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  General  Sher- 
man's army  then  besieging  Atlanta,  and  the  Con- 
federate General  Hardee,  commanding  about  half 
of  the  army  which,  under  General  Hood,  was  en- 
deavoring to  hold  that  city.  Howard  had  been 
sent  to  destroy  the  railroad  at  this  point,  and 
Hardee  at  2  p.m.  on  the  31st  made  an  attempt  to 
drive  him  across  Flint  River,  but  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss,  and  forced  to  retreat. 
This  victory  placed  the  Federals  in  control  of  tho 
Macon  road,  and  compelled  General  Hood  hur- 
riedly to  evacuate  Atlanta.  The  loss  of  the  Fed- 
erals in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  about 
500;  that  of  the  Confederates,  while  never  ac- 
tually ascertained,  was  probably  over  2000.  Con- 
sult: Sherman's  Memoirs  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1875)  ;  and  Cox's  Atlanta  (New  York,  1882)  in 
the  "Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  Series." 

JONGE,  yOng'e,  Johannes  Cornelius  de 
1793-1853) .  A  Dutch  historian,  born  at  Zierikzee 
and  educated  at  Leyden.  There  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Van  Wijn,  whose  assistant  he  was 
until  1831,  when  he  succeeded  his  master  as  keep- 
er of  the  Dutch  archives.  Jonge  had  shown  his 
patriotism  by  volunteering  for  the  Hundred  Days, 
and   in   his   later  years   he   held  various   repre- 


sentative offices.  His  historical  works  form  the 
actual  basis  of  Dutch  history;  they  include: 
V erhandeling  over  dem  oorsprong  der  Hoeksche 
en  Kaheljaauwsche  twisien  (1817);  Uet  derde 
Staat  in  de  Utatenvergaderingen  (1824);  the 
great  work,  (Jeschiedenis  van  het  N ederlandsche 
Zeewezen  (1833-48;  2d  ed.  1858);  and  a  biog- 
raphy of  Van  Wijn    (1832). 

JONGLEUB,  zhoN'gler''  ( OF.,  from  ML.  jocu- 
lator,  jester,  juggler,  from  Lat.  joculari,  to  jest, 
juggle,  from  joculus,  diminutive  of  jocus,  jest, 
joke).  A  title  given  in  France  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  members  of  a  class  of  public  entertainers 
or  minstrels,  who  wandered  from  place  to  place 
singing,  as  a  rule,  the  compositions  of  others, 
though  some  confusion  is  occasionally  found  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  jongleur  and  the  trou- 
hadour  (q.v.).  The  jongleur,  however,  was  of  a 
lower  and  purely  mercenary  class. 

JONKOPING,  yen'che-ping.  A  town  of  Swe- 
den at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Wetter. 
It  is  regularly  and  well  built,  and  is  beautifully 
situated  among  lakes  and  pine-clad  hills  (Map: 
Sweden,  F  8 ) .  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industrial  towns  of  Sweden,  and  is  known 
throughout  the  world  for  its  manufactures  of 
matches.  Other  important  products  are  paper 
and  wood-pulp,  arms  and  machinery.  The  mari- 
time trade  is  considerable.  Jonkoping  is  an 
ancient  town  dating  from  legendary  times;  it  re- 
ceived its  town  charter  in  1284.  Population,  in 
1901,  23,143. 

JON''QUIL  (Fr.  jonquille,  from  Lat.  juncus, 
reed).  A  name  given  to  certain  species  of  Nar- 
cissus (q.v.)  with  rush-like  leaves.    The  common 


A  CULTIVATED  JONQUIL. 

jonquil  ('S'^arcissus  jonquilla),  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  most  common  bulb- 
ous-rooted plants  in  flower-borders.  It  has  from 
two  to  six  yellow  flowers  at  the  summit  of  its 
scape  (leafless  stem).  The  sweet-scented  jonquil 
(Narcissus  odorus) ,  also  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  is  another  species  very  generally  cul- 
tivated.    Like  other  species  of  Narcissus,  these 
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are  readily  grown  in  forcing  bouses.  The  flowers 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes.  All 
varieties  are  ordinarily  increasied  by  bulbels. 
New  varieties  are  obtained  from  seeds. 

JON'SON,  Benjamin  (Uen)  (1573?-1637). 
An  Englisli  dramatist,  born  probably  at  West- 
minster in  1573.  His  grandfather  belonged  to 
one  of  the  -Johnstone  families  of  Annandale.  His 
father,  who  was  a  'minister,'  died  a  month  be- 
fore the  dramatist's  birth;  and  his  mother  soon 
married  a  "master-bricklayer'  living  near  Charing 
Cross.  Ben  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  at 
the  expense  of  William  Camden,  then  second 
master  there,  and  a  famous  scholar,  to  whom  he 
was  surely  indebted  for  the  beginnings  of  his 
solid  learning.  It  is  commonly  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Fuller,  that  from  Westminster  he 
proceeded  to  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
For  the  assertion  there  is,  however,  no  real  evi- 
dence. After  he  had  won  a  name  in  letters,  Jon- 
son  received  from  each  university  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  but — in  his  own  words — "by  their  favour, 
not  his  studie."  He  was  taken  from  school  and 
put  to  the  craft  of  his  stepfather.  Disliking 
this  occupation,  he  went  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  joined  the  English  troops  against  Spain. 
While  there  he  killed  one  of  the  enemy  in  view 
of  both  armies.  He  returned  to  England  about 
1592,  and  "betook  himself  to  his  wonted  studies." 
Near  this  time,  he  also  married  a  "wife  who  was 
a  shrew  yet  honest."  Precisely  when  he  began 
writing  for  the  stage  is  not  known;  but  the  date 
is  probably  not  earlier  than  1595.  Two  years 
later  he  was  both  actor  and  playwright  in  Hens- 
lowe's  company.  In  1598  he  wrote  a  tragedy  for 
this  company,  and  was  mentioned  by  Meres  as  one 
of  "the  best  for  tragedy."  These  plays  are  lost. 
His  first  extant  play  is  the  famous  Every  Man  in 
Uis  Humour,  performed  by  Lord  Chamberlain's 
servants,  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  September, 
1598.  Shakespeare  himself  played  a  part  in  this 
first  noteworthy  English  comedy  of  character. 
While  the  play  was  on  the  stage,  Jonson  quar- 
reled with  an  actor  in  Henslowe's  company  named 
Gabriel  Spenser,  and  killed  him  in  a  duel  (Sep- 
tember 22d).  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  short 
time ;  but  by  pleading  benefit  of  clergy,  he  escaped 
with  branding  on  the  left  thumb  and  loss  of  goods 
and  chattels.  The  next  year  Jonson  produced 
Evert/  Man  Out  of  His  Humour,  and  perhaps 
had  already  written  The  Case  is  Altered,  an 
adaptation  of  Plautus.  During  the  next  fifteen 
years  he  brought  out  Cynthia's  Revels  (1600); 
The  Poetaster  (IQOl)  ;  Hejanus,  a  tragedy  ( 1603)  ; 
Catiline,  a  tragedy  (1611);  and  his  greatest 
comedies:  Volpone  (1605);  Epicoene,  or  the 
Stlent  Woman,  best  of  all  (1609)  ;  The  Alchemist 
(1610);  and  Bartholomew  Fair  (1614).  In 
1616  came  a  poorer  comedy.  The  Devil  is  an  Ass. 
The  regular  stage  Jonson  now  forsook  for  ten 
years ;  and  his  later  comedies  have  little  interest. 
At  his  death  he  left  fragments  of  a  beautiful  pas- 
toral, The  Sad  Shepherd,  or  a  Tale  of  Robin 
Hood. 

With  the  accession  of  James  he  had  begun  for 
the  Court  a  series  of  festive  performances  which 
lie  classed  as  entertainments,  barriers,  and 
masques.  They  had  respectively,  as  the  centre  of 
interest,  a  complimentary  speech,  a  mock  tourna- 
ment, and  a  masqued  dance.  They  were  presented 
with  elaborate  machinery  furnished  by  Inigo 
Jones.  But  the  general  plan  and  the  verse,  often 
exquisite,  were  Jonson's.     Besides  masques,  Jon- 


son also  composed  many  i>ocm8.  Scattered 
through  his  comedies,  unitcii  mostly  in  prose, 
are  well-known  songs,  as  "Still  to  be  neat,  still 
to  be  drest."  But  his  larger  poetic  fame  rests 
upon  his  charming  epigrams  (short  poems  em- 
bodying one  idea),  and  the  collections  entitled 
The  Forest  and  Underwoods.  Unsurpassed  of 
their  kind  are  the  lines  On  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bed- 
ford, and  the  Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke. And  in  a  series  of  essays  called  Discov- 
erie»,  he  displayed  his  solid  character  and  ripe 
wisdom. 

During  these  years  Jonson  lived  a  varied  life. 
His  combativeness  led  to  "many  quarrels"  with 
Marston,  one  of  his  collaborators,  whom  he 
"beat,"  and  satirized,  in  conjunction  with  Dekker, 
in  the  Poetaster.  VVhen,  in  1604,  Chapman  and 
Marston  were  sent  to  prison  for  certain  passages 
intheir£a«<u?ar<i//o,  ofTensiveto  the  Court,  Jon- 
son who  had  a  slight  hand  in  the  play,  volunta- 
rily joined  them.  The  next  year  he  was  also  im- 
prisoned with  Chapman.  But  for  the  most  part 
he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  King,  whom  he 
pleased  by  his  masques  and  in  other  ways.  In 
1616  he  was  granted  a  royal  pension  of  100 
marks,  afterwards  raised  to  £200,  and  might 
have  been  knighted,  it  is  said,  had  he  wished.  In 
1613  he  was  abroad  with  the  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  to  whose  History  of  the  World  he  con- 
tributed the  account  of  the  Punic  wars.  In  the 
summer  of  1618  he  traveled  on  foot  to  Scotland, 
returning  the  next  year.  He  visited  the  poet 
Drumniond  at  Hawthomden,  about  11  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  in  conversations  with  whom  he  spoke 
very  freely  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  his  own 
early  life.  His  friends  among  the  aristocracy 
were  many,  esjjecially  among  the  Sidneys.  From 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  he  received  every  year 
£20  to  buy  books.  Convivial  by  nature,  he  ruled 
as  monarch  at  the  hostelries  where  gathered  poets 
and  dramatists,  first  at  the  Mermaid  and  then 
at  the  Devil  Tavern.  Of  Shakespeare,  who  no 
doubt  was  one  of  his  early  associates,  he  said 
late  in  life:  "I  loved  the  man  and  do  honour 
his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as 
any."  He  died  August  6,  1637,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  his  tombstone  bears 
the  inscription,  "O  rare  Ben  Jonson."  Jonson's 
work  is  the  best  representation  of  classic  ideals 
in  the  English  drama,  adapting  to  contemporary 
life  the  spirit  of  ancient  comedy.  His  aim  was 
to  depict  for  ridicule  and  satire  the  "humours" 
of  society,  that  is,  affectations  in  conduct,  dress, 
and  speech.  His  comedies  he  aptly  described  as 
"comical  satires." 

The  first  volume  of  the  first  folio  edition  of 
Jonson's  Works,  as  revised  by  himself,  was  pub- 
lished in  1616.  Every  Man  in  His  Humour,  as 
published  in  1601,  was  Italian  in  setting.  In  the 
folio  of  1616  it  first  appeared  as  now  generally 
known,  with  its  scene  shifted  to  London  and  the 
names  of  the  characters  in  English.  The  second 
volume  of  the  first  folio  appeared  in  instalments 
between  1630  and  1641.  The  only  critical  edi- 
tion in  the  nineteenth  century  was  that  of  Gil- 
ford, 9  vols.  (London,  1816;  revised  by  Cun- 
ningham, 1875).  It  is  not  a  careful  piece  of 
work.  Selected  plays,  edited  by  B.  Nicholson, 
with  an  introduction  by  C.  H.  Herford.  were 
published  in  the  Mermaid  Series  (London,  1894). 

Bibliography.  The  main  source  for  Jonson's 
life  is  Conversations  trifh  Drummond,  ed.  by 
Laing,  Shakespeare  Society  ( London,  1842) .    Con- 
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suit,  also.  Ward,  A  History  of  English  Dramatic 
Literature,  revised  ed.  (London,  1899)  ;  Fleay, 
English  Drama  (London,  1891);  Koeppel,  Quel- 
len-Studien  zu  den  Dramen  Ben  Jonsons  (Leipzig, 
1895);  Soergel,  Die  Englischen  Maskenspiele 
(Halle,  1882)  ;  Dryden,  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy 
(1668);  Symonds,  Life  of  Jonson  (in  English 
Worthies  Series,  London,  1886)  ;  and  Swinburne, 
Study  of  Jonson   (ib.,  1889). 

JONSSON,  yon'son,  Finnur  (1704-89).  An 
Icelandic  bishop  and  historian.  He  was  born  at 
Hitardal,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Co- 
penhagen, and  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Skalholt 
in  1754.  Of  his  numerous  works  in  Latin  and 
Icelandic  the  most  valuable  is  Historia  Ecclesi- 
astica  Islandica  (4  vols.,  1772-79). 

JOP''LIN.  A  city  and  one  of  the  county-seats 
of  Jasper  County,  Mo.,  140  miles  south  of  Kansas 
City;  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco,  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroads  (Map: 
Missouri,  B  4).  It  is  of  considerable  commercial 
importance  as  the  distributing  point  for  a  large 
agricultural  district,  but  is  known  principally  for 
its  extensive  mining  interests,  being  the  trade 
centre  of  the  vast  zinc  and  lead  fields  of  south- 
western Missouri.  The  output  of  the  mining 
district  in  1901  was  valued  at  $7,972,000;  for 
1902,  the  estimated  value  was  $9,500,000.  The 
industrial  establishments  include  smelting-works, 
paint-works,  white-lead  works,  large  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  and  flouring-mills.  Among 
the  more  notable  structures  are  the  court-house, 
the  opera  house,  several  hotels,  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building.  A  Fed- 
eral Government  building  ($155,000)  and  a 
Carnegie  library  are  (1903)  in  course  of 
construction.  The  government  is  administered, 
under  the  general  statutes  of  1889,  revised  in 
1899,  by  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a 
unicameral  council.  The  board  of  education 
constitutes  an  independent  department,  consist- 
ing of  six  members,  two  elected  each  year  on  a 
separate  ticket.  Of  the  other  officials,  the  mar- 
shal (chief  of  police),  city  attorney,  police  judge, 
treasurer,  assessor,  and  collector  are  chosen 
by  popular  election ;  the  city  counselor,  clerk,  en- 
gineer, and  president  of  the  council  are  elected  by 
the  council;  and  the  sewer  inspector,  police,  fire 
chief,  firemen,  and  street  commissioners  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive,  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  council.  The  light  plant  is  owned  by  the 
municipality.  The  city  has  an  assessed  valuation 
of  $4,200,000,  while  its  debt  is  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  this  amount.  Settled  about  1870,  Joplin 
was  first  incorporated  in  1873.  Since  1890  it  has 
grown  rapidly.  Population,  in  1880,  7038;  in 
1890,  9943;   in   1900,  26,023. 

JOP'PA  (Heb.  Yapho,  beauty).  The  biblical 
name  of  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  the  modern 
Jaflfa.  It  was  a  very  ancient  Phoenician  town 
and  was  fabled  to  be  the  place  where  Andromeda 
(q.v. )  was  chained  to  the  rock.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions.  In  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  referred  to  as  part  of  the 
lot  of  Dan  (Joshua  xix.  46),  as  the  place  where 
timber  from  Lebanon  was  landed  for  transporta- 
tion to  Jerusalem  (II.  Chron.  ii.  16;  Ezra  iii.  7), 
and  the  port  at  which  Jonah  took  passage  for 
Tarshish  (Jonah  i.  3).  It  was  the  home  of 
Dorcas  (Acts  ix.  36-42),  and  at  the  house  of 
Simon  the  tanner  Peter  received  the  vision  which 


he  interpreted  to  mean  that  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Jews  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  Christian  Church 
(Acts  x.  1-23).  Joppa  was  a  point  of  importance 
and  suffered  much  in  the  Maccabean  and  Roman 
wars.  It  was  made  a  bishop's  see  under  Constan- 
tine,  and  attained  great  prosperity  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  when  it  became  one  of  the  landing- 
places  of  the  warriors  of  Christendom.  It  was 
stormed  by  the  French  in  1799,  and  a  shameful 
massacre  of  Turkish  prisoners  was  then  perpe- 
trated.   See  Jaffa. 

JORDAENS,  yorMilns,  Jacob  (1593-1678).  A 
Flemish  historical,  genre,  and  portrait  painter, 
one  of  the  chief  masters  of  the  school.  He  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  May  19,  1593,  the  son  of  a 
cloth-merchant.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Adam  van 
JSToort,  the  master  of  Rubens,  and  remained  with 
that  master  when  his  other  pupils  left  him, 
finally  marrying  his  daughter.  In  1615  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Guild  of  Saint  Luke  as  a  painter 
in  water-colors,  though  most  of  his  work  was  in 
oils.  He  Avas  unable  to  travel  in  Italy,  as  did 
most  Flemish  painters  of  his  day;  but  this  had 
the  advantage  of  making  him  more  essentially 
Flemish.  He  was  influenced  by  Rubens,  and 
associated  with  him  in  work,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  he  was  his  pupil.  Rubens 
gave  him  a  commission  for  a  series  of  cartoons 
for  tapestry,  which  he  had  received  from  the  King 
of  Spain.  Jordaens  also  painted  "Vertumnus 
and  Pomona"  for  this  monarch,  as  well  as  a  pic- 
ture for  Charles  I.  of  England  (1640),  and  a 
passion  suite  for  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden 
(1665).  In  1652  he  decorated  the  palace  of  the 
widow  of  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  Stadtholder 
of  Holland,  near  Scheveningen.  These  mural 
paintings  are  his  best  works.  The  principal 
one  represents  the  "Triumph  of  the  Stadtholder," 
who  is  seated  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by 
lour  white  horses.  It  is  imposing  in  effect  and 
masterly  in  treatment.  Jordaens  had  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  who  assisted  him  in  his  work, 
and  on  the  death  of  Rubens  he  was  considered 
the  chief  painter  of  his  time.  He  had  a  fine 
house  at  Antwerp,  filled  with  works  of  art.  Not- 
withstanding his  numerous  commissions  for  the 
Catholic  clergy,  he  was  an  ardent  Calvinist,  and 
suffered  no  little  persecution  for  his  faith.  He 
died  in  Antwerp,  October  18,  1678. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Flemish  School,  its 
exaggerated  treatment  of  form  and  crude  humor, 
are  more  evident  in  Jordaens  than  in  any  other 
painter.  Like  Rubens,  he  painted  in  full  light  red 
healthy  faces,  and  figures  inclined  to  corpulency. 
His  color  was  even  warmer  and  more  harmonious 
than  that  of  his  great  contemporary,  and  his  pic- 
tures possess  a  peculiar  and  effective  golden 
glow.  His  excessive  realism,  however,  often 
descends  into  coarseness.  He  was  a  most  prolific 
painter,  his  works  abounding  in  all  the  principal 
European  galleries. 

Among  his  chief  religious  and  mythological 
paintings  are  "Christ  Chasing  the  Money  Tenders 
from  the  Temple"  and  the  "Four  Evangelists"  in 
the  Louvre;  the  "Entombment  of  Christ,"  the 
"Last  Supper,"  "Commerce  and  Industry  Protect- 
ing the  Arts,"  "Pegasus,"  the  "Divine  Law  Pro- 
tecting Human  Law,"  in  the  IMuseum  of  Antwerp ; 
the  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Apollonia,"  "Saint 
Charles  Borromeus  Praying  for  the  Pest-Stricken 
at  Milan,"  and  "Saint  James,"  in  the  Church  of 
the  Augustinians,  Antw^erp.  Others  are  in  the 
Museum  of  Brussels,  The  Hague,  Brunswick,  Ca3- 
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sell,  and  Madrid.  In  the  iJallery  of  Dresden  there 
are  a  "Presentation  in  the  Temple"  and  "Diogenes 
Seeking  an  Honest  Man;"  at  Vienna,  "Jupiler 
and  Mercury,"  with  "Philemon  and  IJaucis,"  one 
of  his  best  mythological  pictures.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  in  New  York  possesses  three  ex- 
amples, the  best  of  which  is  a  "Holy  Family." 

His  genre  pieces  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
the  first  being  representations  of  the  Flemish 
proverb,  "As  the  Old  have  sung,  so  twitter  the 
Young" — assemblages  of  bons  vivants  eating  and 
making  merry,  of  which  tliere  are  examples  in  the 
Louvre  and  principal  German  galleries;  the 
second  class,  entitled  the  "Beanfeast,"  is  a  rep- 
resentation abounding  in  coarse  humor,  the  best 
of  which  is  in  the  Vienna  Gallery.  Among  his 
portraits  are  the  powerful  likeness  of  Admiral 
Ruyter  in  the  Louvre,  of  himself  in  the  UfSzi, 
and  of  a  girl  at  Cobham  Hall.  Consult  Genard, 
Xotice  aur  Jacob  Jordaens  (Ghent,  1852). 

JOR'DAN  (Heb.  Yarden;  probably  connected 
with  Syr.  yarda,  lake,  Ar.  tcird,  watering-place.) 
The  principal  river  of  Palestine,  called  Esh-She- 
riah  or  Esh-Sheriah  el-Kebir  by  the  Arabs.  It 
Hows  in  a  southerly  direction,  and,  starting  from 
the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  passes 
through  the  small  lake  Huleh  (the  biblical  waters 
of  Merom,  q.v.)  and  the  I^ke  of  Tiberias  or  of 
Genneserat  (Sea  of  Galilee),  and  enters  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  main  sources 
of  the  Jordan  are  three  in  number;  the  largest, 
Xahr  Leddan,  issues  from  the  mound  called  Tell 
el-Kadi  ('hill  of  the  judge')  near  ancient  Dan; 
the  second,  the  Xahr  Banias,  springs  from  crev- 
ices between  and  from  under  rocks  that  choke  the 
mouth  of  a  cave  near  Banias  (the  ancient  Paneas, 
Caesarea  Philippi,  q.v.)  ;  and  the  third,  smallest 
and  most  remote,  the  Xahr  Hasbani,  rises  near 
Mount  Hermon.  Uniting  their  waters  above  Lake 
Huleh,  these  streams  give  rise  to  the  Jordan. 
Above  Lake  Huleh  the  river  is  30  to  100  feet  in 
width,  just  below  the  lake  about  60  feet,  and  in 
the  valley  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Dead  Sea  from  90  to  250  feet,  and  is  540  feet 
wide  at  its  mouth.  In  the  flood  season  it  reaches 
a  breadth  of  even  two  miles.  At  ordinary  times 
it  is  fordable  in  a  great  many  places — in  some 
places  even  when  the  river  is  in  flood.  Its  usual 
depth  between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead 
S«i  is  2  to  3  feet;  just  below  Lake  Huleh  it  is 
about  15  feet  deep;  the  depth  of  course  increases 
in  the  flood  season.  The  river  is  not  navigable.  In 
the  flood  season  dangerous  rapids  are  foimd.  In 
its  course  the  river  makes  a  steep  descent.  Lake 
Huleh  is  about  7  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  while  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is 
about  680  feet,  and  the  Dead  Sea  about  1300  feet 
below  that  level;  so  that  between  Huleh  and  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  the  river  falls  about  69  feet  to 
the  mile,  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Dead  Sea  about  9  feet  to  the  mile.  It  has  four 
main  affluents;  the  Sheriat  el-Menadireh  (Hiero- 
max.  Yarmuk)  and  Zerka  (Jabbok)  on  the  east; 
the  .Talud  and  Faria  on  the  west.  A  little  below 
Huleh  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  the  'Jisr 
Benat  Y^akob,'  over  which  the  road  from  Damas- 
cus to  Galilee  passes,  and  a  few  miles  below  the 
l^ke  of  Tiberias  is  another  bridge,  the  Jisr  ]Mu- 
jamia.  Below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  presents  a  most  remarkable  forma- 
tion. Within  a  larger  valley  called  the  Ghor  is  a 
Kmaller  valley  called  the  Zor.  and  through  this 
the  Jordan  flows.     The  precipitous  ridges  which 


inclose  tlie  valley  rise  in  some  places  to  the 
height  of  3000  or  4000  feet.  The  width  of  the 
Ghor  is  from  somewhat  over  a  mile  to  sixteen 
miles,  of  the  Zur  from  one-half  a  mile  to  two 
miles.  The  river  runs  through  the  Zor  in  such 
a  tortuous  course  that  its  total  length  is  more 
than  200  miles,  although  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line  is  but  65  miles.  Xear  the  Dead  Sea 
vegetation  does  not  exist;  but  the  valley  above 
is  covered  with  grass  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
tamarisks,  acacias,  oleanders,  etc.,  abound. 
Cereals  are  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory traversed  by  the  river,  especially  barley. 
The  Jordan  was  first  thoroughly  explored  by 
Molyneux  and  Lynch,  by  the  former  in  1847  in 
the  dry  season,  by  the  latter  in  1848,  when  the 
rivcT  was  in  flood.  The  climate  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  owing  to  the  depression,  is  tropical,  and 
it  has  been  well  described  as  'a  tropical  oasis 
sunk  in  the  temperate  zone.'  The  name  'Jordan' 
was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  suggesting  the 
'swiftly  flowing*  stream  ( from  yarad,  to  descend) , 
and  hence  is  always  used  in  Hebrew  with  the 
article.  Consult:  Molyneux,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xviiL 
(1848)  ;'  Lj-nch,  yarrative  of  the  United  States 
Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea  (Philadelphia,  1849)  ;  Official  Report  (Wash- 
ington, 1852)  ;  Survey  of  Western  Palestine 
(London,  1889)  ;  MacGregor,  Rob  Roy  on  the 
Jordan  (Xew  Y'ork,  1870)  ;  George  Adam  Smith, 
Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  (Lon- 
don, 1897)  ;  and  the  travels  in  Palestine  of  Rob- 
inson, Porter,  Tristram,  and  others. 

JORDAN.  A  small  stream  or  river  of  Utah, 
connecting  L'tah  Lake  with  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
(ilap:  Utah,  B  1).  It  is  about  forty  miles  long 
and  used  extensively  for  irrigation. 

JORDAN,  zh5r'das',  Camiixe  (1771-1821). 
A  French  politician,  bom  at  Lyons.  He  became 
interested  in  public  affairs  at  a  very  early  age 
and  developed  into  an  active  opponent  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  published,  in  1792,  a 
satire  on  the  Constitutional  Church  cleverly  en- 
titled Histoire  de  la  conversion  d'une  dame 
parisienne.  Proscribed  by  the  Directory  for  his 
participation  in  the  insurrection  of  Lyons,  he 
f.ed  to  Switzerland  and  London.  Returning  to 
Lyons  in  1796,  he  was  chosen  in  1797  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  where  he  advocated  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  gaining  the  nick- 
tiame  of  Jordan  les  Cloches  (Church -bell  Jor- 
dan). After  the  Revolution  of  the  18th  Frueti- 
dor  he  went  to  (Jermany.  In  1880  he  was  recalled, 
and  opposed  the  measures  of  Bonaparte,  exposing 
the  frauds  in  the  election  of  1802  in  a  pamphlet, 
Frat  sens  du  vote  national  sur  le  constilat  d 
vie.  He  lived  in  retirement,  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, until  the  accession  of  Ix)uis  XVTII.  He  was 
elected  in  1816  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
sided  with  the  opposition. 

JORDAN,  COXR.U)  X\  (1830-1903).  An 
American  banker,  born  in  Xew  Y'ork  City.  He 
learned  the  printing  trade  (1843).  became  a 
compositor,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  to  the 
.^taff  of  a  Xew  Y'ork  bank.  From  1864  to  1880 
he  was  cashier  of  another  banking  establish- 
ment there,  and  in  1880-84  was  treasurer  of  the 
Xew  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany. In  1885  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  from  which  post  he  resigned 
in  1887,  upon  the  resignation  of  Daniel  Manning 
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from  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  he  introduced  a  new  sys- 
tem of  public  reports  by  means  of  which  the 
precise  condition  of  the  Treasury  was  made 
readily  ascertainable.  He  was  again  active  in 
banking,  as  vice-president  of  a  New  York  bank- 
ing house,  in  1887,  and  subsequently  its  presi- 
dent. From  1893  until  his  death  he  was  As- 
sistant Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  New 
York  City,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered  effi- 
cient service  during  the  financial  difficulties  of 
1893-95. 

JORDAN,  David  Starb  (1851—).  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  born  at  Gainesville,  New  York.  He 
entered  Cornell  University  at  its  opening  session 
in  1868,  and  having  previously  privately  pursued 
studies  in  botany,  was  appointed,  in  1870,  an 
instructor  in  that  science  in  the  new  institution, 
After  taking  the  degree  of  M.S.  in  1872,  he  was 
for  one  year  professor  of  botany  and  biology  in 
Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  an  assistant  to  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  and  began  under  the  direction 
of  Agassiz  the  study  of  fishes,  which  has  made 
him  one  of  the  foremost  ichthyologists  in  the 
world.  From  1875  to  1879  he  was  professor  of 
biology  at  Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
and  in  the  latter  year  Avas  elected  to  the  chair  of 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Indiana  at  Bloom- 
ington,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1885. 
His  summers  were  spent  in  investigations  and 
researches  for  the  Fish  Commission,  with  which 
his  connection  continued  up  to  1891.  In  1879-81 
he  was  a  special  agent  for  the  United  States 
Census,  and  in  that  capacity  made  a  report  of 
great  value  on  the  marine  industries  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  In'  1891,  on  the  founding  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  he  became  its  first 
president,  and  under  his  able  supervision  the  in- 
stitution was  successfully  organized.  In  1897  he 
was  a  special  United  States  Commissioner  to  in- 
vestigate the  fur-seal  fisheries  in  Alaska.  In 
addition,  to  valuable  papers  in  the  proceedings 
of  various  scientific  societies,  and  in  the  reports 
of  the  United  Sta,t«s  Fish  Commission  and  the 
Census  Bureau,  he  has  published  a  number  of 
books,  including  A  Manual  of  Vertebrate  Animals 
of  the  Northern  United  States  (1876);  Science 
Sketches  ( 1 887 )  ;  Fishes  of  North  and  Middle 
America  (4  vols.,  1896-99)  ;  Matka  and  Kotik 
(1897)  ;  Footnotes  to  Evolution  (1898)  ;  Care  and 
Culture  of  Men  (1898)  ;  The  Innumerable  Com,- 
pany  (1898)  ;  Imperial  Democracy  (1899)  ;  The 
Book  of  Knight  and  Barbara  (1898);  and  The 
Food  and  Game  Fishes  of  North  America  (1902). 

JORDAN,  Dorothy,  or  Dorothea  (1762- 
1816).  An  Irish  actress.  She  was  born  at  Water- 
ford,  Ireland,  and  Avas  the  daughter  of  Grace 
Phillips,  an  actress,  whose  husband  was  a  re- 
puted Captain  Bland.  Dorothy  made  her  debut 
in  Crow  Street  Theatre,  Dublin,  in  1777,  as 
Phoebe  in  As  You  TAke  It,  and  after  various  vicis- 
situdes as  an  English  provincial  actress  and  the 
adoption  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Dora  Jordan,  she 
appeared  in  1785  at  Drury  Lane,  London,  in  the 
character  of  Peggy  in  The  Country  Girl.  She 
speedily  won  great  popularity,  exhibiting  decided 
talent  in  comedy  and  musical  farce.  Lady  Teazle, 
Rosalind,  and  Viola  were  her  chief  successes, 
and  her  acting  was  extravagantly  praised,  among 
others  by  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Byron,  and 
Campbell.      As   Mrs.    Ford,    she   was    for    some 


years  the  mistress  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Richard 
Ford,  by  whom  she  had  four  children.  In  1790 
her  beauty  captivated  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
afterwards  William  IV.,  and  her  intimacy  with 
him  lasted  until  1811,  when  it  was  terminated 
by  the  Duke,  an  ample  i)rovision  being  made  for 
her  and  the  ten  children  she  had  borne  him. 
The  eldest  of  these  children,  George  Augustus 
Frederick  Fitzclarence,  was  created  Earl  of 
Munster  in  1830,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters 
were  also  ennobled.  In  1814  Mrs.  Jordan  retired 
to  France,  and  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken 
heart  at  Saint  Cloud,  July  3,  1816,  but  there  is 
a  suspicion  that  she  lived  for  seven  years  after- 
wards in  England  under  an  assumed  name.  A 
statue  of  her,  by  Chantry,  was  erected  by  Will- 
iam IV.  after  his  accession.  Consult  Boaden, 
The  Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan  (London,  2  vols.,  1831). 

JORDAN,  yor'dan,  Henri  (1833-86).  A  Ger- 
man archaeologist,  born  at  Berlin  and  educated  at 
Bonn  and  at  Berlin,  where  he  became  instructor. 
From  1867  to  1886  he  was  professor  at  Konigs- 
berg  and  made  many  journeys  to  Italy.  His 
especial  study  was  Roman  religion  and  topog- 
raphy. Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned :  the 
excellent  editions,  Catonis  prceter  Librum  de  Re 
Rustica  Quxe  Extant  (1860)  ;  and  Sallusti  Cati- 
Una,  Jugurtha,  Historiarum  Reliquice  (last  ed. 
1876)  ;  Topographic  der  Stadt  Rom,  im  Altertum 
(1871-85);  Forma  Urbis  Romce  (1874); 
Kritische  Beitruge  sur  Geschichte  der  lateini- 
schen  Sprache  (1879);  Der  Tempel  der  Vesta 
und  das  Haus  der  Vestalinnen  ( 1886)  ;  and  the 
third  edition  of  Preller,  Romische  Mythologie 
(1881-83). 

JOR'DAN,  John  Woolp  ( 1840— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can antiquary,  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  edu- 
cated at  Nazareth  Hall.  He  became  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  in 
1864,  and  its  assistant  librarian  in  1885;  and 
in  1888  accepted  the  post  of  editor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine  of  History  and  Biography. 
His  works,  dealing  with  the  early  history  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Moravian  Church,  in- 
clude: Proposition  to  Make  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the 
Seat  of  Government  in  1780  (1878)  ;  Occupation 
of  Neio  York  by  the  British  (1889);  Military 
Hospitals  at  Bethlehem  and  Lititz  (1896); 
Franklin  as  a  Genealogist  (1899);  The  State 
House  in  Philadelphia  in  177  ^f  (1900);  and 
Moravian  Immigration  to  Pennsylvania  173.^-67 
(1896). 

JORDAN,  Jules  (1850—).  An  American 
musician,  bom  in  Willimantic,  Conn.  He  studied 
singing  with  William  Shakespeare  in  London, 
and  Sbriglia  in  Paris.  L'pon  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  became  choirmaster  of  Grace  Church, 
Providence;  and,  upon  its  foundation,  in  1880. 
conductor  of  the  Arion  Club.  As  a  tenor  soloist, 
conductor,  or  teacher,  he  was  equally  successful. 
Tie  created  the  role  of  Faust  in  Berlioz's  Damna- 
tion de  Faust  at  its  initial  American  performance 
in  1880.  His  compositions  include  some  excellent 
and  popular  songs;  the  cantata,  The  Night  Ser- 
vice, for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  the  ballad 
"Barbara  Frietchie,"  etc. 

JORDAN,  zhor'daN',  Marie  Ennemond  Ca- 
MILLE  (1838—).  A  French  mathematician,  born 
at  Lyons.  He  entered  the  Paris  School  of  Mines 
in  1857,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
sciences  in  1800,  his  theses  being:  (1)  Sur  le 
nombre  des  valeurs  des  fonctions;    (2)    Sur  les 
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pModes  dea  fonctions  inveracn  des  integrates  des 
difftTentielka  algehriquts  (18G0).  Tiie  uext  year 
he  wai^i  made  engineer  of  mines,  und  iu  1885  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  chief  engineer.  From 
1872  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of 
mathematics.  In  187U  he  was  made  professor  of 
analysis  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  in  1883  he 
succeetled  Liouville  in  the  chair  of  mathematics 
at  the  College  de  France.  In  1881  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
place  of  ilichel  Chasles.  Jordan  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  French  mathematicians,  and  has 
gained  a  wide  reputation  on  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  geometrj-  and  analysis.  He  has  ap- 
plied himself  especially  to  the  theory  of  sub- 
stitutions, and  has  made  important  applications 
of  this  theorj-  to  algebraic  and  linear  differential 
equations.  He  is  recognized  in  France  as  one  of 
the  greatest  teachers  of  the  n-dimensional  geom- 
etry. The  results  of  his  investigations  have  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  memoirs  to  the  number  of 
more  than  a  hundred,  published  chiefly  in  the 
Journal  fur  ilathematik ;  Annali  di  Mat'ematica; 
Lioucille's  Journal;  ilathematische  Annalen; 
Comptcs  Rcndus;  and  the  Journal  de  VEcole 
Polytechnique.  Besides  these  contributions  he 
has  published  two  works:  Thcorie  des  substitu- 
iions  et  des  equations  algebriques  (1870)  ;  Cours 
d'analyse  de  VEcole  Polytechnique  (3  vols.,  1882- 
87;  2ded.  1893-95). 

JOBDAN,  yor'dan,  Rudolf  (1810-87).  A 
German  genre  painter,  bom  in  Berlin,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Wach.  He  then  studied  from 
nature  in  the  island  of  Riigen,  and  having  won 
success  with  his  first  picture,  "Interior  of  Pilot's 
Home"  (1831,  now  owned  by  the  German  Em- 
peror), went  to  Diisseldorf  in  1833  to  continue 
his  studies  at  the  Academy  under  Schadow  and 
Karl  Sohn,  and  made  his  mark  with  "An  Offer 
of  Marriage  in  Heligoland"  ( 1834,  Xational  Gal- 
lery, Berlin ) .  Frequent  journeys  to  the  coasts  of 
Holland.  Belgium,  and  France  furnished  him 
with  the  subjects  for  the  clever  delineations  from 
the  life  of  fishermen  and  sailors,  to  which  there- 
after he  devoted  his  brush  almost  exclusively, 
depicting  it  with  poetic  conception  and  equal  skill 
en  its  humorous  and  serious  sides.  Out  of  the 
great  number  of  these  characteristic  scenes,  sev- 
eral of  which  became  widely  kno^vn  through  re- 
productions, may  be  mentioned:  '"Tletum  of  the 
Pilots"  (18.36):  "Boat-Hawsing  in  Xormandv" 
(1843)  ;  "The  Pilot's  Death"  (1856)  ;  "Old  Men's 
Home  on  the  Coast  of  Holland"  (1864):  and 
"The  Widow's  Comfort"  (1866),  all  in  the  Xa- 
tional Gallery,  Berlin;  "Shipwreck  on  the  Coast 
of  Normandy"  (1848,  Dresden  Gallery).  "Soup 
for  the  Sick,"  and  "The  First  Child"  (1862).  Diis- 
seldorf Gallerr :  "First  Visit  After  the  Wedding" 
(1861),  and  "Soup-Day  at  a  French  Convent" 
(1868).  Leipzig  Museum.  His  pictures  of  popu- 
lar life  in  Italy,  which  he  visited  in  1877-78,  are 
less  satisfactory.  He  did  excellent  work  in  water- 
colors  and  was  also  favorably  known  as  an  illus- 
trator and  etcher.  He  was  professor  at  the  Diis- 
seldorf Academy,  and  received  the  great  gold 
medal  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition  in  1886. 

JORTJAN,  Thomas  (1819-95).  An  American 
soldier  and  journalist,  born  in  the  Luray  Vallev 
in  Virginia.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840 
in  the  same  class  with  Sherman  and  Thomas: 
ser^-ed  in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars:  and 
in  1861  resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate  army. 
He  commanded  the  forces  at  the  first  battle  of 
Vol.  X.— 32. 


Bull  Run  until  the  arrival  of  Beauregard,  whose 
chief  of  staff  be  became.  After  Shiloh  be  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
after  service  with  Bragg  returned  to  Beaure- 
gard's staff,  and  was  active  in  tlie  defense  of 
Charleston.  In  1869  he  joined  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tionists, was  made  their  chief  commander,  and 
won  the  battle  of  Guaimaro,  but  resigned  80<mi 
afterwards.  He  edited  the  Memphis  Appeal  (1866 
to  1869),  and  wrote,  with  J.  B.  Pryor,  The  Cam- 
paigns of  Lieutenant-General  Forrest  (1868). 
Upon  his  return  to  New  York  he  became  editor  of 
the  Financial  and  Mining  Record.  He  wrote  a 
valuable  criticism  of  the  Confederate  war  policy 
for  Harper's  Magazine   (1865). 

JORDAN,  yfir'dAn,  WiJLUELM  (1819-1903).  A 
German  poet.  He  was  bom  at  Insterburg,  East 
Prussia;  studied  from  1838  to  1842  at  Konigs- 
berg ;  became  an  exponent  of  liberalism  and  of  the 
Yoimg  Hegelian  philosophy  and  published  two 
books  of  poems,  Irdische  P'hantasien  (1842)  and 
Schaum  (1846).  Banished  from  Saxony  by  rea- 
son of  his  radical  tendencies  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion, he  went  to  Berlin,  and  in  1848  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Xational  As-sembly  at  Frank- 
fort. He  was  subsequently  secretary'  of  the  naval 
board  in  the  short-lived  Imperial  Ministry 
(1848),  and  held  other  offices.  His  best-known 
works  are  his  two  epics — Demiurgos  (1852-54), 
deeply  metaphysical  and  rather  an  exposition  of 
the  Young  Hegelian  philosophic  system  than  a 
tme  epic,  and  Mbelunge  (1868-74),  in  which  he 
sought  to  revive  both  the  matter  and  manner  of 
ancient  Germanic  poetry.  As  a  wandering  rhap- 
sodist  Jordan  recited  this  epic  with  great  success 
in  Europe  and  America.  He  wrote  some  other 
volumes — criticism,  poetry,  and  prose  fiction. 
Consult  Schiffner,  Wilhel'm  Jordan  (Frankfort, 
1889). 

JORDANES,  jor-dji'nez.  A  historian  of  the 
sixth  century,  formerly  erroneously  called  Jor- 
nandes.  He  was  probably  an  Alan  and  a  na- 
tive of  Lower  [Nloesia.  In  his  early  years  he 
was  secretary  to  one  of  the  rulers  of 'the  Alans; 
later  he  became  a  monk,  and  possibly  a  bishop. 
The  work  by  which  he  has  become  famous  is  his 
De  Rebus  Geticis.  usually  called  Getica,  written 
about  the  year  552,  while  he  was  living  in  or 
near  Ravenna.  This  is  very  little  more  than  a 
condensation  of  the  Gothic  History  of  Cassiodorus 
(q.y.) .  But  as  the  latter  has  been  lost,  the  Getica 
of  Jordanes  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  early 
history  of  the  Goths.  ^Moreover,  his  work  has 
preserved  many  German  legends  and  is  also  of 
some  importance  for  philologists.  The  second 
work  which  he  wrote,  a  summary  of  Roman  his- 
tory, named  De  Summa  Temporum  vel  Origine 
Actibusque  Gentis  Romanorum,  usually  called 
Romano,  is  of  little  value.  Of  the  numerous  edi- 
tions of  both  works  the  best  is  by  Mommsen,  in 
the  Monumenta  Germanicp  Historica.  Auctores  An- 
tiquissimi,  vol.  v.  (Berlin,  1882).  Consult: 
^lommsen's  introduction  :  Hodgkin's  discussion  in 
vol.  i.  of  his  Italy  and  Her  Invaders  (Oxford, 
1880)  ;  Potthast.  Bibliotheca  Historica  Medii 
.TJri  Cli  ed..  Berlin,  1896). 

JORDA'NTTS,  XEiroR.\Rirs.  also  called  Jobda- 
XI  s  DE  Saxoxia  (?-1236).  A  mathematician 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  bom  at  Borgentreich, 
Diocese  of  Paderbom.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
where  he  gained  a  great  reputation,  and  in  1220 
was  elected  to  siH?ceed  Saint  Dominic.    With  the 
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exception  of  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Jordanus  is  the 
only  learned  man  of  the  Latin  West  in  the  Middle 
Ages  who  deserved  the  name  of  mathematician, 
and  his  immediate  inlluence  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  his  Italian  contemporary.  His  mathe- 
matical writings  served  as  a  basis  for  teaching 
in  the  various  universities  of  the  JNliddle  Ages 
and  Renaissance.  The  most  important  of  his 
published  writings  are:  Arithnietica  Demonstrata 
(1496);  Algorithmus  Demonstratus  (1534);  De 
Ponderibus  (1533)  ;  Jordani  Opusculum  de  Pon- 
derositate  (1565)  ;  De  l^umeris  Datis  (published 
by  Treutlein  in  the  Abhandlungen  zur  (jeschichte 
der  Mathematik,  1879)  ;  Jordani  Nemorarii  Geo- 
metria  vel  de  Triangulis  Libri  IV,  (1887). 

JORG,  yerK,  Johann  Christian  Gottfried 
(1779-1856).  A  German  physician,  born  at  Pro- 
del,  and  educated  at  Leipzig,  where  in  1810  he 
was  made  professor  of  midwifery.  He  did  much 
to  improve  this  branch  of  medicine,  especially  by 
the  invention  of  mechanical  aids  and  by  a  new 
system  of  Csesarean  section,  gastro-elytrotomy.  In 
general  he  sought  milder  methods,  both  in  ob- 
stetrics and  orthopedy.  Jorg  wrote:  Handbuch 
der  Krankheiten  des  Weibes  (3d  ed.  1831); 
Handbuch  der  Geburtshilfe  (3d  ed.  1833)  ;  Hand- 
buch zum  Erkennen  und  Heilen  der  Kinderkrank- 
heiten  (2d  ed.  1836)  ;  and  Lehrbuch  der  Hebamr 
menkunst  (5th  ed.  1855). 

JORGt,  Joseph  Edmund  (1819-1901).  A  Ba- 
varian Ultramontane  politician.  He  was  born  at 
Immenstadt;  studied  law,  history,  and  theology 
at  Munich ;  entered  the  Bureau  of  Archives  in 
1847 ;  became  in  1852  editor  of  the  Historisch- 
politische  Blutter,  and  in  1865  a  member  of 
the  Second  Bavarian  Chamber.  He  published: 
Deutschland  in  der  Revolutionsperiode  1522-26 
(1850);  Geschichfe  des  Protestantismus  in 
seiner  neuesten  Entwickelung  ( 1857 )  ;  Geschichte 
der  socialpolitische  Parieien  in  Deutschland 
(1867). 

JORGENSEN,  yor^gen-sen,  Jorgen  (1779- 
1830).  A  Danish  adventurer.  In  1809  he  aiida- 
ciously  seized  upon  the  government  of  Iceland, 
looted  the  treasury,  and  with  an  'army  of  eight 
men'  ruled  the  island  for  six  weeks,  until  driven 
out  by  the  captain  of  an  English  sloop.  He  went 
to  England,  was  tried  and  found  guilty  on  a 
charge  of  robbery,  and  was  sent  to  Botany  Bay, 
where  he  died. 

JORIS,  yo'ris,  or  JORISZOON,  yo'ris-zon, 
David  (c. 1501-56).  An  Anabaptist  leader,  born 
either  at  Ghent  or  Bruges.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
a  glass-painter,  and  soon  displayed  great  aptitude 
in  the  work.  To  perfect  himself  in  the  art,  he 
visited  Belgium,  France,  and  England.  Returning 
to  Holland,  he  settled  at  Delft,  practicing  his 
trade  (1524)  ;  but  in  1528  he  began  to  display 
unusual  religious  zeal  against  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, and,  while  a  procession  on  Ascension 
Day  was  passing  in  Delft,  he  stopped  the 
priests,  accused  them  of  deceiving  the  people  by 
false  teachings,  and  reproached  them  for  wor- 
shiping images  and  pictures.  He  was  arrested 
and  banished  for  three  years.  Abandoning  the 
common  principles  of  the  Reformation,  he  became 
an  adherent  of  Anabaptist  views.  At  first  he  did 
not  identify  himself  with  the  sect,  on  account  of 
their  disorderly  conduct  and  their  doctrine  of 
using  the  sword  to  establish  their  authority;  biit 
in  1534  he  fully  joined  them  by  rebaptism.  He 
was  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  Delft  by  Dammas, 


Ubbo,  and  others.  His  influence  was  very  great 
and  his  followers  numerous.  The  Anabaptist 
leaders,  jealous  of  his  success,  openly  disavowed 
him.  13ut  at  the  convocation  of  Anabaptists  in 
1536  Joris  fearlessly  declared  himself  a  divinely 
appointed  leader,  and  soon  afterwards  issued  a 
pamphlet  calling  all  parties  to  a  peaceful  union. 
Tlie  leaders  were  still  more  provoked,  and  most  of 
the  Anabaptists  forsook  him.  Those  who  adhered 
to  him  took  the  name  of  Jorists  or  Davidists.  He 
professed  to  have  visions  and  revelations,  and  in- 
terpreted the  persecutions  to  which  his' followers 
were  subjected  as  proofs  of  the  divine  favor.  At 
Delft,  Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Leyden, 
and  other  cities,  many  suffered  death  for  their 
adherence  to  him.  His  own  mother  died  on  the 
scaffold,  a  martyr  to  the  doctrines  which  her  son 
was  propagating  (February,  1538).  He  kept  up 
his  wandering  life  till  1544,  when,  the  voluntary 
gifts  of  his  followers  rendering  him  independent, 
he  altered  his  life  completely.  In  Basel  in 
August  of  that  year  appeared  a  man  by  the  name 
of  John  of  Bruges.  He  was  wealthy,  a  communi- 
cant in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  had  come  there 
with  his  family.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for 
his  wealth  and  his  virtues,  and  died  peace- 
fully, August  25,  1556.  This  was  David  Joris. 
For  three  years  his  secret  was  kept.  Then  his  son- 
in-law,  Nicholas  Blesdyk,  a  reformed  preacher, 
but  an  avaricious  and  unprincipled  man,  who  had 
been  his  disciple,  revealed  the  identity  of  John 
of  Bruges  with  David  Joris.  The  clergy  and  uni- 
versity declared  his  opinions  heretical,  and  his 
body  Avas  dug  up  and  burned.  The  sect,  which 
Joris  had  secretly  communicated  with  while 
living  in  Basel,  survived  his  death  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  circulated  his  writings.  Joris  was  a 
thorough  mystic,  and  believed  that  he  had  divine 
visions.  He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  held  strange  views  concerning  Christ.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  was  to  establish  internally  and  ex- 
ternally the  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ,  which 
before  was  the  kingdom  of  Christ  only  internally. 
He  denied  the  doctrine  of  future  judgment  and 
the  existence  of  angels.  He  held  that  the  body 
only  was  defiled  by  sin.  Of  his  250  books  and 
1000  letters,  the  most  important  is  the  Book  of 
Miracles,  under  the  title  of  Wonderboeck.  In  it 
he  adopts  the  idea  of  Joachim  of  Floris  (q.v.), 
of  three  dispensations.  For  a  complete  account 
of  his  life  and  works,  consult  Nippold's  articles 
in  Zeifschrift  fur  Theologie,  1863,  1864,  1868;  for 
a  bibliography  of  his  writings,  Van  der  Linde 
(The  Hague,  1867) .    See  Davidists. 

JORIS,  yo'rez,  Pio  (1843—).  An  Italian 
genre  and  landscape  painter,  born  in  Rome,  where 
he  studied  at  Saint  Luke's  Academy  from  1856 
to  1864,  and  under  Fortuny.  but  owed  his  develop- 
ment more  especially  to  the  influence  of  that  mas- 
ter. He  traveled  extensively  in  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  Spain,  and  depicts  life  and  nature 
with  equal  felicity  of  conception  and  coloristic 
splendor.  Notable  specimens  of  his  art  are:  "Sun- 
day Morning  Before  the  Porta  del  Popolo  in  Rome" 
(gold  medal,  Munich,  1869)  ;  "Baptism  in  Ischia" 
(1878)  ;  "Flight  of  Pope  Eugene  IV."  (1833,  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Rome)  ;  and  "Church  Festival  in 
St.  Peter's,  Rome"  ( 1901 ) .  He  became  prominent 
also  as  an  artist  in  water-colors ;  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Societil  d'Acquarellisti  in  Rome,  and 
honorary  member  of  the  Societg  Beige  des  Aqua- 
rellistes.  Several  orders  and  other  marks  of  dis- 
tinction were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  between 
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1S7S  and  1881  his  worLi  were  awarded  no  fewer 
than  twelve  medals. 

JORISTS.    isee  Davidists. 

JOB'KINS.  In  Dickens's  David  Copperfield, 
the  soft-hearted  partner  of  Mr.  Sjienlow.  The 
latter,  in  his  intercourse  with  clients,  paints  Jer- 
kins as  a  rigid  taskmaster,  and  so  throws  the 
responsibility  for  the  finn's  acts  on  him. 

JOBTIN,  JOHX  (1G98-1770).  A  Church  of 
England  prelate.  He  was  bom  in  London,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1698.  Uis  father  was  a  French  Protestant 
of  Brittany,  having  come  to  England  on  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Xantes.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated at  Charterhouse  and  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  taking  his  first  degree  in  1719,  soon 
became  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  graduated  as 
M.A.  in  1722.  While  at  Cambridge  he  published 
a  small  volume  of  Latin  poems,  entitled  Lusus 
Poetici,  regarded  as  worthy  of  a  high  place  among 
modern  Latin  verses.  He  was  presented  with  a 
living  in  Cambridgeshire  (1727),  but  removed 
to  London,  where  he  became  an  admired  preacher. 
He  was  rector  of  Eastwell  in  Kent  (1737),  and 
Saint  Dunstan's-in-the-East  ( 1751 )  ;  became  in 
1726  the  domestic  chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, rector  of  Kensington,  London,  and  a  pre- 
bend in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul's  (1762).  In 
1764  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  London.  He 
died  September  5,  1770.  His  most  important 
works  were:  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History 
(1751-54;  new  edition  by  Trollope,  1846);  Life 
of  Erasmus  (1758-60;  new  edition  1808)  ;  Tracts, 
Philological,  Critical,  and  Miscellaneous  (1790). 
He  wrote  also  criticisms  on  Spenser,  Milton,  Til- 
lotson.  Cardinal  Pole.  Seneca,  and  others.  Con- 
sult his  Life,  by  Trollope   (London,  1846). 

JOBUXiXiO,  Hfi-roo'lyd.  A  volcanic  mountain 
in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  Mexico,  situated  70 
miles  southwest  of  INIorelia,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
having  risen  from  the  surrounding  plain  as  a 
result  of  the  earthquake  of  September  29,  1759. 
Besides  Jorullo,  there  sprang  up  five  other  vol- 
canic cones  and  a  large  number  of  small  cones, 
which  were  still  active  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  Humboldt  in  1803.  The  surrounding  region 
is  covered  with  lava-fields  and  scattered  volcanic 
rocks,  showing  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  near  the  cone  are  a  number  of  hot 
springs.  The  height  of  Jorullo  above  the  sea  is 
4265  feet ;  it  is  now  dormant. 

JOSE,  H6-sa'.  PoEMA  DE  (Sp.,  poem  of  Jo- 
seph ) .  A  Spanish  poem  belonging  to  the  class  of 
documents  called  aljamiados,  i.e.  works  written 
in  the  Spanish  language,  but  with  Arabic  char- 
acters. Through  a  hieratical  impulse,  or  merely 
as  a  result  of  a  rooted  attachment  to  the  alpha- 
betical signs  of  their  ancestral  speech,  certain 
of  the  Moors,  when  composing  in  Spanish, 
adapted  the  Arabic  signs  to  the  purpose,  and 
avoided  the  use  of  the  Roman  characters.  The 
Jose  is  the  most  interesting  work  of  the  kind. 
It  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  possibly  on  Aragonese  territory,  if 
we  may  judge  by  some  dialect  forms  found  in  it. 
It  tells  the  story  of  the  selling  of  Joseph  by  his 
brethren  and  of  his  life  in  Egypt,  intermingling 
with  the  narrative  elements  of  ilohammedan  tra- 
dition. In  form  it  is  motleled  upon  the  old  Spanish 
poems,  i.e.  it  is  in  quatrains  of  twelve-syllabled 
or  fourteen-syllabled  lines,  with  a  single  rhyme  in 
the  quatrain.     From  the  phonetic  point  of  view 


this  work,  like  others  of  its  kind,  has  a  certain 
value,  since  the  adaptation  of  the  Arabic  alphabet 
to  Spanish  sounds  affords  a  possible  clew  to  the 
real  nature  of  those  sounds  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion. Consult  Morf's  ed.  of  the  Jo»6  (Leipzig, 
1883)  ;  the  Litteraturblatt  fur  germanisehe  und 
romanische  Philologie,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  34ff. ;  Ford, 
"The  Old  SiMiaish  Sibilants,"  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Studies  and  \otes  in  Philology  and  Literature 
(Boston,  1900):  Menendez  Pidal,  Poema  de 
Yuguf  (Madrid,  1902). 

JOSEF'FY,  Rafael  (1853—).  An  Hunga- 
rian-American pianist,  composer,  and  teacher, 
bom  at  Miskoicz,  Hungary.  He  was  edu- 
cated mainly  under  Moscheles  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  but  studied  subsequently  under 
Tausig  at  Berlin.  About  1880  he  established  him- 
self in  New  York,  and  afterwards  came  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  teachers  and 
concert  virtuosos  in  his  adopted  country.  Before 
coming  to  America  he  had  won  for  himself  a  high 
reputation  as  an  interpreter  of  Chopin,  and,  after 
some  very  successful  concert  tours  throughout 
Germany  and  Austria,  had  made  a  place  for  him- 
self in  the  musical  life  of  Vienna,  in  which  city 
he  had  taken  up  his  residence.  He  published  up- 
ward of  a  score  of  piano  compositions,  which 
are  marked  by  delicacj'  and  charm  of  musical 
phrasing.  For  many  years  Joseffy  was  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  National  Conservatorj'  of 
Music,  New  York.  His  playing  has  been  charac- 
terized as  possessing  great  delicacy,  charm  of 
touch,  facility  of  execution,  and  exquisite  finish. 

JCKSEPH  (Heb.  Yosrph,  he  increases,  per- 
haps an  abbreviation  of  l'o.st>A  'El,  God  in- 
creases). The  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  (Gen.  xxx. 
22-24),  eponym  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph.  The  story 
of  Joseph  is  given  with  much  detail  in  the  last 
fourteen  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  He 
is  represented  as  the  favored  son  of  his  father; 
for  this  reason  and  because  of  his  own  boyish 
arrogance  in  consequence  of  it,  he  gains  the 
ill-will  of  his  brethren.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
favorable  opportunity,  they  decide  to  kill  him, 
but  ultimately  think  better  of  their  purpose  and 
sell  him  into  slavery  instead.  He  is  taken  to 
Eg\"pt  and  becomes  the  slave  of  Potiphar,  an 
officer  of  Pharaoh.  Resisting  the  advances  of 
Potiphar's  wife,  he  gains  her  enmity  and  is  put 
in  prison  on  a  false  accusation  by  her.  His  skill 
in  interpreting  dreams  secures  his  release  and 
brings  him  into  favor  with  Pharaoh.  He  saves 
Egypt  in  a  time  of  famine  and  becomes  the  high- 
est official  in  the  land.  The  famine  extends  to 
Palestine,  and  Joseph's  brethren  come  to  Egypt  for 
provisions.  A  reconciliation  follows,  and  Jacob 
and  all  his  family  remove  to  Egypt  and  take  up 
their  residence  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

The  critical  scholars  think  that  the  story  of 
Joseph,  like  those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
is  a  combination  of  two  sources,  the  Yahwistic 
and  Elohistic  narratives.  ( See  Elohist  axd  Yah- 
wiST».)  The  combination  represents  the  welding 
together  of  a  much  larger  number  of  elements 
than  in  any  of  the  other  narratives  in  Genesis. 
In  the  minds  of  both  writers  (J  and  E).  Joseph 
is  the  representative  of  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  the  importance  assigned  to  him  in- 
dicates a  northern  origin  of  these  stories.  This 
is  particularly  evident  in  those  portions  of  the 
composite  narrative  which  belong  to  E  fa  north- 
em  writer),  and.  while  -J  (a  Judean  writer)  also 
must   admit  the   superiority  to  be  accorded  to 
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Joseph  over  other  tribes  represented  as  his  breth- 
ren, lie  saves  his  national  pride  by  according  to 
his  own  tribe,  Judah,  as  favorable  a  position  as 
possible  by  the  side  of  Joseph.  It  is  Judah  who, 
according  to  J,  proposes  saving  Joseph  from  the 
jealousy  of  his  brothers,  whereas  according  to  E 
it  is  Reuben (  a  northern  clan)  who  intervenes. 

Four  elements  are  distinguished  in  the  story  of 
Joseph:  (1)  Northern  traditions,  reliecting  the 
rivalry  between  various  tribes  which  (or  some 
of  which)  formed  parts  of  the  later  Hebrew  con- 
federation; (2)  recollections  of  the  sojourn  of 
certain  Hebrew  clans  in  Egypt,  subsequently  en- 
larged into  the  tradition  which  brought  all  the 
twelve  clans  into  Egypt;  (3)  an  Egyptian  folk- 
tale of  a  faithful  servant  wrongfully  accused  by 
his  master;  (4)  a  story  of  a  Hebrew  who  rose 
to  a  high  official  position  in  Egypt.  Approach- 
ing the  story  of  Joseph  from  this  point  of  view, 
its  component  parts  become  tolerably  clear. 
Joseph  is  the  favorite  son  of  Jacob,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  patriarch's  favorite  wife,  Rachel.  He 
belongs  to  Shechem  (the  chief  sanctuary  in  the 
northern  kingdom)  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
Jacob  belongs  to  Bethel  and  Abraham  to  Hebron. 
He  rouses  the  jealousy  of  his  brothers,  according 
to  J,  because  of  a  garment  with  sleeves  (befitting 
one  of  superior  rank)  given  to  him  by  Jacob; 
according  to  E,  because  of  his  dreams,  which  be- 
tokened future  greatness  and  superiority  over  his 
brothers.  The  result  is  that  the  brothers  decide 
to  kill  him,  but  are  persuaded  by  Reuben  (ac- 
cording to  E)  or  by  Judah  (according  to  J)  to 
spare  his  life.  According  to  the  northern  ver- 
sion, he  is  found  by  Midianites  in  a  cistern  and 
carried  to  Egj'pt;  according  to  the  southern  ver- 
sion, he  is  sold  by  his  brothers  to  Ishmaelites, 
and  in  this  way  is  carried  down  to  Egypt.  In 
this  incident  two  factors  are  distinguished:  (a) 
the  story  of  Joseph's  superiority,  and  (b)  the  story 
of  his  humiliation  by  his  brothers.  The  former 
reflects  the  natural  pride  of  the  northern  writer, 
the  latter  embraces  a  recollection  of  a  combina- 
tion of  a  nvimbcr  of  tribes  against  one  which  had 
become  too  powerful.  In  actual  Hebrew  history, 
there  is  no  tribe  of  Joseph,  but  instead  we  have 
two  clans,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (qq.v. ),  who 
are  tlie  main  props  of  the  northern  kingdom  and 
who  are  represented  in  tradition  as  the  sons  of 
Joseph.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  Joseph 
tribe,  after  being  large  enough  to  produce  two 
offshoots,  aroused  such  opposition  and  fear  be- 
cause of  growing  power  as  to  lead  to  a  combina- 
tion which  succeeded  in  driving  this  dangerous 
tribe  from  its  territory.  Such  an  event  is  just 
what  we  encounter  among  Arabic  clans.  The 
story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  contains  again  two  ele- 
ments: (a)  tradition  of  the  sojourn  of  some  of 
the  Hebrew  tribes  in  Goshen  (q.v.),  combined 
with  (b)  two  stories  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Hebrews.  That  some  of  the  tribes  afterwards 
forming  part  of  the  confederation  of  the  Bene 
Israel  came  at  one  time  to  Egypt,  in  connection 
either  with  a  Semitic  invasion  of  the  land  of  the 
Nile,  or  in  connection  with  that  steady  process 
leading  Semitic  nomads  to  make  more  or  less 
permanent  settlements  on  the  frontier  districts  of 
Egypt,  is  hardly  open  to  doubt,  as  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  equally  certain  that  not  all  of  the 
tribes  came  into  this  region.  The  pragmatic 
method  of  history-writing  which  prevails  in  Gene- 
sis (as  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  or  rather  Octa- 
teuoh)    represents  the  Bene  Israel  as  forming  a 


unit  from  time  immemorial  and  hence  the  popular 
tradition  is  so  modified  as  to  bring  all  the 
Hebrew  tribes  into  Egypt  and  to  bring  them  out 
again  in  a  body  under  the  leadership  of  Moses. 
Besides  Joseph,  the  tribes  of  Simeon,  Reuben,  and 
Levi  appear  to  have  gone  to  Egypt  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  Joseph  and  Levi  disappeared  there, 
for  we  hear  nothing  of  Joseph  after  the  Exodus, 
and  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  the  Pentateuchal  codes  is 
something  quite  different  from  the  original  tribe 
of  Levi.  (See  Levites. )  Of  the  two  'Egyptian' 
stories  told  of  Joseph  one  is  a  folk-tale,  probably 
of  Egyptian  origin,  the  other  embodies  a  reminis- 
cence based  upon  an  actual  occurrence.  The  folk- 
tale is  that  of  a  faithful  servant  intrusted  by  his 
master  with  the  care  of  his  household  and  who  re- 
sists the  temptations  offered  by  the  faithless  wife 
of  the  master.  The  servant  is  wrongfully  accused 
and  thrown  into  prison.  The  sequel  of  the  story 
in  its  original  form  no  doubt  told  of  the  proof  that 
was  forthcoming,  establishing  the  innocence  of 
the  servant,  his  reward  for  his  fidelity  and  hon- 
esty and  the  punishment  of  the  bad  wife.  This 
story,  the  Egyptian  parallel  to  which  exists  in 
the  so-called  Tale  of  Tico  Brothers  (consult 
Petrie,  Egyptian  Tales,  London,.  1895-99),  is  at- 
tached to  Joseph  as  a  favorite  character  of 
northern  Hebrew  legend.  It  is  a  species  of 
Midrash  very  much  of  the  order  of  the  stories 
found  in  the  Jewish  Midrashim  to  illustrate  Abra- 
ham's piety  or  Moses'  faith.  Instead,  however, 
of  presenting  the  story  with  its  original  sequel,  it 
is  attached  to  another  tale  about  a  foreigner  who 
rose  to  a  position  of  great  eminence  at  the 
Egyptian  Court,  and  who  manifested  his  wisdom 
and  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his  royal  master 
in  various  ways.  The  period  to  which  this  in- 
cident belongs  can  no  longer  be  determined. 
From  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  we  learn  that  in 
the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  Semites  to  hold  high  positions  in  Egyptian 
domains ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed  that 
it  was  at  the  period  of  Egyptian  supremacy  over 
Palestine,  when  the  relations  between  Egyptians 
and  Semites  were  naturally  quite  close,  that  the 
Hebrew  vizier  lived,  the  memory  of  whose  re- 
markable career  was  thus  preserved.  This  story, 
too,  is  attached  to  Joseph  as  a  familiar  subject  of 
legend  and  an  appropriate  personage  of  whom  it 
could  be  told,  and,  being  combined  with  the  folk- 
lore tale,  becomes  another  incident  in  the  life  of 
one  and  the  same  person. 

The  visit  of  Joseph's  brothers,  with  its  dra- 
matic incidents,  and  the  emigration  of  Jacob  and 
his  sons  and  their  families  into  Egypt,  may  be 
due  to  the  pragmatic  historical  scheme  of  the 
Old  Testament  writers;  while  the  meeting  be- 
tween Jacob  and  Joseph,  and  Jacob's  interview 
with  Pharaoh,  from  this  point  of  view%  are  an- 
other specimen  of  early  Jewish  Midrash.  There 
remains  the  scene  at  the  death  of  Jacob  (xlviii. 
15-20)  when  Joseph  brings  his  two  sons  to 
his  father,  who,  in  blessing  them,  gives  Ephraim, 
although  the  younger,  the  preference  over  Manas- 
seh. This  touch  is  due  to  the  pride  of  the  Eph- 
raimitic  writer  who  in  this  way  justifies  the 
greater  prominence  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  obtained  in  the  northern 
kingdom.  Joseph  dies  in  Egypt,  which  may  be 
taken  perhaps  as  another  indication  that  the  tribe 
actually  never  left  Egypt.  The  name  of  Joseph, 
however,  survives  largely  through  tlie  northern 
clans,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  in  the  local 
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legendary  talcs  gradually  assumes  almost  the 
.sanu>  position  as  Israel  until,  with  the  prophets, 
!  ;-<•  of  Joseph'  bectnnes  sjmonymous  with  the 
ii  1-0  of  Israel,  and  the  terras  'house  of  Joseph' 
and  'house  of  Jacob'  embrace  the  Hebrews  as  a 
body.  For  the  results  of  critical  investigation 
ULMrding  Joseph,  consult  the  commentaries  on 
(itiu'sis  of  Gunkel,  Holzinger,  and  Dillniann,  and 
the  Hebrew  histories  of  Stade,  Guthe,  Piepen- 
bring.  Kittel,  and  Wellhausen. 

JOSEPH.  Husband  of  Mary,  and  the  reputed 
father  of  Jesus  (Luke  iii.  '23;  iv.  22;  John  i.  45; 
vi.  42 ) .  He  was  probably  a  carpenter  ( Matt.  xiii. 
55),  although  'son  of  the  carpenter'  may  mean 
no  more  than  'carpenter,'  and  is  not  alluded  to 
in  the  New  Testament  outside  of  the  Gospels  of 
Luke.  Matthew,  and  John.  The  earliest  GSospel, 
Mark,  is  silent  about  him.  The  chief  sources  of 
information  (apart  from  the  Apocryphal  Gos- 
pels) are  the  two  independent  traditions  of  the 
infancy  of  Jesus,  prefixed  to  the  first  and  third 
Gospel,  respectively.  In  addition  to  the  well- 
known  material  there  preserved,  Luke  alone  (ii. 
22.  33)  records  that  'Joseph  and  his  mother* 
brought  the  child  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  to  present 
him  to  the  Lord,  in  accordance  with  the  Law  of 
Moses ;  and  that,  when  Jesus  was  a  boy  of  twelve, 
His  parents  (ii.  41),  following  their  annual  cus- 
tom, went  with  Him  to  the  Passover  feast  in 
Jerusalem.  From  this  point  on,  Joseph  passes 
out  of  the  clear  light  of  history.  That  he  died 
before  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  began  is  only 
an  inference  from  Mark  iii.  '20  sqq. ;  vi.  3;  John 
xix.  26  sqq. 

JOSEPH  OF  Abimathe-v.  The  disciple  of 
Jesus  who  provided  for  His  burial.  Arimathea 
was  probably  the  village  of  Ramathaim.  near 
Lydda  (ef.  I.  ^lac.  xi.  34).  Joseph  is  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  only  in  connection  with  the 
entombment  of  Jesus.  The  Four  Evangelists 
record  in  general  agreement  that  Joseph  came  to 
Pilate  and  asked  for  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  that 
the  body,  after  it  had  been  prepared  for  burial, 
was  placed  in  a  new  tomb.  Mark  calls  Joseph  a 
'noble  councilor'  (which  may  mean  simply,  a 
man  of  noble  rank)  ;  suggests  his  courage  in 
making  the  daring  request  of  the  Procurator; 
and  states  that  he  was  waiting  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Matthew  does  not  call  him  a  councilor, 
but  says  that  he  was  rich  and  had  become  a 
disciple.  Luke  interprets  'councilor'  to  mean 
that  Joseph  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin.  and 
adds  that  he  was  a  good  and  just  man,  and  that 
he  had  not  assented  to  the  action  of  the 
Sanhedrin.  John  qualifies  ^Matthew's  remark 
about  discipleship  by  observing  that  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple in  secret  only,  for  fear  of  the  Jews;  and 
then  adds  significantly  that  it  was  Nicodemus 
who  brought  the  myrrh  and  aloes  (xix.  39)  and 
that  he  assisted  .Joseph  in  the  preparations  for 
entombment.  These  differences  in  the  accounts 
have  been  thought  to  indicate  that  John  combines 
two  originally  different  traditions,  one  that  Jesus 
was  buried  by  Joseph,  a  man  of  noble  rank, 
wealthy,  and  owner  of  a  tomb  near  Jerusalem; 
the  other  that  it  was  Nicodemus,  a  well-known 
Pharisee,  friendly,  however,  to  Jesus,  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  who  buried  Him.  The  differ- 
ences, however,  do  not  definitely  prove  the  hypo- 
thesis. According  to  tradition.  Joseph  went  as 
missionary  to  Gaul  and  Britain  and  built  the 
first  Christian  oratory  in  the  latter  country  on 
the  site  of  Glastonburv. 


JOSEPH  THE  (  AfiiKNTKR,  HiSTOBT  OT.  See 
AiHK'BYiMiA,  Scic  'Iist{ttih:nt. 

JOSEPH,  Ger.  pron.  yi/z&f,  I.  (1678-1711). 
Holy  Roman  Emperor  from  1705  to  1711.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Emperor  Leopold  I.  and  was  born 
at  Vienna,  July  2ti,  1678.  He  was  crowned  King 
of  Hungary  in  1687  and  King  of  the  Romans  in 
1690.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Emperor  and 
ruler  of  the  Hapsburg  dominions  on  May  5, 
1705.  His  accession  infused  new  energy  into 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  France,  which 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperialists  had  been  carried 
on  with  some  dilatoriness.  (See  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  under  Successiox  Wabs.) 
His  ambition  was  directed  toward  the  extension 
of  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy  and  Bavaria;  of 
the  latter  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and  Eu- 
gene made  him  the  master,  but  his  plan  to  bring 
the  Electorate  of  Bavaria  luder  the  Austrian 
Crcmn  failed  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
other  German  sovereigns.  He  was  engaged  in 
a  long  war  with  his  Hungarian  subjects,  led  by 
Rdkoczy,  which  was  terminated  immetliately  after 
the  death  of  the  Emperor.  Joseph  was  powerful 
enough  to  impose  his  will  upon  the  Pope,  whom 
he  forced  in  1709  to  acknowledge  his  brother 
Charles  as  King  of  Spain.  The  influence  of  the 
Prince  of  Salm,  who  had  the  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  bis  subsequent  connection  with  Prince 
Eugene,  led  Joseph  to  embrace  opinions  much 
more  liberal  than  those  which  had  generally  pre- 
vailed in  his  family,  and  he  granted  privileges 
to  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
which  had  been  refused  by  his  predecessors.  He 
also  concluded  a  treaty  in  1706  with  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  by  which  he  granted  religious  liberty 
to  the  Protestants  of  Silesia,  and  restored  to 
them  over  200  churches  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  by  the  Jesuits.  He  was  fond  of  courtly 
ceremonial,  but  in  his  personal  relation  was  mild 
and  affable.  He  sought  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  peasant rj-  in  his  dominions  by  relieving 
them  from  some  of  their  feudal  burdens.  Con- 
sult Herchenhahn.  Geschichte  der  Regierung 
Kaisers  Josephs  I.    (2   vols.,  Leipzig,   178(i-89). 

JOSEPH  EL  (1741-90).  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror from  1765  to  1790.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  L,  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and 
Maria  Theresa,  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions and  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  was  bom  at 
Vienna.  March  13,  1741,  at  a  time  when  his 
mother's  fortunes  were  in  their  lowest  state  of 
depression.  He  early  gave  proof  of  excellent 
abilities.  He  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans  in 
1764,  and  Maria  Theresa  associated  him  with 
herself  in  the  government  of  the  Austrian  States ; 
but  for  some  time  his  actual  share  in  it  amounted 
to  little  more  than  the  chief  command  of  the 
army.  In  1765  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Holy 
Roman  Emperor.  On  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa, 
in  1780,  he  inherited  all  her  dignities  and  power. 
Joseph  II.  was  a  zealous  reformer,  having  im- 
bibed, like  Frederick  the  Great,  the  principles  of 
philosophy  which  prevailed  in  that  age,  but  he 
worked  unwisely,  depending  too  much  upon  the 
exercise  of  authority.  Deeply  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  the  Emperor  set  to  work 
to  abolish  privilege  and  oppression  throughout 
his  dominions.  He  was  the  typical  'benevolent 
despot'  of  the  age.  and  he  sought  to  impose  his 
reforms  by  force  of  his  autocratic  will,  without 
considering  the  expediency  of  many  of  his  radical 
measures  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  sentiments 
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of  those  -whom  supposedly  his  reforms  were  to 
benefit.  As  it  was,  he  succeeded  for  the  greater 
part  in  antagonizing  his  subjects  in  Hungary,  in 
Bohemia,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  com- 
pelled repeatedly  to  revoke  many  of  his  im- 
portant measures  of  reform.  Not  the  least  of  his 
blunders  was  his  attempt  to  merge  the  heteroge- 
neous nationalities  of  his  realms  into  a  central- 
ized State.  Nevertheless  he  contributed  immensely 
to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  system  of  taxation,  and  did  much  to 
develop  commerce  and  industry.  His  liberal  views 
in  matters  ecclesiastical  aroused  the  bitter  hostil- 
ity of  the  clergy.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  in 
full  possession  of  the  government  of  Austria,  he 
proceeded  to  declare  himself  independent  of  the 
Pope  and  to  prohibit  the  publication  of  any  new 
Papal  bulls  in  his  dominions  without  his  placet 
regium.  The  further  publication  of  the  bulls  TJni- 
genitus  and  In  coena  Domini  was  also  prohibi];ed. 
Besides  this  he  suppressed  no  fewer  than  700  con- 
vents, reduced  the  number  of  the  regular  clergy 
from  63,000  to  27,000,  prohibited  Papal  dispensa- 
tions as  to  marriage,  and  on  October  13,  1781, 
published  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Toleration,  by 
which  he  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion to  the  Protestants  and  the  adherents  of  the 
Greek  faith  in  his  dominions.  Pope  Pius  VI. 
thought  to  change  this  policy  by  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor,  and  for  that  purpose 
made  a  visit  to  Vienna  in  1782;  but,  although  he 
was  quite  unsuccessful  in  his  object,  he  carried 
away  with  him  the  conviction  that  the  people 
were  utterly  unprepared  for  the  reforms  w'hich 
their  sovereign  sought  to  accomplish,  a  conviction 
the  correctness  of  which  the  event  abundantly 
proved.  In  1788-89  Joseph  II.,  in  alliance  with 
Russia,  engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  in  which 
he  was  unsuccessful ;  and  the  vexation  caused 
by  this,  and  by  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands 
(1789-90),  occasioned  by  the  abolition  of  the 
ancient  Constitution  of  Brabant,  hastened  his 
death,  which  took  place  February  20,  1790.  Con- 
sult: Gross-Hoffinger,  Lehcns-  tind  Regierungs- 
geschichte  Josephs  II-  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1835- 
37)  ;  Ameth,  Joseph.  II.  und  Leopold  von  Toscana; 
ihr  Brief ipechsel,  1781-90  (Vienna,  1870)  ;  Bnm- 
ner,  Joseph  II.  (Freiburg,  1885)  ;  Schlitter,  Pius 
VI.  und  Joseph  II.   (Vienna,  1894). 

JOSEPH,  Father.  A  popular  name  for  Fran- 
cois Leclerc  du  Tremblay  (1577-1638),  the 
private  secretary  and  confidant  of  Cardinal 
Eichelieu.  He  was  bom  in  Paris  of  a  distin- 
guished family,  and  was  originally  a  soldier,  but 
left  the  army  in  1599  and  became  a  Capuchin 
friar.  After  some  time  Father  Joseph,  as  he  was 
called,  attracted  the  attention  of  Richelieu,  and 
in  1611  became  his  secretary.  He  was  intrusted 
by  Richelieu  with  the  management  of  his  secret 
diplomacy,  and  was  frequently  sent  on  important 
missions  abroad.  So  great  was  his  influence  with 
the  Cardinal,  and  so  well  recognized  his  power, 
that  he  was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  'His  Gray 
Eminence,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  title  of 
Richelieu.  Religious  zeal  actuated  his  entire 
official  life,  and  the  conversion  and  dissemination 
of  the  principles  of  the  Church  were  the  objects 
most  dear  to  him.  In  pursuance  of  these  objects 
he  lent  his  aid  to  the  forcible  conversion  of 
French  Protestants,  and  also  sent  missionaries  to 
India  and  Canada,  while  he  earnestly  advocated 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  A  priest  of  ascetic 
habits,  but  of  fiery  enthusiasm,  he  was  also  a 


statesman  of  broad  views  and  comprehensive 
knowledge,  and  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
able  diplomats  of  his  time.  His  death  took  place 
at  Ruel,  December  18,  1638.  A  series  of  memoirs 
of  his  time  of  which  he  is  the  author  is  deposited 
in  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale  in  Paris,  but  the 
volumes  have  never  been  published,  though  sup- 
posed to  contain  important  matter  for  the  history 
of  Louis  XIII.'s  reign.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  Le  Turciad,  a  Latin  poem,  and  of  several  po- 
litical and  religious  tracts.  Consult:  Richard, 
Vie  du  pere  Joseph  (Paris,  1702)  ;  Faguiez,  Le 
pere  Joseph  et  Richelieu,  1597-1638 (Varis,  1894). 

JOSEPH,  Prayer  of.  An  apocryphal  work 
belonging  to  the  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha, 
now  known  only  from  old  lists  of  apocryphal 
books  and  some  quotations  in  Origen,  who  seems 
to  have  esteemed  it  highly.  The  work  was  of 
Jewish  origin.  Why  it  was  called  the  Prayer 
of  Joseph  is  uncertain,  since  in  Origen's  quota- 
tions Jacob,  not  Joseph,  is  the  speaker.  It  was 
apparently  of  prophetic  or  apocalyptic  character, 
dealing  largely  with  matters  concerning  angels 
and  their  respective  ranks  and  the  secrets  of  the 
future.  Since  Jacob  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
first  born  of  all  living  creatures,  some  have 
supposed  that  the  book  originated  in  the  desire? 
fx)  counteract  the  claims  of  Christians  in  refer- 
ence to  Jesus,  by  representing  the  patriarchs  as 
of  equal  honor  and  rank.  Consult  Schiirer,  His- 
iory  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  vol.  ii.  (Eng.  trans..  New  York,  1885-91). 

JOSEPH  AN'DBEWS.  A  novel  by  Henry 
Fielding  (1742).  Begun  as  a  satire  on  Richard- 
son's Pamela,  whose  brother  the  hero  is,  it 
turned  out  an  excellent  story,  giving  the  ad- 
ventures and  trials  of  Joseph,  a  footman.  The 
leading  character  is  Parson  Adams,  a  country 
clergj'man,  simple,  kindly,  and  genuine. 

JOSEPH  BAR'SABBAS.  The  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  place  among  the  Twelve  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Acts  i.  23. 
His  Roman  name,  .Justus,  is  clear,  but  his  Jewish 
name,  Barsabbas,  perhaps  son  of  Sheba  or  son  of 
the  Sabbath,  is  of  doubtful  etymology.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  he  must  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  from  the  Baptism  to  the  Ascension,  in  or- 
der to  be  eligible  to  the  Twelve  (Acts  i.  21-22), 
we  know  nothing.  Later  tradition,  however, 
makes  him  one  of  the  Seventy  or  Seventy-two 
(Lukex.  1). 

JOSEPH  FBIEDBICH  WILHELM,  yo'zgf 
fre'driK  viFhelm,  Prince  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen 
(1702-87).  An  Austrian  general.  He  entered 
the  service  in  1719;  became  a  Catholic  in  1727; 
and  fought  bravely  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine 
( 1734-35).  In  1736  he  put  down  an  insurrection 
of  the  Croats,  and  he  served  against  the  Turks 
until  1739.  During  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession he  had  charge  of  the  defensive  forces 
in  the  interior  of  the  Empire.  In  1757  he  was 
put  in  command  to  act  with  the  French  under 
Sotibise;  Avas  defeated  at  Rossbach,  and  retired 
from  the  service. 

JOSEPHINE,  zh6'za'fen'  (Fr.  Josephine), 
Marie  Rose  (1763-1814).  Empress  of  the  French 
and  first  wife  of  Napoleon  I.  She  was  born  June 
23.  1763,  at  Trois  Ilets,  in  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique, her  father,  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  being 
captain  of  the  port  of  Saint-Pierre.  When  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  she  went  to  France,  and  in 
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fulfiUment  of  an  early  betrothal  she  married 
the  \ieonite  de  lieauharnais,  of  which  marriage 
were  bom  Eugdne,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  llor- 
tense,  Queen  of  Holland,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Na|>oleon  111.  Josephine's  husband  was  executed 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  1794,  and  she  her- 
self barely  escaped  a  like  fate  through  the  efforts 
of  Madame  Tallien,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 
She  was  married,  March  9,  1796,  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  accompanied  him  during  a  part 
of  his  Italian  campaign.  Their  union  was  marked 
by  few  quarrels,  and  seemed  destined  to  be  a 
happy  one.  At  Malraaison.  and  afterwards  at  the 
Luxembourg  and  at  the  Tuileries,  Josephine  at- 
tracted round  her  the  most  brilliant  society  of 
France,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  in- 
crease of  her  husband's  power.  She  regarded  his 
exaltation  to  the  throne,  however,  with  fear,  and 
from  the  day  of  her  becoming  Empress  (1804) 
seemed  to  dread  that  ambitious  political  motives 
might  lead  him  to  seek'  the  dissolution  of  a 
marriage  which  had  proved  unfruitful.  The 
marriage  was  in  fact  finally  dissolved  December 
16.  1809,  and  in  the  following  year  Napoleon 
married  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria.  Josephine  re- 
tained the  title  of  Empress,  corresponded  with 
Bonaparte,  and  took  the  keenest  interest  in  his 
doings.  She  died  at  Malmaison  before  his  final 
defeat.  May  29.  1814.  Consult:  Aubenas,  His- 
toire  de  Vimpcratrice  Josephine  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1859)  ;  Madame  de  R^musat,  ilemoires  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1879-80.  and  English  translation,  1880)  ; 
Welschinger.  Le  divorce  de  Napoleon  I.  (Paris, 
1889)  ;  Imbert  de  Saint  Amand,  Citizeness  Bona- 
parte, the  'Wife  of  the  First  Consul;  id..  The 
Court  of  the  Empress  Josephine  (Eng.  trans.. 
New  York.  1890)  :  Ober,  Josephine,  Empress  of 
the  French    (London,   1901). 

JOSE'PHirS,  FLAVirs  (37-?).  A  celebrated 
Jewish  historian.  He  was  bom  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  a.d.  37,  of  both  royal  and  sacerdotal  lineage, 
being  descended,  on  the  mother's  side,  from  the 
line  of  Asmonean  princes,  while  his  father,  Mat- 
thias, officiated  as  a  priest  in  the  first  of  the 
twenty-four  courses.  He  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  became  familiar  with  both  Hebrew  and 
Greek  literature.  Having  attended  the  lectures 
at  the  paramoimt  religious  schools  of  his  time — 
'sects,'  as  he  terms  them — he  withdrew  into  the 
desert,  to  a  man  whom  he  calls  Banos,  and  who 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  either  a  follower  of 
John  the  Baptist  or  an  Essene.  Three  years  later 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  henceforth  be- 
longed to  the  Pharisees.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six 
he  was  chosen  delegate  to  Nero.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  great  war  between  the  Jews  and 
Romans  Josephus  was  appointed  governor  of 
Galilee.  Here  he  displayed  valor  and  pru- 
dence ;  but  the  advance  of  the  Roman  gen- 
eral Vespasian  (67)  made  resistance  hopeless. 
The  city  of  Jotapata.  into  which  Josephus 
had  thrown  himself,  was  taken  after  a  despe- 
rate resistance  of  forty-seven  days.  Along 
with  some  others  he  concealed  himself  in  a 
cavern,  but  his  hiding-place  was  discovered,  and 
being  brought  before  Vespasian,  he  would  have 
been  sent  to  Nero,  had  he  not — according  to  his 
o^vn  account,  for  .Tosephus  is  his  own  and  his  sole 
biographer — prophesied  that  his  captor  would  yet 
become  Emperor  of  Rome.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
kept  in  a  sort  of  easy  imprisonment  for  about 
three  years.  It  was  then  that  he  adopted  the 
Latinized  name  by  which  he  is  known.    Josephus 


was  present  in  the  Roman  array  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  after  the  fall  ot  the 
city  (70)  was  instrumenul  in  savins  the  lives 
of  some  of  his  relatives.  After  this  he  appears 
to  have  resided  in  Rome,  and  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  literary  studies.  The  exact  period  of 
his  deatn  is  not  ascertained.  All  we  know  is  that 
he  8ur\'ived  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  who  died  in  100. 
His  works  are:  History  of  the  Jewish  War,  in 
7  books,  written  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
(the  Hebrew  version  no  longer  extant);  Jeicish 
Antiquities,  in  20  books,  containing  the  history 
of  his  countrymen  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero ;  an  Apology  of 
the  Jews  against  Apion,  valuable  chiefly  for  its 
extracts  from  old  historical  writers;  and  an 
Autobiography,  which  may  be  considered  supple- 
mentary to  the  Antiquities.  The  other  works 
attributed  to  him  are  not  believed  to  be  genuine. 
Josephus  in  the  main  was  honest  and  veracious; 
he  had  a  sincere  liking  for  his  countrymen,  and 
rather  more  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  the  old 
national  history  than  he  could  well  justify;  but 
the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  withstand  the 
enormous  power  of  the  Romans,  and  an  aversion 
to  martyrdom,  caused  him  to  side  with  the  enemy 
— perhaps  in  the  faint  hope  of  being  thus  of  some 
use  to  the  national  cause.  The  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  learning  is  visible  in  all  his  writ- 
ings, and.*  as  far  as  biblical  history  is  concerned, 
infused  int^j  it  a  tone  of  rationalism.  He  speaks 
of  Mo<fs  as  a  human  rather  than  a  divinely 
inspired  law-giver;  he  doubts  the  miracle  in  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  swallowing  of  Jonah 
by  the  whale,  and,  generally  speaking,  whatever 
is  calculated  to  teach  that  there  was  a  special 
miraculous  Providence  at  work  on  behalf  of  the 
chosen  people.  His  style  is  easy  and  elegant, 
and  Josephus  has  often  been  called  the  Greek 
Livy.  The  editio  princeps  of  the  Greek 
text  appeared  at  BaseUFroben)  in  1544.  Since 
then  the  most  important  edition  (with  notes) 
is  that  of  B.  Niese  (7  vols.,  Berlin.  1885-95; 
the  text  alone,  6  vols.,  1885-95).  Consult:  Bar- 
wald,  Topographisch-historisches  Lexicon  zu  den 
Schriften  des  Josephus  (Leipzig,  1879)  ;  Olitzki, 
Flavius  Josephus  und  die  Halacha  (Leipzig, 
1886)  ;  Destinon,  Die  Qucllen  de»  Flavius  Jose- 
phus (Kiel,  1882)  ;  Krenkel.  Josephus  und 
Lukas  (Leipzig,  1894)  :  Schmidt,  De  Flavii  Jo- 
sephi  Elocutione  (Leipzig.  1894)  :  Driiner.  Vnfrr- 
suchungen  uber  Josephus  (^larburir. 
The  best  known  version  in  English  i~ 
\\Tiiston  (London,  1737).  revised  by  A.  };. 
Shilleto,  in  Bohn's  Library  (London,  1888-89,  5 
vols.)  ;  especially  valuable  is  the  translation  of 
the  Jeirish  War  and  the  Autobiography  by  R. 
Traill  (London,  1862). 

JOSH  BHililNGS.  The  nom-de-plume  of  the 
American  humorist  Henry  W.  Shaw  (q.v.). 

JOSHTJA  (Heb.  YehSshu  'a,  Yahweh  is  deliv- 
erance). The  leader  of  the  Israelites  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(Num.  xi.  28:  xiii.  8).  He  is  represented  as 
having  led  the  fight  against  the  Amalekites  in  the 
desert  (Ex.  xvii.  8-13).  was  sent  by  Moses  among 
the  spies  that  went  into  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  8). 
and  \va<  appointed  by  Closes  to  be  his  succes.«or 
(IKnit.  N\xi.  23).  Under  his  leadership  Israel 
crossed  the  .Jordan  and  conquered  the  Holy  Land, 
and  he  assigned  the  territories  to  the  various 
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tribes  (Joshua  i.-xxiv.)-  He  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  110  (Joshua  xxiv.  29). 

This  account  of  Joshua,  according  to  the  critics, 
is  written  from  the  point  of  view  which  regards 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  as  the  fulfillment  of  a 
promise  made  by  Yahweh  in  the  days  of  Moses; 
it  is  not  justifiable,  however,  to  regard  Joshua 
as  an  entirely  legendary  character.  In  the  united 
movements  of  the  clans  forming  the  Hebrew 
confederacy,  leaders  naturally  arose,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  that  a  leader  by  the 
name  of  Joshua  existed  and  by  his  deeds  aided 
the  movement  which  brought  the  Hebrews  into 
possession  of  the  lands  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
At  the  same  time  legend  and  dimmed  tradition 
are  thought  to  have  dealt  generously  with  the 
historical  element  in  the  Joshua  story.  The  long 
process  involved  in  the  conquest  is  pictured  as 
though  it  took  place  in  the  days  of  Joshua  and 
through  the  efforts  of  the  popular  hero.  It  is 
likely  that  he  captured  Jericho,  but  the  other 
deeds  ascribed  to  him  belong  to  later  periods. 
The  supposed  distribution  of  the  lands  among 
the  tribes  merely  reflects  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  clans  at  a  certain  period  after  the 
conquest,  probably  in  the  ninth  century  B.C. 

JOSHUA,  Book  of.  The  first  of  the  four  his- 
torical books  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  forming  with 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  the  division  known 
in  the  Jewish  canon  as  the  Former  Prophets. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joshua  is  a  direct  continua- 
tion of  Deuteronomy,  and  it  has  therefore  become 
customary  among  scholars  to  group  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  together  under  the 
name  Hexateuch  ( q.v. ) .  These  six  books  form 
part  of  a  great  historical  compilation,  beginning 
with  Genesis  and  ending  with  Kings.  The  Book 
of  Joshua  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  narrative 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  clans  in  the  newly  gained 
territory.  Because  of  the  prominence  which  is 
assigned  to  Joshua  in  the  book,  the  tradition 
arose  which  made  him  the  author.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  historical  narrative  in  Joshua  is  in 
the  main  the  work  of  the  writer  designated  as 
JE,  who,  living  probably  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.,  compiled  from  two  sources,  known  as 
the  Yahwistic  and  Elohistic  histories  (see 
Elohist  and  Yahwist),  a  narrative  extending 
from  the  Creation  to  the  death  of  Joshua;  this 
compilation  was  subsequently  combined  with  the 
various  codes  and  the  priestly  history  produced 
in  the  post-exilic  period,  and  further  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  historical  compilations  of  a 
composite  character,  bringing  the  history  down 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  Book  of 
Joshua,  therefore,  in  its  present  shape  repre- 
sents a  redaction  several  centuries  later  even 
than  the  compilation  known  as  JE. 

The  contents  of  the  book  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  (a)  Chaps,  i.-xii.,  crossing  of  the 
Jordan ;  capture  of  Jericho ;  advance  to  Ai ;  the 
ruse  of  the  Gibeonites  to  save  themselves  from 
destruction ;  the  subjugation  of  the  south ;  cam- 
paign against  the  King  of  Hazor  and  allies ;  con- 
quest of  the  north ;  and  summary  of  results, 
(b)  Chaps,  xiii.-xxiv.,  distribution  of  the  land 
to  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  to  Caleb,  Judah, 
Ephraim,  and  Manasseh;  survey  and  allotment 
to  the  remaining  tribes ;  Joshua's  inheritance ; 
designation  of  cities  of  refuge;  Levitical  cities; 
dismissal  of  trans-Jordanic  divisions  of  the  con- 
federation; final  exhortations  of  Joshua;  assem- 


bly   and    covenanting    at    Shechem;    death    and 
burial  of  Joshua. 

In  the  first  half  (chaps,  i.-xii.)  we  have  al- 
most exclusively  the  narrative  of  JE  with  but 
a  few  fragments  belonging  to  the  priestly  his- 
tory. The  second  half  is  more  composite  in 
character,  and  in  chaps,  xx.-xxii.  (designation 
of  cities  of  refuge  and  Levitical  cities)  we  have 
chiefiy  the  priestly  narrative;  but,  on  the  whole, 
even  in  this  second  half,  the  older  compilation 
JE  predominates.  It  has  also  been  observed  by 
critics  that  there  are  two  variant  traditions  of 
the  conquest  embodied  in  the  book,  one  according 
to  which  the  conquest  was  gradual  and  not  com- 
plete, the  other  representing  it  as  rapidly  and 
completely  carried  out  by  Joshua.  History- 
writing  in  Joshua,  as  in  Samuel  and  Kings,  is 
based  on  the  same  pragmatic  theory  of  the  re- 
lationship of  Yahweh  to  His  people,  and  of  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  and  Moses  regarding 
the  possession  of  Canaan  and  the  future  great- 
ness of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  conquest  and 
distribution  is  therefore  regarded  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this  promise  and  its  fvilfillment.  For 
all  that,  the  Book  of  Joshua  contains  much 
valuable  historical  material,  which  when  prop- 
erly used  throws  light  upon  events  and  con- 
ditions among  the  Hebrews  during  the  two 
centuries  following  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  Con- 
sult the  chapters  on  the  conquest  in  the  Hebrew 
histories  of  Kittel,  Stade,  Wellhausen,  Guthe, 
Renan,  and  Piepenbring;  the  commentaries  to 
the  Book  of  Joshua  by  Keil,  Dillmann,  Oettli, 
Steuernagel,  and  Bennett ;  also  Budde,  Richter 
und  Josua  (Giessen,  1888)  ;  Albers,  Die  Quellen- 
berichte  in  Josua  i.-xsi.  (Bonn,  1891)  ;  Addis, 
Documents  of  the  Hexateuch  (London,  1898)  ; 
Carpenter  and  Batersley,  The  Hexateuch  (Lon- 
don, 1900)  ;  and  the  Introductions  to  the  Old 
Testament  by  Driver,  Kuenen,  Kautzsch,  Konig, 
and  Cornill. 

JOSFAH  (Heb.  Yo'shit/ijahu,  Yahweh  sup- 
ports) (c.639-608  B.C.).  King  of  Judah.  He  was 
the  son  of  Amon  and  Jedidah,  and  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
( II.  Kings  xxii.  1 ) .  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  figure  can  be  correct.  Of  the  early  years  of 
his  reign  we  hear  nothing.  The  compiler  of 
Kings  is  chiefly  interested  in  an  important  event 
that  happened  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
King's  reign.  According  to  chaps,  xxii.-xxiii., 
the  priest  Hilkiah  found  in  the  Temple  a  book 
of  the  Law  which  he  sent  to  the  King  through 
Shaphan,  the  scribe.  The  King,  upon  learning 
of  the  contents  of  the  book,  is  in  deep  distress 
at  the  religious  practices  of  the  country,  which 
are  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  ordinances 
in  the  Law  book.  He  orders  an  assembly  of  the 
elders,  and  in  solemn  convocation  it  is  agreed 
to  abide  in  the  future  by  the  laws  prescribed  in 
the  new  book.  The  narrative  then  goes  on  to 
give  an  aceovmt  of  the  radical  religious  reforms 
instituted  by  Josiah  in  destroying  all  Baal  cults, 
in  removing  the  priests  from  the  high  places,  and 
establishing  the  worship  of  Yahweh  in  its  pure 
form,  freed  from  all  foreign  elements.  There  is 
no  longer  question  among  scholars  that  the  Law 
book  'found'  by  Hilkiah  was  the  legal  portion 
of  the  present  book  of  Deuteronomy  (q.v.).  This 
religious  code  was  probably  compiled  either  by 
Hilkiah  or  during  the  reign  of  Josiah's  predeces- 
sor. Josiah's  religious  reform  marks  the  end 
of  an  important  epoch  in  the  religious  history  of 
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Israel.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Elijah, 
Klisba,  and  of  such  prophets  as  Amos  and  Uosea, 
two  principles  became  established :  ( 1 )  the  wor- 
ship of  Yahweh  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Canaau- 
itisn  Baalim;  (2)  the  centralization  of  Yahweh- 
worship  in  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  The 
times  seemed  ripe  for  taking  a  decisive  step  in 
the  new  direction,  and  Josiah  favored  the  move- 
ment. A  reaction  set  in  after  Josiah's  death, 
but  the  Yaliwist  zealots  had  gained  their  point, 
and  a  new  direction  was  given  to  religious  de- 
velopment among  the  Hebrews.  The  reign  of 
Josiah  seems  to  liave  been  a  peaceful  one  until 
the  close,  when  Necho  II.,  King  of  Egj'pt,  thought 
the  time  opportune,  since  Assyria's  fall  was 
imminent,  to  attempt  to  regain  control  of  Syria 
and  Palestine.  Josiah  encountered  the  Egyptian 
forces,  and  met  his  death  on  the  plain  of 
Megiddo  (II.  Kings  xxiii.  29-30).  His  death 
was  regarded  as  a  national  calamity,  and  must 
have  been  particularly  startling  to  the  pious,  who 
felt  that  so  zealous  a  follower  of  Y'ahweh  was 
certain  of  divine  favor  and  help.  The  religious 
reaction  after  Josiah's  death  against  the  Deu- 
teronomic  reforms  may  have  been  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  consternation  that  his  tragic  fate 
aroused,  which  naturally  raised  a  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  step  taken  by  him. 

JOSIAH  ALIiEN'S  WIFE.  The  nom-de- 
plume  of  ilarietta  Holley.  and  the  title  of  one  of 

her  humorous  sketches. 

JOSIAS,  yi-ze'as,  Friedricii.  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  (1737-1815).  An  Austrian  general,  son 
of  Duke  Franz  Josias  of  Coburg.  He  entercl 
the  Austrian  army  in  1756;  served  in  the  Seven 
Years"  War  and  against  the  Turks  (1788-91), 
commanding  a  battalion  and  winning  the  battle 
of  Martinestye.  He  was  made  field-marshal 
lieutenant  for  his  services  in  this  campaign,  and 
in  1793  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  the 
Netherlands.  Here  he  was  remarkably  successful 
until  the  battle  of  Fleurus.  which  forced  him 
to  retire  from  Belgium  ( 1794) .  He  left  the  army 
soon  after  and  lived  in  quiet  at  Coburg.  Con- 
sult Witzleben,  Prinz  Friedrich  Josias  von  Co- 
hurg-Saalfeld  (Berlin,  1859). 

j6sIKA,  yo'shi-kS,  Mikl6s,  Baron  (1796- 
1865).  An  Hungarian  novelist,  bom  of  a  distin- 
guished family,^  April  28,  1796,  at  Torda,  in 
Transylvania.  In  his  youth  he  served  for  some 
time  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  then  for 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  and 
study.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Transylvanian 
Diet  in  1834  and  again  in  1847.  His  first 
works  appeared  in  1834  under  the  title  of  Irdny 
(Tendency)  and  Tdzolatok  (Sketches),  and  were 
exceedingly  popular.  From  that  period  till  the 
revolution  in  1848  he  wrote  about  sixty  novels, 
all  of  which  were  published  at  Budapest,  and 
most  of  which  have  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man. The  most  important  are:  Ahafi  (1836)  :  Az- 
utdlsd  Bdtory  (The  Last  Batorv.  1838)  ;  Zrinyi 
a  kolto  (The  Poet  Zrinyi.  1840)  :  A  Csehek 
Maqyarorszaghan  (The  Bohemians  in  Hungary, 
1840)  :  and  Josika  Istvdn  (Stephen  .Jfisika — one 
of  the  author's  ancestors — 1847).  Involved  in 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  he  had  to  leave  his 
native  country,  and  afterwards  he  resided  at 
Brussels,  where  he  continued  his  literary  work. 
In  1864  he  removed  to  Dresden,  where  he  died 
in  1803.  Among  his  productions  written  in 
exile  are:    Egy  Magyar  csaldd  a  forradalom  alatt 


(A  Hungarian  Family  During  the  Revolution); 
Die  FamilU'  ilailly,  like  the  foregoing  first  in 
Cierman;  Esztvr  (Esther)  ;  and  A  Hzegedi  bos- 
zurkdnyok  (The  Witches  of  Szegedin).  Jteika 
was  a  thorougiily  natural  novelist,  and  drew  his 
materials  almost  wholly  from  the  history  of  bis 
owTtt  land.  He  has  been  called  the  Walter  Scott 
of  Hungary,  being  the  real  founder  of  the  his- 
torical novel  of  that  country.  Consult  his 
Miiii'irs,  Emlekirat  (Budapest,  1865),  wblcll  he 
was  writing  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

JOSIPTON,  Book  of.  A  Hebrew  chronicle, 
written  in  Italy  in  the  tenth  c-entury,  and  giving 
a  history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation  imtil 
the  overthrow  of  the  second  temple  by  Titus.  It 
claims  to  be  a  translation  of  Josephus,  but  the 
author  employs  the  works  of  other  writers,  some  of 
them  very  late.  Lucian,  Strabo,  and  Saint  Jerome 
were  among  his  sources,  and  the  book  contains 
much  extravagant  legend.  The  author  calls  him- 
self Joseph  ben  Gorion.  The  Jewish  historian 
Graetz  (History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  iii.,  p.  180) 
holds  that  the  work  was  originally  written  in 
Arabic,  but  this  view  has  not  been  accepted.  The 
book  was  first  published  in  1476  at  Mantua,  and 
during  the  following  centuries  enjoyed  great  pop- 
ularity, several  editions  appearing  besides  trans- 
lations into  Latin  and  German. 

JOSQiniJ",   zhds'kaN',  Deprks.     See  Depbes, 

JOSQUIX. 

JOSS  (a  pidgin- Eng.  corruption  of  Port,  deos, 
from  Lat.  deus,  god).  A  pidgin- English  term 
which  is  sometimes  foimd  in  modem  books  of 
travel,  in  newspapers,  etc..  as  well  as  colloquially 
in  connection  with  Chinese  matters.  It  is  uscl 
for  God,  and  is  also  applied  to  Chinese  idols 
( .Joss ) ,  temples,  and  churches  ( .Joss-houses ) , 
the  gilt  paper  on  which  charms  and  amulets  are 
printed,  or  neatly  wrapped  up  (Joss-paper),  and 
also  to  the  fragrant  incense  sticks  (Joss-sticks) 
set  to  bum  before  the  idols.  The  so-called  'stick' 
is  a  paste  made  of  the  dust  of  various  scented 
woods  held  together  with  clay,  and  which  in  its 
combustion  ser\es  as  a  rude  measure  of  time,  at 
night.  Joss-pidgin  means  religious  ceremonv, 
and  clergA-men  and  priests  are  spoken  of  as  'Joss- 
pidgin  men.' 

JOSSE,  zhos,  iMoxsiEt^.  In  Moli^re's 
L' Amour  Medecin,  a  jeweler  who  advises  the 
mirchase  of  jewelry  for  the  cure  of  lovesickness. 
The  reply.  ••\'nii<  c>tes  orffevre.  M.  Josse"  ("\'ou 
are  a  jewekr.  M.  .Josse").  has  become  a  prover- 
bial expression  for  advice  given  in  one's  own 
interest. 

JOSSELYN,  j5s1In,  JoHX  (seventeenth  cen- 
tury). The  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  ac- 
counts of  the  English  settlements  in  New  Ens- 
land.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Josselyn, 
a  knight  of  Essex,  England,  where  he  was  bom 
probably  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
brother  Henry  had  sailed  for  New  England  as 
the  agent  for  John  Mason,  the  patentee  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  1634,  and  had  continued  in  the 
service  of  ^lason's  succes.sor.  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges.  It  was  at  his  brother's  solicitation  that 
John  Josselyn  visited  New  England  in  163S, 
sailing  from  England  late  in  April  of  that  year 
and  arriving  in  Boston  on  July  2d.  Thence,  after 
calling  upon  .John  Winthrop  and  John  Cotton,  to 
whom  he  had  letters,  he  proceeded  to  Black  Point, 
Scarborough  (Maine),  where  his  brother  Henry 
was  stationed.    He  returned  to  England  in  Octo- 
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ber,  1639.  It  was  not  until  1663  that  he  again 
returned  to  New  England.  He  found  his  brother 
still  at  Scarborough,  and  remained  in  America 
until  December,  1671,  traveling  extensively 
through  the  other  settlements  in  New  England, 
and  noting  facts  as  to  their  government,  history, 
social  life,  and  products.  Upon  his  return  to 
England  he  published  his  observations  in  two 
books.  The  first  was  entitled  'New  England's 
Rarities  Discovered  in  Birds,  Beasts,  Fiihes,  Ser- 
pents and  Plants  of  that  Country  (1672,  re- 
printed in  Boston,  1865 ) .  His  second  and  more 
valuable  book  from  the  historical  point  of  view 
is  An  Account  of  Tioo  Voyages  to  New  England, 
wherein  you  have  the  setting  out  of  a  ship  with 
the  charges  ...  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try, natives  and  creatures  loith  their  merchantil 
and  physical  use;  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, ...  a  large  chronological  table  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  from  the  first  discovery 
of  the  continent  of  America  to  the  year  167S 
(London,  1674;  reprinted,  Boston,  1869;  also 
in  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  for  1834). 

JOST,  yost,  IsAAK  Makkus  (1793-1860).  A 
German-Hebrew  historian.  He  studied  philology 
at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and  was  principal  of 
a  school  in  the  latter  city  in  1826-35  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Jewish  Realschule  at  Frankfort. 
His  principal  works  are:  Geschichte  der  Israeli- 
ten  (9  vols.,  1820-29;  to  which  was  added  a 
tenth  volume  in  1849,  entitled  Neuere  Geschichte 
der  Israeliten  von  1815-45)  ;  Allgemeine  Ge- 
schichte des  israelitischen  Volkes  (2  vols.,  1831- 
32)  ;  a  translation  (into  German)  of  the  Mishna, 
with  text  and  commentary  (6  vols.,  1832-34): 
and  Geschichte  des  Judentums  und  seiner  Sek- 
ten  (3  vols.,  1857-59).  He  also  edited  a  journal 
entitled  Israelitische  Annalen   (1839-41). 

JOTA,  Ho'ta.  A  Spanish  dance  in  |  time, 
especially  popular  in  Aragon.  It  is  danced  by 
couples  and  somewhat  resembles  a  waltz,  though 
there  are  many  extempore  variations  of  step.  Its 
rapid,  striking  music  is  furnished  by  mandolins, 
castanets,  and  a  song,  whose  couplets  are  often 
extemporized  and  are  of  a  satirical  or  romantic 
character.  The  jota  is  sometimes  danced  as  a 
solemn  rite  at  funerals. 

JOTUNHEIM,  yo'tooh-him  (Icel.,  giants' 
home ) .  In  Norse  mythology,  a  region  of  cold 
and  darkness,  extending  around  the  rim  of  the 
earth,  the  abode  of  the  frost  giants. 

JOTUNN,  yo'toon  (Icel.,  giant,  devourer) .  In 
Norse  mythology,  a  race  of  giants  and  magicians, 
generally  hostile  to  human  beings,  dwelling  in 
caves  in  Jotunheim,  and  carrying  on  constant 
warfare  with  the  powers  of  light.  Originally 
giants  of  the  storm,  they  aic  pictured  as  having 
power  over  the  forces  of  nature.  They  are  the 
enemies  of  Thor,  who  prevents  their  attempt  to 
storm  heaven. 

JOTJBEBT,  zhSo'bar',  Babth^lemy  Cathebink 
(1769-99).  A  French  Revolutionary  general, 
bom  at  Pont-de-Vaux,  Ain.  Though  educated 
for  the  career  of  an  advocate,  Joubert  en- 
listed as  a  volunteer  in  1791,  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  and,  four  years  later,  was 
made  a  general  of  brigade  for  brilliant  service. 
In  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796-97  he  acted 
as  second  in  command  to  Bonaparte,  being  made 
general   of  division.     He   distinguished  himself 


at  the  siege  of  Mantua  and  in  the  battle  of 
liivoli,  in  January,  1797;  took  Trent  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  led  .a  French  army  of  invasion 
into  Tyrol,  eti'ecting  a  junction  with  Napoleon. 
He  subsequently  commanded  in  Holland  and  on 
the  Rhine,  and  in  1798  was  made  head  of  the 
Army  of  Italy.  He  overran  Piedmont  and  forced 
King  Charles  Emmanuel  to  abdicate.  In  June, 
1799,  he  was  made  commandant  of  Paris,  but 
soon  after  was  sent  to  replace  Moreau  in  Italy, 
where  he  gained  slight  advantages  over  the  com- 
bined Russian  and  Austrian  forces,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Suvaroff  at  Novi,  where  he  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  August  15th.  His  biography  has 
been  written  by  Chevrier  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1884). 

JOTJBEBT,  Joseph  (1754-1824).  A  note- 
worthy French  philosopher,  born  at  Montignac 
(Perigord).  He  studied  at  the  College  of  Tou- 
louse, at  that  time  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  was 
subsequently  assistant  master  in  the  institution, 
and  in  1778  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  the 
friend  of  Chateaubriand  and  Fontanes.  In  1790- 
92  he  was  justice  of  the  peace  at  Montignac,  and 
in  1809,  at  the  instance  of  Fontanes,  the  grand 
master,  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  a  councilor 
of  the  newly  organized  University  of  Paris.  None 
of  his  works  was  published  during  his  life- 
time. Of  frail  health,  he  lived  at  Paris  and 
at  Villeneuve  in  Burgundy,  constantly  reading 
and  taking  notes;  writing  letters;  and  receiving 
the  inevitable  throng  of  friends  who  came  to  hear 
his  extraordinary  conversation,  much,  Matthew 
Arnold  observes,  as  Englishmen  flocked  to  hear 
that  of  Coleridge.  In  1838  Chateaubriand  edited 
a  privately  printed  volume  of  fragments,  which 
was  reviewed  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  and  which  established  Joubert's 
fame.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  P.  de  Raynal, 
entitled,  Pensees;  precedees  de  sa  correspondance, 
d'une  notice  sur  sa  vie,  son  caractcre  et  ses  tra- 
vaux  (Paris,  1864).  Consult:  Condamin,  Essai 
sur  les  pensees  et  la  correspondance  de  Joubert 
(Paris,  1877),  and  the  fine  appreciation  in  Ar- 
nold's Essays  in  Criticism  (London,  1865;  6th 
ed.  1889). 

JOUBERT,  Petkus  Jacobus  (1831-1900).  A 
Boer  general  and  politician.  He  was  born  in  the 
Oudsthoorn  district  of  Cape  Colony,  of  Dutch- 
Huguenot  parents,  his  French  ancestor,  Joubert, 
having  emigrated  to  South  Africa  in  1687,  to  es- 
cape religious  persecution  in  France.  After  an 
elementary  education  and  a  youth  spent  in  trading 
expeditions  throughout  South  Africa,  Piet  Joubert, 
as  he  was  called,  settled  in  the  Wakkerstroom  dis- 
trict of  the  South  African  Republic  and  became  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  cattleman.  In  the  early  six- 
ties he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Volksraad, 
and  in  1870,  having  already  had  some  experience 
in  legal  work,  he  was  made  Attorney-General  of 
the  Republic,  and  became  prominent  politically. 
From  that  time  on  he  was  more  or  less  the  politi- 
cal rival  of  Kruger  (q.v. ).  In  1874  Joubert  acted 
as  President  during  the  visit  of  President  Burgers 
to  Europe,  and  his  political  opportunism  earned 
him  the  name  of  'Slim  (or  crafty)  Piet.'  In 
1880,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  JEngland,  Jou- 
bert became  commandant-general  of  the  forces 
and  won  the  battles  of  Laing's  Nek,  Ingogo,  and 
Majuba  Hill  (qq.v.).  the  last  of  which  closed  the 
war  in  favor  of  the  Boers  in  1881.  In  1883-84  he 
was  acting  President  during  Kruger's  absence 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  opposed 
the  plan  of  annexing  Bechuanaland  to  the  Trans- 
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raal.  Laier  he  favored  a  liberal  policy  toward 
the  Uitlanders  in  the  country.  He  was  defeated 
by  only  800  votes  in  the  contest  agiiinst  Kruger 
for  the  Presidency  in  1893,  but  this  was  the  cul- 
mination of  his  {)olitical  greatness,  for  in  1898 
Kruger  had  over  10.000  majority.  Joubert  was 
the  ablest  of  the  Boer  military  men,  and  to  his 
efTorts  in  great  measure  was  due  the  fact  that  the 
Transvaal  was  prepared  with  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  when  the  Republic  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain  in  October,  1899.  As  com- 
mandant-general of  the  Boer  forces,  he  began 
the  campaign  in  Natal,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town 
of  Ladysmith,  showing  remarkable  generalship  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  the  field.  But  early  in 
1900  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  was  forced 
to  retire  to  Pretoria,  where  he  died  ilarch  27, 
1900.  Joubert  commanded  the  profound  respect 
of  his  enemies  for  his  ability  and  honor,  but  his 
liberal  views  on  many  points  did  not  commend 
him  to  the  mass  of  the  Transvaal  Boers,  who  pre- 
ferred Kruger's  conservatism. 

JOITETT,  jou'et,  James  Edwabd  (1828-1902). 
An  American  naval  officer,  son  of  the  artist 
Matthew  Henry  Jouett.  He  was  bom  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. ;  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  1841; 
and  served  on  the  Independence,  and  against  slav- 
ers on  the  Decatur.  Ihiring  the  Mexican  War  he 
was  stationed  in  southeastern  Texas.  In  1861, 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
entered  Galveston  Bay  with  a  small  detachment 
of  marines,  and  destroyed  the  Royal  Yacht  after 
a  fierce  figbt.  He  was  equally  prominent  in  the 
operations  in  Mobile  Bay  under  Farragut  in 
1864,  and  his  promotion  of  thirty  numbers,  for 
his  services  in  the  capture  of  the  Selma,  was  rec- 
ommended by  Farragut.  Jouett  became  captain 
in  18C6,  and  commodore  in  1883;  and  in  1885  he 
commanded  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  and 
opened  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Congress  voted 
him  full  pay  for  life;  he  became  a  rear-admiral 
in  1886.  and  soon  afterwards  was  made  president 
of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey.  He  re- 
tired in  1890. 

JOUETT,  Matthew  Habris  (1788-1827).  An 
American  painter,  bom  in  Mercer  County.  Ky. 
He  was  the  pupil  for  a  short  time  of  Gilbert  Stu- 
art. His  numerous  portraits  include  that  of 
Lafavette  (full  length)  in  the  Capitol  at  Frank- 
fort, "Ky. 

JOUFFBOY,  zhoo'frwa',  Fbax^ois  (1806- 
82).  A  French  sculptor,  bom  in  Dijon.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  the  younger  Ramey  and  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  and  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1832.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  in 
1857,  and  professor  at  the  Ecole  in  1863.  His 
chief  work  is  the  graceful  and  pleasing  "Young 
Girl  Telling  Her  Secret  to  Venus"  (1839),  now 
in  the  Louvre.  Other  statues  include :  "Erigone," 
in  the  Dijon  Museum;  "Peace  and  War,"  over 
one  of  the  gates  at  the  Louvre;  "Lyric  Poetry," 
a  group  on  the  facade  of  the  Opera;  and  some 
busts  at  Versailles. 

JOUFFBOY,  Theodore  Simo!?  (1796-1842). 
A  French  philosopher.  He  was  bora  July  7,  1796, 
at  Pontets,  Doubs.  and  studied  philosophy  at  Di- 
jon and  under  Cousin  at  the  Ecole  Normale, 
Paris,  where  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  began 
to  teach.  After  many  changes  he  became  in  1838 
librarian  to  the  University  of  Paris,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  till  his  death  on  February  4.  1842. 
He  published  translations  of  the  works  of  Reid, 


and  translated  also  some  of  the  works  of  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  with  notes  and  introductions, 
besides  writing  C'oiir*  de  droit  naturel  (Paris, 
1834-35),  and  Melanges  philosophiques  (Paris, 
1833).  Some  of  his  works  appeared  post- 
humously. He  opposed  the  aensualLsni  of  Con- 
dillac  and  all  tendencies  to  identify  psychology 
with  physiologj';  in  general,  his  position  was 
similar  to  that  of  Cousin  (q.v.).  Consult:  Tis- 
Bot,  "Theodore  Jouffroy,  sa  vie  et  ses  Merits," 
in  M^moir€»  de  I'acad^ie  de  Dijon,  vol.  iii. 
(Dijon,  1875-76). 

JOUFFBOY  D'ABBANS,  da'bax',  Clacde 
Fraxcois  Dorotuee,  ^Marquis  de  (1751-1832). 
An  inventor  and  engineer.  He  was  bora  in  France 
in  1751,  and  spent  the  early  portion  of  his  life  in 
the  army.  \\'itnessing  the  operation  of  a  fire- 
engine,  he  believed  that  steam  could  be  used  for 
vessels  on  water.  He  made  his  first  attempt  with 
a  small  propeller  on  the  Doubs  in  1776,  but  the 
experiment  was  a  failure.  In  1783  he  made 
another  experiment  on  the  SaOne,  with  more  suc- 
cess; but  for  want  of  pecuniary  means  and  sup- 
port, he  failed  to  prosecute  it.  The  Government 
refusing  him  a  patent,  he  went  to  England,  and 
was  active  in  political  plots,siding  with  the  Bour- 
bons. Returning  to  France,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Fulton,  who  admitted  the  merit  of  the  ex- 
periments. He  received  permission  in  1816  to 
form  a  company,  and  put  his  first  steamer, 
called  Charles  Philippe,  on  the  Seine;  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  He  withdrew  to  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  died  there  of  cholera. 
His  claim  was  acknowledged  by  Arago,  and  in 
1840  by  the  French  Academy.  Jouffroy  published 
Les  Bateau-x-a-Vapeur,  and  wrote  for  the  Acad- 
emy Mcmoires  sur  les  pompes  a  feu. 

JOUGB,  jugz  (OF.  joug,  yoke,  from  Lat.  ju- 
gum,  yoke;  connected  with  Gk.  ivy6w,  zygon,  Skt. 
yuga,  Goth,  juk,  OHG.  joh,  Ger.  Joch,  AS.  geoc, 
Eng.  yoke,  from  Lat.  jungere,  Gk.  i/evyrOpoi, 
zfugnynai,  Skt.  yuj,  to  join),  Juggs,  or  Joggs. 
A  form  of  pillory  used  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in 
the  Low  Countries.  It  consisted  of  an  iron  ring, 
or  collar,  fastened  by  a  chain  of  two  or  three 
links  to  a  pillar  cr  wall  in  some  public  place, 
such  -as  a  market  cross,  a  prison  door,  a  church 
door,  a  churchyard  gate,  a  tree  beneath  whose 
branches  courts  were  held,  and  the  like.  The  ring 
or  collar  opened  by  a  hinge  or  joint,  so  as  to 
inclose  the  culprit's  neck,  when  it  was  secured  by 
a  loop,  or  staple,  and  a  padlock.  The  jougs  were 
employed  as  a  punishment  for  ecclesiastical  ar 
well  as  for  minor  civil  offenses  in  the  fifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Although  they  have 
not  been  in  use  for  the  last  hundred  years,  they 
may  still  be  found  hanging  at  a  few  country 
churches.  The  branks  (q.v.)  were  occasionally 
hung  on  the  same  pillar  with  the  jougs.  Se« 
Pillory  ;  Stocks. 

JOULE,  joul  (named  in  honor  of  James  P. 
Joule).  The  joule  is  the  practical  unit  of  energy 
or  work.  It  is  10'^  ergs.  See  C.  G.  S.  System  of 
f  xiTS ;  and  !Mecuaxics,  under  TTorfc  and  Energy. 

JOULE,  J.\MES  Prescott  (1818-89).  An 
English  physicist.  He  was  bora  at  Salford.  Eng- 
land, and  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  brewery, 
but  was  at  the  same  time  an  earnest  student  of 
science.  His  early  education  was  secured  at 
home,  the  chemist  Walton  being  the  young  man's 
instructor,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals  of  Electricity  a  description 
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of  an  electro-magnetic  engine  which  he  had  him- 
self invented.  In  the  course  of  researches  on  elec- 
tricity he  was  able  to  show  that  in  electrolysis 
the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  was  equivalent  to 
the  heat  produced  during  the  original  combina- 
tion of  the  elements.  Joule  was  the  first  to  as- 
certain the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  (see 
Heat),  and  in  an  address  delivered  in  1847  at 
Manchester  he  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  conser- 
vation of  energy.  The  paper  was  hardly  noticed 
by  press  or  scientists,  and  a  similar  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Association  would  also'  have 
been  passed  over  had  its  merits  not  been  seen  by 
William  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Kelvin.  Joule 
worked  for  forty  years  to  determine  the  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of  heat,  using  both  electric  cur- 
rents and  the  mechanical  friction  of  water,  and 
obtained  a  number  of  values  for  this  quantity. 
Many  researches  on  electricity  and  thermo-dyna- 
niics  are  to  be  credited  to  him,  and  his  name  is 
given  to  the  unit  of  work,  while  Joule's  law  for 
determining  the  amount  of  energy  in  an  electric 
circuit  has  become  fundamental  in  electrical  sci- 
ence. Dr.  Joule  received  the  Copley  and  other 
medals  and  numerous  honors  from  the  leading 
universities  and  scientific  societies  throughout  the 
world.  His  Scientific  Papers,  in  two  volumes, 
were  published  in  1885  and  1887,  and  numerous 
valuable  communications  from  him  are  to  be 
found  in  the  various  English  journals,  and  pro- 
ceedings of  societies. 

JOUBDAIT,  zhoor'dtiN^  Jean  Baptiste,  Count 
(17G2-1833).  A  French  marshal.  He  was  born 
April  29,  1762,  at  Limoges,  where  his  father  was 
a  surgeon.  He  entered  the  army  in  1778  and 
sei'ved  under  Count  d'Estaing  in  the  war  of 
American  independence.  On  returning  to  France 
in  1784  Jourdan  married  and  opened  a  milliner's 
shop  at  Limoges.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution  he  abandoned  trade  and  became  the 
captain  of  the  company  of  National  Guards 
raised  in  Limoges.  Under  Dumouriez  he  rose 
to  be  chief  of  battalion,  and  in  1793  was  made  suc- 
cessively general  of  brigade  and  general  of  di- 
vision. Finally  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North 
and  gained  an  important  victory  at  Wattignies 
against  the  Austrians  (October  15-10,  1793).  In 
1794,  as  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  again  at  Fleu- 
rus  and  overran  Belgium,  forcing  the  enemy  back 
across  the  Rhine.  In  1795  he  was  less  successful 
in  his  campaigns;  for,  having  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Diisseldorf,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Austrians 
at  Hochst  (October  11,  1795) .  In  1796  he  pushed 
his  way  far  into  Germany,  but  was  driven  back 
by  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Wetzlar  (June  15), 
Amberg  (August  24),  and  Wiirzburg  (September 
3).  This  discomfiture  led  him  to  resign  his  com- 
mand. In  1799  the  Directory  intrusted  him  with 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Danube ;  but  he 
was  defeated  by  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Ostraeh 
and  at  Stockach  in  March  of  the  same  year,  and 
was  superseded.  Although  he  opposed  the  coup 
d'etat  of  the  Eighteenth  Brumaire,  the  First  Con- 
sul employed  him  in  1800  in  the  reorganization 
and  administration  of  Piedmont;  and  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  in  1804,  he  was 
made  a  marshal.  In  1803  he  had  been  given  the 
command  in  Italy,  but  in  1805  he  was  replaced 
by  Massena.  He  was  sent  with  King  Joseph  to 
Naples  (1806),  and  in  1808  he  went  with  him 
to  Spain  as  chief  of  staff.     Louis  XVIII.   ap- 


pointed him  commander  of  the  seventh  military 
division,  and  made  him  a  peer  of  France;  but 
his  republican  principles  led  him  to  enter  heart- 
ily into  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1830,  and 
for  a  short  time  after  the  July  Revolution  he 
acted  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  last 
years  were  spent  as  governor  of  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  and  there  he  died  November  23,  1833. 
As  member  and  president  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  (1797-99),  Jourdan  was  instrumental 
in  planning  and  establishing  the  system  of  mili- 
tary conscription  throughout  France.  Unlike 
many  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  Jourdan  lived  and 
died  poor.  He  was  the  author  of  Operations  de 
Varmee  du  Danube  (Paris,  1799),  and  Memoires 
pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de  la  campagne  de  1796 
(Paris,  1819).  His  Memoires  militaires,  guerre 
d'Espagne  were  published  in  1899. 

JOURDAIIT,  zhoor'daN',  Monsieur.  The 
leading  character  in  Molifere's  Bourgeois  gentil- 
homme,  wlio  after  gaining  a  fortune  as  a  trades- 
man endeavors  to  acquire  the  graces  of  polite 
society  by  means  of  ma.sters  and  professors.  He 
is  surprised  to  be  informed  that  he  has  talked 
prose  all  his  life  without  being  conscious  of  the 
fact. 

JOURNAL  DE  SAINT-PETERSBOURG, 
zhoor'naK  de  saN  pa'ters'bwr''  (Fr.,  Journal  of 
Saint  Petersburg).  A  political  daily  paper,  at 
Saint  Petersburg,  founded  in  1825.  It  is  issued 
in  French,  and  is  the  organ  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

JOURNAL  DES  DEBATS,  da  dk'hk'  (Fr., 
Journal  of  the  Debates).  A  Paris  daily  paper, 
founded  in  1789  to  report  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Assembly.  Since  1800  it  has  been 
OA\Tied  by  members  of  the'  Bertin  family.  In 
politics  it  pursues  a  moderate  Republican  course. 
It  is  published  daily  in  two  editions. 

JOURNALISM.  See  Newspaper;  Periodi- 
cal. 

JOURNALISM,  College.  Like  the  system 
of  Greek  letter  fraternities,  college  journalism, 
embracing  those  periodicals  edited  and  published 
wholly  or  partly  by  undergraduates,  and  devoted 
to  student  interests,  is  a  form  of  student  activity 
peculiar  to  American  institutions.  It  is  differ- 
entiated from  the  departmental  and  official  pub- 
lications of  the  university  (treated  under  Uni- 
versity) by  the  fact  that  its  sphere  embraces  all 
the  varied  interests  of  the  student  body,  and  not 
alone  the  educational,  and  that  it  provides  the 
channel  for  the  expression  of  student  opinion, 
formerly  voiced  through  the  oration  and  the  de- 
bating society.  Students  in  the  English  univer- 
sities have  from  time  to  time  attempted  to  estab- 
lish publications  similar  to  college  papers  in 
the  United  States,  the  most  notable  of  which, 
The  Snob,  was  edited  by  Thackeray  while  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1829.  Other  sporadic  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  college  journalism  in  England  have 
rarely  lasted  longer  than  the  college  life  of  their 
original  projectors.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
undergraduates'  journal  is  little  more  than  an 
official  calendar,  and  is  in  no  sense'  a  college 
paper  as  the  term  is  understood  in  America.  In 
the  United  States  the  college  paper  originally 
took  the  form  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  essays,  serious  poems,  and  criti- 
cisms, and  often  supplemented  the  literary  so- 
cieties. With  the  broadening  of  the  student  life 
there  came   a   change   in  the  character   of   the 
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periodicals  until  to-day  the  students  of  nearly 
every  American  college  support  from  one  to  a 
dozen  periodicals.  In  recent  years  the  institu- 
tion has  worked  downward  to  tlie  preparatory 
schools  as  well,  and  many  of  these  maintain 
successful  school  papers  modeled  on  the  college 
publications. 

The  first  American  college  periodical  was  the 
Gazette,  published  at  Dartmouth  in  the  year 
1800.  Daniel  Webster,  of  the  class  of  1801,  was 
its  editor.  The  Yale  Literary  Cabinet  was  pub- 
lished in  1806  by  the  senior  class  of  that  year, 
and  tliis  was  followed  by  the  Har\'ard  Lampoon 
in  1812.  The  oldest  college  paper  now  in  exist- 
ence is  the  Yale  Literary  ilagazirie,  which  dates 
from  1836.  In  the  twenty  years  preceding  that 
date  there  were  born  and  died  at  Yale,  besides 
the  Literary  Cabinet,  the  Athenwum,  Crayon, 
Sitting-Room,  Students'  Companion,  Gridiron, 
and  Medley.  Next  to  the  Yale  'Lit.,'  the  paper 
which  has  had  the  longest  existence  is  the  Nassau 
Literary  Magazine,  founded  in  Princeton  in  1842. 
The  number  of  publications  which  have  enjoyed 
only  a  temporary  existence  during  tlie  hundred 
years  of  college  journalism  is  unknowTi,  but  it 
must  have  been  very  large.  According  to  the 
best  information  obtainable,  Amherst  now  sup- 
ports 4  college  papers.  Brown  4,  California  5, 
Columbia  9,  Cornell  7,  Harvard  10,  Michigan  7, 
Minnesota  4,  Pennsylvania  8.  Princeton  5.  Leland 
Stanford  5,  Tulane  5,  Virginia  3,  Williams  4, 
and  Yale  8.  and  about  the  same  ratio  in  number 
of  publications  to  the  attendance  is  maintained 
at  other  colleges. 

College  journalism  is  represented  by  periodicals 
devoted  to  (1)  literary  matter  exclusively;  (2) 
news  and  some  literary  matter:  (3)  news  and 
comment;  (4)  the  comic  and  burlesque;  (5)  his- 
torical record;  (6)  the  interests  of  certain  de- 
partments or  professional  schools;  and  (7)  the 
interests  of  the  alumni.  The  typical  forms  are 
the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual,  though 
there  are  many  intermediate  forms,  like  the  semi- 
weekly,  bi-weekly,  or  quarterly.  The  most  pop- 
ular forms  of  the  college  paper  to-day  are  the 
daily  and  weekly,  the  weekly  performing  the  same 
sendee  in  the  smaller  college  that  the  daily  does 
in  the  university,  that  of  a  newspaper  pure 
and  simple.  The  first  venture  in  the  field  of 
daily  journalism  was  made  by  the  Harvard  Echo, 
now  Crimson,  in  1879,  and  it  was  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  Cornell  Daily  Sun  and  the  Ya'e 
Daily  Seics.  A  college  daily  is  now  published 
in  about  a  dozen  universities  of  the  country, 
including,  besides  the  three  already  mentioned,  the 
Brown  Herald  (1892);  the  Daily  Calif ornian, 
organized  as  a  weekly;  the  Berkleyan,  in  1874 
and  as  a  daily  in  1897;  the  University  Of  Michi- 
gan Daily  (1890);  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Daily  (1900);  the  Pennsylvanian  (1883);  the 
Daily  Princetonian ;  the  Daily  Palo  Alto,  at 
Stanford  University;  the  Wisconsin  Cardinal: 
the  Daily  Maroon,  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
(1902);  and  the  Columbia  Spectator,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  .4cfa  Columbiana,  and  for  many 
years  a  bi-monthly,  reorganized  as  a  daily  in 
1902.  The  Tulane  Spirit  is  an  example  of  dailies 
that  have  had  a  brief  existence,  while  the  Scar- 
let and  Black  (Iowa  College)  and  the  Broicn  and 
"White  (I^high  University)  are  examples  of  semi- 
weekly  papers  which  will  eventually  fall  into 
the  class  of  dailies.  The  typical  daily  is  a  four- 
page  paper,  devoted  entirely  to  news,  and  is  an 


important  factor  in  student  affairs.  The  Cali- 
fornian  is  a  six-page  pa|)er,  twice  a  week.  The 
circulation  ranges  from  800  to  2500  copies  a 
day,   with  substantial   profits. 

The  weekly  paper  is  exemplified  by  the  Am- 
herst Student  (1867),  the  Dartmouth,  the  Ham- 
ilton Life,  the  Kansas  University  Weekly,  the 
Lafayette  (1870)^  the  Rutgers  Targum,  the  Syra- 
CU.SC  University  Weekly  (1900),  the  Texan,  the 
Olive  and  Blue  (Tulane  University,  1897),  Col- 
lege Topics  (University  of  Virginia),  the  Wil- 
liams Weekly,  the  University  of  Chicago 
Weekly,  the  Barnard  Bulletin,  the  Sotre  Dame 
Scholastic,  the  Tech  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  the  Triangle  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), and  the  Wesleyan  Argus.  Most  of  these 
are  devoted  entirely  to  news,  but  a  few  include 
some  literary  matter,  and  several,  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Occident  (1881),  are  entirely  literary  in 
character. 

Monthly  magazines  include  the  Amherst  Lit- 
erary Monthly  (1886),  the  Brunonian  (Brown 
University,  1829),  the  California  Magazine 
(1895),  the  Columbia  Literary  Monthly,  the 
Cornell  Era  (1868),  which  absorbed  the  Cornell 
Magazine  in  1900,  the  Dartmouth  Magazine 
(1892),  the  Hamilton  Literary  Monthly,  the 
Harvard  Monthly  (1885),  the  University  of 
Kansas  Oread  (1900),  the  Lafayette  Touchstone 
(1896),  the  Michigan  Inlander,  the  Minnesota 
Magazine,  the  Red  and  Blue  (University  of 
Pennsvlvania,  1886),  the  Nassau  Literari/  Maga- 
zine (1842),  the  Syracuse  Herald  (1872),  the 
University  of  Virginia  Magazine  (1840),  the 
Williams  Literary  Monthly  (1885).  and  the  Yale 
Courant.  In  addition  to  the  Hamilton  Life,  the 
official  publication  of  the  fraternities,  the  non- 
fratemity  men  at  Hamilton  publish  about  six 
times  a  year  the  Revieic.  The  Harvard  Illus- 
trated Magazine,  monthly  (1899),  is  a  new  de- 
parture in  college  journalism.  The  Trinity 
Tablet  (1868)  is  published  every  three  weeks; 
the  Harvard  Advocate  (1866),  the  Vermont 
Cynic,  the  Chaparral  and  Sequoia  at  Leland 
Stanford  University  are  bi-weeklies,  and  the 
Columbia  Momingside  is  a  tri- weekly.  Among 
the  more  important  papers  published  at  women's 
colleges  are  the  Mount  Holyoke,  Wellesley  Maga- 
zine, Radeliffe  Magazine,  Wells  College  Chronicle, 
Smith  College  Monthly,  and  Tassar  Miscellany. 

The  humorous  college  papers  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  generally  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the 
New  York  Life  rather  than  of  Puck  or  Judge. 
In  fact.  Life  may  be  said  to  be  the  outgrowth 
of  the  college  humorous  magazines,  since  it  was 
actually  established  by  former  editors  of  the 
Harvard  Lampoon,  and  its  success  was  due  to 
Lampoon  men  and  former  editors  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Spectator  and  Acta  Columbiana.  Be- 
sides the  Harvard  Lampoon,  established  in  1876, 
the  most  important  humorous  college  papers 
are  the  Cornell  Widotc.  the  University  of 
^fichigan  Wrinkle,  the  Yale  Record,  all  bi- 
weekly: the  Princeton  Tiger,  monthly,  and  the 
Columbia  Jester,  a  bi-weekly.  In  1900  the  Punch 
Boirl  was  started  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  monthly  humorous  magazine.  At  the 
University  of  California  the  literary  monthly 
publishes  a  humorous  illustrated  supplement 
called  the  Axe. 

Alumni  ne'ws  is  sent  out  in  some  form  from 
many  colleges,  often  by  the  faculty  in  the  form 
of   a    weekly,   monthly,   or  quarterly  magazine. 
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An  alumni  newspaper  published  by  a  joint  board 
of  alumni  and  undergraduates  is  a  less  common 
form,  but  in  those  cases  in  which  it  exists  the 
results  are  highly  satisfactory,  and  present  per- 
haps the  most  successful  examples  of  college 
journalism.  The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  the  Cor- 
nell Alumni  News,  and  the  Princeton  Alumni 
WeeJcly  are  among  the  best  conducted  college 
papers  of  any  kind.  Harvard  publishes  the 
Harvard  Bulletin,  weekly,  and  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate Magazine,  established  as  a  quarterly  in  1893. 
Some  other  colleges  maintain  alumni  papers,  but 
those  already  quoted  are  representative  of  the 
class. 

Many  of  the  professional  schools  publish  maga- 
zines of  a  serious  nature,  devoted  to  particular 
interests.  Examples  are  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view, weekly;  the  Pennsylvania  Dental  Journal, 
monthly;  the  American  Law  Register  (Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania ) ,  monthly ;  the  Phagocyte 
(Tulane  Medical  School),  the  Yale  Medical  Jour- 
nal, the  fiibley  Journal  (Sibley  College,  Cornell), 
the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  and 
the  Columbia  Law  Revieio.  Some  of  these  pro- 
fessional journals  take  high  rank  in  the  outside 
world.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  Sibley  Journal, 
they  are  managed  entirely  by  undergraduates ;  in 
others,  there  are  associate  or  advisory  faculty 
or  alumni  editors.     See  University. 

The  college  annual  gives  a  survey  of  the 
year's  collegiate^  history.  It  contains  statistics 
and  records  of  the  fraternities,  clubs,  societies, 
athletic  events,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
students,  and  includes  daring  attempts  at  liumor 
aimed  at  the  students  and  the  faculty.  The  cost 
of  preparing  one  of  these  year  books  already 
mounts  into  the  thousands  of  dollars.  They  are 
yearly  growing  in  size,  and  more  and  more 
attention  is  paid  to  art  work  in  their  prepara- 
tion. Some  of  the  college  annuals  are  the  Am- 
herst Olio,  the  Brown  Lieber,  the  California 
Blue  and  Gold,  the  Chicago  Cap  and  Oown,  the 
ColumMan,  formerly  the  Columbiad,  the  Cornel- 
lian,  the  Dartmouth  2Egis,  the  Harvard  Register, 
the  Hullabaloo  of  Johns  Hopkins,  the  Lafayette 
Melange,  the  Lehigh  Epitome,  the  Michiganen- 
sian,  the  Minnesota  Gopher,  the  Pennsylvania 
Record,  the  Princeton  Bric-a-Brac,  the  Stanford 
Quad,  the  Syracuse  Onondaguan,  the  Texas  Cac- 
tus, the  Trinity  Ivy,  the  Tulane  Jambalayo,  the 
Vermont  Ariel,  the  Virginia  Corks  and  Curls, 
the  Williams  Giulielmcnsian,  the  Yale  Banner 
and  Potpourri. 

The  peculiar  system  of  management  by  which 
the  college  paper  is  perpetuated  from  year  to 
j'ear  also  involves  a  periodical  fluctuation  in  the 
literary  value  of  the  contributions.  Each  year 
as  a  portion  of  the  board  of  editors  are  grad- 
uated or  pass  to  a  higher  class,  an  equal  number 
of  new  classmen  are  elected  to  take  their  places. 
By  this  means  the  publication  is  kept  alive,  and 
its  general  tone  and  policy  are  preserved,  while 
its  literary  standard  is  raised  or  lowered  as  the 
new  editors  are  more  or  less  clever  than  their 
predecessors.  The  college  paper  is  generally  rec- 
ognized and  encouraged  by  the  faculty  of  the 
institution,  and  in  some  cases  substantial  ac- 
knowledgment is  made  for  work  done  by  the 
editors.  In  the  majority  of  institutions  the  col- 
lege papers,  in  common  with  other  student  or- 
ganizations, are  provided  with  office  room,  heat, 
light,  and  service. 

Competition  for  places  on  the  editorial  boards 


of  college  papers  is  often  very  keen.  The  method 
of  selecting  editors  varies  considerably,  vacancies 
being  filled  on  the  basis  of  literary  competition, 
class  election,  editorial  or  faculty  appointment, 
excellence  in  class  work,  fraternity  or  society 
representation,  and  various  other  ways.  When 
editors  are  elected  by  the  student  body,  they  are 
held  responsible  to  it,  while  they  are  left  free  in 
the  internal  management  of  the  paper.  The  Cor- 
nell Sun  is  chartered  by  the  whole  student  body; 
other  papers  are  official  society  organs,  close 
corporations  or  stock  companies.  The  evil  ef- 
fects of  college  politics  are  often  apparent  in  the 
selection  of  editors,  leading  sometimes  to  the 
establishment  of  rival  papers,  and  to  an  injurious 
form  of  competition.  Cases  of  the  abuse  of 
editorial  positions  for  personal  ends  or  animosi- 
ties are  noticeably  rare,  although  no  checks  ex- 
cept student  sentiment  exist  to  prevent  it. 

A  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  college  paper  in  developing  literary 
talent  among  the  vmdergraduates.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  general  training  in  the  various 
features  of  journalism  now  acquired  by  editors 
of  college  papers  is  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
purely  literary  training  given  by  the  old  literary 
periodicals.  It  is  a  fact  that  numbers  of  the  most 
successful  of  our  younger  writers  have  served 
their  apprenticeship  on  the  editorial  board  of 
college  publications,  which  are  increasingly  rec- 
ognized as  valuable  training-schools  for  jour- 
nalistic work.  A  college  editor  has  much  to 
unlearn  when  he  takes  a  place  on  the  daily 
paper,  but  he  has  at  the  same  time  acquired 
much  valuable  experience  in  editorial  and  busi- 
ness management,  and  in  reportoriai  work.  The 
college  paper,  as  now  conducted,  affords  an  agree- 
able and  profitable  employment,  and  gives  to 
friends  of  an  institution  an  actual  insight  into 
the  life  of  the  college  that  cannot  be  gained 
from  any  official  catalogue  or  report.  Like 
general  newspapers,  the  college  paper  has  its 
exchange  list,  and  its  editors  and  readers  are 
thus  kept  in  touch  Avith  the  doings  and  sentiments 
of  all  other  colleges.  To  the  instructors  the 
college  press  affords  the  surest  indication  of 
student  sentiment,  and  is  helpful  in  the  solu- 
tion of  educational  problems  affecting  the  insti- 
tution. There  are  now  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  according  to  the  best  newspaper  di- 
rectories, about  275  imdergraduate  publications, 
not  including  alumni  and  professional  school 
magazines,  and  the  official  publications  of  the 
Greek-letter  societies.  See  Fkaternities,  Amer- 
ican COLLEGfE. 

JOUB,NALISTEN,zhoor'na-le'sten.  Die  (Ger., 
The  Journalists).  A  comedy  by  Gustav  Freytag 
(18.53),  which  deals  with  the  influence  of  the 
press  on  German  political  and  social  life.  The 
play  has  been  a  favorite  since  its  first  pro- 
duction. 

JOTTRNEYMAN  (from  journev.  day's  work, 
from  journee,  Fr.  journee,  from  ML.  diurnata, 
day's  work,  day's  journey,  from  Lat.  diurnus, 
daily,  from  dies',  day  +  man) .  A  term  originally 
applied  to  laborers  working  by  the  day,  but  in  the 
late  Middle  Ages  applied  to  the  laborers  in  the 
guilds  who  had  completed  their  apprenticeship 
but  who  had  not  attained  the  position  of  master. 
In  contrast  with  the  modern  workman,  the  jour- 
neyman in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
guilds  was  not  a  wage-earner  for  life,  but  could 
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look  forward  to  the  independent  position  of 
master.  As  industry  became  more  complex  and 
required  a  greater  outlay  for  the  necessary  tools 
and  materials,  the  possibility  of  attaining  master- 
slnp  practically  disapitciired,  and  the  journey- 
men became  a  permanent  class  of  skilled  wage- 
earners.    See  (jLILd. 

JOUSTS,  jasts  (OF.  joste,  jouate.  It.  gioatra, 
from  UK.  justcr,  joster,  jouster,  It.  giostrare,  to 
joust,  from  ML.  juxtare,  to  approach,  tilt,  from 
Lat.  juxta,  near).  Contests  on  horseback,  en- 
gaged in  as  trials  of  strength  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  knights  and  nobles.  In  the  jousts  the  com- 
batants engjiged  one  another  singly,  each  against 
his  antagonist,  and  not  in  a  troop,  as  in  the  tour- 
nament (q.v.).  The  lance  was  the  weapon  chiefly 
used. 

JOUTEIi,  zhoo't^l',  Henri  (c.1650-?).  A 
French  explorer,  born  in  Rouen,  the  son  of  a 
gardener  in  the  employ  of  Henri  Cavelier,  an 
uncle  of  La  Salle  (q.v.).  During  his  youth  he 
was  a  soldier,  but  joined  La  Salle's  expedition, 
which  left  France  in  1684  to  found  a  colony  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  When  La  Salle 
started  through  the  wilderness  for  Canada,  where 
he  hoped  to  secure  aid,  he  left  Joutel  in  command 
of  the  post.  Saint  Louis,  which  he  had  established 
on  what  proved  to  be  an  estuary  on  the  coast  of 
Texas.  Joutel's  administration  was  disturbed  by 
plots  and  intrigues,  the  colonists  being  thor- 
oughly disheartened.  After  La  Salle's  return  the 
discontent  increased,  and  finally  in  1687  La  Salle 
made  a  second  and  more  determined  attempt  to 
reach  Canada.  Accompanied  by  his  brother  Jean, 
his  two  nephews  Moranget  and  Cavelier,  Joutel, 
and  about  fifteen  others,  he  again  started  from 
the  little  colony;  but  scarcely  two  months  later, 
while  encamped  on  a  branch  of  the  Trinity  River 
in  Texas,  La  Salle.  Moranget,  and  two  others  were 
assassinated  by  four  or  five  malcontents.  Joutel 
and  those  of  his  companions  who  were  loyal  to 
La  Salle  were  forced  to  conceal  their  horror  at 
this  deed,  fearing  a  like  fate  for  themselves ;  and 
the  whole  party  pushed  on  to  the  Cenis  villages, 
which  had  been  the  farthest  point  reached  by  La 
Salle  in  his  first  attempt.  Here  they  remained 
for  some  time,  the  murderers  not  caring  to  enter 
Canada,  where  justice  awaited  them,  and  being 
equally  unwilling  to  allow  the  others,  who  might 
become  witnesses  against  them,  to  proceed  on  their 
journey.  At  last,  however,  the  assassins  quarreled 
among  themselves,  and  this  afforded  the  others  a 
chance  to  escape.  After  more  than  two  months 
of  travel  through  the  wilderness,  Joutel  and  his 
companions  finally  reached  the  Mississippi,  which 
they  ascended  to  the  Illinois,  where  they  spent 
the  winter  at  Fort  Saint  Louis  on  the  Illinois. 
The  next  spring  they  pushed  on  to  Canada,  and 
took  ship  to  France.  Joutel  wrote  a  Journal  his- 
torique  du  dernier  voyage  que  feu  M.  de  la 
Salle  fit  dans  le  Golfe  de  Mexique  (1713),  which 
is  probably  the  most  trustworthy  account  of  the 
expedition. 

JOUVENET,  zhooV-ni',  Jean  (1647-1717). 
A  French  painter,  bom  at  Rouen.  He  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  a  family  of  painter-sculptors, 
and  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  Laurent  Jouvenet, 
called  the  Younger  (1609-81).  He  afterwards 
worked  with  Charles  I^bnin.  whom  he  assisted 
with  the  decorations  of  Versailles  from  1661  to 
1680.  He  soon  became  well  known,  and  was  suc- 
cessively member  (1675),  professor  (1687),  and 


perpetual  rector  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture  (1707).  The  death  of  Lebrun 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  French  School.  Uia 
large,  finely  composed  pictures  are  in  the  manner 
of  Tintoretto.  His  subjects  are  historical,  reli- 
gious, and  mythological,  and  he  also  painted  por- 
traits. There  are  paintings  by  him  in  the  Louvre, 
such  as  a  "Descent  from  the'Cross,"  "Jesus  Cur- 
ing the  Sick,"  and  "The  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes;"  a  fresco,  "I..es  Douze  ApOtres,"  in  the 
Invalides;  and  a  "Visitation,"  in  Notre  Dame. 
Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved,  notably 
by  Gaspard  Duchange. 

JOUY,  zhoo'*^,  Victor  Joseph  Etiexxe  de 
(17(54-1846).  A  French  author,  bom  at  Jouy, 
near  Versailles.  In  early  life  he  served  in  the 
army,  and  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the 
troubles  of  the  Revolution.  In  1815  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  in  1830  librarian 
of  the  Louvre.  After  1797  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  His  works  include  the  opera  texts. 
La  Vestale  (1807),  music  by  Spontini;  Les  Aben- 
enrages  (1813),  music  by  Cherubini ;  and  Guil- 
laume  Tell  (1829),  music  bv  Rossini;  two  trage- 
dies, Tippo  Satb  (1812)  and  Sylla  (1822)  ;  and 
his  most  important  writings,  several  series  of 
sketches,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Gazette  de 
France.  These  were  collected  under  the  following 
titles:  L'hertnite  de  la  Chaussie  d'Antin  (1812- 
14),  Le  franc-parleur  (1814),  L'hermite  de  la 
Guyane  ( 1816) ,  L'hermite  en  province  ( 1818-27), 
and,  with  Antoine  Jouv,  Les  hermites  en  prison 
(1823)  and  Les  hermites  en  liberte  (1824).  He 
was  also  the  editor  of  several  journals.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  his  own  (Euvres  completes  in 
1823-28. 

JOVANOVIC,  y6-va'n6-vich,  Jovax  (1833—). 
A  Servian  poet  and  journalist,  well  known  by  his 
pseudonym,  Zmaj.  He  was  bom  at  Neusatz, 
where  he  became  notary  (1861),  after  studying 
law  and  jurisprudence  at  Pesth.  Prague,  and  Vien- 
na. In  1861  and  1862  he  was  editor  of  Javor; 
then  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  at  Pesth.  and, 
after  spending  six  years  there,  practiced  medi- 
cine in  Neusatz,  in  several  other  cities,  and  espe- 
cially in  Belgrade,  from  which  he  moved  to 
Vienna.  His  poetical  work,  both  lyric  and  hu- 
morous, appeared  in  many  periodicals.  In  1864 
he  founded  the  humorous  Zumaj  and  used  the 
name  afterwards  as  a  pseudonym.  In  1866  his 
play  Saran  appeared.  Six  years  later,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  published  Dju- 
/i<H"  ureoCT.  He  edited  Illustrovana  ratna  kro- 
nika  (1877-78)  during  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey:  founded  the  humorous  periodical 
Starmali  (1878)  and  the  juvenile  Veren  (1880). 
A  volume  of  selections  from  his  poems  (1880) 
contains  a  biographical  sketch. 

JOVANOVid,  Stephax,  Freiherr  von  ( 1828- 
85).  An  Austrian  general,  bom  at  Pazariste. 
He  entered  the  army  when  he  was  seventeen ; 
took  part  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1848,  and 
in  1852  was  transferred  to  the  military  diplo- 
matic corps.  He  served  as  consul-general  in 
Bosnia  (1861-65),  and  after  his  return  to  the 
army  (1865)  fought  in  Italy  in  the  following 
year,  and  as  brigade  commander  in  the  Dalma- 
tian uprising  of  1869.  In  1878  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  occupying  Herzegovina,  accom- 
plished it  in  a  few  days,  and  became  military 
governor  of  the  dependency.     He  put  down  the 
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revolt  in  Krivosije  in  1882,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards transferred  to  Dalmatia. 

JOVANOVICf,  Vladimib  (1833—).  A  Ser- 
vian statesman  and  author,  born  at  Shabatz, 
and  educated  at  Altenburg  in  Hungary  and  at 
Hohenheim.  His  radical  politics  forced  him  from 
his  post  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and  from  a 
journalistic  position  at  Belgrade.  He  became  a 
leader  of  the  Young  Servian  National  Union  in 
18G6,  and  three  years  afterwards  was  tried  for 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  Prince  Michael,  but 
was  acquitted.  In  1872  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Skupshtina,  and  in  1876  was  appointed  to 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  which  olhce  he  did 
good  service  during  the  war  between  Servia  and 
Turkey.  Jovanovic  translated  into  Servian  many 
works  on  economics,  especially  Roscher  and  Mill, 
and  wrote:  Les  Herhes  et  la  miS'Sion  de  la  Serbie 
dans  I'Europe  d'Orient  (1870),  and  Emancipa- 
tion and  Unity  of  the  Serbian  Nation  ( 1871 ) . 

JOVE.    See  Jupiter. 

JOVELLANOS,  Ho'va-lya''nos,  Gaspar  Mel- 
CHioR  UE  (1744-1811).  A  Spanish  statesman  and 
author.  He  was  born  at  Gijon,  in  Asturias,  of  an 
ancient  Spanish  family,  and  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Oviedo,  Avila,  and  Alcaia.  In  1767  he 
was  made  judge  of  the  criminal  court  of  Seville, 
in  1778  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Court  at 
Madrid,  and  in  1780  member  of  the  Council  of 
State.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Campo- 
manes  (q.v. )  and  other  prominent  literati  of 
Spain,  and  became  a  member  of  several  scientific 
societies.  His  connection  with  the  adventurer 
Cabarrus  brought  about  his  banishment  to  Gijon 
(1790),  where  he  labored  for  seven  years  to  pro- 
mote the  material  and  social  welfare  of  his  native 
province.  He  was  restored  to  favor  for  a  short 
time  and  made  Minister  of  Justice,  but,  because 
of  his  enmity  to  the  favorite  Godoy,  was  presently 
banished  once  more  to  Gijon  and  in  1801  cast 
into  prison,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years. 
On  the  French  invasion  he  was  released  ( 1808 ) . 
and  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  became  King  he  was 
offered  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  Declining 
the  office,  he  joined  the  Patriotic  Party,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Central  Junta,  and  helped  to  re- 
organize the  Cortes.  Stung  by  the  violent  opposi- 
tion and  hatred  he  met,  Jovellanos  retired  to 
Gijon,  whence,  on  the  occupation  of  the  town  by 
the  French,  he  escaped  to  Vega,  where  he  died. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  compositions  in 
prose  and  verse.  Of  the  latter  the  most  cele- 
brated are  the  tragedy  El  Pelayo  and  the  comedy 
of  El  delincuente  honrado.  Jovellanos  was  a  man 
of  fine  spiritual  feeling  and  versatile  genius.  His 
fervent  desire  to  restore  his  country  to  its  former 
rank  in  politics  and  literature  inspired  all  his 
actions,  and  gained  him  the  love  of  the  best  ele- 
ments in  Spain. 

JO'VIA'NTJS,  Flavius  Claudius.  Roman 
Emperor  (a.d.  363-364),  the  son  of  Varonianus, 
a  noted  general  of  the  period.  He  was  captain  of 
the  life  guards  {comes  ordinis  domesticorum)  of 
the  Emperor  Julian,  attending  him  in  his  disas- 
trous campaign  against  the  Persians.  Julian 
having  fallen  iii  battle,  Jovianus  Avas  proclaimed 
his  successor  by  the  army.  His  first  task  was  to 
save  his  army,  harassed  by  the  Persians,  and  suf- 
fering greatly  for  want  of  provisions.  He  reached 
the  Tigris  in  safety,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
cross,  exposed  as  he  was  to  attack  from  the 
Persian  force.     The  Persian  King  Sapor  proposed 


as  terms  of  peace  that  the  Romans  should  sur- 
render their  conquests  west  of  the  Tigris,  together 
with  tlie  fortress  of  Nisibis,  and  many  other 
strongholds  in  Mesopotamia,  and  should  bind 
themselves  not  to  aid  the  Armenians,  with  whom 
the  Persians  were  then  at  war.  His  troops  being 
in  great  distress,  Jovianus  submitted  and  marched 
westward.  He  surrendered  Nisibis  to  the  Per- 
sians, the  inhabitants  removing  to  Amida,  which 
became  the  chief  Roman  town  in  Mesopotamia, 
On  his  arrival  at  Antioch  he  proclaimed  himself 
a  Christian,  and  rescinded  the  edicts  of  Julian 
against  the  Christians,  granting  protection  to 
such  as  remained  pagans.  He  upheld  the  Nicene 
or  orthodox  creed,  against  the  Arians,  and  re- 
stored the  bishops  who  had  suffered  at  their 
hands.  He  reinstated  Athanasius  in  the  See  of 
Alexandria,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  by 
the  Arians.  Acknowledged  by  the  various  prov- 
inces, he  set  out  from  Antioch  for  Constantinople, 
stopping  at  Tarsus  to  pay  funeral  honors  to 
Julian's  remains.  Continuing  his  journey  in  un- 
usually severe  cold,  of  which  several  of  his  at- 
tendants died,  he  reached  Ancyra,  where  he 
assumed  consular  dignity,  and  a  few  days  after 
came  to  Dadastana  in  Galatia.  The  next  morn- 
ing, February  17,  a.d.  364,  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed.  Some  attribute  his  death  to  suffocation 
from  the  fumes  of  a  charcoal  fire  in  his  room; 
others,  with  more  probability,  to  the  dagger  or 
poison  of  an  assassin.  He  was  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  and  had  reigned  seven  months.  Valen- 
tinian  I.  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  army. 

JOVINOiAN.  An  Italian  heretic  of  the  fourth 
century.  He  was  an  opponent  of  monachism, 
of  celibacy,  and  of  the  maceration  of  the  body  by 
fasting,  but  himself  remained  unmarried.  He 
held  that  Mary,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  ceased 
to  be  a  virgin,  that  the  blessedness  of  heaven  does 
not  depend  on  the  merit  of  good  works,  that  a 
Christian  cannot  sin  wilfully,  but  will  resist  and 
overcome  the  devil.  He  advocated  his  opinions 
first  at  Milan,  but,  Ambrose  forbidding  their 
propagation,  he  went  to  Rome  about  388.  He  and 
those  who  followed  him  were  condemned  and  ex- 
communicated in  councils  held  at  Rome  and  at 
Milan  in  390.  Pope  Siricius  confirmed  the  sentence, 
and  the  Emperor  Honorius  enacted  laws  against 
the  Jovinians.  Their  leader  was  banished  to  the 
lonely  island  of  Boa,  off  the  coast  of  lllyria, 
where  he  died  before  406.  But  his  opinions 
spread,  and  it  was  said  that  several  nuns  in 
Rome  married.  Augustine  came  forth  in  defense 
of  the  orthodox  principles  and  practices  of  the 
ascetics,  endeavoring  by  argument  to  reconcile 
them  with  reason  and  Scripture,  and  Jerome  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  defense. 

JO'VIUS,^  Paulus.  An  Italian  humanist  and 
historian.     See  Giovio,  Paolo. 

JOWETT,  jou'et,  Ben.iamin  (1817-93).  A 
distinguished  English  scholar  and  educator.  He 
was  born  in  London  and  educated  at  Saint  Paul's 
School  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  before  he  took  his 
degree  in  1839  with  a  first  class  in  greats,  and 
to  a  tutorship  in  1842,  which  he  held  until  he 
became  master  in  1870.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1842  and  priest  in  1845,  His  religious  views, 
originally  evangelical,  were  disturbed  by  the  ex- 
citements of  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  especially 
by  daily  intercourse  with  W.  G.  Ward,  also  a  fel- 
low of  Balliol,     He  was  carried  in  the  direction 
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of  Roman  Catholicism  for  a  time,  but  a  reaction 
set  in  which  took  him  far  into  liberal  theologj'. 
The  publication  in  1855  of  his  edition  of  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and  Romans, 
with  the  accompanying  essays,  raised  a  storm  of 
protest;  and  when  in  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  regius  professorship  of  Greek,  his 
opponents  made  a  strong  manifestation  against 
him  and  succeeded  for  ten  years  in  preventing 
him  from  receiving  the  full  income  of  the  office. 
His  essay  on  the  "Interpretation  of  Scripture," 
published  in  Esuays  and  Rcvicuc*  (1860),  com- 
mitted him  still  more  definitely  to  the  Broad- 
Church  movement.  His  most  important  and 
formative  work,  however,  was  done  as  master  of 
Balliol  from  1870  until  his  death,  and  as  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  imiversity  from  1882  to  1886; 
an  extraordinary  personal  influence  over  his  pu- 
pils, many  of  whom  occupied  later  the  foremost 
places  in  English  public  life,  and  a  broad  con- 
ception of  the. functions  of  the  college  and  the 
university  enabled  him  to  do  much  toward  shap- 
ing the  life  and  thought  of  his  generation.  He 
never  aspired  to  be  the  leader  of  a  school  either 
in  religion  or  in  philosophy,  but  in  many  ways, 
as  when  he  launched  T.  H.  Green  upon  the  study 
of  Hegel,  he  affected  the  movements  of  others. 
Of  great  importance  to  scholars  are  his  transla- 
tions with  notes  of  Plato's  Dialogues  (4  vols., 
1871)  and  Republic  (3  vols.,  1894)  ;  of  Aristotle's 
Politics  (2  vols.,  1885),  and  of  Thucydides  (2 
vols.,  1881).  Two  volumes  of  sermons  also  ap- 
peared in  1899  and  1901.  Consult  his  Life  and 
Letters,  by  Abbott  and  Campbell  (2  vols.,  London, 
1897)  and  more  Letters  (ib.,  1899)  ;  Tollemache, 
Benjamin  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol  (ib.,  1895)  ; 
Ward,  W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Morement 
(ib.,  1889)  ;  and  essays  in  Swinburne,  Studies  in 
Prose  and  Poetry  (ib.,  1894),  and  Stephen, 
Studies  of  a  Biographer  (ib.,  1898). 

JOWF,  jouf,  or  DJOWF.  An  oasis  in  the 
northern  part  of  Arabia,  between  the  Shammar 
and  the  Syrian  deserts.  It  has  a  fertile  and  well- 
watered  soil,  producing  dates  and  other  southern 
fruits.  The  population  is  estimated  at  40,000. 
The  chief  settlement,  El-Djof  or  Djowf-Amir,  con- 
tains about  500  dwellings,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  stone  wall.  East  of  El-Djof  lies  Sekakah.  with 
about  600  dwellings  and  fine  gardens.  Jowf  is 
also  the  name  of  a  district  in  Southern  Arabia 
to  the  east  of  Yemen. 

JOY,  Ch.vrles  Abad  (1823-91).  An  Ameri- 
can chemist,  bom  in  Ludlowville,  X.  Y.,  and  edu- 
cated at  Union  College  and  at  the  law  department 
of  Harvard  College.  He  was  employed  for  a  time 
on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the 
district  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  and  in 
1852  received  from  the  latter  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
After  further  study  in  Paris,  he  returned  to 
America  and  occupied  the  chair  of  chemistry  at 
Union  College  until  1857.  when  he  was  called  to  a 
similar  position  at  Columbia,  where  he  remained 
for  twenty  years.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
scientific  societies:  was  in  1866  made  president  of 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  which  developed 
into  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences;  con- 
tributed to  many  periodicals;  and  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Scientific  American  and  the 
Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

JOY,  Thomas   (1610-78).     An  American  colo- 
nist.   He  was  bom  in  Norfolk  County.  Eng.,  came 
Vou  X.— 33. 


to  America  in  1635,  and  settled  in  Boston,  where 
for  many  years  he  was  an  architect  and  builder. 
He  took  part  in  the  "Child  Memorial"  agitation 
of  1646  against  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  Massachusetts,  and  after  suffering  fines 
and  imprisonment,  along  with  his  associates,  he 
lived  until  1657  at  Hingham,  after  which  he  again 
lived  in  Boston.  In  1657,  also,  he  built  the  town 
house  of  Boston,  the  first  important  public  edi- 
fice in  New  England. 

JOYCE,.  RoBEBT  DwTEB  (1836-83).  An  Irish- 
American  poet  and  physician,  born  in  Limerick 
Coimty.  He  was  educated  there  and  in  Dublin, 
where  he  went  to  practice,  and  taught  English 
literature  at  the  same  time.  In  18(J6  he  emi- 
grated to  Boston  and  published  afterwards  Leg- 
ends of  the  Wars  in  Ireland  (1868),  Fireside 
Stories  of  Ireland  (1871 ),  Ballads  of  Irish  Chiv- 
alry (l812),Blanid  (1879)  ;  but  his  best  poem  is 
the  epic  Deirdr^,  issued  in  the  No  Name  Series 
(1876). 

JOYEXJSE  ENTKfrR,  zhwa'ez'  axtr&'  (Fr., 
Joyous  Entrj-).  An  ancient  provincial  charter 
of  privileges  of  Brabant,  the  Blyde  Inkomst, 
which  everj'  duke  from  the  tinie  of  Wenceslas,  in 
1355,  was  obliged  to  ratify  before  his  entrance 
into  the  capital.  This  constitution  provided  that 
the  prince  of  the  land  should  not  further  increase 
the  authority  of  the  clerical  State ;  that  he  should 
prosecute  citizens  and  foreign  residents  only  in 
the  ordinary  courts;  that  he  should  appoint  no 
foreigners  to  office  in  Brabant;  and  that,  in  case 
of  violation  of  these  provisions,  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance should  be  void.  The  abrogation  of  the 
Joyeuse  Entr^  by  Joseph  11.  (q.v.)  in  1789  led 
to  an  uprising  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  It 
was  ratified  for  the  last  time  by  Emperor  Francis 
II.  in  1792.  Consult  Motley,  'Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Repuhlic. 

JOYNES,  joinz,  Edwabd  Southet  (1834—). 
An  American  educator.  He  was  bom  in  Ac- 
comac  County,  Va..  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  taught  classics 
for  a  time,  and  then  at  Berlin.  In  1858  he  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  at  William  and  Mary 
College.  After  holding  a  post  in  the  Confederate 
civil  service  he  was  professor  of  modem  lan- 
guages from  1866  to  1875  at  Washington  College 
( now  Washington  and  Lee  University ) ,  Lexing- 
ton, Va.  There  he  did  much  for  academic  or- 
ganization, and  was  influential  in  introducing 
English  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum. 
After  three  years  at  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
five  in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  in  1883  he 
became  professor  of  French  and  German  in  South 
Carolina  College.  Professor  Joynes  took  a  promi- 
nent interest  in  public  and  secondary  school  work, 
and  was  editor  of  a  series  of  modem  language 
text-books,  of  which  the  Joynes-Meissner  Ger- 
man Grammar  (1887)   is  best  known. 

JTTAN^  Hwan,  Dox.    See  Dos^  Jca:*^. 

JITAN  FERNANDEZ,  fgr-nan'dith  (called 
also  Mas-a-Tierra).  A  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Pacific  belonging  to  the  Province  of  Val- 
paraiso. Chile,  and  situated  350  miles  west  of 
the  city  of  Valparaiso  (Map:  World.  Western 
Hemisphere.  N  12).  It  consists  of  the  larger 
islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  or  Miis-.l-Tierra  (36 
square  miles)  in  the  east.  MAs-a-Fuera  (33 
square  miles)  in  the  west,  and  the  islet  of  Santa 
Clara.  The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
reach   in  Mfis-fi-Fuera  an  altitude  of  over  6000 
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feet.  They  are'  fertile  and  well  wooded,  and  differ 
remarkably  in  their  flora  and  fauna  from  the 
mainland.  The  climate,  which  is  not  unhealth- 
ful,  is  similar  to  that  of  Valparaiso,  but  much 
more  humid;  crops  of  grain  are  easily  raised, 
and  excellent  fruits  might  be'  produced  if  more 
attention  were  paid  to  their  cultivation.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  are  not  very  prosperous; 
their  number  is  less  than  100,  and  they  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  cattle-raising.  The  islands 
were  discovered  by  Juan  Fernandez  in  1574. 
During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  group  was  a  resort  for  buccaneers.  Here 
Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch  buccaneer,  lived  in 
solitude  for  four  years  (1704-08).  His  story  is 
supposed  to  have  suggested  the  Robinson  Crusoe 
of  Defoe.  The  islands  were  later  used  as  a  penal 
station  by  the  Spanish  Government. 

JUANG,  joo-ang',  or  Patun.  A  primitive  peo- 
ple of  Kolarian  stock  of  the  Cuttack  country, 
dwelling  about  the  mouth  of  the  Mahanadi  River 
in  Northern  Orissa.  They  are  considered  by  some 
authorities  to  be  the  most  primitive  tribe  in 
Hindustan. 

JUAREZ,  Hwa-'res,  Benito  Pablo  (1806-72). 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  He  was 
born  at  Guelatao  in  the  State  of  Oajaca,  March 
21,  1806,  being  the  child  of  Indian  parents,  who 
died  when  he  was  four  years  old.  His  education 
was  taken  in  hand  by  a  charitable  merchant  of 
Oajaca,  who  made  it  possible  for  him  to  grad- 
uate at  the  seminary  in  that  town,  after  which  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1834.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  civil  court 
in  1842,  and  secretary  to  the  provincial  Governor 
in  1845.  Meanwhile  revolution  and  counter- 
revolution had  succeeded  one  another  in  the  little 
State  of  Oajaca,  which  in  1846  resumed  its 
sovereignty  and  placed  the  executive  authority 
in  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate,  which  included 
Juarez.  Shortly  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Federal  Constitution:,  in  the  same  year,  Juarez 
was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Congress,  and  in 
1847  was  chosen  Governor  of  Oajaca.  His  ad- 
ministration was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
an  era  of  reform.  The  finances  were  put  upon  a 
sound  basis,  necessary  public  works  were  carried 
out,  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  province 
improved  by  the  development  of  its  mineral 
resources.  When  Juarez  left  office  in  1852 
Oajaca  was  probably  the  most  prosperous  State 
in  Mexico.  Upon  Santa  Anna's  return  to  power 
(1853)  Juarez  was  exiled  in  revenge  for  a  re- 
fusal to  lend  himself  to  the  dictator's  purposes 
some  years  earlier.  He  spent  the  next  two  years 
in  great  poverty  in  New  Orleans.  The  revolution 
against  Santa  Anna  in  1855  made  possible  his 
return  to  Mexico.  He  joined  the  revolutionists 
under  General  Alvarez,  who,  upon  becoming 
President,  made  Juarez  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  In  this  capacity  he 
broiight  about  the  enactment  of  a  law,  known 
by  his  name,  Avhich  suppressed  the  military  and 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  with  them  all  privi- 
lege in  army  and  Church.  Upon  the  resignation 
of  Alvarez,  in  December,  1855,  Juarez  retired 
from  office,  but  Was  named  by  Comonfort,  the 
successor  of  Alvarez,  provisional  Governor  of 
Oajaca,  being  subsequently  chosen  to  this  posi- 
tion by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  resigned 
in  1857,  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Chief  Justice — the  latter  office  being  by  the  terms 


of  the  Constitution  equivalent  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  nation. 

On  the  overthrow  of  Comonfort  in  January, 
1858,  by  the  party  of  reaction,  Juarez  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency,  and  was  recognized  by  all  the 
Mexican  States.  The  Conservatives,  however, 
took  the  field,  and  Juarez  was  compelled  to  flee 
to  Guanajuato  and  then  to  Guadalajara,  finally 
establishing  the  seat  of  goveruiment  at  Vera 
Cruz,  where  he  arrived  May  4th  by  way  of  Aca- 
pulco,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Havana,  and  New 
Orleans.  In  virtue  of  his  executive  authority, 
he  had  set  up  a  Cabinet,  and  he  proceeded  to 
issue  decrees  embodying  the  reforms  which  had 
been  instituted  by  Comonfort.  His  Government 
was  recognized  by  the  United  States.  In  the 
civil  war  which  ensued  Juarez's  authority  was 
for  a  time  reduced  to  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  but 
finally  the  Liberals  gained  the  upper  hand. 
Juarez's  rival,  General  Miramon,  was  defeated 
at  Calpulalpam,  December  22,  1860,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1861,  Juarez  entered  the  City  of  Mexico. 
In  March  he  was  elected  President  for  four  years. 
Trouble,  however,  was  at  hand.  The  Government 
was  bankrupt.  Flven  the  confiscation  of  Church 
lands  failed  to  remedy  the  situation,  and  the 
decree  of  July  17,  1861,  suspending  payments  on 
the  foreign  debt  for  two  years,  led  to  the  allied 
intervention  of  France,  England,  and  Spain  in 
December,  1861,  and  January,  1862.  An  agree- 
ment to  protect  the  interests  of  foreign  debtors 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  and  Spanish 
troops;  but  France  was  aiming  at  nothing  less 
than  the  establishment  of  a  Mexican  empire  for 
the  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian  (q.v. )  in 
the  interest  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  already 
seeking  to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  French 
people  by  a  brilliant  foreign  policy.  Juarez  ob- 
tained a  loan  from  the  United  States,  and  fought 
the  invaders  with  bravery  and  skill.  On  May  31, 
1863,  however,  he  fled  from  Mexico  to  San  Luis 
Potosi  before  the  victorious  French.  Step  by 
step,  in  spite  of  a  determined  guerrilla  warfare, 
he  was  forced  to  v/ithdraw  toward  the  north  to 
Saltillo,  to  Monterey,  to  Chihuahua,  and  finally 
in  August,  1865,  to  El  Paso  del  Norte  on  the 
United  States  frontier.  Maximilian  had  in  the 
meanwhile  proclaimed  himself  Emperor;  but  at 
this  point  the  United  States  Government,  having 
established  peade  at  home,  found  itself  free  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  Juarez,  whose  claims  had 
been  from  the  beginning  persistently  recognized 
at  Washington.  Upon  the  representations  of  the 
United  States,  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn 
(January-March,  1867),  and  the  Republicans  im- 
mediately succeeded  in  turning  the  course  of 
events  in  their  own  favor.  Maximilian  was  cap- 
tured and  shot  (June  19,  1867),  and  two  days 
aftenvards  the  national  troops  under  Porfirio 
Diaz  entered  the  capital.  Elections  were  held  in 
December,  and  Juarez  once  more  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  His  administration,  how- 
ever, was  harassed  by  constant  attempts  at 
revolution.  In  1871  he  was  reelected  to  the 
Presidency,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
seemed  rather  to  increase  than  to  dimin- 
ish. Diaz,  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1867,  and  again  in  1871.  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion rose  up  against  Juarez.  In  the  midst  of 
these  difficulties  he  died,  July  18,  1872.  His 
distinctive  characteristics  seem  to  have  been  a 
tremendous  will  power,  and  the  cold  impassibility 
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which  marks  his  race  in  the  presence  of  danger. 
The  sincerity  and  utility  of  his  reforms,  both 
civil  and  judicial,  are  universally  recognized. 
An  account  of  Juarez  is  given  in  Bancroft,  llis- 
tory  of  Mexico,  vols.  v.  and  vi.  (San  Francisco, 
1889-'.>0).  There  is  also  an  excellent  biography 
by  Burke,  A  Life  of  Benito  Juarez  (London, 
1894). 

JUAREZ  CELMAH",  htJo-ii'rftth  sAl-man', 
Miguel  ( 1844—).  A  South  American  politician, 
bom  at  C6rdoba,  Argentine  Republic.  He  studied 
at  the  university  there,  became  Governor  of  C6r- 
doba  Province. '  and  was  elected  a  Senator  m 
the  National  Congress  in  1884.  In  1886  he  ob- 
tained election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic 
for  six  years.  During  his  administration  the 
speculation  in  railways  and  other  properties,  and 
the  inrtation  of  the  currency,  terminated  in  the 
disastrous  financial  panic  of  1890.  A  revolu- 
tionary movement  having  been  inaugurated  at 
Buenc«  Ay  res,  he  declared  the  city  to  be  in  a 
state  of  siege,  but  after  some  desulton.-  fighting 
was  obliged  to  resign  in  favor  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Peilegrin. 

JU'BA.  A  river  in  Eastern  Africa,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  three  main  headstreams — the 
Ganana.  the  Web.  and  the  Daua — and  flowing 
southeastward,  constituting  the  boundary  be- 
tween Italian  Somaliland  and  British  East 
Africa  (Map:  .Africa.  J  4).  It  enters  the  Indian 
Ocean  at  the  town  of  Kismayu,  close  to  the 
equator.  There  is  a  dangerous  bar  at  its  mouth. 
The  stream  is  of  uneven  flow.  The  country  of 
the  lower  Juba  is  generally  level  and  arid.  Little 
was  known  of  its  headstreams  until  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Ganana 
is  formed  by  the  Ganale  Gudda  and  the  Ganale 
Guracha.  The  former  rises  at  a  high  elevation  in 
latitude  7°  30'  N.  and  longitude  39°  E.,  in  South- 
em  Abyssinia.  The  Web  has  its  source  in  the 
Worgoma  Mountains. 

JUBA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'I6/3oj.  lobas) .  The 
name  of  two  African  kings  whose  history  is 
associated  with  the  contest  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  and  the  earlier  years  of  Augustus's 
reign.  ( 1 )  King  of  Xumidia,  who  sided  with 
the  party  of  Pompey,  and  in  B.C.  49  cut  to 
pieces  a  Roman  army  under  Curio,  a  friend  of 
Ciesar.  He  then  aided  the  Pompeian  leaders, 
Scipio  and  Cato ;  but  when  the  battle  of  Thapsus 
(q.v.)  destroyed  all  their  hopes  (April  6.  B.C. 
46),  .Tuba  committed  suicide.  (2)  Son  of  the 
preceding,  taken  to  Rome  as  a  boy  by  Caesar,  and 
given  a  good  education.  Octavius  (afterwards 
Augustus  Caesar)  restored  to  him  the  kingdom 
of  his  father  in  B.C.  30,  and  gave  him  a  daughter 
of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  as  his  wife.  Five 
years  later,  when  Numidia  was  made  a  Roman 
province.  Juba  was  compensated  with  the  King- 
dom of  Mauretania,  where  he  ruled  until  his 
death  in  B.C.  19.  He  was  the  author  of  works  on 
Libyan  and  Roman  history,  and  on  the  history  of 
painting,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

JUB.ffi'A  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Juba,  ancient  King 
of  Xumidia ) .  A  genus  of  palms  of  the  same 
tribe  as  the  cocoanut.  Juhcea  spectabilis  is  a 
native  of  Chile,  which  sometimes  attains  a  height 
of  60  feet,  and  has  a  wide-spreading  crown  of 
pinnate  leaves.  This  is  cut  off  to  obtain  the 
sap  which  flows  freely  for  several  months  if  a 
fresh  slice  of  the  top  be  cut  oflf  each  morning. 
A  good  tree  will   yield  ninety  gallons   of  sap, 


which  when  boiled  down  to  a  thick  syrup  receives 
the  name  of  mid  de  patina  (palm-honey),  and  is 
an  important  article  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  country.  The  Jubu^a  is,  in  fact,  the  jaggery 
palm  of  Chile.  The  nuts  are  edible  and  the  tree 
is  useful  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  See 
Cab  vox  A. 

JUBBULPORE,  jQb'bul-pOr'.     See  Jabalpub. 

JUBBULPORE  HEMP.  An  East  Indian 
fibre  plant.     See  Ckotal.\kia. 

JUBILATE  (Lat.,  make  a  joyful  noise). 
( 1 )  A  name  given  to  the  third  Sunday  after 
Easter  from  the  opening  words  of  the  66th  Psalm 
used  in  the  mass  on  that  day.  (2)  In  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  CHiurch, 
the  lOOth  Psalm  used  as  a  chant  in  the  morning 
service  immediately  before  the  Creed. 

JUBILEE  (OF.  jubile,  Fr.  jubile,  from  Lat. 
jubilceus,  from  Heb.  yobel,  blast  of  a  trumpet). 
An  occasion  of  extraordinary  spiritual  privileges 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  name  and 
the  fundamental  idea  are  borrowed  from  the  old 
Hebrew  custom.  (See  Jubilee,  Yeab  of.)  The 
principal  characteristic  of  the  jubilee  is  the  sol- 
enm  offering  to  the  faithful  of  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence (see  Indulgence)  on  special  terms. 
An  extraordinary  jubilee  is  proclaimed  as  a  rule 
for  a  short  period,  and  may  be  either  for  the 
whole  Church  or  for  definite  localities.  The  or- 
dinary jubilees,  which  now  occur  every  twenty- 
five  years,  are  proclaimed  first  for  Rome,  lasting 
a  year,  and  then  for  the  rest  of  the  world  during 
the  following  year.  The  beginning  of  the  jubilee 
is  marked  by'the  opening  with  great  solemnity 
of  the  'holy  door*  in  Saint  Peter's,  where  the 
Pope  officiates,  while  three  legates  perform  a 
similar  ceremony  at  the  churches  of  Saint  John 
Lateran,  Santa  ilaria  Maggiora,  and  Saint  Paul 
Without  the  Walls.  This  takes  place  after  the 
first  vespers  of  Christmas,  and  the  doors  are 
closed  again  in  like  manner  a  year  later.  Besides 
the  plenary  indulgence,  to  gain  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  conditions,  a  number  of  visits 
to  prescribed  churches  are  required,  special  privi- 
leges are  given  to  confessors  to  absolve  penitents 
from  all  sins  (with  one  small  group  of  excep- 
tions), even  those  usually  reserved  to  the  Pope 
or  bishops,  and  to  commute  or  sometimes  to 
dispense  from  simple  vows. 

The  origin  of  this  obser\-anee  is  traced  to  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  who  issued,  for  the  year  1.300,  a 
bull  granting  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  pilgrim 
visitors  to  Rome  during  that  year,  on  condition 
of  their  penitently  confessing  their  sins  and  visit- 
ing the  Church  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul, 
fifteen  times  if  strangers,  and  thirty  times  if 
residents  of  the  city.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted with  marvelous  enthusiasm.  Innumerable 
troops  of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  world 
flocked  to  Rome.  Giovanni  Villani.  a  contem- 
porary chronicler,  states  that  the  constant  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  in  Rome,  not  reckoning  those 
who  were  on  the  road  going  or  returning,  during 
the  entire  year,  never  fell  below  200,000.  As 
instituted  by  Boniface,  the  jubilee  was  to  have 
been  held  every  hundredth  year.  Clement  VI., 
in  compliance  with  an  earnest  request  from  the 
T^eople  of  Rome,  abridged  the  time  to  fifty  years. 
His  jubilee  accordingly  took  place  in  1350.  and 
was  even  more  numerously  attended  than  that  of 
Boniface,  the  average  number  of  pilgrims  until 
the  heat  of  summer  suspended  their  frequency. 
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being  according  to  Matteo  Villani,  no  fewer 
than  1,000,000.  The  term  of  interval  was  still 
further  abridged  by  Urban  VI.,  and  again  by 
Paul  II.,  who,  in  1470,  ordered  that  henceforth 
each  twenty-fifth  year  should  be  held  as  jubilee — 
an  arrangement  which  has  continued  ever  since  to 
regulate  the  ordinary  jubilee.  Paul  11.  extended 
still  more,  in  another  way,  the  spiritual  ad- 
vantages of  the  jubilee,  by  dispensing  with  the 
personal  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  granting  the 
indulgence  to  all  who  should  visit  any  church  in 
their  own  country  designated  for  the  purpose, 
and  should,  if  their  means  permitted,  contribute 
a  sum  toward  the  expenses  of  the  holy  wars.  In 
later  jubilee  years  the  pilgrimages  to  Rome  grad- 
ually diminished  in  frequency,  the  indulgence 
being,  for  the  most  part,  obtained  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  prescribed  works  at  home;  but 
the  observance  itself  has  been  punctually  main- 
tained at  each  recurring  period,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  year  1800,  in  which,  owing  to 
the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  troubles  of 
the  times,  it  was  not  held.  Consult  Loiseaux, 
Trait6  canonique  et  pratique  du  jubile  (Tournai, 
1859). 

JUBILEE,  Year  of.  An  institution  ordained 
lor  the  Hebrews  in  the  so-called  Code  of  Holiness 
(Lev.  XXV.  8-55),  by  which  every  fiftieth  year 
(i.e.  on  the  completion  of  seven  Sabbatical  years) 
the  land  that  in  the  interval  had  passed  out  of 
the  possession  of  those  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged  was  restored  to  them,  and  all  who  had 
been  reduced  to  poverty  and  obliged  to  hire  them- 
selves out  as  servants  were  released  from  their 
bondage ;  there  was  also  a  remittance  of  debts 
(Josephus,  Ant.,  III.  xii.  3).  The  jubilee  forms 
an  exalted  sabbatical  year  (q.v.),  and  the  land 
was  to  be  left  completely  to  itself  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter,  without  sowing  or  reaping  of 
any  kind,  or  even  gathering  grapes.  The  design 
of  this  institution  was  chiefly  the  restoration  of 
the  equilibrium  in  the  families  and  tribes.  It 
was  to  prevent  the  growth  of  an  oligarchy  of 
landowners,  and  the  total  impoverishment  of 
some  families.  It  was  proclaimed  at  the  end  of 
the  harvest  time,  like  the  sabbatical  year,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month — the  Day  of 
Atonement — by  the  yobel  (a  kind  of  horn)  ; 
hence  also  its  name.  While  the  detailed  specifica- 
tions are  to  be  found  only  in  one  of  the  codes, 
there  are  references  to  the  jubilee  year  elsewhere 
(Lev.  xxvii.  17-25;  Numb,  xxxvi.  4;  also  Jer. 
xxxiv.  14;  Ezek.  xlvi.  17)  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  there  existed  some  institution  in  early  days 
of  which  the  jubilee  is  the  theoretical  elaboration. 
For  an  agricultural  community  it  is  of  impor- 
tance that  land  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  tillers,  and  one  can  well  conceive  that  even 
in  primitive  communities  some  regulations  ex- 
isted to  bring  this  about.  To  this  economic  pro- 
vision there  was  added  also  the  religious  con- 
sideration that  the  land  belongs  to  the  deity 
residing  in  it,  aftd  to  whom  the  fertility  is  due, 
and  this  furnished  an  additional  reason  why  the 
land  should  not  be  made  an  object  of  commercial 
speculation.  Still,  in  the  elaborate  form  mapped 
out  in  the  Code  of  Holiness  the  jubilee  was  never 
observed  either  in  the  pre-exilic  or  past-exilic 
period  of  Hebrew  history.  The  rabbis  them- 
selves admit  that  the  jubilee  had  not  been 
practiced  since  the  time  when  the  tribes  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  were  carried  away; 


and  this  is  practically  equivalent  to  saying  that 
it  was  never  held  to.  It  is  also  significant  for 
the  post-exilic  period  that  when  the  sabbatical 
year  was  de  facto  repealed  by  Hillel's  prosbol 
( a  legal  document  entitling  the  creditor  to  claim 
his  debt  during  this  period) ,  mention  is  no  longer 
made  of  the  yobel.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
that  the  system  as  laid  down  in  Leviticus  was 
only  a  theoretical  development  of  the  underlying 
principle.  If  carried  out  it  would  mean  two 
years  of  no  sowing,  no  reaping — since  the  fiftieth 
year  would  be  preceded  by  a  year,  the  forty-ninth, 
which  would  be  a  sabbatical  year — and  this 
would  imply  a  third  year  without  a  harvest. 
This  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show  how  utter- 
ly impossible  its  observance  was.  Consult  the 
commentaries  on  Leviticus  by  Dillmann,  Strach, 
and  Baeutsch,  and  the  Hebrew  archajologies  of 
Nowack  and  Benzinger. 

JUBILEES,  Book  of.    See  Apocalyptic  Lit- 

ERATUBE. 

JUCH,  yook,  Emma  (1863—).  A  dramatic 
soprano,  born  of  American  parents  in  Vienna, 
Austria.  She  was  educated  in  music  under 
Madame  Murio-Celli,  a  teacher  of  New  York.  She 
made  her  operatic  debut  in  London  in  1881,  and 
on  her  return  to  America  was  received  cordially. 
In  1884  she  was  the  prima  donna  of  Theodore 
Thomas's  American  opera  company;  afterwards 
organizing  a  company  of  her  own.  Her  reper- 
toire included  Marguerite  (Faust),  Elsa  (Loh- 
engrin) ,  Senta  {Flying  Dutchman),  Crysa 
(A'cTo),  and  Eurydice  (Orpheo  ed  Eurydice) . 
In  1894  she  married  F.  L.  Wellman,  of  New  York. 

JUCHEREAU,  zhush'ro',  Louis  (called  also 
Barbe),  Sieur  de  Saint  Denis  (1676-after  1731). 
A  French-Canadian  soldier,  born  at  Quebec.  He 
went  to  Louisiana,  where  he  became  known  as 
a  soldier  and  a  negotiator  with  the  surrounding 
Indians.  In  1700  he  was  placed  by  Iberville  in 
command  of  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  1714-16  he  was  in  Mexico,  where  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  concluding  with  the  Viceroy 
a  treaty  of  commerce.  He  commanded  an  Indian 
force  at  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Dauphin 
Island  in  1719,  and  in  1720  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Fort  Nachitoches.  This  fort  having 
been  besieged  by  the  Natchez  Indians  in  1731,  he 
made  an  attack  which  resulted  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  enemy  and  the  death  of  most  of 
their  war-chiefs. 

JU''DAH  (Heb.  Yehiidah,  probably  praised). 
The  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah  (Gen.  xxix. 
35),  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
He  is  represented  as  originating  the  idea  of 
selling  Joseph  into  Egypt  instead  of  killing 
him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  26-27),  and  taking  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  events  that  followed  (ib. 
xliii.  3  sqq. ;  xliv.  16  sqq.).  He  forms  a 
marriage  alliance  with  a  Canaanitish  woman, 
by  whom  he  becomes  the  father  of  Er,  Onan,  and 
Shelah,  the  first  two  of  whom  died;  he  was  also 
the  father  of  Pharez  and  Zarah  by  his  daughter- 
in-law  Tamar  (ib.  xxxviii.).  The  stories  in 
Genesis  about  Judah  are  considered  by  critics  in 
part  the  remnants  of  obscured  tribal  struggles 
and  alliances,  in  part  legends  to  which  a  lesson 
has  been  attached.  Joseph  (q.v.)  in  these  stories 
lepresents  the  clan  of  Ephraim  in  control  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  and  when  Judah  is  protrayed 
as  suggesting  the  idea  of  selling  Joseph,  this 
incident  is  interpreted  as  reflecting  the  culmina- 
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tion  of  rivalries  between  Hebrew  clans.  Tlie 
favorable  light  in  which  Joseph  is  depicted  in 
Genc^iis  points  to  a  northern  writer  or  writers, 
but  it  is  also  evident  that  tlie  stories  have  been 
recast  with  a  view  of  removing  features  that 
reflect  too  seriously  on  Judah,  and  so  the  latter 
and  Reuben  are  depicted  hoping  to  save  Joseph 
from  his  jealous  brothers.  The  alliance  of  Judah 
with  a  Canaanitish  woman  is  held  to  be  a  bit  of 
tribal  Judah  tradition,  accounting  for  the  ad- 
mixture of  Canaanitish  elements  in  the  clan,  but 
it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the  unsavory  family 
history  of  Judah  and  his  sons,  in  Gen.  xxxviii., 
ending  with  Judah's  marrying  his  own  daugliter- 
in-law,  represents  anything  else  at  bottom  than 
tribal  slander  indulged  in  by  northern  clans; 
thus,  again,  it  reflects  the  rivalrj'  between  the 
north  and  the  south.  It  is  not  until  the  days 
of  David  that  the  Judah  clan  comes  into  promi- 
nence; and  the  boundaries  of  the  clan  as  de- 
scribed in  Joshua  xv.  apply  to  the  post-Davidic 
age.  According  to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  Judah 
extended  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  west- 
ward to  the  ilediterranean.  It  is  hardly  ac- 
curate, however,  to  assume  that  Judah  ever  had 
such  control  of  the  Philistine  country  that  it 
could  be  reckoned  as  part  of  its  possessions.  In 
the  north,  Judah  bordered  on  Benjamin's  terri- 
tory, while  the  southern  limit  is  represented  sim- 
ply by  a  line  drawn  westward  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Till  David's  time, 
the  clan  of  Judah  appears  to  have  been  also  to 
a  great  extent  isolated  from  the  other  Hebrew 
clans,  due  in  part  to  the  mountainous  nature 
of  the  Judean  territory  and  in  part  to  the  mix- 
ture of  Hebrew  with  Canaanitic  elements  (e.g. 
Kenites  and  Kenizites)  :  the  clan  of  Judah  thus 
turns  out  to  be.  despite  its  later  religious  promi- 
nence, less  pure  than  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Hebraic  confederation.  David  (q.v.)  succeeded 
in  obtaining  control  of  the  north  after  the  death 
of  Saul,  and  Jerusalem,  captured  from  the  Jebu- 
sites.  becomes  henceforth  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  Hebrew  history.  The  north  chafed  under  the 
southern  yoke,  and  after  the  death  of  Solomon 
again  became  independent. 

JTJDAH  I.  (c.175-219).  Son  of  Simon  II., 
and  compiler  of  the  Mishna  (q.v.) .  ^"hile  a  youth 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Sanhedrin  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  Jewish  law,  and 
on  his  father's  death  was  made  its  president. 
Through  his  knowledge  and  wealth  he  succeeded 
in  transferring  the  whole  power  of  the  Sanhedrin 
to  himself.  He  settled  in  Sepphoris,  which  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  became  a  centre  of  religious  and 
learned  activity.  His  great  knowledge  earned 
him  the  unique  dignity  of  being  quoted  simply  by 
his  title.  'Rabbi.'  and  he  was  further  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  Tia-Xasi' — 'the 
Prince.'  After  his  death  he  was  spoken  of  as 
'hak-Kadosh' — the  holy.'  The  compilation  of 
laws  made  originally  as  a  text-book  for  his  lec- 
tures acquired  such  authority  that  it  became  a 
permanent  standard,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the 
great  compilation  known  as  the  Talmud. 

JTJDAH,  or  JEHUDA  (Ar.,  Abu  al-Uasan), 
Bex  Samuel,  surnamed  Ha-Levi  (c.1086-?). 
A  Jewish  physician,  poet,  and  philosopher  of 
Spain.  He  was  bom  in  Castile,  and  first  studied 
medicine,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
losophy and  poetry,  and  became  the  greatest 
Hebrew   poet   of   the   Middle   Ages.    His   songs 


breathe  a  constant  longing  for  Jerusalem,  the 
home  of  his  race;  and  about  1140  he  left  his 
college  at  Toledo  to  journey  to  the  city  of  his 
lays.  The  date  and  manner  of  his  death  are  un- 
known; according  to  tradition,  he  was  slain  by  a 
Moslem  while  singing  his  song  of  Zion.  In  the 
field  of  philosophy  his  chief  work  is  Al-Khazari, 
written  in  Arabic,  in  which,  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, the  current  form  of  Aristotelianism,  Chris- 
tianity, Islam,  and  finally  Judaism  are  explained 
to  Bulan,  King  of  the  Khazars.  The  work  has 
little  theological  or  philosophical  depth,  and  be- 
trays the  essentially  poetic  mind  of  its  author. 
It  has  been  translated  from  the  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  Jehudah  ibn  Tibbon  into  Gennan  by  Cas- 
sel  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1869),  and  more  -successfully 
by  Hirschfeld  from  the  original  Arabic  (Breslau, 
1885),  who  also  published  the  Arabic  text  with 
the  Hebrew  translation  of  Jehuda  ibn  Tibbon 
{Das  Buck  Al-Chazari,  Leipzig,  1887).  Ha-Levi's 
poems  have  been  translated  into  German  by 
Sachs,  Religiose  Poesie  der  Juden  in  Spanien 
(Berlin,  1845),  Geiger,  Diran  des  Castiliers  Je- 
huda Halevi  (Breslau,  1851),  and  Heller,  Die 
cchten  hebraischen  Melodien  (Trier,  1893)  ;  some 
of  them  arje  found  in  English  in  Emma  Lazarus's 
Poetical  Works,  vol.  ii.  (Boston.  1889),  and 
Nina  Davis,  Songs  of  Exile  (Philadelphia,  1901). 
The  poems  of  Jehuda  Ha-Levi  are  remarkable 
for  their  pure  Hebrew  diction,  their  exalted  sen- 
timents, and  their  fervor.  Consult  D.  Kaufman, 
Jehuda  Ha-Leti  (Breslau,  1877). 

^DAIZEBS.  A  name  given  to  certain  of  the 
early  converts  to  Christianity  who  wished  to  re- 
tain the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law, 
particularly  circumcision.  They  were  naturally 
Jews,  and  appear  to  have  been  of  two  classes, 
some  considering  the  law  as  binding  only  on 
Christians  who  were  also  Jews,  others  wishing 
to  make  it  obligatory  on  Gentile  converts  also. 
The  Apostolic  Council  (see  Jerusalem,  Couttcils 
OF)  decided  against  the  latter  view.  These 
Christians  were  particularly  hostile  to  Paul,  and 
were  opposed  by  him  with  much  warmth.  Owing 
to  his  influence  and  the  increasing  niunber  of 
Gentile  converts,  they  became  less  and  less  im- 
portant and  finally  disappeared.  See  Ebionites; 
Xazarexe;  Paul. 

JTJTAS  BAJR'SABBAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
*Io«J3oi,  loudas,  from  Heb.  YehUdah,  Judah). 
A  member  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  who  with 
Silas  was  the  bearer  of  a  decree  from  the  Apostles 
and  elder  brethren  to  the  brethren  in  Antioch, 
Syria,  and  Cilicia  (Acts  xv.  22-33).  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  -man  of  eminence  and  a  prophet. 
Further  than  this,  nothing  is  definitely  known  of 
him.  That  he  was  a  brother  of  Joseph  Barsabbas 
is  only  an  inference. 

JTJDAS  ISCABIOT.  One  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  of  Jesus,  and  the  one  who  betrayed  Him, 
as  the  Evangelists  are  wont  to  add  when  they 
mention  his  name.  Iseariot  or  Iscarioth  means 
'man  of  Kerioth,'  but  the  place  referred  to  is 
uncertain;  it  may  have  been  in  Judah  (cf.  Josh. 
XV.  25).  His  father  was  named  Simon  (John  vi. 
7 1 ;  xiii.  2, 26 ) .  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  Twelve 
not  a  Galilean,  and  his  name  is  put  last  in  all 
the  lists.  In  the  oldest  Gospel  (Mark)  there  is 
no  open  suspicion  against  him,  or  any  reference  to 
the  position  he  held  among  the  Twelve,  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  betrayal.  Just  before  the  Paschal 
Supper,  however,  narrates  Mark,  Judas,  one  of 
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the  Twelve,  went  off  to  the  high  priests  to  deliver 
Jesus  to  them,  and  when  they  heard  this  proposal 
they  rejoiced  and  promised  to  give  him  money, 
and  he  began  to  seek  how  he  might  conveniently 
deliver  him  up.  At  the  supper,  Jesus  predicts 
that  one  of  the  number  is  to  betray  him,  but  no 
name  is  mentioned.  After  Gethsemane,  Judas,  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  force,  comes  to  Jesus  and 
gives  him  a  kiss,  the  traitor's  audacious  sign  by 
which  the  crowd  identifies  Jesus.  With  this  kiss, 
Judas  passes  out  of  history  for  the  oldest  narra- 
tive. The  other  two  Synoptists,  Luke  and 
Matthew,  who  here  as  elsewhere  follow  in  general 
the  narrative  of  Mark,  add,  however,  at  this  point 
new  material  to  the  earliest  tradition,  chiefly  of 
an  interpretative  character.  Luke  interprets 
Mark's  promise  to  give  money  as  an  agreement, 
after  consultation  with  the  high  priests  and 
temple  officers,  to  which  Judas  assents;  and  at- 
tributes the  treason,  moreover,  to  the  entrance  of 
Satan  into  him  (xxii.  3-G).  Matthew  likewise  in- 
terprets Mark's  promise  as  an  agreement,  and 
makes  Judas  say  to  the  priests:  "What  will  you 
give  me  to  betray  Him  to  you?"  The  result  of 
the  parleying  is  that  they  weigh  out  or  pay  him 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Both  these  details,  the 
immediate  payment  and  the  exact  amount  of 
money,  are  preserved  only  in  Matthew.  At  the 
Paschal  Supper,  Judas  is  named  as  the  traitor  in 
the  following  words :  "Surely  it  is  not  I,  Rabbi  ?" 
He  says  to  him,  "It  is"  (xxvi.  25).  Coming  to 
the  fourth  Evangelist,  we  find  that  it  is  he  alone 
who  indicates  any  suspicion  against  Judas  before 
the  betrayal.  Already,  in  John  vi.  70,  Jesus  is 
recorded  as  saying:  "Have  I  not  chosen  you 
twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?"  But 
nowhere  is  there  reference  to  money  in  connec- 
tion with  the  betrayal,  although  it  is  suggested, 
in  passing  that  Judas  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
Twelve  (xiii.  29).  The  Evangelist  does,  however, 
distinctly  ascribe  the  act  of  treason  to  devilish  or 
Satanic  influence  (xii.  2,  27).  After  Jesus  has 
Avashed  the  disciples'  feet.  He  predicts  His  be- 
trayal at  the  hands  of  him  to  whom  He  gives  the 
bread.  "And  when  Jesus  had  dipped  the'  piece 
of  bread.  He  took  it  and  gave  it  to  Judas,  the  son 
of  Simon  Iscariot,"  whereupon  Satan  entered  into 
him,  "and  he  went  out  straightway,  and  it  was 
night"  (xiii.  26  sqq.).  To  the  narrative  of  the 
arrest  of  Jesus  in  a  place  well  known  to  Judas, 
the  Evangelist  adds  further  details,  but  omits 
the  traitor's  demonstrative  kiss.  Then  for  John, 
as  for  Mark,  Judas  passes  out  of  history  (xviii. 
1-8) .  Two  accounts  preserved,  one  by  Luke  (Acts 
i.  16-20)  and  the  other  by  Matthew  (xxvii.  3-10) , 
show  the  violent  death  of  Judas  and  the  name  of 
the  field,  Aceldama ;  but  reveal  differences  in  the 
matter  of  the  purchase  of  the  land,  the  land 
bought,  the  reason  for  the  name  'Field  of  Blood,' 
and  the  motive  of  the  story.  A  still  later  tradi- 
tion is  the  grewsome  tale  of  Papias,  which  nar- 
rates that  Judas  first  tried  death  by  hanging, 
but  was  rescued;  that  later  he  died  a  horrible 
death  in  his  own  field. 

In  view  of  the  criticisms  both  ancient  and 
modern,  directed  against  the  historicity  of  the 
betrayal  by  Judas,  and  in  view  of  the  divergences 
in  the  Gospel  narratives,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  certain  facts.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  the  oldest  of 
the  Gospel  narratives  written  by  a  friend  and 
companion  of  the  three  prominent  missionaries, 
Peter  (an  eye-witness  of  the  betrayal),  Paul,  and 


Barnabas.  In  accord  with  his  usual  habit  to  give 
facts  as  he  knows  them,  and  not  to  make  infer- 
ences, Mark  gives  a  simple,  circumstantial 
narrative  of  the  betrayal,  with  not  a  word 
about  the  motives  of  Judas.  In  favor  of  the 
essential  historicity  of  Mark's  narration,  it  is 
to  be  argued  that  the  story  is  imbedded  in 
the  oldest  tradition;  that  it  is  narrated  object- 
ively; that  it  accounts  for  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  Judas  and  the  election  of  Matthias;  that 
it  is  the  kind  of  story  that  no  Christian  would 
ever  think  of  inventing.  The  later  Evangelists, 
as  is  their  habit,  introduce  reflections  and  in- 
terpretations into  their  narratives,  and  give 
details  according  to  individual  inclinations  and 
the  purpose  they  had  in  view  in  writing.  While 
Mark  states  only  the  facts  of  the  betrayal,  with 
no  reflection  on  the  motive,  and  no  emphasis  on 
a  money  agreement  with  the  priests,  the  later 
Evangelists  add,  along  with  other  details,  that 
there  was  a  definite  stipulation  for  a  money  con- 
sideration (Matthew  and  Luke)  ;  that  the  deed 
was  due  to  Satanic  influence  (Luke  and  John), 
or  avarice  ( Matthew ) ,  or  both  ( Luke ) .  Beyond 
these  two  hints,  the  Gospels  are  silent  as  to 
motives.  Matthew  alone  records  the  tradition 
that  exactly  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  paid, 
because  to  him  the  thirty  pieces  were  the  fulfill- 
ment of  prophecy  (Zech.  xi.  13,  quoted  as  if  from 
Jeremiah ) .  Luke  is  interested  in  the  explanation 
of  the  name  Aceldama,  and  further  in  the  death 
of  Judas  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  election  of 
Matthias.  The  narrative  of  the  death  of  Judas 
has  at  least  this  amount  of  fact,  that  Judas 
not  simply  disappeared,  but  met  a  violent  death. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  act  of 
Judas  may  have  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
place  Jesus  in  a  crucial  position  where  He  would 
be  forced  to  save  Himself  by  the  exercise  of  super- 
natural power.  On  this  view  the  betrayal  was 
a  bold  attempt  to  apply  a  decisive  test  to  the 
claim  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Or  it  may  have 
been  the  act  of  one  who  firmly  believed  in  Him 
and  expected,  as  the  result,  to  behold  Jesus  tri- 
umphantly establish  Himself  as  king — a  con- 
summation no  doubt  ardently  desired  by  many 
of  Jesus'  followers. 

JUDAS  MAC'CAB^'US.  The  hero  of  the 
Jewish  war  of  independence  waged  against  the 
Syrian  kings  in  the  second  century  B.C.  He  was 
one  of  five  brothers,  all  distinguished  for  bravery 
and  skill,  sons  of  Mattathias,  a  priest  of  the  or- 
der of  Joarib,  whose  home  was  at  Modin,  a  town 
about  18  miles  northwest  of  Jerusalem.  When 
the  emissaries  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  uproot  the  Jewish  faith,  in  n.c.  168, 
reached  Modin,  Mattathias  slew  the  King's  officer, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  with  his  sons 
fled  to  the  mountains.  At  his  death,  shortly  after, 
he  committed  the  cause  to  his  sons,  appointing 
Judas  their  military  leader.  The  surname  of 
Judas  was  Maccabaeus  ( I.  Mace.  iii.  1 ) ,  commonly 
supposed  to  mean  'the  hammerer,'  though  this  is 
by  no  means  certain.  Judas  was,  after  David,  the 
greatest  of  Israel's  heroes.  With  a  few  thousand 
followers  he  defeated  four  Syrian  armies  in  suc- 
cession, two  of  them  immensely  superior  to  his 
own  in  numbers,  and  was  able,  in  December,  B.C. 
165,  to  restore  the  Jewish  worship  at  the  temple, 
which  had  been  discontinued  for  three  years.  The 
memory  of  this  event  was  commemorated  in  the 
annual  eight-day  Feast  of  Dedication  on  the 
25th  Chislev   (November-December).     From  now 
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on  until  his  death  Judas  was  the  virtual  head 
of  the  Jewish  people,  though  he  bore  no  official 
title.  He  did  not  assume  the  office  of  high  priest 
as  his  brother  Jonathan  did  later.  Extensive 
campaigns  were  undertaken  against  enemies  of 
the  Jews  on  all  sides.  The  Edomites  to  the  south, 
the  Ammonites  to  the  east,  the  Arabs,  and  other 
people  were  conquered  or  punished  for  mal- 
treatment of  Israelites.  On  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  164),  Lysias,  guard- 
ian of  the  young  Antiochus  V.,  invaded 
Judea  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  and  ad- 
vanced to  Jerusalem,  after  a  vain  attempt  by 
Judas  to  check  his  progress.  But  troubles  at 
Antioch  compelled  Lvsias  to  retire,  and  Judas 
took  advantage  of  the  opportimity  to  secure 
Syrian  recognition  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
Jews.  This  accomplished,  Judas  worked  toward 
political  independence.  To  this  end  he  dispatched 
an  embassy  to  Rome  proposing  an  alliance,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  secure  Judea  against  further  sub- 
jection. The  answer  came  too  late,  for  dis- 
sensions among  the  Jews  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
pro-Syrian  party  had  proved  fatal  to  his  plans. 
Though  he  won  a  glorious  victory  over  the  forces 
of  Demetrius  I.  of  Syria,  under  Xicanor  (b.c. 
163-162),  he  was  unable  to  rally  the  full  strength 
of  the  Jews  against  a  second  army,  and  died  in 
battle  against  hopeless  odds  at  Elasa  (b.c.  161). 
He  was  buried  in  the  family  sepulchre  at  Modin, 
and  succeeded  by  his  more  shrewd  and  political 
brother,  Jonathan   (q.v.). 

Bibliography.  The  main  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  I.  and  II.  Maccabees  and  Josephus's 
Antiquities,  xii.  Of  these  the  narrative  in  I. 
Maccabees  is  the  most  reliable.  Compare:  Schii- 
rer.  History  of  the  Jetcish  People  in  the  Time 
of  Jesus  Christ  (Eng.  trans..  London.  1885-91)  ; 
Stade,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (Berlin, 
1888)  ;  Wellhausen,  Israelitische  und  jQdische 
Oeschichte  (Berlin,  1898);  H.  Weiss,  Judas 
MakkabcEus  (Freiburg,  1897)  ;  Streane,  The  Age 
of  the  Maccabees  (London,  1898). 

JTTDAS  OF  GALILEE.  Leader  of  a  Jewish 
uprising  against  the  Romans.  According  to  the 
only  mention  of  him  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
V.  37)  he  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  census  and 
carried  away  the  people  with  him,  but  himself 
perished,  while  all  his  followers  were  dispersed. 
Probably  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Judas  of 
Galilee  (orGamala)  of  Josephus  (Anf.  xviii.  i.). 
This  Judas,  along  with  Sadduk,  resisted  the 
taking  of  the  census  under  Quirinius  (a.d.  6-7), 
instigated  the  people  in  the  name  of  religion  to 
riot  and  revolution,  but  met  with  little  success. 
Josephus  does  not  record  his  death,  but  narrates 
that  his  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Simon,  were  later 
put  to  death. 

JUDAS  THE  APOSTLE.  One  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  mentioned  only  by  Liike  as  the  eleventh 
in  both  his  lists  (Luke  vi".  16;  Acts  i.  13).  He 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Thaddaeus 
(or  Lebbapus)  of  Mark  and  Matthew  (see  Thad- 
D.EUS ) ,  and  with  the  Judas,  'not  Iscariot,'  of  John 
(xiv.  22).  The  name  of  his  father  ('not  brother') 
was  James  (q.v.).  Xothing  certain  is  known  of 
him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Twelve.  He  is  not  to  be  identified  with  .Tude,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  for  the  latter  could  not  ful- 
fill the  conditions  of  eligibility  to  the  Twelve  re- 
quired by  Acts  i.  21,  22. 


JTJD AS-TREE  ((Cerei«).  A  genus  of  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Leguminoss,  named  from  the 
tradition  that  Judas  hanged  himself  on  one  of 
them.  The  common  Judas-tree  of  Europe  (Cercia 
Siliqtiastrum ) ,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  of  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  has 
almost  orbicular,  very  obtuse  leaves,  and  rose- 
colored  flowers  which  precede  them.  The  Ameri- 
can Judas-tree  {Cercis  Canadensis),  a  hardy  tree, 
which  may  reach  a  height  of  forty  feet,  is  very 
similar,  but  has  acuminate  leaves.  The  flower- 
buds  of  both  species  are  frequently  pickled  in 
vinegar.      Both    species    furnish    a    black-veined 
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strikingly  beautiful  wood,  which  takes  an  excel- 
lent polish.  A  third  species  {Cercis  occidentalis) 
occurs  in  the  Western  L'nited  States,  and  one  has 
been  introduced  from  Japan  (Cercis  Chinensis). 
All  the  species  flower  early  in  the  spring  and  are 
very  handsome  in  shrubbery. 

JTTDD,  Gerbit  Pabmlee  (1803-73).  An 
Hawaiian  statesman,  bom  at  Paris,  N.  Y.  He 
went  as  missionary  physician  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  1828,  with  the  second  body  of  mission- 
aries sent  out  from  the  United  States.  In  1842 
the  King  induced  him  to  accept  a  Government 
position,  though,  in  order  to  do  so,  he  was  forced 
to  sever  his  connection  with  the  mission.  From 
that  time  until  1853,  when  he  was  compelled  by 
popular  jealousy  to  retire,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  Hawaiian  politics.  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  organization  of  a  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  islands,  and  at 
various  times  held  difl"erent  ministerial  offices,  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  so  much  abil- 
ity that  he  became  virtually  the  ruler  of  the 
country. 

JTTDD,  NoBMAN  Box  (1815-78).  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  politician,  bom  at  Rome,  N.  Y. 
He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  in  his  native 
city,  studied  law,  and  in  1836  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  immediately  removed  to  Chicago, 
111.,  where  he  began  practice,  drew  up  the  first 
charter  of  the  incorporated  city  in  1837,  and  was 
elected  its  first  city  attorney.  He  was  coimty 
attorney  for  Cook  County  in  1839,  and  in  1844 
was  electe<l  to  the  State  Legislature,  of  which 
body  he  remained  a  member  by  successive  re- 
elections  until  1860.  Originally  a  Democrat,  he 
allied  himself  with  the  Republican  Party  in  1856, 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  in 
that  year,  and  became  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
State  Central  Committee  of  the  party.    He  held 
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this  position  when  the  second  Republican  national 
convention  convened  in  Chicago  in  1860,  and  to 
the  adroit  political  management  of  Judd,  Joseph 
Medill,  and  Leonard  Swett  is  probably  due,  as 
much  as  to  any  other  one  thing,  the  nomination 
of  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  Minister  to 
Prussia,  where  he  remained  until  1865,  and  suc- 
cessfully exerted  his  influence  to  prevent  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  Having  returned 
to  America  in  1865,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1868,  and  served  two  terms.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  managers  of  President  Johnson's 
impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House.  The  most 
important  legislation  of  which  he  was  the  author 
was  the  act  creating  inland  ports  of  entry  and 
providing  for  shipment  of  goods  in  bond  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  In  1873  he  was  Collector 
of  United  States  Customs  at  Chicago.  For  twenty 
years  before  his  death  he  was  the  best-known  rail- 
way lawyer  in  the  country,  and  was  closely  con- 
nected at  one  time  or  another  with  the  develop- 
ment of  most  of  the  great  Western  trunk  lines. 

JUDD,  Orange  (1822-92).  An  American  ag- 
ricultural journalist,  born  near  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in 
1847,  was  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
from  1853  to  1883,  agricultural  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  from  1855  to  1863,  editor  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer  from  1883  to  1888,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer.  For  many 
years  he  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  agri- 
cultural progress  of  the  United  States,  and 
largely  through  his  efforts  and  financial  aid  the 
first  State  agricultviral  experiment  station  was 
established  in  1875  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  the 
Orange  Judd  Hall  of  Natural  Sciences,  which, 
about  that  time,  he  had  donated  to  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

JUDD,  Sylvester  (1813-53).  An  American 
clergyman  and  author,  born  at  Westhampton, 
Mass.,  July  23,  1813;  died  at  Augusta,  Me.,  Jan- 
uary 26,  i853;  a  son  of  Sylvester  Judd  (1780- 
1860),  the  antiquary.  Judd,  who  was  brought  up 
in  the  orthodox  faith  of  New  England,  was  sent 
to  Yale  College,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  J830. 
Soon  after  leaving  Yale  he  changed  his  religious 
opinions  and  entered  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Di- 
vinity School,  was  graduated  in  1840,  and  there- 
upon became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Au- 
gusta, Me.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
While  a  divinity  student  he  wrote  A  Young  Man's 
Account  of  His  Conversion  from  Calvinism.  He 
was  author  also  of  Margaret:  A  Tale  of  the  Real 
and  Ideal  (1845),  a  romance  which  had  some 
vogue,  being  highly  praised  by  Lowell  and  con- 
taining some  good  descriptions,  although  a  very 
uneven  performance;  a  chaotic  Unitarian  dra- 
matic poem,  entitled  Philo:  An  Evangeliad 
(1850)  ;  another  romance, Richard  Edney  and  the 
Governor's  Family:  A  Rus-TJrhan  Tale  (1850), 
a  parallel  tale  to  Margaret;  and  The  Church:  In 
a  Series  of  Discourses  (1857).  He  also  lectured 
on  social  questions,  particularly  against  intem- 
perance, slavery,  and  war.  As  a  Unitarian  Judd 
was  important  because  his  idea  of  'the  birthright 
Church,'  i.e.  that  children  should  be  religiously 
trained  and  admitted  to  the  Church  at  adoles- 
cence, has  grown  steadily  (cf.  G.  W.  Cooke,  Uni- 
tarianism  in  America,  1902,  p.  240).  His  novel 
Margaret  is  still  sporadically  praised  by  New- 
England  critics.  Consult  his  Life  and  Character, 
by  Hall    (Northampton,  Mass.,   1882). 


JUDE  (variant  of  Judas).  One  of  the  broth- 
ers of  Jesus,  according  to  Mark  (vi.  3)  and 
Matthew  (xiii.  55),  who  mention  him  along  with 
James,  Joses,  and  Simon.  He  was  not  a  believer 
in  the  Messiah  until  after  the  resurrection  (Acts 
i.  14;  John  vii.  5;  cf.  Mark  iii.  21).  Beyond 
the  hints  that  he  was  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
Ascension  (Acts  i.  14)  and  was  a  married  man 
(I.  Cor.  ix.  5),  nothing  is  known  of  him  in  the 
New  Testament,  unless,  with  tradition,  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  (q.v. )  be  ascribed  to  him.  Some  theolo- 
gians consider  him  a  cousin  or  a  half-brother  of 
the  Lord,  rather  than  a  real  brother. 

JUDE,  Epistle  of.  The  last  of  the  twenty- 
one  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  both 
an  exhortation  (3)  and  a  reminder  (5)  to  the 
beloved  readers  in  view  of  the  presence  in 
their  churches  of  ungodly  men  who  deny  Christ 
as  the  Lord  and  are  full  of  lust.  The  reminder 
(5-19),  based  on  references  to  God's  dealings  with 
the  'ungodly'  in  the  past,  is  methodically  ar- 
ranged in  five  sections,  in  each  of  which  the  his- 
torical case  is  first  stated,  and  then  followed  by 
a  clause  introduced  by  the  favorite  apocalyptic 
'these,'  indicating  the  points  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  present  'ungodly'  and  those  of  the  past, 
namely,  denial  and  lust.  In  these  two  main 
points  they  are  like  the  people  in  the  Wilderness, 
the  fallen  angels,  and  the  Sodomites  ( 5-8 ) ,  but  are 
unlike  Michael,  who  did  not  blaspheme  (9-10)  ; 
they  are  like  Cain,  the  blasphemer;  Balaam,  the 
lustful;  Korah,  the  denier;  but  are  unlike  nature, 
wliich  follows  the  divine  order  (11-13)  ;  they  are 
like  the  'ungodly'  of  Enoch  (14-16)  and  the  lust- 
ful mockers  of  whom  the  Apostles  spoke  (17-19). 
The  exhortation  (20-23)  bids  them  not  only  to 
preserve  themselves  in  God's  love,  by  building 
themselves  up  by  faith,  prayer,  and  hope,  but  also 
to  act  aggressively,  though  lovingly,  with  the 
'ungodly,'  to  the  end  that  those  Avho  are  not  too 
far  gone  may  yet  be  saved.  The  contents  reveal 
both  in  language  and  thought  close  aflSnities 
to  apocalyptic  literature,  especially  to  Enoch 
(quoted  in  14-15)  and  Assumption  (Testament) 
of  Moses  (9),  allusions  to  both  of  which  books 
appear  in  almost  every  verse. 

The  emphasis  on  the  denial  and  the  lust  of  the 
'ungodly'  reveals  the  presence  in  the  churches  of 
a  mischievous  tendency  Avhich  in  general  may  be 
called  Gnosticism;  that  is,  a  one-sided  intellec- 
tualism  which  is  chary  of  the  ethical  imperative. 
The  theoretical  aberration  does  not  seem  to  have 
advanced  so  far  as  the  Docetism  of  the  Johannine 
and  Ignatian  Gnostics,  but  seems  rather  to  be 
Antinomianism,  the  well-known  and  popular  cari- 
catiire  of  Paul's  doctrine  of  freedom.  At  all 
events,  it  is  the  practical  rather  than  the  specu- 
lative heresy  which  receives  the  brunt  of  the 
author's  serious  denunciations.  Unlike  the  Gnos- 
tics of  John  and  Ignatius,  who  are  simply  sepa- 
ratists and  individualists,  caring  nothing  for 
brotherly  love,  these  'ungodly'  are  both  separat- 
ists (19)  and  gross  materialists — lascivious,  glut- 
tonous (12),  and  avaricious  (11,  16). 

The  author  was  on  the  point  of  writing  a  gen- 
eral homily  on  'ovir  common  salvation,'  but,  on 
hearing  of  the  conduct  of  the  'ungodly'  at  the 
love-feasts  (12),  -writes  instead  the  specific  re- 
minder and  exhortation.  Possibly,  but  not  cer- 
tainly, the  people  addressed  are  to  be  sought  in 
Antioch  of  Syria,  a  theory  which  would  account 
for  their  acquaintance  with  Paul  and  the  Apos- 
tles, for  the  prevalence  of  Gentile  vices,  and  for 
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the  apparently  sudden  appearance  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. The  style  of  the  author  is  clear  and  me- 
thodical, iiilluenced  largely  b}'  the  apocalyptic 
tyi)e,  with  which  he  is  at  home.  His  thought, 
though  mainly  Jewish-Christian  in  tone,  is  not 
uninlluenced  by  the  Pauline  Christianity.  His 
ethical  feeling,  with  its  prophetic  emphasis  on 
mercy  and  love,  is  vigorous  and  wholesome.  Were 
it  not  for  the  words  'brother  of  James'  in  the  first 
verse,  we  should  be  perplexed  to  know  what  Jude 
was  meant,  as  there  were  many  of  that  name  in 
the  first  century.  Assuming,  however,  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  words,  there  is  nothing  in  the  rest 
of  the  letter  which  absolutely  excludes  the  tradi- 
tional ascription  of  authorship  to  Jude,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord;  for  the  author  still  uses 
freely  the  Jewish  apocalypses,  and  the  Gnos- 
ticism is  of  an  incipient,  undeveloped  character 
.speculatively.  There  is  no  reference  to  the 
Temple,  no  reference  to  persecutions.  A  date 
between  a.d.  70-80  after  Nero  and  before  Domi- 
tian  is  not  improbable.  That  Jude  is  earlier  than 
II.  Peter  may  be  confidently  asserted.  It  is, 
however,  an  open  question  whether  II.  Peter 
borrowed  from  Jude  or  both  independently  from 
a  third  unknown  apocalyptic  source.  Consult: 
Spitta,  Der  zweite  Brief  dcs  Pctrus  und  der  Brief 
des  Judas  (Halle,  1885)  ;  Zahn,  Einleitung  in  das 
.Veue  Testament  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1900)  ;  Bigg, 
A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the 
Epistles  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Jude  (Interna- 
tional Critical  Commentary,  New  York,  1901); 
Von  Soden,  Handkommentar  zum  Xeuen  Testa- 
ment, vol.  iii.,  part  2  (Freiburg,  1892)  ;  Kiihl, 
Die  Brief e  Petri  und  Jud<s  (6th  ed.,  Gottingen, 
1897). 

JUDE'A.     See  Palestine. 

JTJDEICH,  yooMiK,  Johaxx  Friedbich  ( 1828- 
94 ) .  A  German  forester,  born  at  Dresden  and 
educated  at  Tharandt  and  Leipzig.  He  served 
in  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  forestry  depart- 
ments; and  in  1862  became  head  of  the  new 
school  at  Weisswasser,  whence  four  years  after  he 
returned  to  Tharandt  as  director.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  the  te.xt-book  Die  Forsteinrich- 
tung  (5th  ed.  1893)  ;  he  edited  the  seventh  and 
eighth  editions  of  Ratzeburg's  Die  Waldrerderber 
und  ihre  Feinde  (1876  and  1885-95)  ;  and  contrib- 
uted to  Lorey's  Handbitch  der  Forsticissenschaft 
(1887-88).  Judeich  edited  the  Forst-  und  Jagd- 
kalender    (1882  sqq.). 

JUDGE  (OF.,  Fr.  juge,  from  Lat.  judex,  judge, 
from  jus,  law  +  dicere,  to  say ) .  One  who  finds 
a  judgment ;  especially  a  presiding  magistrate  in  a 
court  of  justice.  The  proceedings  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice may  be:  (a)  to  maintain  the  order  of  judi- 
cial procedure  and  make  provision  for  the  execu- 
tion of  judgments;  (b)  to  find  and  interpret  the 
legal  rule  or  rules  applicable  to  each  case;  (c) 
to  determine  what  the  facts  in  the  case  are,  or 
at  least  what  facts  shall  be  taken  to  be  proved. 

While  all  these  different  functions  frequently 
are  discharged  by  a  single  authority,  they  fre- 
quently are  separated.  Representatives  of  the 
people,  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  are  frequently  charged  with 
the  decision  of  questions  of  fact,  and  sometimes 
with  the  decision  of  questions  both  of  fact  and 
of  law.  This  last  separation  was  regularly 
made  in  the  Greek  democracies,  in  the  Roman 
Republic,  and  in  the  early  German  tribes.  A 
magistrate  who  was  not  simply  a  judicial  of- 


fice r,  hut  who  also  had  duties  of  general  ad- 
ministration, including,  in  some  instances,  mili- 
tary duties — an  archon  or  prtetor  or  prince 
or  hundredman — presided  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  but  judgment  was  ren- 
dered by  representatives  of  the  people — by  'di- 
kasts'  or  'judices,'  or  (among  the  Germans)  by 
all  the  freemen.  Contrary  to  our  modern  usage, 
the  term  'judge'  was  not  regularly  applied  to  the 
presiding  magistrate,  but  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  who  actually  found  the  judgment. 
Among  the  Germans  it  was  frequently  applied  to 
the  'wise  men'  or  'law-speakers'  who  suggested 
the  judgment  which  the  folk-moot  approved  or 
rejected.  The  term  judge  was  not  applied  to  the 
presiding  magistrate  by  the  Romans  until,  in  the 
Imperial  period,  he  had  become  judge  of  the  law 
and  the  facts.  The  term  began  to  be  applied  to 
the  presiding  official  by  the  Germans  when  he 
began  ( in  the  Frankish  Empire )  to  obtain  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  control  over  the  findings  of 
the  popular  court.  The  relatively  modem  usage 
of  describing  the  presiding  magistrate  as  judge 
even  when,  as  in  English  criminal  procedure,  he 
has  no  control  over  the  judgment,  is  connected 
with  the  change  which  has  separated  judicial 
from  general  administration. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent judiciarj',  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
governmental  interference,  it  has  been  found 
practicable,  in  all  countries  except  those  of  the 
English  law,  to  intrust  to  the  judges  the  power 
'of  decision  on  the  facts  as  well  as  on  the  law  in 
civil  cases.  In  criminal  cases,  however,  the  sys- 
tem of  popular  judgment  has  not  only  main- 
tained itself  in  English  law,  but,  after  disappear- 
ing for  centuries,  has  been  reestablished  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  So  recent,  however,  has 
been  the  introduction  of  the  jury  system  in  Con- 
tinental procedure  that  the  inquisitorial  tradi- 
tions of  the  intermediate  period  are  still  strong, 
and  the  judge,  to  English  eyes,  seems  to  combine 
judicial  functions  with  those  of  a  public  prose- 
cutor.    Compare  CorrsT;  Magistbate. 

JUDGE,  WiLUAM  QUAX  (1851  —  ).  An  Irish- 
American  Theosophist,  born  at  Dublin.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1864  with  his  father,  prac- 
ticed law  in  Xew  York  City  from  1872  to  1880, 
and  then  founded,  with  Madame  Blavatsky  and 
Colonel  Olcott,  the  Theosophical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. He  had  been  trained  in  theosophical  beliefs 
and  now,  as  secretary  of  this  society,  traveled  in 
South  and  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Europe  in  its  interests.     See  TnEOSOPiiY. 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE.  The  prosecutor  on  a 
general  court-martial  or  military  commission.  In 
the  United  States  the  judge-advocate  is  usually 
detailed  at  the  same  time  the  authority  for  the 
convening  of  the  court  is  issued,  and,  except  in 
exceptional  cases,  is  a  member  of  the  judge-advo- 
eate-general's  department.  In  the  British  Army 
such  duties  devolve  upon  a  specially  detailed 
staff  officer,  or  the  prisoner's  commanding  officer. 
In  district  or  regimental  court-martials,  the  latter 
officer  is  usually  represented  by  the  regimental 
adjutant.  The  prisoner  has  the  right  to  call  on 
any  regimental  officer  to  speak  in  his  behalf.  See 
Judge- Advocate-Gexeral  :  Covrt.s.  ^fiLiTABY ; 
Military  Law.  under  which  latter  heading  the 
duties  of  the  judge-advocate  in  courts-martial  are 
discussed. 
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JUDGE  -  ADVOCATE  -  GENERAL.         The 

head  of  the  bureau  of  military  justice  in  the 
United  States  Army.  He  is  the  custodian  of  the 
records  of  all  general  courts-martial,  courts  of 
inquiry,  military  commissions,  and  of  all  papers 
relating  to  the  title  of  lands  under  the  control 
of  the  War  Department,  except  the  Washington 
aqueduct  and  the  public  buildings  and  grounds  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  officers  of  his  de- 
partment render  opinions  upon  legal  questions 
when  called  upon  by  the  proper  authority.  A 
similar  department  exists  in  all  European  armies, 
that  of  England  differing  in  that  the  judge-advo- 
cate-general is  selected  from  among  the  high  civil 
judiciary.  See  Courts,  Military;  Military 
Laws. 

JUDGES,  Book  of  (Heb.  Shophetim,  Gk. 
Kplrat.,  kritai,  Lat.  Liber  Judicum ) .  A  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  recording  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  number  of  leaders  at  different  periods 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews,  who  in 
the  book  itself  and  elsewhere  are  called  judges. 
(See  Judges  of  Israel.)  It  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  history,  properly  speaking.  The  events  re- 
corded in  it  do  not  follow  each  other  chronologi- 
cally, nor  is  there  any  other  order  to  be  perceived 
in  their  arrangement.  The  contents  of  the  book 
may  be  summarized  as  follows :  ( 1 )  An  introduc- 
tion, giving  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Western 
Palestine  by  the  several  tribes,  their  conquests 
and  settlements,  and  the  agreement  reached  with 
the  Canaanites,  continuing  the  narrative  from 
Jos.  xxiv.  28  (chs.  i.-ii.  5)  ;  (2)  chapters  ii.  6-xii.,* 
an  account  of  the  deeds  of  a  number  of  heroes: 

(a)  Othniel  ben-Kenaz,  a  Judean,  in  conflict  with 
Cushan-Rishathaim,    King    of    Aram-Naharaim ; 

(b)  Ehud,  a  Benjaminite,  against  Moab;  (c) 
Shamgar  against  the  Philistines;  (d)  Deborah 
and  Barak  against  Sisera;  (e)  Gideon,  the  Manas- 
site,  against  the  Midianites;  (f)  Abimelech,  son 
of  Gideon,  against  Shechemites;  (g)  Tola,  of  the 
clan  of  Issachar;  (h)  Jair,  the  Gileadite  (Ma- 
nasseh  ? )  ;  ( i )  Jephthah  against  the  Ammonites ; 
to  whom  are  added  Ibzan,  Elon  (of  Zebulon),  and 
Abdon  (chap,  xii.,  8-15),  probably  representing 
clans  rather  than  individuals.  ( 3 )  Story  of  Sam- 
son and  his  exploits  (xiii.-xvi.) .  (4)  Chapters 
xvii.-xxi.,  two  narratives:  (a)  Migration  of  the 
Danites  and  establishment  of  a  sanctuary  at  Dan ; 
(b)  an  outrage  committed  upon  a  traveler  by  the 
Benjaminites,  and  the  revenge  taken  upon  the 
tribe  by  a  combination  formed  against  it.  The 
stories  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  who  are  by  Jewish  tra- 
dition counted  among  the  judges,  are  told  in  the 
first  Book  of  Samuel   (q.v.). 

The  point  of  view  from  which  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews  is  regarded  is  the  same  in  Judges  as 
in  the  preceding  and  following  books,  so  that,  in 
the  view  of  modern  scholars,  the  Book  of  Judges 
forms  a  portion  of  a  great  historical  compilation, 
beginning  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  ex- 
tending to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
eight  books  (Genesis-Kings)  into  which  this  com- 
pilation is  divided  in  the  Jewish  canon  are  com- 
monly designated  as  the  Octateuch.  The  period 
of  the  judges  is  portrayed  as  a  falling  away  from 
the  religion  and  laws  of  Yahweh  as  promulgated 
by  Moses.  The  struggles  and  conflicts  of  the 
period  are  regarded  as  punishments  sent  by  Yah- 
weh against  the  Hebrew  clans  for  their  disobedi- 
ence. The  twelve  tribes  of  the  Hebrew  confedera- 
tion are  pictured  as  dwelling  in  the  territory 
assigned  to  them  by  Joshua,  but  not  united  except 


in  cases  of  emergency  for  self-defense.  The  loose 
union  among  the  Hebrew  clans  is  a  part  of  the 
picture  which  corresponds  to  conditions  as  they 
existed  before  the  days  of  Saul ;  and  the  two  tales 
added  to  the  Book  of  Judges  (chs.  xvii.-xxi.) 
form  valuable  material  for  reconstructing  a  pic- 
ture of  the  religious  and  social  culture  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Hebrew  history.  There  is  no 
trace  at  this  time  of  an  organized  religious  cult 
such  as  is  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuchal  codes, 
and  the  religious  practices  and  ideas  of  the 
Hebrews  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  surrounding  nations. 

So  far  as  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
is  concerned,  it  betrays  the  same  composite  char- 
acter as  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua.  Whether, 
however,  the  compiler  (or  compilers)  of  Judges 
had  before  him  the  compilation  JE  (see  Elohist 
AND  Yahwist)  which  is  found  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua  (q.v.)  is  a  question  in  regard 
to  which  critics  are  still  divided.  Recently  the 
trend  of  opinion  is  toward  recognizing  JE  also 
as  the  basis  of  Judges,  with  subsequent  introduc- 
tions and  additions  made  by  the  same  compiler 
whose  hand  is  recognized  in  Deuteronomy  and 
still  later.  However,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
question  is  still  an  open  one,  and  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  assuming  different 
sources  for  Judges  from  those  found  in  Joshua 
and  the  Pentateuch.  The  stories  in  Judges  are 
so  promiscuous  in  character,  so  independent  of 
each  other,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  assume  a  syste- 
matically arranged  source,  such  as  JE  appears 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  but,  whatever  the 
sources  were,  they  were  combined  into  a  single 
narrative,  and  then  made  to  accord  with  the  prag- 
matism observed  in  the  Hexateuch.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  compilation  did 
not  end  Avith  the  death  of  Samson,  but  was  car- 
ried on  into  the  days  of  Eli  and  Samuel.  The 
deliverance  from  the  Philistines  and  such  a  fare- 
well address  as  is  ascribed  to  Samuel  (I.  Sam. 
ch.  xii. )  are  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  narra- 
tive in  Judges  and  of  the  redactor  who  added  the 
introduction  to  Judges.  It  is  therefore  safe  to 
assume  that  this  compilation  was  carried  down  to 
the  death  of  Samuel  at  least,  so  that  the  present 
break  between  Judges  and  Samuel  is  an  arbitrary 
one.  Consult :  The  commentaries  of  IMoore,  Ber- 
theau,  Keil,  Studer;  Budde,  Richter  und  Samuel 
(Giessen,  1890)  ;  Frankenberg,  Die  Composition 
des  deuteronomischen  Richterbuchs  (^farburg, 
1895)  ;  and  the  introductions  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Driver,  Kuenen,  Bleek-Wellhausen,  and 
Konig. 

JUDGES'  CAVE.  A  cave  in  West  Rock,  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  so  named  because  in  1661  it 
was  the  hiding-place  of  the  regicides  Goffe  and 
Whalley. 

JUDGES  OF  ISRAEL  (Heb.  shophetim) .  A 
name  given  to  the  leaders  who  at  various  inter- 
vals directed  the  affairs  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
death  of  Joshua  to  the  reign  of  Saul.  Their  names 
were  Othniel,  Ehud,  Shamgar,  Barak,  Gideon, 
lola,  Jair,  Jephthah,  Ibzan,  Elon,  Abdon,  Samson, 
Eli,  Samuel.  The  account  of  their  deeds  is  given 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  and  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel  (qq.v.).  Without  the  last  two,  whose 
careers  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Samuel,  the 
number  of  judges  is  twelve ;  with  Eli  and  Samuel, 
as  well  as  Deborah  and  Abimelech,  the  number  is 
sixteen.  In  reality  the  'judges'  are  merely  a  series 
of  heroes  and  champions,  quite  independent  of  one 
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another.     (  .  rtain  recollections  of  them  sur 
to  hiler  tiiiu-s.  and,  combined  with  legends,  ioik- 
kire.  and  myth,  gradually  took  shape  as  a  con- 
tinuous iiarrativ..      TK..  verb  underlying  the  word 
'judge*  signitie-  uuiieate,'  and  hence  they 

may  be  called  .'  which  conveys  a  more 

accurate  idea  oi  itieir  nal  position.  Triha!  his- 
tory among  the  Helireus.  as  among  Aralis,  is 
largely  taken  u\>  with  disputes  and  ijuarrels 
among  ehui-.  with  l>etty  wars,  with  warding  off 
attacks,  or  with  making  sallies  upon  other  clans. 
Of  the  sixteen  names  included  by  tradition  under 
the  appellation  judges,'  nine  are  heroes  belong- 
ing to  one  clan  or  tlie  other,  of  whom  some  mighty 
(l.eil-;  ar.'  told;  three  ( ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon) 
clans  rather  than  individuals ;  one  ( De 
i-  a  prophetess  who  by  her  influence 
brought  about  a  great  combination  of  clans  for 
the  attack  upon  a  common  enemy;  another  (Sam- 
son) is  a  semi-mythical  personage,  totally  differ- 
ent in  character  from  the  other  judges;  a  third 
(Eli)  is  essentially  a  priest;  while  Samuel  is  an 
influential  'seer.'  It  will  be  seen  from  this  how 
confusing  it  is  to  group  these  names  together,  and 
regard  them  as  }H>rforming  the  same  functions. 
According  to  tra  litinn.  the  period  covered  by  the 
•judges'  is  40"!  '  ~  a  matter  of  fact,  from 

the  death  of   '  he  days  of  Saul  is  not 

more  than  -230  years,  and  perhaps  even  somewhat 
less.  See  h DOES,  Book  of,  and  the  articles  on 
individual  judges. 

JUDGMENT  (OF..  Fr.  jugement,  from  ML. 
judicamentum,  judgment:  from  Lat.  judicare,  to 
judge,  from  judex,  judge,  from  jus,  right,  law  -+- 
dicere,  to  say)  (in  logic).  The  act  of  distin- 
guishing an  element  within  the  unity  of  an  object 
of  thought,  and  of  recognizing  the  function  of 
that  element  as  giving  character  to  that  object. 
In  the  above  definition  the  term  'act'  means  func- 
tion, without  any  metaphysical  connotation,  and 
the  term  "object  of  thought'  is  not  used  to  exclude 
objects  of  perception  or  of  emotion.  We  may 
think  about  what  we  perceive  or  about  what  we 
feel.  When  we  thus  think  about  our  perceptions 
or  our  emotions  they  become  objects  of  thought, 
while  they  ma\"  still  remain  objects  of  perception 
or  of  emotion.  We  may  thus  pass  judgment 
upon  any  objects  whatever,  objects  perceived, 
remembered,  imagined,  feared,  hoped  for.  willed, 
etc. ;  and  the  element  distinguished  within  the 
unity  of  such  an  object  may  be  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatever,  a  sense-quality,  a  sense-intensity, 
an  affective  tone,  or  what  not.  Traditional 
logic  distinguishes  within  the  judgment  three 
parts — subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  Not  all 
of  these,  however,  are  really  parts  of  a  judg- 
ment. The  predicate  is  the  element  within  the 
unity  of  the  object  of  thought  or  the  judgment, 
recognized  as  giving  character  to  the  object  of 
thought.  Thus,  in  the  example  first  cited,  sweet- 
ness forms  the  predicate  of  the  judgment.  What 
the  subject  x>{  a  judgment  is  has  been  a  moot 
question.  Traditional  logic  gives  only  a  formal 
definition,  saying  that  it  is  that  of  which  the 
predicate  is  asserted.  But  the  question  arises, 
Of  what  is  the  predicate  asserted?  In  the  judg- 
ment 'man  is  an  animal,'  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion, perhaps,  that  the  subject  is  the  complex 
object  of  thought  called  man,  which  an  element, 
viz.  animality.  tcithin  the  complex,  is  recognized 
as  qualifying.  But  how  about  such  a  judgment 
as  is  expressed  by  saving.  "The  hou«e  T  saw  yes- 
terday was  burned  down  this  moming*?     Tradi- 


iial  logic  would  answer  by  saying  that  the  sub- 
jtct  in  this  case  is  completely  expressed  in  the 
phrase  'the  house  I  saw  yesterday.'  If  this  is 
true,  then  the  subject  in  this  judgment  does  not 
{)ertorm  tlie  same  logical  function  as  was  per- 
fornit  il  I'V  the  subject  in  the  judgment  last  dis- 
lu-  -uhjttt  here  would  not  be  the  coni- 

1>1<  \  '  i  thou;^lil  which  an  element  tcithin 

the  cumpkx  is  recognized  as  qualifying.  It  would 
be  a  complex  which  an  element  outside  of  the 
complex  is  recognized  as  qualifying.  Total  com- 
bustion this  morning  is  not  a  feature  of  the 
complex  object  of  thought  which  is  adequately 
expressed  by  the  phra.se  'the  house  I  saw  yester- 
day.' It  is  a  feature  of  the  object  of  thought 
adei)uatoly  expressed  by  the  phrase  'the  house 
which  I  saw  yesterday  and  which  burned  down 
this  morning.'  Therefore,  if  the  subject  performs 
the  same  fimction  in  this  judgment  as  in  the 
judgment,  '^lan  is  an  animal.'  then  the  subject  is 
the  total  object  of  thought  which  is  expressed  by 
the  phrase  given  in  the  last  sentence.  This  view 
of  the  case  reduces  all  judgments,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  relation  between  subject  and  predi- 
cate, to  one  type  which  since  Kant's  day  has 
been  called  anali/tical.  (See  An.\lttical  Judg- 
ment.) It  does  not  deny  the  sjTithetical  char- 
acter of  thought  in  judgment-,  but  holds  that 
the  -yiitlie-iis  is  all  represented  in  the  logi- 
cal subji-ct.  while  the  analysis  is  represented, 
at  least  in  part,  in  the  logical  predicate.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  therefore,  all  judgments 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following  formula :  A 
certain  object  of  thought,  which  may  be  identified 
by  a  certain  characteristic  or  complex  of  charac- 
teristics, is  further  qualified  by  the  mark  or 
marks  signalized  in  the  predicate.  According  to 
another  interpretation  of  the  function  of  the 
subject  in  such  judgments,  the  subject  is  not  the 
total  complex  within  which  the  predicate  is  an 
element,  but  it  is  an  object  of  thought  of  smaller 
connotation  (q,v.),  which  the  predicate  ex- 
tends by  adding  to  its  content.  According  to 
this  view,  some  judgments  may  be  expressed 
in  the  following  formula :  A  certain  object 
of  thought  which  is  expressed  by  a  certain 
term  is  in  synthesis  with  another  object  of 
thought  expressed  by  another  term.  This  view 
makes  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate 
one  of  synthesis,  and  therefore  classifies  all  judg- 
ments of  this  sort  as  synthetical.  If  concepts  were 
fiLxed  and  immutable  things,  as  many  thinkers 
regard  them,  then  the  latter  view  alone  would  be 
tenable.  But  concepts  are  constantly  changing, 
hence  it  is  perfectly  permissible  to  maintain  as 
the  former  view  does  that  in  what  are  called 
synthetical  judgments  the  predicate  redefines  and 
requalifies  the  subject.  In  other  words,  the  syn- 
thetical judgment,  a  posteriori,'  is  a  recognition 
of  a  modification  of  the  object  of  thought.  The 
judgment  does  not  give  to  the  subject  new  fea- 
tures, but  recognizes  them  as  having  already 
appeared  in  the  subject,  and  as  therefore  necessi- 
tating a  new  analysis.  Tliis  is  true  even  of 
Kant's  Vj  priori  -\-nthetical  judgments.'  i.e.  judg- 
ments which,  it  is  alleged,  combine  different  con- 
ceptions independently  of  experience.  It  is  a 
misrepresentation  to  say  that  the  combination  is 
independent  of  experience.  Peripherally  origi- 
nated experience  ( =  experience  due  to  sense- 
stimuli  acting  upon  the  outet  and  not  the  brain 
end  of  sensory  nerves)  may  indeed  have  never 
presented  certain  elements  in  certain  combina- 
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tions,  yet  we  may  think  them  as  so  combined. 
But  we  must  remember  that  all  experience  is  not 
peripherally  originated.  We  have  many  experi- 
ences, e.g.  of  memory  and  of  fantasy,  which  are 
centrally  originated.  In  many  such  experiences 
combinations  of  objects  take  place  pari  passu 
with  acts  of  judgment,  but  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  formation,  i.e.  the  conscious 
appearance,  of  such  combinations  and  the  anal- 
ysis of  them  in  judgment.  Now,  since  we  can 
thus  distinguish  between  the  formation  and  the 
analysis  of  combinations,  we  ought  in  the  interests 
of  clear  thinking  to  avoid  calling  the  formation 
by  a  name  that  historically  has  been  the  specific 
term  to  designate  only  this  analysis.  The  word 
judgment  therefore  is  improperly  applied  to  the 
so-called  acts  of  synthesis.  Judgment,  strictly  so 
called,  never  synthesizes,  but  always  analyzes; 
but  that  analysis  always  presupposes  a  synthesis, 
i.e.  an  appearance  of  a  complex  in  consciousness. 
If,  however,  by  synthesis  is  meant  an  act  of 
combining  what  at  first  appears  out  of  combina- 
tion— a  meaning  which  seems  to  prevail  in  Kant's 
works — then  analysis  does  not  presuppose  sj^n- 
thesis.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  elements  appear 
temporarily  apart  from  each  other  and  then  sub- 
sequently appear  in  combination;  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  and  it  is  convenient  to  use 
the  word  synthesis  in  the  sense,  not  of  a  subse- 
quent combination  of  elements  at  first  separate, 
but  of  a  conscious  apprehension  of  elements  in 
combination.  Now  the  question  arises:  If  syn- 
thesis thus  defined  does  not  always  involve  judg- 
ment, does  it  not  always  involve  thought?  The 
answer  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word 
thought.  If  one  defines  the  term  as  Hegel  did, 
viz.  as  the  consciousness  of  objects  in  relation, 
then  of  course  by  the  very  definition  the  question 
is  answered  affirmatively.  If,  on  the  contrary,  one 
defines  thought  as  Lotze  did,  viz.  as  a  comparing 
and  judging  activity,  then  the  question  must  be 
answered  negatively.  Lotze's  polemic  against 
Hegel  on  this  point  M^as  due  to  an  entire  mis- 
understanding of  Hegel's  position.  We  may 
gather  up  the  results  of  this  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  logical  subject  by  saying  that  it 
is  the  complex  object  of  thought  recognized  in  the 
act  of  judgment  as  containing  within  its  com- 
plexity the  element  functioning  as  predicate.  The 
logical  copula  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  element  functioning  as  predicate  is  included 
within  the  complex  functioning  as  subject.  In 
other  words,  the  copula  of  any  judgment  is  that 
element  in  the  act  of  judgment  Avhich  differen- 
tiates it  from  a  mere  envisaging  of  a  complex 
without  analysis  of  it;  it  is  the  act  of  analysis 
of  a  recognized  synthesis.  An  objection  which  at 
first  sight  seems  to  bear  hard  against  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  function  of  judgment  and  of  the  ele- 
ments of  judgment  is  that  it  reduces  judgment 
to  tautology.  If  we  judge  of  'the  house  which 
I  saw  yesterday  and  which  was  burned  down 
this  morning'  that  it  did  burn  down  this  morning, 
we  have  made  no  advance,  it  is  claimed.  The 
objection,  however,  confuses  logical  thought  with 
the  verbal  expression  of  it.  Unless  there  is  some 
exceptional  reason  for  repetition  of  the  expres- 
sion of  some  distinct  element  in  the  complex 
object  of  thought,  such  repetition  is  idle.  But 
when  one  judges  of  a  complex  object  of  thought 
that  its  complexity  is  constituted  of  certain 
features,  this  is  not  tautology.  An  identity  be- 
tween the  meaning  of  an  assertion  and  the  actual 


state  of  facts  is  not  a  tautology,  but  a  truth.  It 
will  be  observed  that  so  far  nothing  has  been  said 
to  the  effect  that  the  subject  is  always  a  noun  sub- 
stantive with  its  qualifiers;  the  predicate,  an 
adjective  or  some  adjectival  word  or  phrase; 
while  the  copula  is  always  some  part  of  the  verb 
to  be.  The  reason  for  this  omission  is  that  such 
a  statement  so  far  as  it  is  true  is  a  matter  of 
language,  not  of  logic.  But  not  all  of  it  is  true. 
Not  to  speak  of  languages  in  which  there  are  no 
adjectives  as  distinct  from  verbs  or  from  sub- 
stantives, the  copula  is  always  expressed  by  the 
whole  sentence,  not  by  some  part  of  the  verb  to  be 
or  its  equivalents  in  other  languages,  except  in 
those  few  cases  where  some  part  of  that  verb  ia 
the  whole  sentence ;  e.g.  est  in  Latin. 

The  relation  between  judgments  and  concepts 
( q.v. )  may  be  stated  thus :  No  concept  can  be 
formed  without  an  act  of  judgment.  Such  a  con- 
cept as  that  of  'cat,'  for  instance,  is  the  result  of 
previous  judgments  which  recognized  within 
certain  complex  objects  of  thought  certain  con- 
stant elements.  The  first  objects  of  thought  that 
appear  in  the  history  of  any  thinker  are  with- 
out doubt  individual  percepts.  Subsequently  we 
have  individual  objects  of  memory,  of  imagi- 
nation, etc.  The  comparison  of  such  objects  with 
each  other  results,  when  they  are  alike,  in  a 
judgment  which  predicates  of  these  objects  simi- 
lar qualities.  Our  concepts  are  such  similar 
qualities  or  complexes  of  qualities  as  are  thought 
to  characterize  various  individual  objects.  Thus 
the  concept  'cat'  is  that  complex  of  qualities 
which,  it  is  judged,  characterize  in  common  the 
various  individual  cats.  These  conceptual  ele- 
ments do  not  exist  in  consciousness  in  separation 
from  the  other  qualities  which  go  to  make  the 
individual  percepts,  remembered  objects,  etc. 
They  are  merely  distinguished  from  these  other 
qualities.  A  concept  once  formed  by  an  act  of 
judgment  may  be  made  the  basis  upon  which 
further  judgmental  operations  are  conducted. 
Thus  once  equipped  with  the  concept  'cat,'  a  scien- 
tist may  proceed  to  various  zoological  judgments 
about  feline  characteristics  which  the  ordinary 
man  knows  nothing  about.  Thus  we  see  that  con- 
cepts always  result  from  judgments,  but  many 
judgments  result  from  the  fact  that  we  have  pre- 
viously formed  concepts.  Judgment  is  related  to 
reasoning  in  the  following  manner:  Every  judg- 
ment has  some  reason  for  itself,  although  the 
reason  may  not  be  stated  in  the  expression  of  the 
judgment.  As  thought  becomes  more  developed, 
judgments  are  made  which  are  recognized  as 
being  true  because  other  judgments  are  true.  This 
complex  intellectual  process  in  which  a  judgment 
is  made  and  is  likewise  judged  to  rest  upon  the 
truth  of  some  other  judgment  is  called  reasoning. 
Thus  though  every  judgment  has  a  reason,  not 
every  judgment  is  an  element  in  the  complex 
process  of  reasoning. 

Judgments  are  usually  divided  into  three 
classes,  singular,  particular,  and  universal.  Sin- 
gular, or  better  individual,  judgments  are  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  some  single  object  of 
thought,  e.g.  'this  cat.'  Universal  judgments  are 
those  in  which  the  predicate  is  asserted  to  qualify 
not  only  the  single  object  or  the  several  similar 
objects  which  psychologically  function  as  sub- 
jects, but  all  similar  objects,  though  not  pres- 
ent in  consciousness  at  the  time  of  judgment. 
Thus  in  the  judgment  'All  material  bodies  gravi- 
tate,' I  may  have  in  mind  only  the  image  of  two 
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individual  objects  moving  toward  each  other,  and 
may  in  the  judgment  be  actually  analyzing  out 
of  the  complex  image  this  movement  toward  each 
other  and  recognizing  it  as  characterizing  the 
complex.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter. 
1  recognize  this  analysis  as  good  not  onl}*  for 
this  particular  complex,  but  for  all  other  cora- 
ploxos  in  which  material  objects  are  component 
elements.  Such  universal  judgments  are  always 
the  result  of  induction  (q.v. ).  Particular  judg- 
ments are  either  summaries  of  the  results  of 
several  individual  judgments  or  they  are  uni- 
versal judgments  in  disguise.  Thus  when  we 
say,  'Some  vertebrates  are  mammals,'  we  may 
mean  mereh*  that  in  past  experience  we  have  had 
some  individual  percepts  in  which  the  character 
of  mammalianism  was  a  feature  of  vertebrate 
animals.  Or  we  may  mean  that  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  past  experience  likewise  there  are 
some  mammalian  vertebrates  to  be  found.  In  the 
latter  case  we  are  making  an  induction,  and  if 
we  expressed  ourselves  adequately  we  should  say 
all  cats,  dogs,  horses,  monkeys,  etc.,  are  mammals. 
The  connection  between  the  qualities  of  verte- 
brateness  and  mammalianism  is  not  uncondi- 
tional, but  is  conditioned  upon  the  presence  of 
other  qualities  which  are  found  only  in  dogs, 
etc.,  and  not  in  fishes  and  the  like.  Either  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  the  qualities  or  do  not 
care  to  name  them,  we  say  'some  vertebrates.* 
Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Logic. 

JUDGMENT,  An  intermediate  or  final  de- 
termination or  adjudication  of  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  an  action  or  proceeding  by  a  court  of 
justice.  Judgments  are  usually  termed  contracts 
of  record,  although  the  designation  is  inaccurate. 
(See  Qu.\si-CoxTBACT. )  Where  it  determines 
some  of  the  rights  of  the  parties,  but  is  inter- 
mediate or  incomplete  because  all  the  questions 
raised  by  the  issues  are  not  settled  or  the  extent 
of  the  relief  fixed  or  defined,  it  is  called  inter- 
locutory, as  there  is  something  reserved  for 
future  determination.  For  example,  if  A  sues  B 
and  the  court  determines  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  A  is  entitled  to  recover,  but  the  accounts 
are  so  complicated  that  the  court  directs  a 
reference  and  an  accounting  to  determine  the 
exact  amount  due,  an  interlocutory  judgment 
directing  recovery  and  accounting  will  be  entered, 
and  after  the  amount  due  has  been  reported 
by  the  referee,  a  final  judgment  for  such  sum 
will  be  entered.  Several  codes  of  procedure  have 
abolished  the  use  of  the  term  'interlocutory  judg- 
ment.' and  designate  as  an  order  every  direc- 
tion or  determination  of  the  court  which  is  not 
a  final  disposition  of  the  action.  Under  the  com- 
mon-law practice,  however,  there  is  a  distinction 
in  that  an  order  does  not  settle  any  principal 
question  in  controversy,  but  merely  some  point 
of  practice  or  some  question  collateral  to  the 
main  issue. 

A  judgment  is  final  when  it  dispones  of  or 
concludes  an  action  so  that  it  is  at  an  end.  even 
though  it  does  not  settle  all  of  the  rights  of 
the  parties.  It  is  usually  rendered  at  the  end 
of  the  trial  of  an  action,  but  may  be  entered 
upon  a  default  in  pleading  or  as  a  resiilt  of  the 
non-appearance  of  or  abandonment  of  the  action 
by  either  party,  or  on  a  confession  of  judgment. 

In  its  more  technical  sense,  the  term  judgment 
applies  only  to  the  adjudication  of  a  court  of  law, 
the  term  decree  being  employed  to  describe  the 
determination    of    a    coiirt    of    equity.      (See 


Decbee;  Equity;  Cuanceky,  Coubtof.)  Under 
njost  codes  of  procedure  where  the  former  mate- 
rial variances  m  practice  in  law  and  equity  have 
been  abolished,  the  term  judgment  is  now  gen- 
erally used  to  designate  the  final  determinations 
of  the  courts  in  all  cases,  both  in  law  and 
equity ;  but  both  courts  and  attorneys  constantly 
use  the  term  decree  as  a  matter  of  description 
in  the  older  and  more  accurate  sense. 

Judgments  are  distinguished  from  findings 
(q.v.)  of  fact  or  law,  in  that  the  latter  are  only 
formal  expressions  of  the  conclusions  of  a  jud^ 
or  referee  and  do  not  award  relief.  Judgments 
are  usually  entered  or  docketed  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  they  are  rendered. 
This  consists  of  an  entry  of  a  brief  description 
of  the  judgment,  containing  the  names  of  the 
parties,  designating  the  successful  party,  the 
date  of  recovery,  the  date  docketed,  and  the 
amount  awarded  therein.  The  book  in  which 
this  entry  is  made  is  called  the  docket  of  judg- 
ments, and  is  a  public  record,  accessible  for 
examination  by  any  person  who  cares  to  examine 
it.  If  an  execution  is  issued,  the  return  of  the 
sheriff,  whether  it  be  'satisfied,'  meaning  col- 
lected, or  settled,  or  'nulla  bona'  (no  goods)  or 
'unsatisfied,'  is  entered  opposite  the  description 
above  referred  to. 

By  statute  in  most  jurisdictions  a  judgment, 
after  being  docketed,  becomes  a  lien  on  the 
real  property  of  the  judgment  debtor.  It  is 
subject  to  all  valid  prior  liens  existing  at  the 
time  it  was  docketed,  but  takes  precedence  over 
all  subsequent  liens  of  any  character  except  those 
for  obligations  to  the  municipal.  State,  or  Fed- 
eral governments,  such  as  taxes  and  assessments. 
The  public  docket  gives  legal  notice  of  the  lien 
to  all  persons,  just  as  the  record  of  a  mortgage 
operates,  and  any  intending  purchaser  who  omits 
to  search  for  judgments  against  the  owner  of 
the  property  in  question  does  so  at  his  peril, 
even  though  he  has  not  actually  learned  of  the 
judgment,  as  he  is  deemed  to  have  constructive 
notice  of  all  matters  of  public  record.  This 
lien  is  usually  restricted  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  particular  court  in  which  it  is  rendered, 
unless  a  transcript  or  brief  description  of  the 
judgment  is  obtained  from  the  clerk  and  filed 
in  another  jurisdiction  in  the  same  State,  usually 
another  county,  in  which  case  its  force  is  ex- 
tended to  that  county.  The  duration  of  this 
lien  is  usually  fixed  by  statute,  otherwise  it 
continues  as  long  as  the  judgment  is  in  force, 
unless  waived  by  the  judgment  creditor.  (See 
Release;  Satisfaction  Piece. )^  In  most  States 
by  statute  there  is  a  legal  presumption  that  a 
judgment  is  satisfied  after  tha  expiration  of 
twenty  years,  but  usually  it  is  provided  that 
this  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Where  a  judgment  is  void  or  voidable  Itecause 
of  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  because  of 
fraud  or  some  irregularity,  it  may  be  opened  and 
set  aside  on  motion  of  the  judgment  debtor. 
Where  it  is  obtained  by  reason  of  a  default  in 
pleading  or  appearance,  or  by  mistake  of  either 
party,  the  court  may  in  its  discretion  vacate  it, 
direct  the  proper  pleadings  to  be  served  or  filed, 
and  permit  the  cause  to  proceed  to  trial  on  the 
merits.  This  is  usually  granted  on  terms,  such 
as  payment  of  costs. 

A  judgment  may  be  assigned  by  an  instrument 
in  writing,  and  the  a.^signee  will  take  all  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  judgment  creditor.     It 
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will  also  descend  as  a  part  of  the  assets  of  a 
deceased  owner.  Upon  payment  of  the  amount 
of  the  judgment  and  accrued  interest,  the  judg- 
ment debtor  is  entitled  to  a  satisfaction  piece 
(q.v.).  See  Appeal;  Finding;  Opinion;  Okdeb; 
Report;  Res  Judicata.  Consult:  Black,  The  Law 
of  Judgments  (2d  ed.,  Saint  Paul,  1903)  ;  Free- 
man, The  Law  of  Judgments  (4th  ed.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1892). 

JUDGMENT,  Final.  The  ultimate  trial  of 
the  human  race  when  judgment  will  be  passed 
upon  all  men  according  as  their  works  have 
been  good  or  evil,  the  present  order  of  things 
will  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  a  new  dispensa- 
tion inaugurated.  The  idea  of  a  coming  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  by  fire  is  found  among  many 
peoples.  (See  Esciiatologt. )  It  was  especially 
developed  among  the  ancient  Indo-European  na- 
tions. The  worshipers  of  Ahura  Mazda  believed 
that  this  world-consuming  fire  would  destroy 
only  the  wicked,  while  the  good  would  pass 
through  it  unscathed.  With  this  judgment  there 
associated  itself  gradually  in  Mazdayasnian 
thought  the  expectation  of  a  Saoshyant  ( the  Mes- 
siah) who  would  raise  the  dead.  (See  Saoshy- 
ant.) The  various  elements  of  this  Persian 
eschatology  found  their  way  into  Jewish  and 
Christian  speculation.  That  the  conception  of 
the  ordeal  by  fire  was  thus  transplanted  is  evident 
from  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  ii.,  252  sqq.,  viii. 
411;  Lactantius,  Div.  Inst.,  vii.  21,  6;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  with 
flaming  fire,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  connection  of  the  Messiah  with  this  resur- 
rection. But  these  foreign  ideas  found  accept- 
ance because  they  could  ally  themselves  with 
already  existing  tendencies  of  thought.  In  an- 
cient Israel  the  day  of  a  battle  which  decided  the 
fate  of  a  nation  was  called  a  'day  of  Yahweh.' 
While  popularly  this  day  was  looked  upon  as 
bringing  deliverance  or  victory  to  Israel,  the 
great  prophets  before  the  Exile  who,  on  moral 
and  religious  grounds,  regarded  the  destruction 
of  the  nation  by  the  Assyrians  or  the  Babylonians 
as  inevitable,  saw  in  it  a  day  of  judgment  upon 
Israel  for  its  sins.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  used 
by  Amos  and  Zephaniah,  and  the  conception  is 
found  in  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Jeremiah. 
After  the  Exile  judgment  was  naturally  expected 
upon  the  arrogant  world-power  that  oppressed 
Israel,  and  the  'day  of  Yahweh'  became  the  day 
when  He  would  punish  the  nations  and  deliver 
His  people,  or  at  least  the  faithful  Israelites. 
Signs  of  its  coming  were  eagerly  looked  for.  In 
Joel  the  Day  of  Judgment  is  preceded  by  great 
calamities.  The  apocalypse  of  Daniel,  written 
B.C.  165,  depicts  a  scene  of  judgment  in  heaven. 
Thrones  are  set  for  the  celestial  court ;  the  de- 
monic representative  of  the  Grajco-Macedonian 
power  in  the  shape  of  a  chaos-monster  is  con- 
demned, and  the  angelic  representative  of  Israel 
in  the  form  of  a  man  receives  the  empire. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
the  judgment  upon  the  angels  who  sinned  by 
marrying  beautiful  women  (see  Angel)  and 
the  angels  of  the  nations  already  occupied 
much  attention,  as  is  seen  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  and  in  the  apocalypse  preserved 
in  Isaiah  xxiv.-xxvii.  As  the  notion  of  a  celestial 
judgment  thus  linked  itself  to  the  earlier  ideas 
of  a  retribution  and  a  change  of  power  on  earth, 
so  the  new  doctrines  of  a  resurrection  and  a 
Messiah  connected  themselves  with  earlier  specu- 


lations (see  Resurrection;  Messiah),  and  the 
grand  conception  of  a  universal  judgment  was 
formed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  step  was 
ever  taken  in  Judaism  of  ascribing  the  fin.il 
judgment  and  the  resurrection  to  the  Messiah. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Persian  idea  of  an  ordeal 
by  fire  and  an  emergence  of  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  from  the  final  conflagration  may  have 
come  through  Judaism  to  Christianity.  If  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  was  regarded  as  of  limited 
duration,  the  judgment  was  thought  of  as  follow- 
ing it  (Psalter  of  Solomon).  Where  the  Greek 
doctrine  of  immortality  (q.v.)  was  accepted 
rather  than  the  idea  of  a  resurrection,  the  judg- 
ment of  each  individual  was  regarded  as  occur- 
ring immediately  after  death,  and  there  was  no 
thought  of  a  general  judgment  (Wisdom  of 
Solomon;  Philo).  In  the  New  Testament  different 
views  are  represented.  Whether  Jesus  himself 
believed  in  a  final  judgment  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. His  view  of  the  resurrection  (q.v.) 
renders  it  improbable.  The  Evangelists  connect 
the  last  judgment  with  His  parousia,  or  appear- 
ance upon  the  clouds.  The  scene  of  the  last 
assize  in  Matthew  xxiv.  is  remarkable  by  the 
emphasis  put  upon  moral  conduct,  the  nations 
being  judged  not  by  their  religious  beliefs,  but  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  some  of 
their  fellow-men,  viz.  the  Christians.  The  Epistle 
of  Jude  follows  the  teaching  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch  on  this  subject.  II.  Peter  reflects  the 
Persian  conception  of  a  world-conflagration. 
James  expects  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  judge 
the  world.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
present  the  thought  of  a  flnal  judgment  con- 
nected with  the  parousia,  when  Antichrist  and 
the  godless  Jews  and  Gentiles  will  be  destroyed. 
In  other  Pauline  Epistles  'the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'  is  described  as  the  time  when 
Christ  shall  return  and  render  unto  all  men 
according  to  the  deeds  wrought  in  the  body.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  however,  the  judg- 
ment follows  immediately  after  death,  and  the 
conception  of  the  future  is  that  characteristic 
of  Alexandrian  thought.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Johannine  writings,  in  which  the  current  idea 
is  allegorically  interpreted  and  referred  to  the 
already  existing  distinction  between  the  followers 
of  the  light  and  those  remaining  in  darkness. 
In  the  ecumenical  creeds  of  Christendom  the 
return  of  Christ  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead 
maintained  its  place,  and  the  importance  of  the 
final  judgment  was  enhanced  by  the  developing 
doctrine  of  a  purgatory.  The  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  by  the  Protestants  tended  to  fix  the 
eternal  destiny  of  the  individual  at  death ;  but 
as  the  resurrection  was  not  assumed  to  take  place 
before  the  final  judgment,  the  latter  event  still 
retained  some  of  its  significance.  The  reviving 
chiliastic  speculation  (see  Millennium)  had  a 
tendency  to  find  in  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ 
and  His  saints  on  earth  the  judgment  of  the 
world.  Swedenborg  conceived  of  several  final 
judgments  at  the  end  of  the  different  dispensa- 
tions— the  Adamic,  the  Xoachic,  the  Mosaic,  and 
the  first  Christian,  closing  in  1759.  Among  those 
who  adhere  to  the  doctrine  as  set  forth  in  the 
Christian  creeds  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  details  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstances.  In  the  view  of  Catholic  theolo- 
gians, a  'particular  judgment'  is  passed  upon 
every  soul  at  the  moment  of  death,  when  the 
choice  made  by  the  human  will  is  irrevocably 
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fixed,  and  the  sentence  of  God  is  passed  in  accord- 
ance with  its  choice.  Tiiere  is  general  agreement 
that  the  final  judgment  is  pronounced  upon  as- 
sembled humanity,  and  includes  in  the  basis  of 
its  award  the  consequences  to  tlie  whole  race  of 
the  acts  of  the  individual.  Its  purpose  is  also 
partly  the  glorification  of  God  by  this  public 
exhibition  of  His  justice.  The  judge  is  Christ 
not  only  in  His  divine  but  also  in  His  human 
nature;  this  triumphant  exaltation  is  considered 
as  the  complement  of  His  humiliation  to  the 
death  of  the  cross.  The  place  is  supposed  to  be 
the  earth;  the  time,  a  secret  in  the  counsels  of 
God  until  it  arrives.  In  scientific  circles  Herder's 
view  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  is  widely  prevalent.  It  is 
expected  that  the  earth  will  some  day  become 
uninhabitable,  and  the  life  of  the  human  raco 
will  cease,  and  that  ultimately  the  planet  will 
l>e  destroyed  by  fire.  But  this  disappearance  of 
the  earth  is  regarded  as  quite  normal  and  with- 
out serious  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  infinite 
universe.  Consult:  Soderblom,  La  vie  future 
{  Paris,  1901 )  ;  Charles,  Critical  History  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  (London,  1899)  ; 
Bousset.  Die  Religion  des  Judentums  im  neutes- 
tamentUchen  Zeitalter  (Berlin.  1903);  Bautz, 
Weltgericht  und  Weltende  (^lainz,  1886).  See 
EscnATOi.OGY;  Immortality. 

JUDGMENT  OF  GOD.     See  Obdeal. 

JUDGMENT  OF  PARIS.  The  title  of  paint- 
ings by  Rubens  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  the 
Louvre,  and  the  National  Gallery  in  London. 
Paris  is  represented  seated  on  a  stone  in  a  forest 
with  the  apple  in  his  hand,  listening  to  the 
advice  of  Mercury,  while  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
Venus  await  his  decision. 

JUDIC,  zhn'd^k',  Axxa  Damiexs,  Madame 
( 1849—  ) .  A  French  actress,  bom  July  17,  1849, 
at  Semur.  In  youth  she  was  a  shop  girl  in 
Paris,  but  entered  the  Conser\atoire.  and  in  1867 
made  her  dfbut  at  the  Gymnase.  The  following 
year,  at  the  Eldorado,  she  quickly  won  a  popu- 
larity which  was  increased  by  a  visit  to  Belgium 
in  1871.  Later  she  became  a  leading  attraction 
at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  and  the  Vari^t^s,  and 
has  toured  successfully  in  Europe  and  America 
( 1885-86) .  In  1803,  after  a  period  of  retirement, 
she  appeared  again  as  a  caf«^-concert  singer. 

JUDICATUBE  ACTS  (Fr.  judicature,  from 
ML.  judicatura,  judicature,  from  Lat.  judi- 
care,  to  judge).  The  usual  description  of  the 
important  legislation  of  1873,  1875,  1877,  and 
1881,  whereby  the  judicial  system  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  procedure  of  the  courts  were 
radically  altered  and  transformed.  The  acts 
comprehended  in  that  designation  are  the  36  & 
37  Vict.,  ch.  66,  and  38  &  39  Vict.,  ch.  77,  with 
amendments  in  37  &  .38  Vict.,  ch.  83.  and  in  the 
laws  of  1877,  ch.  9,  and  1881.  ch.  68.  Most  of  the 
courts  aff'ected  by  this  legislation  were  of  great 
antiquity.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (q.v.), 
the  Court  of  King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench  (q.v.), 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  (q.v.),  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  (q.v.),  the  Court  of  Probate,  and  the 
Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  were 
all  united  and  consolidated  and  were  declared 
to  constitute  one  'Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.' 
This  court  was  divided  into  two  permanent  di- 
visions, one  of  which.  TFIer  Majesty's  High  Court 
of  Justice.'  was  invested  with  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  causes,  together  with  appellate  jurisdic- 


tion from  certain  inferior  courts,  which  were 
not  abolished;  and  the  other,  "Her  Majesty's 
Court  of  Appeal,'  was  given  such  appellate  juris- 
diction as  might  be  incident  to  the  determination 
of  any  appeal.    See  Colbt. 

The  mo6t  important  change  in  procedure  ef- 
fected by  the  judicature  acts  was  the  provision 
that  law  and  equity  should  be  concurrently 
administered  by  the  same  court,  and  that  equi- 
table defenses  should  be  allowed  in  legal  actions. 
The  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable  rights 
was  not  abolished,  but  the  same  judge  or  court 
was  authorized  to  administer  both  kinds  of  relief. 
These  provisions  make  the  powers  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  quite  analogous  to  those  of 
the  superior  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  in 
many  of  the  United  States  under  codes  of  pro- 
cedure. A  further  important  change  in  pleading 
and  practice  was  the  abelition  of  the  old  fomii 
of  action  (q.v.).  While  all  the  elements  con- 
stituting a  legal  claim  or  defense  must  be  set 
forth  in  a  pleading,  in  pleading  the  pleader  is 
not  confined  to  an  artificial  and  arbitrary  form 
as  before,  but  is  simply  required  to  deliver  to 
the  defendant  a  concise  statement  of  his  claim 
and  of  the  relief  or  remedy  to  which  he  claims 
to  be  entitled,  or  a  brief  statement  of  his  defense, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

A  third  important  change  in  procedure  was  a 
provision  that  an  absolute  assignment  of  contract 
debts  and  other  rights  of  action  should  be 
deemed  to  pass  all  legal  and  equitable  rights  and 
title  thereto,  provided  that  notice  was  given  to 
the  person  liable,  and  that  the  assignee  should 
have  all  legal  and  other  remedies  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  rights.  This  obviated  the  necessity 
which  existed  under  the  old  practice,  of  an 
assignee  of  a  right  of  action,  as  a  claim  for 
money  due,  suing  in  the  name  of  the  former 
owner  thereof.  By  these  acts  all  jurisdiction 
vested  in  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  (q.v.)  upon  appeal  from  any  judgment 
or  order  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  or 
from  any  order  in  lunacy  proceedings  made -by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  any  other  person  having 
jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  was  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Court  of  Appeals.     See  Chaxcebt, 

CofBT    OF:    ECCXESIASTICAL    Coi-BTS ;     FOBMS    OF 

Action:   Pleading  and  Pbactice. 

JUDICIAL  COMBAT.     See  Ordeal. 

JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PRIVY 
COUNCIL.    See  Privy  Council. 

JUDICIAL  NOTICE.  The  recognition  by  a 
court  of  the  existence,  nature,  or  truth  of  some- 
thing involved  in  an  action,  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  self-evident,  or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  such 
common  knowledge  as  not  to  require  any  proof 
to  establish  it.  The  doctrine  originated  in  the 
civil  law  and  has  always  existed  in  the  English 
and  American  law.  It  is  a  rule  founded  on  ex- 
pediency and  convenience,  adapted  to  save  time 
in  the  trial  of  .in  action.  The  questions  as  to 
what  facts  are  such  matters  of  universal  knowl- 
edge or  certainty  as  to  warrant  judicial  notice 
being  taken  of  them,  rest  largely  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  and  this  is  exereised  with  great 
caution.  In  most  jurisdictions,  by  statute,  cer- 
tain matters  of  both  law  and  fact  are  required 
to  be  judicially  noticed,  such  as  the  attestation  of 
a  copy  of  a  public  record  by  the  proper  officer 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  or  that  the 
publications  of  the  State  printer  contain  authen- 
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tic  copies  of  the  public  statutes,  etc.  In  general 
it  is  the  right  and  sometimes  the  duty  of  courts 
to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  following  facts: 
The  common  law  and  public  statute  law,  the  pub- 
lic offices  and  officers,  and  the  rules  of  the  courts 
and  matters  of  public  record  of  their  own  State; 
the  political  constitution  of  their  own  State  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  United  States,  the  existence 
and  title  of  every  foreign  State  and  sovereign 
recognized  by  the  United  States;  public  procla- 
mations of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  or 
nation,  and  all  matters  of  such  universal  accepta- 
tion that  there  can  be  no  dispute  in  regard  to 
them,  such  as  the  divisions  of  time  into  years, 
months,  and  days,  etc.  In  the  absence  of  statute, 
where  a  court  has  any  doubt  as  to  a  fact  involved 
in  a  trial,  it  has  a  right  to  and  should  require 
evidence  tending  to  establish  it  to  be  introduced. 

It  is  not  essential,  in  order  to  take  judicial 
notice  of  fact,  that  the  trial  judge  should  be 
personally  familiar  with  it  at  the  time  of  the 
trial,  if  before  his  decision  he  becomes  convinced 
by  his  own  investigation  that  it  is  a  general 
fact  never  disputed  by  competent  authorities,  or 
where  he  learns  of  a  statute  affecting  the  case 
subsequent  to  the  trial.  A  jury  has  substantially 
the  same  liberty  as  a  court  to  take  notice  of  mat- 
ters of  fact  upon  the  same  principles  as  govern 
the  courts,  but  cannot  take  cognizance  of  a  law 
without  instruction  from  the  court.  Neither  a 
court  nor  a  jury  can  consider  in  their  delibera- 
tions any  personal  knowledge  they  may  have  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  case,  unless  they 
are  set  before  them  in  the  evidence,  as  they  are 
bound  to  decide  solely  upon  the  law  and  evidence 
as  brought  out  in  the  trial.  In  any  case  where 
a  court  assumes  something  to  be  true  without 
proof,  either  counsel  may  object  and  introduce 
evidence  tending  to  contradict  the  conclusion  of 
the  court.  If  a  court  refuses  to  allow  such  evi- 
dence, the  party  who  offered  to  introduce  it  may 
appeal  on  that  ground ;  and  if  the  appellate  court 
finds  that  the  trial  court  erred  in  this  respect,  it 
may  reverse  the  judgment  and  order  a  new  trial. 
See  Evidence,  and  consult  the  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

JUDICIAL  SEPARATION.    See  Divorce. 

JUDICIARY.     See  Couet. 

JUDICIOUS  HOOKER^  The.  A  title  given 
to  Richard  Hooker  ( q.v. ) . 

JUOJITH  (Heb.  Yehudith,  fern,  of  Yehudah, 
Judah).  A  Jewish  heroine,  who  has  given  her 
name  to  one  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha. 
According  to  the  story  in  this  book,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  Assyrian  King,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Medes  sent  Holofernes  with  a  large  army 
against  Palestine.  The  general  demanded  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
people  prepared  to  resist  him.  When  Bethulia 
was  attacked,  the  people  were  so  famished  that 
their  leaders  had  to  promise  surrender  within  five 
days.  During  this  time  Judith,  described  as  a  rich 
young  widow  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  left  Bethulia, 
came  to  the  camp  of  Holofernes,  and  captivated 
the  general  by  her  great  beauty.  A  banquet  was 
given  in  her  honor,  and  as  Holofernes  lay  drunk 
she  cut  off  his  head.  On  the  death  of  the  leader 
the  Assyrian  army  was  thrown  into  a  panic,  and 
thousands  were  killed  by  the  Jews.  The  story  is 
purely  legendary,  although  the  author  introduces 
several  historical  personages  into  his  tale,  such 
as  Holofernes,  a  satrap  under  Artaxerxes,  and 


Bagoas,  a  contemporary  of  Holofernes.  Accord- 
ing to  Torrey  (Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  vol.  xx.,  pp.  100-172),  the  form  Bethulia 
is  a  disguise  for  Sheehem.  The  purpose  of  the 
book,  which  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  is 
similar  to  that  of  Tobit  (q.v.),  viz.  to  encourage 
the  pious  Jews  to  remain  steadfast,  and,  despite 
all  temptations  and  sufferings,  to  maintain  their 
confidence  in  Yahweh.  Willrich,  in  a  recent  study 
( Judaica,  p.  33 ) ,  fixes  the  date  of  composition 
between  B.C.  157  and  153;  others  place  it  in  the 
Roman  period,  and  see  in  the  general  tenor  refer- 
ences to  the  conditions  prior  to  Pompey's  appear- 
ance at  Jerusalem,  B.C.  63.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Hebrew  versions  known,  of  which  there  are 
several,  do  not  represent  the  original  text,  but 
are  comparatively  late  productions  based  upon 
the  Greek  text.  Consult  the  commentary  of 
Fritzsche  (Leipzig,  1853)  ;  and  also  Kautzsch, 
Apokryphen,  vol.  i.  (Tubingen,  1900)  ;  Wace, 
Apocrypha,  vol.  i.   (London,  1880). 

JUDITH,  zhii'det'  (1827-).  A  French  ac- 
tress whose  real  name  was  Julie  Bernat.  She 
was  born  in  Paris  and  was  a  kinswoman  of  the 
great  Rachel.  She  made  her  debut  in  1842  at 
Les  Folies,  and  appeared  at  the  Frangais  four 
years  afterwards.  Her  best  roles  were  Penelope, 
Alcmdne,  Rosine,  Charlotte  Corday,  and  Mile. 
Aisse.  In  literature,  she  firs£  appeared  as  fel- 
low-translator from  the  English  with  her  hus- 
band, Bernard  Derosne;  she  then  translated  from 
Dickens,  and  under  the  name  Judith  Barnard, 
wrote  Le  chateau  du  Tremble  (1872). 

JUD'SON,  Adoniram  (1788-1850).  A  pio- 
neer American  missionary.  He  was  born  at 
Maiden,  Mass.,  August  9,  1788;  graduated  at 
Brown  University,  1807;  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1810.  Becoming  inspired  with  mis- 
sionary zeal,  he  joined  five  other  students  in 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  General  Association 
of  Massachusetts  ( Congregational ) ,  expressing 
their  wish  to  labor  among  the  heathen,  and  ask- 
ing advice.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
JNIissions.  ( See  Missions,  Christian.  )  Mr.  Jud- 
son  was  sent  to  confer  with  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  and  ask  their  aid.  On  the  voyage  he 
was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  thrown 
into  prison  at  Bayonne,  but  when  released  prose- 
cuted his  errand.  After  his  return  he  and  IMessrs. 
Newell,  Nott,  Hall,  and  Rice  were  appointed 
by  the  American  board  as  missionaries  to  India 
or  Burma.  He  was  ordained  February  6,  1812, 
and  February  19th  they  sailed  for  Calcutta. 
Arriving  (June  17th),  they  were  ordered  by  the 
East  Indian  Government  to  return  home  in  the 
vessel  which  brought  them;  and.  though  this 
demand  was  modified,  they  were  required  to  leave 
soon.  Mr.  Judson  and  his  wife,  having  changed 
their  views  in  regard  to  baptism,  were  immersed 
by  Rev.  William  Ward  of  Calcutta.  This  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union  (1814).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson 
went  to  the  Isle  of  France,  afterwards  to  Madras, 
with  the  design  of  reaching  Penang,  but.  being 
thwarted  in  their  wishes,  took  passage  for  Ran- 
goon. Here  (1813),  alone  and  without  assured 
means  of  future  support,  they  entered  upon  the 
stvidy  of  the  languages.  The  care  of  the  mission 
was  assumed  by  the  Baptist  Union.  Within  a 
few  years  they  gathered  a  church  of  eighteen 
members,  and  many  natives  were  impressed  by 
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their  lives  of  helpful  kindness  and  their  Christian 
instructions.  The  (jovernnient,  however,  had 
given  some  tokens  of  disapproval.     Dr.  Price,  a 

Ehysician,  having  joined  the  mission,  was  sent  for 
y  tlie  King  to  come  to  Ava,  the  capital,  and  Mr. 
Judsun  removed  thither  to  act  as  his  interpreter. 
War  breaking  out  between  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  Burma  (1824),  the  foreign  residents  at 
Ava  endured  great  peril  and  hardships.  Mr. 
Judson  was  arrested  at  his  dwelling,  thrown  into 
the  deatli-prison,  and  subjected  to  cruel  barbari- 
ties. After  a  year  and  seven  months  he  was 
released,  in  February,  182G,  on  the  demand  of 
General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  He  commenced 
a  new  mission  in  Amherst,  Lower  Burma,  but 
an  embassy  being  sent  thence  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  which  it  was  hoped  would  secure  religious 
toleration,  his  ser\'ices  as  interpreter  were  again 
required  at  Ava.  In  1827  he  removed  to  Maul- 
main,  where  a  church  was  formed.  In  1839  Mr. 
Judson's  health  failed,  and  in  1845,  because  of 
illness  in  his  family,  he  returned  to  America. 
In  1847,  however,  he  was  back  in  Rangoon.  Here 
he  gave  himself  partly  to  the  preparation  of  a 
dictionary,  and  partly  to  Christian  teaching.  In 
1850,  his  health  having  declined  almost  beyond 
the  possibility  of  recovery,  he  was  carried  in  a 
litter  on  board  ship  at  Maulmain  in  the  hope 
that  a  voyage  would  benefit  him.  He  died  four 
days,  later,  and  his  body  was  committed  to  the 
ocean,  April  12,  1850.  Numerous  converts,  a 
corps  of  trained  native  assistants,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  and  other  valuable  books  into 
Burmese,  and  a  large  Burmese  and  English  dic- 
tionary nearly  completed,  are  some  of  the  direct 
fruits  of  his  thirty-seven  years  of  missionary 
service.  Consult  his  life  by  Wayland  (New 
York,  185.3),  and  bv  his  son,  Edward  Judson 
(New  York,  1883,  new  edition  1898).  Dr.  Jud- 
son was  thrice  married. — Axx  Hasseltixe,  his 
first  wife,  was  bom  at  Bradford.  Mass.,  Decem- 
l>er  22,  1789.  She  was  married  in  1812,  and 
shared  with  great  fortitude  her  husband's  trials 
and  sufferings  during  the  beginning  of  his  service 
in  Burma.  While  he  was  imprisoned  at  Ava 
she  saved  his  life  by  ministering  to  his  wants, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  her  untiring  exertions 
that  he  was  finally  released.  Her  health  was 
seriously  impaired  by  the  indignities  which  she 
suffered  at  this  time.  She  died  at  Amherst, 
October  24,  1820.  While  on  a  visit  home  in  1822 
she  published  a  history  of  the  Burma  mission. 
Consult  her  life  by  Knowles  (Boston,  1829). — 
Sarah  Haix  (  Boabdman  ) ,  Dr.  Judson's  second 
wife,  was  born  at  Alstead,  N.  H.,  November  4, 
1803.  In  1825  she  married  Rev.  George  Dana 
Boardman  and  went  with  him  to  join  the  Baptist 
mission  in  Burma.  Jlr.  Boardman  died  in  1830. 
and  four  years  later  she  was  married  to  Dr. 
Judson.  She  translated  part  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  several  tracts,  and  a  hymn-book  into 
Burmese,  and  supervised  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Peguan.  She  died  on  ship- 
board at  Saint  Helena  Avhile  returning  to 
America,  September  1,  1845.  Consult  her  life 
by  Emily  C.  Judson  (New  Y^ork.  1849). — Emily 
Chcbbock.  the  third  wife  of  Dr.  Judson,  was 
born  at  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1817.  She 
attained  repute  as  a  writer  under  the  pen-name 
of  Fanny  Forester,  and  was  commissioned  to 
write  the  life  of  the  second  Mrs.  Judson.  She 
married  Dr.  Judson  June  2,  1846,  and  the  same 
month  accompanied  him  to  Burma.  After  his 
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death  (1850)  she  returned  to  America,  but  her 
health  remained  feeble,  and  aside  from  assisting 
Dr.  Wayland  in  his  memoirs  of  Judson,  she 
could  do  little  literary  work.  She  died  at  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y.,  June  1,  1854.  Consult  her  life  by 
A.  C.  Kendrick  (New  York,  1861). 

JUDSON,  Edwabd  (1844—).  An  American 
Baptist  clergyman,  born  at  Moulmain,  British 
Burma,  a  son  of  the  missionary  Adoniram  Jud- 
.son  (q.v.).  He  graduated  in  1865  at  Brown,  and 
in  1808  was  called  to  a  professorship  of  languages 
in  Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  He  was 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Orange,  N.  J. 
(1875-81),  and  then  engaged  in  pastoral  and 
other  Christian  work  on  a  large  scale  in  New 
York,  first  in  the  Berean  Baptist  Church,  and 
Ihen  in  the  Judson  Memorial  on  Washington 
Square. 

JTJ'DY.  The  name  of  Punch's  wife  in  the 
popular  puppet  show  Punch  and  Judy  (q.v.). 
She  is  also  called  Joan. 

JUEL,  yoCel,  Niels  (1629-97).  A  Danish 
admiral,  bom  at  Christiania  and  educated  at 
Soro.  In  1650  he  went  to  Holland  and  served 
in  the  war  with  England  under  Tromp  and 
De  Ruj'ter.  He  returned  to  Denmark,  and  under 
Obdam  and  De  Ruyter  with  the  allied  Dutch  fleet 
fought  against  Sweden  in  1659.  But  his  most 
tplendid  figlit  was  in  the  later  war  with  Sweden, 
when,  after  conquering  Gothland,  he  met  more 
than  forty  ships  of  the  enemy  with  his  twenty- 
tive,  and  put  them  to  rout  in  the  battle  between 
Bornholm  and  Riigen  (May,  1676).  Again,  in 
the  following  year  he  defeated  the  Swedish 
Admiral  Sjoblad,  who  outnumbered  him,  thirty- 
six  to  twenty-five  ships,  at  the  great  battle  in  the 
bay  of  Kjoge.  Juel's  later  years  were  spent  in 
administrative  offices,  where  he  showed  great 
ability. 

JITENGLING,  j-ungHlng,  Frederick  (1846- 
89).  An  American  painter  and  wood-engraver, 
born  in  New  York  City.  He  studied  painting 
at  tlie  Art  Students'  league  there,  but  afterwards 
became  widely  known  as  a  wood-engraver.  He 
was  the  first  secretary  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Society  of  Wood-Engravers 
(1881).  His  paintings  include  "The  Intruder" 
(1884),  and  "In  the  Street"  (1886),  and  among 
his  engravings  are  "The  Professor,"  after  Duve- 
neck,  and  "The  Voice  of  the  Sea,"  after  Quartley, 
both  notable  for  the  exactness  with  which  he 
reproduced  the  original  work.  He  obtained  an 
honorable  mention  at  the  Salon  of  1881,  and  a 
second  class  medal  at  the  Munich  Exhibition  of 
1883. 

JIT'GA.  An  acacia  whose  "pods  are  used  in 
tanning.     See  Algarovilla. 

JTTG'GERNAUT.     See  Jagaxxath. 

JUGGLER  ( from  OR,  F.  jongleur,  from  Lat. 
joculator,  jester,  joker).  A  performer  who  ex- 
hibits feats  of  skill  and  dexterity.  The  term  has 
broader  ramifications;  its  French  form  jongleur 
is  applied  to  a  class  of  persons  who  included 
musical  and  literary  features  in  their  entertain- 
ments, while,  on  the  other  hand,  men  who  merely 
produce  illusions  by  sleight-of-hand  (see  Leger- 
dem.\in)  are  often  known  as  jugglers.  The  an- 
cient Romans  had  their  conjurers  or  wonder- 
workers (prtpstigiatores) .  their  throwers  of 
knives  (vcntilatores) ,  and  their  players  with 
balls  or  rings    (pilarii).     In  modem  times  the 
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Chinese  and  Japanese  are  skilled  jugglers;  their 
feats  are  more  the  results  of  agility  and  prac- 
tice than  the  marvelous  performances  of  the 
Hindu  fakirs,  which  come  more  properly  under 
the  head  of  legerdemain. 

JUG'LANDA'CE^  (Neo-Lat,  nom.  pL,  from 
Lat.  juglans,  walnut,  from  Jovis,  Jove,  Gk.  Zeh, 
Zeus,  Zeus,  Skt.  dyaus,  sky  +  glans,  acorn;  con- 
nected with  Gk.  ^dXavos,  balanos,  acorn ) ,  The 
Walnut  Family.  A  natural  order  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  with  about  six  genera  and  forty  or 
fifty  species,  natives  of  the  north  temperate  zone, 
the  members  of  which  are  mostly  trees  with 
alternate  compound  leaves;  unattractive  wind- 
fertilized,  moncEcious  flowers,  the  staminate  in 
catkins,  the  pistillate  sessile  on  twigs  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  growth.  The  arrangement  of  buds 
is  rather  unusual;  there  are  often  several  in  a 
row,  and  they  appear  high  above  the  leaf-axils. 
The  fruit  is  a  nut.  The  timber  of  the  principal 
genera  is  valuable,  that  of  the  black  walnut 
being  in  demand  for  cabinet-work,  etc.,  and  the 
hickory  for  use  where  toughness  and  strength 
are  desirable,  as  in  tools  and  implements.  The 
chief  genera  are  Juglans  (the  walnuts),  Carya 
or  Hicoria   (the  hickory),  and  Petrocarva. 

Fossil  leaves  of  the  genus  Juglans  are  found 
in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Greenland.  They 
are  also  known  from  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and 
Pliocene,  in  rocks  of  which  latter  age  in  Western 
America  the  genus  is  abundantly  represented. 
See  Walnut;  Hickory. 

JXTGULAB.  VEIN  (from  Lat.  jugulum,  jugu- 
lus,  collar-bone,  diminutive  of  jugum,  yoke ) .  One 
of  two  veins  situated  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
in  pairs,  whose  function  is  to  convey  the  blood 
from  the  head  to  the  heart.  The  external  jugular 
vein  on  either  side  is  located  just  underneath 
the  skin,  and  conveys  the  blood  from  the  external 
portions  of  the  head  and  neck ;  while  the  internal 
jugular  vein  on  either  side  is  deeper,  lies  near  the 
carotid  artery,  and  conveys  the  blood  from  the 
lateral  sinus  of  the  cranium.     See  Circulation. 

JTJGUR^THA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'lovyoipdai, 
lougourthas)  (  ?-b.c.  104).  King  of  Numidia. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Masinissa,  King  of  Nu- 
midia, and  was  brought  up  together  with  Adher- 
bal  and  Hiempsal,  the  sons  of  his  uncle  Micipsa, 
who  succeeded  Masinissa  on  the  throne.  He  was 
finely  gifted  by  nature,  and  during  the  Spanish 
campaign  B.C.  134  gained  the  friendship  of  Scipio 
and  other  influential  Romans.  On  the  death  of 
Micipsa  (B.C.  118),  Jugurtha  was  given  a  share 
in  the  Kingdom  with  his  cousins;  but  he  soon 
caused  Hiempsal  to  be  murdered  and  drove  Ad- 
herbal  out  of  the  country.  Adherbal  appealed 
for  aid  to  Rome,  but  Jugurtha  succeeded  in  brib- 
ing many  Roman  senators  and  obtained  a  decision 
in  his  favor,  freeing  him  from  the  charge  of  the 
murder  of  Hiempsal,  and  assigning  him  a  larger 
share  of  the  Kingdom  than  was  given  to  Adherbal. 
But  Jugurtha  soon  invaded  Adherbal's  dominions, 
and,  notwithstanding  injunctions  by  the  Romans 
to  the  contrary,  besieged  him  in  the  town  of 
Cirta  (B.C.  112),  and  caused  him  and  the  Romans 
who  were  captured  with  him  to  be  put  to  death 
with  horrible  tortures.  War  was  declared  against 
Jugurtha  by  the  Roman  people;  but,  by  bribing 
the  generals,  Jugurtha  contrived  for  years  to 
baffle  the  Roman  power.  At  last  the  Consul,  Q. 
Caicilius  Metellus,  proving  inaccessible  to  bribes, 
defeated  him  in  B.C.   109  and  108,  and  he  was 


compelled  to  flee  to  the  Mauritanian  King, 
Bocchus.  Marius,  who  succeeded  Metellus  in  the 
command,  carried  on  the  war  against  Jugurtha 
and  Bocchus,  till  at  last  Bocchus  delivered  up 
Jugurtha  to  the  Romans  (b.c.  100).  The  King 
after  being  kept  a  captive  in  Africa  for  two  years 
was  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the  triumph  of  Marius 
(B.C.  104),  and  then  thrown  into  the  underground 
dungeon,  the  Tullianum,  to  die  of  hunger.  In 
the  war  against  Jugurtha,  Marius  and  Sulla,  the 
future  rival  imperatores,  first  gained  celebrity. 
Jugurtha's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  masterly 
essay,  Bellum  lugurthiniim,  of  the  Roman  histo- 
rian Sallust  (q.v.). 

JtfHLKE,  yuKke,  Ferdinand  (1815-93).  A 
German  horticulturist,  born  at  Barth  in  Pome- 
rania.  He  was  trained  in  the  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Greifswald,  and  in  1854  he  was  appointed 
royal  horticultural  inspector  and  head  of  an  ex- 
perimental station.  From  1806  to  1891  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  Prussian  Royal  Gardens,  succeeding 
Lenn6.  He  edited  the  Eldenaer  Archiv  ( 1854-59) , 
and  wrote  many  works  on  gardening,  including: 
Gdrtnerische  Reiseberichte  (1853);  Gartenbuch 
fur  Damen  (3d  ed.  1874)  ;  JJeber  die  Stellung 
der  Botanik  zur  Landwirtschaft  und  zum  Gar- 
tenbau  (1865);  and  Die  konigliche  GArtner- 
lehranstalt  und  Landeshanmschule  (1872).  He 
edited  Schmidlin,  Blumenzucht  im  Zimmer  (4th 
ed.  1880). 

JUHLKE,  Karl  Ludwig  (1856-86).  A  Ger- 
man explorer,  son  of  Ferdinand  Jiihlke,  born  at 
Kldena.  He  was  educated  at  Tubingen,  Leipzig, 
Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  and  in  1884,  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  German  Colonization  Asso- 
ciation, went  with  Peters  to  East  Africa  and  ex- 
plored and  annexed  the  country  around  Mount 
Kilimanjaro.  He  was  murdered  by  a  Somali  on 
a  second  expedition,  in  1886.  He  published  Die 
Erwerbung  des  Kilima-Ndscharo-Gebietes  (1886). 

JTJir  ERRANT,  zhwef  a'raN',  Le  (Fr.,  The 
Wandering  Jew ) .  ( 1 )  A  famous  romance  by 
Eug&ne  Sue  (1845).  The  main  plot  rests  on  the 
contest  for  a  fortune  of  150,000,000  francs,  which 
is  to  fall  either  to  the  Jesuits  or  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Rennepont  family  who  shall  be  in 
Paris  on  a  given  date.  The  Renneponts  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  who,  with 
his  sister,  is  doomed  to  endure  life  until  the  last 
of  his  race  has  disappeared.  In  the  romance  the 
Jesuits  employ  all  means  to  annihilate  the  fam- 
ily before  the  appointed  day,  and,  aided  by  the 
cholera^  succeed;  but  the  old  Jew  who  is  the 
custodian  of  the  treasure  leaves  in  the  box 
nothing  but  the  ashes  of  the  title  deeds  to  the 
fortune.  The  Wandering  Jew  and  his  sister,  re- 
leased from  their  curse,  welcome  the  approach 
of  death.  Of  the  characters,  Rodin,  the  agent 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  Dagobert,  the  faithful  pre- 
server of  Colonel  Rennepont's  daughters,  are  the 
principal  actors.  The  story  w^as  dramatized  by 
Sue,  and  successfully  produced  at  the  Ambigu 
in  1849.     (2)  An  opera  by  Halevy  (1852). 

JUIVE,  zhwev,  La  (Fr.,  the  Jewess).  An 
opera  in  five  acts  with  libretto  by  Scribe  and 
score  by  Halevy,  produced  at  the  Op6ra,  Paris,  in 
1835.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Constance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  plot  rests 
on  the  infatuation  of  the  Jewish  Rachel  for 
Prince  Leopold,  nephew  of  Emperor  Sigismund, 
Avho  wins  her  love  in  disguise,  and  is  denounced 
by   her   when   she   discovers   bis   identity.     The 
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opera  ends  with  the  turlure  and  death  of  Rachel 
aud  her  father,  and  the  exile  of  Leopold, 
llalevy's  music  is  counted  among  the  finest  works 
of  French  art,  and  is  distinguished  by  great  dra- 
matic sentiment  and  rich  orchestration. 

JUJUBE,  ju'jab  (Vr.  jujube,  from  Lat.  zizy- 
phum,  CJk.  fijv^y,  zizyphon,  jujube,  from  Syriac 
t6zfd,  jujube,  Pers.  zizfin) ,  Zizyphus.  A  genus  of 
spiny,  and  deciduous  shrubs  and  small  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Rhamnacece.  The  common  ju- 
jube (Zizyphus  saliva)  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
Syria,  India,  and  China  is  a  low  tree,  which  pro- 
duces a  red  or  yellow  fruit  resembling  an  olive  in 
shape  and  size,  and  which  dried  as  a  sweetmeat 
forms  an  article  of  commerce.  Other  species  not 
much  inferior  are  found  in  Africa.  South  America, 
and  other  warm  countries.  The  lotus  {Zizyphus 
Lotus),  a  Persian  or  North  African  shrub  two  or 
three  feet  high,  produces  in  great  abundance  a 
fruit  about  as  large  as  a  sloe,  and  with  a  large 
stone,  but  having  a  sweet  farinaceous  pulp,  which 


the  natives  of  some  parts  of  Africa  make  into 
cakes  resembling  gingerbread.  A  kind  of  wine  is 
sometimes  made  from  it.  Zizyphus  Spina-Christi, 
another  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  the  plant  from  the  branches 
of  which  our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  was  made, 
and  is  therefore  called  Christ's  thorn  and  Jew's 
thorn,  names  which,  for  the  same  reason,  are 
also  given  to  Paliurus  aculeatus.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  sloe,  oblong,  and  pleasantly 
acidulous.  Pleasant  refreshing  drinks  are  made 
from  the  fruits  of  these  trees,  and  formerly 
syrup  of  jujubes  was  used  as  a  pectoral.  Jujube 
paste  of  the  c-onfectioners  at  one  time  contained 
jujube  fruit,  but  it  is  now  made  of  gum  arabic 
and  sugar  without  any  fruit. 

JUJUY,  Hoo-Hwe'.  A  province  of  Argentina, 
occupying  the  northwestern  end  of  the  Republic, 
and  bounded  by  Bolivia  on  the  north  and  west 
and  by  the  Province  of  Salta  on  the  south  and 
east  (Map:  Argentina.  D  8).  Its  area  is  18.977 
square  miles.  An  elevated  plain  known  as  the 
Puna  de  Jujuy  covers  all  the  northwest  portion, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  Bolivian 
table-land,    terminating    in    a    mountain    chain. 


with  snow-covered  peaks  rising  to  an  altitude  of 
over  15,000  feet.  This  |>ortion  of  the  province 
hsLs  a  cold  climate,  poor  vegetation,  and  is  almost 
uninhabited.  On  the  east  side  of  the  range  the 
surface  slopes  gradually  toward  the  Chaco  (q.v.) 
plains,  interspersed  by  a  few  income iderable 
mountains.  This  part  has  a  hot  and  moist  cli- 
mate, is  well  watered,  and  is  very  productive.  Tlie 
entire  province  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  Grande 
de  Jujuy.  a  tributary'  through  Rio  Bermejo  of  the 
Paraguay.  The  Puna  has  two  large  lakes,  Toro 
and  Casabindo,  the  latter  of  which  furnishes  an 
immense  quantity  of  salt.  The  mountains  con- 
tain rich  mineral  deposits,  including  asphalt, 
gold,  silver,  gj'psum,  quicksilver,  and  petroleum. 
N'ery  little,  however,  has  been  done  toward  ex- 
ploiting the  mineral  deposits  of  the  province, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  connected  by  rail 
with  the  central  portion  of  the  Republic.  The 
chief  products  of  the  province  are  sugar,  wheat, 
rice,  brandy,  and  hides.  Population,  in  1895, 
49,713.    The  capital  is  Jujuy  (q.v.). 

JUJUY.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ju- 
juy in  the  northwestern  part  of  Argentina,  situ- 
ated on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Jujuy  (Map:  Argen- 
tina, D  8).  The  town  has  a  national  college,  a 
normal  school  for  women,  and  other  public  schools. 
It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  its  transit  trade 
with  Bolivia,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  road 
leading  north  through  the  pass  of  Las  Cortaderas. 
It  was  founded  in  1592.    Population,  about  5000. 

JUKES,  The.  A  pseudonym  used  to  protect 
certain  worthy  members  of  a  family  in  Xew  York 
State  whose  history  displays  unique  conditions 
of  crime,  disease,  and  pauperism.  In  July,  1874, 
R.  L.  Dugdale  investigated  some  county  jails  in 
the  State,  and,  as  a  result,  made  a  further  genea- 
logical study  of  this  particular  family.  The 
two  sons  of  the  so-called  Max,  a  backwoodsman, 
descendant  of  an  early  Dutch  settler,  married  two 
Jukes  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  known  as  'Mar- 
garet, mother  of  criminals.'  Seven  hundred  and 
nine  out  of  1200  descendants  were  traced,  of 
whom  280  had  received  public  support,  140  were 
criminals  and  oflTcnders,  serving  in  all  140  years 
in  prison,  and  a  large  proportion  were  licentious 
and  nervously  diseased.  The  estimated  social 
cost  of  the  family  in  75  years  was  $1,308,000. 
This  valuable  study  in  heredity  was  first  pub- 
lished as  the  thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  Prison 
Association  of  Xew  York,  under  whose  auspices 
the  inquiry  was  made,  and  more  recently  in  a 
separate  volume  (5th  ed.,  Xew  York,  1891). 

JUKES,  Joseph  Beete  (1811-69).  An  Eng- 
lish geologist,  bom  near  Birmingham.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Cambridge,  and  then 
entered  upon  a  course  of  practical  investigation 
in  geological  science.  He  was  geological  sur- 
veyor of  Xewfoundland  in  1839,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1842  naturalist  of  the  sur\-eying 
expedition  of  H.  M.  S.  Fly.  engaged  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  Torres  Strait,  Xew  Guinea,  and  the 
east  coast  of  Australia.  In  1846  he  was  employed 
in  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and 
contributed  to  the  official  report  special  memoirs 
on  certain  districts.  He  was  director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Ireland  in  1850,  and  afterwards 
professor  of  geology  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Science  at  Dublin.  Pro- 
fessor Jukes  wrote  the  article  "Geology"  for  the 
Encyclop<Fdin  Britannica.  8th  ed..  and  several  im- 
portant   works,    including:    Ejccursions    in   and 
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Ahout  Newfoundland  (2  vols.,  1842),  and  the 
well-known  Students'  Manual  of  Geology  (ed.  1, 
1857;  ed.  5,  1890). 

JUKOVSKY,  zhoo-k6f'ske,  Vassili  Andbeye- 
viTCii.  A  Russian  poet  and  translator,  properly 
Zhukovsky  (q.v.). 

JUIiG*,  ynlK,  Bebniiaed  (1825-86).  A  Ger- 
man philologist,  born  at  Ringelbach  and  educated 
at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  (1844-48).  After  he 
had  taught  in  the  schools  of  Heidelberg,  Frei- 
burg, and  Kastatt,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  classical  philology  at  Lemberg  (1851),  at  Cra- 
cow (1853),  and  Innsbruck  (1863).  His  special 
study  was  Oriental  folk-lore.  Among  his  works 
are  the  new  edition  of  Vater,  Litteratur  der 
Granimatiken,  Lexika  tmd  Wortersammlungen 
alter  Sprachen  der  Erde  ( 1847)  ;  Die  Mdrchen  des 
Siddhi-kiir  ( 1866)  ;  MongoUsche  Mdrchen  { 1867)  ; 
Ueber  Wesen  und  Aufgahe  der  Sprachwissen- 
schaft  (1808);  Die  griechisehen  Heldensage  im 
Widerschein  bei  den  Mongolen  (1809);  and  On 
the  Present  State  of  Mongolian  Researches 
(1882). 

JU''LIA.  Daughter  of  Augustus  and  Scri- 
bonia,  and  the  Emperor's  only  child.  She  was 
born  in  B.C.  39.  Her  mother  was  divorced  a  few 
days  after  her  birth,  and  the  child  was  brought  up 
under  her  father's  care  in  the  strictness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  earlier  court.  At  fourteen  ( B.C.  25) 
she  was  married  to  her  cousin  Marcus  Claudius 
JMarcellus,  son  of  Octavia,  the  Emperor's  sister; 
and  after  his  death  she  became  the  wife  of  Marcus 
Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  Emperor's  counselor  and 
friend  (B.C.  22).  Their  children  Avere  Gains 
Caesar  and  Lucius  Csesar,  who  died  in  their  boy- 
hood; Julia;  Agrippina,  who  married  Germani- 
cvis  and  became  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Cali- 
gula; and  Agrippa,  surnamed  Postumus,  because 
lie  was  born  after  his  father's  death  in  B.C.  12. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  Augustus  meditated  a 
new  marriage  for  Julia,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
Imipress  Livia  induced  him  to  give  her  in  mar- 
riage to  Livia's  son  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  in 
order  to  secure  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The 
marriage  proved  unhappy,  and  the  character  of 
Julia  is  depicted  in  very  unfavorable  colors  by 
the  Roman  historians.  Tiberius  was  adopted  as 
heir  to  the  throne,  but  Julia  was  exiled  in  dis- 
grace and  treated  almost  as  a  State  prisoner. 
She  passed  her  remaining  years  in  sad  confine- 
ment, first  on  the  island  of  Pandataria,  then  at 
Rhegium,  where  she  died  of  consumption  super- 
induced by  neglect,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  (a.d. 
14),  shortly  after  the  death  of  Augustus  and 
the  accession  of  Tiberius. 

JULIA.  (1)  A  character  in  Shakespeare's 
Tioo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  the  lady-love  of  Pro- 
teus. (2)  The  ward  of  the  title  character  in 
Sheridan  Knowles's  The  Hunchback.  She  becomes 
the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  CliflFord.  (3)  Sir  An- 
thony Absolute's  ward,  in  love  with  Falkland,  in 
Sheridan's  Rivals.  (4)  In  Byron's  Don  Juan,  a 
married  woman  of  Seville  who  loves  the  youthful 
Don  Juan. 

JULIA  BOM'NA  (c.ie7-217).  A  Roman 
empress,  wife  of  Septimius  Severus  and  mother  of 
Bassanivis  or  Caracalla,  and  of  Geta.  She  was 
born  at  Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  married  the  Emperor 
in  187.  The  contemporary  authorities  agree  in 
making  her  fond  of  literature,  but  differ  widely 
in  regard  to  her  personal  character.  Dion,  whom 
Gibbon  follows,  makes  her  an  ideal  mother  and  a 


power  for  good  during  Caracalla's  reign;  but 
the  more  common  story  makes  her  unspeakably 
wicked  and  describes  her  unnatural  relations  with 
Caracalla.  She  killed  herself  soon  after  the  death 
of  her  son. 

JU^LIAN  (Claudius  Julianus),  surnamed 
the  Apostate,  on  account  of  his  renunciation  of 
Christianity.  Roman  Emperor  a.u.  301-363.  He 
was  born  at  Constantinople,  November  17,  331, 
and  was  the  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  the 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  He  and  his 
brother  Gallus,  who  were  too  young  to  be  dan- 
gerous, were  spared  when  Constantius  II.,  son  of 
Constantine,  massacred  the  rest  of  the  Imperial 
family.  They  were,  however,  removed  to  a  castle 
in  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  subjected  to  a 
system  of  rigorous  espionage.  Julian's  life  was 
very  miserable,  and  the  monkish  education  which 
he  received  produced  no  other  result  than  a  strong 
detestation  of  the  religion  professed  by  his  tor- 
mentors. He  was  fond  of  literature  and  philos- 
ophy, and  he  instinctively  turned  away  from  the 
rude  asceticism,  gloomy  piety,  and  barbarous 
janglings  of  Homoousians  and  Homoiousians,  to 
the  cheerfulness,  refinement,  and  pure  intellectual 
meditativeness  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers. 
Some  of  his  teachers  appear  to  have  been  (se- 
cretly) pagans,  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  State 
religion  brought  about  by  Constantine  had  neces- 
sitated a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy,  especially 
among  scholars  and  Government  officials.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  Julian  was  at  heart  a  disbeliever 
in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother  Gallus  (end  of  354),  he  was 
removed  by  Constantius  to  Milan,  but  was  subse- 
quently allowed  to  go  to  Athens,  the  home  of 
Greek  learning,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to 
philosophical  pursuits.  The  Emperor — though 
still  jealous  and  suspicious — now  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Caesar  (November  0,  355),  and 
sent  him  to  Gaul  to  protect  it  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Germans.  Julian  defeated  the  Alemanni 
at  Strassburg  (August,  357),  and  compelled 
the  Franks  to  make  peace.  His  internal  admin- 
istration in  Gaul  was  mild  and  judicious.  His 
poiHilarity,  in  consequence,  became  very  great, 
and  when  Constantius  ordered  him  to  set  out  for 
the  East,  Julian's  soldiers  rose  in  insurrection 
and  proclaimed  their  favorite  Emperor.  The 
death  of  Constantius  at  Mopsocrene,  in  Cilicia, 
November  3,  301,  removed  the  only  obstacle 
from  his  way;  and  on  December  11  he  made  a 
triumphal  entrance  into  Constantinople.  He 
now  publicly  avowed  himself  a  pagan,  but  sur- 
prised both  Christians  and  pagans  by  his  edict 
of  toleration.  Yet  he  chose  most  of  his  officers 
from  the  professed  followers  of  the  old  religion, 
and  compelled  the  Christians  to  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  the  heathen  temples.  In  302 
he  made  great  preparations  at  Antioch,  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  the  war  with  the  Persians  to  a 
successful  termination,  and  in  the  following  year 
advanced  to  Ctesiphon  and  across  the  Tigris,  but 
want  of  provisions  and  treachery  necessitated  his 
retreat.  He  was  followed  and  attacked  by  the 
enemy  who  were  repeatedly  repulsed,  bvit  in  one 
of  the  engagements  he  was  mortally  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  and  died  June  26,  303,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two.  Julian  was  a  monarch  of  great  abil- 
ity. His  rule  was  just,  liberal,  and  humane.  He 
composed  a  great  number  of  orations,  letters, 
satires,  and  also  poems  (collected  and  published 
by  Spannheim  in  1696).     Among  his  lost  works 
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are  his  Refutation  of  the  Christian  Religion,  de- 
stroyeil  by  the  etforts  of  Theodosius  11.,  and  mem- 
oirs of  his  German  campaign  and  his  diary.  We 
jjossess  a  series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  literary 
men;  nine  orations;  a  satirical  work  called 
CiTsares;  and  the  curious  Misopogon,  in  which 
Julian  ridicules  the  people  of  Antioch.  The  best 
edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Julian  is  that  of 
Hertlein  (2  vols.,  I^ipzig.  Teubner,  1875-70)  ; 
there  is  an  finglish  translation  in  the  Bohn  Li- 
brary, and  a  complete  French  translation  by  Tal- 
bot (Paris,  18(i3).  Consult:  Gardner,  Julian, 
Philosopher  and  Emperor,  in  Heroes  of  the  Na- 
tions Series  (New  York,  1895)  ;  Hoffmann,  Ju- 
lianus  <f<T  Abtriinnige  (1880)  ;  and  Dill,  Roman 
Society    (London.   1899). 

JULIAK,  Cardinal  (Giull^'o  Cesakeni) 
(1398-1444).  A  cardinal  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  born  at  Rome  of  noble  family,  educated 
at  the  University  of  Perugia,  and  became  profes- 
sor of  jurisprudence  at  Padua.  Pope  Martin  V. 
made  him  apostolic  prothonotary  and  advanced 
him  through  successive  grades  to  Cardinal  Bishop 
of  Frascati.  He  also  appointed  him  to  preach 
and  lead  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites,  which 
turned  out  disastrously  for  the  Cardinal  (1431). 
He  became  president  of  the  Council  of  Basel 
(q.v. )  and  there  exerted  himself  to  win  back  the 
Hussites  by  peaceful  measures.  When  the  quarrel 
between  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  (q.v.)  and  the  Coun- 
cil broke  out,  Julian  defended  the  independence  of 
the  Council  and  its  superiority  over  the  pontiff, 
at  the  same  time  defending  the  cause  of  the  Pope 
against  the  attacks  of  many  leaders  of  the 
Church.  Finding  the  Council  unwilling  to  meet 
his  views,  he  changed  his  course  and  became  a 
firm  adherent  of  Eugenius.  When  the  Pope  trans- 
ferred the  Council  to  Ferrara  ( see  Febbara-Flob- 
ENCE,  Council  of),  Julian  resigned  the  presi- 
dency and  hastened  to  the  latter  place.  He  was 
prominent  there  and  at  Florence  in  the  n^otia- 
tions  with  the  delegates  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
Later  Eugenius  sent  him  to  Hungary  to  stir  up  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks.  He  was  killed  in  the 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Varna,  November  10, 
1444. 

JULIAN,  Count.  A  governor  of  the  Spanish 
Goths,  whose  daughter  Florinda  was  said  to  have 
been  betrayed  by  King  Roderic.  In  revenge 
Julian  allied  himself  with  the  Saracens  and 
changed  his  faith  in  order  to  overthrow  Roderic. 
He  is  the  title-character  of  a  fine  closet-drama 
by  Landor. 

JULIAN,  George  Washixgtox  (1817-99). 
An  American  political  leader,  bom  in  Centreville, 
Ind.  He  received  an  academic  education,  taught 
school  for  several  years,  studied  law.  and  in  1840 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  political  career 
began  with  his  election  as  a  Whig  in  1845  to  the 
State  Legislature.  In  1848  he  became  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  'Free-Soil'  movement,  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Buffalo  convention  in  that  year,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  elected  to  Congress 
by  a  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Free-Soil  Democrats. 
In  1852  he  was  the  candidate  for  Vic-e-President 
on  the  Free-Soil  ticket  with  John  P.  Hale.  He 
entered  with  his  accustomed  enthusiasm  into  the 
movement  for  the  organization  of  the  National 
Republican  Party,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
party's  first  convention  at  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion. In  1860  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Republican,  and  served  by  reelection  until  1870. 


He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  joint  committee 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  later  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committees  on  reconstruction  and  on 
public  lands,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  latter 
for  eight  years.  He  joined  the  Liberal  Repub- 
lican movement  in  1872,  and  supported  Greeley 
for  the  Presidency.  Thenceforth  he  acted  with 
the  Democrats,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  surveyor-general  of  public 
lands  in  New  ^Mexico.  He  published:  Speeches 
on  Political  Questions  (1872);  Political  Recol- 
lections (1884)  ;  and  a  Life  of  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
dings  (1892). 

JULIAN  ALPS  (Lat.  Alpes  Julice).  The 
southernmost  extension  of  the  Eastern  Alps. 
They  extend  from  the  Camic  and  Venetian  Alps, 
on  the  northeastern  borders  of  Italy,  southeast- 
ward through  the  Austrian  coastland  toward 
the  Karst  (q.v.)  Plateau,  near  Triest  (Map: 
Austria-Hungary,  D  4).  They  consist  chiefly  of 
calcareous  slate  and  dolomite,  and  are  extremely 
rough  and  wild  in  configuration,  with  romantic 
valleys  and  waterfalls,  and  beautiful  mountain 
lakes  surrounded  by  forest-covered  heights.  Their 
highest  peak  is  the  Triglav,  with  an  altitude  of 
1>.3'.>4  feet. 

JULIAN  CALENDAR.    See  Calexdab. 

JU'LIA'NUS,  Salvius  (c.92-c.l55).  A  Ro- 
man jurist,  of  the  liberal  school  of  Ateius  Ca- 
pito.  As  praetor  in  131  he  codified  Roman  equity 
as  it  then  existed.  His  work  was  made  binding 
for  the  future,  so  that  no  later  prsetor  could 
modifj'  the  law.  Besides  this  edictum  perpetuum, 
his  writings  are  many;  in  Justinian's  pandects 
there  are  many  quotations  from  his  Digest  a.  He 
laid  down  the  legal  principle  that  any  ex-praetor 
had  the  jus  respondendi,  and  that  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  those  senators  authorized  by  the  Em- 
peror. Consult  Buhl,  Saltans  Julianus  (Heidel- 
berg. 1886). 

JULICH,  piliK  (Fr.  Juliers) .  A  town  of  the 
Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  situated  on  the  Roer, 
18  miles  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Map:  Prussia, 
B  3 ) .  It  has  manufactures  of  paper,  leather, 
and  sugar.  Population,  in  1900,  5459.  Jiilich 
was  strongly  fortified  till  1860,  when  the  forti- 
fications were  demolished.  It  was  long  the  capi- 
tal of  an  independent  duchy.  On  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Jiilich  without  heirs,  in  1609,  began 
the  Jiilich-Cleves  War  of  Succession.  The  dispute 
was  not  settled  till  1666,  when  the  possessions  of 
the  old  ducal  house  were  definitively  divided  be- 
tween Brandenburg  and  the  County  Palatine  of 
Neuburg,  the  former  taking  Cleves.  Mark,  and 
Ravensberg,  and  the  latter  Jiilich  and  Berg.  The 
line  of  Counts  Palatine  of  Neuburg  becoming 
extinct  in  1742,  Jiilich  passed  to  the  Counts  Pala- 
tine of  Sulzbach,  afterwards  Electors  of  Bava- 
ria. By  the  Peace  of  Lun^ville  it  was  annexed 
to  France,  but  in  1814  was  assigned  to  Prussia 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

JULIE,  zhu'l^,  ou.  La  Nolttelle  HtLoiSE 
(Fr.,  .Julia,  or  the  New  Heloise).  A  famous  sen- 
timental novel  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  written  at  the 
Hermitage  between  1757  and  1759,  and  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1761.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
form  of  letters  between  Julie  d'Etanges  and  her 
tutor  and  lover,  Saint-Preiix.  Separated  by  her 
father,  the  lovers  kept  up  a  correspondence,  from 
which  Julie's  mother  discovers  the  story  of  her 
dishonor  and  dies  in  consequence.  Julie  marries 
Wolmar,  and  leads  a  blameless  life,  but  her  bus- 
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band  recalls  Saint-Preux,  and  the  old  passion  re- 
vives. Both  struggle  against  its  power,  and  Julie 
is  released  through  death  by  an  accident.  Saint- 
Preux  devotes  himself  to  the  education  of  lier 
children.  The  novel  had  a  great  success,  though 
the  plot  is  slight,  its  chief  interest  lies  in  its 
romantic  subject,  and  in  the  impressive  descrip- 
tions of  its  Alpine  setting.  The  work  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  sentimental  and  the  descriptive 
novel,  and  Avas  in  some  of  its  features  based  on 
experiences  of  the  author. 

JU'LIEN,  Alexis  Anastay  (1840—).  An 
American  geologist,  born  in  Ncav  York,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1859,  studied  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  that  institution  in 
1859-60,  and  from  1860  to  1864  was  resident 
chemist  on  the  guano  island  of  Sombrero.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  that  island  he  made  re- 
searches in  natural  history  and  geology,  collected 
land  shells  and  birds,  and  conducted  meteoro- 
logical observations  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion of  Washington.  In  1872  he  was  connected 
with  the  Michigan  Geological  Survey,  and  from 
1875  to  1878  with  that  of  North  Carolina.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  in  charge  of  the  quanti- 
tative laboratory  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Mines  soon  after  its  establishment,  from  1885 
to  1897  was  in  charge  of  the  department  of  biol- 
ogy and  microscopy,  a.nd  subsequently  became  an 
instructor  in  geology.  His  writings  include  a  re- 
port on  "Lithology"  in  the  Michigan  Geological 
Survey's  Geology  of  Michigan,  vol.  ii.  (1872); 
a  "Microscopic  Examination  of  Eleven  Rocks 
from  Ashland  County,  Wis.,"  in  the  Wisconsin 
Geological  Survey's  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  iii. 
(1880)  ;  and  "On  the  Geological  Action  of  the 
Humus  Acids,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(1880). 

JULIEN,  zhu'lyaN',  Louis  Antoine  (1812- 
60).  A  French  composer,  born  at  Sisteron, 
Basses-Alpes.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Halevy  and 
Le  Carpentier,  and  commenced  a  series  of  con- 
certs in  the  Jardin  Turc.  Though  these  were 
successful,  he  got  into  debt,  and  went  to  Eng- 
land. In  London  he  became  conductor  of  an 
orchestra,  which  played  at  the  Drury  Lane  and 
Lyceum  theatres,  and  which  he  afterwards  took 
with  him  on  an  American  tour.  His  dance  music 
was  always  popular,  and  he  employed  excellent 
performers;  but  his  five-act  opera,  Pietro  it 
Grande  (1852),  which  he  produced  on  such  a 
lavish  scale  that  it  ruined  him,  was  not  favorably 
received.     He  died  in  an  insane  asylum  in  Paris. 

JULIEN,  Stanislas  AiGNAN  (1799-1873).  A 
noted  French  savant  who,  though  he  never  set 
foot  in  China,  became  the  foremost  Sinologist  of 
his  day.  He  was  born  at  Orleans.  He  early 
showed  marked  ability  for  the  acquisition  of 
languages.  In  1821  he  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  College  de  France,  but 
was  soon  attracted  to  Chinese  by  the  lectures 
of  Abel  Rgmusat,  then  professor  of  Chinese  in 
the  same  college.  In  1823  he  brought  out  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  works  of  the  philosopher  Meng- 
tse  (Mencius).  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  in  1831,  and  on  the 
death  of  Remusat  in  the  following  year  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  chair  of  Chinese.  Besides  mas- 
tering Chinese,  Julien  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  and  Manchu.  His  works  num- 
ber over  two  dozen,  consist  chiefly  of  translations 


from  the  Chinese,  but  are  accompanied  with 
notes  and  elucidations  of  the  greatest  value.  Be- 
sides several  plays  and  novels — a  department  of 
Chinese  literature  which  first  engaged  his  atten- 
tion— he  produced  Khan-Ing-Pien,  Le  livre  des 
recompenses  et  des  peines,  accompanied  with  400 
legends,  anecdotes,  and  stories  illustrative  of  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Taoists  (1835); 
Resume  des  principaux  trailes  chinois  sur  la  cul- 
ture des  muriers,  etc.  (1837);  Lao-tseu-Tao-Te- 
King,  the  'Book  of  the  Way  and  of  Virtue'  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher  Lao-tse,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  (1841)  ;  Histoire  de  la  vie  de 
Hiouen-Thsang,  the  Buddhist  pilgrim,  and  of  his 
journeys  in  India  between  the  years  a.d.  629  and 
645  (1853)  ;  Histoire  et  fabrication  de  la  porce- 
laine  chinoise,  translated  from  the  Chinese  by  the 
order  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce (1856)  ;  Memoires  sur  les  contrees  occiden- 
tales,  by  Hiouen-Thsang  (1857-59);  Methode 
pour  dechiffrer  les  noms  sanscrits  qui  se  rencon- 
trent  dans  les  livres  chinois  (1861),  a  work  of 
great  value  to  students  of  the  immense  Buddhist 
literature  of  China;  and  Industries  anciennes  et 
modernes  de  Vempire  chinois  (1869).  In  1841  he 
had  published  a  volume  containing  critical  dis- 
cussions of  certain  rules  of  position  which  in 
Cliinese  play  the  same  role  as  inflexions  in  other 
languages.  This  he  later  elaborated  into  his  Syn- 
taxe  nouvelle  de  la  langue  chinoise  fondle  sur  la 
position  des  mots,  which  appeared  in  1869,  an 
epoch-making  work  for  students  of  Chinese.  This 
was  followed  in  1870  by  a  supplementary  volume 
containing  some  controverted  and  miscellaneous 
m.atter.     He  died  in  Paris. 

JULIERS,  zhu'lytir^  The  French  name  for 
JiJLicn  (q.v.). 

JU'XIET.  ( 1 )  In  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and 
Juliet  ( q.v. ) ,  a  young  girl  of  the  House  of  Capu- 
let,  beloved  by  Romeo,  of  the  rival  House  of 
ISJontague,  distinguished  for  the  intensity  of  her 
aff"ection.  (2)  The  lady  love  of  Claudio,  in 
Shakespeare's  Measure  for  Measure. 

JULIUS,  jul'yus.  The  name  of  three  popes. 
Julius  I.,  Pope  337-352.  His  pontificate  fell 
in  the  most  diflicult  times  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, when  the  sons  of  Constantine  were  perse- 
cuting the  bishops  who  remained  firm  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  doctrine  defined  at  Nicaea.  Julius 
gave  them  unflinching  support.  He  examined  the 
charges  brought  by  the  Eusebian  party  against 
Saint  Athanasius  and  dismissed  them,  writing  a 
masterly  letter  to  the  accusers.  In  conjunction 
W'ith  the  Emperor  Constans  he  summoned  the 
Council  of  Sardica  (q.v.).  He  is  reckoned  as  a 
saint,  and  his  day  observed  on  April  12th.  His 
letters  are  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  viii. — 
Julius  II.,  Pope  1503-13,  Giuliano  della  Rovere, 
a  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  who  made  him  a  cardinal 
in  1471.  In  1480  he  was  sent  as  legate  to  France, 
and  on  his  return  two  years  later  filled  an  in- 
creasingly important  place  at  Rome,  under  both 
his  uncle  and  Innocent  VIII.  Under  Alexander 
VI.,  however,  he  was  in  opposition;  and  one  of 
his  first  steps  on  his  elevation  to  the  Papal 
throne  was  to  resume  possession  of  the  Romagna, 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  Cesare  Borgia. 
Julius  himself  was  beyond  suspicion  of  nepotism 
or  selfish  designs  for  aggrandizement;  but  his 
pontificate  was  chiefly  devoted  to  political  and 
military  enterprises  for  the  complete  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  Papal  sovereignty  in  its  ancient  terri- 
tory, and  for  the  extinction  of  foreign  domination 
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in  Italy.  In  pursuance  of  his  designs,  he  entered 
into  the  League  of  Cambrai  (1508)  with  tlie 
Emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon ;  later,  when  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  league  had  been  attained,  fearing 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis,  he  withdrew  and 
entered  an  opposite  alliance,  the  Holy  League. 
Louis  attempted  to  force  the  Pope  to  call  a  gen- 
eral council  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and 
actually  had  a  synod  convoked  at  Pisa  in  1511, 
with  tlje  cooperation  of  some  disafTected  car- 
dinals. Julius  replied  by  calling  the  fifth  Lateran 
Council.  (See  Lateral  Council.)  The  Holy 
league  finally  triumphed  over  France  in  Upper 
Italy,  and  Bologna,  Reggio,  Parma,  and  Piacenza 
were  assured  to  the  Papal  Government ;  but  death 
interrupted  the  further  plans  of  Julius  to  break 
the  Spanish  power  in  Italy  as  well.  On  the 
whole,  if  less  concerned  with  spiritual  affairs 
than  his  office  demanded,  he  had  the  qualities  of 
a  groat  statesman  and  general,  and  was  also  a 
liberal  and  judicious  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  Con- 
sult: his  life  by  Dumesnil  (Paris,  1873)  ;  Brosch, 
Papst  JuUtts  JI.  und  die  Grilndung  des  Kirchen- 
staates  (Gotha.  1878).— rJiuus  HI.,  Pope  1550- 
55,  Giovanni  Maria  del  Monte.  He  was  bom  in 
1487  at  Rome,  made  Archbishop  of  Siponto  in 
1512,  and  of  Pavia  in  1520,  and  cardinal  in 
1536.  He  was  one  of  the  three  legates  appointed 
to  oj)en  and  preside  over  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  he  reopened  as  Pope  in  1551  after  its  sit- 
tings had  been  suspended  for  two  years.  He  be- 
gan his  pontificate  zealously,  and  with  high  hopes, 
as  when  he  sent  Cardinal  Pole  to  England  to 
reconcile  the  Kingdom,  but  when  discouragements 
came  upon  him  he  lost  his  energy,  and  died  in 
1555. 

JUIilUS,  yiJSni-ns,  Duke  of  Brct^swick 
(1528-89).  A  (Jerman  prince,  son  of  Duke 
Henry  the  Younger,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1568. 
and  whose  Catholic  policy  he  reversed.  In  1560 
he  had  married  Hedwig,  daughter  of  Joachim  11. 
of  Brandenburg.  He  secured  Brunswick  to  the 
Reformation,  and  in  1576  founded  the  University 
of  Helmstedt. 

JUTLIUS  CiE^AB.  An  historical  play  by 
Shakespe.ire,  written  in  1600  or*  1601  and  pub- 
lished in  1623.'  It  was  based  on  Plutarch's  lives 
of  C.-psar.  Antony,  and  Brutus,  and  though  not 
the  greatest  of  Shakespeare's  classical  dramas, 
it  is  a  tragedy  of  great  stateliness  and  force. 

JULIUS  ECHTEB  VON  MESPELBRONN. 
yooll-ns  ^K'ter  fdn  m?s'p^l-br6n  (1545-1619).  A 
German  Catholic  prelate.  Bishop  of  Wiirzburg. 
and  a  leader  of  the  Counter-Reformation.  He 
was  bom  at  the  Castle  of  Mespelbronn:  studied 
in  Germany,  at  Paris,  and  in  Rome  at  the  Jesuit 
Collegium  Germanicum;  and  in  1573  became 
Bishop  of  Wiirzburg.  In  this  post  his  policy 
was  strenuous ;  all  the  Protestant  clergy  were 
replaced  bv  Catholics;  and  the  records  say  that 
in  a  single  year  (1586)  there  were  more  than 
sixty  thousand  converts,  and  that  in  three  years 
Protestantism  was  eradicated  from  his  see.  Julius 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Catholic  League 
(1609).  and  was  famed  for  the  founding  of  the 
Julius  Hospital  (1.S79).  He  opened  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wnrzhure  (1.5S2).  Consult  the  biography 
by  Buchinger    (Wurzburg,   1843). 

JULIUS  VON  DER  TRAUN,  dPr  troun. 
The  pseudonym  of  the  Austrian  novelist  Alex- 
ander Julius  Schindler  (q.v.). 


JULLIEN,  zhy'lyas',  Adolpue  ( 1845— ) .  A 
French  musical  critic,  bom  in  Paris.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Lyc^  Charlemagne,  studied 
law,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  music  and  musical  litera- 
ture. In  1869  he  began  to  contribute  to  various 
French  musical  journals,  and  in  1872  became 
feuilletonist  of  the  Frangai»  and  subsequently  of 
the  Jloniteur  Univcrsel.  Among  his  many  im- 
portant works  are :  La  musique  et  les  philosophes 
au  XVlIIime  siicle  (1873)  ;  Uiatoire  du  thidtre 
de  If  me.  de  Pompadour  (1874);  La  comidie  d 
la  cour  de  Louis  XVL  (1875);  Goethe  et  la 
musique  (1880);  L'op^a  secret  au  XVJlIeme 
siicle  (1880);  Richard  Wagner,  sa  vie  et  aes 
(Tvvrea  (1886)  ;  Hector  Berlioz {18S8)  ;  Muaiciens 
d'aujourd'hui  (1892;  2d  series  1894). 

JULTLUNDER.     See  Jaiakdhas. 

JULY,     See  Calexdab. 

JULY,  Column  of  (Fr.  Colonne  de  juiUet). 
A  fluted  column  of  bronze,  on  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille  in  Paris,  dedicated  on  July  28,  1840, 
to  the  "French  citizens  who  fought  for  the 
defense  of  the  public  liberties  on  the  memor- 
able days  of  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  July, 
1830."  The  column  rests  on  a  round  base  of  white 
marble.  Its  square  basement  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, a  lion  in  relief  by  Barye,  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  city,  and  the  dates  of  the  conflicts. 
Four  bands  encircle  the  column,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  615  who  fell  in  the  Revolution. 
Their  remains,  together  with  those  of  the  victims 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  are  contained  in  the 
vaults  beneath  the  column.  In  1871  the  Com- 
munists attempted  to  blow  up  the  column  by 
means  of  explosives  stored  in  the  vaults,  and 
in  the  sewer  beneath,  but  were  unsuccessful.  The 
top  of  the  column,  154  feet  above  the  Place,  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood. 

JULY  REVOLUTION.  The  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  in  Paris  which  overthrew  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  and  brought  the  House  of  Orleans  in 
the  person  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of 
France.  The  policy  of  reaction  following  the 
Restoration,  prominent  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV III.  (1814-24).  had  become  triumphant  under 
his  successor,  Charles  X..  the  creature  of  the  cleri- 
cal faction  and  the  extremists.  The  royalists 
were  indemnified  for  their  losses  during  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Jesuits  made  formidable  attempts  to 
regain  their  legal  position  in  France,  public  edu- 
cation was  under  clerical  supervision,  and  vig- 
orous measures  were  enacted  against  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Forced  for  the  moment  to  accept 
a  moderate  Ministry  under  Martignac  (1828), 
CTiarles  X.  boldly  challenged  liberal  opinion  in 
the  country  by  calling  to  the  head  of  affairs 
Count  Jules  Polignac.  noted  as  the  most  bigoted 
of  the  advisers  of  the  King  (August  9.  1829). 
Early  in  ifarch.  1830.  the  French  Chambers  as- 
sembled, and  the  Lower  House,  in  its  answer  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  demanded  the  im- 
mediate dismissal  of  the  new  Ministers.  There- 
upon the  Chambers  were  first  prorogued  for  six 
months  and  then  dissolved,  but  the  new  elections 
onlv  increased  the  numbers  of  the  opposition. 
Suddenly,  on  July  26th.  a  few  days  before  the 
new  lesrislature  was  to  assemble,  edicts  were  pro- 
mulsrated  suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press,  de- 
claring the  elections  null  and  void,  and  prescrib- 
ing various  changes  in  the  franchise,  which  would 
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have  left  little  of  a  parliamentary  system.  The 
newspapers  at  once  took  up  the  challenge,  and 
on  July  27th  there  was  some  fighting  in  Paris. 
On  the  28th  the  eastern  section  of  Paris  was 
filled  with  barricades;  the  insurgents  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  hall  and  Notre  Dame  Cathe- 
dral, and  hoisted  over  them  the  tricolor.  In 
vain  the  royal  troops,  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marmont,  captured  the  different  bar- 
ricades; they  were  at  once  rebuilt.  The  soldiers, 
worn  out  with  their  exertions  and  the  heat, 
fired  upon  from  the  windows  and  pelted  wuth 
everything  imaginable,  abandoned  the  east  of 
Paris  and  retreated.  By  July  29th  the  whole 
of  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurrectionists, 
who  had  as  their  leaders  the  veteran  Lafayette 
and  Laffitte,  and  only  then  did  Charles  X.  with- 
draw his  Ordinances,  and  order  the  Duke  of  Monte- 
mart  to  form  a  new  Ministry.  But  the  decree  was 
sent  to  Paris  from  Saint-Cloud,  where  the  Court 
was,  by  messengers  who  had  no  written  guarantee. 
Before  they  could  return  with  this  the  adherents 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe,  had  acted, 
and  demanded  by  means  of  placards  posted  every- 
where that  he  should  be  made  King.  They  had 
been  long  intriguing  in  secret  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Talleyrand,  the  old  Minister  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  who  felt  himself  slighted  by  the  Bour- 
bons, whose  restoration  had  to  a  great  extent 
been  his  work.  Now  the  Orleanists  felt  that 
their  time  had  come,  and  late  in  the  night  of  July 
30th  Louis  Philippe  arrived  in  Paris,  and  early 
the  next  morning  was  made  lieutenant-general 
of  the  realm.  But  the  Orleanists,  led  by  Thiers 
and  the  banker  Laffitte,  were  opposed  by  Lafay- 
ette, the  commander  of  the  restored  National 
Guard,  and  the  municipal  committee,  who  were 
Republicans.  Louis  Philippe,  however,  won  them 
over,  and  when  Charles  X.,  after  abdicating  in  fa- 
vor of  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bordeavix,  fled, 
the  success  of  Tx)uis  Philippe  was  assured,  and 
on  August  7th  the  crown  was  voted  to  him  by  the 
Chambers.  The  chief  eflfect  of  the  July  Revolu- 
tion was  to  remove  the  clerical  influence  in  the 
administration.     See  France. 

In  other  countries  of  Europe  the  July  Revolu- 
tion caused  serious  distvirbance.  The  first  State 
to  be  influenced  was  Holland.  Belgium  for  some 
time  before  1814  had  been  imited  to  France,  but 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it  had  been  handed 
over  to  Holland.  A  revolt  broke  out  there,  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  independence  of  Belgium 
(q.v.j.  In  Poland  there  was  a  violent  uprising 
against  Russian  rule,  which  was  only  suppressed 
after  heavy  fighting.  (See  Poland;  Russia.)  In 
some  other  States  there  were  revolutionary  move- 
ments on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  for  which 
see  Germany;  Italy.  Consult:  Lavisse  and 
Rambaud,  Histoire  g^n^rale,  vol.  x.  (Paris, 
1898)  ;  FyflFe,  History  of  Modern  Europe,  vol.  ii. 
(London,  1886)  ;  Seignobos,  A  Political  History 
of  Europe  Since  181^.  English  translation  by 
Macvane  (New  York,  1899). 

JUIVIBO.  A  famous  African  elephant  of  gi- 
gantic size,  captured  Avhen  young  and  at  three 
years  of  age  transferred  from  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  in  Paris  to  the  Royal  Zoological  Gardens 
in  London.  For  twenty-three  years  the  animal 
was  a  great  favorite  with  English  children,  and 
his  purchase  by  P.  T.  Barnum  in  1882  for 
$10,000  provoked  a  general  protest.  The  animal 
was  with  difliculty  placed  on  a  steamer  and 
brought  to  America,  where  for  three  years  he 


formed  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Bamum's 
circus.  He  was  killed  in  1885  while  crossing  a 
railroad  track  in  Canada.  Jumbo  was  11  feet 
6  inches  in  height,  and  weighed  6  tons.  His 
skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  Washington,  and  his  skin  is  mounted  and 
stands  in  the  Barnum  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Tufts  College. 

JUMET,  zhoo'ma".  A  town  of  Hainault,  Bel- 
gium, three  miles  northwest  of  Charleroi,  of 
which  it  is  an  important  industrial  suburb.  It 
has  extensive  coal-mines,  glass-making  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments.  Population,  in 
1900,  25,937. 

JUMILLA,  H^o-me'lya.  A  town  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Murcia,  Spain,  situated  on  the  river  JuS, 
about  37  miles  northwest  of  Murcia  (Map: 
Spain,  E  3) .  It  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle^  and  it  has 
two  handsome  churches  in  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
architecture.  The  vine  is  well  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  town  has  some  manufactures  of 
soap  and  brandy.  Population,  in  1887,  14,334; 
in  1900,  15,868. 

JUMMOO^  A  town  of  British  India.  See 
Jammu. 

JUM'NA,  or  JAlffNA  (Skt.  Yamuna).  A 
river  in  India,  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Upper  Ganges,  rising  among  the  Jumnotri  peaks 
in  the  Western  Himalayas,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  12,000  feet  (Map:  India,  C  3) .  It  flows  at 
first  south  and  then  southeast  through  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra,  emptying  into  the 
Ganges  at  Allahabad.  Its  length  is  about  860 
miles,  and  it  receives  a  number  of  large  tributa- 
ries, chiefly  from  the  right,  among  which  are  the 
Chumbul,  the  Betwa,  and  the  Ken.  While  so 
shallow  as  to  be  unsuited  for  navigation,  the 
Jumna  is  of  some  importance  owing  to  the  East- 
ern and  W^estern  Jumna  canals,  which  are  fed 
by  its  waters  and  are  used  by  light  river  craft 
and  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Both  of  them 
rejoin  the  Jumna  at  Delhi.  In  the  upper  half 
of  its  course  the  Jumna  occupies  a  more  promi- 
nent position  than  the  Ganges  itself,  both  his- 
torically and  politically.  It  was  the  first  to 
obstruct  the  path  of  every  early  invader  from 
the  northwest;  hence  on  its  banks  were  built 
Agra  and  Delhi,  the  two  capitals  of  the  Moslem 
conquerors  of  India. 

JUMONVILLE,  zhn'mrtN'voK,  N.  Coxjlon  de 
(1725-54).  A  French  officer  who  fought  in  Can- 
ada. He  joined  his  brother,  a  captain,  in  New 
France,  and  was  himself  the  ensign  in  command 
of  a  scouting  party  of  thirty-five  men  sent  out 
from  Foi"t  Duquesne.  the  now  post  built  by  the 
French  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  River,  to  spy 
upon  and  if  possible  warn  oflF  an  English  expedi- 
tion under  Washington.  The  French  and  English 
were  still  nominally  at  peace,  but  these  two 
parties  had  a  skirmish  in  the  woods  (1754),  in 
which  Jumonville  was  killed,  and  this  trifling  en- 
gagement was  the  opening  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 

JUMPERS.  A  name  given  to  certain  Welsh 
Methodists,  who  indulged  in  leaping,  dancing, 
and  other  bodily  agitations  in  connection  with 
their  religious  worship,  citing  in  support  of  their 
practice  such  passages  as  II.  Sam.  vi.  16;  Luke 
i.  41 ;  Acts  iii.  8.  They  are  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  congregations  of  Whitefield  about 
1760,    and    to    have    had    followers    among   the 
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Quakers  and  Irvingites.  They  were  also  called 
Barkers,  bet-ause  they  accompanied  the  leaping 
and  dancing  with  groans  and  incoherent  utter- 
ances. Discountenanced  in  England,  they  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  Consult:  Evans, 
Sketch  of  the  Deywminations  of  the  Christian 
World  (London,  1811)  ;  Tyerman.  Life  of  John 
Wtslcy,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1870). — 'Hie  name 
Junipers  is  also  given  to  a  Russian  fanatical  sect 
whose  alleged  religious  services  consist  in  extraor- 
dinary leaping,  and  are  accompanied  with  physi- 
cal exercises. 

JUMPING  BEAK.  The  seed  of  any  one  of 
several  euphorbiaceous  plants,  including  Sebas- 
tiania  bilocularis,  Sebastiania  Palmeri,  and  Se- 
bastiania  Pringlei,  and  Colliguaja  odorifera  (or 
C'roton  colliguaja ) ,  when  infested  by  the  full- 
grown  lar\-a  of  a  small  gray  tortricid  moth 
(Carpacapsa  saliitans) .  The  seeds  are  some- 
what triangular,  and  not  only  roll  from  side  to 
side,  but  move  by  jerks  and  jumps.  The  move- 
ments are  produced  by  a  plump  whitish  lar\-a 
which  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  interior, 
the  seed  in  fact  being  but  a  hollow  shell  lined 
with  silk  which  the  lar^'a  has  spun.  Late  in  the 
winter  the  larva  cuts  a  circular  door  through  the 
seed,  strengthens  it  with  silk  and  transforms 
to  pupa,  the  moth  soon  afterwards  pushing  its 
way  through  tlie  prepared  door.  The  larva  of 
another  moth  (Grapholitha  sebastianice)  infests 
the  seeds  of  Sebastiania  Palmeri  and  produces 
similar  movements.  These  plants  and  insects  are 
natives  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  the 
imported  seeds  are  frequently  called  'Mexican 
jumping  beans.'  and.  in  the  Southwestern  L'nited 
States,  'broncho  beans.' 

JUMPING  FISH.     See  Mid-Skippeb. 

JUMPING  FBOG  OF  CALAVEBAS,  TiiE 
Celebrated.  A  sketch  by  ^Lirk  Twain  (1867), 
written  for  the  Califomian.  It  was  his  first 
work  to  attract  wide  attention. 

JUMPING  HABE.  A  South  African  rodent 
(Pedetes  caffer) ,  the  'springhaas'  of  the  Dutch 
colonists,  which  is  placed  near  the  jerboas  in 
systems  of  zoology,  but  considerably  differs 
from  them  in  that  it  is  larger — as  big  as  a 
rabbit.  It  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  fam- 
ily Pedetidae.  The  bead  much  resembles  that 
of  a  hare,  although  the  ears  are  shorter;  the 
form  of  the  body  is  also  like  that  of  a  hare,  but 
the  hind  legs  are  very  long  and  strong,  like  those 
of  a  kangaroo,  and  the  toes  both  of  fore  and  hind 
feet  are  armed  with  great  claws.  Its  powers  of 
leaping  are  extraordinary:  it  clears  20  or  30  feet 
at  a  bound.  Night  is  the  time  of  activity,  and 
it  makes  mischievous  inroads  on  fields  and  gar- 
dens.    Its  flesh  is  eaten. 

JUMPING  MOUSE.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon, interesting,  and  widespread  of  Xorth  Ameri- 
can wild  mice  iZapus  Hudsonius) .  scientifically 
regarded  as  a  jerboa.  (See  Jerbo.\,  and  Plate 
of  Mice  axd  Jebboas.)  It  takes  its  name — also 
that  of  'kangaroo  mouse' — from  the  long  and 
strong  hind  legs,  and  its  habit  of  running  in 
long  leaps.  It  inhabits  brushy  places  by  prefer- 
ence, and  lays  up  no  store  in  winter,  but  con- 
structs a  warm,  ball-like  nest,  placed  in  some 
thick  bush  or  often  within  an  abandoned  bird's 
nest,  where  it  hibernates  during  the  cold  months 
in  a  dormancy  more  profound  than  that  of  any 
other  American  animal.     It  is  a  vellowish -grizzle 


color  above  and  white  underneath,  and  has  a  very 
long  tail.  It  is  liuiitc<l  to  the  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States;  but  similar  species  exist  in 
Western  North  America  and  in  Europe. 

JUMPING  PLANT-LOUSE.  An  hemipter- 
ous  insect  of  the  family  r.-?ylliila-,  distinguished 
from  the  true  aphids  by  the  swollen  hind  thighs, 
giving  this  insect  its  power  as  a  jumper,  by 
the  two-jointed  feet,  and  by  antennae  with  eight 
or  nine  joints.  Many  of  the  species  live  ex- 
posed upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  like 
the  pear-tree  Psylla,  while  others  form  galls  in 
which  they  live,  such  as  several  of  the  species 
which  feed  upon  the  hackberry.  Most  of  the 
jumping  plant-lice  secrete  quantities  of  honey- 
dew  (q.v.).  The  ^gs>  of  Psylla  pyricola  (and 
probably  of  many  other  species)  are  attached  to 
a  leaf  by  a  short  arm,  and  each  has  a  long  hair- 
like stalk  projecting  from  its  end.  There  are 
several  generations  each  year,  and  the  adults 
hibernate. 

JUMPING  SHBEW.  An  African  shrew  of 
the  family  Macroscelidic,  so  called  because  of  the 
large  hind  legs  and  leaping  method  of  progres- 
sion. The  group  are  also  known  as  elephant- 
shrews  (q.v.).  The  family  is  represented  in  all 
parts  of  Africa,  but  not  elsewhere,  and  the  most 
remarkable  species  are  those  of  the  South  African 
genus  Rhynchocyon,  some  of  which  reach  a  length 
of  eight  inches,  besides  the  long,  scaly  tail.  Their 
noses  are  prolonged  into  tubular  nostrils  almost 
as  flexible  as  the  trunk  of  an  elephant.  Tliey 
inhabit  dry,  rocky  places,  are  not  numerous,  and 
little  is  known  of  their  habits. 

JUMPING  SPIDEBS.  Any  of  the  medium- 
sized  spiders  with  short  legs  of  the  family  At- 
tidae.  They  capture  their  prey  by  leaping  upon 
it.  Many  of  them  are  brightly  colored,  and  live 
in  open  places  among  the  tops  of  low  plants. 
They  walk  backward  or  sidewise  as  well  as  for- 
ward, and  some  of  them  jump  great  distances. 
They  do  not  spin  webs,  but  some  of  the  species 
fix  a  thread  to  the  point  from  which  they  leap, 
so  that,  should  they  miss  their  aim,  they  will 
not  fall  far.  Some  of  the  species  are  very  com- 
mon, and  may  be  seen  hunting  on  foliage,  fences, 
or  on  almost  any  exposed  surface.  Consult 
Emerton.  Common  Spiders  (Boston,  1902). 

JUNAGABH,  joo'nfi-gur'.  A  native  Gujarat 
State  of  the  Kathiawar  Peninsula.  Bombay, 
India.  Area,  3283  square  miles.  Population, 
estimated  at  381.000.  The  surface  generally  is 
level,  diversified  to  the  north  by  the  Gimar  and 
Datar  Hills,  with  a  maximum  altitude  of  3500 
feet.  Cotton  and  cereals  are  cultivated.  Juna- 
garh  ranks  as  a  first-class  native  State,  and  its 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  dates  from  1808. 
when  the  then  chief  agreed  with  the  Bombay 
Government  to  oppose  piracy  and  allow  free  com- 
merce with  British  vessels  on  the  payment  of 
stipulated  duties.     Capital,  Jimagarh   (q.v.). 

JUNAGABH.  The  capital  of  the  native  Gu- 
jarat State  of  the  same  name  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  India  (Map:  India.  B  4).  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Rajputana  Railway,  45  miles  north 
of  Verawal.  on  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  is  an  at- 
tractive town  from  historic  and  scenic  stand- 
points, with  a  picturesque  background  formed  by 
the  popular  excursion  and  shooting  grounds  of 
the  Gimar  and  Datar  Hills.  Its  royal  tombs  and 
Buddhi-t  caves  are  of  particular  archaeological 
interest,   as   are  also  the   Uparkot.   an   ancient 
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citadel  of  the  great  Asoka  (B.C.  250),  and  the 
town  fortifications,  built  in  1472.  The  modern 
buildings  include  the  Nawab's  palace  and  the 
College  of  Arts,  the  latter  dating  from  1900. 
The  town  contains  fine  modern  shops  and  stores. 
Population,  in  1891,  31,610;  in  1901,  24,251. 
Consult  Burgess,  37te  Antiquities  of  Cutch  and 
Kathiawar  (London,  1887). 

JUN''CO  ( Neo-Lat.,  of  uncertain  derivation ) . 
The  generic,  and  now  the  popular,  name  for  the 
so-called  'black'  snow-birds  of  the  United  States 
familiar  in  winter.  Half  a  dozen  species  are 
named,  besides  several  subspecies,  all  of  which 
intergrade  with  one  another  in  a  most  perplexing 
manner.  One  well-marked  species  {J unco  hye- 
malis)  belongs  to  the  Eastern  United  States, 
but  all  the  others  are  residents  of  the  mountain- 
ous portions  of  Mexico  and  the  Western  United 
States.  All  are  small  finches,  dark  slate  or  ashy 
above  and  more  or  less  white  below  and  the 
beaks  white.  The  nests  are  built  on  or  near  the 
ground,  of  grasses,  mosses,  and  rootlets,  and  are 
often  lined  with  hairs.  The  eggs  are  from  four 
to  five  in  number,  bluish  white,  speckled  at  the 
larger  end  with  brown.  The  common  junco  of 
the  East  is  grayish  slate  color  on  the  head,  back, 
throat,  and  breast,  and  pure  white  on  the  belly, 
the  contrast  between  the  two  colors  being  very 
sharp;  the  two  outer  tail  feathers  are  white  and 
are  conspicuous  when  the  bird  flies.  It  is  a 
common  winter  visitor  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  a  summer  resident  from  northern 
New  York  and  Minnesota  northward  and  in  the 
mountains  as  far  south  as  the  Carolinas.  It 
breeds  in  a  nest  on  the  ground,  hidden  among 
thickets.    See  Plate  of  Sparrows. 

JUNCTION  CITY.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Geary  County,  Kan.,  135  miles  west  of 
Kansas  City,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Smoky  Hill 
and  Republican  rivers,  which  here  unite  in  the 
Kansas  River;  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  and  the  Union  Pacific  railroads  (Map: 
Kansas,  F  2).  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  grain, 
flour,  live  stock,  and  produce  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  has  extensive  limestone  quar- 
ries. Fort  Riley  (q.v.),  a  large  Government 
military  post,  is  three  miles  east  of  the  city.  The 
government,  as  provided  under  general  laws,  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  who  is  elected  every  two  years, 
and  a  unicameral  council.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works.  Junction  City  was  set- 
tled in  .1858,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  the 
following  year.  Population,  in  1890,  4502;  in 
1900,  4695. 

JUNE,     See  Calendar. 

JUNE,  Jennie.  The  pseudonym  of  the  Ameri- 
can writer  Jane   Cunningham   Croly    (q.v.). 

JUNEAU,  jioo-no'.  An  incorporated  city,  set- 
tled in  1880,  in  the  Southern  District  of  Alaska, 
110  miles  south  by  east  of  Skagway;  on  Gas- 
tineau  Channel,  opposite  Douglas  Island  (Map: 
Alaska,  J  4).  The  centre  of  important  mining 
interests,  it  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  as  an 
outfitting  point,  having  several  large  mercantile 
establishments,  and  exports  gold,  furs,  curios, 
etc.  There  are  iron-works,  cigar-factories,  saw- 
mills, breweries,  and  bottling-works.  The  Silver 
Bow  mines,  the  noted  Treadwell  gold-mine,  and 
villages  of  the  Taku  and  Auk  Indians,  with  a 
native  cemetery,  are  points  of  interest  in  the 
vicinity.     The  city  has  the  United  States  Land 


Office  for  Alaska;  and  there  are  electric  lights 
and  water-works,  a  good  system  of  public  schools, 
a  court-house,  and  cable  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  Juneau  has  been  designated  by 
Congress  the  capital  of  Alaska.  Population,  in 
1890,  1253;  in  1900,  1864. 

JUNEAU,  Laurent  Solomon  (1793-1856). 
An  American  pioneer,  founder  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  born  in  L'Assumption  Parish,  Canada.  He 
early  went  to  Green  Bay,  then  a  point  of  im- 
portance, and  in  1818  to  Milwaukee  as  an  Indian 
trader.  Numerous  settlers  had  preceded  him, 
among  them  one  Mirandeau,  a  gvmsmith,  who 
took  up  residence  in  1795.  To  Mirandeau  ces- 
sion was  made  by  the  Indians  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  previous  to  its  transfer  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  treaty.  Mirandeau's  death 
occurred  in  1820,  when  his  aff'airs  were  yet 
unsettled,  and  Juneau  obtained  possession  of 
the  original  Indian  grant.  He  executed  the 
first  survey  of  the  village,  built  its  first  bridge, 
and  was  its  first  postmaster  and  president.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  also  first  Mayor  of  the  city. 
He  donated  the  ground  for  the  first  public  square 
in  Milwaukee,  and  with  M.  L.  Martin  built  there 
the  first  courthouse  in  Wisconsin.  Unskilled  in 
financial  matters,  he  afterwards  lost  possession 
of  his  lands  and  the  wealth  thereby  represented. 
In  1884  a  bronze  statue  of  him  was  erected  in 
Juneau  Park,  overlooking  Lake  Michigan.  See 
Milwaukee,  History. 

JUNE  BEETLE.  A  name  in  the  Southern 
United  States  for  a  green  and  brown  cetonian 
beetle  {Allorhina  nitida) ,  also  known  as  'fig- 
eater'  (q.v.).  The  term  is  also  occasionally  ap- 
plied in  the  North  to  the  scarabaeid  beetles  of 
the  genus  Lachnosterna,  which,  however,  are 
more  properly  called  May  beetles.  (See  June 
Bug.)  The  June  beetle  is  a  native  of  the 
Southern  and  Central  United  States,  and  in  its 
adult  condition  feeds  upon  ripe  figs,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  and  small  fruits,  such  as  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries.  It  also  feeds  occasion- 
ally on  ears  of  corn,  and  sucks  the  sap  exuding 
from  wounds  in  the  branches  of  trees.  It  is  near- 
ly as  beautiful  in  color  as  some  of  the  metallic 
Brazilian  beetles  which  have  been  used  in  jewelry, 
and  is  a  favorite  plaything  with  children,  who 
tie  strings  to  the  body  and  let  the  beetles  fly 
with  a  humming  noise.  In  its  larval  condition 
it  is  a  white  grub,  closely  resembling  the  Avhite 
grubs  of  the  Northern  States,  but  is  not  nearly 
so  injurious.  The  white  grubs  of  the  Jime  beetle 
live  at  or  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
frequently  occur  in  coimtless  numbers  in  grass 
lawns,  in  strawberry  and  celery  beds,  and  every- 
where where  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  the  vegeta- 
tion is  vigorous.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  wheth- 
er they  do  any  serious  damage.  Their  normal 
food  is  decaying  vegetation — soil  humus.  They 
may  occasionally  cut  oflf  the  root  of  a  plant,  but 
are  surely  not  especially  injurious  in  grass  lands, 
although  of  some  damage  to  celery  by  soiling 
the  stalks.  Where  June  beetles  are  numerous 
and  are  damaging  ripe  fruit,  they  may  be  at- 
tracted in  numbers  to  a  little  heap  of  spoiled 
fruit  which  has  been  sprinkled  with  Paris  green, 
and  thus  may  be  destroyed. 

JUNE  BERRY.  A  North  American  edible 
fruit  and  the  tree  named  from  it.  See  Amelan- 
chiee. 
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JUNE  BUG,  or  MAY  BEETLE.    Any  one  of 

the  largts  clumsy  scurabii-id  beetles  of  the  geuu3 
l>«chiiosterua,  coniuion  in  the  Lnited  States.  The 
adult  beetles  often  do  considerable  damage  to  the 
foliage  of  young  fruit  and  shade  trees,  swarming 
after  dark  and  feeding  upon  the  young  leaves, 
especially  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  They 
are  commonly  attracted  to  lamp-light,  and  are 
familiar  objects  in  houses  in  the  evenings  during 
early  sunuuer,  buzzing  about  the  light  ^nd  white 
walls  and  frequently  falling  to  the  floor.  The 
larvic  are  large  white  grubs  which  live  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  damage  the  roots  of 
grasses  and  other  plants,  ^^'hen  numerous  they 
are  very  injurious  to  the  sod  of  lavMis  and 
meadows,  cutting  off  the  roots  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  a  close  sod  may 
be  rolled  up  like  a  carpet.  The  best  remedy 
against  the  larvit  consists  in  washing  a  dilute 
kerosene  soap  emulsion  down  into  the  ground, 
and  for  the  adults  in  attracting  them  to  lights 
placed  over  pans  containing  kerosene. 

JUNE  GRASS.  A  meadow  grass  especially 
valuable  for  limestone  soils.     See  Blue  Grass. 

JUNG,  zhex,  Hexri  F6lix  Theodore  (1833 
— ) .  A  French  general  and  writer  upon  military 
subjects,  bom  in  Paris.  He  was  educated  at 
Saint  C}-r,  entered  the  artillery  in  1853,  and 
spent  the  next  five  years  in  Africa.  After  taking 
part  in  the  campaign  in  Italy,  where  he  was 
awarded  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for 
gallantry  at  Solferino,  he  entered  the  Council  of 
the  War  Minister  Leboeuf  (1869),  but  returned 
to  active  service  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
rose  in  his  profession  till  he  became  brigadier- 
general  in  1887,  and  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Dunkirk,  but  retired  in  1891.  His  publica- 
tions include  a  number  of  works  upon  the  science 
of  warfare  such  as  Le  depot  de  la  guerre  (1872), 
and  La  republique  et  Varmee  (1892),  as  well  as 
Bonaparte  et  son  temps  (1880-81),  Lucien  Bona- 
parte et  ses  memoires  ( 1882-83) ,  and  a  biography 
of  Dubois-Cranc4  (1884). 

JUNG,  yoong,  JUNGE,  or  JUNGIUS,  Joa- 
chim (1587-1657).  A  German  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Liibeck.  He 
was  educated  at  Rostock,  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Giessen  in  1609-14,  obtained  his  doc- 
torate in  medicine  at  Padua  in  1618,  and  became 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Rostock  in  1624. 
In  1628  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Hamburg 
Johanneum,  and  resigned  the  post  in  1640.  As  a 
philosopher  he  had  little  significance.  In  natural 
science  he  concerned  himself  with  physics,  and 
more  particularly  with  entomology  and  botany. 
He  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  classification  of 
plants  by  genera  and  species,  and  antedated  Lin- 
naeus in  a  scheme  of  nomenclature.  After  long 
neglect,  attention  was  called  to  him  by  Goethe. 
His  chief  work  is  his  Doxoscopi^  Physicce  Mino- 
ris,  seu  Isagoge  Physica  Doxoseopia,  in  qua  Prce- 
cipuce  Opiniones  in  Physica  passim  Receptee, 
Breriter  Qttidem  Red  Accuratissime  Examinatur 
(1662).  Consult:  Martini  Fogelii  Memoria  J. 
Jungii  (Hamburg,  1657)  ;  Goethes  Fragmente 
iiber  Jungius  (Stuttgart  and  Tubingen.  1850)  ; 
Av^-Lallemant,  Des  Dr.  Jungius  Brieficechsel 
(Liibeck.  186.*?)  ;  id..  Das  Leben  des  Dr.  Jungius 
(Breslau,  1882). 

JUNG,  JoHANX  Hetxrtch   (1740-1817).     See 
Juxg-Stiixing,  Johank  Heixrich. 


JUNG,  Sir  Salab  (1829-83).  An  East  In- 
dian prince.  Premier  of  the  Deccan  from  1853. 
For  more  than  a  century  hia  family  had  occu- 
pied tlie  highest  positions  of  State,  and  Salar 
began  his  oUieial  career  as  assistant  and  suc- 
cessor to  his  uncle.  He  found  civil  and  military 
affairs  in  a  most  disorderly  condition  when  he 
came  into  power,  but  he  succeeded  in  reorganiz- 
ing them,  and  by  keeping  Hyderabad  quiet  dur- 
ing the  mutiny  he  saved  the  dominion  from  an- 
nexation to  British  India,  except  the  Province 
of  Berar,  which  the  Nizam  had  given  up  in  return 
for  the  English  gold  granted  to  pay  his  own 
troops.  He  was  made  Knight  Grand  Commander 
of  the  Star  of  India,  and  visited  England  in 
1876. 

JUNGBUNZLAU,  yoong-boontslou.  A  town 
of  Bohemia,  situated  near  the  Iser,  31  miles 
northeast  of  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  D  1).  It 
is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns  and  two 
suburbs.  There  are  an  old  and  a  new  town  hall, 
a  castle  built  in  the  tenth  century  by  Boleslas 
II.  (now  used  as  barracks),  a  hospital,  a  Piarist 
college,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  town  manufac- 
tures earthenware,  glass,  woolens,  starch,  spirits, 
and  soap.  Population,  in  1890,  11,500;  in  1900, 
13,500. 

JUNGFBAU,  yoong'frou  (Ger.,  Maiden).  A 
pyramidal  peak  of  the  Finsteraarhom  group  in 
the  Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland,  situated  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Canton  of  Bern,  eight 
miles  west  of  the  Finsteraarhom  (Map:  Switzer- 
land, B  2).  Its  height  is  13,670  feet,  and  it  falls 
steeply  on  the  north  and  east,  its  slender  and 
majestic  form,  and  the  pure  whiteness  of  the 
snow  with  which  it  is  covered,  having  given  it 
its  name.  It  was  first  ascended  in  1811  by  two 
Swiss  gentlemen.  In  recent  years  the  ascent 
has  been  made  frequently.  The  construction  of 
an  electric  railroad  to  the  summit  has  been  in 
progress  for  about  eight  years,  and  a  large  sec- 
tion is  already  open  to  the  public.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ascent  will  be  through  a  tunnel. 

JUNGFBAU  VON  ORLEANS,  f6n  6r'l&'- 
ax'.  Die  (Ger.,  The  Maid  of  Orleans).  A  noted 
romantic  tragedy  by  Schiller,  completed  in  1801. 
The  play  follows  the  historical  account  of  Joan 
of  Arc's*  career,  but  departs  from  it  in  depicting 
her  death,  which  is  brought  about  by  forgetful- 
ness  of  her  vow  of  devotion  and  the  growth  of 
her  love  for  Lionel.  Overcome  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  weakness,  she  wanders  aimlessly  imtil 
she  is  taken  by  the  enemy,  refuses  Lionel's  prof- 
fered protection,  and  after  breaking  her  bonds 
rushes  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  and  falls 
with  a  triumphant  cry. 

JUNGHAUS,  yoong^ous,  Sophie  (1845—). 
A  German  novelist,  bom  at  Cassel.  She  was 
well  educated,  traveled  in  England  and  Italy,  and 
in  1877  married  Joseph  Schuhmann,  who  was  a 
professor  at  Rome.  She  had  written  and  pub- 
lished poetry  and  tales  from  1869  to  1873.  but  did 
not  become  generally  known  until  1876,  when 
Kathe:  Geschichte  eines  modernen  Madchens,  ap- 
peared. Her  other  works  in  the  same  genre  in^ 
elude:  Hans  Eckberg  (1878) .  an  historical  novel 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War:  Die  Erbin  loider  Willen 
( 1881 )  :  Die  Oiiste  der  Madame  Santines  (1884)  ; 
Der  Bergrat  (1888);  Zicei  Briider  (1889):  Zu 
rrchter  Zeit  (1892);  Um  das  Gltick  (1896); 
and  J unge  Leiden  (1900). 
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JUNGHUHN,  yoong'hoon,  Fbanz  Wilhelm 
(1809-64).  A  German  physician  and  naturalist, 
born  at  Mansfeld.  He  studied  medicine,  botany, 
and  geology  at  Halle  and  Berlin;  commenced 
his  professional  career  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Prus- 
sian Army;  afterwards  joined  the  French  forces 
in  Algeria,  and  finally  settled  in  Java,  In  the 
latter  country  he  made  valuable  researches  into 
the  geological,  geographical,  and  botanical  re- 
sources of  the  land,  and  his  published  Avorks  on 
the  subject  are  highly  prized.  He  visited  Europe 
in  1849,  but  returned  to  Batavia,  where  he  died. 
His  principal  works  include:  Java:  Seine  Oestalt, 
Pflanzendecke  und  innere  Bauart  (1852-54)  ;  Die 
Battaldnder  in  Sumatra  (1847).  A  description 
of  his  collection  of  fossil  plants,  Plantce  Jung- 
huhnian(e  (1851  et  seq.),  was  undertaken  by 
several  naturalists. 

JtTNGLE  (Hindi  jangal,  from  Skt.  jangala, 
desert).  A  term  employed  to  designate  those 
often  almost  impassable  thickets  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  reeds  which  abound  generally  upon  swampy 
land  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  unhealthy  tract  called  Terai  or 
Tarayani,  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  in  the  Sunderbunds  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  The  jungle  flora  and  fauna  are  very 
peculiar;  tigers  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  ele- 
phants, boars,  deer,  monkeys,  and  other  quad- 
rupeds, with  gigantic  snakes,  are  fovmd  in  great 
numbers  in  these  thickets.  The  moisture  and 
heat  carry  a  tropical  vegetation  beyond  its  usual 
limits  northward  to  the  lower  valleys  of  the 
Himalaya. 

JUNGLE  BOOK,  The.  Stories  for  children, 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  published  in  Saint  Nicholas, 
and  collected  in  two  volumes  in  1894  and  1895. 
It  tells  the  adventures  of  a  wild  boy,  Mowgli,  in 
the  jungles  of  India,  who  shared  the  life  of  the 
animals,  and  it  shows  a  marvelous  comprehen- 
sion of  the  forest  and  of  beasts. 

JUNGLE  CAT,  or  CHAUS.  A  well-known 
wild  cat  (Felis  or  Chaus  chaus)  of  India,  met 
with  in  all  forested  parts  from  Ceylon  to  an 
elevation  of  8000  feet  on  the  Himalayas.  It  is 
about  26  inches  long,  and  has  a  tail  9  or  10 
inches  long.  In  color  it  is  yellowish-gray,  more 
or  less  dark  and  unspotted,  and  becoming  red- 
dish on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  abdomen ;  a  dark 
stripe  runs  from  the  eyes  to  the  muzzle,  and  there 
are  obscure  bars  on  the  limbs  and  tail ;  the  ears 
are  reddish-black  outside,  white  inside,  and 
slightly  tufted.  A  whitish-brown  spotted  cat 
{Felis  ornata)  of  the  same  region  is  sometimes 
called  the  'ornate  jungle  cat.'  Both  species  in- 
terbreed M'ith  domestic  cats.  See  Cat;  and  Plate 
of  Wild  Cats. 

JUNGLE  FEVER.  Pernicious  malarial  fever 
of  the  East  Indian  jungles.  It  was  probably  first 
named  and  described  by  English  colonists  in 
India,  who  fell  victims  to  it.  Jungle  fever  is  a 
tropical  malaria  due  to  infection  with  the  testivo- 
autumnal  parasite.  Travelers  or  new  residents 
are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  it  than  natives. 
Its  symptoms  are  grave  prostration,  impaired 
•memory,  somnolence,  severe  headache,  disturbed 
vision,  stupor,  and  delirium,  with  a  fever  of 
intermittent  type.  Fatal  collapse  may  occur  in 
three  days,  the  fever  ceasing  in  a  few  hours,  or  a 
second  and  third  attack  may  follow.  Quinine  is 
the  most  successful  drug  in  the  treatment  of 
jungle  fever.     See  Malabia. 


JUNGLE  FOWL.  A  typical  gallinaceous 
bird  of  the  East  Indian  genus  Gallus,  regarded 
as  the  source  of  our  domestic  fowls.  Four  spe- 
cies are  known — one  (Gallus  varius)  in  Java  and 
the  islands  eastward;  another  (Gallus  Stanleyi) 
in  Ceylon;  a  third,  the  'gray' (Gallus  Sonnerati)  ; 
and  fourth,  the  red  jungle  fowl  ( Gallus  Bankiva, 
or  ferrugineus)  of  Northern  India  and  eastward 
to  Cochin-China  and  the  Philippines,  which  is 
the  one  usually  referred  to.  This  species  strongly 
resembles  in  plumage  the  modern  black-breasted 
game  fowl,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  variety  found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  fowls  were  first  domesti- 
cated. From  that  country,  it  is  believed,  they 
were  taken  to  China  and  domesticated,  thereby 
forming  the  original  barnyard  poultry.  These 
wild  game  fowls  live  in  the  forests,  not  gre- 
gariously, but  in  pairs  or  small  parties,  but  often 
come  out  to  feed  in  cultivated  fields,  and  show 
themselves  strong  fliers  and  fast  ininners.  They 
eat  almost  everything,  and  their  flesh  is  excellent. 
According  to  Stejneger,  the  cocks  crow  and  the 
hens  cackle  and  cluck  in  much  the  manner  of 
domestic  fowls. 

JUNGLE  GHAU,  or  Ox.  A  variety  of  the 
gayal  ( q.v. ) ,  inhabiting  Sylhet  and  other  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  northeast  of  India. 

JUNGLE  SHEEP.  A  sportsman's  name  for 
the  goat-like  animal  of  the  Himalayan  region 
(Hemitragus  hylocrius)  called  'warri-atu'  by  the 
Tamils,  and  'Nilgiri  ibex'  by  English  sportsmen. 
See  Ibex. 

JUNGMANN,  yoong'man,  Jozef  Jakob 
(1773-1847).  A  Czech  philologist,  born  at  Hud- 
litz,  Bohemia.  He  studied  philosophy  and  law 
in  Prague,  taught  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Leit- 
meritz  from  1799  to  1815,  and  thereafter  at  the 
AltstJldter  Gymnasium  in  Prague,  of  which  he 
was  rector  from  1835  until  1845,  when  he  retired. 
He  contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  the 
Czech  national  sentiment,  and  especially  to 
the  intellectual  reawakening  of  his  people  after 
a  protracted  period  of  inactivity.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  the  capabilities  of  the  Czech 
tongue,  he  first  undertook  the  translation  of 
some  masterpieces  of  foreign  literatures,  the  most 
notable  of  which  w'as  that  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  begun  in  1800  and  published  in  1811.  This 
was  followed  by  Chateaubriand's  Atala  (1805), 
and  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  With 
Johann  Presl  he  founded  in  1821  the  Krok,  the 
first  scientific  periodical  in  the  Czech  language. 
His  next  important  work  was  a  History  of  the 
Czech  Literature  and  Latiguage  (1825),  but  the 
crowning  effort  of  his  life  was  the  Slovnik  ( 1835- 
39),  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  Czech  lan- 
guage, for  which  he  had  collected  the  material 
for  more  than  thirty  years. 

JUNG-STILLING,  yoong  stiFling,  Johann 
Heineich  (1740-1817).  A  German  author,  bom 
at  Grund  in  Westphalia.  His  original  name  was 
Jung.  He  was  a  charcoal-burner,  was  then  ap- 
prenticed to  a  tailor,  and  in  1770  went  to 
Strassburg  to  study  medicine.  He  practiced  at 
Elberfeld  till  1778,  and  achieved  renown  by  his 
operations  for  the  removal  of  cataract ;  then 
taught  at  Kaiserslautern,  Heidelberg,  and  Mar- 
burg; but  soon  returned  to  Karlsruhe,  where  he 
was  pensioned  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  and 
made  Privy  Councilor.  His  most  important  work 
is  the  mystic  autobiography,  Heinrich  StilUngs 
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Leben  (1806),  in  the  puMication  of  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Goethe,  whom  he  had  learned  to 
know  at  Strassburg,  and  who  characterizes  his 
friend  in  the  second  volume  of  A  us  mvinem  Leben. 
The  autobiography  was  completed  by  Heinrich 
iitiUings  AUvr  (1817).  His  other  works  are  the 
novels:  Oeschichte  des  Hcrrn  von  Morgenthau 
(1779);  Oeschichte  Florentins  von  Fahlendom 
(1781-83)  ;  and  ErMhlunycn  (1814-15)  ;  and  on 
purelv  mystical  subjects:  Theobald  (1784-85;  in 
English,  1846)  ;  Theorie  der  Geisterkunde  (1808; 
in  English.  1834)  ;  and  8cenen  aus  dem  Geister- 
reiche  (1797-1801).  His  collected  works  were 
published  at  Stuttgart  (1835-39).  Consult 
Petersen,  Jung-StiUing  (Copenhagen,  1890). 

JTJ'NIAT'A.  A  river  of  Pennsylvania, 
formed  by  the  Franktown  Branch  and  the  Little 
Juniata,  which  rise  in  the  Alleghanies  and  unite 
at  Petersburg  in  the  south  central  part  of  the 
State  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  D  3).  Its  general 
direction  is  easterly  with  many  windings,  and 
after  a  course  of  isO  miles  it  enters  the  Sus- 
quehanna at  Duncannon.  14  miles  above  Harris- 
burg.  It  breaks  through  several  parallel  moun- 
tain ridges  and  is  marked  throuiih  nearly  its 
whole  course  by  grand  and  picturesque  scenery. 
It  is  not  navigable,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  follow  its  wind- 
ings from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 

JITNIATA  COLLEGE,  A  coeducational  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  at  Huntingdon,  Pa., 
founded  by  the  German  Baptist  Brethren,  in 
1876.  It  has  a  preparatory  department,  a  school 
of  arts,  and  Bible  and  music,  commercial,  and 
normal  English  courses,  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  English,  and  Sacred  Litera- 
ture. The  institution  places  emphasis  on  the 
relijiious  side  of  education,  and  exercises  a  close 
supervision  over  its  students.  The  college  had, 
in  1902,  333  students  and  21  instructors.  The 
endowment  in  1902  was  $37,750,  and  the  college 
property  was  valued  at  $150,000.  The  library 
contained  20.900  boimd  volumes  and  4000  pam- 
phlets. 

JTJNTL1TJS.  A  bishop  of  Africa,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
Instituta  Regularia  Divince  Legis  (c.550),  one 
of  the  earliest  introductions  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. Junilius  himself  claimed  no  originality, 
but  in  the  introduction  to  the  work  stated  that 
he  was  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  its  con- 
tents to  a  certain  Paulus  of  Persia,  supposed 
to  have  been  Paulus  of  Bassora,  who  afterwards 
became  Metropolitan  of  Xisibis.  In  this  work, 
which  is  generally  called  De  Pariibus  Divines 
Legis,  Junilius  does  not  enumerate  the  Chroni- 
cles, Ezra,  Xehemiah,  Job.  Judith,  Esther,  or  the 
Maccabees  among  canonical  books.  Consult  the 
edition  by  Kihn  (Freiburg,  1880)  :  Becker's  Das 
System  des  Kirchen  raters  Junilius  (Liibeck, 
1787)  ;  and  Kihn's  Theodor  von  Mopsuestia  und 
Junilius  Africanus    (Freiburg,  1880). 

jUNIN,  Hoo-nen'.  An  inland  department  of 
Peru,  bounded  by  the  Department  of  Huanuco 
on  the  north,  Cuzco  on  the  east,  Ayacucho  and 
Huancavelica  on  the  south,  and  Lima  on  the  west 
(Map:  Peru.  B  6).  Area,  23.347  square  miles. 
One  of  the  Andes  ranges  traverses  the  depart- 
ment through  the  centre,  and  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  the  western  being  elevated :  the  eastern 
lower  and  thickly  wooded,  known  as  the  hot 
Montafia.     Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state, 


and  the  rich  deposits  of  silver  which  are  found  in 
the  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  utterly  n^lected.  A 
railroad  connects  the  southern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince with  Lima  on  the  coast,  and  several  exten- 
sions of  tins  line  have  been  projected,  which  will 
open  communication  with  the  eastern  and  north- 
em  departments.  The  population  was  officially 
estimated,  in  1896,  at  394,393.  CapiUl,  Cerro 
de  Pasco   (q.v.). 

JUNIN,  or  CHINCHAYCOCHA.  A  lake  in 
the  Department  of  Junin,  Peru,  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  13,000  feet.  It  is  about  37  miles  long 
and  7  miles  wide,  and  is  drained  by  the  Mantaro 
River.  There  are  several  to«Tis  on  its  shores, 
and  small  steamboats  ply  on  it. 

JTINTPEIt  (older  forms  gynypre,  jeneper, 
from  OF.  geneivre,  genoivre,  It.  ginepro,  giuni- 
pero,  from  Lat.  juniperus,  junipirus,  probably  for 
junonipirus,  Juno's  pear,  from  Juno,  Juno  -f- 
pirus,  pear;  also  explained  as  being  from  juvenis, 
young,  and  pirus,  pear;  hardly  connected  with 
parere,  to  produce)  .Juniper  ms.  A  genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Coniferae,  hav- 
ing unisexual  flowers,  the  male  and  female 
generally  on  separate  plants,  and  the  fruit  a  kind 
of  fleshy  berry  containing  one  to  three  small 
nuts.  The  species  are  all  evergreen,  and  have 
small,  narrow,  rigid,  and  scale-like  leaves  oppo- 
site in  whorls  of  three  or  four,  or  imbricated  in 
four  rows,  both  forms  sometimes  occurring  to- 
gether. They  are  natives  chiefly  of  northern  tem- 
perate and  cold  regions.  The  common  juniper 
(Juniperus  communis) ,  common  to  northern  high 
latitudes,  rarely  exceeds  a  height  of  30  feet,  and 
in  general   is  only  a   shrub   from  2   to   6   feet 


high.  The  abundant,  round,  bluish-black  currant- 
like  fruit  takes  two  years  to  ripen.  On  the  shell 
of  the  nuts  are  three  glands,  which  abound,  es- 
pecially before  ripening,  in  an  essential  oil — oil 
of  juniper — present  also  particularly  in  the 
young  wood.  The  wood  is  yellowish-red,  brownish 
in  the  heart,  hard,  and  fragrant.  WTien  of  suffi- 
cient size  it  is  much  valued  for  turning  and 
veneering.  The  dry  twigs,  roots,  and  berries  are 
used  for  fumigation.'  The  berries,  which  have 
a  strong  and  peculiar  flavor,  are  much  used  for 
flavoring  gin.  which  derives  its  name  from  them. 
They  also  enter  into  several  medical  preparations, 
being   stimulant,    sudorific,   and    diuretic.      Tlie 
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bark  of  juniper  may  be  made  into  ropes,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the 
roots  are  woven  into  coarse  baskets.  Oil  of 
juniper,  on  which  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
plant  depends,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.839. 
It  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  unripe  fruit  or 
the  twigs  with  water.  Six  drops  are  a  dose. 
Spanish  juniper  (Juniperus  Oxycedrus)  grows  in 
arid  situations  in  the  countries  around  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  From  its  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  and  its  wood  is  procured  an 
essential  oil  of  disagreeable  odor,  called  huile  de 
cade,  which  is  used  in  veterinary  practice,  par- 
ticularly as  a  cure  for  scab  in  sheep.  Virginian 
juniper  (Juniperus  Virginiana) ,  the  red  cedar  of 
Nortli  America,  is  an  evergreen  tree,  often  50  to 
100  feet  high,  of  conical  form,  with  horizontal 
branches  and  very  small  leaves.  Its  range  is 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
sandy  or  rocky  places.  It  is  often  planted  in 
pleasure  garde'ns  in  Europe.  The  berries  are 
small  and  bright  blue.  The  heart-wood  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful red  color,  and  is  valued  by  turners,  coopers, 
etc.,  and  is  extensively  used  for  making  lead 
pencils.  The  wood  is  very  resistant  to  decay,  and 
on  this  account  is  in  demand  for  fence-posts. 
There  are  often  found  on  the  branches  fungous 
excrescences  called  cedar-apples,  which  are  one 
stage  in  the  life  history  of  the  fungus  causing 
apple-rust.  (See  Apple,  paragraph  Diseases.) 
The  Bermuda  cedar  (Juniperus  BermudianM) ,  a 
native  of  the  Bermudas,  is  a  small  tree,  with  very 
fragrant,  reddish-brown  wood,  which  is  used  for 
furniture,  pencil-making,  etc.,  and  also  for  lin- 
ing cabinets,  its  flavor  preventing  the  attacks  of 
moths  and  other  insects.  The  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains produce  several  species  of  juniper,  trees  of 
considerable  size,  beautiful  appearance,  and  valu- 
able wood.  The  Swedish  juniper  of  our  shrub- 
beries is  merely  a  variety  of  the  common  juniper. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  species  of  Juniperus 
of  similar  habit  and  use  throughout  the  world; 
also  many  dwarf  species  that  are  procumbent  or 
trailing.  Among  the  larger  tree  forms  are  Juni- 
perus Chinensis,  Juniperus  excelsa,  and  Juniperus 
recurva  of  Asia,  Juniperus  procera  of  Abyssinia, 
and  Juniperus  Califomica,  Juniperus  occidentalis, 
and  Juniperus  Mexicana  of  the  Western  United 
States  and  Mexico.  There  are  also  numerous 
horticultural  varieties  in  cultivation. 

JUNIPERO,  Hoo-ne'pa-ro,  Miguel  Josfi 
Serra  (1713-84).  A  Franciscan  missionary  to 
the  Indians  of  California.  He  was  born  on  the 
island  of  Majorca  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
when  he  became  a  priest  (1730),  he  exchanged 
his  baptismal  name,  Miguel  Jos6  Serra,  for  the 
clerical  one,  Junfpero.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six 
he  sailed  as  a  missionary  to  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  America,  and  from  1750  until  1769  he 
ministered  to  nomadic  tribes  of  aborigines  in 
Mexico.  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Lower  California,  Father  Junfpero  was  ordered 
to  take  up  their  relinquished  work,  and  while 
he  was  president  of  the  California  missions  there 
were  founded  the  missions  of  San  Diego  (1769), 
San  Carlos  (1770),  San  Antonio  (1771),  San 
Gabriel  (1771),  San  Luis  Obispo  (1772),  San 
Francisco  (1776),  San  Juan  Capistrano  (1776), 
Santa  Clara  (1777),  and  San  Buenaventura 
(1782) .  He  made  many  long  and  toilsome  wilder- 
ness jovirneys  to  other  stations,  hut  his  particular 
charge  was  the  San  Carlos  Mission  at  Mon- 
terey, and  he  had  under  him  sixteen  missionaries 


of  the  Order  of  Saint  Francis,  who  by  1780  had 
converted  mote  than  three  thousand  Indians,  in- 
structed them  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  give  up  their  wanderings  to  form 
agricultural  colonies  around  tlie  different  mis- 
sions. These  in  turn  required  military  stations 
or  presidios  for  their  protection,  and  thus  the 
settlement  of  California  was  begun.  Father  Junf- 
pero was  buried  in  his  own  cliurch  at  Monterey, 
now  in  ruins,  and  Father  Palon,  his  assistant 
and  successor,  one  of  the  three  enthusiasts  who 
came  out  with  him  to  America,  left  behind  an 
interesting  memoir,   called   Vida  da  Junipero. 

JUNIUS,  yoo'ne-us,  Fbanciscus,  the  younger 
(1589-1677).  A  German  philologist  and  an- 
tiquary. He  was  bom  at  Heidelberg,  the  son  of 
Franciscus  Junius,  the  theologian.  The  family 
having  removed  to  Leyden  in  1592,  he  studied 
there  under  his  brother-in-law,  the  celebrated 
philologist  Gerhard  Vossius.  In  1620  he  visited 
France,  and  in  1621  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  held  that  office  for  thirty  years,  during  which 
time  he  studied  the  Teutonic  languages.  His 
greatest  work  was  his  Glossarium  Gothicunv 
(1604-65),  in  five  languages,  the  English  portion 
of  which  has  been  issued  separately  as  Etymolo- 
f/icum  Anglicanum.  He  also  wrote  De  Fictura 
Veterum  (1637),  with  an  English  translation  by 
himself,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  Gothic 
Gospels  of  Ulfilas  (1665),  with  a  commentary. 
He  left  his  valuable  manuscripts  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford. 

JU''NIUS,,  Letters  of.  A  famous  series  of 
seventy  letters  signed  'Junius,'  which  appeared 
in  a  London  newspaper,  the  Fuhlic  Advertiser, 
between  January  21,  1769,  and  January  21,  1772. 
The  signature  'Junius'  had  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  November  21,  1768,  when  Grafton 
and  Camden  were  assailed  for  their  behavior 
toward  Wilkes.  Revised  by  the  author,  the 
Letters  were  reprinted  March  3,  1772,  by  Henry 
S.  Woodfall,  editor  and  printer  of  the  Adver- 
tiser. In  1812  appeared  a  new  edition,  contain- 
ing 113  additional  letters  variously  signed,  which 
were  attributed  to  the  author  of  Junius.  The 
first  letter  in  the  first  collected  edition,  which 
treats  of  the  "State  of  the  Nation,"  strikes  the 
key-note  of  the  subsequent  correspondence.  In 
it  the  author  singles  out  several  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Ministry,  and  boldly  denounces  their 
inefficiency.  No  sooner  did  the  first  letter  ap- 
pear than  the  Court  party  took  the  alarm.  An 
invisible  and  dreaded  censor  was  evidently  mov- 
ing among  them — one  who  seemed  cognizant  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses,  who  not  only 
knew  intimately  the  public  career  of  Iklinisters, 
but  was  fully  informed  regarding  the  follies  and 
the  crimes  of  their  private  character.  Sir  W. 
Draper,  who  entered  into  controversy  with  this 
unknown  adversary,  was  in  the  end  overmastered. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Mansfield,  and,  chief 
of  all,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  writhed  beneath  his 
lash.  The  greatest  sensation  was  created  by  the 
"Address  to  the  King"  (December  19,  1769),  in 
which  King  George  was  reminded  of  the  fate  of 
Charles  I.  Woodfall,  as  printer  and  publisher, 
was  prosecuted,  bvit  acquitted  on  a  technicality. 
The  style  of  these  letters,  though  somewhat  stiff 
and  formal,  is  remarkable  for  closeness  of  argu- 
ment, felicity  of  illustration  and  illusion,  and 
brilliant  epigram.  Whoever  Junius  was.  he  had 
made  too  many  enemies  to  be  safe  in  acknowledg- 
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ing  himself.  The  letters  were  ascribed  in  turn  to 
Hurke,  Lord  Sholburne,  Colonel  Barrt?,  Lord 
CJeorge  Sackville,  Wilkes,  Home  Tooke,  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton,  and  several  others;  hut  the  general  opinion 
now  is  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  (q.v.)  was  the 
author.  The  handwriting  of  Junius  seems  to  be 
the  handwriting  of  Francis  slightly  disguised, 
though  exjjcrts  are  not  in  full  agreement  on  this 
point.  Junius,  as  is  evident  from  his  letters, 
knew  the  forms  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  business  of 
the  War  Office,  attended  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1770.  and  took  notes  of  speeches,  especially  of 
those  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham;  denounced  the 
promotion  of  Anthony  Chamier  in  the  War 
Office  as  unjust  to  Mr.  Francis,  and  was  bound 
l»v  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord  Holland.  All 
these  circumstances  in  the  position  of  Junius 
correspond  with  the  history  of  Francis.  This  and 
similar  evidence,  however,  is  wholly  circumstan- 
lial.  That  Francis  wrote  the  Letters  of  Jiniius 
has  never  been  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Consult  the  Letters,  edited  by  \Vade.  Bohn's 
Library  (Ix)ndon,  1854)  ;  Chabot  and  Twisleton, 
The  Handicriting  of  Junius  (ib.,  1870)  ;  Francis, 
Junius  Revealed  (ib.,  1894). 

JUNK  (^lalay  ajong,  jong,  Chin,  chw'an, 
chu'en,  tsic'an.  Cantonese  jonk,  ship).  A  Chi- 
nese vessel,  often  of  several  hundred  tons.  The 
old  type  junks  have  but  one  large  mast  with  or 
without  one  or  more  smaller  ones.  Many  mod- 
em junks  (and  perhaps  some  old  ones  were  also 
so  fitted)  have  two  masts  of  about  equal  size. 
The  hull  appears  ungainly,  the  stem  being  high 
and  the  bow  low,  and  the  lines  rather  full  above 
water ;  but  the  under-water  body  is  often  found  to 
lie  very  finely  modeled,  nnd  the  woodwork  of  the 
hull  strongly  and  beautifully  put  together.  The 
sails  are  made  of  coarse  cloth  or  matting  and 
bent  to  a  yard,  which  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the 
mast;  their  height  would  render  it  difficult  to 
make  them  set  flat  with  ropes  only,  so  that  they 
are  stiflFened  by  small  bamboo  poles  placed  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  direction.  Most  large  junkg 
are  good  sea  boats,  riding  out  severe  typhoons  in 
safety. 

JUNKER,  yoonTcer,  Wilhelii  (1842-02).  A 
Russian  explorer  in  Africa.  He  was  bom  at 
^loscow,  of  German  parents,  and  studied  first 
at  Saint  Petersburg,  then  at  Gottingen,  Berlin, 
and  Prague.  In  lSfi9  he  visited  Iceland,  and  first 
went  to  Africa  in  1873.  Having  made  short  ex- 
cursions to  Tunis  (1874)  and  Lower  Egypt 
(1875).  he  went,  in  1876.  from  Suakin  to  Khar- 
tum, sailed  up  the  Blue  Nile,  and  made  exten- 
sive trips  in  a  western  direction,  returning  to 
Europe  in  1878.  Toward  the  end  of  1879  he  set 
out  on  a  new  expedition  into  the  territories  of 
the  Niam  Niam  and  Mangbattu  to  explore  the 
basins  of  the  ^Yelle  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
When  he  was  about  to  return  in  December,  1883, 
after  having  obtained  satisfactory  results,  his 
way  down  the  Nile  was  cut  off  by  the  uprising  of 
Ihe  ifahdi,  and  he  was  obliired  to  seek  refuge 
with  Emin  Pasha  at  Lado.  He  did  not  succeed 
until  1886  in  reaching  Zanzibar,  whence  by  way 
of  Cairo  he  returned  to  Germany  and  there  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  travels  in  Petermann's 
Mitteihmqen  (1888-89).  and  afterwards  collect- 
ive! v  under  the  title  Reisen  in  Afrika,  1875-86 
(Vienna,  1880-91). 


JUNKER  PARTY.  Sec  Political  Parties, 
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JUN'KIN,  Geobge  (1790-1868).  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  educator.  He  was  born  near 
Carlisle,  Pa.;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in 
1813,  and  was  pastor  in  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  in  central  Pennsylvania,  and  after  1822 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1832  he  left  the 
Germantown  Manual  Labor  Academy,  of  which 
he  had  been  head,  founded  Lafayette  Collie,  and 
served  as  first  president  of  that  institution  from 
1832  to  1841.  After  three  years  as  president  of 
Miami,  he  returned  to  Lafayette,  and  in  1848 
became  president  of  Washington  College  (now 
Washington  and  Lee).  Although  an  able  de- 
fender of  slavery,  Junkin  was  strongly  Union  in 
his  sentiments,  and  resigned  in  18G1.  He  was 
a  leatler  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterians.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  able  administrations  of  Lafay- 
ette College  (q.v.),  where  he  spent  much  of  his 
own  fortune  and  his  wife's  to  pay  current  ex- 
penses. One  of  his  daughters  married  Gen. 
'Stonewall'  Jackson.  Consult  the  biography  by 
D.  X.  Junkin    (Philadelphia,  1871). 

JUNK'SEYLON'.  An  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.    See  Salaxg. 

JU-TfO  AXD  HE'RA.  The  Roman  and  Greek 
names  of  the  queen  of  heaven  and  wife  of  the 
supreme  divinity.  Though  alike  in  many  re- 
spects, the  two  conceptions  can  best  be  treated 
separately. 

Keba  is,  in  all  particulars,  a  thoroughly  Hel- 
lenic conception,  and  the  theory  of  Semitic  origin 
may  be  dismissed  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases; 
there  is,  however,  no  general  agreement  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  name  or  the  original  nature 
of  the  goddess.  While  some  authorities  see  in  her 
an  earth-goddess,  or  even  the  special  earth-god- 
dess of  Argos,  and  in  her  union  with  Zeus  a  pic- 
ture of  the  union  of  earth  and  heaven,  others, 
especially  Roscher,  regard  her  as  a  moon-goddess, 
and  thus  especially  a  goddess  of  women,  and 
from  this  relation  developing  into  the  wife  of 
Zeus  and  guardian  of  married  life.  This  latter 
school  derives  the  name  from  a  root  sarv  or  harv, 
to  protect,  cf.  Latin  servare,  so  that  the  original 
form  would  be  'Epfa.  Whatever  the  original 
nature  of  Hera  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  position  she  occupies  in  the  Greek  religion. 
She  is  the  consort  of  Zeus,  and  their  union,  the 
'Sacred  Marriage'  (iepdj  ydfws),  is  the  proto- 
type of  human  wedlock.  This  marriage  is  the 
centre  of  Hera's  worship  in  all  places.  As  the 
"guardian  of  marriage  ghe  also  assumes  guardian- 
ship over  other  phases  of  female  life,  and  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  often  as  a  goddess  of  child- 
birth, e.g.  at  the  births  of  Hercules  and  Eurj's- 
theus,  though  this  function  was  usually  at- 
tributed to  Eileithyia.  Tlie  cow  was  one  of  her 
sacred  animals,  and  in  later  times  the  peacock 
was  regarded  as  her  favorite  bird.  The  cult  of 
Hera  was  universal  throughout  the  Greek  world, 
but  was  especially  prominent  at  a  few  places. 
Argos  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous 
centres  of  her  worship.  The  sanctuary  was 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  city  on  a  spur  of  the 
ridge  bounding  the  Argive  plain,  and  nearer 
^Mycenae  than  Argos.  The  old  temple  was  burnt 
in  B.C.  423.  and  a  building  at  once  erected,  which 
contained  a  gold  and  ivory  statue  by  Polycleitus. 
The  priestess^es  of  the  temple  were  matrons,  and 
were  held  in  high  honor,  as  it  was  by  the  years 
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of  the  priestess  that  the  Argives  dated  events. 
The  sanctuary  was  excavated  by  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  in  1892 
and  the  following  years.  (See  Waldstein,  The 
Argive  Herceum,  New  York,  1902.)  The  rites  of 
Hera  at  this  place  included  an  important  festival 
which  seems  to  have  represented  the  mystic  mar- 
riage, as  did  her  festivals  at  other  temples.  Next 
to  that  of  Argos  was  the  famous  temple  on  the 
island  of  Sanios,  of  which  one  colunui  is  still 
standing.  Here  was  a  tradition  of  the  birth  of 
the  goddess,  under  a  sacred  willow,  and  another 
annual  marriage  festival.  The  best  defined  cult 
of  Hera  as  a  marriage-goddess  was  at  Plataea 
and  on  the  neighboring  summit  of  Mount  Cithse- 
ron,  where  a  great  festival  was  celebrated  in 
honor  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  as  it  was  said  that 
Zeus  had  carried  the  maiden  Hera  from  Euboea 
to  a  cave  on  this  mountain.  In  literature  Hera 
appears  not  only  as  the  matron  and  noble  queen 
of  the  gods,  but  also  as  the  jealous,  proud,  and 
somewhat  shrewish  wife,  bitterly  angered  at  her 
husband's  numeroiis  infidelities,  and  frequently 
persecuting  the  children  of  her  rivals.  These 
stories  of  Olympian  quarrels  do  not  seem  to  have 
influenced  the  cult.  The  most  famous  statue  of 
Hera  was  that  by  Polycleitus  at  Argos,  but  no 
certain  copies  are  known,  and  this  is  also  true  of 
the  representations  by  other  great  artists.  In- 
deed, statues  or  busts  of  Hera  are  comparatively 
rare  in  bur  museums.  The  goddess  is  represented 
standing,  fully  draped,  with  the  sceptre,  and  in 
many  cases  with  a  veil.  Of  busts,  the  oldest  is 
the  rude  limestone  head  from  Olympia.  The  most 
celebrated  are  probably  the  Hera  Farnese  in 
Naples,  once  believed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  work  of 
Polycleitus,  though  now  recognized  as  belonging 
to  an  earlier  period  and  difi"ercnt  school,  and  the 
beautiful  Hera  Ludovisi,  in  Rome,  a  work  prob- 
ably of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  though  the  date 
is  still  much  discussed.  In  reliefs,  paintings, 
and  especially  on  vases,  the  type  of  Hera  natu- 
rally varies  nuich,  but  in  general  preserves  the 
character  of  the  matron  and  queen. 

Juno  (for  lovino)  was  throughout  Italy  the 
consort  of  Jupiter,  and  the  queen  of  heaven.  The 
whole  worship  of  Juno  shows  the  closest  paral- 
lelism to  that  of  her  husband.  To  her  the 
kalends  (first)  of  each  month  were  sacred,  and 
in  the  earlier  belief  she  also  controlled  the 
thunderbolt.  This  aspect  of  her  cult  is  shown 
in  her  name,  liegina,  but  it  gradually  passed  into 
the  background,  and  Jvmo  became  the  goddess  of 
women,  especially  of  wives  and  mothers;  her 
preat  festival  as  Litcina^  who  helped  in  child- 
birth, was  the  Matronalia  on  the  first  of  March, 
and  other  prominent  celebrations  in  her  honor 
were  in  the  hands  of  women.  On  the  Capitol 
she  was  not  only  honored  in  the  shrine  of  Jupiter, 
but  also  had  her  OAvn  temple  as  Moneta,  where 
later  the  Roman  mint  was  situated.  In  later 
times  Greek  influence  much  affected  the  Roman 
cult.  Consult  in  addition  to  the  standard  my- 
thologies: Roscher,  Juno  und  Hera  (Leipzig, 
1875)  ;  Overbeck,  Griechische  Kunstmythologie, 
vol.  ii.  (T^ipzig,  1873). 

JUNOT,^  zhu'n6',  Andoche,  Duke  of  Abrant&s 
(1771-1813).  A  marshal  of  France.  He  was 
born  October  23,  1771.  at  Bussy-le-Grand,  in  the 
Department  of  CSte-d'Or,  entered  the  army  as  a 
volunteer  during  the  early  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  distinguished  himself  in  the  first  wars 
of  the  Republic.     Napoleon's  attention  was  first 


drawn  to  him  during  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Junot 
accompanied  his  patron  to  Italy  as  aide-de-camp, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Millesimo  (April  13-14, 
1796)  he  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  that  he 
was  chosen  to  carry  the  captured  colors  back  to 
Paris.  He  was  later  wounded  in  the  head  at 
Lomato,  an  injury  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  completely  recovered.  In  1798  he  fol- 
lowed Napoleon  to  Egypt,  was  there  created  a 
brigadier-general,  and  particularly  distinguished 
himself  at  Nazareth,  where,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  cavalry,  he  put  to  flight  an  army  of 
several  thousand  Turks.  Having  been  wounded 
in  a  duel,  Junot  was  left  in  Egj'pt,  and  on  the 
journey  back  to  France  was  captured  by  the 
English.  He  returned  to  Paris,  however,  in  1800, 
and  was  made  a  general  of  division  and  com- 
mandant of  Paris.  The  latter  post  was  not  filled 
by  Junot  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  After  he  had 
served  at  Arras  for  a  short  time  he  was  sent,  in 
1804,  as  French  Ambassador  to  Portugal.  He 
left  Lisbon  without  permission,  in  1805,  and 
joined  Napoleon  in  Germany,  distinguishing  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  For  a  short  time 
in  1806  Junot  was  again  commandant  of  Paris, 
but  again  showed  himself  prodigal  and  extrava- 
gant, and  finally,  in  1807,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  army  destined  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Portugal.  His  army,  after  undergoing 
dreadful  privations,  reached  Lisbon  December  1st, 
and  Junot  made  himself  master  of  all  the  strong 
places  in  the  Kingdom.  For  his  brilliant  con- 
duct at  this  time  he  was  created  Duke  of 
Abrantfes  and  appointed  Governor  of  Portugal ; 
but  being  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Vimeiro 
(August  21,  1808),  he  concluded  a  convention  at 
Cintra  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French,  returned  to  France,  and  subsequently 
fought  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  Russia.  In  1812 
he  was  stigmatized  by  Napoleon  as  deficient 
in  energy,  and  sent  to  govern  Illyria.  At  this 
time,  however,  it  became  clear  that  his  mind 
was  deranged,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  France 
and  was  taken  to  his  father's  house  at  Montbard, 
near  Dijon,  but  two  hours  after  his  arrival  he 
precipitated  himself  from  a  window  and  frac- 
tured his  thigh-bone.  Amputation  was  per- 
formed, but  Junot  frantically  tore  off  the  band- 
ages, and  died  a  week  later,  July  29,   1813. 

JUNOT,  Laure,  Duchess  of  Abrant&s  (Lau- 
rette  de  Saint-Martin-Permon)  (1784-1838).  A 
French  writer,  the  wife  of  General  Junot,  to 
whom  she  was  married  in  1799.  She  was  a  social 
leader  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  I.,  her  salon 
being  frequented  by  the  most  prominent  person- 
ages in  political  and  social  life  in  Paris.  Her 
bovmdless  extravagance  brought  about  complete 
financial  ruin.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  1813,  she  devoted  herself  to  historical  writing, 
and  published  Memoires,  ou  Souvenirs  historiques 
sur  Napoleon,  la  revolution,  le  directoire,  le  con- 
sulat,  I'empire,  et  la  restauration  (18  vols.,  1831- 
35),  which,  with  all  their  diffuseness,  bear  wit- 
ness to  her  keen  observation  and  sound  judgment. 
Despite  the  popular  sensation  produced  by  these 
and  several  other  reminiscent  works,  she  sank 
into  misfortune  and  died  in  a  charitable  institu- 
tion in  Paris. 

JUN'TA,  Sp.  pron.  Hoon'ta  (Sp.,  association). 
The  name  given  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries  to  a  body  of  persons  combined  for 
any  political  or  civil  object.  The  term  was  for- 
merly applied  more  exclusively  to  assemblies  of 
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representatives  of  the  people  meeting  without 
tiuthority  of  the  sovereign,  but  has  been  extende<l 
to  those  of  the  most  strictly  legal  character. 

JUNTO.  The  name  used  of  a  small  coterie  of 
eiiiinent  Whig  politicians  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Russell,  Stimers,  Montague,  and  Wharton, 
exerted  great  influence  on  British  affairs  during 
the  time  of  William  III. 

JTJPATI  (j53rpA-te')  PALM  (South  Ameri- 
can Indian),  Raphia  vinifcra.  A  palm  which 
grows  on  rich  alluvial,  tide- flooded  lands  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  stem  is  seldom 
more  than  6  or  8  feet  high ;  but  the  leaves,  which 
are  pinnate  with  leaflets  about  4  feet  long,  an? 
often  50  to  60  feet  l<Hig,  rise  vertically  from  the 
summit  of  the  stem,  bend  out  on  every  side  in 
graceful  cur\-es.  forming  a  magnificent  plume, 
and  are  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  leafstalks,  which  are  often  12  or  15 
feet  long  below  the  first  leaflets,  and  4  or  5  inches 
in  dian>eter.  are  perfectly  straight  and  cylindri- 
cal. When  dried,  the  thin,  hard,  glossy  outer 
covering  is  used  for  laths  and  window-blinds. 
The  interior  part  is  soft  enough  to  be  used  in- 
stead of  cork.  One  of  its  forms  is  the  trine  palm 
of  the  west  c-oast  of  Africa.  This  is  a  tree  of 
moderate  height  with  leaves  6  to  8  feet  in  length. 
From  the  trunk  of  this  tree  an  intoxicating  bev- 
erage is  derived.  According  to  report  it  forms 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  vegetation  in 
the  region  in  which  it  grows.  Its  leaves  are 
made  into  hats,  cloth,  and  cordage:  its  leafstalks 
are  used  in  building  houses,  fences,  etc.,  and 
from  the  crown  of  young  leaves  palm  wine  is 
obtained.  From  this  species  and  from  Raphia 
ruffia  or  Raphia  pedunculata  is  obtained  an  im- 
portant very  strong  fibre  called  rafiia,  which  is 
largely  used  in  the  United  States  in  nurseries 
and  greenhouses  for  tying  up  plants.  The  fibre 
has  been  successfully  woven  into  artistic  mat- 
tings for  decorative  uses,  as  well  as  cloth,  which 
is  the  almost  universal  clothing  of  the  natives. 

JUPITER  ( Lat.  Jupiter,  Juppiter,  OLat.  Jou- 
piter,  Gk.  Zcirs  rarfip,  Zeus  pater,  Skt.  Dydus 
pitar,  father  Jove,  from  Lat.  Jovis,  OLat.  Joros, 
Gk.  Zevs,  Zeus.  Zeus,  Skt.  dyaus,  sky;  connected 
with  AS.  Tuv,  Olcel.  Tpr,  OHG.  Zio,  and  with 
Eng.  Tues-day,  and  ultimately  with  Lat.  deus, 
Olr.  dia,  Lith.  detas,  Skt.  dera,  god;  and  Lat. 
pater,  Gk.  xoTiJp,  pater,  Skt.  pitar,  OHG.  fater, 
Ger.  Tater,  Goth,  fadar,  AS.  feeder,  Eng.  father). 
The  chief  god  of  Latin  mythology,  identified  by 
the  Romans  with  the  Greek  Zeus.  The  names  are 
ptymologically  the  same,  and  the  equivalents  are 
found  also  among  the  other  Indo-European  na- 
tions, though  among  none  but  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  did  they  designate  the  chief  divinities. 
The  word  dyaus  means  'sky*  (  Vdi-  or  <f«r-,  shine) , 
r.nd  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  divinity 
thus  named  is  considered  the  god  of  the  light 
and  the  heavens,  whence  come  the  fructifying 
showers,  and  also  the  destructive  storms  and 
deadly  lightning.  The  fact  that  the  etymology  of 
the  name  was  early  and  wholly  lost  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  both  Greeks  and  Romans  aided  in 
the  complete  personification  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter, 
and  it  is  onlv  in  the  later  philosophic  and  specu- 
lative poetry  that  we  find  the  identification  of 
the  supreme  god  with  the  cether  or  pure  upper 
air,  and  even  then  the  context  is  apt  to  point  to 
pantheism. 

Greek.  As  usual,  the  Romans  borrowed  much 
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from  the  Greeka  in  their  later  conception  of 
Jupiter,  and  it  will  be  best  to  treat  first  of 
Z£t'8  as  he  appears  in  Greek  mythology.  From 
the  beginning  of  our  records  Zeus  appears  as  the 
supreme  god,  established  as  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, whom  all  the  other  gods  obey,  for  he  is 
stronger  than  they  all.  He  wields  the  thunder- 
bolt, which  in  even  the  earliest  art  is  his  almost 
inseparable  attribute.  As  to  the  origin  of  this 
supremacy  nothing  is  known.  It  may  come  from 
the  natural  idea  of  the  god  of  the  sky  and  light, 
or  it  may  be  due  to  the  awe  before  the  power  of 
the  thunderbolt,  which  would  secure  to  its 
wielder  irresistible  might.  With  Zeus  were  also 
associated  the  eagle,  the  oak  (at  Dodona),  and 
the  wolf  (on  Mount  Lycaeus).  To  Zeus  in  Homer 
also  belongs  the  ^gis  (q.v.),  brandishing  which 
he  causes  confusion  and  terror  to  fall  upon  his 
enemies.  Closely  connecte<i  with  the  idea  of  Zeus 
as  god  of  the  lightning  and  thunder  is  his  func- 
tion as  a  rain-god.  As  the  supreme  god  Zeus  was 
the  protector  of  suppliants  and  the  punisher  of 
perjurers.  Though  Zeus  nowhere  actively  takes 
part  in  battle,  except  against  such  enemies  of  the 
gods  as  the  Titans,  Typhon,  or  the  Giants,  he 
was  honored  by  the  erection  after  a  victory  of  a 
trophy  which  was  dedicated  to  him.  He  was 
also  a  prophetic  god,  perhaps  from  the  use  of 
lightning  in  auguries,  revealing  the  future  in 
many  ways,  as  by  birds  and  dreams,  or  at  his 
oracles.  Naturally  in  the  developed  Hellenic 
civilization  other  functions  are  especially  as- 
signed to  Zeus,  and  he  often  appears  as  the  guar- 
dian of  leagues,  or  of  public  assemblies.  Zeus 
was  of  course  worshiped  throughout  Greece,  and 
with  a  wide  variety  of  local  observances,  but 
there  are  a  few  points  where  his  cult  received 
especial  prominence  and  obtained  far  more  than 
a  local  importance.  Dodona  (q.v.)  was  the  seat 
of  a  very  early  worship,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Pelasgian,  where  Zeus  was  associated  with  Didne 
instead  of  Hera,  and  gave  oracular  responses  to 
those  who  asked  advice,  either  by  the  rustling 
leaves  of  the  oaks,  or  by  casting  lots,  or  by  other 
more  complicated  methods.  The  great  centre  of 
Zeus-worship  in  Greece  was,  of  course,  Olympia 
(q.v.),  where  from  verj'  early  times  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  cult  of  JEIera  and  possibly  of  Zeus 
also,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  the  latter 
was  introduced  from  Thessaly,  where  the  home  of 
Zeus  was  placed  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Olympus.  Here  also  was  an  oracle,  .which,  how- 
ever, never  attained  special  eminence.  The  im- 
portant feature  of  this  cult  was  the  celebration, 
every  four  years,  of  the  great  Olympian  games. 
( See  Olympia.  )  Primitive  rites  and  even  human 
sacrifices  appear  in  connection  with  the  worship 
of  Zeus  on  Motmt  Lycseus  in  Arcadia,  where 
there  was  no  temple  or  image,  but  only  two 
eagles  on  pillars  facing  the  east  in  an  inclosure 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  it  was  for- 
bidden to  enter.  Here  a  boy  was  sacrificed  by  a 
priest,  who,  after  tasting  of  the  victim,  fled  and 
was  believed  to  be  transformed  for  nine  years 
into  a  wolf.  The  rite  seems  to  have  been  per- 
formed even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
Similar  rites  existed  on  Mount  Ithome  in  Mes- 
senia.  and  at  Halys  in  Phthiotis  and  Orchomenus 
in  Bceotia  in  connection  with  the  cult  of  Zeus 
I^phystius.  There  are  even  traces  of  such  sav- 
age customs  in  the  Zeus  cults  of  Athens,  where 
the  god  seems  to  have  been  worshiped  both  as  a 
beneficent  and  as  a  cruel  deity.  His  great  temple, 
begun  bv  Pisistratus  in  honor  of  the  Olympian 
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Zeus,  was  to  the  southeast  of  the  Acropolis,  near 
the  llissus.  Passing  from  Greece  proper,  we  find 
in  Crete  a  very  extensive  worship  of  Zeus  which 
shows  many  traits  pointing  to  early  connection 
with  Asia  Minor,  especially  Caria,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Rhea-Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the 
gods.  Here  the  god  was  born  of  Rhea,  and  here 
concealed  from  his  jealous  father  Cronus  in  a 
cave  (either  the  Diciean  or  Idean)  where  he  was 
suckled  by  the  goat  Amalthea,  while  the  armed 
Curetes  (the  regular  attendants  of  Rhea)  danced 
and  clashed  their  shields  to  drown  his  infant  cries. 
Here,  too,  not  far  from  Cnosus,  was  shown  the 
grave  of  Zeus.  Much  here  recalls  the  worship  of 
Dionysus,  and  obviously  contains  a  chthonic  ele- 
ment. In  general,  the  god  was  honored  on  lofty 
mountains,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  his  nature 
as  a  god  of  the  sky,  and  also  of  lightning,  for  it 
is  around  the  mountain-tops  that  the  storm- 
clouds  gather.  The  stories  of  the  birth  of  Zeus, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  appear  even 
in  Hesiod,  who  also  tells  of  the  overthrow  of 
Cronus,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  dynasty 
by  Zeus,  who,  after  hard  struggles  with  the  Titans 
and  Giants,  secures  his  supremacy.  In  general, 
the  myths  about  Zeus  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
his  numerous  love  affairs,  either  with  goddesses 
or  with  mortals.  In  some  of  these  we  doubtless 
have  reminiscences  of  the  association  in  worship 
of  different  goddesses  with  the  supreme  god,  be- 
fore the  unification  of  religious  views  had  estab- 
lished Hera  as  his  legitimate  consort.  A  large 
number,  however,  are  due  to  the  desire  to  trace 
ihe  descent  of  the  heroes  and  noble  families  to  the 
great  god.  Aioyev^s,  Zeus-descended,  is  a  com- 
mon Homeric  epithet  of  the  Achaean  princes. 
In  art  Zeus  was  usually  represented  as  bearded 
and  of  majestic  presence.  Tlie  artistic  type  was 
largely  determined  by  the  great  gold  and  ivory 
statue  of  Phidias  in  the  temple  at  Olympia,  of 
which  we  can  form  but  a  slight  notion  from  the 
late  coins  of  Elis,  and  the  description  of  Pausa- 
nias.  A  fine  example  of  the  later  type  is  the  well- 
known  Zeus  Otricoli  in  the  Vatican.  Consult: 
Overbeck,  GriecMsche  Kuntsmythologie  und 
Atlas  (I^ipzig,  1871  sqq.)  ;  Preller-Robert, 
GriecMsche  Mythologie  (Berlin,  1887)  ;  and  other 
works  cited  under  Gbeek  Religion. 

Roman.  Jupiter,  under  various  forms  of  the 
name,  was  worshiped  throughout  all  Italy,  and 
his  position  as  god  of  the  heavens  is  made  even 
plainer  by  the  epithet  Lucetius,  'bringer  of  light,' 
in  the  hymn  of  the  Salii.  This  aspect  of  the  god 
is  obvious  in  the  earlier  forms  of  his  worship 
at  Rome.  The  Ides,  or  day  of  the  full  moon, 
were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  in  his  honor  was  cele- 
brated the  festival  connected  with  the  vintage, 
apparently  because  the  wine  was  especially  de- 
pendent on  the  god  of  heaven  for  its  increase. 
The  chief  sanctuary  in  Rome  was  on  the  summit 
of  the  Capitol,  Avhere  the  god  Avas  worshiped  with 
Juno  and  Minerva,  as  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
and  near  by  was  an  earlier  chapel,  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
which  contained  only  a  piece  of  flint  as  a  sacred 
symbol,  probably  of  the  thunderbolt,  whence  the 
god  was  also  called  Jupiter  Lapis.  The  same  de- 
velopment of  the  all-seeing  and  all-powerful  god 
of  the  heavens  to  be  the  protector  and  guardian 
of  human  rights  and  suppliants  which  occurred  in 
Greece  can  also  be  traced  to  Rome,  where  Jupiter 
was  also  the  guardian  of  oaths,  and  the  protector 
of  international  relations,  wherefore  the  Fetiales 


are  especially  connected  with  his  cult.  Here  also 
we  find  Jupiter  a  god  of  battles,  whose  thunder- 
bolts might  be  drawn  down  upon  the  enemy,  and 
to  whom  the  general  who  had  slain  the  hostile 
leader  dedicated  the  spoliut  opirna.  Jupiter  also 
revealed  the  future  by  signs,  and  on  one  of  the 
summits  of  his  sacred  hill,  the  Capitol,  the  au- 
gurs had  their  station.  That  Jupiter  was  widely 
worshiped  in  the  country  as  giver  of  fair  weather 
and  sender  of  tlie  rain  and  storm  is  natural,  but 
in  the  Roman  State  his  chief  importance  lies  in 
the  political  cult  at  the  Capitol,  which  came 
to  be  the  religious  centre  of  Roman  rule.  Closely 
connected  with  this  was  the  worship  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris  on  the  Alban  Mountain,  where  was  a 
very  ancient  sanctuary,  apparently  once  the  re- 
ligious centre  of  the  Latin  League.  Consult:  the 
article  "Jupiter"  in  Roscher,  Lexicon  der  griech- 
ischen  und  romischen  Mythologie  (Leipzig,  1890- 
97)  ;  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Romer, 
in  Miiller,  Handbuch  der  Klassischen  Altertitms- 
icissenschaft,  iv.  (Munich,  1902)  ;  Preller- Jordan, 
Romische  Mythologie    (Berlin,   1881). 

JUPITER.  The  largest  planet  in  our  solar 
system,  having  a  mass  nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  the  combined  masses  of  all  the  other 
planets.  Its  orbit  is  about  five  and  two-tenths 
times  as  far  from  the  sun  as  that  of  the  earth, 
or  at  a  mean  distance  of  483.3  millions  of  miles, 
and  its  eccentricity  is  considerable,  the  planet's 
greatest  and  least  distances  from  the  solar  centre 
varying  between  462  and  504  millions  of  miles. 
The  planet's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  when 
in  opposition  is  about  390  million  miles,  and 
it  moves  aroimd  the  sun  in  eleven  of  our  years 
and  314.84  days,  so  that  the  interval  between 
its  returns  to  opposition  has  a  mean  value  of 
399  days,  and  its  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic 
about  1°  18'  41".  The  mean  diameter  is  about 
86,500  miles,  with  a  polar  compression  of  about 
one -seventeenth,  thus  exceeding  the  earth  in  vol- 
ume a  little  over  1279  times.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  planet  is  the  belt 
or  stratified  changeable  band  crossing  the  disk 
in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  plane  of  the 
orbit.  The  belt  varies  greatly,  being  at  times 
narrow,  while  sometimes  almost  the  whole  disk 
is  covered.  Months  will  sometimes  pass  with- 
out any  remarkable  change  in  the  telescopic 
appearance  of  Jupiter's  surface,  and  then  sud- 
denly considerable  alterations  will  take  place 
in  a  few  hours.  In  addition  to  these  changeable 
bands,  more  permanent  spots  sometimes  appear. 
The  'Great  Red  Spot,'  first  seen  in  1878,  is  the 
most  important  of  these.  It  is  still  visible.  But 
the  rotation  period  of  the  planet  cannot  be  fixed 
very  accurately  from  observations  of  the  spots, 
because  none  of  them  retains  its  position  with 
sufficient  permanence.  The  rotation  is  known, 
however,  to  take  place  in  nbout  9  hours  55  min- 
utes. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  atmosphere 
currents  on  Jupiter  materially  affect  his  appear- 
ance in  our  telescopes. 

The  inclination  of  Jupiter's  equator  to  the 
plane  of  his  orbit  is  3°  5',  which  would  fix  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  within  narrow  limits, 
were  the  planet  existing  under  circumstances 
resembling  those  of  the  earth;  but  as  the  tem- 
perature of  Jupiter  is  above  redness  (how  far 
above  is  not  known),  the  sun's  rays,  at  his  im- 
mense distance,  can  hardly  be  taken  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  surface  heat. 

Jupiter  has  five  satellites  or  moons,  as  follows: 
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No. 


lo 

Europa. .  . . 
Ganymede 
Callisto. .  . . 


Discoverer 


Barnard  1892 

GaUleo  1610 


Date  of 
discovery 


Distance 

in  radii 

of  planet 


2.55 

5.93 

9.44 

15.06 

26.49 


Period 

dy». 
0 
1 
3 

7 
16 

hrs.    min. 
11       57 
18       28 
13       14 
3       43 
16       32 

Mass, 

that  of  Jupiter 
beinc  1 


0.00001688 
0.00002323 
0.00008844 
0.00004248 


Diameter 
in  miles  . 


100(?) 

2,500 

2.100 

3.550 

2.960 


On  account  of  the  slight  inclination  of  Jupiter's 
equator  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  fact  that  the 
planes  of  the  satellites'  orbits  vary  but  little 
Ironj  the  plane  of  the  equator,  all  of  them  except 
the  most  distant  one  (which  sometimes  escapes) 
suffer  an  eclipse  at  every  revolution.  These 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  are  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  velocity  of 
light,  which  was  first  estimated  by  means  of 
observations  of  these  eclipses  by  the  Danish 
astronomer  Roemer  (q.v. )  in  1675.  Another 
most  interesting  phenomenon  of  the  satellites  is 
that  of  their  'shadow  transits.'  When  a  satellite 
passes  between  Jupiter  and  the  sun,  a  shadow 
falls  upon  the  planet.  This  shadow  is  analogous 
to  that  cast  on  the  earth  by  our  moon  in  total 
solar  eclipses.  (SeeEcLirsES.)  To  an  observer  at  the 
telescoi)e  these  satellite  shadows  appear  as  tiny 
dark  dots  moving  across  Jupiter's  disk.  The 
satellites  themselves  can  also  be  observed  (though 
with  difficulty)  projected  against  the  disk  of  the 
planet,  and  transiting  across.  The  satellites  are 
also  at  times  hidden  or  occulted  behind  the  disk. 
See  Planets  :  Soi..\8  System. 

JUPITER  CAPITOLI'NUS  (Lat.,  Jupiter 
of  the  Capitol),  Temple  of.  The  national  shrine 
of  ancient  Rome,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maxinms,  built,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
count, by  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  consecrated 
in  B.C.  509.  It  stood  on  Monte  Caprino.  one 
of  the  two  summits  forming  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
on  a  raised  platform  on  the  middle  of  a  sacred 
site,  and  could  be  approached  only  from  one 
side,  the  other  sides  being  formed  by  cliffs. 
The  surface  of  the  hill  was  leveled  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  by  great  walls  rising  from  the  plain 
and  covered  with  in.^criptions  in  honor  of  the  god. 
The  temple  was  a  low  Etruscan  structure  800 
feet  in  circumference,  with  a  triple  row  of  col- 
umns in  front,  and  a  cella  with  three  divisions, 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  Above 
the  pediment  was  a  terracotta  quadriga.  The 
building  was  burned  in  B.C.  83,  and  was  recon- 
structed by  Sulla  and  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  again 
restored  under  Augustus  in  B.C.  9,  under  Ves- 
pasian in  \.n.  74,  and  under  Domitian  in  a.d.  82. 
It  was  plundered  in  455  by  the  Vandals,  robbed 
of  its  statues  and  gilded  bronze  tiles,  and  gradu- 
ally became  a  quarry  for  other  structures.  Frag- 
ments were  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
other  architectural  remains  which  had  rolled  down 
the  hill  were  recovered. 

JUPITER  OF  OTRIC'OLI.  The  finest  and 
most  celebrated  antique  bust  of  Jupiter  extant, 
foimd  at  Otricoli,  and  now  in  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. The  features  are  serene  and  majestic. 
The  hair  falls  symmetrically  on  either  side  of 
the  face,  and  the  full  beard  in  well-defined  locks 
gives  a  massive  effect.  The  bust  is  of  marble,  and 
is  thought  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  style  of 
Phidias.    See  Plate  with  article  JtjpiXEB. 


JUPITER  SCAPIN,  rhy'p^'tar'  skA'pftn' 
(Fr.,  Scamp  Jupiter).  A  name  given  by  Abl>§  de 
Pradt  to  Xajwleon,  in  allusion  to  the  combina- 
tion of  great  qualities  in  his  character  with  the 
frequent  use  of  intrigue  and  trickery,  typified 
by  Scapin  in  Moli&re's  Fourheries  de  Hcapin. 

JUPITER  SERA^PIS,  Temple  of  ( so  called) . 
Tliis  building,  situated  at  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples, 
is  really  not  a  temple  at  all,  but  the  public  mar- 
ket of  Pozzuoli,  a  quadrangular  structure  built 
around  a  court.  Its  ruins  afford  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  and 
are  taking  place  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
land  and  water  on  the  earth.  Only  three  of  the 
original  forty-six  pillars  exist.  They  rise  out  of 
the  water,  tlie  pavement  of  the  temple  being  at 
present  submerged;  but  they  bear  evidence  of. 
having  been  at  one  time  submerged  to  half  their, 
height,  which  is  42  feet.  The  base  of  the 
pillars  as  high  as  12  feet  is  quite  smooth;  for 
the  next  nine  feet  they  are  penetrated  by  a  boring 
shell,  which  is  still  active  in  the  neighboring 
rocks.  The  -nater  must  have  covered  this  por- 
tion of  the  pillars,  and  while  the  mollusks  were 
busy,  the  lower  12  feet  must  have  been  protected 
from  their  ravages  by  being  buried  in  mud.  The 
changes  of  level  have  been  so  gradual  that  the 
pillars  have  not  been  moved  from  their  original 
position.  The  alternate  raising  and  lowering  of 
the  ground  level  is  evidently  due  to  volcanic 
action. 

JUPITER  STA'TOR  (Lat.,  Jupiter  the 
Stayer  [of  flight] ) ,  Temple  of.  A  Corinthian 
temple  at  Rome,  built  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus. 
The  best  evidence  places  it  near  the  Sacred  Way, 
by  the  side  of  the  Arch  of  Titus.  Its  side  is  occu- 
pied by  ruins  of  a  tower  of  the  Frangipani. 

JU'RA,  Fr.  pron.  zhy'ri'.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  western  frontier  of  Switzerland. 
Beginning  in  Southeastern  France  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rh6ne  at  Saint-Genix,  it  extends 
northward,  forming  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
till  it  reaches  the  Swiss  frontier  near  Geneva. 
From  that  point  it  follows  the  boundary  line  in 
a  long  curve  toward  the  northea.st,  finally  passing 
wholly  into  Switzerland,  and  terminating  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Rhine  west  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Aar  (Map:  Switzerland.  A  2).  The 
range  thus  defined  is  the  Jura  proper,  but  many 
geographers  continue  the  name  north  of  the 
Rhine  and  south  of  the  Rh6ne,  regarding  these 
rivers  as  simply  making  two  breaks  in  an  others 
wise  continuous  chain.  South  of  the  RhOne  the 
chain  is  known  as  the  Jura  Alps,  and  merges  with 
the  Alps  of  Dauphin^,  and  other  branches  of  the 
Western  Alps.  North  of  the  Rhine  an  irregular 
chain  extends  east  of  the  Schwarzwald  through 
Wiirttemberg  and  Bavaria  as  far  as  the  Main 
River.  This  chain,  called  the  German,  or  Swa- 
bian  and  Franconian.  Ji»ra.  is  similar  to  the  Jura 
proper  in  the  character  of  its  rock  formations, 
but  different  in  its  structure,  being  formed  en- 
tirely by  faulting. 
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The  Jura  Mountains  proper  consist  of  a  series 
of  parallel  folds  in  the  strata,  forming  together 
a  plateau  nearly  200  miles  long  and  20  to  35 
miles  wide.  These  folded  ridges  have  in  many 
places  suffered  transverse  fractures,  which  in  the 
form  of  steep  gorges,  known  as  'eluses,'  add  great- 
ly to  the  picturesque  character  of  the  landscape. 
The  general  height  of  the  range  is  3000  to  5000 
feet.  It  is  highest  near  the  southern  end, 
west  of  Lake  Geneva,  where  the  Crete  de  la  Neige 
has  an  altitude  of  5653  feet.  Other  prominent 
summits  are  the  Reculet,  5643  feet;  the  D61e, 
5507  feet;  and  Mont  Tendre,  5512  feet.  The  east- 
ern slope  falls  abruptly  toward  the  lacustrine 
basin  forming  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  and  occu- 
pied by  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  Bienne, 
and  Morat;  westward  and  northward  the  slope 
is  more  gradual  toward  the  Saone  Valley. 

The  Jura  Mountains  consist  entirely  of  sedi- 
mentary strata  composed  of  fossiliferous  sand- 
stone and  limestone  of  Mesozoic  age.  This  group 
of  rocks  has  given  the  name  Jurassic  system  to 
one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  geological  scale. 
Glacial  boulders  are  scattered  over  the  slopes  of 
the  Jura  in  countless  numbers. 

The  climate  of  the  Jura  is  relatively  severe, 
and  large  masses  of  snow  remain  on  the  summits 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  slopes  are 
largely  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  agriculture 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  valley  bottoms.  The 
principal  mineral  products  of  the  mountains  are 
lithographic  stones,  gypsum,  and  salt. 

JURA.  An  eastern  frontier  department  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Department 
of  Ain,  and  on  the  east  by  Switzerland  (Map: 
France,  M  5).  Area,  1928  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, in  1896,  266,143;  in  1901,  261,288.  Of 
its  surface,  two-thirds  is  covered  by  the  Jura 
Mountains,  which  reach  their  greatest  altitude  in 
the  department  in  Noirmont,  5085  feet;  the  re- 
mainder is  a  low  plain  about  seven  miles  wide 
skirting  the  western  border.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Ain,  the  Doubs,  and  the  Loue.  The  soil  on  the 
mountains  is  thin  and  stony,  but  yields  abundant 
grass;  on  the  plain  the  soil  is  rich,  and  agricul- 
ture receives  considerable  attention.  The  wines 
of  Arbois,  of  Poligny,  of  Etoile,  and  of  Salins 
have  some  reputation.  The  working  of  rock  salt 
is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  industry ;  coal  and 
iron  are  mined;  and  marble,  alabaster,  and 
lithographic  stone  are  quarried.  Gruyfere  cheese 
is  extensively  made,  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in 
timber  from  the  forests  of  Chaux,  Serre,  and 
Moisdons.     Capital,  Lons-le-Saunier. 

JURARA,  zhoo'ra-ra',  or  ARRAU.  An  In- 
dian name  of  the  great  turtle  of  the  Amazon 
(Podocnemis  expansa) ,  the  gathering  of  whose 
flesh  and  eggs  is  important  to  the  natives  of  the 
entire  Amazon  basin.    See  Turtle. 

JURAS^SIC  SYSTEM.  A  division  of  the 
geologic  column  following  the  Triassic  and  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Cretaceous.  The  name  is 
taken  from  the  Jura  Mountains  of  Switzerland, 
where  there  is  a  great  development  of  the  rocks 
of  this  system.  A  fullness  of  detail  is  observable 
in  other  parts  of  Europe;  but  in  America  the 
Jurassic  strata  are  of  small  extent,  and  in  places 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  Trias- 
sic, for  which  reason  the  term  Jura-Trias  is  em- 
ployed on  the  maps  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.  The  main  subdivisions  of  the 
Jurassic   system   are  as   follows:     (a)    Lias,   or 


Lower  Jura;  (b)  Lower  Oolite,  or  Middle  Jura; 
(c)  Middle  Oolite;  and  (d)  Upper  Oolite^,  or 
Upper  Jura.  Strata  of  undoubted  Jurassic  age 
are  not  known  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  although  some  geologists  have  con- 
sidered that  the  upper  beds  of  the  Trias  are 
referable  to  this  system,  while  other  authorities 
would  class  the  Potomac  beds  as  Jurassic.  A 
great  area  of  probable  Jurassic  sandstone,  but 
lacking  fossils,  was  deposited  in  an  interior  sea 
in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  New  Mex- 
ico. In  California  and  Oregon  there  are  Liassic 
beds,  while  marine  Upper  Jurassic  strata  occur  in 
northern  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Montana.  Upper 
Jurassic  slates  of  great  thickness  and  interbedded 
with  volcanic  tuff's  are  found  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada of  California  and  in  British  Columbia.  In 
Europe  there  is  an  abundance  of  Jurassic  rocks, 
which  were  deposited  in  depressions  of  post-Trias- 
sic  time.  Those  of  the  Lias  or  Lower  Jura  cover 
large  areas  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  and 
also  extend  in  a  band  across  Great  Britain. 
They  are  lacking,  however,  in  Russia.  In  the 
Lower  Oolite  much  additional  land  was  sub- 
merged, and  the  deposits  cover  Central  and 
Northern  Russia,  Siberia,  and  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula. 

The  Jurassic  rocks  abound  in  fossils  in  some 
areas,  notably  Eurojie,  where  in  England  alone 
over  4000  species  have  been  found.  The  plant 
life  of  the  Jurassic  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Triassic.  Among  the  more  important  forms  were 
ferns,  equiseta,  cycads,  and  conifers.  It  was  in 
this  era  that  the  cycads  attained  their  maximum 
development,  and  tree-ferns  grew  in  great  pro- 
fusion. Foraminifera  are  found  in  countless 
numbers  in  some  of  the  limestones,  as  were  also 
the  siliceous  cases  of  radiolarians,  and  sponges. 
Corals  were  numerous,  and  sea-urchins  and  cri- 
noids  swarmed.  There  were  many  delicate  forms 
of  life  such  as  crustaceans,  limuloids,  and  insects 
of  several  orders  which  required  special  condi- 
tions for  their  perfect  preservation.  These  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  homogeneous  fine- 
grained lithographic  limestones  of  Solenhofen, 
Bavaria.  Brachiopods  still  existed  in  the  Juras- 
sic, and  lamellibranchs  of  the  oyster  type  were 
very  common.  The  cephalopods  were  another 
class  which  culminated  in  this  era,  and  included 
both  nautiloids  and  ammonoids  among  the  coiled 
forms,  and  belemmites  in  the  straight  shells. 
Among  the  fishes  there  was  an  advance  over  those 
of  Triassic  times.  In  the  class  of  teleostomes,  the 
ganoids  continued  to  predominate,  and  many  were 
covered  with  thick  shining  scales.  Amphibia  are 
known  to  have  existed,  but  the  reptiles  were  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  Jurassic  fauna.  Among 
them  were  turtles,  lizards  (the  first  true  ones 
known),  and  ichthyosaurians,  or  marine  reptiles, 
the  European  representative  being  Ichthyosaurus 
(q.v.),  and  the  American  one  Baptanodon  (q.v.). 
Another  marine  group  was  represented  by  Ple- 
siosaurus,  which  differed  from  Ichthyosaurus  in 
having  a  much  longer  body  and  neck,  and  larger 
paddles.  The  dinosaurians  assumed  prodigious 
proportions,  but  were  of  variable  shape  and  size. 
They  included  the  genera  Megalosaurus,  Cetio- 
saurus,  Osinosaurus,  and  Compsognathus.  The 
Pterosauria  were  flying  reptiles,  having  a  spread 
of  wings  of  aboiit  three  feet.  They  are  found  in 
the  Solenhofen  slates,  together  with  a  more  curi- 
ous fossil,  the  avchtTPopteryx  (q.v.).  The  latter 
represents  the  earliest  bird  known. 
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The  Jurassic  vms  a  time  of  great  geographical 
change  in  Xorth  America.  During  this  era  the 
A})IKllachian^i  were  subjected  to  extensive  erosion. 
A  gulf  spread  nortiuvard  from  the  Southern 
I'nited  States  over  the  great  basin  region,  and  a 
similar  sea  existed  in  Canada  east  of  the  Cordil- 
leras. At  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  there  was  a 
l^eriod  of  mountain-making  along  what  is  now  the 
Pacific  i*oast.  The  Sierra  Nevadas  were  uplifted, 
and  probably  also  the  coast  ranges. 

The  economic  products  of  the  Jurassic  are  few 
in  the  United  States.  The  most  important  are 
the  gold-bearing  veins  found  in  the  Jurassic 
slates  of  California,  and  known  collectively  as 
the  'mother  lode.'  Beds  of  fire-clay  and  potters' 
clay  are  also  found.  Practically  the  entire  sup- 
ply of  limestone  used  for  lithographic  work  is 
obtained  from  Jurassic  deposits  near  Solenhofen, 
in  Bavaria.  This  is  a  limestone  of  remarkably 
fine  grain  and  extremely  even  texture,  whose 
equal  has  thus  far  been  found  at  but  very 
few  localities.  Consult:  Geikie,  Text-book  of 
Geology  (London,  1893)  ;  White,  "On  the  Fresh- 
Water  Invertebrates  of  the  North  American 
Jurassic,"  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Bulletin  No.  29  (Washington,  '  1886).  See 
Geology;  Lia.ssic  Series;  Oolite. 

JTTBEL,  or  XXJBEL.  One  of  several  species 
of  'horse-mackerels'  (q.v. )  of  the  family  Ca- 
rangidae,  common  in  the  warmer  seas,  and  par- 
ticularly about  the  West  Indies.  Southward  the 
name  belongs  principally  to  Caranx  latus  (see 
Plate  of  Horse- Mackerels,  etc.),  called  in 
Florida  'horse-eyed  jack';  but  northerly  it  is 
applied  more  frequently  to  the  'yellow  mackerel' 
(Caranx  chrysos),  or  'hardtail.'  All  are  excel- 
lent food-fishes  and  of  handsome  appearance. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  this  name,  as  well  as  'horse- 
mackerel,'  is  applied  to  the  related  saurels  (q.v.) 
of  the  genus  Trachurus. 

JUKI,  zhoo-re'.  ( 1 )  A  tribe  of  Arawakan 
stock  (q.v.)  between  the  lower  Putumayo  (lea) 
and  JapurS  rivers,  northern  affluents  of  the  So- 
limoes  or  Amazon,  in  Northwestern  Brazil. 
Some  of  them  are  also  settled  on  the  Negro. 
They  were  formerly  the  most  powerful  tribe  of 
the  region,  but  are  now  nearly  extinct.  Their 
tribal  mark  is  a  tattooed  circle  around  the  mouth. 
Women  tattoo  on  both  cheeks.  They  are  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  blowgun  and  canoe,  and  build 
circular  luits  of  poles  with  dome-shaped  roofs 
of  palm-leaves.  In  language  and  general  cus- 
toms they  closely  resemble  their  neighbors  the 
Pasf^  (q.v.).  (2)  An  unimportant  subtribe  of 
the  Lule  (q.v.),  en  the  Rio  Salado.  in  North- 
em  Argentina. 

JTTRIEN  DE  LA  GRAVIERE,  zhn'r^-Sx'  de 
la  gri'vytlr'.  Jeax  PfERRE  Edmoxd  (1812-92). 
A  French  admiral  and  historian,  bom  at  Brest. 
He  was  the  son  of  Pierre  Roch  Jurien  de  la 
Gravi&re  (1772-1849,  created  vice-admiral  in 
1831).  Captain  of  a  corvette  in  1841,  he  became 
captain  of  a  ship  in  1850.  and  during  the  Cri- 
mean War  was  created  rear-admiral  (18.5.5). 
Charged  with  the  exTwdition  to  Mexico  (1861), 
he  arranged  with  Great  Britain  and  Spain  the 
Treaty  of  Soledad  (1862).  and  although  Napo- 
leon ill.  refused  to  keep  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
he  did  not  blame  his  vice-admiral,  who  was  made 
aide-de-camp  and  given  command  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet  (1868-70).  It  was  he  who  man- 
aged the  flight  of  the  Empress  in  1870.     In  1871 


he  was  made  director  of  charts  in  the  Naval 
Office,  and  in  1888  was  elected  to  the  Academy, 
His  works,  which  treat  of  naval  subjects,  include: 
Voyage  en  Chine  pendant  les  anndes  lS'il-50 
(1854;  often  reprinted)  ;  Guerrea  tnaritimea  sous 
la  R^publique  et  sous  I'Empire  (1847)  ;  Les  cam- 
pagnes  d' Alexandre  (1883-84)  ;  Les  gloires  mari- 
times  de  la  France  (1888);  L'amiral  Koussin 
(1889)  ;  Les  Anglais  et  les  Hollandais  dans  les 
mers  polaires  et  dans  les  mers  dcs  Indes  (1890)  ; 
Le  si^ge  de  La  Rochelle  (1891)  ;  La  flottille  de 
VEuphrate  (1892)  ;  and  Les  gueux  de  mer  (3d 
ed.  1892).  In  1866  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

JXTRIETJ,  zhv'r^e',  Piebbe  (1637-1713).  A 
French  Protestant  theologian,  the  son  of  a  min- 
ister at  Mer,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor,  after 
having  visited  Holland  and  England.  He  became 
professor  at  the  Academy  of  Sedan  in  1674,  which 
institution  was  broken  up  by  the  Jesuits  in 
1681.  Exposed  to  persecution  for  one  of  his 
writings,  he  fled  to  Holland,  and  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Walloon  Church  at  Rotterdam.  He  is 
chiefly  remembered  as  a  bitter  and  rancorous 
controversialist.  His  zeal  and  the  self-assertion 
which  marked  the  expression  of  his  views  led 
him  into  wordy  battles  with  theologians  so  promi- 
nent as  Bayle,  Basnage  de  Beauval,  Bossuet,  and 
Grotius,  which  were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
acrimony  on  all  sides.  His  voluminous  writings 
are  now  esteemed  as  little  more  than  curiosities 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  that  are  of  lasting  value.  Among 
these  are:  Histoire  du  CaJvinisme  et  celle  du 
Papisme  (1682),  and  Histoire  critique  des  Dog- 
mes  et  des  cultes  (1704). 

JTJ'RISCON'SXJLT  (Lat.  juris,  gen.  sg.  of 
jus,  right,  law,  and  consulere,  to  consult).  The 
,term  juris  consultus,  and  also  the  terms  juris- 
peritus  and  jurisprudens,  were  employed  by  the 
Romans  to  describe  a  man  learned  in  the  law,  a 
jurist.  In  the  Republican  period  the  Roman 
jurists  were  men  of  good  family,  and  usually  of 
independent  fortune,  who  gave  legal  advice  gra- 
tuitously, as  a  method  of  recommending  them- 
selves to  the  people  and  obtaining  elective  office. 
Their  decisions  or  'responses*  were  regarded  as 
authoritative  on  questions  of  law,  and  were 
regularly  followed  by  the  judges.  In  the  Im- 
perial period  a  'right  of  responding*  was  granted 
by  the  emperors  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists,  and  the  judges  were  directed  to  follow 
the  responses  of  such  patented  jurists  unless 
conflicting  decisions  were  submitted.  As  the 
right  of  responding  was  usually  accorded  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Imperial  auditory  (the  high- 
est court  of  appeal),  the  practical  effect  of  the 
innovation  was  to  force  the  lower  courts  to  fol- 
low the  decisions  of  the  auditory.  The  writings 
of  the  Imperial  jurists  were  substantially  digests 
of  the  case-law  of  the  late  Republic  and  early 
Empire,  and  from  these  writings  the  Digest  of 
.Justinian  was  compiled.  (See  Muirhead.  Histori- 
cal Introduction  to  the  Private  Law  of  Rome.) 
In  modem  times  the  word  'juris-eonsult'  is  used 
on  the  Continent  (but  rarely  in  England  or  in 
the  United  States)  as  equivalent  to  jurist.  See 
CrvrL  Law:  .TT-RispRroExcE :  L.\wteb. 

JXmiSDICTION  (Lat.  jurisdictio.  juris  die- 
tio.  administration  of  law.  from  juris,  gen.  sg. 
of  ju»,  right,  law.  and  dictio.  statement,  from 
dicere,   to  say).     The  authority  of  a   court  or 
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judicial  officer  to  hear  and  determine  a  cause 
of  action,  or  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  to  exer- 
cise judicial  power  in  relation  to,  other  matters 
requiring  such  supervision  and  attention.  It  is 
conferred  by  the  statutes  creating  and  govern- 
ing the  court  or  judicial  office,  and  is  confined 
to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  such  laws  or 
reasonably  to  be  implied  therefrom.  For  example, 
if  a  court  is  created  for  the  express  purpose  of 
hearing  criminal  cases,  it  cannot  assume  juris- 
diction over  civil  causes,  as  they  are  by  impli- 
cation excluded.  There  is  some  controversy  as 
to  whether  a  court  has  inherent  powers.  This 
arises  largely  from  a  confusion  of  terms  rather 
than  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  source  of 
authority  of  judicial  tribunals.  A  court  is  often 
vested  with  general  jurisdiction  over  a  certain 
class  of  cases,  and  it  is  universally  conceded 
that  it  has  such  powers  as  are  incidental  and 
requisite  to  the  execution  of  the  relief  it  is  au- 
thorized to  administer.  For  example,  if  a  court 
is  created  to  act  as  a  'court  of  equity,'  and  noth- 
ing further  is  prescribed  as  to  the  limits  of  its 
jurisdiction,  it  can  do  any  act  which  a  court  hav- 
ing equitable  jurisdiction  can  do  under  the  prac- 
tice then  commonly  accepted.  Its  powers  in  such 
a  case  are  not  enumerated,  but  they  are  inci- 
dental to  the  general  authority  given.  There- 
fore judicial  tribunals  have  no  inherent  powers 
outside  of  the  jurisdiction  expressly  vested  in 
them,  but  have  what  may  be  described  as  powers 
incidental  to  the  execution  of  their  prescribed 
judicial  functions. 

To  render  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  complete 
in  a  given  case,  it  must  have  control  or  authority 
over  the  general  subject  matter  of  the  cause  of 
action  and  of  the  person  or  property  {res)  in- 
volved. The  phrase  'subject  matter'  includes  the 
general  subject,  or  legal  classification  of  rights 
and  remedies  under  which  the  parties  claim. 
Jurisdiction  may  be  in  personam  or  in  rem — 
that  is,  over  the  person  or  over  the  thing  in- 
volved. (See  In  Rem;  In  Personam.)  Juris' 
diction  may  be  made  to  depend  on  the  amount 
in  controversy  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of  the 
action ;  thus  a  court  may  have  cognizance  only 
of  civil  causes  not  involving  over  $500. 

The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  court  is  usu- 
ally fixed  by  statute,  and  can  in  no  case  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  or  nation  creating 
it.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  court  has 
jurisdiction  of  any  person  who  comes  within  its 
prescribed  territorial  limits  so  that  its  process 
may  be  served  upon  him,  even  though  he  be  a 
non-resident  or  an  alien.  ( See  Alien  ;  Ambas- 
sador; Diplomatic  Agents.)  Some  States  pro- 
vide that  their  courts  may  take  jurisdiction  of 
certain  actions  even  though  the  defendant  be 
without  the  State,  and  prescribe  a  method  of 
service  by  publication  of  the  process  in  news- 
papers, etc. ;  but  this  does  not  give  personal 
jurisdiction,  and  a  judgment  rendered  in  such 
an  action  only  affects  such  property  as  the  de- 
fendant may  have  within  the  State.  Most  ques- 
tions affecting  real  property  must  be  determined 
within  the  jurisdiction  where  the  property  is 
situated.  However,  a  court  of  equity  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  the  owner  of 
real  estate  may  compel  him  to  convey  it  if  he  has 
contracted  to  do  so,  thus  affecting  the  ownership 
of  property  outside  its  jurisdiction.  Crimes  are 
of  such  a  local  nature  that  a  foreign  court  has 


no  jurisdiction  to  try  a  culprit  captured  outside 
the  State  in  which  the  crime  was  committed. 
Ordinary  debts  arising  out  of  contract  may  be 
sued  upon  in  the  courts  of  any  State  having 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  parties. 

Usually  the  judicial  system  of  a  State  is 
so  regulated  that  its  various  courts  do  not  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction ;  but  when  this  does  occur 
the  court  first  assuming  cognizance  of  an  action 
is  permitted  to  proceed  with  it  to  a  final  deter- 
mination, and  the  fact  that  an  action  is  pending 
in  one  court  is  a  defense  if  the  same  cause  is  sued 
on  in  another.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  the  administration  of  national  laws  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  State  courts,  and  where 
they  conflict  the  United  States  courts  will  stay 
proceedings  in  the  State  courts,  as  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

The  effect  of  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
over  a  cause  of  action  is  to  render  a  judgment 
obtained  therein  absolutely  void.  Objection  to 
this  defect  may  be  taken  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. See  Court;  Venue;  Conflict  of 
Laws;  Injunction;  Order;  Decree;  etc.  Con- 
sult the  authorities  referred  to  under  Juris- 
prudence; Conflict  of  Laws;  etc. 

JURISPRUDENCE  (Lat.  jurisprudentia, 
juris  prudentia,  knowledge  of  the  law,  from  juris, 
gen.  sg.  of  jus,  law,  and  prudentia,  knowledge, 
from  providere,  to  foresee,  from  pro,  before  -}- 
videre,  to  see ) .  ( 1 )  In  ancient  Rome,  the  word 
jurisprudence  was  used  in  a  sense  very  close  to 
its  etymological  meaning.  Those  men  who  were 
so  skilled  in  the  law  {juris  pcriti)  that  they 
could  foresee  its  development,  declaring  what  the 
rule  would  be  in  a  novel  or  otherwise  doubtful 
ease,  were  termed  juris  prudentes ;  and  the  body 
of  law  built  up  by  their  concurrent  and  constant 
interpretation  was  juris  prudentia.  In  the  Re- 
publican period  these  law-finders  owed  their  au- 
thority to  the  general  recognition  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  ability  (hence  juris  consulti)  and  not 
to  any  official  position.  From  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus they  were  designated  by  the  Emperor  (by 
bestowal  of  the  jus  respondendi)  ;  in  the  follow- 
ing period  they  were  drawn  more  and  more  into 
the  direct  administration  of  justice;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century  nearly  all  the  juris 
prudentes  were  judges  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  In  the  Republican  and  the  Imperial  period 
alike,  however,  the  juris  prudentes  developed  the 
law  by  interpretation,  and  the  juris  prudentia 
was  practically  Avhat  English-speaking  peoples 
call  'case  law.'  (See  Civil  Law.)  Both  in 
France  and  in  Spain  the  word  jurisprudence 
(jurisprudence,  jurisprudencia)  is  still  commonly 
employed  in  this  sense.  Abstractly,  it  means  the 
judicial  interpretation  of  the  law;  in  the  con- 
crete it  often  designates  a  collection  of  decisions, 
or,  as  we  say,  'reports.'  In  English,  also,  the 
word  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense,  as  when 
we  speak  of  'equity  jurisprudence.' 

(2)  More  commonly,  however,  especially  in 
modern  times,  English-speaking  peoples  use  the 
word  jurisprudence  to  describe  what  was  often 
called,  at  an  earlier  period,  philosophy  of  law, 
and  what  Continental  writers  now  call  the 
'theory'  or  the  'science'  of  the  law.  An  English 
treatise  on  jurisprudence,  or  on  the  'science'  or 
'principles'  of  lav/,  undertakes  to  determine  what 
law  is,  i.e.  what  are  the  essential  elements  in  our 
conception  of  law ;  what  relation  law  bears  to  the 
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cognate  social  sciences,  politics,  ethics,  economics, 
etc.;  how  law  orij^inates  (popular  customs,  judi- 
cial usajiP,  legislation) ,  and  how  it  ceases  to  exist 
(desuetude,  change  of  usage,  abrogation  or  re- 
peal) ;  how  it  is  applied  (with  reference  to  per- 
sons, time,  and  place),  and  how  it  is  enforced 
(sanctions).  Jurisprudence  also  analyzes  and 
dehnes  the  principal  conceptions  with  which  law 
operates,  e.g.  legal  relations,  rights,  and  duties. 
It  may  undertake  to  classify  law,  and  to  construct 
a  system  or  framework  in  which  every  rule  of 
modem  law  (or  perhaps  of  all  law,  past  and 
present)  shall  find  an  appropriate  place.  It  may 
— although  it  more  rarely  does — attempt  to  clas- 
sify all  the  relations  which  the  law  recognizes  or 
creates  and  which  it  regulates  or  orders,  e.g.  the 
relations  of  State  and  government  to  other  forms 
of  association  and  to  the  individual,  and  the 
relations  of  private  associations  and  of  individu- 
als to  each  other.  It  may — although  it  still  more 
rarely  does — analyze  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  the  family,  of  property,  and  of  succession.  Such 
detailed  investigations  must  ordinarily  be  sought 
in  special  treatises.  English  writers  on  juris- 
prudence usually  confine  themselves  to  what  the 
Germans  call  'the  general  part'  of  legal  theory. 

Another  limitation  observable  in  works  on 
jurisprudence  is  that  they  deal  chiefly  with  pri- 
vate law,  i.e.  with  the  law  which  the  courts 
administer  in  civil  proceedings.  It  is  sometimes 
affirmed  (as  by  Pollock)  that  public  or  political 
law  lies  outside  of  the  proper  field  of  jurispru- 
dence and  in  the  field  of  political  science.  When 
this  is  not  affirmed,  it  is  nevertheless  noticeable 
that  the  attention  of  writers  on  jurisprudence  is 
mainly  directed  toward  private  law ;  that  their 
definitions  frequently  ignore  the  public-law  point 
of  view;  and  that  their  categories  are  private- 
law  categories.  Thus  Austin  tries  to  force  all 
public  law  into  the  law  of  fictitious  and  abnormal 
persons. 

The  principal  modem  schools  of  jurisprudence 
are  the  natural-law  school,  the  analytical  school, 
the  historical  school,  and  the  comparative  school. 
The  diflFerences  between  the  first  three  are  mainly 
to  be  found  in  their  views  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  law  and  its  relation  to  ethics. 

To  the  natural-law  jurist  law  is  antecedent  to 
the  State ;  to  the  analytical  jurist  it  is  the  crea- 
tion of  the  State;  to  the  historical  jurist  State 
and  law  are  social  products,  developing  side  by 
side,  each  influencing  the  other.  To  the  natural- 
law  jurist  law  is  cognizable  by  pure  reason ;  to 
the  analytical  jurist  it  is  the  command  of  the 
sovereign ;  to  the  historical  jurist  it  is  the  formu- 
lated wisdom  of  the  race.  To  the  natural-law 
jurist  law  is  applied  ethics,  and  in  the  extreme 
form  of  the  theory,  that  which  is  not  right  is  not 
law.  To  the  analytical  jurist  a  law  which  com- 
mands what  is  ethically  wrong  or  forbids  what  is 
ethically  right  is  not  the  less  a  law  if  it  proceeds 
from  the  political  sovereign.  The  historical 
jurists  accept  in  this  respect  the  position  taken 
by  the  analytical  school ;  but  they  point  out  that 
it  is  difficult  for  a  law-maker  to  act  otherwise 
than  in  accord  with  the  contemporary  sense  of 
right,  and  that  laws  which  run  counter  to  that 
sense  are  not  likely  to  be  enforced.  Historical  ju- 
risprudence difl'ers  from  analytical  jurisprudence 
chiefly  in  emphasizing  the  great  part  played  by 
social  custom  in  developing  and  establi?-hing  law. 
To  the  analytical  jurists  customary  law,  includ- 
ing judicial  custom,  is  an  anomaly.    They  do  not 


like  it;  they  try  to  explain  it  away;  they  would 
fain  abolish  it  by  covering  the  whole  field  ot 
social  relations  with  written  codes.  The  natural- 
law  scliool  has  its  roots  in  the  Stoic  philosophy 
and  the  Roman  jurisprudence;  it  was  increas- 
ingly dominant  in  Europe  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  (For  the 
principal  forms  of  the  theory  and  the  chief 
writers,  see  Natural  I>aw.)  It  has  now  few 
adherents;  the  largest  number,  probably,  are  in 
the  United  States. 

The  theory  of  the  anal.vtical  school  was  first 
sharply  formulated  by  Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan, 
but  it' became  dominant  in  the  English-speaking 
world  mainly  through  the  writings  of  Austin. 
The  term  'analytical'  is  purely  English;  but  the 
views  of  this  school  neither  originated  in  nor  are 
they  confined  to  that  country.  The  tendency  to 
exalt  the  function  of  the  legislator  appeared  on 
the  Continent  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  was  associated  with  the  efforts  of  the  na- 
tional States,  as  they  developed  increasing  ad- 
ministrative unity,  to  get  rid  of  the  chaos  of 
varying  provincial  and  local  customs  which  had 
taken  form  during  the  Middle  Ages — an  end 
which  could  be  attained  only  by  national  legisla- 
tion, and  which  has  been  fully  attained  only  by 
the  adoption  of  national  codes.     See  Codifica- 

TIOX. 

Tlie  historical  school  dates  from  the  nineteenth 
century.  Cujacius,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  gave 
a  powerful  impulse  to  the  historical  study  of  law, 
and  Montesquieu  and  Burke,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  represented  the  same  reaction  against 
natural-law  ideas  which  Savigny  represented  in 
the  nineteenth,  but  the  last-named  jurist  first 
clearly  defined  the  principles  of  historical  juris- 
prudence in  1814.  The  historical  method  was 
naturalized  in  the  English-speaking  world  chiefly 
by  the  writings  of  Henry  Sumner  Maine.  The 
substitution  of  historical  investigation  for  a 
priori  reasoning  has  been  so  fruitful  of  results 
that  few  European  jurists  at  the  present  time 
would  admit  that  they  were  not  adherents  of  this 
school. 

There  is  no  antagonism  between  it  and  the  com- 
parative school.  This  latest  school,  or  tendency, 
represents  only  a  widening  of  the  field  of  in- 
vestigation. Not  only  is  each  national  law  to 
be  studied  historically,  but  the  various  national 
systems  are  to  be  c-ompare<i  at  similar  stages  of 
development.  As  a  result  of  this  process,  not 
only  may  the  normal  course  of  legal  development 
be  discovered,  but  that  which  is  universal  and 
human  may  be  separated  from  that  which  is  par- 
ticular to  a  single  nation  or  to  a  special  stage 
of  development ;  and  then,  as  Jhering  hoped,  it 
may  eventually  become  possible  to  write  a  history 
of  the  law  of"  the  world.  Thus  far  chief  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  early  law.  Some  of  the 
best-known  names  of  workers  in  this  field  are 
those  of  Maine,  Holmes,  Fustel  de  Coulanges, 
Jhering,  Kohler,  and  Post. 

The  comparative  work  of  legal  historians  has 
been  extensively  supplemented  by  that  of  eth- 
nologists; and  especially  interesting  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  in  early  family  law.  (See 
Marbiage.)  The  tendency  to  hasty  generaliza- 
tion which  inevitably  appears  in  all  new  lines  of 
research  is  being  checked.  In  particular  it  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  that  the  customs  of 
savages  at  the  present  day  do  not  always  throw 
light  upon  the  institutions  of  prehistoric  Europe; 
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backward   peoples,    as    Maitland    observes,   have 

f)robably  failed  to  find  the  right  road.  While 
ittle  comparative  work  has  thus  far  been  done  in 
what  may  be  called  the  middle  periods  of  legal 
development,  much  is  being  done  in  the  field  of 
modern  legislation.  The  French  Societe  de  Legis- 
lation Coniparee  has  for  many  years  published 
monthly  bulletins  and  annual  compilations  of 
French  and  foreign  legislation;  the  British  So- 
ciety of  Comparative  Legislation  pays  especial 
attention  in  its  Journal  to  the  movement  of  legis- 
lation in  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies ; 
while  the  German  Vereinigung  fiir  vergleichende 
Jlechtswissenschaft  is  devoting  itself  more  ex- 
tensively to  studies  in  early  law  and  in  com- 
parative historical  jurisprudence. 

(3)  A  loose  use  of  the  word  jurisprudence, 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  meanings 
above  discussed,  makes  it  practically  equivalent 
to  law.  Thus,  writers  speak  of  medical  juris- 
prudence, meaning  simply  those  parts  of  the  law 
which  are  most  closely  connected  with  medicine, 
and  in  the  discussion  and  development  of  which 
the  collaboration  of  lawyers  and  medical  men  is 
liighly  advantageous.  It  would  be  equally  legiti- 
mate to  speak  of  mining  jurisprudence. 
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JURUA,  zhoa-roo''a.  A  tributary  of  the  Ama- 
zon. It  rises  in  the  Andes  Conomamas,  in  Peru, 
near  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Bolivia, 
flows  northeast  through  a  thinly  populated  and 
little   known   forest   region   of   Western   Brazil, 


and  after  a  winding  course  of  between  900  and 
1200  miles  joins  the  Amazon  near  the  town  of 
Fonteboa,  in  longitude  06°  W.  (Map:  Brazil, 
D  4 ) .  It  receives  numerous  tributaries,  many 
of  them  unexplored.  During  high  water  almost 
the  whole  of  its  valley  is  flooded. 

JURY  (OF.  juree,  sworn,  jury,  from  ML.  ju- 
rat a,  sworn  body  of  men,  from  Lat.  juratus,  p.p. 
of  jurare,  to  swear,  from  jus,  right,  law ) .  A 
body  of  laymen  who  are  constituted  the  judges 
of  the  truth  of  the  facts  in  dispute  between  the 
parties  to  the  trial  of  an  action  at  common  law. 
The  exact  origin  of  the  jury  system  is  not  known 
with  certainty,  various  writers  having  attributed 
it  to  different  European  peoples  which  at  an 
early  period  developed  methods  of  trial  not  un- 
like the  early  jury  trials  in  England.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  jury  in  England  was  derived 
directly  from  the  Norman  institution  of  recog- 
nition by  sworn  inquest,  which  was  substituted 
by  the  Norman  conquerors  for  the  less  popular 
method  of  trial  by  battle.  The  Curia  Regis,  or 
King's  Court,  might  direct  the  sheriff  to  select 
four  knights  of  the  county,  by  whom  twelve 
knights  were  selected  to  serve  as  recognitors, 
M'hose  duty  it  was,  after  being  duly  sworn,  to 
inquire  as  to  various  matters  of  interest  to  the 
new  rulers  of  England  which  might  be  subject  of 
public  inquiry — as,  for  example,  matters  affect- 
ing taxation  of  a  subject.  As  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  (1154-89)  it  had  become  customary 
for  suitors  in  certain  cases  aff'ecting  the  title  to 
real  estate  to  apply  to  the  Curia  Regis  for  the 
summoning  of  recognitors  to  ascertain  either 
from  their  own  knowledge  or  upon  inquiry  from 
others  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  issue,  and  their 
verdicts,  if  unanimous,  were  accepted  as  con- 
clusive. It  was  natural  that  other  questions  of 
fact  arising  in  the  King's  Court  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  gradual 
transformation  of  the  recognitors  into  the  com- 
mon-law jury  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
(Consult:  Forsyth,  Trial  by  Jury;  Stubbs,  Con- 
stitutional History;  Freeman,  Norman  Con- 
quest.) It  is  to  be  noted  that  originally  the 
jurymen  were  not  only  judges  of  fact,  but  they 
were  witnesses  oftentimes  selected  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  the  people  of 
the  locality,  and  possibly  of  the  suitors  them- 
selves. During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  however, 
we  find  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law 
restricting  the  jury  to  the  performance  of  its 
function  as  a  jvidge  of  fact  upon  the  evidence 
submitted  to  it,  which  is  the  single  function  of 
the  jury  in  modern  practice. 

The  limitation  upon  and  the  manner  of  the 
exercise  of  the  jury's  function  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  tracing  the  successive  steps  in  the  trial 
of  an  action,  either  civil  or  criminal,  at  common 
law  before  a  jury.  This  jury  is  commonly  called 
a  petit  jury;  also  a  common  or  traverse  jury. 
The  first  step  toward  summoning  a  jury  is 
the  issuing  of  a  writ  or  precept  of  a  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  jury  trials  directed  to  the 
sheriff"  and  called  at  common  law  a  venire  facias 
(from  the  language  of  the  writ,  meaning  'cause 
to  come'),  commanding  him  to  summon  citizens 
residing  in  the  coimty  to  attend  at  a  term  of 
court  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  jurors.  The 
jurors  thus  summoned  are  then  said  to  be  em- 
paneled (from  the  sheriff's  panel,  or  parchment, 
containing  the  list  of  jurymen).    At  the  trial  the 
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selection  of  the  jur^'  is  made  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  presiding  judge.  The  names  of 
the  jurymen  are  drawn  by  lot  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  and  as  their  names  are  called  the 
jurjTnen  lake  their  seats  in  the  jury  box  until 
twelve  are  thus  chosen.  The  parties  to  the  action 
or  their  attorneys  may  then  exercise  their  right 
to  eliminate  undesirable  members  from  the  jury 
by  means  of  challenge.  (See  Challenge.) 
Either  party  is  at  liberty  to  examine  the  jurors 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  cause  for 
challenge  in  any  particular  case  exists.  After 
a  satisfactory  jury  has  been  drawn,  the  jurj'  is 
sworn  and  the  trial  is  begun.  (See  Trial.)  The 
attorney  for  the  prosecution  in  a  criminal 
case,  or  for  the  plaintiff  or  for  whichever  party 
has  the  affirmative  in  a  civil  action,  then 
opens  the  case  by  a  brief  address  to  the  jury, 
outlining  the  facts  which  he  intends  to  prove. 
He  then  calls  his  witnesses,  who  are  ex- 
amined by  him  and  cross-examined  by  opposing 
counsel.  The  attorney  for  the  defendant  then 
calls  his  witnesses,  who  are  examined  and  cross- 
examined  in  like  manner.  In  general,  during  the 
progress  of  a  trial,  all  questions  of  law  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  court  and  questions  of  fact 
by  the  jury.  The  limits  of  the  inquiry  as  to 
facts  are  determined  by  the  pleadings  (q.v.)  and 
the  rules  of  evidence  (q.v.).  Whether  evidence 
is  properly  admissible  or  not  is  a  question  for 
the  court;  but  the  weight  and  credibility  of  the 
evidence  admitted  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
jury.  The  court,  however,  may  decide  a  question 
of  fact  without  sending  the  question  to  the  jury, 
if  there  is  no  conflict  of  evidence  on  the  point. 
The  court  may  also  interpret  written  instruments 
received  in  evidence  without  the  aid  of  the  jury. 
After  all  the  evidence  has  been  given,  if  a  case 
is  made  for  the  jury  (that  is,  if  there  is  con- 
flicting evidence  or  a  doubtful  question  of  fact), 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant  'sums  up'  (that 
is.  addresses  the  jury,  reviewing  the  evidence  in 
the  case  and  commenting  upon  it  in  a  manner 
favorable  to  his  side  of  the  case)  ;  he  is  fol- 
lowed in  like  manner  by  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
or  prosecution,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  judge 
then  makes  his  charge  to  the  jury.  The  charge 
is  a  statement  of  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  it  is  given  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  jury  to  render  a  correct 
verdict.  If  properly  given  it  leaves  all  question 
of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  jury,  thus  fre- 
quently requiring  nice  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  the  presiding  judge.  The  jury  then  retires 
from  the  courtroom  and  is  locked  into  a  room 
until  an  agreement  as  to  the  verdict  is  reached, 
or  until  the  presiding  judge  deems  it  improbable 
that  an  agreement  will  be  reached.  In  case  no 
agreement  is  reached,  a  new  trial  may  be  had. 
Even  in  a  criminal  case  such  a  new  trial  is  not 
deemed  double  jeopardy  (q.v.).  All  the  twelve 
members  of  a  jurj'  must  agree  upon  a  verdict, 
which  in  a  civil  trial  may  be  'for  the  plaintifT 
or  'for  the  defendant.'  and  in  a  criminal  trial 
'guilty'  or  'not  guilty.'  The  verdict  of  a  jury 
is  decisive,  and  cannot  be  disturbed  unless  ren- 
dered contrary  to  law  or  against  the  weight  of 
evidence,  in  which  case  it  may  be  set  aside  by 
the  presiding  judge,  or  the  judgment  rendered 
thereon  may  be  set  aside  on  appeal.  \Mien  the 
jurors  return  a  verdict  which  is  obviotisly  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  right  and  justice  it  is 
now  sometimes  called  a  false  verdict,  although 


that  expression  is  really  contradictory,  since 
verdict  means  literally,  as  it  formerly  did  prac- 
tically, a  'true  dictum'  or  saying.     See  Verdict. 

In  certain  t-ases,  where  there  is  no  serious  dis- 
pute of  fact,  but  the  question  involved  is  one  of 
law,  the  jury  is  allowed,  on  consent  of  the  par- 
ties or  direction  of  the  court,  to  find  a  special 
verdict  which  is  merely  a  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  This  special  verdict  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  and  decided  by  the  court. 

Special  juries  (that  is,  juries  specially  select- 
ed in  order  to  secure  jurymen  of  more  than  com- 
mon intelligence)  were  known  at  common  law 
and  were  expressly  authorized  by  the  statute 
3  Geo.  II.,  ch.  25.  Statutes  in  many  of  our 
States  now  provide  for  the  selection  of  special 
juries  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  great  importance 
or  difficulty.  For  the  consideration  of  grand 
jury,  see  that  title  in  the  vocabulary. 

Consult:  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of 
English  Law  (2d  ed.,  London  and  Boston,  1899)  ; 
Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  of  England  (Ox- 
ford, 1878-83)  ;  Lesser,  Historical  Development 
of  the  Jury  System  (1893). 

JTTBY.  A  contrivance  designed  temporarily 
to  replace  the  regular  fitting  of  a  ship  which 
has  been  lost  or  received  such  serious  injury  as  to 
be  useless;  as  jury-mast,  jury-rig,  jury-rudder, 
jury-anchor,  etc. 

JUS  ACEBESCENDI.     See  Scb^ivorship. 

JUS  GENTIUM  (Lat.,  law  of  nations).  By 
Ihe  Romans  the  term  was  used  to  designate  uni- 
versal law,  and  included  all  those  rules  which 
were  observed  by  all  the  nations  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  This  body  of  law  included 
not  only  what  we  should  call  rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  such  as  the  inviolability  of  envoys, 
but  also  rules  of  commercial  law,  such  as  the  rule 
that  sale  and  delivery  transfers  ownership.  For 
the  relation  of  jus  gentium  to  the  Roman  national 
law,  see  CrviL  Law. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  jus  gentium  acquired  the 
narrower  meaning  of  the  body  of  rules  observed 
by  independent  States  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  i.e.  international  law  (q.v.). 

JUS  NATUBJE,  or  NATUBALE  (Lat., 
law  of  nature).  Literally,  the  law  of  nature  or 
natural  law.  By  the  Romans,  this  term  was 
sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  jus  gentium^ 
since  the  rules  obser\-ed  by  all  nations  were  pre- 
sumably natural  rules.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  however,  they  frequently 
used  the  term  in  a  purely  ethical  sense  and  con- 
trasted natural  law,  in  the  sense  of  natural 
right  or  justice,  with  those  rules  which,  although 
imiversally  observed,  seemed  to  them  wrong  and 
unreasonable.     See  Xatibal  Law. 

JUS  PKIlLff!  NOCTIS  (Lat.,  right  of  the 
first  night).  The  alleged  custom  according  to 
which  the  feudal  lord  had  the  right  to  have  inter- 
c-ourse  on  the  first  night  with  the  bride  of  his 
newly  married  villein.  This  custom  was  said  to 
have  originated  in  Scotland,  and  at  one  time  to 
have  been  very  prevalent  in  certain  r^ions  of 
France:  but  there  is  not  sufficient  documentary 
evidence  to  show  that  it  existed  anywhere  else.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  it  existed  in  Scotland 
and  France,  though  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechtsalter- 
tiimer  (3d  ed..  Gottingen.  1881).  intimates  that 
the  payment  made  by  the  villein  to  his  lord 
to  obtain  the  latter's  consent  for  his  marriage 
owed  its  origin  to  a  desire  of  the  villein  to  buy 
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off  the  jus  primce  noctis.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
would  hardly  have  tolerated  this  custom,  since 
it  demanded  continence  the  first  night  on  the 
part  of  a  newly  wedded  couple,  and  often  en- 
forced it  for  even  longer  periods  of  time.  There 
has  been  a  lon^  dispute  concerning  the  whole 
matter,  for  which  consult:  De  Labessade,  Le 
Droit  du  Seigneur  (Paris,  1878)  ;  K.  J.  L. 
Schmidt,  Jus  primce  noctis,  eine  geschichtliche 
Untersuchung  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1881). 

JUS  RELICTS  (Lat.,  right  of  a  widow). 
In  Scotch  law,  the  right  of  a  widow  to  a  share 
in  the  movable  or  personal  property  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.  This  is  a  vested  or  absolute 
right,  and  cannot  be  defeated  by  the  husband's 
will,  hence  the  movable  estate  of  husband  and 
wife  is  called  'goods  in  communion,'  because, 
on  the  death  of  the  husband,  there  is  a.  division 
of  such  goods  between  the  widow,  the  children, 
and  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased.  If  the  deceased 
husband  leaves  children,  the  goods  in  communion 
are  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
belongs  to  the  widow.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  surviving  children  or  grandchildren, 
then  the  goods  are  divided  into  two  equal  shares, 
one  of  which  belongs  to  the  widow.  When  the  hus- 
band dies  insolvent,  the  wife  cannot  claim  her  jus 
relictce  in  preference  to  the  creditors.  Though  the 
widow  has  this  right  to  her  jus  relictce  at  com- 
mon law,  yet  if  she  entered  into  an  antenuptial 
contract  by  virtue  of  which  she  accepted  an 
equivalent  provision,  her  right  may  be  defeated, 
provided  the  contract  expressly  stated  the  one  to 
be  in  substitution  for  the  other.  In  England 
there  is  no  such  absolute  right  of  a  widow  to  a 
share  of  a  husband's  goods,  unless  he  died  in- 
testate, in  which  case  she  gets  a  similar  share  of 
the  personal  estate  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of 
distributions.  As  to  the  corresponding  right  of 
the  wife  in  England  and  America  to  the  real 
property  of  her  husband,  see  Dower;  Jointure. 

JUSSERAND,  zhn's'-raN',  Jean  Adrien  An- 
TOiNE  Jules  (1855 — ).  A  French  scholar,  born 
at  Lyons.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in 
1876,  and  held  several  important  positions,  es- 
pecially in  England.  In  1902  he  became  French 
Ambassador  at  Washington.  His  works,  some  of 
which  deal  with  English  literary  subjects,  in- 
clude: Le  theatre  e»  Angleterre  depuis  la  con- 
qudte  jusqu'aux  pr6decesseurs  imm^diats  de 
hhalcespeare  (1878)  ;  Les  Anglais  au  moyen  age 
(1884),  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Lucy  T.  Smith  as 
English  Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(1889)  ;  Le  roman  anglais  (1886)  ;  Le  roman  au 
temps  de  Shakespeare  (1888)  ;  L' epopee  mystique 
de  William  Langland  (1893)  ;  and  Histoire  lit- 
teraire  du  peuple  anglais  des  origines  d  la  renais- 
sance (1894). 

JUSSIEU,  zhu'se-e'.  The  name  of  a  family 
"which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  has 
numbered  among  its  members  some  of  the  first 
botanists  of  their  age. — Antoine  de  Jussieu 
(1686-1758).  He  was  born  in  Lyons.  He  suc- 
ceeded Tournefort  in  1708  as  professor  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi,  and  published  various  works  on 
anatomy,  zo()logy,  and  botany,  among  them  an 
Appendix  to  Tournefort  (Lyons,  1719).  He  made 
several  journeys  to  foreign  countries  to  collect 
plants,  on  which  occasions  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  younger  brother,  Bernard,  who  cooperated 


with  him  as  his  assistant. — Bernard  de  Jussieu 
(1699-1776)  was  born  in  Lyons.  He  obtained  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Montpellier  in  1720,  and  at 
Paris,  1726;  succeeded  S.  Vaillentas  demonstrator 
of  botany  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  1722,  and  pub- 
lished various  works  on  zoology  and  botany,  which 
at  the  time  were  considered  valuable.  In  a  brief 
manuscript,  which  he  forwarded  to  Linnaeus  dur- 
ing his  incumbency  as  superintendent  of  the 
gardens  at  the  Petit-Trianon,  to  which  position 
he  was  appointed  in  1759,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  natural  method  of  plant  classification 
which  was  more  fully  elaborated  by  his  nephew, 
Antoine  Laurent. — Joseph  de  Jussieu  (1704- 
79),  brother  of  Antoine  and  Bernard,  was  edu- 
cated for  medicine,  but  became  a  learned  botanist 
and  noted  engineer.  In  1735  he  accompanied  an 
expedition  to  Peru,  and  stayed  in  South  Amer- 
ica collecting  natural  history  specimens  until 
1771,  when  lie  returned  to  France,  having  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  collection.  He  intro- 
duced the  heliotrope  into  France. — Antoine 
Laurent  de  Jussieu  (1747-1836)  was  born  in 
Lyons,  and  richly  deserved  the  heritage  left 
to  him  by  his  learned  and  disinterested  rela- 
tives. At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  his 
botanical  studies  under  his  uncle  Bernard,  and 
four  years  later  was  nominated  demonstrator  and 
assistant  to  Lemonnir,  the  professor  of  botany 
in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  He  at  once  began  to  re- 
form the  arrangement  of  the  gardens  and  collec- 
tions of  plants  imder  his  charge,  and  to  apply 
to  them  his  own  and  his  uncle's  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  natural  method.  For  thirty  years  he  con- 
tinued to  develop  his  novel  views;  and  when  his 
Genera  Plantarum,  which  he  began  in  1778,  was 
finally  completed  in  1789,  the  natural  system  was 
finally  established  as  the  true  basis  of  botanical 
classification.  In  1793  he  became  professor  of 
botany  in  the  newly  organized  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
where  he  continued  to  teach  till  1826,  when 
blindness  compelled  him  to  resign  his  chair  to 
his  son  Adrien.  During  his  tenure  of  office  he 
founded  the  library  of  the  museum,  which  is  ono 
of  the  best  in  Europe.  His  papers  in  the  Annales 
du  Museum  (from  1804-20),  and  his  articles  in 
the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  rank 
among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  botany,  and  embody  all  the  result  of 
his  own  investigations. — Adrien  de  Jussieu 
(1797-1853)  was  born  in  Paris.  For  the  degree 
of  A.M.  which  he  obtained  in  1824,  he  presented  a 
memoir  of  the  Euphorbiacese  which  attracted  wide 
attention  and  was  followed  by  equally  important 
monographs  upon  the  Rutacese,  Meliaceae,  and 
Malpighiaceae.  His  Embryo  of  the  Monocotyledons 
(1844)  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a  series  of 
papers  on  similar  subjects,  but  ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  this  project.  He  was 
also  prevented  by  the  same  cause  from  extending 
his  Cours  eUmentaire  de  hotanique  (1848)  into 
a  complete  and  general  treatise.  This  was  trans- 
lated into  other  European  languages.  In  1831  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  was  nominated  to  the 
presidency  of  that  body.  He  contributed  many 
valuable  papers  to  the  Annales  du  Museum,  the 
Comptes  Rendus,  and  the  Dictionnaire  universel 
d'histoire  naturelle  and  other  publications  on 
natural  sciences.  His  influence  as  a  lecturer  was 
of  great  importance. 

JUSSIEU,  Laurent  Pierre  de   (1792-1866). 
A     French     educational    writer    and    moralist, 
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nephew  of  Antoine  Laurent  Jussieu.  Among  his 
writings  the  most  popular  is  Simon  de  Mantua, 
ou  le  marchand  forain  ( 1818) .  It  passed  through 
more  than  thirty  eilitions,  and  was  translated  into 
nearly  a  dozen  languajjes.  For  a  work  of  similar 
description,  entitled  (Uuvres  posthumea  de  Simon 
de  \antua  { 1820).  he  received  the  Montyon  Prize. 
From  1839  to  1842  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

JUSTE,  zhyst,  Theodoee  (1818-88).  A  Bel- 
gian historian,  born  in  Brussels.  He  was  very 
successful  in  arousing  interest  in  Belgian  his- 
tory, and  in  promoting,  as  secretary  of  the  board 
of  education,  the  national  method  of  instruction. 
Among  his  numerous  works,  very  unequal  in 
merit,  may  be  mentioned:  Uistoire  de  Belgique 
(1840)  ;  Precis  de  I'histoire  modeme  consid^r^e 
dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  Belgique  (1845); 
PrMs  de  I'histoire  du  moyen  &ge  (1847-49); 
Histoire  du  congris  national  de  Belgique,  ou  de 
la  fondation  de  la  monarchie  beige  (1850)  ;  His- 
toire de  la  revolution  des  Pays-Bas  sous  Philippe 
II.  (1855-63)  ;  Le  souleveinent  de  la  Hollande  en 
J81S  et  la  fondation  du  royaume  des  Pays-Bas 
(1870);  La  rHolution  beige  de  1830  (1872); 
Guillaume  le  Tadtume,  etc.  (1873)  ;  La  revolu- 
tion de  juillet,  1830  (1883)  ;  and  the  biographical 
work,  Lcs  fondateurs  de  la  monarchie  beige  (27 
vols.,  1865-81). 

JUSTI,  yoos't^  Febdixaxd  (1837—).  A 
German  Orientalist.  He  was  bom  at  ^larburg; 
educated  there  and  at  Gottingen.  In  1861  he  be- 
came docent.  and  in  1865  professor  of  compara- 
tive philology,  at  Marburg.  He  wrote:  Ueber  die 
Zusammensetzung  dcr  Mamen  in  den  indoger- 
manischen  Sprachen  ( 1861 )  ;  Bandbuch  der  Zend- 
sprache  (1864)  ;  an  edition  of  the  Bundehesch 
(1868);  Geschichte  des  alien  Persiens  (1879); 
Dictionnaire  Jcurde-francais  (1879);  Kurdische 
Grammatik  (1880)  :  Geschichte  der  orientalischen 
Volker  im  Altertum  (1884)  ;  Iranisches  yamen- 
buch  (1895);  Hessisches  Trachtenbuch  (1900); 
and  the  monograph,  "Geschichte  Irans  von  den 
altesten  Zeiten  bis  zum  Ausgang  der  Sassaniden," 
in  the  Grundriss  der  iranischen  Philologie. 

JUSTICE  (OF.,  Fr.  justice,  from  Lat.  justitia, 
justice,  from  Justus,  just,  from  jus,  right,  law). 
One  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  name  for  a  principal  aspect  of  social  and 
moral  duty  in  all  ages.  If  we  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  justice  by  examining  moral  and  legal 
judgments  current  in  civilized  communities,  we 
find  such  instances  as  the  following:  It  is  un- 
just to  deprive  a  man  of  his  personal  liberty, 
his  property,  or  any  other  thing  by  law  belonging 
to  him ;  justice,  therefore,  requires  us  to  re- 
spect each  one's  rights  before  the  law.  Some- 
times, however,  we  call  the  law  itself  unjust,  in 
which  case  we  may  sympathize  even  with  dis- 
obedience to  it.  It  is  then  supposed  that  there  is 
some  higher  law  that  should  have  preference — as, 
for  example,  the  moral  law.  Thus,  it  is  con- 
ceived by  most  men  at  the  pre^nt  day  to  be 
unjust  to  hold  human  beings  in  slavery,  even 
though  slavery  may  be  countenanced  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  is.  however,  only  when  the  law 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  public 
opinion  on  moral  questions  that  an  institution 
like  slavery  can  be  sanctioned  by  the  law  and 
yet  condemned  as  unjust  by  the  most  intelligent 
members  of  society.  Other  differences  between 
legal  and  moral  justice  .arise  from  the  limitations 


of  tlie  law,  which  cannot  expediently  undertake 
to  regulate  all  .the  details  of  human  life.  Only 
those  acts  which  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  society 
to  enforce  by  external  sanction  may  properly 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law;  hence 
there  are  necessarily  many  kinds  of  conduct 
which  are  morally  unjust,  and  yet  which  are  not 
recognized  by  law  as  unjust.  Moral  justice  may, 
perhaps,  be  defined  as  allowing  each  man  such 
freedom  of  action,  security  of  possession,  and 
realization  of  expectations  based  on  custom  as 
are  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  society.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  justice,  if  by  that 
is  meant  any  particular  method  of  treatment 
which  any  man  has  a  right  to  expect  of  society, 
regardless  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives  and  of 
the  character  of  his  life.  Consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  Ethics;  also  Willoughby,  So- 
cial Justice  (Xew  York,  1900) . 

JUSTICE.  In  legal  language,  justice  is  some- 
times identified  with  law,  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  'administration  of  justice'  or  of  'courts  of 
justice.'  Even  in  legal  discussion,  however,  the 
term  is  constantly  used  in  an  ethical  sense,  as 
when  it  is  said  that  a  decision  is  legally  correct, 
but  unjust.  To  the  layman,  such  an  admission 
is  a  confession  that  the  law  is  wrong  and  should 
be  amended.  This,  however,  is  not  always  true. 
Law  and  justice  cannot  be  brought  into  perfect 
harmony.  It  is  necessary,  above  all  things,  that 
law  be  certain;  that  the  individual  shall  be  able 
to  ascertain  in  advance  the  results  which  the  law 
Avill  attach  to  his  acts  or  his  omissions.  Perfect 
justice  demands  that  every  controversy  be  ad- 
judged on  its  peculiar  merits;  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  each  party,  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  acted,  his  ignorance  or  knowledge,  his 
good  or  bad  intept,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
other  considerations  be  taken  into  account.  Should 
the  law  attempt  to  provide  in  advance  for  all 
these  endless  variations  in  so  complex  an  organ- 
ism as  human  society — an  organism,  moreover, 
which  is  often  in  process  of  change — the  law 
would  become  so  vast  in  its  bulk  and  so  confused 
in  its  provisions  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  keenest  intelligence  and  the  greatest  industry 
to  master  its  rules :  and  even  then  it  would  be 
incomplete,  since,  as  Grotius  has  said,  "there  can 
be  no  finite  rule  of  an  infinite  matter."  Should 
the  courts  be  empowered  to  do  justice  in  the 
single  case  without  regard  to  the  law,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  law.  In  either  case  an 
uncertainty,  a  lack  of  social  order,  would  result 
which  would  be  a  greater  evil  than  occasional  or 
even  frequent  injustice. 

The  practical  solution  of  the  diflSculty  is  foimd 
in  compromise.  The  law  classifies  persons,  acts, 
and  relations,  and  it  shapes  its  rules  to  suit  the 
average  person,  the  ordinary  act,  the  normal  rela- 
tion. The  classification,  rough  at  first,  becomes 
increasingly  refined ;  but  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment law  deals,  and  must  deal,  with  generic  per- 
sons and  cases,  and  not  with  the  real  individual 
or  the  special  case. 

Law  is  not  primarily  a  system  of  justice,  but 
a  system  of  order.  Courts  were  not  established 
to  do  justice,  but  to  terminate  controversy. 
Equity,  as  was  finely  said  bv  Aristotle,  corrects 
the  law  where  the  law  is  defective  by  reason  of 
its  universality;  but,  historically,  equity  has 
never  meant  anything  but  a  greater  approxima- 
tion of  law  and  justice.  In  England,  as  Lord 
Bacon  said,  it  w;i<  "ordained  to  supply  the  law 
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and  not  to  subvert  the  law."  Equity  draws  new 
distinctions,  unknown  to  the  older  and  cruder 
law;  its  precedents  harden  into  rules;  and  the 
result  is  simply  a  new  body  of  law  with  a  more 
refined  classification  of  tlie  phenomena  of  social 
life.  Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
Jukispeudence;  Law. 

JUSTICE,  Chief.    See  Chief  Justice. 

JUSTICE),  Department  of.  One  of  the  nine 
executive  departments  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  Attorney-General,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Although  the  office  of  Attorney-General  was 
created  in  1789  and  the  incumbent  of  the  office 
was  from  the  first  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  it 
was  not  until  1870  that  it  was  erected  into  a 
separate  department.  By  the  act  of  June  22  of 
that  year,  the  several  officers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, of  whom  there  were  some  half-dozen  or 
more,  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Attorney-General,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  about 
greater  uniformity  in  the  construction  and  appli- 
cation of  the  laws.  The  Attorney-General  is  the 
chief  law  officer  of  the  Government,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  ranks  fourth  in  the  line 
of  succession  to  the  Presidency.  It  is  his  duty 
to  advise  the  President  on  any  questions  of  law 
that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  also  to  give  his  opinion  when  requested 
by  any  of  the  heads  of  departments  upon  legal 
questions  concerning  matters  affecting  their  de- 
partments. The  opinions  rendered  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General are  from  time  to  time  published  by 
the  Government,  and  next  to  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  they  are  regarded  as  authority  on  the 
points  covered.  The  Attorney-General  is  the 
legal  representative  of  the  Government  in  all 
cases  at  law  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  and  may  appear  in  court  in  person  or 
direct  which  one  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
erals shall  appear,  and  may  employ  special  coun- 
sel to  aid  in  the  conduct  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  Government  is  interested.  He  is  further- 
more charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the 
United  States  district  attorneys  and  marshals; 
directs  and  instructs  them  in  their  duties,  and 
may  employ  special  counsel  to  aid  the  attorneys 
in  the  prosecution  of  cases  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party.  He  examines  the  titles  to 
lands  or  other  property  which  the  Government 
intends  to  purchase  for  forts,  dockyards,  building 
sites,  or  other  public  purposes,  and  makes  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  of  the  business  of  the 
department,  including  statistical  information 
concerning  the  civil  and  criminal  cases  tried  be- 
fore the  United  States  courts,  the  number  of 
pardons  granted  by  the  President,  the  amoimt  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  imposed,  and  such  other  in- 
formation bearing  upon  the  administration  of 
justice  as  he  may  deem  proper.  Other  duties  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  are  the  supervision  of 
the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  the  recommendation  of  judicial 
appointments,  the  examination  of  the  accounts 
of  the  marshals,  attorneys,  and  other  judicial 
officers,  the  investigation  of  applications  for 
clemency,  the  administration  of  the  national 
bankruptcy  law,  and  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
mission to  revise  and  codify  the  criminal  and 
penal  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  1868  two 
Assistant  Attorney-Generals  were  provided  for, 
one  of  whom  assists  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
other  in  the  Court  of  Claims.     There  is  also  an 


Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment, one  for  the  Post-office  Department,  and 
one  in  charge  of  Indian  depredations  claims.  In 
1870  the  oilice  of  Solicitor-General  was  created, 
the  incumbent  being  ranked  as  the  second  officer 
of  the  department.  He  conducts  cases  in  the 
courts  at  Washington,  and  in  case  of  a  temporary 
vacancy  or  absence  of  the  Attorney-General,  acts 
in  his  stead.  The  act  of  1870  also  transferred  to 
the  new  Department  of  Justice  the  solicitors  from 
the  Interior,  Treasury,  and  Navy  departments, 
and  the  examiner  of  claims  from  the  State  De- 
partment. 

JUSTICE,  Lord.  In  England,  a  person  in- 
vested with  the  royal  authority  for  limited  pur- 
poses and  for  a  limited  time.  From  the  times  of 
the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings  it  has  been 
the  occasional  practice  in  England  for  the  sover- 
eign to  appoint  one  or  more  persons  called  lords 
justices  to  act  as  his  substitutes  in  the  supreme 
Government  during  his  absence  from  the  Kingdom. 
Subsequent  to  the  Revolution  these  appointments 
have  been  made  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal,  and  the  authority  of  Parliament  has  some- 
times been  invoked  in  confirmation  of  their 
powers.  On  five  occasions  such  appointment  was 
made  by  William  III.  when  going  abroad,  though, 
while  his  queen  was  alive,  he  delegated  his  au- 
thority to  her  during  his  absence.  The  statutes 
12  and  13  Will.  III.,  settling  the  succession  on 
the  House  of  Hanover,  provided  "that  no  person 
who  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  Crown  shall  go 
out  of  the  dominions  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland  without  consent  of  Parliament;"  but 
this  clause  was  repealed  by  1  Geo.  I.,  ch.  2,  and 
the  first  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  dur- 
ing five  of  his  absences  in  Germany,  made  an 
appointment  of  lords  justices.  George  IV.,  on 
his  visit  to  Hanover,  delegated  his  authority  to 
nineteen  guardians,  of  whom  the  Duke  of  York, 
heir  presumptive,  was  one.  On  none  of  the  ab- 
sences of  Queen  Victoria  from  the  Kingdom 
was  there  any  delegation  of  the  royal  authority; 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  Lord  Chancellor 
Lyndhurst  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
law  officers  regarded  it  unnecessary,  in  point  of 
law.  to  appoint  lords  justices — an  opinion  in 
which  he  concurred.  The  practice  of  the  Queen 
in  this  respect  has  been  followed  by  her  successor, 
Edward  VII.  In  case  of  the  sovereign's  minority 
a  regency  has  generally  been  resorted  to. 

The  powers  of  lords  justices  have  usvially  been 
limited  in  the  matter  of  pardoning  and  repriev- 
ing criminals,  the  summoning  or  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  the  disposal  of  public  moneys  in  the 
Treasury,  and  of  Ch\irch  preferments  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown.  The  lords  justices  appointed  under 
the  commissions  of  1719  and  1729  were  authoi'- 
ized  to  continue  the  existing  Parliament  by  short 
prorogations  till  otherwise  directed  imder  the 
royal  sign  manual,  but  not  to  perform  the  other 
acts  here  specified  without  the  special  significa- 
tion of  the  royal  pleasure,  except  when  neces- 
sary for  the  public  service.  The  power  to  create 
peers  has  only  once  been  delegated — ^by  Charles  I. 
in  1644;  and  Lord  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Glamorgan,  in  whose  favor  the  right  was  exer- 
cised, was,  after  the  Restoration,  compelled  to 
resign  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lords  justices  have  sometimes  been  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  government  of  Ireland  in  place  of 
a  viceroy;  in  modern  times,  this  has  only  been 
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done   during   ooc&sional    absences   of   the    Lord 
Lieutenant. 

JUSTICE,  Lord  Chief.  The  title  given  in 
England  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  King's  Bench  di- 
vision of  the  Iii{,'h  Court  of  Justice.  It  was  form- 
erly employed  to  designate  the  chief  judges  of  the 
two  great  common-law  tribunals,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
but  the  former  of  tliese  was,  by  eminence,  known 
as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Upon  the 
abolition  of  the  Common  Pleas  division  of  the 
High  Court  in  1881,  the  chief  judge  of  the  Queen's 
(now  King's)  Bench  Division  became  the  sole 
judicial  officer  to  be  invested  with  the  dignity  and 
title  of  Chief  Justice. 

JUSTICE  CliEBK,  Lobd.  A  high  judicial 
officer  in  Scotland,  being  the  second  highest  judge 
in  point  of  rank,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord 
Justice  General,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Justiciary.  His  usual  duty  is  to  sit  as  Chief 
of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Inner  House,  called 
the  second  division  of  the  Court  of  Session  (q.v.), 

JUSTICE  GENEBAIi,  Lord.  The  highest 
judicial  officer  in  Scotland,  also  called  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Formerly  the 
office  of  Justice  General  was  a  sinecure,  and  not 
a  judicial  office,  but  the  title  is  now,  since  1831, 
associated  w  ith  that  of  the  Lord  President.  See 
CouBT  OF  Session. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  a  minor  official  having 
both  adsninistrative  and  judicial  fimctions,  the 
latter  principally  of  a  criminal  nature.  In  Eng- 
land, justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  com- 
mission of  the  Crown  under  the  great  seal,  or  by 
act  of  Parliament  or  charter,  to  exercise  a  cer- 
tain limited  authority  in  a  county  or  borough. 
The  person  who  practically  appoints  to  the  office 
is  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  in  his  discretion  may 
include  in  the  commission  any  person  having  an 
estate  of  £100  a  year,  clear  of  all  rents  and 
charges.  All  persons  having  the  above  qualifica- 
tion may  be  appointed  justices  of  the  peace;  but 
practicing  attorneys  or  solicitors  are  not  eligible 
for  counties  in  which  they  practice.  Tradition- 
allVi  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  is  entirely 
gratuitous.  But  in  modem  practice  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  deviate  from  this  rule,  and  to 
appoint  in  all  the  cities  and  many  large  towns 
c-ertain  paid  justices,  called  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, at  a  fixed  salary.  In  the  city  of  London 
and  certain  other  places  the  Mayor  and  certain 
corporators  are  constituted  by  charter  justices 
of  the  peace  by  virtue  of  their  office. 

The  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace  is  very 
ancient.  Previous  to  1327  there  were  conserva- 
tors of  the  peace  in  every  county  chosen  by  the 
freeholders  from  among  the  principal  men  of  the 
county  to  perform  similar  duties,  but  by  a 
statute  of  Edward  III.  a  change  took  place  in 
the  practice,  and  ever  since  the  election  of  jus- 
tices has  been  exercised  by  the  Crown.  Gradu- 
ally the  office  grew  more  and  more  important, 
statutes  being  passed  from  time  to  time, 
adding  to  its  duties  and  jurisdiction,  until, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  form  of  commission  was  revised,  and  was  set- 
tled nearly  in  the  form  which  is  now  used.  The 
commission  is  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  ad- 
dressed to  the  appointee,  by  name,  directing  them 

"to  keep  our  peace  in  our  county  of ,  and  to 

keep  all  ordinances  and  statutes  for  the  good  of 


the  peace,  and  for  the  good  rule  and  government 
of  the  people,  and  to  chastise  and  punish  all  per- 
sons that  otfcnd  against  the  said  ordinances." 
The  commission  then  authorizes  the  appointee 
to  inquire  "by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful  men, 
of  all  manner  of  felonies,  poisonings,  enchant- 
ments, sorceries,  arts,  magic,  trespasses,  forestall- 
ings,  regratings,  engrossings,  and  extort  idii-. 
whatsoever,  and  of  all  crimes  and  ofTen-. 
To  these  extensive  powers  conferred  b\ 
were  added  the  more  indefinite  functions  which 
long  custom  had  vested  in  justices  of  the  peace, 
constituting  tiiem  in  large  measure  the  founda- 
tion of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  State.  ''The 
whole  Christian  world,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "hath 
not  the  like  office  as  justice  of  the  peace,  if  duly 
executed."  Their  powers  and  duties  in  England 
are  now  mainly  governed  by  a  series  of  statutes 
enacted  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen  Vic- 
toria. (38  and  39  Vict.,  c.  54;  45  and  46  Vict, 
c.  50;  11  and  12  Vict.,  c.  44.) 

Although  the  institution  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  like  so  many  of  our  institutions,  is  derived 
from  England,  the  method  employed  for  their 
creation  differs  in  the  United  States  from  that 
adopted  in  the  former  country,  and  also  differs 
in  ditferent  States.  In  some  instances  they  are 
appointed  by  the  executive,  in  others  elected  by 
the  people.  Tlieir  powers  and  duties  also  vaiy  in 
the  different  States,  but  in  most  they  have  juris- 
diction in  minor  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal. 
The  extent  and  nature  of  their  powers  are  usu- 
ally defined  by  statute.  The  distinctive  value  of 
this  class  of  magistrates  is  found  in  their  power 
to  prevent  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  examine 
persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  crime  or 
misdemeanor  and  hold  to  bail  to  answer  in  the 
upper  court,  or  in  default  of  bail  to  commit  them 
to  jail.  In  this  latter  particular  their  functions 
are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  a  grand  jury. 
Consult:  Archbold,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Parish  Officer  (London.  1842)  ;  Stone,  Justices 
Manual  (London,  annually)  ;  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries; Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of 
English  Law;  Wait.  Law  and  Practice  in  Civil 
Actions  and  Proceedings  in  Justices  Courts  (7th 
ed.,  Albany,   1902). 

JUSTICES'  CLEBK  An  officer,  generally  a 
solicitor,  appointed  by  justices  of  the  peace"  in 
England  to  assist  them  in  their  duties.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  justices  of  the  peace  are  not  trained 
lawyers  (it  has  been  judicially  declared  in  Eng- 
land that  there  is  no  presumption  that  a  justice 
of  the  peace  knows  the  law  of  the  land),  but 
are,  nevertheless,  called  upon  to  administer  many 
branches  of  the  law.  and  to  construe  acts  of 
Parliament,  all  of  which  require  much  skill,  the 
justices'  clerk  is  a  person  of  much  local  influence, 
and  in  practical  effect  guides  and  controls  the 
justices  in  all  purely  legal  matters.  The  jus- 
tices' clerk  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  public 
officer,  but  in  the  nature  of  an  employee  of  the 
justice.  By  recent  statutes,  however,  he  has  ac- 
quired a  certain  official  status  and  is  entitled  to 
receive  fees  in  connection  with  the  business  trans- 
acted by  the  justice  to  whose  court  he  is  at- 
tached.   See  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

JUSTICIABY  COUBT.  The  highest  crim- 
inal court  in  Scotland.  It  is  in  reality  the 
criminal  branch  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  high- 
est judicial  tribunal  in  Scotland,  and  not  an  in- 
dependent court.     Its  judges  are   seven   of  the 
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judges  of  the  Court  of  Session — viz.  the  lord 
president,  the  lord  justice  clerk,  and  five  others 
appointed  hy  patent.  Its  quorum  consists  of 
three  judges.  It  exercises  an  appellate  as  well  as 
an  original  jurisdiction  and  usually  sits  in  Edin- 
burgh.   See  CouKT  OF  Session. 

JUSTIFIABLE  HOMICIDE.  The  killing 
of  a  human  creature  without  incurring  legal 
guilt,  as  where  a  man  is  duly  sentenced  to  be 
hanged;  where  one,  in  self-defense,  necessarily 
kills  another  to  preserve  his  own  life,  etc.  See 
Homicide. 

JUSTIFICATION  (Lat.  justificatio,  from 
jvstificare,  to  justify,  from  justificus,  acting  just- 
ly, from  Justus,  just  -f-  facere,  to  do).  A  defense 
to  a  civil  or  criminal  action,  admitting  the  facts 
alleged  in  the  complaint  or  declaration,  but  set- 
ting forth  other  facts  tending  to  show  that  the 
defendant  had  a  legal  right  to  do  the  acts  com- 
plained of,  and  that,  therefore,  the  plaintiff 
never  had  a  good  cause  of  action.  Facts  con- 
stituting a  legal  justification  may  be  pleaded  in 
answer  to  an  indictment  for  an  alleged  crime, 
as  where  a  person  is  accused  of  homicide  (q.v.), 
and  pleads  that  he  committed  the  act  in  self- 
defense;  or  that  he  was  an  officer  of  the  peace, 
and  killed  the  deceased  in  a  reasonable  eff"ort  to 
prevent  his  escape.  Under  the  common-law  sys- 
tem of  pleading  and  practice,  such  a  plea  is  said 
to  be  by  way  of  'confession  and  avoidance.'  The 
facts  constituting  a  legal  justification  for  an 
act  must  be  fully  set  forth  in  an  answer,  and 
not  alleged  as  a  conclusion  of  law. 

Whether  a  plea  of  justification  can  be  sus- 
tained or  not  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
action  and  the  substantive  law  involved.  For 
example,  in  an  action  against  a  street-railroad 
company  for  negligently  running  over  the  plain- 
tiff and  injuring  him,  the  defendant  cannot  plead 
that  it  had  any  legal  right  to  do  so,  even  if  it 
can  show  that  defendant  was  a  trespasser  upon 
its  tracks.  It  might,  however,  plead  contributory 
negligence  on  his  part,  which  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  excuse  rather  than  a  strict  justifica- 
tion. Pleas  of  justification  are  most  common 
in  actions  for  assault  and  battery,  false  imprison- 
ment, libel,  slander,  and  malicious  prosecution. 

Justification  is  also  employed  to  denote  the 
proof  by  sureties  on  a  bond  or  undertaking  that 
they  possess  the  property  qualifications  required 
of  them  by  law.  See  Answer;  Defense;  Plea; 
Pleading;  Subety. 

JUSTIFICATION.  A  doctrine  of  theology. 
The  Council  of  Trent  defines  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  thus:  "Justification  is  not  remission  of 
sins  merely,  but  also  the  sanctification  and  re- 
newal of  tiie  inward  man,  through  the  voluntary 
reception  of  the  grace  and  of  the  gifts,  whereby 
man  from  unjust  becomes  just."  It  thus  includes 
sanctification  and  is  'infused'  righteousness.  The 
distinguishing  doctrine  of  Protestantism  is  that 
of  justification  'by  faith,'  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  is  "accounting  and 
accepting  their  [believers']  persons  as  righteous, 
not  for  anything  wrought  in  them  or  done  by 
them,  but  for  Christ's  sake  alone."  The  New 
Testament  doctrine  is  developed  by  Paul,  espe- 
cially in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the 
Galatians.  The  Apostle  begins  the  former  Epistle 
by  exhibiting  the  universality  of  sin.  All  men, 
Jews  as  well  as  Greeks,  have  sinned,  and  have 
therefore  no  ground  of  acceptance  with  God  upon 


the  basis  of  righteousness.  Works,  then,  viewed 
as  single  holy  deeds,  performed  in  obedience  to 
tlie  divine  law,  and  together  constituting  a  flaAV- 
less  life,  will  qualify  no  one  for  justification 
before  the  bar  of  God.  Hence  God  provides  a 
righteousness  of  His  own.  Repentant  man,  exer- 
cising faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  forgiven  and 
treated  as  if  he  had  obeyed  the  law  perfectly  for 
Christ's  sake.  He  shall  be  'declared  righteous.' 
This  is  justification. 

The  historic  Protestant  doctrine  has  a  second 
element  besides  the  forgiveness  of  the  sinner 
embraced  under  his  justification,  viz.  the  impu- 
tation to  him  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  At 
first  this  phrase  meant  only  that  he  was  for- 
given for  Christ's  sake;  or,  technically  speaking, 
the  imputation  was  of  the  'passive  obedience'  of 
Christ  (the  Atonement).  In  the  scholastic  de- 
velopment of  the  system,  the  imputation  came 
to  be  conceived  as  that  of  the  'active  obedience' 
of  Christ,  or  He  was  said  to  have  obeyed  the  law 
for  man,  and  this  obedience,  imputed  to  man, 
made  him  righteous  before  God.  In  spite  of 
denials,  this  had  too  much  the  appearance  of  a 
transfer  of  moral  character,  which  is  psycho- 
logically impossible.  The  idea  of  the  merits  of 
Christ,  by  which  He  gained  a  title  to  something 
which  He  could  make  over  to  man,  was  a  further 
idea,  of  Catholic  origin,  which  was  inharmonious 
with  the  fundamental  Protestant  principles.  And 
there  was  a  still  deeper  error  inhering  in  the 
strongest  of  the  Protestant  contentions.  All  the 
early  reformers  were  strong  determinists  in  their 
theory  of  the  will.  The  holy  choice  which  was 
wrought  in  the  soul  by  God  was  not  a  work  of 
man  at  all,  because  he  was  passive  in  it,  God 
being  the  true  agent.  Hence  'faith'  was  in  direct 
antithesis  to  'works,'  which  were  conceived  as 
something  done  by  ourselves.  Man  was  saved  by 
faith  and  not  by  works,  and  the  most  diametrical 
opposition  was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  two. 
But  a  better  theory  of  the  will  has  shown  that 
faith,  as  a  choice,  is  an  act  of  the  will,  in  fact 
the  most  vital  and  important  act  a  man  can  per- 
form, and  that  it  is  essentially  holy  in  its 
nature.  Abraham's  faith  was  imputed  to  him 
for  righteousness  because  it  was  righteousness. 
Consult:  Buchanan,  The  Doctrine  of  Justification 
(Edinburgh,  1867)  ;  Cardinal  Newman,  Lectures 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  (3d  ed.,  London, 
1874)  ;  Ritschl,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion and  Reconciliation :  Positive  Development  of 
the  Doctrine  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1900). 

JUS'TIN  (Lat.  Justinus).  A  Roman  histo- 
rian of  whom  almost  nothing  is  knowTi,  but  he 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  a.d.  His 
work,  Historiarum  Philippicarum  Libri  XLIV., 
is  merely  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  large 
works  of  Pompeius  Trogus,  an  historian  of  the 
Augustan  age,  but  is  of  considerable  value  to  us, 
as  the  original  has  perished.  The  latest  edition 
is  that  of  Ruehl   (Leipzig,  1886). 

JUSTIN,,  surnamed  The  Martyr  (c.lOO- 
c.165).  A  Christian  apologist  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, commonly  called  Justin  Martyr.  He  was 
bom  about  100.  in  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  Roman 
city  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Shechern, 
in  Samaria.  His  father,  Priscus,  was  a  heatheri, 
and  Justin  was  educated  in  the  religion  of  his 
father.  He  became  an  ardent  student  of  the 
philosophy  of  his  age,  beginning  with  the  scjiool 
of  the   Stoics,  but  finally   adhering  to  that  of 
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the  Platonists.  According  to  the  story  which  he 
hims«lf  relates,  one  day  while  wandering  along 
the  ticashore,  he  encountered  a  man  of  mild  and 
venerable  aspect,  who  led  him  to  the  study  of  the 
Jewish  prophets  and  the  great  Christian  teacher 
whom  they  foretold.  The  result  was  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  which  probably  took 
place  at  Ephesus  about  135.  After  his  con- 
version he  retained  the  garb  of  a  philosopher,  but, 
as  a  Christian  philosopher,  he  strove  by  his 
writings  and  his  instructions  to  bring  others  to 
the  truth  which  he  had  himself  discovered.  From 
his  Jewish  acquaintances  he  got  his  knowledge 
of  rabbinical  literature.  He  lived  for  some  time 
in  Rome  and  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded  about 
the  year  165,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  be- 
cause he  refused  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  heathen 
gods.  The  works  of  Justin,  although  not  very 
voluminous,  are  highly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant. The  books  ascribed  to  him  with  certainty 
are  two  Apologies  for  the  Christians,  the  first 
addressed  "to  Antoninus  Pius,"  the  second  "to 
the  Roman  Senate."  and  a  Dialogue  toith  Try- 
phon  the  Jew,  which  professes  to  be  the  record  of 
an  actual  discussion  held  at  Ephesus.  Some 
other  extant  works  have  been  ascribed  to  him, 
but  on  insufficient  grounds,  and  several  of  his 
works  cited  by  ancient  authors  have  been  lost. 
The  first  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Robert 
Stephens  (Paris,  1551).  The  Benedictine  edition 
of  Justin,  by  Maran,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1742, 
and  Otto's— the  best — at  Jena  in  1842-46  (3d  ed., 
5  vols.  1876-81)  ;  there  is  an  English  translation 
in  the  Ante-yicetie  Fathers,  vol.  i.  (New  York, 
1885).  Consult:  Semisch,  Justin  der  Martyrer 
(Breslau,  1840-42)  ;  Purves,  Testimony  of  Jus- 
tin Martyr  to  Early  Christianity  (New  York, 
1889)  ;  Flemming,  Zur  Beurteilung  des  Chris- 
tentums  Justinus  des  Martyrers  (Leipzig, 
1893)  ;  Baldus,  Das  Terhalinis  Justinus  des 
Martyrers  zu  unseren  s-ynoptischen  Evangelien 
(Miinster,  1S95). 

JUSTIN  I.,  THE  Eldkb  (452-527).  Byzantine 
Emperor  from  518  to  527.  His  parents  were 
Goths,  but  he  entered  as  a  private  into  the  body- 
guard of  the  Emperor  Anastasius  I.,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Senator  and  commander  of  the  Im- 
perial guards.  On  the  death  of  Anastasius,  a.d. 
518,  the  army  proclaimed  Justin  Emperor.  Feel- 
ing that  he  was  unfitted  to  direct  the  internal 
civil  administrations,  he  wisely  resigned  this 
duty  at  first  to  the  quaestor  Proclus,  and  later 
to  his  nephew,  Justinian.  His  decrees  against 
the  Arians  led  to  the  break  between  the  Catholics 
in  Italy  and  Theodoric  ( q.v. ) .  Some  time  before 
his  death,  August  1,  527,  he  adopted  Justinian 
(q.v.).  Consult  Bury,  Later  Roman'  Empire 
(London,  1889). 

JUSTIN  H.,  THE  YorxGEB  (?578).  Bvzan- 
tine  Emperor  from  565  to  578.  He  succeeded 
his  uncle,  Justinian  I.,  and  espoused  Sophia,  the 
niece  of  the  Empress  Theodora,  a  beautiful  and 
able  but  revengeful  woman.  At  first  he  gave 
promise  of  a  mild  rule,  but  soon  his  rule  became 
a  vacillating  one.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Empress  Sophia,  Narses  ( q.v. )  was  dismissed  from 
the  exarchy  of  Ravenna,  though  the  Longobards 
were  meditating  an  invasion  of  Italy.  These  bar- 
barians, on  hearing  of  the  disgrace  of  the  one  man 
whom  they  dreaded,  in  568  burst  like  an  avalanche 
upon  Italy.  Northern  and  Central  Italy  was  soon 
in  their   power.     In   the   midst  of  a   war  with 
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Khosru,  King  of  Persia,  Justin  died  September 
26,  578,  after  appointing  Tiberius,  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, as  his  sutx-es-sor.  Consult  Bury,  Later 
Roman  Empire    (London,    1889). 

JUSTINIAN  L,  Flaviis  Amcics  Justi3t- 
TANfs  ( (483-565) .  Byzantine  Emperor  from  527 
to  5tl5.  He  was  born' probably  May  11,  483,  in 
the  village  of  Tauresium,  in  Illyricum.  His 
name  was  Uprauda,  which  he  changed  to  Jus- 
tinian. Although  of  obscure  parentage,  he  shared 
the  success  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Justin  I. 
(q.v.),  being  invited  at  an  early  age  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion. When  his  uncle  was  elevated  to  the  purple, 
in  518,  he  promoted  his  nephew  to  one  position 
after  another,  and  in  527,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  proclaimed  him  his  colleague  in  the 
Empire.  Justin  survived  the  step  but  a  few 
months,  and  Justinian  was  crowned  as  sole 
Emperor.  His  long  reign  is  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  history  of  the  later  Empire.  Although  him- 
self without  taste  or  capacity  for  military  com- 
mand, he  had  the  skill  to  select  able  generals, 
such  as  Belisarius  and  Narses.  In  his  first  war — 
that  with  Persia — he  concluded  a  treaty  by  which 
a  long-threatened  crisis  was  warded  off  tempo- 
rarily ;  but  the  rejoicings  for  this  terminated  in  a 
domestic  revolution.  A  conflict  of  the  so-called 
Blue  and  Green  factions  in  the  circus  in  532  was 
an  outburst  of  political  discontent,  which  went  so 
far  as  to  elect  a  rival  Emperor,  Hypatius.  Jus- 
tinian was  struck  with  dismay,  and  made  prepa- 
rations for  flight;  but  the  vigor  and  determina- 
tion of  his  Empress,  Theodora  (q.v.) ,  arrested  the 
revolt.  Belisarius,  with  a  relentless  hand,  re- 
pressed the  tumult,  30,000  victims  having,  it  is 
said,  fallen  in  a  single  day.  By  the  arms  of  Beli- 
sarius the  Vandal  Kingdom  of  Africa  was  rean- 
nexed  to  the  Empire  (533-534)  ;  and  the  same 
general  and  his  successor,  Narses,  restored  the 
Imperial  authority  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  North- 
em  Italy  .and  a  portion  of  Spain  (535-554).  His 
second  war  with  Persia  (c.540-562)  was  ended  by 
Justinian's  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 
The  Slavs  and  Huns  were  constantly  attacking 
the  Empire  on  the  north  and  ravaging  its  terri- 
tory, so  that,  in  spite  of  his  conquests,  he  left  a 
weak  empire  to  his  successor.  He  died  Novem- 
ber 14,  565. 

Justinian  was  a  great  builder  of  aqueducts, 
fortresses,  churehes  (Saint  Sophia),  quays,  har- 
bors, and  monasteries.  These,  together  with  the 
sums  needed  for  his  wars,  involved  an  enormous 
expenditure,  and  the  fiscal  administration  of 
Justinian,  in  consequence,  pressed  heavily  on  the 
public  resources  and  on  the  people.  It  is,  how- 
ever, as  a  legislator  that  Justinian  has  gained 
his  greatest  renown.  Immediately  on  his  acces- 
sion he  appointed  a  committee  of  lawyers,  with 
Tribonian  (q.v.)  as  chairman,  to  collect  all  pre- 
vious legislative  enactments  which  were  still  in 
force,  and  to  compile  a  code.  (See  Code.)  The 
authoritative  commentaries  of  the  jurists  were 
next  collected,  digested,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  Pandects  (q.v.).  The  code  was  repub- 
lished in  534  with  the  addition  of  Justinian'.i 
own  Constitutions.  The  third  great  legal  under- 
taking was  the  composition  of  a  systematic 
treatise  on  the  laws  for  the  guidance  of  students 
and  lawyers.  This  was  published  a  month  before 
the  Digest,  under  the  title  of  Institutiones.  i.e. 
"Institutes."  It  is  diflicult,  from  the  character 
of  his  acts  and  from  the  nature  of  our  sources 
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(see  Pbocopius)  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Jus- 
tinian. There  is  no  doubt  of  his  ability  and 
industry,  but  he  was  unscrupulous,  vain,  and 
easily  influenced.  He  was  passionately  devoted 
to  theology,  and  wrote  hymns  and  controversial 
works.  For  the  vexed  question  of  his  attitude 
toward  the  Church,  consult  Hutton,  Church  of 
the  Sixth  Century  (New  York,  1897).  For  his 
reign  and  life,  consult:  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  ed.  Bury  (London,  1896- 
1900);  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire  (London, 
1889)  ;  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  vol.  iv. 
(Oxford,  1880)  ;  Finlay,  History  of  Greece  (Lon- 
don, 1877). 

JUTE  (Beng.  jut,  from  Skt.  jata,  matted 
hair).  A  fibre  produced  from  two  tropical  spe- 
cies of  Tiliaceae,  the  Corchorus  olitorius  and  Cor- 
chorus  capsularis,  two  plants  alike  in  qualities, 
though  slightly  different  in  appearance,  and  sown 
indiscriminately.  From  the  fibre,  which  is  the 
cheapest  known,  are  produced  gunny  bags,  gunny- 
cloth,  and  cordage;  and  from  the  finer  qualities 
carpets,  shirting,  coat-linings,  etc.,  are  made.  It 
is  extensively  used  for  mixing  with  silk,  cotton, 
flax,  and  woolen  fabrics,  but,  owing  to  its  in- 
feriority, such  use  of  it  is  a  fraud.  India  is  the 
largest  jute-growing  country.  The  plants  grow 
in  most  climates  and  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  but  rich 
alluvial  lands,  and  lands  subject  to  salt-water 
tidal  influences,  particularly  favor  its  production. 
It  thrives  in  the  Gulf  States,  but  its  production 
in  America  has  not  been  successful,  owing  to  a 
lack  of  machinery  adapted  to  its  manufacture. 
It  is  an  exliausting  crop  for  the  soil.  The  plant, 
if  weeded  once,  requires  no  more  attention  till 
cutting  time.  Its  single  stalk  grows  to  a  height 
of  12  feet  without  branches  or  leaves  till  near  the 
top.  In  India  the  plant  is  cut  while  in  flower, 
about  three  months  after  sowing.  Cut  close  to 
the  ground,  stripped  of  leaves  and  branches,  it  is 
tied  in  bundles  and  steeped  from  10  to  20  days  in 
water,  to  loosen  the  fibre  by  rotting  .the  outer 
bark.  After  steeping,  the  stalks  are  beaten  till 
only  the  fibre  remains.  Tliis  is  cleaned,  dried, 
and  made  into  'drums'  of  70  or  80  pounds.  If 
for  exportation,  it  is  pressed  into  bales  of  300 
pounds  and  upward.  Fine  jute  has  a  beautiful 
glossy  golden  appearance,  and  is  soft  and  silky 
to  the  touch.  Great  importance  attaches  to 
length  and  strength  of  fibre.  See  Plate  of  Fibre 
Plants,  under  Hemp. 

Jute  Manufactubes.  Jute  is  spun  by 
processes  similar  to  those  employed  for  flax,  but 
as  it  is  from  10  to  15  feet  long,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  it  into  three-foot  lengths  before  it  can  be 
heckled.  The  fibre,  which  is  obtained  by  macera- 
tion from  the  inner  bark,  also  requires  to  be 
saturated  with  whale  oil  and  water,  so  as  to 
soften  and  render  it  more  elastic,  preparatory  to 
spinning.  Heckling  is  the  first  of  the  spinning 
operations,  and  its  object  is  to  remove  the  coarser 
portions  of  the  jute,  and  lay  the  fibres  in  parallel 
order.  The  heckle  is  a  kind  of  comb,  with  sharp- 
pointed  steel  teeth,  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
length.  Formerly  the  work  was  done  by  hand, 
but  now  heckling-ma chines  are  used.  Recently 
the  heckling  process  has  been  omitted  and  the 
jute  has  been  spun  directly  without  heckling  off 
ithe  tow.  The  heckled  strips  are  next  taken  to 
the  spreader,  or  first  drawing-frame,  where  they 
are  spread  upon  an  endless  creeping-sheet,  so  as 
to  supply  the  jute  continuously  to  another  part 
of  the  machine,  where,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement 


of  rollers,  it  is  drawn  out,  through  combs  of 
closely  ranged  steel  pins,  into  a  continuous  rib- 
bon, called  a  sliver.  A  number — say  14 — of  these 
slivers  arc  then  taken  to  another  drawing-ma- 
chine, with  steel  combs,  and  drawn  out  into  one. 
In  like  manner  some  twenty  of  those  slivers  are 
again  drawn  into  one.  The  first  sliver  from  the 
spreader  has  thus,  so  to  speak,  been  drawn  out 
280  times  its  original  length ;  and  by  continuing 
this  doubling  and  drawing,  the  fibres  become  thor- 
oughly parallel  and  equalized.  The  sliver  from 
the  last  drawing-frame  is  still  further  drawn  out, 
and  at  the  same  time  receives  a  slight  twist  in 
the  roving-frame.  Finally  the  bobbins  of  'rove' 
are  taken  to  the  spinning-frame,  and  spun  into 
yarn  upon  the  'throstle'  principle.    See  Spinning. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  flax,  the  jute  tow  from 
the  heckling  process  is  also  spun  into  yarn,  in 
which  case  it  is  first  carded  by  means  of  a 
'breaker'  and  'finisher'  card,  and  then  drawn, 
rcved,  and  spun,  as  above  described. 

The  larger  portion  of  jute  fabrics  is  woven 
from  yarn  of  the  natural  color;  but  for  some 
purposes  it  is  bleached;  and  when  used  for  car- 
pets, it  is  dyed  various  colors.  It  bleaches  with 
difficulty,  but  is  easily  dyed.  Jute  fabrics  are 
not  nearly  s-o  durable  as  fiax,  the  jute  being  more 
brittle  and  more  easily  affected  by  water. 

Jute  has  been  manufactured  on  hand  looms 
by  the  natives  of  India  for  centuries.  They  made 
not  only  the  coarse  fabric  known  as  gunny,  but  a 
fine  material  which  they  used  for  clothing.  They 
also  have  made  a  coarse  paper,  by  beating  the 
fibre  into  pulp,  drying  it  in  sheets,  sizing  it  with 
rice  starch,  and  polishing  it  with  a  stone  or 
shell.  Since  1857  there  have  been  a  large  num- 
ber of  jute-mills  fitted  up  with  modem  textile 
machinery,  and  driA-en  by  steam,  the  number  in 
1899  aggregating  33. 

The  first  mention  of  the  word  jute  is  in  1796, 
in  the  manuscript  commercial  index  of  the  court 
of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  is 
the  Bengal  name  used  by  the  natives  of  Cuttack 
and  Balasore,  where  the  first  European  manufac- 
tories were  established  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  In  1829  the  total  export  from  Calcutta 
was  20  tons,  value  £60.  In  1833  it  had  increased 
sixteenfold,  and  about  1864-65  the  increased  de- 
mand caused  jute  cultivation  to  extend  to  other 
districts,  the  exportation  in  1879-80  reaching 
4,626,710  hundredweight.  In  1897-98  the  amount 
of  raw  jute  exported  was  15,000,000  hundred- 
weight, while  the  exports  of  jute  cloth  have  in- 
creased in  ten  years  from  37,000,000  to  307,- 
000,000  yards. 

Jute  Industey  in  India* 


Yeab 

Millst 

"Looms 

Spindles 

Employes 

1888-89     

26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 
29 
29 
32 
35 

7,819 

8,104 

8,204 

8,605 

8,976 

9,590 

10,048 

10,579 

12,784 

13,615 

"  152,657 
158,326 
164,245 
174,156 
181,179 
192,688 
201,217 
216,139 
2.58,154 
274,907 

59,722 

1889-90 

60,6.30 

1890-91 

62,739 

1891-92 

66,333 

1892-93   

67,291 

1893-94 

69.179 

1894-95 

75,175 

1895-96           

78,889 

1896-97 

92,269 

1897-98 

95,930 

•  Taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  1899. 
t  Including  one  hemp-mill. 

England,  Bombay,  and  America  originally  di- 
vided the  exports  of  jute,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  North  America  took  the  largest 
share  of  the  gunnies.     (See  Gunny.)     Jute  and 
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gunnies  are  now  exported  from  Bengal  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Until  1870  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  was  baled  in  gunny-cloth  imported  from 
Calcutta.  (iradually,  however,  an  increasing 
amount  of  jute  product  has  been  made  in  the 
I  iiitt-d  States.  According  to  the  census  of  18S0 
tlii'ie  were  only  four  establishments  in  the  United 
States  makin*^  a  specialty  of  this  manufacture. 
In  1900  the  number  had  increased  to  18.  They 
employed  on  the  average  450  hands,  and  the  value 
of  their  annual  prmluct  was  $5,383,787. 

The  kind,  quality,  and  cost  of  the  materials 
used  in  jute  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
in  1900  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Pounds 

Cost 

jnte  

61.003.929 

44.525.sa5 

67O.G0O 

1,363.431 
584.3W 
301.888 

•1.612,318 

Butte. 

687,764 

Yamn. 

48,434 

Hemp: 

83,303 

37,364 

S3.834 

493,365 

Tntr*' 

109,049.701      }      *3.015.36S 

The  kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  produce  of 
jute  manufactures  for  the  same  year  is  given  be- 
low: 


Qnantitj 


Value 


Jute  jam pounds 

Twine do... 

Rope do... 

Burlaps square  jards 

Gunny  ba^^ng do... 

Carpets  and  rugs do  ... 

Flax  or  hemp  yams.. ..pounds 

Other  spun  or  woven  goods.... 

All  other  products. 

Total 


44,717,672 

«2,e09,148 

90.000 

6,300 

4.394.848 

213,653 

4,361,635 

236,139 

33,780,065 

1,426,843 

2,963.658 

357.568 

1.286.156 

165.788 

364,831 
4,547 

$5,383,797 

JUTEBB06,  yi?'ter-boG.  The  capital  of  a 
circle  in  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  27  miles  south  of 
Potsdam.  The  fcurteenth-century  Church  of 
Saint  Nicholas,  the  fifteenth-century  rathaus.  the 
ancient  Abbot's  House,  the  Tetzel  Chapel,  and  the 
three  mediaeval  city  gates  are  notable  features. 
There  are  textile  and  other  manufactures,  and 
there  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  flax, 
and  wine.  Population,  in  1900,  7407.  Two  miles 
southwest  is  the  field  of  Dennewitz,  where  the 
Prussians  under  Bulow  defeated  the  French  under 
Ney  and  Oudinot,  September  6,  1813. 

JUTES,  juts.  A  Low  German  tribe,  closely 
associated  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in  the 
conquest  of  England  in  the  fifth  century  a.d. 
Their  name  suggests  that  of  the  northern  penin- 
sula of  Denmark,  and  it  is  customary  to  trace 
them  to  that  starting-point.  Morley  suggests, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Jutland  is  now  occupied 
by  Danes,  and  that  men  from  that  peninsula 
settling  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England  in  the 
days  of  the  Angles  were  called  Danes,  not  Jutes. 
Moreover,  towns  in  the  Danish  settlements  have 
the  ending  'by,'  as  Grimsby,  Fotherby,  Ashby, 
etc. :  but  in  the  Jute  region  of  Kent,  Hampshire, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  there  is  not  a  place  that 
has  a  name  ending  in  'by.' 

Bede  divides  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Eng- 
land into  Angles.  Jutes,  and  Saxons,  but  Pro- 
eopius  in  the  sixth  century  uses  the  terms  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Frisians.  Study  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  invaders  of  the  south  of  England, 
Vou  X.-  36. 


and  those  of  the  seaboard  of  Uie  Scottish  low- 
lands, the  Jutes  and  Frisians,  were  the  same 
people. 

It  is  only  a  short  step  from  Frisians  to  For- 
morians  or  Pomonans,  and  the  Jutes  are  identi- 
fied with  the  Teutonic  rovers  who  from  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  Shet- 
lands,  Orkneys,  and  Hebrides,  landing  finally  on 
the  Irish  coast. 

In  recent  years  the  name  of  Jute  has  come  into 
prominence  through  studies  of  subracial  types 
persisting  in  the  actual  populations  of  Europe, 
although  historians  had  well-nigh  lost  sight  of 
them  as  distinguished  from  their  Angle  and 
Saxon  kindred.  Following  traditions  there  have 
been  found  around  Canterbury  in  Kent,  as  well 
as  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  South  Hants  op- 
posite, men  and  women  with  peculiarities  in 
physiognom.y  which  are  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
Jutish  blood.  Special  marks  of  the  Jutish  fea- 
tures consist  in  the  form  of  the  nose  and  mouth. 
Tlie  end  of  the  nose  is  rounded  off  sharply,  and 
the  septum  descends  considerably  below  the  line 
of  the  nostrils.  The  lower  lip,  more  particularly, 
is  thick  and  deep.  The  Jutish  profile  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  sculptured  in  tlie  Assyrian 
marbles.  The  population  in  Friesland  was  not 
homogeneous  in  early  times,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Jutes  may  have  migrated  to  South  Eng- 
land in  separate  bodies,  at  first,  like  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Angles.  If  so,  these  separate  intru- 
sions would  go  far  to  account  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  peculiarities  of  this  people  in  Eng- 
land. 

JUT'llAJNT)  (Dan.  Jylland).  A  peninsula  of 
Europe,  having  the  North  Sea  .on  the  west,  the 
Skagerrak  on  the  north,  and  the  Cattegat  and 
Baltic  Sea  on  the  east.  It  begins  at  the  River 
Eider,  and  terminates  in  the  narrow,  sandy  point 
called  Shagen  or  the  Skaw  (Map:  Denmark, 
C  2).  It  is  divided  into  South  Jutland  or 
Schleswig,  now  a  part  of  Prussia,  and  North  Jut- 
land, to  which  the  name  of  Jutland  is  particu- 
larly applied,  and  which  forms  the  continental 
portion  of  Denmark.  North  Jutland  has  a  maxi- 
mum extension  from  north  to  south  of  186  miles, 
and  from  east  to  west  of  105  miles.  With  the  ad- 
jacent small  islands  it  has  an  area  of  9746  square 
miles,  and  had  in  1901  a  population  of  1,061.904. 
The  surface  is  generally  low,  the  highest  point, 
which  is  also  the  highest  in  Denmark,  being  564 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  part  of  a  ridge  of 
hills  running  along  the  centre  of  the  peninsula 
from  south  to  north.  The  western  coast  is 
a  continuous  sandy  beach,  behind  which  are 
a  few  low  lagoons,  and  outside  of  which  are 
dangerous  bars.  The  landscape  among  these 
dimes  and  heaths  is  dreary  and  monotonous,  and 
the  temperament  of  the  people  is  dull  and  mel- 
ancholic. During  the  last  few  decades,  however, 
forests  have  been  planted  east  of  the  dunes, 
and  the  heath-lands  are  thus  slowly  being  re- 
claimed for  agriculture.  There  are  many  bays 
and  fiords  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  peninsula 
is  traversed  by  numerous  streams.  Cattle-rais- 
ing and  dairying  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people,  and  oats,  barley,  and  rye  are  raised  in 
considerable  quantities.  There  is  a  railway  line 
running  through  the  whole  length  of  the  penin- 
sula, with  a  number  of  east  and  west  branches. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Schleswig  railway  sys- 
tem. .Jtitland  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  in 
the  earliest  times  by  the  Cimbri  (q.v.),  and  was 
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known  tot  the  ancients  as  the  Cimbric  Peninsula 
or  Chersonesus.     See  Jutes. 

JUTUR'NA,  Fountain  of.  A  celebrated 
spring  on  the  Palatine  Hill  at  Rome,  named  after 
a  nymph  of  the  water,  beloved  by  Jupiter.  The 
overflow  of  the  series  of  subterranean  springs  of 
which  the  fountain  consists  formed  the  Lacus 
Curtius,  famed  for  the  appearance  of  the  Dios- 
curi to  announce  the  victory  of  Lake  Regillus. 
The  springs  are  now  covered  by  debris,  but  still 
flow  and  discharge  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 

JU''VENAL^  Decimus  Junius  Juvenalis.  A 
Roman  satirist,  born  at  the  Volscian  town  of 
Aquinum.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown ;  but 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  a  boy  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  (a.d.  54-68)  ;  that  he  was  come 
to  man's  estate,  and  was  practicing  declamation  in 
the  time  of  Domitian  (a.d.  81-96)  ;  and  that  he 
lived  almost  or  entirely  through  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian (a.d.  117-138).  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a 
competence.  He  practiced  at  Rome  as  an  advocate ; 
and  there  are  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  he 
visited  Egypt.  Among  his  friends  were  Martial 
and  Statins,  and  perhaps  Quintilian.  Little  is 
known  of  his  personal  history.  An  inscription 
has  been  found  at  Aquinum,  his  birthplace,  which 
mentions  a  Jimius  Juvenalis  as  an  ex-tribune  in 
the  armj',  and  a  chief  officer  of  the  town;  but  it 
is  not  certain  whether  this  refers  to  Juvenal  him- 
self or  to  a  near  relative.  His  fame  rests 
on  his  sixteen  satires,  still  surviving,  which 
occupy  the  very  first  rank  in  satirical  literature, 
and  are  of  the  greatest  value  as  pictures  of 
the  Roman  life  of  the  Empire.  Juvenal  and 
Horace  respectively  represent  the  two  schools 
into  which  satire  has  always  been  divided;  and 
from  one  or  other  of  them  every  classical  satirist 
of  modern  Europe  deriA'es  his  descent.  As  Horace 
is  the  satirist  of  ridicule,  so  Juvenal  is  the  sat- 
irist of  indignation.  Juvenal  is  not  a  man  of  the 
world  so  much  as  a  reformer,  and  he  plays  in 
Roman  literature  a  part  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  prophets  under  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
He  uses  satire  not  as  a  branch  of  comedy,  which 
it  was  to  Horace,  but  as  an  engine  for  attacking 
the  brutalities  of  tyranny,  the  corruptions  of  life 
and  taste,  the  crimes,  the  follies,  and  the  frenzies 
of  a  degenerate  state  of  society.  He  has  great 
humor  of  a  scornful,  austere,  but  singularly  pun- 
gent kind,  and  many  noble  Hashes  of  a  high  moral 
poetry.  The  old  Roman  genius — as  distinct  from 
the  more  cosmopolitan  kind  of  talent  formed  by 
Greek  culture — is  distinctly  discernible  in  Ju- 
venal. He  is  as  national  as  the  English  Hogarth, 
who  perhaps  gives  a  better  image  of  his  kind  and 
character  of  faculty  than  any  other  English 
humorist  or  moralist.  Juvenal  has  been  better 
translated  in  our  literature  than  almost  any 
other  of  the  ancients.  Dryden  translated  five  of 
his  satires.  Dr.  Johnson  imitated  two  of  the 
most  famous  in  his  London  and  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes;  and  the  version  of  the  whole  of  them  by 
Gilford  is  full  of  power  and  character.  A  fine 
edition  of  the  Satires  with  an  exhaustive  com- 
mentary is  that  of  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1889).  For  the  text  alone  see  the  edition 
of  Jahn  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1893).  The  best 
working  editions  with  English  notes  are  those 
of  Pearson  and  Strong  (Oxford.  1892),  and  DuflF 
(Cambridge.  1898).  For  the  life  of  Juvenal  and 
criticism  of  his  works,  see:  Diirr,  Das  Lehen 
Juvenals  (Ulm,  1888)  ;  Ribbeck.  Der  echte  und 
der  unechte  Juvenal  (Berlin,  1865)  ;  Nettleship, 


Lectures  and  Essays  (2d  series,  Oxford,  1895)  ; 
Martha,  Les  moralistes  romains  (Paris,  1865)  ; 
Boissier,  La  Religion  romaine,  vol.  ii.  (Paris, 
1884)  ;  and  L'opposition  sous  les  Ccsars  (Paris, 
1892). 

JU'VENA'LIA  (Lat.  neu.  pi.  of  juvenalis, 
youthful ) .  Private  scenic  games,  established  at 
Rome  by  Nero  in  a.d.  59  to  celebrate  his  reach- 
ing the  manly  age.  The  actors  were  distin- 
guished amateurs,  and  Nero  himself  appeared 
unmasked  as  an  actor.  The  games  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  at  the  Palatine  were  also 
called  Juvenalia  under  the  later  emperors. 

JUVEN'CUS,  Gaius  Vettius  Aquilinus,  or 
Aquilius  (C.290-C.331).  An  early  Christian 
poet,  probably  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  a  Span- 
ish presbyter.  His  only  extant  authentic  writing 
is  the  Historia  Evangelica:  Versus  de  Quatuor 
Evangeliis,  written  in  hexameters  about  330.  The 
version  follows  chiefly  Matthew  and  seems  to 
have  been  made  from  the  Itala  for  the  greater 
part,  though  there  are  occasional  signs  of  the 
use  of  the  Greek  original.  The  style  is  pure  and 
the  prosody  almost  classic.  Vergil,  Ovid,  Lucan, 
and  Lucretius  are  imitated.  The  best  edition 
is  Marold's  (1886).  The  poems  De  Laudibus 
Domini  and  Triumphus  Christi  are  certainly  not 
by  this  Juvencus ;  and  the  Liber  in  Genesin  is  of 
more  than  doubtful  authenticity.  Consult  Mani- 
tius,  Geschichte  der  christlich-lateinischen  Poesie 
(Stuttgart,  1891). 

JUVENILE  FORMS.  Plants  which  exhibit 
forms  in  early  youth  supposed  to  be  similar  to 
adult  forms  in  the  plant's  ancestry.  For  exam.ple, 
the  leaves  which  follow  the  cotyledons  in  many 
plants,  such  as  the  barberry,  the  locust,  and  the 
acacia,  are  radically  different  from  the  leaves 
which  appear  later,  and  it  is  believed  by  many 


SEEDLING  PLANT  OF  VICTORIA  REGIA. 

Showing  juvenile  leaves. 

that  they  represent  a  phylogenetically  early  type 
of  leaf.  Recent  experiments  have  made  it  very 
likely  that  the  round  basal  leaves  of  Campanula 
are  juvenile  leaves,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
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various  stimuli  are  able  to  cause  their  produc- 
tion at  any  time  in  the  plant's  life  historj'.  (See 
Ij!L\f.)  It  is  possible  that  the  so-called  juvenile 
forms  are  not  hereditary  only,  but  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  external  stimuli  active  in  the  plant's 
ontogeny. 


SEEDLCiO  PLANT  OF  ACACIA. 

Showing  juyenile  (and  supposedly  ancestral)  basal 
leaTPs.  The  leaf-like  structures  above  are  sterna  (phyl- 
lodets). 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS.  A  terra  applied 
to  those  violators  of  the  criminal  code  who  have 
not  yet  reached  the  age  of  full  responsibility. 
There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  th6  upper  age 
limit,  but  recent  legislation  in  the  United  States 
tends  to  fix  this  at  sixteen. 

Until  very  recently  no  special  provision  was 
made  for  juvenile  offenders  apart  from  older 
criminals  except  that  there  has  long  existed  a 
tendency  toward  leniency  in  punishing  them.  The 
humanitarian  movement  of  the  last  century  led 
to  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  children.  It 
was  felt  that  they  were  in  the  formative  period 
and  should  be  trained  rather  than  punished. 
This  belief  has  to-day  become  general,  and  all 
efforts  are  directed  toward  making  useful  men  and 
women  out  of  juvenile  offenders.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  there  will  be  success  in  every  case, 
for  while  the  existence  of  the  moral  imbecile  is 
admitted,  and  therefore  some  of  the  juvenile 
delinquents  are  not  susceptible  to  reform,  yet 
the  vastly  greater  number  who  have  been  de- 
praved by  a  vicious  environment  may,  it  is  rec- 
ognized, be  morally  improved  by  proper  methods. 
An  examination  of  the  juvenile  offenders  in  Eng- 
land revealed  that,  as  compared  with  normal  chil- 
dren in  average  homes,  they  were  under-developed, 
physically  and  mentally,  and  a  much  larger  per- 
centage were  orphans  or  half  orphans.  The  same 
is  doubtless  true  elsewhere.  Juvenile  delinquency 
has  seemingly  been  on  the  increase,  and  this  has 
caused  a  growing  interest  in  the  problem.  The 
early  institutions  for  juvenile  offenders  were 
modeled  after  those  for  adults.  With  the  found- 
ing of  the  'Rauhes  Haus'  at  Hamburg  in  1833, 
and  the  Colonic  Agricole  at  ilettray,  France,  in 


1839,  which  introduced  the  cottage  plan  and  man- 
ual training,  a  new  system  was  born.  This  sys- 
tem has  found  its  greatest  development  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  special  institutions,  the  House  of 
Eefuge,  New  York,  1824,  and  Philadelphia,  1828, 
were  under  private  management,  but  received 
subsidies  from  the  cities.  'I^e  earlier  institutions 
were  generally  located  in  the  cities  and  supported 
by  them.     Later  schools  are  under  public  control. 

The  principle  underlying  the  most  advanced 
treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  is  that  bad  en- 
vironment rather  than  innate  tendencies  is  respon- 
sible for  their  delinquency.  The  remedy  is  to 
change  the  environment  or  to  train  the  child  to 
obedience  and  respect  for  law  and  order  in  an 
institution,  then  place  him  in  a  good  environ- 
ment. The  child  for  whom  institutional  treat- 
ment does  not  seem  necessary  is  not  merely  ad- 
monished and  sent  home,  but  is  put  in  the  care  of 
a  probation  officer,  who  undertakes  to  supervise 
the  child.  The  home  is  visited;  school  attend- 
ance is  assured;  a  position  is  fotmd;  work  with 
residence  away  from  home  is  procured;  board  is 
paid  out  of  public  or  private  funds,  as  may  seem 
best.  The  child  must  report  to  the  officer,  and 
the  attempt  is  made  to  make  him  feel  that  the 
officer  is  a  friend.  If  the  conduct  is  not  satisfac- 
tory the  child  may  be  brought  again  to  the  court 
to  be  sent  to  a  reform  school.  The  probation  of- 
ficers may  be  volunteers  or  may  be  paid  from 
private  or  public  funds.  The  boarding  out  of 
juvenile  offenders  has  been  successfully  carried 
on  in  several  States,  particularly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts.  It  has  been  possible  to 
find  many  free  homes  for  these  children.  Many 
of  the  institutions  place  out  numbers  of  the  chil- 
dren sent  to  them.  To  secure  the  best  results,  the 
system  requires  care  in  selecting  proper  hcanes 
and  constant  supervision. 

For  those  who  must  be  sent  to  institutions 
there  now  exist,  in  addition  to  the  older  type, 
State  institutions  known  as  reform  or  industrial 
schools.  Jlost  of  these  are  in  country  districts. 
They  are  built  generally  upon  the  cottage  sys- 
tem. The  children  live  in  groups  in  cottages  in- 
stead of  in  masses  in  one  large  building.  This 
enables  a  better  classification  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  It  is  thought  to  have  a  better  influence  on 
the  children,  since  it  is  more  home-like.  In  all 
the  reform  .schools  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
manual  training,  and  it  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  these  were  the  best  equipped  schools 
in  the  States  in  which  they  were  situated.  With 
the  transfer  to  the  country,  barred  windows  and 
heavily  bolted  doors  have  disappeared.  The  cot- 
tage system  is  very  expensive  if  carried  out  in 
the  city.  Even  city  institutions  are  now  being 
removed  into  the  country. 

Another  important  change  is  the  doing  away 
with  fixed  sentences.  No  one  can  tell  how  long 
a  course  of  training  a  given  child  will  require. 
Commitment  for  short  periods  of  days  or  weeks 
is  useless.  The  tendency  now  is  to  commit  the 
child  until  majority,  the  court  retaining  power  to 
discharge  at  any  time,  but  the  question  of  dis- 
charge being  generally  left  to  the  institution. 
Even  after  discharge  the  child  is  watched  over  by 
probation  or  parole  officers.  This  indeterminate 
sentence  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  child  to 
behave  well,  and  thus  discipline  in  large  measure 
takes  care  of  itself.  Corporal  punishment  is 
generally  abandoned  in  the  better  schools.    There 
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were  in  1901  65  reformatories  in  the  United 
States  for  juveniles,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  19,410.  Since  their  establishment  210,000 
children  have  been  taught  by  them. 

The  latest  development  in  the  treatment  of  the 
juvenile  offender  is  the  introduction  of  special 
'juvenile  courts.'  The  average  police  court  with 
its  crowd  of  loafers  has  long  been  considered 
anything  but  elevating  in  its  tone.  In  the  great 
volume  of  work  the  magistrate  could  not,  if  he 
would,  give  proper  attention  to  children's  cases. 
Massachusetts  led  the  way  by  having  juvenile 
cases  heard  apart  from  others.  Careful  investiga- 
tions were  also  made  in  advance,  that  the  judge 
might  know  the  family  history  and  environment 
of  the  child.  July  1,  1899,  a  special  court  was 
opened  at  Chicago  before  which  are  now  tried  all 
cases  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren of  the  county.  One  jvidge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  has  charge.  He  is  given  wide  option  in 
disposing  of  the  children.  Private  individuals 
and  associations  actively  cooperate  to  secure  the 
best  results.  Similar  courts  liave  since  been  es- 
tablished in  Saint  Louis,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  other  cities.  The  probation  system  is  also 
spreading  into  smaller  communities  where  special 
courts  are  not  needed.  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  States  now  forbid  the  commitment  of 
any  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  any  jail 
or  its  detention  in  police  stations. 

The  progress  of  the  last  half-century  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  ( 1 )  The  idea  of  crime  is 
set  aside.  The  child  is  not  a  criminal.  (2)  The 
treatment  should  be  educational,  not  punitive. 
A  further  step  has  been  taken.  It  is  recognized 
that  prevention  is  easier  than  reformation.  Im- 
proved sanitation,  housing  reform,  compulsory 
school  attendance,  with  truant  schools  for  those 
who  do  not  attend  regularly,  the  development  of 
home  life,  and  similar  measures  occupy  prominent 
places  in  the  thoughts  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  juvenile  offenders. 


BiBLiOGEAPHY,  Morrison,  Juvenile  Offenders 
(New  York,  1897)  ;  Henderson,  Dependents,  De- 
fectives, Delinquents  (Boston,  1901)  ;  Folks,  Care 
of  Dependent,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent  Children 
(New  York,  1901)  ;  The  Reformatory  System  of 
the  United  States  (Washington,  1901).  See 
Refokmatories  ;  Penology. 

JUVENILE  REFORMATION.  See  Juve- 
nile Offenders;  Penology. 

JUVEN^AS  (Lat.,  youth).  The  goddess  of 
youth  in  Roman  mythology,  whose  shrine  was  in 
the  cella  of  Minerva  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on 
the  Capitol.  When  a  Roman  youth  became  of  age 
he  brought  an  offering  to  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol 
and  paid  a  small  tax  to  Juventas.  Later  (c.218 
B.C.)  the  Greek  Hebe  was  introduced  to  Rome 
under  this  name,  and  it  was  to  her  that  the 
Temple  of  Juventas,  near  the  Circus  Maximus, 
was  dedicated    (B.C.   191). 

JUX'ON,  William  (1582-1663).  An  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  England.  He  was  born  at  Chichester;  was 
educated  at  Saint  John's  College,  Oxford;  and 
became  vicar  at  Saint  Giles's,  Oxford,  in  1609, 
and  rector  of  Somerton  in  1614.  In  1621  he  be- 
came president  of  Saint  John's  College,  and  in 
1626  vice-chancellor.  In  1628  he  was  made  Dean 
of  W^orcester;  in  1633  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  of 
London;  and  in  1635  Lord  High  Treasurer.  He 
was  patronized  by  Archbishop  Laud,  in  whose 
views  and  policies  he  generally  shared,  without 
loss  of  popularity.  In  the  Civil  War  he  ad- 
hered to  Charles  I.,  and  was  his  constant  and 
valued  adviser.  He  attended  the  King  at  his 
trial  and  execution;  was  deprived  of  his  bishop- 
ric after  the  death  of  Charles;  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  reveal  what  the  King 
had  intrusted  to  him.  After  the  Restoration  in 
1660  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Juxon  was  prominent  in  the  restoration  of  Saint 
Paul's. 
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KThe  eleventh  letter  in  the  English 
alphabet.  Its  form  is  derived  from 
the  Phoenician  ^,  and  the  early 
Greek  K,  from  which  latter  there 
has  been  little  variation.  It  was 
called  in  Phoenician  kaph,  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  hollow  of  a  hand. 
This  name  came  into  Greek  as  kappa.  K  was 
very  little  used  in  Latin,  its  place  being  sup- 
plied by  C  (q.v.),  which  had  the  same  sound  as 
K.  Accordingly,  in  the  languages  derived  from 
Latin  c  was  used  to  represent  the  hard  ik-sound, 
but  in  those  languages  which  came  under  Greek 
influence  the  k  was  retained.    See  under  C. 

Phonetic  Characteb.  English  k  is  a  voice- 
less half-guttural  explosive  made  by  a  closure 
part  way  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  between  the  hard  and 
soft  palate,  tending  rather  toward  the  front 
than  the  back  of  the  mouth  in  present  English 
pronunciation.  Its  sound  is  to  a  great  extent  ex- 
pressed in  modem  English  spelling  by  c,  and  fre- 
quently also  by  ck,  eh,  q.  At  present  fc  is  silent 
initially  before  n,  as  knight,  knock.  As  to  origin, 
initial  English  A:  comes  from  loan-words  from 
the  Greek  or  other  non-Latin  sources,  as  kinetic, 
khedive,  kangaroo.  After  the  Norman  Conquest 
the  phonetic  value  of  c  was  uncertain,  as  the 
Norman  element  brought  in  the  s-sound  of  c. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  k  for  the  hard  sound 
of  c,  particularly  before  e  and  i,  where  the  value 
of  c  was  the  least  settled.  Owing  to  historical 
survivals,  k  is  frequently  foimd  also  in  words 
of  Scandinavian.  Dutch,'  or  Northern  English 
origin,  as  keg,  kilt,  kirk,  kipper. 

As  A  Symbol.  In  chemistry  K  =:  potassium 
(kalium) .-  K  stands  for  knight:  K.B.,  Knight 
of  the  Bath ;  K.G.,  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

"KA,  ka.  According  to  the  belief  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  the  immortal  part  of  man  con- 
sisted of  at  least  two  parts — the  ha,  which  broad- 
ly speaking  represented  the  vital  principle,  and 
the  ka.  The  latter  was  a  sort  of  spiritual  double 
of  the  individual:  it  was  bom  with  him,  was 
his  inseparable  companion  and  protecting  genius 
during  life,  and  after  death  dwelt  in  the  tomb 
with  his  body,  which  it  could  at  times  enter  and 
reanimate.  The  body  had  therefore  to  be  pre- 
served, so  that  the  ka  might  take  possession  of 
it  at  will.  As  the  ka,  while  dwelling  in  the 
tomb,  was  supposed  to  feel  bodily  needs,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  offerings  of  food  and  drink 
for  its  sustenance,  and  such  household  effects 
and  other  appliances  as   its   comfort   required. 
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Neither  god  nor  man  could  be  conceived  as  exist- 
ing without  his  ka,  and  when  the  birth  of  kings 
is  represented  on  the  monuments  the  ka  is  depict- 
ed as  a  new-bom  babe.  Each  ELgyptian  king  had 
for  his  ka  a  sacred  name,  which  was  included  in 
his  titulary.  Consult:  Wiedemann,  The  Ancient 
Egyptian  Doctrine  of  Immortality  (trans.,  Lon- 
don, 1895)  ;  id..  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians (trans..  New  York,  1897)  ;  Erman,  Life  in 
Ancient  Egypt  (London,  1894).  See  also  Egypt, 
paragraph  on  Ancient  Religion. 

KAABA,  ka'ba  (Ar.  ka'bah,  square  house  or 
chamber).  The  cube-shaped  stone  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  mosque  of  Mecca,  dating  from  pre- 
Islamic  times  and  taken  over  by  Mohammed  into 
the  new  faith.  It  seems  probable  that  the  name 
originally  designated  the  square  stele  represent- 
ing the  god  Hobal,  who  was  worshiped  there. 
According  to  Epiphanius  the  name  of  the  virgin 
mother  of  the  god  Dusares  at  Petra  was  Xcu^SoC, 
and  at  Tabala,  in  Yemen,  the  name  originally 
designated  the  white  flint  stone  with  a  crown 
sculptured  on  it  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
sanctuary  (Yemenite  Kaaba).  The  Kaaba  has  the 
shape  of  an  irregular  cube  about  40  feet  long.  33 
feet  wide,  50  feet  high.  Its  comers  are  oriented. 
In  the  northeast  comer,  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  set  the  famous  Black  Stone  which  gives 
the  Kaaba  its  sanctity.  This  stone,  probably  of 
meteoric  origin,  is  an  irregular  oval  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  a  number  of 
broken  pieces  kept  together  by  cement.  It  is 
held  in  extreme  veneration  by  Mohammedans, 
and  is  touched  and  kissed  by  them  in  the  seven 
circuits  made  aroimd  the  building  during  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  Hajj  (q.v.).  In 
the  southeast  comer  a  stone  of  lighter  color  is 
also  set,  but  this  is  not  venerated  as  the  Black 
Stone.  Not  far  from  the  latter,  six  or  seven 
feet  above  the  ground,  in  the  north  side  of  the 
building,  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  Kaaba, 
which  is  reached  by  movable  staircases,  one  for 
men  and  the  other  for  women.  The  present  very 
ornate  ones  were  the  gift  of  a  pious  Indian  Mos- 
lem. This  door  is  opened  three  times  a  year — 
once  for  men.  a  second  time  for  women,  and  a 
third  time  to  permit  the  inside  to  be  cleaned. 
On  the  northwest  side  is  a  semicircular  space 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  called  al-Hijr  or  al-Hatim. 
Inside  the  Kaaba  there  was  originally  a  dry 
well,  above  which  was  the  square  statue  of  the 
god.  There  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  dove  made 
of  aloe  wood.    To  judge  fnnn  the  account  of  the 
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Persian  traveler  Nasiri  Khusra,  in  1035,  the 
interior  was  once  highly  ornamented  with  gold, 
silver,  and  costly  marbles.  There  remain  to-day 
the  beautiful  pavement  of  massive  marble,  the 
Arabic  inscriptions  which  run  along  the  walls, 
and  the  lamps  of  massive  gold  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  Though  changes  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  the  building  is  substantially 
what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Prophet.  The 
flat  roof  dates  from  his  time.  When  Mecca  was 
besieged  by  the  Ommiads,  fire  almost  destroyed 
the  building,  and  it  was  restored  to  its  original 
form  by  Hajjaj.  In  1611  the  walls  threatened 
to  fall  in,  and  a  girdle  of  gilded  copper  was  put 
around  them.  In  1630  one  of  the  many  floods 
which  from  time  to  time  devastate  the  valley  in 
which  the  Kaaba  stands  greatly  injured  the 
building,  and  the  whole  was  rebuilt,  but  with 
the  original  stones.  The  first  caliphs  covered 
the  building  with  costly  Egyptian  hangings,  then 
with  red,  yellow,  green,  or  white  silk.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  Caliph  was 
accustomed  to  send  three  new  coverings  a  year. 
Up  to  1516  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  sent  such  a 
covering  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Since 
the  Osmanli  rule  the  cover  is  made  of  thick 
black  brocade,  and  is  sent  every  year  from  Cairo 
at  the  same  time  as  the  mahmal,  or  covered 
litter,  the  emblem  of  royalty.  The  cover  has 
a  golden  legend,  made  up  of  extracts  from  the 
Koran,  embroidered  around  its  whole  surface  33 
feet  from  the  bottom.  A  special  foundation  pro- 
vides the  money  for  this  purpose,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  sending  it  out  is  connected  with  much 
pomp. 

The  Kaaba  stands  within  a  space  called  the 
Mosque,  or  the  Haram  (Holy  Place).  This 
was  originally  quite  small,  the  houses  of  the 
city  reaching  right  up  to  it.  This  space  was 
enlarged  by  successive  caliphs;  Al-Mahdi  (777- 
781)  built  colonnades  all  around  the  mosque  and 
covered  them  with  teakwood.  In  course  of  time 
seven  minarets  were  added  for  the  muezzins, 
and  the  space  immediately  around  the  Kaaba 
was  surrounded  by  posts  through  which  plaited 
cords  were  run  and  on  which  lamps  were  hung. 
The  mosque  was  rebuilt  by  Sultan  Selim  II. 
(1566-74),  and  small  cupolas  were  placed  over 
the  stoas  in  the  colonnades.  This  mosque,  which 
is  very  much  more  imposing  than  the  simple 
arrangement  at  Mohammed's  time  is  unequal  in 
the  length  of  its  sides  and  the  angles  of  its 
corners.  The  floor  sinks  from  east,  north,  and 
south  to  the  middle;  seven  causeways  run  out 
from  the  inner  circle  of  the  Kaaba  to  the  colon- 
nades. Part  of  the  space  and  the  flooring  of 
the  colonnades  are  of  marble.  There  is  a  build- 
ing containing  the  sacred  well,  Zemzem,  the  only 
well  in  Mecca.  Northwest  of  this  and  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  Kaaba  is  the  Makam  Ibra- 
him, a  holy  stone  of  heathen  times,  originally 
kept  in  the  Kaaba,  then  in  a  stone  receptacle 
under  the  Kaaba,  and  now  in  a  box  under  the 
cupola  of  the  building.  It  is  used  by  the  Imam 
(leader  in  prayer)  of  the  Shafiites.  Other 
makams  were  introduced  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  mimbar  (pulpit)  was  introduced 
under  the  Ommiad  caliphs;  the  present  one 
was  the  gift  of  Sultan  Solyman  II.  (1549) . 

Many  legends  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Kaaba  and  the  Black  Stone  are 
current  among  the  Moslems.  Mohammed  him- 
self (Koran,  sura  xxii.  119)  connected  the  build- 


ing of  the  first  structure  with  the  patriarch 
Abraham.  Other  legends  refer  this  building  to 
Adam,  who  is  said  to  have  fashioned  it  after 
its  prototype  in  heaven.  The  Black  Stone  is 
said  to  have  originally  been  white,  but  to  have 
turned  black,  either  through  the  sins  of  men 
or  the  millions  of  kisses  which  have  been  im- 
printed upon  it.  Consult:  Snouck-Hurgronje, 
Mekka  (The  Hague,  1888-89)  ;  Wiistenfeld,  Die 
Chroniken  der  Stadt  Mekka  (Leipzig,  1861); 
Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia  (London,  1829)  ; 
Burton,  Personal  'Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to 
El-Medinah  and  Mecca  (London,  1855)  ;  Salih 
Soubhi,  Pelerinage  d  la  Mecque  et  a  Medine 
(Cairo,  1894)  ;  Wellhausen,  Skizzen  und  Vorar- 
beiten,  iii.    (2d  ed.,  Berlin,   1897). 

KAAB  IBN  ZUHAIB,  kJib  ib'n  zoo'har  (Ar. 
Ka'b) .  An  Arabian  poet  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, a  contemporary  of  Mohammed.  His  father, 
Zuhair  ibn  abi  Sulma  Rabia  al-Muzani,  was 
also  a  poet  and  author  of  one  of  the  seven  poems 
of  the  Muallakat,  the  great  collection  of  pre- 
Islamic  Arabic  poetry.  All  the  other  members 
of  Kaab's  family  (the  Muzainah)  became  con- 
verts to  Islam,  and  when  his  brother  Bujair 
adopted  the  new  faith,  Kaab  indited  a  bitter 
and  sarcastic  poem  which  came  to  the  notice  of 
the  Prophet,  and  Kaab  was  outlawed.  By  means 
of  a  clever  stratagem,  however,  he  gained  access 
to  Mohammed  and  recited  a  famous  eulogy, 
called,  from  the  first  two  words,  Banat  Su'ad 
(Su'ad — a  woman's  name — fled).  Mohammed 
was  pleased  and  gave  the  poet  his  own  mantle. 
Kaab  is  reported  to  have  died  soon  after.  The 
two  poems  referred  to  are  translated  by  Brockel- 
mann  in  his  (popular)  Geschichte  der  arabischen 
Litteratur,  pp.  52,  53  (I^eipzig,  1901)  ;  the  sec- 
ond also  by  Gabrieli,  Al-Budatan  (Florence, 
1901).  The  best  editions  of  the  Banat  Su'ad 
are  those  of  I.  Guidi  (Leipzig,  1871-74)  and 
Noldeke,  in  his  Delectus  Veterum  Carminum 
Arabicorum    (Berlin,  1890). 

KAALUND,  ka'loon,  Hans  Vilhelm  (1818- 
85 ) .  A  Danish  poet,  born  at  Copenhagen.  He 
studied  sculpture  and  painting,  but  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  his  verses  were  received  on  the 
return  of  Thorwaldsen  (1838)  decided  him  to 
take  up  literature  as  a  profession.  His  poems, 
Kong  Half  dan  den  Stcerke  (1840),  and  Valkyrien 
Gondul  (1842),  were  successful  but  not  profit- 
able, and  the  same  was  true  of  his  other  works 
until  the  publication  of  Et  Foraar  (1858),  a 
collection  of  his  best  old  and  new  poems.  In 
1875  his  drama  Fulvia  appeared,  and  in  1877 
another  collection  of  poetry,  En  Eftervaar.  A 
posthumous  volume  of  verse  was  printed  in 
1885.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  Fabler  og 
blandede  Digte  (1844),  and  Fabler  for  bom 
(1845),  a  book  for  yovmg  children,  illustrated 
by  Lundye. 

KAAMA,  ka'm&.  The  true  South  African 
hartbeest   (q.v.). 

KAARTA,  kar'ta.  A  territory  of  Western 
Africa,  in  French  S6n6gal  (q.v.),  situated  be- 
tween the  parallel  of  16°  N.  and  the  Senegal 
River,  and  crossed  by  the  meridian  of  10°  W.  Its 
area  is  23.100  square  miles.  The  country  is 
mostly  level.  In  the  eastern  part  the  climate 
is  favorable,  and  there  are  fertile  districts  where 
the  natives  raise  cereals.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  300,000,  consisting  of  Soninkis  and 
Bambaras.     The  former,  the  original  rulers  of 
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the  country,  were  conquered  by  the  latter.  The 
region  was  annexed  to  Segu  in  1855,  under  whose 
dominion  it  remained  till  1891,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  French.  The  chief  trading  town  is  Nioro, 
in  the  northern  part.  Kuniakari,  a  small  town, 
is  the  capital. 

KABALASSOU,  kfibA-lfis'sCo  (South  Ameri- 
can name).  The  largest  of  armadillos  (Priodon 
gig<ts).  It  inhabits  Brazil,  and  is  three  feet  in 
length,  with  a  tail  twenty  inches  long.  It  has 
powerful  claws,  which  enable  it  to  dig  deep  bur- 
rows, and  it  is  accused  of  exhuming  buried 
corpses,  and  hence  is  regarded  with  general 
aversion.  It  feeds  upon  carrion  and  termites. 
See  Armadillo. 

KABAT.E  XTND  LIEBE,  kabale  ynt  le^ 
(Ger.,  Intrigue  and  Love).  An  early  drama  by 
Schiller  (1784).  Ferdinand  von  Walter  refuses 
a  marriage  arranged  for  him  by  his  father  with 
Lady  Milford,  and  is  determined  to  marry  Luisa 
Miiller,  the  daughter  of  a  musician.  The  ambi- 
tious father,  through  his  unscrupulous  secretary, 
plans  the  young  girl's  ruin,  and,  by  means  of  a 
love-letter  secured  from  her  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing her  father's  freedom,  destroys  Ferdinand's 
faith  in  her.  The  latter  kills  her  and  himself 
by  poison,  learning  the  truth  from  her  last 
words.  The  play,  with  much  false  sentiment, 
contains  masterly  delineations  of  character  and 
still  retains  its  popularity  on  the  stage- 

KABABDS',  or  KABERTAI,  ka-b^r'tl.  A 
remnant  of  tlie  Circassians,  living  in  the  western 
and  central  Caucasus;  height,  1.684  meters  or 
1.697  meters  for  the  highlanders;  ratio  of  head- 
width  to  head-length,  83.7.  There  are  about  30,- 
000  of  them,  and  their  speech  forms  one  of  the 
independent  linguistic  families  of  this  region. 
In  religion  they  are  chieflv  Mohammedans. 

KABASS0T7,  k§-bas'^,  or  CABASSOTJ 
(South  American  name).  An  armadillo  of  the 
genus  Xenurus,  characterized  by  the  existence 
of  12  or  13  movable  plates  between  the  ends  of 
the  body,  and  by  the  extraordinary  length  of 
the  first  two  digits.  Two  species  exist  in  tropical 
South  America,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
Xentirus  unicinctus.  Both  burrow  with  great 
facility.    See  Armadillo. 

KABBALAH,  kab'bii-la.    See  Cabbala. 

KAB  IBN  ZUHAIB.    See  Kaab  ibx  Zchaib. 

KABUL,  ki-bool',  or  CABTJL.  The  capital 
of  Afghanistan  and  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  in  latitude  34°  30'  X.,  and  longitude  69° 
16'  E.,  near  the  point  where  the  Kabul  River,  here 
crossed  by  three  bridges,  ceases  to  be  fordable 
(Map:  Afghanistan,  L  4).  Elevated  about  6400 
feet,  and  overtopped  within  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  by  pinnacles  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  about 
14.000  feet  higher  than  itself,  Kabul  has  severe 
winters,  and  temperate  summers  ranging  from 
75  to  85  degrees  Fahrenheit.  On  the  southeast, 
crowning  a  hill  150  feet  high,  the  Balahissar.  a 
dismantled  citadel,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Ameer,  dominates  the  city.  The  city  is  divided 
into  four  parts  by  the  principal  bazaar,  the 
streets  of  which  converge  to  a  central  square. 
The  streets  are  badly  paved,  and  the  houses, 
which  are  as  a  rule  only  two  or  three  stories 
high,  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood, 
and  have  flat  roofs;  but  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  improvements  in  roads,  etc.,  in  recent 
years  exhibit  a  "lecided  advance  toward  modem 
civilization.     On  the  outskirts  of  the  citv  are 


extensive  machine-shops,  including  a  plant  for 
electric  light,  and  a  rifle  and  cartridge  factory. 
This  arsenal  is  connected  by  rail  with  a  marble 
quarry,  about  10  miles  distant.  The  water- 
supply  of  the  city  is  abundant  and  generally 
good.  A  considerable  domestic  trade  is  carried 
on,  and  European  goods  are  largely  imported. 
Kabul  is  the  centre  of  a  prolific  fruit-growing 
district,  especially  noted  for  its  melons  and 
grapes.  The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans  of 
the  Sunnite  sect.  They  are  not  very  dark  in 
color,  are  strong,  well  built,  and  have  a  Jewish 
cast  of  countenance.  The  language  of  the  com- 
mon people  is  the  Pushtu  dialect,  but  the  higher 
classes  speak  the  Persian  language.  The  city 
is  regarded  as  a  very  important  strategic  point. 
In  the  days  of  the  Sultan  Baber,  Kabul  was  the 
capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  The  tombs  of 
this  Sultan,  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  city,  are 
among  its  most  important  monimients.  Kabul 
has  witnessed  some  of  the  most  momentous 
events  in  Anglo-Indian  history.  In  1839  it  was 
taken  by  the  British;  in  1841  it  was  lost,  owing 
to  an  outbreak  which  led  to  the  massacre  at  the 
beginning  of  1842  of  about  4000  soldiers  and  12,- 
000  followers;  and  finally,  after  being  recovered 
by  General  Pollock  in  the  same  year,  it  was 
abandoned,  its  bazaars  and  public  buildings  hav- 
ing previously  been  burned  to  the  ground.  From 
1866  to  1868  Kabul  was  the  principal  scene  of 
action  in  the  civil  war  between  the  rival  sons  of 
Dost  Mohammed,  one  of  whom,  Afzul.  occupied 
the  city  for  a  time  and  proclaimed  himself 
'Ameer  of  Kabul.*  The  rightful  Ameer,  Shere 
Ali.  finally  regained  possession  of  the  city  in 
1868,  and  it  became  again  the  capital  of  Afghan- 
istan. In  1879  it  witnessed  the  massacre  of 
Major  Cavagnari,  the  British  resident,  and  his 
staff.  This  resulted  in  Lord  Roberts's  campaign, 
the  victory  of  Charasaib,  and  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  Kabul  for  a  year.  Estimated  population, 
70.000.  Consult  Bumes,  Cabool  (Philadelphia, 
1843). 

KABUL.  A  river  of  Afghanistan,  rising  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Paghman  Mountains — a  spur 
of  the  Hindu  Kush  or  Indian  Caucasus — in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country  (Map:  Afghan- 
istan, M  4).  Its  source  is  8400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  after  an  eastward  course 
of  270  miles,  with  numerous  rapids  through  steep 
and  narrow  defiles,  through  the  Khyber  Moun- 
tains and  across  the  District  of  Peshawar,  it 
empties  into  the  Indus,  opposite  Attock,  in  the 
Punjab.  The  point  of  confluence  marks  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Indus,  while  the 
tributary  is  navigable  about  fifty  miles  up  to 
Duobandi  for  craft  of  40  or  50  tons.  By  means 
of  the  two  streams  there  exists  an  available  com- 
munication of  about  1000  miles  between  the 
Khyber  Mountains  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Kabul  flows  past  the  cities  of  Kabul  and  Jelala- 
bad. 

KABYLES,  ka-bilz'  (Ar.  qabilat,  pi.,  qabd'il, 
tribes).  The  Arabic  name  for  the  Haniitic  Ber- 
bers, numbering  about  half  a  million  and  in- 
habiting the  table-lands  of  Algeria.  In  a  narrow 
sense  Kabylia  is  restricted  to  a  tract  in  Algeria 
divided  by  the  Sahel  River  into  Great  Kabylia 
on  the  west,  with  the  mountains  rising  7500  feet, 
and  Little  Kabylia  on  the  east,  with  cliffs  3000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  Kabyles  of  Herodotus 
were  among  the  first  Libyan  tribes  encountered 
by  the  Arab  invaders.    When  the  Mohammedans 
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pushed  their  conquests  across  Northern  Africa 
they  gave  this  name  to  all  non-Arab  peoples  who 
fled  to  the  uplands,  including  with  the  Berbers 
(Imazighen)  the  descendants  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, Greeks,  and  Romans,  all  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean race,  the  Vandals,  of  the  Teutonic  race, 
and  the  Berberized  negroes.  They  are  above 
the  average  in  stature  (1.677  m.,  or  66  inches), 
the  men  being  notably  taller  than  the  women; 
and  dolichocephalic,  their  index  being  76.4.  All 
of  them  come  from  long-headed  stock,  Mediter- 
ranean, Teutonic,  and  negro.  A  most  interesting 
characteristic  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  blonds 
among  them.  Opinions  have  been  divided  whether 
to  attribute  this  feature  to  original  albinism  in 
the  Hamite  era  or  to  the  blond  Teutonic.  Blond 
Hamites,  however,  are  represented  on  Egyptian 
tombs  as  early  as  B.C.  1800-1300,  and  the  great 
prevalence  of  the  feature  shows  it  to  be  deeply 
rooted. 

The  Kabyles,  following  the  instincts  of  their 
Hamitic  descent,  are  not  roving  and  aggressive 
like  the  Arabs,  but  are  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial. In  dress,  home,  furniture,  tools  and  im- 
plements, they  are  little  different  from  the  patri- 
archs described  in  the  Bible.  They  use  the 
wooden  plow  and  thresh  their  grain  with  the 
tribulum  or  harrow  with  stone  teeth.  They  are 
good  workers  in  iron,  brass,  and  leather,  and  the 
women  are  skillful  in  basketry  textiles.  No 
machinery  of  any  kind  exists  among  them. 
Kabyle  pottery  is  all  made  by  women  without 
the  use  of  the  wheel.  The  forms  are  plates, 
bottles  of  plain  or  quaint  designs,  teapot  forms, 
pitchers,  ampliora,  etc.  The  colors  are  ecru,  red, 
terra-cotta,  and  black.  Their  ornamentation  is 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  patterns,  in 
which  dots,  bent  lines,  hachures,  and  geometrical 
forms  are  mingled;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
legendary  designs.  Fresh  interest  is  awakened 
in  Kabyle  pottery  by  its  resemblance  to  the 
ware  found  in  the  prehistoric  cemeteries  of 
Egypt. 

The  Kabyle  village  is  similar  in  structure  and 
motives  to  those  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  but  of  a 
higher  grade.  The  notion  of  terrace-building, 
which  unites  habitation  and  defense,  is  promi- 
nent. In  the  more  prosperous  settlements  the 
houses  cover  a  hill  rising  so  steeply  that  the 
lower  houses  are  commanded  from  above,  the 
crest  forming  a  citadel.  The  tile  roofs,  heavy 
wooden  framework,  squared  walls,  added  stories, 
and  decorated  porches,  with  some  ideas  of  archi- 
tectural proportion  and  ornament,  are  marks  of 
higher  culture,  but  structurally  they  are  defec- 
tive. The  interior  of  the  Kabyle  house  (13x15 
feet)  is  divided  by  a  partition  wall  into  two 
rooms,  one  of  them  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
other.  In  the  latter  the  family  eat,  live,  and 
sleep.  The  lower  is  a  stable  for  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  is  ventilated  into  the  living  room. 
Granaries  of  burnt  clay  are  built  over  the  stables. 
The  walls  are  whitewashed,  mats  serve  for 
beds,  and  the  fire  is  in  a  pit,  round  which  are 
stones  to  support  the  cooking-pots. 

The  family  is  patriarchal  and  monogamy  is 
the  universal  custom.  The  women  and  girls  go 
about  unveiled,  and  are  said  to  enjoy  much 
greater  freedom  than  their  sex  among  the  Arabs. 
But  their  life  is  a  hard  one  and  they  are  old 
and  wrinkled  at  thirty.  The  families  are  organ- 
ized into  a  thousand  or  more  clans  or  septs 
living  in  separate  villages.     The  tribes,  which 


form  larger  units  of  nations  and  confederacies, 
are  ruled  by  Amins,  who  are  commanders-in- 
chief  in  war  and  civil  rulers  in  peace.  They  are 
not  despotic,  however,  since  their  acts  are  sub- 
ject to  the  revision  of  a  council.  Beneath  the 
civil  rule  is  felt  the  influence  of  secret  societies, 
which  are  all-powerful  in  elections  and  policies. 

The  language  of  the  Kabyles  belongs  to  the 
Libyan  or  Berber  group,  and  forms  a  member 
of  the  Semito-Hamite  family. 

The  religion  is  a  somewhat  modified  Moham- 
medanism. Each  village  possesses  one  or  more 
jmosques  resembling  enlarged  dwellings,  not 
always  adorned  with  minarets.  The  Imam  has 
care  of  the  religious  services  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young.  He  is  treated  with  great 
respect,  consulted  in  important  affairs,  and  is 
often  the  arbitrator  in  family  disputes. 

Education,  beyond  learning  to  read,  is  most 
meagre.  The  Berber  language  is  the  vernacular, 
but  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  is  essential  for  com- 
mercial transactions. 

Since  the  French  occupation  of  Algeria  and 
the  existence  of  good  government  and  demand 
for  labor,  the  Kabyley  are  coming  down  from 
their  seclusion  and  securing  employment  on  the 
public  works  and  in  the  cities. 

Consult:  Hanoteau  et  Letourneux,  La  Kahylie 
et  les  Coutumes  Kahyles  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1893)  ; 
Randall-Maciver  and  Wilkin,  Libyan  Notes  (Lon- 
don, 1901).     See  Libyans. 

KACHH,  kiich.  An  inlet  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 
See  CuTCir,  Gulf  of. 

KACHH.      A    native    State    of    India.      See 

CUTCH. 

KACHH  GXTNDAVA,  gun-dil'va.    See  Cutch 

GUNDAVA. 

KACZKOWSKI,  kach-kSv'skS,  Zygmunt 
( 1826 — ) .  A  Polish  writer  of  historical  ro- 
mances, born  at  Bereznia,  Galicia,  and  educated 
at  the  University  of  Lemberg.  At  the  revolution 
of  1848  he  emerged  into  public  life,  and  in  1861 
the  publication  of  his  newspaper  Glos  led  to  a 
short  imprisonment,  followed  by  a  lengthy  sojourn 
in  Paris.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Vienna 
and  fully  occupied  himself  with  literary  pursuits. 
Wnuczinta  (1858)  is  said  to  be  his  masterpiece, 
but  he  published  other  novels,  marked  by  the 
same  charming  style  and  fidelity  to  history,  such 
as  Bitica  o  Horonzankz  (1852);  Bracia  Stubui 
(3  vols.,  1854)  ;  Dziwozona  (4  vols.,  1855)  ;  Le 
iombeau  de  Nieczuii  (1858);  Sodalis  Marianas 
(5  vols.,  1858)  ;  Annuneyata  (1858)  ;  La  femme 
en  Pologne  (4  vols.,  1862)  ;  Le  Cotnte  Rak 
(1878)  ;  and  Le  portefeuille  de  Niecziija  (1883). 

KADAPA,  or  CUDDAPAH,  kfid'da-pa.  The 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  a 
military  cantonment  in  Madras,  British  India, 
situated  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  Penner, 
140  miles  northwest  of  Madras  (Map:  India, 
C  6).  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  cotton,  cotton 
cloth,  and  indigo.     Population,   17,400. 

KADELBTJRG,  kaMel-boorK,  Gustav  (1851 
— ) .  A  German  dramatist  and  actor,  born  at 
Budapest.  He  made  his  debut  in  Leipzig  at 
seventeen;  played  at  Berlin  from  1871  to  1883, 
with  the  exception  of  two  seasons ;  toured  in 
the  United  States;  and  from  1884  to  1894  was 
engaged  at  the  German  Theatre  in  Berlin.  Soon 
afterwards  he  left  the  stage  and  became  manager 
of  the  Volkstheater  in  Vienna,     He  wrote  many 
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comedies  and  farces,  including  Liebcsdiplomaten, 
Endlich  allein  (with  Frauz),  i^ichutzettyel,  and 
Im  tceisaen  Kiissl  (with  Blumenthal).  translated 
into  English  as  The  White  Horse  Tavern  and 
played  with  great  success  in  New  York.  He  also 
translated  plays  from  the  English. 

KADEN,  ka'den,  Woldemab  (1838—).  A 
German  folklorist  and  writer  on  travels,  bom 
in  Dresden.  He  became  a  teacher,  and  was 
head  of  the  German  School  at  Naples  ( 1867- 
73 ) ,  and  professor  of  German  in  the  Lyceum 
and  at  the  University  of  that  city  (1876-82). 
He  is  best  known  for  his  descriptions  of  Italy: 
Wandertage  in  Italien  (1874);  Unter  den  Oli- 
venbaumcn,  folklore  from  Southern  Italy  (1880)  ; 
Skizzen  und  Kulturbilder  aus  Italien  (2d  ed. 
1889);  Pompejanische  yovellen  (1882);  Die 
Riviera  (with  Xestel.  2d  ed.  1891);  Auf  Capri 
(1900)  ;  and  on  Switzerland:  Die  Gotthardbahn 
und  ihr  Gebiet  (3d  ed.  1889),  and  Durchs  Schwei- 
zerland  (1895).  His  further  work  in  folklore 
includes  VolkstUnxliches  aus  SUditaJicn  (1896- 
97),  Sagen  der  Quichua-Indianer  (1895),  and 
Sagen  der  Guarani-Indianer  (1895). 

KA'DESH-BAR'NEA,  or  KADESH.  A 
biblical  city,  whose  site  has  been  identified  by 
Rowland  and  Trumbull  with  Ain  Kadis,  a  spring 
50  miles  south  of  Beersheba.  Here  the  Israelites 
are  said  to  have  encamped  before  entering  the 
promised  land  ( Xum.  xx.  1-16 :  Deut.  i.  46) .  Hence 
the  spies  were  sent  by  Moses  into  Canaan  (Num. 
xxxii.  8),  and  hither  they  returned  with  their  re- 
port (ib.  xiii.  26).  It  was  at  Kadesh,  too.  that 
Miriam  died  and  was  buried,  and  that  Moses 
brought  forth  water  from  the  rock  (ib.  xx.  IflF.). 
The  significance  of  Kadesh  in  Hebrew  tradition 
accords  with  the  sanctity  attached  to  the  place. 
The  name  'Kadesh'  signifies  Tioly.'  The  name 
'well  of  judgment'  applied  to  Kadesh  (Gen.  xiv. 
7)  points  likewise  to  an  oracle  at  that  place, 
while  it  is  also  significant  that  in  the  stories 
of  Abraham,  Ishmael.  and  Hagar  the  district 
of  Kadesh  appears  quite  prominently.  For  the 
identification,  consult  Trumbull's  Ka'desh-Barnea 
(2d  ed.,  New  York,   1881). 

KA.DI,  ka'de.    See  Cadi. 

KA.DIAK,  kSd-yak'.  An  island  southeast  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Alaska.  It  is  an  irregularly 
shaped  mass  of  mountains,  measuring  100  by  60 
miles  (Map:  Alaska,  E  4).  The  island  is  rocky, 
covered  with  low  forests,  and  but  little  fit  for 
agriculture,  its  chief  importance  ctmsisting  in  its 
salmon  fisheries.     Population,  about  2000. 

KADIAK  BEAR.     See  Bear. 

KAIKMONITES  (Heb.  Kadmoni,  men  of  the 
East).  A  people  mentioned  in  Gten.  xv.  19,  as 
occupying  the  extreme  east  of  Palestine.  While 
it  is  possible  that  Kadmonites  may  be  intended 
as  a  designation  for  a  special  tribe,  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  it  is  a  general  designation,  such 
as  'children  of  the  east,'  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Syrian  desert. 

KAEGI,  kag^,  Adolf  ( 1849— ) .  A  Swiss  phil- 
ologist, bom  at  Bauma.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipzig  and  Tubingen.  In  1877  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  gymnasium  of  Zurich,  and  in  1883 
at  the  university.  His  writings,  besides  the 
historical  work,  kritische  Geschichte  des  sparta- 
nischen  Staates  von  500  bis  iSl  von  Christo 
( 1873) ,  and  his  attempts  to  simplify  the  study  of 
Greek  in  his  Griechische  Schulgrammatik  ( -ith  ed. 
1895),  and  Griechisches  Uebungsbuch  (1893-95), 


are  mainly  in  the  field  of  Iranian  philology:  SiC' 
bemig  Lieder  des  Rigvcda  iibersetzt,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Geldner  and  Roth  ( 1875)  ;  Der  Rigveda 
(2d  ed.  1881)  ;  Die  Seuttzahl  bei  den  Ostariern 
(1891).  He  also  wrote  Alter  und  Herkunft  des 
germanischeti  Gottesurteils   (1887), 

KAEMPFEB,  kemp'fer,  E.xgelbebt  (1651- 
1716).  A  German  traveler.  He  was  born  at 
Lemgo,  Westphalia;  studied  medicine  at 
Konigsberg,  and  in  1683  visited  Persia  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Sweiiish  ambassador.  Having  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  surgeon  to  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  in  its  naval  service,  he 
accompanied  the  fleet,  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
to  the  East  Indies  and  Japan.  He  returned  to 
Europe  in  1693,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  his  voluminous  notes  for  a  com- 
prehensive history  and  description  of  Japan  and 
Siam.  His  History  of  Japan  first  appeared  in 
an  English  translation  made  from  his  German 
manuscript  (London,  1727),  then  in  French 
(The  Hague,  1729),  next  in  Dutch  (Amsterdam, 
1733),  and  last  in  German  (Lemgo,  1777).  The 
greater  part  of  his  wTitings,  containing  valuable 
obsen-ations  on  his  other  travels,  is  preserved, 
still  in  manuscript,  in  the  British  Museum. 

KAP,  kiif.    See  Cvf. 

KAFFA,  kaf'fsk.  One  of  the  tributary  States 
of  Abyssinia,  situated  in  the  southwestern  part. 
It  is  mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys,  and  is 
drained  by  the  Omo  River.  Some  sections  are 
well  cultivated,  the  coffee  plant  being  indi- 
genous and,  as  is  believed,  having  derived  its 
name  from  the  country.  The  natives  belong  to 
the  Gal  la  race  and  profess  a  corrupt  kind  of 
Christianity.  The  population  is  not  known.  Capi- 
tal, Anderatcha.     Bonga  is  the  important  city. 

KAFFA,  CAFFA,  or  Feodosia.  A  seaport 
town  and  watering  resort  in  the  Government  of 
Taurida,  Russia,  on  Kaffa  Bay,  indenting  the 
southeastern  shore  of  the  Crimean  Peninsula,  62 
miles  east  of  Simferopol.  It  is  the  terminus  of 
a  branch  line  to  Danjkoi,  connecting  with  the 
Russian  railway  system.  The  town,  surrounded 
by  vineyards,  noted  for  the  quality  of  their 
grapes,  is  fortified  by  walls  and  a  citadel :  has  a 
Greek  cathedral,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and 
remains  of  the  palace  of  the  former  Crimean 
khans.  It  has  a  commodious  and  sheltered  har- 
bor, oyster  fisheries,  and  domestic  manufactures 
of  carpets,  rugs,  soap,  and  caviar.  Theodosia  or 
Feodosia  was  a  thriving  ililesian  colony  and  the 
granary  of  ancient  Greece;  in  the  thirteenth 
century  it  became  a  trading  port  of  the  (Jenoese, 
known  as  Kaffa.  It  was  captured  by  the  Turks 
in  1475  and  bv  the  Russians  in  1774.  Popula- 
tion, in  1S07.  27.238. 

KAFFEA'EIA.  A  former  independent  native 
kingdom  of  South  Africa,  since  1875  annexed 
to  Cape  Colony  (q.v.),  and  now  incorporated  as 
East  Griqualand,  Transkei,  Pondoland,  and  Tam- 
buland. 

KAFIR  BREAD.  A  name  given  to  several 
South  African  species  of  Encephalartos.  of  the 
natural  order  (?j-cadace{p.  which,  like  many  others 
of  that  order,  have  much  starch  in  their  stems, 
and  afford  food  to  the  natives.  They  are  also 
called  bread-trees.     See  Za^iia. 

KAFIR  CORN.  A  variety  of  non-saccharine 
sorghum.  See  SoBGHrM,  paragraph  Xon-Saccha- 
rine. 
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KAFimSTAN,  ka'fe-re-stan'  (Pers.,  land  of 
the  infidels).  A  political  dependency,  but  prac- 
tically an  independent  State  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Afghanistan,  situated  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Kabul  River  (Map:  Afghanistan, 
M  3).  "  Estimated  area,  5000  square  miles. 
Toward  the  south  the  surface  consists  of  undulat- 
ing and  of  level  ground,  but  the  north  is  a 
region  of  valleys,  glens,  ravines,  and  mountains. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  along  the  valleys  cereals 
and  fruit  are  cultivated,  especially  grapes,  from 
which  a  wine  of  great  local  repute  is  manu- 
factured; the  chief  occupations,  however,  are 
pastoral,  and  there  are  large  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats.  Since  1895  the  region  has 
been  under  the  nominal  control  of  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan,  who  maintains  military  stations 
at  various  points.  The  inhabitants,  numbering 
about  200,000,  differ  from  their  neighbors  in 
features  and  complexion,  customs,  and  creed,  and 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  troops  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  They  are  divided  into  three  principal 
and  some  minor  tribal  communities  often  at 
internecine  variance.  They  are  independent  and 
warlike,  and  their  simple  patriarchalism  may  be 
compared  with  the  earliest  known  governmental 
institutions  of  the  Aryans  of  Europe.  As  the 
term  'Kafir'  (Arabic,  infidel)  implies,  they  have 
retained  more  or  less  of  their  primitive  religion 
and  resisted  the  advances  of  Islam.  They  are 
not  nearly  so  Orientalized  as  the  Hindus,  etc., 
but  have  preserved  many  traits  of  un-Asiatic 
Aryan  character.  Some  have  seen  in  the  Kafirs, 
unnecessarily,  a  large  Greek  admixture,  both  in 
their  physical  make-up  and  their  arts,  customs, 
etc.  Their  language,  which  has  no  written  lit- 
erature, is  apparently  midway  between  the  Indian 
and  the  Iranian  divisions  of  the  Indo-Iranian 
dialects.  Of  the  literature  about  the  Kafirs,  the 
following  may  be  referred  to:  Biddulph,  Tribes 
of  the  Hindu  Kush  (Calcutta,  1880)  ;  Leitner, 
Kafiristan  (Lahore,  1881)  ;  Ujfalvy,  Aus  dem 
icestlichen  Himalaya  (Leipzig,  1884)  ;  Robert- 
son, The  Kafirs  of  the  Hindu  Kush  (London, 
1896).  Almost  our  sole  sources  of  information 
regarding  the  language  are  articles  by  Leitner  in 
the  Journal  of  the  United  Service  Institution  of 
India  (Simla,  1881)  ;  and  by  Trumpp  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  O.S.,  vol. 
xix.  (London,  1862),  and  in  the  Zeitschrift  der 
deutschen  morgenliindischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xx. 
(Leipzig,  1866). 

KAFIBS,.  kaf^erz.  Tribes  of  negroes,  belong- 
ing to  the  great  Bantu  family  inhabiting  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Africa.  They  are  tall 
(1.715  m.),  slim,  and  well  built;  skin  of  various 
shades  of  dark  brown;  hair  thick,  harsh,  and 
woolly;  nose  broad  and  flat;  lips  thick;  strong 
skin  odor.  Skull  capacity,  1453  cc,  cephalic  in- 
dex, or  ratio  of  head-width  to  head-length,  72.5. 
Under  the  general  title  are  included  the  Ama- 
Xosas  of  West  Kafirland;  Ama-Tembu  (Tam- 
bukies)  of  Tambuland;  Ama-Mpondo  of  Pondo- 
land;  Ama-Baka,  Ama-Mpondosi,  and  Ama- 
Xexibe,  of  East  Griqualand;  and  Ama-Fingu  of 
Finguland,  west  of  Tambuland.  At  one  time 
their  dominion  covered  a  wider  territory  than 
at  present,  and  doubtless  in  their  turn  they  had 
driven  out  the  original  Hottentot-Bushman  abo- 
rigines. The  Kafirs  are  for  the  most  part  cattle- 
breeders,  though  they  raise  millet,  maize,  yams. 


melons,  and  various  vegetables,  which,  with  milk, 
form  their  diet.  They  eat  meat  only  when  fight- 
ing, and  cattle  are  a  medium  of  exchange,  a 
bride  costing  from  ten  to  a  hundred  head.  Their 
houses  are  cone-shaped  and  are  grouped  in  vil- 
lages called  kraals ;  but  the  care  of  their  immense 
herds  demands  much  moving  about.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  primitive 
methods  of  irrigation  were  in  vogue.  The  women 
are  the  farmers  and  drudges,  and  their  industrial 
apparatus  is  of  the  rudest  sort.  The  Kafir  is 
essentially  a  warrior.  His  life-long  feuds  with 
the  Bushmen  and  his  later  wars  with  Dutch 
and  English  have  developed  in  him  mental  and 
physical  qualities  far  above  those  of  the  true 
negroes.  His  weapons  are  the  knob-kerry,  or 
striking  and  throwing  club,  and  assegais  or  lances 
for  hurling  or  for  thrusting,  and  he  carries  a 
decorated  shield  of  oxhide  almost  as  high  as  the 
wearer.  The  warriors  formerly  wore  toga-like 
cloaks  of  leopard-skins  or  oxhide,  and  paid  great 
attention  to  dressing  the  hair.  The  government  of 
the  Kafirs  is  an  absolute  chieftaincy,  the  tribes 
all  being  under  the  hereditary  sovereign  or  Inkose, 
who  is  father,  legislator,  administrator,  chief 
justice,  and  commander-in-chief.  There  is  be- 
sides a  supreme  council  of  chiefs  over  which 
he  presides,  and  their  decisions  are  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  family,  the  clan,  and  the  tribe  is 
each  responsible  for  all  the  actions  of  its  mem- 
bers. In  religious  beliefs  the  Kafirs  are  on  a 
much  higher  plane  than  most  other  African 
tribes.  This  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  dele- 
gation of  a  maiden  daughter  of  the  chief  as 
custodian  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  whose  office  was 
to  purify  the  herds.  Some^vhat  elevated  con- 
ceptions of  a  future  life  were  entertained  by 
the  Kafirs.  Their  type  of  religion  was  an  ad- 
vanced grade  Of  ancestor-worship.  A  dead  chief 
was  buried  in  the  cattle  kraal  with  an  extended 
ceremony  of  interment  and  mourning.  The  spirits 
of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  return  and  take 
part  in  the  covmcils  of  the  tribe,  being  represented 
by  a  branch  of  his  clan  tree  in  which  the  spirit 
is  thought  to  be  present. 

KAFTAN,  kaf^tan,  JuLiTTS  (1848-).  A  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Loit,  Schles- 
wig.  He  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  Ber- 
lin, and  Kiel;  in  1873  became  professor  at 
Basel,  and  ten  years  afterwards  at  Berlin.  His 
more  important  works  are:  Die  Predigt  des 
Evangeliums  im  modernen  Geisteslehen  (1879)  ; 
Wesen  der  christUchen  Religion  (2d  ed.  1888)  ; 
Brauchen  wir  ein  neues  Dogma?  (2d  ed.  1890)  ; 
Christentum  und  Philosophic  (3d  ed.  1896)  ; 
Dogmatik  (4th  ed.  1901);  Christentum  und 
Nietzsches  Eerrenmoral  (2d  ed.  1898)  ;  and  Dog- 
matik (4th  ed.  1901). 

KAGA,  k'A'gk,  or  KASHIXJ.  A  province  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Hondo,  Japan 
(Map:  Japan,  E  5).  It  now  forms  part 
of  the  Ken  or  Prefecture  of  Ishikawa.  It  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  Mayeda,  the  richest 
daimio  in  the  Empire,  whose  income  was 
rated  1,027,000  kokH  of  rice.  His  capital  was 
Kanazawa,  which  now  has  a  population  of 
83,662.  The  town  is  five  miles  from  the  sea,  has 
broad,  clean  streets,  and  fine  public  gardens,  and 
is  a  place  of  great  industry.  It  has  a  steam 
silk-reeling  factory.  The  special  products  are 
inlaid  bronzes,  and  the  famous  'Kaga  porcelains,' 
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called  by  the  Japanese  KUtani-yaki  ('nine-valleys 
ware'),  from  the  name  of  the  village  Kutani, 
where  this  ware  was  tirst  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  mark  "Kutani- 
yaki'  being  still  retained,  though  much  of  tlie 
Kaga-ware  is  made  in  several  other  places  in  the 
province,  as  at  Enuma  and  Nomi,  as  well  as  in 
Kanazawa.  This  ware  is  decorated  in  gold  and 
a  soft  russet  red,  and  is  very  attractive.  The 
seaport  of  Kanazawa  is  Takama,  and  there  are 
other  important  towns  in  the  province.  On  the 
southeastern  border  rises  the  superb  Hakuzan  or 
Shiroyama,  i.e.  'White  Mountain,'  with  a  height 
of  8921  feet.  The  most  important  river  of  the 
province  is  Tebori-gawa. 

KAG(3SHIMA,  kA-gi/sh^mft  (Japanese  'Bas- 
ket Island).  The  chief  city  of  the  Province  of 
Satsuma,  in  the  island  of  Kiushiu,  Japan,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  ken  or  pre- 
fecture of  the  same  name,  which  includes  the 
provinces  of  Satsuma,  Osumi,  and  Hiuga  (Map: 
Japan,  B  8).  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
feudal  barons  of  the  Shimadzu  family,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  country.  Kagoshima  lies 
on  the  northwesterly  side  of  a  deep  inlet  of  the 
same  name.  The  town  itself  covers  considerable 
groimd,  has  wide,  clean,  well-kept  streets,  and 
includes  among  its  most  important  industries  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  silk,  pottery,  and  glass, 
and  exports  rice,  tea,  camphor,  and  cedarwood. 
On  the  shore  and  forming  a  kind  of  suburb  is  Tan- 
oura,  where  the  famous  crackled  Satsuma  ware — 
a  kind  of  faience — is  made.  On  August  15,  1863, 
Kagoshima  was  bombarded  and  burned  by  a  Brit- 
ish squadron  as  punishment  for  the  murder  by 
military  retainers  of  Shimadzu  Saburo  of  Satsu- 
ma of  H.  L.  Richardson,  an  Englishman,  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  preceding  year,  both  the  Shogun's 
Government  and  the  daimio  having  failed  to  pun- 
ish the  murderers  or  give  any  satisfaction.  It  was 
here  also  that  the  great  Satsuma  Rebellion,  under 
Field-Marshal  Saigo  Takamori,  broke  out  in 
1877.  The  city  was  promptly  taken  by  the  Im- 
perial troops,  recaptured  by  the  insurgents  some 
months  later,  and  finally  captured  by  the  im- 
perialists September  24,  Saigo  and  the  rebel 
leaders  being  defeated  with  great  slaughter  and 
the  rebellion  crushed.  Population,  in  1898, 
53,481. 

KAGTJ,  ka'goo  (native  name).  A  remarkable 
bird  {Khinochetus  jubatus)  peculiar  to  the  is- 
land of  Xew  Caledonia.  It  is  gray  above,  paler 
below,  with  black  markings  on  the  wings  and 
tail.  The  head  carries  a  long  crest,  and  the  bill 
is  bright  red.  It  was  formerly  found  all  over 
the  island,  but  is  now  confined  to  the  more 
unfrequented  parts,  where  it  lives  in  the  moun- 
tainous ravines  and  hides  in  holes  and  under 
stones.  It  is  often  kept  in  captivity  in  the  East, 
in  parks  and  zoological  gardens.  It  is  nocturnal 
and  feeds  on  snails  and  other  mollusks,  insects, 
and  the  like.  It  resembles  a  rail  in  its  general 
form,  but  is  more  like  a  heron  in  some  of  its 
habits.  In  its  internal  anatomy  it  shows  so 
many  and  such  peculiarities  that  its  relation  to 
other  birds  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  Its  nearest 
relatives  would  seem  to  be  the  sun-bitterns  of 
South  America,  with  which  it  is  usually  asso- 
ciated in  the  same  order  with  cranes.  (See  New- 
ton. Dictionartf  of  Birds.  Xew  York  and  London, 
1893-96.)  This  resemblance  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that,  like  the  sun-bittem,  tne  kagu  in 


courtship  or  in  moments  of  excitement  will 
execute  a  variety  of  violent  gesticulations  and 
dance  about,  displaying  the  otherwise  concealed 
spottings  on  its  wing-quills,  spreading  its  wings 
and  tail,  and  even  holding  the  tail  or  the  tip 
of  a  wing  in  its  bill,  as  if  to  make  it  more  con- 
spicuous. Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  breeding 
habits,  nest,  or  eggs.  See  Plate  of  Bcstabos. 
KAQTJAN,    ka'gew-an',    or    KITBONG.      See 

COBEGO. 

KAHLEB,  ka1§r,  Mabtw  ( 1835— ) .  A  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian,  bom  at  Neuhausen, 
near  Kiinigsberg,  a  brother  of  Otto  Kahler,  a 
general  and  military  historian.  He  was  educated 
at  Kiinigsberg,  at  Heidelberg,  Halle,  and  TiibLn- 
gen.  After  four  years  as  docent  at  Halle,  he 
became  professor  at  Bonn  (1864),  and  in  1867 
returned  to  Halle  where  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  New  Testament  exegesis  and  of  dogmatics. 
.Ajnong  bis  many  works  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  biographies  of  Tholuck  ( 1877 ) ,  and  of 
Muller  (1878),  Das  Gewissen  (1878),  Galater- 
brief  (2d  ed.  1893),  Hebraerbrief  (2d  ed- 
1889),  Der  geschichtUch-biblische  Christus  (2d 
ed.  1896),  Der  lebende  Golt  (2d  ed.  1897),  Die 
sogenannten  Epheserbriefe  de%  Paulus  (1894), 
Dogmatische  Zeitfragen  (1898),  and  Die  Herr- 
lichkeit  Jesu    (1901). 

KA.HOKA,  ka-ho^i.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Clark  County,  Mo.,  twenty  miles  west 
of  Keokuk,  la. ;  on  the  Keokuk  and  Western 
Railroad.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  products  of  the  adjacent  farming  and  stock- 
raising  country,  and  has  grain-elevators,  a  flour- 
mill,  a  canning  factory,  brick-vards,  etc.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,   1425;'  in   1900*,   1818. 

KATANIAJf,  ki-a'ni-an  (from  Pers.  Kai,  Av. 
Kavi,  King).  Name  of  an  ancient  Iranian  or 
Persian  dynasty,  partly  legendary,  but  merging 
into  an  historical  line,  which  ruled  over  Persia 
after  the  Peshadian,  or  great  mythical  dynasty 
of  Iran.  The  last  members  of  the  Kaianians 
are  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  later 
Achaemenian  monarchs,  and  are  to  be  identified 
with  them,  although  the  Persian  traditions  con- 
nected with  their  names  and  reigns  are  more 
fanciful  and  imaginative  than  are  the  annals 
of  the  Greeks.  Regarding  the  earliest  Kaianians 
there  is  much  uncertainty,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
authentic  records,  but  Persian  tradition  ascribes 
the  founding  of  the  Kaianian  line  to  the  stand 
taken  by  the  great  legendary  hero  Rustam.  the 
leader  against  Afrasiab  of  Turan,  when  he 
placed  Kai  Kobad  (Avestan,  Kari  KarSta)  on 
the  throne  of  Iran,  and  established  the  much- 
honored  house.  The  designation  Kaianian  is 
due  to  the  title  Kai  prefixed  to  each  name  in  the 
dynasty. 

The  successor  of  Kai  Kobad  was  Kai  Kans 
(Av.  fi'ari  Usan),  and  he  in  turn  was  followed 
by  Kai  Khosru  or  Khusn'i  (Ar.  Kari  Husrarah), 
whom  Persian  tradition,  apparently  in  vain, 
seeks  to  identify  with  Cyrus  the  Great.  This 
king's  reign,  like  that  of  the  other  Kaianians. 
but  more  in  length,  is  described  in  the  Shah 
ysmah,  or  "Book  of  Kings,"  by  Firdausi  (q.v.). 
Next  followed  Luhrasp  and  then  came  his  son 
Gushtasp.  who  has  been  identified,  on  insufficient 
ground?  it  seems,  with  Darius  Hystaspes.  (See 
Darius.)  In  Gushtasp's  reign  the  prophet 
Zoroaster  appeared.  After  Gushtasp  came 
Bahman,  or  Vohuman.  i.e.  Ardashir  Dirazdast, 
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whose  rule  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus.  ( See  Abtaxebxes.  )  Similar 
historical  identifications  are  now  to  be  made 
between  the  Kaianian  Darah  or  Darab  and 
Darius  Nothus,  and  between  Dara  and  Darius 
Codomanus.  (See  Darius.)  According  to  the 
artificial  chronology  of  the  Pahlavi,  Bunda- 
hishu  (Bd.  30,  6-7),  the  accession  of  Kai  Kobad, 
or  the  first  Kaianian,  would  be  placed  as  early 
as  B.C.  1005,  and  the  reign  of  Kai  Vishtasp  would 
extend  over  120  years.  So  we  find  it  in  Firdausi, 
Masudi,  and  Albiruni.  A  reign  of  such  extrava- 
gant length  is  apocryphal,  or  points  rather  to 
a  dynasty.  The  fall  of  the  Kaianian  power 
came  to  pass  through  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  Empire.  Consult:  Justi,  Iranisches  Na- 
menhuch  (Marburg,  1895)  ;  id.,  "Geschichte 
Irans,"  in  Grundriss  der  ircmischen  Philologie 
(Strassburg,  1897)  ;  Dubeux,  La  Perse  (Paris, 
1881)  ;  Jackson,  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  An- 
cient Iran  (New  York,  1889).  See  also  Persia, 
paragraph  History. 

KAIETUB  (ki'6-toorO  FALL.  A  waterfall 
in  British  Guiana,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Potaro  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Essequibo  (Map: 
Guiana,  British,  F  2 ) .  The  river  plunges  with 
a  sheer  descent  of  741  feet  over  a  hard  ledge  of 
rock  370  feet  wide,  whose  underlying  softer  lay- 
ers- are  worn  back  into  an  enormous,  black 
cavern,  against  which  the  white  spray  appears 
with  wonderful  effect.  The  surrounding  scenery 
is  grand  and  picturesque;  the  escarpment  has 
been  worn  into  a  huge  amphitheatre,  with  rocky 
sides  surrounding  the  whirlpool  below.  It  was 
discovered  in  1870. 

_KAI-rUNG,  or  K'AI-F^NG-FTr,  ki'fnng'- 
foo'.  A  walled  city  of  China,  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ho-nan  (q.v. ),  11  miles  south  of  the  Ho- 
ang-ho  or  Yellow  River  and  about  450  miles 
southwest  of  Peking  (Map:  China,  D  5).  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  from  960  to  1129,  and 
was  then  known  as  Pien-liang,  a  name  still  fre- 
quently applied  to  it.  It  covers  a  considerable 
area;  its  most  noticeable  feature  is  a  13-story 
pagoda  of  brown  glazed  brick.  The  sub- 
urbs, where  the  business  is  mostly  done,  are 
large,  and  have  a  large  transit  trade  with 
Fan-chOng  and  other  ports  on  the  Han  River. 
Kai-fung  is  a  station  on  the  new  Hankow- 
Peking  Railway,  which  is  now  building.  Popula- 
tion, about  100,000.  The  city  has  been  over- 
whelmed fourteen  times  by  flood,  nine  times  by 
earthquake,  six  times  by  fire,  and  eleven  times 
taken  by  assault.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged 
by  the  Tai-ping  rebels.  In  1642  it  was  inundated 
by  its  own  friends,  having  been  besieged  for 
six  months  by  100,000  rebels.  The  general  who 
came  to  its  relief  conceived  the  idea  of  raising 
the  siege  by  laying  the  surrounding  country 
under  water.  With  this  end  in  view  he  broke 
down  the  embankments  by  which  the  Yellow 
River  is  kept  in  its  course  (the  bottom  of  the 
river  being  higher  than  the  surrounding  country) , 
and,  while  he  succeeded  in  drowning  the  rebels, 
the  city  was  overwhelmed  and  300,000  of  the 
inhabitants  drowned.  Here  are  found  the  rem- 
nants of  a.  colony  of  Jews  who  entered  China 
during  the  Han  dynasty  or  earlier.  They  were 
discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the 
Jesuit  missionary  Matteo  Ricci.  In  1164  they 
had  built  a  fine  synagogue,  with  Imperial  per- 


mission, but  in  the  numerous  disasters  which 
have  overtaken  the  city  this  and  several 
others  which  had  followed  were  ruined,  and  now 
little  remains  but  debris  to  mark  its  site.  They 
were  visited  in  1850  by  a  native  Christian  deputa- 
tion, sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Hong  Kong,  and 
Dr.  Medhunt,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
who  obtained  some  of  their  Hebrew  Scriptures 
and  transcribed  two  of  their  historical  tablets 
which  still  remained.  When  they  were  visited 
later  the  remaining  rolls  of  the  Law  were  pur- 
chased. They  had  taken  to  eating  pork,  however, 
and  they  are  now  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  Chinese  population.  They  were  known  as  the 
Tiao  Kin  Uicug  ('the  sect  which  plucks  out  the 
sinew'),  in  allusion  to  a  well-known  Jewish  cus- 
tom. 

KAI  KATTT  KHAN,  ki  ka'tu  Kan.  See 
Mongol  Dynasties. 

KAILAS,  ki-las^  The  highest  peak  of 
the  Gangri  Mountains  in  Tibet.  It  is  situated 
near  tlie  Indian  boundary,  between  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra,  and  has  an 
altitude  of  over  22,000  feet  (Map:  India,  D  2). 
It  is  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Hindus, 
who  considered  it  the  abode  of  the  gods. 

KAILASA,  ki-la'sa.  The  most  important  of 
the  rock-cut  temples  at  Ellora,  India,  constructed 
about  A.D.  1000.  The  exterior  of  the  temple  is 
separated  from  the  original  granite  cliff  in  which 
it  was  cut  by  a  broad  passage,  with  ponds,  obe- 
lisks, colonnades,  and  sphinxes.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  sculptures  of  colossal  figures.  The 
entrance  hall,  137  by  88  feet,  with  several  rows 
of  columns,  leads  to  a  chamber  244  by  147  feet, 
containing  the  sanctuary,  cut  from  a  single  block. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  four  rows  of  columns, 
with  colossal  elephants.  The  temple,  with  a 
pyramidal  dome,  measures  101  feet  by  56.  Its 
height  varies  from  16  to  90  feet.  On  its  walls 
are  sculptured  images  of  all  the  Indian  divinities, 
and  scenes  from  the  Mahabharata  and  Rama- 
yana. 

KAILYAED  SCHOOL.  A  nickname  applied 
to  the  writers  whose  themes  are  dra^vn  from 
peasant  life  in  Scotland.  The  term  is  taken 
from  the  motto  of  Ian  Maclaren's  Bonnie  Brier- 
Bush,  "There  grows  a  bonnie  brier-bush  in  our 
kailyard." 

KAIN,  John  Joseph  (1841—).  An  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  He  was  born 
at  Martinsburg,  Va.  (now  West  Virginia)  ;  was 
educated  at  Saint  Charles's  College,  Ellieott 
City,  Md.,  and  at  Saint  Mary's  Seminary,  Balti- 
more; and  was  ordained  in  1866.  For  several 
years  his  parish  duties  extended  over  eight  coun- 
ties in  West  Virginia  and  four  in  Virginia.  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Wheeling  in  1875,  and 
was  made  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Kenrick  of 
Saint  Louis  in  1891 ;  administrator  of  the  arch- 
diocese in  1893;  and  Archbishop  in  1896. 

KAINITE  (from  Gk.  Kaiv6s,  kainos,  new). 
A  mineral  made  up  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
potassium  chloride,  and  water  of  crystallization. 
Its  crystals  are  monoclinic  and  have  a  vitreous 
lustre.  When  pure  the  mineral  is  colorless,  but 
impurities  usually  impart  to  it  a  color  that 
varies  from  white  to  dark  red.  It  generally 
occurs  in  the  form  of  granular  masses,  being 
chiefly  found  at  Stassfurt.  Germany,  and  m 
Galicia.     It   is  useful   in   the   arts,   mainly  on 
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account  of  its  potassium  constituent,  and  is 
extensively   employed   as   a   fertilizer. 

KAINOZOIC,  kl'nft-zyik.    See  Cenozoic. 

KAINZ,  kints,  Joseph  (1858—).  A  German 
actor,  bom  at  \\  ieselburg,  in  Hungary.  He  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  Vienna  in  1873;  played 
three  years  at  the  Court  Theatre  at  Munich; 
and  in  1883  was  engaged  by  the  German  Theatre 
in  Berlin.  He  returned  to  Vienna  in  1899.  He 
visited  America  several  times,  and  mairied  Sara 
Hutzler  (1853-93),  an  author,  bom  in  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.  His  more  important  rSles  were 
Romeo;  Mortimer,  in  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart; 
Ferdinand  in  the  same  author's  Kabale  und 
Liebe;  and  Alceste,  in  Moli&re's  Misanthrope. 
Kainz  adapted  BjTon's  Sardanapalus  for  the  Ger- 
man stage  in  1897.  Consult  Gregori,  Joseph 
Kain:    (Berlin.   1900). 

KAI-PING,  ki'ping'.  A  small  town  in  the 
Province  of  Pe-chi-li,  China,  lyin^  80  miles  north- 
east of  Tientsin,  in  latitude' 30^  36'  North  and 
longitude  118°  10'  East.  It  is  of  note  only  as 
being  the  centre  of  a  coal-field,  though  the  coal 
is  not  of  the  best  quality,  and  is  used  only  as 
a  steam  coal.  The  mines  have  been  worked 
under  foreign  superintendence  and  with  foreign 
appliances  for  some  years.  In  1899  the  output 
exceeded  700,000  tons.  The  mines  are  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Peh-tang,  on  the  Pei-ho,  a 
distance  of  40  miles.  At  first  only  a  tramway, 
with  mules  to  haul  the  cars,  was  permitted  by 
Chinese  conservatism,  but  in  1881  steam  was 
permitted.  This  was  the  first  real  railway  in 
China.  Later  it  was  extended  to  Tientsin,  thence 
to  Pao-ting-fu,  the  capital  of  the  province,  to 
Peking,  and  northeast  to  Shan-hai-kwan.  where  it 
connects  with  the  railways  of  Liao-tung  and  Man- 
churia generally,  and  through  them  with  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway.  About  9000  persons 
are  employed  in  the  mines. 

TfATTtA.,  ki'ra.  The  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Northern  Division,  Bom- 
bay, British  India  (Map:  India,  B  4).  near 
the  confluence  of  the  two  small  rivers  Watruk 
and  Seree,  seven  miles  south  of  Ahmedabad.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  bastions.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  have  fine 
houses  and  public  buildings,  including  a  beauti- 
fully carved  Jain  temple,  large  Anglican  church, 
a  court-house  of  Doric  architecture,  a  clock 
tower,  library,  and  reading-room.  Extant  evi- 
dence shows  the  existence  of  the  city  in  the  fifth 
century,  while  its  foundation  is  supposed  to  date 
from  1400  B.C.     Population,  in  1901,  10,100. 

KAIKWAIT,  kir-wan'  (Ar.  kairutcdn,  from 
the  Persian  karaicdn,  caravan,  or  resting-place). 
A  town  in  Tunis,  30  miles  southwest  of  Susa 
(with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail),  and  about 
80  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Tunis.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  treeless  plain,  covered  in  part  by  salt 
marshes,  some  distance  west  of  a  stream  flowing 
south  to  Sedi  el  Heni  I^ke  (Map:  Africa.  El). 
About  A.D.  670  the  Mohammedan  General  Ukbah, 
after  having  conquered  Northern  Africa,  selected 
a  site  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest,  then  infested 
by  wild  beasts  and  reptiles,  as  the  location  of  a 
military  post.  It  was  to  keep  in  check  the 
Berber  hordes,  and  was  selected  far  from  the 
sea  in  order  to  avoid  danger  of  attack.  This 
*resting-place'  soon  developed  into  a  city,  which 
the  fertility  of  the  region  made  celebrated  for  its 
olive    groves    and    luxuriant    gardens.      Fifteen 


years  after  its  founding  it  was  besieged  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  Berbers,  and  fell  into  their 
hands  after  Lkbah  had  been  killed  in  battle.  It 
was  later  recaptured,  and  though  more  than  once 
besieged  remained  for  four  centuries  the  'holy 
city,'  the  Mecca  of  Northern  Africa.  In  the 
tenth  centurj'  the  city  was  embellished  by  the 
Aghlabites;  later  it  sufTered  considerably  from 
the  rivalry  of  Mahdiyyah,  and  then  of  Tunis;  but 
in  the  eleventh  century,  as  the  capital  of  the 
Siride  Muizz,  was  still  famous  for  its  wealth  and 
prosperity.  About  the  middle  of  that  century, 
however,  the  Fatimites  of  Egypt  instigated  the 
Egj-ptian  Bedouins  to  invade  tins  part  of  Africa; 
Kairwan,  attacked  and  taken,  was  so  utterly  de- 
stroyed that  it  never  aftenvards  regained  its 
former  position ;  it  continued,  nevertheless,  to  be 
the  centre  of  theological  study.  In  1881  it  was 
taken  by  the  French  without  much  diflBculty, 
though  much  opposition  had  been  expected  from 
the  religious  zealots.  It  was  then  newly  fortified 
and  made  the  capital  of  a  'contrSle  civil.' 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  pierced 
by  five  main  gateways,  and  surmounted  by  tow- 
ers; the  circuit  is  about  3500  yards,  and  almost 
forms  a  hexagon.  Until  the  French  occupation 
access  to  the  city  was  difficult  for  non-Moham- 
medans; but  visitors  at  present  have  little 
trouble  in  entering  even  the  mosques.  There 
are  about  eighty  ecclesiastical  structures ;  numer- 
ous tombs  of  saints  and  warriors,  for  the  dead 
are  brought  from  afar  to  be  buried  in  the  Tioly 
city;'  and  about  thirty  mosques,  of  which  six 
are  important  ones.  "The  LTcbah  mosque,  which 
was  rebuilt  in.  827,  is  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  city,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
sacred  in  Islam,  being  considered  one  of  the  four 
gates  of  Paradise.  It  contains  about  430  antique 
Roman  columns  of  marble,  granite,  and  porphyry, 
with  horseshoe  arches;  the  ceiling  is  flat,  of 
dark  wood;  in  the  centre  of  the  immense  court, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  double  colonnade,  is 
a  marble  fountain  over  the  sacred  well,  which 
is  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  Zemzem  at 
Mecca;  the  mihrab  is  tiled;  the  sanctuary  double, 
with  ten  arches  in  one  direction  and  seventeen 
in  the  other.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the  place 
to-day  are  copper  utensils,  carpets,  morooco 
leather,  oil  of  roses,  saltpetre,  and  potash;  the 
handsome  bazaars  are  well  stocked,  though  noth- 
ing is  exported.  Population,  in  1896,  26,000, 
includins  that  of  seven  populous  suburbs. 

KAISABIEH,  ki'sa-re'e.  A  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  situated  in  the  Vilayet  of  Angora,  a 
short  distance  from  Mount  Argaeus,  and  160 
miles  southeast  of  Angora  (Map:  Tturkey  in 
Asia,  F  3).  It  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
and  is  partly  surrounded  by  walls.  There  are 
a  mosque,  dating  from  1238,  and  extensive 
bazaars.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  trade,  for  which  the  city  is  well  adapted  on 
account  of  its  location.  Kaisarieh  is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  bishop,  an  Armenian  archbishop,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.  In  the  town  are  also  a 
high  school,  a  kindergarten,  and  an  American 
mission.  Population,  estimated  at  72,000.  Kaisa- 
rieh occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Csesarea,  in 
Cappadocia. 

KAISEB,  ki'zer  (OHG.  keisur,  AS.  cdsere, 
OS.  kcsur.  Goth,  kaisar,  Gk.  Kaiirap.  kaisar.  em- 
peror, from  Lat.  C(Fsar.  referring  especially  to 
Gaius  Julius  Caesar).  The  German  equivalent  for 
Emperor.     Under  the  early  Roman  Empire  the 
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acknowledged  heirs  to  the  throne  added  the  name 
Cffisar  to  their  own  in  honor  of  the  'divine 
Julius.'  Diocletian  (q.v.)  made  it  distinctively 
a  title  and  bestowed  it  on  the  two  associates  and 
successors  of  the  senior  Emperors  or  August). 
On  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  (395  a.d.) 
the  title  was  borne  by  the  Emperors  of  the  Wedt 
and  of  the  East.  It  passed  away  in  the  West 
with  the  dethronement  of  the  last  Emperor  (a.d. 
476),  but  was  revived  in  800,  when  Charles  the 
Great  was  crowned  Roman  Emperor  in  Saint 
Peter's,  at  Rome.  From  this  time  dates  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  Roman  Imperial  title  with  the  king- 
ship of  a  'barbarian'  nation,  first  the  Franks  and 
then  after  962  the  Germans.  (See  Holy  Roman 
Empire.)  From  Otho  the  Great  to  Francis  II. 
the  King  chosen  by  the  German  nation  as  King 
of  the  Romans  became  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire,  at  first  by  consecration  at  Rome, 
but  later  through  the  very  act  of  election.  It  was 
customary,  however,  for  the  German  King  of  the 
Romans  to  be  chosen  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Emperor,  on  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
higher  title.  Charles  V.  was  the  last  German 
King  crowned  in  Italy,  namely  at  Bologna,  in 
1530.  In  1806  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  dis- 
solved, but  the  Imperial  title  was  retained  by  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  the  head  of  which  since  1801 
has  borne  the  title  of  Emperor  (Kaiser)  of 
Austria.  On  January  18,  1871,  William  I.  of 
Prussia  assumed  the  title  of  German  Kaiser  as 
head  of  the  newly  created  Empire.  See  C^sae- 
ISM;  Czar. 

KAISERSLAUTERN,  ki^zers-lou'tern.  A 
prominent  and  thriving  town  of  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  Germany,  situated  on  the  Waldlauter, 
42  miles  by  rail  west  of  Mannheim  (Map: 
Germany,  B  4).  It  has  fine  schools,  hospitals,  an 
industrial  museum,  a  municipal  theatre,  and 
all  the  modern  improvements.  The  most  promi- 
nent church  is  the  Protestant.  The  principal 
industries  comprise  spinning  factories  (worsted 
and  cotton),  and  manufactories  of  sewing  and 
other  machines,  boilers,  bells,  furniture,  and 
shoes.  There  are  also  extensive  railway  shops 
and  iron-works.  The  trade  in  lumber  and  fruit 
is  extensive.  The  town  is  of  ancient  origin.  In 
the  twelfth  century  Frederick  Barbarossa  built 
a  fine  palace  here.  It  was  demolished  during  the 
Spanish  War  of  Succession.  Kaiserslautern  be- 
came a  free  Imperial  city  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, but  lost  its  independence  in  1357,  when  it 
passed  to  the  rulers  of  the  Palatinate.  It  be- 
came French  in  1801,  and  passed  to  Bavaria  in 
1816.  It  was  the  seat  joi  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment during  the  uprising  in  the  Palatinate  in 
1849.  Population,  in  1890,  37,047;  in  1900, 
48,306. 

KAISEESWERTH,  ki'zers-vert.  A  town  in 
the  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  ttie  Rhine,  six  miles  from  Diissel- 
dorf  (Map:  Germany,  B  3).  It  is  chiefly  impor- 
tant for  the  house  of  evangelical  deaconesses 
established  by  Theodor  Fliedner  (q.v.)  in  1836 
and  now  having  branches  all  over  the  civilized 
world.     Population,  in  1890,  2379. 

KAISER  WILHELM  CANAL.     See  Canal. 

KAISER  WILHELM'S  LAND,  ki'zer  vXV- 
helms  lant.  The  German  portion  of  New  Guinea 
(q.v.). 

KAKA,  ka'kA  (Maori  name,  onomatopoetic  in 
origin).     A  parrot  of  the  New  Zealand  genus 


Nestor,  by  some  regarded  as  a  family  (Nesto- 
ridae ) .  This  group  contains  large,  handsome  par- 
rots, having  the  beak  greatly  prolonged  (espe- 
cially in  the  upper  mandible)  and  much  com- 
pressed, and  the  tongue  tipped  with  a  'brush'  of 
fine  hairs.  Two  species  are  extinct — Nestor 
productus,  formerly  of  Phillip  Island,  and  Nestor 
Norfolcensis,  once  numerous  on  Norfolk  Island. 
The  existing   species   are  two,   the   kaka   proper 

{Nestor  meridionalis)  and  the  kea  (Nestor  no- 
tnhilis).  The  kaka  inhabits  both  islands  of  New 
Zealand,  but  recently  has  become  reduced  in 
numbers,  since  it  is  very  unsuspicious  of  harm 
and  is  slow  of  flight.  Its  general  color  is  brown, 
with  a  grayish  cap,  yellow  ear-coverts,  and  a 
tinge  of  red  on  the  rump,  abdomen,  and  under 
surface  of  tlie  wings.  (See  Plate  of  Parrots 
AND  Parrakeets.)  It  inhabits  the  forests  and 
feeds  on  juicy  berries,  nectar  brushed  from  large 
flowers  by  means  of  its  tongue,  and  grubs  ob- 
tained by  stripping  off  bark  or  tearing  to  pieces 
decaying  wood  and  growing  epiphytes.  It  is  so- 
cial and  noisy,  and  breeds  in  hollows  of  trees. 

The  kea  or  'mountain  parrot'  is  large,  about 
the  size  of  a  raven,  and  olive-green,  with  the 
feathers  edged  with  black,  and  a  reddish  tinge 
beneath  the  wings  and  on  the  tail  which  ends 
in  a  broad  blackish  band.  It  belongs  to  the 
South  Island  of  New  Zealand  alone,  where  it  is 
not  found  in  the  forests,  but  on  the  rocky  moun- 
tain summits.  It  seeks  its  food  in  brushy  places 
and  nests  among  the  crevices  of  the  cliffs. 
Originally  largely  insectivorous,  these  parrots 
have  acquired,  since  the  settlement  of  New  Zea- 
land, a  carnivorous  taste  which  has  made  them 
a  pest  on  all  the  more  elevated  sheep-pastures. 
They  used  to  come  familiarly  about  the  pens 
and  slaughter-houses,  and  became  fond  of  pick- 
ing the  heads  and  offal  thrown  out.  This  liberal 
diet  led  to  a  great  increase  of  parrots.  It  was 
next  found  that  they  attacked  any  sores  the 
sheep  might  have;  and  from  this  learned  to 
alight  upon  the  sheep  and  with  their  pickaxe-like 
beaks  tear  down  through  the  flesh  of  the  loins 
imtil  the  kidneys  were  reached  and  devoured, 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  their  fat.  In  some 
districts  the  loss  of  sheep  has  been  considerable, 
and  in  consequence  these  parrots  have  been  ac- 
tively destroyed.  Extensive  accounts  of  this 
group  are  given  bv  Buller,  Birds  of  New  Zealand 

(London,  2d  ed.,  1888). 

KAK'ABEK'A  FALLS.  A  picturesque  eat- 
firact  of  the  Kaministiquia  River,  Ontario, 
Canada,  14  miles  west  of  Port  Arthur.  The 
falls  are  150  yards  wide  and  130  feet  in  height. 

KAKAPO,  kji'kd-po'  (Maori  name,  probably 
onomatopoetic),  Tarapo,  or  Owl  Parrot.  A 
nocturnal,  ground-keeping  parrot  {Stringops  ha- 
hroptilus)  of  New  Zealand,  also  called  'ground' 
and  'night'  parrot.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a 
raven,  green,  marked  with  yellow  and  black,  and 
has  a  quaint  owl-like  aspect.  The  kakapo  takes 
possession  of  a  hole  as  a  home  and  nesting-place, 
but  also  seems  able  to  dig  a  burrow  for  itself. 
Its  food  is  almost  entirely  vegetable,  and  is 
gathered  mainly  on  the  ground.  The  flesh  is 
more  delicate  than  that  of  any  other  parrot. 
Since  white  men  settled  in  New  Zealand,  this  in- 
teresting bird  has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
northern  island,  and  is  rare  in  the  middle  island. 
It  is  the  only  known  bird  having  large  wings 
which  does  not  use  them  for  flight.     When  it  does 
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fly  its  movemenU  are  more  like  those  of  a  flying 
squirrel  tlian  of  a  binl.  Consequently,  the  great 
jxftoral  muscles  and  the  keel  of  the  sternum 
and  the  furcula  have  atrophied  and  disappeared. 
Consult  Buller,  Birdg  of  Netc  Zealand  (2d  ed., 
l^ndon,  I8SS). 

KAKAB,  ka'kiir.  The  name  in  Hindustan, 
constantly  used  by  Anglo-Indian  sportsmen  for 
the   Indian   muntjac    (Cervulu*  muntjac).    See 

MUXTJAC. 

KAKHYENS,  kAk-hi'^nz,  KHYEN,  or  KA- 
KAU,  ka'kou'.  The  name  applied  by  the  Bur- 
mese to  certain  primitive  tribes  of  the  mountains 
of  Arakan  and  Northern  Burma  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  Assam  and  Tibet.  Some  English 
authorities  apparently  employ  Kakhyen.  Khyen, 
Kakuu  as  sjiionymous  with  Katchin,  Chin,  Singh- 
po,  etc.,  all  names  applied  to  various  groups  of 
these  uncivilized  peoples.     See  Chins. 

KAK'KE,  kak'kft'  ( Sinico- Japanese,  leg  af- 
ffcction,  from  Chin.  Kioh,  leg  -j-  K'i,  air,  humor). 
A  specific  disease  endemic  in  certain  parts  of 
Japan,  and  analogous  to  the  ben-beri  of  India, 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  .\rchipelago,  and  Bra- 
zil. It  was  first  described  in  1715  by  a  Japanese 
physician  who  found  it  endemic  in  Yedo  and 
Kioto,  but  rare  in  other  places.  It  has  spread 
since  then  and  is  now  found  in  many  other 
places.  It  is  most  frequent  during  the  summer 
months,  never  attacks  children  under  fifteen, 
while  adults  above  forty-five  appear  to  be  im- 
mune; men  are  more  subject  to  it  than  women. 
It  affects  the  lower  extremities,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  ntunbness  of  the  skin  of  the  legs,  loss 
or  impairment  of  motive  power,  the  swelling  of 
the  legs,  especially  over  the  shin-bone,  cramps 
in  the  calf  of  the  1^,  frequently  dropsy,  and 
in  some  cases  it  afTects  the  heart,  and  may  then 
prove  rapidly  fatal.  The  origin  and  causes  of 
the  disease  are  unknown.  It  is  probably  partly 
due  to  malaria  and  partly  to  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. The  legs  are  especially  predisposed  to  attack 
through  the  national  habit  of  squatting  on  the 
knees  and  then  sitting  on  the  backs  of  the  less 
and  heels.  No  specific  remedy  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, but  change  to  the  hills,  or  even  to  a  short 
distance,  has  been  found  beneficial.  So  common 
has  the  disease  become  that  special  hospitals 
are  opened  for  its  treatment  from  ilay  to  Octo- 
ber. Consult:  Chamberlain,  Things'  Japanese 
(London,  1891);  and  Anderson  in  The  Trans- 
actions of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  vi. 
(Yokohama.  1878). 

KAKONGO^  kii-kon'g*.  A  small  territory  in 
Africa,  situated  on  the  Atlantic,  in  about  5°  south 
latitude,  north  of  the  Congo  e-stuary.  It  was  for- 
merly an  independent  kingdom,  but  at  the  Congo 
Conference  was  divided  between  Angola  and  the 
Congo  Free  State. 

KALAFAT,  kii'lA-fat'.  A  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Rumania,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  opposite  the  Bulgarian  town  of 
Widdin.  155  miles  west-southwest  of  Bucharest 
(Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  D  3).  It  figured 
prominently  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1 828-29,  when  the  Russians  lost  here  in  battle 
10.000  men.     Population,  in  1899.  7113. 

KALAHARI  (k.n'l&ha'r^)  DESERT.  Avast 
region  in  South  Africa,  situated  between  (Jer- 
man  Southwest  Africa  and  the  Transvaal  Colonv, 
and   extending  from   the   northern  boundary  of 


Cape  Colony  to  about  the  parallel  of  21°  south 
latitude  ( Map :  Cape  Colony,  ti  2 ) .  Its  boundaries 
are  necessarily  only  roughly  defined,  and  its  area 
has  not  been  determined,  but  its  dimensions  are,  in 
round  numbers,  400  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
GOO  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  consists  of  a 
large  basin  or  depression  of  the  great  South  Afri- 
can Plateau,  and  has  a  general  elevation  of  from 
3000  to  4000  feet.  It  has  the  character  of  a 
desert  only  along  the  borders.  The  copious  rains 
which  prevail  there  from  August  to  April  produce 
a  considerable  vegetation  in  the  interior,  which  in 
places  takes  the  form  of  extensive  forests  of  thorny 
trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  region 
there  are  a  number  of  deep  basins,  which  fill  up 
with  water  during  the  rainy  season.  The  desert 
is  inhabited  only  by  stray  bands  of  Bushmen  and 
Bechuanas,  of  whom  some  are  known  as  Bakala- 
hari.  Of  wild  animals  there  are  the  giraffe,  the 
lion,  the  leopard,  and  a  few  other  animals  of 
the  tropical  regions,  found  mostly  in  small  num- 
bers. Among  the  plants  of  the  region  is  the 
melon,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  food 
supplies  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  of  their  cattle. 

KALAKATJA,  ka'la-kou'a,  David  (1836-91). 
A  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands   (q.v.). 

KALAMATA,  ka'la-ma'ta.  A  seaport,  archi- 
episcopal  see,  and  capital  of  the  Nomarchy  of 
^Messenia,  Greece,  on  the  Xedon,  one  mile  from 
its  mouth,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Messenia, 
17  miles  southwest  of  Sparta  by  rail  (Map: 
Greece,  D  4).  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
orange,  fig,  mulberry,  and  olive  groves,  the 
products  of  which  it  exports  in  large  quantities. 
Silk  is  manufactured  and  exported;  the  prin- 
cipal imports  are  foodstuffs.  The  harbor, 
though  it  has  been  improved,  is  still  much  ex- 
posed. The  first  national  assembly  of  Greece  was 
held  here,  in  1821.  Population,  in"  1896 — of  town, 
14,298;  of  commune,  20,309. 

KAL'AMAZOC  A  river  of  Michigan,  rising 
in  Hillsdale  County,  near  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  State,  and,  after  a  generally  west-north- 
west course  of  200  miles,  emptying  into  Lake 
Michigan,  29  miles  south  of  Grand  Haven  (Map: 
Michigan,  H  6).  At  its  mouth,  which  is  an 
excellent  harbor  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  it  is 
350  feet  wide  and  10  to  15  feet  deep,  and  it  is 
navigable  for  50-ton  vessels  38  miles  to  Allegan. 
The  forests  along  its  banks  supply  excellent 
timber,  and  the  river  furnishes  extensive  water- 
power.  The  cities  of  Battle  Creek  and  Kalama- 
zoo are  situated  on  its  banks. 

KALAMAZOO.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich..  50  miles  south 
of  Grand  Rapids;  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo River,  which  affords  abundant  water- 
power,  and  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
.  Southern,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Chicago, 
Kalamazoo  and  Saginaw,  the  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana,  and  the  Kalamazoo  and  South 
Haven  railroads  (Map:  Michigan.  H  6).  It  is 
the  seat  of  Kalamazoo  College  (Baptist), 
opened  in  1855.  and  of  the  Michigan  Female 
Seminary  (Presbyterian),  founded  in  1866. 
Among  other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  IMich- 
igan  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the  city  hall,  public 
library.  Academy  of  Music,  post-office  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building.  The  principal  industries  are 
celery-arrowing  and  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
windmills,  wagons  and  buggies,  boilers  and  en- 
gines,  sawmill   machinery,   caskets   and  coffins. 
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corsets  and  other  articles  of  women's  wear,  play- 
ing-cards, and  patent  medicines.  The  growth 
of  the  paper  industry  has  been  especially  marked. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  annually 
elected;  a  unicameral  council,  and  subordinate 
administrative  departments,  all,  except  the 
school  board,  which  is  chosen  by  popular  elec- 
tion, being  governed  by  committees  appointed 
by  the  ]\layor.  The  city  owns  and  operates  its 
water- works  and  electric  light  plant.  Settled 
about  1829,  Kalamazoo  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1843,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1884.  Population,  in  1890,  17,853;  in  1900, 
24,404. 

KALANGS,  ka-lJingz^  A  primitive  Javanese 
people,  of  whom  but  few  survive,  and  about 
whose  physical  characters  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  has  existed.  Some  scholars  have  re- 
garded them  as  related  to  the  Negritos,  but 
this  view  is  unsubstantiated.  They  seem  to  be 
Indonesian  or  proto-Malay.  The  Kalangs  rank 
among  the  most  primitive  races  of  man.  They 
probably  formed  part  of  the  early  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Java,  and,  though  now  almost 
extinct,  once  occupied  a  good  part  of  the  south- 
em  interior.  Consult  Meyer,  Die  Kalangs  auf 
Java    (1877). 

KALAPUYA,.  kii'ld-poo'ya,  or  CALLAPOO- 
YA.  A  group  of  tribes,  constituting  a  distinct 
stock,  formerly  occupying  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Willamet  River  Valley,  in  northwestern  Ore- 
gon. Although  at  one  time  populous,  they  were 
never  prominent  in  history,  being  of  unwarlike 
character,  so  that  by  the  constant  inroads  of 
the  coast  tribes  and  the  later  cruelties  of  the 
white  pioneers  they  have  been  almost  extermi- 
nated. Some  small  bands,  known  officially  as 
Lakmiut,  Mary's  River,  Santiam,  and  Yamhill, 
are  gathered  upon  Grande  Ronde  reservation,  in 
the  same  region,  'to  the  number  of  about  140. 
Some  few  more  may  be  scattered  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  They  formerly  subsisted 
largely  upon  bulbous  roots  of  water-plants, 
practiced  head-flattening,  but  not  tattooing,  had 
a  mild  system  of  slavery  and  some  curious  mar- 
riage customs,  the  bride's  relatives  stripping  the 
husband  and  all  his  relatives,  male  and  female, 
of  their  clothing  and  appropriating  it  to  them- 
selves. The  verb  was  distinguished  among  In- 
dian languages  for  its  multiplicity  of  forms. 
They  are  now  citizens,  civilized  and  self-support- 
ing, raising  grain  and  hay  and  deriving  a  con- 
siderable income  from  the  sale  of  their  native 
basketry. 

KALB,  kalp,  Charlotte  von  (1761-1843).  A 
German  literary  Avoman,  best  known  as  a 
friend  of  Schiller.  She  was  born,  a  Marschalk 
von  Ostheim,  at  Waltershausen,  and  in  1783 
married  Heinrich  von  Kalb.  She  met  Schiller 
at  Mannheim  in  1784,  and  in  1787  he  went  on  her 
accovmt  to  Weimar.  At  one  time  the  poet  pro- 
posed to  marry  her;  after  his  marriage,  the 
poet  Holderlin,  a  tutor  in  her  family  (1793-94), 
succeeded  Schiller  in  her  platonic  affections. 
Afterwards,  Jean  Paul  became  her  ideal,  and  she 
is  portrayed  as  Linda  in  his  Titan.  After  much 
misfortune,  in  1820  she  went  to  Berlin,  and  there, 
totally  blind,  was  sheltered  by  Princess  Marianne. 
Her  memoirs,  imder  the  title  Charlotte,  were 
republished  at  Stuttgart  in  1879.  and  her  letters 
to  Jean  Paul  and  his  wife  were  edited  by  Nerrlich 
in    1882.     Consult    the    novel    Cornelia    (1851), 


edited  by  her  daughter  Edda    (1790-1874),  and 
Kopke,  Charlotte  von  Kalb  (Berlin,  1852). 

KALB,  JoHANN,  Baron  de  (1721-80).  An 
officer  in  the  American  Revolution.  He  was 
born  at  Hiittendorf,  Bavaria;  entered  the  French 
army  as  a  lieutenant  in  1743,  and  became  a 
captain  in  1747  and  a  brigadier-general  in  1761. 
In  1708  he  was  sent  by  France  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  England's  American  colonies;  and  in 
1777  accompanied  Lafayette  to  the  United 
States  and  offered  his  services  to  Congress.  In 
September,  1777,  he  received  a  commission  as 
major-general,  and  until  the  spring  of  1780 
served  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  In  April, 
1780,  he  was  sent  to  join  the  Southern  Army  as 
second  in  command  to  Gates,  and,  at  the  battle 
of  Camden  (q.v.)  on  August  16,  was  mortally 
wounded,  dying  three  days  later.  Consult  Kapp, 
Life  of  the  American  General  Johann  Kalb 
(Stuttgart,  1862;  New  York,  1870). 

KALBE,  kiiFbe.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Saxony,  Prussia,  situated  18  miles  south  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale  (Map: 
Prussia,  D  3 ) .  Spinning  and  weaving,  and 
manufactures  of  paper,  wool,  and  sugar,  are 
carried  on.  Population,  in  1890,  9069;  in  1900, 
12,286. 

KALBECK,  kal'bek.  Max  (1850-).  A  Ger- 
man dramatist  and  critic.  He  was  born  and 
educated  at  Breslau.  After  a  few  years  at 
Munich,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives 
in  the  art  museum  of  his  native  city;  and  in 
1880  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  associated 
with  the  Wiener  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  the  Presse 
(1883),  the  Montags-Revue  (1890),  and  the 
Neues  Wiener  Taghlatt.  His  earliest  published 
work  was  in  the  field  of  Ivric:  A  us  Natur  und 
Lehcn  (2d  ed.  1872);  IS'tichte  (2d  ed.  1880); 
and  Aus  alter  und  neuer  Zeit  (1890).  More  im- 
portant was  his  critical  writing:  Neue  Beitrdge 
zur  Biographie  des  Dichters  Giinther  (1879),  on 
Wagners  Nibelungen  (3d  ed.  1883)  ;  Wiener 
Opernabende  (1885),  and  Opernabende  (1898). 
He  adapted  for  the  German  stage  Massenet's 
Le  Gid  and  Werther,  Verdi's  Otello,  and  works  of 
Smareglia,  Smetana,  Mascagni  and  Tchaikov- 
sky: and  himself  wrote  Die  Maienkonigin  (1888), 
Das  stille  Dorf  (1898),  and  Nubia  (1898). 

KALCKBEUTH,  kiilk'roit,  Leopold,  Count 
(1855 — ).  A  German  painter,  born  in  Diis- 
seldorf,  son  of  Stanislaus  Kalckreuth  (q.v.). 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Struys  in  the  Art  School 
of  Weimar,  and  of  Benczur  in  the  INIunich 
Academy,  from  1885  to  1890  was  a  professor  in 
the  former  institution,  from  1895  to  1899  in  the 
Karlsruhe  Academy,  and  in  1899  was  appointed 
a  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Stuttgart.  His 
works  include  portraits,  such  as  those  of  Count 
Eulenburg-Liebenburg  and  Lieutenant-General 
von  Grolmann,  and  several  landscapes.  But  he 
is  more  successful  in  his  depictions  of  the  Ger- 
man peasantry.  His  manner  is  impressionistic, 
and,  although  technically  skillful,  is  frequently 
somewhat  harsh.  Among  his  pictures  are:  "The 
Fish  Auction,"  "The  Old  Salt  on  the  Beach," 
"Schloss  Klein-Oels"  (National  Gallery.  Berlin), 
"Old  Age"  (Dresden  Gallery),  "Rainbow"  (New 
Pinakothek,  Munich),  and  "Thunder-Clouds" 
(1899;  in  the  Karlsruhe  Gallery). 

KALCKBEUTH,  Stanislaus,  Count  (1821- 
94).       A    German    painter,    bom    at    Kozmin 
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(Posen).  From  1840  to  1843  he  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  First  Guards  Keginient,  stationed 
at  I'otsduni,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Wegener. 
He  then  resigned  from  tlie  serviee,  and  studied 
under  Krause  in  Berlin  and  Schirnier  at  the 
Dilsseldorf  Academy.  His  earlier  works  obtained 
for  him  from  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia 
an  appointment  as  professor  and  the  small  gold 
medal.  He  foundetl  the  art  school  which  was 
opened  at  Weimar  in  1860,  and  was  its  director 
until  1876.  Subsequently  he  established  himself 
at  Kreuznach,  and  in  1883  at  Munich.  Ex- 
tensive travels,  particularly  in  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees,  enabled  him  to  acquire  valuable 
material  for  his  numerous  pictures  of  mountain 
scenery.  These — especially  so  the  Alpine  views — 
are  notable  for  their  breadth  of  manner  and 
skillful  light  and  shade  effects.  They  promi- 
nentlv  include:  "Lac  de  Gaube"  (1855),  "Cani- 
gai  Vallej-"  (1856),  "Rosenlaui  Glacier"  (1878), 
all  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin;  "Lake  in  the 
Pj-renees"  (1858.  Kimigsberg  Museum).  The 
Orangery,  near  Potsdam,  also  contains  a  series  of 
twenty-five  landscapes  by  him. 

K A IiFi  (Scotch  variant  of  cole,  AS.  catcl,  Icel. 
ksl,  OHG.  kol,  choli,  Ger.  Kohl,  cabbage,  from 
Lat.  caulis,  cabbage,  Gk.  Kav\&i.  kaulos,  stalk; 
connected  with  Lat.  cat  ms,  Gk.  koiXos,  koilos,  hol- 
low), or  BoRECOij;  (Ger.  Kohl).  A  cultivated 
variety  of  Brassica  oleraeea,  differing  from  cab- 
bage in  the  open  heads  of  leaves,  which  are  used 
for  culinary  purposes  and  also  as  food  for  cattle. 
There  are  many  subvarieties.  Most  of  the  kinds 
are  biennial,  like  the  cabbage,  but  some  may  be 
reckoned  perennial,  as  the  Milan  kale  {chou  de 
Milan),  and  are  frequently  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. Kale  is  much  cultivated  as  a  winter 
vegetable.  The  mode  of  cultivation  nearly 
agrees  with  that  of  cabbage.  For  illustration, 
see  Plate  of  Cabbage. 

KALE,  Sea.  A  vegetable  grown  for  its  edible 
shoots.    See  Seia-Kale. 

XALEEGE,  ka-lej',  or  KALIJ.  A  native 
name  given  to  a  group  of  rather  small  pheasants 
inhabiting  the  hills  along  the  southern  front  of 
the  Himalayan  range  from  Xepal  to  China  and 
in  the  Malayan  Islands.  There  are  a  dozen  or 
more  species  of  the  genus  Gennseus  (or  Euplo- 
camus)  characterized  by  medium  size,  generally 
dark  but  richly  glossy  plumage,  and  recumbent 
crests,  with  the  sides  of  the  head  naked.  The 
males  have  spurs.  Horsfield's  pheasant  of  Assam 
is  the  darkest  and  most  typical.  The  white- 
crested  and  black-crested  are  well-kno\vn  forms 
in  Northern  India,  much  pursued  by  sportsmen ; 
and  the  Chinese  silver  pheasant  {Gennceus  nyc- 
themerus)  is  the  most  striking  in  appearance,  as 
its  upper  plumage  is  white,  ornamented  with 
dark  markings.  It  has  long  been  reared  in 
European  parks.  See  Pheasants;  and  Plate  of 
Pheasants. 

KALEnX)SCOPE  (from  Gk.  Ka\6t,  kalos, 
beautiful  +  etdot,  eidos,  form  -f  aKoreiv,  sko- 
pein,  to  view).  An  optical  instrument  invented 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  1816.  It  consists  of  a 
tube  containing  two  plane  mirrors  placed  length- 
wise along  the  axis  and  hinged  together  along 
one  edge,  so  as  to  make  with  each  other  an  angle 
which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  180°.  One  end  is 
supplied  with  an  eyeglass,  and  the  other  is 
closed  by  two  glass  plates,  at  a  small  distance 
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from  each  other,  and  between  which  are  placed 
little  fragments  of  glass  or  other  colored  objects. 
The  eye  looking  into  the  tube  perceives  these 
objects  multiplied  as  many  times  as  the  angle 
which  the  rertecting  planes  make  with  each  other 
is  contained  in  the  whole  circumference  of  a 
circle,  and  always  sjinmetrically  disposed.  The 
slightest  shaking  of  the  instrument  produces 
new  figures,  ancf  it  is  not  only  a  pleasing  toy, 
but  has  been  used  to  suggest  designs  and  pat- 
terns for  carpets,  wall-papers,  and  other  fabrics. 

KALENDS  (Lat.  kalendce,  abbrev.  kal,  or  k., 
from  calare,  Gk.  KokeTy,  kalein,  to  summon;  con- 
nected with  OHG.  holon,  Ger.  holen,  AS.  gehalian, 
Kng.  hale;  not  akin  to  Eng.  call).  The  Romans 
made  a  threefold  division  of  the  month  into 
Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides.  The  Kalends  always 
fell  upon  the  first  of  the  month ;  in  ilarch.  May, 
July,  and  October,  the  Nones  fell  on  the  seventh, 
and  the  Ides  on  the  Fifteenth;  and  in  the  re- 
maining months,  the  Nones  on  the  fifth  and  the 
Ides  on  the  thirteenth.  The  Kalends  were  so 
named  because  it  was  an  old  custom  of  the 
college  of  priests  on  the  first  of  the  month  to 
call  (or  assemble,  calare)  the  people  together 
to  inform  them  of  the  festivals  and  sacred  days 
to  be  obser\ed  during  the  month ;  the  Nones  re- 
ceived their  name  from  being  the  ninth  day  be- 
fore the  Ides,  reckoned  inclusively;  and  the  Ides 
from  an  obsolete  verb,  signifying  to  divide,  be- 
because  they  nearly  halved  the  month.  This  three- 
fold division  also  determined  the  reckoning  of 
the  days,  which  were  not  distinguished  by  the 
ordinal  numbers  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  but 
as  follows:  Those  between  the  Kalends  and  the 
Nones  were  termed  'the  days  before  the  Nones'; 
those  between  the  Nones  and  the  Ides,  'the  days 
before  the  Ides';  and  the  remainder,  'the  days 
lefore  the  Kalends'  of  the  next  month.  Thus, 
the  Ides  of  January  happening  on  the  thirteenth 
of  that  month,  the  next  day  would  not  be  termed 
by  a  Latin  writer  the  fourteenth,  but  the  'nine- 
teenth before  the  Kalends  of  February,'  reckon- 
ing inclusively — i.e.  reckoning  both  the  four- 
teenth of  January  and  the  first  of  February;  and 
so  on  to  the  last,  which  was  termed  pridie 
Kalendas. 

Ad  Kalendas  Grcecas  was  a  Roman  proverbial 
saying,  practically  equivalent  to  'never.'  The 
Roman  Kalends  were  often  appointed  as  days  for 
payment  of  rent,  interest,  etc.;  but  as  the 
Greeks  had  no  Kalends,  a  postponement  of  pay- 
ment 'to  the  Greek  Kalends'  simply  meant  a  re- 
fusal to  pay  altogether.  It  is  said  that  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  frequently  used  the  phrase, 
which  afterwards  became  a  proverb.     See  Cal- 

FNDAB. 

KALERGIS.  ka-ler'g^s.  Demetbits  (1803- 
67) .  A  Greek  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  on  the 
island  of  Crete.  He  was  educated  at  Saint 
Petersburg,  and  afterwards  studied  medicine  in 
Vienna.  L'pon  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution in  1821  he  went  to  Greece,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks.  He  was  very  ac- 
tive in  the  revolution  of  1843,  and  was  general 
and  adjutant  of  King  Otho,  but  resigned  in  1845 
and  went  to  London,  where  he  remained  until 
1848.  Unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  at  stirring 
up  another  revolution  in  Greece,  he  went  to  Paris 
in  1853.  In  1854  he  was  made  Minister  of  War 
in  the  ilavrocordatos  Ministry,  but  fell  into  dis- 
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favor  and  resigned.  In  1861  he  was  sent  as  Am- 
bassador to  PariSj  and  took  an  important  part  in 
the  negotiations  which  obtained  the  Greek  throne 
for   George   of   Denmark. 

KALE  STJLTANIE,  ka-la'  syl-til'ne-a'.  A 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.     See  Ciianak-Kalessi. 

KALEVALA,  ka'la-va'la.  See  Finnish  Lan- 
guage AND  LiTEKATUBE. 

KALEVIPOEG,  ka-la've-peG  (Esthon.,  son  of 
Kalev ) .  The  representative  epic  poem  of  the 
Esthonians.  Like  the  Finnish  Kalevala,  this 
epic  is  based  upon  popular  songs,  which  were 
collected  by  Kreutzwald  (1857-59)  in  the  form 
in  which  they  are  now  known.  Unfortunately, 
the  material  used  by  the  editor  was  destroyed, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  poem  is  the  real  product  of  folk  fancy. 
The  text,  with  German  translation,  is  found  in 
Kalewipoeg,  vine  estnische  Sage,  trans,  by  Rein- 
thai  (Dorpat,  1857-61). 

KAXGAN,  kal-gjin'  (Mongol,  Barrier),  or  in 
Chinese  Chang-kia  K'ow,  from  the  name  of  the 
gate  in  the  Great  Wall  near  by.  A  walled  city 
in  the  Chinese  Province  of  Pe-chi-li,  situated 
about  130  miles  northwest  of  Peking,  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  Great  Wall;  latitude  40° 
50'  North;  longitude  114°  54'  East;  2810  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Map:  China,  D  3). 
Lying  on  the  main  route  across  Mongolia  from 
Peking  to  Kiakhta  in  Siberia,  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant centre  of  the  overland  tea  trade  and 
does  an  immense  business  with  the  Mongols. 
Its  chief  product  is  soda.  Like  all  great  trading 
cities  of  China,  its  suburbs  are  quite  extensive. 
Populatiooi  estimated  at  70,000,  including  a 
number  of  Russian  merchants  and  several  mis- 
sionaries. The  valley  in  which  it  stands  is 
well  cultivated  and  contains  many  populous  vil- 
lages. 

KALGITYEV,  kal-goo''y&v.  An  island  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean.    See  Kolguyev. 

KALHANA,  kaFha-na.  A  Sanskrit  author, 
famous  as  having  written  the  chronicle  history 
of  Kashmir,  known  as  Rajatarangini  ( q.v. ) . 

KALI,  kii'lS.  (1)  One  of  the  names  of  Par- 
vati,  especially  in  Southern  India  and  Bengal. 
Under  this  title,  she  is  represented  as  of  hideous 
aspect  with  bloody  and  protruding  teeth,  wearing 
a  necklace  cf  skulls,  girded  with  a  serpent,  bear- 
ing a  club  in  her  hand  and  standing  on  the  body 
of  her  husband  Siva.  She  has  a  famous  shrine 
near  Calcutta.  She  is  worshiped  with  bloody 
sacrifices,  sometimes  of  human  beings.  Kali  is 
the  goddess  of  epidemics,  and  of  cholera  in 
particular.  (2)  In  the  story  of  Nala  and 
Damayanti,  the  personification  of  the  die,  who 
caused  Nala  to  lose  all  his  possessions  in  the 
game  of  dice  with  his  brother  Pu^ara. 

KALIDASA,  ka'le-dji'sa.  The  name  of  the 
greatest  dramatic  and  lyric  poet  of  India,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  poets  of  the  world.  He  is 
best  known  to  Western  fame  as  author  of  the 
beautiful  play  SaJcuntald,  but  he  is  entitled  to 
lasting  renown  also  through  his  other  poetical 
works.  The  precise  date  at  which  he  lived  is 
subject  to  much  discussion.  Hindu  tradition 
places  him  as  early  as  the  first  century  B.C.,  but 
most  Occidentals  have  found  reasons  for  believing 
that  he  lived  as  late  as  the  sixth  century  a.d., 
although  the  tendency  at  present  is  inclined  to 
place    him    earlier   than    this    latter    date,    but 


not  as  early  as  the  traditional  date.  The  whole 
question  is  connected  with  the  era  of  King  Vik- 
rama,  or  Vikramaditya,  in  whose  time  he  flour- 
ished and  at  whose  court  in  Ujjain  he  was  one  of 
the  'nine  gems.'  Legends  regarding  Kalidasa  are 
still  preserved  at  this  ancient  city,  which  was 
once  a  famous  capital  and  literary  centre  in 
King  Vikrama's  Augustan  age.  See  Vikbama; 
Ujjain. 

As  a  dramatist  Kalidasa  was  the  author  of 
three  plays.  The  most  famous  of  these,  Sakun- 
tala,  or  Recognition  of  Sakuntala  by  the  Ring, 
aroused  the  interest  of  literary  Europe  and  an 
enthusiastic  panegyric  from  Goethe  when  it  was 
first  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1789. 
The  second  play,  VikramorvaSl,  is  a  dramatic  and 
romantic  episode  of  the  rescue  of  a  nymph  by  the 
heroic  king  with  whom  she  falls  deeply  in  love. 
Less  important  is  the  third  drama,  Mdlavika  and 
Agnimitra,  or  the  incident  of  a  king's  love  for 
a  dancing  girl  who  turns  out  to  be  a  princess  in 
disguise.  Kalidasa's  lyrical  masterpiece  is  the 
Megha-dilta,  or  Cloud  Messenger,  in  which  a 
cloud  is  made  the  envoy  of  an  absent  lover  to  his 
distant  sweetheart.  The  Ritu-sarhhara  is  a  poem 
on  the  changes  of  the  Indian  year.  Two  artificial 
poems  were  also  composed  by  this  gifted  San- 
skrit poet:  the  Kiimara-Samihava,  or  Birth  of 
the  War  God,  in  eighteen  cantos,  and  the  Raghu- 
VamSa,  or  Line  of  Raghu,  in  praise  of  the  lineage 
of  the  great  hero  Rama,  Prince  of  India.  ( See  the 
articles  under  these  titles.)  There  are  also  some 
other  poetical  compositions  ascribed  to  Kalidasa, 
but  they  are  probably  not  genuine  or  are  of 
doubtful  authenticity. 

The  literary  merit  of  Kalidasa's  work  is  un- 
questioned. His  artistic  form  is  masterful;  his 
fancy  is  rich  and  luxuriant,  and  his  feelings  true 
and  tender.  For  details  regarding  Kalidasa's 
date  and  life,  consult:  Bhao  Daji  "On  the  San- 
skrit Poet,  Kalidasa,"  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
(Bombay,  1860)  ;  Huth,  Die'  Zeitalter  des  Kali- 
dasa (Berlin,  1892)  ;  Nandargikar,  Meghaduta 
of  Kalidasa,  Introduction  (Bombay,  1894).  Edi- 
tions and  translations  of  Kalidasa  are  numerous; 
consult  the  list  given  for  the  dramas  by  Schuyler, 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol. 
xxii.  (New  Haven,  1901).  The  Saguntald  has 
been  rendered  into  more  than  a  dozen  different 
modern  languages.  Among  the  English  versions 
may  be  mentioned  those  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
Sacountald,  or  the  Fatal  Ring  (Calcutta,  1789; 
London,  1790,  1870)  ;  Monier  Williams,  Sakun- 
tala, or  the  Lost  Ring  (6th  ed.,  London,  1890)  ; 
Edgren,  Shakuntala,  or  the  Recovered  Ring  (New 
York,  1894)  ;  for  a  bibliography  of  Kalidasa's 
lyric  and  narrative  poems,  with  a  discussion  of 
his  date,  Macdonell,  History  of.  Sanskrit  Litera- 
ture  (New  York,  1900). 

KALIDE,  ka-leMe,  Theodob  (1801-63).  K 
German  sculptor,  born  at  Konigshiitte,  Silesia. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Schadow  and  afterwards  of 
Ranch.  His  groups  of  figures  and  animals  com- 
bined are  the  most  successful  of  his  works;  they 
include  "Child  and  Swan"  (for  the  Schlossgarten 
in  Charlottenburg),  and  his  masterpiece  "Bac- 
chante on  a  Panther."  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Berlin.  Pie  also  sculptured  the  "Dying  Lion"  on 
the  Scharnhorst  Monument  in  Berlin. 

KALILAH  (ka-le^a)  AND  DIMNAH,  dim'- 
na.    See  Bidpai. 
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KALISCH,  ku'IIsh,  David  (1820-72).  A  Ger- 
man humorous  poet.  He  was  born  at  Breslau, 
liccaine  a  collaborator  on  Oettinger's  Charivari 
at  Leipzig  in  ISAO,  and  in  1848  assisted  in  the 
founding  of  KUidderadatsch,  the  famous  comic 
journal  of  Berlin.  His  plays  are  very  popular  in 
Ciermany,  and  a  collection  of  his  songs  has  been 
published  in  the  Berliner  Leierka^ten  ( 1857,  new 
series,  1803).  Consult  Ring,  Davii  Kalisch 
(Berlin,  1873). 

KALISCH,  IsiDOB  (1816-86).  An  American 
Jewish  rabbi,  leader  of  the  radical  and  reformed 
party.  He  was  bom  at  Krotoschin,  Prussia; 
studied  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Prague;  and  in 
1849  came  to  the  United  States.  He  worked  in 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, 
Leavenworth,  Newark,  and  Xashville,  and  spent 
his  last  years  in  Newark  (1872-86).  Kalisch  at- 
tainetl  prominence  in  theological  circles  by  hi^ 
Wegiceiser  fiir  rationelle  Forschungen  in  den 
lihlischen  Schriften  (1853)  ;  by  his  criticism  of 
Leeser's  English  version  of  the  Bible;  and  by  his 
attacK  on  Jewish  Belief  in  a  Personal  Messiah. 
He  was  active  as  a  translator,  publishing  Sathan 
the  Wise  (1869);  Sepher  Yezirah  (1877); 
Munz's  History  of  Philosophy  Among  the  Jews 
( 1881)  ;  and  Ha-Tapnach,  from  a  Hebrew  version 
of  a  pseudo- Aristotelian  tract;  as  a  Talmudic 
lexicographer;  and  as  a  poet  in  German  and 
Hebrew.  Of  his  poems  the  best  known  is 
tichlachtgesang  der  Deutschen,  written  in  his 
student  days. 

KAUSCH,  MABCrs  (1828-85).  An  English 
biblical  critic,  born  at  Treptow,  in  Pomerania, 
and  educated  in  Berlin  and  at  Halle.  He  left 
Germany  in  1849  because  of  his  sympathy  with 
the  rising  of  the  previous  year ;  went  to  England ; 
became  secretarj'  to  Rabbi  Adler  and  tutor  to 
the  Rothschilds.  His  great  work  was  the  un- 
completed commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  includ- 
ing Exodus  (1855);  Genesis  (1858);  Leviticus 
(1867-72).  He  also  published  a  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar (1862-63)  ;  (ierman  poems  under  the  title 
Leben  und  Kunst  (1868);  and  biblical  studies, 
Balaam  (1877);  Jonah  (1878);  and  Path  and 
Goal    (1880),  and  religious  systems. 

KALISH,  kal^sh  (Pol.  Kalisz) .  The  western- 
most government  of  Russian  Poland,  covering  an 
area  of  4392  square  miles.  It  is  almost  entirely 
flat  and  is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Warta  and  the 
Prosna.  The  climate  is  moderate  and  healthful, 
and  the  soil  fertile  and  on  the  whole  well  cul- 
tivated. Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation.  The 
manufacturing  industries  are  unimportant,  em- 
ploying only  about  15,000  persons.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  liquors,  sugar,  textiles,  paper, 
etc.  Population,  in  1897,  846,719,  of  whom  about 
80  per  cent,  were  Poles,  about  10  per  cent.  Ger- 
mans, and  the  remainder  Jews  and  Russians. 
Capital,  Kalish   (q.v.). 

KALISH.  Capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name  in  Russian  Poland,  situated  in  the 
low,  yet  picturesque,  valley  of  the  Prosna.  near 
the  Prussian  frontier,  149  miles  west-southwest 
of  Warsaw  (Map:  Russia,  A  4).  The  grand 
monument  erected  by  Nicholas  I.  in  1835  in  com- 
memoration of  the  alliance  of  Alexander  I.  and 
Frederick  William  III.  concluded  there  in  1813, 
and  many  valuable  works  of  mediaeval  sacred  art 
in  some  of  its  Roman  Catholic  churches,  are  the 
interesting  features  of  Kalish.  Distilling,  mill- 
ing, tallow-melting,  weaving  of  cloth,  sugar-refin- 


ing, and  the  production  of  woolens,  leather,  and 
tobacco  are  its  principal  industries.  There  are 
several  annual  markets.  Population,  in  1897, 
21,700,  chiefly  Poles  and  Jews.  Kalish  is  one  of 
the  oldest  Polish  towns.  In  1706  the  Swedes  were 
defeated  here  by  the  Poles  and  Russians. 

KAL1SPEL,  or  PEND  D'OBEILLE,  pSw 
d6'r&'y'.  A  Salishan  tribe,  formerly  holding  the 
territory  along  Pend  d'Oreille  lake  and  river  in 
Idaho  and  Washington.  They  formerly  crossed 
the  moimtains  annually  to  hunt  the  buffalo  in 
the  plains.  Although  naturally  peaceable  and 
friendly  in  disposition,  they  were  brave  warriors. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  missions 
established  among  them  about  1844  by  Father 
De  Smet,  they  advanced  rapidly  in  industry, 
civilization,  and  Christianity  until  their  first 
treaty  with  the  Government  in  1855,  since  which 
time  removals  and  mismanagement  have  caused 
a  retrogression.  The  greater  portion  are  now 
confederated  with  the  Flatheads  and  Kutenai 
iipon  Flathead  reservation  in  Montana,  while  a 
few  others  are  roving  in  northwestern  Washing- 
ton, the  total  population  of  the  tribe  being  per- 
uaps  from  600  to  800. 

KALIYTJGA,  ka'le-yoS'ga  (Skt.,  age  of 
strife).  In  Hindu  chronology,  the  fourth  or  last 
of  the  periods  contained  in  a  mahayuga  or  great 
yuga.  (See  YuG.4..)  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
Iron  Age  of  classical  mythology.  It  consists, 
according  to  Indian  belief,  of  432,000  solar- 
sidereal  years,  and  began  February  18,  3102  B.C. 
The  relation  of  the  four  yugas  being  marked  by 
a  successive  physical  and  moral  degeneration  of 
created  beings,  the  kaliyuga  is  the  worst  of  all. 

KALK,  kiilk.  A  town  in  the  Rhine  Province, 
Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  opposite  Cologne,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  street  cars.  It  manu- 
factures machinery,  boilers,  electrical  apparatus 
chemicals,  porcelain,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Population,  in  1890.  13.555;  in  1900, 
20,606.  Kalk  was  a  part  of  Deutz  until  1867, 
when  it  became  a  separate  community.  In  1881 
it  was  made  a  city. 

KALKAB,  kal'kar,  Chbistiax  Axdbeas  Heb- 
MAX  (1803-86).  A  Danish  theologian.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  .Jewish  rabbi  and  was  bom  in 
Stockholm,  but  accepted  Christianity  in  1823, 
and  became  a  Danish  pastor  and  author  of  many 
books,  of  which  the  following  on  missions  may 
be  mentioned  in  German  translation:  Die  evan^ 
gelischen  M issionsbestrebungen  in  unseren  Tagen 
(1867);  Geschichte  der  romisch  katholischen 
ilission  (1867)  ;  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Mis- 
sion unter  der  Heiden  (2  vols.,  1879-81).  He 
worked,  however,  in  other  fields  and  took  part  in 
the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  section  of  the 
Danish  Bible. 

KALKAR,  JoHAXX  Stephaxcs  vox  (1500- 
46?).  An  eminent  German  painter,  bom  at  Kal- 
car,  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves.  He  went  early  to 
Italy  and  in  Venice  was,  in  1536-37,  the  pupil 
of  Titian,  whose  manner  he  adopted  so  thoroughly 
that  their  respective  works  can  occasionally  be 
distinguished  only  with  difficulty.  At  a  later 
period  he  imitated  Raphael  with  equal  fidelity. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Vasari,  who  bestows  high  praise 
on  him,  and  where,  according  to  Lanzi,  he  died. 
His  rare  portraits  existing,  very  delicate  in  feel- 
ing, excellent  in  drawing,  and  colored  in  a  clear, 
warm,   and  somewhat  reddish   tone,   thoroughly 
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justify  the  favorable  testimony  of  Vasari.  A 
portrait  of  a  man,  dated  1535,  is  in  the  Berlin 
Museum;  another  of  superior  quality,  dated 
1540,  and  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  anatomist 
Vesalius,  is  in  the  Louvre,  and  a  third  attributed 
to  him,  in  the  Vienna  Museum,  which  also  con- 
tains a  "Nativity"  on  a  small  scale,  once  in  the 
possession  of  Rubens,  who  valued  it  to  such  an 
extent  as  always  to  carry  it  about  with  him. 
During  his  residence  in  Venice  Kalkar  designed 
the  admirable  illustrations  for  the  famous  work 
of  Vesalius,  De  Humani  Corporis  Fabrica  ( 1543) . 

KALKAS,  kaFkaz,  or  KHALKHAS.  A  peo- 
ple dwelling  in  Northeastern  Mongolia,  forming 
one  section  of  the  Eastern  Mongols.  They  num- 
ber some  250,000,  and  according  to  Deniker 
(1900),  their  nation  "has  still  preserved,  in  spite 
of  its  submission  to  China,  some  traces  of  its 
ancient  political  organization."     See  Mongols. 

KALKBRENlfER,  kalk'bren-ner,  Fkiedbich 
WiLHELM  Michael  (1788-1849).  A  German 
pianist,  born  on  a  journey  from  Cassel  to 
Berlin.  He  was  taught  music  by  his  father,  a 
composer  of  contemporary  popularity,  and  later 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he 
won  first  prizes  in  1801.  At  Vienna  he  studied 
under  Clementi  and  Albrechtsberger.  He  made 
many  successful  concert  tours  of  the  Continent 
and  England,  living  in  London  from  1814  to 
1823,  after  which  he  settled  in  Paris.  In  the 
latter  city  he  became  a  partner  in  the  Pleyel 
piano-factory.  Kalkbrenner  was  a  pianist  of  ex- 
ceptional technique,  but  his  interpretations  often 
lacked  depth  and  emotional  power.  As  a  pioneer 
in  the  modem  methods  of  using  the  pedals,  in 
the  independent  development  of  the  fingers  and 
wrists,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  the  left  hand, 
he  was  of  lasting  importance.  His  inordinate 
vanity  prompted  him  to  advise  Chopin  to  become 
one  of  his  pupils.  He  composed  many  piano- 
forte pieces,  of  which  the  only  ones  of  modem 
value  are  his  6tudes.  His  Mcthode  pour  apprendre 
le  pianoforte  d  I'aide  du  guide-mains  (1830) ,  and 
Traite  d'harmonie  du  pianiste  (1849),  are  inter- 
esting historically. 

KALKOWSKY,  kal-k6v'ske,  Ernst  (1851-). 
A  German  mineralogist,  born  at  Tilsit  and  edu- 
cated at  I^ipzig.  He  became  professor  at  Jena 
and  director  of  the  mineralogical  museum  in 
that  city  in  1886,  and  in  1894  accepted  a  chair 
in  the  Dresden  School  of  Technology.  He  wrote: 
Die  Gneis  format  ion  des  Eulengehirges  (1878), 
Elemente  der  Lithologie  (1886),  and  many  valu- 
able contributions  on  mineralogy,  crystallog- 
raphy, and  geology. 

KALLAY,  koFli,  Benjamin  von  (1839—). 
An  Hungarian  statesman.  He  served  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  in  the  Hungarian  Legis- 
lature, and  from  1875  to  1878  was  a  conservative 
member  of  the  Austrian  Diet.  From  1869  to  1875 
he  was  consul-general  at  Belgrade,  and  soon  urged 
a  vigorous  Oriental  policy  for  Austria  and  the 
Slavic  countries.  He  was  departmental  chief  in 
the  Foreign  Ministry  in  1879,  acting  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Haymerle  and  the  appointment  of  Kalnoky, 
and  in  1882  Minister  of  Finance,  and  charged 
with  the  reconstruction  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina after  the  occupation.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Serbs  (1877,  in  German,  1878),  and  on  Rus- 
sia's policy  in  the  East  (1878,  and  in  German 
the  same  year). 


KALLIWODA,  kal'le-vO'da,  Johann  Wenzel 
(1801-60).  An  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  in  Prague.  He  studied  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory, and  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  theatre  there  from  1816  to  1822.  From 
1823  until  his  retirement  in  1853  he  was  kapell- 
meister to  the  Prince  of  Fiirstenberg  at  Donau- 
eschingen.  As  a  virtuoso  he  displayed  a  finished 
technique,  but  no  especial  interpretative  power; 
as  a  composer  he  was  'pleasing  and  effective,' 
but  quite  unoriginal.  His  works  include  seven 
symphonies,  fourteen  overtures,  two  concertos 
for  violin,  seven  concertinos  for  that  instrument, 
three  quartets  for  strings,  and  some  vocal  com- 
positions. Schumann  spoke  in  praise  of  the  fifth 
symphony  (B  minor,  op.  106). 

KALM,  kalm,  Peter  (1715-79).  A  Swedish 
botanist,  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Abo  and 
Upsala.  He  was  a  friend  of  Linnaius,  who  rec- 
ommended him  to  the  Swedish  Government, 
which  in  1748  dispatched  him  to  North  America 
for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations  in  nat- 
ural history.  He  remained  abroad  during  three 
years,  and  on  his  return  to  Sweden  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  under  the  title,  A  Journey 
to  North  America  (1753-61),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English  and  published  in  London  in 
1772.  The  genus  Kalmia,  indigenous  to  North 
America,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

KALMAN,  kilFman.  A  King  of  Hungary. 
See  Koloman. 

KALMAR,^  kilFmiir,  or  CALMAR.  The  cap- 
ital of  Kalmar  Liin,  Sweden,  situated  on  the 
Kalmar  Sound,  opposite  the  island  of  Oland,  and 
about  200  miles  southwest  of  Stockholm  (Map: 
Sweden,  G  8).  It  is  built  partly  on  the  main- 
land and  partly  on  three  islands  in  the  sound, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  regularly  built  towns  of 
Sweden,  with  a  public  park  and  several  fine 
promenades.  The  most  notable  building  is  the 
cathedral,  built  in  the  seventeenth  century  in 
the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance;  on  a  penin- 
sula outside  the  city  stands  the  famous  Kalmar 
Castle,  a  square  building  with  five  towers  and 
surrounded  by  an  outer  wall.  It  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century,  was  considered  the  strongest 
fortification  in  Scandinavia  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  important 
historic  incidents ;  it  now  contains  an  historical 
museum.  Of  educational  institutions,  Kalmar 
has  a  seminary  and  a  school  of  navigation.  In- 
dustrially it  has  progressed  slowly,  the  principal 
articles  of  manufacture  being  matches  and  paper, 
but  it  has  a  good  harbor,  with  shipyards,  and 
a  lively  foreign  and  coastal  trade.  Population, 
in  1901,  12,715.  Kalmar  is  a  very  old  town,  and 
as  a  fortified  and  strategic  point  it  figured  in 
the  wars  between  the  Danes  and  Swedes.  In  1397 
the  treaty,  brought  about  by  Queen  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Waldemar  Illf,  establishing  the 
Kalmar  Union,  by  which  the  crowns  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  were  to  remain  united 
under  one  sovereign,  was  concluded  here. 

KALMIA  (Neo-Lat.,  named  in  honor  of  Peter 
Kalm ) .  A  genus  of  North  American  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Ericaceae,  consisting  mostly  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  abovit  two  or  three  feet  high, 
generally  with  corymbs  of  red,  pink,  or  white 
very  delicate  and  beautiful  flowers,  the  corollas 
of  which  resemble  a  wide  shallow  bell.  They 
delight  in  a  peat  soil.  Kalmia  latifolia,the  moun- 
tain laurel  or  calico  bush,  occupies  large  tracts 
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on  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet  and  the  wood  is  very  hard. 
It  is  narcotic  and  dangerous;  the  leaves  are 
poisonous  to  many  animals,   and  the   honey  of 


the  flowers  possesses  noxious  properties.  A  de- 
coction of  the  leaves,  it  is  claimed,  has  been 
used  with  advantage  in  cutaneous  diseases. 
Kalmia  angustifolia,  sheep-laurel,  sheepkill, 
lanibkill,  or  wicky,  is  a  common  species  from 
Newfoundland  to  Georgia.  Its  leaves  are  nar- 
rower, its  flowers  smaller  and  more  crimson  than 
those  of  the  previous  species,  and  are  pale  or 
whitish  underneath.  It  possesses  the  same  prop- 
erties as  the  foregoing.  Kalmia  cuneata  and 
Kalmia  hirsuta,  deciduous  species,  occur  from 
North  Carolina  southward. 

KAXITQCKS,  or  CALMTJCKS  (Tatar  Kha- 
limak,  renegade).  A  western  branch  of  the  Mon- 
gol race,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  eastern  part  of 
Tibet  around  Koko-nor  and  East  Turkestan,  the 
uestem  part  of  the  Russian  Government  of  Astra- 
khan, and  the  Province  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
Their  total  number  is  estimated  at  600,000,  of 
whom  above  two-thirds  are  found  in  the  Chinese 
Empire.  They  are  generally  divided  into  four 
tribes:  the  Khoshots,  found  chiefly  around  Koko- 
nor  and  in  the  Kalmuck  Steppe  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  in  the  Government  of  Astra- 
khan; the  Dzungars,  once  inhabiting  Sungaria 
(named  after  them),  which  they  left  after  the 
conquest  of  that  province  by  China  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  the  Derbets.  found  chiefly  in  the 
Kalmuck  Steppe  and  the  Province  of  the  Don 
Cossacks:  and  the  Torgots,  formerly  the  chief 
Kalmuck  tribe  in  Russia,  of  which,  however,  only 
a  small  portion  has  remained,  the  majority  hav- 
ing returned  to  Chinese  territory  in  1771.  In  his 
pure  state  the  Kalmuck  is  short  of  stature  but 


stocky,  with  a  large  head  covered  with  straight 
black  hair,  a  flat  round  face  with  narrow,  slanting 
eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a  flat  noj*  with  round 
nostrils.  The  complexion  is  swarthy,  and  the  chin 
is  covered  only  with  a  scanty  growth.  In  height 
the  Kalmucks  avera^  1.650  m.,  and  their  ce- 
phalic index,  or  ratio  of  head-width  to  head- 
length,  is  86.7.  The  Kalmucks  of  Russia  are,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  Buddhists  and  nomadic,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  to  convert  them  into  agricul- 
turists. They  live  in  tents  (kibitkas),  which  are 
grouped  into  aymaks  and  uluses,  the  former 
being  governed  by  elected  and  the  latter  by 
hereditary  chiefs.  Prior  to  the  reforms  of  1892 
the  lower  classes  were  tributary  to  the  hereditary 
chiefs,  but  in  that  year  all  class  privileges  were 
abolished,  and  the  Kalmucks  were  placed  directly 
under  the  rule  of  the  Russian  Government,  whose 
authority,  however,  is  manifested  only  in  the 
exaction  of  an  annual  tax  of  six  rubles  per 
kibitka.  The  Kalmucks  of  the  Province  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  are  gradually  being  assimilated 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  military  obligations 
as  the  Cossacks.  The  Khoshots  first  made  their 
appearance  in  European  Russia  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  were  joined  in  the  following 
century  by  the  Torgots  after  their  expulsion  from 
Sungaria.  In  1771  the  Kalmucks  living  east  of 
the  Volga  (mostly  Toi^ots),  partly  provoked  by 
the  oppressive  treatment  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  partly  in  the  hope  of  reconquering 
Sungaria,  started  eastward  to  the  number  of 
169,000  and  reached  Sungaria  after  eight  montlis 
of  indescribable  hardships,  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  over  one-half  of  their  number.  Finding 
Sungaria  still  occupied  by  Chinese  troops,  they 
surrendered  to  the  Chinese  Government  and  were 
established  in  East  Turkestan. 

KiXNOKY,  kal'n6-ki,  GrsxAV,  Count  ( 1832- 
98).  An  Austrian  statesman,  bom  at  Letto- 
witz,  Moravia.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice in  1854  and  was  attached  to  the  legations 
at  Munich,  Berlin,  and  London.  In  1871  he  was 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  Austrian  Embassy  at 
Rome,  and  from  1874  to  1879  he  was  Minister  to 
Copenhagen.  In  1880  he  was  made  Ambassador 
to  Saint  Petersburg.  In  the  following  year  he 
took  the  post  of  ^klinister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Austria-Hungary,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Baron  Haymerle.  His  policy  was  directed  toward 
strengthening  the  friendly  relations  with  Russia. 
He  resigned  his  post  in  May,  1895,  in  consequence 
of  a  conflict  with  the  Hungarian  Premier,  Baron 
Bsinffy,  regarding  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Hun- 
gary, and  died  February  13,  1898. 

KAXOCSA,  kyid-ch6.  A  town  of  Hungary, 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  100 
miles  by  rail  south  of  Budapest  (Map:  Hungary, 
F  3 ) .  It  has  a  large  archiepiscopal  palace  or 
castle,  an  attractive  cathedral,  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes,  a  gymnasium,  a  teachers'  seminary,  and 
an  astronomical  observatory.  Population,  in 
1900.  11,380,  mostly  ^Magyar' Catholics,  who  are 
chiefly  engagad  in  the  fisheries  on  the  Danube, 
and  in  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

KALOG.  The  great  Alaskan  sculpin  (Myoxo- 
cephalus).  l^S  to  2^4  feet  long.    See  ScrxpiN. 

KAIiONG  (East  Indian  name).  A  fruit-eat- 
ing bat.     See  Fox-Bat. 

KALOUSEK,  kaloo-sh*,  Joseph  (1838—). 
A  Bohemian  historian,  bom  at  Wamberg.     He 
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was  educated  at  Prague,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  national  history.  His  works  in  Czech 
and  German  deal  mostly  with  the  history  of 
Bohemian  law,  such  as  Einige  Grundlagen  des 
lohmischen  Staatsrechts  (1870)  ;  Das  bohmische 
Staatsrecht  (2d  ed.  1892)  ;  and  a  treatise  on 
the  Bohemian  law  of  inheritance  (1894).  More 
purely  historical  are:  Behandlung  der  Geschichte 
Premysl  Ottokars  (1874)  ;  Regni  Bohemice  Map- 
pa  Historicalis  (2d  ed.  1894)  ;  and  Documenta 
et  Registra  Civitatis  Albw  Aquce. 

KALPA,,  kiiFpa  (Skt.,  period  of  time,  ritual, 
from  kalp,  to  be  fitting).  In  Hindu  chronology, 
a  day  of  Brahma,  which,  according  to  Indian  be- 
lief, is  a  period  of  4,320,000,000  years  of  mortals, 
and  measures  the  duration  of  the  world.  This 
kalpa  consists  of  a  thousand  mahayugas,  or  great 
ages,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  four  yugas, 
called,  in  chronological  order,  Krta,  Treta,  Dva- 
para,  and  Kali.  The  Kali  is  the  shortest  and 
last  yuga,  and  comprises  432,000  solar  years ;  the 
Dvapara  is  double  in  length,  the  Treta  triple, 
and  the  Krta  quadruple.  The  golden  age  was  in 
the  Krtayuga,  but  in  succeeding  ages  a  steady 
degeneration  took  place,  until  the  Kaliyuga,  of 
which  the  present  time  forms  a  part.  See  Kali- 
yuga. 

KALPA-StJTBA,  kaFpil  soo'tr&  ( Skt.,  ritual 
manual).  In  Vedic  literature,  the  name  of  those 
Sanskrit  works  which  treat  of  the  ceremonial 
referring  to  the  performance  of  a  Vedic  sacrifice. 
(See  Veda  and  StJTBA,  where  books  of  reference 
are  mentioned.)  In  Jaina  literature  it  is  the 
name  of  the  most  sacred  religious  work  of  the 
Jainas.  (See  Jainism.)  This  latter  book  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  legendary  history  of 
Mahavira,  the  last  of  their  twenty-four  deified 
saints,  or  Tirthankaras,  but  it  contains  also  an 
accoimt  of  four  other  saints  of  the  same  class. 
The  author  Avas  Bhadra  Bahu,  and  the  work 
Avas  composed  apparently  in  the  seventh  century 
a.d.  Consult:  Stevenson,  The  Kalpa-Sutra  and 
Nava  Tatva  (London,  1848)  ;  Jacobi,  The  Kalpa- 
sutra  of  Bhadrabahu  (Leipzig,  1879)  ;  Weber, 
Sacred  Literature  of  the  Jains,  translated  by 
Smyth   (Bombay,  1893). 

KALPI,  kuFpe.  A  city  of  British  India.  See 
Calpee. 

KALTENBORN",  kaFten-bCrn,  Franz  (1865 
— ) .  A  German-American  musician,  born  at 
Homburg,  Germany.  When  five  years  old  he  was 
isrought  to  NcAV  York,  and  there  studied  music. 
After  having  played  the  violin  in  some  of  the 
principal  orchestras,  he  founded  the  Kaltenborn 
String  Quartet  (1896).  and  the  Kaltenborn 
Sextet  (1897).  In  1899  he  began  a  series  of 
summer  orchestral  concerts,  which  met  with 
popular  favor. 

KALTENBORN-STACHATT,  stao'ou,  Hans 
Karl  Georg  von  (1836-98) .  A  Prussian  general, 
bom  at  Magdeburg,  and  educated  for  the  army. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  topographical  corps  in 
1861 ;  fought  in  the  campaigns  against  Denmark 
and  Austria ;  and  served  as  major  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  He  was  promoted  rapidly,  and 
was  made  a  lieutenant-general  in  1888.  In  1890 
he  succeeded  Verdy  as  Minister  of  War,  and  car- 
ried through  successfully  the  programme  of  two 
years'  service  and  an  increase  of  the  regular 
forces  by  seventy  thousand.     He  retired  in  1893. 

KALTENBRTTNNER,  kaFten-brun'ner,  Karl 
Adam    (1804-67).     An  Austrian  poet,  born  at 


Enns.  He  was  long  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment printing  establishment  at  Vienna.  His 
poems,  in  dialect,  include:  Obderensische  Lieder 
(1845-48);  Die  drei  Tannen,  a  very  successful 
drama  (1862);  and,  from  his  manuscripts,  06 
der  Enns  und  Austria,  and  Oeschichten  aus 
Obercisterreich  (1880). 

KALUGA,  ka-loo''ga.  A  government  of  Great 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  Government  of  Moscow 
on  the  nortli,  Tula  on  the  east,  Orel  on  the  south, 
and  Smolensk  on  the  west.  Area,  11,942  square 
miles  ( Map :  Russia,  E  4 ) .  It  has  a  flat  sur- 
face and  the  soil  is  mostly  sandy.  The  chief  river 
is  the  Oka,  which  traverses  Kaluga  for  about  200 
miles.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  and 
hemp  the  chief  agricultural  product.  The  out- 
put of  cereals  is  hardly  sufficient  to  meet  the 
domestic  demand.  Kaluga  has  vast  forests, 
which  are  exploited  to  some  extent.  The  manu- 
facturing industries  are  rapidly  developing.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  paper,  leather,  spirits, 
matches,  and  iron  products.  The  commerce  is 
also  important  and  is  carried  on  to  a  large  ex- 
tent through  the  Oka  River.  Population,  in  1897, 
1,185,700.     Capital,  Kaluga. 

KALUGA.  Capital  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oka,  95  miles  southwest  of  Moscow  (Map: 
Russia,  E  4).  It  has  numerous  churches,  a 
convent,  and  a  theological  seminary.  There  are 
extensive  manufacturing  establishments  of 
leather  and  sail-clotli.  The  commerce  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  is  carried  on  mostly 
with  Saint  Petersburg  and  the  Baltic  ports 
through  the  Oka,  the  Volga,  and  the  Neva.  Popu- 
lation, in  1889,  40,500;  in  1897,  49,700.  During 
1859-68  the  toAvn  was  the  residence  of  Shamyl. 

KAMA,  kil'ma.  A  river  of  Russia,  the  prin- 
cipal affluent  of  the  Volga.  It  rises  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Government  of  Vyatka,  flows  at 
first  north,  and  then,  passing  into  the  Govern- 
ment of  Perm,  turns  southwest  and  generally 
maintains  that  direction  down  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Volga,  about  40  miles  south  of  Kazan 
(Map:  Russia,  H  3).  Its  total  length  is  1170 
miles,  and  it  is  navigable  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Visherka,  760  miles.  Its  principal  navigable 
tributaries  are  the  Visherka,  Tchussovaya,  and 
Byelaya  from  the  left  and  the  Vyatka  from  the 
right.  In  the  spring  the  Kama  increases  to 
several  times  its  ordinary  width,  flooding  the 
adjacent  country.  The  Kama  is  very  rich  in  fish, 
especially  salmon.  It  is  ice-free  for  over  200 
days  in  the  year.  The  traffic  is  very  extensive, 
the  principal  article  of  trade  being  timber.  The 
Kama  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  a  tributary 
of  the  Dvina,  thus  forming  a  part  of  the  great 
waterway  connecting  the  Caspian  with  the  White 
Sea. 

kAmA,  or  KAMADEVA,  kii'mA-da'vA.  The 
Hindu  Cupid  or  god  of  love.  He  was  the  son  of 
Brahma  according  to  some  Sanskrit  legends,  or  of 
Dharma,  Virtue,  according  to  others.  On  one 
occasion  when  trying  to  tempt  Siva,  who  was 
imdergoing  extraordinary  acts  of  asceticism, 
Kama  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  a  flashing  gleam 
from  the  third  eye  of  the  enraged  god.  (See 
Siva.)  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Kama 
is  known  as  'the  limbless  god'  in  Hindu  poetry. 
His  wife  Rati  (voluptuousness)  Avas  so  grieved 
at  his  loss  that  Siva  became  touched  by  her  sor- 
row and  promised  that  Kama  should  be  born 
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a^in  as  the  son  of  Krishna  and  Rukmini.  The 
child  was  now  called  Prad^-unma,  another  name 
for  Cupid.  Kama  ia  armed  with  a  bow  made  of 
sugar-cane;  it  is  strung  with  bees,  and  its  ar- 
rows, five  in  number,  are  blossoms  of  flowers 
which  overcome  the  five  senses.  His  banner  is 
decorated  with  a  fish,  and  he  rides  on  a  parrot  or 
a  sparrow,  the  symbol  of  voluptuousness.  Con- 
sult: Dowson,  Hindu  Mythology  (London,  1879)  ; 
Wilkins,  Hindu  Mythology   (ib.,  1900). 

KAMAKTTTIA,  krmA-k<;3'r&  (Japanese, 
sickle-oache.  or  store-house).  A  seacoast  village 
in  Japan,  12  miles  south  of  Yokohamtt,  in  a 
valley  inclosed  by  hills,  with  entrances  from  each 
point  of  the  compass  (Map:  Japan,  F  6).  It  was 
founded  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.  Yoritomo, 
the  famous  general,  who  became  Shogun  in  1185, 
made  it  his  capital,  and  it  remained  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years  the  political  centre  of  Japan, 
and  the  residence  of  most  of  the  shoguns  and  the 
scene  of  much  bloodshed  and  unrest.  Having  so 
often  suffered  by  fire  and  civil  war,  it  has  little 
to-day  to  attest  its  bygone  greatness.  It  had 
ceased  to  be  a  town  of  any  importance  long  before 
lyeyasn  conquered  the  Kiwanto  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Yedo.  It  is  now  a  place  of  great  resort 
for  its  natural  beauties,  its  still  large  number  of 
famous  relics,  and  its  Shinto  and  Buddhist  shrines. 
One  mile  distant  stands  the  famous  bronze 
image  of  Dai-Butsu,  or  'Great  Buddha,'  49  feet 
7  inches  high,  cast  in  the  year  a.d.  1252,  and 
visited  annually  by  thousands  of  tourists,  both 
native  and  foreign. 

KAMATLA,  or  KA.MEE'LA  (Hind,  kamila). 
A  medicine  fairly  efficient  against  tapeworm. 
It  consists  of  the  glands  and  hairs  from  the 
capsules  of  Tualotus  Philippinensis,  a  small  tree 
of  the  order  Euphorbiaceae.  which  grows  wild  in 
Abyssinia.  Australia,  Eastern  China,  Southern 
Arabia,  and  India. 

KAMAL-TJD-DIN  ISMAIL  ISFAHANI, 
kft'mal  yd  d^  es'ma-el  es'fa-hii'ne  ( — 1237).  A 
Persian  poet.  He  was  bom  at  Isfahan,  the  son 
of  Jamal-ud-Din  Abd-ur-Razzak,  himself  a  poet 
of  some  merit,  and  was  carefully  educated.  Not 
only  talented,  but  wealthy,  Kamal-ud-Din  was 
noted  for  generosity  and  public  spirit  until  his 
confidence  was  abused  by  those  whose  benefactor 
he  had  been.  He  became  misanthropic,  and  as- 
suming the  garb  of  a  Sufi,  he  retired  to  a  hut 
in  the  suburbs  of  Isfahan.  Here  he  won  the  es- 
teem of  those  hy  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
when  the  army  of  the  Mongol  Uktai  Khan,  the 
son  of  (Genghis  Khan,  seized  the  city,  the  poor 
concealed  their  treasures  in  Kamal-ud-Din's  hut. 
A  young  Mongol  accidentally  discovered  this  fact, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  poet  to  give 
yet  more  money.  Kamal-ud-Din  was  tortured  to 
death,  writing,  according  to  tradition,  a  quatrain 
of  expostulation  on  his  wall  with  his  own  blood. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  bow.  and 
of  other  works,  but  his  fame  rests  on  his  DUcSn 
(edited  in  lithograph  at  Bombay),  a  collection 
of  poems,  highly  esteemed  among  the  literary  men 
of  his  day.  This  comprises  kassidas.  or  eulogies 
of  his  patrons,  as  well  as  of  ghazals,  and  qua- 
trains, the  latter  chiefly  devoted  to  love  themes, 
and  is  of  considerable  poetic  beauty. 

KAMBAlXT.  kambalrsi,  KAMBALTJC, 
CAMBALTJ.  CAMBALECH  CMongol  Khan- 
baligh.  the  Khan's  City).  Various  forms  of  the 
name  of  the  capital  of  China  during  the  Mongol 


or  Yuen  dynasty,  founded  by  Kublai  Khan.  It 
was  captunni  by  Genghis  Khan  in  1215,  in  1264 
it  became  the  residence  of  Kublai,  and  continued 
to  be  the  capital  until  1368,  when  the  Mongols 
were  driven  out  bj'  Hung-wu  (q.v.).  It  cor- 
responded in  part  to  that  portion  of  Peking 
which  is  known  as  the  Tatar  City.  It  was 
visited  and  described  by  Marco  Polo  and  other 
Europeans  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  the 
archiepiscopal  seat  of  Friar  John  of  Montecor- 
vino.  Consult  Yule,  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither 
(Hakluyt  Society,  1868). 

KAME.  The  nanoe  given  to  low  hills  which 
are  composed  of  glacial  sands  and  gravels  ar- 
langed  in  stratified  order.  Karnes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  terminal  moraines 
that  mark  the  retreat  of  the  continental  ice- 
sheets  of  the  Pleistocene  period.  See  Dbift; 
Glacial  Period. 

KAMEHAMEHA,  k&-ma'h&-ma'h&.  The 
name  of  several  kings  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Kamehameha  I.,  called  Nlt  (the  Great)  (1736- 
1819),  was  the  first  King  of  all  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  For  the  details  of  his  reign,  see 
Hawaiian  Islands. — Kamehameha  II.,  called 
LlHOLlHO(  1797-1824) — ^has  also  been  fully  treated 
under  Hawaiiax  Islands. — Kamehameha  III., 
called  K.M.aKE.vorxi  (1813-54),  succeeded  his 
brother  Kamehameha  in  1824.  While  under  the 
influence  of  William  Richards  (q.v.)  he  issued 
in  1840  the  first  written  Hawaiian  Constitution, 
which  was  replaced  in  1852  by  a  more  perfect 
instrument.  Kamehameha  III.  was  repeatedly 
involved  in  difficulties  with  foreign  countries. 
The  British  Consul,  Richard  Charlton,  labored 
persistently  to  secure  the  annexation  of  the  isl- 
ands by  his  country,  but  ultimately  was  dis- 
avowed by  Great  Britain.  France  also  threat- 
ened the  country,  so  that  in  1851  the  King  placed 
his  kingdom  provisionally  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States. — Kamehameha  TV.,  called 
Alexa>T)EB  Lihouho  (1834-63).  ascended  the 
throne  in  1855.  He  was  one  of  the  most  beloved 
of  his  dynasty.  The  country  sufTered  during  his 
reign  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  conclu- 
ding a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States.  During  his  reign  the  English  language 
was  introduced  in  place  of  Hawaiian  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. — Kamehameh-V  V.,  called  Lot  ( 1830- 
72).  was  the  last  of  his  dynasty.  He  was  re- 
actionary, and  in  1864  promulgated  a  constitu- 
tion of  his  own.    See  Hawaiian  Islands. 

KAMEHAMEHA,  Obdeb  of.  An  Hawaiian 
order  with  three  classes,  in  honor  of  Kame- 
hameha I.,  founded  in  1864  by  Kamehameha  V. 
Its  insignia  are  a  white  enameled  cross  with  gold 
rays  surmounted  by  a  crown.  The  device  is  E 
Hookanaka   ( Be  a  man ) . 

KAMEKE,  kU'me-ke,  Abnold  Karl  Geobo  vox 
(1817-93).  A  Prussian  general.  He  was  bom  at 
Pasewalk,  entered  the  army  in  1834,  and  was 
Prussian  attache  at  Vienna  from  1856  to  1858.  He 
became  colonel  in  1861.  major-general  soon  after, 
and  was  chief  of  staff  to  the  Second  Army  Corps 
in  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1866.  During  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  he  fought  as  lieutenant- 
general  in  command  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry 
Division  of  Spichem  and  Gravelotte.  captured 
a  nimiber  of  fortresses,  such  as  Montm^y  and 
:M^zi&res.  and  had  charge  of  the  engineering  oper- 
ations aroxmd  Paris.  From  1873  to  1883  he  was 
Minister  of  War. 
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KAIilEN,  ka'men,  A  town  of  Germany.  See 
Camen. 

KAMENETZ-PODOLSK,  ka'me-nygts  p6- 
d6Isk'.  Capital  of  the  Russian  Government  of 
Podolia,  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Smotriteh,  an  affluent  of  the  Dniester,  235  miles 
northwest  of  Odessa  (Map:  Russia,  C  5).  It  ia 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  elevation. 
The  town  is  poorly  built,  but  has  some  interesting 
churches.  The  fortifications  were  razed  in  1813. 
There  are  two  theatres,  a  theological  seminary, 
a  monastery,  and  two  convents.  The  commerce 
and  manufactures  are  insignificant.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  Population, 
in  1897,  34,483,  of  whom  over  one-third  were 
Jews.  Kamenetz-Podolsk  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  of  Poland.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  for  a  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  Turks.  In  1795,  after  the  third  partition  of 
Poland,  the  town  became  Russian. 

KAMENZ,  ka'mgnts.  A  town  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony,  Germany,  situated  on  the  Black 
Elster,  21  miles  northeast  of  Dresden  (Map: 
Germany,  E  3).  It  has  a  number  of  fine 
churches,  a  town  hall,  and  a  hospital  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Lessing,  who  was  born  here 
in  1729.  The  chief  products  of  Kamenz  are 
cloth,  pottery,  and  glassware.  Population,  in 
1890,  7700;  in  1900,  9726. 

KAMERUN,  kil'mc-roon.  A  German  colony 
on  the  west  coast  of  Central  Africa,  bounded  by 
Lake  Chad  on  the  north,  French  Congo  on  the 
east,  French  Congo  and  the  Spanish  Rio  Mufii 
on  the  south,  and  the  Bight  of  Biafra  and 
Nigeria  on  the  west  (Map:  Congo  Free  State, 
B  1).  Area,  190,300  square  miles.  The  narrow 
coast  region,  about  200  miles  long,  is  flat,  partly 
swampy  in  the  southern  part.  In  the  north  it 
rises  about  13,000  feet  in  the  volcanic  mountain 
group  of  Kamerun.  Between  the  coast  region  and 
the  Hinterland  extends  an  elevated  region  from 
90  to  125  miles  in  width,  covered  with  impassable 
forests.  The  Hinterland,  or  interior,  which  has 
not  been  fully  explored,  is  a  vast  grass-covered 
plateau  ranging  in  altitude  from  2000  to  4000 
feet  and  assuming  a  more  mountainous  character 
in  the  north  toward  Adamawa  (q.v.),  where  it 
attains  an  altitude  of  some  9800  feet.  The  coun- 
try is  watered  by  many  rivers  flowing  to  the 
coast,  and,  as  a  rule,  interrupted  by  numerous 
rapids.  The  chief  of  these  rivers  include  the 
Sanaga,  draining  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  entering  the  ocean  south  of  Duala;  the 
Kamerun,  which  flows  through  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  same  name,  and  is  joined  at  its 
mouth  by  the  Mungo  and  a  number  of  other 
streams ;  the  Njong,  south  of  the  Sanaga ;  and  the 
Djah,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  colony.  The 
climate  is  unhealthful  on  the  coast.  It  is 
more  favorable  and  agreeable  in  the  interior  and 
in  the  mountain  regions.  The  average  annual 
temperature  on  the  coast  is  77°  F.,  being  mod- 
erated by  the  sea  breezes.  The  rainfall  is  ex- 
tremely heavy,  especially  in  the  cool  period  from 
June  to  September.  Storms  visit  the  land  at 
all  seasons.  The  warmest  months  are  March, 
April,  and  May. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  especially 
toward  Adamawa,  are  well  advanced  in  agri- 
culture. They  cultivate  large  farms  of  corn, 
tobacco,  manioc,  yams,  etc.     The  European  plan- 


tations are  confined  to  the  coast  region  and 
produce  chiefly  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  rice. 
Only  the  first  two  products  are  raised  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  export.  In  1900  there  were 
over  7600  acres  in  plantations,  of  which  about 
7500  acres  were  under  cacao.  The  development 
of  the  colony  has  so  far  been  very  slow,  although 
in  natural  resources  Kamerun  ranks  probably 
first  among  the  German  colonial  possessions.  One 
reason  for  this  slow  advancement  is  found  in  the 
lack  of  labor,  and  in  the  fact  that  Grerman  au- 
thority is  hardly  recognized  beyond  the  coast 
region.  The  natives,  who  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  furnish  the  necessary  labor, 
are  reluctant  to  work  on  German  plantations, 
on  account  of  the  cruelty  manifested  by  indi- 
vidual planters.  Another  and  more  important 
leason  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hinterland, 
the  most  intelligent  in  the  colony,  are  still  tribu- 
tary to  the  Emir  of  Yola,  and  their  trade  goes 
mostly  to  British  Nigeria.  The  military  forces 
maintained  at  present  at  the  colony  are  not 
sufficient  to  establish  German  authority  in  the 
interior,  and  communication  between  the  coast 
region  and  the  interior  is  maintained  only 
through  the  natives.  In  spite  of  these  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  the  trade  of  the  colony  is 
growing,  although,  as  in  most  German  colonies, 
the  imports  are  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  exports.  The  chief  exports  are  rubber,  palm 
oil  and  kernels,  ivory,  cocoa,  cola-nuts,  and  tobac- 
co. The  imports  consist  largely  of  textiles,  food 
products,  hardware,  beverages,  instruments,  ma- 
chinery, etc.  The  exports  rose  from  $882,017  in 
1896-97  to  $1,400,977  in  1900-01,  while  the  im- 
ports increased  during  the  same  period  from 
$1,403,190  to  .$3,390,313.  The  plantation  prod- 
ucts, chiefly  cocoa  and  tobacco,  constituted  only 
one-twelfth  of  the  total  exports  in  1900-01.  The 
chief  seaport  is  Duala,  formerly  known  as  Kame- 
run. The  shipping  amounted  in  1900  to  about 
124,000  tons,  over  one-half  in  German  vessels. 

The  colony  is  under  the  administration  of  a 
Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  assisted 
by  a  council  of  three  representative  merchants. 
There  are  four  districts — Duala,  Victoria,  Edea, 
and  Kribi.  The  seat  of  the  Government  was  re- 
moved, in  April,  1901,  from  Duala  to  Buea  in 
the  Kamerun  chain.  The  military  force  of  the 
colony  consists  of  900  colored  troops  and  100 
whites.  There  is  also  a  police  force  of  200  men. 
There  are  two  public  schools  with  German  teach- 
ers for  the  natives.  The  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Catholics  are  represented  by  missions.  The 
budget  for  1902-03  Avas  estimated  at  $1,043,630, 
including  an  Imperial  subvention  of  $576,772. 
The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs  du- 
ties. Besides  Duala  and  Buea,  the  chief  settle 
ments  in  the  coast  region  are  Victoria  and 
Rio  del  Rey.  Duala  is  connected  by  cable 
with  Bonny  in  Nigeria,  and  thus  Avith  Europe. 
The  population  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at 
3,500,000.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  region 
and  forest  regions  belong  to  the  Bantu  (q.v.) 
race,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  tribes,  among 
which  the  Duallas  are  prominent.  The  Duallas 
are  engaged  in  trade  and  agriculture  and  do  some 
wood-carving.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
are  Sudanese,  intermingled  with  Fulahs. 

In  July,  1884,  several  German  merchants  by 
treaty  with  the  native  chiefs  of  Duallaland  ob- 
tained possession  of  that  region,  which  they 
transferred    in   the    same   year   to   the    German 
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Government.  The  boundary  lines  were  fixed  by 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  in  1885,  1886,  and 
18U3,  and  with  France  in  1885,  1894,  1901,  and 
1902.  Consult  Bfilow,  Deutschlands  KoUmien 
ttnd  Kolonialkriege  (Dresden,  1900)  ;  Meineke, 
Die  (icutschcn  Kolonien  in  Wort  und  Bild  (Leip- 
zig, 1S99)  ;  Allan,  The  Land  of  Duallas;  Life  in 
the  Canuroons  (Newcastle.  1885)  ;  various  arti- 
cles in  the  Olobus  (Brunswick,  1879  et  seq.)  ; 
Kiechenow,  Die  deutsche  Kolonie  Kamerun  (2'i 
od.,  Berlin,  1885)  ;  Buchner,  Kamerun  (Leipzig, 
l^sTi;  Schwarz,  Kamerun  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
isss);  HUbler,  Zur  KUmatologie  von  Kamerun 
(-Munich,    ISOG). 

KAMEBUN,  or  CAMEBOON.  A  mountain 
group  of  Africa,  considered  to  be  the  highest 
elevation  on  the  western  coast  of  that  continent 
(Map:  Congo  Free  State,  B  2).  It  is  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  the  (jJerman  dependency  of 
Kamerun,  in  latitude  4°  to  4°  28'  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 9'  to  9°  30'  E.,  and  occupies  an  area  of 
about  760  square  miles.  The  mountains  are  of 
volcanic  formation,  and  reach,  in  their  highest 
peak.  Albertspitze  or  Fako,  an  altitude  of.  13.246 
feet,  where  snow  appears.  The  extinct  volcanoes 
number  about  twenty -eight.  The  lowest  slopes  are 
inhabited,  and  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
palms  and  other  trees,  such  as  acacias,  figs, 
cardamons.  cabbage-trees,  and  oaks;  but  above 
about  4500  feet  altitude  the  forests  disappear, 
and  the  volcanic  debris  begins. 

EAMES,  Hexbt  Hojie,  Lord.    See  Home. 
KAMICHI,  ka-me'ch^.    A  bird.    See  Scbeam- 

EB. 

KAMINISTIQUIA,  ka'ml-nls-ti-ke'ii.  A 
Canadian  river,  rising  southwest  of  Lake  Nipi- 
gon,  Ontario,  flowing  south  and  east  into  Thunder 
Bay.  Lake  Superior,  at  Fort  William  (Map:  On- 
tario, M  8).  On  its  course  occur  the  fine  Kaka- 
beka  Falls  (q.v. ).  The  river  gives  its  name  to 
a  station  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  on  its 
banks,  1022  miles  west  of  Montreal.  The  Kamin- 
istiquia  and  its  tributaries  formed  canoe  routes 
from  the  northwest  by  which  Indians  brought 
their  furs  to  the  traders,  and  by  this  route  during 
the  Riel  Rebellion  in  1870 'Colonel  Wolseley 
transported  his  forces  to  Fort  Garry. 

KAMTLiOOPS  (confluence).  An  incorporated 
city  of  British  Columbia.  Canada,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Thompson  River,  251  miles  northeast  of  Van- 
couver, on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (Map: 
Columbia.  British.  E  4).  It  dates  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trading 
station  in  1820:  it  was  incorporated  in  1892, 
and  is  the  distributing  centre  of  a  large  graz- 
ing, mining,  hunting,  and  sporting  district.  It 
has  lumber-mills,  carriage,  mineral  water,  and 
leather-making  factories,  municipal  water-works 
and  electric-lighting  plant.  It  is  the  Govern- 
ment seat  of  the  great  Yale  District,  has  court- 
house and  jail,  and  the  land  and  registry  offices 
of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  goveniments. 
Its  equable  and  mild  climate  has  made  it  a 
favorite  health  resort.  Points  of  interest  in  its 
vicinity  are  Kamloops  Lake  and  an  Indian  vil- 
lage at  the  base  of  Paul's  Peak  (3570  feet). 
Population,  in  1901,  1600. 

KAMJAiOTS  TBOXJT.  A  variety  of  the  steel- 
head  {Salmo  Gairdneri,  var.  Kamloops)  found  in 
Thompson  River,  Okanagan  and  Kootenay  lakes, 


and    other    waters    of    southern-central    British 
Columbia.     See  Steelukad. 

KAMPEN,  kUm'pen.  One  of  the  prettiest 
towns  of  the  Netherlands,  situated  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Overyssel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Netherlands  Central 
Railroad  (Map:  Netherlands,  D  2).  The  old 
fortifications  have  been  converted  into  pleas- 
ant walks,  only  the  ancient  gateways  being 
retained,  one  of  them  dating  from  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  finest  buildings  are  the 
Gothic  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas;  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Saint  Mary,  built  in  the  fourteenth 
century;  and  the  town  hall,  re.stored  in  1543. 
Among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  town 
are  a  theological  seminary,  controlled  by  a 
branch  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  a 
military  school.  The  chief  industrial  establish- 
ments are  machine-shops  and  cigar-facrtories. 
Steamers  run  daily  to  Amsterdam  and  Zwolle. 
A  curious  possession  of  the  town  is  the  Kampen 
Island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  of-  a  very 
patriarchal  description,  and  are  not  required  to 
pay  taxes  to  the  municipality.  Kampen  was 
formerly  one  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  with  a 
flourishing  commerce,  which  declined,  sand  hav- 
ing filled  up  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel.  Since  < 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  river 
has  been  kept  open  by  means  of  jetties,  and 
the  trade  of  the  town  is  again  prospering.  Popu- 
lation, in  1892,  18.908;  in  1900,  19,664. 

KAMPEN",  NiKOLAAS  Godfbied  tax  (1776- 
1839).  A  Dutch  scholar  and  historian.  He  was 
lx)m  in  Haarlem,  made  an  extensive  study  of 
languages  and  literature,  and  was  for  a  time 
connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Leidsche 
Courant.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  German  language  fn  the  University  of  Ley- 
den,  and  in  1829  professor  of  the  Dutch  language 
and  literature  in  the  Amsterdam  Athenaeum.  He 
published:  Geschiedenis  der  Fransche heershappen 
in  Europe  (1815-23)  ;  Bcknopte  geschiedenis  der 
letteren  en  icetenschappen  in  de  yederlanden  enz 
(1821-26)  :  Geschiedenis  der  yederlanders  buiten 
Europe  ( 1831-33) .  and  other  works.  Consult  the 
biography  by  Muller  (1840). 

KAMPF  TTM.  BOM,  kamf  iim  rom,  Eix  (Ger., 
A  Struggle  for  Rome) .  The  best-known  novel  by 
Felix  Dahn  (1876). 

KAMPHAUSEN,  kampTiou'sen,  AlXiLP  ( 1829 
— ) .  A  German  Protestant  theologian,  bom  at 
Solingen,  and  educated  at  Bonn.  In  1855,  as 
private  secretary  to  Bunsen,  he  assisted  him  in 
his  great  Bihelicerk.  and  in  1863  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Bonn.  He  was  especially 
l)rominent  in  the  revision  of  Luther's  version  of 
the  Bible,  and  wrote:  Das  Lied  Moses  (1862); 
Die  Hagiogra^hcn  des  Alien  Bundes  ubersetzt 
(1868);  Das  Buch  Daniel  und  die  neuere  G(> 
schichtsforschung  (1893)  ;  Die  berichtigte  Luther- 
hibel  (1894)  ;  Verhaltnis  des  Menschenopfers  zur 
israelii  ischen  Religion  (1896)  ;  and  The  Book  of 
Daniel,  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  text    (1896). 

KAMPTTJ'LICON  (from  Gk.  Koforrit.  kamp- 
ios,  fiexible  +  oSXot.  oulos,  thick).  A  kind  of 
floor-cloth,  made  of  india-rubber  and  cork.  Pow- 
dered cork  is  heated  and  kneaded  up  with  the 
caoutchouc  and  then  made  into  sheets  by  passing 
through  cylinder  rollers  heated  with  steam. 
These  sheets,  when  cold,  are  then  ready  for  use. 
The  distinction  between  linoleum  and  kamptuli- 
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con  seems  to  be  that  the  former  is  made  with  a 
mixture  of  linseed  oil  instead  of  the  rubber. 
Kamptulicon  was  introduced  earlier  than  lino- 
leum, and  since  the  introduction  of  the  latter  its 
manufacture  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 

KAMPTZ,  kamts,  Karl  Albrecht  Chris- 
TOPH  Heinrich  von  (1769-1849).  A  German 
state'sman,  born  at  Schwerin,  Mecklenburg.  He 
began  his  public  life  in  the  service  of  his  native 
State,  but  in  1804  accepted  an  office  at  the  Court 
of  Wetzlar,  and  thenceforth  continued  in  the 
service  of  Russia.  He  became  widely  known 
through  the  burning  of  his  Code  of  Police  Law 
by  the  students  at  the  Wartburg  Festival  in  1817, 
and  in  1820  he  made  himself  universally  disliked 
by  the  German  Liberals  because  of  his  zeal  in 
carrying  out  the  reactionary  policy  of  Prussia 
which  followed  the  murder  of  Kotzebue.  From 
1832  to  1838  he  was  Minister  of  Justice.  His 
writings  include,  in  addition  to  the  before-men- 
tioned: Kodex  der  Oendarmerie  (1815)  ;  a  num- 
ber of  works  on  Mecklenburg  and  Prussian  law, 
including  Civilrecht  der  HerzogtHimer  Mecklen- 
burg (1805);  Akienm.Ussige  Darstellung  der 
preussischen  Gesetzrevision  (1842);  and  Zusam- 
,  menstellung  der  drei  Enttc>urfe  des  preussischen 
Strafgesetzbuchs  (1846). 

KAMTCHATKA,  kam-chafka.  A  peninsula 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Siberia,  extending  in  a 
southerly  direction  between  Bering  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  from  latitude  51°  to  about 
60°  N.  It  is  about  700  miles  long,  and  varies 
in  width  from  70  to  250  miles.  Area,  104,000 
square  miles.  The  northern  part  is  a  flat  tundra. 
The  remainder  of  the  peninsula  is  chiefly  moun- 
tainous. The  central  ridge  does  not  extend 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula,  as  is 
generally  believed,  but  only  to  about  latitude  57' 
N.  East  of  the  central  ridge  is  the  volcanic 
chain.  The  highest  point  of  the  peninsula  is  the 
extinct  volcano  Itchinskaya  (16,920  feet).  Tliere 
are  known  to  exist  twelve  active  volcanoes  in 
Kamtchatka,  all  east  of  the  central  ridge  and 
twenty-six  extinct  volcanoes,  also  mostly  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  highest  of 
the  active  volcanoes  are  the  Klutchevskaya  ( over 
16,000  feet)  and  the  Great  Shivelyutch  (over 
10,000  feet).  In  1899  glaciers  were  found 
on  some  of  the  mountains.  The  southern 
part  of  the  central  ridge  is  composed  chiefly  of 
granites,  syenites,  porphyries,  and  crystalline 
slates,  while  in  the  north  Tertiary  sandstone  and 
volcanic  rocks  are  most  prominent.  The  volcanic 
origin  of  the  peninsula  is  also  manifested  by  the 
numerous  hot  springs.  The  rivers  of  Kamtchatka 
mostly  take  their  rise  in  the  central  chain, 
and  flow  either  into  Bering  Sea  or  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  An  exception  is  presented  by  the  river 
Kamtchatka  (325  miles  long),  which  flows  north- 
east through  a  valley  between  the  central  range 
and  the  volcanic  chain,  and  then  turns  eastward, 
emptying  into  Bering  Sea.  While  the  annual  aver- 
age temperature  is  very  low,  the  winters  are  not 
very  severe.  The  climate  of  the  western  part  of 
the  peninsula  is  perceptibly  colder  than  that  of 
the  eastern  part,  the  difference  being  due  to  the 
floating  ice  and  cold  currents  of  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  The  annual  average  temperature  at 
Petropavlovsk  (on  the  eastern  coast  in  about 
latitude  53°  N.)  is  about  36°,  ranging  from 
about  59°  in  August  to  14°  in  February.  In  the 
valleys  of  the  interior  the  temperature  is  some- 


what higher.  The  precipitation  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  winter  lasts  for  about  nine  months. 
Kamtchatka,  notwithstanding,  has  a  rich  flora. 
AVith  the  exception  of  the  tundras  in  the  north, 
the  surface  is  covered  with  extensive  forests, 
both  coniferous  and  deciduous.  The  grasses  are 
characterized  -by  unusual  height.  The  fauna  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  that  of  the  mainland.  The 
chief  wild  animals  include  the  bear,  the  fox,  the 
sable,  the  ermine,  etc.  Along  the  coasts  are 
found  the  fur-seal,  the  walrus,  and  many  varieties 
of  fish.  Of  minerals,  Kamtchatka  has  native 
copper,  iron,  and  sulphur — none  of  them  worked. 
The  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are 
fishing  and  hunting,  all  attempts  at  agriculture 
having  practically  failed  on  account  of  the  un- 
favorable climatic  conditions.  Fish  is  the  staple 
of  the  peninsula.  The  commerce  is  controlled  by 
a  trading  company,  and  most  of  the  imports  come 
from  the  United  States.  Barter  trade  prevails 
almost  exclusively  outside  of  Petropavlovsk,  the 
capital.  The  population,  7199  in  1888,  is  com- 
posed of  Kamtchadales,  Koryaks,  Tchuktchis,  and 
Eussians.  The  Kamtchadales  are  found  in  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  They 
are  not  over  4000  in  number,  and  sjjeak  a  lan- 
guage regarded  by  some  authorities  as  standing 
almost  by  itself.  Physically  they  belong  to  the 
Siberian  section  of  the  Mongolian  race,  and  are 
small-statured,  but  strongly  built.  The  Kam- 
tchadales are  fishermen  and  hunters.  Of  the  ap- 
pearance, manners,  and  morals  of  the  Kamtcha- 
dales, the  earlier  writers  have  transmitted  no 
very  pleasing  record;  but  Erman  (1833,  1871) 
and  Kennan  (1870,  1879)  praise  their  hospital- 
ity, honesty,  and  good  behavior.  Their  musical 
and  dramatic  talent  was  noted  by  Steller  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Their  na- 
tive religion  was  a  well-marked  Shamanism.  The 
Kamtchadales  are  becoming  more  and  more  Rus- 
sianized, and  the  religion  of  most  of  them  is 
now  nominally  Greek  Catholicism.  Like  many 
other  Siberian  peoples,  they  are  by  no  means  as 
near  disappearance  as  is  commonly  svipposed. 
The  Koryaks  and  the  Tchuktchis  are  found  chief- 
ly north  of  57"^,  and  still  profess  Shamanism 
to  some  extent.  The  Russians  are  found  in  Pe- 
tropavlovsk, which  has  the  best  roadstead  of  the 
peninsula,  Verkhne  -  Kamtchatsk  and  Nizhne- 
Kamtchatsk,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kamtchatka 
River,  and  a  few  other  settlements.  The  Rus- 
sians first  came  into  Kamtchatka  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  founded  a  number 
of  settlements  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century.  In  1803  the  peninsula  was  made  a 
separate  administrative  division,  and  in  1855  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  territory  of  Primossk, 
of  which  it  still  forms  a  district.  Consult:  De 
Benyovsky,  Memoirs  and  Travels,  translated  by 
Nicholson  (New  York,  1893)  ;  Petermann's  Mit- 
teilungen  (Gotha,  1891)  ;  Hamilton,  "Kam- 
chatka," in  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  with 
bibliography,  vol.  xv.  (Edinburgh,  1899)  ;  Ken- 
nan,  Tent  Life  in  Siberia  (New  York,  1870)  ; 
Bush,  Reindeer,  Dogs,  and  Snoicshoes  (ib.,  1871)  ; 
Nordenskiold,  Voyage  of  the  Vega,  translated 
(London_^  1881-85).  ' 

KANADA,  ku-nii'da  (Skt.,  atom-eater,  from 
kana,  atom  +  ad,  to  eat) .  A  celebrated  thinker 
of  ancient  India,  founder  of  the  atomic  school,  or 
Vaiseshika  system  of  Hindu  philosophy.  His 
name  seems  originally  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  him  as  a  nickname,  but,  if  so,  it  has  sup- 
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planted  his  real  name.  Beside  this  he  was  also 
dubljed  'Atom-Devourer,'  Kana-bhaksha,  Kapa- 
bhuj.  According  to  souie  he  was  identical  with 
the  sage  Ka^yapa,  as  holding  the  individuality  of 
s-ingle  spirits  as  distinct  from  the  Supreme  Spirit. 
5>ee  Vai^eshika. 

KANAGAWA,  ka'nA-ga'w&  (Japanese,  Gold- 
en Stream).  A  prefectural  town  of  Japan,  on 
the  lidv  of  Tokio,  near  Yokohama.  It  is  on  the 
Tokaido,  or  East  Sea  Road,  which  connects  Tokio 
with  Kioto,  and  also  on  the  railway.  Popu- 
lation, 11.345.  Its  only  importance  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  official  site  of  the  treaty  port; 
but  being  on  the  great  highway  along  which  the 
great  daimios  and  their  numerous  armed  retain- 
ers were  daily  passing  (foreigners  were  xmneces- 
sarily  exposed  to  their  hostility  and  constant 
attacks),  the  Japanese  Government  was  much 
-ed  when  the  foreign  community  moved 
<i'  ii  -3  the  Strand'  to  Yokohama. 

KANAKA,  ka-nalci  (Hawaiian,  man).  A 
term  used  at  first  by  the  white  sailors  and  traders 
to  designate  the  natives  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  later  on  all  Polynesian  slaves,  contract  la- 
borers, etc.  Some  ethnologists  (e.g.  Peschel  in 
1874)  employed  the  term  to  denote  the  Hawaii- 
nns.  others  (e.g.  Quatrefages  and  Topinard  in 
1870-78)  spoke  of  the  'Kanaka  or  Polvnesian 
race,'  using  it  in  the  widest  sense.  It  is  now 
in  use  in  the  sense  of  'coolie,'  'contract  laborer,' 
etc. 

KANANTJB,  ka'ni-noor',  or  CANANORE. 
A  municipal  seaport  and  military  station  of 
the  Malabar  District,  iladras,  British  India,  50 
miles  north  of  Calicut  (Map:  India.  C  6).  The 
town  stands  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  which,  opening 
from  the  souths  forms  its  harbor,  while  the  fort 
and  cantonments  occupy  the  bluflf  headland,  which 
shelters  the  inlet  on  the  side  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 
The  anchorage  is  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Be- 
sides pepper,  grain,  and  timber,  the  neighbor- 
hood produces  immense  quantities  of  cocoanuts, 
which  are  largely  exported  northward.  Kananur 
has  been  a  British  possession  since  1791,  when  it 
was  taken  from  Tippu  Sultan.  Population,  in 
1891,  27,418:  in  1901,  27,811. 

KANABESE,  kan'i-rez'.  The  southwestern 
section  of  the  Dravidian  peoples  of  Southern 
Hindustan.  They  number  some  ten  millions  and 
inhabit  the  tableland  of  Mysore,  a  part  of  South- 
em  Bombay,  and  the  Kanara  country  on  the 
southeast  coast  north  of  the  Malayalim. '  They  are 
one  of  the  civilized  Dravidian  peoples,  possessing 
an  alphabet  derived  from  the  ancient  Hindu  and 
a  written  literature,  some  of  whose  chief  works 
go  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  Their  language, 
like  the  Tamil  and  Telugu,  is  a  member  of  the 
Dravidian  group  of  tongues,  and  it  serves  as  the 
vernacular  of  some  nine  millions  of  persons.  (See 
Dra VIDIANS.)  There  are  several  Kanarese  poet- 
ical anthologies;  one  was  published  by  Kittel 
(Mangalore,  1874).  A  sket<»h  of  the  Kanareso 
literature  will  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  the 
grammar  of  the  language  issued  by  Rice.  Xaga 
Yarmrr.a's  Kam&taka  Bhnsha-Bhushana  (Banga- 
lore. 1884).  For  a  lexicon,  consult:  Kittel.  Kan- 
nara-English  Dictionary  (Mangalore.  1894)  ; 
and  Bucher,  Knnnara-English  School  Dictionary 
(Mancralore.   1809). 

KANABIS,  k^-na'ris,  Ko:?stantixe  (1790- 
1877).  A  native  of  the  island  of  Ipsara,  in  the 
Greek  Archipelago,  distinguished  for  his  exploits 


in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  In  June, 
1822,  he  blew  up  the  Turkish  admiral's  .ship 
in  the  Strait  of  Chios  to  avenge  the  cruelties 
which  the  Turks  had  perpetrated  on  the  Greeks 
of  that  island.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
he  burned  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship  in  the 
harbor  of  Tenedos.  His  native  island  of  Ipsara 
having  been  ravaged,  he  took  revenge  Augtist, 
1824,  by  burning  a  large  Turkish  frigate  and 
some  transport  ships  which  were  carrj-ing  troops 
to  Samoa,  and  thereby  saved  Samos  from  the 
calamity  which  Chios  and  Ipsara  had  tmder- 
gone.  In  1825  he  formed  the  bold  design  of 
burning  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of 
Alexandria,  where  it  lay  ready  to  carry  troops  to 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  only  an  unfavorable  wind 
prevented  his  success.  In  1827  he  repre.sente<l 
his  island  in  the  National  Legislature,  and  later 
was  appointed  to  important  commandis  by  Capo 
D'Istria.  In  1848  he  was  Minister  of  Marine 
and  president  of  the  Cabinet,  took  part  in  the 
Revolution  of  1862,  and  held  office  repeatedly 
under  the  new  King,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
his  last  official  position  being  that  of  president  of 
the  Cabinet  and  ^klinister  of  Marine  from  June, 
1877,  tiU  his  death,  on  September  14th. 

KANATTJ,  kft-nouj',  or  KUNNOJ.  An  an- 
cient city  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  per- 
gunnah  of  the  same  name,  in  the  District  of  Far- 
rukhabad,  65  miles  north-northwest  of  Lucknow. 
on  the  Kali  Nadi,  about  5  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ganges.  At  present  the  place  is 
little  more  than  an  expanse  of  ruins  covering 
a  semicircle  at  least  four  miles  in  diameter.  The 
few  poor  people  now  in  the  city  live  in  mud 
huts  built  up  against  the  old  walls.  The  present 
town  is  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad, 
with  a  ruined  fort  of  no  great  antiquity.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  are  two  handsome 
Mohammedan  mausoleums,  erected  in  honor  of 
Bala  Pir  and  his  son,  about  1650.  Kanauj  was 
formerly  one  of  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  oldest, 
of  Indian  cities,  and  Lower  Bengal  is  said  to  have 
been  Hinduized  as  early  as  the  ninth  century 
B.C.  by  five  Brahmans  from  this  place,  to  whom 
all  the  Brahmans  in  the  Lower  Provinces  now 
claim  to  trace  their  descent.  Until  about  the 
twelfth  century  a.d.  it  continued  to  be  the  chief 
city  of  India,  despite  its  capture  both  by  Mah- 
mud  of  Ghazni  and  Muhammad  of  GhuVi.  In 
1193  it  was  attacked  by  Muizz-ud-Din  Muham- 
mad ibn  Sam,  Sultan  of  Delhi,  and  of  the  House 
of  Ghuri,  who  defeated  the  King  of  Kanauj  and 
overthrew  his  monarchy.  After  this  the  his- 
tory of  the  place  consists  only  of  a  succession 
of  disasters. 

KANAWHA,  ki-na'wfi.  Great.  A  river  of 
the  United  States.    See  Great  Kaxawha. 

KANAZAWA,  k^'nfi-za'wa.  The  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Kaga    (q.v.),  Japan. 

KAN'CHIL  (East  Indian  name).  The  small- 
est of  the  deerlets  or  chevrotains  (q.v.)  of  the 
family  Tragulidae.  which  inhabits  the  Malayan 
Islands,  and  especially  Java,  whence  its  name 
{Tragulus  Javanicus) .  It  is  less  than  a  foot 
high,  and  is  gray,  becoming  reddish  on  the  sides ; 
the  under  parts  white,  with  a  dark  stripe  running 
up  the  breast.  It  lives  in  the  thickets  of  the 
jungle,  or  rocky  places.  During  the  day  it  is  in 
hiding,  and  displays  such  astuteness  generally 
that  the  Malays  have  a  saying,  'cunning  as  a 
kanchil.' 
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KAN'DAHAH',  or  CANDAHAR.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in  Afghan- 
istan, situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
country,  about  210  miles  southwest  of  Kabul 
(Map:  Asia,  E  4).  It  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
nearly  3500  feet,  and  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Shikarpur,  British  India.  In  its  appearance, 
Kandahar  is  well  built,  with  straight  and  wide 
streets  and  fine  buildings.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  strong  wall  with  bastions  and  a  citadel,  and 
has  a  good  water-supply.  The  chief  products  are 
silk  and  felt.  In  the  vicinity  are  situated  nu- 
merous gardens  yielding  large  quantities  of  fruit. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  with  British  India.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  25,000  to  50,000.  Kandahar  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
For  thirteen  centuries  little  is  known  of  the 
place.  Down  to  1747,  when  the  native  rule  was 
permanently  established,  Kandahar,  with  brief 
and  precarious  intervals  of  independence,  was 
held  in  turn  by  Tartary,  India,  and  Persia.  Kan- 
dahar was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1839,  and 
after  the  false  retreat  of  the  army  from  Kabul 
in  1842  it  was  successfully  defended  by  General 
Nott.  It  was  again  entered  by  the  British  in 
1879.  In  the  following  year  it  was  besieged  by 
Ayub  Khan.  General  Roberts  performed  a  mem- 
orable march  from  Kabul  and  relieved  the  town, 
which  he  entered  on  August  31,  1880.  On  the 
following  day  he  dispersed  the  army  of  Ayvib 
Khan. 

KANDAVTJ,  kiin'da-voo'.  One  of  the  Fiji  Isl- 
ands   (q.v.). 

KANDY,  kanMe.  A  fortified  town  in  the 
centre  of  Ceylon  and  former  capital  of  the  island, 
situated  82  miles  by  rail  from  Colombo  (Map: 
India,  D  7 ) .  It  lies  on  the  top  of  a  hill  and 
contains  many  ancient  monuments.  The  most 
prominent  of  them  is  the  palace  of  the  former 
King  of  Kandy,  a  building  of  large  dimensions 
and  a  fine  sample  of  native  architecture,  now 
partially  occupied  by  the  Government.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  ancient  temples,  among  which 
the  finest  is  the  Daladd  Mdlagdwa,  or  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Tooth,  named  so  on  account  of  the 
supposed  tooth  of  Buddha  which  it  contains. 
Aside  front  its  architecture,  this  temple  deserves 
attention  for  its  ancient  manuscripts,  written 
chiefly  in  Pali  and  Sanskrit.  In  the  vicinity 
are  situated  the  famous  botanical  gardens  of 
Peradenia.  Population,  in  1890,  20,558;  in  1900, 
26,522.  Consult  Cave,  The  Ruined  Cities  of 
Ceylon   (London,   1900). 

KANE,  A  borough  in  McKean  County,  Pa., 
95  miles  east  by  south  of  Erie,  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Pittsburg  and  Western,  and  other 
railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  C  2).  It  is  a 
resort,  attractive  for  its  elevated  site  (over 
2000  feet),  healthful  climate,  and  good  hunting 
and  fishing.  Kane  has  glass-works,  lumber-mills, 
and  manufactures  of  brush-handles,  woodenware, 
etc.,  and  is  situated  in  a  region  rich  in  oil  and 
natural  gas.  Population,  in  1890,  2944;  in  1900, 
5296. 

KANE,  Eltsha  Kent  (1820-57).  An  Ameri- 
can Arctic  explorer.  He  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, received  an  academic  training  in  that  city, 
and  entered  the  University  of  Virginia  with  the 
intention  of  fitting  himself  to  be  a  civil  engi- 
neer. Ill  health,  however,  caused  him  to  change 
his  plans,  and  he  pursued  a  course  in  medicine 


at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in 
1842.  In  July,  1843,  he  was  appointed  an  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
sailed  for  China  on  the  Brandyioine  with  Caleb 
Gushing,  United  States  Minister  to  that  coun- 
try. At  Peking  he  acted  as  legation  surgeon  until 
late  in  1844,  when,  after  an  expedition  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  he  practiced  privately  in 
China  until  1840.  He  served  for  some  time  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  1846-47,  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
Mexican  War,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  personal  bravery.  Special  service  on  the 
Mediterranean  station,  and  with  the  Coast  Survey 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  occupied  his  time  until 
1850.  In  May  of  that  year  he  sailed  for  the 
Arctic  Ocean  with  the  first  expedition  sent  out 
by  Henry  Grinnell  ( q.v. ) ,  of  New  York,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  E.  J.  De  Haven,  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  (q.v.).  The  two  ships,  the 
Advance  and  the  Rescue,  were  held  fast  in  the 
ice  for  months  off  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
the  expedition  accomplished  little  besides  the 
discovery  of  a  new  island  at  the  head  of  Welling- 
ton Channel,  which  they  named  Grinnell  Land. 
The  ships  finally  drifted  southeast  into  Baffin 
Bay,  extricated  themselves  from  the  ice,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  September,  1851.  Kane, 
who  had  become  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  great  results  might  be  accomplished  by  a 
Polar  expedition  scientifically  planned,  imme- 
diately began  to  interest  others  in  his  scheme. 
Henry  Grinnell  and  George  Peabody  came  to  his 
aid,  and  on  May  30,  1853,  he  sailed  northward 
in  command  of  the  Advance,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Isaac  I.  Hayes  as  surgeon.  He  proceeded  directly 
up  Smith  Sound  to  latitude  78°  43'  N.  Here 
further  advance  was  impeded  by  the  ice,  and 
he  wintered  in  Van  Rensselaer  Harbor,  from 
which  point  he  and  Dr.  Hayes  conducted  expe- 
ditions on  sledges  in  various  directions,  as  a 
result  of  which  much  valuable  geological  and 
geographical  knowledge  was  obtained.  One  of 
these  sledge  journeys  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  famous  Humboldt  glacier  (79°  12'  N.).  In 
June,  1854,  another  party  reached  Cape  Constitu- 
tion, in  latitude  80°  35'  N.,  from  which  open 
sea  was  seen  to  the  northward.  In  May,  1855, 
the  Advance  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the 
party  after  a  sledge  journey  of  1200  miles  reached 
Upernavik,  whence  they  returned  to  the  United 
States.  The  expedition  resulted  in  adding  more 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions  than  any 
single  expedition  previously  undertaken,  and  Dr. 
Kane  received  medals  from  Congress,  and  also 
the  Founder's  Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Soci6t6  de 
Geographic.  He  published  accounts  of  both  ex- 
peditions in  which  he  took  part:  The  United 
States  Grinnell  Expedition  (1854);  and  The 
Second  Orinnell  Expedition  (1856).  Consult 
also :  Elder,  Biography  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane 
(1857)  ;  and  Greely,  American  Explorers  and 
Travelers    (1894). 

KANE,  John  Kintzing  (1795-1858).  An 
American  jurist  and  politician,  born  in  Albany. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1814;  studied  law;  and, 
after  1817,  practiced  in  Philadelphia.  In  politics 
he  was  at  first  a  Federalist,  but  soon  became  a 
Democrat,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Jackson, 
and  vigorously  attacked  the  United  States  Bank. 
He  served  on  the  commission  of  1832  to  settle 
French  indemnities.     In  1846  he  was  appointed 
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District  Judge  of  Pennsylvania.  Kane  was  a 
brilliant  judge  and  won  much  praise  for  his 
decisions  on  admiralty  and  patent  cases,  but  his 
commitment  of  Passmore  Williamson  for  con- 
tempt under  the  Fu^'itive  Slave  Law  made  him 
verj'  unpopular.  He  was  prominent  in  the  strug- 
gle between  the  Old  and  New  School  Presbyte- 
rians, and  from  1856  until  his  death  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He 
was  the  father  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  the  Arctic 
explorer. 

KANE,  Sir  Robert  John  (1809-90).  An 
Irish  chemist,  bom  in  Dublin.  He  studied  at 
Dublin  and  Paris,  and  was  professor  of  chemistry 
to  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Dublin,  from  1831  to  184.5. 
He  was  also  professor  of  natural  philosophy  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  from  1834  to  1847.'  In 
1841  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  for  his  researches  on  the  color- 
ing substances  contained  in  the  lichens  from 
which  archil  and  litmus  (qq.v.)  are  made.  In 
1843  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  for  his  researches  on  the  com- 
pounds of  ammonia.  The  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry was  established  at  his  instance  in  1846; 
in  the  same  year  he  received,  from  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  the  honor  of  knighthood.  From  1849  to 
1873  he  held  the  post  of  president  of  Queen's 
College,  Cork:  in  1877  he  became  president  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Ireland.  Kane 
published  many  valuable  papers  in  both  English 
and  foreign  scientific  journals;  founded  the  I>ub- 
Un  Journal  of  Medical  Science  (1832);  edited 
the  Philosophical  Magazine,  etc.  Among  his 
book-form  publications  may  be  mentioned:  his 
Klements  of  Chemistry  (1841-43).  in  three  parts, 
republished  in  the  United  States  by  John  W. 
Draper  in  1843;  further,  his  Industrial  Resources 
of  Ireland   (1844),  etc. 

KANEH,  ka'nfm  or  k^-nfm'.  A  former  vas- 
sal State  of  Wadai,  Sudan,  occupying  the  ter- 
ritory along  the  northern  and  eastern  shores 
of  Lake  Chad  (Map:  Africa,  F  3).  Its  bound- 
aries are  not  well  defined,  and  its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  from  27.000  to  30.000  square  miles.  Its 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Kanembus.  number  about 
100.000.  The  chief  settlements  are  Mao  east  of 
the  lake,  and  Mgigmi  at  its  northwestern  end. 
The  former  tovra  is  the  place  where  the  explorer 
Beumiann  was  murdered  in  18(*3.  The  State  of 
Kanom  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century,  became 
Mohammedan  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  century  extended 
its  dominion  from  the  Niger  to  the  Xile,  reach- 
ing south  beyond  Lake  Chad.  It  soon  declined, 
and  later  became  a  dependency  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Bomu  (q.v.).  Since  1899  Kanem  has  been  in 
the  French  sphere  of  influence,  and  is  now  incor- 
porated with  the  Territoire  militaire  des  pavs  et 
protectorats  du  Tchad,  founded  in  1900. 

KAN'GABOO'.  Any  one  of  several  large  mar- 
supials. The  name  was  given  by  Captain  Cook, 
the  navigator,  to  a  big  animal  with  a  small 
head  and  fore  limbs,  but  very  large  tail  and  hind 
limbs,  secured  by  him  at  Endeavor  River,  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Australia,  in  July,  1770.  Al- 
though he  distinctly  says  that  'kanguroo.'  as  he 
spelled  it,  was  the  native  name,  the  word  is  ap- 
parently unknown  to  any  of  the  now  living 
aboriginal  tribes.  It  has.'  however,  passed  into 
all  European  languages  with  very  little  change. 
When  Captain  Cook's  specimens  reached  Europe, 


they  were  first  described  as  monster  jerboas,  but 
Schreber  recognized  the  relationship  to  the  opos- 
sums, and  called  the  creature  Didelphys  gigan- 
teus.  Very  soon  afterwards  ( 1791 )  Shaw  created 
a  new  genus  for  llie  species,  and  named  it  Macro- 
pus,  in  allusion  to  the  very  large  feet,  contrasted 
with  the  small  fore  limbs  (hands),  and  thus  has 
arisen  the  name  Macropus  giganteus,  which  des- 
ignates tlie  common  gray  kangaroo  of  Australia. 
With  the  settlement  of  that  continent,  and  the 
increased  knowledge  of  its  fauna,  the  name  kan- 
garoo was  extended  to  all  similar  animals 
until  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  popular  desig- 
nation for  more  than  forty  species  of  mammals, 
occurring  not  only  in  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
but  in  New  Guinea  and  a  number  of  the  smaller 
near-by  islands.  These  forty  species  resemble  one 
another  so  closely  in  most  important  characters 
that  they  are  considered  as  a  subfamily,  the 
Macropodinae,  of  the  family  ^facropodidae,  the 
largest  of  the  six  families  of  marsupials. 

Stbcctuke.  The  distinguishing  anatomical  fea- 
tures of  the  kangaroos  are  as  follows :  The  den- 
tal formula  is  i  f ,  c     *"^ .  p  |,-  m  |,  the  canine 

teeth  being  generally  absent ;  the  foremost  upper 
incisors   are   the   largest;    there  are   well-devel- 


UKSTTTIOX  OF  A  KAX6AROO. 

oped  eyelashes;  the  stomach  is  large  and  sac- 
culated, like  the  large  intestine,  and  there  is 
a  large  caecum;  the  first  toe  is  wanting,  while 
the  second  and  third  are  very  small  and  included 
in  the  skin  of  the  fourth,  which  is  very  large  and 
powerful,  much  larger  than  the  fifth;  fore  feet 
with  five  digits;  tail  long,  stout,  and  hairy;  head 
small  with  elongated  muzzle;  ears  long  and 
ovate;  pouch  well  developed,  concealing  the  four 
teats. 

Food  axd  Habits.  Kangaroos  are  entirely 
herbivorous  and  seem  to  replace,  in  the  Austra- 
lian region,  the  deer  and  antelopes,  which  are 
entirely  wanting  there.  They  are  naturally  timid 
and  inoffensive,  and  rely  on  the  keenness  of  their 
senses  and  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  for  escape 
from  their  enemies.  They  often  sit  erect,  sup- 
porting the  body  on  the  tripod  formed  by  the 
tail  and  two  hind  limbs.  In  this  position  they 
are  alert  to  see.  hear,  or  smell,  and  when  alarmed 
move  off  quickly  by  successive  leaps,  the  force  of 
which  is  derived  from  the  powerful  hind  legs. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  distance  of  each 
leap  rather  exceeds  the  total  length  of  the  animal, 
but  when  going  at  full  speed,  each  leap  may  be 
three  or  four  times  the  entire  length ;  moreover, 
the  leaps  may  exceed  in  height  that  of  the  ani- 
mal when  sitting  erect.  Most  kangaroos  live  in 
open  glades  and  upon  plains,  but  some  of  the 
smaller  species  are  forest-lovers,  and  others  fre- 
quent rocky  places.  When  hard  pressed  by  dogs, 
the  larger  species  defend  themselves  by  kicking 
or  striking  with  the  hind  foot.  The  powerful 
claw  of  the  fourth  toe  will  cut  a  dog  like  a 
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knife,  and  one  blow,  fairly  delivered,  will  kill 
the  average  hound.  Kangaroos  have  been,  and 
are  still,  so  constantly  hunted,  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts they  are  now  exterminated.  In  other  dis- 
tricts they  seem  to  be'  on  the  increase.  They  aro 
himted  not  only  for  the  flesh,  which  is  excellent 
eating,  and  the  hides,  which  make  valuable 
leather,  but  also  on  account  of  the  damage  which 
they  do  by  their  peculiar  method  of  grazing.  The 
big  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  clip  the  grass 
or  leaves  like  a  pair  of  shears.  Thus  kangaroos 
nibble  the  grass  and  other  plants  much  closer  to 
the  soil  than  sheep  or  cattle.  Although  not  ex- 
actly gregarious,  kangaroos  are  often  seen  in 
large  numbers  where  satisfactory  food  is  abun- 
dant. Under  such  conditions  one  or  more  of  the 
old  ones  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  danger. 

The  number  of  young  produced  at  a  birth  is 
usually  one  or  two,  but  may  be  three.  When 
bom  they  are  very  small  (an  inch  or  less  in 
length ) ,  blind,  naked,  and  entirely  unable  to  help 
themselves.  They  are  taken  by  the  mother,  with 
her  lips,  and  placed  in  the  pouch  on  a  teat  to 
which  they  firmly  cling  with  the  mouth,  the  wind- 
pipe being  so  arranged  that  swallowing  and 
breathing  do  not  interfere  with  each  other.  The 
young  do  not  suck  the  milk,  but  it  is  pumped 
down  their  throats  by  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  mother.  In  the  pouch  the  young  remain 
for  weeks  or  even  months,  gradually  increasing 
in  size,  and  assuming  the  adult  form.  As  they 
mature,  they  occasionally  leave  the  pouch,  but 
they  keep  near  the  mother  and  return  to  her 
whenever  danger  threatens.  At  this  time  they 
are  frequently  seen  with  the  head  thrust  out  of 
the  pouch  in  which  they  are  being  carried.  In 
captivity,  kangaroos  are  gentle  and  timid;  cases 
are  known  where  they  have  been  frightened  to 
death. 

Species.  The  best  known  species  of  kangaroo 
is  the  one  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  the  common  or  gray  kangaroo  (Macropus 
giganteus) ,  also  called  'boomer,'  'forester,'  and 
'old  man.'  It  is  one  of  the  largest  species,  an 
old  male,  when  erect  on  his  hind  feet  and  tail, 
standing  seven  feet  high,  but  the  females  aro 
only  about  two-thirds  as  large.  The  color  is 
usually  dull  yellowish-brown,  paler  beneath, 
darker  on  the  tail,  but  the  exact  shade  varies 
greatly,  and  generally  the  pelage  has  a  distinctly 
grayish  cast.  The  name  'gray'  kangaroo  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  an  allied  slightly  larger  form, 
the  great  red  kangaroo  {Macropus  rufus) ,  so 
called  because  the  fur  of  the  neck  of  the  male 
is  tinged  with  a  carmine-like  secretion.  The 
latter  species  also  differs  from  the  common  kan- 
garoo in  having  the  muffle  entirely  free  from  hair. 
There  are  numerous  other  species  of  this  same 
genus,  of  which  Macropus  Brunii  deserves  special 
mention.  This  species  is  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  found  farther  north,  thus  nearer  the 
equator,  than  most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
genus,  its  habitat  being  in  the  Aru  Islands  and 
Great  Key,  near  New  Guinea.  The  northernmost 
habitat  of  a  Macropus  is  the  island  of  New 
Ireland,  northeast  of  New  Guinea,  where  Macro- 
pus Broioni  is  found,  while  in  the  island  of 
Misol,  west  of  New  Guinea,  and  near  the  equator, 
there  occurs  another  kangaroo  (Dorcopsis  Muel- 
leri) ,  representing  a  Papuan  genus,  characterized 
by  small  ears,  large  naked  muffles,  well-developed 
canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  other 
peculiarities     of     dentition.       Another     Papuan 


genus  of  great  interest  is  Dendrolagus,  which 
includes  the  tree-kangaroos  (q.v.).  These  curious 
little  kangaroos  feed  on  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit, 
and  are  found  only  in  the  forests  of  New  Guinea. 
The  hare-kangaroos,  found  only  on  the  grassy 
plains  of  Australia,  form  the  genus  Lagor- 
chestes,  and  are  small,  long-limbed,  short-tailed 
creatures,  which  make  'forms'  like  those  of  the 
hare.  The  rock-kangaroos  (q.v.)  of  the  genus 
Petrogale  are  also  confined  to  the  Australian 
mainland  and  differ  very  little  from  the  smaller 
species  of  Macropus,  but  inhabit  rocky  regions 
and  make  their  retreats  in  caves  and  holes. 
There  are  three  species  of  kangaroo  in  which 
the  tail  terminates  in  a  horny  point,  the  use 
of  which  is  still  unknown.  They  are  designated 
the  spur-tailed  kangaroos  and  constitute  the 
genus  Onychogale,  confined  to  the  Australian 
mainland. 

Remains  of  kangaroos  are  found  fossil  in  the 
Pleistocene  strata  of  Australia,  but  they  are 
mostly  referable  either  to  Macropus  or  Petrogale. 
Some  of  these  were  larger  than  any  of  the  now 
living  kangaroos.  Three  genera  are  known 
which  have  no  living  representatives,  and  of 
these  Palorchestes  is  notable  as  the  largest 
known  member  of  the  subfamily.  Consult  au- 
thorities cited  under  Australia  and  Marsupial. 
Also  Banks,  Journal  of  the  Rt.  Eon.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  edited  by  Hooker  (London,  1896)  ;  Wheel- 
wright ('An  Old  Bushman'),  Bush  Wanderings 
of  a  Naturalist  (London,  1865).  See  Colored 
Plate  of  Marsupials;  and  Plate  of  Kangaroos. 

KANGAROO  APPLE  (Solanum  aviculare). 
A  plant,  native  of  Peru,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  Tasmania,  in  which  latter  countries  its  fruit 
is  called  kangaroo  apple,  and  is  used  as  food. 
When  unripe  it  is  acrid,  and  produces  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  throat,  but  when  fully  ripe,  a 
condition  indicated  by  the  bursting  of  the  skin,  it 
is  mealy  and  subacid.  It  is  eaten  raw,  boiled,  or 
baked,  and  is  an  important  food  product. 

KANGAROO  BEAR.     The  koala  ( q.v. ) . 

KANGAROO  GBASS  (Anthistiria  ciliata) . 
One  of  the  most  esteemed  fodder-grasses  of  Aus- 
tralia and  cultivated  in  India.  It  attains  a 
height  of  three  feet,  affords  abundant  herbage, 
and  is  much  relished  by  cattle.  The  genus  is 
allied  to  Andropogon,  and  has  clusters  of  flowers 
with  an  involucre.  The  awns  are  long  and 
twisted.  Anthistiria  gigantea,  Anthistiria  ar- 
guens,  and  Anthistiria  membranacea  are  other 
Australian  species  to  which  the  name  kangaroo 
grass  is  given.  They  are  all  nutritious  grasses, 
and  are  considered  valuable  for  pasture. 

KANGABOO  BAT.  A  rat  {Perodipus  Ordi) 
of  the  arid  Southwestern  United  States,  with 
very  long  hind  legs  and  great  leaping  powers. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  large  family  Heterorayidije, 
and  is  related  to  the  jerboas.  The  present  species 
is  yellowish  buff  above,  blackish  on  the  rump, 
sides  of  nose,  spot  behind  each  ear,  band  across 
the  thighs,  and  under  parts  white;  tail  very 
long  and  tufted.  Length  of  body  about  four  and 
one-quarter  inches.  It  is  an  active,  restless,  noc- 
turnal little  creature,  digging  intricate  burrows 
indicated  by  hillocks  of  the  earth  ejected,  and 
preparing  for  winter  by  making  a  warm  nest  and 
storing  up  large  quantities  of  sunflower  seeds 
and  similar  provender. 

K'ANG-HI,  kanglie',  or  K'ANG-3SI  (1655- 
1722),    The  second  Emperor  of  the  Ta  Tsing  ox 
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'Great  Pure'  dynasty  established  on  the  throne 
of  China  by  the  Manchu  Tatars,  the  first  hav- 
ing btH-n  Shun-ohih.  his  father.  Shun-chih  died  in 
11)61,  and  K'ang-hi's  reign,"  according  to  custom, 
begins  to  be  reckoned  in  the  following  year.  Be- 
ing only  eight  years  old,  a  regent  was  appointed. 
At  fourteen  heassunietl  the  reins  of  government, 
and  used  the  power  vested  in  his  hands  with  pru- 
dence, vigor  and  success.  He  extended  his  do- 
minion to  Khokand,  Badakhshan,  and  Tibet.  He 
simplified  the  administration  and  consolidated 
his  power  in  every  part  of  his  vast  dominion, 
and  thus  became  more  celebrated  than  almost 
any  other  modern  Asiatic  monarch.  Personally 
he'  was  well  disposed  toward  Christianity,  and, 
lias  been  made  known  to  all  the  world.  He  sub- 
dued many  tribes,  settled  by  treaty  the  northern 
frontier  between  China  and  Russia  (1679),  had 
the  Empire  surveyed  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
and  encouraged  commerce  with  foreigners,  the 
I^st  India  Company  having  been  allowed  to 
establish  an  agency  in  1677.  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  both  literature  and  art.  Many  large 
and  important  works  were  brought  out  under  his 
own  personal  supervision.  These  included  the 
great  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Chinese  with  a 
vocabulary  o^  over  40,000  characters;  a  con- 
cordance to  all  literature  known  as  the  Pei-Wen- 
Yun-Foo,  in  110  thick  volumes;  two  great  ency- 
clopaedias, one  of  whichj  the  Ku-kin  T^oo  Shu- 
Tseih-Ching,  printed  from  movable  copper  type,  is 
in  5020  volumes.  Under  his  patronage  and  en- 
couragement art  flourished  and  attained  a  vigor 
and  perfection  that  has  never  been  approached 
since.  His  posthumous  or  temple  name  is  Shing- 
tsu  Jin  Hwang-ti. 

K'ANG-WA,  kang'wa',  K'ANG-WHA,  or 
K'ANG-HOA  (Japanese.  River-Flower).  An 
island  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Han  River  in 
Korea,  and  very  important  as  guarding  the  water 
approach  to  the  capital,  Seoul.  For  ages  it  was 
the  place  of  refuge  for  the  Court  during  the 
many  invasions  of  the  country.  Modem  methods 
of  warfare  have  made  the  island  less  valuable 
as  a  stronghold;  but  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  duplicate,  are  still  kept  there  in  a 
fortified  monastery  by  Buddhist  monks,  who  are 
subsidized  and  act  as  a  clerical  militia.  In 
October.  1866,  the  city  of  K'ang-wa  was  stormed 
and  looted  by  the  French  under  Admiral  Roze, 
in  revenge  for  the  execution  some  months  pre- 
viously of  nine  French  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
Seoul.  The  French  marines  attempting  to  storm 
the  monastery  were  driven  back  with  great  loss. 
In  1871  Admiral  John  Rodgers,  with  a  United 
States  squadron,  having  had  his  survey  boats 
fired  upon,  landed  a  force  of  759  men  under 
command  of  Winfield  Scott  Schley  (q.v.).  which 
attacked  and  captured  the  five  forts.  On  Sep- 
tember 19,  1875,  the  Koreans  fired  upon  some 
Japanese  marines,  mistaking  them  for  French 
and  Americans.  The  next  day  the  Japanese 
stormed  the  fort,  and  soon  after  Kuroda  (q.v.) 
with  a  squadron  of  war-ships  arrived  off  the 
island,  and  with  Inouye  (q.v.)  secured  the 
treaty  by  which  the  two  nations  entered  into 
relations  of  peace  and  commerce.  The  island  is 
rich  in  ancient  monuments  and  very  interesting 
to  the  student.  On  the  headland  above  the  forts 
stormed  by  the  Americans  the  Koreans  have 
erected  tablets  to  the  memory  of  their  com- 
patriots.   See  Trollope  in  the  Transactions  of  the 


Korean  Asiatic  Society  (1901);  and  Griffis, 
Vorea:   The  Hermit  Xation  (New  York,  1889). 

K'ANO  YTJ-WEI,  kJing  yOu'  wft'  (c.l858-). 
A  Chinese  scholar  and  reformer,  bom  in  Canton. 
He  became  a  Chin-shih  or  Doctor  of  Litera- 
ture, the  highest  in  China,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  new  commentary  on  the  Chinese  classics. 
He  came  under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries, 
and  made  himself  acquainted  through  their  books 
with  the  history  and  philosophy  of  Western  na- 
tions, and  became  the  leader  of  the  Party  of 
Reform.  He  had  a  large  following  among  stu- 
dents in  several  provinces,  who  called  him  the 
•Modem  Sage,'  and  he  was  one  of  a  large  number 
of  educated  young  men  recommended  to  the 
Emperor  Kwang-hsii  (at  his  own  request)  by 
Peking  officials,  viceroys,  and  governors  to  assist 
him  in  reform.  When  the  Emperor  promulgated 
his  reforms,  a  reaction  set  in;  he  was  practically 
deposed  by  the  Dowager  Empress,  many  of  his 
admirers  were  executed  or  imprisoned,  but  K'ang 
Yu-Wei  made  his  escape,  and  went  to  Hong  Kong, 
or  some  other  place  out  of  Chinese  jurisdiction. 

KANITZ,  ka'nits,  Felix  Philipp  (1828—). 
An  Hungarian  ethnologist  and  archaeologist,  bom 
at  Budapest  and  educated  at  Vienna.  He  traveled 
through  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  after  a  trip'  to  the  South  Slavic  countries 
gave  himself  up  almost  entirely  to  the  art  and 
ethnology  of  Albania,  Herzegovina,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria.  His  more  important  writings  are: 
Die  romischen  Funde  in  Serbien  (1861);  Ser- 
biens  byzantinische  Monumente  (1862);  Reise 
in  Siidserbien  und  yordbulgarien  (1868);  iSer- 
bien  (1868);  Donau-Bulgarien  und  der  Balkan 
(3d  ed.  1882)  ;  Katechismus  der  Ornamentik 
(4th  ed.  1891)  ;  and  Romische  Studien  in  Serbien 
(1892). 

KANITZ,  ka'nits,  Hans  Wilhelm  Alexa:^- 
DEB,  Count  (1841 — ).  A  German  politician,  bom 
at  Mednicken  and  educated  at  Heidelberg  and 
Berlin.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Lower  House  in  1885  and  of  the  German  Reichs- 
tag in  1889.  He  is  best  known  as  a  defender  of 
protective  tariff's  and  of  agricultural  interests, 
and  as  the  author  of  the  Antrag  Kanitz,  a  pater- 
nal measure  enjoining  on  the  Government  the 
purchase  and  sale,  at  an  average  rate,  of  all  im- 
ported cereals.  This  bill  came  up  once  in  1894 
and  thrice  in  1895,  and  was  defeated  by  heavy  plu- 
ralities. He  wrote  Aphorismen  uber  Getreide- 
zoUe  (1879),  Die  preussischen  Ostprovinzen  und 
die  Zollrefortn  (1880),  and  Die  Festsotzung  con 
Mindestpreisen  fnr  das  auslandische  Gertreide 
(4th  ed.  1895). 

KANIZSA  (k</n^zh6),  NAGY,  nSdV 
Cbig*).  A  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  situated 
in  the  County  of  Zala,  136  miles  by  rail  south- 
west of  Buda'pest  (Map:  Hungary,  E  3).  It  has 
two  monasteries  and  a  higher  gymnasium.  There 
are  a  number  of  important  distilleries.  The 
town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
products  and  live  stock.  Population,  in  1890, 
21.234:  in  1000.  23.-255,  mostly  Catholic  Mag- 
yars. 

KANTZSA,  6  ('old').  A  town  in  the  County 
of  Bsics-Bodrog.  Hungary,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Theiss.  about  15  miles  south-south- 
east of  Sz^edin.  Tobacco,  wheat,  and  millet  are 
raised  extensively  in  the  vicinity.  Stock-raising 
and  shipping  are  other  occupations.  Population, 
in  1900,  16.532,  mostlv  Catholic  Magyars. 
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KANKAKEE,  kun'ka-ke''.  One  of  the  two 
rivers  whose  junction  in  Grundy  County,  Illinois, 
forms  the  Illinois  River  (Map:  Illinois,  D  2). 
It  rises  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Indiana, 
and  Hows  west-southwest,  past  the  city  of  Kan- 
kakee, 111.,  to  its  junction  with  the  Des  Plaines. 

KANKAKEE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Kankakee  County,  111.,  56  miles  south  of  Chi- 
cago; on  the  Kankakee  River,  and  on  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Saint  Louis,  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
and  other  railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  E  2).  The 
river,  broad  and  deep  at  this  point,  furnishes 
excellent  water-power,  which  is  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  as  well  as  for  generating 
electricity  for  city  lighting  and  the  operation 
of  street  railways.  The  most  important  manu- 
factures are  plows,  buggies,  starch,  and  iron 
beds.  There  are  also  carriage  and  wagon  fac- 
tories, grain-elevators,  stone-quarries,  household 
furnishings,  and  ornament  works,  brick  and  tile 
works,  and  establishments  producing  nails, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  wire,  flour, 
mattresses,  cigars,  etc.  Kankakee  has  also  con- 
siderable commercial  importance  as  a  distribut- 
ing centre.  The  Eastern  Illinois  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  accommodating  2300  patients,  is  situated 
here.  Other  fine  structures  are  the  arcade  and 
opera-house,  public  library,  high  school,  county 
jail,  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building.  Electric  and  Athletic  parks  are  the 
two  principal  pleasure-grounds.  At  Bovirbonnais 
Grove,  a  suburb  three  miles  distant,  is  Saint 
Viateur's  College,  with  about  300  students,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  Roman  Catholic  divinity 
schools  in  the  West.  Settled  in  1853,  Kankakee 
was  incorporated  in  the  following  year.  The 
government,  as  provided  by  the  charter  of  1892, 
revised  in  1895,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  chosen 
every  two  years;  a  unicameral  council,  which 
elects  boards  of  health  and  of  local  improvements 
and  the  customary  administrative  officials.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890,  9025;  in  1900,  13,595. 

KANNEGIESSER,  kan-'ne-ge'ser,  Karl  Fried- 
EiCH  LUDWIG  (1781-1861).  A  German  author, 
translator,  and  critic.  He  was  bom  at  Wen- 
demark,  and  was  educated  at  Halle.  He  trans- 
lated Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (1808),  the  Divina 
Commedia  (5th  ed.  1873),  Dante's  lyrics  (2d 
ed.  1842),  and  many  others,  ranging  from 
Horace's  Odes,  Anacreon,  and  Sappho  to  Chaucer, 
Byron,  and  Scott.  He  was  also  famed  as  an 
exegete  of  Goethe,  and  edited  with  valuable  notes 
a  selection  from  that  author's  lyrical  verse 
(1835). 

KANO,  ka'n*.  The  name  of  a  province  and 
its  capital  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sokoto,  now  a 
part  of  the  British  North  Nigeria,  in  West  Af- 
rica. The  district  lies  between  the  Niger  and 
Bomu.  It  is  rich  in  tropical  fruits,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  pleasing  part  of  equatorial 
Africa.  There  are  about  400,000  inhabitants — 
Fuians,  Hausas,  and  slaves.  Kano,  the  capital, 
lies  230  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Sokoto 
( Map :  Africa,  E  3 ) .  It  is  an  important  trading 
point,  being  visited  by  merchants  from  the  north- 
ern countries  of  Africa  and  even  from  Arabia. 
A  blue  cotton  material  made  by  the  natives  is  a 
prominent  article  of  export.  Sandals,  shoes, 
weapons,  grain,  leather  goods,  and  indigo  are 
also  heavily  dealt  in,  as  well  as  kola-nuts,  and 


saltpetre,  ivory,  and  ostrich-feathers.  Popula- 
tion probably  about  50,000. 

kAnSA,  kan'sa.    See  Kaw. 

KANSAS.     ( Named  after  the  Kansas  Indians, 

called  by  themselves  Kanze,  a  word  said  to  refer 
to  the  wind;  popularly  known  as  the  'Sunflower 
State' ) .  One  of  the  North  Central  States  of  the 
United  States.  It  lies  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  between  94°  37'  and  102°  west 
longitude;  its  north  and  south  boundaries  are 
formed,  respectively,  by  the  40th  and  the  37th 
parallels.  The  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Nebraska,  on  tlie  east  by  Missouri,  on  the  soutli 
by  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  and  on  the 
west  by  Colorado.  It  has  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram with  straight  sides,  except  at  the  north- 
eastern comer,  which  is  cut  off  by  the  Missouri 
River.  Its  dimensions  are  408  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  208  miles  from  north  to  south;  its 
area  is  82,080  square  miles,  giving  it  the  tenth 
rank  in  size  among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Topography.  Kansas  lies  within  the  Great 
Plains,  which  stretch  in  a  broad  belt  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Its  surface  rises  gradually  from  an 
altitude  of  750  feet  in  the  extreme  eastern  part 
to  about  4000  feet  on  the  western  boundary.  The 
average  altitude  is  about  2000  feet,  the  contour 
line  for  that  height  crossing  the  State  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  centre.  The  highest  point  is 
in  the  extreme  west — 4440  feet.  There  are  no 
eminences  rising  more  than  500  feet  above  the 
general  level.  However,  the  surface  cannot  be 
called  flat;  it  is  on  the  whole  a  gently  rolling 
prairie,  diversified  in  some  places  with  low  hills. 
Erosion  has  changed  the  contour  considerably, 
many  of  the  rivers  flowing  through  wide  valleys 
of  their  own  making.  The  broad  bottom-lands 
of  the  Missouri  in  the  northeastern  corner  are 
lined  with  blulTs  200  feet  high,  and  similar  but 
smaller  bluff's  are  found  along  many  other 
streams,  especially  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
State;  in  some  places  these  bluffs  form  even 
canon-like  gorges.  In  the  southwestern  comer, 
south  of  the  Arkansas  River,  is  a  stretch  of 
shifting  sand-dunes  about  100  miles  long  and 
several  miles  wide, 

As  is  indicated  by  the  general  land  slope,  prac- 
tically all  the  rivers  of  Kansas,  except  the  small 
secondary  tributaries,  flow  eastward;  and,  owing 
to  the  regular  decline  in  elevation,  the  drainage 
is  so  perfect  that  there  are  no  marshy  tracts 
and  no  lakes  of  any  size  in  the  State.  The  two 
principal  drainage  systems  are  those  of  the 
Kansas  River  in  the  north  and  the  Arkansas 
in  the  south,  the  former  joining  the  Missouri 
on  the  northeastern  boundary,  the  latter  turning 
southeastward  and  leaving  the  State  through  the 
southern  boundary.  The  principal  tributary 
systems  of  the  Kansas  are  those  of  its  two  head- 
streams,  the  Republican  River,  which  enters  the 
State  from  Nebraska,  and  the  Smoky  Hill  River, 
which,  with  its  two  chief  affluents,  the  Solomon 
and  the  Saline,  drains  the  whole  northwestern 
quarter  of  the  State.  The  tributaries  of  the 
Arkansas  wnthin  the  State  are  mostly  small 
streams,  but  the  southeastern  comer  is  drained 
by  the  large  Neosho  River  and  its  main  affluent, 
the  Verdigris,  which  flow  southward  and  enter 
the  Arkansas  in  Indian  Territory. 

The  forested  area  of  Kansas,  like  that  of  the 
other  States  in  the  Great  Plains,  is  inconsider- 
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able.  The  only  wooded  portions  of  any  extent  are 
in  the  e.xtreine  eastern  part,  although  most  of 
the  river  courses  have  narrow  fringes  of 
trees.  The  most  common  species  of  trees  are 
oak,  elm,  cottouwood,  hickory,  honey-locust,  wil- 
low, white  ash,  sycamore,  and  box-elder.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  area  of  the  State  consisted 
originally  of  grassj'  prairies,  which  in  the  east 
ure  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  in  the  west 
form  good  grazing  lands. 

CUMATE  A.ND  SoiL.  The  climate  of  Kansas  is 
in  general  verj'  pleasant;  the  air  is  clear  and 
dry,  and  sunny  days  by  far  predominate.  The 
winters  arc  as  a  rule  mild  and  dry,  though 
severe  cold  waves  sometimes  occur.  In  siunmer 
the  temperature  is  often  very  high  during  the 
day,  but  the  nights  are  invariably  cool.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  ranges  from  52°  in 
the  north  to  58^^  in  the  south.  The  mean  rainfall 
for  the  whole  State  is  26.42  inches,  but  it  ranges 
from  40  inches  in  the  east  to  15  in  the  west. 
The  line  indicating  a  mean  rainfall  of  20  inches, 
the  least  precipitation  with  which  agriculture 
can  subsist  without  irrigation,  crosses  the  State 
about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  western 
boundary,  and  in  dry  years  is  shifted  as  far 
east  as  the  centre.  This  shows  that  in  tlie 
western  half,  or  at  least  in  the  western  third 
of  the  State,  agriculture  cannot  depend  on  a 
sufficient  rainfall,  and,  in  fact,  disastrous 
droughts  have  several  times  occurred  in  this 
region.  One  favorable  circumstance,  however, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  rain  falls  in 
the  early  summer,  when  the  crops  are  most  in 
need  of  it.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
northwest.  Barometric  conditions,  however,  are 
unstable,  and  the  State  is  subject  to  frequent 
tornadoes,  and  to  hail  and  thunder  storms  of 
great  severity.  In  summer  great  injury  to  crops 
is  sometimes  wrought  by  the  hot  winds  which 
sweep  across  the  fields,  scorching  everything  that 
has  life. 

With  proper  irrigation  of  the  western  lands 
there  is  very  little  soil  in  Kansas  unfit  for 
agriculture.  Glacial  drift  covers  considerable  por- 
tions with  a  rich  soil,  which,  however,  is  seldom 
more  than  two  feet  thick.  In  the  northeast 
are  extensive  deposits  of  loess,  in  some  places 
100  feet  thick,  and  thinning  gradually  westward. 
This  is  a  fine  bro«Ti  marl  mingled  with  clay,  and 
is  of  great  fertility.  The  rich  bottom-lands  of 
the  numerous  rivers  occupy  a  large  area,  and 
l>eyond  these  the  prairies  are  everywhere  covered 
with  a  layer  of  humus,  .sand  mixed  with  vegeta- 
ble mold,  from  two  to  three  and  in  some  places 
even  ten  feet  thick.  This  humus  is  extremely 
fertile,  especially  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State, 
where  it  is  rich  and  black,  gradually  becoming 
lighter  and  browner  toward  the  west. 

For  Flora  and  Fauna,  see  these  headings 
in  the  article  United  States. 

Geology  and  Mineral  Resources.  The  sur- 
face geology  of  Kansas  is  simple,  since  the 
strata  lie  undisturbed  and  nearly  horizontal. 
Hence  the  outcroppings  of  the  comparatively 
thin  strata  of  the  main  systems  form  broad  belts, 
over  100  miles  wide;  there  are,  roughly,  only 
three  of  these  belts,  which  cross  the  State 
from  north  to  south,  dividing  it  approximately 
into  three  equal  parts,  though  the  central  belt 
is  somewhat  narrower  than  the  other  two.  The 
eastern  belt,  consisting  of  the  Carboniferous  sys- 
tem, begins  in  the  extreme  east  with  narrow  out- 
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croppings  of  the  lower  cual  measures,  the  oldest 
strata  in  the  State,  but  cou-^iflLing  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  upper  coal  measures.  This  system 
is  composed  of  numerous  layers  of  sandistone, 
limestone,  shales,  clay,  slate,  etc.,  with  int«r- 
bedded  seams  of  coal.  To  the  west  of  the  coal 
measures  and  overlying  them  appears  a  narrow 
belt  of  Permian  sandstones,  limestones,  and  con- 
glomerates interlaid  with  red  and  green  clays. 
Then  follows  the  second  or  central  belt,  consist- 
ing in  the  northern  half  of  Cretaceous  rocks, 
largely  of  the  Dakota  and  Niobrara  groups,  and 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  Jura-Trias  system. 
Finally,  the  western  tliird  of  the  State  is  coverel 
by  the  Neocene  or  upper  Tertiary  system.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Jura-Trias  region  in  the 
south  central  part,  the  strata  are  fossiliferous 
and  have  yielded  many  interesting  fossils. 

Though  Kansas  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
State  and  de>oid  of  mountains,  yet  its  mineral 
deposits  are  of  great  value.  Deposits  of  bitu- 
minous coal  are  found  in  at  least  five  seams 
of  workable  thickness  in  the  eastern  portion,  and 
probably  underlie  more  than  half  of  the  State. 
The  natural  gas  which  occurs  in  the  southeastern 
part  is  utilized  largely  for  fuel  and  smelting 
purposes.  Lead  and  zinc  ores  occur  in  intimate 
association  in  the  limestone  of  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous in  the  southeast,  where  the  strata 
have  been  tilted.  The  ores  are  chiefly  galena 
and  blende.  In  the  Permian  and  partly  in  the 
uppermost  Carboniferous  strata  running  north 
and  south  through  the  centre  of  the  State  are 
extensive  deposits  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum.  The 
latter  cover  a  belt  many  miles  wide  and  are 
found  in  massive  beds  fifteen  feet  thick,  inter- 
laid with  shale  and  limestone.  Large  deposits 
of  chalk  appear  in  the  Niobrara  formation  of 
the  Cretaceous  series,  and  clay  is  found  in  almost 
inexhaustible  quantities  in  numerous  localities. 
Equally  inexhaustible  are  the  building-stones, 
which  are  among  the  most  important  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Kansas.  In  the  east  central 
region  are  wide  belts  of  limestpne  of  various 
shades  somewhat  loosely  textured  and  easily 
wrought,  while  excellent  sandstones  are  yielded 
by  the  Dakota  group  of  the  Cretaceous  formation 
and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Tertiary  series  in 
the  west. 

Mining.  The  mining  industry  of  Kansas  is 
centred  mainly  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
State.  For  many  years  lead  has  been  mined  at 
Galena.  In  I'JOO  the  output  of  the  Galena  field 
was  estimated  at  5059  tons,  a  smaller  amount 
than  that  of  former  years.  Zinc,  also  mined  in 
that  part  of  the  State,  is  largely  smelted;  much 
ore  coming  also  to  the  smelting-works  from  the 
Joplin  District  of  Missouri.  The  yield  of  zinc  in 
1900  amounted  to  57.276  short  tons.  Of  late 
years  the  most  valuable  mineral  produced  in  this 
section  of  the  State  has  been  coal.  Kansas 
ranks  third  among  the  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  the  annual  value  of  its  coal  output. 
With  the  exception  of  the  three  years  1893-95, 
the  vield  increased  steadily  from  55.000  tons  in 
1880'to  4,467,870  in  1900.  'Over  half  the  product 
is  obtained  in  Crawford  County,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  in  Cherokee  County.  In  a 
ntimber  of  counties  a  little  farther  west  and 
north,  especially  Allen  County,  natural  gas  is 
obtained,  the  output  having  fluctuated  in  value 
from  about  $200,000  to  over  $500,000,  the  latter 
value  being  attained  in  1889.    In  1900  the  value 
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was  estimated  at  $363,367.  Some  petroleum  is 
also  obtained  in  this  region.  Salt  is  mined  in 
the  central  i^ortion  of  the  State,  the  yield  in  1900 
being  ii,233,000  barrels,  and  giving  the  State  third 
rank.  Stone  quarried  in  1900,  principally  lime- 
stone, was  valued  at  $424,639.  The  production  of 
cement  and  gypsum  is  also  worthy  of  note. 

Agbicultube  and  Stock-Raising.  Kansas  is 
preeminently  an  agricultural  State.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  industry  is  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  and  is  attributable  to  the  lack  of 
rainfall.  Several  elaborate  irrigation  schemes — 
canals — have  been  tried  in  this  section;  but  they 
have  been  ill-conceived,  since  the  surface  supply 
of  water  and  the  flow  in  the  streams  are  erratic. 
The  results  therefore  have  been  generally  dis- 
appointing. A  greater  degree  of  success  seems 
to  be  promised  through  the  utilization  of  ground 
waters  by  the  use  of  windmills  and  the  building 
of  small  storage  reservoirs. 

In  the  middle  and  eastern  sections  the  rainfall 
is  sufficient,  and  almost  the  entire  area  is  includ- 
ed in  farms.  The  total  farm  land  in  the  State  is 
79.7  per  cent,  of  its  surface,  of  which  60.1  per 
cent,  is  improved  (1900).  The  greatest  absolute 
increase  of  farm  land  was  made  in  the  decade 
1870-80,  and  of  improved  land  in  the  following 
decade.  During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  average  size  of  farms  increased 
from  1.54.6  acres  to  240.7  acres.  The  most  promi- 
nent cause  of  this  increase  was  probably  the 
desertion  of  numerous  farms  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  groups  of  which  became  united  as 
single  holdings  in  the  hands  of  the  former  mort- 
gagees. From  1880  to  1900  there  was  a  very  re- 
markable increase  in  the  number  of  rented  farms, 
the  percentage  of  which  increased  from  16.3  per 
cent,  in  1880  to  35.2  per  cent,  in  1900,  the  tenants 
on  shares  being  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as 
the  cash  tenants. 

Kansas  has  risen  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
front  ranks  of  the  agricultural  States.  In  1900 
only  one  State — Iowa — had  a  larger  acreage  in 
crops.  In  the  census  decade  1880-90  the  acreage 
increased  83.1   per  cent.,  and  in  that  following 


corn  ( 34,383  acres ) ,  and  is  important  in  the  pro- 
duction of  castor-beans.  It  has  over  half  the 
total  acreage  of  Kafir  corn  grown  in  the  United 
States,  the  acreage  in  1900  being  154,706  acres. 
Kafir  corn  is  proving  a  veiy  valuable  crop,  since 
it  can  endure  a  much  greater  drouth  than  can 
Indian  corn.  Broom-corn  is  grown  most  exten- 
sively in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and 
castor-beans  are  raised  in  the  southwest  corner. 
The  following  table  includes  the  most  impor- 
tant farm  crops  in  acres,  according  to  the  cen- 
suses of  1890  and  1900: 


CHOP 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Flax 

Hay 

Potatoes, 


1900 


8,266.018 

7,314,765 

3,803,818 

1,582,635 

900,353 

1,463,526 

119,158 

7,201 

80,964 

199,146 

192,167 

114,069 

4,337,342 

3,723,452 

85,318 

112,734 

Stock-Raising.  The  raising  of  such  enormous 
crops  of  corn  and  other  stock  feed  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  large  stock-raising  in- 
dustry. In  general  the  greatest  development  was 
that  between  1880  and  1890,  although  the  follow- 
ing decade  witnessed  a  very  remarkable  gain  in 
the  number  of  neat  cattle  other  than  dairy  cows. 
The  value  of  this  variety  of  farm  stock  is  half 
that  of  all  domestic  animals.  Extensive  areas 
of  prairie  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
are  used  for  grazing.  The  decrease  in  the  number 
of  dairy  cows  shown  in  the  table  below  was  only 
apparent,  being  attributable  to  the  stricter  con- 
struction placed  upon  the  term  'dairy  cows'  in  the 
latter  years.  The  sum  of  $5,936,662  was  realized 
in  1900  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  and  prod- 
ucts of  equal  value  were  consumed  on  the  farms. 
There  was  an  actual  decline  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  century  in  the  number  both  of  sheep 
and  swine. 

The  following  comparative  table  includes  the 
most  important  varieties  of  farm  animals  re- 
turned by  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1900: 


Dairy 
cows 

Other  neat 
cattle 

Horses 

Mules  and 
asses 

Sheep 

Swine 

1900 

1890 

676,456 
741,786 

3,814,622 
2,446,247 

979,695 
930,305 

122,491 
95,937 

179,907 
401,192 

3,594,859 
4,022,933 

24.6  per  cent.  In  the  last  census  year  the  rank  in 
acreage  of  corn  was  third,  wheat  fourth,  and  hay 
third.  There  were  in  that  year  5.6  acres  of  corn 
to  each  inhabitant.  The  figures  given  in  the  table 
for  1900  are  not  representative  of  a  normal  year, 
since  the  late  spring  of  1899  resulted  in  less  land 
being  devoted  to  wheat  and  oats,  and  more  to 
barley  than  there  would  otherwise  have  been.  The 
increased  interest  in  wheat  cultivation  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  is  the  most  significant 
recent  development  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
State.  There  was  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the 
production  of  flax  and  a  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion of  rye  in  the  same  decade.  Potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  are  raised  in  large  quantities. 
The  State  also  raises  a  great  abundance  of 
orchard  fruits.  The  number  of  apple-trees  almost 
doubled  in  the  decade  1890-1900,  amounting  in 
the  latter  year  to  11,848.000,  or  60.6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  fruit-trees  in  the  State, 
being  exceeded  in  number  in  only  four  States. 
Kansas  ranks  second  in  the  production  of  broom- 


Manufactures.  Compared  with  agriculture, 
manufacturing  is  of  very  minor  importance.  In 
1900  only  35,200  people  were  engaged  in  the 
industries,  or  2.4  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
This  was  an  increase,  however,  in  the  number  of 
people  engaged  of  24.1  per  cent,  in  the  decade 
from  1890  to  1900.  The  total  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts, including  custom  work  and  repairing, 
amounted  in  1900  to  $172,129,000.  The  table 
appended  covers  the  seven  most  important  indus- 
tries for  the  years  1890-1900.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  industries  are  concerned  with  the  trans- 
formation of  the  raw  products  of  the  farm  into 
manufactured  products.  Slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing is  alone  nearly  twice  as  important  as  the 
other  six  industries  combined,  estimated  by  the 
value  of  the  products.  The  large  slaughtering 
interests  of  Kansas  City — the  second  largest  of 
any  city  in  the  world,  amounting  to  $73,205,000 
in  1900 — are  located  on  the  Kansas  side  of  the 
State  boundary  line,  and  are  therefore  accredited 
to  the  State.     Elsewhere  in  Kansas  this  industry 
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is  not  extensive.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
these  pro<luets  durin<;  the  decade  1890-1900  was 
73.2  per  cent.  The  utilization  of  the  waste  prod- 
ucts gives  rise  to  the  allied  industries  of  soap  and 
candle  manufacturing.  Flour  and  grist  mill- 
ing is  next  in  importance.  Despite  the  discrim- 
ination of  rates  in  favor  of  long  hauls,  and 
other  obstacles  which  hamper  its  development, 
it  is  acquiring  large  proportions.  In  1900  24 
per  cent,  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  State  was 
ground  by  the  State  mills.  The  production  of 
cheese,  butter,  and  condensed  milk  by  the  factory 
process  is  of  but  recent  origin  in  Kansas,  but  the 
increase  from  1890  to  1900  was  very  significant. 

The  importance  of  car  and  general  shop  con- 
struction and  repairs  is  also  due  to  the  State's 
large  agricultural  interests,  inasmuch  as  the 
extensive  railroad  mileage  and  facilities  are  re- 
quired to  handle  the  farm  products.  The  zinc- 
smelting  industry  has  been  almost  wholly  the 
development  of  the  last  decade.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  abundance  of  fuel — coal,  gas,  and  oil — 
obtained  in  the  same  localitv  as  the  zinc  ores. 


Island  and  Pacific;   the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas;  and  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 

Banking.  The  wave  of  speculation  which 
swept  over  the  West  from  1885  to  1891  greatly 
affected  the  banking  business  of  Kansas.  Heavy 
loans  on  overvalued  real  estate  figured  largely 
in  the  assets  of  the  State  banks,  unrestricted  in 
their  activity  by  any  control.  When  the  panic 
of  1893  came,  with  a  general  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages, dozens  of  banks  suspended.  From  447  in 
1892  the  number  of  State  and  private  banks  de- 
creased to  3&i  in  1898.  The  first  comprehensive 
banking  law  was  passed  in  1891,  and  the  office  of 
Bank  Commissioner  was  created.  Due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  this  official,  an  entirely  new  banking 
law  was  passed  in  1897^  which  is  in  force  now. 
This  law  contains  stringent  provisions  as  to 
the  investments,  overdrafts,  liability  of  share- 
holders and  directors,  and  cash  reserve.  Quar- 
terly reports  to  the  commissioners  are  required. 
The  amount  of  loans  to  one  firm  is  limited,  and 
additions  to  the  surplus  are  obligatory.  These 
stringent  regulations  have  put  the  State  banks 


COMPARATTVE    StrMMA.RT    OF   SeVEN    LEADING    INDUSTRIES 


IKDUSTRnSS 


Year 


Number  j  Value  <rf  prod- 

o£  estab-  j    Wage-earners,       ucts,  including 
lish-      I  average  number  custom  work  and 
ments  repairing 


Total  for  selected  industries  for  State . 


Increase,  1890  to  1900 

Per  cent  of  increase 

Per  cent,  of  total  of  all  industries  in  State. 

Slaughtering: 

Total 


1900 
1890 


Slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  wholes 

Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat-packing. 

Soap  and  rand  lew 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Cheese,  butter,  and  condensed  milk,  factory  product 


Cu8  and  general  sh<9>  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  rail- 
road companies 


Zinc,  smelting  and  refining 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 


1900 
1S90 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 


867 
575 


292 
50.8 
11.1 
12.9 

14 

18 

11 

15 

3 

3 

7 

9 

533 

.t48 

171 

101 

37 
28 
11 
4 
94 
69 


18.465 
11,612 


6.853 
59.0 
52.5 
41.1 

8.117 

5.018 

8.068 

5.008 

49 

10 

177 

39 

1,451 

1.623 

395 

271 

5.592 
2319 
1,487 
341 
1.246 
1.501 


SI  19.485,746 
70,65.1.921 


48.831.825 
69.1 
69.4 
64.1 

77.411.883 
44.696,077 
76,829,1.39 
44.592.671 

582,744 

103,406 
1.083.337 

253.219 

21.926.768 

17,420.475 

3,652.5.30 

919,787 

6.816.816 
3.644.038 
5,790.144 
963.500 
2,804.268 
2.756,825 


Tran'spobtatiox.  The  highly  favorable  situa- 
tion of  Kansas  with  reference  to  the  trans- 
continental traffic,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
number  of  the  most  important  lines  of  the  coun- 
try traverse  its  limits,  has  given  it  a  large  rail- 
road mileage,  being  exceeded  by  only  four  other 
States.  The  period  of  greatest  development  was 
from  1880  to  1890.  during  which  time  the  mileage 
increased  from  3400  to  8892  miles.  In  1900  the 
mileage  in  operation  was  reported  at  8714  miles. 
The  mileage  is  much  the  greater  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State,  where  there  are  a  number  of 
north  and  south  lines  as  well  as  east  and  west 
lines.  In  the  western  half  of  the  State  there  are 
no  trans-State  north  and  south  lines.  Formerly 
the  State  suffered  greatly  from  the  lack  of  rail- 
road connection  with  the  Gulf  ports,  but  this  has 
recently  been  supplied.  Among  the  important 
lines  are  the  Union  Pacific;  Missouri  Pacific; 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe;  Chicago,  Rock 


upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  they  share  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  equally  with  the  national 
banks.  The  number  of  private  banks  is  con- 
stantly declining,  the  reports  showing  162  in 
1892  and  41  in  1902.  Incorporation  of  savings 
banks  is  authorized  by  the  law,  but  very  few 
exist  in  the  State,  and  they  are  unimportant. 

The  condition  of  the  various  banks  in  1902  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Number  of  banks 

Capital 

Surplus 

Cash,  etc 

Deposits 

Loans. 


National 
banks 


State 
banks 


129  413 

|S.11«,0M  ,  SM35.000 

1.674.000  )  1.569.000 

4.196,000  I  2.8T5.000 

37.379.000  34.90S.000 

33.UO.000  38.218.000 


Private 
banks 


41 

$532,000 

133.000 

361.000 

3,391.000 

3.479.000 


GovEKXMENT.     The  Constitution  was  ratified 
by  the  people  in  October,   1859,  and  went  into 
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operation  in  January,  18Gi.  An  amendment  may 
be  proposed  in  either  House,  and  must  receive  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each, 
and  then  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  State 
and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting.  Not  more  than  three  propositions  to 
amend  can  be  submitted  at  the  same  election, 
and  they  must  be  voted  upon  separately.  If 
demanded  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected 
to  each  House,  the  question  of  calling  a  constitu- 
tional convention  must  be  voted  on  by  the  people 
at  the  next  general  election,  and  if  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors  voting,  the  Legislature 
shall  provide  for  the  convening  of  such  a  conven- 
tion. A  residence  of  six  months  in  the  State  and 
thirty  days  in  the  township  or  ward  is  required 
for  the  exercise  of  the  ballot.  Legislative. — The 
Constitution  places  a  maximum  limit  of  125  to 
the  number  of  Eepresentatives,  and  of  40  to  the 
number  of  Senators.  The  former  are  elected  for 
two  and  the  latter  for  four  years.  Each  county 
has  at  least  one  Representative.  Members  of  both 
Houses  receive  $3  per  day  of  actual  service  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  mileage  in  addi- 
tion; but  the  per  diem  receipts  cannot  exceed  $150 
for  a  regular  session,  or  $90  for  a  special  session. 
The  Governor's  veto  may  be  overcome  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  elected  to  each  House. 
A  bill  becomes  a  law  if  not  returned  within  three 
days.  The  Legislature  meets  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  January  of  odd  years.  The  House  im- 
peaches and  the  Senate  acts  as  the  court  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments.  Executive. — A  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Audi- 
tor, Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  are  elected  for 
terms  of  two  years.  The  Lieutenant-Governor, 
president  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  and  Speaker 
of  the  House,  are  in  line  of  succession  to  the  Gov- 
ernorship in  ease  of  vacancy.  The  Governor  may 
call  extraordinary  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
and  he  exercises  the  usual  pardoning  power. 
Judicial. — The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  seven 
elected  jvistices,  who  serve  for  terms  of  six  years 
and  are  privileged  to  sit  separately  in  two  divi- 
sions. A  district  judge  is  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years  in  each  of  five  judicial  districts,  and  a 
clerk  of  the  district  court  is  elected  for  two 
years  in  each  eovmty.  A  judge  of  probate  court 
is  elected  in  each  county  every  two  years.  Not 
less  than  two  justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  in 
each  township  for  terms  of  two  years.  The  capital 
of  the  State  is  Topeka.  Local  Government. — 
Counties  cannot  be  created  or  modified  so  as 
to  have  less  than  432  square  miles,  and  the 
county-seat  cannot  be  changed  Avithout  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  electors.  Such  county 
officers  as  the  Legislature  shall  provide  for 
hold  office  two  years,  except  the  county  commis- 
sioners, whose  term  of  office  is  three  years.  The 
township  officers,  except  justices  of  the  peace, 
hold  office  one  year.  Township  elections  are  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April.  Kansas  has  eight 
Representatives  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress. 
Finance.  From  1861  to  1871  a  large  public 
debt  was  created,  due  to  the  extraordinary  war 
expenses  and  also  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
taxes.  In  1865  the  debt  was  $517,000,  and  in 
1870,  $1,403,000.  In  the  latter  year  a  movement 
for  reduction  of  expenditures  and  increase  of 
taxation  began,  and  the  financial  condition  was 
improved.  Since  1880  the  policy  of  the  State  has 
been  to  purchase  its  bonds  for  the  various  per- 


manent funds  and  so  reduce  its  net  indebted- 
ness. In  1890  the  total  bonded  debt  was  $803,- 
000,  out  of  which  only  $256,000  was  held  by 
private  parties,  the  rest  being  represented  in  the 
various  State  funds.  In  1900  there  were  no  bonds 
held  against  the  State.  In  1873  for  the  first  time 
there  was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury.  Even  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  ( 1897- 
1900)  the  disbursements  often  overran  the  re- 
ceipts. The  budget  is  considerable  and  is  grow- 
ing. The  warrants  against  the  State  Treasury 
are  stamped  and  form  a  7  per  cent,  interest-bear- 
ing floating  debt,  but  due  to  the  good  credit  of 
the  State  circulate  at  par. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1901  the  debt  of 
the  State  was  $632,000,  all  of  which  was  held  by 
the  school  fund.  The  receipts  of  the  Treasury 
were  $3,693,945,  of  which  almost  50  per  cent, 
was  derived  from  a  general  property  tax,  5^4 
mills,  and  40  per  cent,  represented  the  income  of 
the  various  school  and  university  funds,  derived 
from  interest  on  bonds,  sale  and  rent  of  public 
lands,  etc.  The  disbursements  were  $3,627,000, 
of  which  50  per  cent,  was  for  general  purposes, 
and  50  per  cent,   for  school  purposes. 

Population.  The  population  by  decades  is  as 
follows:  1860,  107,206;  1870,  364,399;  1880, 
996,096;  1890,  1,427,096;  1900,  1,470,495.  In  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  the  State  fell  from 
19  to  22  in  rank.  The  gain  in  that  decade 
amounted  to  only  2  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
20.7  per  cent,  for  the  United  States.  The  State 
contributed  largely  to  the  settlement  of  the  ad- 
joining Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  also  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  this  is  not  a  little  respon- 
sible for  the  smallness  of  the  increase.  The 
largest  absolute  gain  was  made  in  the  decade 
1870-80.  In  1880-90  there  was  also  a  heavy  gain 
— the  result  of  the  enormous  'boom'  which  visited 
the  trans-Missouri  region  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
decade,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a 
great  influx  of  population  and  capital  for  invest- 
ment. Kansas  being  centrally  situated  and  one 
of  the  last  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  States  to  be 
settled,  the  population  is  more  representative  of 
every  part  of  the  country  than  of  most  of  the 
other  Western  States,  this  condition  being  espe- 
cially accentuated  in  the  early  period  of  settle- 
ment, owing  to  the  slavery  struggle — both  the 
North  and  the  South  having  attempted  to  secure 
control  of  the  field.  Kansas  contrasts  with  the 
other  Mississippi  Valley  States  farther  north  also 
in  the  smallness  of  the  foreign-born  population, 
which  amounted  inl900  to  only  126,685.  Owing  to 
its  aridity,  the  western  third  of  the  State  is  very 
sparsely  inhabited.  For  the  whole  of  the  State 
there  is  an  average  of  18  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  There  are  no  large  centres  of  population, 
and  the  percentage  of  urban  population  is  con- 
sequently small.  In  1900  the  25  places  which 
exceeded  4000  in  population  contained  19.2  of  the 
total  population.  However,  the  increase  made  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  century  was  wholly  urban. 
Cities. — The  following  was  the  population  of  the 
largest  cities  for  the  year  1900:  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  51,418;  Topeka,  33,608;  Wichita,  24,671; 
Leavenworth,  20,735;  Atchison,  15,722. 

Religion.  The  Methodists  are  the  largest  reli- 
gious body  in  the  State,  having  more  than  twice 
the  membership  of  any  other  Protestant  denom- 
ination. Among  the  large  number  of  other  sects 
represented,  the  most  important  are  the  Catho- 
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lies,  ]■  'I'resbyterian-,  Di-ei;  '  :i?t, 

Lutlui  _'regationali-t-.  aiul   ; 

OUAKiiAiiU^      A.M)      l*K.\Al.      iNsTlU   llU.N.S.       Thtf 

following  are  the  i.haiilable  and  jhiuiI  iu^tilu- 
tions  »ui)ported  by  the  State,  the  number  ol  in- 
niatts  ivv  each  as  returned  for  May,  1900,  being 
givtii  in  i)arenthesis:  Insane  Asylum,  Topeka 
(SJni;  insiine  A!>yluui.  Osiiwalomie  (1030); 
i:i,,  .1  \-v!uni,  Kansas  City,  Kau.  (83)  :  Imbecile 
iificld  (204)  ;  l)oaf  and  Dumb  School, 
•0)  ;  Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home,  Atchison 
(134);  S<.)klier>'  llnint'.  Leavenworth  (2740  in 
1901);  IViiitontiary.  Lansing  (983);  Industrial 
Keformatory,  liutcliinson  (220)  ;  Industrial 
School  (girls),  Beloit  (IIG);  Reform  School 
(boys).  Topeka  (180).  For  several  years  the 
parole  system  has  been  in  operation  at  the  State 
Industriiil  Reformatory.  The  Governor,  under 
the  e\eroi-e  of  his  pardoning  power,  has  applied 
the  parole  system  to  the  State  penitentiary,  al- 
though there  has  been  no  law  explicitly  authoriz- 
ing it.  There  are  14  private  institutions  in  the 
State  engaged  wholly  or  partly  in  charitable 
work,  receiving  aid  in  the  way  of  appropriations. 
In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1900-01  the  Legislature 
made  an  appropriation  of  $700  to  each  of  them. 
.Some  of  these  institutions  receive  and  care  for 
indigent  persons  without  charge.  Others  make  a 
charge  for  all  who  enter. 

Edicatiux.  In  UKK)  the  illiterate  population 
10  years  of  age  and  over  amounted  to  only  2.3 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  there  being  but  two 
States  which  had  a  better  record.  This  re- 
sult was  attained  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  State's  compulsory  attendance  law  has  been 
a  dead  letter.  Since  the  population  is  largely 
rural,  Kansas  has  had  to  contend  with  the  prob- 
lem of  rural  education  in  an  exaggerated  form. 
The  low  value  of  the  taxable  property  in  many 
of  the  school  districts  often  results  in  a  short 
school  term  of  only  three  or  four  montlis.  and  not 
infrequently  in  inefficient  teachers.  Unusual  in- 
terest, however,  is  manifested  in  education,,  and 
the  poorest  districts  are  likely  to  levy  the  heaviest 
school  rates.  In  1900  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  was  508,854,  and  the  school  en- 
rollment for  the  same  year  was  389,582  and  the 
average  attendance  2G1.7S3. 

In  1900  there  were  118  city  high  schools  with 
courses  ciiiii.Irt.  .no ugh  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
State  University,  and  a  number  of  others  with 
courses  which  fell  a  little  short  of  this  require- 
ment. In  that  year  there  were  3765  male  and 
774S  female  teachers.  The  average  monthly  sal- 
ary received  by  the  male  t«achers  was  S42.04.  and 
by  the  female  teachers  $35.20.  A  marked  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  of  teachers  in  general 
is  now  in  progress.  There  is  a  State  normal 
school  at  Emporia,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
private  normal  schools  whose  graduates  are  en- 
titled to  a  three-year  State  certificate  upon  pass- 
ing an  examination  in  the  professional  courses. 
Graduates  of  the  normal  courses  of  certain  State 
collegiate  institutions  receive  a  three-year  i^tate 
certificate  without  examination.  Graduates  of 
the  following  approved  institutions  who  have 
completed  the  required  work  in  pedagogy-  for  the 
teacher's  diploma  at  the  State  L'niversity  are 
entitled  to  a  State  certificate,  which  leads  to  a 
life  certificate:  Eairmount  College.  Wichita: 
Macpherson  rollece.  Macpherson :  T?aker  l'niver- 
sity. Baldwin:  Ottawa  University.  Ottawa; 
Friends'  University,  Wichita;    Bethany  College, 


l.ind>!)or;.';  Soutiiwest  Kansas  College,  Winfield; 
Salni.i  \\i-K\an  Lniversity,  Salina;  College  of 
Juiipoiia.  Kinporia;  Lan-  -ity,  l>'eomptun. 

The  Univtisity  of  Kan^.-  -the  State  Uni- 

versity— IS  located  at  Lawrence.  Another  im- 
portant ami  successful  institution  is  the  well- 
known  State  .Agricultural  Coll^^e  at  Manhattan. 
The  young  farmer  student  is  here  taught  to  be- 
come familiar  with  all  the  practical  problems  of 
farming,  and  scientific  exjierimeuts  and  investi- 
gations are  continuously  carried  on  with  the  idea 
of  improving  all  kinds  of  agricultural  and  stock- 
laising  metho«ls.  There  are  besides  the  above  a 
number  of  other  institutions  which  assume  the 
name  of  college  or  university.  The  inspection  of 
the  higher  institutions  of  the  State  by  the  State 
board  and  the  granting  of  certificate  privileges 
to  those  approved  have  resulted  in  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  equipment  and  a  raising  of  the  stan- 
dard of  those  institutions. 

In  1900  the  total  amount  received  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  Kansas  was  $5,277,702,  of 
which  $3,897,873  was  received  from  district 
taxes  through  the  county  treasurer,  and  $421,- 
133  was  received  from  State  and  county  school 
funds.  The  total  amount  paid  out  during  the 
year  was  $4,622,363,  $3,173,062  being  paid  for 
teachers'  wages  and  supervision. 

History.  Among  the  Indian  tribes  who  lived 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  Kansas  were 
the  Sha«-nees,  the  Osages,  the  Omahas,  and,  of 
later  arrivals,  the  Kickapoos  and  the  Illinois. 
In  1.541  a  small  force  of  Spaniards  and  Indiana 
imder  Coronado  traversed  the  region  from  south- 
west to  northeast;  but  no  results  followed  this 
expedition.  The  country  remained  unexplored 
till  1719,  when  it  was  visited  by  Frenchmen  from 
Louisiana.  In  1803  the  greater  portion  of  what 
is  now  Kansas  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
L'nited  States  as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase; the  southwestern  section  of  the  State 
was  ceded  by  Texas  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
1850.  The  region  was  explored  bv  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1804,  Lieutenant  Pike  in  "1806-07,  and 
Lieutenant  Long  in  1819.  Fort  Leavenworth  was 
erected  in  1827.  and  four  years  later  the  Baptists 
founded  a  mission  to  the  Shawnees  near  the 
Missouri  River.  Emigrant  trains  on  the  way 
to  California  crossed  the  region  as  early  as  1844; 
and  the  army  of  General  Kearney,  intended  for 
the  invasion  of  Mexico,  set  out  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth in  1846.  In  1854  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  700.  The  region  formed  a  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Missouri  till  1821.  remaining  im- 
organized  from  that  year  till  1854.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  organize  the  Territories  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebra.ska  (see  Kansas-Nebraska  Bili.), 
the  supporters  of  slavery  incorporated  in  the 
act  of  organization  a  declaration  repealing  the 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820.  and  leaving  the 
question  of  slavery  to  be  decided  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Territory  in  framing  their  Constitu- 
tion. The  act.  passed  in  May.  1854.  thus  removed 
the  barrier  to  the  extension  of  slavery  which 
had  been  created  by  Congress  thirty-four  years 
previously,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  which,  dur- 
ing all  that  period,  both  the  northern  and  south- 
em  portions  of  the  Union  had  held  themselves 
to  be  'forever*  bound.  The  plea  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  justify  this  act  was  that  the  com- 
promise of  1850.  which  had  been  adopted  by 
(oneress  as  a  final  settlement  of  all  the  diflFer- 
ences    respecting    slavery    which    then    existed. 
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operated   as   a  virtual   repeal   of   the   Missouri 
restriction. 

Before  the  bill  had  passed  through  Congress, 
imnugrants  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and 
from  the  Northern  States  entered  Kansas,  and 
the  struggle  for  its  possession  began.  On  June 
10th  a  pro-slavery  meeting  declared  slavery  ex- 
istent in  the  Territory.  In  September  immi- 
grants from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  founded 
Leavenworlh  and  Atchison,  while  colonists  from 
New  England  sent  out  by  the  Massachusetts 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  settled  before  the  end  of 
that  year  at  Lawrence,  Topeka,  Osawatomie, 
and  other  towns.  On  October  7th,  A.  H.  Reeder, 
appointed  Federal  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
arrived  in  Kansas.  In  the  same  month  a  force 
of  Missourians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  drive  the  anti-slavery  men  from  Lawrence. 
On  November  29,  18.54,  at  an  election  held  for 
the  choice  of  a  Territorial  delegate  to  Congress, 
armed  bodies  of  men  from  Missouri  took  posses- 
sion of  the  polls  and  cast  1700  votes  out  of  a 
total  of  2843.  On  March  30,  1855,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  elect  a  Territorial  Legislature,  and 
again  the  Missourians  appeared  in  large  numbers 
and  elected  pro-slavery  delegates  from  every 
district.  The  number  of  pro-slavery  votes  was 
5427  out  of  a  total  of  6218,  though  it  was  well 
known  that  the  number  of  legal  voters  in  the 
Territory  was  less  than  3000.  Governor  Reeder 
set  aside  the  returns  from  six  of  the  districts 
and  ordered  new  elections,  which  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  free  State  delegates.  The  first  Terri- 
torial Legislature  assembled  at  Pawnee,  July  2, 
1855.  The  Pro-Slavery  Party  had  a  majority  in 
this  body,  and  expelled  the  members  who  had 
been  chosen  at  the  second  election  ordered  by 
the  Governor.  The  statutes  of  Missouri  were 
adopted  in  the  main.  Acts  were  passed  making 
it  a  capital  offense  to  assist  slaves  in  escaping 
either  to  or  from  the  Territory,  and  felony  to 
circulate  anti-slavery  publications,  or  to  deny 
the  right  to  hold  slaves;  also  requiring  all  voters 
to  swear  to  support  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  In 
July,  Governor  Reeder  broke  off  all  relations 
with  the  legislature,  and  became  an  active  par- 
tisan of  the  Free  State  Party.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, on  July  31st,  by  Wilson  Shannon,  who 
in  turn  gave  way  to  John  W.  Geary  in  Septem- 
ber, 1856.  The  Free  State  men,  meanwhile,  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  Terri- 
torial Government,  initiated  a  movement  for 
establishing  a  State  Government  without  an 
enabling  act  on  the  part  of  Congress.  A  con- 
vention of  Free  State  men  met  at  Topeka,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1855,  and  adopted  a  State  Constitution 
prohibiting  slavery  after  July  4,  1857,  but  exclud- 
ing negroes  from  the  State.  An  election  was  held 
December  15tli,  and  the  Constitution  was  ac- 
cepted. Tlie  Pro-Slavery  Party,  however,  ab- 
stained from  participation.  An  election  for  State 
officers  and  a  Legislature  under  this  Constitution 
was  held  January  15,  1856,  and  Charles  S. 
Robinson  was  chosen  Governor.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  Free  State  Party  to  avoid  armed 
hostilities  with  the  pro-slavery  Government  of 
the  Territory,  so  as  not  to  come  into  conflict 
with  the  United  States  authorities.  The  attempt, 
hoAvever,  of  the  Territorial  sheriff  to  seize  a 
prisoner  at  Lawrence  resulted  in  his  being  shot. 
The  leaders  of  the  Free  State  men  were  thereupon 
indicted  for  treason,  and  imprisoned,  and  on  May 
21st  a  mob  of  pro-slavery  men  sacked  the  town 


of  Lawrence.  The  massacre  of  five  men  on 
Pottawotomie  Creek  by  John  Brown  and  his  sons, 
on  May  23,  1850,  marked  the  beginning  of  civil 
war,  which  continued  through  the  month  of  June 
till  the  United  States  troops  suppressed  the 
combatants.  On'  July  4,  1856,  the  Free  State 
Legislature  met  at  Topeka,  but  was  dispersed 
by  the  Federal  forces.  A  second  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature  to  convene  at  Topeka, 
January  6,  1857,  led  to  the  arrest  of  its  members. 
Governor  Robert  J.  Walker,  who  had  replaced 
Governor  Geary  in  March,  1857,  succeeded  in 
making  terms  with  the  Free  State  men,  who 
abandoned  the  Topeka  Constitution  and  agreed 
to  take  part  in  the  election  for  a  Territorial 
Legislature  in  October,  1857.  The  Free  State 
Party  triumphed  at  the  polls;  but  the  Pro- 
Slavery  Party  had  in  the  meanwhile  summoned 
a  convention  which,  on  November  7,  1857,  adopted 
the  Lecompton  Constitution  (q.v. ),  guaranteeing 
the  possession  of  all  slave  property  already  in 
Kansas,  and  submitted  to  the  electors  (Decem- 
ber 21st)  that  clause  only  which  legalized 
slavery  for  all  times.  The  provision  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Pro- Slavery  Party,  the  Free  State 
men  declining  to  vote;  but  when  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  as  a  whole  was  submitted  to  the 
people,  January  4,  J  858,  it  was  decisively  re- 
jected and  defeated  indirectly,  for  the  second 
time,  on  August  2d,  at  an  election  ordered  by 
Congress  on  the  so-called  English  Bill,  a  com- 
promise measure.  Immigration  from  the  North, 
in  the  meanwhile,  had  made  the  Free  State  men 
overwhelmingly  preponderant.  In  the  same  elec- 
tion in  which  the  Lecompton  Constitution  was 
rejected  for  the  first  time,  they  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  Territorial  Government.  On  July 
5,  1859,  a  constitutional  convention  met  at 
Wyandotte,  and  adopted  a  constitution  prohibit- 
ing slavery  (July  27th).  This  was  ratified  Oc- 
tober 4th  by  a  vote  of  10,421  to  5530.  On  No- 
vember 8th,  delegates  to  Congress  and  members 
of  the  Territorial  Legislature  were  chosen,  and 
on  January  29,  1861,  Kansas  was  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

In  the  Civil  War  Kansas  sent  into  the  field  a 
larger  numter  of  soldiers,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  than  any  other  State.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  State  lay  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  Confederates  from  Missouri.  On  August  23, 
1863,  Quantrell's  guerrillas  -raided  the  town  of 
Lawrence  and  killed  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  cessation  of  war  was  followed 
immediately  by  a  great  influx  of  immigrants, 
who  swept  steadily  AvestAvard,  unchecked  by  the 
repeated  assaults  of  the  hostile  Indian  tribes. 
Railway  development  began  in  1868,  and  by  1872 
there  were  more  than  2000  miles  of  railway 
track  in  operation.  The  settlers  coveted  the 
broad  tracts  of  land  included  Avithin  the  Indian 
reservations,  and  the  process  of  extinguishing 
Indian  titles  was  actively  prosecuted.  BetAA'een 
1878  and  1880  Avidespread  excitement  and  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  negroes  of  the  South  led 
to  the  migration  of  40,000  of  their  number  to 
Kansas.  Prohibition  became  an  important  ques- 
tion in  politics  after  1880;  the  moA'ement  en- 
countered great  opposition  in  the  beginning,  but 
by  1890  the  principle  AA'as  well  established  in  the 
State,  though  in  the  large  cities  the  anti-liquor 
laAvs  were  not  zealouslv  enforced.  Tlie  influence 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  (o.v.)  after  1888 
brought  the  State  into  conflict  Avith  the  railway 
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rorapanios,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  anti-trust 
laws  in  1889  and  1897. 

In  politics,  Kansas  belongs  to  the  Republicans, 
who  have  failed  to  carry  ii  in  three  elections 
only  since  the  Civil  War:  in  1882,  when  the 
Deniotral.s  elected  their  candidate  for  Governor  on 
an  anti-prohibition  platform,  and  in  1892  and 
189f>,  wlien  the  People's  Party  and  Democrats, 
in  fusion,  elected  their  State  and  National 
tickets.  In  the  winter  of  1893  the  Republicans 
and  the  Populists  were  so  evenly  matched  in  tho 
matter  of  State  Representatives  that  each  party 
proceeded  to  organize  an  independent  Legislature, 
The  dispute  was  determined  by  the  intervention 
of  the  militia  and  the  courts.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  Governors  of  Kansas  and  the  parties 
to  which  they  belonged: 

TRRRITORIAI. 

Andrew  H.  Reeder 1854-55 

Wilson  Shannon 1855-.56 

John  W.  Geary 1850-57 

H(>U>rt  J.  Walker 1857-58 

James  W.  Denver 1858 

Samuel  Medary 1858-60 

Frederick  P.  Stanton 1860-61 

STATE 

Charles  Robinson Republican 1861-63 

ThomasCarney    "  1863-65 

Samuel  J.  Crawford "  1865-69 

James  M.  Harvey "  1869-73 

Thomas  A.  Osbom "  1873-77 

George  T.Anthony "  1877-79 

John  P.  St.  John "  1879-83 

Georpe  W.  Glick Democrat 1 883-85 

John  \.  Martin Republican 1885-89 

Lyman  U.  Humphrey. .  .  "  1889-93 

Lorenzo  D.  Leweling  .  .  .Populist-Democrat '..1893-9.5 

Edmund  N.Morrill Republican 1895-97 

John  W.  r.eedv Populist-Democrat 1897-99 

William  E.  Stanley Republican 1891-1903 

W.J.Bailey "  1903— 

BiBLiOGRApny.  Hutchinson,  Resources  and 
Development  of  Kansas  (Topeka,  1871)  ;  Kansas 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Kansas:  A  Brief  Account 
of  Its  Geographical  Position,  Dimeyisions,  Topofj- 
raphy  (Topeka,  1885)  ;  Hodder,  The  Government 
of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Kansas  (Philadel- 
phia, 1895)  ;  Haworth,  Annual  Bulletin  on  tho 
Mineral  Resources  of  Kansas  (Lawrence,  1897- 
1900)  ;  Go.ss,  History  of  the  Birds  of  Kansas 
(Topeka,  1891)  ;  Robinson,  Kansas:  Its  Interior 
and  Exterior  Life  ( 10th  ed.,  Lawrence,  Kan., 
1899).  In  addition  to  the  general  works  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  slavery  question  from 
1850  to  1860,  consult:  Hale,  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka (Boston,  1854)  ;  Brewerton,  The  War  in 
Kansas  (New  York,  1856)  ;  Gibson,  Geary  and 
Kansas  (Philadelphia, 1857)  ;  Robinson,  Kansas 
(Boston,  1857)  ;  Holloway,  History  of  Kansas 
(Lafayette,  Ind.,  1868)  ;  Wilder,  Annals  of  Kan- 
sas (Topeka,  1875)  ;  Tuttle,  A  Centennial  History 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  (Lawrence,  Kan.,  1876)  ; 
Andreas,  History  of  Kansas  (Chicago,  1883)  ; 
Thaj'er,  A  History  of  the  Kansas  Crusade  (New 
Yoric,  1889)  ;  Kansas  Historical  Society  Trans- 
actions (Topeka,  1890  et  seq.)  ;  Robinson,  The 
Kansas  Conflict  (New  York,  1892)  ;  Ewing,  The 
Struggle  for  Freedom  in  Kansas  (New  York, 
1894). 

KANSAS,  L^NiTER.siTY  OF.  A  coeducational 
Stat*  institution  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  established 
by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1864,  and  opened  in 
1866.  During  tho  first  few  years  of  its  existence 
its  work  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  a  prepar- 
atory department,  the  first  college  cla.ss  graduat- 
ing in  1873.  The  university  comprises  a  graduate 
school;  schools  of  arts,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy. 


engineering,  and  line  arts;  and  the  University 
Geological  Survey,  It  confers  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  arts,  science,  law,  medicine,  music,  and 
painting;  the  master's  degree  in  arts  and  science; 
the  doctor's  degree  in  philosophy;  and  the  degree 
of  civil  and  electrical  engineer.  Students  are 
admitted  without  examination  on  certificates  of 
work  done  in  accredited  preparatory  schools,  and 
much  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  selection  of 
courses.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Kansas, 
but  a  small  fee  is  required  from  students  from 
other  States,  In  1902  the  student  enrollment 
was  1233,  including  69  in  the  graduate  depart- 
ment and  619  in  the  school  of  arts.  The  number 
of  instructors  and  lecturers  was  81.  The  library 
contained  37,764  volumes.  The  university  com- 
prised .50  acres,  with  11  college  buildings,  seven 
of  which  were  erected  by  the  State  and  four 
by  private  gift.  The  buildings  are  valued  at 
$550,000,  and  the  natural  history  collection  at 
$200,000.  The  endowment  was  $145,000,  the  in- 
come $195,000,  and  the  total  university  property 
was  valued  at  $1,000,000.  The  government  of  the 
university  is  vested  in  a  board  of  seven  regents, 
six  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  The  seventh  memlier  is  the 
chancellor  of  the  university,  who  is  elected  by  the 
remaining  members  of  the  board. 

KANSAS  CITY.  The  largest  and  most  im- 
portant city  of  Kansas,  and  the  county-seat  of 
Wyandotte  County,  on  Isoth  sides  of  the  Kansas 
River,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Mis.souri ;  op- 
posite and  adjoining  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Map: 
Kansas,  H  2).  It  is  usually  called  Kan.sas  City, 
Kansas.  It  is  an  important  railroad  centre, 
a  number  of  great  trunk  lines  entering  the  city. 
Among  them  are  the  Missouri  Pacific;  the  Union 
Pacific ;  the  Atchi-son,  Topeka  and  Santa  FO ;  the 
Mexico  and  Orient;  and  the  Chicago,  Rockland 
and  Pacific.  The  city  covers  an  area  of  ten 
and  a  half  square  miles,  and  is  built 
partlj'  on  bluffs  and  partly  on  the  river  bottoms. 
Several  bridges  across  the  Kansas  River  unite 
the  east  and  west  sections  of  the  city,  which  is 
closely  connected  al.^o  with  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
by  elevated,  electric,  and  cable  roads.  Of  a 
total  street  mileage  of  160  miles,  more  than 
25  per  cent,  is  paved,  principally  with  brick  and 
asphalt.  There  are  over  fourteen  acres  of  public 
parks.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  of  Kan.sas  City  Univer- 
sity (Methodist  Protestant),  opened  in  1891. 
The  high  school  is  one  of  the  larpest  and  be.st 
equipped  in  the  State;  and  a  fine  library  building 
which  will  cost  $75,000,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie, is  in  course  of  construction  (1903).  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  is  noted  for  its  important  live-stock, 
slaughtering,  and  meat-packing  interests,  in  all 
of  which  it  is  allied  with  the  adjacent  city — the 
stock  yard'*  and  packing-house  plants  on  both 
sides  of  tlif  Kan.sas-Missouri  boundary  forming 
the  sffond  largest  live-stock  centre  in  the 
United  States.  (See  Kansas  City,  Missottri.) 
It  is  also  an  important  grain  and  flour  market. 
There  are  several  large  grain-elevators  and  flour- 
mills,  railroad  car  and  machine  shops,  and  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  soap  and  candles,  foun- 
dry and  machine-shop  products,  boxes,  barrels, 
cooperage  products,  etc.  The  manufacturinfr  in- 
terests represent  a  production  valued  at  about 
$85,000,000,  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
industry,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000.  alone 
having  an  output  equal  to  $75,000,000.     Kansas 
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City  spends  annually,  in  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, about  $515,000,  the  principal  items  of  ex- 
penditure being:  $145,000  for  schools,  $125,000 
for  interest  on  debt,  $40,000  for  the  police 
department,  $35,000  for  the  fire  department, 
$32,000  for  municipal  lighting,  $30,000  for  the 
health  department,  and  $25,000  for  streets, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  known  also  as  Wyandotte, 
was  chartered  in  1886,  when  the  former  munici- 
palities Armourdale,  Kansas  City,  Wyandotte, 
and  Armstrong  were  consolidated  under  the  pres- 
ent name.  Its  subsequent  growth  has  been  rapid. 
Population,  in  1890,  38,316;  in  1900,  51,413, 
including  6400  persons  of  foreign  birth  and  6500 
of  negro  descent. 

KANSAS  CITY.  The  second  city  of  Mis- 
souri, and  an  important  railroad  and  commercial 
centre,  in  Jackson  County,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Kansas  and  Missouri  rivers;  on  the  Kansas- 
Missouri  boundary  line,  adjoining  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  and  235  miles  west  by  north  of  Saint 
Louis  (Map:  Missouri,  B  2).  Many  of  the  most 
prominent  railroads  of  the  countrj^  pass  through 
or  have  a  terminus  in  the  city,  among  them  the 
Chicago  and  Alton;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe;  the  Burlington  Route;  the  Chicago 
Great  Western ;  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul; 
the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf;  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas ;  the  Missouri  Pacific ; 
the  Union  Pacific;  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott 
and  Memphis;  and  the  Wabash.  To  facilitate 
this  exceptionally  large  railroad  transit,  three 
great  bridges  have  been  constructed  across  the 
Missouri  Eiver,  and  a  terminal  circular  railway, 
30  miles  in  length,  furnishes  intercommunica- 
tion among  the  several  roads.  Most  of  the 
roads,  however,  use  in  common  a  large  union 
depot.  Adequate  local  and  suburban  transit 
is  afforded  by  168  miles  of  street  railways, 
including  46  miles  outside  the  city  limits,  and 
the  general  transportation  facilities  are  aug- 
mented by  river  steamboat  lines. 

Kansas  City,  occupying  a  site  originally  very 
uneven,  is  built  partly  on  low  ground  and  partly 
on  high  bluffs.  Its  streets  are  broad.  Out  of 
a  total  street  mileage  of  440  miles,  there  are 
167  miles  paved,  chiefly  with  asphalt,  brick,  and 
macadam.  Fine  residences  are  numerous  on 
both  the  hill  and  level  sections.  Among  the 
notable  public  or  business  structures  are  the 
United  States  custom  house,  public  librarj'  build- 
ing, which  contains  80,000  volumes,  the  art 
gallery  and  museum,  the  City  Hall,  Court  House, 
Board  of  Trade  building,  Kansas  City  Club, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  and  the  offices  of  the  New 
York  Life  and  the  New  England  Life  Insurance 
Companies.  The  charitable  and  educational  in- 
stitutions comprise  the  Kansas  City  School  of 
LaAV,  University  Medical  College,  Scarritt  Train- 
ing School,  and  Scarritt,  All  Saints,  and  Saint 
Joseph's  hospitals.  There  are  several  beautiful 
parks ;  among  them,  Fairmont,  Troost,  and  Wash- 
ington parks.  Holmes  Square,  and  Scarritt  Point. 
Including  1354  acres  oUtside  of  the  city,  there 
are  in  all  1941  acres  of  public  parks. 

Kansas  City  is  highly  important  as  a  commer- 
cial centre.  As  the  distributing  point  for  a  vast 
agricultural  region  to  the'  west  and  so\ith  it 
controls  large  wholesale  interests,  its  jobbing 
trade  in  farming  implements  ranking  among  the 
most  extensive  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
grain,    live-stock,    and    meat-packing    business. 


Kansas  City  is  closely  allied  with  Kansas  City, 
Kan.  (q.v.),  the  two  municipalities  formincj 
practically  one  industrial  and  commercial  com- 
munity. There  are  27  elevators,  having  an  aggre- 
gate storage  capacity  of  about  6,200,000  bushels, 
and  a  handling  capacity  of  1,425,000  bushels. 
In  1901  the  receipts  of  grain  amounted  to  46,- 
769,000  bushels.  The  Kansas  City  stock  yards 
for  the  same  period  handled  about  125,000  cars 
of  live  stock  (valued  at  over  $130,000,000),  in- 
cluding 2,000,000  head  of  cattle  and  3,700,000 
hogs,  besides  large  numbers  of  sheep,  calves, 
horses,  and  mules.  According  to  the  census  of 
1900,  a  total  of  $26,437,000  was  invested  in  the 
various  manufacturing  industries,  which  had  a 
production  valued  at  $36,527,000,  the  milling 
industry  being  first  in  importance.  The  mills  in 
1901  had  a  total  output  of  nearly  1,825,000  bar- 
rels of  flour  (1,430,000  barrels),  oatmeal,  and 
cornmeal.  There  are  also  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  con- 
fectionery, clothing,  malt  liquors,  etc. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
biennially;  a  bicameral  coimcil;  and  administra- 
tive departments  as  follows:  Board  of  park 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Mayor;  board 
of  public  works,  and  chief  and  assistant  chiefs 
of  the  fire  department,  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  council ;  board  of 
police  commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Mayor, 
fx-oflicio,  and  two  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State ;  and  a  school  board,  chosen 
by  popular  election.  The  city  spends  annually 
in  maintenance  and  operation  over  $1,900,000, 
the  main  items  of  expenditure  being  about 
$500,000  for  schools,  $225,000  each  for  the  fire 
and  police  departments,  $160,000  for  the  water- 
works, $85,000  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling, 
and  $75,000  for  street  lighting.  The  municipality 
owTis  the  water-works.  They  were  built  at  a 
cost  exceeding  $4,000,000,  and  were  acquired  by 
the  city  in  1895,  the  system  now  having  201  miles 
of  mains. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  at  Kansas  City 
was  made  in  1821  by  a  small  company  of  French 
fur  traders,  headed  by  Francois  Chomteau.  In 
1838  a  town  was  laid  cut,  and  in  1853  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  city.  It  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  first  railroad  across  the  plains,  and 
received  its  first  commercial  impetus  in  1865, 
when  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  reached  it. 
After  this  date  its  growth  av«s  exceedingly  rapid. 
Population,  in  1860,  4418;  in  1870,  32.260;  in 
1880,  55,785;  in  1890,  132,716;  in  1900,  163,752, 
including  18,400  persons  of  foreign  birth  and 
17,600  of  negro  descent.  Consult  Case,  History 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri  (Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
1888). 

KANSAS  INDIANS.     See  Sioux  or  Dako- 

TAS. 

KANSAS-NEBRASKA  BILL.  In  American 
history,  a  bill  passed  in  1854  by  the  United 
States  Congress  for  the  organization  of  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Upon  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  in  1821,  the 
vast  region  lying  between  that  State  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  was  left  unorganized.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  introduced  a  bill  for  this  purpose  in 
the  House  in  December,  1844,  and  bills  in  the 
Senate  in  March,  1848,  and  December,  1848,  but 
no  action  was  taken  by  either  House.  Finally, 
in  February,  1853,  a  bill  for  the  organization  of 
the   'Territory   of  Nebraska'  passed  the  House, 
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but  was  not  actoU  u}K>n  by  the  Senate.  On  Jan- 
uary 4,  1854,  Douglas,  cbairuian  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Territories,  reported  from  that 
committee  a  new  bill,  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
planatory report.  The  bill  contained  the  provi- 
!iii>ii>  usually  embodied  in  bills  for  Territorial 
or«;aiiiziition,  and  in  addition  prescribed  that  the 
Territory  or  any  portion  thereof,  when  admitted 
as  a  State  or  States,  "shall  be  received  into  the 
Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  Constitu- 
tion may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion." The  report,  however,  went  further  and 
maintained  that  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850  had  established  principles  which  should 
govern  all  future  legislation  on  similar  subjects, 
and  in  particular  had  established  the  principle 
that  "all  questions  pertaining  to  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  and  the  new  States  to  be  formed 
therefrom,  are  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
people  residing  therein,  by  their  appropriate 
representatives,  to  be  chosen  by  them  for  that 
purpose."  This,  the  so-called  principle  of  'popu- 
lar sovereignty,'  would,  if  strictly  applied,  ob- 
,viously  have  nullified  the  essential  part  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  (q.v.).  which  di- 
rectly prohibited  slavery  north  of  the  latitude 
of  36°  30'.  On  January  23d  Douglas  introduced 
a  new  bill,  embodying  an  amendment  which  had 
been  proposed  by  Senator  Dixon  of  Kentucky  on 
the  16th.  This  new  bill  provided  that  the  Terri- 
tory- was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  to  be  called 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  stated  specifically 
that  the  slavery  restriction  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, '*being  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  non-intenention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in 
the  States  and  Territories,  as  recognized  by  the 
legislation  of  1850.  commonly  called  the  compro- 
mise measures,  is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and 
void,  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or 
State,  nor  to  ejiclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave 
the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way.  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  The  bill  occasioned  a  prolonged 
and  acrimonious  debate,  centring  upon  the  abro- 
gation of  the  slaverj'  restriction  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  but  finally  passed  the  Senate  on 
ilareh  4th  by  a  vote  of  37  to  14,  despite  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  such  men  as  Sumner, 
Chase.  Everett,  Wade.  Bell,  and  Seward.  After  a 
long  debate  the  bill,  slightly  amended,  passed  the 
House,  on  May  8th,  by  a  vote  of  113  to  100.  The 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  amendments  on  May 
26th,  and  the  bill  became  a  law,  by  President 
Pierce's  signature,  on  May  30th.  The  combined 
Territories,  thus  organized,  comprised  a  region 
which  now  constitutes  Kansas.  Nebraska.  Mon- 
tana. North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
and  part  of  Colorado — a  total  area  of  nearly 
500.000  square  miles. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  is  chiefly  significant 
in  American  history  from  its  having  caused  a  re- 
newal of  the  contest  between  the  North  and  the 
South  over  the  slavery  question,  which  had  been 
regarded  as  settled,  for  many  years  at  least,  by 
the  compromise  measures  of  1820  and  1850.  It 
stirred  the  passions  of  the  people  of  both  sections, 
gave  rise  to  bitter  and  protracted  controversies 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  doubtless  con- 
siderably hastened  a  resort  to  arms.  The  his- 
torian Rhodes  has  given  the  following  estimate  of 
the  results  of  the  passage  of  the  bill:  "It  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  the  scope  and  consequences 


of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  it  was  the  most 
momentous  measure  that  passed  Congress  from 
tlie  day  that  the  Senators  and  Representativeii 
first  met  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  Whig  Party;  it  caused 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  Party^  on  the 
principle  of  no  extension  of  slavery;  it  roused 
Lincoln  and  gave  a  bent  to  his  great  political 
ambition.  It  made  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  a 
dead  letter  at  the  North;  it  caused  the  Germans 
to  become  Republicans;  it  lost  the  Democrats 
their  hold  on  New  England;  it  made  the  North- 
west Republican;  it  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Democratic  Party."  Consult:  Rhodes,  History  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850 
(New  York,  1893—)  ;  Von  Hoist,  Cotistitutional 
and  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  voL  iv. 
(last  ed.,  Chicago,  1899)  ;  and  Burgess,  The  Mid- 
dle Period  1817-1858  (New  York,  1897),  in  the 
''American  History  Series."  The  text  of  the  bill 
may  be  foimd  in  the  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  x. 

KANSAS  BIVER.  A  river  of  Kansas, 
formed  near  Junction  City  by  the  junction  of  the 
Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  rivers  (Map:  Kan- 
sas, F  2).  It  flows  east  250  miles  and  enters  the 
Missouri  River  at  Kansas  City.  The  Little  Blue 
River  enters  it  from  the  north.  Topeka,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State,  is  situated  on  its  banks. 

KANSAS  STATE  AGBICXTLTURAL  COL- 
liEGE.  A  coeducational  institution  of  learning 
established  in  1863  at  Manhattan,  Kan.,  by  the 
endowment  of  Bluemont  College,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  State.  The  college  owns  323  acres 
of  land,  valued  at  $39,700.  and  leases  221  acres 
in  addition,  the  greater  part  of  these  grounds 
being  used  for  experimental  work.  The  courses 
embrace  English,  general  and  domestic  science, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  and 
agriculture,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science,  a  preparatory  department,  a  musical 
department,  and  apprentice  courses,  designed  for 
those  who  wish  to  learn  a  trade.  No  classical 
course  is  given.  The  faculty  publishes  a  week- 
ly, the  Industrialist,  devoted  to  college  interests. 
In  1902  the  instructors  and  assistants  numbered 
59,  and  the  attendance  was  1396,  including  298 
preparatory  students.  The  endowment  was 
$491,181,  the  income  S80.270.  the  value  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  $340,000,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  college  property  $552,165.  The 
library  contained  24,525  volumes. 

KAN-STJ,  kan'soo'.  The  most  westerly  of  the 
northern  tier  of  Chinese  provinces.  It  lies  west 
of  Shen-si  (q.v.),  of  which  it  originally  formed 
a  part,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  terri- 
tory Ordos  ifongols.  and  the  desert  of  Gobi,  on 
the  south  by  Sze-?huen.  and  on  the  southwest  by 
Koko-nor  (Map:  China,  B  5).  From  the  time 
of  K'ien-lung  (1757)  until  the  Mohammedan 
Rebellion  of  1865,  its  jurisdiction  extended  west- 
ward as  far  as  Hi,  and  included  the  T'ien-shan 
Pe-lu.  a  distance  of  about  2200  miles  from  Lan- 
chow-fu.  the  capital  of  the  province.  Since  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  all  this  Central  Asian 
territory  has  been  formed  into  a  new  dominion 
known  as  Sin-kiantf  or  the  'New  Frontier.'  and 
this  new  province  forms  the  western  boundary 
of  Kan-su.  Its  area  is  estimated  to  be  125.400 
square  miles,  and  its  population  about  10.000.0(X). 

It  is  in  the  main  mountainous,  but  a  few 
fertile  valleys  are  found  where  good  crops  are 
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raised.  From  Lan-chow-fu  westward  level 
ground  begins,  and  the  narrow  belt  which  forma 
the  departments  of  Kan-chow-fu  and  Su-ehow-fu 
is  very  fertile  and  produces  much  grain.  In  the 
18  miles  from  Su-chow  to  the  fortified  gate 
of  the  Great  Wall,  called  Kia-yii  Kwan  (ten 
miles  beyond  which  the  wall  comes  to  an  end), 
agriculture  becomes  less  general.  Tobacco  is 
the  finest  product  of  the  province,  which,  how- 
ever, is  rich  in  minerals,  and  rivals  Shan-si  in 
both  the  richness  and  the  extent  of  its  coal-fields. 
It  takes  from  the  eastern  provinces  cotton  and 
wheat,  and  sends  back  tobacco  (its  own  product), 
medicines,  furs,  skins,  wool,  felt,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  mules,  mostly  the  product  of  Koko-nor  and 
the  Mongol  territory.  The  name  is  made  up  of 
the  first  syllables  of  the  names  Kan-chow  and 
Su-chow,  already  mentioned.  With  Shen-si  it 
forms  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Bhen-Kan,  the 
Governor-General  residing  in  Lan-chow-fu,  the 
capital. 

KANT,  kant,  Immanuel  (1724-1804).  One 
of  the  greatest  and  most  infiuential  German  meta- 
physicians. He  was  the  son  of  a  saddler,  of 
Scotch  descent,  and  was  born  at  Konigsberg, 
April  22,  1724.  He  studied  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  theology,  and  other  subjects, 
at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  and, 
after  spending  nine  years  as  a  private  tutor  in 
several  families,  took  his  degree  at  Konigsberg 
in  1755,  and  began  to  deliver  lectures  as  privat- 
docent,  on  logic,  metaphysics,  physics,  politics,  and 
mathematics;  later  he  added  courses  on  physi- 
cal geography,  anthropology,  natural  theology, 
and  pedagogy,  and  one  year  he  lectured  on  miner- 
alogy. In  1762  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  poetry 
at  Konigsberg,  but,  though  in  some  need  of  the 
salary,  he  wisely  declined  because  he  was  not 
fitted  for  the  place.  The  next  year  he  obtained  a 
position  of  assistant  librarian  on  a  salary  of  62 
thalers;  and,  though  he  had  now  become  well 
known  and  greatly  esteemed  for  his  scholarship, 
he  did  not  obtain  a  professorship  until  1770, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  logic  and 
metaphysics,  as  an  inducement  to  keep  him  in 
Konigsberg,  now  that  he  had  received  calls  to 
Erlangen  and  Jena.  In  1778  he  had  a  call  to 
Halle,  which  he  declined,  to  remain  at  Konigsberg 
till  his  death,  February  12,  1804.  Kant's  private 
life  was  uneventful.  He  was  a  bachelor  and  never 
traveled.  He  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  vera- 
city and  honor,  austere  in  his  principles  of  moral- 
ity, though  kindly  and  courteous  in  manner,  a 
bold  and  fearless  advocate  of  political  liberty, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  human  progress.  He  sym- 
pathized with  the  American  Colonies  in  their 
struggle  against  England,  and  with  the  French 
people  in  their  revolt  against  monarchical  abuses. 
As  a  lecturer  he  was  popular.  Herder  says  that 
his  lectures  were  characterized  by  deep  thought, 
wit,  and  humor.  They  were  said  to  have  been 
much  more  dogmatic  in  tone  than  his  writings, 
and  to  have  had  moral  and  religious  edification 
in  mind  as  well  as  the  imparting  of  information. 

In  philosophy  he  developed  slowly.  His  views 
did  not  seem  to  take  anything  like  final  form  till 
he  wrote  his  greatest  work,  Kritik  der  reirten  Ver- 
nunft,  which  was  first  published  in  1781.  By  this 
time  he  had  eflTected  in  philosophy  what  he  called 
a  Copernican  revolution.  "Our  suggestion,"  he 
writes,  "is  similar  to  that  of  Copernicus  in  astron- 
omy, who,  finding  it  impossible  to  explain  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  supposi- 


tion that  they  turned  round  the  spectator,  tried 
whether  he  miglit  not  succeed  better  by  supposing 
the  spectator  to  revolve  and  the  stars  to  remain 
at  rest.  Let  us  make  a  similar  experiment  in 
metaphysics  with  perception.  If  it  were  really 
necessarj'  for  our  perception  to  conform  to  the 
nature  of  objects,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
know  anything  of  it  a  priori;  but  if  the  sensible 
object  must  conform  to  the  constitution  of  our 
faculty  of  perception,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  Perception,  however,  can  become  knowl- 
edge only  if  it  is  related  in  some  way  to  the  object 
which  it  determines.  Now  here  again  I  may  sup- 
pose, either  that  the  conceptions  through  which  I 
effect  that  determination  conform  to  objects,  or 
that  objects,  in  other  words  the  experience  in 
which  alone  objects  are  known,  conform  to  con- 
ceptions. In  the  former  case  I  fall  into  the  same 
perplexity  as  before,  and  fail  to  explain  how  such 
conceptions  can  be  known  a  priori.  In  the  latter 
case  the  outlook  is  more  hopeful.  For  experience 
is  itself  a  mode  of  knowledge  which  implies  in- 
telligence, and  intelligence  has  a  rule  of  its 
own,  which  must  be  an  a  priori  condition  of  all 
knowledge  of  objects  presented  to  it.  To  this 
rule,  as  expressed  in  a  priori  conceptions,  all 
objects  of  experience  must  necessarily  conform, 
and  with  it  tliey  must  agree."  (Preface,  tr.  by 
Watson.)  This  passage  shows  that  Kant  started 
with  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  priori  syn- 
thetic knowledge,  i.e.  as  he  defined  it,  knowledge 
of  universal  and  necessary  truths.  ( See  Analytic 
Judgment,  and  A  Priori.)  His  mathematical 
training  had  taught  him  to  regard  the  truths  of 
mathematics  as  universal  and  necessary;  while 
Hume  had  convinced  him  that  any  merely  dog- 
matic assumption  of  universality  and  necessity 
was  unwarranted.  His  problem  now  was  how  to 
escape  dogmatism  and  yet  justify  the  making  of 
universal  synthetic  propositions,  such  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four.  This  problem  he  solved 
to  his  satisfaction  by  making  the  world  of  experi- 
ence in  part  a  product  of  the  intelligence  that 
passes  judgments.  Space  and  time  are  'forms  of 
perception,'  that  is,  the  frameworks  within  one 
of  which,  at  least,  objects  must  be  arranged  before 
they  can  be  perceived.  They  are  'conditions  of 
the  possibility  of  phenomena.'  This  they  could 
not  be  unless  they  were  imposed  upon  phenomena 
by  the  percipient  agent.  But  not  only  must 
objects  be  perceived,  in  order  to  be  known ;  they 
must  be  conceived  also.  This  act  of  conception  is 
warranted  only  if  objects,  before  being  presented 
in  experience,  are  worked  into  order  by  the  same 
intelligence  that  in  judgment  unconditionally 
predicates  this  order  of  them.  The  forms  of  per- 
ception are  space  and  time ;  the  order  produced 
by  intellectual  spontaneity  is  constituted  by  four 
great  principles  of  synthesis — quantity,  quality, 
relation,  and  modality — and  each  of  these  appears 
in  threefold  form.  Hence  we  have  twelve  'cate- 
gories' or  'pure  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing,' viz.:  (1)  Unity,  (2)  plurality,  and  (3)  to- 
tal itj';  (4)  reality,  (5)  negation,  and  (6)  limita- 
tion; (7)  inherence  and  subsistence;  (8)  causality 
and  dependence;  and  (9)  community,  (10)  possi- 
bility and  impossibility,  (11)  existence  and  non- 
existence, and  (12)  necessity  and  contingency. 
These  categories  are  discovered  by  examination 
of  the  'functions  of  unity  in  judgment,'  i.e.  by 
examination  of  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
mind,  in  judging,  predicates  unity  or  order  of  the 
world  of  experience.     Now  the  fundamental  con- 
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tention  of  Kant  is  tliat  these  categories  must  be 
principles  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
world  of  experience  if  they  are  to  be  legitimately 
employed  in  the  cognition  of  that  world.  This  is 
the  idealistic  element  in  his  system;  the  world 
we  know  is,  in  its  form,  a  {)erceptual  and  intel- 
lectual creation,  the  work  of  the  mind.  He  calls 
this  idealism  transcendental,  i.e.  it  relates  only 
to  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge; 
it  is  not  transcendent,  i.e.  it  does  not  relate  to 
any  e.xistences  lying  behind  experience,  and  there- 
fore beyond  the  reach  of  knowledge.  And  yet, 
though  the  system  is  transcendental  idealism,  it 
is  an  empirical  realism,  i.e.  it  maintains  that 
the  real  world  of  experience  is  a  world  really  con- 
stituted in  accordance  with  principles  which 
science  discovers.  Thus,  time  is  empirically  real 
because  the  world  we  knoic  is  really  a  time-world. 
But  along  with  this  empirical  realism  and  tran- 
scendental idealism  there  goes  hand  in  hand  an 
agnosticism  which  denies  the  possibility  of  know- 
ing anything  whatever  of  another  world  of  being 
— the  world  of  things-in-themselves.  These  things- 
in-themselves  aflFect  our  sensibility  and  thus  give 
rise  to  sensations,  which  fall  into  the  forms  of 
perception  and  are  organized  by  the  categories 
into  the  world  of  experience.  But  what  these 
things-in-themselves  are  we  can  never  know.  If 
reason  attempts  to  make  any  assertion  with 
regard  to  them,  it  falls  into  hopeless  inconsisten- 
cies and  inextricable  confusions,  paralogisms,  and 
antinomies.  And  yet  reason  is  ever  striving  to  go 
beyond  experience.  The  world  of  experience  is 
never  complete ;  it  is  a  progressus  and  a  regres>sus 
ad  infinitum.  But  reason  craves  completeness. 
It  has  ideas  which  find  no  embodiment  in  experi- 
ence, because  "they  demand  a  certain  complete- 
ness which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  possible 
empirical  knowledge."  But  neither  may  these 
ideas  be  thought  to  find  embodiment  in  things-in- 
themselves,  for  in  this  case  judgment  would  tran- 
scend its  proper  experiential  limits.  They  are  not 
empirically  or  transcendentally  real;  but  neither 
are  they  transcenden tally  ideal,  for  they  are  not 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge.  Thus 
excluded  from  all  these  classes,  Kant  finds  a  func- 
tion for  them  as  regulative  principles  for  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding  in  its  search  for 
knowledge,  telling  us  not  to  be  satisfied  in  our 
attempts  to  reduce  experience  to  order  unless  we 
should  complete  the  systematization.  But  com- 
plete it  we  never  can.  The  ideas  are  warnings 
"not  to  regard  any  single  determination  relating 
to  the  existence  of  things  as  ultimate."  But  we 
may  not  substantiate  the  ideas  by  claiming  that 
the  completeness  unattainable  in  experience  is 
actual  beyond  experience.  This  would  be  tran- 
scendental subreption ;  and  though  natural  and 
impossible  to  avoid,  it  may  be  understood  to  be 
fallacious  when  it  is  seen  that  thus  a  regulative 
principle  is  changed  into  a  constitutive  principle. 
There  are  three  such  ideas — that  of  'the  absolute 
or  unconditioned  unity  of  the  thinking  subject,' 
that  of  'the  absolute  unity  of  the  series  of  condi- 
tions of  phenomena,'  and  that  of  'the  absolute 
unity  of  the  condition  of  all  objects  of  thought 
whatever.'  These  ideas,  when  substantiated  and 
individualized,  become  the  transcendental  ideal, 
i.e.  'the  idea  of  a  totality  of  reality  {omnitudo 
realitatis) ,'  an  'ens  realissimum,'  'ens  origina- 
rium'  'ens  summum,'  'ens  enfium.'  all  of  which 
nre  epithets  given  by  scholastic  theology  to  God. 
"By    such    a    use    of    the    transcendental    idea. 


however,  theology  oversteps  limits  set  to  it  by 
its  very  nature."  All  traditional  proofs  for  the 
being  of  God,  which  Kant  reduces  to  three — 
the  ontological,  the  cosmological  ajid  the  physico- 
theological  proofs  (see  God) — he  criticises  as  fal- 
lacious: "The  Supreme  Being  is  for  purely  specu- 
lative reason  a  mere  ideal,  but  still  a  perfectly 
faultless  ideal,  which  completes  and  crowns  the 
whole  of  human  knowledge.  And  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  there  is  a  moral  theology,  which  is 
able  to  supply  what  is  deficient  in  speculative 
theology,  we  should  then  find  that  transcendental 
theology  is  no  longer  problematic,  but  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  determination  of  the  conception 
of  a  Supreme  Being"  (Watson's  trans.).  In  his 
ethical  works,  Kant  does  finally  arrive  at  such  a 
moral  theology  as  the  final  postulate  of  mo- 
ral'ty. 

His  ethics  is  frequently  called  rigoristic,  i.e. 
it  refuses  to  recognize  the  moral  value  of  natural 
inclinations.  Nothing  is  good  but  the  good  will, 
and  the  good  will  is  the  will  to  do  an  act  because 
it  is  in  accordance  with  duty.  "Duty  is  the  obliga- 
tion to  act  from  reverence  for  law."  The  law  is 
that  "I  must  act  in  such  a  way  that  I  can  at  the 
same  time  will  that  my  maxim  should  become  a 
universal  law."  TTie  obligation  to  obey  this  law 
is  unconditional.  The  moral  imperative  is  cate- 
gorical. There  are  no  ifs  and  buts  in  the  case. 
It  does  not  even  depend  upon  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  human  nature.  It  is  a  necessary  law 
for  all  rational. beings,  and  as  such  a  priori.  "Its 
foundation  is  this,  that  rational  nature  exists  as 
an  end  in  itself."  Man  thus  imposes  upon  him- 
self the  universal  system  of  laws  to  which  he  is 
subject  and  "he  is  only  under  obligation  to  act  in 
conformity  with  his  own  will."  This  constitutes 
the  autonomy  of  the  will.  But  this  autonomy  is 
not  correctly  conceived  unless  correlated  with  the 
conception  of  a  'kingdom  of  ends,'  i.e.  'the  sys- 
tematic combination  of  difTerent  rational  beings 
through  the  medium  of  common  laws.'  The  au- 
tonomy of  any  will  is  thus  not  capricious,  but 
rational;  its  rationality  consists  in  its  ordered 
and  systematic  connection  with  other  autonomous 
wills.  "Morality,  then,  consists  in  the  relation  of 
all  action  to  the  system  of  laws  which  alone 
makes  possible  a  kingdom  of  ends."  This  whole 
conception  of  the  categorical  imperative  is  pos- 
sible, says  Kant,  only  if  man's  will  is  not  a  mere 
phenomenon  conditioned  by  causal  laws.  Free- 
dom is  thus  a  postulate  of  the  moral  order.  We 
do  not  know  ourselves  to  be  free;  for  knowledge 
is  possible  only  within  the  limit  of  experience. 
But  we  must  think  ourselves  as  free.  "In  think- 
ing itself  into  the  intelligible  world,  prac- 
tical reason  does  not  transcend  its  proper 
limits,  as  it  would  do  if  it  tried  to  know 
itself  directly  by  means  of  perception.  In  so 
thinking  itself,  reason  merely  conceives  of 
itself  negatively  as  not  belonging  to  the  world  of 
sense."  "There  is  but  a  single  point  in  which  it 
is  positive,  namely,  in  the  thought  that  freedom, 
though  it  is  a  negative  determination,  is  yet 
bound  up  with  a  positive  faculty,  and,  indeed, 
with  a  causality  of  reason  which  is  called  will." 

This  free  causality  of  the  will  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, for  "we  can  explain  nothing  but  that 
which  we  can  reduce  to  laws,  the  object  of  which 
can  be  presented  in  a  possible  experience."  "While, 
therefore,  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  practical  unconditioned  necessity  of  the  moral 
imperative,    it  is   also   true   that   we   can   com- 
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prehend  its  incomprehensibility;  and  this  is  all 
that  can  fairly  be  demanded  of  a  philosophy 
which  seeks  to  reach  the  principles  which  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  human  reason."  But  virtue  or 
action  in  accordance  with  duty,  though  the  su- 
preme, is  "not  the  whole  or  complete  good  which 
finite,  rational  beings  desire  to  obtain.  The  com- 
plete good  includes  happiness."  This  involves  "the 
union  of  virtue  and  happiness  in  the  same  person." 
But  "the  connection  of  virtue  and  happiness  in  a 
system  of  nature,  which  is  merely  an  object  of  the 
senses,  cannot  be  other  than  contingent,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  established  in  the  way  re- 
quired in  tlie  conception  of  the  highest  good." 
Such  a  union  is  possible  only  if  there  is  "perfect 
harmony  of  the  disposition  with  the  moral  law," 
but  of  this  harmony  "no  rational  being  existing  in 
the  world  of  sense  is  capable  at  any  moment  of 
his  life."  Yet  "such  a  harmony  must  be  possible, 
for  it  is  implied  in  the  command  to  promote  that 
object;"  hence  we  must  assume  "an  infinite  prog- 
ress toward  perfect  harmony  with  the  moral  law," 
and  this  involves  immortality  as  a  postulate  of 
morality.  But  "the  moral  law  leads  us  to  postu- 
late not  only  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the 
existence  of  God,"  for  there  must  be  a  cause  "able 
to  connect  happiness  and  morality  in  exact  har- 
mony with  each  other,"  and  God  is  the  only  con- 
ceivable cause  of  this  kind.  Thus  the  postulates 
of  morality  are  God,  freedom,  and  immortality. 
All  this  reasoning  involves  the  assumption  of  two 
separate  worlds — the  world  of  sense,  of  phenom- 
ena, and  the  world  of  intelligible  but  unknow- 
able realities.  But  Kant  was  not  content  to  rest 
in  this  absolute  separation.  He  tries  to  bring 
these  two  worlds  together.  The  beauty  and  the 
seeming  purposiveness  of  nature  make  it  probable 
that  mechanism,  the  principle  of  the  world  of 
experience  as  governed  by  the  conception  of 
cause,  and  teleology,  the  principle  of  tlie  world  of 
intelligible  realities  as  a  kingdom  of  ends,  are 
not  incompatible.  They  may  be  united  in  a 
single  principle,  which,  however,  because  of  the 
limitations  of  our  reason,  we  cannot  formulate. 

It  now  remains  to  say  something  of  Kant's 
place  in  the  development  of  science.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Kant's  lectures  were  not  con- 
fined to  philosophy.  Indeed,  his  services  in  the 
theory  of  science  were  probably  as  great  as  in 
the  realm  of  philosophy.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  Kant's  anticipation  of  Laplace  (q.v. )  in 
the  view  that  the  solar  system  has  developed  from 
a  primitive  gaseous  material  with  rotatory  mo- 
tion. Kant  went  further  and  suggested  that  the 
fixed  stars  might  be  systems,  like  the  solar  sys- 
tem, which  have  arisen  in  the  same  way.  This 
theory  was  worked  out  in  the  Allgemeine  Natur- 
geschichte  und  Theorie  des  Himmels  (1755), 
forty-four  years  before  the  appearance  of  the 
MScanique  celeste  (1799-1825). 

Jn  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  by  name 
above,  Kant  wrote  numerous  books  and  essays, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: De  Mundi  Sensibilis  atque  TntelUgihilis 
Forma  et  Principiis  (1770);  Prolegomena  zu 
einer  jeden  Icunftigen  Metaphysik,  die  als  Wissen- 
schaft  vnrd  auftreten  hdnnen  (1783)  ;  Grundle- 
gung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten  (1785)  ;  Meta^ 
physische  Aufangsgriinde  der  Naturioissenschaft 
(1786)  ;  Kritik  der  practischen  Vernunft  (1788)  ; 
Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft  (1790)  (these  last  two 
works,  together  with  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Ver- 
nunft, contain  the  gist  of  Kant's  whole  philos- 


ophy) ;  Die  Religion  innerhalb  der  Orenzen  der 
blossen  Vernunft  (1793)  ;  Metaphysik  der  bitten 
(1797).  In  addition  there  are  works  on  physical 
geography,  neural  pathology,  aesthetics,  ethnog- 
raphy, anthropology,  history,  criticism,  meteorol- 
ogy, politics,  logic,  and  pedagogy.  His  complete 
works  were  edited  by  Rosenkranz  and  Schubert 
(1838-42);  by  Hortenstein  (1867-69);  and  by 
Kirchmann.  Among  English  translations  of 
Kant's  works  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  trans,  by  JMeiklejohn 
(London,  1854),  and  by  Max  Muller  (2d  ed.,  ib., 
1896)  ;  Prolegomena,  tr.  by  Mahaffy  and  Bernard 
(ib.,  1889)  ;  Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical  Foun- 
dations of  Natural  Science,  trans,  by  Bax  (ib., 
1883)  ;  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  and  Other 
Works  on  the  Theory  of  Ethics,  trans,  by  Abbott 
(ib.,  1898)  ;  Critique  of  Judgment,  trans,  by  Ber- 
nard (ib.,  1892)  ;  Philosophy  of  Laws,  trans,  by 
Hastie  (Edinburgh,  1887)  ;  Principles  of  Politics, 
trans,  by  Hastie  (ib.,  1891)  ;  Cosmogony,  trans, 
by  Hastie  (ib.,  1900).  A  brief  English  version  of 
Kant's  philosophy  is  given  in  The  Philosophy  of 
Kant  as  Contained  in  Extracts  from  His  Otvn 
Writings,  selected  and  trans,  by  Watson  (New 
York,  1894).  Consult  also:  Mahaffy,  Kant's 
Critical  Philosophy  for  English  Readers  (London, 
1872-74)  ;  Watson,  Kant  and  His  English  Critics 
(Glasgow,  1881);  Stirling,  Text-Book  to  Kant 
(Edinburgh,  1881);  Morris,  Kant's  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  (Chicago,  1882)  ;  Caird,  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant  (New  York,  1859)  ;  Paulsen, 
Immanuel  Kant,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Lehre 
(Stuttgart,  1898;  Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  1902)  ; 
Vaihinger,  Commentar  zur  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft,  of  which  two  volumes  have  appeared 
(Leipzig,  1881-92).  A  bibliography,  even  very 
inadequate,  of  only  the  important  works  on  Kant 
would  take  us  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work. 
Consult  Adickes,  "Bibliography  of  Writings  by 
Kant  and  on  Kant  which  Have  Appeared  in  Ger- 
many Up  to  the  End  of  1887,"  in  Philosophical 
Review  (Boston,   1892  et  seq.). 

KANTEMIR,  kiln'tye-mer'.  A  noble  family 
of  Moldavia,  three  of  whose  members  attained 
the  dignity  of  Prince  of  that  country.  The  most 
celebrated  was  Demetrius  Kantemir  (1673- 
1723),  who  became  Prince  in  1710.  He  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the  Turkish 
supremacy.  Peter's  unfortunate  campaign  be- 
yond the  Pruth  (1711)  compelled  Demetrius 
to  flee  to  Russia,  where  he  was  treated  with  the 
most  distinguished  honors,  and  played  a  part 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  capital.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Saint  Petersburg 
Academy  and  the  author  of  several  works  on 
Moldavian  and  Turkish  history,  among  which 
are;  Descriptio  Moldavice,  Cronica-Romano-Mol- 
do-Vlahilor,  and  Historia  de  Ortu  at  Defect ione 
Imperii  Turcici.  His  son  was  the  well-known 
Russian  satirist  Antiokh  Kantemir    (q.v.). 

KANTEMIR,  Antiokh  Dmttriyevich  (1709- 
44).  A  Russian  satirical  poet  and  diplomatist. 
He  was  born  at  Constantinople,  brought  up  in 
Russia,  and  at  an  early  age  became  an  officer  of 
the  Preobrazhenski  Regiment,  owing  to  the  spe- 
cial interest  Peter  the  Great  took  in  him.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  was  sent  as  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  and  in  1738  to  France.  A  man 
of  considerable  erudition  and  wide  culture,  he 
was  a  great  favorite  at  his  diplomatic  posts. 
An  ardent  lover  of  the  classics,  he  made  numeroua 
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translations  from  Uoruoe,  Juvenal,  Anacreon, 
and  utliers,  and  hinist>lf  wrote  satires,  in  which, 
like  Horace,  he  lashes  the  vices  and  shortcom- 
ings of  contemporary'  society,  but  never  in- 
dividuals. His  best-known  satire,  To  My  Intel- 
Uct,  derides  the  stupidity  of  striving  after  the 
superficial  gloss  of  external  civilization.  With 
him  begins  the  pseudo-classical  period  of  Russian 
literature,  and  his  labors  in  the  way  of  versifica- 
tion have  an  historical  value,  as  his  verses, 
though  a  great  improvement  on  their  predeces- 
fcors,  still  keep  the  syllabic  metre,  utterly  foreign 
to  the  spirit  of  Russian,  which  knows  no  long  and 
short  vowels,  but  stress-accent  only.  His  works 
were  published  in  1743  (German  translation  by 
Spilcker,  Berlin,  1752).  The  best  edition  is  that 
by  Yefremoff  (Saint  Petersburg,  1867),  with  an 
introduction  by  Stoyunin. 

KANTJRIS,  ki-noCrez.  Sudanese  Negroes 
dominant  in  Bomu  and  Kanem,  Chad  Basin  re- 
gion, Central  Africa.  They  are  slightly  mixed 
witli  Uamites  of  the  desert,  and  have  negroid  fea- 
tures, while  their  speech  is  modified  by  Tibbu. 
There  are  three  and  a  half  millions  of  them, 
divided  into  many  tribes.  All  these  are  Moham- 
medanized.  They  are  described  a.s  melancholy, 
dejected,  and  brutal.  With  their  broad  faces, 
wide  nostrils,  and  large  bones,  the  Kanuris  make 
a  far  less  agreeable  impression  than  the  Hausas, 
especially  as  the  WMiien  are  among  the  ugliest  in 
all  Xegroland.    See  Sudan,  paragraph  Ethnology. 

KAOLIN,  ka'6-lltt  (from  Chinese  Kaoling, 
high  ridge,  the  name  of  a  hill  in  China,  where  the 
clay  is  found).  A  variety  of  clay,  formed  as  a 
residual  product  of  the  decomposition  of  feld- 
spar. By  weathering  the  more  soluble  compo- 
nents of  feldspar,  which  is  an  abundant  constitu- 
ent of  granite  and  other  rocks,  are  leached  out, 
leaving  a  compound  of  silica  and  alumina,  or 
kaolin,  mixed  with  other  insoluble  materials. 
Kaolin  is  a  soft,  friable  clay,  burning  to  a  pure 
white  color,  and  is  suited  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  pottery  such  as  white  earthenware  and  porce- 
lain. It  occurs  in  residual  deposits,  from  which 
it  is  usually  extracted  by  simple  methods  of 
open  cutting.  The  crude  clay  is  prepared  for 
the  market  by  freeing  it  of  quartz  and  other 
impurities  in  settling-tanks.  An  analysis  of 
washed  kaolin  from  Xorth  Carolina  shows  the 
following  eoniDosition  in  per  cent.:  SiO*.  45.70; 
AlA.  40.61;  Fe.O,,  1.39;  CaO,  0.45;  MgO,  0.09; 
Xa,0.  K-0,  2.82;  H,0,  8.98;  moisture,  0.35.  In 
the  L'nited  States  kaolin  is  mined  in  many  of  the 
eastern  States,  including  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Xorth  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  The  most  productive  deposits  are  those 
of  Cornwall.  England.  In  1901  the  domestic  out- 
put of  kaolin  was  97,253  short  tons,  valued  at 
$584,523.  ITie  total  imports  in  the  same  year 
were  117.756  tons,  valued  at  $663,379,  mostly 
from  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Kaolin  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  paper-making,  and  for  fill- 
ing the  pores  of  cloth. 

KAPELLMEISTEB,  ka-pel'mis-ter  (Ger., 
chapel-master) .  The  director  of  music  and  choir- 
trainer  in  a  royal  or  ducal  palace.  The  position 
was  regarded  as  one  of  much  honor  and  of  con- 
siderable importance.  To-day  the  name  kapell- 
meister is  used  only  a-  -yuonymous  with  con- 
ductor  (q.v.). 

KAPHiA,  ka'p^la.  An  ancient  Hindu  phi- 
losopher renowned  in  Sanskrit  literature  as  the 


founder  of  the  Sankhya  .system  of  rationalistic 
philosophy.  According  to  Buddhistic  legends  he 
must  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Buddha,  or 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
D.c.  His  name  is  closely  a.ssociated  with  Kapila- 
vastu,  in  Northeastern  India,  where  Buddha  was 
born.  There  seems  to  be  no  just  reason  for  doubt- 
ing tlie  reality  of  Kapila's  existence,  aa  haa  been 
done  by  some,  even  tltough  the  so-called  Sdmkhya- 
sutras  be  considered  to  be  of  much  later  origin 
than  his  time.  His  teaching  laid  stress  on  the 
distinction  between  the  realm  of  spirit  and  of 
matter.  For  Kapila  as  a  historic  personage,  con- 
sult: Garbe,  H&mkhya  und  Yoga  (Strassburg, 
1896)  ;  and  the  edition  of  Sutras  ascribed  to 
Kapila,  together  with  the  commentary  by  Garbe, 
Sdmkhya^pravacana  hhasya  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1895).    See  SXxKHTA  PuiLOSOPHY. 

KAPNIST,  kap'nist,  Vasiui  Yakovlevitch 
(1756-1823).  A  Russian  poet,  bom  in  Obukhovka. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Derzhavin,  and  a  member 
of  the  Russian  Academy.  Besides  some  un- 
important odes  and  epigrams,  he  wrote  Yabeda, 
a  political  and  satiric  play  dealing  with  the 
abuses  of  Russian  justice,  written  in  alexan- 
drines. The  play  had  an  immediate  success  and 
many  of  its  characters  and  lines  are  proverbial  in 
modern  Russia.  It  was  suppres-sed  by  Czar  Paul, 
and  Kapnist  narrowly  escaped  Siberian  exile. 

KAP'ODISTBIAS.  President  of  the  Greek 
Republic.    See  Capo  d'Istbia. 

KAPOK'.     A  Javanese  fibre  plant.    See  Ewo- 

DENDROX. 

KAPOSI,  ko'po-shi,  MoRiTZ  (1837-1902).  An 
Austrian  physician  and  dermatologist,  bom  at 
KaposvSr.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Vienn.1,  where  he  became  docent  in  dermatology 
and  syphilis  (1866);  and  was  associated  with 
Hebra  in  his  clinic  (1860-71),  and  succeeded  him 
in  1881  as  its  head.  His  great  work  in  collabo- 
ration with  Hebra  was  Bandbueh  der  Hautkrank- 
heiten  (1872-76).  His  own  works  on  cutaneous 
diseases  include:  Die  Syphilis  der  Schleimhaut 
der  ilund-,  yesen-  und  Rachenhohle  (1866); 
Die  Syphilis  der  Haut  und  der  angrenzenden 
Schleimhaute  (1872-75);  Pathologic  und  Thera- 
pie  der  Hautkrankheiten  (5th  ed.  1899)  ;  and 
Pathologie  und  Therapie  der  Syphilis  (1891). 

KAPOSVAb,  k6'p6sh-var.  The  capital  of 
Somogj-  Coimty,  Southwestern  Hungary,  28  miles 
northwest  of  Funfkirchen.  It  is  a  garrison  town, 
is  well  built,  has  a  State  gymnasium,  a  county 
hall,  hospital,  and  several  educational  institu- 
tions. Steam  mills,  cement-works,  and  a  siigar- 
refinery  are  its  chief  industrial  establishments, 
while  stock-raising  is  largely  carried  on  in  the 
neighborhood.     Population,  in  1900,  18,218. 

KAPP,  kiip.  Friedrich  (1824-84).  A  German- 
American  publicist  and  historian,  bom  at  Hamm, 
Westphalia.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  practiced  law  in  the 
courts  of  Hamm  and  Unna  until  1848.  Engaging 
in  the  revolutionary  rising  at  Frankfort,  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  Paris.  I^ter  he  went  to  Geneva,  and  in  1850 
came  to  Xew  York,  where  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion until  his  return  to  Germany  in  1870.  He  ac- 
quired great  influence  among  the  German-speak- 
ing people  of  New  York,  became  interested  in  the 
slavery  question,  and  was  a  Republican  Presi- 
dential elector  in  1860.  As  a  result  of  his  eflForts 
to  protect  immigrants  he  was  appointed  one  of 
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the  Emigration  Commissioners  of  New  York  in 
1867,  and  wrote  a  book,  Immigration  (1870), 
shewing  the  economic  value  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion. After  his  return  to  Germany,  he  was  in 
1872  elected  a  member  of  the  Reichstag.  He 
wrote  much  both  in  German  and  English,  and  his 
books  are  based  upon  careful  research.  His 
works  include:  Die  Hklavenfrage  in  den  Verei- 
nigten  Staaten  (1854);  Leben  des  amerika- 
nischen  Generals  F.  W.  von  Steuben  (1858,  Eng. 
ed.  New  York,  1859)  ;  Geschichte  der  Sklav- 
erei  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  (1800)  ;  Lcben 
des  amerikanisc'hen  Generals  Johann  Kalb  ( 1862, 
Eng.  ed.  New  York,  1870)  ;  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Einvxmderung  in  Amerika  (1868); 
Friedrich  der  Grosse  und  die  Vereinigten  Staaten 
(1871)  ;  and  Aus  und  ilber  Amerika.  Erlebnisse 
und  Thatsachen  (1876).  He  also  wrote  on  the 
soldier  traffic  by  German  princes  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

KAPP,  GiSBERT  (1852—).  A  German  elec- 
trician, born  at  Mauer,  near  Vienna,  and  educated 
at  the  Zurich  Polytechnic.  He  was  engaged  as 
mechanical  engineer  in  Augsburg,  Vienna,  and 
Pola;  in  1875  went  to  England,  and  in  1882 
was  made  director  in  the  Crompton  Works  at 
Chelmsford.  His  electrical  inventions  include  sev- 
eral measuring  devices.  In  1895  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Berlin  Institute  of  Technology. 
Kapp  wrote:  Electric  Transmission  of  Energy 
(1886);  Dynamos,  Alternators,  and  Transform- 
ers (1893);  Tra'usformatoren  fiir  Wechselstrom 
und  Drehstrom  (2d  ed.  1900)  ;  and  Elektrome- 
chanische  Konstruktionen   (2d  ed.  1902). 

KAPPEL,  kap'el.  A  village  in  the  Canton  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland  ( Map :  Switzerland,  K  3 ) . 
It  is  noted  chiefly  as  the  place  where  the  re- 
former Zwingli  was  killed,  in  1531,  in  a  battle 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  The 
village  contains  a  monument  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory.    Population,  in  1900,  700. 

KABA,  ka'r4.  A  short  river  of  Northern  Rus- 
sia, forming  the  boundary  line  between  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia.  It  falls  into  the  Kara  Sea, 
an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

KARABACEK,  kii'ra-ba'chek,  Joseph  (1845 
— ) .  An  Austrian  Orientalist.  He  was  born  at 
Gratz,  and  is  professor  of  Oriental  history  and 
allied  subjects  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  His 
writings  include:  Beitriige  zur  Geschichte  der 
Mazjaditen  (1874);  Die  persische  Nadelmalerei 
Susandschird  (1881)  ;  and  the  books  dealing  with 
Ihe  Archduke  Rainer  Papyrus,  Der  Papyrusfund 
von  El  Faijum,  (1882);  Ergcbnisse  aus  dem 
Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer  (1889)  ;  and  Katalog 
der  Theodor  Grafschen  Fiinde  in  Aegypten 
(1883). 

KARACHI,  ku-rii'che,  or  KURRACHEE. 
An  important  seaport,  the  capital  of  Karachi 
District  and  of  the  Sindh  Division,  Bombay 
Presidency,  British  India,  in  latitude  24°  47'  N., 
longitude  66°  56'  E  (Map:  India,  A3).  It  is  sit- 
uated in  the  Indus  Delta,  12  miles  northwest  of 
the  river's  westernmost  outlet,  and  90  miles 
southAvest  of  Hyderabad.  It  is  a  terminus  of 
the  Northwestern  Railway,  by  which  it  com- 
municates with  the  whole  railroad  system  of 
India.  As  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  (q.v.)  is 
barred  by  sand-banks,  Karachi  is  virtually  the 
terminus  of  the  traffic  of  that  river,  and  has  be- 
come, as  predicted  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  'the 
gateway  of  Central  Asia.'     Its  spacious  harbor. 


covering  237^2  acres,  is  protected  by  extensive 
breakwaters.  The  wharves,  docks,  and  landing- 
place  are  on  the  former  island  of  Kiamari,  now 
connected  with  the  city  by  road,  railways,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone  over  the  Napier  mole,  three 
miles  long.  Tlie  public  buildings  comprise  the 
Government  house,  municipal  offices,  court-house, 
Arts  College,  high  school,  Frere  Hall,  Masonic 
Hall,  Victoria  and  Bolton  Markets,  the  Eduljei 
Duishaw  Dispensary,  hospital,  fine  banks  and 
club-house.  Episcopal,  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  The  cantonments  on  the  east  contain 
the  artillery  barracks  and  arsenal,  and  the 
Napier  barracks,  with  accommodation  for  1500 
men.  A  good  road  three  miles  long  connects 
with  Clifton,  on  the  south,  Avhich  has  a  pier 
and  an  extensive  sandy  beach,  frequented  by 
excursion  parties  and  noted  for  the  turtle-hunt- 
ing it  affords  during  the  autumn  season.  Karachi 
has  an  active  inland  trade  with  Kashmir,  Turkes- 
tan, Afghanistan,  and  Tibet.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  carpets  and  the  famous  Sindh  silver- 
ware. The  town  also  contains  the  workshops  of 
the  Northwestern  Railway.  It  exports  hides, 
tallow,  oil,  cotton,  wheat,  and  tea,  and  imports 
metals,  hardware,  silk,  and  woolen  goods.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  United  States  consular  agent.  The 
city's  growth  and  development  date  from  its 
cession  to  the  British  Government  by  the  Talpur 
Amirs  in  1842 ;  the  previous  fort  and  village  had 
existed  since  1725.  Population,  in  1891,  105,200; 
in  1901,  151,400.  The  district  has  an  area  of 
.14,297  square  miles;  population,  in  1891,  572,- 
000;  in  1901,  607,440.  Consult  Baillie,  Kur- 
rachee,  Past,  Present,  and  Future  (London,  1890). 

KARAGAN,  kar'a-gan  ( Russ.  karagan ) .  A 
fox  of  Tartary;  perhaps  identical  with  the 
corsac    ( q.v. ) . 

KARAGASS,  kii'ra-giis'.  A  people  of  Sa- 
moyed  stock  in  the  District  of  Nizhni  Udinsk, 
Government  of  Irkutsk,  Siberia.  They  are  prac- 
tically extinct,  having  but  little  over  200  in 
1888,  although  they  still  distinguished  five  clans. 
An  account  of  the  Karagass  appeared  in  Globus 
for  1887.  The  Russian  account  by  Salesskj  is 
resumed  in  the  Archiv  fiir  Anthropologic 
(Braunschweig)  for  1901. 

KARA  GEORGE.  A  Servian  patriot.  See 
CzERNY  George. 

KARAHISSAR,  ka-ra'his-sar'.  A  city  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.     See  Afiun-Kara-Hissab. 

KARAISKAKIS,  ka-res'ka-kes,  Georgios 
(1782-1827),  born  near  Arta.  He  joined  Ali 
Pasha,  of  Janina,  but  left  him  in  his  last 
war  with  Turkey,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Turks.  In  the  Revolution  he  sided  with  the 
Greeks,  and  fought  bravely.  He  quarreled  with 
the  Provisional  Government,  only  to  come  to  its 
aid  after  Missolonghi.  He  won  a  great  victory  at 
Arachova,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  an  at- 
tempt to  capture  the  Acropolis.  Consult  his 
biography  by  Paparrhigopoulos  (Athens,  1877). 

KARAITES,  kar'a-Its.    See  Jewish  Sects. 

KARA  J  AN",,  kil'ra-yiln,  Theodor  Georg  von 
(1810-73).  An  Austrian  philologist,  born  in 
Vienna,  of  Greek  parentage.  He  studied  in  his 
native  city,  was  employed  in  the  Department 
of  War  and  Finance  from  1829  to  1841,  and 
thereafter  in  the  Imperial  library,  of  which  he 
w  as  made  custodian  in  1 854.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   Academy   of    Sciences    in    1849,    its 
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vice-president  in  1851,  and  it«  president  in  1860. 
Among  his  many  important  pbilological  works, 
his  editions  of  specimens  from  early  (ierman 
literature  deserve  e8|)ecial  mention,  notably: 
Jtrtihlingsgabe  fur  Freunde  alterer  Litteratur 
{ 1839)  ;  Michael  Behaims  Buck  con  dtti  Wienem 
(1843);  Deutsche  Sprachdenkinale  des  zicolften 
Jahrhuiiderts  (184G);  Ztcei  biaher  unbekannte 
Spruchdcnkmale  uus  heidniacher  Zeit   (1858). 

KABAJITCH,  kd-ra'j^ch,  VcK  (Wolf)  Ste- 
FAXOviTCH  (1787-1864),  the  founder  of  the  liter- 
ary language  of  the  Serbo-Croats  and  of  their 
literature.  He  was  bom  at  Trshitch  in  Servia. 
He  learned  to  read  from  letters  scribbled  on  shot- 
gun pa|)er  with  a  reed  pen  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  gunpowder.  At  seventeen  he  was  the  'most 
learned  lad'  in  the  neighborhood.  At  Karlowitz 
(Austria)  he  learned  L^tin,  Church  Slavonic,  and 
German.  Three  years  later  he  returned  to  Servia, 
served  as  scribe  in  the  Belgrade  Council,  was 
later  made  judge,  but  had  to  leave  for  Vienna  in 
1813  after  the  Turks  quelled  the  rising  in  Servia. 
Here  he  wrote  an  open  letter  to  Czemy  George, 
leader  of  the  unsuccessful  uprising.  On  the  Fall 
of  Servia.  Urged  on  by  the  Slavic  scholar  Kopi- 
tar,  Karajitch  published  a  collection  of  Sen^ian 
popular  songs  in  1814  and  then  A  Grammar 
Based  on  the  Popular  Tongue.  In  1818  he  pub- 
lished his  Servian  Dictionary  Explained  in  Ger- 
man and  Latin.  A  revised  edition  of  his  gram- 
mar was  prefixed  to  the  Dictionary,  and  then 
translated  by  Jakob  Grimm  (q.v.)  in  1824.  He 
visited  Russia  in  1818  and  made  many  friends 
among  the  Russian  scholars,  and  then  returned  to 
Ser\ia  to  establish  the  primary  schools  on  a  more 
rational  basis.  In  1829-30  he  codified  Servian 
law  for  Prince  ^lilosh.  but  soon  left  Servia,  ow- 
ing to  the  Prince's  despotism.  He  traveled  in 
Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  and  Croatia  until  1839, 
when  he  returned  to  his  fatherland.  The  rich  ma- 
terial collected  in  his  wanderings  was  embodied  in 
Popular  Servian  Proverbs  ( 1835,  2d  ed.,  Vienna, 
1849)  ;  Popular  Servian  Songs,  in  six  volumes 
(i.-iv.,  1841-45-46-63.  v.-vi.,  1865-66)  ;  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  Dictionary  (1852),  supplemented  by 
Popular  Servian  Tales;  and  Examples  of  the 
Serbo-Slovenian   Languages  (1857). 

KABAKOBUM,  ka'ri-ko'rum  (ilongol  Kara- 
Kuren,  black  camp) .  The  old  capital  of  the  Mon- 
gol Empire  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  at  Peking.  It  is  situated  near  the  Orkhon 
River  in  Mongolia,  north  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi. 
It  was  one  of  the  principal  camps  of  (3enghis 
Khan,  and  became  the  official  capital  of  the 
Empire  in  1234.  It  was  \-isited  by  Marco  Polo, 
lut  its  situation  was  unknown  to  Europeans 
until  1889.  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  Rus- 
sian explorer  YadrintseflF.  Only  the  ruins  now 
remain. 

KARAKORXJM  (or  Mustagh)  MOTTN- 
TAINS.  A  mountain  range  of  Central  Asia, 
forming  the  extreme  northwestward  extension  of 
the  Himalaya  system  (Map:  India,  CI).  It 
branches  off  from  the  Himalayas  proper  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Indus,  and  extends  along  the 
right  bank  of  that  river  through  the  whole  of 
its  northwest  course,  covering  the  northern  half 
of  the  Province  of  Kashmir.  India.  Its  north- 
west termination  is  at  the  Pamir,  where  it  meets 
the  Hindu  Kush.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
lofty  ridges,  and  the  whole  region  is  very  ele- 
vated, the  valley -bottoms  being  10,000  to  15,000 


feet  above  sea-level.  The  numerous  peaks  in- 
clude some  of  the  highest  in  the  world.  Mount 
Godwin-Austen  is  28,278  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
tliere  are  at  least  four  others  with  a  height 
above  25,000  feet.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  con- 
nected by  lofty  passes,  one  of  which,  the  Kara- 
korum  Pass,  in  latitude  35°  30'  N.,  longitude 
77°  50'  E.,  has  an  altitude  of  18,550  feet.  Con- 
sult Conway,  Climbing  in  the  Karakorum  MouH' 
tains  (London,  1894). 

KABAMAN,  ka'r&-man^  or  CABAMAJT.  A 
town  of  Karamania,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Asia  Minor  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  E  4).  It 
contains  a  mediaeval  castle,  two  mosques,  and 
ruins  of  an  old  medresse  or  college,  showinjj 
traces  of  remarkable  architectural  beauty.  The 
chief  products  of  the  town  are  coarse  cotton 
and  woolen  stuffs,  and  hides.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  8000.  Karaman  is  the  ancient 
Laranda. 

KARAMANIA,  ka'ri-ma'n^i,  or  CABA- 
MANIA  A  region  in  Southern  Asia  Minor,  cov- 
ering the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  modern 
Turkish  Vilayet  of  Konieh  (Map:  Turkey  in 
Asia,  E  3 ) .  It  reaches  Lake  Tuz  Tcholli  in  the 
north,  the  Taurus  Moimtains  in  the  south,  the 
Sultan  Dagh  in  the  west,  and  the  outliers  of  the 
Anti-Taurus  in  the  east.  It  is  an  elevated  plain, 
with  a  barren,  sandy  soil,  and  a  few  short  rivers, 
which  lose  themselves  in  the  desert  or  empty 
into  the  large  salt  lakes  around  the  borders  of 
the  region.  The  climate  is  hot  and  dry  in  the 
summer  and  raw  in  the  winter.  In  ancient  times 
a  very  rich  district,  it  is  now  sparsely  settled  by 
nomadic  tribes  whose  chief  occupation  is  cattle- 
raising.  Karamania  was  subjugated  by  the  Turks 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

EABAMNASSA^  ka'r4m-nas'sa.  A  river  in 
the  Province  of  Bengal.  British  India.  After  a 
course  of  about  150  miles  it  enters  the  Ganges 
from  the  right.  It  is  subject  to  floods  and  has 
l>een  known  to  rise  25  feet  in  a  night.  The  river 
is  repugnant  to  all  caste  Hindus,  and  its  name 
signifies  "the  destroyer  of  religious  merit.' 

KARA  MITSTAPHA,  kii'nl  m^s'ta-fa  ( ?- 
1683).  A  grand  vizier  of  Turkey.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  spahi,  and  was  educated  by  Mohammed 
Kiuprili.  After  the  death  of  Ahmed  Kiuprili  in 
1676,  Mohammed  IV.  made  Kara  Mustapha  Grand 
Vizier.  He  proved  to  be  incapable,  and  was  de- 
feated repeatedly  in  the  various  wars.  He  is 
especially  remembered  for  his  siege  of  Vienna  in 
1683,  where,  in  order  not  to  be  compelled  to  share 
the  prospective  booty  with  his  soldiers,  he  de- 
layed the  assault  so  long  that  John  Sobieski  of 
Poland  arrived  on  the  scene  in  time,  and  together 
with  the  German  princes  inflicted  a  crushing  de- 
feat upon  the  Turks.  The  Sultan  finally  ordered 
Kara  Mustapha  to  be  strangled. 

KABAMZDT,  ka'ram-zen',  Nikolai  ^Iikhai- 
LoviTcn  (1706-1826).  A  Russian  historian  and 
author,  bom  near  Simbirsk  on  the  '^olga.  His 
father,  an  officer  of  Tatar  descent,  sent  him  to 
Moscow,  where  he  learned  French  and  German 
and  a  little  English  and  Italian.  In  1781  he 
entered  the  army,  and  two  years  later  left  it  to 
take  up  literature  as  a  profession.  He  worked 
with  Novikoff  (q.v.)  during  1785-88.  and  went 
abroad  in  1789.  The  eighteen  months  spent  in 
France,  Germanv.  Switzerland,  and  England  were 
described  in  his  Letters  of  a  Russian  Traveler 
(1789-92,  in  the  Moscow  Journal,  of  which  he 
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was  editor,  and  later  separately,  1797-1801  in  6 
vols.).  These  letters,  wliich  produced  at  the 
lime  a  great  impression,  were  modeled  on 
Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  and  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  kindliness  and  humanity.  Poor  Liza; 
Natalya,  the  Boyar's  Daughter  (1792);  and 
Martha  the  Viceregent  (1793)  were  over-senti- 
mental tales  dealing  with  a  sort  of  Arcadian 
fehepherds  under  Russian  names.  Yet  their  suc- 
cess was  great.  In  1803,  after  publishing  various 
periodicals,  he  was  appointed  historiographer, 
Avith  a  salary  of  2000  rubles  per  year,  and 
all  archives  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  The 
first  eight  volumes  of  his  History  of  Russia  ap- 
peared in  1818,  and  the  whole  edition  of  3000 
was  sold  out  in  twenty-five  days.  The  four  later 
volumes  (the  last,  unfinished,  comes  down  to 
1611)  were  published  in  1818-29.  Its  chief  thesis 
was  that  Russia  flourished  when  autocracy  pre- 
vailed, and  was  weak  when  autocratic  power  was 
on  the  decline.  The  importance  of  this  work  lies 
in  the  notes  copied  from  documents  now  lost  and 
in  its  artistic  presentation  of  the  subjecL-matter. 
Karamzin's  chief  service  in  Russian  literature 
is  his  untiring  and  successful  labors  to  establish 
a  literary  language  on  the  basis  of  colloquial 
usage. 

The  best  (5th)  edition  of  Karamzin's  works 
is  that  of  1845.  In  1867  appeared  at  Paris  Let- 
tres  d'un  voyageur  russe,  with  notes  by  Pogadin. 
Geschichte  des  russischen  Staats,  in  German 
translation  by  Hauenschild  und  Goldhammer.  in 
French :  Histoire  de  I'empire  russe  ( 1 1  vols., 
Paris,  1819-26)  ;  Voyage  en  France  (Paris,  1885). 

KARANKAWA,  kii'ran-kaVa.  An  extinct 
tribe  of  Indians  formerly  occupying  the  vicinity 
of  Matagorda  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  From 
the  few  remains  of  their  language  they  appear 
either  to  have  constituted  a  distinct  stock  or  to 
have  had  affinity  with  the  Carrizo  and  other 
tribes  of  Coahuiltecan  stock  adjoining  them  on 
the  south.  They  are  first  definitely  mentioned  by 
the  French  explorer  Joutel,  in  1687.  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  some 
01  their  canoes  by  the  French,  they  attacked  Fort 
Saint  Louis,  and  killed  or  carried  off"  every  per- 
son of  the  small  garrison.  At  this  time  they 
are  said  to  have  been  cannibals.  The  greater 
portion  remained  uncompromisingly  hostile  to 
all  white  men,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  with  the  result  that  their  num- 
ber rapidly  dwindled.  In  1805  they  were  still 
estimated  at  five  hundred  men.  In  1818  three 
hundred  Karankawa  warriors  attacked  and 
fought  a  pitched  battle  with  two  hundred  of 
I-afitte's  pirates,  and  were  only  repelled  with 
the  aid  of  artillery.  Before  the  close  of  the 
Texan  War  of  Independence  they  had  been  near- 
ly wiped  out  by  the  American  settlers. 

About  the  year  1843  the  small  remnant,  some 
fifty  in  number,  removed  to  Mexico,  whence  they 
were  expelled  a  few  years  later  on  account  of 
continued  depredations,  making  their  camp  near 
Hidalgo,  Tex.,  where  the  last  of  them  were 
exterminated  by  Mexican  ranchers  in  1858. 

The  Karankawa  appear  to  have  been  utter  and 
irredeemable  savages,  but  withal  possessing  a 
rare  courage  and  magnificent  physique.  The  men 
wore  only  the  G-strins:.  the  women  a  deerskin 
skirt,  and  both  sexes  tattooed  the  face.  Their 
houses  were  mere  shelters  of  poles,  over  which 
skins  were  fastened  on  the  windward  side.  They 
subsisted  on  game,  wild  fruits,  and  fish.     They 


made  some  pottery  and  had  a  festival  at  which 
they  drank  the  'black  drink'  from  the  yaupon 
while  dancing  to  the  sound  of  flute,  rattle,  and 
notched  stick.  Consult  Gatschet,  ''The  Karan- 
kawa Indians,"  in  I'eabody  Museum  Papers,  vol. 
li.    (Cambridge,  1901). 

KARA  SEA.  The  portion  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  inclosed  between  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla 
and  the  Russo-Siberian  mainland.  It  is  roughly 
oval  in  shape,  400  miles  long  and  250  miles  broad, 
and  opens  widely  into  the  main  ocean  in  the 
northeast.  It  connnunicates  with  the  ocean  in 
the  west  by  the  narrow  Matochlin  Strait,  and  in 
the  southwest  by  the  Yugor  and  Kara  Straits  on 
either  side  of  Vaigach  Island.  It  is  shallow  in 
the  northeast,  but  reaches  a  depth  of  600  feet 
near  and  in  the  Kara  Strait,  where  navigation  is 
endangered  by  frequent  fogs.  The  principal  in- 
lets of  the  sea  are  the  Kara  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of 
Obi,  inclosing  the  Yalmal  Peninsula.  It  was 
known  to  the  Russians  from  very  early  days,  and 
was  first  visited  by  ships  from  Western  Europe 
in  1580,  when  Pet  and  Jackman  pushed  through 
Kara  Strait. 

KARASU-BAZAR,  ka-rii'soo-ba-zar'.  A  town 
in  the  Crimea,  Russia,  situated  28  miles  east- 
northeast  of  Simferopol  (Map:  Russia,  D  6). 
It  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  with  its 
lamierous  khans  and  minarets  presents  a  decided- 
ly Oriental  appearance.  In  the  vicinity  are  situ- 
ated many  gardens,  and  the  town  is  one  of  the 
principal  centres  of  the  fruit  trade  in  the  Crimea. 
Population,  in  1897,  12,961,  consisting  mainly 
of  Tatars,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Karaite  Jews. 

KARATCHEV,  ka-ril'chev.  The  capital  of  a 
district. in  the  Government  of  Orel,  Russia,  situ- 
ated about  56  miles  west-northwest  of  Orel 
(Map:  Russia,  D  4).  It  contains  a  number  of 
oil-presses  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain,  hemp, 
and  oil.     Population,  in  1897,  15,600. 

KARATEGIN,.  kjl'ra-ta-gen'.  A  mountain  dis- 
trict in  Central  Asia,  forming  the  northeastern 
Province  of  Bokhara  (q.v.)  (Map:  Asia,  Central, 
]\[  2).  It  stretches  with  an  area  of  4100  square 
miles  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  Hissar  and 
Alai,  the  southwestern  extension  of  the  Tian- 
Shan  Mountains,  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Waksh  or  Kizil-su  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Amu 
Darya.  Tlae  mountains  here  rise  to  a  height  of 
18,000  feet,  and  the  climate  is  continental,  warm 
in  summer  and  severe  in  winter.  The  slopes 
and  valleys  are  best  suited  for  cattle-raising,  but 
agriculture  is  also  carried  on.  Wheat,  corn, 
hemp,  and  cotton,  melons,  and  other  fruits  are 
produced.  The  inhabitants  number  about  100,- 
000,  chiefly  Tajiks  in  the  settlements,  with  a 
number  of  nomad  Kirghiz  in  the  country.  The 
capital  is  Harm,  or  Garm,  on  the  Kijil-su.  Kar- 
ategin  was  an  independent  khanate  imtil  1877, 
when  it  was  incorporated  with  Bokhara. 

KARATHEODORI,  ka'ra'tS'o-dd're'',  Alex- 
ander, Pasha  (1833—).  A  Turkish  statesman. 
He  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  physician  and  philologist,  Stephen  Karathe- 
odori.  After  studying  in  Germany  he  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  of  Turkey.  In  1876  and 
1877  he  was  employed  as  councilor  by  Safvet 
Pasha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs.  In  1878  ho 
took  part  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  over 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
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Porte  to  the  Con^'n--  <ii  lierlin.  On  his  return 
(November,  187t<  i  In-  waa  appointed  Governor- 
Gene  ra  I  of  Crete,  and  in  December  he  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  the  first  Christian 
to  occupy  that  position.  He  resigned  in  1879 
and  in  1895  was  reappointed  Crovemor-General  of 
Crete. 

KARAULI,  kAroul^.  A  native  State  of  In- 
dia.    See  Kek.\i  LI. 

KABAVELOFF,  ka'rft-valOf,  Petko  (1840 
— ).  A  Bulgarian  statesman.  He  was  educated 
at  Moscow,  where  he  taught  for  several  years. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Bulgaria  he  was  ap- 
pointed Vice-Govemor  ot  Vidin.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  politics  at  the  head  of  the 
Liberals,  and  in  1880  became  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  head  of  the  Cabinet. 
When  the  Constitution,  framed  in  1879  by  a 
national  assembly  of  which  he  was  vice-president, 
was  overthrown  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  1881,  he  left 
Bulgaria,  and  did  not  return  until  1883.  He  was 
again  Premier  1884-8G,  and  on  the  forcible  ab- 
dication of  Alexander  was  appointed  member  of 
the  regency.  On  the  accession  of  Ferdinand,  his 
power  waned,  and  in  July,  1892,  he  was  sentenced 
to  five  years'  imprisonment  for  conspiracy,  but  he 
was  pardoned  three  years  afterwards,  and  was 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  (Sobranye). 
Once  more  he  became  Premier  in  1901,  but  was 
forced  out  in  1902  by  an  attack  on  his  financial 
policv. 

KARA  WAX.  A,  ka'rii-walJl,  or  CARAWILA 
( East  Indian  name ) .  A  viperine  snake  of  South- 
western India  and  Ceylon  {Hypnale  nepa  or  An- 
kistrodon  hypnale),  closely  allied  to  the  Ameri- 
can copperhead.  It  is  of  small  size,  rarely 
exceeding  20  inches  in  length,  and  has  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  upturned  muzzle  covered  with 
scales.  The  poison  acts  slowly,  and  yields  to 
remedies  quickly  applied.  See  Viper;  and  Col- 
ored Plate  of  Foreign  Vexomous  Serpents. 

KARCZAG,  k6rt's6g.  A  town  of  Great  Ru- 
mania. Hungary.  35  miles  southwest  of  Debrec- 
zin,  on  the  Szoinok-Gros.«wardein  State  Railroad. 
It  is  the  seat  of  justice  and  of  the  criminal 
courts  of  an  extensive  district.  In  the  neighbor- 
ing swamps  large  quantities  of  tortoises  are 
caught,  the  shells  o'  which  are  used  in  domestic 
manufacture.      Population,   in    1900.   20.896. 

KARE'LIAN S.  A  Finnish  tribe  of  East  Fin- 
land proper  and  Russia ;  height  1.680  m.  in 
Finland,  and  1.642  m.  in  Russia.  They  are 
brachycephalic,  of  good  figure,  and  have  regu- 
lar features,  with  light  curly  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  At  present  they  number  upward  of  one 
million.  The  Karelians  represent  the  most  ad- 
vanced tj-pe  of  Finns,  being  warlike,  active, 
thrifty,  and  honest.  They  are  fanners,  but  the 
country  is  sterile  and  famines  are  frequent.  The 
national  epic  of  Finland,  called  Kalevala,  is  a 
collection  of  Karelian  folk-songs.  Poetry  and 
music  are  cultivated,  and  the  poetical  language  is 
smooth,  with  a  copious  vocabulary.    See  Finnish 

LANCrAGE    AND   LlTERATt^E. 

KARENS,  ka'r^nz.  A  people  related  by  phys- 
ical characteristics,  as  well  as  by  language,  to 
the  Burmese,  but  of  a  more  primitive  type.  They 
inhabit  the  mountainous  regions  of  Arakan.  Pegti. 
and  Tenasserim.  and  larsre  districts  in  Upper 
Burma,  mimbering  altogether  more  than  a  mill- 
ion, of  whom  about  a  quarter  are  said  to  be  Chris- 
tians  (the  result  of  American  missions).    Their 
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earlier  habitat  is  said  to  have  been  Yun-nan. 
whence  they  followed  the  Mons  into  Burma.  The 
Karens  are  capable  of  considerable  civilization,' 
and  pcMsess  many  estimable  qualities.  The 
heathen  Karens  are  nature-worshipers.  Where 
not  influenced  by  the  Burmese,  etc.,  the  Karens 
seem  to  have  been  monogamous.  There  is  in- 
creasing literature  in  Karen  since  the  reduction 
of  the  language  of  the  Christian  communities 
to  writing  by  the  missionaries.  In  1847-50  Wade 
published  in  Karen  a  four-volume  Thesaurus  of 
Karen  Knowledge,  comprising  Legends,  Tradi- 
tions, Customs,  Superstitions,  Demonology,  etc. 
Besides  Mason,  Cicilizing  ilountain  Men  (ib., 
1862),  and  other  early  works,  may  be  men- 
tioned Macmahon,  Karens  cf  the  Golden  Cher- 
sonese (London,  1876)  ;  Colquhoun,  Among  the 
Shans  (ib.,  1885)  ;  Smeaton,  The  Loyal  Karens 
of  Burma    (ib.,  1887). 

ELARTKAI*,  kA'r^'kal'.  A  French  possession 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  India,  on  the  estuary 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Kaveri,  within  the 
limits  of  the  British  District  of  Tanjore  (Map: 
India,  D  6).  It  contains  63  square  miles,  with 
70.526  inhabitants  ( 1891 ) ,  of  whom  the  great 
majority  are  natives.  Karikal  is  150  miles  south 
of  Madras.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  export  and  import  trade  with 
the  French  colonies,  Ceylon,  and  Europe.  Kari- 
kal was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore  in  1759.  Having  subsequently  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  it  was  restored  at  the 
general  pacification  of  1814,  on  condition  that 
it  should  not  contain  a  fortification  nor  have  a 
garrison,  unless  for  purposes  of  police. 

KARIMATA^  ka'r^ma'ta.    See  Carimata. 

"KARTiT,  kiir^e.  A  renowned  Buddhistic  rock 
temple,  the  largest  in  India,  at  the  village  of 
the  same  name,  25  miles  southeast  of  Bombay, 
on  the  road  to  Puna.  The  entrance  is  in  a  per- 
pendicular wall  of  rock  850  feet  in  height  at  an 
elevation  of  about  2400  feet  above  sea-level.  Be- 
fore the  vestibule  stands  a  great  column  sur- 
mounted by  four  lions.  The  broad  entrance 
leads  to  a  hall  126  feet  long,  45^->  feet  broad,  and 
46  feet  high,  with  a  semicircular  roof.  The 
chamber  is  divided  by  two  rows  of  16  columns 
into  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles.  The  capitals 
of  the  columns  are  richly  decorated,  and  have  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  bell  surmounted  by  two 
elephants,  each  supporting  two  figures.  Smaller 
caves  at  the  sides  were  probably  the  dwelling- 
places  of  monks  or  hermits. 

KARTiTTfGS.  A  dynasty  of  Prankish  kings. 
See  Cakoltngians. 

KARLOWITZ,  kar^6-vit8  (Hun.  KarUesOy 
Croat.  ^arZorce).  A  town  of  Croatia-Slavonia, 
Himgary,  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  eight  miles  south- 
southeast  from  Peterwarden  (Map:  Hungary, 
F  4).  It  is  known  for  its  red  wine  and  plum 
brandy.  Its  historical  fame  is  due  to  the  treaty 
concluded  here  with  the  Sultan  in  1699,  by 
which  Austria  was  awarded  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  as  well  as 
Transylvania.  Russia  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Sea  of  Azov  region.  Poland  regained  Ka- 
menetz,  and  Venice  t^tained  the  Morea  and  a 
part  of  D:i1matia.  The  town  has  a  Greek-Catho- 
lic cathedral,  a  higher  gymnasium,  a  theological 
seminary,  and  a  lyceum.  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  archbishop  and  of  the  patriarch.    Popola- 
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tlon,  in  1890,  5498;  in  1900,  5643,  mostly  Croats 
and  Serbs, 

KARLSBAD,     karls'bat,     or     CARLSBAD. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  watering-places  of 
Europe,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Bohemia,  on  both  banks  of  the  Tepl,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1165  feet,  116  miles  by  rail  west-north- 
west of  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  CI).  It  lies  in 
a  narrow  and  romantic  valley,  inclosed  by  wood- 
ed heights.  It  is  an  elaborately  laid-out  town, 
with  a  number  of  fine  streets,  a  magnificent 
park,  a  splendid  French  Renaissance  Kurhaus, 
two  theatres,  churches  of  different  denomina- 
tions, and  several  elegant  cafes  picturesquely 
situated.  The  Sprudel  colonnade  is  a  striking 
iron  and  glass  structure.  The  mineral  springs 
for  which  Karlsbad  is  famous  are  19  in  number, 
and  range  in  temperature  from  165°  to  47°  F. 
The  oldest  and  best  known  is  the  Sprudel  ( 165°  ) , 
located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tepl.  The 
.  waters  of  Karlsbad  are  clear,  odorless,  and  salty, 
and  chiefly  used  for  drinking  purposes.  Their 
chief  ingredients  are  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  common  salt,  and  they  are  efficacious 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  gout,  etc. 
They  are  exported  extensively.  The  springs  issue 
from  a  hard  rock,  and  form  a  kind  of  crust  known 
as  Sprudelstein  or  Sprudelschale,  which  serves  for 
the  manufacture  of  various  useful  articles  and 
ornaments.  The  salt  obtained  from  the  water  is 
shipped  in  very  large  quantities,  as  are  also 
Sprudel  soap  and  Sprudel  pastilles.  Karlsbad 
is  essentially  an  aristocratic  resort.  It  is  visited 
annually  by  over  35,000  guests.  Outside  of  the 
productions  connected  with  the  mineral  springs 
there  are  manufactures  of  porcelain  ware,  and 
various  products  associated  with  agriculture. 
Population,  in  1890,  12,033;  in  1900,  14,640. 

Local  legend  ascribes  the  discovery  of  the  hot 
springs  of  Karlsbad  to  Charles  IV.  in  1347,  but 
their  curative  properties  were  known  long  be- 
fore. Charles  IV.,  however,  gave  importance  to 
the  place  by  building  a  hunting-seat  here,  and 
bestowing  many  privileges  upon  the  town.  The 
waters  of  Karlsbad  were  used  only  for  bathing 
until  about  1520.  The  first  Kurhaus  was  built 
in  1711.  In  1707  the  town  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  free  royal  city.  In  1819  a  conference 
arranged  by  the  German  States  was  held  at 
Karlsbad,  resulting  in  the  issue  of  the  Carls- 
bad Decrees  (q.v.).  Consult:  Friedenthal,  Der 
Kurort  Karlsbad  topographisch  und  medizinisch 
(Vienna,  1895)  ;  Fleckles,  Dcr  Karlshader  Kur- 
(jast  (2d  ed.,  Karlsbad,  1880)  ;  Cartellieri,  Karls- 
had  als  Kurort  (Karlsbad,  1888)  ;  id.,  Karlsbad, 
die  Stadt  und  ihre  Umgebung  (Karlsbad,  1888)  ; 
Oswald,  Karlsbad  und  Umgebungen  (12th  ed., 
Berlin,  1896). 

KARLSBXJRG,  karls'boorK  (Hun.  Oyulafe- 
Ji^rvdr) .  A  town  of  Transylvania,  Hungary,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Maros,  50  miles  south  of 
Klausenburg,  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-rais- 
ing country  (Map:  Hungary,  H  3).  It  is  built 
on  and  at  the  foot  of  a  fortified  hill.  The  fine 
Gothic  cathedral  dates  from  1443.  There  is  an 
interesting  archaeological  museum.  The  district 
is  noted  for  excellent  wines.  Karlsburg  is  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Apulum,  remains  of  which 
can  still  be  seen.  Population,  in  1900,  9669, 
nearly  all  Maygars  and  Rumans. 

KARLSHAMN,  karls'hAm.  A  seaport  oi 
Southern  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  about  30  miles 


west  of  Karlskrona  ( Map :  Sweden,  F  8 ) .  The 
town  has  a  nautical  school  and  large  distilleries, 
and  is  also  an  export  centre  for  granite,  lumber, 
charcoal,  and  fish.  It  was  founded  in  1664. 
Population,  in  1892,  7000;  in  1901,  7100. 

KARLSKRONA,  klirls-kroo'na,  or  CARLS- 
CRONA.  The  naval  headquarters  of  Sweden, 
and  capital  of  the  Liin  of  Karlskrona,  situated 
near  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  country, 
on  the  island  of  Trotso  and  adjoining  islets  in 
the  Baltic,  which  are  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  the  mainland  by  bridges  ( Map :  Sweden, 
F  8).  Its  streets,  although  in  many  places  hilly, 
are  wide  and  straight,  and  it  has  several  parks 
and  promenades.  Among  its  educational  institu- 
tions are  a  high  school,  a  deaf-mute  institute,  and 
a  nautical  college  in  a  fine  building  in  the  style 
of  the  Florentine  Renaissance.  The  manufactures 
are  few,  but  the  trade  of  the  city  is  considerable, 
as  there  is  a  magnificent  harbor  with  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  to  float  the  largest  vessels.  The 
harbor  is  provided  with  arsenals  and  ship-yards, 
and  with  large  docks  blasted  out  of  granite  rocks. 
The  navy  yard  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in 
Europe,  and  is  defended  by  strong  fortifications. 
The  town  imports  textile  fabrics,  oil,  tobacco, 
sugar,  foodstulTs,  and  coal,  and  exports  various 
sorts  of  lumber,  also  fish,  paving-stones,  pig 
iron,  and  sheet  iron.  Population,  in  1892,  21,- 
419;  in  1901,  23.955.  Karlskrona  was  founded 
by  Charles  XI.  in  1080. 

KARLSRUHE,  karls'roo'e.  The  capital  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  situated  a 
few  miles  east  of  the  Rhine,  30  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Stuttgart  (Map:  Germany,  C  4).  It 
is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  open  fan,  the  streets 
radiating  from  the  palace  as  a  centre.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  adorned  with 
many  excellent  monuments.  The  principal  square 
is  the  Schlossplatz,  with  six  fountains  and  a 
statue  of  Grand  Duke  Charles  Frederick.  Karls- 
ruhe has  played  a  distinct  and  important  role  in 
the  evolution  of  modern  German  architecture. 
Of  the  religious  buildings,  the  most  interesting 
are  the  Evangelical  Church  (1817),  containing 
the  ducal  tombs;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(1808),  built  in  the  style  of  the  Pantheon;  and 
the  early  Gothic  Liebfrauen  Church  (1891).  The 
palace,  dating  from  1750,  is  in  the  French  Man- 
sard style,  and  has  a  tower  145  feet  high.  The 
eastern  wing  contains  the  Ziihringen  Museum 
and  the  ducal  stables.  At  the  western  end,  and 
connected  with  the  palace  by  an  arcade,  is  the 
Court  Theatre,  built  in  Romanesque  style  in 
1851-53.  The  new  palace  of  the  Crown  Prince  is 
conspicuous.  The  educational  institutions  of 
Karlsruhe  are  comprehensive  and  excellent.  They 
include  in  part  a  technical  high  school,  school  of 
forestry,  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
Germany,  a  gymnasium,  three  seminaries  for 
teachers,  an  engineering  school,  a  school  of  archi- 
tecture, a  conservatory  of  music,  and  an  art 
school  with  a  museum.  The  Karlsruhe  School 
of  Art  was  founded  in  1853,  and  has  been  in- 
fiuential  in  Germany.  The  Hall  of  Art  contains 
an  extensive  and  intere3ting  collection  of  modern 
paintings,  engravings,  and  frescoes.  The  United 
Grand  Ducal  Collections  comprise,  besides  their 
historic  library  of  165,000  volumes,  ethnological, 
zoological,  geological,  mineralogical,  and  anti- 
quarian specimens.  Karlsruhe  is  the  seat  of 
numerous  scientific,  artistic,  and  industrial  or- 
ganizations,   benevolent    institutions,    and    the 
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higher  administrative  institutions  of  the  grand 
duchy,  aud  is  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

The  niunufacluriug  industries  have  attained 
considerable  importance  since  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War.  Karlsruhe  manufactures  locomotives, 
machinery,  wagons,  syphons,  stone  wares,  plated 
goods,  paper,  stoves,  etc.  The  large  trade  of  the 
tovtm  is  facilitated  bv  a  canal  svstem.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  73,684;  in  1900,  96,976;  the 
greater  part  are  Protestants.  The  rapid  increase 
is  due  to  the  growth  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
Karlsruhe  is  the  result  of  princely  ill-humor. 
Margrave  Karl  Wilhelm,  displeased  with  his  resi- 
dence at  Durlach,  built  a  hunting-palace  in  the 
Hardtwald  in  1715,  where  the  ducal  palace  of 
Karlsruhe  now  stands.  After  a  few  years  it  be- 
came the  residence  tovra.  In  1848  and  1849  it 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  the  grand  duchy. 

KABLSTAD,  kSrl'st^d,  or  CABLSTAD 
(Swed.,  city  of  Charles).  An  episcopal  city,  capi- 
tal of  the  Swedish  Lan  of  Warmland,  situated 
on  the  island  of  Thingvalla,  at  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Venern  (Map:  Sweden,  E  7).  It 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  two  large 
brid<;es,  is  well  built,  and  manufactures  ma- 
chinery, tobacco,  and  matches,  and  also  exports 
wooden  wares  and  iron.  Population,  in  1892, 
8900;  in  1901,  11,800.  The  city  was  founded  cf 
in  1584  and  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1865. 

KABLSTADT,    or   CABLSTADT    (Hung. 
Karolyviiros).     A  town  in  Croatia  and  Slavo- 
nia,  Hungary,  32  miles  southwest  of  Agram, 
on  the  Kulpa   River    (Map:    Hungary,   D  4). 
Karlstadt  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  an  old 
castle,    a    Franciscan    monastery,    and    a    large 
armorj'.     It  is  chiefly  important,  however,  as  the 
shipping  centre  for  the  produce  of  the  surround- 
ing region.     Population,  in  1900,  7396. 

KABMA,  kiir'nia.  (Skt.  karman,  deed,  act, 
from  kar,  to  do).  Designation  of  the  Hindu  doc- 
trine of  moral  retribution  and  reward  accom- 
plished through  a  series  of  rebirths.  All  states 
and  conditions  in  this  life  are  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  actions  done  in  a  previous  existence; 
everj-  deed  or  action  {karman)  done  in  the 
present  life  determines  our  fate  in  the  reincar- 
nation that  is  to  follow.  Human  life  is  but 
the  working  out  of  karman;  upon  this  all  de- 
pends. Tliis  was  in  early  times  the  doctrine  of 
the  Brahraans  and  of  the  Buddhists,  and  it  has 
remained  a  typical  feature  and  characteristic 
trait  in  the  faith  and  philosophic  thought  of  In- 
dia. Consult:  Hopkins,  Religions  of  India  (Bos- 
ton, 1895)  ;  Warren,  Buddhism  in  Translations 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1896)  ;  Rhys  Davids,  Bud- 
dhism, Its  History  and  Literature  (New  York, 
1896)  ;  Max  Miiller,  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Phi- 
losophy (ib.,  1899)  ;  Johnston,  Karma  (ih.,  1900). 

KABMABSCH,  kar'marsh,  Kael  (1803-79). 
A  German  technologist,  bom  in  Vienna.  He 
studied  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  his  native 
city,  and  in  1821  became  an  assistant  there.  In 
1830  he  was  called  to  Hanover  to  establish  and 
direct  a  polytechnic  school  which  was  opened  the 
next  year.  Among  his  publications  are:  Hand- 
huch  der  mechanischen  Technologic  (6th  ed., 
edited  by  Fischer  and  Muller,  1887-97)  ;  and  in 
collaboration  with  Heeren  the  Technisches  "Wor- 
terbuch  (3d  ed.,  edited  bv  Kick  and  Gintl,  11 
vols.,  1874-92). 


KABMA^HIANS.  Si>e  MouammeoaX 
Sicra, 

KABMO,  kar^in.',  or  CABMO.  A  low-lying 
island  of  Norway,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Boknfjord,  in  the  North  Sea,  in  latitude  59°  20' 
N.,  longitude  o"  15'  E.  (Map:  Norway,  A  7). 
It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
strait,  has  a  length  of  21  miles,  a  breadth  of  5, 
and  an  area  of  68  square  miles.  It  is  sparsely 
inhabited,  but  offers  good  opportunities  for  her- 
ring-fishing. The  chief  settlements  are  Skudes- 
niesha\-n  and  Koper>'ik,  each  with  about  1000 
inhabitants.    There  are  numerous  barrows. 

KABXAK,  kiir'nak.  A  village  of  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  about 
latitude  25"  50'  N.  It  is  situated  cm  the  site  of 
ancient  Thebes,  and  close  to  it  lie  the  ruins  of 
a  group  of  temples  which,  with  their  walled  in- 
closures  and  the  avenues  of  sphinxes  connecting 
them,  extend  over  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile.  The 
most  important  of  these  temples,  that  of  the  god 
Ammon  of  Thebes,  was  founded  in  the  early  part 
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TEMP1>K  or  AMHOK  OF  THXBE8  AT  EABXAE.     (GrOOIld  plan.) 

of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  probably  upon  the  site 
of  an  older  structure.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos  (q.v. ),  when  Thebes  became  the  capital 
of  Egypt,  Ammon  became  the  chief  god  of  the 
land,  and  his  ancient  temple  acquired  the  dignity 
of  a  great  national  sanctuary.  The  Pharaohs  of 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  dvnasties  lavished 
vast  wealth  upon  it,  enlarging  it  and  adorning  it 
with  sculptures  and  paintings.  Under  Rameses 
II.  it  was  practically  completed,  though  additions 
were  made  to  it  by  many  subsequent  monarchs 
doTi\-n  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  stood  with- 
in a  walled  inclosure,  measuring  about  1500  feet 
in  either  direction,  which  also  contained  several 
smaller  temples  and  a  sacred  lake.  An  avenue  of 
ram-headed  sphinxes  led  from  a  landing-place 
on  the  river-bank  to  the  main  entrance,  a  huge 
pylon  (370  feet  in  breadth,  and  142  feet  in 
height)  built  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  A 
gateway  between  the  massive  towers  of  this  pylon 
gives  access  to  the  great  court,  which  measures 
276  feet  in  length  and  338  feet  in  breadth.  With- 
in the  court,  colonnades  run  along  the  walls  on 
either  side,  and  in  the  centre,  in  a  line  with  the 
entrance,  stood  twelve  colossal  columns  arranged 
in  two  Tovrs.  Six  of  these  columns  are  still  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  In  the  left-hand 
corner  of  the  court,  near  the  entrance,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  small  temple  built  by  Seti  II..  while  to 
the  right  a  temple  built  by  R^eses  III.  pierces 
the  wall  of  the  court  near  its  upper  end,  and 
extends  for  some  distance  outside.  A  second 
pylon  gate,  the  work  of  Rameses  I.,  forms  the  en- 
trance from  the  court  into  the  great  hvpostyle 
hall,  built  by  Seti  I.  and  his  son,  Rameses  II. 
(For  illustration,  see  ABCHiTECTrKE. )    This  great 
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hall,  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, is  171  feet  in  length  by  338  feet  in 
breadth,  and  its  roof  was  supported  by  134  col- 
umns arranged  in  sixteen  rows,  the  two  central 
rows  being  considerably  higher  than  the  rest. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  or  central  portion  of  the 
hall  was  supported  by  the  two  central  rows  of 
columns  and  by  square  pillars  resting  upon  the 
adjoining  rows  of  columns  on  either  side,  the 
spaces  between  the  square  pillars  being  left  open 
for  the  admission  of  light  and  air.  The  height  of 
the  nave  from  floor  to  roof  was  about  78  feet, 
while  that  of  the  lateral  portions  measured  some 
46  feet.  Both  columns  and  walls  are  richly  dec- 
orated with  reliefs  and  inscriptions,  many  of 
which  still  retain  the  brilliant  colors  with  which 
they  were  painted.  The  reliefs  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  walls  represent  the  victories  of  Seti 
I.  and  Eameses  II.  in  their  Syrian  and  Libyan 
campaigns.  Of  special  interest  are  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  siege  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes 
by  Rameses  XL,  and  the  inscriptions  containing 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  the  same  mon- 
arch with  the  Hittites,  and  the  so-called  Epic  of 
Pentaur  celebrating  the  prowess  of  the  King  at 
the  battle  of  Kadesh.  The  text  of  the  former  in- 
scription, with  a  translation  and  commentary, 
was  published  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Miiller,  in  Mit- 
theilungen  der  Vorderasiatischen.  Gesellschaft 
(vol.  vii.,  part  5,  Berlin,  1902).  From  the  upper 
end  of  the  hypostyle  hall  a  pylon  gate,  built  by 
Amenophis  III.  and  now  in  ruins,  leads  to  an 
open  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  obelisk 
(76  feet  high)  erected  by  Thothmes  I.  Near  it 
lie  the  fragments  of  a  companion  obelisk  erected 
to  the  same  monarch.  Beyond  the  obelisks  are 
the  ruins  of  a  pylon  erected  by  Thothmes  I.,  and 
beyond  this  the  remains  of  a  court  adorned  with 
columns  and  with  colossal  statues  of  Osiris.  In 
the  centre  of  this  court  are  two  great  obelisks 
erected  by  Queen  Hatasu.  One  of  them  has 
fallen;  the  other,  which  still  stands  erect,  meas- 
ures 97%  feet  in  height,  and  is  the  tallest  Egyp- 
tian obelisk  in  existence.  (See  Obelisk.)  From 
this  court  a  pylon  gate,  built  by  Thothmes  I., 
gives  entrance  to  a  similar  court,  and  thence  an- 
other pylon,  the  work  of  Thothmes  III.,  leads  to  a 
vestibule  opening  into  the  sanctuary,  which  is 
adorned  with  reliefs  representing  religious  sub- 
jects, and  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small 
chambers.  To  the  rear  of  the  sanctuary  are  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
building,  the  temple  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  Far- 
ther back  are  the  hypostyle  hall  of  Thothmes  III. 
and  a  number  of  smaller  halls,  corridors,  and 
chambers.  From  the  central  court  containing  the 
obelisks  of  Thothmes  I.,  a  succession  of  courts 
and  pylon  gates  leads  to  an  entrance  in  the 
southern  side  of  the  great  temple  inclosure,  and 
thence  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  leads  to  the  ruined 
temple  of  the  goddess  Mut  and  the  sacred  lake 
behind  it.  In  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
great  inclosure  is  the  temple  of  the  Theban  moon- 
god  Chons  (q.v.),  built  by  Rameses  III.,  and  em- 
bellished by  several  of  his  successors.  A  fine 
pylon  (60  feet  high)  forms  the  entrance,  and 
from  it  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  ran  in  a  southerly 
direction  until  it  intersected  a  similar  avenue 
leading  from  Luxor  ( q.v. ) .  From  the  intersec- 
tion another  avenue  ran  eastward  until  it  met 
the  avenue  leading  from  the  temple  of  Ammon  to 
that  of  his  divine  consort  Mut.  To  the  north  of 
the   inclosure  surrounding  the  great  temple  of 


Ammon  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Theban  war  god  Mont  (q.v.).  Consult:  Descrip- 
tion de  I'Egypte  (Paris,  1809-29)  ;  Lepsius,  De^ifc- 
miiler  (Berlin,  1849-58)  ;  Diimichen,  Geschichte 
des  alien  Aegyptens  (Berlin,  1878)  ;  Masp6ro, 
AroMoloffie  6gyptienne  (Paris,  1887)  ;  Wilkin- 
son, Topography  of  Thebes  (London,  1835)  ; 
Mariette,  Karnak  (Leipzig,  1875)  ;  Baedeker, 
Aegypten  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1897).  See,  also, 
Thebes. 

kArOLYI,  ka''r6-lye.  Counts.  An  Hungarian 
family  whose  ancestral  seat,  Nagy-Kdroly,  is  in 
the  County  of  SzatmSr.  They  sprang  from  the 
Kaplyon  family,  which  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Michael,  Karolyi  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  baron  in  1609,  and  his  grandson,  Alexander, 
became  a  count  in  1712.  The  latter  was  a  gen- 
eral under  Rfikoczy  during  his  struggle  against 
the  Hapsburgs,  but,  being  left  in  command  of  the 
insurgent  forces  by  Rakoczy's  retirement  into 
Poland,  made  peace  with  the  King,  and  was  later 
appointed  a  field-marshal. — Count  Alois  ( 1825- 
89)  became  in  1871  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin, was  the  second  Austrian  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  Berlin  Congress  (1878),  and  was  Ambassador 
to   England    (1878-88). 

KARPELES,  kilrV-les,  GusTAV  (1848—).  A 
German  literary  critic  and  historian,  born  of 
Jewish  stock  in  Eiwanowitz,  Moravia.  He  studied 
at  Breslau,  and,  after  journalistic  activity  there, 
in  1877  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Spielhagen  as  editor  of  Westermann's 
Monatshefte  until  1882.  Karpeles  is  one  of  the 
foremost  of  Heine  scholars,  and  the  author  of  an 
Autobiographic,  collected  from  the  poet's  letters 
and  works  ( 1888) ,  and  of  Heine  aus  seincm  Leben 
und  aus  seiner  Zeit  (1899).  His  further  bio- 
graphical sketches  include:  Ludicig  Borne  (1870)  ; 
Nikolaus  Lcnau  (1873);  Friedrich  Spielhagen 
(1889);  Goethe  in  Polen.  (1889);  and  Graf 
Moltke  als  Redner  (1890).  But  his  more  valu- 
able work  is  such  essays  on  Jewish  literature  as 
Die  Prauen  in  der  jUdischen  Litteratur  (1871), 
and  the  two  great  histories:  Geschichte  der 
judischen  Litteratur  (1886)  and  Allgemeine 
Geschichte  der  Litteratur  (1891;  2d  ed.  1901). 
In  English  he  published  Jewish  Literature (1S95) 
and  A  Sketch  of  Jewish  History  (1897). 

KARPINSKI,  kar-pen'ske,  Fbanciszek 
(1741-1825).  A  Polish  lyric  poet.  He  Avas  born 
at  Holoskow,  Galicia,  received  instruction  from 
the  Jesuits  in  Stanislawow,  and  studied  theology 
and  law  in  I^mberg.  In  1783  he  became  secre- 
tary to  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  and  afterwards 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  King,  Stanislas 
Augustus.  Later  he  retired  to  the  country.  In 
appreciation  of  his  poems  the  King  gave  Kar- 
pinski  two  estates  in  1794.  The  best  of  his  works 
are  his  elegies,  idylls,  and  songs,  of  which  many 
are  still  heard  among  all  classes  throughout 
Poland.  His  collected  works  were  published  by 
Dmochowski  in  four  volumes  (Warsaw,  1804; 
new  edition,  in  three  volumes,  Cracow,  1862). 
His  autobiography  was  published  by  Moraczewski 
in  Lemberg  (2d  ed.  1849).  A  monument  to  his 
memory  was  erected  in  Kolomea  in  1880  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth  (October  4th). 

KARB,  kjlr,  Alphonse  (1808-90).  A  French 
novelist,  journalist,  and  satirist,  who  began 
his  literary  career  as  a  contributor  to  the  Figaro, 
and  won  his  first  success  by  exploiting  an  un- 
happy love  affair  in  Sous  les  tilleuls  (1832).  The 
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favorable  reception  accorded  to  this  novel  resulted 
in  a  eupious  flow  of  mediocre  fiction  characterized 
by  a  fantastic  humor  and  a  stinging  irony  that 
half  justify  the  comparison  he  himself  suggests 
with  the  Tra«p«  of  Aristophanes.  He  took  Let 
(lU^pea  for  the  title  of  a  monthly  satirical  journal 
begun  in  1839.  From  Les  Uuepes  several  volumes 
were  reprinted.  Tliese  with  the  Bourd&nnements 
(Buzzings)  reprinted  from  the  Siecle  (after 
1852),  and  his  sketches  of  life  at  Nice,  where  he 
resided  in  later  years,  are  the  most  attractive 
portions  of  his  work.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
gardener,  and  has  given  his  name  to  several 
llowers,  notably  a  kind  of  dahlia. 

KABBOO,  kfir'roo  (from  Hottentot  karusa, 
hard,  arid).  The  barren  tablelands  or  steppes 
in  the  southern  part  of  Cape  Colony,  which  mark 
the  rise  in  elevation  from  the  seacoast  to  the 
level  of  the  interior  plateau.  The  Little  Karroo 
forms  the  first  stage,  bordering  the  shore-slope, 
and  is  succeeded  on  the  north  by  the  Great  Karroo, 
which  includes  the  area  between  the  Zwarte  and 
Nieuweld  mountain  ranges,  with  an  average 
width  of  60  miles.  The  Karroo  region  is  dry  and 
subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It 
has  a  barren,  stony  soil,  but  after  rains  a  lux- 
uriant vegetation  quickly  springs  up  and  gives 
the  whole  country  an  appearance  of  fertility.  A 
species  of  acacia  is  the  only  tree  growing  in  the 
region.    See  Cape  Coloxy. 

BABBOO  BEDS.  The  name  given  to  a  series 
of  nearly  horizontal  sandstones  and  shales  whi«h 
extend  over  wide  areas  in  the  Transvaal,  Orange 
River,  and  Cape  colonies  of  South  Africa.  The 
beds  contain  interesting  fossil  remains  of  amphib- 
ians and  reptiles,  and  are  traversed  by  volcanic 
pipes  that  contain  the  South  African  diamond 
deposits.  They  are  generally  assigned  to  the 
Triassic  system. 

KABS,  kars.  A  province  of  Transcaucasia, 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  governments  of  Kutais 
and  Tiflis  on  the  northwest  and  north,  Erivan  on 
the  east,  and  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  south  and 
west  (Map:  Russia,  F  6).  Area,  7188  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  extremely  mountainous, 
exceeding  in  its  highest  peaks  10,000  feet.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Kur.  Aras.  Arpa,  and  Olti  rivers. 
In  the  north  is  Lake  Tchaldir.  The  climate  is 
very  hot  in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter. 
The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture,  gardening, 
and  cattle-raising.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  are  found  deposits  of  salt.  Commerce 
and  manufactures  are  little  developed.  Popula- 
tion, in  1897,  29-2.498,  consisting  chiefly  of  Turks, 
Armenians,  Kurds,  Tatars,  and  Greeks.  Capital, 
Kars  (q.v.). 

KABS.  Capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name  (q.v.)  in  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  a  first- 
class  frontier  fortress,  situated  about  115  miles 
southwest  of  Tiflis  (Map:  Russia.  F  6).  It  is  on 
a  high  barren  tableland,  which,  however,  is  well 
watered  and  made  productive  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kars.  It  is  a  Mohammedan  holy  city,  with  a 
cheerless  appearance.  The  Cathedral  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  built  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  the  citadel  towering  over  the  town,  are 
among  the  principal  features.  There  are  some 
manufactures  of  carpets  and  coarse  cloths,  and 
some  transit  trade.  The  town  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Tiflis.  Population,  in  1897,  20.891.  'Kars 
is  an  ancient  place.  It  was  the  capital  of  an  in- 
dependent Armenian  principality  during  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.    It  passed  to  Turkey  in  1546, 


and  was  fortified  in  1579  by  the  Sultan  Amurath 
111.  In  1828  it  was  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the 
Russians  under  Paskevitch.  Kara  waa  brilliantly 
defended  by  the  Turks  under  the  English  General 
Williams  for  six  months  in  1855,  but  finally  had 
to  surrender  to  the  Russians.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  of  1877-78  it  was  invested  by  the 
Russians,  but  was  relieved  in  July  by  Mukhtar 
Pasha.  Besieged  again  in  the  autumn,  it  was 
carried  by  storm  November  18,  1877.  By  the 
Berlin  Congress  of  1878  it  was  ceded  to  Russia. 

BAB'S  A.  The  corsac  (q.v.)  of  Tibet,  so  called 

by  the  Mongols. 

KABSCHIN,  kHr'shte,  or  KAESCH,  kSrsh, 
AxNA  LrisE  (1722-91).  A  German  poet,  bom 
near  Schwiebus,  Brandenburg,  the  daughter  of 
a  tavern-keeper,  after  whose  death  she  served 
for  three  years  as  a  cowherd,  and  during  that 
time  composed  her  first  verses.  After  an  un- 
happy union  contracted  when  only  seventeen,  she 
married  a  tailor,  Karsch,  who  was  a  confirmed 
drunkard.  In  17(>0  she  was  taken  to  Berlin  by 
the  Baron  von  Kottwitz  and  introduced  into  the 
best  society  where  all  were  delighted  with  her 
readiness  in  improvising.  She  was  taken  up  by 
Ramler,  ^Mendelssohn,  and  Gleim,  and  the  latter 
published  a  collection  of  her  AuserJesene  Gedichte 
(Selected  Poems,  1764).  Her  verses  have  no  per- 
manent value. 

KABSHI,  kar'sh*.  A  t«wn  of  Bokhara,  Asia, 
situated  on  a  small  stream,  about  93  miles 
southeast  of  Bokhara,  the  capital  (Map:  Asia, 
Central,  K  2).  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and 
contains  a  palace  and  a  well-stocked  bazaar.  The 
chief  product  of  the  place  is  cutlery  which  is 
manufactured  here  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
skill,  and  is  exported  over  a  large  part  of  Central 
Asia.  Karshi  is  the  seat  of  a  beg,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  from  25,000  to  50,000,  for 
the  most  part  Uzbegs,  with  a  mixture  of  Tadjiks, 
Hindus,  Afghans,  and  Jews.  The  town,  the 
Persian  Nezef,  was  one  of  the  places  of  residence 
of  Tamerlane. 

KABST,  The.  A  limestone  plateau  in  thft 
southern  part  of  Austria  around  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Trieste,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Istrian 
peninsula,  cohering  portions  of  the  crownlands  of 
Camiola,  Istria,  and  Gorz  and  Gradisca.  Here  is 
shown  more  strikingly  than  any\vhere  else  the 
peculiar  formations  common  to  many  limestone 
regions,  and  which  from  the  name  of  this  district 
have  been  called  Karst-phenomena.  They  consist 
in  the  hollowing  out  of  the  limestone  plateau  into 
deep  pits  and  fantastic  caves  and  grottoes.  The 
pits  vary  in  diameter  from  a  few  feet  to  several 
miles,  some  of  them  having  forests  and  agricultural 
lands  at  their  bottoms.  The  plateau  itself  is  bar- 
ren and  very  sparsely  watered,  and  the  streams 
run  either  partly  or  entirely  underground.  Among 
the  numerous  grottoes  those  of  Adelsberg,  in 
Camiola,  are  the  best  known.  The  region  was 
formerly  well  wooded,  and  its  denudation  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  Romans 
and  the  'N'enetians. 

KABSTEN",  kar'sten,  Hebmann  (1817—).  A 
German  naturalist.  He  was  bom  at  Stralsund, 
and  studied  at  Rostock  and  Berlin,  devoting  him- 
self chiefly  to  botany.  In  1843-47,  and  again  in 
1848-56,  he  was  occupied  with  journeys  through 
the  noHliern  portion  of  South  America.  He  made 
a  profound  study  of  palms  and  of  the  flora  of 
the  L'nited  States  of  Colombia,  and  after  his  re- 
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turn  to  Berlin  published  Die  Vegetaiionsorgane 
der  Palmen  (1847)  ;  Flora  ColumbicB  (1857-69)  ; 
and  Chemismus  der  Pflanzenzelle  (1870).  From 
1868  to  1872  he  was  professor  of  botany  at 
Vienna. 

KABSTEN,  Kakl  Johann  Bernhard  (1782- 
1853).  A  German  mineralogist,  born  at  Biitzow 
(Mecklenburg).  He  studied  law  at  Rostock,  but 
soon  applied  himself  to  medicine,  and  in  1801 
became  assistant  editor  of  Scheerer's  Journal 
der  Chemie.  He  became  mining  councilor  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  Berlin  in  1819,  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  important  zinc  industry  of 
Silesia  are  to  be  traced  to  his  efforts.  His  works 
include:  a  Sysiem  der  Metallurgie  (8  vols.,  1831- 
32)  ;  Archiv  fiir  Bergbau  v/nd  Huttenwesen  (20 
vols.,  1818-31);  and  Archiv  fur  Mineralogie, 
Geognosie,  Bergbau  und  HUttenkunde  (26  vols., 
1829-54). 

KABTIKEYA,,  kar'ti-ka'yji.  The  Hindu 
god  of  war,  also  called  Skanda.  In  Sanskrit 
legends  and  Indian  mythology  his  birth  is  repre- 
sented as  marvelous,  and  without  the  direct 
intervention  of  a  woman.  The  seed  of  the  god 
Siva  fell  into  the  fire  and  was  cast  into  the 
Ganges.  Six  nymphs,  the  Krittikas  or  Pleaides 
( Skt.  Krtikas ) ,  conceived  from  this  and  each  bore 
a  son.  Their  progeny  was  afterwards  combined 
into  a  single  child  who  had  six  faces  to  receive 
nurture  from  each.  His  deeds  of  prowess  in 
battles  with  the  giants  were  great,  so  that  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  armies  of  the  gods.  He 
rides  upon  a  peacock.  Consult:  Dowson,  Hindu 
Mythology  (London,  1879);  Wilkins,  Hindu 
Mythology   (London,  1900). 

KABTOUM,^  kar-toom'.  A  town  of  Sudan. 
See  Khartum. 

KABTVE'LIANS.  A  name  used  by  some 
ethnographers  to  designate  the  Georgian  group 
of  peoples  of  the  Caucasus.  The  name  is  derived 
from  their  own  legends,  which  attribute  the 
origin  of  the  Georgians  to  one  Kartvel,  'fourth  in 
descent  from  Noah.'    See  Georgians. 

KABUN,  k^-roon'.  A  river  of  Western  Per- 
sia, rising  abovit  100  miles  west  of  Ispahan.  It 
flows  westward  through  theBakhtiyari  Mountains, 
then  southwest,  and  joins  the  Shat-el-Arab  (the 
combined  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ti- 
gris) at  Mohammerah  (Map:  Persia,  C  5).  Since 
1888  the  river  has  been  open  to  foreign  navi- 
gation, and  there  is  a  line  of  English  steamers 
running  from  Mohammerah  to  Ahwaz  (117 
miles).  At  the  latter  point  the  navigation  is 
interrupted  by  rapids  and  another  line  of  steam- 
ers ascends  to  Shuster,  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Khuzistan.  It  is  the  only  navigable  river  of 
Persia,  and  an  important  trade  route  to  the  in- 
terior. 

KABWIN",  kar-ven'.  A  town  in  the  Crown- 
land  of  Silesia,  Austria,  65  miles  west-southwest 
of  Cracow.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
coal  and  coke  region.  Brewing  and  distilling  are 
carried  on.  Karwin  contains  a  fine  castle  of 
Count  Larisch.  Population,  in  1890,  7746;  in 
1900,  14,328. 

KAB'YOKINE'SIS,  or  Caryokinesis.  The 
changes  that  occur  in  the  nucleus  of  a  living  cell 
during  cell-division.     See  Embryology. 

KASAN,  ka'zSn.  A  government  of  Russia. 
See  Kazan. 


KASANIilK,  ka-ziiu'lek.  A  to\\Ti  in  Eastern 
Rumelia.    See  Kazanlik. 

KASBIN,  kaz-ben',  or  KASVIN.  A  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  District  of  Irak-Ajemi,  90  miles 
west-northwest  of  Teheran  (Map:  Persia,  C  3). 
It  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain  of  tlie  same 
name,  and  is  inclosed  by  walls.  It  has  exten- 
sive bazaars,  tanneries,  and  manufactures  cotton, 
silk,  and  velvet.  It  is  connected  by  roads  with 
Teheran  and  Resht,  and  exports  large  quantities 
of  raisins  to  Russia.  Its  population,  now  esti- 
mated at  about  40,000,  was  much  larger  in  for- 
mer times. 

KASCHAU;,  ka''shou  (Hung.  Kassa).  A  royal 
free  town  of  Hungary,  and  capital  of  the  County  of 
Abauj-Torna,  situated  on  the  Hernad,  170  miles 
by  rail  northeast  of  Budapest  (Map:  Hungary, 
G  2).  Its  picturesque  position  amid  vine-clad 
mountains,  and  its  regular  streets,  fine  buildings, 
and  extended  suburbs,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
sightly  cities  of  Hungary.  Its  chief  attraction 
is  the  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  constructed  during 
the  fourteenth  century  from  designs  by  the 
French  architect  D'Hcnnecourt.  Its  two  towers 
are  unfinished.  It  contains  a  splendid  canopy 
65  feet  high,  a  rich  late-Gothic  high  altar  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  paintings  on  a  gold  back- 
ground, and  portals  covered  with  statuary  in 
pure  Gothic.  The  cathedral  was  restored  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Other 
interesting  churches  are:  Saint  Michael's,  dating 
ffom  the  thirteenth  century;  the  Dominican 
church,  with  frescoes;  and  the  new  Protestant 
church,  with  a  lofty  dome.  Among  other  note- 
worthy buildings  are  the  town  hall,  the  ad- 
ministration buildings  of  the  county,  the  epis- 
copal palace,  and  the  oldest  theatre  in  Hungary. 
The  educational  institutions  include  a  royal  law 
school,  a  Catholic  higher  gymnasium,  a  seminary 
for  teachers  of  both  sexes,  an  Episcopal  seminary, 
and  the  district  museum,  containing  a  good  col- 
lection of  antiquities.  Kaschau  manufactures 
paper,  spirits,  furniture,  flour,  wooden  products, 
and  tobacco,  and  is  a  centre  in  the  trade  between 
Galicia  and  Hungary.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishopric.  Mineral  springs  abound  in 
the  vicinity.  The  town  was  colonized  by  Ger- 
mans, and  obtained  municipal  rights  as  early  as 
1241.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Eastern  Hungary,  and  was  in  1849  the 
scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  by  the  Aus- 
trians.  Population,  in  1890,  32,165;  in  1900, 
40,102;  mostly  Catholic  Magyars. 

KASHAN,  ka''shan.  The  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Irak-Ajemi,  Persia, 
situated  on  the  route  between  Ispahan  and 
Teheran,  about  120  miles  south  of  the  latter 
(Map:  Persia,  D  4).  It  is  a  large  town.,  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  mosques,  baths,  cara- 
vanserais, and  a  college.  Its  chief  manufactured 
products  are  silk  and  woolen  goods,  jewelry,  and 
faience.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  30,000. 
It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in  1895. 

KASHGAE,  kiish'gar'.  The  former  capital  of 
the  Chinese  dependency  of  East  Turkestan, 
situated  on  the  river  Kashgar,  in  latitude  39°  27' 
N.  and  longitude  76°  2'  E.,  about  170  miles 
northwest  of  Yflrkand  (Map:  Asia,  G  5).  It 
consists  of  the  old  town,  lying  on  an  elevation 
overlooking  the  river,  and  the  new  town,  lying 
about  2%  miles  south  of  the  former.  They  are 
both  surrounded  by  mud  walls  and  moats,  and 
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the  new  town  i>  al-o  defended  by  a  citadel.  With 
the  exception  ot  tiie  Chinese  quarter  in  the  new 
town,  dating  from  1838,  and  more  or  less  mod- 
ern in  appearance,  Kashgar  is  poorly  built,  and 
consists  largely  of  mud  hut^  It  contains  a  large 
number  of  native  schools,  and  manufactures 
gold  and  silver  articles,  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
and  carpets.  The  rivalry  of  Yarkand  has  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  commerce  of  Kashgar. 
The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  textiles.  The 
civil  government  of  the  region  is  in  charge  of 
a  Chinese  official,  with  the  rank  of  Taotai,  who 
resides  in  the  old  town.  The  General  and  his 
troops  live  in  the  new  town.  A  Russian  consulate 
is  maintained  here.  The  population,  estimated 
at  G0,000  to  70,000,  is  very  heterogeneous.  Kash- 
gar is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  mentioned  as  early  as  B.c.  76. "  It 
was  niled  successively  by  its  own  princes,  the 
Mongols,  and  the  Chinese.  During  the  Dungan 
revolt  of  the  Chinese  Mohammedans,  Kashgar, 
following  the  example  of  the  other  cities  of 
East  Turkestan,  rose  against  its  Chinese  rulers, 
and  became  in  1865  the  capital  of  the  State  or- 
ganized by  Yakub  Beg.  The  town  was  regained 
by  the  Chinese  in  1877.  Consult:  Yoimghusband, 
The  Heart  of  a  Continent  (New  Y'ork,  1896),  and 
Lansdell,  Chinese  Central  Asia  (2  vols..  New 
York,  1894). 

KASHITT^  ka-she'ooL  A  province  of  Japan. 
See  IvAGA. 

KASHMIB,  kash-mer',  or  CASHMEBE.  A 
native  State  of  India  under  British  control,  situ- 
ated in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  bounded  on  the  north  by  East  Turkes- 
tan, on  the  east  by  Tibet,  on  the  south  by  the 
Punjab,  and  on  the  west  bv  the  Punjab  and 
Dardistan,  British  India  (Map:  India,  C2).  The 
State  is  crossed  by  the  Western  Himalaya  and 
Karakorum  ranges,  running  with  their  numerous 
lateral  ranges  on  either  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Indus,  Mhich  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
country.  The  valleys,  which  are  celebrated  in 
literature  for  their  scenery,  have  a  minimum  ele- 
vation of  5000  feet,  and  the  mountains  tower 
to  a  great  height,  passing  28,000  feet  in  Mount 
Godwin-Austen.  The  climate  is  dry,  and  in  winter 
severe:  but  notwithstanding  this  and  the  high 
altitude,  the  soil,  when  irrigated,  yields  good  crops 
of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  while  fruit  is  abun- 
dant ;  the  mountain  slopes  afford  good  pasturage 
for  cattle  and  goats.  The  Kashmir  goat's  wool 
is  in  great  demand.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  shawls,  saddlery,  perfumes,  and  arms,  and 
there  is  an  extensive  transit  trade,  as  well  as 
large  exports  of  butter.  The  population  of  Kash- 
mir in  1900  was  2.543,952,  consisting  mainly  of 
Kashmirians,  with  a  number  of  Mongolians  in  the 
eastern  districts.    The  capital  is  Srinagar  (q.v.). 

Kashmir  was  an  independent  monarchy  until 
1586.  when  it  was  conquered  by  Akbar  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Mogul  Empire.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Afghans  in  1752.  and  annexed  bv  the  Sikhs 
in  1819.  In  1846  the  Sikh  Maharaja.  Ghulab 
Singh,  placed  himself  under  British  protection, 
in  return  for  which  he  was  confirmed  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  country. 

The  Kashmirians  (or  Kashmiris)  are  by  lan- 
guage of  Aryan  stock.  Physically  they  are  of 
the  white  race,  although  in  some  regions  much 
mixed  with  ^Mongolian  blood,  especially  in  the 
outlying  territories  of  Ladakh,   Baltistan,  etc., 


where  the  Baltis  speak  a  Tibetan  tongue  and 
the  Pakhpuluk  a  Turkish  dialect.  The  Baltis, 
Ladakhis,  etc.,  seem  to  be  a  smaller  and  less 
strongly  develo{)ed  race  than  the  Kashmirians 
proper,  who  have  a  large  admixture  of  Sikh 
blood.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  !Moham- 
medans.  The  Hindu  religionists  are  about  half 
as  numerous,  while  the  people  of  Ladakh  are 
mainly  Buddhists.  Kashmir  has  exerted,  con- 
siderable cultural  influence  upon  Tibet,  and 
not  a  little  physical  influence  also.  Kashmirian 
folk  literature  is  rich  in  tales  and  proverbs, 
many  of  which  have  been  published  in  Knowles, 
Dictionary  of  Kashmiri  Proverbs  and  Sayings 
(London,  1885),  and  Folk-Tales  from  Kashmir 
(ib.,  1888).  Ethnological  and  anthropological 
information  of  value  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing works:  Bellew,  Kashmir  and  Kashgar  (Lon- 
don, 1875)  ;  Wakefield,  The  Happy  Valley: 
Sketches  of  Kashmir  and  the  Kashmiris  (ib., 
1879)  ;  Hellwald,  Centralasien  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1880).  An  older  work  by  Hiigel,  Kaschmir  und 
das  Reich  der  Siek  (Stuttgart,  1840-48),  con- 
tains much  interesting  information. 

KASHMIBI,  kash-me're.  The  language  of 
the  Aryan  population  of  Kashmir,  in  Northern 
India.  It  is  descended  from  the  Middle  Indian 
vernaculars,  and  is  thus  ultimately  related  to 
the  Sanskrit,  although  many  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian words  have  been  imported  into  it.  Tlie 
language  has  no  written  literature  of  native  ori- 
gin; but  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  trans- 
lated into  this  vernacular.  The  script  in  which 
it  is  written  is  generally  Persian;  but  the  older 
Sharada  alphabet,  derived  from  the  Devanagari, 
is  sometimes  used,  especially  by  the  Hindu  Kash- 
miris. For  further  information,  consult:  Wade, 
Grammar  of  the  Kashmiri  Language  (London, 
1888)  ;  Elmslie,  Kashmiri-English  and  English- 
Kashmiri  Vocahulary  (ib.,  1872). 

KASIKUMUKS,  kii's^-koo-mooks'.  One  of  the 
Lesghian  peoples  of  Central  Daghestan,  in  the 
Eastern  Caucasus.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Kumuks  to  the  north  of  them, 
who  are,  linguistically  at  least,  of  Turkish  stock. 
The  Kasikumuks  call  themselves  Lak;  the  Avars 
terra  them  Tumal.  Their  language  has  been 
studied  by  Von  L'slar  and  Schiefner.  An  account 
of  the  Kasikumuks  will  be  found  in  Erckert,  Der 
Kaukasus  und  seine  Volker  (Leipzig,  1887). 

KASKASKIA,  kas-kas^kl-Jk.  An  Algonquian 
tribe  of  the  Illinois  confederacy,  formerly  living 
upon  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  southern 
Illinois.  Although  of  considerable  importance 
at  the  first  occupation  of  the  country,  they  de- 
creased so  rapidly  that  before  the  organization 
of  the  Territory  they  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
handful.  In  1832  the  survivors,  with  the  Peoria, 
removed  to  Kansas,  where  in  1854  both  tribes 
were  confederated  with  the  Wea  and  Piankishaw 
from  Indiana.  In  1867  all  four  tribes  removed 
to  the  Quapaw  -\gency,  Indian  Territory,  where 
the  whole  body  now  numbers  only  about  170, 
probably  not  one  of  whom  is  of  full  blood.  The 
name  is  said  to  signify  a  katydid. 

KASKASKIA.  A  river  of  Illinois,  rising  in 
the  ea.st-oentral  part  of  the  State  (Map:  Illinois, 
C  5).  It  flows  southwest,  and  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Chester.  It  is  about  300  miles  long, 
and  navigable  to  Vandalia,   150  miles. 

KASKASKIA.  A  village  in  Randolph  Coun- 
ty, 111.,  on  the  Mississippi  River.     Population, 
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in  1900,  177  (Map:  Illinois,  B  6).  In  1673 
Joliet  visited  the  Kaskaskia  Indians,  then  living 
near  the  site  of  what  is  now  Utica,  111.,  and  in 
1675  Marquette  established  a  mission  among 
them.  In  1700  both  mission  and  village  were 
moved  to  the  site  of  the  present  Kaskaskia.  It 
is  accordingly  the  oldest  permanent  settlement 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  English  gained 
possession  of  it  by  treaty  in  1703,  and  in  1772 
made  Kaskaskia  the  capital  of  their  territory  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  On  July  4,  1778, 
George  Rogers  Clark  (q.v.),  with  200  backwoods- 
men, captured  it  for  Virginia — an  event  which 
had  much  to  do  with  the  cession  of  the  western 
territory  to  the  United  States  in  1783.  For 
many  years  Kaskaskia  was  the  most  important 
settlement  in  the  'Illinois  Country,'  and  after 
the  organization  of  Illinois  in  1809  was  the 
Territorial  and  State  capital  until  1820,  since 
which  time  it  has  steadily  declined.  Originally  it 
was  three  miles  from  the  Mississippi;  but  the 
river  gradually  encroached  and  united  with  the 
Okaw  in  1881,  thus  converting  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  site  into  an  island,  which  in  1899 
■wholly  disappeared.  About  one-third  of  the 
old  town,  site,  with  the  foundations  of  the  church 
and  the  State  House,  still  remains.  Consult: 
Mason,  "Kaskaskia  and  Its  Parish  Records,"  in 
Magazine  of  American  History,  vol.  vi.  (New 
York,  1880),  and  an  article,  "Kaskaskia:  A 
Vanished  Capital,"  in  the  Chautauquan,  vol. 
XXX.   (Meadville,  Pa.,  1900). 

KASR-EL-KEBIR,  kas'r  61  ke-ber'  (Sp.  Al- 
cazar Quivir) .  A  town  of  Morocco,  on  the  Luc- 
cos,  23  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  El  Araish,  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  60  miles  south  of  Tangiers.  Its 
chief  edifice  is  an  ancient  mosque.  The  town  is 
the  centre  of  an  orange-growing  district,  and 
has  manufactures  of  wine.  Population,  about 
25,000.  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  was  de- 
feated and  killed  here  in  a  battle  on  August 
4,   1578. 

KASSABA,  kas-sa^i.  A  town  in  Asia  Minor. 
See  Cassaba. 

KASSALA,  kas-sa'M.  A  town  of  Northern 
Africa,  situated  at  the  southeastern  end  of  Egi'p- 
tian  Sudan,  near  the  Abyssinian  frontier  (Map: 
Africa,  H  3 ) .  Prior  to  the  uprising  of  the  Mahdi 
it  belonged  to  Egypt,  and  was  a  prosperous  town 
of  20,000  inhabitants.  It  was  almost  completely 
ruined  by  the  Mahdi&ts,  and  was  taken  by  the 
Italians  in  1894.  In  accordance  with  the  Anglo- 
Italian  convention,  it  was  restored  to  Egypt  in 
1897.  Its  present  population  is  estimated  at 
10,000. 

KASSAPA,  kJis'sa-pa,  KA§YAPA,  ka'shyd- 
pa.     See  Maha-Ka^yapa. 

KASSEL,  kAs'sel.  A  city  of  Prussia.  See 
Cassel. 

KASSIMOV,  k&-se'm6v.  Capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Government  of  Riazan, 
Russia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka 
(Map:  Russia,  F  4).  It  contains  a  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  principally  tan- 
neries. It  was  formerlv  the  residence  of  a  Tatar 
khan.     Population,  in  1897,  13,500. 

KAS'SITES.  An  Elamitish  people,  _  whose 
princes  for  477  years  ruled  over  Babylonia.  In 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  they  are  called  Kash- 
shu.  Delitzsch  regards  this  name  as  referring 
to  the  CossEeans     (Koo-o-oiot) ,  mentioned  by  Poly- 


bius  v.  44,  7;  Strabo  xi.  13,  6;  xvi.  1,  18;  Dio- 
dorus  xviii.  Ill;  and  Arrian,  Anah.,  vii.  15,  1 — 
a  warlike  people  living  in  the  Zagros  Mountains 
near  the  borders  of  Media,  against  whom  Alex- 
ander fought.  Oppert  and  Lehmann  identify  the 
Kashshu  with  the  Cissians  {Kla-<riot),  mentioned 
by  iEschylus  {Chceph.  424,  Persce  17),  Herodo- 
tus, and  others.  The  faet  that  Sennacherib 
found  the  Kashshu  in  the  same  region  where  the 
Cossajans  were  in  the  days  of  Alexander  {An- 
nals, i.  G3-ii.  7)  favors  the  first  view.  But  Leh- 
mann thinks  that  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the 
constantly  occurring  extension  of  a  territorial 
name.  As  the  Kassite  kings  seem  to  have  looked 
upon  Karduniash,  a  district  near  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  in  some  sense  their  home,  the  opinion 
that  would  connect  them  with  Southern  Elam 
is  perhaps  more  plausible.  The  Kassites  ap- 
parently invaded  Babylonia;  from  Karduniash 
about  B.C.  1717.  Gandish  (b.c.  1717-01)  was 
the  first  King.  According  to  a  Babylonian  list 
of  kings,  he  was  followed  by  Agumishi  (b.c. 
1701-1679),  Bibiyashi  (b.c.  1679-57),  Dushi 
(B.C.  1657-49),  Adumetash  (b.c.  1649-?),  and 
Tashzigurumash.  If  the  last  of  these  is  identi- 
cal with  Tashshigurumash,  the  father  of  Agum- 
kakrimi,  as  is  probable,  this  great  king  reigned 
about  B.C.  1611-1571.  An  inscription  of  Agum- 
kakrimi  shows  that  he  ruled  over  a  wide  terri- 
tory, including,  besides  Susiana  and  Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia  (Padan),  Kurdistan,  and  the  land 
bordering  on  Media  (Alvas  and  Guti).  During 
his  time  statues  of  Marduk  and  Zarpanit  were 
recovered  that  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
people  of  Chani  probably  in  the  time  of  the  Sec- 
ond Babylonian  Dynasty.  He  also  built  temples. 
There  is  a  break  in  the  list  of  kings  after  Tash- 
zigurumash, after  which  the  names  of  ten  kings 
are  given.  But  from  the  summary  at  the  bot- 
tom we  know  that  there  were  thirty-six  kings 
of  this  dynasty,  reigning  576  years  and  9  months. 
Contract  tablets,  royal  inscriptions,  and  the  so- 
called  Synchronistic  History  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  give  us  the  names  of  a  number  of  the 
missing  kings,  and  by  reference  to  their  contem- 
poraries in  Assyria  and  in  Egypt  it  is  possible 
to  fix  the  dates  of  some  of  these  approximately. 
Thus  Adadmushishir  may  have  been  the  eleventh 
king  (c.1511-1491  B.C.),  and  his  successors  Ku- 
dur  Turgu  (c.1491-76  B.C.)  and  Shagarakti  Bur- 
riash  (c.1476-58  B.C.).  Karaindash  (c.1458-40 
B.C.)  made  a  treaty  with  Asshurbilnishishi  of 
Assyria,  according  to  an  account  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  kingdoms  drawn  up  for  political 
purposes  in  the  reign  of  Adadnirari  III.  (b.c.  811- 
783) .  Four  of  his  letters  are  among  the  Amarna 
tablets.  His  son  was  Kadashman  Bil  (c.  1440-23 
B.C.),  who  corresponded  with  Amenophis  III.  (b.c. 
1437-01).  Burnaburiash  L  (c.1423-05  B.C.) 
fought  with  Puzur  Asshur  of  Assyria,  and  his 
son,  Kurigalzu  I.  (c.1405-1395  B.C.),  is  men- 
tioned as  thff  father  of  Burnaburiash  II.  (B.C. 
1390-65).  who  had  relations  with  Amenophis 
IV.  of  Egypt  (B.C.  1401-1389),  as  four  letters 
in  the  Amarna  Collection  show.  Karachardash 
(B.C.  1365-45)  married  a  daughter  of  the  As- 
syrian King  Asshuruballit,  and  their  son  Ka- 
dashmancharbi  I.  (B.C.  1345-39)  made  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  Sutu,  but  was 
killed  by  Nazibuga.sh,  who  sought  to  usurp  the 
throne.  He  was  put  to  death,  hoAvever,  by 
Asshuruballit,  and  the  old  line  was  reestab- 
lished  by   the   accession  of   Kurigalzu   II.    (B.C. 
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13381283).  Kurigalzu  invaded  Elani  and  cap- 
tured the  city  of  Susa;  he  also  defeated  Bil- 
nirari  of  Assyria.  Tliis  war  with  Assyria  was 
continued  by  Xaziniaruttush  (ii.c.  1283-57),  who 
was  defeated  by  Adadnirari  I.  Kadashnian 
Turgu  (B.C.  1257-40)  was  followed  by  Kadash- 
nian Buriash  (B.C.  1240-38),  who  fought  with 
Shalmaneser  I.  of  Assyria.  After  the  reigns  of 
Kudur  Bil  (u.c.  1238-32),  Shagarakti  Shuriash 
(B.C.  1232-19),  and  Bibiyashu  (B.C.  1219-10), 
an  Assyrian  invasion  led  by  Tukulti  Ninip 
(C.I2IO-O0  B.C.)  seems  to  have  reduced  the  Baby- 
lonian kings  Bil^iumiddin  (B.C.  1210-09),  Ka- 
dashnian Charbi  II.  (n.c.  1209-07),  and  Adad- 
sluiniiddin  (B.C.  1207-02)  to  vassalage.  But 
after  several  years  of  subjection  the  Babylonians 
made  themselves  independent,  and  placed  Adad- 
shuniuzur  on  the  throne.  He  reigned  for  thirty 
years  (B.C.  1202-1172),  and  gained  some  suc- 
cesses against  Assyria.  The  reign  of  Mili  Shichu 
(B.C.  1172-56)  was  also  marked  by  victories  over 
the  Assyrian  King  Xinipapalishara  (B.C.  1175- 
55)  ;  and  his  successor,  Mardukapaliddin  I.  (B.C. 
1156-43),  maintained  his  power.  But  Zamama- 
shuniiddin  (B.C.  1143-40)  and  his  successor.  Bil- 
shuniiddin  (B.C.  1140-39),  could  not  defend  the 
land,  which  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Assyria  had  not  a  powerful  Chaldean  invader, 
Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  taken  possession  of  the 
throne.  This  king  styles  himself  'Conqueror  of 
Kassites' ;  but  this  is  not  likely  to  imply  a  con- 
quest of  Elani.  which  had  long  since  ceased  to  be 
governed  by  the  Kassite  Dynasty  in  Babylon. 
Consult:  Delitzsch,  Die  Sprache  der  Kossder 
(Leipzig,  1884)  ;  Oppert,  in  Zcitschrift  fiir  As- 
syriologie  (1888,  p.  421  sqq. ;  1890,  p.  106  sqq.)  ; 
Lehmann,  ib,  (1892,  p.  328  sqq.);  id.,  Zicei 
Hauptprobleme  der  altorientalischen  Chrono- 
logic (Leipzig,  1898)  ;  Tiele,  Babylonisch-assy- 
rische  Geschichte  (Gotha,  1886);  Winckler, 
Oeschichte  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens  (Leipzig, 
1892)  ;  id.,  Altorientalische  Forschungen  (Leip- 
zig. 1892  sqq.)  ;  Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  In- 
scriptions, I.  (Philadelphia,  1893)  ;  Rogers,  A 
History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (New  York, 
1900)  ;  Husing,  "Elaraische  Studien,"  in  Mit- 
teilungen  der  Torderasiatischen  Oesellachaft 
(Berlin,  1898). 

KAS'SON,  John  Adam  (1822—),  An  Ameri- 
can diplomat,  born  at  Charlotte,  Vt.,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  in  1842,  taught  school  for  a  year  in 
Virginia,  and  then  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Emory  Washburn  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  for  some 
years.  Removing  to  the  West,  he  settled  in  1857 
in  Iowa,  where  he  entered  politics,  and  in  1860, 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee, 
managed  the  Lincoln  campaign.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  Lincoln  appointed  him  First  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General.  In  1863  he  was  sent 
as  L'nited  States  Commissioner  to  the  first  Inter- 
national Postal  Congress  at  Paris.  From  1863 
to  1867  he  was  a  Republican  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Iowa,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  again 
sent  to  Europe  as  a  special  commissioner,  where 
he  concluded  postal  treaties  with  six  different 
nations.  From  1868  to  1873  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Iowa  State  Legislature,  and  from  1873 
to  1877  again  sat  in  Congress,  leaving  his  seat 
in  the  latter  year  to  accept  the  post  of  Minister 
to  Austria -Hungary,  tendered  him  by  President 
Hayes.     He  returned  to  America  in  1881,  was 


again  sent  to  Congress,  was  reelected  in  1883, 
and  before  his  term  was  completed  was  ndmed 
by  President  Artliur,  in  1884,  Minister  to  Ger- 
many, where,  before  his  recall  by  President  Cleve- 
land in  1885,  he  served  also  &»  the  United  States 
representative  at  the  International  Ccmgo  Con- 
ference at  lierlin.  In  1887  he  was  president  of 
the  International  Constitutional  Centennial  Com- 
mission at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1889  was  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Commission  to  the 
International  Sanioan  Conference  at  Berlin.  His 
diplomatic  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  tariff 
problems,  in  which  he  had  taken  particular  in- 
terest during  his  Congressional  career,  led  in 
1897  to  his  appointment  as  commissioner  pleni- 
potentiary to  negotiate  reciprocity  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ding- 
ley  Act.  In  1898  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Canadian Joint  High  Commission.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  essays  and  speeches,  he  pub- 
lished "A  History  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine," 
in  the  North  American  Review  (1881),  and  a 
History  of  the  Formation  of  the  United  States 
Constitution   (1889). 

KASTAMUNI,  kiis'tA-moo'n^.  The  capital 
of  a  vilayet  of  the  same  name  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  36  miles  from 
the  Black  Sea,  250  miles  east  of  Constantinople 
(Mat*:  Turkey  in  Asia,  E  2).  On  a  rocky  hill 
outside  the  town  stands  an  old  castle,  and  in 
the  town  are  a  large  number  of  mosques,  two 
Christian  churches,  several  monasteries,  and 
some  industrial  establishments  manufacturing 
cotton  and  leather  goods.  In  the  vicinity  are 
copper  deposits,  and  Kastamuni  was  once  fa- 
mous for  its  copper  ware.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  about  16,000 — Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians. 

KASTNEB,  kfet'ner,  Abraham  Gotthelf 
( 1719-1800) .  A  German  mathematician  and  poet, 
bom  atUeipzig.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  law,  and  afterwards  to  philosophy,  physics, 
and  mathematics.  In  1739  he  began  teaching 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  logic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  and  in  1746  was  made  profes- 
sor. In  1756  he  was  called  to  Gottingen  as 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  geometrj'. 
His  chief  mathematical  works  are :  Anfangsgrunde 
der  Mathematik  (4  vols.,  1758-69;  6th  ed.  1800)  ; 
Vorlesiingen.  iiber  Mathematik  und  Physik  ( 1768)  ; 
Astronomische  Abhandlungen  (2  vols.,  1772-74)  ; 
Geschichte  der  Mathematik  (4  vols.,  1796-1800). 
He  is  best  known  for  his  Sinngedichte  (1781), 
a  collection  of  witty  and  caustic  epigrams. 

KASTNEB,  kast'ner,  Johanx  Geobg  (1810- 
67 ) .  A  German  composer  and  musical  theorist. 
He  was  bom  at  Strassburg,  and  studied  under 
Maurer  and  Romer.  He  composed  four  operas, 
Gustav  Wasa  (18.32)  ;  Der  Tod  Oscar's  (1833)  ; 
Der  Sarazene  (1834)  ;  and  Die  Konigin  der  8ar- 
matc-n  (1835)  ;  and  then  went  to  Paris  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  under  Berton  and  Reicha.  There 
Kastner  undertook  recondite  researches,  published 
treatises  on  instrumentation,  vocalization,  etc., 
composed  operas,  and  became  famous  as  a  teacher. 
He  was  founder  and  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation des  Artistes-musiciens,  the  recipient  of 
many  honors,  and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Many  of  his  text-books  were  approved 
by  tlie  Aeail(Miiy.  and  used  in  the  Conserva- 
tory. animiLr  tliom  liis  treatise  on  instrumenta- 
tion   (1S37),  which  remained  the  standard  till 
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the  appearance  of  Berlioz's  monumental  work 
some  thirty  years  later.  Perhaps  his  most  orig- 
inal work  was  the  Livres-partiiions,  a  series  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  symphony  cantatas,  whose 
various  subjects  are  described  and  analyzed  in 
accompanying  essays.  The  subdivisions  of  this 
were:  Les  danses^  des  morts  (1852)  ;  La  harpe 
d'Eole  et  la  musique  cosmique  (1856)  ;  Les  voix 
de  Paris,  and  its  sequel,  Les  oris  de  Paris  ( 1857 )  ; 
Les  Sirenes  (1858)  ;  and  Parcmiologie  musicale 
de  la  langue  frangaise  (1862).  In  addition  to 
the  operas  already  mentioned  he  composed: 
Beatrice  (1839);  La  maschera  (1841);  and  the 
biblical  opera  Le  dernier  roi  de  Juda  (concert 
performance,  1844),  which  is  considered  his  mas- 
terpiece; and  much  instrumental  music.  Con- 
sult :  Fetis,  Biographic  universelle  des  musiciens, 
et  bibliographie  generale  de  la  musique  (Brus- 
sels, 1837-81);  Ludwig,  Johann  Georg  Kastner, 
ein  elsdssischer  Tondiohter,  Theoretiker  und  Mu- 
sikforscher  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1886). 

KASTRO,  kii'strd.  Capital  of  the  Turkish 
island  of  Mytilene  ( q.v. )  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  metropolitan  of  the  Greek  Church, 
has  14  mosques,  seven  churches,  and  a  castle 
built  in  1373  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis. 
In  1899  there  entered  and  cleared  from  the  har- 
bor of  Kastro  1613  steamships  with  a  tonnage 
(metric)  of  760,167,  and  3306  sailing  vessels 
with  a  tonnagei  of  28,148.  Of  the  shipping  over 
one-third  is  Turkish,  nearly  one-fourth  Greek, 
one-fourth  Russian.     Population,  in  1896,  53,000. 

KASVIN,  kiz-ven'.  A  town  of  Persia.  See 
Kasbin. 

KATAB^OLISM  (from  Gk.  Kara^oM,  kata- 
hole,  a  throwing  down,  from  Kara^dWeiv,  katabal- 
Icin,  to  throw  down,  from  Kord,  kata,  down  -+- 
pdWeiv,  hallein,  to  throw).  The  chemical  changes 
that  occur  within  an  organism  and  result  in 
the  formation  of  simpler  products  through  the 
decomposition  of  more  complex  ones.  It  is  other- 
wise known  as  destructive  metabolism.  See 
Metabolism. 

KATAHDIN,  ka-til'din,  or  KTAADN.  The 
highest  mountain  in  Maine,  5200  feet  above  the 
sea  (Map:  Maine,  F  4).  It  is  in  Piscataquis 
County,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  in  a  dense 
wilderness  and  difficult  of  access.  Mount  Ka- 
tahdin  is  of  granite,  which  is  exposed  in  large 
abrupt  walls  on  the  slopes.  The  summit  is  bare 
and  covered  with  lichens,  and  from  it  a  grand 
view  may  be  obtained  of  the  wild  and  rough  coun- 
try around  it. 

KATA-KA.NA,  ka'ta  ka'na.  See  Japanese 
Language. 

KATAKI-ITCHI,  ka'ta-ke  ^'che  (Japanese, 
enemy-killing).  A  form  of  vendetta  practiced 
during  many  centuries  in  Japan.  It  was  popular- 
ly thought  proper  to  slay  an  enemy  who  had 
murdered  one's  father  or  lord.  Though  pro- 
hibited by  the  Government,  it  was  imperatively 
prescribed  by  custom.  To  fail  in  the  duty  of 
taking  vengeance  involved  social  ostracism,  while 
on  the  other  hand  its  performance  brought  capi- 
tal punishment  of  the  avenger.  This  subject  is 
the  basis  of  hundreds  of  popular  stories  and 
famous  novels,  the  greatest  of  many  historic 
ilhistrations  of  the  custom  being  that  of  the 
'Forty-seven  Ronins,'  which  is  a  standard  repre- 
sentation in  the  Japanese  theatres.  In  recent 
years  the  newer  school  of  native  moralists  has  at- 


tacked the  code  of  ethics  under  which  kataki- 
uchi  was  possible.  Under  tlie  modern  laws  it 
exists  no  longer.  Consult  the  voluminous  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  both  native  and  European; 
in  Japanese,  the  I-ro-ha  Bunko,  and  its  sequel, 
the  Yuki  No  Akebono;  Mitford,  Tales  of  Old 
Japan  (2d  ed.,  London,  1874)  ;  Dickens,  Chiu- 
shingura,  or  the  Loyal  League  (New  York,  1876). 

KATE,  Jan  Jacob  Lodewijk  ten  (1819-89). 
A  Dutch  poet,  born  at  The  Hague'.  He  studied 
theology  at  Utrecht,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  van  den  Bergh  the  Elder,  and  of  the 
lexicographer,  Winkler  Prins,  and  where  he  wrote 
much  poetry.  With  Prins  in  1842  and  1843  he 
wrote  the  satiric  periodical  Braga,  which  was 
entirely  composed  in  verse,  of  which  he  had  a 
wonderful  command,  being  a  ready  and  fluent 
improvisator.  Ten  Kate  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  from  1860  was 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Amsterdam.  Besides  some 
sketches  of  travel  and  some  purely  theological 
works,  he  wrote  translations  from  Hebrew; 
Psalms  (1872),  and  several  of  the  minor  proph- 
ets ;  from  Luther's  hymns,  Chamisso's  poetry,  and 
from  Schiller  and  Goethe;  from  Tegner  and 
Charles  XV. ;  from  Andersen  and  Oehlenschliiger ; 
Hugo's  lyrics;  Tasso's  Oerusalemma  (1856)  and 
Dante's  Inferno  (1876)  ;  and  Byron's  Giaour  and 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  His  original  poems,  popu- 
lar at  home  and  frequently  translated  into  French 
and  German,  are  mostly  of  theological  tenor. 
The  best  known  are:  De  Hchepping  (1866),  De 
Planeten  (1869),  De  Jaargetijden  (1871),  and 
Palmbladen  en  dichtbloemen  (1884).  His  col- 
lected works  appeared  at  Leyden   (1890-91). 

KA'TER,  Henry  (1777-1835).  An  English 
scientist  who  devoted  himself  tO'  the  study  of 
mechanics  and  the  exact  sciences.  He  was  born 
in  Bristol,  and  died  in  London.  At  his  father's 
desire  he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  but  in  1794 
he  relinquished  his  legal  studies  and  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Twelfth  Regiment  of  foot, 
then  stationed  in  India.  During  the  following 
year  he  was  engaged  under  Colonel  Lambton,  in 
the  survey  of  India,  and  on  his  return  in  1808, 
became  a  student  in  the  senior  department  of  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  a  company  in  the 
Sixty-second  Regiment.  His  contributions  to 
science  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  the  most  important  of  these 
memoirs  being  those  relating  to  his  determination 
of  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  the 
latitude  of  London,  and  those  which  describe  his 
'floating  collimator,'  an  instrument  for  aiding 
the  determination  of  the  horizontal  or  zenith 
points.  For  the  invention  of  this  instrument  he 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
cal Society.  The  reversible  pendulum  (q.v.)  which 
he  devised  (1818)  enables  the  physicist  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  at  any 
point  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  in  a  modified 
form  is  still  in  use.  In  1821-23  he  Avas  asso- 
ciated with  Arago,  Mathieu,  and  Colby  in  making 
observations  to  determine  the  difl'erences  of  longi- 
tude between  the  Greenwich  and  Paris  observa- 
tories. His  memoirs  on  the  verification  and  com- 
parison of  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  induced  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  to  employ  him  to  construct  stand- 
ards for  the  weights  and  measures  of  that  coun- 
try, and  for  these  labors  he  received  the  Order  of 
Saint  Anne  and  a  diamond  snuff-box.    His  many 
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scientific  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Tranaactions,  Astronomische  Xachrichten, 
Astronomical  Society  Monthly,  and  Astronomical 
Society  Memoirs. 

KATHERINE.  In  Shakespeare's  Taming  of 
the  iihreic,  the  spirited  daughter  of  Baptista, 
whose  subduing  by  her  husband,  Petruchio,  gives 
the  comedy  its  title. 

KATHIAWAB,  ka't^-A-war'.  A  peninsula  on 
the  west  coast  of  India,  projecting  into  the 
Arabian  Sea,  having  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  on  the 
northwest  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  on  the  south- 
east (Map:  India,  B  4).  It  is  include^  in  Guja- 
rat, Presidency  of  Bombay,  and  is  also  kno\^ii  as 
the  Peninsula  of  Gujarat.  Politically,  the  region 
is  divided  among  187  native  chiefs  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government.  Area,  about 
21,000  square  miles.  Population,  in  1891,  2,752,- 
400;  in  1901,  2,327,500.  Among  the  towns  are 
Rajkot,  Xavanagar,  Junagarh,  and  Sonmath.  The 
Portuguese  port  of  Diu  is  on  a  small  island  off 
the  south  coa.^t. 

KATHLEEN  MAVOXJRNEEN,  k^thl^n 
mfi-voor'n^n.  A  ballad  by  Louise  M.  Crawford, 
for  which  Fred.  W.  X.  Crouch  wrote  the  music. 

3LATIB  TCHELEBI,  ki-teb'  ch&la'b*.     See 

HaJJI  KjIALIfAU. 

KATIPO,  ka't^po.  A  name  of  New  Zealand 
(Maori)  origin  for  any  one  of  the  spiders  of  the 
genus  Latrodectus.  These  spiders  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, representatives  being  found  in  nearly  all 
tropical  and  temperate  countries,  and  their  bite  is 
excessively  poisonous.    See  Spideb. 

KATIPUNAN  (ka't  ^-poo-nan")  SOCIETY. 
A  Filipino  secret  society  organized  originally  to 
oppose  Spanish  supremacy  in  the  archipelago. 
The  revolution  in  Luzon  and  the  other  islands 
after  the  fall  of  Malolos  in  1899,  adopted  the 
guerrilla  form  of  warfare.  When  the  Filipino 
Congress  adjourned  it  decreed  that  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Katipiman  Society  should  assume 
control.  Aguinaldo  proclaimed  that  every  male 
Filipino  in  every  hamlet  and  barrio  should  be 
subject  to  its  regulations.  The  organization  is 
purely  military.  \Mierever  one  himdred  men  can 
be  assembled  there  is  to  be  a  'superior  chief,'  with 
rank  of  colonel.  Under  him  are  principal  chiefs, 
partial  chiefs,  captains  ( Cabezas ) ,  and  men.  Each 
rank  knows  only  those  below  it.  The  duties  of 
the  men  are  fivefold,  namely,  to  obey  orders,  to 
contribute  provisions  and  clothing,  to  act  as 
spies  against  all  suspected  persons,  to  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  property,  family,  or  life  for  the  so- 
ciety, and  to  take  the  field  as  guerrillas  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Each  signs  an  oath  in  his  own 
blood,  swearing  under  most  revolting  penalties  to 
serve  the  society.  All  other  oaths  are  absolved 
by  this,  and  the  native  leads  a  life  of  fear,  not 
knowing  when  the  knife  may  end  his  career.  The 
reckless  daring  of  the  Filipino  is  largely  due  to 
the  terror  inspired  by  this  organization. 

KATKOFF,.  kat-k6f',  [Mikhail  Xikifobo- 
viTCH  (1820-87).  A  Russian  publicist  of  inter- 
national reputation.  He  studied  at  Moscow,  at 
Konigsberg,  and  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  particu- 
larly attracted  by  Schelling.  In  1840  he  published 
a  valuable  essay  On  Russian  Popular  Songs,  ex- 
pressing views  of  an  ardent  liberal  and  adherent 
of  the  party  of  Westerners.  For  his  dissertation 
On  the  Elements  and  Forms  of  the  Slavo-Russian 
Tonffue  (1845)  he  was  appointed  adjunct  in  phi- 
losophy at  Moscow,  which  position  he  held  until 


1849,  when  lectures  on  philosophy  were  intrusted 
to  professors  of  theology.  In  1861  he  was  official- 
ly appointed  editor  of  the  Moscow  Gazette,  which 
he  leased  in  18G3.  The  disorders  among  the 
peasants  and  university  students  in  1861-U2,  and 
especially  the  Polish  revolution  of  1863,  gave 
Katkoff  the  chance  of  his  life:  he  accused  the 
'nihilists'  and  Herzen  and  Bakunin  (qq.v.)  as  the 
real  originators  of  all  the  trouble,  and  from  a 
liberal  turned  into  a  reactionary  advocate  of  abso- 
lutism and  extreme  nationalism  (Slavophilism). 
His  paper  became  an  exponent  rather  than  a 
leader  of  public  opinion,  harshly  criticising  the 
Government  for  half-hearted  measures  in  suppress- 
ing treason  which  he  saw  every^vhere.  Until  his 
death  he  wielded  an  enormous  influence  on  Rus- 
sian politics,  being  the  personal  adviser  of  Alex- 
ander III. 

KATMANDU'.     See  Khatmaxdu. 

KATONA,  kytd-nS,  J6ZSEF  (1792-1830).  An 
Hungarian  dramatist,  bom  at  Kecskem&t.  His 
earlier  efforts  sutTered  from  a  too  close  depend- 
ence upon  German  models,  but  in  his  masterpiece. 
Bank  Ban,  he  was  distinctly  national  and  orig- 
inal. He  wrote  the  play  in  1815,  but  it  was  not 
performed  until  six  years  afterwards,  in  Buda- 
pest. His  poems,  essays,  and  other  works  were 
collected  in  three  volumes  fifty  years  after  his 
death. 

KATBINE,  kat'nn,  Locn.  A  lake  in  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery, 
which  has  been  immortalized  by  Scott  and  Words- 
worth (Map:  Scotland,  D  3).  '  It  is  of  serpentine 
form,  eight  miles  long,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  average  width.  Ben  Venue  (2393  feet),  Ben 
A'an,  and  the  Trossachs  are  on  its  banks.  There 
are  several  islets,  one  of  which,  Ellen's  Isle,  is 
the  central  scene  of  action  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  Steamers  ply  on  its  waters,  and  it  is  an- 
nually visited  by  large  numbers  of  tourists.  Loch 
Katrine  is  the  main  source  of  Glasgow's  water- 
supply,  the  water  being  conducted  by  a  tunnel 
and  aqueducts  for  a  distance  of  25  miles. 

KATSENA,.  kat'se-na.  A  town  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Niger  Territories,  Central  Africa, 
about  100  miles  southeast  of  Wurao  (Map: 
Africa,  E  3) .  It  was  formerly  an  important  town 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  but  its  buildings 
are  mostly  in  ruins.  It  began  to  decline  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  seven  years'  siege  by  the  Fulahs  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  Its  population,  once  said  to 
number  100,000,  is  now  estimated  at  7500. 

KATSU  AWA,  kat'sii  a'wa  (c.1820-96).  A 
Japanese  statesman,  bom  at  Shidzuoka,  in 
Suruga  province.  A  diligent  student  in  youth,  he 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
China,  Japan,  and  Holland.  He  commanded  a 
company  of  soldiers  in  the  army  set  to  guard  the 
country  at  the  time  of  Perry's  landing  in  1854. 
In  May,  1855,  he  was  sent  with  others  to 
Nagasaki  to  learn  from  the  Dutch  how  to  manage 
steam  vessels.  He  made  such  progress  that  in 
1861  he  navigated  the  first  Japanese  steamship 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  was  active  in  hav- 
ing built  the  fir<t  native  man-of-war  on  foreign 
models.  He  advised  against  the  Yedo  Govern- 
ment's attempting  to  chastise  the  Choshiu  clan, 
in  which  disastrous  campaign  the  prestige  of  the 
Tokugawa  family  was  irretrievably  ruined.  In 
the  civil  war  of  1868  his  friendship  with  Saigo 
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(q.v.)  probably  saved  Yedo  from  being  burned. 
His  life  wa«  several  times  attempted  by  assas- 
sins. He  retired  to  Shidzuoka  with  his  master, 
the  Shogun  Keiki  ( q.v. ) ,  but  he  was  later  called 
by  the  Mikado  to  Tokio  to  become  Minister  of  the 
Navy  Department.  In  1874  he  opposed  the  proj- 
ect of  war  with  Korea,  and,  resigning  his  office, 
gave  himself  to  study.  He  sent  many  young  men 
as  students  to  the  United  States,  among  them  his 
own  son  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  modern  Japanese  navy. 

KATSUO,  kat'soo-6.  In  Japan,  any  of  various 
tunnies,  varying  from  one  to  four  feet  in  length, 
which  are  among  the  sea-fish  most  extensively 
taken.  The  principal  fishing  is  in  Shikoka.  The 
dried  fish  of  Japan  are  mainly  of  this  kind,  and  ■ 
take  the  name  'katsuobushi,'  amounting  in  quan- 
tity to  about  5,000,000  caties  annually. 

KATTE,  kat'te,  Hans  Hermann  von  (1704- 
30).  A  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great  while  he 
was  Crown  Prince.  He  became  known  for  his 
refusal  to  obey  the  King's  order  that  he  should 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  young  Crown 
Prince,  who  was  ardently  attached  to  him,  and 
in  whose  plans  to  escape  he  took  a  prominent 
part.  But  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  Katte 
was  executed  by  the  King's  orders. 

KATTE,  Walter  (1830—).  An  American 
civil  engineer.  He  was  born  and  educated  in 
England,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1850.  In  1857  he  was  resident  engineer  of  the 
State  canals  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  held  respon- 
sible positions  as  an  engineer  of  various  rail- 
roads. During  1861-62  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  military  railway  en- 
gineering, and  then  accepted  positions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Northern  Central 
railroads.  During  1865-75,  while  connected  with 
the  Keystone  Bridge  Company  of  Pittsburg,  he 
superintended  the  building  of  the  Saint  Louis 
steel  arch  bridge,  and  was  afterwards  chief  engi- 
neer of  several  railroads,  including  the  Manhat- 
tan Elevated  in  New  York  City,  and  the  New 
York  Central  system. 

KATTEGAT.  Another  spelling  for  the  name 
of  a  strait  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  See 
Cattegat. 

KAT'TIMTJIT'DOO,  or  CATTIMUNDOO 
(East  Indian  name).  A  substance  which  resem- 
bles gutta-percha,  derived  from  the  milky  juice  of 
Euphorbia  trigona,  an  East  Indian  plant.  It  is 
obtained  either  as  a  natural  gum,  which  has  oozed 
through  the  bark,  or  more  commonly  by  making 
incisions  and  collecting  the  juice.  It  is  much 
used  in  India  as  a  cement  for  knife-handles,  and 
for  similar  purposes,  but  is  not  exported  to  other 
countries.  While  fresh  it  is  very  elastic,  but  in 
course  of  time  becomes  resinous  or  bitter.  Since 
it  is  softened  by  heat,  it  cannot  be  used  for 
articles  that  are  subject  to  high  temperature. 
The  fresh  juice  is  sometimes  used  for  producing 
blisters,  and  the  gnm  for  rheumatic  plasters. 

KATTOWITZ,  k&'t6-vits.  A  town  in  tho 
Province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  105  miles  southeast 
of  Breslau  (Map:  Prussia,  H  3).  It  has  impor- 
tant iron  and  zinc  works;  has  manufactures  of 
phosphor-bronze,  furniture,  and  machinery,  and 
is  the  centre  of  the  upper  Silesian  coal  trade. 
Population,  in  1890,  16,513;  in  1900,  31,745. 
Kattowitz  was  an  unimportant  village  until  1867, 
when  it  was  made  a  city. 


KATUN,  ka-toon'.  A  cycle  of  twenty  years, 
peculiar  to  the  calendar  of  the  Maya  tribes.  It 
was  subdivided  into  five  parts  of  four  years  each. 
The  years  were  counted  around  the  circumference 
of  the  calendar  wheel,  and  the  conclusion  of  eacli 
katun  cycle  was  noted  by  the  placing  of  a  com- 
memorative stone  in  the  wall  of  the  principal 
temple.  Thirteen  of  these  cycles  made  up  the 
ahau  katun,  or  great  cycle  of  260  years.  Another 
katun  of  twenty-four  years  appears  to  have  been 
in  use  for  some  special  purposes.  The  etymology 
of  the  term  is  disputed. 

KATUN^GA.  An  important  native  trading 
town  of  the  Nupe  country,  in  British  Nigeria, 
West  Africa,  situated  about  30  miles  north  of 
Ilorin.  Its  population  has  been  estimated  at 
15,000. 

KATYAYANA,  kat-ya'ya-na.  A  name  of 
great  celebrity  in  the  literary  history  of  India. 
It  belongs,  in  all  probability,  to  several  person- 
ages renowned  for  their  contributions  to  the  gram- 
matical and  ritual  literature  of  the  Brahmanical 
Hindus;  but  it  is  met  with  also  among  the 
names  of  the  chief  disciples  of  the  Buddha, 
Sakyamuni.  The  most  celebrated  personage  of 
this  name,  however,  is  Katyayana,  the  critic  of  the 
great  grammarian  Panini  (q.v.)  ;  and  he  is  most 
likely  the  same  as  the  Katyayana  to  whose 
name  is  attached  a  ritual  manual,  the  Srauta 
Sutra  of  the  White  Yajur-Veda,  also  the  Sarvanu 
kramanl,  a  sort  of  Vedic  concordance,  and  other 
treatises  connected  with  the  White  Yajur-Veda. 
Katyayana  is  well  known  as  a  grammarian 
through  his  critical  notes  or  supplementary  addi- 
tions to  Panini.  These  are  called  Varttikas,  ex- 
planations or  additional  rules.  They  treat  of 
about  one-third  of  Panini's  aphorisms  and  they 
are  of  special  value.  Katyayana's  additions  and 
corrections  were  gathered  up  and  commented  on 
in  turn  by  Patanjali  (q.v.).  The  territory  to 
which  Katyayana  belonged  was  Deccan,  and  his 
date  appears  to  have  been  the  third  century  B.C. 
On  the  Katyayana  Srauta  Sutra,  consult :  Weber, 
White  Yajur-Veda  (London,  1859)  ;  Macdonell, 
Sanskrit  Literature  (New  York,  1900). 

KATYDID.  A  popular  name  for  several 
species  of  long-horned  grasshopi^ers,  usually  of  a 
pale-green  color.  Those  to  which  this  name  spe- 
cifically applies  are  natives  of  North  America 
and  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Their  peculiar  note  is  always  to  be  heard 
during  the  summer,  and  perhaps  most  abundantly 
in  the  evening  twilight,  although  sometimes  in 
the  daytime.  The  note  of  one  species  is  almost 
like  a  shrill  articulation  of  the  three  syllables, 
'ka-ty-did,'  following  each  other  in  quick  succes- 
sion, after  which  there  is  a  pavise  of  two  or  three 
minutes.  Modified  wing-membranes,  by  the  over- 
lapping of  the  wing-covers,  can  be  made  to  rub 
against  one  another,  and  the  sound  is  produced 
by  the  friction.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
with  these  insects  the  day  note  diflfers  from 
the  night  note.  The  common  species  in  northern 
New  England  is  the  narrow-winged  katydid 
(Scudderia  curvicauda) .  The  broad-winged  katy- 
did is  also  a  common  Northeastern  species  ( Cyrto- 
phyllus  perspicillatus) ,  and  another  species  is  the 
oblong-winged  katydid  ( Ambh/eorypha  ohlmigi- 
folia).  The  species  commonly  known  as  the 
angular-winged  katydid  (Microcentrum  reti- 
nervis )  is  abundant  throughout  the  more  southern 
portions  of  the  United  States,  extending  as  far 
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north  as  New  Jersey  <m  the  Atlantic  coast  It 
hil)ornate3  in  the  egg  sta^.  The  eggs  are  flat- 
tt'iied  oval,  and  of  a  slate-brown  color,  and  are 
laid  in  a  double,  overlapping  row  on  the  twigs  of 


A  KATTMD. 

The  common  angular- winged  Katydid  {MieroeeBtram  re- 
tinerris).  and  it«  eggs,  attached  to  the  edge  of  a  leaf. 

trees,  the  edges  of  leaves,  and  in  other  places. 
Females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  early  fall,  and  con- 
tinue to  lay  at  intervals  until  killed  by  frost, 
each  female  laying  from  100  to  150  eggs.  In  the 
spring  the  egg  splits  along  its  top  edge,  and  the 
young  katydid,  very  pale  in  color,  emerges.  In 
its  northern  range  this  species  is  single-brooded, 
but  in  the  Southern  States  there  are  two  genera- 
tions annually.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  stung 
by  the  curious  chalcidid  parasite  Eupelmus  mira- 
bilis,  which  has  been  called  the  Tjack-rolling  won- 
der,' from  the  fact  that  its  abdomen  is  frequently 
turned  backward  and  upward  until  it  nearly 
reaches  the  head,  the  hind  wings  being  turned  in 
the  same  direction,  so  that  the  insect  almost 
forms  a  ball.     See  Locust. 

KATZBACH,  kats'baG.  A  small  river  in  the 
Prussian  Province  of  Silesia,  falling  into  the  Oder 
at  Parchwitz.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought 
on  its  banks  on  August  20,  1813,  between  the 
French  troops  under  Marshal  Macdonald  and  the 
Prussians  under  Bliicher,  in  which  the  latter  were 
completely  victorious.  Macdonald  was  imaware 
of  the  presence  of  the  Prussians  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Katzbach  when  he  began  to  ford  the 
ptream.  Bliicher  waited  until  half  the  French 
army  had  crossed,  then  swept  down  on  them  with 
his  cavalry  and  two  corps  of  bayonets,  and 
hurled  them  into  the  waters  of  the  Katzbach, 
killing  and  wounding  12,000,  and  taking  18,000 
prisoners,  together  with  143  cannons  and  2  eagles. 

KATZENSTEG,  kats'en-st#K,  Deb  (Ger.,  The 
Cat's  Bridge).  A  novel  by  Hermann  Sudermann 
(1889),  considered  one  of  his  best  works  of  fic- 
tion. The  father  of  Boleslav,  the  hero,  believing 
Napoleon's  promises  to  the  Poles,  helps  the 
French  troops  to  surprise  a  detachment  of  Prus- 
sians. In  consequence  of  this  act,  his  house  is 
burned  by  the  surrounding  German  peasantry, 
and  his  death  follows.  Boleslav,  who  changes  his 
name  and  serves  in  the  War  of  Liberation  against 
Napoleon,  returns  to  find  his  father  dead,  and  in 
his  isolation  is  cared  for  by  Regina,  the  outcast 
sen-ant  of  his  father.  Regina  is  a  strange  psy- 
chological study.  She  has  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  of  an  animal,  and  at  last  perishes  in  the 
struggle  against  the  conventional  ethical  stand- 
ards of  society.  Boleslav  overcomes  the  hostility 
of  the  peasants  and  dies  in  the  campaign  of 
Waterloo. 

KAUAI,  ka'u-a'*.  The  northernmost  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  situated  in  latitude  22°  N.  and 


longitude  ISO"  30'  W.  (Map:  Hawaii,  B  1).  It 
b  almost  circular  in  shape  and  has  an  area  of 
590  square  miles.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin  and  is 
composed  chiefly  of  basaltic  rocks.  The  surface 
is  elevated,  reaching  in  the  highest  peak  of  the 
island,  Waialeale,  an  altitude  of  about  6000  feet; 
a  large  part  of  it  is  under  forests.  The  coasts 
are  partly  low  and  sandy  and  partly  precipitous. 
The  island  is  well  watered,  chief  among  its 
streams  being  Hanalei.  In  spite  of  its  volcanic 
origin,  Kauai  has  a  goodly  proportion  of  agri- 
cultural land  of  unusual  fertility,  confined  mainly 
to  the  north.  Sugar  is  the  chief  product;  but 
tropical  finiits  are  grown  in  abundance.  The  cnief 
harbors  are  Hanalei,  Koloa,  Waimea,  and  Nawili- 
wili.    Population  in  1900,  20,734. 

KAXTEB,  kou'er,  Ferdixaxd  (1751-1831).  An 
Austrian  musician,  bom  at  Klein-Thaya,  Mora- 
via. He  was  the  author  of  many  operettas  and 
vaudevilles  performed  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere. 
The  best  of  them  were  the  operas  Die  Stem- 
koniffin  and  Das  Donautceibchen ;  but  he  wrote 
a  large  quantity  of  sacred  music,  including  the 
oratorio  Die  SUndfluth,  oder  Xoah's  Tersoh- 
nungsopfer   ( 1809 ) . 

KAUFFMANU",  kouf'man,  Axgeuca  (1741- 
1807  ) .  A  German  historical  and  portrait  paint- 
er, bom  at  Chur,  Switzerland,  October  30,  1741. 
She  was  taught  by  her  father,  Johann  Josef 
Kauffmann,  a  painter  of  some  talent.  At  an 
early  age  Angelica  displayed  such  talent  that  her 
father  took  her  to  Italy.  At  Como,  in  1752, 
she  executed  a  portrait  in  pastel  of  the 
Bishop  of  Como,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. She  studied  in  the  galleries  of  Milan 
in  1754,  also  painting  portraits,  among  them 
those  of  the  Duchess  of  Carrara.  In  1757  she 
assisted  her  father  in  the  decoration  of  the  church 
at  Schwarzenberg,  painting  twelve  full-length 
figures  of  the  Apostles,  and  also  in  decorating 
the  seats  of  the  counts  of  Montfort.  She  then 
studied  in  Northern  Italy,  especially  at  Florence, 
where  she  remained  seven  months,  developing  a 
remarkable  talent  for  music  and  song.  In  1763, 
at  Rome,  she  studied  ancient  art  under  Winckel- 
mann,  who  became  her  fast  friend,  and  whose  por- 
trait she  painted.  At  this  time  she  made  a  study 
of  historical  and  allegorical  compositions. 

In  1765  her  English  friends  persuaded  her  to 
go  to  England;  after  spending  a  year  studying 
at  Venice,  she  arrived  in  London  in  1766.  She 
was  received  with  great  favor,  her  charm  of 
manner,  as  well  as  her  art,  winning  for  her  many 
friends.  She  was  feted  by  the  aristocracy  and 
presented  at  Court.  Among  her  admirers  were 
Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Fuseli,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. She  was  elected  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1769.  and  for  years 
following  was  a  prominent  exhibitor  at  the 
Academy.  She  was  also  successful  as  an  interior 
decorator  and  as  an  engraver  and  etcher.  There 
are  thirty-one  plates,  with  at  least  two  hundred 
of  her  original  drawings,  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Her  life  was  imbittered  by  a  secret 
marriage,  in  1767.  with  an  impostor,  a  supposed 
Swedish  Count  Horn.  The  Pope  annulled  her 
marriage,  and  in  1781  she  married  Antonio 
Zucchi,  a  Venetian  painter,  with  whom  she  re- 
turned to  Italy  the  same  year.  After  acting  as 
teacher  of  design  to  the  Princess  of  Naples,  she 
settled  at  Rome,  where  her  house  became  the 
centre  of  a  coterie  of  scholars  and  artists,  among 
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whom  was  Goethe,  who  has  given  a  trenchant 
characterization  of  her  art.  Her  husband  died 
in  1795,  but  she  remained  in  Rome  until  her 
death,  November  5,  1807.  She  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  San  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  and  her  bust 
was  phaced  in  the  Pantheon.  Canova  superin- 
tended the  funeral,  which  was  conducted  with 
considerable  pomp  and  attended  by  the  academi- 
cians of  Saint  Luke. 

Angelica  excelled  in  single  figures  and  in  por- 
traits, especially  those  of  women.  Her  historical 
paintings  are  poor  in  composition ;  the  figures  are 
without  variety  or  passion  and  lack  virility,  but 
they  are  marked  by  grace  and  charm  and  are  al- 
ways pleasing.  Many  of  her  pictures  were  engraved 
by  the  best  engravers  of  the  day.  Among  the  his- 
torical paintings  of  her  early  period  (before 
1781)  are:  The  "Mother  of  the  Gracchi;"  the 
"Sacrifice  of  Messalina;"  "Edgar  and  Ethel- 
frida;"  "Anna  and  Abra;"  "Samma  at  Benonni's 
Grave,"  presented  to  the  poet  Klopstock.  Espe- 
cially good  is  "Psyche  Drying  Cupid's  Tears." 
Her  other  works  include  the  "Death  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci"  (1781)  ;  "Servius  Tullius  as  a  Child" 
(1784)  ;  the  "Adieux  of  Abfilard  and  Heloise;" 
"Hermitage,  Saint  Petersburg;"  "Ariadne  and 
Theseus,"  and  the  well-known  "Vestal  Virgin,"  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery;  "Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria"  (1799)  ;  "Virtue  Directed  by  Prudence 
to  Withstand  the  Solicitations  of  Folly"  (now  in 
Philadelphia),  painted  in  connection  with  her 
husband.  Among  her  best  portraits  are  those  of 
herself  in  the  National  Gallery  (London),  the 
Berlin  Museum,  the  Munich  and  UfRzi  galleries 
( Florence )  ;  Raphael  Mengs  and  Lady  Hamilton, 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Consiilt:  De  Rossi,  Vita  di  Angelica  Kauffmann 
(Florence,  1810)  ;  Wessely,  in  Dohme,  Kunst  itnd 
Kiinstler  (Leipzig,  1817)  ;  Schram,  Die  Malerin 
Angelika  Kauffmann  (Briinn,  1890)  ;  Gerard,  An- 
gelica Kauffmann  (London,  1893). 

KAUFFMANN,  Friedbich  (1863—).  A 
Germanic  scholar,  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kiel.  He  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  and  be- 
came an  editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsche 
Philologie  and  a  contributor  to  Paul's  Grundriss 
der  germanischen  Philologie.  His  principal  works 
are:  Deutsche  Grammatik  (last  edition  1895)  ; 
Geschichte  der  schwiibischen  Mundart  (1890); 
Deutsche  Mythologie  (last  edition  1892)  ; 
Deutsche  Metrik  (1897);  Philipp  Melanchthon 
(1897);  Goethe  (1899);  and  Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  alt  germanischen  Religionsge- 
schichte,  vol.  i.  (1899). 

KAUFFMANN,  Hugo  (1844- ).  A  German 
genre  painter,  son  of  Hermann  Kauffmann.  He 
was  born  at  Hamburg,  studied  under  Becker  and 
Zwerger  at  Frankfort,  and  then  in  Diisseldorf 
and  Paris,  and  in  1871  settled  in  Munich. 
Among  his  pictures,  which  are  full  of  life,  all  col- 
ored in  the  manner  of  the  old  Dutch  masters, 
and  treat  especially  the  humor  of  peasant  life, 
the  best  known  are:  "Waltz  for  the  Old  Folks" 
(1870);  "Auction"  (1873);  "Wandering  Musi- 
cians" (1876);  "Quarrel  Over  Cards"  (1883); 
and  "A  Post  Station"  (1886).  Many  of  his  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  have  become  popular  through 
frequent  reproduction  by  photogravure. 

KAUFMANN.  The  correct  name  of  the  Ger- 
man mathematician  better  known  as  Nicolaus 
Mereator   ( q.v. ) . 


KAUFMANN,  Alexander  (1817-93).  A 
German  poet,  born  in  Bonn.  He  studied  in 
the  university  of  his  native  city,  but  his  pref- 
erence was  always  for  the  literature  and  his- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  publislied  several 
volumes  of  verse,  whose  freshness  and  vigor  soon 
made  him  one  of  the  favorite  poets  of  the  Rhine- 
land.  In  1857  he  married  the  Nuremberg  poet 
Mathilde  Binder,  who,  under  tlie  pen-name  of 
Amara  George,  wrote  Bluten  der  Nacht  (1856), 
a.nd  Indianermy then  (1856).  Kaufmann's  works 
include:  Cdsarius  von  Heisterbach  (1862);  Ge- 
dichte  (1852)  ;  Mainsagen  (1853),  and  Unter  den 
lichen  (1871). 

KAUFMANN,  Georg  Heinkich  (1842— ).  A 
German  historian,  born  at  Miinden  and  educated 
at  Halle  and  at  Gottingen,  where  he  studied  under 
Waitz.  From  1865  to  1888  he  taught  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Gottingen  and  the  lyceum  of 
Strassburg.  He  became  professor  of  history  at 
MLinster  (1889),  and  then  at  Breslau  (1891). 
His  chief  works  are:  Deutsche  Geschichte  his  auf 
Karl  den  Grossen  (1880-81);  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Universitiiten  (1888-96);  and  Poli- 
tische  Geschichte  Deutschlands  im  neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert   ( 1 900 ) . 

KAUFMANN,  Konstantin  Petrovitch 
(1818-82).  A  Russian  general,  born  near  Ivan- 
gorod.  He  won  distinction  first  as  an  engi- 
neer, and  afterwards  served  as  chief  of  staff 
in  the  Caucasus.  Later  he  served  for  a  time 
in  the  War  Department,  and  aided  in  reorgan- 
izing the  army.  In  1865  he  was  made  Governor- 
General  of  the  Northwestern  Region  and  com- 
mander of  the  troops  of  the  Military  Division  of 
Vilna,  and  in  1867  of  the  newly  formed  Division 
of  Turkestan.  In  the  latter  position  he  Avon  great 
distinction  by  his  success  in  strengthening  and 
extending  Russian  influence  in  Central  Asia.  He 
waged  a  successful  war  against  Bokhara,  took 
Samarkand  in  1868,  subjugated  the  Khan  of 
Khiva  in  1873,  and  annexed  what  was  left  of  the 
old  Khanate  of  Khokand. 

KAUFMANN,  Richard  von  (1850-).  A 
German  economist,  born  in  Cologne.  He  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Heidelberg,  and 
Berlin,  became  a  teacher  and  a  professor,  and  for 
a  short  time  held  a  position  in  the  Finance  Min- 
istry. His  numerous  publications  include :  Die 
Vertretung  der  wirtschaftlichen  Interessen  in  den 
Staaten  Europas  (1879)  ;  L'association  douaniere 
de  VEurope  centrale  (1879);  Die  Finanzcn 
Franlcreichs  (1882),  which  Avas  translated  into 
French  by  Dulaurier;  and  Die  offentlichen  Aus- 
gaben  der  grosseren  europdischen  Lander  nach 
ihrcr  Zweckbesitimmung  (3d  ed.  1893).  He  is 
also  known  through  his  arch.fological  work  and 
through  the  excavations  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Egypt  suggested  by  him. 

KAUFMANN,  Theodor  (1814—).  An 
American  historical  painter.  He  was  born  at 
Uelsen,  Prussia.  He  studied  painting  in  Ham- 
burg and  Munich  imder  Kaiilbach.  Because  cf 
the  political  troubles  in  Germany  he  came  in 
1855  to  the  United  States.  In  the  Civil  War 
he  served  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
Boston.  His  chief  pictures  are:  "On  to  Liberty," 
"General  Sherman  Near  the  Watch-Fire,"  "A 
Pacific  Railway  Train  Attacked  by  Indians," 
"Slaves  Seeking  Shelter  Under  the  American 
Flag,"  "Farragut  in  the  Rigging,"  "Portrait  of 
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Senator  Revels."  He  published  an  American 
Painting  Hook   (Boston,  1871). 

KAUKAUNA,  ka  ka'nA.  A  city  in  OuU- 
ganiie  County,  Wis.,  seven  miles  east  by  north  of 
Appletou;  on  the  Fox  River,  and  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad  (Map:  Wisconsin, 
E  4 ) .  It  has  good  water-power,  used  by  a  number 
of  the  industrial  establishments,  which  include, 
besiiiles  the  shoiw  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  flour- 
mills,  brick  and  tile  works,  a  planing-mill,  a 
foundry  and  machine-shop,  etc.  The  water-works 
are  owned  bv  the  municipality.  Population,  in 
1890,  4667;  in  1900,  5115. 

KAXTLBACH,  koul'biiG,  Friedrich  (1822—). 
A  German  historical  and  portrait  painter,  bom 
at  Arolsen,  Waldeck,  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Wil- 
helm  von  Kaulbaeh  in  Munich.  Although  his 
"Coronation  of  Charlemagne"  (1869,  Maximili- 
aneum,  Munich)  proves  his  ability  for  composi- 
tions on  a  large  scale,  he  excelled  chiefly  in 
portraiture,  and  was  much  employed  by  royalty. 
Among  his  best  portraits  are  those  of  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth  of  Austria,  and  of  the  sculptor 
Elisabeth  Ney  (1860,  Hanover  Museum).  He 
was  appointed  Court  painter  and  professor  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Hanover,  and  in  1874 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy. 

KAULBACH,  Friedrich  Acgust  von  (1850 
— ) .  A  German  historical,  genre,  and  portrait 
painter.  He  was  bom  in  Mimich,  the  son  of 
Friedrich  Kaulbaeh,  and  became  the  pupil  of 
Diez.  having  received  his  preliminary  training 
under  Kreliug  and  Raupp  at  the  School  of  Arts 
in  Nuremberg.  The  elegant  treatment  and  bril- 
liant coloring  of  his  genre  scenes  in  the  spirit  of 
the  German  lenaissance  and  his  masterly  por- 
traits won  for  him  speedy  rect^nition,  and  may 
be  judged  by  such  works  as  "Cavalier  and  Lady's 
Maid"  (1873),  "Family  Festival  in  May"  (1879, 
Dresden  Gallery),  and  the  portraits  of  his  wife 
(Frieda  Scotta,  the  violinist),  his  father,  of  Prin- 
cess Gisela,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria,  and 
many  others.  Of  religious  subjects,  he  painted  an 
"Entombment"  (1892,  New  Pinakothek,  Munich). 
His  exquisite  paintings  on  fans  and  his  carica- 
tures also  deserve  special  comment.  From  1886 
to  1891  he  was  director  of  the  Munich  Academy, 
succeeding  Piloty.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  and  was  awarded  the  great 
gold  medal  at  the  Berlin  exhibition  in  1886.  For 
his  biographv,  consult  Graul  (Vienna,  1890),  and 
Rosenberg  (Bielefeld,  1901). 

KATTLBACH,  Herman:?  (1846).  A  German 
genre  painter,  bom  in  Munich,  the  son  of  Wil- 
helm  von  Kaulbaeh.  He  studied  under  Piloty 
and  treats  interesting  subjects,  for  the  greater 
part  historical  genre  scenes,  with  rare  coloristic 
charm  and  minuteness  of  detail.  Especially  note- 
worthy are:  "Hansl  and  Gretl  with  the  Witch" 
(1872*,  Municipal  Gallery,  Riga);  "Last  Days 
of  Mozart"  (1873,  Municipal  Gallery.  Vienna); 
"Sebastian  Bach  Playing  the  Organ  Before  Fred- 
erick the  Great"  (r875)  ;  "Coronation  of  Saint 
Elizabeth"  (1886,  Wiesbaden  Gallery);  "At  a 
Friend's  Grave"  (1888,  New  Pinakothek,  Mu- 
nich).    He  was  made  professor  in  1878. 

KATJLBACH.  Wilhelm  ton  (1805-74).  A 
German  historical  painter.  He  was  bom  at 
Arolsen,  Westphalia,  October  15,  1805.  His 
first  lesions  in  design  were  from  his  father,  a 
goldsmith  and  line-engraver,  and  in  1821-25  he 


studied  at  Diisseldorf  under  Cornelius  and  Mosler. 
Ue  followed  Corneliuii  to  Munich  in  1826,  and 
decorated  the  Odeon  there  with  frescoes  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  in  the  style  of  his  master.  In 
the  same  style  are  his  frescoes  in  the  arcades 
of  the  Court  garden,  with  figures  of  Bavaria  and 
her  four  chief  rivers.  Of  quite  different  char- 
acter was  his  "Madhouse"  ("Irrenhaus,"  1834), 
based  on  reminiscences  of  an  insane  asylum 
at  Diisseldorf,  which  he  decorated  with  frescoes — 
an  intensely  naturalistic  production.  His  six- 
teen frescoes  of  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
in  Prince  Maximilian's  palace,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  antique  in  style.  Besides  the  foregoing, 
Kaulbaeh  designed  for  King  Louis  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Konigsbau  with  subjects  from  Klop- 
stock,  Wieland,  and  Goethe.  In  1834  he  finished 
the  cartoon  of  the  "Battle  of  the  Huns."  His 
"Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,"  designed  in 
1837-38,  is  a  strange  conglomeration  of  history 
and  symbolism.  There  is  a  fine  replica  in  oil 
in  the  Munich  Pinakothek. 

In  1847  Kaulbaeh  succeeded  Cornelius  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Munich  Academy.  In  his  designs  for 
frescoes  for  the  exterior  of  the  New  Pinakothek, 
glorifying  the  development  of  the  arts  under 
Louis  I.,  he  introduced  an  element  of  satire  which 
aroused  great  opposition.  His  decorations  for 
the  staircase  of  the  Berlin  Museum  ( 1847-66) 
are  an  apotheosis  of  the  evolution  of  human  cul- 
ture, in  six  colossal  mural  paintings,  representing 
the  chief  epochs:  "The  Fall  of  Babel,"  "Greek 
Culture,"  "Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  "Battle  of 
the  Hims,"  "The  Crusaders  Before  Jerusalem." 
"Age  of  the  Reformation."  In  1859  he  painted 
"Otho  III.  in  the  Vault  of  Charlemagne,"  for  the 
Germanic  Museum  at  Nuremberg.  His  satire 
had  already  excited  the  wrath  of  the  L^tramon- 
tane  Party,  and  Kaulbaeh  retorted  in  1871  with  a 
grisaille  cartoon  in  oil  of  Peter  Arbues.  His  last 
works,  like  the  "Battle  of  Salamis,"  in  the 
Maximilaneum,  Munich,  and  "Nero,"  show  de- 
cline. During  this  period  he  painted  a  number 
of  portraits,  severe  and  noble  in  style,  among  the 
best  of  which  are  one  of  himself,  in  the  Germanic 
Museum,  Nuremberg,  and  Louis  I.  and  Maximi- 
lian II.,  in  the  New  Pinakothek.  He  was  loaded 
with  honors,  German  and  foreign,  being  made 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Institut  de  France, 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Saint  ilichael, 
etc.  He  died  of  the  cholera  at  Mimich,  April  7, 
1874. 

Kaulbaeh  is  well  known  as  a  designer  for  en- 
gravings. In  this  work  his  satire  and  skillful 
portrayal  of  character  had  full  play.  He  made  a 
thorough  study  of  Hogarth,  as  is  evident  in  his 
illustrations  of  Schiller's  Verhrecher  aus  ver- 
lorener  Ehre,  and  Goethe's  Faust.  He  also  de- 
signed a  "Shakespeare  Gallerie"  and  a  "Goethe 
Gallerie."  Best  of  all  are  his  illustrations  of 
Goethe's  Reineke  Fuchs,  in  imitation  of  Grand- 
ville's  Scenes  de  la  vie  des  animaux. 

Kaulbach's  works  express  the  historical  knowl- 
edge and  philosophic  thought  of  his  age.  He  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  fine  sense  of  form  and 
a  strong  power  of  characterization,  but  under  the 
influence  of  the  Comelian  School  his  figures 
became  sensuous,  and  his  characterization  de- 
generated into  satire.  Among  his  sitters  were  the 
Empress  of  Austria.  Frederick  William  as  Crown 
Prince  and  his  three  sons,  and  Prince  Albrecht  of 
Prussia.    Consult :  H.  Miiller,  Wilheltn  von  Kaul- 
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hack  (Berlin,  1813)  ;  Woltmann,  Vier  Jahrhun- 
derte    niederVindisch-deutscher    Kutistgeschichte 

(Berlin,  1878). 
KAULBARS,    kaul'biirs,   Alexander,   Baron 

( 1844— ) .  A  Russian  general  and  traveler,  born 
in  Saint  Petersburg.  Having  been  sent  to  Asia 
on  military  service,  he  climbed  the  Tian  Shan 
Mountains  to  the  head-vk^aters  of  the  Naryn,  and 
he    went    also    on    the    Amu    Darya    expedition 

(1873).  At  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
he  was  one  of  the  boundary  commissioners  for 
the  delimitation  of  the  Servian  frontier.  In  1882, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Czar,  he  was  made  Bul- 
garian Minister  of  War,  and  in  that  position 
labored  to  promote  Russian  influence  in  Bulgaria, 
but  he  was  soon  recalled.  He  was  later  made 
lieutenant-general  and  commander  of  a  cavalry 
corps.  His  travels  are  recorded  in  the  Memoires 
of  the  Saint  Petersburg  Geographical  Society. 

KAULBARS,  Nikolai,  Baron  (1842-).  A 
Russian  soldier,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg,  brother 
of  Alexander.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Rus- 
sian General  Staff  in  1868,  in  1875-76  was  de- 
tailed to  Berlin  for  the  study  of  German  military 
methods,  subsequently  took  part  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Monte- 
negrin Boundary  Commission.  In  1886  he  was 
dispatched  to  Sofia  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
Russian  supremacy  in  Bulgaria.  His  brusque 
proceedings  effected  little.  He  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Sixth  Army 
Corps  in  1889,  with  headquarters  at  Warsaw. 
His  writings  include  The  German  Army  ( in  Rus- 
sian, 1890),  and  The  Armies  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance (also  in  Russian;  in  a  French  translation, 
Les  armees  de  la  Triple  Alliance,  Paris,  1893) . 

KAUI^ENT,  kou'len,  Franz  (1827-).  A  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic  theologian.  He  was  born 
at  DUsseldorf,  was  educated  at  Bonn,  and  be- 
came a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1850.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  a  lecturer  at 
Bonn,  in  1880  professor,  and  in  1892  Papal  do- 
mestic chaplain.  He  published  Die  Sprachverwir- 
rung  zu  Babel  (1861),  Geschichte  der  Vulgata 
(1869),  Handbuch  zur  Vulgata  (1870),  Assyrien 
und  Babylonien  nach  den  neuesten  Entdeckungen 
(4th  ed.  1891),  and  other  works.  He  also  fin- 
ished the  preparation,  begun  by  Hergenrtither,  of 
the  second  edition  of  Wetzer  and  Weltes,  Kirchen- 
lexilcon,  oder  Encyklopddie  der  katholischen  The- 
ologie  und  Hirer  HUlficissenschaften  (Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau,  12  vols.,  1882-1901),  the  chief  reli- 
gious encyclopaedia  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

KAUNITZ,  kou'nits,  Wenzel  Anton  Domi- 
NiK,  Prince  (1711-94).  An  Austrian  statesman. 
He  was  bom  at  Vienna,  February  2,  1711,  stud- 
ied at  Vienna,  Leipzig,  and  Leyden ;  traveled 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  in  1735  was 
made  an  Imperial  councilor.  He  was  employed 
on  diplomatic  missions  to  Rome,  Florence,  and 
Turin  in  1741-42,  was  Austrian  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Governor  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  in  1744-45,  and  in  1746  ar- 
ranged with  the  French  the  stipulations  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  troops  from  Brussels 
and  Antwerp.  He  took  an  important  part  as 
Imperial  ambassador  in  1748  in  the  negotiations 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  which  closed  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  became  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  in 
which  capacity  he  first  conceived  the  plan  of  an 


alliance  between  Austria  and  France,  against 
what  Kaunitz  rightfully  thought  to  be  the  dan- 
gerous ascendency  of  Prussia.  He  was  Ambassa- 
dor at  Paris  from  1750  to  1753.  In  1853  he 
became  Chancellor  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  in  1856  effected  the  Austro-French 
coalition  against  Frederick  the  Great.  (See 
Seven  Years'  War.)  Throughout  the  lifetime 
of  Maria  Theresa,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  under 
her  sons,  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold  H.,  he  contin- 
ued at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs.  Though  un- 
successful in  his  attempts  to  check  the  power  of 
Prussia,  he  represented  Austria's  interests  suc- 
cessfully in  the  first  partition  of  Poland  (1772), 
and  in  1775  acquired  Bukowina  from  the  Turks. 
He  was  narrow  in  his  political  views,  regarding 
exclusively  the  supposed  interests  of  Austria,  but 
sincere  and  upright  according  to  his  notion  of 
his  duty.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  reform 
measures  of  Joseph  II.,  and  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  retired  from  public 
life  when  Francis  II.  ascended  the  throne  ( 1792) , 
and  died  June  27,  1794.  Consult  the  authorities 
cited  under  Joseph  II.,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Leo- 
pold II.    See  Austria-Hungary. 

KAUPEBT,  kou'pert,  Gustav  (1819-97).  A 
German  sculptor,  born  at  Cassel.  He  studied  at 
the  School  of  Arts,  and  continued  at  the  Munich 
Academy  as  the  pupil  of  Schwanthaler.  During 
his  stay  in  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  with  a 
Government  stipend,  he  became  so  favorably 
known  as  to  receive  important  orders  from  Amer- 
ica, and  executed  after  Crawford's  design  all  the 
accessory  figures  for  the  Washington  Monument, 
also  the  colossal  statue  of  America  and  the  figures 
on  the  frontispiece  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington. 
Besides  a  number  of  mythological  and  allegorical 
groups  and  statues,  his  original  creations  include 
a  "Sleeping  Lion"  (1874),  monument  to  the  Hes- 
sians fallen  in  battle,  in  the  Karlsaue  at  Cassel; 
a  marble  group,  in  heroic  size,  of  "Christ  and 
the  Four  Evangelists"  (1887),  in  the  Basilica  at 
Treves;  and  the  statue  of  Emperor  William  I. 
(1891)  in  the  Romersaal  at  Frankfort,  where 
he  was  professor  at  the  Stadel  Institute  from 
1867  to  1892. 

KAURI,  kou're,  or  KOWRIE,  or  KAWRI 
PINE  (Agathis  Australis) .  A  beautiful  New 
Zealand  coniferous  tree  which  sometimes  attains 
a  height  of  180  feet  or  more,  and  which  is  noted 
for  its  dark,  dense  foliage.  The  timber  is  white, 
close-grained,  durable,  flexible,  very  valuable  for 
masts,  yards,  and  planks,  and  for  nearly  all  kinds 
of  building  and  implements  on  accovmt  of  its  su- 
periority to  other  timbers.  It  is  much  used  for 
masts  for  the  British  Navy.  The  Fiji  Islands, 
New  Hebrides,  and  Australia  produce  other  spe- 
cies, the  timber  of  which  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  kauri  pine,  although  there  are  differences  in 
quality.  They  all  produce  a  resin  called  kauri 
resin,  or  kauri  gum,  and  sometimes  Australian 
copal  and  Australian  dammar,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  exported,  chiefly  from  New  Zea- 
land. It  is  used  for  making  varnishes.  This 
gum  is  of  a  dull  amber  color  and  is  sometimes 
found  in  pieces  weighing  100  pounds  by  digging 
where  forests  of  these  trees  have  formerly  grown. 
When  collected  fresh  from  the  trees  it  is  whitish. 

KAURI  GUM.  A  New  Zealand  gum  pro- 
duced by  the  kauri  pine    (q.v.).     See  Dammar. 

KAUTSKY,  kout'skl,  Karl  Johann  (1854 
— ).     A  German  socialist,  born  at  Prague  and 
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educated  at  Vienna.  He  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most exponents  of  the  doctrines  of  Marx  and 
Engels,  and  in  1883  founded  in  Stuttgart  Die 
neue  Zcit,  a  Socialist  organ.  He  wrote  Kinfius* 
der  Volksiernuhrung  auf  den  Fortschritt  der 
Gtsellschaft  (1880),  Karl  Marx'  okonomiscke 
Lehren  (Gth  ed.  1898),  Das  Erfurter  Programm 
(3d  ed.  1898),  Der  ParliatnentarUmus  (1893), 
Geschichte  dea  Sozialismus,  part  i.  (1894),  Die 
Affrarfrage  (1899),  and  Uandelspolitik  und 
iiozialdemokratie  (1901). 

KAUTZ,  kouts,  AUEBT  (1839—).  An  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  born  at  Georgetown,  Ohio.  He 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1861.  In 
June,  1861,  as  commander  of  a  prize  brig,  he  was 
captured  near  Cape  Hatteras,  but  was  released 
on  parole  and  proceeded  to  Washington,  where  he 
succeeded  in  negotiating  the  first  exchange  of 
prisoners  authorized  by  President  Lincoln.  His 
services  in  the  engagements  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi received  commendatory  notice,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
commander.  In  1898  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral. 

KAUTZ,  August  Valextixe  (1828-95).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  at  Ispringen,  Baden.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents,  and, 
after  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Mexican  War, 
was  appointed  to  a  vacancy  in  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, where  he  graduated  in  1852.  For  several 
years  he  served  against  the  Indians,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  made  a  captain 
in  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry,  with  which 
he  served  through  the  Peninsular  campaign  of 
1862.  He  continued  as  a  cavalry  officer,  partici- 
pating with  distinction  in  many  engagements,  and 
in  1864  was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry 
division  of  the  Army  of  the  James.  He  was  bre- 
vetted  major-general  of  volunteers  in  October, 
1864,  and  in  1865  marched  into  Richmond  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  colored  troops.  After  the 
war  he  conducted  successful  operations  against 
the  Indians  on  the  New  Mexican  frontier  until 
1874,  when  he  was  promoted  colonel  of  the  Eighth 
Infantry.  In  1875  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  Arizona.  He  was  retired  in 
1892.  General  Kautz  published  The  Company 
Clerk  (1863),  Customs  of  Service  for  yon-Com- 
missioned Officers  and  Soldiers  (1864),  and  Cus- 
totns  of  Service  for  Officers  ( 1866) . 

KAUTZ,  Juurs  (Gyula)  (1829—).  An 
Hungarian  economist  and  statesman,  bom  at 
Raab.  He  was  educated  there,  at  Pesth.  and  at 
Leipzig,  and  was  made  instructor  (1859),  and 
then  (1863)  professor  of  economics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pesth.  In  1883  he  became  vice-gover- 
nor, and  in  1892  governor,  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Bank,  and  was  made  Privy  Councilor. 
He  was  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
(1865-83),  and  in  1886  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Upper  Chamber  for  life.  In  1860  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Science.  His  more  important  works  in  Hun- 
garian are  a  system  of  economics  and  finance 
(last  edition  1890).  and  in  German  Theorie  und 
Geschichte  der  yationalokonomik   (1856-60). 

KAUTZSCH,  kouch,  Emu.  Fbiedbich  (1841 
— ).  A  German  Hebrew  scholar  and  biblical 
critic,  bom  at  Plauen  (Saxony).  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leipzig,  in  whose  theological  faculty  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  (1869)  and  professor 
(1871).  Subsequently  he  held  chairs  at  Basel 
ToL.  X.-4ii. 


(1872-80)  and  Tubingen  (1880-88).  In  1888  he 
received  a  professorship  at  Halle.  He  w^as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society 
of  Germany  (1877).  He  published  some  original 
works  {De  Veteris  Testamentis  Locis  a  Faulo 
Apostolo  Allegatis,  1869 ;  Grammatik  dea  Bibliaoh- 
Aranwiachen,  1884),  but  is  better  known  for  his 
editions  of  the  publications  of  other  scholars,  such 
as  Hagenbach's  Encyklopadie  und  ilethodologie 
(the  10th  and  Uth  editions),  Ciesenius's  Hebrai- 
scher  Grammatik  (from  the  20th  to  the  25th  edi- 
tion, inclusive),  and  Scholz's  Abrisa  der  hebrdi- 
achen  Laut  und  Formenlehre  (thoroughly  revised; 
a  seventh  edition  in  1893).  He  also  assisted  in  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  German, 
Die  Heilige  Schrift  dea  Alien  Teatamenta  (Frei- 
burg, 1894). 

KAVA,  ka'vi.  A  South  Sea  Island  shrub  with 
narcotic  properties.    See  Ava. 

KAVANAGH,  kav'a-nA.  A  prose  romance 
by  Henry  W.  Longfellow  (1849). 

KAVANAGH,  Jclia  (1824-77).  An  Irish 
novelist.  She  was  born  at  Thurles,  Tipperary, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Morgan  Peter  Kavanagh, 
a  minor  poet  and  philologist.  Her  childhood  was 
spent  in  France,  where  she  was  educated.  In 
1844  she  took  up  her  residence  in  London,  and 
commenced  a  literary  career.  Her  chief  works 
of  fiction  are:  Madeleine,  a  Tale  of  Autergne 
(1848),  Nathalie  (1851),  Daisy  Burna  (1853), 
Grace  Lee  (1855),  Rachel  Gray  (1855),  Adele 
(1857),  Queen  Mab  (1863),  Beatrice  (1865), 
Sybil's  Second  Love  (1867),  Dora  (1868),  Silcia 
( 1870) ,  Bessie  ( 1872 ) ,  John  Dorrien  ( 1875) ,  and 
Tu:o  Lilies  (1877).  Her  first  work  was  entitled 
The  Three  Paths,  a  Story  for  Youth  (1848)  ;  a 
posthumous  work,  Forgei-Me-Xots,  two  volumes 
of  short  tales,  appeared  in  1878.  Her  plots  are 
usually  centred  in  France,  and,  while  of  no  great 
depth,' are  graceful  and  intelligent  expositions  of 
home  life  and  domestic  traits.  She  was  a  prolific 
contributor  to  periodical  literature,  and  also 
wrote  many  biographical  sketches.  Chief  among 
her  miscellaneous  writings  are:  Woman  in  France 
During  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1850),  Women 
of  Christianity  Exemplary  for  Acta  of  Piety  and 
Charity  (1852),  Summer  and  Winter  in  the  Tico 
Sicilies  (1858),  Seven  Years,  and  Other  Tales 
(1859),  French  Women  of  Lettera  (1861),  and 
English  Wometi  of  Lettera  (1862). 

KAVEIilH*,  ki-ve-Ien',  Konstaxtix  Dmit- 
KiEViTCH  (1808-86).  A  Russian  politician,  bom 
in  Saint  Petersburg.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Moscow  L'niversity,  where  he  became  professor  of 
civil  law  (1844-48),  afterwards  taking  the  same 
p>osition  at  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
though  he  finally  left  it  to'  teach  in  the  Military 
Legal  Academy.  As  law  tutor  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  and  afterwards  legal  adviser  to  his  Fi- 
nance Minister,  Kavelin  exerted  considerable 
influence  in  obtaining  freedom  for  the  serfs.  He 
made  official  sojourns  in  France  and  (Jermany  to 
study  the  educational  institutions  of  those  coun- 
tries', and  he  wrote  much  upon  legal  subjects. 
His  complete  works  were  published  in  four  vol- 
umes in  1859,  but  he  wrote  afterwards  ProbUmea 
de  psychologic  (1872),  La  philosophie  de  Vapri- 
ori  (1875),  and  La  question  des  paysans  (1882). 

KAVEBY,  ka'ver-T,  or  CAVEBY.  A  river 
of  Southern  India,  rising  in  a  Coorg  in  the  Ghats, 
near  the  west  coast,  at  an  altitude  of  4000  feet 
(Map:  India,  0  6).    It  flows  southeast  through 
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Mysore  and  below  Seringapatam  forms  the  beau- 
tiful falls  and  rapids  of  Sivasamudram.  Near 
Collegal  it  enters  Madras  and,  proceeding  past 
Bhavani,  Erode,  and  Karur,  at  Trichinopoli  and 
Srirangam,  divides  into  several  deltaic  channels, 
the  central  of  which  continues  as  the  Kavery 
eastward  past  Combaconuni,  and  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  at  Karikal,  the  soutliernmost  channel, 
on  which  are  situated  Tanjore  and  Tiruvalur, 
entering  at  Negapatam,  and  the  principal  and 
northernmost  channel,  the  Coleroon,  92  miles  long, 
debouching  at  Porto  Novo.  Owing  to  the  velocity 
of  its  currents  and  its  rapids,  the  Kavery  is  navi- 
gable only  downward  by  small  native  craft.  Its 
length  is  415  miles.  The  irrigation  system  of  its 
delta,  dating  from  the  second  century,  is  the 
most  ancient  in  India.  The  Kavery  is  also  called 
by  the  Hindus  'Das  Kshin  G%nga'  ('The  Ganges 
of  the  South'). 

KAVI^  kii've  (Skt.,  wise,  poet).  The  ancient 
sacred  language  of  Java  (c.800-1400  a.d.).  In 
structure  this  language  belongs  to  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  group,  and  its  inflection  is  essentially 
Javanese.  There  are  three  dialects  of  the  Java- 
nese— the  vulgar  tongue,  the  polite  dialect,  and 
the  ancient.  All  these  contain  words  from  San- 
skrit, Arabic,  and  Telugu,  brought  in,  not  by  con- 
quest, but  by  religion  and  commerce,  and  they  are 
written  in  alphabets  which  are  adaptations  of  the 
Indian  Devanagari  script.  The  largest  infusion 
of  loan-words  is  from  Sanskrit.  In  the  common 
language  of  Java  the  proportion  of  Sanskrit  is 
almost  11  per  cent.,  but  in  the  recondite  it  is 
nearly  40  per  cent.  The  introduction  of  Indian 
elements  is  traced  to  the  immigration  of  the 
Brahmans  from  India  about  2000  years  ago,  who 
brought  with  them  Hindu  civilization  and  re- 
ligion. Kavi  holds  this  same  relation  to  Javanese 
that  Sanskrit  does  to  the  modern  languages  of 
India.  In  this  dialect  the  Javanese  writings,  con- 
sisting of  poems,  histories,  romances,  etc.,  are 
composed.  Much  of  the  literature  is  based  on  the 
Indian  epic  of  the  Mahabharata,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Rarata-ytiddha  (partly  translated  in  Raffles, 
History  of  Java,  London,  1817),  the  Arjiina- 
Vivaha  (edited  by  Friederich,  Bavaria,  1850;  and 
by  Kern,  The  Hague,  1871 ) .  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  Kavi,  with  Hinduism,  was  driven  from 
Java  to  the  small  island  of  Bali.  Consult:  Hum- 
boldt, Ueher  die  Kaun-Sprache  (Berlin,  1836-39)  ; 
Friederich,  Yoorloopig  Verslag  van  het  Eiland 
Bali  (Batavia,  1849-50)  ;  Stuart,  Kawi-Oor- 
Iconden  (Leyden,  1875)  ;  Jonker,  En  Oud- 
javaansch  Wetboek  (ib.,  1885)  ;  Juynboll,  Drie 
Boeken  van  het  Ovd-javaansche  Mahabharata  (ib., 
1893).  An  exhaustive  dictionary  of  the  language 
is  being  prepared  by  van  der  Tunk,  under  the 
title:  Kawi-balineesch-nederlandsch  woordenboek. 

KAW,  ka,  properly  Kansa.  A  Siouan  tribe 
speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Osage  language,  for- 
merly occupying  several  villages  on  the  lower 
Kansas  River,  in  Kansas,  and  estimated  about 
a  century  ago  at  1300.  In  1846  they  were  re- 
moved to  a  reservation  west  of  the  Osage,  in  the 
present  Oklahoma,  and  have  since  decreased 
rapidly.  In  1875  they  still  numbered  516,  but 
in  1900  there  were  but  217  remaining,  less  than 
half  of  whom  were  full-bloods.  In  former  cus- 
toms they  resembled  the  other  buffalo-hunting 
tribes  of  the  plains. 

KAWEEATT,  kii'ver-ou,  Gustav  (1847-).  A 
German  Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Bunzlau. 


After  study  at  Berlin,  he  held  pastorates  at 
Langheinersdorf  and  Klemzig,  from  1886  to  1892 
was  professor  of  practical  theology  at  Kiel, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  to  a  similar 
chair  at  Breslau.  In  1883  he  assisted  in  founding 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Study  of 
the  History  of  the  Reformation.  He  was  an 
assistant  editor  of  the  great  Weimar  edition  of 
the  works  of  Luther,  and  published  the  biography, 
Johann  Agricola  von  Eisleben  (1881);  De  Di- 
gamia  Episcoporum  ( 1889)  ;  and  Reformation  und 
Gegenreformation  (1894),  constituting  vol.  iii.  of 
Moller's  Lchrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte. 

KAWIA,  ka-we'a,  or  CAHTJILLA,  ka-we'ya. 
sometimes  improperly  spelt  Coaiiuila.  A  Sho- 
shonean  tribe  centring  about  Cahuilla  Creek  and 
Valley  in  southwestern  California.  They  are  a 
roving  people  of  considerable  strength  and  appa- 
rently primitive  character,  but,  as  they  have 
never  been  brought  under  treaty  restrictions, 
very  little  is  definitely  known  concerning  them. 

KAY,  John  (1742-1826).  A  Scottish  minia- 
ture painter  and  caricaturist,  born  near  Dalkeith. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  a  barber  and  practiced  it 
in  Edinburgh  until  he  was  forty-three  years  old. 
He  immortalized  the  men  of  his  time,  not  always 
as  they  would  wish,  and  he  kept  a  little  shop  in 
Parliament  Close,  Edinburgh,  for  the  sale  of  his 
productions,  which  were  collected  posthumously 
under  the  title,  A  Scries  of  Original  Portraits  and 
Caricature  Etchings  by  the  Late  John  Kay  (2 
vols.,  1838;  4  vols.,  1848;  3  vols.,  1877).  His 
portraits  appeared  at  different  Edinburgh  exhibi- 
tions (1811-22),  and  some  of  his  drawings  can 
still  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

KAYAK,  ki''ak  (Eskimo  name).  An  Eskimo 
canoe.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  framework,  cov- 
ered over  with  hide,  but  having  a  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  top  covering  for  the  man  using  it; 
this  hole  is  surmounted  with  a  flap  which  lashes 
around  the  body  of  the  oarsman  and  prevents  the 
entrance  of  water.    See  Eskimo. 

KAYE,  ka,  Sir  John  William  (1814-76).  An 
English  historian.  He  was  born  in  Acton,  near 
London,  and  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer.  After 
education  at  Eton  and  at  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Addiscombe,  he  went  to  India,  and 
from  1832  to  1841  served  in  the  Bengal  Artillery, 
becoming  lieutenant.  He  engaged  in  journalistic 
and  literary  work  in  India,  and  afterwards  in 
England  from  1845  to  1856,  when  he  received  an 
appointment  in  the  home  department  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  next  year  India  came  under 
tlie  Crown  Government,  and  he  was  nominated  to 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Indian  Political  and 
Secret  Service  Department,  made  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  leisure  of 
liis  official  life  was  employed  in  the  writing  and 
publication  of  numerous  historical,  biographical, 
and  other  works.  His  writings  include:  History 
of  the  War  in  Afghanistan  (2  vols.,  1851;  later 
ed.  3  vols.,  1874)  ;  The  Administration  of  the 
East  India  Company  (1853);  Christianity  in 
India  (1859)  ;  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  (3  vols., 
1857-58,  5th  ed.  1881),  revised  and  republished  as 
Kaye  and  Malleson's  History  of  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny (6  vols.,  1890)  ;  Lives  of  Indian  Officers, 
Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Services  in  India  (2  vols.,  1867  ;  new  edition 
1880)  ;  and  Essays  of  an  Optimist  (1870).  He  also 
edited  Buckle's  Memoirs  of  the  Services  of  the  Ben- 
gal Artillery  ( 1852)  ;  Tucker's  Memorials  of  India 
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Oovfmment  (1853)  ;  Autobiography  of  Miss  Cor- 
Knight,  Lady  Companion  to  the  Princess 
tte  of  Wales  (2  vols.,  1861)  :  and,  with  J. 
!■ .  Watson,  Taylor's  People  of  India  (1868).  In 
1S71  he  was  cn?ated  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Star  of  India.  Three  years  later  he  resigned  his 
appointment,  owing  to  ill  health. 

KAY  SHXJiyTLEWOBTH,  Sir  James  Phil- 
Lirs  (1804-77).  An  English  educational  reform- 
er. He  was  born  at  Rochdale,  Lancashire;  was 
a  bank  clerk  for  several  years,  and  from  1824 
to  1827  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh.  He  prac- 
ticed at  Manchester,  devoting  himself  to  sanitary 
reforms  and  to  the  advance  of  the  Free  Trade 
movement,  and  becoming  assistant  poor-law  com- 
missioner in  1835.  In  this  way  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  educational  reforms;  in  1841  he 
wrote  a  report  on  the  training  of  the  poor,  having 
established  a  normal  school  at  Battersea,  largely 
from  his  own  resources,  in  1839.  His  plan  was 
successful,  and  on  it  is  based  the  English  system 
of  popular  education.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Central  Relief  Committee  during  the  Lancashire 
famine  at  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
and  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the 
Liberals  in  his  country.  He  wrote,  among  several 
pamphlets  on  education.  Four  Periods  of  Public 
Education  (1862)  ;  and  two  novels  dealing  with 
life  in  Lancashire  'thirt\''  and  'sixty  years  ago' 
(1800  and  1874). 

KAZAN,  or  KASAU",  ka-zan'.  A  government 
of  European  Russia,  bounded  by  the  Government 
of  Vyatka  on  the  north,  L'fa  and  Samara  on  the 
east,'  Samara  and  Simbirsk  on  the  south,  and 
Nizhni-Xovgorod  on  the  west  (ilap:  Russia, 
G  3).  Area,  24.G00  square  miles.  The  district 
is  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  Volga  and  its 
tributarv-  the  Kama.  In  the  north  there  are 
swamps  and  heavy  forests;  in  the  southeast, 
steppes;  in  the  southwest,  somewhat  broken  dis- 
tricts. During  the  springtime  large  areas  are 
submerged  by  the  rivers.  Kazan  is  also  traversed 
by  the  Vetluga  and  the  Vyatka.  The  soil 
is  generally  good.  The  minerals  are  not  im- 
portant. The  forests  occupy  over  30  per  cent, 
of  the  area,  and  the  arable'  land  about  50  per 
cent.  The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  including 
gardening  and  fruit-raising,  although  certain 
lines  of  house  industries  are  well  developed.  The 
chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  flour- 
mills,  distilleries,  soap-factories,  tanneries,  etc. 
Kazan  contains  a  large  number  of  river  ports  on 
the  Volga  and  the  Kama,  and  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  Asiatic  Russia.  Population, 
in  1897.  2.204.027,  composed  of  Russians.  Tatars, 
and  Tchuvashes.  Most  of  the  population  belong 
to  the  Russian  Church.  The  Mohammedans  num- 
l)er  over  600,000,  and  there  are  a  few  thousand 
heathen.  Capital.  Kazan  (q.v.).  Up  to  the 
thirteenth  century  the  present  Government  of 
Kazan  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
northern  Bulgarians.  Conquered  by  the  Tatars 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  formed  in  1438 
into  a  separate  khanate,  which  was,  however, 
overthrown  by  the  Russians  in  1552. 

KAZAN,  or  KASAN.  Capital  of  the  Russian 
government  of  the  same  name  (q.v.),  situated  on 
ike  Kazanka.  195  miles  ea-st  of  Xizhni-Xovgorod 
(Map:  Russia.  G  3).  At  the  northern  end  of 
the  city  is  situated  the  Kremlin.  It  con- 
tains the  sixteenth-century  cathedral  with  the 
image    of    the    Virgin    Mother    of    Kazan,    held 


in  high  veneration  by  all  orthodox  Russians;  a 
monastery;  an  orphan  asylum,  as  well  as  an 
arsenal;  and  the  palace  of  the  Governor.  The 
town  proper  is  divided  into  several  quarters,  ot 
which  two  are  inhabited  by  Tatars.  Kazan  pos- 
sesses a  large  number  of  churches,  monasteries, 
mosques,  synagogues,  and  monuments.  Among 
them  is  a  truncated  pyramid  built  in  1812-23  to 
commemorate  the  capture  of  the  city  in  1552. 
The  University  of  Kazan,  founded  in  1804  by 
Alexander  I.,  has  four  faculties  and  an  attend- 
ance of  850.  There  are  attached  to  it  an  obser- 
vatory, a  botanical  garden,  an  ethnographical 
museum,  and  a  librarj'  of  150,000  volumes,  in- 
cluding many  Mongol  and  Tatar  manuscripts. 
There  are  in  Kazan,  besides  two  theological  semi- 
naries, a  teachers'  seminary,  a  military  school, 
and  a  theatre. 

The  manufacturing  industries  are  of  consider- 
able importance.  Leather  (especially  Russian 
leather),  soap,  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  and 
wooden  articles  are  manufactured  on  an  extensive 
scale.  There  is  also  some  ship-building.  Kazan  is 
an  important  centre  in  the  commerce  between 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  The  annual  trade 
is  estimated  at  over  $30,000,000.  The  city  pos- 
sesses a  stock  exchange  and  electric  railways,  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  many  Moham- 
medan dignitaries.  Population,  in  1897,  131,508, 
including  about  30,000  Tatars.  The  original 
town  of  Kazan  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, about  thirty  miles  northeast  of  the  present 
town.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  1399, 
and  rebuilt  on  the  present  site  by  the  Khan  of 
the  Golden  Horde  in  1437.  It  soon  became  the 
capital  of  the  Tatar  Khanate  of  Kazan.  In 
1552  the  Russians  under  Ivan  the  Terrible  took 
the  town  after  a  bloody  siege,  and  its  fall  put  an 
end  to  the  khanate. 

KAZANLIK,  ki-zanl^k,  or  KASANUK.   A 

town  of  Eastern  Rumelia,  Bulgaria,  situated  on  a 
tributary  of  tlie  Tunja,  at  the  base  of  the  Balkan 
Mountains,  and  five  miles  south  of  the  Shipka 
Pass  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  E  3).  It  lies 
amid  flower-gardens ;  its  chief  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  oil  of  roses.  During  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  Kazanlik  was  an  important  centre 
of  militarj-  operations,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Russian  forces  on  January  7.  1878.  Population, 
in  1893,  10.765,  mostly  Bulgarians. 

KAZINCZY,  k6z^t-s*,  Fesescz  (1759-1831). 
An  Hungarian  author  and  editor,  whose  writings 
include  plays,  poems,  travel  sketches,  and  trans- 
lations from  various  languages.  He  studied  law, 
but  followed  literature  as  a  profession,  and  by 
earnest  and  persistent  eflTort,  producing  original 
works  and  translating  no  slight  amount  from 
French,  English,  German,  and  the  classical  lan- 
guages, he  did  much  to  restore  the  Magyar  lan- 
guage and  to  oust  Latin.  In  1794,  having  been 
concerned  in  a  political  conspiracy,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  he  obtained  a 
commutation  and  was  imprisoned  for  several 
years.  After  his  liberation,  in  1801,  his  life  was 
peacefully  occupied  in  general  literary  pursuits. 

KAZOO'.  A  toy  wind  instrument,  resembling 
a  whistle,  about  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  open 
at  each  end.  and  having  seven  orifices  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  air.  These  openings  do  not  require 
fingering,  and  by  simply  talking,  whistling,  or 
singing  into  it.  any  tune  may  be  given,  or  the 
voice  of  any  animal  imitated. 
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KEA.     See  Kaka. 

KEACH,  k«ch,  Benjamin  (1640-1704).  An 
English  Baptist  author.  He  was  born  at  Stoke 
Hammond;  joined  the  Baptists  in  1655;  became 
a  preacher  in  1659 ;  suffered  imprisonment  for  his 
opinions,  1664;  removed  to  London  in  1668,  and 
there  died  as  pastor  of  a  large  Baptist  church. 
He  was  noted  as  a  controversialist,  but  is 
now  of  interest  chiefly  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  wrote  several  allegories,  two  of  which, 
The  Travels  of  True  Godliness  (1683;  latest  edi- 
tion, with  memorial  by  H.  Malcolm,  New  York, 
1831),  and  its  companion.  The  Progress  of  Sin,  or 
the  Travels  of  Ungodliness  (1684,  latest  edition 
1810) ,  were  very  popular. 

KEAN,  Charles  John  (1811-68).  A  noted 
English  actor,  the  second  son  of  Edmund  Kean 
(q.v. ).  He  was  born  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1811,  and  educated  at  Eton.  He  adopted 
the  stage  against  his  father's  desire,  making  his 
debut  at  Drury  Lane  in  1827  as  Young  Norval 
in  Douglas.  In  the  provinces  and  in  America, 
which  he  first  visited  in  1830,  he  was  popular 
before  he  achieved  a  reputation  in  London.  The 
only  time  when  he  played  with  his  father  in  Lon- 
don, it  is  said,  was  at  the  latter's  last  appearance 
in  1833,  when  Charles  was  lago  to  his  father's 
Othello.  He  married  in  1842  Miss  Ellen  Tree, 
and  till  his  death  in  1868  they  acted  together. 
His  management  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  ( 1850- 
59)  was  distinguished  for  the  splendor  of  some 
of  his  productions,  the  most  studious  care  being 
expended  on  scenery  and  dress.  Byron's  Sarda- 
napalus,  produced  in  1853,  was  perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  these  'restorations,'  as  they  were 
called.  Kean  was  also  director  of  the  royal  the- 
atricals. His  Hamlet  was  his  greatest  Shake- 
spearean part.  He  was  at  his  best  in  such  pieces 
as  The  Wife's  Secret,  The  Corsican  Brothers,  and 
especially  in  Louis  XI.  One  of  his  latest  under- 
takings was  a  tour  around  the  world  with  his 
wife,  upon  which  he  started  in  1863.  He  died  at 
Chelsea,  January  22,  1868.  Consult:  Cole,  The 
Life  and  Theatrical  Times  of  Charles  Kean  (Lon- 
don, 1859)  ;  Cook,  Hours  with  the  Players,  vol.  ii. 
(ib.,  1881);  Marston,  Our  Recent  Actors  (ib., 
1890);  Hutton,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean," 
.  in  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  ed.  by  Matthews  and  Hut- 
ton,  vol.  iv.  (New  York,  1886)  ;  Scott,  The  Drama 
of  Yesterday  and  To-Day  (Ix)ndon,  1899). 

KEAN,  Edmund  (1787-1833).  A  celebrated 
English  tragedian.  His  reputed  parents  were  a 
vagabond  actress  named  Anne  Carey  and  a  stage 
carpenter  named  Aaron  Kean,  or  the  latter's 
brother  Edmund;  his  childhood  in  London,  where 
he  was  born  November  4,  1787  ( ?),  was  for  the 
most  part  one  of  poor  surroundings  and  many 
vicissitudes.  Almost  from  babyhood  he  was 
brought  upon  the  stage,  the  first  time,  it  is  said, 
as  Cupid  in  a  ballet.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  a 
recitation  before  George  III.  at  Windsor  Castle. 
In  1803  he  joined  a  strolling  company,  and  for 
eleven  years  continued  his  acting  chiefly  in  pro- 
vincial towns.  In  1808  he  married.  His  appear- 
ance as  Shylock  at  Drury  Lane  was  made  in 
January,  1814,  and  in  that  season  his  name  and 
fortune  were  assured.  All  London  flocked  to 
hear  him;  Hazlitt,  Hunt,  and  Lamb,  who  were 
constantly  in  the  pit,  declared  that  his  acting 
was  like  'teaching  Shakespeare  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.'    Yet  it  is  curious  to  learn  that  he  modi- 


fied his  Hamlet  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  in 
order  to  do  the  part  more  'as  David  did.'  Kean 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  in 
1820,  and  was  received  at  first  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, but  later,  having  with  characteristic  arro- 
gance broken  an  engagement  in  Boston,  he  was 
severely  censured  and  soon  returned  to  England, 
where  worse  troubles  awaited  him.  An  action 
was  brought  against  him  in  1825  for  criminal 
conversation  with  an  alderman's  wife,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  pay  damages.  In  consequence 
of  this  scandal  he  was  hissed  from  the  stage  in 
London  and  Edinburgh.  In  the  same  year  he 
came  again  to  the  United  States,  where  the  popu- 
lar hostility  was  partly  mitigated  only  by  an 
apology  for  his  conduct.  At  Quebec,  however,  he 
was  much  touched  by  an  election  from  the  Huron 
Indians  as  one  of  their  chiefs.  He  reappeared 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1827,  but  only  occasionally 
rose  to  something  of  his  old  splendor.  His  health 
and  spirits  were  completely  broken  by  his  habits 
of  intoxication;  he  died  at  Richmond,  May  15, 
1833.  Kean's  disposition  was  generous,  but  un- 
governable. His  dramatic  gifts  were  of  a  high 
order.  He  had  an  expressive  face,  with  black 
hair  and  eyes,  and,  though  small  of  stature,  was 
of  a  most  effective  presence,  and  possessed  a 
richly  powerful  voice.  His  greatest  characters 
were  Shylock,  Othello,  Richard  III.,  Hamlet,  and 
Sir  Giles  Overreach.  Consult:  Proctor  (Barry 
Cornwall ) .  The  Life  of  Edmund  Kean  ( Boston, 
1835)  ;  Hawkins,  The  Life  of  Edmund  Kean 
(London,  1869)  ;  Baker,  Our  Old  Actors  (ib., 
1881)  ;  Edwin  Booth,  "Edmund  Kean,"  in  Actors 
and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  ed.  by  Matthews  and  Hutton,  vol.  iii. 
(New  York,  1880)  ;  Molloy,  The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Edmund  Kean,  Tragedian,  1787-1833 
(London,  1888). 

KEAN,  Ellen  Tree  (1805-80).  An  English 
actress,  wife  of  Charles  John  Kean  (q.v.).  She 
made  her  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London,  in  1823,  and 
soon  established  a  high  reputation  in  leading 
comedy  parts.  In  1836  she  came  to  America, 
where  she  met  with  great  success.  After  her 
marriage  in  1842  she  continued  to  act  with  her 
husband,  and  upon  his  death  in  1868  she  retired 
from  the  stage.  She  died  August  20,  1880.  Con- 
sult Winter,  in  Eminent  Women  of  the  Age 
(Hartford,  Conn.,  1869). 

KEANE,  ken,  John,  first  Lord  Keane  (1781- 
1844).  An  Irish  soldier.  He  was  born  at  Bel- 
mont, County  Waterford,  Ireland,  and  was  the 
son  of  Sir  John  Keane.  He  entered  the  army 
on  a  captain's  commission  in  1794,  when  but 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  in  1799  served  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Cavan  in  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign. After  service  in  Gibraltar,  Ireland,  Ber- 
muda, and  at  the  taking  of  Martinique  in  1809, 
he  commanded"  a  brigade  through  the  Spanish 
Peninsular  War,  and  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  In  1814  he  commanded  the  expedition 
which  landed  at  New  Orleans,  and  successfully 
resisted  an  American  attack  on  his  position.  On 
the  arrival  of  his  superior  officer.  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham,  he  continued  to  serve  as  brigade  com- 
mander, and  was  twice  wounded.  He  was  creat- 
ed K.C.B.  in  1815.  From  1823  to  1830  he  was 
Civil  Governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  made 
lieutenant-general  in  1830.     In  1833  he  succeed- 
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ed  Sir  Colin  Halkett  u>  r.  nuiiander-in-chief  at 
Bombay,  and  in  1839  (.-uniiiiauded  the  advance 
into  Aighanistan,  the  moat  brilliant  exploit  in 
which   was  the  capture  of   the  supposedly   im- 

Eregnable  fortress  of  Ghuzni.  For  this  service 
e  was  made  G.C.B.,  and  created  Baron  Keane 
of  Ghuzni  and  Cappoquin,  with  a  pension  of 
£2000. 

KEAHE,  John  Joseph  (1839—).  An  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholic  prelate.  He  was  txMii  at 
Ballyshannon,  County  Donegal,  Ireland;  came  to 
America  in  1846,  and  graduated  at  Saint  Charles's 
College  and  Saint  Marj-'s  Seminary.  Baltimore. 
As  assistant  pastor  of  Saint  Patrick's,  Washing- 
ton (1866-78),  he  was  prominent  in  the  Catholic 
Young  Men's  National  Union  and  in  the  Total 
.Abstinence  Union  of  North  America.  During  his 
occupancy  of  the  See  of  Richmond  (1878-86)  he 
established  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  was  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  from  1886  to  1897;  and  after  three  years 
in  Rome  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  in  1900.  He  wrote  on  education,  especially 
on  the  question  of  denominational  schools.  He 
was  Dudleian  Lecturer  at  Harvard  in  1890. 

KEARNEY,  kar'ni.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Buffalo  County.  Neb.,  196  miles  west  by 
south  of  Omaha ;  on  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Bur- 
lington and  ilissouri  River,  and  the  Kearney  and 
Black  Hills  railroads  (Map:  Nebraska,  E  3). 
A  water  channel  or  canal  13  miles  long,  and  used 
incidentally  for  irrigation,  furnishes  4500  horse- 
power for  the  manufactures  of  the  city.  The 
industrial  establishments  include  large  cotton, 
flour,  and  oat-meal  mills,  grain-elevators,  brick- 
works, cigar-factories,  foundry  and  machine- 
shops,  and  other  works.  The  city  has  also 
extensive  grain,  stock,  ice,  alfalfa,  and  stock-feed- 
ing interests.  Celery  is  extensively  raised.  Kear- 
ney has  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
a  military  ac-ademy,  normal  institute,  public  li- 
brary of  5000  volumes,  and  a  fine  hi^  school, 
city  hall,  court-house,  and  opera-house.  There 
are  also  two  public  parks,  a  bridge  a  mile  long 
across  the  Platte  River,  and  Lake  Kearney,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  covering  40  acres.  Set- 
tled in  1871,  Kearney  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  the  following  year.  The  government 
is  administered,  under  a  charter  of  1901,  by  a 
mayor  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  council, 
one-half  of  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by 
wards  and  the  other  half  at  large.  Population, 
in  1890,  8074;  in  1900,  5634. 

KEARNEY,  Dexis  (1847—).  An  American 
labor  agitator,  the  leader  of  the  movement  known 
as  Keameyism  in  California.  He  was  bom  in 
Oakmont,  Ireland;  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin-boy 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  in  1872  settled  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he  obtained  employment 
as  foreman  of  a  gang  of  stevedores,  and  soon 
afterwards  went  into  the  draying  business  on  his 
own  account.  In  1877  he  began  to  incite  the 
laboring  men  of  San  Francisco  against  the  wealth- 
ier classes,  and  soon  gained  almost  complete 
ascendency  over  the  mass  of  them.  Great  meet- 
ings were  held  on  the  'Sand  Lots'  near  the  city, 
where  Kearney  ruled  supreme,  soon  attracting 
general  attention  by  his  savage  attacks  upon 
capital.  CTiinese  labor,  and  various  allured  griev- 
ances. His  influence  rapidly  increased,  until  his 
adherents  were  strong  enough  to  pack  a  constita- 
tional  convention  and  force  the  adoption  of  a 


tution,  which  was  largely  in 
iiKir  own  iiui-rf9t,  and  was  most  detrimental  to 
capital  and  vested  interests  generally.  In  the 
summer  of  1878  Kearney  visited  the  Eastern 
8tates,  and  delivered  incendiary  and  intemperate 
speeches  in  the  larger  cities.  He  did  not  succeed 
in  winning  many  new  adherents,  however,  and 
returned  to  California,  where  his  old  following 
gradually  drew  away  from  him,  and  he  himself 
soon  relapsed  into  insignificance.  Consult  the 
chapter  "Keameyism  in  California,"  in  Bryce'a 
American  Commontcealth  (last  ed..  New  York, 
1895) . 

TTRARNY,  klir'nL  A  town  in  Hudson  County, 
N.  J.,  oa  the  Passaic  River,  opposite  Newark, 
and  on  the  Erie  and  other  railroads  (Map: 
New  Jersey,  D  2).  It  is  a  residential  sab- 
urb  of  Newark  and  New  Y'ork,  and  has  a 
State  soldiers'  home,  a  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
tectory, and  an  Italian  orphan  asylum.  There 
are  important  manufactures  of  linoleum,  cotton 
and  linen  thread,  roofing  material,  white  metal, 
brass  novelties,  metal  bedsteads,  etc.  The  gov- 
ernment, under  a  charter  of  1895.  is  vested  in  a 
town  council,  which  includes  one  member  elected 
at  large  for  a  term  of  two  years,  who  acts  as 
mayor.  Kearny  was  first  settled  by  (xermans, 
who  named  the  place  New  Barbadoes.  Later  it 
was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Harrison,  of 
which  it  remained  a  part  until  separately  incor- 
porated in  1871,  when  it  was  named  after  €i«L 
Philip  Kearny.     P(^ulati(«,  in  1900,  10,896. 

KEARNY^  Lawbexce  (1789-1868).  An 
American  naval  oflBcer,  Immti  at  Perth  Amlxyjr, 
N.  J.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in 
1807,  and  during  the  War  of  1812  took  part  in 
several  daring  exploits.  He  was  one  of  the  oflB- 
cers  sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  in  1821  to  stamp  out  piracy  in  those 
waters,  and  in  1823  was  erne  of  the  commanders 
in  Capt.  David  Porter's  mosquito  fieet,  which 
completed  this  work.  Three  years  later,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Warren,  he  performed  a  similar 
service  for  the  Levants  He  was  commissioned 
captain  in  1832,  and  in  1841  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  East  India  Squadron.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  on  this  station  he  b^an  negotia- 
tions with  the  CTiinese  Government  which  re- 
sulted in  the  signing  of  a  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States  in  1845.  In 
1843.  while  on  his  return  to  America,  he  stopped 
at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  protested  against 
the  provisional  cession  to  Great  Britain  which 
the  King  had  been  coerced  into  signing  by  Lord 
(ieorge  Paulet.  He  was  made  a  commodore,  and 
was  retired  in  1867. 

KEARNY,  Phiup  (1815-62).  An  American 
soldier,  prominent  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars, 
the  nephew  of  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearny.  He  was 
bom  in  New  York  City,  graduated  at  Columbia 
in  1833,  and  subsequently  studied  law  under 
Peter  A.  Jay.  In  1837  he  entered  the  United 
States  Armv  as  lieutenant  in  the  First  Dragoons, 
and  two  years  later  was  one  of  three  oflBcers  sent 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  study  the 
French  cavalry  service.  He  spent  several  months 
in  the  cavalry  school  at  Saumur,  and  then,  hav- 
ing secured  a  leave  of  absence,  volunteered  with 
the  First  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  and  served  with 
conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  Algerian  War.  Lite 
in  1840  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  then  successively  aide-de-camp  to  General 
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Macomb,  General-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
Army,  from  1840  to  1841,  and  to  Greneral 
Scott,  the  successor  of  Greneral  Macomb,  from 
1841  to  1844,  and  subsequently  served  under  his 
uncle  in  the  West.  In  April,  184G,  he  resigned 
from  the  army,  but  almost  immediately  reenlisted 
for  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  became  cap- 
tain of  the  company  which  was  chosen  as  the 
bodyguard  of  General  Scott.  He  earned  a  brevet 
of  major  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  latter  engagement  made  a 
gallant  charge  into  Mexico  City,  but  received  a 
wound  which  necessitated  the  amputation  of  an 
arm.  In  1851  he  participated  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Rogue  Kiver  Indians,  but  again  re- 
signed in  October  of  this  year,  and  spent  several 
years  in  Europe.  In  1859  he  entered  the  French 
Army  as  a  volunteer  aide  to  General  Maurier; 
served  in  the  Italian  War,  participating  in  the 
battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino;  and  for  his 
conspicuous  bravery  throughout  the  campaign  he 
received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  returned  to  the 
United  Stales,  and  in  May,  1861,  was  appointed 
brigadier-general.  He  commanded  for  some  time 
the  First  New  Jersey  Brigade,  and  in  May,  1862, 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  served  with  great 
efficiency  and  gallantry  throughout  the  Penin- 
sular campaign,  attracting  particular  attention 
at  the  battles  of  Williamsburg  and  Seven  Pines, 
and  in  July,  1862,  was  commissioned  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  He  subsequently  participated 
in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1862,  was  killed  while  reconnoitring 
at  Chantilly.  Consult:  De  Peyster,  Personal  and 
Military  History  of  Philip  Kearny  (New  York, 
1869)  ;  and  an  account  by  Kearny  himself  of  his 
service  in  Algiers,  published  under  the  title 
Service  with  the  French  Troops  in  Africa  (New 
York,  1844?). 

KEARNY,  Stephen  Watts  (1794-1848).  An 
American  soldier,  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.  He 
was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  Thirteenth 
Infantry  in  1812,  and  was  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish, who  held  him  a  prisoner  for  several  months. 
In  1846  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  and 
given  command  of  the  Army  of  the  West,  with 
which  he  conquered  New  Mexico.  He  then  en- 
tered California,  where  he  found  Stockton  (q.v.) 
and  Fremont  (q.v.)  already  in  possession;  but 
disregarding  their  claims,  assumed  the  oflSce  of 
Governor  in  1847,  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
given  him  by  the  Secretary  of  W^ar  to  establish 
a  civil  government  in  the  conquered  country.  He 
held  the  office,  however,  only  from  the  1st  of 
March  until  June,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Mexi- 
co, and  in  1848  was  made  Governor  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  later  of  Mexico  City,  where  he  con- 
tracted the-  fever  of  which  he  died.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1848,  with  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  wrote  a  Manual  for  the  Exer- 
cise and  Manoeuvring  of  United  States  Dragoons 
(1837),  and  Organic  Law  and  Laws  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  (1846). 

KEARSARGE,.  ker/sarj.  A  mountain  in  Car- 
roll County,  New  Hampshire,  3260  feet  high,  be- 
longing to  the  White  Mountain  group.  It  was 
from  this  mountain  that  the  vessel  was  named 
which  sank  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama  in 
1864.  Another  mountain,  situated  in  Merrimac 
County,  N.  H.,  is  known  by  the  same  name.  The 
latter  was  formerly  known  as  Kyar-Sarga,  which 


was   easily  changed  to  Kearsarge.     Its   Indian 
name  was  Cowissewaschook. 

KEARY,  ke'ri,  Annie  (1825-79).  An  English 
novelist,  born  in  Yorkshire.  Her  first  literary 
efl'orts  were  tales  for  children.  The  best  of  these 
are  Little  Wanderlin  and  Sydney  Grey.  Miss 
Keary's  books  show  keen  observation  and  unusual 
sensitiveness.  Her  more  mature  novel-writing, 
chiefly  concerned  with  domestic  life,  was  varied 
by  the  production  of  two  works.  Early  Egyptian 
History  and  The  Nations  Around,  which  showed 
considerable  ability  in  a  different  line.  Among 
her  other  books  are:  The  Heroes  of  Asgard 
(1857)  ;  Janet's  Home  (1863)  ;  Clemency  Frank- 
lyn  (1866)  ;  Oldhury  {\%m)  ;  Castle  Daly  {1S7 5}  ; 
and  A  Doubting  Heart  (1879).  In  Castle  Daly 
she  has  given  a  vivid  and  accurate  study  of  Irish 
life. 

KEASBEY,  kezO)!,  Lindley  Miller  (1867 
— ).  An  American  economist,  born  at  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1888,  studied 
at  Columbia  and  at  Strassburg,  and  in  1892  was 
appointed  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
State  University  of  Colorado,  from  which  in 
1894  he  went  to  a  like  chair  in  Bryn  Mawr  Uni- 
versity. He  wrote :  The  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  (1896),  various  contributions 
to  reviews,  and  a  translation  from  Loria,  The 
Economic  Foundations  of  Society    (1899). 

KEATOiNG,  John  M.  (1852-).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Seton  Hall  College  and  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  traveled  extensively  in  the  East, 
was  lecturer  on  the  diseases  of  children  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  time,  and  after- 
v/ards  became  professor  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia.  He  edited  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
the  Diseases  of  Children,  and  The  Climatologist, 
and  published  With  General  Grant  in  the  East 
(1880)  ;  The  Mother's  Guide  in  the  Management 
and  Feeding  of  Infants  (1881)  ;  Maternity,  In- 
fancy and  Childhood ;  Mother  and  Child,  and  sev- 
eral other  works. 

KEATS,  Gwendoline  (pen-name,  Zack).  An 
English  novelist,  born  in  Devonshire.  After  pub- 
lishing several  short  dialect  stories  in  Blackicood's 
Magazine,  she  came  before  a  wider  public  with 
Life  is  Life  (1898),  a  series  of  twelve  tales,  dis- 
playing great  power  in  depicting  the  hard  side 
of  life.  They  have  been  succeeded  in  a  similar 
vein  by  On  Trial  (1899),  which  won  the  prize  of 
the  London  Academy,  and  The  White  Cottage 
(1901). 

KEATS,  John  ( 1795-1821) .  An  English  poet, 
born  in  London,  October  31,  1795.  When  about 
eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  school  kept  by 
John  Clarke  at  Enfield.  Here  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  the  master's  son,  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke,  learned  Latin,  possibly  French,  and  read 
vehemently,  especially  in  Greek  mythology.  He, 
however,  never  learned  the  Greek  language. 
Oddly  enough,  Keats  got  most  of  his  early  no- 
tions' of  Greece  from  the  Classical  Dictionary  of 
Lemprifere.  His  father,  a  livery-stable  keeper, 
died  in  1804;  and  his  mother,  who  had  married 
a  certain  Rawlings,  soon  quitted  him  and  went  to 
live  with  her  mother  in  Edmonton,  where  she 
died  in  1810.  Although  Keats  had  hardly  known 
his  father,  he  was  much  influenced  by  his  mother. 
He  loved  her;  yet  at  the  age  of  five,  if  Hay- 
don  is  to  be  trusted,  the  lad  shut  his  mother  in 
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a  room  and  stood  guard  at  the  door  with  a 
sword,  declaring  that  she  should  not  come  out 
till  he  plea-H'd.  Between  Edmonton  and  the 
school  at  Entield  passed  Keats's  best  years  ( 1806- 
10).  He  was  whimsical  and  absent-minded  and 
not  very  studious,  but  generous  and  passionate. 
All  his  schoolmates  admired  his  nobility  of  char- 
acter, his  courage,  and  his  personal  beauty.  He 
was  quick-temijered,  but  quick  to  forgive;  he  was 
a  tighter  and  an  athlete.  On  his  mother's  death 
Keats  was  taken  from  school  by  his  guardians 
and  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  a  surgeon  at 
K.liiionton.  Of  this  period  we  know  little  save 
that  one  day  a  comrade  read  him  Spenser's 
y.>i//i(i/amium,  and  lent  him  the  Faerie  Queene. 
This  was  a  revelation.  Keats  had  found  his 
way.  He  was  entranced  by  Spenser's  fairies, 
dwarfs,  magic,  knights,  and  wondrous  adventures. 
He  became  a  lover  of  fine  phrases,  and  even  bril- 
liantly imitated  Spenser.  At  this  time  he  also 
fell  under  the  influence  of  Gray  and  Moore.  In 
1814  he  quarreled  with  his  master,  and  went  to 
London,  where  he  continued  his  studies  in  sur- 
gery; but  he  disliked  it — above  all,  the  opera- 
tions. 

Keats  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  Shelley  and  others,  and  in  1817  of  the 
painter  Haydon,  all  of  whom  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  upon  him.  His  first  published  poem, 
the  sonnet  beginning  "O  Solitude,  if  I  with  thee 
must  dwell,"  appeared  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Examiner 
(May  5,  1818).  It  was  followed  on  December 
1st  by  the  great  sonnet  On  First  Looking  Into 
Chapman's  Homer,  which  Hunt  accompanied  with 
observations  on  its  author  and  the  new  school  of 
poetry.  Four  other  sonnets  speedily  followed.  In 
March,  1817,  appeared  Poems  by  John  Keats,  dedi- 
cated to  Hunt.  The  volume  fell  flat,  for  every  one 
was  at  that  time  under  the  sway  of  Meore,  Scott, 
and  Byron.  Keats  at  once  began  Endym  ion,  which 
was  published  in  1818.  This  year  he  made  a  tour 
through  the  English  Lake  district  and  Scotland, 
where  he  contracted  the  throat  trouble  which 
ultimately  developed  into  consumption.  Just 
after  his  return  to  England  appeared  the  famous 
attacks  on  Endymion  {Blackwood's  Magazine, 
August,  1818;  and  the  Quarterly  Revxeic,  dated 
April.  1818.  but  published  in  September). 
Whether  or  not  Keats's  critical  foe  was  Lockhart, 
he  had  fer\-ent  defenders  in  Shelley,  who  in  his 
Adonais  calls  his  friend's  assailants  assassins, 
and  in  Byron,  who  devoted  to  Keats  a  strophe 
in  Don  Juan.  Keats,  though  his  health  was 
breaking,  continued  to  write.  In  1820  appeared 
his  third  volume.  Lamia,  Isabella,  the  Eve 
of  Saint  Agnes,  and  Other  Poems.  He  died 
in  Rome,  Februarv*  23,  1821,  and  was  buried 
there  near  Shelley,  by  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Ces- 
tius.  Keats  did  not  live  to  produce  so  much  as 
several  of  his  contemporaries.  His  first  two  vol- 
umes were  marred  by  many  aflFectations,  which 
naturally  led  to  severe  contemporary  criticism. 
The  third  volume  contains  poetry  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite quality.  Most  of  his  loveliest,  strongest 
work,  as  Hyperion,  is  in  fragments.  All  that  is 
best  in  him  might  be  held  in  a  small  volume,  and 
most  of  his  work  was  done  in  four  years  ( 1817- 
20).  Keats  was  for  a  while  democratic  in 
tendency,  but  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion are  not  perceptible  in  him.  Since  his  death 
his  fame  has  increased  more  and  more.  He  has 
long  since  been  given  his  place  by  the  side  of 
Shelley  and  Byron.  His  letters,  except  those 
devoted  to  an  unfortunate  love,  are  delightful. 


The  best  literary  appreciation  of  Keata  is  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  Ward's  English  Poets,  vol.  iv. 
Consult:  Milnes,  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Re- 
mains of  Keats  (London,  1848;  rev,  1867)  ; 
Lowell,  The  Political  Works  of  Keats,  with  Life 
(Boston,  1854,  1873)  ;  complete  edition  of  Works, 
edited  by  Forman  (4  \ols.,  London,  1883;  rev. 
1889)  ;  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Works  (Boston, 
1899)  ;  Letters  of  Keats  to  His  Family,  edited  by 
Colvin  (London,  1891)  ;  and  for  his  Life,  Colvin 
(London,  1887);  Rossetti,  Poetical  Works  of 
Keats  with  a  Memoir,  which  has  a  bibliography 
(ib.,  1887)  ;  Hoops,  Keats'  Jugend  und  Jugend- 
gedichte  (Leipzig,  1895)  ;  Teste,  Keats  et  le  Xeo- 
Hellenisme  dans  la  poesie  anglaise,  in  Etudes  de 
litterature  europcenne  (Paris,  1898)  ;  Gothein 
John  Keats'  Leben  und  Werke  (Halle,  1897)  ; 
and  Henrv  C.  Shelley,  Keats  and  His  Circle  (New 
York,  1902). 

KE'BLE,  JoHX  (1792-1866).  An  English 
divine  and  poet.  He  was  bom  at  Fairford,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  won  a 
scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
After  winning  the  distinction  of  a  double  first, 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel,  which  brought  him 
into  the  most  distinguished  intellectual  society 
in  the  university.  In  1812  he  also  won  both  the 
English  and  I^tin  prize  essays.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1815,  and  priest  in  1816.  Neither  the 
prospect  of  emolument  at  Oxford,  nor  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Oriel  common  room,  of  which  WTiate- 
ly  and  Copleston  were  then  members,  and  to 
which  Arnold,  Newman,  and  Pusey  were  soon  to 
be  added,  could  tempt  him  from  the  career  he 
had  chosen,  that  of  a  parish  priest.  He  took 
duty  in  Gloucestershire,  occasionally  receiving 
pupils,  among  whom  were  Robert  Wilberforce, 
Isaac  Williams,  and  Hurrell  Fronde.  From  1836, 
when  he  acc-epted  the  living  of  Hursley.  near  Win- 
chester, which  he  had  once  before  declined  on 
the  groimd  of  his  father's  health,  his  life  waa 
spent  mostly  in  this  small  country  parish,  devot- 
ed faithfully  to  its  simple  duties,  though  he  ex- 
erted great  influence  throughout  England  by  a 
vast  correspondence.  Quiet  and  retiring  as  he 
was,  he  is  yet  considered,  on  Newman's  testimony, 
as  the  real  author  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  to 
which  he  is  held  to  have  given  the  impulse  by  his 
sermon  on  'National  Apostasy,'  preached  at  Ox- 
ford in  1833.  His  important  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  the  movement  were  his  share  in 
the  translations  of  the  Library  of  the  Fathers, 
and  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  of  which  he 
wrote  seven,  besides  being  ultimately  as.sociated 
in  counsel  with  the  other  authors.  His  church- 
manship  m  as,  however,  always  marked  by  a  sober 
attachment  to  Anglican  traditions,  and  he  was 
deeply  grieved  by  Newman's  secession,  in  which 
he  never  dreamed  of  following  him.  This  mental 
attitude  was  not  only  expressed,  but  confirmed  in 
thousands  of  others,  by  The  Christian  Year,  a 
volume  of  verse  which  he  published  in  1827,  and 
which  had  a  remarkable  success  and  influence, 
not  equaled  by  that  of  his  later  volume,  Lyra 
Innocent ium  (1846).  He  was  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford  from  1831  to  1841.  He  died  at  Boume- 
moiith,  March  29,  1866.  A  movement  was  im- 
mediately begun  to  provide  a  permanent  memo- 
rial to  him,  and  resulted  in  the  foundation  of 
Keble  College.  Oxford  (q.v.).  Consult:  Lives 
by  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge  (London.  1869).  and  bv 
Walter  Lock,  warden  of  Keble  College  ( ib.,  1892) '; 
also  Newman,  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,  and  an 
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essay  in  Shairp,  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy 
(Edinburgh,  1808). 

KEBLE  COLLEGE.  A  college  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. It  was  founded  in  1870  by  subscription 
in  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Vicar  of 
Hursley,  sometime  fellow  and  tutor  of  Oriel 
College,  professor  of  poetry  in  the  university,  and 
the  author  of  The  Christian  Year.  It  was  author- 
ized by  a  statute  of  the  university,  passed  in 
1871,  regarding  new  foundations,  and  was  in- 
tended to  provide  economical  living  for  students, 
and  Christian  training  based  on  Church  of  Eng- 
land principles.  The  college  is  governed  by  a 
warden  and  a  council  of  from  nine  to  twelve 
members,  the  whole  charge  of  education  and 
discipline  being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  war- 
den. The  establishment  is  large,  consisting  of  a 
warden,  a  subwarden,  a  bursar,  ten  tutors,  a 
precentor,  thirteen  scholars,  and  eight  exhibi- 
tioners, with,  in  all,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
undergraduates.  The  buildings,  built  of  brick,  a 
unique  feature  in  Oxford  architecture,  are  ex- 
tensive. The  chapel  is  especially  noteworthy, 
among  its  treasures  being  Holman  Hunt's  picture, 
the  "Light  of  the  World."  The  college  presents 
to  thirty-three  livings,  most  of  them  of  consider- 
able importance. 

KECHTJ'A.  A  South  American  Indian  stock. 
See  QuiCHUA. 

KECSKEMET,,  kech-'kg-mat.  A  town  of  Hun- 
gary, situated  in  an  agricultural  district  65  miles 
by  rail  south-southeast  of  Budapest  ( Map :  Hun- 
gary, F  3 ) .  It  is  a  scattered  town,  with  a  num- 
ber of  secondary  educational  institutions,  but 
Avithout  any  buildings  of  note.  It  is  well  known 
for  its  annual  cattle  fair,  and  has  also  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  the  fruit  which  is  cultivated  ex- 
tensivelv  in  the  vicinity.  Population,  in  1890, 
49,600  Tin  1900,  57,812,  mostly  Roman  Catholic 
Magyars. 

KEDAR'S  TENTS.  An  expression  denoting 
the  transitory  habitations  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  world,  referring  to  Northern  Arabia. 

KEDGE  (perhaps  connected  with  dialectic 
Swed.  keka,  to  tug).  A  small  anchor.  It  is  used 
for  various  purposes,  such  as  hauling  the  stern 
of  a  ship  to  one  side  or  the  other  or  hauling  a 
ship  from  one  part  of  the  harbor  to  another.  See 
Anchor. 

KED'ZIE,  Robert  Clark  (1823-1902).  An 
American  chemist.  He  was  born  at  Delhi,  N.  Y. ; 
was  largely  self-educated  before  his  entrance  to 
Oberlin  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1847;  and  spent  the  following  years  studying 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  prac- 
ticed at  Vermontville,  Mich.,  from  1852  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and,  after  serving  as 
surgeon  in  the  army,  resumed  the  practice  of 
medicine,  at  Lansing.  He  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  in  1863,  and  to  the  State  Legislature  in 
1870.  As  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
he  paid  special  attention  to  arsenical  wall-papers, 
and  invented  an  oil-tester  for  the  detection  of  in- 
ferior and  dangerous'grades  of  oil.  But  his  most 
important  service  was  to  agricultural  chemistry. 

KEE'FEB,  Samuel  (1811  —  ).  A  Canadian 
civil  engineer.  He  M'^as  born  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  after  an  education  for  the  profes- 
sion of  civil  engineer,  obtained  Government  em- 
ployment in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Besides  the 
regular  "work  of  responsible  positions  in  connection 


with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  he  was  deputy 
commissioner  of  public  works,  and  an  oilicial  inspec- 
tor of  Canadian  railways.  He  was  among  th'e 
first  to  urge  the  construction  of  the  Sault  Sainte 
Marie  Canal,  and  made  a  survey  for  that  purpose 
in  1852,  and  he  took  part  in  building  the  first 
suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  which  was 
completed  in  1809.  He  was  resident  engineer  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  had  charge  of 
the  division  between  Montreal  and  Kingston.  In 
1880  the  Conservative  Government  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  made  him  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  con- 
struction of  wliich  was  then  being  pushed. 

KEEFEB,  Thomas  Coltrin  (1821—).  A 
Canadian  civil  engineer.  He  was  born  at  Thor- 
old,  Ontario,  and  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto.  He  was  first  employed  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  afterwards  on  the  Welland  Canal, 
where  he  remained  until  1845,  when  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Ottawa  River  works.  In  1850  he 
was  employed  by  the  Government  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  rapids  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  to 
explore  the  region  between  the  'Saint  Lawrence 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Saint  John  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  intercolonial  communica- 
tion by  canal  or  railway.  Subsequently  he  made 
surveys  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  for 
the  Victoria  Bridge  across  the  Saint  Lawrence 
at  Montreal.  He  served  as  a  commissioner  from 
Canada  at  the  international  exhibitions  in  Lon- 
don in  1851  and  in  1862,  and  in  Paris  in  1878.  He 
was  appointed  to  determine  upon  the  practicabil- 
ity of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  this  question  published  a 
monograph  in  1894.  Mr.  Keefer  brought  about 
the  change  on  Canadian  railways  from  the  nar- 
row gaug^  to  the  standard  gauge.  His  publica- 
tions include  Philosophy  of  Railways  (1849) 
and  The  Influence  of  the  Canals  of  Canada  on  Her 
Agriculture   ( 1850 ) . 

KEEL  (Icel.  kjolr,  Dan.  kjol,  Swed.  hot,  keel). 
In  wooden  ships  the  keel  is  a  construction  of 
rectangular  sections  made  up  of  timbers  scarfed 
and  bolted  together;  it  is  the  first  part  of  the 
ship  to  be  laid  upon  the  building-blocks,  hence 
the  term  laying  of  the  keel  is  synonymous  with 
beginning  the  actual  construction  of  a  ship.  It 
extends  from  the  stern-post  (or  rudder-post  in 
wood-built  single-serew  steamers)  to  the  fore- 
foot, where  it  is  joined  to  the  stem  by  the  gripe 
and  apron.  In  iron  and  steel  steamers  the  keel 
consists  of  the  vertical  keel-plates  and  the  flat 
keel-plates,  the  former  being  usually  referred  to 
as  the  keel.  The  vertical  keel  is  internal,  and  in 
vessels  having  double  bottoms  extends  from  the 
bottom  plating  or  flat  keel  to  the  inner  bottom. 
Iron  and  steel  sailing  ships  and  some  steamers 
have  external  bar  or  hollow  keels.  In  all  kinds 
of  vessels  the  keel  is  one  of  the  principal  longi- 
tudinal ties  holding  the  ship  together  and  stiffen- 
ing her  in  the  direction  of  her  length.  To  reduce 
the  angle  of  roll  in  modern  men-of-war  hilge-keels 
are  fitted.  These  consist  of  plating  extending 
longitudinally  like  an  external  keel,  but  at  the 
turn  of  the  bilge,  for  about  three-fifths  the  length 
amidship.  The  section  of  this  keel  is  usually 
that  of  a  very  acute  isosceles  triangle  with  its 
base  against  the  ship's  bottom;  the  sides  consist 
of  plating  and  the  space  inside  is  ordinarily 
filled  in  with  wood.  (See  Bilge.)  Instead  of 
using  bilge-keels,   merchant  vessels   are  usually 
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steadied  by  keeping;  their  righting  moment  (see 
Shipbl'IU>i>'g  )  fairly  weak  by  means  of  arrange- 
ments of  cargo  and  water  ballast.  A  faUe 
keel  is  a  facing  of  timber  spiked  to  the  main 
keel  to  protect  it.  Docking  keels  are  sick  keels 
occasionally  placed  on  ships  for  convenience  in 
docking.  They  receive  the  upward  thrust  of  bilge 
shores  and  distribute  it  along  the  bottom  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  bending  in  the  bottom  plat- 
ing or  warping  or  bending  the  frames.  Keel- 
blocks. — Tlie  short  built-up  piles  of  timber  on 
which  the  keel  of  a  ship  rests  in  building  or  when 
in  a  drA-dock. 

KEEXEB,  Jakes  Eowabd  (1857-1900).  An 
American  astronomer,  born  at  La  Salle,  111.,  and 
educated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  from  which 
be  was  graduated  in  18S1.  He  took  part  in  the 
solar  eclipse  expedition  to  Colorado  (1878),  and 
four  years  afterwards  in  the  Mount  \Miitney  ex- 
pedition. After  a  year  at  the  Alleghany  (Pa.) 
Observatory,  he  went  to  Germany,  and  studied 
under  Quincke,  in  Heidelberg,  and  Von  Helm- 
holtz,  in  Berlin.  He  was  appointed  assistant  in 
the  Lick  Observatory  in  1880,  and  two  years 
later  became  its  astronomer.  In  1898  he  suc- 
ceeded Holden  as  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory 
after  seven  years  at  the  head  of  the  Alleghany 
Obsen'atorj-.  Keeler's  greatest  work  was  in  spec- 
troscopy by  his  accurate  definition  of  the  chief 
line  in  the  nebular  spectrum.  He  wrote  Spec- 
troscopic Observations  of  yebulce  (1894),  and 
many  contributions  to  the  Astrophysical  Journal, 
of  which  he  was  coeditor. 

KEE1.EY,  Leslie  (1836-1900).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  bom  in  Saint  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.  'He  graduated  at  the  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  in  1863,  and  later  entered  the 
Federal  Army  as  a  surgeon.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  removed  to  Dwight,  111.,  where  he  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Here  in  1880  he 
opened  a  sanatorium  for  persons  addicted  to  the 
immoderate  use  of  alcohol  and  opium.  His  cure 
consisted  of  a  secret  preparaticm,  which  he  said 
contained  bi-chloride  of  gold;  and  such  was  his 
success  that  he  was  able  to  form  a  company 
which  founded  similar  sanatoriums  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Dr.  Keeley  claimed  that  when 
his  medicine  was  administered  according  to  his 
directions  it  had  no  injurious  effects,  and  that 
95  per  cent,  of  the  patients  treated  were  per- 
manently cured.  Besides  his  The  Morphine  Eater, 
or  From  Bondage  to  Freedom  (1881),  he  pub- 
lished numerous  articles  in  the  periodical  press. 

KEELEY,  Mrs.  Mart  Axxe  (1805-99).  An 
English  comic  actress,  the  wife  of  Robert  Keeley 
(q.v. ).  Bom  in  Ipswich,  November  22,  1805  (or 
1806?),  she  made  her  appearance  as  Miss  (Joward 
in  Dublin  in  1823.  In  1825  she  came  to  London, 
soon  becoming  a  member  of  the  company  at 
Covent  Garden,  with  Mr.  Keeley,  to  whom  she 
was  married  about  1829.  Among  the  parts  in 
which  she  won  her  great  popularitv  were  Xerissa 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (1830);  Smike  in 
Xicholas  yic]t/ebv(1837)  ;  Jack  Sheppard(1838)  ; 
Sairey  Gamp  (1844)  ;  and  Betty  Martin  (1855). 
In  1836-37  the  Keeleys  visited  America,  with 
great  success.  From  1844  to  1847  they  managed 
the  Lyceum,  where  their  production  of  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ran  for  over  a  year.  The 
last  forty  years  of  her  life  were  passed  chiefly 
in  retirement.  On  her  ninetieth  birthday  a  public 
reception  was  given  her  at  the  Lyceum.  She 
died    in    London,    March    13,    1899.      Consult: 


Lewes,  On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting  (New 
York,  1878)  ;  Scott,  The  Drama  of  Yesterday  and 
To-day  (London,  1899). 

KEEI.EY,  RoBEBT  (1793-1869).  An  English 
comedian.  He  was  bom  in  London,  where  he  ap- 
peared, after  playing  in  the  provinces,  in  1818. 
During  the  following  years  be  became  a  great 
favorite  as  Jemmy  Green  in  Tom  and  Jerry,  Mr. 
Bouneeable  in  What  Have  I  Done?  Peter  Pall 
Mall  in  The  Prisoner  of  War,  and  in  many  other 
popular  pieces.  He  was  most  effective  in  the 
character  of  comic  suffering  or  stupidity.  His 
Touchstone  was  excellent,  and  he  made  an  ad 
niirable  Sir  Andrew  A^guecheek  when,  with 
Charles  Kean,  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  1850, 
he  revived  Ttcelfth  Sight.  He  died  in  London, 
February  3,  1869.  Consult  authorities  referred 
to  under  Keelet,  Mrs.  Mary  Axxe;  also  Mars- 
ton,  Our  Recent  .Actors  (London,  1890). 

KEEL-HAUIilNG.  A  punishment  formerly 
inflicted  in  the  British  and  Netherlands  navies 
for  certain  very  serious  offenses.  By  means  of 
whips  or  tackles  usually  on  the  foreyard-arms, 
the  offender  was  hauled  from  one  side  of  the 
ship  to  the  other  (or  from  one  yard  to  the 
ether)  underneath  the  keel,  being  made  to  sink 
by  weights  attached  to  his  feet. 

KEE1JNG  ISLANDS,  or  Cocos.  A  group 
of  small  coral  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
and  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  latitude  11" 
49'  to  12^  13'  S.  and  longitude  97°  E.,  500  miles 
soutliwest  of  Java.  Their  products  are  cocoa- 
nuts  and  cocoanut  oil.  They  were  discovered 
by  Captain  Keeling  in  1609,  and  studied  by  Dar- 
win in  1836.  Population,  about  550,  mostly 
Malays. 

KEELSON  (Swed.  kolscin,  Dan.  kjolsrin, 
Norweg.  kjolsvill,  keelson,  from  Swed.  kol,  Dan. 
Xorweg.  kjol,  keel  +  still,  Icel.  still,  syll.  AS. 
SI///,  Eng.  «i7/;  influenced  in  Swed.,  Dan.  by  popu- 
lar confusion  with  scin,  Goth,  stcein,  OHG.,  AS. 
sir.in,  Ger.  Schtcein,  Eng.  sicine).  In  wooden 
vessels,  a  wmstruction  of  timber  similar  to  the 
keel,  but  resting  on  the  floor-timbers  directly 
above  the  keel  and  bolted  to  it,  thus  gripping 
the  floor-timbers  firmly  in  place.  Side  keelsons 
or  bilge-keelsons  are  smaller  than  the  main  keel- 
son, and  placed  out  toward  the  turn  of  the  bilge. 
Sister  keelsons  are  side  keelsons  close  up  to  the 
main  keelson  and  bolted  to  it  as  well  as  to  the 
floor-timber  and  garboard  strakes. 

KEEIiY  MOTOB.  A  machine  purporting  to 
furnish  motive  power  at  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  energy.  It  began  to  attract  attention  in  1874, 
and  for  several  years  excited  wide  interest.  Its 
inventor.  John  \\'.  Keely.  a  carpenter  who  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1837,  and  died  there  No- 
vember 18,  1898.  made  many  startling  claims 
and  predictions  for  the  success  of  his  motors, 
asserting  that  they  were  destined  to  revolutionize 
mechanics.  Several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  subscribed  for  the  stock  of  the  company 
formed  to  control  the  invention,  and  while  the 
nature  of  the  machine  was  kept  a  carefully 
guarded  secret,  it  was  widely  exploited  and  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  Various  exhi- 
bitions were  given,  with  some  remarkable  fea- 
tures :  but  the  promised  developments  never  ap- 
peared, and  after  the  inventor's  death  the  fraud 
was  thoroughly  exposed,  it  being  shown  that  the 
force  was  supplied  by  a  hidden  compressed-air 
apparatus. 
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KEEN,  William  Williams  (1837—).  An 
American  surgeon.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
and  studied  at  Brown  University,  Avhere  he 
graduated  in  1859.  After  a  three  years'  course 
in  Jeflferson  Medical  College,  he  served  as  an 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  Federal  Army  during 
part  of  the  Civil  War.  He  pursued  his  medical 
studies  abroad  for  two  years,  and  returned  in 
1866  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  began  to  prac- 
tice and  also  to  lecture  on  anatomical  subjects 
in  Jeflferson  Medical  College.  He  was  in  charge 
of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy  during 
1866-75;  was  professor  of  artistic  anatomy  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1876- 
90 ;  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Women's  Medical 
College  in  1884-89;  and  subsequently  professor 
of  surgery  at  the  Jeflferson  Medical  College. 
Especially  proficient  in  the  surgery  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  Dr.  Keen  was  among  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  perform  successfully 
new  and  difficult  operations  in  this  department. 
Among  his  works  are:  Gunshot  Wounds  and 
Other  Injuries  of  Nerves  (1864)  ;  Reflex  Paraly- 
sis (1864)  ;  Clinical  Charts  of  the  Human  Body 
(1870)  ;  and  Early  History  of  Practical  Anatomy 
(1875).  He  also  edited:  Heath's  Practical  Anat- 
omy (1870);  the  American  edition  of  Gray's 
Anatomy  (1887)  ;  and  the  American  Text-Book 
of  Surgery   (1899). 

KEENE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Chesh- 
ire County,  N.  H.,  43  miles  southwest  of  Con- 
cord; on  the  Ashuelot  River,  and  on  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  New  Hampshire, 
E  10).  It  is  within  10  miles  of  Monadnock 
Mountain,  is  sitviated  on  a  plain  surrounded  by 
lofty  hills,  and  has  broad  and  well:shaded 
streets.  There  is  a  public  library  of  10,000  vol- 
umes. Keene  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of 
wooden  ware;  it  has  several  chair,  furniture, 
pail,  and  tub  factories,  repair  shops  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad,  also  a  pottery  and  a 
shoe-factory,  a  woolen  mill,  glue-works,  toy-fac- 
tories, and  door,  sash,  and  blind  factories.  These 
industries  with  others  employ  over  1400  persons, 
represent  a  capital  of  $1,700,000,  and  have  an 
output  valued  at  over  $2,000,000.  The  water- 
works are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  7446;  in  1900,  9165.  Settled  under 
the  authority  of  Massachusetts  in  1734,  Keene 
was  known  as  Upper  Ashuelot  until  it  was  in- 
corporated in  1753  by  New  Hampshire  under  its 
present  name  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1874.  Consult:  Hale,  Annals  of  the  Town  of 
Keene  from  1790  to  1S15  (Keene,  N.  H.,  1851), 
and  "Sketch  of  Keene."  in  the  Granite  Monthly, 
vol.  iii.    (Concord,  1880). 

KEENE,  Charles  Samuel  (1823-91).  An 
English  Immorovis  artist,  born  in  Duvals  Lane, 
Hornsey.  He  went  to  school  in  Foundation 
Street,  Ipswich,  and  after  learning  the  wood-en- 
graver's trade  he  began,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  to  make  drawings  for  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don Neios  and  other  periodicals ;  but  left  his 
mark  indelibly  upon  the  Punch  publications, 
wherein  his  most  characteristic  work  appeared 
from  1851  until  his  death.  He  illustrated  edi- 
tions of  Pohinson  Crusoe;  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth;  Evan  Harrington ;  the  Caudle  Lectures; 
and  the  Roundabout  Papers  (1879);  while  a 
collection  of  his  contributions  to  Ptinch  were 
published  in  a  volume  entitled  Our  People 
(1881).     Of  a  retiring  disposition,  he  was  yet 


a  close  and  sympathetic  observer  of  Cockney 
life,  and  the  gold  medal  he  won  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1890  was  deserved  no  less  for  his 
superb  technique  in  black  and  white  than  for  his 
delineation  of  quaint  lower-class  British  types 
wherever  found. 

KEENE,  Laura  (1820?-73).  The  stage  name 
of  Miss  Mary  Moss,  an  actress,  born  in  England, 
who  completed  her  career  in  America.  Her  great- 
est success  before  coming  to  this  country  was  as 
Pauline  in  The  Lady  of  Lyons  (in  London,  1851). 
She  left  England  in  1852,  and  went,  by  way  of  the 
United  States,  where  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York,  on  September  20,  1852,  to  Aus- 
tralia. In  1855  she  returned  to  New  York,  and 
about  a  year  later  she  opened  there  a  playhouse 
bearing  her  ov/n  name.  Her  most  celebrated  pro- 
duction was  Our  American  Cousin,  which  she 
brought  out  in  1858,  with  Joseph  Jeflferson  as 
Asa  Trenchard  and  E.  A.  Sothern  as  Lord  Dun- 
dreary. She  afterwards  toured  with  it,  and  it 
was  during  one  of  her  presentations  of  this  play 
in  1865  that  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 
Most  of  the  last  ten  years  of  her  career  she  con- 
tinued to  direct  her  traveling  company.  As  a 
star  she  was  very  successful,  especially  in  melo- 
dramatic pieces.  Miss  Keene  was  twice  married 
— to  H.  W.  Taylor  in  1847,  and  to  John  Lutz  ten 
years  later.  She  died  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  No- 
vember 4,  1873.  Consult  Creahan,  The  Life  of 
Laura  Keene    (Philadelphia,   1897). 

KEEP.  In  mediaeval  fortification,  the  central 
and  principal  tower  or  building  of  a  castle,  and 
that  to  which  the  garrison  retired,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, wlien  the  outer  ramjparts  had  fallen.  See 
Castle. 

KEEP,  Robert  Porter  ( 1844— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can educator  and  author.  He  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut, and  was  educated  at  Yale  University. 
After  two  years  as  an  instructor  at  Yale,  he  was, 
during  1869-71,  United  States  Consul  at  the 
Piraeus,  Athens,  Greece.  After  his  return  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  and  in  1885  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  free  academy  at  Norwich,  Conn. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  A 
translation  of  Autenrieth's  Homeric  Dictionary 
(1876)  ;  Stories  from  Herodotus  (1879)  ;  Essen- 
tial Uses  of  the  Moods  in  Greek  and  Latin 
(1882)  ;  Homer's  Iliad,  books  i.-vi.  (1883)  ;  and 
Greek  Lessons    (1885). 

KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL,  or  Lord 
Keeper.  An  ancient  judicial  English  officer  to 
^A'hom  was  intrusted  the  Great  Seal  of  the  King- 
dom, and  with  it  the  function  of  sealing  and  issu- 
ing all  charters,  commissions,  and  grants  of  the 
Crown.  The  office  was  usually,  but  not  necessa- 
rily, held  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  until  the  fifth 
year  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  merged  in  the 
office  of  the  latter.  Since  that  time  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  been  ex  officio  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal. 

KEEWATIN,  ke-wa'tin  (properly  Keeway- 
din).  An  Indian  name  for  the  northwest  wind, 
applied  to  the  territory  lying  to  the  west  of 
Hudson  Bay,  Canada,  and  extending  from  Onta- 
rio and  Manitoba  on  the  south  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  on  the  north  (not  including  the  Boothia 
and  Melville  peninsulas),  and  westward  to  the 
districts  of  Athabasca  and  Mackenzie  (Map: 
Canada.  K  2).  In  its  north-and-south  direction 
it  therefore  extends  almost  entirely  across  the 
Canadian   Dominion,    a    distance   of   about    1300 
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miles.  In  1876  a  portion  of  this  division  of  land 
was  detached  from  the  Northwest  Territories  to 
torm  the  'District  of  Keewatin,'  which  has  been 
increased  by  subscvjuent  acts  to  its  present  area — 
Toti.OOO  square  miles.  The  country  in  the  interior 
is  rugged,  but  nowhere  attains  a  high  elevation. 
Anjong  the  rivers  are  the  Severn,  Nelson,  Church- 
ill, and  Great  Fish  or  Back  River.  The  surface  is 
diversified  by  swamps,  patches  of  good  arable 
land,  larger  areas  of  good  or  sandy  soil,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  The  whole  southern  half  of  the  dis- 
trict is  woodland,  the  forests  being  dense  and 
valuable  in  the  south,  but  more  sparse  and  scrub- 
by to  the  north.  Spruce,  Banksian  pine,  and 
asjx^n  poplar  are  the  prevailing  varieties  of  trees. 
The  north  is  almost  wholly  barren.  Gold  and 
copper  have  been  found  in  the  district.  It  is 
rich  in  fur-bearing  animals,  which  have  thus  far 
constituted  its  sole  commercial  interest.  For 
governmental  purposes  the  district  is  attached 
to  Manitoba.  It  has  an  extremely  rigorous  cli- 
mate, and  the  few  inhabitants  are  found  mainly 
in  the  small  villages  along  the  west  coast  of 
Hudson  Bay  which  serve  as  centres  of  the  fur 
trade. 

KEFF,  or  EIr-KEFF,  $l-kgf'.  A  strongly  for- 
tified town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Tunis, 
27  miles  east  of  the  Algerian  frcmtier  (Map: 
Africa,  El).  It  is  an  important  strategic  point, 
and  a  commercial  centre,  with  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain  and  clives.  It  is  occupied  by  a 
French  garriscm.  The  town  dates  from  a  Phoeni- 
cian Numidian  colony  which  became  the  Roman 
Sicca  Veneris.  It  contains  a  ruined  temple  and 
several  ancient  Roman  remains,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  aeographical  and  archaeological  society. 
Population,  in  1896,  6500. 

KEHAMA,  k^ha'mi.  The  hero  of  Southey's 
poem  The  Curse  of  Kehama. 

KEI,  ka,  or  KEY  ISLANDS.  A  group  of 
islands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Banda  Sea, 
Ea-st  Indian  Archipelago,  situated  in  latitude 
5=-6°  S.  and  about  longitude  133=  E.  (Map:  East 
Indies,  H  6).  It  is  composed  of  the  islands  of 
Great  Kei  and  Little  Kei  and  a  number  of 
islets,  with  a  total  area  estimated  at  570  square 
miles.  With  the  exception  of  Great  Kei,  which 
is  mountainous  and  volcanic,  the  islands  of  the 
group  are  low  and  of  coral  formation.  They  are 
all  well  wooded  and  fertile.  Teakwood  is  found 
in  abundance.  The  gioup  belongs  to  the  Dutch, 
forming  a  part  of  the  Residency  of  Amboyna. 
Population,  in  1895.  22.081,  chiefly  natives  of 
New  Guinea  and  ^lalays. 

KEIFER,  kl'fer.  Joseph  Wabrex  (1836—). 
An  American  soldier  and  politician,  bom  in 
Clark  County,  Ohio.  He  was  educated  at  An- 
tioch  College',  and  in  1856  settled  in  Springfield, 
Ohio,  where  he  began  to  study  law.  Two  years 
later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  but  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  gave  up  his  practice 
to  accept  a  commission  as  major  of  the  Third 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  rose  to  the  brevet  rank  of 
major-general  of  volunteers  in  1865.  During 
Tree's  last  campaign  General  Heifer's  troops  were 
among  those  which  compelled  the  surrender  of 
Ewell's  corps  at  Sailor's  Creek,  and  GeneraLKeifer 
received  the  surrender  of  Commodore  Tucker  and 
the  Marine  Brigade,  which  numbered  about  2000 
men.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  declined  a 
commission  as  lieutenant -colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  L'nited  States  Infantry.    He  was  elected  to 


the  State  Senate  in  1868,  held  a  number  of  offices 
in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  1876,  and  the  same  year  waa  sent  to  Con- 
gress, of  which  body  he  continued  to  be  a  mem- 
ber until  1883.  During  the  last  two  years  he 
was  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1873  he  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Lagonda  (O.)  National  Bank. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  he 
waa  commissioned  a  major-general  of  volunteers, 
and  for  a  time  commanded  the  Seventh  Corps, 
encamped  near  Havana.  He  wrote  Slavery  and 
Four  Years  of  War  (2  vols.,  1900). 

KEIGHLEY,  kethi*.  A  market  and  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  on  the  Aire,  8Vi  miles  northwest  of 
Bradford  (Map:  England,  E  3).  It  has  impor- 
tant manufactures  of  worsted,  machines,  and 
paper.  A  mechanics'  institute,  opened  in  1870, 
contains  a  flourishing  art  school  and  museum. 
The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  connects  it  with 
Hull.  Its  growth  is  due  to  its  manufacturing 
enterprise,  and  dates  largely  from  its  incorpora- 
tion in  1882.  It  has  three  parks,  a  free  library 
(the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie),  and  owns  its 
water,  gas,  tramways,  artisans'  dwellings  and 
other  house  property,  baths  and  wash-houses,  a 
cemetery,  supports  technical  education,  and  main- 
tains a  fire  brigade  and  sewage  farm.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  35.000;  in  1901,  41,600. 

KEIGHTLET,  kitli,  Thomas  (1789-1872). 
An  Irish  author,  bom  in  County  Kildare.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  settled 
in  London  in  1824,  and  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erary work.  Among  his  numerous  publications 
are:  Fairy  Mythology  (1828;  Bohn's  Library, 
1850)  ;  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions  (1834)  ;  My- 
thology of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy  (1831); 
yotes  on  the  Bucolics  and  Gcorgics  of  Virgil 
(1846)  ;  Life,  Opinions,  and  Writings  of  John 
Milton  (1855);  Shakespeare  Erposition  (1867); 
The  Crusaders  (1834);  and  Secret  Societies  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (1837). 

g^IXT,  kale*,  or  HrrOTsrnA-HT.  ?ht5ts'bash-i 
(1837-1902).  A  Japanese  statesman,  Shogun 
of  Japan,  and  'the  last  of  the  Tycoons.'  He 
was  the  seventh  son  of  the  famous  Nariaki, 
Daimio  of  Mito  and  chief  of  the  party  opposed 
to  foreign  intercourse  when  the  Townsend  Harris 
Treaty  of  1858  forced  this  issue  upon  the  Yedo 
Government  and  the  daimios.  In  his  eleventh  year 
K^iki  was  adopted  into  the  feudal  House  of 
Hitotsubashi  in  Yedo,  and  at  fifteen  took  the 
name  of  Yoshinobu,  or,  as  the  Chinese  characters 
representing  the  name  are  pronounced.  Keiki. 
\Yhen  the  childless  Shogun  lyesada  was  looking 
about  for  an  heir,  the  candidacy  of  K^iki  was 
urged  by  his  father  and  a  large  following  of  the 
daimios,  because  of  his  abilities,  popularity,  and 
nearness  of  relationship  to  the  Tolnigawa  (q.v.) 
or  shogunal  family,  and  because  through  him 
they  hoped  to  keep  Japan  isolated  from  foreign 
contact,  and  thus  uphold  the  dignity  and  sacred- 
ness  of  the  land,  but  the  Premier  li  (q.v.)  ap- 
pointed lyemochi,  of  th-?  House  of  Kii:  but  after 
the  assassination  of  Ti.  K^iki  was  appointed  the 
young  Shogun's  guardian.  He  arrived  in  Kioto 
March  1,  1863.  being  expected  to  lead  an  army 
to  expel  the  foreigners  from  the  country,  the 
Emperor  also  making  him  chief  guardian  of  his 
own  person,  at  a  time  when  the  Choshiu  clans- 
men were  about  to  attack  the  city  Mid  carry  off 
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the  Mikado.  K6iki  avoided  factions  and  en- 
deavored to  steer  his  way  clear  amid  multiply- 
ing complications.  He  summoned  the  daimios 
to  a  deliberative  assembly  in  Kioto  to  consider 
the  situation.  When  the  Shogun  lyemochi  died  of 
kak'ke  (q.v.),  August  8,  1866,  the  Court  conferred 
upon  Koiki  the  headship  of  the  Tokugawa  fam- 
ily. One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  new 
regime  was  the  repeal  of  the  old  ordinance  forbid- 
ding Japanese  to  leave  the  country.  On  the  9th 
of  November,  1867,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Sho- 
gun, a  post  he  had  been  very  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept, but  leaving  Kioto  January  3,  1868,  after 
the  coup  d'etat  (January  3,  1868)  which  changed 
the  whole  system  of  administration,  placed  a  new 
Government  in  power,  subject  to  the  Mikado  only, 
he  was  later  recalled  from  Osaka  by  the  Mikado 
and  the  new  Government,  who  assured  him  of 
their  friendship.  With  his  army  he  set  out  on 
January  27th,  but  his  troops  were  defeated  at 
Fushimi.  Koiki  fled  to  Yedo,  first  notifying  the 
foreign  ministers  then  in  Osaka  that  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  give  them  any  protection.  Arrived 
at  Yedo,  he  decided  to  submit  to  the  Mikado,  and 
requested  his  supporters  to  do  the  same.  His 
submission  was  accepted,  pardon  was  granted, 
and  he  retired,  to  Shidzuoka.  His  private  name 
was  Ichido. 

KEIL,  kll,  Heinricii  Gottfried  Theodor 
(1822-94).  A  German  philologist,  bom  at 
Gressow,  near  Wismar.  After  studying  at  the 
universities  of  Gottingen  and  Bonn,  he  spent 
two  years  in  investigating  the  manuscripts  pre- 
served in  the  libraries  of  Italy.  In  1859  he  was 
made  professor  of  classical  philology  at  Erlan- 
gen,  and  from  1869  until  his  death  filled  a 
similar  chair  at  the  University  of  Halle.  He 
is  celebrated  chiefly  for  his  remarkable  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  Grammatici  Latini  (1855-80). 
His  other  well-known  works  are  editions  of  the 
Epistulce  of  Pliny  the  Younger  (2d  ed.  1870,  with 
index  by  Mommsen)  ;  Varro's  Rerum  Rusticarum 
Libri  Tres,  with  commentary  (1882-84);  and 
Cato's  De  Agri  Cultura  (1892). 

KEIL,  JoHANN  Karl  Friedrich  (1807-88). 
A  Lutheran  theologian,  born  in  Lauterbach,  near 
Oelsnitz,  Saxony.  He  was  educated  at  Dorpat 
and  Berlin,  and  returned  in  1833  to  teach  at  the 
former  college,  where  he  remained  until  his  retire- 
ment to  Leipzig  with  a  pension  in  1858.  He  was 
joint  editor  of  commentaries  upon  various  books 
of  tlie  Old  Testament  (1861-67),  which  exhausted 
several-  German  editions,  and  were  also  trans- 
lated into  English.  He  had  published  previously 
Der  Tempel  Salomos  (1839)  ;  Lehrhuch  der  his- 
torisch-kritis<chen  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des 
Alien  Testaments  (1855);  Handbuch  der  bib- 
lischen  Archaologie  (1858-59). 

KEIM,  kirn,  Karl  Theodor  (1825-78).  A 
German  Protestant  theologian.  He  was  born 
at  Stuttgart,  and  studied  under  F.  C.  Baur 
at  the  University  of  Tiibingen,  devoting  him- 
self to  philosophy,  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
biblical  criticism.  Having  successively  been 
tutor  at  Ulm  and  at  Tubingen,  vicar  at  Stuttgart, 
deacon  and  archdeacon  at  Esslingen,  he  became 
professor  of  theology  at  the  Universitv  of  Zurich 
in  1860,  and  at  that  of  Giessen  in  1873.  He  was 
prominent  among  the  liberal  theologians  of  Ger- 
many, and  published  several  volumes  on. the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  Swabia.  but  is  chiefly 
remembered  as  the  author  of  the  Geschichte  Jes'u 
von  Namra  (1867-72),  one  of  the  best  works  on 


the  life  of  Christ  from  a  rationalistic  point  of 
view.  An  English  translation  of  it  was  published 
in  London  under  the  title  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
the  National  Life  of  Israel  (1873-82). 

KEISER,  kl'zer,  Eeinhard  (1674-1739).  A 
celebrated  German  composer,  born  at  Teuchern, 
near  Weissenfels.  He  received  his  early  musical 
education  from  his  father,  and  later  perfected 
himself  in  the  art,  while  at  the  Thomasschule, 
and  the  University  of  Leipzig.  His  first  success, 
Ismene,  produced  when  he  was  but  eighteen  years 
of  age,  was  followed  one  year  later  hy  the  opera 
Basilius,  which  established  his  reputation,  and 
led  to  his  removal  to  Hamburg,  then  the  leading 
operatic  centre  of  Germany.  He  is  credited  with 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  operas  during  the 
forty-five  years  of  his  residence  there,  and  is 
most  remarkable  for  his  originality  in  concep- 
tion, design,  and  execution.  He  was  the  first 
German  to  utilize  German  folk-lore  and  popular 
subjects  as  the  text  of  his  music,  and  also  the 
first  to  attempt  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
characters  in  music.  In  1728,  immediately  after 
his  return  from  Copenhagen,  where  for  six  years 
he  had  acted  as  musical  director  to  the  King,  he 
was  appointed  canon  and  cantor  of  Saint  Catha- 
rine's Church,  Hamburg.  His  compositions  in- 
clude oratorios,  cantatas,  motets,  psalms,  passion 
music,  and  considerable  secular  and  chamber 
music.     He  died  at  Hamburg. 

KEITH,  keth.  A  Scottish  historical  house 
which  first  appears  on  record  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  took  its  name 
from  the  lands  of  Keith  in  East  Lothian,  to 
which  the  office  of  the  King's  marischal  was  at- 
tached. About  1458  Sir  William  Keith  was 
created  Earl  Marischal  and  Lord  Keith.  His 
house  reached  its  highest  power  in  the  person 
of  his  great-great-grandson,  the  fourth  Earl,  who 
by  marriage  with  his  kinswoman,  the  co-heiress 
of  Inverugie,  nearly  doubled  the  family  domains, 
which  now  included  lands  in  seven  shires.  These 
vast  possessions  passed  to  his  grandson  George, 
the  fifth  earl,  who,  in  1593,  founded  the  Mari- 
schal College  and  University  of  Aberdeen.  After 
adding  the  lands  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Deer 
to  his  estates,  misfortunes  fell  upon  the  house, 
and  within  less  than  a  century  Dunnottar 
was  in  ruins,  and  its  lord  a  landless  exile.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  George,  the  tenth  and 
last  Earl  Marischal,  took  part,  with  his  younger 
brother  James,  in  the  rising  of  1715.  He  was 
attainted,  and  his  estates  were  forfeited,  but  he 
himself  escaped  abroad,  where  he  rose  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  Prussian  service.  His  communi- 
cation to  the  British  Government  of  a  political 
secret  which  he  learned  when  Prussian  Ambassa- 
dor at  Madrid  procured  his  pardon  in  1759.  A 
year  or  two  afterwards  he  revisited  Scotland,  and 
bought  back  part  of  the  family  estates,  but  re- 
fused the  proff"ered  restoration  of  the  family 
titles.  He  speedily  returned  to  Prussia,  and  died, 
there  in  1778  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  His  brother, 
who  had  risen  in  the  Prussian  service  to  the  rank 
of  field-marshal,  fell  at  Hochkirch  in  1758.  (See 
Keith,  James.)  Neither  having  any  issue,  the 
direct  male  line  of  the  house  came  to  an  end. 
Consult:  Douglas,  Peerage  of  Scotland;  Buchan, 
The  Ancient  and  Noble  Family  of  Keith  (Peter- 
head. 1820). 

KEITH,  Amxandeb  (1791-1880).  A  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  divine.  He  was  born  at 
Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire,  November  30,  1791; 
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educated  in  Aberdeen;  was  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church  until  the  disruption  in  1843, 
when  he  joined  the  Free  Church.  His  principal 
work.  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion  Derived  from  the  Literal  Fulfillments  of 
Prophecy  (1828),  has  passed  through  forty  edi- 
tions, and  iKH^n  translated  into  several  languages. 
It  was  followed  by  The  Signs  of  the  Times 
( 1832)  ;  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  ( 1838)  ;  The  Land  of  /srae/(  1843)  ; 
The  Harmony  of  Prophecy  (1851).  With  a 
deputation  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he 
visited  Palestine  to  make  researches  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  published  a  Nar- 
rative of  the  Mission  to  the  Jews  (1841).  This 
has  been  illustrated  by  his  son.  Dr.  G.  H.  Keith 
of  Edinburgh,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  tour 
and  was  the  first  person  to  take  daguerreotype 
views  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  died  at  Buxton,  Eng- 
land, February  8,  1880. 

KEITH,  George  (c.1639-1716).  A  Church  of 
England  divine  and  early  missionary  in  America. 
He  was  bom  near  Aberdeen,  at  whose  university 
he  was  educated  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry. 
About  16G2,  however,  he  adopted  Quaker  prin- 
ciples, and  was  associated  with  George  Fox  and 
Robert  Barclay  in  public  defense  of  them.  Ue 
came  to  America  soon  after  1684,  and  for  some 
years  preached  and  practiced  the  same  doctrines. 
Gradual] J'  separating  from  the  Friends,  he  was 
denounced  by  William  Penn  as  an  apostate,  and, 
after  endeavoring  to  organize  a  body  of  'Chris- 
tian (or  Baptist)  Quakers,'  entered  the  Church 
of  England  in  1700.  His  reasons  for  this  step 
were  considered  so  cogent  that  they  were  chosen 
for  the  first  publication  of  the  newly  organized 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  He 
was  a  zealous  missionary  for  his  new  creed,  trav- 
eling through  the  Northern  Colonies  and  baptiz- 
ing hundreds  of  Quakers.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1704.  and  was  appointed  rector  of  Edbur- 
ton  in  Sussex  in  the  next  year.  He  was  a  man  of 
wide  learning.  In  1706  he  published  A  Journal 
of  Travels  front  yew  Hampshire  to  Caratuck,  on 
the  Continent  of  North  America.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  new  method  for  calculating  longi- 
tude, in  (Jeoftraphy  and  Navigation  Completed 
(1709). 

KEITH,  Geobge  Keith-Elphixstoxe,  Vis- 
count ( 1746-1823).  A  British  admiral.  The  fifth 
son  of  the  tenth  Lord  Elphinstone,  he  was 
bom  at  Elphinstone,  Scotland.  January  7,  1746. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  his  boyhood  and  served  in 
the  East  Indies,  China,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  He  commanded  the  frigate  Perseus  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  1775;  in  the  action  at 
Fort  Mifflin  on  the  Delaware  in  1777;  and  served 
on  shore  in  1780  at  the  reduction  of  Charleston, 
being  actively  employed  in  the  inter\-als  in  inter- 
cepting American  blockade  runners  and  privateers. 
He  served  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  under 
Lord  Hood,  at  Toulon,  in  1793;  was  afterwards 
made  an  admiral,  and  in  1795  was  sent  to  operate 
against  the  Dutch  colonies.  In  this  expedition 
he  was  successful,  taking  possession  of  Cape 
Colony,  Ceylon,  Cochin,  Malacca,  and  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands,  and  finally,  in  August,  1796,  cap- 
turing the  Dutch  squadron  of  West  Africa.  For 
these  exploits  he  was  elevated  to  the  Irish  peer- 
age as  Baron  Keith  of  Stonehaven  Marischal.  In 
1800  he  cooperated  with  the  Austrians  in  the 
capture  of  Genoa.  He  also  cooperated  with 
Abercromby  in  the  Egj-ptian  expedition,  and  in 


1815  commanded  the  Channel  fleet  which  pre- 
vented the  esca{K>  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  led  to  his 
subsequent  surrender  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the 
Bellcrophon.  In  1814  he  was  created  Viscount 
Keith  of  the  peerage  of  the  Unitwl  Kingdom. 
He  died  March  10,  1823,  at  Tullyallan,  Perth- 
shire, Scotland.  Cousult  AUardyce,  Memoir  of 
the  Honble.  G.  K.  Elphinstone,  K.  B.,  Viscount 
Keith  (London,  1882). 

KEITH,  James  (1696-1758).  A  Scotch  gen- 
eral, best  known  as  Marshal  Keitu.  The  sec- 
ond son  of  William,  ninth  Earl  Marischal  of  Scot- 
land, and  Lady  Mary  Druniuiond,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Perth,  he  was  bom  at  the  Castle  of 
Inverugie  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  June  14,  1696. 
He  and  his  elder  brother,  (Jeorge,  Earl  Marischal, 
took  part,  on  the  side  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
in  the  insurrection  of  1715,  and  after  its  sup- 
pression were  attainted.  (See  Keith,  The  Fam- 
ily OF.)  Having  effected  his  escape,  Keith  re- 
mained in  France  for  some  years,  improving  his 
knowledge  of  the  military  profession,  and  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  service.  In 
1719,  with  his  brother  and  other  Scottish  noble- 
men, he  sailed  on  board  the  fleet  which  was  fitted 
out  by  Cardinal  Alberoni  and  the  Spanish  Court 
for  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  The  Jacobites  were 
defeated  at  Glenshiel  by  the  royal  army,  under 
General  ^^"ightman,  and  obliged  to  retreat.  Keith 
escaped  to  the  Continent.  He  continued  in  the 
Spanish  service,  but  as  his  expectations  of  pro- 
motion were  repeatedly  disappointed,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  firm  attachment  to  his  religion,  he 
applied  for  a  recommendation  to  the  Russian 
Government,  which  was  immediately  given,  and 
he  received  from  the  Czar  Peter  11.  a  commission 
as  major-general.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  wars  with  the  Turks  and  Swedes,  particularly 
at  the  siege  of  Oczakov,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Aland  Islands,  but.  finding  the  Russian  service  in 
various  respects  disagreeable,  he  entered  that  of 
Prussia  in  1747.  King  Frederick  knew  his  mer- 
its, and  gave  him  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 
From  this  time  his  name  is  associated  with  that 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  relied  as  much  on 
the  military  genius  of  Keith  as  he  did  on  the 
diplomatic  ability  of  his  brother,  the  Earl  Mari- 
schal. Keith's  talents  became  still  more  con- 
spicuous upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  He  shared  the  doubtful  fortunes  of 
the  King  before  Prague,  and  was  present  at  the 
great  victory  of  Rossbach,  and  at  the  retreat 
from  Olmiitz.  When  the  Austrians  under  Daun, 
and  the  Prussians  under  their  King,  met  at 
Hochkirch  on  October  14,  1758.  Keith  commanded 
the  right  wing.  The  Prussian  army  was  beaten, 
and  Keith,  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers while  endeavoring  to  force  his  way  at  the 
bayonet-point,  was  shot  through  the  heart.  His 
body  was  recognized  by  Count  Lacy,  formerly  his 
scholar  in  the  art  of  war,  and  was  buried  at 
Hochkirch.  Keith  WTote  a  brief  but  interesting 
fragment  of  a  memoir  of  his  own  life,  commenc- 
ing with  the  year  1714  and  ending  in  1734,  which 
was  printed  in  1843  by  the  Spalding  Club.  For 
his  military  career  after  entering  the  Prussian 
service,  consult  Carlvle.  The  Life  of  Frederick  the 
Grc'it    (New  York,  "l858). 

KEITH,  Sir  William  (1680-1749).  A  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
The  son  of  Sir  William  Keith  of  Ludquhaim, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  he  was  born  near  Peter- 
head.    His  youth  was  spent  among  the  exiled 
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Stuarts  at  the  Court  of  Saint  Germain.  He 
was  appointed  Surveyor-General  of  Customs  in 
the  Southern  Colonies  of  North  America,  and  was 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  (1717-26).  His  ad- 
ministration was  popular  and  praiseworthy.  In 
1720  lie  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  of  his  father, 
who  had  died  insolvent,  and  later  (1728),  becom- 
ing pecuniarily  involved,  left  America  to  avoid 
his  creditors.  His  subsequent  reputation  is  that 
of  a  man  intriguing,  treacherous,  and  vain.  He 
wrote  a  History  of  Virginia  (1738),  and  was  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  papers  that 
appeared  just  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  November  18,  1749,  while  imprisoned  for  debt 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  London.  His  pamphlet  On 
the  Subject  of  Taxing  the  Colonies  (1767)  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  first  suggested  the  subject  to  the 
British  Government. 

KEKTJLE  VON  STRADONITZ,  ka'koo-la' 
fon  strii-'do-nits,  Frjedbich  August  (1829-96). 
A  German  chemist,  born  at  Darmstadt.  In  1856 
he  became  privat-docent  at  Heidelberg,  and  in 
1858  professor  of  chemistry  at  Ghent.  Seven 
years  later  he  entered  the  professorate  of  chem- 
istry at  Bonn,  where  he  worked  till  his  death. 
His  work  was  in  organic  chemistry;  especially 
important  are:  his  theory  of  the  quadrivalency 
of  carbon;  his  hexagonal  formula  for  the  atom 
of  benzine ;  the  hypotheses  of  the  open  and  'closed 
chains' ;  and,  in  general,  his  extension  of  the  doc- 
trine of  types.  Of  his  writings  some  of  the  more 
important  are:  Lehrhuch  der  organischen  Cheniie 
(1861-67)  and  Chemie  der  Benzolderivate  und 
der  aromatischen  Substanzen  (1867-80). 

KEKULE  VON  STRADONITZ,  Reinhard 
( 1839 —  ) .  A  German  archajologist.  He  was 
born  at  Darmstadt,  and  was  educated  at  Erlan- 
gen,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin.  In  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Bonn,  and  later  at  Berlin. 
His  works  include:  Hebe,  eine  archdologische 
Abhandlung  (1867)  ;  Die  Balustrade  des  Tempels 
der  Athena  Nike  (1869  and  1881)  ;  Die  antiken 
Bildwerke  in  Theseion  (1869)  ;  Die  Gruppe  des 
Kiinstlers  Menelaos  in  Villa  Ludovisi  (1870); 
Ueber  die  Entstehung  der  Gotterideale  der  griechi- 
schen  Kunst  (1877);  Grieehische  Thonfiguren 
aus  Tanagra  (1878)  ;  Ueber  den  Kopf  des  Praxi- 
telischen  Hermes  (1881);  Zur  Deutung  und 
Zciibesdimmung  des  Laokoon  (1883);  Die  anti- 
ken  Terrakotten  (1880-84);  and  the  biography 
Das  Leben  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Welckers  (1880). 

KELAT,  ke-lat'.    A  city  of  Baluchistan.     See 

KlJELAT. 

KELER-BELA,  ka'ler-ba'la  (Albert  von 
Keler)  (1820-82).  An  Austrian  violinist  and 
composer.  He  was  born  at  Bartfeld  in  Hungary, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Sechter  at  Vienna,  where  he 
was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  Theater  ander  Wien.  In  1854  he  was  ap- 
pointed leader  of  Gungl's  celebrated  band  at  Ber- 
lin, and  the  next  year  succeeded  Lannor  at  Vienna. 
From  1856  to  1863  he  was  Kapellmeister  of  an 
infantry  regiment  in  the  Vienna  garrison.  He 
moved  to  Wiesbaden  in  1867,  where  he  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Kui;  Orchestra,  which  post  he 
resigned  because  of  ill  health  in  1873.  He  com- 
posed much  popular  dance  music,  violin  solos, 
and  orchestral  music  generally.  His  overtures 
and  compositions  for  small  orchestra  are  still 
popular  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

KELETI,  keFe-te,  Gustav  Frtedrich  (1834 
•^) .   An  Hungarian  landscape  painter  and  writer 


on  art,  born  at  Pressburg.  He  first  studied  law 
at  Pesth  and  Vienna,  and  became  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Baron  Eotvos,  before  taking  up  painting 
at  the  Munich  Academy,  under  Fischbach,  Voltz, 
and  Schleich.  He  developed  an  independent  style 
in  the  spirit  of  romanticism.  Several  of  his 
landscapes  are  in  the  National  Museum  at  Buda- 
pest. By  his  writings  he  contributed  much  to- 
Avard  the  elevation  of  art  criticism  in  Hungary, 
and  under  his  direction  were  established  in  1871 
the  Royal  Hungarian  School  of  Drawing,  and 
in  1880  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  of  which 
he  became  the  superintendent.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  in  1874. 

KELLE^  keFle,  Johann  (1829-).  A  Ger- 
man philologist,  born  at  Regensburg,  and  edu- 
cated at  Munich.  In  1857  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  the  German  language  and  literature  in  the 
University  of  Prague.  His  work  on  Otfrid  in- 
cludes: Otfrids  von  Weissenburg  Evangelienbuch 
(1856)  ;  Die  Formen  und  Lautlehre  der  Sprache 
Otfrids  (1869);  Christi  Leben  und  Lehre,  be- 
sungen  von  Otfrid:  Aus  dem  Althochdeutschen 
ilbersetzt  (1870)  ;  and  Glossar  zu  Otfrids  Evan- 
gelienbuch (1879-81).  His  work  on  Notker  is  no 
less  important;  in  general  it  aims  to  prove  that 
the  writings  bearing  his  name  are  not  by  a  school 
or  group  of  translators,  but  by  Notker  alone,  and 
includes:  Verbum  und  ~Nomen  in  N others  Boe- 
thius  (1885)  ;  Die  Sankt  Galler  deutschen  Schrif- 
ten  und  Notker  Labeo  (1888)  ;  and  Untersuchun- 
gen  zur  Ueberlieferung,  Uebersetzung,  Grammatik 
der  Psahnen  Notkers  (1889).  Among  his  other 
works  tlie  following  should  be  mentioned:  Die 
Jesuitengymnasien  in  Osterreich  (1873);  Ver- 
gleichende  Grammatik  der  germanischen  Spra- 
chen,  vol.  i.  (1863)  ;  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Lit- 
teratur  von  der  dltesten  Zeit  bis  zur  Mitte  des 
11.  Jahrhundert  (1892);  Ueber  die  Quelle  von 
Ezzos  Gesang  von  den  Wundcrn  Christi  (1893)  ; 
and  his  Speculum  Ecclesice  (1858). 

KELLER,  keFler,  Adelbert  von  (1812-83). 
A  German  philologist,  born  at  Pleidelsheim,  and 
educated  at  Tubingen,  where,  after  study  at 
Paris,  he  became  privat-docent  and  assistant  li- 
brarian (1835).  After  travels  in  Italy  and  re- 
search in  Italian  libraries,  he  was  professor  and 
librarian  at  Tubingen  until  1850,  when  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Litterarische  Verein.  In 
this  office  much  of  his  work  as  editor  of  German 
works  was  done,  while  his  work  in  romance  be- 
longs to  the  earlier  period.  He  wrote :  Li  Romans 
des  sept  sages  (1836);  Altfranzosische  Sagen 
(last  ed.  1876)  ;  a  complete  edition  of  Cervantes 
(1838-42);  Rom.ancero  del  Cid  (1840);  Zwei 
Fabliaux  (1840)  ;  Diokletians  Leben  (1841)  ;  Li 
remans  dou  chevalier  au  Icon  (1841);  Gesta 
Romanorum  (1842);  with  Rapp,  a  translation 
of  Shakespeare  (1843-46);  Romvart  (1844); 
Aldeutsche  Gedichte  (1846)  ;  Altegute  Schminke 
(last  ed.  1846)  ;  Lieder  Heinrichs  von  Wiirttem- 
berg  (1849)  ;  Lieder  Guillems  von  Burgunden 
(1849);  Meister  Alticerts  Werke  (1850);  Ita- 
lienischer  Novellenschatz  (1851-52)  ;  Fastnachts- 
spiele  aus  dem  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhundert  (1853- 
58);  Ayrers  Dramen  (1864-65);  Das  deutsche 
Heldenbach  (1867)  ;  Hans  Sachs  (1870-81)  ;  Tun- 
gers  Facetice  (1875)  ;  Uhlond  als  Dramotiker, 
mit  Benufzung  seines  handschriftlichen  Nnch- 
lasses  dargestellt  (1877)  ;  Das  N ibelungenlied 
nach  der  Piaristenhandschrift  (1880)  ;  and  Ver- 
zeichnis  altdeutscher  Handschriften  (edited  by 
Sievers,  1890). 
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KELLER,  Albebt  vox  (J845— ).  A  German- 
Swii'j  historical  and  genre  painter,  born  at  Gais, 
near  Zurich.  Ue  studieil  philosophy  and  law 
at  the  L'nivcrsity  of  Munich,  before  taking 
up  painting  a.4  a  pupil  of  I^nbach,  and  after- 
ward'^  of  Raiuberg  at  the  academy  there.  After 
tr.iv.liiig  in  Italy,  France,  England,  and  the 
N\'t  norlands,  he  exhibited  in  Vienna  (1873)  "An 
Audience  with  Louis  XV.,"  then  painted  for  a 
time  groups  and  female  figures  in  modern  cos- 
tume, and  in  Paris  (1882-33)  scenes  from  the 
life  of  antiquity  with  rich  architectural  surround- 
ings. "A  Roman  Bath"  (Konigsberg  Museum) 
was  followed  by  the  masterly  "Raising  of  Jainis's 
l>in_'hter"  (1886,  New  Pinakothek,  Munich), 
1  less  Faustina  in  the  Temple  of  Jimo  at 
l*r.tiu>te,"  "Witch's  Sleep"  (1888),  a  girl 
hypnotized  standing  on  the  burning  stake,  and 
"Saint  Julia  on  the  Gross"  ( 1892 ) .  He  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  modem  colorists,  and  was 
awarded  gold  medals  in  Munich  and  Berlin.  He 
was  made  professor  at  and  honorary  member  of 
the  Munich  Academy,  and  was  decorated  in  1898 
with  the  Order  of  the  Bavarian  Crown,  which 
conferred  upon  him  nobility.  A  selection  of  his 
works,  in  photogra^nire,  was  published  in  Munich 
in  1899. 

KELLER,  kS'lar',  Ejxile  ( 1828— ) .  A  French 
politician,  born  at  Belfort.  In  1857  he  was  elect- 
ed Deputy  for  the  Haut-Rhin  District,  and  soon 
made  himself  prominent  as  a  leader  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Party.  He  lost  his  seat  in  1863,  but  was 
reelected  in  1869.  He  commanded  a  volunteer 
corps  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber for  Haut-Rhin  again  in  1871  he  made  a  stir- 
ring speech  against  the  cession  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  Germany.  When  the  treaty  was 
signed,  he  left  the  Assembly,  with  other  Alsa- 
tians, but  was  back  as  member  for  Belfort  in 
1876,  and  again  in  1885.  His  publications  in- 
clude: Histuire  de  France  (1858);  L'Encyclique 
€t  les  liberies  de  VEglise  galUcane  (1860)  ;  L'En- 
cyclique et  les  jtrincipes  de  1189  ( 1865)  ;  Le  gene- 
ral de  Lamoriciere  (1873)  ;  Les  congregations  re- 
liffieuses  en  France  (1880). 

KELLER^  k§11er,  Feedixa:?d  (1800-81).  A 
Swiss  archieologist.  born  at  Marthalen.  He  stud- 
ied theology  and  natural  scienc-es  at  Zurich,  Lau- 
sanne, and  Paris.  In  1831  he  was  made  an  in- 
structor at  Zurich,  and  secretary  of  the  society 
for  natural  research,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
published  various  works  on  naked  rock  soil  and 
vent-holes.  The  discovery  of  the  sepulchral 
mound  at  Burgholzli  led  to  the  foimding  of  an 
antiquarian  society  of  which  Keller  was*  long 
president,  and  of  a  museum,  the  growth  of  which 
was  largely  due  to  him.  His  most  important  dis- 
covery was  the  pile-dwelling  at  Obermeilen  in  the 
winter  of  1853.  Besides  his  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  proceedings  of  the  Antiquarian  Society 
he  published:  Bauriss  des  Klosters  Sankt  Gallen 
ram  Jahr  S20  (1844),  and  an  archseological  map 
of  Eastern  Switzerland  (1874).  Consult:  Meyer 
von  Knonau,  Lebensabriss  von  Ferdinand  Keller 
(Zurich,  1882)  ;  and  Lee,  The  Lake  DicelUngs  of 
Stcitzerland,  and  Other  Parts  of  Europe,  by  Dr. 
F.  Keller  (2d  ed.,  London,  1878). 

KELLER,  Fekdi::?axd  (1842—).  A  German 
historical  painter,  bom  at  Karlsruhe.  In  1857 
he  accompanied  his  father  and  brother  to  Brazil, 
and  there  sketched  diligently  from  nature  in  the 
tropical  forests.  He  returned  to  Karlsruhe  in 
1862,  studied  landscape  painting  under  Scbirmer, 


and  then  figure  painting  under  Canon,  whereupon 
he  spent  four  years  in  Italy,  mostly  in  Rome. 
Hi.s  "Death  of  Philip  II."  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  at  the  International  Art  Exhibition  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  liesides  some  large  landscape  com- 
positions, and  numerous  portraits,  he  next  pro- 
duced "Burning  of  Rome  Under  Nero"  ( 1873, 
medal  Vienna  Exposition),  and  became  more 
widely  known  through  his  successful  competition 
for  the  painting  of  the  curtain  in  the  New  Thea- 
tre at  Dresden,  which  he  executed  in  1876.  Then 
followed  "Victory  of  Margrave  Ludwig  Wilbelm. 
of  Baden  Over  tLe  Turks  at  Salankamen,  1691" 
(1879,  Karlsmhe  Gallery);  "Hero  Finding  the 
Body  of  Leander"  (1880,  Vienna  Academy)  ;  and 
later  "Apotheosis  of  William  the  Victorious" 
(1888,  National  Gallery,  Berlin).  He  scored  a 
great  triumph  with  a  large  allegcrical  composi- 
tion, representing  the  founding  of  the  university 
in  a  "Triumphal  Progress  of  Pallas  Athene  Be- 
fore Elector  Ruprecht"  (1886),  in  the  Aula  of 
Heidelberg  University.  He  was  made  professor 
at  the  School  of  Art  in  Karlsruhe,  and  ranks 
among  the  chief  representatives  of  modem  color- 
ism  in  (Jermany. 

KELLER,  Fbiedbich  Lcdwig  ton  (1799- 
1860).  A  Swiss-German  jurist,  pupil  of  Savigny. 
He  was  bom  at  Zurich,  studied  jurisprudence  at 
Berlin  and  Gottingen  (1819-22),  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  became  professor  of  civil  law,  took  an 
active  part  in  Swiss  politics,  and  soon  became 
head  of  the  liberal  radicals  of  Zurich.  In  1831 
he  was  made  head  of  the  Swiss  justiciary.  From 
1843  to  1847  he  was  professor  in  the  University 
and  then  went  to  Berlin  as  successor  of  Puchta. 
He  became  a  Consen'ative  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  and  because  of  his  services  to  the  mo- 
narchical party  was  ennobled.  His  principal 
works  are  Ueber  Litiskontestation  und  Urteil 
(1827)  and  Der  romische  Zivilprozess  und  die 
Aktionen  (6th  ed.  1883).  His  Vorlesungen  uber 
die  Pandekten  was  edited  by  Friedberg  ( 1861 ) , 
and  by  Lewis  (1867). 

KELLER,  GmTFRiKD  (1819-90).  A  Swiss 
novelist  and  poet,  remarkable  for  his  blending 
of  tlie  humorous  and  the  tragic,  the  realistic  and 
the  romantic  After  a  vain  attempt  to  become 
a  painter  at  Munich  (1840-42),  he  returned  to 
his  native  Zurich  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. From  1848  to  1854  he  lived  chiefly  at 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
made  First  State  Secretary  { Staatsschreiber) 
of  Canton  Zurich,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in 
1876.  He  died  at  Zurich  in  1890.  His  first  vol- 
umes were  poetry:  Gcdichte  (Heidelberg,  1846) 
and  Xeue  Gedichte  (Brunswick,  1851).  His 
poems  were  collected  in  1883  ( 10th  ed.,  2  vols., 
Berlin,  1895).  By  far  his  most  significant  work 
is  the  autobiographical  romance  Der  griine  Hein- 
rich  (1S54;  much  altered  for  the  better  in  a  revi- 
sion of  1879;  16th  ed.  1897).  Die  Leute  ton  Seld- 
loyla  (1856:  2d  part  1876)  is  marked  by  the 
poetic  faithfulness  of  its  delineation  of  Swiss 
peasant  character.  Of  its  short  stories,  "Romeo 
und  Julie  auf  dem  Dorfe"  and  "Der  Schmied 
seines  Gliicks"  are  among  the  most  finished  in 
German  literature.  Keller  published  a  volume  of 
^ieben  Leqenden  (1872:  4th  ed.  1887)  ;  two  vol- 
umes of  ZUncher  yorellen  ( 1876:  18th  ed.  1896)  ; 
and  other  tales  in  Das  Sinngedicht  (1883;  10th 
ed.  1901).  A  satirical,  novel.  Uartin  Salander 
(1886),  was  his  last  work.  Consult:  Brahm, 
Gottfried  Keller  (Berlin,  1883)  ;  Vischer,  AUe* 
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und  Neues,  vol.  ii.  (Stuttgart,  1889)  ;  and  Kos- 
ter,  Gottfried  Keller  (Leipzig,  1900).  Keller's 
Gesammelte  Werke  appeared  in  ten  volumes 
(new  ed.,  Berlin,  1900  et  seq.),  and  selections 
from  them  have  been  translated  into  English, 
with  a  memoir,  by  Kate  Freiligrath-Kroeker 
(London,   1891). 

KELLER,  Helen  Adams  (1880—).  An 
American  girl  who  became  remarkable  for  the 
intellectual  accomplishments  which  she  acquired 
in  spite  of  being  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  She  was 
born  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  On  her  father's  side 
she  is  descended  from  Alexander  Spottswood,  a 
colonial  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  is  connected 
with  the  Lees  and  other  old  Southern  families ; 
while  through  her  mother  she  is  related  to  the 
New  England  families  of  Adams,  Hale,  and 
Everett.  When  she  was  nineteen  months  old 
she  was  attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  which  left 
her  without  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Until  her  eighth  year  no  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  educate  her.  She  then  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  who  had  re- 
ceived her  training  at  the  Perkins  Institution  in 
Boston,  and  from  that  time  her  progress  was  re- 
markable. When  she  had  learned  to  read  and 
write  and  to  use  the  finger  alphabet,  she  deter- 
mined that  she  would  learn  to  speak.  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  New  York, 
was  her  teacher,  and  so  rapid  was  her  progress 
that  in  less  than  a  month  she  was  able  to  talk 
intelligibly.  After  studying  for  some  years  at 
the  Wright-Humason  School  and  at  the  Cam- 
bridge School,  she  entered  Radcliffe  College  in 
1900.  Consult  the  autobiography.  The  Story  of 
Ml/  Life,  with  a  study  by  J.  S.  Macy  (1903). 

KELLER,.  Otto  (1838—).  A  German  clas- 
sical philologist,  born  at  Tubingen,  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  Prague.  His  most  important  work  has 
been,  in  collaboration  with  A.  T.  Holder,  an  edi- 
tion of  the  text  of  Horace,  Horatii  Opera  Rec. 
Keller  et  Holder  (18G4-70;  vol.  i.,  2d  ed.  1899), 
which  is  the  chief  critical  edition  of  Horace.  On 
this  subject  he  has  also  published  Epilegomena  zu 
Eoraz  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1879-80).  Besides  these, 
he  has  made  many  contributions  to  learning; 
among  them  the  most  important  are:  Tiere  des 
klassischen  Altertunis  in  kulturgeschichtlicher 
Beziehung  (Innsbruck,  1887)  ;  Tier-  und  Pfianzen- 
hilder  auf  Munzen  und  (lemmen  (1889)  ;  Latein- 
ische  Etymologien  (1893);  Orammatische  Auf- 
siitze  ( 1895)  ;  etc. 

KELOiERMAN,  William  Ashbbook  (1850 
— ) .  An  American  botanist,  born  at  Ashville, 
Ohio.  He  graduated  at  Cornell  (1874),  and  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  at  Zurich  (1881).  He  was  nat- 
ural science  master  in  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Wisconsin  for  five  years ;  then  professor  of 
botany  and  zoology  in  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Kansas,  as  well  as  State  botanist  there ;  and 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  flora  of  Kansas. 
In  1891  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in 
the  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus,  the  in- 
stitution which  publislied  his  Catalogue  of  Ohio 
Plants  (1899),  the  fourth  it  had  issued,  with  a 
supplement  the  following  year,  and  also  The  Non- 
Indigenous  Flora  of  Ohio  (1900),  which  he  pre- 
pared with  the  assistance  of  his  wife. 

KELLERMANN;  keFler-man,  Francois 
CiiRiSTOPiiE,  Duke  of  Valmy  (1735-1820).  A 
French  general,  born  near  Rothenburg,  Bavaria. 
In    1752   he  entered  the   French   Army,   served 


through  the  Seven  Years'  W^ar  and  in  the 
Polish  expedition  of  1771,  and  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  marechal-de-camp  before  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out.  He  warmly  espoused  its  cause  in 
1788,  and  in  1792  he  received  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Centre.  Acting  with  Dumouriez,  Kel- 
lermann  repelled  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  de- 
livered France,  in  the  famous  cannonade  of 
Valmy  (September  20,  1792).  He  then  com- 
manded the  Army  of  the  Alps,  but  on  allegation 
of  treason  against  the  Republic  he  was  impris- 
oned for  a  year,  and  only  liberated  by  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  He  afterwards  rendered  important 
services  in  Italy,  and  was  created  Marshal  of 
France  in  1804  and  Duke  of  Valmy  in  1809. 
After  1812  he  commanded  the  reserves  in  Ger- 
many. At  the  Restoration  he  attached  himself  to 
the  Bourbons,  and  was  created  a  peer  in  1814.  He 
died  September  12,  1820. 

KELLERMANNl,  FRANgois  Etienne,  Duke 
of  Valmy  (1770-1835).  A  French  general.  He 
was  the  son  of  General  Frangois  Christophe  Kel- 
lermann  (q.v. ),  and  was  born  at  Metz,  August 
4,  1770.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
being  attached  to  the  army  of  the  First  Consul. 
In  1796  he  was  Napoleon's  adjutant-general  in 
Italy,  and  in  1797  was  made  brigadier-general. 
At  Marengo  (q.v.)  in  1800  he  decided  the  day 
by  a  charge  of  heavy  cavalry,  and  was  made  a 
general  of  division  shortly  afterwards.  He  again 
distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz  (1805),  and 
after  1807  took  part  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns. On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  in  1815, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  royal  troops  sent  to 
oppose  him,  but  ended  by  ofi^ering  his  services 
to  the  Emperor.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he 
distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant  and  success- 
ful cavalry  charge.  He  sat  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  after  the  death  of  his  father.  At  his  death, 
which  took  place  June  2,  1835,  he  left  a  collection 
of  memoirs  which,  though  never  publislied,  have 
been  used  by  his  son,  Francois  Christophe 
Edouard  (1802-68),  in  his  Histoire  de  la  cam- 
pagne  de  1800  (Paris,  1854). 

KEL'LEY,  Benjamin  Franklin  (1807-91). 
An  American  soldier,  bom  in  New  Hampton, 
N.  J.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Wheel- 
ing, Va.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  enlisted  the  First  Virginia  Regiment  for  the 
Federals  and  was  made  its  colonel.  His  first 
service  was  at  Philippi,  where  he  captured  the 
Confederate  camp  equipage  and  was  himself  badly 
M^ounded.  He  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  1861.  was  victorious  at  Romney 
and  Blue's  Gap,  and  afterwards  commanded  a 
division  of  10,000  men  in  the  department  of 
Harper's  Ferry.  In  1862  he  was  serving  under 
General  Fremont,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
in  command  of  the  West  Virginia  Department, 
and  pursued  General  Lee,  while  in  1864  he 
checked  the  enemy  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  New 
Creek  and  Morefield,  Va.  He  was  made  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1865,  and  after  the  peace 
was  appointed  internal-revenue  collector,  and 
in  1873  examiner  of  pensions. 

KELLEY,  Edgar  Stillman  (1857—).  An 
American  composer,  born  at  Sparta,  Wis.  He 
studied  with  Merriam,  Clarence  Eddy,  and  Le- 
dochowski  in  Chicago  (1874-76),  and  afterwards 
at  Stuttgart  with  Seifriz,  Kriiger,  Speidel,  and 
Finck,  the  celebrated  organist.  Upon  his  return 
he  held   several   Church   appointments,  and   for 
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a  short  period  oonduoted  a  comic  opera.  Later 
he  taught  iu  San  Francisco,  where  he  became 
musical  critic  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
In  18U(i  he  settled  in  New  York,  teaching  and 
lecturing  for  the  university  extension.  He  con- 
tributed to  leading  musical  journals  and  maga- 
ziucs.  His  compositions  are  principally  salon 
music,  his  largest  works  being  the  comic  opera 
I'uritania  (1892),  which  had  over  one  hundred 
performances,  music  to  Promethvus  Bound,  and 
incidental  music  for  Ben-Hur. 

KELLEY^  WiLUAM  Dabrah  (1814-90).  An 
American  politician,  bom  in  Philadelphia.  Or- 
phaned young,  he  was  apprenticed  first  to  a 
printer,  and  then  to  a  jeweler  in  Boston,  where 
from  1835  to  1840  he  was  engaged  in  business 
fur    himself.      Ue    returned    to   Philadelphia    in 

1840,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

1841,  was  elected  prosecutor  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  1845.  and  from  1846  to  1856  was 
judue  of  the  Philadelphia  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  Though  he  had  been  for  years  a  Democrat 
and  free-trader,  he  joined  the  Republican  Party 
in  1850.  and  in  1860  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Chic-ago  Convention  which  nominated  Lin- 
coln. In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
where  he  soon  became  conspicuous  as  an  advo- 
cate of  protection  and  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  as  an  opponent  of  the  demonetization  of 
silver.  He  served  in  Congress  until  his  death. 
For  many  years,  as  the  oldest  member  in  con- 
secutive service,  he  was  called  the  'Father  of 
the  House,'  and  by  his  enthusiastic  and  persis- 
tent championship  of  the  Pennsylvania  pig-iron 
interests  he  earned  the  sobriquet  of  "Pig-Iron 
Kelley.'  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and,  in 
addition  to  numerous  political  addresses,  pub- 
lished: Reasons  for  Abandoning  the  Theory  of 
Free  Trade  and  Adopting  the  Principle  of  Pro- 
tection to  American  Industry  (1872)  ;  Letters  on 
Industrial  and  Financial  Questions  (1872)  ;  Let- 
ters from  Europe  (1880)  ;  and  The  Old  and  the 
Xew  South  (1887). 

KEIiLGBEN,  kel'gren,  Joiiax  Hexrik  ( 1751- 
05).  A  Swedish  lyric  poet,  bom  at  Floby.  Pne- 
stegaard,  We<t  Gothland.  He  was  educated  at 
Skaia  and  at  the  Abo  University,  where  he  be- 
came a  magister-docens  before  he  was  twenty- 
one.  He  afterwards  taught  privately  in  a  noble 
family  at  Stockholm,  and  by  1778  he  had  begun 
to  write  for  the  Stockholmsposten,  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  joint  c-ditor.  His  keen  cri- 
tiques and  his  poems,  inspired  by  the  prevailing 
French  aestheticism,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Gustavus  III.,  who  made  Kellgren  his  librarian 
and  private  secretary.  Kellgren's  satirical  humor 
is  displayed  in  his  original  poems.  Mina  lojen 
(My  Sports)  and  Ljusets  fiender  (The  Enemies 
of  Light),  while  he  excelled  all  his  Swedish 
predecessors  in  such  lyrics  as  Nya  Skapelsen 
(The  Xew  Creation)  (1790).  Sigvart  och  Hilma, 
and  Till  Kristina  (1792).  His  S'amlade  skrifter 
(collected  works)  were  published  in  three  vol- 
umes (1796).  The  influence  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, drawing  him  away  from  his  earlier 
models,  is  apparent  in  his  patriotic  song  Canta- 
ten  den  Ljannar  (1789). 

KEL'LOGG,  Clara  Louise  (1842—).  An 
.American  dramatic  soprano,  bom  at  Sumter- 
viUe.  S.  C.  She  was  educated  in  New  York, 
but  her  initial  success  occurred  in  London.  Her 
principal  American  tours  took  place  between 
1868  and  1872,  after  which  she  filled  an  engage- 
Tou  X.— tL 
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ment  in  London,  sang  in  Italian  opera  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  1874  organized  her  own 
opera  com|Xiny,  for  which  she  practically  made 
her  own  translations  end  adaptations  of  libretti, 
was  her  own  stage  manager  and  chorus  master, 
and  on  occasion  the  vocal  and  dramatic  instruct- 
or of  her  principals.  She  had  a  wide  repertoire, 
and  was  a  thorough  mistress  of  her  art.  She 
married  Carl  Strakosch  in  1887. 

KELLOGG,  George  (1812-80).  An  American 
inventor.  lie  was  bom  at  New  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
graduated  at  Wesleyan  in  1837,  and  from  1838 
to  1841  was  principal  of  an  academy  at  Sumter- 
ville,  S.  C.  He  was  for  some  time  a  manufac- 
turer in  Birmingham,  Conn.,  and  was  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  revenue  service  from  1803  to  1866.  He 
established  factories  in  England;  was  a  patent 
expert;  and  patented  a  machine  for  making  jack- 
chains  (1844),  a  dovetailing  machine  (1849),  a 
type-distributing  machine  (1852),  and  improved 
surgical  instruments  (1853).  He  was  the  father 
of  Clara   Louise  Kellogg. 

KELLOGG,  ^klARTix  (1828—).  An  American 
educator,  bom  at  Vernon,  Conn.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1850,  and  after  ten  years  of  service 
in  the  College  of  California,  in  1869  became  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  imiversity  of 
that  State.  In  1876  he  became  professor  of  Latin 
language  and  literature  in  the  same  institution, 
and  from  1890  to  1899  was  its  president.  Much 
of  the  great  growth  of  the  institution  is  due  to 
his  administrative  policy.  He  edited  Ars  Orato- 
rio, Selections  from  Cicero  and  Quintilian 
(1872).  and  The  Brutus  of  Cicero  (1889). 

KELLOGG,  Samuel  Hexry  (1839-99).  An 
American  scholar  and  missionary,  bom  on  Long 
Island.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, where  he  graduated  in  1861,  and  three  years 
later  at  the  theological  seminary  of  that  institu- 
tion. He  went  to  India  as  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church  in  1865,  and  re- 
mained there  eleven  years,  studying  the  vernacu- 
lar tongues  and  teaching  theology  at  Allahabad. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  became 
the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Pitts- 
burg, but  during  the  same  year  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Saint 
James's  Square  Presbyterian  Church.  Toronto, 
Canada,  in  1886.  Six  years  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  India,  under  the  authority  of  the  For- 
eign Missions  Board  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Church.  While  in  India  he  was  occupied 
mainly  with  the  work  of  Bible  translation  into 
the  Hindi  language.  His  works  include:  A 
Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Language  and  Dialects 
(1876  and  1892)  ;  The  Jeics,  or  Prediction  and 
Fulfillment  (1883)  :  The  Light  of  Asia  and  the 
Light  of  the  World  (1885);  From  Death  to 
Resurrection  (1885)  :  and  The  Genesis  and 
Growth  of  Religion   (1892). 

KELLOGG,  William  Pnr  (1831  —  ).  An 
American  soldier  and  politician,  bom  at  Orwell, 
Vt.  He  studied  at  the  Norwich  Military  Insti- 
tute, and  in  1848  removed  to  Illinois,  where  four 
years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was 
chosen  a  Presidential  elector  in  1856.  and  again 
in  1860.  when  he  cast  his  vote  for  Lincoln.  The 
next  year  the  President  appointed  him  Chief 
Justice  of  Nebraska:  but  soon  afterwards,  being 
granted  a  leave  of  absence,  he  raised  the  Seventh 
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Illinois  Cavalry,  of  which  he  was  commissioned 
colonel.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general for  his  services  in  the  army  under 
Pope  in  Missouri,  and  for  the  ability  with  which 
he  commanded  General  Granger's  cavalry  during 
the  Corinth  campaign;  but  in  1863  he  was  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  resign  from  the  service. 
In  1865  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port 
of  New  Orleans,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
1868,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  resigned  from  the  Senate  in  1872, 
and  the  next  year  was  elected  Governor  of 
Louisiana.  In  1877  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  on  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  1883  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

KELLS.  A  market-town  of  County  Meath, 
Leinster,  Ireland,  on  the  Blackwater,  9i/^  miles 
northwest  of  Navan,  famous  for  its  historical 
associations.  The  town  originated  in  a  monas- 
tery founded  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
by  Saint  Columba,  in  which  the  Columban  com- 
munity of  lona  found  a  refuge  when  that  island 
was  devastated  by  the  Norsemen  between  802 
and  815.  The  renowned  sixth  or  seventh  cen- 
tury Book  of  Kells,  a  beautifully  executed  manu- 
script copy  of  the  Gospels,  is  preserved  in  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  and  a  fine  tenth-century 
crosier  from  Kells  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
chief  existing  antiquities  are  Saint  Columba's 
oratory,  several  ancient  sculptured  crosses,  and 
a  round  tower  of  the  twelfth  century.  Popula- 
tion, in  1901,  2428. 

KEL'LY,  Howard  Atwood  (1858-).  An 
American  gjmecologist,  bom  in  Camden,  N.  J. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  founded  the  Kensington  Hospital  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  after  a  year  as  associate  professor 
of  obstetrics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  called  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Hos- 
pital in  Baltimore  as  professor  of  gynecology  and 
chief  gynecologist.  A  corresponding  member  of 
obstetrical  societies  in  Paris,  Leipzig,  and  Edin- 
burgh, Kelly  wrote  many  valuable  contributions 
to  medical  journals,  and  in  1899  published  Opera- 
tive Gynecology. 

KELLY,  HxJGH  (1739-77).  A  British  au- 
thor and  playwright,  born  at  Killamey,  Ireland. 
He  learned  his  trade  as  a  stay-maker,  but  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  went  to  London  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  literature.  He  found  it  in  the 
writing  of  a  sentimental  play.  False  Delicacy, 
which  Garrick  presented  at  the  Drury  Lane  in 
1768.  Its  success  was  far  beyond  its  merits; 
but  Kelly  had  made  himself  known  as  a  captious 
critic  of  the  stage  in  his  Thespis  (1760),  and 
his  subsequent  comedies,  A  Word  to  the  Wise 
(Drury  Lane,  1770),  A  School  for  Wives  (Drury 
Lane,  1773),  were  likewise  profitable,  though  his 
tragedy  in  blank  verse,  Clementina  (Covent  Gar- 
den, 1771),  was  less  fortunate.  He  did  a  great 
deal  of  hack  writing;  published  two  volumes 
of  essays,  entitled  The  Babbler,  and  a  two-volume 
novel.  Memoirs  of  a  Magdalen,  in  1767;  tried 
to  practice  at  the  bar,  whereto  he  had  been  called 
(1774),  but  not  succeeding,  took  to  drink  and 
died  in  debt.  His  complete  works  were  issued  in 
1778. 

KELLY,  James  Edwaeds  (1855—).  An 
American  sculptor.  He  was  born  in  New  York, 
July  30,  1855.  He  studied  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  and  at  first  devoted  himself  to 


wood-engraving.  Until  1881  he  was  known  prin- 
cipally as  an  illustrator  of  magazines,  but  since 
that  time  has  devoted  himself  to  sculpture.  He 
won  the  designation  'the  sculptor  of  American 
history'  by  his  works,  which  include:  "Sheridan's 
Ride"  (1878)  ;  "Paul  Revere,"  statuette  (1882)  ; 
"Monmouth  Battle  Monument,"  with  five  his- 
torical panels  (1883-85);  groups  for  the  Sara- 
toga Monument  (1887)  ;  "Grant  at  Fort  Donel- 
son"  (1886)  ;  "General  Devens"  and  the  Sixth 
New  York  Cavalry  Monument  at  Gettysburg 
(1890)  ;  "Call  to  Arms,"  colossal  figure  for  the 
Troy  Soldiers'  Monument  (1891)  ;  Buford  Monu- 
ment at  Gettysburg  (1895)  ;  "Battle  of  Harlem 
Heights,"  for  Sons  of  the  Revolution  (1897), 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York;  and  a  colos- 
sal monument  to  commemorate  the  defense  of 
New  Haven.  He  executed  a  series  of  bronze  heads 
from  sittings  given  by  forty  generals  of  the  Civil 
War,  including  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and 
Hancock,  and  a  similar  series  for  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  including  heads  of  Wheeler, 
Wood,  Dewey,  Sampson,  and  others. 

KELLY,  John  (1821-86).  An  American  poli- 
tician. He  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  had  a 
common-school  education,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
mason,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  started  in 
business  for  himself.  He  soon  became  interested 
in  politics,  for  which  he  had  a  decided  aptitude; 
entered  Tammany  Hall;  became  a  member  of  the 
Tammany  General  Committee  in  1849;  and  in 
1854  was  elected  alderman  from  the  Fourteenth 
Ward.  He  then  served  in  Congress  from  1855 
to  1858,  attracting  attention  by  his  vigorous  op- 
position to  the  Native  American  or  Know-Noth- 
ing movement,  and  from  1858  to  1861,  and  again 
from  1865  to  1868,  served  as  Sheriff  of  New  York 
County,  in  which  capacity  he  accumulated  a 
considerable  fortune  by  taking  full  though  legiti- 
mate advantage  of  the  financial  opportunities 
which  this  office  then  ofi'ered.  He  spent  the  years 
1869-71  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  took  an 
active  part  with  Tilden  and  O'Conor  in  the  fight 
against  William  M.  Tweed  (q.v.).  He  was  called 
upon  at  the  same  time  to  effect  the  general  re- 
organization of  Tamm.any  Hall,  and  this  he  did 
to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  better  element 
of  the  New  York  Democracy.  Thenceforth  until 
1884  he  was  regarded  as  the  autocrat  and  dic- 
tator of  the  Tammany  organization,  though  there 
was  considerable  discord  on  several  occasions, 
notably  in  1876.  He  was  appointed  Comptroller 
by  Mayor  Wickham,  but  was  subsequently  re- 
moved by  Mayor  Cooper.  In  1879  he  quarreled 
with  Governor  Robinson,  the  regular  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  Governorship  of  the  State,  and 
by  running  for  that  office  himself  on  an  inde- 
pendent ticket,  successfully  divided  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  and  brought  about  the  election  of 
Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  the  Republican  candidate. 
Kelly  took  an  active  interest  in  national  as  well 
as  in  State  and  city  politics,  and  in  1884  made  a 
stubborn  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  prevent  the 
nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Though  he  was  often  accused  of  resorting 
to  questionable  methods  to  secure  his  ends,  he 
was  seldom  charged  with  personal  dishonesty, 
and  was  widely  known  by  the  sobriquet  'Honest 
John  Kelly.' 

KELLY,  Michael  (c.1764-1826).  A  British 
actor,  singer,  and  musical  composer,  bom  in 
Dublin.     He  studied  with  different  masters  of 
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Uie  Italian  school,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  operatic  stage  in  his  native  city  in  1779. 
The  same  year  he  went  to  Naples  to  continue  his 
vocal  lessons.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Finaroli  there 
and  of  Aprile  at  Palermo,  and  sang  in  several 
Italian  cities  until  engaged  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
Vienna  (1783-87).  While  there  he  became  inti- 
mate with  Mozart,  who  trained  him  for  the  r6le 
of  Basilio  in  the  initial  performance  of  Le  Sozze 
di  Figaro,  and  even  accepted  some  of  Kelly's 
suggestions  on  the  part.  He  made  his  d4but  in 
England  as  Lionel  in  the  School  for  Fathers 
(1787),  at  the  Drury  Lane,  continued  to  be  first 
tenor  there,  and  afterwards  was  musical  director 
until  his  retirement  (1808).  His  compositions 
date  from  his  musical  setting^s  for  Conway's 
False  Appearance  and  Fashionable  Friends 
(1789),  and  for  the  following  thirty  years  he 
continued  to  write  music  for  the  dramatic 
pieces  of  Conway  and  others,  including  Sheri- 
dan's Pizarro  (1799)  and  Coleridge's  Remorse 
(1814).  Besides  airs  and  overtures,  he  com- 
posed many  songs  that  were  popular  in  their 
day;  but  of  more  enduring  interest  are  his  Remi- 
niscences (2  vols.,  1826),  containing  personal 
items  about  Mozart.  In  1802  Kelly  set  up  a 
shop  adjoining  the  theatre  for  the  sale  of  his 
productions,  but  it  made  him  bankrupt  within 
ten  vears.  He  made  his  last  stage  appearance 
in  1811,  at  the  Dublin  Theatre. 

KELLY,  Thomas  (1769-1853).  An  Irish 
hjTim-writer,  bom  in  Dublin.  He  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  began  the  study  of  law, 
but  gave  it  up  for  theology,  and  became  a  clergy- 
man. He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  organized 
numerous  congregations.  His  reputation  rests 
upon  his  Hymns,  to  the  number  of  765,  which 
appeared  in  Dublin  in  successive  editions  between 
1804  and  1853,  and  which  in  their  day  were  very 
popular. 

KELLY,  WiixiAM  (1811  —  ).  An  American 
inventor.  He  was  born  in  Pittsburg.  Pa. ;  was 
educated  at  the  public  schools,  and  before  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old  had  decisively  proved  his 
mechanical  ingenuity  by  several  inventions,  chief 
of  which  was  a  revolving  steam-engine.  In  1845 
he  went  to  Lyon  County,  Ky.,  and  having  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  bent  his  ener- 
gies to  the  problem  of  inventing  improved  proc- 
esses of  manufacture.  His  factory  on  the  Cum- 
berland River  soon  turned  out  a  product  that 
acquired  more  than  a  local  reputation.  In  1847 
he  began  to  study  the  problem  of  reducing  fuel 
cost  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  soon  after- 
wards to  decarbonize  molten  iron  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  air-blast,  a  process  for  which  he  built 
a  converter.  It  is  claimed  in  Kelly's  behalf  that 
this  process,  by  which  molten  cast  iron  is  changed 
into  steel,  was  employed  for  some  time  in  certain 
lines  of  steel  manufacture  before  Sir  Henry  Bes- 
semer's  process  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  by  Alexander  L.  Hoi  ley  in  1867.  Kelly's 
knowledge  that  Bessemer  was  patenting  his  proc- 
ess in  England  compelled  him  to  apply  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  protection  of  his  own  rights,  and 
he  obtained  official  recognition  that  he  was  the 
first  inventor,  although  the  application  for  a  Bes- 
semer patent  was  pending  at  the  time.  In  1863 
a  factory  was  built  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  by  Kelly's  process:  but  dis- 
putes which  threatened  protracted  litigation  com- 
pelled the  claimants  in  behalf  of  the  rival  proc- 


esses to  consolidate  their  interests  three  years 
afterwards.  It  is  said  that  Kelly  was  the  first 
to  employ  Chinese  workmen  in  the  United  States. 

KELOID,  less  often,  but  more  correctly,  CHE- 
LOID  (Gk.  xvMt  chili,  a  claw).  A  benign  neo- 
plasm which  appears  in  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a 
s.car-like  fibrous  tumor.  It  is  probably  always 
due  to  an  injury,  at  whose  site  it  appears,  though 
formerly  it  was  believed  that  'true  keloid'  arose 
sptmtaneously,  while  'false  keloid'  followed  in- 
jury. Keloid  has  been  known  to  follow  pressure 
of  clothing,  a  scratch,  a  vaccination  wound,  a 
boil,  a  leech-bite,  an  acne  pustule,  a  small-pox 
pustule,  and  an  incision  in  the  lobule  of  the 
ear  made  for  an  earring.  Certain  persons  are 
predisposed  to  scarring  and  to  keloid,  small  in- 
juries being  followed  by  the  disease.  This  state- 
ment is  true  of  the  negro  race.  It  is  not  imcom- 
mcm  to  see  negroes  with  large  numbers  of  keloids 
of  varj'ing  sizes.  The  keloid  is  usually  an  ele- 
vated, rounded,  firm,  flat  tumor  with  sharply 
defined  edges  projecting  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  generally 
appearing  on  the  face,  ears,  back,  shoulders,  or 
breasts.  Occasionally  it  has  the  form  of  a  ridge. 
It  is  of  a  glistening  white  or  red  color,  smo<^h 
on  its  surface,  devoid  of  lanugo  hairs,  and  often 
painful  on  pressure.  Rarely  keloids  weighing 
over  15  pounds  are  encountered. 

Upon  section  the  tumor  appears  to  be  fibrous, 
with  a  few  nuclei  and  spindle  cells  chiefly  about 
the  blood-vessels.  It  is  thought  that  keloid  de- 
velops from  abnormal  growth  of  the  adventitia 
of  the  arterioles.  ( See  Abtebt.  )  Claw-Uke  proc- 
esses project  from  the  tumor  into  the  neighbor- 
ing skin,  and  there  are  changes  in  the  walls  of 
blood-vessels  for  some  distance  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  keloid.  The  tumor  usually  progresses  up 
to  a  certain  point  and  then  remains  stationary. 
The  only  desirable  treatment  is  excision.  The 
growth  is  almost  sure  to  return  after  cauteriza- 
tion or  excision.  If  the  latter  is  practiced,  thor- 
ougli  removal  of  surrounding  tissue  must  be 
made.  As  palliatives  of  the  pain  or  itching,  mer- 
curial applications,  lead,  salicylated  plaster,  re- 
sorcin,  and  pressure  have  been  used.  Linear  scari- 
fications and  electricity  have  also  been  employed. 

KELP.  The  crude  ash  obtained  by  drying  sea- 
weeds, mainly  Fucaceae  and  Laminariae,  in  the 
sun  and  then  burning  them  in  shallow  excava- 
tions at  a  low  heat.  About  20  or  24  tons  of  sea- 
weed yield  1  ton  of  kelp,  which,  as  met  with  in 
commerce,  consists  of  hard  dark-gray  or  bluish 
masses,  which  have  an  acrid,  caustic  taste,  and 
are  composed  of  common  salt,  sodium  carbonate, 
sodium  and  potassium  sulphates,  potassium  chlo- 
ride, potassium  or  sodium  iodide,  insoluble  salts, 
and  coloring  matter.  Kelp  was  formerly  a  great 
source  of  soda  (the  crude  carbonate)  and  iodine; 
but  as  these  substances  can  now  be  obtained  at 
a  lower  price  and  of  better  quality  from  other 
sources,  the  kelp  is  prepared  in  far  less  quantity 
than  formerly.  The  term  kelp  is  also  applied  to 
the  seaweed  from  which  the  crude  ash  known  by 
that  name  is  derived.  On  the  coasts  of  Ireland, 
Scotland.  France,  and  Xew  England  the  term  is 
applied  mainly  to  species  of  Fucus  and  Lami- 
na ria,  and  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  latter 
genus.  The  kelp  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North 
and  South  America  is  Macrocystis  pvrifera.  The 
principal  use  of  kelp  at  the  present  time  is  as  a 
manure.    See  Seaweed. 
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KELP-CRAB.  A  name  given  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  a  rather  large  crab  {Epialtus  produc- 
tus).  It  is  used  as  food  by  the  natives  along 
the  coast,  but  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the 
San  Francisco  markets.  It  ranges  from  Puget 
Sound  to  Monterey,  and  is  said  to  be  easily  rec- 
ognized by  its  smooth  squarish  shell  or  carapace, 
which  bears  two  distinct  teeth  on  each  side.  It 
is  the  most  common  maioid  crab  of  California 
and  Oregon,  inhabiting  rocky  shores  just  below 
low-water  mark. 

KELPFISH.  Any  of  many  small  fishes  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  which  frequent  beds 
of  kelp  near  shore,  and  whose  colors  as  a  rule 
protectively  accord  with  the  colors  of  the  sea- 
weeds. In  California  the  name  is  given  dis- 
tinctively to  several  blennioid  fishes  of  the  genus 
Gibbonsia,  and  especially  to  the  large  related 
blenny,  Heierostichus  rostratus,  which  is  caught 
for  market.  It  is  16  inches  long,  and  is  trans- 
lucent reddish  brovin,  marked  with  many  patches 
and  streaks  of  light  and  shade. 

KELP-GOOSE.  A  goose  (iChloephaga  antarc- 
tica)  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Patagonia, 
resembling  the  brant,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
Magellanic  and  several  other  species  of  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere. 

KEL'PIE.  A  Scottish  word  denoting  a  water- 
sprite,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  horse,  which  was 
believed  by  the  superstitious  to  forewarn  by  pre- 
ternatural lights  and  soimds  those  who  are  des- 
tined to  be  drowned  in  the  vicinity  where  it  ap- 
peared to  them. 

KELP-PIGEON.  A  sailor's  name  for  the 
sheathbill   (q.v.). 

KELPS.  The  large  brown  algae  (also  called 
devil's-aprons)  in  the  order  Laminariales.  See 
Alg^;  Ph.^ophyce.e. 

KEL'SEY,,  Francis  Willey  (1858—).  An 
American  Latinist,  born  at  Ogden,  N.  Y.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Rochester  (1880), 
and  later  studied  in  Europe.  Since  1889  he  has 
been  professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  is  editor  of  many  Greek  and  Latin 
text-books  for  schools  (Xenophon,  Caesar,  Cicero, 
Lucretius,  Ovid),  joint  editor  with  Professor 
Gardner,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  a  series 
of  Handbooks  of  Archwology  and  Antiquities, 
and  translator  of  Pompeii,  Its  Life  and  Art,  by 
Augustus  Mau  (1899).  He  has  also  contributed 
articles  to  various  educational  journals. 

KEL'SO.  A  market-town  in  Roxburghshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Tweed,  42  miles  southeast  of 
Edinburgh  (Map:  Scotland,  F  4).  Its  trade  is 
chiefly  agricultural ;  its  industries  include  coach- 
building,  fishing-tackle  making,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  implements.  It  contains  in- 
teresting remains  of  the  Tironensian  abbey 
founded  in  1126  by  King  David  I.,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  English  in  1545 ;  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Tweed  are  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh 
Castle.  Population  of  police  burgh,  in  1901, 
4006. 

KELT  ( Scottish ) .  Young  salmon  in  a  certain 
stage  of  growth.    See  Salmon. 

KELTIC  CHURCH.     See  Celtic  Church. 

KELSON,  John  Cunningham  (1828—).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Delaware  County,  Pa. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1851 ;  undertook 
frontier  service  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry  in 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Dakota  for  six  years. 


and  then  returned  to  West  Point  as  instructor  in 
the  use  of  small  arms.  His  career  in  the  Civil 
War  began  at  Saint  Louis  (1861),  where  he 
was  a  purchasing  agent  for  the  Western  Depart- 
ment, but  the  same  year  he  was  made  colonel  of 
the  Ninth  Missouri  Volunteers,  a  commission  he 
held  until  1862,  when  he  became  assistant  adju- 
tant-general on  the  staff  of  Major-General  Hal- 
leck.  For  his  valuable  services,  active  and 
executive,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in 
the  Regular  Army  (1865),  and  after  the  war  was 
a  staff'  colonel  and  assistant  adjutant-general 
at  Washington,  where  he  invented  some  improved 
rifles  and  revolvers  that  were  accepted  by  the 
Ordnance  Department.  He  published  a  Manual 
of  the  Bayonet  (1861),  and  other  works  on  mili- 
tary topics. 

KELTS.    See  Celtic  Peoples. 

KELUNG,  ke'lung',  or  KILTING.  A  seaport 
with  a  good  harbor  on  the  north  coast  of  Formosa 
(q.v.),  in  latitude  25°  9'  N.,  longitude  121°  47' 
E.,  included  in  the  consular  district  of  Tam- 
sui  (q.v.)  (Map:  Japan,  E  7).  It  lies  at  the 
head  of  a  deep  bay,  which  is  guarded  by  Kelung 
Island,  which  lies  about  two  miles  off  shore. 
The  scenery  behind  the  town  is  very  striking. 
The  principal  export  is  coal.  In  1901  there  were 
73  coal-mines  in  the  neighborhood  (covering  an 
area  of  30  square  miles),  42  of  which  were  in 
operation.  The  output  in  that  year  was  62,547 
tons.  The  coal  produced  is  brittle,  but  has  great 
heating  power.  There  are  also  five  gold-mines 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  in  1901  only  three  were 
worked;  product  1652  ounces.  The  sulphur-mines 
are  five  miles  distant.  Kelung  is  connected  by 
rail  with  Dai-hoku  (in  Chinese  Tai-peh) ,  the 
capital,  and  with  Shin-chiku,  63  miles  farther 
south,  and  is  connected  with  Tamsui  via  Dai- 
hoku. 

KEL'VIN,  Lord.  See  TnoMSON,  Sir  Wil- 
liam. 

KEMBLE,  kem^'l,  Adelaide  (1814-79).  An 
English  opera  singer  and  author.  Of  a  famous 
dramatic  family,  being  a  daughter  of  Charles 
Kemble  (q.v.),  niece  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the 
sister  of  Fanny  Kemble,  she  devoted  herself  to 
musical  stvidies,  and  began  public  life  with  great 
promise  as  an  operatic  singer.  Her  English  debut 
was  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1841,  after  she  had 
already  appeared  in  several  Italian  cities,  with 
ever-increasing  celebrity.  In  1843,  after  a  short 
though  brilliant  professional  career,  she  married 
Mr.  Edward  Sartoris,  an  Italian  gentleman  of 
fortune,  and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Italy.  She 
published  A  Weelc  in  a  French  Country  House 
(1867),  and  other  literary  work.  In  May,  1874, 
her  son,  Algernon  Charles  Sartoris,  married  the 
daughter  of  President  Grant.  Consult:  Fanny 
Kemble  (Mrs.  Butler),  Record  of  a  Girlhood 
(London,  1878)  ;  id..  Records  of  Later  Life- 
(ib.,  1882). 

KEMBLE,  Charles  (1775-1854).  An  Eng- 
lish actor,  the  youngest  son  of  Roger  Kemble 
(q.v.).  Born  at  Brecon,  in  South  Wales,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1775,  he  received  his  education,  like  his 
brother,  John  Philip  (q.v.),  at  Douai,  and  like 
him  also,  on  his  return  to  England,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  stage.  In  April,  1794,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  as  Malcolm  in 
Macteth.  In  the  course  of  his  career  he  played  a 
great  variety  of  characters  with  steadily  gi'owing 
success,  being  in  his  earlier  parts  overshadowed 
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by  his  elder  brother's  reputation.  Among  his  best 
rflles  were  Mercutio,  l^ertes,  MaeduflT,  and  Mira- 
bel. Macready'.s  epigraiiiiiiatic  characterization 
of  him  is  well  known — 'A  first-rate  actor  in  sec- 
ond-rate jwrts.'  He  married  in  1806  the  actress 
Marie  Tlif'rfrse  De  Camp.  In  1832  34  he  visited 
America  with  his  daughter  Fanny,  and  made  a 
great  sensation.  He  retired  from  the  stage  in 
April,  18-10,  and  died  November  12,  1854.  Con- 
sult his  daughter's  Ilecord  of  a  Girlhood  (London, 
1878)  ;  Fitzgerald,  The  Kcmbles  (London,  1871) ; 
Oxberry,  Dramatic  Biography  (London,  1826)  ; 
Lane  (ed. ),  Charles  Kemble'8  Shakespeare  Read- 
ings (2d  ed.,  London,  1879)  ;  Matthews,  Actors 
and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  vol.  ii.  (New  York,  188G)  ;  Doran,  Annals 
of  the  Stage  (ed.  by  Lowe,  London,  1888). 

KEMBLE,  Elizabeth  (1761-1836).  An  Eng- 
lish actress,  daughter  of  Roger  Kemble  (q.v.). 
She  made  her  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  in 
1783  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  taking  the  part  of 
Portia  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1785  to  ilr.  Whitlock,  an  actor,  with 
whom  in  1792  she  came  to  the  United  States  on  a 
professional  tour.  ilrs.  WTiitlock  attained  a  high 
degree  of  public  favor,  and  had  the  honor  of  ap- 
pearing before  President  ^^■ashington  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  1S07,  after  her  return  to  England, 
she  retired  from  the  stage. 

KEMBLE,  Fbaxces  Anxe  (Mrs.  Faxxt  Kem- 
ble) (1809-93).  An  English  actress  and  au- 
thor, born  in  London,  November  27,  1809,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Kemble.  She  was  educated  largely 
in  France,  and  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  October  5,  1829,  in  the  character  of  Juliet, 
reviving  the  fortunes  of  the  Covent  Garden  Thea- 
tre under  her  father's  management.  This  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  brilliant  successes  in  Por- 
tia, Lady  Teazle,  and  other  parts,  till  she  was. 
compared  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  her  famous  aunt. 
Her  crowning  triumph  was  as  Julia  in  Sheridan 
Knowles's  masterpiece,  The  Hunchback,  written 
expressly  for  her.  In  1832  she  came  to  New 
York  with  her  father,  making  her  American 
dSbut  as  Bianca  in  Fazio,  and  exciting  great 
enthusiasm.  Two  years  later  she  married  Pierce 
Butler  of  Philadelphia,  and  retired,  living  in 
that  city  and  on  the  Butler  estate  in  South  Caro- 
lina. In  1847  she  had  left  her  husband,  and  re- 
appeared on  the  English  stage.  She  returned  in 
1849  to  the  United  States,  and  having  been  di- 
vorced from  ilr.  Butler,  resumed  her  maiden 
name,  and  went  to  reside  in  Lenox,  Mass.  Later, 
she  gave  public  readings  from  Shakesj)eare  and 
other  dramatic  authors  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  an  occu- 
pation she  much  preferred  to  regular  acting. 
She  had  a  magnificent  presence,  her  voice  was 
flexible,  ample,  and  harmonious,  and  her  self- 
possession  remarkable.  During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  she  resided  in  England,  and  contrib- 
uted valuable  articles  to  the  London  Times  on 
the  evils  of  slavery.  Among  her  other  works  are: 
Francis  the  First,  an  Historical  Drama  (1832)  ; 
Journal  of  Frances  Anne  Butler  (1835)  ;  Poems 
(1844)  ;  A  Year  of  Consolation  (1847),  descrip- 
tive of  a  tour  to  Italy;  Journal  of  a  Residence  on 
a  Georgian  Plantation  in  1838-39  (1863)  ;  Record 
of  a  Girlhood  (1878-79)  ;  Records  of  Later  Life 
(1882)  ;  Xotes  Upon  Some  of  Shakespeare's  Plays 
(1882)  ;  Poems  (1883)  iTarAicay  and  Long  Ago, 
a  story  (1889);  Further  Records  (1891).  Her 
death   occurred    in   London,    January    15,    1893. 


Consult,  beside.^  tlu-  autobiographical  works  men- 
tioned above:  The  Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald 
to  Fanny  Kemble  (Ix)ndon,  1895);  Parton,  in 
K miner. t  Women  of  the  Age  (Hertford,  Conn., 
1869). 

KEMBLE,  Geobge  Stephen  (1758-1822).  An 
English  actor,  the  second  son  of  Roger  Kemble 
(q.v.)  ;  born  at  Kington,  Herefordshire.  He  waa 
intended,  it  is  said,  for  the  medical  profession, 
but  showed  the  family  preferenc-e  for  the  stage, 
and,  after  practicing  in  the  country,  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1784  as  Othello,  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Satchell,  being  Desdemona.  He  was 
engaged  also  at  the  Haymarket,  and  afterwards 
managed  theatres  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
several  smaller  cities.  His  extreme  stoutness,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  enabled  him  to  play 
his  favorite  rOle  of  Falstaff  without  artificial 
padding.  Consult  Oxberry,  Dramatic  Biography 
(London,  1826). 

KEMBLE,  GoL-VEBXEC^  (1786-1875).  An 
American  manufacturer,  bom  in  New  Y'ork  City. 
He  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1803;  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  during  the  Napoleonic  wars; 
was  United  States  Consul  at  Cadiz  under  Presi- 
dent Monroe ;  and  was  engaged  in  procuring  sup- 
plies for  the  American  s<{uadron  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Algiers  in  1815.  In  1817  he 
established  the  ^^'est  Point  foundry  at  Cold 
Springs.  He  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1857  to  1841,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Ccmstitutional  Convention  of  1846.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington  Irving, 
and  his  house  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  the  Cockloft 
Hall  of  Salmagundi. 

KEMBLE,  JoHX  JkliTCHELL  (1807-57).  An 
English  historian  and  philologist,  the  son  of 
Charles  Kemble,  the  actor,  and  the  brother  of 
Fanny  Kemble.  He  was  bom  in  London,  Eng- 
land, received  his  preliminary  educaticm  at  Clap- 
ham  and  at  the  Bury  Saint  Edmunds  Grammar 
School,  and  in  1826  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Tennyson,  Archbishop  Trench,  and  William  B. 
Donne.  He  was  brilliant,  but  erratic  in  his 
studies,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  course 
entered  the  Inner  Temple  for  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law,  in  which  he  had  become  interested. 
He  failed  in  1829  to  satisfy  the  examiners  of  his 
proficiency  in  philosophy,  and  his  degree  was 
'deferred,'  but  after  a  period  of  study  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  began  his  researches  in  Germanic 
philology,  he  was  granted  his  A.B.  in  1830,  and 
proceeded  to  his  il.A.  in  1833.  About  this  time 
he  became  associated  with  Trench  and  others  in  a 
plan  to  aid  Torrijos  in  his  revolt  against  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  of  Spain,  and  sailed  to  Gibraltar,  but 
the  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  he  returned  to 
Germany  to  continue  his  philological  studies  with 
Jacob  Grimm  at  Gottingen,  and  at  other  uni- 
versities. An  edition  of  Beoicitlf,  published  in 
1833,  gave  him  high  rank  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar.  A  course  of  independent  lectures  on 
Anglo-Saxon  language  and  literature  given  at 
Cambridge  in  1834  increased  his  reputation. 
From  1835  to  1844  he  was  editor  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Review.  In  February,  1840,  he  waa 
appointed  Licenser  of  Stage  Plays  in  succession 
to  his  father,  Charles  Kemble.  and  retained  the 
ofiice  until  his  death.  In  1839-40  he  published 
his  valuable  collection  of  charters  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  under  the  title  of  Codes  Diplomati- 
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CMS,  and  in  1849  appeared  two  volumes  of  a  His- 
tory of  the  AngloSa-ocons  in  England,  a  work 
which  was  never  completed,  but  which  remained 
up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Bishop 
Stubbs's  Constitutional  History  the  chief  au- 
thority for  the  study  of  the  history  of  England 
before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

KEMCBLE,  John  Philip  (1757-1823).  An 
eminent  English  actor,  the  eldest  son  of  Roger 
Kemble  (q.v.).  Born  at  Prescott,  in  Lancashire, 
February  1,  1757,  he  was  educated  chiefly  at  a 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  Staffordshire,  and 
at  the  English  College  of  Douai,  in  France.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  adopted  the  stage  as  his 
profession,  making  his  first  appearance  at  Wol- 
verhampton in  1776.  On  September  30,  1783,  he 
first  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  Hamlet — always 
a  favorite  character  of  his — and  in  1788  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  management  of  that  theatre,  where 
his  elder  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons  (q.v.),  was  for 
some  years  the  leading  actress.  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  building  by  fire,  Kemble  raised 
a  new  one,  which  was  opened  in  1809.  In  June, 
1817,  he  retired  from  the  stage,  and  a  few  days 
thereafter  a  public  dinner  was  given  him,  for 
which  Thomas  Campbell  composed  his  Valedic- 
tory Stanzas  to  J.  P.  Kemhle,  Esq.  He  finally 
took  up  his  residence  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
died  on  February  26,  1823.  His  wife,  Priscilla 
Kemble,  an  actress  of  ability,  whom  he  had 
married  in  1787,  survived  him.  Kemble  was  a 
great  tragedian  and  a  man  of  character.  He 
loved  to  personate,  with  his  commanding  figure 
and  sonorous  voice,  the  loftier  heroes  of  the 
dramas — kings,  prelates,  heroes.  He  was  espe- 
cially successful  in  Brutus,  Wolsey,  Macbeth, 
and  Coriolanus.  Consult:  Boaden,  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  John  Philip  Kemhle,  Esq.  (London, 
1825)  ;  FitzGerald,  The  KemUes  (London,  1871)  ; 
Doran,  Annals  of  the  Stage,  edited  by  Lowe  (Lon- 
don, 1888)  ;  Baker,  English  Actors  from  Shake- 
speare to  Macready  (New  York,  1879). 

KEMBLE,  Marie  TnfiRfesE  De  Camp  (1774- 
1838).  An  actress,  born  at  Vienna,  Austria,  of 
a  theatrical  family,  brought  to  England  when  a 
child,  and  in  1806  married  to  Charles  Kemble 
(q.v.) .  As  Miss  De  Camp  she  had  already  become 
popular  in  comedy,  and  played  also  in  comic 
opera.  She  continued  on  the  stage  with  her  hus- 
band, but  retired  in  1819,  except  for  an  appear- 
-ince  with  her  daughter  Fanny  in  1829.  She  was 
the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces,  among 
them  The  Day  After  the  Wedding,  an  interlude. 

KEMBLE,  Roger  (1721-1802).  The  founder 
of  the  English  family  of  actors  bearing  his  name, 
of  which  his  daughter  Sarah  ( see  Siddons,  Sarah  ) 
and  his  son  John  Philip  (see  Kemble,  John 
Philip)  are  the  most  celebrated.  He  was  the 
head  of  an  itinerant  company  of  players,  and  an 
actor  of  some  ability.  He  married  in  1753  Sarah 
Wood,  an  actress,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  chil- 
dren. Consult  FitzGerald,  The  Kemhles,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Kemhle  Family  (London,  1871). 

KEMBLE  PLAYS.  The  name  given  to  a 
valuable  collection  of  English  dramas  made  by 
the  tragedian  John  Philip  Kemble  (q.v.) 
and  now  in  the  library  of  Devonshire  House,  Lon- 
don. It  includes  the  first  editions  of  Shake- 
speare's plays. 

KEMENY,  ke'ma-ny',  ZsiGMOND,  Baron  (1816- 
75 ) .  An  Hungarian  politician  and  writer,  born 
in  Magyar-Kapud,  Transylvania.    He  studied  and 


practiced  law,  and  in  1840  became  a  member  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  local  Parliament,  and 
the  editor  of  its  organ,  Erdelyi  Hirado.  In  1842 
he  retired  for  a  time  from  public  life,  and  took 
up  literature.  His  first  novel,  Gyulai  Pal,  was 
published  in  five  volumes  in  1846.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  in  Budapest,  assistant  editor 
of  the  Pesti  Hirlap,  and  a  deputy  to  the  National 
Assembly  on  the  side  of  Kossuth.  In  1851  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  influential  political  journal, 
the  Pesti  Napld.  His  romances  are  Ferj  es  no 
(1852);  Sziv  orvenyei  (1854);  Az  ozvegy  es 
Uanya  (1856)  ;  and  Zord  ido  (1857),  while  his 
essays  were  collected  in  two  volumes  under  the 
title,  Studies  (1870). 

KEMNITZ,  kem'nits.  A  German  theologian. 
See  Chemnitz. 

KEMP,  George  Meikle  (1795-1844).  A 
Scotch  architect,  born  at  Moorfoot,  Peeblesshire. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  but  in  his  youth 
showed  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  though  by  trade 
a  carpenter  and  wheelwright,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  study  architecture.  After  a  short  stay 
abroad,  he  settled  for  a  time  in  Edinburgh.  One 
of  his  works  there  was  a  model  in  wood  of 
a  palace  for  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  He  also 
did  some  drawings  for  a  book  on  Scottish 
cathedrals  that  was  never  brought  out,  and  pre- 
pared designs  for  a  restoration  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral.  The  only  actual  work  of  Kemp  is 
the  monument  to  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh, 
begun  in  1840.  He  was  accidentally  drowned 
before  this  was  completed,  but  it  remains  a  last- 
ing honor  to  its  architect. 

KEMP,.  James  Furman  (1859—).  An  Ameri- 
can geologist,  born  in  New  York  City,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Brooklyn  Adelphi,  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, and  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Geological  Surveys,  made  especial  investigation 
of  the  geology  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  ( New 
York ) ,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  geology  in 
Columbia  University.  His  publications  include 
Ore  Deposits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(1893-1900)  and  Handhook  of  Rocks  (18QQ-1901) . 

KEMP,  Joseph  (1778-1824).  An  English 
organist,  born  at  Exeter.  From  1802  to  1809  he 
was  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  from  1809 
to  1814  resided  in  London,  after  which  he  lived 
chiefly  in  Exeter.  In  1810  he  delivered  lectures 
on  the  'New  System  of  Musical  Education,'  which 
it  is  claimed  was  the  first  method  propounded  in 
England,  for  class  or  chorus  teaching.  Among 
his  works  were  the  famous  cathedral  anthem 
I  Am  Alpha  and  Omega;  Twelve  Psalmodical 
Melodies;  Musical  Illustrations  of  the  Beauties 
of  Shakespeare ;  Musical  Illustrations  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake;  and  many  chants,  single  glees,  and 
duets.    He  died  at  Exeter. 

KEMPE,  Ann  Eliza.  The  maiden  name  of  the 
English  author  Ann  Eliza  Kempe  Bray  (q.v.). 

KEMPELEN",  k6m''pe-l6n,  Wolfgang  von 
(1734-1804).  An  Austrian  mechanic  and  in- 
ventor. He  was  born  at  Pressburg,  in  Hungary, 
and  obtained  celebrity  as  the  deviser  of  an  autom- 
aton chess-player  with  which  he  traveled  over 
a  good  part  of  the  world.  Kempelen  also  pro- 
duced a  complicated  figure  which  articulated  cer- 
tain Avords  distinctly.  To  explain  its  construc- 
tion he  published  the  Mechanismus  der  mensch- 
lichen  Sprache  (1791). 
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KEMFENEEB,  k&n'pe-nar,  Pietkh  db.  Prob- 
ably the  correct  uau)«  of  the  Flemish-Spaimh 
painter  Pedro  CampaM  (q-v.). 

KEMTEB,  James  Lawson  (1823-95).  An 
Auierican  soldier  in  the  Confederate  senice,  born 
in  Madison  County,  Va.  He  graduated  at  Wash- 
ington College  in  1842,  and  served  through  the 
Mexican  War.  After  his  return  he  entered  poli- 
tics and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
for  ten  years,  during  two  of  which  he  was  Speak- 
er. After  the  secession  of  his  State,  he  entered 
the  Confederate  service  as  colonel  of  the  Seventh 
Virginia,  which  he  commanded  at  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  The  next  spring  he  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Fair  Oaks  (Mav  31-June  1,  1862); 
Gaines's  Mill  (June  27-28, 'l862)  ;  South  Moun- 
tain (September  14,  1862);  Antietam  (Septem- 
ber 16-17,  1862);  Fredericksburg  (December  13, 
1862);  and  Gettysburg  (July  1-3,  1863),  where 
his  brigade  formed  part  of  Pickett's  division. 
During  the  charge  he  was  seriously  wounded. 
On  March  1,  1864,  he  was  commissioned  major- 
general.  After  the  war  he  became  a  planter  in 
Orange  County,  and  in  1874  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia. 

KEMPEB,  Revbex  (1770-1826).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  adventurer,  bom  in  Fauquier 
County.  Va.  He  received  a  fair  education  from 
his  father,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  in  1800  with 
the  rest  of  the  family  removed  to  Ohio.  Subse- 
quently with  one  of  his  brothers  he  removed  to 
Mississippi  Territory,  where  he  became  a  sur- 
veyor. TTiere  for  several  years  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  conspirators  who  made  suc- 
cessive attempts  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment in  West  Florida.  In  1808  he  led  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Baton  Rouge, 
and  in  1810  against  Mobile.  Two  years  later  he 
raised  a  force  of  600  Americans  to  assist  Gutier- 
rez and  Toledo  in  the  revolt  in  Mexico,  but  after 
a  short  service  in  Texas,  where  they  met  with 
some  success,  the  force  disbanded  and  returned 
to  the  United  States.  In  1815  Kemper  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
(q.v.),  where  he  commanded  a  company  of  vol- 
unteers. The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent 
quietly  as  a  planter  in  Mississippi. 

KEMPEEHATJSEN,  k§m'per-hou'z<Ti.  The 
nom  de  plume  of  Robert  Pearce  Gillies,  in  con- 
tributions to  Blackicood's,  and  so  called  in  the 
yoctes  Ambrosianae. 

KEMPFF,  Louis  (1841  —  ).  An  American 
naval  officer,  born  in  Belleville,  HI.  He  entered 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1857,  and  in  the  Civil 
War  served  in  the  blockade  of  Charleston,  in  the 
battle  of  Port  Royal  (1861),  in  the  expedition 
against  Port  Royal  Ferry,  and  the  bombardment 
of  Sewell's  Point  (1862),  and  along  the  coast 
throughout  the  war.  Promoted  to  be  captain  in 
1891,  he  commanded  the  receiving  ship  Independ- 
ence from  1896  until  1899.  when  he  received  the 
grade  of  rear-admiral,  and  became  commander  of 
the  coast  defense  in  the  Pacific  District.  In  1900 
he  refused  to  join  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
forts  of  Taku. 

KEM'PIS,  Thomas  A  (c.1380-1471).  A  me- 
diaeval ecclesiastic,  now  almost  universally  rec- 
ognized as  the  author  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ. 
His  family  name  was  Hemerken,  sometimes  Lat- 
inized into  Malleolus  ('little  hammer*),  though 
he  is  usually  known  by  the  title  given  above, 


from  his  birthplace,  Kempen,  in  the  Lower  Rhine 
District.  He  was  educated  at  Deventer,  partly 
by  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  (q.v.). 
In  1399  he  entered  the  Augustinian  convent  at 
Mount  Saint  Agnes,  near  ZwoUe,  and  took  the 
vows  in  1406,  being  ordained  priest  iii  1413  or 
1414.  In  1425  he  became  sub-prior,  and  there  is 
a  notice  of  his  reelection  in  1448.  Nearly  all  his 
life  was  passed  in  this  secluded  convent,  where 
he  died  in  1471.  His  remains,  after  two  or  three 
removals,  were  in  1897  placed  in  Saint  Mi- 
chael's Church  at  Zwolle,  beneath  a  splendid 
monument.  Consult:  Cruise,  Thomeis  d  Kempis 
(London,  1887);  Kettlewell,  Thomas  d  Kempis 
and  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  (2  vols., 
London,  1882)  ;  Scully,  The  Life  of  the  Tenerable 
Thomas  d  Kempis  (New  York,  1901). 

KEMPT,  Sir  James  (1764-1854).  A  British 
soldier,  bom  in  Scotland-  He  joined  the  army 
in  1783.  In  1799  he  took  part  in  the  Duke  of 
York's  expedition  to  Holland;  and  in  1880,  when 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  sailed  on  his  expedition 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  to  Egypt,  he  was  the 
latter's  aide-de-camp  and  military  secretary. 
After  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  death.  Kempt 
served  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
which  ended  with  the  siege  of  Alexandria.  After 
a  few  years  of  home  service,  he  was  attached  to 
the  expedition  to  Naples,  which  sailed  in  1805 
under  Sir  James  Craig,  and  he  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Calabria.  His  most  important  services 
were  in  the  Peninsular  War,  under  the  Dxike  of 
Wellington,  to  whom  he  was  highly  recommended. 
He  was  given  command  of  a  brigade  in  1811,  and 
fought  at  Badajoz,  Vitoria.  Orthez,  Toulouse,  and 
later  at  Quatre-Bras  and  Waterloo.  During  1820- 
28  he  was  GJovemor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1828- 
30  Govemor-(Jeneral  of  Canada.  Kempt,  after 
his  return  home,  was  made  a  Privy  Ckiuncilor. 

KEMPTEK",  kemp'ten.  A  city  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  District  of  Swabia,  situated  on  the  River  II- 
ler,  81  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Munich  (Map: 
Bavaria,  D  5).  The  city  consists  of  the  old  town 
by  the  river,  and  the  new  or  upper  town,  former- 
ly the  residence  of  the  abbots  of  Kempten.  The 
two  towns  were  imited  in  1803.  There  are  the 
interesting  seventh-century  abbey  church,  with  a 
cupola  and  a  fine  altar,  an  old  town  hall,  and  a 
palace  now  used  as  barracks.  Kempten  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  and  carries  on  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  machinery,  paper,  yams,  matches, 
and  cheese.  Population,  'in  1890,  15,800;  in  1900, 
19,000.  The  old  town  was  made  a  free  city  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  new  town  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  abbots  of  Kempten,  who  were  princes 
of  the  Empire  and  ruled  over  a  considerable  do- 
main. In  1803  the  abbey  and  its  territory  were 
annexed  to  Bavaria,  which  at  the  same  time  ab- 
sorbed the  free  city  of  Kempten. 

KEMPT'VILLE.  A  railway  junction  of  Gren- 
ville  County,  Ontario,  Canada,  29  miles  south 
of  Ottawa  by  rail  (Map:  Ontario,  H  2).  It  is 
situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Rideau,  which  sup- 
plies water-power  to  several  mills.  Population, 
in  1891,  1226;  in  1901,  1523. 

KEN,  kan.    A  river  of  India.    See  Caxe. 

KEN,  or  KENN,  Thomas  (1637-1711).  A 
prelate  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  born 
at  Berkhampstead,  Hertfordshire,  July,  1637; 
educated  at  Winchester  and  New  College.  Ox- 
ford :  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Bishop  Morley 
in  1665,  rector  of  Brightstone,  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
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1667,  and  prebend  at  Winchester  in  1669.  In 
1675  he  visited  Rome  with  liis  nephew,  Isaac 
Walton,  and  in  1679,  on  his  return,  after  five 
years'  absence,  accompanied  Mary,  Princess  of 
Orange,  as  her  chaplain,  to  Holland.  In  1680 
he  became  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  his  last  illness.  Shortly  before  the 
King's  death  he  nominated  Ken  to  the  bishopric 
of  Bath  and  Wells  (1684).  He  was  not  fully 
invested  witii  the  episcopal  functions  till  after 
the  accession  of  James  II.  For  refusing  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  King  to  read  the  declaration  of 
indulgence,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  with  six 
others  (1688).  JSTevertheless,  when  the  Prince  of 
Orange  ascended  the  throne  as  William  III.,  he 
refused  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the  new 
King,  considering  James  still  his  lawful  sov- 
ereign. For  this  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric 
(April,  1691).  He  died  at  Longleat,  March  19, 
1711.  Bishop  Ken  was  a  man  of  solid  and  ex- 
tensive learning,  refined  tastes,  and  wide  sympa- 
thies, and  in  office  displayed  great  zeal  and  self- 
devotion.  He  was  the  author  of  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  theological  treatises  and  of  many 
devotional  writings.  His  "Morning  Hymn" 
("Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun"),  and 
"Evening  Hymn"  ("Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this 
night"),  are  surpassed  by  none  in  the  language. 
The  familiar  doxology,  "Praise  God,  from  Whom 
all  blessings  flow,"  is  his  composition.  His  works 
have  been  several  times  published.  Consult  his 
Life,  by  Plumptre  (2  vols.,  London,  1888;  rev.  ed. 
1890). 

KENAI,  ke-nl'.  A  peninsula  projecting  from 
the  southern  coast  of  Alaska,  between  Cook  Inlet 
and  Prince  William  Sound  (Map:  Alaska,  E  3). 
It  is  160  miles  long,  with  a  maximum  width  of 
110  miles,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
an  isthmus  20  miles  wide.  Its  coasts  are  much 
indented,  and  there  are  several  good  harbors.  The 
interior  is  mountainous  and  mostly  barren.  It 
contains  coal-beds,  and  gold  has  been  found  on 
the  northwest  coast. 

KEN''DAL,  or  Kirkby  Kendal.  A  municipal 
borough  and  market  town  in  Westmoreland,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Kent,  22  miles  south-southwest 
of  Appleby  (Map:  England,  D  2).  It  is  a  strag- 
gling town,  with  an  ancient  Gothic  church  and 
a  ruined  castle.  The  name  'kendals'  is  applied  to 
the  cloths  produced  here,  which,  with  carpets, 
worsted  stockings,  cottons,  linsey-woolseys,  doe- 
skins, tweeds,  and  coat-linings,  are  the  staple 
manufactures  of  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are 
also  dye,  marble,  leather,  shoe,  and  paper  works. 
The  weekly  market  is  the  chief  one  for  corn  and 
provisions  in  the  county.  The  town  owns  its  water, 
gas,  free  library,  two  recreation-grounds,  markets, 
baths,  and  slaughter-houses,  and  maintains,  a 
sewage  farm,  hospital  and  fire  brigade.  John 
Kempe  of  Flanders,  cloth-weaver,  with  other  com- 
patriots, settled  in  Kendal  under  the  protection 
of  Edward  III.,  and  inaugurated  its  industries. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  1575.  Population, 
in  1891,  14,400;  in  1901,  14,200. 

KENDAL,.  Mr.  (1'84.3— ).  An  English  actor, 
whose  real  name  is  William  Hunter  Grimston.  He 
was  born  in  London,  and  made  his  dfibut  in  Glas- 
gow when  about  eighteen  years  old.  Some  four 
years  later  he  appeared  in  London,  at  the  Hay- 
market,  and  in  1869  he  married  Madge  Robertson, 
with  whose  career  his  own  has  since  been  closely 
associated.    He  and  John  Hare  as  partners  man- 


aged the   Saint  James's   Theatre  from    1879  to 
1888,     See  Mbs.  Kendal. 

KENDAL,  Mrs.  ( 1849- ) .  The  stage  name  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  ('Madge')  Robertson  Grimston,  a 
well-known  English  actress.  She  was  born  at 
Great  Grimsby,  March  15,  1849,  of  a  theatrical 
family,  and  appeared  as  a  child  in  several  roles, 
but  made  her  regular  debut  in  1865  as  Ophelia,  at 
the  Haymarket,  London.  She  was  married  in  1869 
to  W.  H.  Grimston  (Mr.  Kendal),  with  whom  she 
has  acted  ever  since.  In  1875,  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  she  made  a  great  success  as  Miss  Hard- 
castle.  After  a  few  years  at  the  Court  and 
Prince  of  Wales's  theatres,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  played  Dora  in  the  English  version  of  Sar- 
dou's  Diplomacy ,  one  of  her  greatest  rdles,  she 
came  with  her  husband  to  Saint  James's  Theatre, 
where  among  her  noted  parts  were  those  of  Kate 
Verity  in  The  Squire  (1881),  Claire  de  Beaupre 
in  The  Ironmaster  (1884),  Rosalind  in  As  You 
Like  It  (1885),  Antoinette  Rigaud  (1886),  and 
Lady  Clancarty  (1887).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal 
made  their  American  d<5but  in  A  Scrap  of  Paper 
in  1889,  and  the  success  of  their  first  tour  in  the 
United  States  was  repeated  in  several  successive 
seasons.  In  1893  they  produced  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  in  this  country.  Of  their  later  Eng- 
lish productions.  The  Elder  Miss  Blossom  is  per- 
haps the  most  noteworthy.  Consult:  Archer, 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,"  in  Matthews  and  Hutton, 
Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britaiti  and  the 
United  States  (New  York,  1886)  ;  Scott,  The 
Drama  of  Yesterday  and  To-Day  (London, 
1899)  ;  Pemberton,  The  Kendals,  A  Biography 
(New  York,  1900). 

KEN'DALL,  Amos  (1789-1869).  An  Ameri- 
can politician,  born  at  Dunstable,  Mass.  He  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1811,  taught 
school  and  studied  law  at  Groton,  Mass. ;  re- 
moved to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1814,  and  thence 
went  to  Kentucky,  where  he  became  a  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Henry  Clay.  In  October  of  that 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  bar,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  became  editor  of  a  paper 
at  Georgetown,  Ky.  In  September,  1816,  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Frankfort  Argus,  which 
was  later  one  of  the  principal  Jackson  organs  in 
the  State.  He  was  one  of  Jackson's  chief 
advisers,  and  when  the  latter  became  President, 
in  1829,  he  took  Kendall  with  him  to  Washing- 
ton, appointing  him  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury. At  Washington  Kendall  came  to  occupy 
a  unique  position.  The  foremost  figure  in  Jack- 
son's famous  'Kitchen  Cabinet'  (q.v.),  "he  proved 
more  and  more,"  says  W.  G.  Sumner,  in  his 
Life  of  Jackson,  "the  masterful  spirit  of  the 
Administration."  Jackson  made  him  Postmas- 
ter-General in  1835,  and  he  continued  in  that 
office  during  a  greater  part  of  Van  Buren's  term, 
administering  the  ofl[ice  with  skill  and  integrity, 
and  introducing  many  improvements  in  the  ser- 
vice, of  which  the  money-order  system  was  the 
most  important.  After  his  retirement  from  of- 
fice, he  edited  newspapers  for  several  years,  and 
in  1845  became  interested  with  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  in  the  development  of  telegraph  patents, 
a  connection  which  continued  until  1860  and 
made  Kendall's  fortune.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
life  he  gave  freely  to  various"  educational  and 
charitable  institutions,  foimding  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  violently 
opposed  secession,  supporting  Lincoln  throughout 
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the  war,  although  btill  calling  himself  a  'Jack- 
sonian  Democrat.'  He  published  a  Life  of  Jack- 
«Of>  (1843),  and  his  Autobiography  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death    (1872). 

KENDALL,  George  Wilkins  (1809-67).  An 
Americau  journalist,  bom  in  Amherst  (now 
Blount  Vernon),  Ilillaboro  County,  N.  H.  He 
worked  as  a  printer  in  many  States,  and  settled 
in  1335  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  in  1837  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Picayune.  Seeking 
health  and  adventure,  he  joined  the  unfortunate 
Texan  Santa  Fe  expedition  in  1841,  but  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Mexicans  and  held  for 
>t'veii  months.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  much 
of  the  Mexican  War,  accompanying  the  American 
armies  as  correspondent  for  his  paper.  After 
1852  he  lived  on  his  large  sheep  ranch  in  Comal 
County,  Texas.  He  published:  Narrative  of  the 
Texan  Santa  Fc  Expedition  (1844),  and  War 
liettreen  United  States  and  Mexico  (1851),  the 
latter  a  folio  volume,  elaborately  illustrated  in 
color. 

KENDALL,  Henby  Clasence.    See  Austili- 

LIAX  LlTER.\TVSE. 

KENDALL,  WnxiAM  SEBGEA^n"  (1869—). 
An  American  figure,  portrait,  and  landscape 
painter,  bom  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  X.  Y.  He 
studied  under  Thomas  Eakins  in  Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  under  Mer- 
son  in  Paris.  His  M^ork  shows  good  draughts- 
mansliip  and  fine  color.  One  of  his  best  pic- 
tures is  "The  End  of  the  Day."  He  won  an  hon- 
orable mention  at  the  Salon  of  1891,  a  medal  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  and  a  bronze 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. — Mab- 
GARET  Kendall,  his  wife  (1871 — ),  a  pupil  of 
Alden  Weir,  is  also  known  as  a  figure  and  por- 
trait painter. 

KEN'DBICK,  AsahelClabk  (1809-95).  An 
American  Baptist  educator.  He  was  bom  at 
Poultney,  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in 
1S31 ;  became  professor  of  classics  in  Madison 
University  at  Hamilton;  and  from  1850  to  1888 
held  the  chair  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester. He  revised  Olshausen's  Commentaries  on 
the  Xetc  Testament,  translated  from  French  and 
German  poets  a  volume  of  Echoes  (1855),  and 
published  Life  and  Letters  of  Emily  C.  judson 
(1S»30)  and  Our  Poetical  Favorites.  His  edition 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  was  long  popular.  Ken- 
drick  was  a  member  of  the  American  committee 
for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament. 

KENDRICK,  John  (1745-1800).  An  Ameri- 
can navigator,  bom  at  Martha's  Vineyard.  He 
commanded  a  privateer  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1787-88,  as  commander 
of  the  Columbia  and  Washington,  fitted  out  by 
Boston  merchants,  explored  Nootka  Sound  and 
parts  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  In  1791 
he  made  another  voyage,  and  this  time  visited 
Oceanica,  discovered  (and  named)  Massachu- 
setts Sound,  and  opened  the  sandalwood  trade 
between  Hawaii  and  (Jhina.  While  in  Kealakeaka 
Bay,  Hawaii,  in  1800,  he,  with  two  of  his  men, 
was  accidentally  killed  by  grapeshot,  fired  as  a 
salute  in  his  honor  by  an  English  captain. 

KENEALY,  ke-neHl,  Edwabp  Vacghax  Hyde 
(1819-80).  An  Irish  barrister.  He  was  bom  in 
Cork  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. After  practicing  law  for  seven  years  in 
Ireland,  he  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in 
1847,  and  in   1868  became  a  bencher  of  Gray's 


Inn.  In  1850  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  month 
for  cruelty  to  his  son,  was  counsel  for  the  defense 
of  the  Fenians  Casey  and  Burke  in  1867,  and  in 
1873  acted  as  leading  counsel  in  the  celebrated 
Tichborne  case,  which  brought  him  considerable 
notoriety  for  the  persistency  of  his  defense.  The 
violent  character  of  his  arguments  and  his  un- 
professional conduct  throu^out  the  whole  trial 
were  censured  in  the  jury's  verdict,  which  lost 
the  case  to  him.  He  then  established  The  Eng- 
lishman, in  which  he  continued  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  Orton,  the  Tichborne  claimant,  and  after 
libelous  attacks  upon  the  presiding  justice  and 
many  other  members  of  the  bar,  he  was  expelled 
in  1874  from  the  Oxford  circuit  and  disbenched 
by  Gray's  Inn.  In  1868  he  contested  Wednesbury 
imsuccessfully,  and  in  1875  was  returned  for 
Stokes  to  Parliament,  where  he  could  find  no 
member  to  introduce  him  and  was  informally 
seated.  He  was  an  uninfiuential  member  through- 
out his  term,  but  continued  his  combative  at- 
tempts to  give  national  importance  to  the  Tich- 
borne case.  His  publications  include  an  edition 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Tichborne  case,  and 
Brallaghan,  or  the  Deipnosophists  (1845); 
Goethe,  a  New  Pantomime  (1850)  ;  and  Poems 
(18(>4).  His  scattered  poems,  collected  in  three 
volumes,  appeared  in  1875-79. 

KENEH,  ken'e,  or  GKEfKH.  The  capital  of 
au  Egyptian  province  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  34  miles  north  of 
Thebes  (Map:  Egypt,  F  6).  It  is  a  station  for 
Nile  steamers  and  opposite  a  station  on  the  Nile 
Valley  Railroad,  and  has  well-developed  pottery 
industrj'  and  some  sugar  manufacturing.  It  lis 
visited  by  nimierous  pilgrims  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  Population,  in 
1897,  27,478. 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY,  k§n'§lm  chilling- 
II.     A  novel  by  Lord  Buhver  Lytton   (1873). 

KEN'ESAW  MOUNTAIN,  Battle  of.  An 
engagement  fought  near  Marietta,  Ga.,  June  27, 
1864,  during  the  Civil  War,  between  a  Federal 
force  of  about  95,000  imder  (^neral  Sherman 
and  a  Confederate  force  of  about  60,000  under 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  Confederates  were 
strongly  intrenched  on  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and 
repelled  the  Federal  assault  after  two  and  a 
half  hours  of  fighting,  the  Federals  losing  about 
3000,  including  the  brigade  commanders  (ien. 
C.  G.  Harker  and  Col.  D.  McCook.  The  Con- 
federates lost  about  700.  It  was  the  only 
serious  reverse  sustained  by  (Jeneral  Sherman  in 
his  Atlanta  campaign.  Soon  afterwards  Sherman 
manenuvred  Johnston  out  of  his  position,  and  on 
July  2  the  latter  abandoned  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
falling  back  behind  the  Chattahoochie  River. 

KENIA,  ka'n^a,  Mou^rr.  An  isolated,  extinct 
volcano  in  British  East  Africa,  situated  12'  south 
of  the  Equator  and  180  miles  east  of  Victoria 
Nyanza  (ilap:  Congo  Free  State,  G  3).  Its  alti- 
tude is  between  18,000  and  19,000  feet;  it  is  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow  above  15,000  feet,  and 
has  a  number  of  glaciers.  Mount  Kenia  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  by 
Krapf  in  1849.  In  1887  it  was  ascended  bv  Count 
Teloki  to  an  altitude  of  15.280  feet,  and 'in  1893 
by  Dr.  Gregorj-  to  an  altitude  of  17.800  feet. 

KENOLWOBTH.  A  market-town  in  War- 
wickshire, England,  five  miles  north  of  War- 
wick (Map:  England.  E  4>.  It  has  the  remains 
of  an  abbey  erected  in  1122.    Near  by  is  Kenil- 
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worth  Castle,  united  to  the  Crown  domains  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  conferred  by  Elizabeth 
upon  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  here, 
in  1575,  entertained  her  for  seventeen  days.  Ex- 
tensive remains  of  the  castle  exist,  which  are 
well  preserved  and  much  visited.  Kenilworth  Cas- 
tle is  the  scene  of  Walter  Scott's  famous  romance, 
(Kenilworth,  1821)  through  which  runs  the  story 
of  Amy  Robsart,  Leicester's  unacknowledged  wife, 
and  of  a  novel  by  Ludwig  Tieck.  Population,  in 
1901,  4550.  Consult  Beck,  Kenilworth  Castle 
(Leamington,  1840). 

KE'NITES.  A  nomadic  tribe  of  Southern 
Palestine,  allied  to  the  Keuizzites  (Gen.  xv.  19) 
and  to  the  Amalekites.  Jethro,  Moses's  father- 
in-laAv,  is  called  a  Kenite  in  Judges  i.  16,  though 
elsewhere  he  is  represented  as  a  Midianite  (Ex. 
iii.,  etc. ) .  From  this  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  the  Kenites  were  included  in  the  more  gen- 
eral designation  of  Midianites.  The  close  asso- 
ciation of  Kenites  Avith  Israelites,  as  illustrated 
e.g.  by  the  references  in  the  song  of  Deborah 
(Judg.  V.  24)  is  of  importance  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  earlier  portions  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory. Even  so  late  a  writer  as  the  compiler  of 
Chronicles  preserves  the  tradition  which  prac- 
tically makes  the  Kenites  a  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1.  Chron.  ii.  55;  cf.  I.  Sam.  xxvii.  10). 
It  is  strange  that  this  tribe,  which  became  the 
bulwark  of  the  Hebrew  religion  in  its  more  ad- 
vanced form,  should  turn  out  to  be  composed  of 
non-Hebrew  elements  like  the  Kenites  and  Keniz- 
zites.  The  results  of  critical  investigations  point 
more  and  more  to  a  decided  influence  exerted  by 
Kenites  upon  the  religious  thought  of  the  He- 
brews. 

KEN1ZZITES,  or  KEN'EZITES.  One  of 
the  groups  of  pre-Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine named  in  Genesis  xv.  19-21.  In  Genesis 
xxxvi.  11,  Kenaz  (the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the 
Kenizzites)  is  enumerated  among  the  Edomite 
clans,  while  according  to  Num.  xxxii.  12,  Jos. 
xiv.  6-14,  Caleb  (q.v. )  appears  as  a  Kenizzite. 
The  relationship  between  the  Caleb  and  Kenizzite 
clans  is  further  illustrated  by  the  designation  of 
Othniel  (Caleb's  son-in-law)  as  a  'son  of  Kenaz' 
(Jos.  XV.  17;  Jud.  i.  13;  iii.  9-11;  I.  Chron.  iv. 
13),  though  the  tradition  on  this  point  is  some- 
what hazy,  since,  according  to  I.  Chron.  iv. 
15,  Kenaz  is  a  grandson  of  Caleb.  Confusing  as 
these  various  notices  are,  we  may  at  least  con- 
clude that  Kenizzite  was  the  name  of  an  old 
'Canaanitish'  clan  settled  in  southern  Palestine 
which  entered  into  alliances  with  Edomitic  clans, 
and  also  with  the  clan  of  Judah,  and  became 
gradually  absorbed  in  this  way.  The  latter  tribe, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  (see  Judah),  is  marked 
by  the  admixture  of  various  non-Hebrew  elements 
and  appears  to  have  been  far  more  composite 
than  any  of  the  other  Hebrew  tribes,  though  prob- 
ably none  were  entirely  free  from  'Canaanitish' 
or  other  elements. 

KEN-XY,  John  Reese  (1822—).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  studied 
law  ajid  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845,  but 
went  to  the  Mexican  War  as  lieutenant  with  a 
company  of  volunteers  which  he  had  raised,  and 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  entered  the  Civil  War  as  colonel  of  the  First 
Maryland  Regiment,  which,  together  with  some 
Pennsylvania  companies,  was  captured  by  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  after  hard  fighting,  at  Front  Royal 


on  the  Shenandoah  (May  23,  1862).  Kenly  him- 
self was  severely  wounded  when  made  prisoner, 
but  his  stand  had  saved  General  Banks's  division 
at  Winchester,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade.  This  he  led  at  Hagerstown, 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  elsewhere,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  brcvetted  major-general  of 
volunteers.  He  published  his  Mexican  experi- 
ences under  the  title.  Memoirs  of  a  Maryland  Vol- 
unteer (1873). 

KEN'N AN,.  George  (1845— ).  An  American 
journalist  and  traveler,  bom  at  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
February  16,  1845.  Kennan  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  studied  telegraphy,  and  in  De- 
cember of  1864  began  his  travels  by  a  journey 
to  Kamtchatka,  where  he  served  the  Russo- 
American  Telegraph  Company,  assisting  in  ex- 
ploring parties  in  Northeastern  Siberia  ( 1865- 
60),  and  superintending  telegraph  construction 
in  Middle  Siberia  (1866-68).  On  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  enterprise  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  but  he  went  back  to  the  Russian  Empire  in 
1870  and  explored  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  Daghe- 
stan,  Chechnia,  and  the  course  of  the  Volga  to 
the  Caspian;  again  in  1885-86  he  made  a  journey 
of  15,000  miles  through  Northern  Russia  and 
Siberia,  investigating  the  convict,  prison,  and 
exile  system,  and  exploring  the  Russian  Altai. 
These  travels  were  the  subject  of  magazine  arti- 
cles that  attracted  wide  attention.  They  are  col- 
lected as  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System  (1891). 
Two  other  books  are  Tent  Life  in  Siberia  (1870) 
and  Campaigning  in  Cuba  (1898).  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Russian  Empire  while  carrying 
on  further  social  and  political  studies  there 
in  1901.  In  1902  he  went  as  correspondent  for 
a  New  York  newspaper  to  the  island  of  Marti- 
nique, after  the  devastating  eruptions  of  Mont 
Pelee,  and  climbed  the  still  active  volcano.  His 
experiences  are  described  in  The  Tragedy  of  Pelee 
(New  York,  1902). 

KEK'NEBEC  The  second  largest  river  in 
Maine.  It  rises  in  Moosehead  Lake  in  the  west- 
central  part  of  the  State  and  flows  south  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  25  miles  northeast  of  Port- 
land, receiving  its  principal  tributary,  the  An- 
droscoggin, 18  miles  from  its  mouth  (Map: 
Maine,  D  7).  Its  length  is  150  miles,  through 
which  it  has  a  descent  of  over  1000  feet.  It  has 
falls  at  Augusta,  where  a  dam  has  been  built,  at 
Waterville,  and  at  three  other  points  above,  sup- 
plying abundant  water-power.  It  flows  through 
a  fertile  and  beautiful  region,  where  considerable 
lumbering  and  cattle-raising  are  carried  on.  It  is 
navigable  for  large  ships  to  Bath,  12  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  for  steamboats  to  Hallowell,  40 
miles,  except  in  winter,  when  it  is  closed  by  ice 
above  Bath. 

KEN'NEBTJNK.  A  town  in  York  County, 
Maine,  24  miles  southwest  of  Portland;  on  the 
Mousam  and  Kennebunk  rivers,  and  on  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  Maine,  B  9).  It 
has  valuable  water-power,  and  manufactures 
shoes,  twine,  lumber,  and  leatheroid.  There  is  a 
free  circulating  library  of  3200  volumes.  Settled 
about  1650,  Kennebunk  was  part  of  Wells  until 
in  1320  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town- 
ship. Population,  in  1890,  3172;  in  1900,  3228. 
Consult  Bourne,  History  of  Wells  and  Kennebunk 
to  1820   (Portland,  Maine,  1875), 
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KEN'NEBUNKPORT.  A  town  in  York 
County,  Maine,  25  miles  southwest  of  Portland; 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
nebunk  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Kail- 
road  (Miip:  Maine,  C  9).  It  has  an  excellent 
harbor,  and  is  a  popular  summer  resort  with  a 
fine  beach  and  numerous  hotels.  There  are  Tal- 
bot's Library',  circulating  and  public  libraries, 
and  some  manufactures.  Population,  in  1890, 
21l>6;  in  19(X>,  2123.  Settled  in  1629,  Kennebunk- 
port  was  incorporated  in  1653  as  Cape  Porpoise, 
was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
in  1703,  was  reincorporated  as  Arundel  in  1717, 
and  received  its  present  name  in  1821.  Consult 
Bradburj',  History  of  Kennebunkport  (Kenne- 
bunk,  1837). 

KEN'NEDY,  Bi^SJAUtTX  Haix  (1804-89).  An 
English  educator,  bom  near  Birmingham.  He 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1827,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  elected  a  fellow  and  classical  lec- 
turer of  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  then  for  six  years  assistant  master  at  Har- 
row, and  from  1836  to  1866  was  head  master  of 
Shrewsbury  School.  In  1866  he  accepted  the 
regius  professorship  of  Greek  at  Cambridge;  be- 
came Canon  of  Ely  in  1867,  and  a  member  of  the 
University  Council  in  1870.  Dr.  Kennedy  pub- 
lished a  number  of  classical  text-books,  and  trans- 
lated The  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  Psalter, 
into  English  verse,  besides  publishing  a  collec- 
tion of  Greek.  Latin,  and  English  poetry. 

KENNEDY,  Grace  (1782-1825).  A  Scotch 
writer.  She  was  bom  at  Pinmore,  Ayrshire,  but 
at  an  early  age  removed  to  Edinburgh.  She 
wrote  novels  of  a  religious  teudencv,  among  which 
•were  Father  Clement  {\S23) ,  Anna  Ross  (1823), 
Duuallan  (2d  ed.  1825),  Jessie  Allan  (12th  ed. 
1853),  and  Decision  (1821),  which  were  trans- 
lated into  German  and  French,  and  were  once 
verj-  popular.  A  collected  edition  of  her  works 
in  six  volumes  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1827. 

KENNEDY,  Sir  James  Shaw  (originally 
Shaw,  James)  (1788-1865).  A  British  gen- 
eral, bom  in  the  Parish  of  Straiten,  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  and  educated  in  Maybole  and 
the  Ayr  Academy.  He  was  made  an  ensign  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was  advanced  steadily 
to  the  rank  of  general  in  1863.  He  went  abroad 
with  his  regiment,  the  Forty-third  Light  In- 
fantry, in  1807,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  fought  under  Wellington  in 
Belgium,  and  left  behind  him  Xotes  on  Waterloo 
that  were  published  (1865),  also  a  Plan  for  the 
Defence  of  Canada,  and  an  autobiographical 
sketch.  His  essay,  Notes  on  the  Defence  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (1859)  was  frequently  re- 
printed. 

KENNEDY,  Jon^  (1813-1900).  A  Scottish 
Congregational  minister  and  author,  bom  at 
Aberfeldy.  Perthshire,  June  14,  1813.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  (1828- 
30),  Edinburgh  (1832-34),  and  Glasgow  (1834- 
35).  Entering  the  ministry,  he  became  pastor 
to  a  Congregational  church  in  Aberdeen  from 
1836  to  1846.  when  he  was  called  to  the  Stepney 
Congregational  Meeting-House  in  London,  a 
charge  which  he  held  till  his  retirement  in  1882. 
From  1872  to  1876  he  was  professor  of  apolo- 
getics at  New  College,  London,  and  from  1884  to 
1895  he  was  chairman  of  the  New  College  coun- 
cil. From  1843  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  director  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 


From  1866  to  1873  be  edited  The  Christian  Wit- 
ness, and  from  1S87  to  1890  The  Evangelical  Mag- 
azine. He  died  at  Hampstead,  near  London,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1900.  The  most  widely  known  of  his 
books  are  The  Divine  Life  (1838),  and  A  Hand- 
book of  Christian  Evidences  (1880).  Among  bis 
other  publications  are  The  Oospels,  Their  Age 
and  Authorship  (1880),  The  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  ( 1881 ) ,  The  Pentateuch,  It»  Age  and 
Authorship  ( 1884),  The  Self-Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  (1887),  The  Unity  of  Isaiah  (1891),  The 
Book  of  Jonah  (1896),  Old  Testament  Criticism 
and  the  Rights  of  Non-Experts  (1897),  and  The 
Book  of  Daniel  from  the  Christian  Standpoint 
(1898). 

KENNEDY,  JoHS^  Pexdletox  (1795-1870). 
An  American  novelist.  He  graduated  at  Balti- 
more College  (University  of  Maryland)  in  1812; 
and  in  1814  fought  in  the  battles  of  Bladensburg 
and  North  Point.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1816,  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delates,  from  1839  to  1845 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  where  he  advocated 
Whig  principles,  and  during  Fillmore's  adminis- 
tration was  Secretary  of  the  Na\-y  (1852).  He 
then  retired  from  politics,  but  he  upheld  the 
Union  during  the  War.  Kennedy  is  now  chiefly 
remembered  as  a  writer  of  romances,  among 
which  are  Swallow  Bam  ( 1832),  Horse-Shoe  Rob- 
inson (1835),  and  Rob  of  the  Bowl  (1838). 
Among  his  other  books  are  Annals  of  Quodlibet 
(a  political  satire,  1840),  Mr.  Ambrose's  Letters 
on  the  Rebellion  (1865),  and  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  William  Wirt  (2  vols.,  1849),  an  excellent  bi- 
ography of  the  leisurely  kind.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  Kennedy  constantly  befriended  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  and  that  while  abroad  he  became  a  friend  of 
Thackeray,  and  wrote  or  outlined  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  The  Virginians, 
a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  great  accuracy  of 
its  scenic  descriptions.  Of  his  works  Horse-Shoe 
Robinson  is  the  best  and  ranks  high  in  ante- 
bellum fiction.  For  his  life,  consult  the  biog- 
raphy, by  Tuckerman,  which  forms  the  tenth 
volume  of  his  collected  works  (New  York,  1870- 
72). 

KENNEDY,  Johx  Pitt  (1796-1879).  A 
British  military  engineer,  bom  at  Donagh,  Done- 
gal County,  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Foyle 
College,  Londonderry,  and  the  Royal  Slilitary 
Academy,  Woolwich,  becoming  lieutenant  in  an 
engineer  corps  in  1815.  Four  years  afterwards  he 
was  sent  to  Malta,  thence  to  Corfu,  and  he  super- 
intended the  formation  of  a  harbor  and  canal  at 
Santa  Maura  (1820).  He  ser\-ed  next  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier  at  Cephalonia,  building  light- 
houses, roads,  and  quays,  was  sub-inspector  of 
militia  in  the  Ionian  Islands  (1828-31),  and  then 
returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  set  himself  to  the 
discovery  of  ways  and  means  for  improving  the 
lamentable  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes. 
His  methods  are  indicated  by  the  title  of  his 
work.  Instruct:  Employ;  Don't  Hang  Them:  or 
Ireland  Tranquilized  Without  Soldiers  and  En- 
riched Without  English  Capital  (1835).  He 
WTote  several  others  of  a  similar  nature,  and  as 
Inspect or-(Jeneral  for  Irish  Education  (1837), 
as  secretary  to  the  Devon  Commission  (1843), 
and  to  the  Famine  Relief  Committee  (1845),  his 
labors  were  unceasing  in  behalf  of  his  native 
land,  but  he  went  back  to  the  army  in  1849  as 
military  secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
accompanied  him  to  India.     There  he  built  the 
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military  road  named  after  him  and  extending 
from  Kalka  via  Simla  to  Kunawur  and  Tibet. 
He  published  British  Home  and  Colonial  Empire 
(1865-69),  as  well  as  a  number  of  technical  works 
relative  to  his  Indian  career. 

KENNEDY,  John  Stewart  (1830—).  An 
American  capitalist  and  philanthropist.  He  was 
born  near  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  got  a  scant  edu- 
cation in  school,  to  which  he  added  in  his  spare 
moments  as  a  clerk,  and  at  twenty  was  sent  to 
America  by  a  London  iron  firm,  in  whose  branch 
house  in  Glasgow  he  worked  for  four  years.  Then 
he  came  again  to  New  York  and  entered  business 
with  Morris  K.  Jesup.  From  this  partnership 
he  retired  in  1867  and  from  active  business  in 
1883,  although  he  was  still  called  upon  after  that 
date  to  aid  in  the  reorganization  of  various  finan- 
cial concerns,  notably  in  1888,  when  he  acted 
with  J.  S.  Harris  as  receiver  of  the  New  Jersey 
Central  Railroad.  He  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  New  York  charities. 

KENNEDY,  Joseph  Camp  Gbiffith  (1813- 
87 ) .  An  American  statistician.  He  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  after  a  college  education  and  a 
short  period  of  legal  study,  entered  journalism. 
In  1849  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  and  in 
1859  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  the  Census. 
He  had  previously  consulted  with  European  sta- 
tisticians in  regard  to  census  matters,  and  in 
1850  had  suggested  to  them  an  international 
arrangement  by  which  the  facts  covild  be  more 
expeditiously  gathered,  a  discussion  which  led  to 
the  holding  of  the  congress  of  statisticians  at 
Brussels  in  1853.  During  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson  he  was  appointed  Examiner  of 
National  Banks. 

KENNEDY,  William  (1799-1871).  A  Brit- 
ish poet  and  prose  writer,  born  near  Dublin  of 
Scottish  parentage.  After  studying  for  a  time 
at  Belfast  College,  he  went  to  Scotland,  was  on 
the  staflF  of  the  Paisley  Magazine,  next  a  literary 
worker  in  London,  from  1830,  and  eight  years 
afterwards  Avent  as  secretary  with  Lord  Durham  to 
Canada.  Thence  he  drifted  south  to  Texas,  and  in 
1841  was  British  Consul  at  Galveston,  but  retired 
invalided  with  a  pension  ( 1849) ,  first  to  London, 
then  to  Paris,  where  he  died.  He  published  two 
volumes  of  verse,  chiefly  lyrical,  called  Fitful 
Fancies  (1827)  ;  The  Arroio  and  the  Rose,  and 
Other  Poems  (1830)  ;  a  drama,  The  Siege  of  Ant- 
werp (1838)  ;  and  The  Rise,  Progress  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  Republic  of  Texas  (2  vols.,  1841). 

KEN'NET.  A  river  of  England  and  tributary 
of  the  Thames.  It  rises  on  the  Marlborough 
DoAvns  in  W^iltshire  and  flows  east  through  Berk- 
shire, emptying  into  the  Thames  at  Reading, 
after  a  course  of  45  miles  (Map:  England,  E  5). 
It  has  been  made  navigable  for  ships  drawing 
314  feet  to  Newbury,  from  which  town  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal  crosses  the  country  to  Bath, 
thus  making  the  river  a  part  of  the  waterway 
connecting  the  North  Sea  with  Saint  George's 
Channel. 

KENNETH  T.  (called  Mac  Alpine)  ( ?- 
e.860).  A  Scottish  king  of  the  ninth  century, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  Galloway  in  834  on 
the  death  of  his  father.  His  power  spread  rap- 
idly; he  drove  out  the  Danes  (841),  united  the 
Scottish  and  Pictish  kingdoms,  invaded  Lothian, 
and  made  Scone  the  capital  and  Dunkeld  the 
ecclesiastical  centre  of  the  new  kingdom. 


KENNETT,  White  (1660-1728).  A  Church 
of  England  prelate.  He  was  born  at  Dover, 
August  10,  1660;  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  Oxford;  became  rector  of  Ambrosden,  1685. 
In  1691  he  returned  to  Oxford  as  tutor  and  vice- 
principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  where  he  had  for 
a  pupil  the  famous  antiquary  Hearne.  He  be- 
came Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  1701,  Dean  of 
Peterborough  1707-08,  and  in  1718  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  a 
learned  antiquary,  historian,  and  theologian.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  High-Church  Party. 
He  published  numerous  works,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are:  Parochial  Antiquities  (1695, 
n.  e.  2  vols.,  1818;  the  third  volume  of  a  Com- 
plete History  of  England  ( published  anonymously 
in  1700),  extending  from  the  accession  of  Charles 
1.  to  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign;  A  Register 
and  Chronicle,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  from  the 
Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  (vol.  i.  1728). 
He  left  numerous  historical  manuscripts,  now  a 
part  of  the  Lansdowne  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  died  at  Westminster,  December  19, 
1728.  Consult  his  Life,  by  Newton  (London, 
1730). 

KENNGOTT,  ken'got,  Gustav  Adolf  (1818- 
97).  A  German  mineralogist,  born  in  Breslau. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Breslau, 
in  which  he  was  appointed  a  lecturer  (1844). 
Subsequent  appointments  were  those  of  professor 
of  natural  history  in  the  Pressburg  Realschule 
(1850-52),  assistant  custodian  of  the  Imperial 
mineral  cabinet  at  Vienna  ( 1852-56) ,  professor  of 
mineralogy  in  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Zurich 
(1856-57),  and  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Zurich  (1857-97).  His  services  in 
the  development  of  the  science  of  crystallography 
are  recognized  as  important.  His  publications 
include:  Lehrbuch  der  reinen  Kristallographie 
(1846)  ;  Lehrbuch  der  Mineralogie  (1851)  ;  Ele- 
mente  der  Petrographie  (1868);  and,  with  La- 
saulx  and  other  scientists,  a  Uandworterbuch  der 
Mineralogie,  Geologic  und  Paldontologie  (2  vols., 
1882-86). 

KEN'NICOTT,  Benjamin  (1718-83).  An 
eminent  biblical  scholar.  He  was  born  at  Totnes, 
Devonshire,  April  4,  1718,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, Avhere  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  He 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1750,  having  been  pre- 
viously elected  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College;  in  1767 
he  was  appointed  Radclifl"e  librarian;  and  in  1770 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  died, 
September  18,  1783.  The  whole  interest  and  im- 
portance of  Kennicott's  life  are  comprised  in  his 
great  undertaking  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1753  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  The  State  of  the  Printed 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  Considered  (2d 
ed.  1759).  This  contained  observations  on  70  He- 
brew MSS.,  with  an  extract  of  mistakes  and 
various  readings,  and  showed  the  necessity  for  a 
much  more  extensive  collation,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain or  approximate  toward  a  correct  Hebrew 
text.  He  undertook  to  execute  the  work  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  and  labored,  until  his  health 
broke  down,  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  a  day. 
In  spite  of  considerable  opposition  from  bishops 
Warburton,  Home,  and  other  divines,  Kennicott 
succeeding  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  obtain- 
ing the  support  of  the  clergjj^  generallv.  UpAvard 
of  600  Hebrew  MSS.  and  16  MSS.  of  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch  were  collated,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  other  English  and  Continental  scholars. 
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The  first  volume  of  hia  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
IJible  appeared  in  1766,  and  the  second  in  1780, 
acconipaniod  by  a  very  useful  and  instructive  dis- 
sertation. The  text  chosen  was  that  of  Van  der 
iiooght,  and  the  various  readings  were  printed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  Van(e  Lcct tones 
Veteris  Te&tamenti  (Parma,  1784-87),  published 
by  De  Rossi,  is  a  verj*  valuable  addition  to  Ken- 
nicott's  Hebrew  Bible.  Jahn  published  at  Vienna 
( 1806)  a  very  correct  abridgment,  embracing  the 
most  important  of  Kennicott's  readings. 

KENO'SHA.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Kenosha  County,  Wis.,  34  miles  south  of  Milwau- 
kee; on  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  (Map:  Wisconsin,  F  6). 
It  has  Kenii)er  Hall  School  and  library,  and  the 
Simmons  Memorial  Library  of  about  5000  vol- 
umes. The  city  extensively  manufactures  tanned 
leather,  machine-shop  products,  typewriters,  bi- 
cycle, carriage,  and  automobile  lamps,  iron  beds, 
organ-reeds,  carriages,  wagons,  furniture,  etc. 
There  is  a  fine  harbor,  and  the  trade  is  increas- 
ing. Kenosha  was  first  incorporated  in  1841, 
and  in  1850,  when  its  present  name  was  adopted, 
it  received  a  city  charter.  The  water-works  are 
owned  by  the  municipalitv.  Population,  in  1890, 
0532;  in  1900,  11.606. 

KENO^IS  (Gk.  K^Kixrw.  emptying).  A  term 
derived  from  the  word  iic4pwre,  in  Phil.  ii.  7, 
lised  in  recent  theology  to  designate  a  sup- 
posed self-limitation  of  Himself  by  the  Logos 
(q.v. )  to  the  capacities  of  humanity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  incarnation.  The  suggestion  of  a  kenosis 
was  made  by  Liebner  about  the  year  1840,  and 
has  been  taken  up  most  thoroughly  by  three  the- 
ologians in  particular,  Gess,  Thomasius,  and 
Frank.  In  spite  of  many  verbal  differences,  these 
theologians  manifest  a  remarkable  agreement  in 
the  substance  of  their  teachings  upon  this  subject. 
The  problem  they  are  attempting  to  solve  by  the 
theory  of  kenosis  is  the  old  problem  of  the  union 
of  two  natures,  human  and  divine,  in  the  one 
consciousness  of  the  God-man.  The  personality 
of  Christ  is  conceived  by  them  all  to  reside  in 
the  divine  element,  the  Logos.  But  the  one  and 
undivided  person  of  Jesus  is  ignorant  of  certain 
things,  as  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  is  limited  in  a  variety  of  ways,  feels 
His  dependence  upon  God  and  prays  to  the  Father, 
and  is  not  only  temptible,  but  truly  tempted,  yet 
without,  sin.  It  follows  at  once  that  the  Logos, 
that  is.  Gwl,  is  thus  ignorant,  dependent,  tempted, 
etc.  How  is  this  possible?  The  answer  given  by 
these  theologians  is  that  the  Logos,  by  a  volun- 
tary divine  act.  limited  Himself  to  the  capacity 
of  humanity  when  He  assumed  it,  so  that  His 
experiences  are  truly  human  experiences.  They 
do  not  transcend  the  possibilities  of  humanity, 
however  they  may  differ  from  ordinary  human 
experiences.  By  the  self-limitation  there  was  no 
loss  of  the  essential  attributes  of  deity,  such  as 
knowledge,  but  there  was  a  surrender  of  the  exer- 
cise of  these  attributes  in  particular  ways,  as  in 
the  form  of  omniscience,  which  is  the  knowledge  of 
all  actual  things  in  their  concrete  totality.  Thus 
the  Logos  did  not  actually  know  all  the  future 
while  in  the  earthly  state.  The  evidences  pre- 
sented that  there  was  an  actual  kenosis  are  the 
facts  of  Christ's  life,  as  have  been  hinted  at  above, 
and  the  express  statements  of  the  Scriptures  of  a 
change  in  entering  upon  the  human  condition,  and 
especially  the  positive  statement  of  an  'emptying* 
in  the  Philippian  passage.     The  great  objection 


to  the  kenosis  lies  in  the  unchangeability  of  God. 
Can  deity  change  itself?  Would  it  not  thereby 
abandon  the  essential  characteristic  of  divinity, 
that  it  exists  by  necessity  in  iU>elf  ?  Can  we  con- 
ceive of  deity  passing  into  unconsciousness  ?  The 
reply  of  the  Kenotics  to  this  objection  is  that  we 
must  not  determine  what  facts  are  by  our  i  priori 
conception  of  imchangeability,  but  must  determine 
our  idea  of  unchangeability  by  the  facts.  The 
whole  question  then  turns  on  the  two  points,  Was 
the  personality  of  the  God-man  resident  in  the 
Logos?  and.  Was  this  one  person,  the  Logos, 
ignorant  ?  Consult :  Gess,  Die  Lchre  von  der  Per- 
son Christi  (Basel,  1856)  ;  Thomasius,  Christi 
Person  und  Werk  (Erlangen,  1802-61);  Frank, 
System  der  christlichen  Getcissheit  (Erlangen, 
1870-73)  ;  Simon,  Reconciliation  by  Incarnation 
(Edinburgh,  1898).     See  Chbistology. 

KEN'EICK,  Fraxcis  Patrick  (1797-1863). 
An  American  Roman  Catholic  prelate.  He  was 
bom  in  Dublin,  and  studied  in  Rome  from  1815 
to  1821.  Ordained  priest  at  the  end  of  this 
course,  he  was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  a  new 
seminary  at  Bardstown.  Ky.,  which  he  conducted 
for  nine  years.  In  1830  he  was  made  coadjutor 
to  Dr.  Conwell,  Mhom  he  succeeded  as  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia  in  1842.  Here  he  founded  the  Semi- 
nary of  Saint  Charles  Borromeo.  In  1851  he 
was  transferred  to  the  See  of  Baltimore,  in  time 
to  preside  over  the  first  plenary  council  of  the 
American  bishops  in  the  following  year.  His 
most  celebrated  works  are  hij  Latin  treatises, 
Theologia  Dogmatica  (4  vols.,  1839-40),  and  The- 
ologia  Moralis(Z  vols.,  1841-43)  ;  but  he  attracted 
much  attention  by  a  controversy  with  the  Episco- 
palian Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont,  of  which 
his  side  was  published  in  1837,  under  the  title  of 
The  Primacy  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Authority 
of  General  Councils.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  preparing  a  revised  English  translation  of 
the  Bible,  with  copious  notes,  and  had  brought 
out  a  part  of  it.  He  vras  a  vigorous  writer  and 
an  able  biblical  critic. 

KENRICK,  Peteb  Richard  (1806-96).  An 
American  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  brother  of 
Francis  Patrick  Kenrick  (q.v.).  He  was  bom  at 
Dublin;  was  educated  at  Maynooth;  came  to 
America  in  1833;  became  assistant  pastor,  and 
in  1835  pastor,  of  the  Philadelphia  Cathedral 
Parish ;  was  professor  of  dogmatics  in  the  semi- 
nary of  the  diocese,  and  then  vicar-general;  and 
in  1843,  after  two  years  as  coadjutor,  became 
Bishop  of  Saint  Louis.  After  the  division  of  his 
large  diocese  in  1847  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop. He  was  prominent  in  charitable  work, 
especially  during  the  Civil  War,  and  built  many 
churches  and  founded  many  schools  in  his  see. 
He  strongly  objected  to  the  dogma  of  Papal 
infallibility;  framed  an  elaborate  protest,  which 
he  was  not  allowed  to  deliver  in  council,  in 
which  he  declared  the  definition  false;  but 
acquiesced  in  the  final  decree.  Kenrick  wrote: 
The  Holy  House  of  Loretto:  An  Examination  of 
the  Historical  Evidence  of  Its  Miraculous  Trans- 
lation; and  Anglican  Ordinations. 

KENBICK,  WiixiAM  (1795-1872).  An  Ameri- 
can nursery-man.  When  twenty -eight  years  of 
age  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  father, 
a  pioneer  nurseryman,  whose  gardens  were 
planted  in  1790  upon  the  ground  where  John  Eliot 
commenced  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Indians. 
Perhaps   Kenrick   will   be  best    remembered   on 
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account  of  his  introduction  of  the  mulberry,  and 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  silk  industry  in  America.  His  book,  The 
American  Silk-Growers'  Guide,  a  treatise  on  mul- 
berry culture,  appeared  in  1835.  Of  all  the 
plants  he  introduced,  probably  no  other  is  so  fre- 
quently seen  as  the  Lombardy  poplar,  the  well- 
known  erect  species. 

KEN''SAL  GREEN.  A  London  cemetery,  oc- 
cupying about  sixty  acres  and  containing  about 
seventy  thousand  graves;  Sydney  Smith, the  actor 
Kemble,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Thackeray,  and  other  celebrities  are  buried  here. 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  interred 
in  a  consecrated  division  of  the  cemetery. 

KEN'SETT,  John  Fbederick  (1818-72).  An 
American  landscape  painter,  born  in  Cheshire, 
Conn.  He  first  studied  engraving  under  Daggett, 
and  then  went  abroad,  where  he  remained  seven 
years  (1840-47).  He  traveled  and  painted  in 
England,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  1845  he 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  x\cademy,  London,  and 
four  years  later  became  a  National  Academician. 
After  his  return  to  America  he  lived  principally 
in  New  York  City.  His  best  landscapes,  usually 
of  small  size,  are  views  of  American  coast  scen- 
ery or  Hudson  River  subjects.  They  are  painted 
with  great  delicacy  and  refinement,  and,  despite 
their  lame  drawing  and  often  faulty  composition, 
have  the  charm  of  lightness  and  harmony  in  color. 
His  works  include:  "Sunset  on  the  Coast" 
(1858)  ;  "October  Afternoon"  (1864;  in  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  at  Washington,  D.  C.)  ;  "Noon  on 
the  Sea-shore"  (engraved  by  Hunt)  ;  "White 
Mountains;"  and  a  number  of  landscapes  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City. 

KEN^SINGTON    GARDENS.      One    of    the 

public  ornamental  parks  of  London,  extending  on 
the  west  side  of  Hyde  Park,  from  which  it  is 
partly  separated  by  the  Serpentine.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  walks,  and  ornamented  with  rows  and 
clumps  of  noble  trees.  Near  the  western  border 
of  the  park  stands  Kensington  Palace.  The  gar- 
dens at  first  consisted  of  the  grounds  attached  to 
the  palace,  and  were  only  26  acres  in  extent,  but 
they  have  been  frequently  enlarged,  and  now  are 
two  and  a  half  miles  in  circuit.  There  are  many 
notable  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 

KENSINGTON  PALACE.  A  royal  residence 
jn  the  Parish  of  Kensington,  London.  In  it  Wil- 
liam III.  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  her  hus- 
band, Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  George  II. 
died.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Queen  Victoria, 
who  there  was  informed  of  William  IV.'s  death 
and  her  own  accession  to  the  throne.  The  palace 
was  later  the  residence  of  Princess  Louise  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  and  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Teck. 

KENT.  A  maritime  county  in  the  southeast 
of  England,  bounded  north  by  the  Thames  and  the 
North  Sea,  east  by  the  North  Sea,  and  southeast 
by  the  Strait  of  Dover  (Map:  England,  G  5). 
Area,  1519  square  miles.  Kent  is  a  highly  pro- 
ductive agricultural  county,  with  numerous  mar- 
ket-gardens, orchards,  and  hop-fields.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  leading  hop-growing  county  of 
England.  It  contains  the  cities  of  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  and  Maidstone,  the  county-town,  the 
important  dockyards  and  arsenals  of  Woolwich, 
Chatham,  and  Sheemess,  and  the  famous  water- 
ing-places of  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Tunbridge 
Wells.     Population,  in  1891,  1,142,300;  in  1901, 


1,352,000.  Kent  was  at  one  time  an  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom.  It  was  settled  by  the  Jutes,  and  be- 
came prominent  when  its  King,  Ethelbert  (q.v.), 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Saint  Augus- 
tine in  597.  This  King  also  extended  his  rule 
until  in  568  he  was  defeated  at  Wimbledon  by 
the  West  Saxons.  When  Ethelbert  died,  in  616, 
the  kingdom  became  pagan  again  for  a  short 
time.  It  rapidly  declined  in  power,  and  re- 
mained important  chiefly  as  the  seat  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  course  of  the 
eighth  century  it  lost  all  independence,  and  it 
was  ruled  over  by  the  State  that  happened  to 
be  supreme,  whether  it  was  Wessex  (q.v.)  or 
Mercia  (q.v.).  During  the  reign  of  William  I. 
Kent  seems  to  have  been  a  county  palatine.  Sev- 
eral codes  of  law  of  the  old  kingdom  have  come 
down  to  us.  Consult  Hasted,  The  History  and 
Topographical  Survey  of  Kent  (Canterbury, 
1886). 

KENT,  Eakl  of.  In  Shakespeare's  King  Lear, 
a  faithful  attendant  on  the  old  King,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Caius. 

KENT,  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of  (1767- 
1820).  An  English  prince,  the  fourth  son  of 
George  III.  and  father  of  Queen  Victoria.  He 
entered  the  army,  and  in  1794  served  under 
Sir  Charles  Grey  in  the  attack  on  the  French 
West  India  Islands;  in  recognition  of  his 
valor.  Fort  Royal,  in  Martinique,  was  changed 
to  Fort  Edward.  In  1799  he  was  made  Duke  of 
Kent  and  Strathern,  and  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  America. 
The  narre  of  the  island  of  Saint  John  was  changed 
in  his  h(5nor  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  1818 
he  married  Victoria  Mary  Louisa,  Dowager  Prin- 
cess of  Leiningen. 

KENT,  Faie  Maid  of.  A  name  given  to  Joan, 
wife  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince. 

KENT,  Jacob  Ford  (1835—).  An  American 
soldier.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1861.  He  served 
through  the  Civil  War,  especially  distinguishing 
himself  at  Spottsylvania  and  in  the  campaign 
before  Richmond,  and  in  October,  1864,  was 
brevetted  colonel  of  volunteers.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  became  assistant  instructor  in 
tactics  at  West  Point,  and  from  1869  to  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  War  was  on  frontier  duty  or  in 
garrison.  He  took  part  in  the  Cuban  campaign, 
commanding  the  forces  which  captured  El  Caney, 
and  in  July,  1898,  became  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers. In  October,  1898,  he  was  retired,  short- 
ly after  being  promoted  to  the  grade  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  service. 

KENT,  Jaaies  (1763-1847).  An  eminent 
American  jurist,  born  in  Fredericksburgh,  Put- 
nam County,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1763,  the  son  of 
Morse  and  Hannah  Rogers  Kent.  His  father  was 
a  lawyer  of  some  distinction ;  and  the  son,  after 
graduating  from  Yale  College  in  1781,  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1785,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Poughkeepsie.  He  was  elected  to  the  New 
York  Assembly  in  1790,  1792  and  1796.  He  re- 
moved to  New  York  City  in  1793,  and  during  the 
same  year  was  chosen  to  fill  the  new  professor- 
ship of  law  in  Columbia  College.  The  early 
recognition  of  his  abilities  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Federalist  Party,  to  which 
he  had  attached  himself,  led  to  his  appointment 
and  rapid  advancement  as  a  judicial  oflScer.     In 
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1797  he  became  Recorder  of  Xew  York  City;  a 
year  later  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  State 
■Supreme  Court  by  Governor  Jay.  In  1804  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Chief-Justiceship,  and  in 
1814  to  the  position  of  Chancellor.  This  office 
he  held  until  1823,  when  his  age  reached  the  con- 
stitutional limit  of  sixty  years,  and  compelled  his 
retirement  from  the  bench.  He  had  won  a  high 
reputation  both  as  a  common-law  and  equity 
jud^;  and  his  judicial  opinions,  printed  mainly 
in  Caines's  and  Johnson's  reports,  are  still  re- 
garded as  valuable  and  authoritative  expositions 
of  legal  and  equitable  principles.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement from  the  bench  he  was  reappointed  to 
the  professorship  of  law  at  Columbia,  which  had 
remained  unoccupied  since  his  resignation  in 
1798.  He  entered  upon  his  academic  duties  with 
great  enthusiasm,  remodeled  and  expanded  the 
lectures  wliich  he  had  delivered  under  his  pre- 
vious appointment,  and  attracted  a  considerable 
number  of  students.  Tiring  of  these  duties,  as 
he  wrote  at  a  later  period,  he  abandoned  them  in 
lS2t>,  and  published  a  portion  of  his  lectures  in 
the  form  of  volumes  first  and  second  of  his  fa- 
mous Commentaric8  Upon  American  Law.  A 
third  volume  was  added  in  1828,  and  the  fourth 
appeared  in  1830.  It  has  been  said  of  these  com- 
mentaries, with  entire  justice,  that  they  have 
had  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  influence  in  the 
formation  of  our  national  character  than  any  other 
secular  book  of  the  last  century.  They  have  passed 
through  fourteen  editions  and  continue  to  rank 
as  a  legal  classic.  He  died  in  New  York  City 
December  12,  1847.  Consult:  Memoirs  and  Let- 
ters of  Chancellor  Kent,  by  William  Kent  (Bos- 
ton, 1898). 

KENT,  William  (1684-1748).  An  English 
painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  landscape  gar- 
dener, bom  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  coach-painter,  but  after- 
wards studied  in  London,  and  finally  found 
patrons,  who  sent  him  to  Italy.  While  in  Rome 
he  met  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  with  whom  he 
lived  after  he  returned  to  England.  He  had 
little  success  as  a  painter.  Hogarth  considered 
him  a  'contemptible  dauber,'  and  Walpole  disliked 
his  pictures  and  decorations,  but  styled  him  the 
'father  of  modern  gardening.'  Kent  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  founder  of  a  new  kind 
of  landscape  gardening,  the  main  feature  of  which 
was  the  restoration  of  nature,  which  previous  art- 
ists had  long  banished  from  their  designs.  He 
was  very  popular  in  society,  and  his  taste  in  art 
influenced  the  clothes,  decorations,  and  furniture 
of  the  day.  As  a  sculptor  he  made  the  mediocre 
statue  of  Shakespeare  in  the  'Poets'  Corner'  at 
Vl'estminster  Abbey.  He  is  now  best  kno«-n  as 
an  architect.  He  designed  the  palace  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  at  Holkham,  the  country  houses  of 
Stowe  and  Houghton,  and  Devonshire  House, 
Piccadilly,  the  Horse  Guards,  Whitehall,  and 
some  improvement  in  Kensington  Palace.  London. 
With  the  Earl  of  Burlington  he  published  The 
Designs  of  Inigo  Jones   (1727). 

KENT,  William  Charles  Mabk  (1823—). 
An  English  poet,  biographer,  and  journalist,  bom 
in  London.  After  completing  his  education  at 
Prior  Park  and  Oscott.  he  became  editor  of  the 
Sun  (1845-70).  studied  law  at  the  same  time 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1859.  but  devoted 
himself  thereafter  to  literature.  He  edited  the 
Weekly  Register    (1874-81),  and  published  the 


Vition  of  Cagliostro  (1847)-,  Aletheia,  or  the 
Doom  of  Mythology,  and  Other  Poems  (1850); 
Dreamland,  or  Foets  in  Their  Haunts  (1862); 
Footprints  on  the  Road  (1864)  ;  Poems  (1870)  ; 
Mythological  Dictionary  (187());  Corona  Catho- 
lica  (in  fifty  languages,  1880);  Modem  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World  (1890)  ;  besides  critiques, 
memoirs,  or  editions  of  Dickens  (1872  and  18S4), 
Burns  (1874),  Lamb  (1875  and  1893),  Moore 
(1879),  Father  Prout  (1881),  Lord  Lytton 
(1875,  1883,  and  1898),  and  Leigh  Hunt  1888). 

KENTIGERN,  Sai>t.    See  Muxgo,  Saist. 

KENTISH  PLOVEB.  A  plover  (JEgialo- 
philus  Cantianus) ,  resembling  the  ringed  plover, 
and  widely  distributed  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
is  well  known  on  the  south  coast  of  England, 
where  it  sometimes  breeds.    See  Ploxxb. 

KENT  ISLAND.  The  largest  island  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  situated  east  of  Annapolis  (Map: 
Maryland,  M  5).  It  belongs  to  Queen  Anne 
County,  Md.,  b  15  miles  long  by  5  nules  wide, 
and  is  the  centre  of  important  oyster  fisheries. 
Population,  in  1900,  2525.  Kent  Island  was  col- 
onized in  1631  by  adventurers  from  Virginia,  and 
is  the  site  of  the  earliest  settlement  in  Mary- 
land.    See  Claiboexe,  William. 

KEN'TON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Hardin  County,  Ohio,  70  miles  northwest  of 
Cohimbus ;  on  the  Scioto  River,  and  on  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  the 
Erie,  and  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  railroads 
(Map:  Ohio,  C  4).  It  has  farming  and  lumbering 
interests,  and  manufactures  of  iron,  hardware, 
tools,  etc.  There  is  a  public  library.  .  Among  the 
more  prominent  structures  may  be  mentioned 
the  court-house,  city  buildings,  county  jail  and 
armory.  In  Kenton  is  foimd  the  highest  point 
of  the  dividing  ridge  from  which  the  waters  on 
the  north  side  flow  into  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the 
south  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Settled  in  1833, 
Kenton  was  incorporated  in  1885,  the  charter  of 
that  year  now  operating,  and  providing  for  a 
government  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  every  two 
years,  and  a  unicameral  council.  The  city  owns 
and  operates  its  water-works.  Population,  in 
1890,  5557;  in  1900,  6852. 

KENTON,  SiMOX  (1755-1836).  An  American 
pioneer  and  Indian  fighter,  bom  in  Fauquier 
County,  Va.,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  He  re- 
ceived a  scanty  education,  and  in  1771,  after 
having,  as  he  supposed,  killed  a  companion  in  a 
fight,  crossed  the  AUeghanies  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Ohio,  where  he  assumed  for  a  time  the 
name  of  Simon  Butler,  and  became  an  Indian 
trader.  Here  he  was  associated  with  Simon  Girty 
(q.v.),  the  renegade.  During  Lord  Dunmore's 
War  (q.v.)  he  served  as  a  scout.  Later  in  the 
frontier  warfare  that  raged  throughout  the  States 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  during  the  Revolution, 
Kenton  served  with  great  distinction  tmder  Boone 
and  Clark,  his  fame  as  a  frontier  hero  being  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  Boone  himself.  In  1778  he 
joined  Clark  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Louis- 
ville), and  went  with  him  on  his  expedition  to 
Kaskaskia.  Later  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians,  sufTered  indescribable  tortures,  and  was 
twice  saved  from  the  stake  by  the  intercessions  of 
his  old  companion,  Girty,  and  of  Logan,  the 
Mingo  chief.  Handed  over  finally  to  the  British 
at  Detroit,  he  escaped  from  there  and  made  his 
way  southward,  where  he  continued  active  in  the 
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border  warfare  until  the  end  of  the  war.  After 
the  battle  of  Blue  Licks  he  settled  at  Maysville, 
Ky.,  served  again  in  Wayne's  campaign  in  1793- 
94,  and  after  living  in  retirement  for  some  years 
he  emerged  for  a  short  interval  in  1813  to  take 
part  with  the  Kentucky  volunteers  in  the  Cana- 
dian campaign,  and  was  present  at  the  British 
defeat  on  the  Thames.  His  last  years  were  spent 
in  poverty  in  Kentucky. 

KENT'S  HOLE.  A  famous  archa!ological  sta- 
tion near  Torquay,  Devonshire  coast,  England, 
yielding  rude  chipped  and  bone  implements  of 
Paleolithic  type.  As  early  as  1825  the  cave  was 
explored  by  MacEnery,  again  in  1840  by  God- 
win Austin,  and  in  1864  by  Pengelly  and  Vivian, 
acting  under  a  committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. The  deposits,  in  descending  order,  were: 
( 1 )  Large  blocks  of  limestone  cemented  here 
and  there  with  stalagmite;-  (2)  a  layer  of  black 
mold  3  to  12  inches  thick;  (3)  stalagmite  1  to 
3  feet  thick,  almost  continuous;  (4)  red  cave 
earth  varying  in  thickness  and  containing  about 
50  per  cent,  of  broken  limestone,  with  bones  of 
extinct  animals — horse,  mammoth,  rhinoceros, 
wolf,  and  lion — and  rude  stone  implements;  (5) 
above  the  red  clay  and  below  the  stalagmite  in 
one  part  of  the  cave  a  thin  sheet  of  black  earth 
containing  charcoal,  flint  scrapers,  barbed  har- 
poon-heads, and  other  implements  in  bone  and 
antler,  besides  the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals. 
From  the  upper  layer  were  taken  relics  of  pol- 
ished stone,  copper,  bronze,  pottery  of  Roman 
times,  and  human  boi'es  supposed  to  prove  can- 
nibalism. Consult  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Imple- 
ments of  Great  Britain   (New  York,   1872). 

KENTUCKY.  One  of  the  South  Central 
States  of  the  American  Union,  lying  between  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  system  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  entire  boundary  being 
defined  by  the  Ohio  River;  on  the  northeast  by 
West  Virginia;  on  the  southeast  by  Virginia; 
on  the  south  by  Tennessee ;  and  on  the  west  and 
northwest  by  Missouri  and  Illinois,  the  Missis- 
sippi River  flowing  along  the  western  boundary. 
It  extends  from  latitude  36°  30'  to  39°  6'  N.  and 
from  longitude  82°  to  89°  38'  W.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  nearly  400  miles,  its 
extreme  breadth  about  180  miles,  and  its  area 
40,400  square  miles,  of  which  400  miles  are  water. 

TopoGRAPifY.  The  surface  is  mostly  comprised 
within  the  Alleghany  Plateau,  and  has  a  gentle 
slope  westward  and  northwestward  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  rivers.  Its  average  alti- 
tude is  about  800  feet.  In  the  southeastern  part 
the  Cumberland  and  Pine  Mountain  ridges  of 
the  Alleghanies  include  the  highest  elevations 
in  the  State,  ranging  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  while  the  intervening  valley  occu- 
pied by  the  Cumberland  River  ranges  from  1000 
to  1500  feet.  The  remaining  portion  of  eastern 
Kentucky  is  an  upland,  and  has  a  surface  diversi- 
fied by  rounded  hills  and  deeply  eroded  valleys 
which  follow  the  general  northwesterly  slope. 
Between  the  Cumberland  and  Green  rivers  there 
is  an  extensive  level  tract  known  as  the  'Barrens' ; 
but  the  western  part,  except  the  portion  included 
in  the  broad  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
is  gently  undulating  with  low  hills. 

Kentucky  has  an  extensive  drainage  system 
which  inchides  innumerable  small  streams  and 
many    navigable    waterways.      The    Mississippi, 


flowing  a  distance  of  80  miles  along  the  west- 
ern border,  receives  the  entire  drainage,  but  only 
a  small  portion  of  it  directly,  as  most  of  the 
streams  are  tributary  to  the  Ohio.  The  latter, 
in  its  winding  course  of  nearly  600  miles  along 
the  northern  border,  is  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance; with  its  affluents,  the  Tennessee,  Cum- 
berland, Green,  Salt,  Kentucky,  and  Licking, 
all  of  which  are  navigable,  it  afl'ords  easy  means 
of  communication  between  remote  parts  of  the 
State.  Only  the  lower  course  of  the  Tennessee 
lies  in  Kentucky.  The  Cumberland  flows  in  its 
upper  and  lower  courses  through  the  State,  but 
the  central  portion  lies  in  Tennessee.  The  Big 
Sandy  on  the  West  Virginia  border  is  navigable 
only  for  a  short  distance,  owing  to  falls.  There 
are  no  large  lakes  in  the  State. 

Climate  and  Soil.  The  climate  is  generally 
more  equable  than  that  of  the  other  States  in 
the  same  latitude.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  about  55°  F.,  the  average  for  January 
being  about  35°  and  for  July  78°.  In  summer 
the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  as  high  as  100°. 
There  is  little  snow  in  winter,  and  while  the 
thermometer  may  fall  to  0°  F.,  such  weather  is 
of  short  duration.  The  coldest  weather  is  ac- 
companied by  northwesterly  winds.  Tlie  rainfall 
averages  about  40  inches  for  the  entire  State. 

The  eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  which  includes 
the  celebrated  'blue  grass  region,'  possesses  a 
soil  of  wonderful  richness,  producing  a  fine  qual- 
ity of  grass,  cereals,  and  fruits.  It  is  underlaid 
by  limestone  strata  whose  gradual  disintegration 
supplies  the  necessary  elements  to  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  fertility  even  with  exhaustive  cul- 
tivation. The  'Barrens'  have  a  red  calcareous 
soil  well  fitted  for  grazing,  and  the  western  hilly 
region  resembles  the  southern  parts  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  being  adapted  for  growing  cereals. 
The  bottom  lands  along  the  principal  streams 
rival  the  blue-grass  country  in  fertility.  There 
are  extensive  forests  in  the  eastern  part,  espe- 
cially on  the  ridges  and  foothills  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 

Fauna  and  Flora.  See  these  topics  imder 
United  States. 

Geology.  The  whole  State  is  floored  by  sedi- 
mentary strata.  A  broad  belt  of  Silurian  rocks 
(mostly  limestones)  crosses  the  eastern  portion 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  slightly  uparched 
into  an  anticlinal  fold,  so  that  the  strata  dip 
outward  on  either  side.  Near  Louisville  the 
Silurian  formation  passes  below  the  Devonian, 
which  farther  west  in  turn  gives  way  to  the  Car- 
boniferous strata  with  the  coal  measures.  The 
latter  extend  from  Rome  on  the  Ohio  River  to 
near  the  Mississippi,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
central  coal-field  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The 
same  succession  of  strata  is  observed  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  anticline,  the  highest  portion  of 
the  series  being  the  coal  measures,  Avhich  here 
are  included  in  the  Appalachian  field.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  geology  are  the  numerous 
caverns  which  have  been  dissolved  out  of  lime- 
stone by  underground  water.  Mammoth  Cave 
(q.v.),  in  Edmonson  County,  is  the  largest 
known  cave  in  the  world. 

Mineral  Resoubces.  Coal  is  the  most  valu- 
able mineral  product,  and  is  obtained  from  both 
the  Appalachian  and  central  fields.  While  the 
former  is  the  larger,  comprising  an  area  of  9000 
square  miles,  as  compared  with  4000  square 
miles  for  the  central  field,  the  latter  yields  more 
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than  one-half  of  the  total  production.  The  moet 
productive  counties  are  liupkin^,  Whitley,  Muh- 
lenburg,  Ohio,  Ijiurel,  L'nion,  Knox,  Carter,  and 
Itell.  The  total  output  in  11M)1  was  5,409,986 
>hort  tons,  valued  at  $5,213,076,  a  small  quan- 
tity being  cannel  coal  and  the  remainder  of 
bituminous  grade.  Ircn  ores  are  found  with  the 
coal,  but  they  are  not  exploited  to  any  extent. 
Lead  and  fluorspar  occur  in  western  Kentucky, 
petroleum  in  the  southeastern  counties,  while 
building-stone>  and  clays  are  widespread. 

Agbicilti  RK.  The  soil  of  Kentucky  is  fertile 
and  well  adapted  to  general  agriculture.  In  1900 
85.9  per  cent,  of  the  area  was  included  in  farms 
— a  slight  increase  over  the  two  preceding  dec- 
ades. The  absolute  area  and  the  per  cent,  of 
improved  farm  land  increased  every  decade  be- 
tween 1850  and  1900,  amounting  to  62.5  per  cent, 
in  the  latter  year.  Incidental  to  the  change  in 
the  industrial  system  brought  about  by  the  over- 
throw of  slavery,  there  has  been  a  breaking  up 
of  the  large  plantations.  In  the  last  decade  of  the 
last  century  the  average  size  of  farms  decreased 
from  119.4  acres  to  93.7  acres,  the  latter  being 
considerably  less  than  half  the  average  size  of 
farms  in  1850.  The  farms  operated  by  owners 
are  67.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  which  is 
a  much  greater  percentage  than  is  found  in  the 
States  farther  south,  the  difference  being  largely 
due  to  the  insignificance  of  cotton-raising  in 
Kentucky  and  the  small  number  of  n^ro  farmers. 
Only  4.8  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are  operated  by 


and  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century  it  increaaed 
41.6  per  cent.  The  acreage  in  1900  was  nearly 
double  that  of  North  Carolina,  the  second  State 
in  rank,  and  the  production  was  more  than  twice 
that  of  any  other  State.  The  per  acre  value  o£ 
the  crop  in  1900  was  $48.19.  Kentucky  is  also 
widely  known  for  the  production  of  hemp.  This 
is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  its  production  in 
the  United  States  is  mainly  confined  to  Kentucky 
rather  than  to  its  absolute  importance,  the  acre- 
age, as  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  being  small. 
The  greatest  production  was  reported  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1860.  The  yield  returned  in  later  censuses 
has  only  once  exceeded  a  fourth  that  of  1860. 
Its  production  is  greatest  about  Lexington  and  in 
the  adjacent  counties  to  the  southward.  A  little 
cotton  is  grown  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
corner  of  the  State.  Sorghum-cane  is  grown  in 
small  quantities.  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  and 
watermelons  yield  large  returns.  Small  fruits 
are  extensively  grown  in  Campbell  and  Jeflferson 
counties.  During  the  last  decade  of  the  c-entury 
the  orchard  trees  increased  71.7  per  cent.  Of 
the  total  number,  69.4  per  cent.,  or  8,757,238, 
were  apple,  and  22.9  per  cent,  peach.  ^  The  fer- 
tilizers used,  as  reported  in  the  last  census  year, 
were  nearly  threefold  more  than  tho^  reported 
in  the  preceding  year,  but  only  averaged  $4  to 
the   farm. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  leading  crops  for  the  years  1890  and 
1900: 


1900. 
1S90. 


Corn 
(acres) 

Wheat 

(acres* 

3.319.2,57 
2,960,38:? 

1,431.027 
898.694 

Oats 

(acres) 


Rye 

(acres) 


Hay      '  Tobacco 
(acres)         (acres) 


Hemp 
(acres) 


Irish     I    Sweet     Sorghum 
potatoes :  potatoes      cane 
(acres)      (acres)      (acres) 


316.590  i     17.618  |    683.139        384.805        14.107       37.160 
645.316  I    45.546  |    661,705       274,587       23.468  |    49,366 


14.178       21.9S2 
10,953       37.336 


colored  farmers,  the  acreage  cultivated  amount- 
ing only  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  farm  area. 
Share  tenants  outnumber  the  cash  tenants  more 
than  three  and  one-half  times,  and  nearly  doubled 
in  number  during  the  last  decade  of  the  last 
century. 

The  crop  production  of  Kentucky  has  from 
the  first  been  characterized  by  the  great  atten- 
tion given  to  com  and  tobacco.  The  area  devoted 
to  com  has  always  been  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  the  total  for  all  other  cereals.  Wheat  much 
more  than  regained  in  the  last  decade  of  the  cen- 
turj'  what  it  had  lost  in  the  preceding  decade,  the 
increase  in  acreage  being  59.2  per  cent,  from  1889 
to  1899.  From  1890  to  1900  oats  and  rye  de- 
creased over  one-half.  In  1880  and  earlier  barley 
was  of  some  importance,  but  is  now  scarcely 
grown  at  all.  Hay,  including  a  number  of  varie- 
ties, is  one  of  the  leading  crops.  Tobacco  is  the 
great  money  crop  of  the  State.  The  soil  contains 
an  abundance  of  potash  and  other  chemical  ele- 
ments required  by  the  tobacco-plant,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  favorable  temperature,  makes  this 
the  foremast  tobacco  region  of  the  Unitetl  States. 
For  a  number  of  decades  Kentucky's  annual 
tobacco  crop  has  ranged  from  one-third  to  one- 


Stock-Raisixg.  The  excellence  of  the  pastur- 
ing facilities,  the  large  production  of  com.  and 
the  favorable  climate  have  made  stock-raising 
an  important  industry.  Kentucky  has  developed 
a  breed  of  road-horse  which  is  probably  the  best- 
known  and  most  highly  valued  of  any  American 
breed.  Many  of  the  fastest  American  horses 
were  bred  and  trained  in  the  world- renowned 
blue-grass  region.  No  other  part  of  the  country 
has  so  many  farms  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the 
industry.  The  number  of  horses  has  increased 
gradually  since  1870,  as  has  also  that  of  the 
mules  and  asses.  Similarly,  dairy  cows  and 
other  neat  cattle  have  gained  in  every  decade 
since  1870,  though  a  change  in  the  method  of 
enimieration  resulted  in  a  seeming  decrease  in 
the  former  in  the  last  decade.  Swine  were  for- 
merly of  much  greater  absolute  and  relative  im- 
pcfrtance  than  at  present.  The  number  returned 
by  the  census  of  1850  has  not  since  been  equaled. 
There  was  a  noteworthy  decrease  in  the  number 
of  sheep  during  the  last  decade  of  the  century. 
The  following  table,  taken  from  the  census  of 
1900.  shows  the  relative  importance  of  stock  and 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  centurv: 


1900 
1890 


Dairy  cows 


364.025 
364.516 


Other  neat 
cattle 


Horses 


Mules  and 


719.223 
701.57.5 


401.356 


195.924 
151.649 


Sbeep 


716.1.58 
937.124 


Swine 


1.954,537 
2,036,746 


half   of   the  total   for   the   United   States.      The 
yield  in  1900  was  nearly  three  times  that  of  1860, 
Vol.  X.— 42. 


M.\NUF.vcTURES.      Although   Kentucky  has  al- 
ways been  primarily  an  agricultural  State,  manu- 
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facturing  early  attained  a  prominent  place,  and 
during  the  first  half  of  tlie  nineteenth  century  it 
■vvas  scarcely  excelled  by  any  of  the  States  west 
of  the  Alleghanies.  In  1850,  2.2  per  cent,  of 
the  population  was  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
activity.  Since  then  the  State  has  been  sur- 
passed by  several  of  the  Western  States.  The 
greatest  growth  was  between  1880  and  1890,  the 
per  cent,  of  the  population  engaged  for  those 
years  being  respectively  2.3  and  3.  The  per 
cent,  in  1900  was  2.9,  and  the  actual  number  of 
persons  engaged  was  62,900.  The  State  has  the 
advantage  of  the  Mississippi  River  system  for 
transportation,  but  railway  communication  has 
been  very  inadequate,  with  the  result  that  the 
development  of  the  abundant  timber  and  mineral 
resources,  and  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
dependent  upon  them,  has  been  slow. 

The  largest  and  most  important  group  of  manu- 
factures includes  those  dependent  upon  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm.  Chief  of  these  is  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  small  tobacco  establishments  in 
most  of  the  towns.  Gradually  the  industry  has 
been  moje  and  rnore  centred  in  Louisville,  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  advantages  of  that 
point  as  a  distributing  centre.  During  the  dec- 
ade 1890-1900  the  industry  almost  doubled,  the 
leading  branch  being,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
table  appended,  the  production  of  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco  and  snuff.  The  flouring  and 
grist  mill  products  rank  second.   The  manufacture 


of  liquors,  on  the  contrary,  though  still  of  great 
importance,  is  decreasing.  This  industry  has  been 
noted  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  State. 
A  large  number  of  distillers  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky from  Pennsylvania  about  1794,  as  a  result 
of  the  Whisky  Rebellion.  The  product  took  the 
name  of  the  county  in  which  most  of  them  settled 
— 'Bourbon.'  The  distilled  product  constitutes 
three-fourths  of  the  total  output.  The  slaughter- 
ing and  packing  of  pork  is  another  long-estab- 
lished industry,  centring  in  Louisville,  which 
place  during  the  decade  1850-00  was  a  rival  of 
Cincinnati  for  first  rank  in  the  pork-packing 
business  of  the  United  States.  While  the  in- 
dustry is  growing,  it  has  long  since  lost  its  rela- 
tive iniportance.  Tanning  may  also  be  classed 
in  this  group,  though  it  is  largely  dependent 
uix)n  the  presence  of  the  chestnut-oak  tree,  the 
bark  of  which  furnishes  the  tannin  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather. 

The  construction  of  railroads  has  now  rendered 
possible  the  development  of  the  industries  de- 
pendent upon  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State. 
Iron  and  coal  are  abundant,  and  the  development 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  decade 
1890-1900  is  suggestive  of  the  future  possibilities. 

Steel  plate  was  produced  in  the  State  by  Kelly's 
'air-boiling  process'  five  year3  before  the  pneu- 
matic process  of  Bessemer  came  into  use.  Ash- 
land is  the  largest  centre  of  the  iron  industry. 
The  products  of  foundry  and  machine-shop  have 
been    reduced    somewhat   in   consequence    of    the 


INDUSTRIES 

Year 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Wage-earners, 
average  number 

Value  of  prod- 
ucts, including 
custom  work  and 
repairing 

Total  for  selected  industries  for  State 

1900 
1890 

3,.332 
1,908 

.30,010 
23,951 

S91, 638,617 

64,927,577 

Increase,  1890  to  1900 

1,424 
74  6 
34.9 
24.6 

337 

261 

59 

38 

180 

144 

98 

79 

1,145 

505 

203 
1.55 
177 
126 
26 
29 

28 

26 

13 

17 

15 

9 

23 

31 

91 

65 

8 

9 

25 
9 

192 

248 

1,280 

599 

6,059 
25.3 
47.7 
42.3 

6,838 
5,435 
3,187 
2,479 
1,.349 
694 
2,302 
2,262 
1,134 
1,328 

1,703 
2,253 
1,112 
1,744 
591 
.509 

511 

414 

42 

391 

469 

23 

810 

582 

2,790 

2,947 

2,402 

1,435 

3,572 
623 
2,701 
2,612 
7,.549 
6,322 

26,711,040 

41    1 

Per  cent,  of  total  of  all  industries  in  State 

Tobacco : 

Total  

igoo 

1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

59  3 
51.2 

21,922,111 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking,  and  snuff 

11. .321, 375 
14,948,192 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

6,788,586 
1,506,5.59 

Tobacco,  stemming  and  rehandling 

1 ,058,039 
5,467, .^60 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

3,474,7.50 
14,515.161 

Liquors; 

Total 

9,681,259 
12,973,1.54 

Liquors,  distilled 

17,760,545 
9,786,527 

Liquors,  malt 

15,1.59,648 
3,186,627 

Slaughtering : 

Total 

2,600,897 
5,717,167 

Slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  wholesale 

3,374,011 
635,685 

Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat-packing 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  fi-nished 

2,968,227 

5,081,482 

405,784 

3,757,016 

3,487,570 
4,434,610 

Iron  and  steel 

5,.565,32l 
6,876,093 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  rail- 
road companies 

2,725,603 
4,248,029 

Clothing,  men's  factory  product 

588,925 
3,420,-365 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

2,518,540 
13,774,911 

7,904,428 
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removal  of  certain  establishnienta  to  the  gas- 
tields  of  Indiana.  The  increased  railroad  inter- 
ests have  given  an  impetus  to  the  construction 
of  cars,  etc.  Other  industries  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothiiuj  and  of  cottonseed  oil  and  cake. 
Over  half  of  the  total  product  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  State  is  accredited  to  Louisville,  and 
the  increase  of  its  share  during  the  last  decade 
was  over  45  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  22  per 
cent,  for  that  of  the  State.  The  preceding  table 
covers  the  ten  leading  industries  for  the  years 
1890  and  1900. 

There  are  still  extensive  forests  of  oak,  maple, 
ash,  beech,  walnut,  pine,  and  other  species.  The 
total  forest  area  aggregates  about  half  that  of 
the  State.  The  supply  is  now  being  rapidly 
drawn  upon,  as  shown  by  the  marked  increase 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  in- 
dicated in  the  above  table.  The  State  now  ranks 
among  tlie  foremost  in  the  value  of  its  forest 
products. 

Tk.\xspobtatiox.  Kentucky  has  profited  great- 
ly by  the  means  of  water  transportation  afforded 
by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  especially 
during  the  early  period  of  the  State's  history. 
Transportation  on  the  Ohio  River  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  around 
the  falls  at  Louisville.  Some  of  the  tributary 
streams — e.g.  the  Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  and 
Green  rivers — have  been  used  for  navigation,  and 
a  few  of  them  have  been  provided  to  a  limit- 
ed extent  with  locks  and  dams.  The  State  lies 
south  of  the  principal  east  and  west  trunk  lines 
of  railway  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  is  broken  and 
mountainous,  and  large  districts  are  untouched 
by  railroads.  Kentucky,  therefore,  like  other 
Southern  States,  compares  unfavorably  with  the 
Northern  States  in  railroad  mileage.  The  prin- 
cipal period  of  railroad  construction  was  between 
1880  and  1890,  when  the  mileage  increased  from 
1530  to  2942.  In  1900,  3093  miles  were  in  opera- 
tion. The  Louisville  and  Nashville,  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  and  the  Dlinois  Central  are  the  lead- 
ing lines.  The  State  has  a  railroad  commission, 
which  is  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  com- 
plaints, and,  if  rates  are  found  to  be  extortion- 
ate, to  make  just  and  reasonable  rates.  This 
board  asses-ses  for  taxation  the  tangible  property 
of  all  railroads  in  the  State.  A  decision  of  the 
Federal  Court  has  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  railroad-commission  law. 

Baxks.  The  first  bank  in  the  State  was  the 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  at  Frankfort,  chartered  in 
1806.  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  and  branches 
in  different  towns.  The  State  owned  a  part  of  the 
bank's  shares,  and  was  therefore  interested  in  it. 
In  1818  a  general  banking  act  was  passed,  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  40  banks.  Six  more 
were  added  in  1819.  Credit  was  extensively  given 
with  real  estate  as  a  security,  and  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky  and  many  others  were  in  financial  dif- 
ficulties before  a  year  passed.  The  independent 
bank  law  was  repealed  in  1820.  and  the  40  banks 
were  abolished.  The  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  established  in  the  same  year,  was  a 
State  institution.  Its  profits  were  to  go  to  the 
State,  and  its  notes  were  made  legal  tender:  and 
in  order  to  help  the  bank  along,  the  State  Legisla- 
ture repealed  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky 
in  1822.  The  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
very  unsound,  however,  and  its  notes  became  well- 
nigh  valueless.  The  bank  went  into  liquidation  in 


1829.  For  a  time  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  were  the  only  banks  in  the 
State.  In  1834  three  large  banks  were  chartered, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $13,000,000,  and  for 
a  periotl  under  the  intluence  of  the  distributing  of 
national  deposits  these  banks  tlcurished.  In  the 
crisis  of  1837  they  all  suspended  specie  payment, 
and  until  1844  were  in  a  very  precarious  condi- 
tion. Another  critical  period  was  1854,  when  27 
banks  failed.  But  the  State  never  went  back  into 
the  banking  business,  and  accordingly  its  financial 
position  was  not  threatened-  In  1890  and  1893 
many  smaller  banks  failed,  but  the  larger  institu- 
tions were  undisturbed.  The  Louisville  Clearing 
House,  established  in  1875,  is  of  material  assist- 
ance to  the  banking  business  of  the  State.  The 
condition  of  the  banks  of  Kentucky  in  1902  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


National 
banks 


Number  of  banks. 

Capital 

Surplus 

Casii.  etc 

Loans , 

Deposits 


95 

$13,334,000 

4.013.000 

3.904.000 

37.976.000 

30.5n.000 


State 
banks 


239 
•9.964.000 
2.110.000 
3.S06.000 
39.999.000 
32.045.000 


Private 
banks 


22 

S606.000 

163.000 

297.000 

2.513,000 

3.233,000 


Go\"EBXMENT.  If  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  prc^)Osed  in  either  House  and  receives 
a  three-fifths  vote  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
each  House,  it  is  submitted  to  the  popular  vote. 
If  a  majority  is  cast  in  favor  of  it  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.  If  a  majority  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  each  House  concur  at  two 
consecutive  sessions  to  a  proposal  to  call  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  it  is  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people,  and  if  approved  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting,  provided  the  number  is  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  the  qualified  voters  who  voted  at 
the  last  preceding  election,  the  convention  will 
be  called.  Voters  must  have  resided  one  year  in 
the  State,  six  months  in  the  county,  and  sixty 
days  in  the  precinct.  All  elections  for  the  State, 
county,  city,  town,  or  district  are  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber; but  no  officer  of  any  city,  town,  cotmty,  or 
subdivision  thereof,  except  members  of  mimicipal 
legislative  boards,  can  be  elected  in  the  same  year 
in  which  members  (11)  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  are  elected.  Dis- 
trict and  State  officers,  however,  may  be  elected  in 
the  same  year. 

Legislati\-e.  There  are  100  Representatives 
elected  for  terms  of  two  years,  and  38  Senators 
elected  for  terms  of  four  years.  Both  Senators 
and  Representatives  receive  a  salary  of  $5  per 
day  and  mileage :  but  the  salary  may  be  changed 
by  law.  The  length  of  the  regular  session  is  limited 
to  60  legislative  days.  Revenue  bills  must  orig- 
inate in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  House 
imoeaches,  and  the  Senate  acts  as  a  court  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments.  The  Legislature  meets 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
January  of  even  years. 

Executive.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
are  ineligible  for  reelection.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  are  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  Gov- 
ernorship in  case  of  vacancy;  but  if  the  vacancy 
occurs  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  term  of 
office  the  position  is  filled  by  a  new  election.  The 
Governor  may  veto  bills  or  parts  of  appropria- 
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tion  bills;  but  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  eaeh  House  overrides  his  veto.  A 
Treasurer,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Register 
of  Land  Office,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  La- 
bor, and  Statistics,  Secretary  of  the  State,  Attor- 
ney-General, and  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction are  elected  at  the  same  time  and  for  the 
same  term  as  the  Governor,  and  are  ineligible 
for  reelection. 

Judicial.  There  are  from  five  to  seven  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  elected  from  districts 
for  a  term  of  eight  years.  The  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  is  elected  for  four  years.  There 
is  a  circuit  court  in  each  county,  which  must 
hold  at  least  three  terms  a  year.  The  State  is 
divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  circuit- 
court  judge  is  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
There  are  also  quarterly  and  county  courts  in 
each  county.  Police  courts  may  be  established  in 
each  city  or  town.  Counties  are  divided  into 
from  three  to  eight  districts,  in  each  of  which  one 
justice  of  the  peace  is  elected.  Counties  have 
fiscal  courts  which  consist  of  the  judge  of  the 
County  Court,  together  with  justices  of  the  peace; 
or  a  county  may  have  three  commissioners,  who 
are  elected  from  the  county  at  large,  Avho,  to- 
gether with  the  judge  of  the  County  Court,  shall 
constitute  the  fiscal  court. 

Local  Government.  In  each  county  a  judge  of 
the  County  Court,  clerk,  attorney,  sheriff,  jailer, 
coroner,  surveyor,  and  assessor,  and  in  each  jus- 
tice's district  one  justice  of  the  peace  and  one 
constable,  are  elected  for  terms  of  four  years. 
The  sheriff  is  not  eligible  to  reelection  for  the 
succeeding  term.  The  Legislature  may  provide 
for  other  county  and  district  officers.  Counties 
cannot  be  created  nor  reduced  in  size  below  an 
area  of  400  square  miles,  nor  can  any  boundary 
line  be  changed  so  as  to  pass  within  10  miles 
of  the  county-seat.  A  proposal  to  change  a 
county-seat  must  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
those  voting  upon  the  question  at  a  popular  elec- 
tion. 

Finance.  The  public  debt  of  the  State  before 
the  Civil  War  amounted  to  $5,698,356.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  war  added  $2,212,000.  But  the 
State  was  careful  to  begin  redeeming  the  debt,  and 
the  total  obligations  in  1865  amounted  only  to 
$5,254,346.  The  redemption  went  on  so  fast  that 
in  1870  it  was  $1,424,394,  and  in  1875  only  $184,- 
394.  By  1880  it  was  almost  canceled;  but  in  that 
year  another  debt  of  $500,000  was  created,  due  to 
the  insuffieiency  of  current  receipts  to  meet  the 
necessary  disbursements.  This  debt  was  increased 
by  the  defalcations  of  State  funds  by  Treasurer 
fate,  discovered  in  1888.  From  1880  to  1900,  a 
large  deficit  was  a  constant  feature  of  the  State 
finances,  due  to  the  increase  of  expenses,  which  was 
not  warranted  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
value  of  State  property.  These  deficits  had  to  be 
fimded,  and  the  State  debt  grew  to  $3,500,000  in 
1895.  The  financial  difficulties  are  aggravated  by 
the  division  of  income  into  funds,  of  which  the 
general  expenditure's  fund  is  the  most  inadequate. 
In  1902  the  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  were 
$4,447,474,  but  the  general  expenditures  fvmd  re- 
ceived only  $1,404,465,  while  the  sum  paid  out  of 
this  fund  was  $2,862,830,  leaving  for  one  year  a 
deficit  of  $1,458,364.  The  present  financial  condi- 
tion is  more  the  result  of  unwise  financial  meth- 
ods than  of  actual  lack  of  resources,  and  the  credit 
of  the  State  has  not  been  impaired. 
Militia.     In  1900  the  total  number  of  males 


of  militia  age  was  428,622.     In  1899  the  organ- 
ized militia  nmnbered  1769  men  and  officers. 

Population.  The  following  summary  indi- 
cates the  growth  of  population:  1790,  73,077; 
1810,  406,511;  1830,  687,917;  1850,  982,405; 
1860,  1,1.55,684;  1870,  1,321,011;  1880,  1,048,- 
690;  1890,  1,858,035;  1900,  2,147,174.  For  the 
three  decades  ending  with  1840  Kentucky  held 
sixth  rank,  but  this  position  has  since  been  low- 
ered to  twelfth  (1900).  The  greatest  absolute 
gain  was  made  between  1870  and  1880.  During 
the  last  decade  of  the  century  the  per  cent,  of  gain 
was  15.5,  as  compared  with  20.7  for  the  United 
States.  As  in  the  other  Southern  States,  the 
foreign-born  population  is  small,  being  but  50,249 
in  1900.  In  the  same  year  the  negro  population 
was  284,700,  a  number  which  was  exceeded  in  ten 
other  States.  The  negroes  are  increasing  less 
rapidly  than  are  the  whites.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  migrations  of  the  negroes  into  other  States. 
A  large  number  of  counties,  particularly  those 
in  the  mountainous  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
have  very  few  representatives  of  the  black  race. 
Kentucky  has  one  large  centre  of  population 
which  helps  to  make  the  per  cent,  of  the  urban 
population  high  as  compared  with  most  other 
Southern  States.  In  1900  twenty  cities,  each  con- 
taining a  population  of  over  4000,  had  19.7 
of  the  total  population. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  largest 
cities  in  1900:  Louisville,  204,731;  Covington, 
42,938;  Newport,  28,301;  Lexington,  26,369;  and 
Paducah,  19,446.     Frankfort  is  the  capital. 

Religion.  The  two  religious  denominations 
which  are  strongest  in  the  other  Southern  States 
predominate  also  in  Kentucky — namely,  the  Bap- 
tists and  the  Methodists,  the  former  having  tlie 
larger  number  of  members.  The  Disciples  of 
Christ  are  also  very  strongly  represented  in  the 
State.  The  most  important  of  the  other  denom- 
inations are  the  Catholics  and  Presbyterians. 

Education.  In  1900  there  was  16.5  per  cent, 
(colored,  40.1)  of  the  population  ten  years  of 
age  and  over  who  were  illiterate,  as  against  21.6 
in  1890.  In  1900-01  there  were  234,256  whites 
and  31,178  colored  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools, 
60.7  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  56  per  cent,  of 
the  latter  being  in  average  attendance.  Ken- 
tucky, in  common  Vv'ith  other  Southern  States, 
has  to  contend  with  difficulties  arising  out  of  a 
rural  population,  and  the  presence  in  many  parts 
of  the  State  of  a  large  negro  population.  Fur- 
thermore, the  State  did  not  receive  land  grants 
for  educational  purposes.  Consequently,  it  has 
no  large  educational  endowment  fund,  and  thus 
suffers  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  younger 
commonwealths.  Administrative  difficulties  have 
further  handicapped  educational  progress.  The 
plan  of  having  a  large  number  of  unpaid  school 
trustees — there  are  about  24,000 — has  proved  a 
failure.  Owing  to  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
limiting  the  freedom  in  the  matter  of  levying  a 
tax  in  school  districts,  there  has  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  standstill  in  the  building  of  school- 
houses.  There  is,  however,  a  very  efficient  system 
of  county  superintendence,  and  the  cities,  which 
are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  counties  in 
administration,  as  a  rule  have  very  efficient 
graded  schools,  and  most  of  them  have  high 
schools. 

The  length  of  the  school  term  is  also  often  quite 
adequate  in  the  cities,  but  the  short  terms  in  the 
rural    districts    bring   the    school    year    for   the 
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Stote  to  only  115  days  (1900).  In  190001 
there  were  4*071  male  and  3829  female  white 
teachers,  and  451  male  and  70t>  female  colored 
toaihors  in  the  State.  The  average  salary-  re- 
ceiveti  by  white  teachers  is  $34.10,  and  that  of 
colored  teachers  $29.95.  The  State  laws  make 
it  possible,  by  the  passing  of  certain  e.\amina- 
tions,  to  >tH-ure  a  diploma  permitting  the  holder 
to  teach  for  life,  or  to  secure  a  certificate  which 
holds  i>  ;  \ears.     Three  grades  of  county 

certific;i  iso  granted.     The  State  main- 

tains a  iiuiiiKii  training  school  at  Corinth,  an  ' 
there  are  also  a  number  of  private  normal  school 
An  agricultural  and  n)echanical  college  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State  at  Lexington.  Higher  edu- 
cation is  also  afforded  through  the  agency  of  a 
large  number  of  private  and  denominational  col- 
leges and  universities.  There  is  a  State  normal 
and  industrial  institution  for  colored  pupils  at 
Frankfort.  For  the  year  ending  in  June,  1901, 
the  total  receipts  of  the  State  for  educational 
purposes  amounted  to  $1,991,754,  of  which  $1,- 
483,240  came  from  the  State  treasury.  The  dis- 
bursements for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $1,- 
878,954.  The  per  capita  cost,  based  upon  average 
attendance,  was  $6.49  for  white  and  $7.44  for 
colored  pupils. 

Chakitable  axd  Pex.\l  Ixstitutioxs.  The 
State  maintains  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  at  Louisville,  but  only  about  30  per 
cent.  (150)  of  the  blind  children  of  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  are  in  attend- 
ance. There  is  a  State  school  for  deaf  mutes  at 
Danville,  with  an  attendance  in  1901  of  356.  An 
institution  for  the  education  and  training  of 
feeble-minded  children  is  maintained  at  Frank- 
fort; but  the  services  rendered  by  this  institu- 
tion are  seriously  curtailed  by  the  limitation  of 
the  age  period  of  those  in  attendance  to  six 
to  eighteen,  and  the  requirement  that  the  child 
must  have  sufficient  strength  of  body  and  mind 
to  receive  a  degree  of  education.  There  are  State 
insane  asylums  at  Lexington,  Hopkinsville.  and 
Anchorage.  The  State  prisons  are  located  at 
Frankfort  and  Edd\-ville. 

Hi-STORY.  Kentucky  was  originally  a  portion 
of  Finoastle  County,  Va..  and  was  first  visited  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Walker  in  1750.  Frequent  visits  fol- 
lowed after  1765.  a.  notable  one  of  these  being  an 
exploring  expedition  made  by  John  Finley  and  a 
few  companions  from  Xorth  Carolina  in  1767. 
Two  years  later  Daniel  Boone  and  five  compan- 
ions from  the  Yadkin  settlements  came  to  east- 
em  Kentucky,  but  it  was  not  until  1774  that  the 
first  effort  to  plant  a  colony  was  undertaken.  In 
June  of  that  year  James  Harrod  and  forty  asso- 
ciates from  the  Monongahela  country  made  the 
first  permanent  settlement  in  Kentucky.  It  was 
located  in  what  is  now  fiercer  County,  and  was 
given  the  name  of  Harrodsburg.  In  1775  Daniel 
Boone  planted  a  settlement  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Boonesborough.  The  favorable  land 
policy  of  Virginia  encouraged  immigration  to  the 
new  country,  but  the  settlers  soon  foimd  them- 
selves in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  the  In- 
dians, who  claimed  the  land.  In  1774  a  Vir- 
ginian force  administered  a  crushing  defeat  to 
the  Northwestern  Indians  at  Point  Pleasant 
fq.v.),  and  forced  them  to  cede  their  claims 
to  their  Kentucky  lands,  and  to  retire  beyond 
the  Ohio.  In  the  same  year  Daniel  Boone  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  at  Wataga 
by  which  they  sold  for   10,000  pounds  sterling 


their  fiimsy  claim  to  the  lands  between  the  Ohio 
and  CumlM'rland  rivers,  and  we«t  and  south  of 
the  Kentucky  river  (amounting  to  17,000,000 
acres,  or  abuut  one-half  the  present  area  of  ilie 
State)  to  Richard  Henderson  and  his  associates, 
who  styled  themselves  the  'Transylvania  Com- 
pany.' Virginia  claimed  the  territory  in  questi(m 
and  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  sale, 
but  the  Legislature  consented  in  1778  to  give  the 
company  a  title  to  200,000  acres,  and  to  confirm 
the  sales  already  made  to  innocent  purchasers. 
May,  1775,  the  first  effort  at  State  building 
•gun.  At  the  call  of  Colonel  Henderson  a 
luinfiition  met  at  Boonesborough  and  adopted  a 
code  of  nine  laws  for  the  government  of  the  self- 
constituted  Commonwealth,  but  its  work  was 
disallowed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  The 
following  year,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  new 
country  was  separated  from  Fincastle  County, 
and  organized  under  the  name  of  Kentucky 
County  with  Harrodsburg  as  the  county-seat,  and 
with  separate  representatives  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature.  Meantime  struggles  with  the  In- 
dians were  almost  constantly  occurring.  In  1782 
a  desperate  battle  was  fought  at  the  Blue  Lick 
Springs,  resulting  in  tl>e  defeat  of  the  whites  and 
the  death  of  over  sixty  of  their  men  (about  one- 
tenth  of  the  fighting  population),  among  the 
riural>er  being  some  of  the  most  prominent  leaders 
in  Kentucky.  By  this  time  agitation  for  sepa- 
ration from  Virginia  and  independent  State  gov- 
ernment was  well  under  way.  There  were  now 
three  counties  in  Kentucky,  and  an  estimated 
population  of  30.000  inhabitants.  In  1784  an 
informal  convention  was  held  at  Danville  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  separation.  It  was  followed 
by  a  more  regular  convention  in  May,  1785,  and 
a  third  in  August  of  the  same  year,  both  being 
held  at  Danville.  A  petition  for  separation  was 
sent  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  it  was 
promptly  and  favorably  acted  upon,  the  only  con- 
dition being  ratification  by  a  fourth  convention, 
and  the  consent  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. In  1787  the  fourth  convention  met  to  accept 
the  conditions,  when  the  information  came  that 
the  Legislature  had  repealed  its  act  to  allow  sepa- 
ration. This  action  caused  great  chagrin  among 
the  settlers,  and  led  to  threats  of  secession.  The 
discontent  was  increased  by  a  rumor  that  the 
United  States  had  agreed  to  surrender  to  Spain 
the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  River  in 
return  for  other  advantages  in  which  Kentucky 
would  have  no  share.  The  intrigues  of  Spain 
through  the  promise  of  special  commercial  ad- 
vantages to  induce  Kentucky  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent government  caused  but  a  trifling  flurry. 
The  inhabitants  in  general  stood  firmly  by  the 
American  Union.  In  November,  1787,  a  fifth 
convention  met  at  Danville  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion, ileantime  a  third  act  of  separation  was 
passed.  The  conditions  of  this  act  were  such  that 
they  were  rejected  by  a  sixth  convention.  Finally 
a  fourth  act  was  passed  and  a  seventh  conven- 
tion met  at  Danville  in  July,  1790,  and  accepted 
the  conditions.  By  an  act  of  February  1,  1791, 
Congress  acreed  to  admit  Kentucky  to  the  Union 
June  1,  1792. 

In  April,  1792.  a  ninth  convention  met  at  Dan- 
ville and  adopted  a  constitution  of  government; 
Isaac  Shelby  was  chosen  as  the  first  GJovemor; 
and,  after  a  spirited  struggle,  Frankfort  was 
chosen  as  the  capital.  In  July,  1799,  a  new  con- 
stitution was  adopted  which  made  the  Governor 
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and  other  State  officers  elective  by  the  people  in- 
stead of  by  electors.  In  tlie  War  of  1812  Ken- 
tucky took  a  distinguished  part.  Seven  thousand 
volunteers,  far  more  than  Kentucky's  quota,  of- 
fered their  services,  and  her  troops  fought  gal- 
lantly in  most  of  the  battles  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  and  about 
one-fourth  of  Jackson's  army  at  New  Orleans 
consisted  of  Kentucky  riliemen.  From  the  War 
of  1812  to  the  Mexican  War  the  chief  questions 
of  interest  in  the  history  of  Kentucky  relate  to 
financial  and  economic  measures.  Like  the  other 
Western  States,  Kentucky  was  swept  into  the 
financial  craze.  In  1818  the  Legislature  char- 
tered 46  banks  with  a  total  capital  of  $8,720,000. 
In  less  than  two  years  most  of  them  had  collapsed 
and  ruin  confronted  large  numbers  of  the  people. 
The  Legislature  was  appealed  to  for  relief,  and  a 
measure  for  that  purpose  was  passed,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  held  it  null  and  void.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  the  relief  party  carried  the  Legislature, 
the  judges  were  legislated  out  of  office,  and  a 
new  court  created  and  filled  with  judges  favorable 
to  the  relief  measure.  The  old  court  refused  to 
give  way,  and  for  a  time  there  were  two  Su- 
preme Courts,  their  supporters  throughout  the 
State  being  known  as  the  Old  Court  and  New 
Court  parties.  The  Old  Court  Party  finally 
triumphed.  In  the  Mexican  War,  as  in  the  War 
of  1812,  Kentucky  took  an  honorable  part.  Al- 
though her  quota  was  but  2400,  more  than  10,000 
volunteered  and  Kentucky  troops  participated  in 
most  of  the  battles  fought  on  Mexican  soil.  In 
1850  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  which  made 
all  judges  and  county  oflicers  elective. 
■  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Kentucky 
attempted  to  maintain  a  position  of  neutrality, 
but  the  geographical  position  of  the  State  render- 
ed the  scheme  impossible.  The  Governor  rejected 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  and  when  the 
Confederate  and  Union  armies  began  to  pour  into 
the  State  from  opposite  directions  formal  de- 
mands were  made  for  their  withdrawal.  The 
Union  armies  soon  took  possession,  and  by  1862 
the  Confederate  forces  had  evacuated  the  State. 
The  more  important  military  operations  in  Ken- 
tucky were  the  battles  of  Mill  Spring,  Richmond, 
and  Perrjville,  the  invasion  of  General  Bragg, 
the  five  successive  cavalry  raids  of  the  Confed- 
erate General  Morgan,  and  Forrest's  attack  on 
Paducah.  Including  the  so-called  Home  Guards 
and  those  who  enlisted  but  were  never  mustered 
in,  Kentucky  furnished  more  than  90,000  troops 
to  the  Union  Army,  and  40,000  to  the  Confed- 
eracy. A  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
adhered  to  the  Confederacy,  and  in  November, 
1862,  a  convention  irregularly  chosen  and  claim- 
ing to  represent  sixty-five  counties  of  the  State 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and  the  Con- 
federate Congress  went  through  the  form  of  ad- 
mitting the  State  to  the  Confederacy.  Kentucky 
escaped  from  the  carpetbag  and  military  regimes, 
the  civil  authority  having  been  reestablished  in 
October,  1865.  In  national  elections  Kentucky 
was  a  Democratic  State  from  the  date  of  its  ad- 
mission till  the  formation  of  parties  about  1828. 
It  voted  for  Clay  in  1824  and  for  Jackson  in  1828, 
but  from  this  time  till  1852  it  was  one  of  the 
strongest  Whig  States.  It  cast  its  vote  for  Bu- 
chanan in  1856  and  for  Bell  in  1860.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  Democratic  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  1896,  when  it  cast  12  of  its  electoral 
votes  for  Mr.  McKinley  and  one  for  Mr.  Bryan. 


The    Governors    of   the    State    with   their   party 
affiliations   have   been   as  follows : 

Isaac  Shelby Democratic-Republican.  .  .  .  1792-96 

James  Garrard "  "  1796-1804 

Christopher  Greenup  "  "  ....  1804-08 

Charles  Scott "  "  1808-12 

Isaac  Shelby "  "  ....  1812-16 

George  Madison. .  .  "  "  1816-20 

John  .'X.dair "  "  1820-24 

Joseph  Desha "  "  ....  1824-28 

Thomas  Metcalf Clay  Democratic 1828-32 

John  Breathitt Jackson  Democrat 1832-36 

James  Clark Whig 1836-40 

Robert  Letcher "      1840-44 

William  Owsley '       1844-48 

John  Crittenden "      1848-50 

John  Helm Democrat 1850-51 

Lazarus  Powell "  1851-65 

Charles  Morehead Whig 1855-59 

Beriah  Magoffin Democrat 1859-62 

James  Robinson "  1862-63 

Thomas  E.  Bramlette "  1863-67 

.lohn  Helm "  1867-67 

John  Stephenson "  1867-71 

Preston  Leslie "  1871-75 

•Tames  McCreary "  1875-79 

Luke  Blackburn "  1879-83 

Proctor  Knott  "  1883-87 

Simon  B.  Buckner "  1887-91 

John  Y.  Brown "  1891-95 

William  Bradley Republican 1895-99 

William  S.  Taylor "  .  .Jan.  2-31,  1900 

M'illiam  Goebel Democrat Jan.31-Feb.3,  1900 

J.  C.  W.  Beckham.         "         1900— 
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KENTUCKY.  A  river  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  formed  by  several  forks  in  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains  on  the  southeastern  boundary 
of  the  State,  and  flows  in  a  winding  northwest 
course  for  260  miles,  emptying  into  the  Ohio 
River  midway  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 
(Map:  Kentucky,  G  2).  It  flows  through  a  re- 
gion of  romantic  beauty,  passing  for  a  long  dis- 
tance between  perpendicular  rocks  of  limestone, 
through  which  it  has  worn  its  way.  The  region 
abounds  in  coal,  iron,  salt,  and  an  excellent 
variety  of  marble.  The  navigation  of  the  river 
has  been  improved  by  a  system  of  locks  and 
dams  constructed  at  great  cost,  so  that  steam- 
boats can  ascend  it  60  miles  to  Frankfort,  and 
flatboats  100  miles  farther. 

KENTUCKY  COFFEE-TREE.  A  North 
American  tree.    See  Gymnocladus. 

KENTUCKY  RESOLUTIONS.  See  Vir- 
ginia AND  Kentucky  Resolutions. 

KENTUCKY  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE.  A  non-sec- 
tarian, coeducational  institution  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  established  in  1865,  and  reorganized  in  1880 
under  its  present  title.  Its  property  comprises  a 
campus  of  52  acres,  given  by  the  city  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  the  college  buildings,  valued  in  all  at 
$471,000.  Its  income  in  1902  was  $106,252,  de- 
rived from  the  land  grant  of  1862,  and  from  State 
and  national  appropriations.  It  offers  prepara- 
tory, collegiate,  engineering,  scientific,  and  agri- 
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cult4iral  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  d^ree. 
L'ooiiected  with  the  college  is  au  agricultural 
experimental  station,  with  a  farm  of  48  acres. 
The  faculty  in  1902  numbered  42,  and  the  at- 
tendance Mas  Gil,  including  379  collegiate,  and 
17  graduate  students.  The  library  contained 
5000  volumes. 

KENTUCKY  UNIVEESITY.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning,  chartered  in  1837  as 
Bacon  College  at  Georgetown,  Ky.  It  was  re- 
moved to  Harrodsburg  in  1839,  and  in  1858  was 
reorganized  as  Kentucky  University  under  an 
amended  charter.  After  the  destruction  q|  the 
college  by  fire  in  1864,  it  was  consolidated  with 
Transylvania  University,  founded  in  1783,  and 
took  possession  of  that  institution's  property  at 
Lexington.  The  university  comprises  four  colleges : 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  College  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Commercial  College,  at  Lexington ; 
and  the  Medical  Department,  at  Louisville.  Of 
these  the  Commercial  and  Liberal  Arts  depart- 
ments are  open  to  women.  The  Kentucky  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  was  one  of  the 
colleges  of  the  university  from  1865  until  1878, 
when  it  began  an  independent  existence.  The  uni- 
versity is  under  the  control  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ.  It  had  in  1902  about  60  instructors  and 
1200  students,  an  endowment  of  $300,000.  grounds 
and  buildings  valued  at  $500,000.  Its  library  of 
20.000  volumes  has  been  turned  into  the  library 
of  the  city  of  Lexington  for  combined  use. 

KENTUCKY  WAKBLEK  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  American  wood-warblers  {Geo- 
fhlypis  fonnosa),  migratory  and  numerous  in 
summer  in  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  clear  olive-green,  bright  yellow 
below;  head  and  neck  of  male  black,  with  a  yel- 
low stripe  above  and  behind  the  eye.  In  the 
female  the  black  is  replaced  by  dusky  olive. 
Its  terrestrial  habits  lead  it  to  haunt  thickets 
near  streams  for  the  most  part,  and  its  nest  is 
made  on  or  near  the  ground.  See  W.\bbleb,  and 
Colored  Plate  of  American  Wood-Wabblebs. 

KENT'VILLE.  The  capital  of  King's  Coun- 
ty, Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  on  the  Comwallis  River, 
55  miles  northwest  of  Halifax  ( Map :  Nova  Scotia, 
E  4 ) .  It  has  mills  and  factories,  and  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway. 
It  is  a  favorite  angling  and  shooting  resort. 
Population,  in  1901,  1731. 

KENYON,  bra'yon,  Frederick  George  (18C3 
— ).  A  distinguished  English  classical  scholar 
and  paleographist,  bom  in  London.  He  gradu- 
ated at  New  College,  Oxford;  was  made  fellow 
of  Magdalen  College  (1888)  and  assistant  keeper 
of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (1889—).  Mr. 
Kenyon  has  done  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of 
classical  studies  by  his  publications  of  texts  dis- 
covered in  papyri  belonging  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  most  important  of  these  are:  Aris- 
totle's Constitution  of  Athens  (1891);  Heron- 
das  (1891);  Hyperides  (1891-92);  Bacchylides 
(1897)  ;  and  other  classical  texts.  He  has  also 
published:  Paleography  of  Greek  Papyri  (1899)  ; 
Handbook  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Yetr 
Testament  (1901)  :  and  various  works  on  biblical 
manuscripts.  Besides  these  he  has  edited  the 
poems  and  letters  of  the  Brownings.  He  has  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Litt.D.  from  Durham,  and 
Ph.D.  from  the  I'niversity  of  Halle. 

KENYON,  JoHX  (1784-1856).  A  British  poet 
and  philanthropist.     He  was  bom  on  the  island 


of  Jamaica,  West  Indiess;  was  left  an  orphan 
while  a  schoolboy  in  Bristol,  England;  and  was 
educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  London,  and  at 
Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  the 
associate  and  friend  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
South'ey,  Charles  Lamb,  the  Brownings,  and  nu- 
merous other  celebrities,  including  Bayard  Tay- 
lor and  James  T.  Fields,  and,  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  was  the  helpful  and  unostentatious  bene- 
factor of  many  of  the  more  needy  of  his  literary 
friends.  His  poetical  works  include:  A  Rhymed 
Plea  for  Tolerance  (1833)  ;  Poems  for  the  Most 
Part  Occasional  (1838)  ;  and  A  Day  at  Ticoli, 
icith  Other  Versea  (1849).  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  his  second  wife  is  the  'Nea'  of  some  of 
his  most  graceful  verses.  He  was  widely  known 
for  his  hospitality,  his  generosity,  and  his  chari- 
ties. Eighty  legatees  were  mentioned  in  his  will, 
which  included  various  benevolent  institutions 
and  many  of  his  friends. 

KENYON  COLLEGE.  A  college  under  the 
control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in- 
corporated in  1824  at  Worthington,  Ohio,  under 
the  name  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  IHocese  of 
Ohio,  and  removed  to  Gambier  in  1827.  After 
many  changes  of  place,  three  institutions  were 
established — a  theological  seminary,  a  college,  and 
a  preparatory  school.  The  corporate  name  was 
changed  in  1891  to  Kenyon  College.  In  1903 
Kenyon  had  a  faculty  of  28,  and  a  student  en- 
rollment of  109  in  the  college,  24  in  the  the- 
ological seminary,  and  70  in  the  grammar 
school.  The  library  contained  35.000  volumes.  The 
buildings  and  grounds  were  valued  at  $300,000, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  property  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  college  at  $846,000.  'The  endowment 
was  $501,000,  and  the  gross  income  $33,000.  In 
1901  Senator  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  gave  $60,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  dormitory.  Kenyon  has 
been  known  as  one  of  the  first  and  best  colleges 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  has  had  many  dis- 
tinguished graduates,  among  them  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Henry  W.  Davis, 
and  Stanley  Matthews. 

KE'OKUK  A  city  and  one  of  the  county- 
seats  of  Lee  County,  Iowa,  160  miles  southeast 
of  the  State  capital,  Des  Moines:  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mississippi  and  Des  Moines  rivers ; 
and  on  the  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy.  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Toledo, 
Peoria  and  Western,  the  Wabash,  and  other 
railroads  (Map:  Iowa,  F  4).  It  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi, 
around  which  a  canal  eight  miles  long  with  three 
sets  of  locks,  built  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  a  cost  of  between  seven  and  eight  million  dol- 
lars, and  opened  in  1877,  provides  a  navigable 
waterway.  With  these  transportation  facilities, 
both  by  rail  and  by  water,  Keokuk  has  developed 
into  an  important  wholesale  and  jobbing  place, 
and,  as  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  section, 
controls  an  extensive  trade  in  farm  products. 
The  river  falls  21  feet  in  12  miles,  affording  at 
this  point  great  possibilities  for  water-power, 
estimated  at  from  fifty  thousand  to  five  hundred 
thousand  horse-power,  which  is  now  being  de- 
veloped. The  industrial  establishments  include 
lumber-mills,  powder-works,  canning  and  pickle 
establishments,  a  poultry-packing  plant,  tin-can 
factory,  stove-works,  garment  factories,  boot  and 
shoe  factories,  a  cereal  factory,  and  flour-mills. 
The  city,  locally  known  as  the  'Gate  City,'  ex- 
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tends  from  the  river  to  the  summit  of  high 
bluffs,  and  has  wide  streets.  Among  its  features 
may  be  mentioned  Rand  Park,  the  burial-place  of 
the  Indian  chief  after  whom  the  city  was  named, 
the  National  Cemetery,  a  public  library  of  17,- 
000  volumes ;  and  among  educational  institutions, 
a  college  of  physicians,  established  in  1849,  and 
a  large  dental  college.  Other  noteworthy  struc- 
tures are  the  United  States  Government  build- 
ing, the  high-school  building,  the  Union  rail- 
road station,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building,  and  opera-house.  The  railroad  and 
wagon  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  here 
is  over  2000  feet  long. 

Keokuk  was  incori^orated  first  in  1848,  and  is 
governed,  as  are  four  other  cities  in  Iowa,  by 
special  charter.  The  government  is  vested  in 
a  mayor,  elected  biennially;  a  unicameral  coun- 
cil; and  subordinate  municipal  officials,  of  whom 
the  more  important  are  appointed  or  elected  as 
follows:  By  the  mayor — the  police  and  deputy 
marslial,  light  inspector,  street  supervisor,  and 
calaboose-keeper;  by  the  mayor,  with  the  consent 
of  the  council — the  library  committee,  park  com- 
missioners, and  city  weigher;  by  the  council — 
the  mayor  pro  tem.,  city  attorney,  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Coui't,  city  engineer,  treasurer,  and  side- 
walk inspector;  and  by  the  people — the  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  city  marshal,  and  assessor. 
Population,  in  1890,  14,101;  in  1900,  14,641. 
Consult  "Early  Days  in  Keokuk,"  in  Annals  of 
Iowa,  vol.  iii.   (Iowa  City,  1871). 

KEOKTJK  (c.1780-1848).  An  Indian  chief  of 
the  Sac-Fox  Confederation,  from  whom  the  city 
of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  was  named.  He  was  born  near 
Rock  River,  Illinois,  in  a  tribe  of  Sacs  whose 
spokesman  he  was  during  the  War  of  1812.  He 
exerted  his  great  influence  to  preserve  peace  be- 
tween his  tribe  and  the  whites.  He  was  one  of  the 
party  who  visited  the  Eastern  States  ( 1837) ,  and 
he  removed  (1845)  from  Iowa  to  Kansas,  where 
he  died  from  poisoning. 

KEPHIR,  or  KEFIR,  kef'er  (Caucasian, 
from  Turk.  Icaif,  delight).  A  fermented  beverage 
made  from  milk,  and  similar  to  koumiss  (q.v. ). 
It  is  made  in  the  Caucasus,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  and  America,  where  it  is  pre- 
scribed for  invalids.  In  the  United  States  cow's 
milk  alone  is  commonly  used,  although  a  mixture 
of  milkiand  buttermilk  is  sometimes  employed.  The 
true  kephir  fermentation  is  indviced  by  Jcephir 
fjrains,  which  are  hard,  yellowish  aggregations 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  contain  several  yeasts 
and  a  number  of  different  forms  of  bacteria.  At 
the  proper  temperature  the  fermentation  is  com- 
pleted in  two  or  three  days.  Frequent  shaking 
prevents  the  rising  of  t|ie  cream  and  later  the  for- 
mation of  lumps  of  curd.  A  part  of  the  milk- 
sugar  is  broken  up  into  alcohol,  carbonic-acid 
gas,  and  lactic  acid;  but  the  casein  is  apparently 
not  changed  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  koumiss.  Good 
kephir  should  be  effervescent.  It  contains  about 
0.75  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  1  per  cent,  of  lactic 
acid,  together  with  the  constituents  of  normal 
milk  in  slightly  diminished  proportions. 

KE'PI,  ki'pg'  (Fr.).  The  ordinary  forage  cap 
of  the  French  infantry  soldier.  It  is  made  of 
red  cloth,  with  a  patent  leather  visor. 

KEP-XER,  JoHANN  (1571-1630).  One  of  the 
world's  greatest  astronomers.  He  was  born  on 
December  27,  1571,  at  Weil  der  Stadt,  in  Wiirt- 
temberg,  Germany.     He  was  sickly  in  his  early 


childhood,  and  his  constitution  remained  weak 
throughout  life.  In  1584  he  was  sent  to  Adel- 
berg,  and  in  1586  to  the  cloister  school  in  Maul- 
bronn.  On  passing  a  brilliant  maturity  examina- 
tion, he  was  admitted  in  1589  to  the  University 
of  Tubingen.  Here  he  studied  chiefly  theology 
and  the  classics.  At  the  same  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  teachings  of  Copernicus, 
which  greatly  influenced  his  later  career.  In 
1594  he  accepted  the  chair  of  astronomy  and 
mathematics  at  Gratz,  which  he  held  until 
1600,  when  he  was  compelled  to  leave  ou  ac- 
count of  religious  difficulties.  Since  1599  Tycho 
Brahe  had  been  mathematician  and  astron- 
omer to  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  and  in  1600  Kep- 
ler became  his  assistant  in  the  observatory  near 
Prague.  On  October  13,  1601,  Tycho  Brahe  died, 
and  Kepler  succeeded  him  in  both  of  his  impor- 
tant posts.  His  compensation  was  to  be  500 
florins  a  year,  but,  owing  to  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  Imperial  finances,  it  was  never  paid 
in  full.  While  retaining  this  position,  Kepler,  in 
1612,  accepted  the  office  of  mathematician  to  the 
States  of  Upper  Austria.  In  1626  he  moved  to  Ulm, 
Avhere  he  undertook  the  publication  of  the  Ru- 
dolphinian  Tables.  In  Juiy,1628,he  left  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and  entered  that  of 
Wallenstein,  who  promised  to  pay  the  amount  of 
his  former  salary  that  still  remained  unpaid.  Wal- 
lenstein, however,  did  not  keep  his  promise.  With 
the  intention  of  presenting  his  case  to  the  Impe- 
rial Diet,  Kepler  undertook  a  journey  to  Ratis- 
bon.  But  on  his  way  he  was  attacked  by  fever, 
and  shortly  after  reaching  Ratisbon  died,  on 
November  15,  1630.  While  in  Gratz,  in  1597,  he 
married  Barbara  von  Miihleck,  who  died  in  1611. 
Two  years  later  he  married  Susanna  Reutlinger, 
who  survived  him. 

Kepler  early  conceived  that  there  must  be  some 
intelligible  reason  for  the  actual  disposition  of 
the  solar  system;  and  it  was  mainly  the  develop- 
ment of  this  idea  that  gained  him  a  wide  reputa- 
tion and  the  friendship  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  Gali- 
leo. In  the  capacity  of  Imperial  mathematician, 
he  completed  the  Rudolphinian  Tables,  which  had 
been  left  unfinished  by  the  death  of  his  former 
patron,  Tycho  Brahe.  But  he  was  also  compelled 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  astrologer,  although 
he  limited  his  astrological  work  to  the  vague 
estimation  of  tendencies  and  probabilities.  His 
chief  title  to  fame  is  his  discovery  of  the  three 
laws  of  planetary  motion,  viz.  the  laws  of 
elliptical  orbits,  of  equal  areas,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions between  periods  and  distances.  ( See  Astron- 
omy; Gravitation.)  The  first  two  of  these  laws 
appeared  in  his  greatest  work,  Astronomia  Nova, 
etc.  (1609).  Other  important  features  of  this 
work  were  discoveries  in  regard  to  gravitation, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  tides  by  lunar  attrac- 
tion. In  1616,  in  Linz,  Kepler  calculated  the 
first  ephemerides  based  on  his  laM's.  In  1619,  in 
his  treatise  Harmonice  Mundi,  he  published  his 
third  law.  In  September,  1627,  he  finished  the 
Rudolphinian  Tables,  the  appendix  of  which  con- 
tained a  catalogue  of  1005  stars.  In  1629  he 
called  the  attention  of  astronomers  to  the  ap- 
proaching transits.  That  of  Mercviry,  which  oc- 
curred on  November  7,  1631,  was  the  first  transit 
of  a  planet  across  the  sun  ever  observed. 

Kepler  was  also  the  founder  of  a  theory  of 
vortices,  and  did  pioneer  work  in  several  impor- 
tant scientific  subjects.  Having  in  1604  given  an 
approximation  to  the  law  of  refraction,  at  the 
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invention  of  the  telescope  he  gave  the  theory  of 
refraction  by  lenses,  and  the  principle  of  the  in- 
verting telescope.  His  theorv'  of  infinitesimals 
prepared  the  way  for  Cavalieri's  theory  of  in- 
divisibles and  the  invention  of  the  calculus  by 
Newton  and  Leibnitz.  He  was  also  very  active 
in  introducing  logarithms  into  Germany.  His 
principal  writings,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, include:  Prodroinus  Dis3ertati<mum  Cos- 
moffraphicorum  8eu  Mysterium  Comnographi- 
cum  (1596)  \.D€  Stella  Sova  in  Pede  Serpentarii 
(IGOC)  ;  Astronomice  Pars  Optica  (1604)  ;  A'oro 
i>tcrtonietria  Doliorum  (1613);  De  Cometis 
(1619)  ;  Ephevierides  A'otxr  if  ostium  Ccelestium 
(1616);  Epitome  Astronomite  Copemicance 
(\6\S  21)  :  Chilias  Logarithmorum  (1624).  His 
extant  manuscripts  were  purchased  by  Empress 
Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  donated  by  her  to  the 
.Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg,  and  deposited  in 
the  observatory  of  Pulkowa,  where  they  remained 
inaccessible  for  a  long  time.  A  complete  edition 
of  Kepler's  works,  in  eight  volumes,  was  prepared 
bv  Frisch  under  the  title  Johannis  Kepleri  Opera 
Omnia   (1858-71). 

Consult:  Breitschwert,  Johann  Keplers  Lehcn 
umd  Wirken  (Stuttgart,  1831);  Brewster,  Lives 
of  Galileo,  Tycho  Brake,  and  Kepler  (London, 
1874)  ;  Reitlinger,  Johann  Kepler  (Stuttgart, 
1868)  ;  Apelt,  Johann  Keplers  astronomische 
Weltansicht  (Leipzig,  1849)  ;  Mfiller,  Die  Kep- 
lerschen  Gesetze  (Brunswick,  1871);  Reuschle, 
Kepler  und  die  Astronomic  (Frankfort,  1871); 
Giibe\,  Ueber Keplers  astronomische  Anschauungen 
(Halle,  1872)  ;  Hasner,  Tycho  Brahe  und  Kepler 
in  Prag  (Prague,  1872)  ;  GiJnther,  "Kepler  imd 
der  tellurisch-kosmische  ilagnetismus,"  in  Penck's 
Geographische  Abhandlungen  (Vienna,  1888)  ; 
Forster,  Johann  Kepler  und  die  Harmonie  der 
Spharcn  (Berlin,  1862);  Wolt,  Geschickte  der 
Astronomie    (Munich,  1877). 

KEPTEI,,  Augustus,  Viscount  (1725-86). 
An  English  admiral,  the  son  of  William,  second 
Earl  of  Albeniarle,  and  grandson  of  Arnold  Joost 
van  Keppel,  first  Earl  of  Albemarle,  a  Dutch 
general  in  the  suite  of  William  of  Orange  when 
he  came  to  England  in  1G88.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School,  and  in  1735  joined  the 
navy.  After  se^^•ing  on  the  Guinea  coast  and  in 
the "  Mediterranean,  in  1740-44,  he  accompanied 
Anson  on  the  latter's  voyage  around  the  world. 
In  1744  he  was  promoted  to  post-captain,  and 
for  several  years  made  successful  expeditions, 
notably  in  1748,  when  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  in  1762,  when  Havana 
was  taken  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  In  1762 
he  became  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  1778 
admiral.  The  same  year  he  came  into  special 
prominence  in  connection  with  the  indecisive  en- 
gagement off  Ushant,  when,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser.  who  commanded  the  rear,  to 
obey  Keppel's  signals,  the  French  fleet  under 
lydrvilliers  escaped  into  Brest.  The  facts  becom- 
ing known.  Palliser.  who  was  in  favor  with  Kep- 
pel's political  opponents,  demanded  a  court-mar- 
tial accusing  Keppel  of  incompetency  and  coward- 
ice. The  trial  resulted  in  a  complete  vindication, 
and  approval  of  Keppel's  course  of  action,  and  he 
became  the  hero  at  numerous  popular  demonstra- 
tions. His  services,  however,  were  suspended 
by  his  opponents,  but  as  an  active  member  of 
Parliament  he  was  a  capable  critic  of  their 
naval  administration,  and  in  1782.  under  a 
change    of    Ministry,    was    appointed    first    Lord 


of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  same  year  wa«  created 
Viscount  Keppel  and  Baron  Elden.  Consult 
Keppel  (his  grandncphcw  ) ,  Life  of  Admiral  Kep- 
pel (L«ndon,  2  vob.,  1842). 

KEPPEIi,  Sir  Hexby  (1809-).  An  English 
admiral  and  author,  the  fourth  son  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Albemarle.  He  joined  the  navy  in  early 
youth,  and  became  lieutenant  in  1829  and  com- 
mander in  1833.  After  8er\-ing  in  India,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  1841  to  1845  and  from  1847  to  1851  he  was 
in  command  of  the  China  and  Pacific  statkms, 
doing  valuable  service  in  suppressing  piracy. 
He  commanded  the  naval  brigade  at  Sebastopol 
during  the  Crimean  War  (1854-55),  and  from 
1857  to  1858  was  again  on  the  China  coast,  when 
he  destroyed  the  Chinese  war  fleet  in  Fatshan 
Creek.  For  this  service  he  was  created  K.C.B. 
In  1860  he  was  naval  conunander-in-chief  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  afterwards  on  the  Brazilian 
station,  and  from  1867  to  1869  vice-admiral  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  China-Japan  squadron. 
In  1869  he  became  full  admiral,  and  returned  to 
England.  He  was  made  G.C.B.  in  1871,  and 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  in  1877.  He  is  the  author 
of:  Expedition  of  UMJf.  Dodo  to  Borneo  (2 
vols.,  3d  ed.  1847)  ;  A  Visit  to  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago in  H.JL8.  Meander,  tcith  Journal  of  Sir 
James  Brooke  (2  vols.,  1853)  ;  Reminiscences 
(1898)  ;  and  A  Sailor's  Life  Under  Four  Sover- 
eigns (3  vols.,  1899). 

KEPP1.EB,  Joseph  (1838-94).  An  American 
cartoonist.  He  was  bom  in  Vienna,  February  I, 
1838.  He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Vienna,  and  contributed  cartoons  to  leading 
periodicals  of  that  city.  He  went  on  the  stage 
as  comedian  and  opera  singer,  and  in  1868  went 
to  Saint  Louis,  where  he  also  studied  medicine. 
In  Saint  Louis  he  established  the  German  Puck, 
the  failure  of  which  caused  him  to  move  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  employed  as  caricaturist  for 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Xeicspaper  from  1872 
to  1877.  In  1875  he  started  another  CJerman 
Puck,  in  partnership  with  Adolph  Schwa rtzman. 
The  colored  political  cartoons  of  this  paper  be- 
came famous,  and  in  1877  the  English  edition 
appeared.  Keppler  died  in  New  York  City.  Febru- 
ary 19,  1894.  He  was  the  first  artist  to  intro- 
duce colored  cartoons.  Much  of  his  success  was 
due  to  a  clever  adaptation  of  classical  and  his- 
torical subjects  to  modem  life. 

KEB,   JoHX,  third  Duke  of  Roxburgh.     See 

ROXBUBGH. 

KEB,  John  (1819-86).  A  Scottish  Presby- 
terian divine.  He  was  bom  at  Tweedsmuir,  in 
Peeblesshire,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  L'ni- 
versity  and  in  Germany.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  1845.  and  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  the  East  Campbell  Street  Church  in  Glasgow 
in  1851.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
practical  training  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Theological  Hall,  and  occupied  the  position  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  publications 
include  a  volume  of  Sermons,  which  went  through 
several  editions  (1868-88)  ;  The  Psalms  in  His- 
tory and  Biography  (1886)  ;  Scottish  yational- 
ity  and  Other  Papers  (1887);  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Preaching  (1888)  ;  and  Letters,  1866- 
85  (1890).  A  volume  of  Memorial  Discourses 
indicated  his  popularity. 

KEB'ATIN  (from  Gk.  r^pai.  keras.  horn). 
A   nitrogenous  organic  «uhetanoe   having  nearly 
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the  same  composition  as,  and  in  many  respects 
allied  to,  the  proteids.  Unlike  the  true  proteids, 
however,  keratin  is  not  acted  on  by  either  pepsin 
or  trypsin.  Keratin  is  the  principal  chemical 
constituent  of  the  substance  of  hair,  epidermis, 
nails,  feathers,  and  horn.  It  may  be  readily 
prepared  from  the  shell-membrane  of  eggs,  which 
is  for  this  purpose  extracted  with  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  dilute  acids,  then  digested  with  pep- 
sin and  trypsin,  and  again  washed  in  the  solvents. 
Keratin  is  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  alkalies. 
KER'ATI'TIS.  See  Cornea. 
KERATRY.,  ka'ra'tre',  AuGUSTE  Hilaeion 
DE  (1769-1859).  A  I'rench  author  and  politician. 
He  was  born  at  Rennes,  and,  though  republican 
in  principles,  was  imprisoned  twice  during  the 
Terror  on  account  of  his  aristocratic  descent. 
He  then  lived  in  retirement,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  philosophical  and  religious  studies  until 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  By  his  liberal 
attitude  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties he  did  much  to  promote  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  resulting  in  the  downfall  of  Cliarles  IX. 
and  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was 
made  a  peer  of  France  in  1831  by  Louis  Philippe. 
In  1848  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon, 
to  whom  he  was  strongly  opposed,  he  withdrew 
from  public  life.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: Inductions  morales  et  physiologiques 
(1817);  Du  beau  dans  les  arts  d'imitation 
(1822);  and  some  novels,  widely  read  in  their 
time,  including  Le  dernier  des  Beaumanoirs 
(1824);  Frederic  Styndall  (1827);  SapUra 
(1835).  He  also  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  the  Courrier  Frangais,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders. 

KijRATRY,  Emile  de,  Count  (1832-).  A 
French  politician,  born  in  Paris.  Abandoning 
the  legitimist  traditions  of  his  family,  young 
Keratry  entered  the  army  (1854),  and  fought 
in  Africa,  the  Crimea,  and  Mexico.  Returning 
to  Paris  in  1805,  he  became  a  contributor  to 
the  Revue  Contemporaine,  and  subsequently  edi- 
tor of  the  Revue  Moderne,  in  which  appeared  his 
articles  on  the  French  occupation  and  campaigns 
in  Mexico,  which  threw  light  on  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Imperial  Government  in  Mexico  and 
produced  a  lively  sensation  in  France.  In  1869 
he  was  elected  a  Deputy  to  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
and  became  an  active  member  of  the  opposition. 
During  the  session  of  1870  Keratry  was  active 
in  pressing  measures  for  the  reorganization  of 
France  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  national  militia 
and  the  suffrage.  On  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
(September  4,  1870)  he  was  made  Prefect  for 
Paris;  but  he  soon  resigned  this  position  to  go 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Spain.  On  his  return 
Gambetta  made  him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  organized  in  the  five  departments  of  Brit- 
tanv,  but  he  quarreled  with  Gambetta  and  re- 
signed November  27,  1870.  In  March*,  1871, 
Thiers  appointed  him  Prefect  of  the  Department 
of  Haute-Garonne,  and  in  November  he  was 
made  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  Bouches-du- 
Rhone;  but  he  exhibited  such  lack  of  tact  and 
hostility  to  the  Republican  Party  that  his  resig- 
nation was  willingly  accepted  in  August,  1872. 
He  then  became  one  of  the  editors  of  Le  Soir. 
He  wrote  several  comedies,  dramas,  and  pam- 
phlets, the  chief  among  the  latter  being:  La 
Contre-Guerrilla  franeaise  au  Mexique  (1867); 
'L'6l€vation  et  la  chute  de  Vempereur  Maximilien 


(1867);  La  creance  Jecker  (1868);  Le  quatre 
Heptemhre  (1872);  Murad  V.,  prince,  sultan, 
prisonnier  d'etat  (1878);  A  travers  le  passe, 
souvenirs  militaires  (1887). 

KERAULI,  ker'ou-le',  or  KARAXJLI.  A 
native  Rajput  State,  India,  northwest  of  Gvvalior, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Chumbul  River. 
Area,  1229  square  miles.  Population,  in  1891, 
156,000;  in  1901,  150,800.  The  surface  generally 
is  hilly  and  well  timbered;  iron  is  found,  build- 
ing-stone is  quarried,  and  there  are  some  unim- 
portant domestic  industries.  Agriculture  con- 
sists in  the  cultivation  of  cereals  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  ruler  is  a  rajah,  advised  by  a 
British  Resident.     Capital,  Kerauli. 

KERBELA,   ker-ba'la,   or  MESHHED   HO- 
SEIN,  mesh'hed  ho-san^    A  city  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key,  in  the  Vilayet  of   Bagdad,  about  55  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Bagdad,  not  far  from  the 
Euphrates,   with   which   it   is   connected   by   the 
ancient  Hamadiyyah  Grand  Canal,  which  drains 
a  marshy  region.     Hosein,  son  of  the  Caliph  Ali, 
while    attempting    to    defend    his    claim    to    the 
caliphate,  was  defeated  and  killed  there  by  the 
Ommiads ;  he  was  buried  in  the  city,  which  then 
became  for  the  Shiahs  second  in  holiness  only  to 
Mecca.     Most  of  this   sect  being  Persians,  Ker- 
bela  is  almost  entirely  Persian  in  character.    The 
fanaticism  of  the  inhabitants  shows  itself  espe- 
cially in  the  violence  with  which  a  sort  of  pas- 
sion play  is  acted  on  the  anniversary  of  Hosein's 
death.      (See   Hasan   and   Hosein.)      The   city 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  revolts,  after  the 
last   of   which,   in    1843,   suppressed   with   much 
bloodshed,    the    right    of    sanctuary    which    had 
been  extended  to  criminals  at  Kerbela  was  an- 
nulled.    There  are  five  mosques.     The  principal 
one,  that  containing  the  tomb  of  Hosein,  is  ven- 
erated both  by  Shiahs  and  Sunnis ;  its  domes  and 
minarets    are    plated    with    gold.      The    second 
mosque  is  that   of  the  Imam  Abbas.     Non-Mo- 
hammedans  are  not  allowed   to  enter  either   of 
them.      The    number    of    pilgrims    visiting    the 
city   annually   is   enormous — according   to    some 
estimates  200,000.     They  often  bring  the  corpses 
of  relatives  for  burial   in  sacred  ground.     It  is 
claimed    that    the    plague    which    has    often    de- 
vastated the  land  was  in  many  cases  due  to  this 
fact.      Kerbela   is   also   a   starting-point   for   the 
Meccan  pilgrimage   (see  Hajj),  and  the  market- 
place for  the  whole  of  Northeast  Arabia.     Trade 
is  brisk,  and  the  Turkish  Government  derives  a 
large   revenue    from   the   place.      The   treasuries 
of  the  mosques   have  during  the  centuries  been 
enriched  by  countless  precious  gifts;   the  treas- 
urers,   who    receive    no    salary,    are    also    made 
wealthy  by  donations  from  pilgrims.     The  chief 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  bricks  of  holy 
earth,  such  as  are  used  by  the  Shiahs  in  daily 
prayers,   and  the  making  of  shrouds,  on  which 
are  stamped  verses  from  the  Koran.     Dates  and 
cereals    are   the    chief   food    exports.      A   ruined 
wall,   24  feet  high,   surrounds   the  old  city,   the 
streets  of  which,  with  one  exception,  are  narrow 
and  dirty.     But  new  quarters  have  recently  de- 
veloped around  the  old,  with  broad,  regular,  and 
lamp-lighted  streets,  and  sidewalks.     The  popu- 
lation is  about  65,000,  of  which  54,000  are  Shiahs. 
KER-'ESAN    STOCK.      A    Pueblo    group    of 
New   Mexico,    constituting   the   ancient  tribe   of 
the  Queres  or  Keres,  and  now  represented  by  the 
Pueblos  of  Acoma,  CochitI,  Laguna,  San  Felipe, 
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Santa  Ana,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Sia,  all  in  tlie 
general  neightmrhood  of  Albuquerque,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  about  3400.  See  Plebu), 
and  C'oloreil  Plate  of  Isdiaxs,  American. 

KERGUELEN  (k#r'g*-l?n  or  kar'ge-ldx') 
LAND,  or  Desolatiox  Island.  An  uninhabited 
island  in  the  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lati- 
tude 48°  39'  to  49°  44'  S.  and  longitude  68"  42' 
to  70°  35'  E.  It  is  over  100  miles  long  and  about 
50  miles  wide  at  the  widest  part,  with  a  total 
area  of  iX)  square  miles    (Map:    World, 

O  28).  irrounded  with  numerous  inlets 

and  reel-;,  aim  iias  an  el#vated  surface,  the  gla- 
cier-covered peaks  of  Mount  Ross  and  Mount 
Richards  reaching  6060  and  nearly  4000  feet  re- 
spe«'tively.  The  coasts  are  indented  by  a  number 
of  inlets,  the  largest  being  Christmas  Harbor 
and  Royal  Sound.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin, and  composed  chiefly  of  basaltic  rocks  with 
an  admixture  of  carboniferous  strata.  Streams 
and  lakes  abound,  but  trees  are  absent.  The 
flora  is  arctic,  the  most  interesting  species  being 
the  indigenous  Pringlea  antiscorbutica  or  Ker- 
guelen  cabbage,  a  cruciferous  edible  plant  of 
large  dimensions.  The  fauna  is  made  up  largely 
of  aquatic  animals  and  sea-fowl.  The  climate  is 
very  raw.  The  warmest  period  is  in  January, 
when  only  the  highest  peaks  are  covered  with 
snow.  The  group  was  discovered  by  Kerguelen- 
Tr^marec  in  1772,  and  visited  by  Cook  in  1776. 
In  1874  the  island  was  used  by  the  German,  Eng- 
lish, and  American  expeditions  as  a  station  for 
observing  the  transit  of  Venus.  Since  1893  the 
group  has  been  in  the  possession  of  France. 

KEBGUELEN  -  TREMABEC,  kar'ge-Iai?' 
tr&'raa'rek'.  Y\-es  Joseph  de  (c.1745-97).  A 
French  navigator  and  explorer,  bom  at  Quimper, 
Brittany.  He  sailed  in  1771  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  the  southern  seas  as  naval  lieutenant. 
At  Mauritius  he  embarked  in  two  smaller  craft. 
He  discovered  and  claimed  for  France  (1772)  a 
certain  island  in  the  archipelago  named  for  him 
in  the  Indian  Owan.  half  way  between  Africa  and 
Australia,  and  called  the  'Island  of  Desolation'  by 
Captain  Cook,  who  visited  it  four  years  after- 
wards. Kerguelen's  discovery  was  discredited  in 
his  own  country,  as  it  was  certainly  not  the  long- 
sought  southern  continent,  though  a  second  voy- 
age (1773-74)  failed  to  convince  the  explorer, 
now  captain  of  two  vessels,  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. On  his  return  he  was  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial for  professional  errors,  condemned  and  im- 
prisoned: but  Louis  XVI.  released  him  and 
commanded  him  to  write  an  account  of  his  ex- 
plorations.. This  he  did  in  Relation  de  deux 
voyages   dans    les    mers    australes    et    les    Indes 

(1782)  ;  and  he  published  besides:  Relation  d'un 
voyage  dans  la  mer  du  Xord  (I77I)  and  Rela- 
tion des  combats  et  des  evenements  de  la  guerre 
maritime  de  1778  entre  la  France  et  VAngleterre 

(1796). 

KEBKI,  kgr-ke'.  A  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Bokhara,  Central  Asia,  situated  about  113  miles 
southeast  of  the  city  of  Bokhara,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Amu  Darya  (Map:  A.sia,  Central.  K  2). 
The  town  has  several  mosques,  a  small  bazaar, 
and  a  caravanserai.  It  is  defended  by  a  good 
wall  and  deep  ditch,  and  has  some  strategical 
importance,  owing  to  its  position  on  the  Russian 
frontier.  Its  fortifications  were  strengthened  by 
the   Russians   in    1885,   and  the   town  contains 


a  Russian  garrison.  The  inhabitants,  number- 
ing about  5000,  are  motitly  Uzbeks  and  Turko- 
mans. 

KEBXTTK,  k«r-k55k'.  A  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  Vilayet  of  Mosul,  situated  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Tigris,  about  140  miles  north  of 
Bagdad  ( Map :  Turkey  in  Asia,  L  5 ) .  It  has  an 
old  citadel,  a  number  of  mosques,  three  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  several  monasteries.  One 
of  the  mosques  contains  the  alleged  tomb  of 
Daniel.  There  are  some  cotton  factories,  tan- 
neries, and  potteries.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  30.000,  mostly  Kurds,  about  one-third 
being  Christian  Chaldspans. 

KEBL,  k^rl,  Geobg  Heinbich  Bbcno  (1824- 
— ) .  A  German  metallurgist.  He  was  bom  at 
Saint  Andreasberg,  in  the  Harz;  received  his 
scientific  training  at  the  mining  academy  of 
Klausthal  and  at  Gottingen,  and  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  at  the  former  in  1846.  In  1862  he 
obtained  a  professorship.  From  1867  he  was  a 
lecturer  in  the  Royal  Mining  Academy  of  Berlin, 
from  1868  to  1892  was  a  member  of  the  expert 
industrial  commission,  and  from  1877  to  1885  was 
connected  with  the  patent  office.  In  1859  be  be- 
came an  assistant  editor  on  the  staff  of  the  Berg- 
und  hattenmannische  Zeitung.  of  Leipzig.  The 
list  of  his  publications  is  extensive,  and  includes 
a  Handbuch  der  metaUurgischen  HUttenkunde 
(2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  1861-65)  ;  Grundriss  der  all- 
gemeinen  HUttenkunde  (2d  ed.  1879)  ;  and 
Grundriss  der  Mctallhuftenkunde  (2d  ed.  1880). 

KEBLEBEC>  kar'lfi'rfek',  Louis  Billouabt, 
Chevalier  de  (1704-70).  A  French  sailor  and 
Colonial  Governor  of  Louisiana.  He  was  bom  at 
Quimper,  France,  and  early  entered  the  French 
Na\y.  During  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion he  distinguished  himself  against  the  English. 
In  1747,  while  on  the  Xeptune,  after  his  superior 
oQicers  had  been  disabled,  he  fought  three  English 
ships,  giving  up  only  when  the  ship  was  full  of 
water,  the  crew  much  reduced,  and  he  himself 
wounded.  He  was  promoted  captain  in  1751, 
and  the  next  year  was  appointed  GSovemor  of 
Louisiana.  He  was  involved  in  frequent  quar- 
rels with  independently  appointed  subordinates, 
and  was  much  annoyed  by  English  privateers 
and  the  intriguing  of  English  agents  with  the 
Indians.  Louis  XV..  finding  the  colony  unprofit- 
able, paid  no  attention  to  his  appeals  for  aid, 
and  secretly  ceded  it  to  Spain.  On  his  return  to 
France  in  1763,  nevertheless,  he  left  the  coltmy 
in  much  better  condition  than  that  in  which  he 
found  it.  However,  he  was  accused  by  some  of 
his  subordinates  of  peculation  and  illegal  use  of 
power.  In  1769  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  banishment.  He  appealed,  but  died  before  fur- 
ther action  could  be  taken. 

KEBMADEC  (ker  mSd'ek)  ISLANDS.  A 
group  of  small  volcanic  islands  in  Oceanica, 
situated  between  29°  16'  and  31°  28'  S.  lati- 
tude, and  about  178°  32'  W.  longitude.  600  miles 
northeast  of  New  Zealand,  with  which  they 
are  administratively  connected  (Map:  Austral- 
asia. L  6).  They  aggregate  in  area  about  12^4 
square  miles,  and  had  in  1901  only  eight  inhabit- 
ants. 

KEBMAN,  k^r'mSn.  A  province  of  Persia. 
See  KiRMAX. 

KEBMANSHAH,  k§r'man-sha'.  A  town  of 
Persia.    See  Kibmanshahan. 
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EEBMES,  ker'mez  (Ar.,  Pers,  qirmiz,  qirmizi, 
crimson,  from  Skt.  krmija,  produced  by  a  worm, 
from  krmi,  worm  +  jM,  to  be  born ) ,  or  Scarlet 
Gbain.  The  dried  bodies  of  female  kermes  in- 
sects (Lecanium  ilicis,  L.),  formerly  much  used 
as  a  dyestuff.  Kermes  has  been  largely  sup- 
planted by  cochineal  (q.v.),  but  is  still  used  in 
some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  more  ex- 
tensively in  India  and  Persia.  The  kermes  insect 
is  abundant  in  these  regions,  attaching  itself  to 
the  leaves  of  the  kermes  oak  (Quercus  coccifera) , 
a  low,  bushy  shrub  with  evergreen,  spinous  leaves. 
In  some  parts  of  Spain  the  kermes  oak  grows  in 
great  profusion,  as  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  The  kermes  insect  attacks  the  young 
shoots  of  the  shrub,  the  female  affixing  itself  and 
remaining  immovable  till,  after  attaining  its  full 
size,  about  that  of  a  pea,  it  deposits  its  eggs  and 
dies.  Kermes  is  gathered  toward  the  end  of  May, 
before  the  eggs  are  hatched.  It  is  thrown  into 
vinegar,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun  or  in 
an  oven.  It  has  been  employed  from  time  im- 
memorial to  dye  cloth  a  brownish  dark  red. 

KERMES  MINERAL  (so  called  from  the 
orange-red  color),  or  Sulpiiuketed  Antimony. 
xin  amorphous,  impure,  reddish-white  antimoni- 
ous  sulphide  (Sb^Sa)  used  in  medicine.  It  is 
made  by  boiling  4  parts  of  potassium  hydrate  and 
12  parts  of  water  with  1  part  of  native  antimony 
trisulphide  out  of  contact  with  air  for  some  time, 
then  adding  50  parts  of  boiling  water,  filtering 
quickly,  and  decomposing  the  solution  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  kermes  mineral  thus  ob- 
tained contains  small  quantities  of  antimonious 
oxide,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
On  exposure  to  light,  its  color  becomes  somewhat 
lighter.  It  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  of  com- 
pound pills  of  antimony,  its  action  being  similar 
to  that  of  tartar  emetic  ( q.v. ) .  It  was  once  a 
famous  remedy,  especially  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  was  known  as  Carthusian  powder,  or  Poudre 
des  Chartres. 

KERMESSE,  kfer-'mes.    See  Kirmess. 

KERN.  A  name  applied  formerly  to  Irish  and 
Gaelic  infantry  soldiers. 

KERN,  kern,  Hendrik  (1833—).  A  Dutch 
Orientalist.  He  was  born  on  the  island  of  Java, 
was  brought  up  in  Holland,  and  was  educated  in 
Leyden  and  Berlin.  He  taught  Greek  in  the 
Athenaeum  at  Maastricht  (1858-62),  and  in  1865 
became  professor  at  Leyden.  His  writings  were 
chiefly  on  Sanskrit  literature  and  lexicography, 
and  include :  Handleiding  bij  het  onderwijs  der 
N ederlandsehe  taal  (last  ed.  1884)  ;  Cakuntala, 
Indisch  tooneelspel  van  Kdliddsa  (1862);  Die 
Giossen  in  der  Lex  Salica  und  die  Sprache  der 
salischen  Franken  (1869)  ;  Kawistudien  (1871)  ; 
Aryahhattya:  A  Manual  of  Astronomy  (1874); 
Over  de  jaartelling  der  zuidelijke  Buddhisten 
(1873)  ;  Geschiednis  van  het  Biiddhisme  in  Indie 
(1881-83)  ;  an  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Brihat- 
Sanhita.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  (1865)  and 
an  English  translation  of  the  same  (1869)  ;  De 
Fidji-taal  vergeleken  mit  hare  verioanten  in 
Indonesie  en  Polynesie  (1886);  The  Jdtaka 
Mala,  in  "Harvard  Oriental  Series"   (1892). 

KERN,  Hermann  (1823-91).  A  German  edu- 
cator of  the  Herbartian  school.  He  was  born  at 
Jiit^rbog,  and  was  educated  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
studied  mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  through 
the  teaching  of  Drobiseh  and  Hartenstein  became 
a  follower  of  Herbart.    He  taught  successively  at 


Halle,  Coburg,  Mlilheim,  and  Berlin.  He  retired 
from  school  work  only  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  From  1853  to  1856  he  was  editor  of  the 
Piidagogische  Bliittcr.  Besides  his  contributions 
to  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  das  Gymnasialioesen,  and 
articles  in  Palmer  and  Wildermuth,  EncyklopH- 
die  des  Erzichungs-  und  Unterrichtswesen  ( 1876- 
87),  his  works  include:  De  Leibnitii  Scientia 
Gcnerali  ( 1847 )  ;  Bin  Beitrag  zur  Rechtfertigung 
der  Herbartschen  Metaphysik  (1849)  ;  Die  philo- 
sophische  Propadeutik  in  Verbindung  mit  dem 
mathematischen  und  physikalischen  Gymnasial- 
unterricht  ( 1861 ) ,  and  the  very  important  Grund- 
riss  der  Pddagogik    (5th  ed.   1893). 

KERN,  JoHANN  KoNRAD  (1808-88).  A  Swiss 
statesman.  He  was  born  at  Berlingen,  in  the 
Canton  of  Thurgau,  studied  theology  at  Basel, 
and  turning  to  law,  attended  the  universities  of 
Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Paris.  On  his  return  to 
]iis  native  canton  he  became  a  member  of  the 
cantonal  Legislature  (1832),  and  later  president 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  (1835),  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ( 1837) ,  displaying  in  these 
offices  fine  oratorical  talent  and  great  legal  and 
administrative  sagacity.  In  1838,  when  the 
French  Government  demanded  the  expulsion  from 
tlie  country  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  Kern 
stirred  up  the  Swiss  to  defiance.  In  1847  he  was 
instrumental  in  overthrowing  the  Sonderbund 
(q.v.),  and  in  1848  took  an  active  part  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  As 
president  of  the  Covmcil  of  Public  Instruction  he 
afterwards  established  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Zurich,  one  of  the  most  admirable  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  Europe.  In  1857  he  took  part,  as 
delegate  of  Switzerland,  in  the  conference  at 
Paris  which  settled  the  dispute  with  Prussia  con- 
cerning Neuchatel.  From  1857  to  1883  he  was 
Swiss  ^Minister  to  France,  and  negotiated  many 
important  treaties  with  that  country. 

KERN  AH  AN,  ker'na-on,  CouLSON  ( 1858—  ) . 
An  English  novelist,  born  at  Ilfracorabe,  Devon- 
shire. He  was  associated  with  Locker-Lampson 
on  a. new  edition  of  Lyra  Elegantiarum,  a  well- 
known  anthology;  has  contributed  to  many  pe- 
riodicals, written  humorous  verse,  and  gained 
wide  popularity  for  his  fiction,  some  of  which 
has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Dutch, 
Hungarian,  and  Chinese.  Of  these  popular  books 
are:  A  Dead  Man's  Diary  (1890);  A  Book  of 
Strange  Sins  (1893)  ;  The  Child,  the  Wise  Man, 
and  the  Devil  (1896)  ;  A  Literary  Gent,  Captain 
Shannon,  and  Scoundrels  and  Co.  (1899).  His 
wife  has  also  written  several  novels. 

KERNER,  ker'ner,  Anton  (1831-98).  An 
Austrian  botanist.  He  was  born  at  Mautern,  in 
Lower  Austria.  In  1858  he  became  professor  of 
botany  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Buda,  and 
in  1860  was  elected  to  the  same  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Innsbruck,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in 
1878  to  accept  the  directorship  of  the  botanical 
garden  of  Vienna  and  the  professorship  of  botany 
in  the  university  there,  where  his  labors  continued 
until  his  death,  in  1898.  He  established  his  repu- 
tation by  publishing  a  report  of  his  botanical  ex- 
ploration of  Hungary,  Pftanzenleben  der  Donau- 
/.fmfZer  ( Innsbruck,  1863);  and  Vegetationsver- 
haltnisse  des  mittlem  und  ostlichen  Ungarn  und 
SiebdiMrgen  (ib.,  1875).  In  1864  he  published 
a  book  upon  the  culture  of  alpine  plants  {Die 
Kultur  der  Alpenflanzen)  ;  in  1867  finished  the 
publication   of   the   results   of  his   studies   with 
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resjiect  to  the  limits  of  v<>getation  of  mora  than 
n  thousuiid  species  of  plauts,  and  in  1874  sketched 
a  nioiiel  botanical  jiurden.  Die  botanischen  Gaer- 
tcn.  One  of  his  most  iin{>ortaut  works  is  Das 
I'flanzvnleben,  which  first  appeared  in   1887. 

KEBNEB,  JrsTixrs  (1786-1862).  A  Ger- 
man |Kxt  of  the  so-called  Swabian  School.  He 
is  best  known  for  his  Reisesehatten  (1811), 
poems  and  dramatic  scenes  characterized  by  a 
dreamy  fancy  and  a  peculiar  fantastic  humor, 
and  for  a  morbid  book  on  animal  ma|rnetisni.  Die 
Sehcrin  von  Preiorst  (1829),  which  passed 
tlirough  several  editions,  and  aroused  much  fleet- 
in*?  interest  in  America.  Of  his  poems  the  Wan- 
dcrlicd  is  a  universal  favorite.  He  began  life 
as  an  apprentice  in  a  cloth  factory  at  his  native 
Ludwigsburg,  and  went  in  1804  to  study  medi- 
cine at  Tubingen,  where  he  became  a  friend  of 
Uhland.  After  two  years  of  travel  (1809-11) 
he  practiced  medicine  at  Wildbad  (1811),  Welz- 
heim  (1812),  Gaildorf  (1815),  and  Weinsberg 
(1819).  Partial  blindness  compelled  him  to  give 
up  his  profession  in  1851.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  him  at  Stuttgart  in  1895.  Consult 
Kerner's  autobiographical  Bilderbuch  aus  meiner 
Knahenzeit  (Brunswick,  1849;  new  ed.  Frank- 
fort, 1897)  ;  Reinhard.  Justinus  Kerner  und  das 
Kemerhaus  zu  Wein.s6ersr(TQbingen.  1886)  :  Niet- 
hammer.  Justinus  Kerner's  Jugendliehe  (Stutt- 
gart, 1887)  :  StraiLss.  "Justinus  Kemer,"  in 
Kleine  Schriften  (Berlin,  18G6»  ;  Watts,  Life  and 
Work  of  Kerner  (London,  1884). 

KEBN  LA£E.  A  lake  in  Kern  County,  Cali- 
fornia, llowiug  at  high  water  into  Kem  River 
(Map:  California,  D  4).  The  region  around  it 
abounds  in  game. 

KEBOSENE  (from  Gk.  k^/xw,  keros,  wax). 
The  name  of  a  mixture  of  certain  fluid  hydrocar- 
bons used  for  illumination.  It  has  been  prepared 
from  bituminous  coal  and  shales,  asphaltums,  and 
wood,  and  from  rosin,  fish-oil,  and  candle-tar, 
but  is  now  more  economically  obtained  from  pe- 
troleum. The  density  of  the  mixture  called  kero- 
sene should  be  about  .810  or  43°  Baume,  and 
should  not  yield  inflammable  vapors  below  a  tem- 
perature of*  110"  or  120°  F.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
exj)losive  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  a 
liglited  match  may  be  plunged  into  it  without 
igniting  it.  If,  however,  it  be  burned  in  a  metal 
lamp,  and  this  be  heated  to  115°  or  120°  F.,  gases 
might  be  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp 
which,  on  taking  off  the  cap  or  burner,  might 
cause  an  explosion.  The  temperature  at  which 
these  gases  are  given  off  is  known  as  the  'flashing- 
]K>int.'  But  there  are  many  lighter  hydrocarbons 
in  petroleum,  and  much  of  the  kerosene  in  market 
contains  them  in  "rreater  or  less  proportion.  The 
kerosene  now  used  for  illuminating  purposes  is 
obtained  largely  in  the  refining  of  petroleum 
(q.v.). 

KEBB,  Michael  Crawfokd  (1827-76).  An 
Americ-in  legislator.  Speaker  of  the  National 
House  v">f  Representatives.  He  was  bom  at  Titus- 
ville.  Pa. ;  was  educated  at  Erie  Academy  and  at 
the  law  school  of  Louisville  University.  He  re- 
moved to  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1856;  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1862  became 
reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  com- 
piling in  that  capacity  five  volmnes  of  valu- 
able Reports.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress as  a  'war*  Democrat,  having  vigorously  op- 
posed the  'CJopperbead'  element  in  his  district.  In 


Congress  he  was  locdced  upon  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ei-s  of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  was  reelected  in 
1366,  1868,  and  1870,  and  he  strongly  oppo.sed  the 
Kepul'lic:tn  policy  of  reconstruction  in  the  South- 
ern States.  His  views  on  financial  questions, 
however,  did  not  meet  with  favor  in  his  constitu- 
ency, where  he  openly  antagonized  the  inflation- 
ists and  the  'greenback'  element,  and  favored  the 
resumption  of  sj)ecie  payments.  In  1874,  how- 
ever, after  a  sharp  contest  he  was  reelected,  and 
on  his  reentry  into  Congress  was  elected  to  the 
Speakership.  He  presided  as  Speaker  at  only  the 
first  session  of  tlie  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and 
died  of  consumption  shortly  after  its  adjourn- 
ment. 

S:EBB,  Obphecs  C.  The  pseudonym  of  Robert 
Henrj-  Newell  (q.v.). 

KEBB,  Washixgtox  Cabutheks  (1827-85). 
An  American  geologist,  bom  in  Almance  County, 
N.  C.  He  graduateii  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1850,  and  was  appointed  a  computer 
in  the  ofiice  of  the  yautical  Almanac  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  geology,  mineralc^y,  and  chemistry  in  David- 
son College  (N.  C.)  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army  as  a 
private.  He  became  State  geologist  of  North 
Carolina  in  1866,  and  from  1882  to  1883  was  a 
member  of  the  L'nited  States  GSeological  Survey. 
His  publications  include  a  Report  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  Xorth  Carolina  (2  vols.,  1875-81). 

EEB^ELEL.  The  black-banded  sea-snake  (Z)i«- 
tira  cyanocincta) ,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
venomous  of  the  sea-snakes  (q.v.),  prevalent 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Japan.  It  is  about  six 
feet  long,  greenish-olive  in  color,  marked  by  a 
series  of  saddle-shaped  bars  or  patches  across  the 
back  at  intervals  about  equal  to  their  own  width. 
A  similar  species  is  illustrated  on  the  Plate  of 
Foreign  Venomocs  Sehpexts. 

KEBB'VrLLE.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  Kerr  County,  Texas,  about  70  miles  northwest 
of  San  Antonio;  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  and  at 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  San  Antonio  and 
Aransas  Pass  Railroad  (Map:  Texas,  E  4).  It 
carries  on  a  large  trade  in  wool,  being  one  of  the 
leading  wool  markets  of  the  State ;  also  in  cotton, 
various  lumber  products,  live  stock,  hides,  etc.; 
and  has  flouring-mills,  cotton-gins,  and  quarries. 
The  town  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  1750  feet, 
and  enjoys  considerable  popularity  as  a  health 
lesort.    Population,  in  1890,  1044 ;'in  1900,  1423. 

KEB^Y.  A  maritime  county  in  the  south- 
west of  Ireland,  in  the  Province  of  Munster, 
bounded  north  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (Map:  Ireland, 
B  4).  Area,  1853  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
very  rugged,  wild,  and  mountainous,  the  highest 
peaks  of  Ireland  being  in  this  county.  Kerry  con- 
tains the  Lakes  of  Killamey.  Agriculture  is 
backward;  the  manufactures  are  inconsiderable; 
oats  and  butter  are  the  chief  exports.  The  fish- 
eries on  the  coast  are  extensive  and  profitable. 
Chief  towns,  Tralee,  the  county  to^vn ;  Killamey, 
Kenmare.  and  Dingle.  Population,  in  1841,  294,- 
100;  in  1901,  165,300. 

KEB'SEY  (from  Kersey,  a  village  near  Had- 
leigh  in  Suffolk,  England,  formerly  noted  for  its 
woolen  trade).  A  light-weight  woolen  cloth,  hav- 
ing a  soft  nap  and  smooth  face.  See  WooiXN 
AND  Worsted  Majtcfactvres. 
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KER'SHAW,  Joseph  Brevard  (1822-94).  An 
American  soldier  in  the  Confederate  service,  born 
at  Camden,  S.  C.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1843,  and  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Senate  from  1852  until  1857.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  he  commanded  the  Second  South 
Carolina  Volunteers  and  took  part  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier-general on  February  13,  1862,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  joined  the  Confederate 
forces  in  northern  Virginia  and  took  part  in  the 
Maryland  campaign.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  he  succeeded  Gen.  T.  R. 
R.  Cobb,  upon  the  latter's  death,  and  repulsed 
the  last  two  attacks  made  by  the  Federals  on 
Marye's  Hill.  The  next  year  he  was  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  then  was  trans- 
ferred Avith  Longstreet's  corps  to  the  West,  where 
he  took  part  in  the  charge  which  destroyed  the 
Federal  right  wing  at  Chickamauga.  After  the 
relief  of  Knoxville  and  Longstreet's  retreat  to 
Virginia,  he  commanded  a  division  in  the  battles 
of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  Cold  Har- 
bor, and  was  engaged  in  the  Shenandoah  cam- 
paign of  1864  against  Sheridan.  After  the  evac- 
uation of  Richmond  his  troops  formed  part  of 
Ewell's  corps,  which  was  captured  at  the  battle 
of  Sailor's  Creek,  April  6,  1865.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  in 
1865  was  chosen  president  of  the  State  Senate. 
He  was  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  from  1877  till 
1893,  and  was  then  appointed  postmaster  of 
Camden,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

KERTBENY,  kert'ba-ny',  Karl  Maria  (real 
name,  Benkert)  (1824-82).  An  Hungarian  au- 
thor. He  was  born  at  Pesth,  and,  after  the  age 
of  twenty,  traveled  considerably  abroad,  visiting 
numerous  cities  of  Central  and  Western  Europe, 
where  many  of  his  literary  works  were  Avritten. 
His  German  translations  of  Hungarian  poets, 
such  as  Arany,  Petofi,  Jokai,  and  Vorosmarty, 
are  widely  known. 

KERTCH,  kerch.  A  fortified  seaport  in  the 
Government  of  Taurida,  Russia,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Crinaea,  knoAvn  as  Kertch  Peninsula  (Map:  Rus- 
sia, E  5) .  It  is  regularly  built,  with  wide  streets 
and  houses  mostly  of  stone.  Its  oldest  building  is 
the  Church  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  built  in 
Byzantine  style  and  dating,  according  to  an  in- 
scription on  one  of  its  pillars,  from  a.d.  717.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  a  number  of  ancient 
mounds,  which  have  yielded  numerous  relics, 
most  of  which  are  now  in  the  Hermitage  at 
Saint  Petersburg.  The  catacombs  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Kertch  contain  many  ancient  inscriptions 
on  their  walls.  The  chief  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  Kertch  are  flour-mills  and  tobacco 
and  soap  factories.  One  of  the  most  important 
ports  of  the  Crimea  until  1855,  Kertch  now  re- 
tains only  a  small  portion  of  its  former  com- 
mercial importance.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and 
its  position  on  the  straits  connecting  the  Black 
Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Azov  is  very  favorable  com- 
mercially. The  herring  fisheries  are  of  some  im- 
portance, and  fish  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
trade.  Kertch  is  a  popular  bathing  resort.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1897,  29,000.  Kertch  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Panticapaeum,  a  colony  of  Miletus 
and  later  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bospo- 
rus. It  fell  in  the  thirteenth  century  into  the 
Jiands  of  the  Tatars,  who  ceded  it  to  the  Genoese 


in  1318,  when  it  became  known  as  Cerchio.  The 
Turks  took  it  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Russians  in  1773.  In  1855  it  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  allied  armies,  but 
was  soon  rebuilt. 

KERVILER,  kar've'lar',  Ren^  Pocard  ( 1842 
— ) .  A  French  civil  engineer  and  author.  He 
was  born  at  Vannes,  was  educated  at  the  Poly- 
technic School,  and  in  1866  qualified  as  a  bridge 
and  roadway  engineer.  He  won  reputation  by 
the  construction  of  the  Penhouet  basin  at  Saint 
Nazaire.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  liter-  ' 
ary  work,  and  especially  by  monographs  about 
inhabitants  of  Brittany  who  attained  distinc- 
tion. His  works  include:  Questions  controver- 
sees  de  I'histoire  et  de  la  science  (1880-84),  and 
liecherches  et  notices  sur  les  deputes  de  la  Bre- 
tagne  aux  Etats-Generaux   (1888-89). 

KERVYN  DE  LETTENHOVE,  ker-vin'  de 
let''ten-ho''ve,  Fr.  pron.  kar'vai^'',  Joseph  Marie 
Bruno  Constantin  (1817-91).  A  Belgian  his- 
torian, born  in  Saint-Michel,  Flanders.  He  was 
a  Catholic  member  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
(1870-71),  correspondent  of  foreign  scientific 
societies,  and  preeminent  in  his  own  country  as 
an  investigator  of  the  national  antiquities.  He 
made  translations  of  some  of  Milton's  shorter 
poems  (1839),  published  two  volumes  of  Frois- 
sart  (1858),  and  edited  the  Lettres  et  negocia- 
tions  de  Philippe  de  Commines  (1867),  but  is 
more  specially  remembered  for  his  Uistoire  de  la 
Flwndre  (1847-50)  ;  Jacques  d'Artevelde  (1863)  ; 
Histoire  et  croniques  de  Fl'andre  (1879-80)  ;  Re- 
lations politiques  des  Pays-Bas  et  de  VAngleterre 
( 1882-87 )  ;  Les  Huguenots  et  les  gueu^  ( 1883- 
86)  ;  and  Marie  Stuart  (1889). 

KES'SEL,  Van.  A  Flemish  family  of  paint- 
ers, all  born  in  Antwerp,  the  earliest  of  whom 
was  Jeeoom  (1578-C.1636),  portrait,  animal,  and 
still-life  painter,  pupil  of  Cornells  Floris.  He 
Avorked  from  about  1606  in  various  cities  of  Ger- 
many (Frankfort,  Augsburg,  Strassburg,  and  Co- 
logne), chiefly  painting  portraits,  and  before  1622 
appears  settled  again  at  AntAverp  as  the  son-in- 
law  of  Jan  Breughel  (Velvet  Breughel),  in  whose 
landscapes  he  supplied  the  animals. — His  son  Jan, 
the  elder  (1626-79),  painted  landscapes,  floAvers, 
fruit,  and  animals,  Avas  a  pupil  of  Simon  de  Vos 
and  of  Jan  Breughel,  and  accompanied  his  son 
Jan,  the  younger,  to  Madrid.  The  Museum  there 
has  a  "Garland  Around  Infant  Jesus  and  Saint 
John"  (figures  by  Van  Thulden),  and  forty  small 
pictures  Avith  animals  by  him.  A  "Concert  of 
Birds"  is  in  the  Antwerp  Museum ;  "Boer-Hunt," 
"Combat  BetAveen  Bear  and  Snake,"  "Landscape 
with  Birds,"  and  "Landscape  with  Fable  of  Stork 
and  Fox,"  are  in  the  Vienna  Museum;  others  in 
the  Louvre,  Paris;  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence, 
and  in  the  museums  at  The  Hague,  BrunsAvick, 
Stuttgart,  Nuremberg,  Stockholm,  and  elseAvhere. 
— His  son  and  pupil  Ferdinand  (1648-96)  paint- 
ed similar  subjects  in  a  kindred  manner,  but  also 
attempted  large  historical  subjects  by  order  of 
King  John  Sobieski  of  Poland,  for  AA'hom  he  ex- 
ecuted, moreoA'er,  "The  Four  Elements"  and  "The 
Four  Continents,"  and  after  both  perished  in  the 
flames,  repeated  them  on  a  larger  scale.  About 
1688  he  settled  at  Breda,  AA-here  he  did  some 
decorative  work  in  the  palace  of  King  William 
III. — Jan,  the  younger  (1654-1708),  also  son  and 
pupil  of  Jan,  the  elder,  Avent  to  Madrid  in  1680 
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and  acquired  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter, 
but  also  treated  historical  and  all  those  subjects 
wliich  his  father  cultivated,  and  was  made  Court 
painter  by  Charles  11.  in  1686.  His  portrait  of 
Philip  IV.  is  in  the  Museum,  and  two  mytholog- 
ical scenes,  ''Psyche  Found  by  Cupid"  and 
"Psyche  Surrounded  by  Wild  Animals,"  are  in 
the  Alcazar  at  Madrid. — Jax  Tuouas  (Nicolaes) 
(1677-1741),  nephew  and  pupil  of  Ferdinand, 
was  a  genre  piiinter  in  the  manner  of  David 
Teuiers,  and,  through  his  village  festivals,  became 
well  known  in  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  early 
in  life.  In  1704  he  returned  to  Antwerp  to  buy 
his  mastership.  Subsequently  inheriting  bis 
uncle's  property,  he  fell  into  dissipation  and  died 
in  want. — .Vnother,  Jax  vax  Kessel  (c.1641-90), 
who  was  bom  and  died  at  Amsterdam,  painted 
landscapes  in  the  manner  of  Jacob  Ruisdael  and 
Uobbema.  His  winter  landscapes  and  his  views 
of  Amsterdam  are  particularly  valued,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  museums  at  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp,  Darmstadt,  and  in  the  Old  Pina- 
kothek  at  Munich. — ^Theodobus  vax  Kessel 
(c.1620-?).  engraver  and  etcher,  bom  in  Hol- 
land, settled  at  Antwerp  in  1652  and  is  known 
by  etchings  after  Rubens,  Van  Dj'ck,  Titian, 
Guido  Reni,  and  others.  These  last  two  van  Kes- 
sels  were  probably  not  related  to  the  Antwerp 
family. 

KES^BEIi.  One  of  the  smallest  of  the  true 
falcons  or  'noble'  birds  of  prey  {Falco  alau- 
darius),  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  in  length, 
and  the  commonest  of  all  the  British  Accipitres. 
It  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Old  World,  occur- 
ring in  Asia  and  North  Africa  as  well  as  in 
nearly  all  Europe.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the 
common  sparrow-hawk  of  America,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  color  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  size. 
The  general  color  is  brick-red  above,  buff,  fawn, 
or  rufous  beneath,  everywhere  marked  with  black, 
and  with  the  head  and  rump  bluish-gray.  The 
sexes  differ  markedly  in  color,  the  female  tending 
toward  rusty-brown,  and  the  male  toward  ashy- 
gray.  Like  all  true  falcons,  the  kestrel  is  a 
strong  flier,  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
other  falcons  and  hawks  by  its  habit  of  hovering 
in  one  spot  for  some  time,  sustaining  itself  by  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  wings.  When  doing  this, 
it  always  keeps  its  head  to  the  wind,  whence 
has  arisen  one  of  its  popular  names,  'windhover.' 
Like  the  sparrow-hawk,  the  kestrel  is  a  very 
useful  bird,  its  principal  diet  being  mice  and  in- 
sects, in  the  destruction  of  which  it  renders  real 
service  to  the  farmers.  It  occasionally  captures 
small  birds,  and  can  be  trained  to  do  so,  but  its 
use  in  falconry  was  always  confined  to  the  lower 
classes,  among  whom  the  use  of  the  larger  falcons 
was  forbidden.  For  this  reason,  the  name  'kes- 
trel' came  to  be  applied  as  a  term  of  contempt. 
The  nest  is  made  in  hollow  trees,  in  crevices  of 
cliffs,  or  even  in  deserted  crows'  nests,  and  the 
eggs  are  usually  about  five  in  number,  creamy 
white,  more  or  less  spotted  with  brown.  S^ 
Plate  of  F.vLCOXS  axd  Falcoxby. 

KESWICK,  kez^k.  A  market-town  in  Cum- 
berland, England,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Derw  entwater,  and  at  the  foot  orf  Skiddaw 
Mountain.  22  miles  south-southwest  of  Carlisle 
(ilap:  England,  C  2).  It  is  a  favorite  tourists' 
resort,  a  centre  of  picturesque  scenery,  and  con- 
tains the  residence  and  burial-place  of  Southey. 
There  are  manufactures  of  coarse  woolen  cloth 
and  blankets.     Silver,   lead,  and  zinc  ores  are 


mined,  and  Keswick  is  well  known  for  its  manu- 
factures of  lead-pencils.  The  town  owns  its 
water  and  electric  lighting  supplies.  Population, 
in  1901,  4450. 

KETCH  (from  Turk.  qSiq,  qalg,  boat).  A 
small  sailing  vessel  of  50  to  300  tons,  formerly 
quite  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  now  not 
so  much  used.  Ketches  had  two  masts,  both 
square-rigged;  the  mainmast,  very  much  higher 
than  the  after-mast,  was  placed  very  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  the  great  spread  of 
after-canvas  was  balanced  by  large  and  numerous 
fore  and  aft  sails  forward.  The  ketch  was  at  one 
time  a  favorite  yachting  rig,  and  was  also  much 
used  for  bomb-vessels,  the  clear  forward  deck 
being  most  convenient  for  moiuting  a  mortar. 

KETCH,  Jack.  The  popular  name  for  a  pub- 
lic hangman,  derived  from  John  Ketch,  an  Eng- 
lish executioner  notorious  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  name  is  also  referred  to  Jacquet,  a 
former  holder  of  the  manor  of  Tyburn. 

KETEIi,  ka'tel,  Cobxeus  (1548-1616).  A 
Dutch  painter,  bom  at  Gouda.  He  was  a  pupil 
for  a  very  short  time  of  Anthonie  van  Montfort 
at  Delft,  and  then  went  to  Paris  and  worked  at 
Fontainebleau.  Afterwards  he  went  to  England 
(1573),  and  painted  a  number  of  portraits  at  the 
Court.  In  1581  he  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where 
his  principal  work,  a  '"Banquet  of  Marksmen" 
(1588),  is  preserved  in  the  Ryks-museum. 

KE'TONES  (apocopated  from  acetone,  from 
acet-ic,  from  Lat.  acetum,  vinegar),  or  Acetoxes. 
A  large  and  important  class  of  carbon  compounds 
that  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  alde- 
hydes. \^Tiile  the  aldehydes  (q.v.)  are  character- 
ized by  the  carbonyl  group  CO  to  which  one 
hydrogen  atom  and  some  hydrocarbon  radicle  are 
attached,  and  while  most  oi^anic  acids  are  char- 
acterized by  the  carbonyl  group  CO  to  which  one 
hydroxyl  group  (OH)  and  some  hydrocarbon 
radicle  are  attached — ^the  ketones  contain  a  car- 
bonyl group  to  which  ftco  hydrocarbon  radicles 
are  attached.  If  R  stand  for  anv  hvdrocarbon 
radicle,  like  methyl  (CH,),  or  ethyl  ("C.H,),  the 
following  formulas  represent  respectively  the 
structure  of  any  aldehyde,  any  organic  acid,  and 
any  ketone: 

H  OH  R 


CO 


CO 


CO 

i  I  ! 

R  R  R 

An  aldehyde  An  acid  A  ketone 

For  example:  Ordinary  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  and 
acetone  (the  simplest  ketone)  are  represented 
respectively  by  the  following  structural  formulas: 

H  OH  CH, 


CO 

I 
CH, 


CO 
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CH, 

Acetic  acid 


CO 


CH. 

Ordinarr  Acetic  acid  Aretone 

aldehjde  (a  ketone) 

Just  as  aldehydes  are  obtained  from  primary 
alcohols  by  oxidation,  so  are  ketones  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  secondary  alcohols.  (See 
Alcohols.)  In  either  case  the  oxidation  consists 
in  the  removal  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  from  the 
alcohol  molecule.  Thus  normal  propyl  alcohol, 
CH,.CH^CH,OH,  yields  CHj-CH^CHO  (propio- 
nic   aldehyde),    while    iso-propyl    alcohol,    CH*. 
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CH(0H).CH3,  yields  CH3.CO.CH,  (acetone). 
One  of  the  general  methods  employed  for  the  prep- 
aration of  ketones  consists  in  heating  the  cal- 
cium or  barium  salts  of  organic  acids.  Thus  ace- 
tone may  be  prepared  by  distilling  calcium  or 
barium  acetate.  (See  Acetone.)  From  the 
higher  fatty  acids  ketones  may  be  obtained  di- 
rectly by  heating  the  acids  with  phosphoric  an- 
hydride. Tims  heptylic  acid  may  be  directly  de- 
composed, according  to  the  following  equation : 
2C,H,3C00H  =  C„H,3.C0.C„H,3+C0,+  H,0 

Heptylic  acid  Di-liexyl-lietone 

Like  the  aldehydes,  ketones  are  capable  of  com- 
bining with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  etc.,  and  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
aldehydes,  two  clilorine  atoms  may  be  readily 
substituted  for  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonyl  group, 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride.  Thus 
acetone  may  be  transformed  into  di-chloro-pro- 
pane,  according  to  the  following  reaction : 

CH3.CO.CH3  +  PCI,  =  CH3.CC1,.CH3  +  POCI3 
Acetone  Di-cliloro-propane 

The  most  important  difference  between  the  alde- 
hydes and  the  ketones  consists  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  former  are  readily  oxidized  to  acids 
whose  molecules  contain  the  same  number  of  car- 
bon atoms  as  the  aldehydes,  the  molecule  of  a  ke- 
tone is  split  up,  on  oxidation,  so  that  compounds 
of  simpler  structure,  that  is,  containing  a  smaller 
number  of  carbon  atoms,  are  obtained.  Thus  ace- 
tone (3  carbon  atoms)  breaks  up  into  acetic  acid 
( 2  carbon  atoms )  and  carbon  dioxide  ( 1  carbon 
atom) ,  according  to  the  following  equation: 
CH3.CO.CH3  +  40  =  CH3.CO.OH  +  CO,  +  H,0 
Acetone  Acetic  acid  Carbon 

dioxide 

If  at  least  one  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicles  com- 
posing the  molecule  of  a  ketone  belongs  to  the 
benzene  series,  the  ketone  is  called  an  aromatic 
ketone.  Thus  benzophenone,  CoHn.CO.CeHj,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  calcium  salt 
of  benzoic  acid,  is  an  aromatic  ketone.  The 
physical  and  many  of  the  chemical  properties 
peculiar  to  a  given  ketone  depend,  of  course,  not 
only  on  the  characteristic  carbonyl  group  (CO), 
but  also  on  the  nature  of  the  radicles  to  which 
that  group  is  attached. 

KETTELER,  ket'te-ler,  Clemens  August, 
Freiherr  von  (1853-1900).  A  German  diplomat, 
born  at  Potsdam,  and  educated  for  the  army. 
Upon  reaching  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  he 
resigned  his  commission  to  enter  the  diplomatic 
corps.  In  the  same  year  (1882)  he  went  as  a 
student  interpreter  to  China,  and  in  1883  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  disturbances  of  that 
year  in  Canton,  where  he  saved  many  lives. 
After  being  Consul  at  Tien-tsin,  in  1892,  he  be- 
came secretary  of  the  German  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington. Three  years  afterwards,  having  married 
an  American,  he  was  named  Minister  to  iMexico, 
whence  he  returned  to  China  in  1899  as  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Peking.  During  the  Boxer  rebellion 
of  the  following  year,  Ketteler,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent Chinese  scholar,  attempted  to  warn  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  of  the  rashness  of  its  course.  On 
June  20  he  started  for  an  interview  with  that 
body  and  was  shot  in  his  sedan  chair  by  a 
Chinese  officer. 

KETTELER,  Wilhelm  Emanuel,  Baron  von 
(1811-77).  A  German  Roman  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astic and  Ultramontane   leader.     He  was  born 


at  Munster,  Prussia,  and  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Brieg,  in  Switzerland,  then  studied 
law  at  Gottingen,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Heidelberg, 
and  entered  the  civil  service  at  MUnster,  but  sud- 
denly changed  his  course  and  began  the  study  of 
theology.  He  was  ordained  in  1844,  became  pro- 
vost of  the  Hedwigskirche  in  Berlin  in  1849,  and 
in  1850  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mainz.  The 
object  of  his  life  was  the  restoration  of  his  Church 
to  its  mediaival  splendor,  and  he  opposed  Bis- 
marck and  the  Hohenzollerns  with  unremitting 
energy.  At  tlie  Vatican  Council  he  voted  against 
tlie  declaration  of  Papal  infallibility,  but  on  its 
pronouncement  submitted  to  it  immediately  and 
even  defended  the  new  dogma  in  several  pastoral 
letters.  Henceforth  he  assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  Ultramontane  Party  in  its  contest  with  the 
German  Empire,  advocating  a  policy  of  uncondi- 
tional resistance  to  the  State's  legislation  in  con- 
nection Avith  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  wrote: 
Freiheit,  Autoritdt  und  Kirche  (7th  ed.  1862)  ; 
Die  icahren  Grundlagen  des  religiosen  Friedens 
(1868)  ;  Das  allgemeine  Konzil  und  seine  Bedeu- 
tung  fiir  unsere  Zeit  (5th  ed.  1869)  ;  Die  Katho- 
liken  im  Deutschen  Reiche  (5th  ed.  1873)  ;  Der 
Kulturkampf  gegen  die  katholische  Kirche,  etc. 
(1874). 

KET''TERING.  A  market-town  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, England,  14  miles  northeast  of  North- 
ampton (Map:  England,  F  4).  It  has  iron-ore 
quarries,  blast-furnaces,  and  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories. The  large  and  handsome  parish  church 
has  a  tower  dating  from  1450,  and  there  is  a  fine 
town  hall  with  corn  exchange.  Modern  build- 
ings include  a  free  library,  hospitals,  and  Vic- 
toria Hall.  Kettering  has  a  free  grammar  school 
and  owns  its  water-works.  Population,  in  1891, 
19,450;   in   1901,  28,053. 

KETTLE-DRUM.  A  metallic  kettle  or  basin, 
made  of  copper  or  brass,  with  a  head  of  vellum, 
which  is  lapped  over  an  iron  ring,  and  fitted  out- 
side of  the  kettle.  By  means  of  screws  the  head 
may  be  tightened  or  loosened.  The  drums  are 
played  by  means  of  a  mallet  covered  with  felt  or 
leather.  By  means  of  the  screws  the  instruments 
can  be  tuned.  In  modern  orchestras  there  are 
generally  three  kettle-drums,  tuned  in  the  tonic, 
dominant,  and  subdominant.  Modern  composers 
require  the  kettle-drums  to  change  their  tones 
within  the  same  movement,  and  often  without 
many  bars  of  rest.  To  enable  the  performer  to 
meet  tliese  requirements  Richard  Ludwig  of 
Leipzig  has  invented  a  kettle-drum  which  in  very 
short  time  can  be  tuned  to  any  interval.  Instead 
of  turning  each  individual  screw  the  performer 
tvirns  only  one  large  one,  by  means  of  which  all 
the  others  are  operated.  The  larger  of  the  two 
drums  is  tuned  in  F,  the  smaller  in  Bb-  By  means 
of  a  pedal  any  interval  within  a  perfect  fifth  can 
be  obtained ;  so  that  the  larger  drum  can  produce 
all  tones  between  F  and  c,  and  the  smaller  all 
tones  between  Bb  and  f,  giving  the  performer  the 
possibility  of  producing  any  chromatic  interval 
between  F  and  f.  The  chief  use  of  the  kettle- 
drum is  to  emphasize  rhythmic  figures. 

KETTLEDRUM.  A  term  which,  as  applied 
to  a  social  gathering,  originated  in  the  British 
Army  in  India.  It  sometimes  happened  in  the 
emergencies  of  camp  life  that  in  an  entertainment 
given  by  officers  and  their  wives  there  was  a  lack 
of  requisite  furniture,  so  that  the  heads  of  kettle- 
drums were  made  to  serve  in  place  of  tables  to 
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hold  the  cups  of  tea.  Hence,  by  metonymy  the 
article  used  gave  name  to  the  occasion  on  which 
it  was  used.  The  name  came  to  mean  an  informal 
party,  and  spefifioally  an  afternoon  gathering  at 
which  the  entertainment  was  of  a  simple  char- 
acter. 

KETT'S  BEBEIiLION.  A  popular  outbreak 
which  took  place  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1549, 
under  the  leadership  of  Robert  and  William 
Kett,  brothers.  They  are  mentioned  as  a  tanner 
and  a  mercer,  living  in  Wymondham,  Norfolk; 
but  both  were  landholders  of  conisequence,  Robert 
holding  the  Manor  of  WjTuondham,  besides  other 
lands.  He  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  revolt, 
although  assisted  by  William  and  two  other 
brothers.  The  revolt  originated  in  a  local  dis- 
turbance at  Wymondham,  caused  by  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  new  landlord,  to  whom  the  Priory  of 
Wymondham  had  been  given  upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  Kett  led  the  insurgents  to 
Norfolk,  establishing  a  camp  on  Mousehold  Heath 
near  by.  where  his  forces  increased  to  the  number 
of  16,000  men.  He  maintained  excellent  order, 
establishing  his  tribunal  under  an  oak-tree, 
which  long  bore  the  name  of  'Rett's  Oak.'  There 
the  delegates  of  twenty-one  hundreds  of  Norfolk 
and  one  hvmdred  of  Suffolk  met  and  drew  up  a 
petition  of  their  grievances,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Pri\-y  Council  in  London.  From  this  petition  it 
is  evident  that  the  revolt  was  chiefly  directed 
against  the  inclosures  of  the  common  land,  and 
the  consequent  eviction  of  the  tenantry,  all  of 
which  was  being  done  contrary  to  custom  and 
to  laws  recently  enacted  by  Parliament.  The 
petition  also  contained  moderate  demands  for  the 
redressal  of  other  feudal  wrongs,  one  of  which 
specified  that  all  bondmen  be  made  free.  On 
August  1  Kett  captured  Norfolk,  putting  to  rout 
a  force  of  2500  men  sent  to  its  rescue.  The  re- 
volt was  finally  suppressed  by  a  force  under  the 
Earl  of  Wansick,  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Dussin- 
dale,  in  which  more  than  3500  of  the  insurgents 
were  killed.  He  gained  this  victory  through  a 
force  of  German  lanzknechts,  whose  firearms  the 
insurgents  were  unable  to  withstand.  Both  of 
the  Ketts  were  captured  and  suffered  death  on 
the  gallows.  Consult  Russ^l,  Rett's  Rebellion 
(London,  1850). 

KETTJPA,  k^too'pi.  A  fishing  owl  of  the 
Oriental  genus  Ketupa;  specifically  the  Javan 
one  {Ketupa  Jntanensis) .  Other  species  are 
commonly  known  from  Asia  Minor  to  Southern 
China.  All  are  large  tufted  owls,  with  the  feet 
naked  of  feathers,  and  the  talons  large,  strong, 
and  roughened,  in  adaptation  to  the  catdiing  of 
living  fish  and  crabs,  upon  which  this  genus 
mainly  feeds,  though  birds  and  small  mammals 
are  also  taken. 

KEXJH-FOW,  kyoo'fou'.  A  city  in  China. 
See  KiUH-FOW. 

KETIKA  (k^aTci)  ULKE.  Another  name 
for  Crooked  Lake  (q.v.). 

KEUPEB,  koi'per  (dialectic  German  term, 
near  Coburg,  for  red.  sandy  clay).  The  upper 
di\ision  of  the  Triassic  system  in  Europe.  It  is 
represented  in  Germany  by  a  series  of  marls, 
sandstones,  dolomite  and  gypsum  beds,  more  than 
1000  feet  thick.  In  Great  Britain  it  includes 
marls  and  sandstones  with  gj-psum  and  rock  salt, 
and  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  3000  feet. 
Bones  and  footprints  of  the  lahyrinthodont  and 
saurian  reptiles  are  found  in  the  Keuper. 
Vol.  X.— 43. 


K£W,  ka.  A  small  village  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Thames,  IVj  miles  northeast  of 
Richmond  (Map:  London,  E  5).  It  owes  ita 
celebrity  to  the  royal  botanic  gardens,  with  their 
famous  collection  of  plants,  native  and  exotic. 
There  are  numerous  conservatories  and  hot- 
houses; a  palm-house,  an  arboretum  of  178^ 
acres,  three  museums,  a  winter  garden  or  tem- 
perate house,  an  American  garden,  a  ten-story  pa- 
goda 165  feet  high,  several  ornamental  temples, 
a  laboratorj',  and  the  elegant  North  Gallery,  con- 
taining a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  of  trop- 
ical flowers.  The  botanic  gardens,  commenced  by 
the  mother  of  George  III.,  owe  much  of  their 
celebrity  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  Sir  Josiah  D. 
Hooker  (qq.v.).  They  were  presented  to  the 
nation  by  (jueen  Victoria  in  1840,  since  when  they 
have  been  open  to  the  public.  There  is  also  an 
obserN'atory,  used  chiefly  as  a  meteorological  sta- 
tion. Kew  Palace,  once  the  favorite  residence  of 
George  III.,  is  close  to  the  northern  entrance. 

"KEWAXTEE,  k^wa'nd.  A  city  in  Henry 
County,  111.,  50  miles  north  by  west  of  Peoria ; 
en  the'  Cliicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
(Map:  Illinois,  B  2).  It  has  a  public  library  of 
9000  volumes,  and  two  parks.  Coal  is  mined  in 
the  vicinity;  and  there  are  extensive  tube  and 
boiler  works,  employing  3500  men,  and  manufac- 
tures of  agricultural  implements,  steam-heating 
apparatus,  pumps,  gloves  and  mittens,  etc.  The 
government  is  administered  under  a  charter  of 
1897,  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  bien- 
nially, and  a  council.  The  water-works  are  owned 
and  operated  bv  the  municipalitv.  Population,  in 
1890,  4569;  in'lPOO,  8382. 

KEWAUNEE,  ke-wg'ne.  A  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  Kewaunee  County,  Wis.,  30  miles 
east  of  Green  Bay;  on  Lake  ^liehigan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kewaunee  River,  and  on  the  Ke- 
waunee, Green  Bay  and  Western  Railroad  (ilap: 
Wisconsin,  F  4).  It  has  pea-canneries,  a  cofiBn- 
faetorj',  agricultural  implement  works,  planing- 
mills,  foundries,  and  machine-shops,  etc.  Kewau- 
nee was  settled  in  1850.  and  was  incorporated  in 
1882.    Population,  in  1890,  1216;  in  1900,  1773. 

KEWEENAW  AN  ( ke'w^na'wan )  SEBIES. 
A  group  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  lime- 
stones, with  interbedded  sheets  of  volcanic  rocks, 
which  outcrop  in  the  western  Lake  Superior 
region.  They  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Archiean,  although  some  geologists  have  classed 
them  with  the  Cambrian.  Their  maximum  thick- 
ness is  about  40,000  feet.  The  strata,  which 
appear  in  great  force  on  Keweenaw  Peninsula 
and  farther  westward,  dip  below  Lake  Superior 
and  come  to  the  surface  again  on  the  northern 
shores  in  Minnesota.  The  rich  copper  deposits  of 
[Michigan  occur  in  this  series.    See  Pbe-Cambria:s 

FOBMATIOXS. 

KEY  (AS  cag,  ccege,  OFries^  kai,  kei;  prob-. 
ably  connected  with  OHG.  ktl,  Ger.  Keil,  Icel. 
keiler,  wedge,  peg) .  A  common  heraldic  bearing 
in  the  insignia  of  sees,  seats  of  learning,  and  re- 
ligious houses,  particularly  such  as  are  under 
the  patronage  of  Saint  Peter.  Two  keys  in  saltire 
are  frequent,  and  keys  are  sometimes  interlaced 
or  linked  together  at  the  botes — i.e.  rings.  Keys 
indorsed  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  wards  away 
from  each  other.  In  secular  heraldry,  keys  some- 
times denote  office  in  the  State.    See  Her.\ldbt. 

KEY.  In  music,  all  the  tones  of  any  given 
scale   considered   collectively  and  in   their   har- 
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monic  rather  than  their  melodic  relations.  The 
term  is  not  at  all  synonymous  with  scale,  but 
has  a  much  broader  meaning.  A  scale  consists 
only  of  single  tones  in  melodic  succession, 
whereas  a  key  comprises  not  only  the  tones  of 
the  scale  itself,  but  all  chords  constructed  upon 
those  tones.  Each  key  is  named  after  the  keynote 
or  tonic,  i.e.  the  lowest  tone  of  the  scale  belong- 
ing to  that  key.  There  are  as  many  keys  as  there 
are  scales,  i.e.  twelve  major  and  twelve  minor. 
The  major  and  minor  scales  differ  in  the  position 
of  the  semitone,  the  former  having  this  semitone 
between  the  third  and  fourth,  the  latter  between 
the  second  and  third  degrees.  The  semitone  lead- 
ing into  the  octave,  and  known  as  the  leading- 
tone,  is  common  to  both  major  and  minor  scales, 
and  is  found  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  de- 
grees. For  the  major  scales  the  one  beginning  on 
C  is  regarded  as  the  fundamental  scale.  Because 
all  the  tones  appear  without  any  chromatic  alter- 
ation, it  is  also  called  the  natural  scale.  This 
is  really  a  misnomer,  since  all  major  scales  are 
exactly  alike  as  regards  the  succession  of  tones 
and  semitones ;  there  is  only  a  difference  in  pitch. 
The  only  reason  why  this  scale  is  called  natural 
is,  that  on  instruments  having  a  keyboard  all  the 
tones  are  played  on  the  white  keys,  while  all 
other  scales  require  the  use  of  a  number  of  black 
keys.  For  instance,  if  the  major  scale  is  begun 
on  D  the  F  must  be  sharpened,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  semitone  between  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
grees; for  the  same  reason  the  C  must  also  be 
sharpened.  Among  the  minor  keys  that  of  A 
bears  the  same  relation  to  all  the  others  as  the 
key  of  C  bears  to  the  other  major  keys.  Every 
composition  is  written  in  a  definite  key,  which 
can  be  determined  at  once  by  glancing  at  the 
key-signature.  Instead  of  marking  each  sharp 
or  flat  required  in  the  composition,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  indicate  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  all 
the  notes  which  require  chromatic  alteration. 
Whether  the  mode  is  major  or  minor  can  gen- 
erally be  determined  by  the  opening  chord,  for,  as 
a  rule,  compositions  begin  with  the  tonic  chord. 
The  keys  of  C  major  and  A  minor,  requiring  no 
chromatic  alterations,  have,  therefore,  no  signa- 
ture. The  number  of  sharps  or  flats  for  the 
other  keys  is  determined  by  the  circle  of  fifths. 
(See  TEMPEEAME^^T. )  Taking  the  key  of  G, 
whose  tonic  lies  a  fifth  above  C,  one  sharp  is 
required;  the  Key  of  D,  whose  tonic  lies  a  fifth 
above  G,  requires  two  sharps,  etc.  The  number 
of  flats  is  determined  by  proceeding  from  C  in 
fifths  dmonward.  The  signatures  of  minor  keys 
are  determined  in  the  same  manner.  Since  the 
key  of  A  minor  lies  a  minor  third  below  the  cor- 
responding major  key  of  C,  it  follows  that  all 
other  minor  keys  are  found  a  minor  third  below 
the  corresponding  major  keys.  The  following  is 
a  complete  table  of  all  the  key-signatures : 

MAJOR  KEYS. 

No.  of  Sharps.       0,       i,       2,       8,       4,       6,       6,       7, 

,      C,      G,       D,      A,       E,      B,       F#,    cj, 
Namesofkeys.  I^^j^^yj^  gjjlj_   ^^^    ^_    ^^^     ^^     Oj^^    y^^ 

No.  of  flats.        12,      11,      10,       9,        8,        7,        6,        5, 

MINOR  KEYS. 

No.  Of  sharps.       0,       1,       2,       3,       4,       5,       6,  7, 

r       A,      E,       B,      F#,     CJ.      G$,     lit,  aj 

Names  of  keys.  |,^)^_    ffe,     cb,     gb,     db,     ab,     Eb,  Bb 

No.  of  flats.        12,       11,      10,      9,        8,        7,        6,  5, 

The  keys  printed  in  capitals  are  the  only  ones 
in  practical  use.  Owing  to  the  equal  temperament 


(q.v.)  now  in  use  for  all  instruments,  enharmonic 
changes  cause  no  diflieulty.  On  keyed  instru- 
ments, like  the  pianoforte  or  organ,  the  tones  FJf 
and  Gb  are  identical,  being  both  played  on  the 
same  key.  It  is,  therefore,  immaterial  for  such 
instruments  whether  a  piece  is  written  in  FJ  or 
Gb-  It  certainly  is  much  simpler  to  write  in  Db 
with  onlj'  five  flats  than  in  the  enharmonic  key 
of  CJ  with  seven  sharps.  In  the  above  tables  the 
keys  printed  in  small  letters  are  such  as  cor- 
respond to  those  in  large  letters  above  or  below. 
They  are  given  only  to  show  that  by  going 
through  the  circle  of  fifths  we  again  come  to  the 
starting-point. 

An  easy  way  of  determining  the  names  of  the 
major  keys  according  to  the  key-signatures  is, 
in  the  case  of  sharps,  to  take  the  note  above  the 
last  sharp,  and  in  the  case  of  flats,  the  flat  before 
the  last.  For  instance,  if  there  are  four  sharps, 
the  last  one  will  be  d  and  the  note  above  it  e, 
or  the  name  of  the  key  of  four  sharps.  If  there 
are  four  flats  the  last  will  be  d,  the  one  before 
the  last  a,  or  the  name  of  the  key  of  four  flats. 
The  names  of  the  minor  keys  are  determined  by 
taking  the  note  below  the  last  sharp  in  sharps, 
and  the  second  note  above  the  last  flat  in  flats. 

Just  as  the  several  tones  of  a  scale  bear  a 
certain  relationship  to  one  another,  so  there 
exists  also  a  similar  relationship  among  the  keys. 
A  relative  or  parallel  key  is  a  minor  key  having 
the  same  signature  as  its  corresponding  major 
key  or  vice  versa.  Thus  C  major  and  A  minor, 
C  minor  and  Eb  major,  A  major  and  FJt  minor 
are  relative  or  parallel  keys.  Related  keys  are 
those  whose  tonic  tones  stand  in  some  relation  to 
one  another.  G  and  F  are  closely  related  to  C 
because  the  tonic  of  the  former  key  is  the  fifth 
above,  that  of  the  latter  key  the  fifth  below  C. 
Remote  or  eo:treme  keys  are  those  whose  tonic 
tones  stand  in  no  or  some  very  distant  relation 
to  one  another.  See  Major;  Minor;  Modes; 
Relationship  ;  Tonality. 

In  another  sense  the  word  key  is  used  to  de- 
note a  series  of  levers  composing  the  keyboard 
of  keyed  instruments.  In  the  pianoforte  these 
keys  are  manipulated  by  the  fingers.  They  cause 
the  hammers  to  styke  the  strings.  The  organ 
has  a  similar  set  of  keys,  which  open  valves  for 
the  passage  of  the  wind  into  the  pipes.  There  is 
also  a  set  of  keys  manipulated  by  the  feet  and 
called  pedal.  In  the  instruments  of  the  wood- 
wind class  the  levers  lying  on  the  outside  of  tlie 
tube  and  covering  the  air-holes  are  also  called 
keys.  Tliey  differ  from  the  valves  of  brass  in- 
struments, which  latter  are  inside  of  the  tube. 
See  Keyboard;  Valve. 

KEY,  David  McKendree  (1824-1900).  An 
American  jurist  and  Cabinet  officer,  born  in 
Greene  County,  Tenn.  He  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in 
1849,    and    in    1853 

8,       9,       10,       11,       12.  became  a  resident  of 

gj,  d|,  as,  e8(f),  bj(c).  Chattanooga.  He  op- 
Ab,     Eb,     Bb,      F,       C.  posed    the    secession 

4,       3,       2,        1,        0.  movement     in     Ten- 

nessee, rendering  val- 
uable aid  to  Andrew 

8'       9'       10'       "'       12.  Johnson;     but,     un- 

,     ej,     bjf,     f*,       c*«3),g*(a).     ij^g    j^jj^^    ^f^g^    ^j^g 

,    F,      c,      G,        D,       A.  secession       of       the 

.*'      2'       2,        1.        0  gtjj^g^  j^g  joined  the 

Confederate  Army,  and  served  throughout  the  war 

in  the  Forty-third  Tennessee  Regiment,  of  which 
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he  became  lieutenant-colonel.  After  the  war  he 
joineil  the  lU-publican  Partj',  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1870,  and  in  1875  succeeded  Andrew  Johnson 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  sening  until  1877, 
when  he  became  Postmaster-General  in  President 
Hayes's  Cabinet.  In  1880  President  Hayes  ap- 
pointed him  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  District  of  Tennessee,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death. 

KEY,  ki,  Ernst  Axel  He>-rik  (1832-).  A 
Swedish  anatomist,  boni  in  Smaland.  He  studied 
at  Lund,  became  assistant  surgeon  at  the  Sera- 
phim Hospital  in  Stockholm  (1858),  and  studied 
in  Germany  under  Schultze  and  Virchow.  He 
was  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  the 
Caroline  Institute  of  Stockholm  (1862-97),  of 
which  he  was  for  many  years  rector.  In  1882  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Lower  House. 
Key  edited  yordiskt  medicinskt  Arkic  ( 1869 
sqq. ),  and  the  valuable  collection,  Ur  car  tids 
forskning  (1872-78),  and  wrote:  Studien  in  der 
Anatomie  dfs  yervensysiems  und  des  Bind- 
geicebes  (1875-76),  which  won  him  the  Montyon 
Prize  from  the  French  Academy,  He  also  wrote 
on  the  historj*  of  Swedish  medicine,  especially 
ophthalmology  (1892)  ;  and  Till  Kirurgiena  his- 
ioria  i  Srcrige  (1807). 

KEY,  Francis  Scott  (1780-1843).  A  lawyer, 
bom  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  August  9,  1780, 
noted  in  American  letters  as  the  author  of  "The 
Star-Spangled.  Banner."  Key  was  a  graduate  of 
Saint  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.  He  prac- 
ticed law  at  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1801,  and  later 
removed  to  Washington,  where  he  became  District 
.\ttomey  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1814, 
during  the  attack  of  the  British  on  Baltimore,  he 
went  on  an  errand,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the 
British  fleet,  but  was  detained  while  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  McHenry,  the  defense  of  Balti- 
more, was  taking  place.  He  watched  the  progress 
of  the  fight  from  the  British  ship,  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning,  seeing  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  still  waving  triumphantly,  composed  his 
famous  song.  This  was  at  once  printed  and  be- 
came almost  instantly  popular.  It  was  sung 
throughout  the  country  to"  the  tune  "Anacreon 
in  Heaven,"  and  is  to-day  perhaps  the  favorite 
heroic  song  of  America.  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  was  printed,  with  other  poems  by  Key, 
in  1857,  the  volume  as  a  whole  adding  nothing  to 
his  reputation.  He  died  in  Washington,  Januarv 
11,  1843. 

KEY,  Thom.a^s  Hewitt  ( 1799-1875) .  An  Eng- 
lish Latin  scholar,  bom  in  London.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge,  in  1821.  and 
studied  medicine  at  Cambridge  and  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  London,  and  in  1824  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, then  in  its  infancy.  Ill  health  compelled 
his  return  to  England  in  1827.  In  1828,  when 
the  University  of  London  was  founded,  he  accept- 
ed the  professorship  of  Latin  there,  and  held  it 
until  1841.  Frwn  1842  until  his  death,  he  was 
professor  of  comparative  grammar  in  the  same 
institution  and  was  also  head  master  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  connected  with  University  Col- 
lege. As  a  philologist,  he  produced  numerous 
pamphlets  containing  essays  and  reviews,  and  a 
controversial  argument  on  Donaldson's  Tarroni- 
anus.  He  contributed  to  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia 
and  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  published  a 
Latin  Grammar  on  the  System  of  Crude  Forms 


(1846),  Philological  Essays  (1868),  and  Lan- 
guage, Its  Origin  and  Development  (1874).  His 
best  energies  were  given  to  the  construction  of  a 
Latin-Engliah  Dictionary  (1888),  which  was 
published,  in  an  unfinished  state,  by  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  after  his  death. 

KEYBOABD.  A  frame  containing  a  set  of 
keys,  placed  in  the  front  part  of  the  pianoforte 
or  organ.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  keys, 
or  digitals,  taken  collectively.  The  natural  keys 
are  of  wood  covered  with  white  ivory,  and  the 
raised  keys,  touched  to  produce  sharps  and  flats, 
are  blocks  of  ebony  or  other  hard  black  wood- 
The  influence  of  the  keyboard  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  music  is  important.  The  earliest 
keyboard  of  which  we  have  record  was  that  of  the 
hydraulic  or  water  organ,  a  Greek  invention  of 
the  second  century.  In  this  the  keys,  eighteen 
in  number,  were  all  level.  Strange  to  say,  the 
principle  of  the  balanced  key,  which  had  to  be 
rediscovered  in  the  seventeenth  centur}%  was 
then  well  known.  Our  modem  chromatic  key- 
board was  in  use  as  early  as  1361,  though  the 
keys  were  so  large  that  they  had  to  be  struck 
with  the  fist.  Their  width  was,  however,  grad- 
ually lessened,  and  in  the  spinet  made  by  Pasi, 
of  Modena,  in  1490  (the  earliest  instrument  of 
this  class),  and  in  the  organ  of  Saint  Blaise  at 
Brunswick  ( 1499) ,  the  compass  was  approximate- 
ly that  of  our  present  keyboard.  In  most  of  the 
early  instruments  the  natural  notes  are  black 
and  the  sharps  and  flats  white.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reform  the  keyboard.  The 
principal  objection  to  all  rearrangements  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  mass  of  beautiful  music,  writ- 
ten for  the  modem  pianoforte,  which  could  not  be 
adapted  to  an  improved  instrument.  See  Clavi- 
chord; Finger- Board ;  Harpsichord;  Spinet; 
Temper.\ment;    Virginal. 

KEYES,  kez,  Edward  Lawrence  ( 1843— ) .  An 
-\merican  surgeon,  son  of  Gen.  Erasmus  Darwin 
Keyes.  He  was  bom  at  Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1863,  and  from  the  medi- 
cal department  of  New  York  University  in  1866; 
studied  in  Paris  for  a  time,  and  in  18*76  became 
consulting  surgeon  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  and 
in  1885  surgeon  to  the  Skin  and  Cancer  Hos- 
pital and  to  Saint  Elizabeth's  Hospital.  From 
1875  to  1881  he  was  adjunct  in  surgery  at  the 
Bellevue  Medical  College,  under  Van  Buren.  his 
old  teacher,  with  whom  he  practiced  for  several 
years,  and  who  wrote,  with  him,  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito- 
urinary Organs  ( 1881 ) .  In  the  same  medical 
school  Keyes  was  professor  of  dermatology  ( 1872 
sqq.).     He  wrote  The  Venereal  Diseases  (1880). 

KEYES,  Emerson  Willard  (1828-97).  An 
An  American  lawyer  and  educator.  He  was  bom 
at  Jamesto\*'n,  X.  Y.,  and  graduated  from  the 
State  Normal  School.  He  was  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  of  New  York  in  1857- 
65.  and  acting  superintendent  in  1861-62.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862,  and  became  deputy 
superintendent  of  the  banking  department  of  New 
York  State  in  1865,  and  from  1870  to  1873  served 
as  State  Bank  Examiner.  In  1882  he  became 
chief  clerk  of  the  Brooklyn  (X.  Y.)  Board  of 
Education,  a  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 
He  assisted  in  framing  the  educational  sections  in 
the  charter  of  Greater  New  York  and  published 
Xetc  York  Court  of  Appeals  Reports  (1867-69)  ; 
nistortf  of  Savings  Banks  in  the  United  States 
(1876-78)  ;  Vetc  York  Code  of  Public  Instruction 
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(1879)  ;  and  Laics  of  New  York  Relating  to  Com- 
mon Schools. 

KEYES,  Erasmus  Daewin  (1810-95).  An 
American  soldier,  born  at  Brimfield,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832,  and  was  on 
duty  in  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C,  during  the  nul- 
lification excitement  of  that  year.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  garrison  duty  or  on  frontier  service 
against  the  Indians  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
Eleventh  Infantry,  and  sent  to  New  York  to 
organize  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Fort 
A^ickens.  On  May  17,  1861,  he  was  made  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and  on  July  21st  took 
part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  the 
Peninsular  campaign  he  commanded  the  Fourth 
Army  Corps,  and  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  (April  5  to  May  4,  1862),  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks  (May  31,  1862),  Malvern  Hill 
(July  1,  1862),  and  other  actions.  He  resigned 
on  May  6,  1864,  and  removed  to  California,  where 
lie  was  connected  with  various  mercantile  enter- 
prises. He  published  Fifty  Years'  Observation  of 
Men  and  Events,  Civil  and  Military  (1884). 

KEYHOLE  LIMPET.  A  limpet  of  the  ge- 
nus Fissurella,  a  shell  allied  to  the  ordinary  lim- 
pet (q.v. ),  but  differing  in  that  the  apex  is  per- 
^  forated,  the  hole  being  of  the  shape  and  appear- 
ance of  an  .old-fashioned  keyhole.  In  very  young 
shells  the  apex  is  entire  and  spiral.  Tliese  shells 
are  found  on  nearly  all  coasts. 

KEY  ISLANDS.    See  Kei  Islands. 

KEYNES,  kenz,  John  Neville  ( 1852— ) .  An 
English  logician  and  economist.  He  was  born 
at  Salisbury  and  was  educated  at  Amersham 
Hall,  at  University  College,  London,  and  Pem- 
broke, Cambridge.  For  several  years  he  was 
fellow  of  Pembroke  College;  in  1884  he  was  ap- 
pointed university  lecturer  in  moral  science;  and 
in  1892  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Univer- 
sity senate.  He  wrote:  Studies  and  Exercises  in 
Formal  Logic  (3d  ed.  1894),  and  Scope  and 
Method  of  JPvlitical  Economy  (2d  ed.  1897). 

KEY-NOTE.  In  music  the  fundamental  note 
from  which  the  key  takes  its  name. 

KEYS,  Power  of  the  (Lat.  clavium  potestas) . 
A  theological  term  which  denotes  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Church.  It  is  prominently  repre- 
sented by  two  golden  keys  in  the  insignia  of  the 
Pope,  considered  as  the  successor  of  Saint  Peter, 
to  whom  Christ  said:  "I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt.  xvi.  19). 
A  similar  metaphor  occurs  in  Isaiah  xxii.  22,  in 
Rev.  i.  18  and  iii.  7,  in  each  of  which  passages 
the  power  of  inclusion  or  of  exclusion  is  implied 
by  its  use.  Writers  on  canon  law  generally 
distinguish  between  the  potestas  ordinis  and  the 
potestas  jurisdictionis.  The  former  relates  to  the 
priestly  powers  inherent  in  the  clergy  by  virtue 
of  their  ordination,  and  in  particular  to  the 
power  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The 
latter  relates  to  church  government,  whether  it 
be  the  pastoral  care  and  discipline  of  the  parish 
priest  or  the  universal  sway  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  Here  of  course  wide  differences  exist. 
In  its  fullness  (the  plenitudo  potestatis)  the 
power  of  jurisdiction,  including  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  functions,  resides  only  in 
the  Pope,  but  in  a  more  or  less  limited  way  it 
may  be  exercised  by  patriarchs,  primates,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  priests.     Constant  evidence 
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of  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy  is  held  up 
before  the  people  in  the  administration  of  dis- 
cipline through  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

Protestants  hold  a  diflerent  view  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  understand 
that  whatever  power  the  keys  there  symbolize 
was  conferred  upon  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and 
is  to  be  exercised  by  the  ministry  and  laity  to- 
gether. It  is  held  to  include  both  doctrine  and 
discipline,  but  not  any  such  thing  as  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance.  A  few  modern  critics  think 
some  corruption  has  crept  into  the  text  in  Matt, 
xvi.  19,  so  that  the  original  meaning  is  lost, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  text  itself. 
See  Penance;  Discipline,  Ecclesiastical. 

The  position  of  the  Papacy  on  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  is  stated  in  Pius  IX's  constitution 
Pastor  JEternus,  published  at  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil of  1870.  The  text,  with  translation,  is  found 
in  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  ii.  (New 
York,  1877).  In  general  consult:  Hinschius, 
Kirchenrecht  der  Katholiken  und  Protestanten 
(6  vols.,  Berlin,  1869-97)  ;  Baart,  The  Roman 
Court   (New  York,  1899), 

KEYSER,  ki'zer,  Epheaim  (1850—).  An 
American  sculptor.  He  was  born  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  October  6,  1850,  of  German  parentage.  He 
studied  at  the  Maryland  Academy  in  1871-72,  and 
in  1872-76  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich, 
where  he  won  a  silver  medal  for  his  "Toying 
Page."  In  1876-77  he  studied  at  Berlin,  under 
Albert  Wolff,  and  here  modeled  "Psyche"  (repli- 
ca, Cincinnati  Museum ) ,  which  won  him  the 
Michael  Beer  Prize,  enabling  him  to  study  in 
Rome  for  one  year.  He  lived  chiefly  at  Rome 
until  1894,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of 
sculpture  at  the  Maryland  Institute.  Among  his 
portrait  busts  are  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Henry  Har- 
land.  President  D.  C.  Gilman,  Sidney  Lanier,  and 
others.  His  other  M'orks  include  the  "Pet  Fal- 
con," "Titania,"  "The  Rose,"  "A  Duet,"  and  "Ye 
Old  Storye." 

KEYSER,  Hendeik  de  ( 1567-1621 ) .  A  Dutch 
architect  and  sculptor,  born  at  Utrecht.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Cornelius  Bloemaert  in  his  native 
town,  and  then  studied  in  Paris.  On  his  return 
he  settled  in  Amsterdam  with  Bloemaert  (1591), 
and  three  years  afterwards  was  appointed  city 
architect  and  sculptor.  His  works  include  the 
Court  of  the  East  India  House  and  the  Exchange 
at  Amsterdam,  the  City  Hall  and  the  monument 
of  William  of  Orange  at  Delft,  the  monument  of 
Erasmus  at  Rotterdam,  and  the  Hagherbeets 
monument  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  front  of  the 
Osterkirk  at  Hoorn.  In  these  works  he  was  as- 
sisted by  his  son  Pieter,  who  completed  several 
of  them,  and  he  himself  erected  the  monument  to 
Admiral  Tromp  at  Delft. 

KEYSER,  Jakob  Rudolf  (1803-64).  A  Nor- 
wegian historian  and  philologist.  He  was  born 
and  educated  at  Christiania,  and  in  1825  received 
a  royal  fellowship  and  traveled  in  Iceland  mak- 
ing linguistic  research.  In  1828  he  was  made 
docent,  and  in  1829  lector,  in  history  and  statis- 
tics in  the  University  of  Christiania.  His  writ- 
ings were  on  the  early  history  of  Norway,  espe- 
cially the  ecclesiastical,  and  he  edited  many  of 
the  old  Norse  authors.  With  Munch  he  edited, 
at  Government  expense,  Worges  gamle  Love 
(1846-49).  His  other  more  important  works 
were:    Nordmcendenes  Religionsforfatning  i  He-  , 
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dendommen  (1841)  ;  Den  norstce  Kirket  Bistorie 
iifi'/tT  KatkolicUmen  (1856-58)  ;  and  the  postbu- 
11  us  works,  Efterladte  Skrifter  (1865-67)  and 
.\uii/ts  Uistorie    (1865-70). 

KEYSEB,  XiCAisE  de  (1813-87).  A  Belgian 
liistorical  painter,  bom  at  Sandvliet,  near  Ant- 
werp. He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Antwerp, 
under  Jacobs  and  \'au  BnJe.  He  attracted  atten- 
tion with  his  first  picture,  "Crucifixion"  (1834). 
The  "Battle  of  the  Spurs,  1302"  (1836;  museum 
at  Courtrai),  and  "Battle  of  Worringen,  1288" 
(1839;  New  Museum,  Brussels),  are  distin- 
guished for  lofty  conception,  rare  skill  in  depict- 
ing the  turmoil  of  battle,  correct  drawing,  and 
luminous  coloring.  They  were  followed  by  his- 
torical genre  scenes,  treated  with  subtle  refine- 
ment, such  as:  "Emperor  Maximilian  Visiting 
Meniling's  Studio;"  "The  Giaour"  and  "Death 
of  Maria  de'  Medici"  (both  1845,  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Galler}-,  Berlin)  ;  "Columbus  and  His  Son 
Leaving  Barcelona"  (1852);  "Court  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici"  (1870);  "Charles  V.  Liberating 
Christian  Slaves  in  Tunis"  (1873;  New  Museum, 
Amsterdam)  ;  "Francis  I.  in  the  Studio  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini"  (Fodor  Museum,  Amsterdam). 
Having  formerly  modeled  his  style  after  the  great 
masters  of  the  Netherlands,  he  showed  in  his 
later  period  a  tendency  to  follow  the  modem 
French  school.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  the 
"Massacre  of  the  Innocents"  (Museum  at  Ghent). 
He  also  painted  good  portraits,  and  in  1864-66 
adorned  the  staircase  of  the  Old  Museum  in  Ant- 
werp with  groups  of  Belgian  artists.  In  1855  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Academy  at  Ant- 
werp. 

KEYSEB,  Peteb  Dibck  (1835—).  An  Ameri- 
can oculist.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  of 
Dutch  ancestry;  attended  Delaware  College,  and 
studied  chemistry  under  Genth,  and  sensed  for  a 
year  as  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  (?ivil  War, 
but  by  his  poor  health  was  forced  to  resign. 
He  spent  two  years  at  ilunich,  Berlin,  and  Jena, 
and  in  1864  again  entered  the  Federal  Army  as 
assistant  surgeon.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary.  His  earlier  works  were  on  chem- 
istry; later  he  published  Report  on  Operations 
for  Cataract  (1874),  and  other  valuable  papers 
in  the  same  field. 

KEYSEB,  Theodore,  or  Thomas  (c.1596- 
1667).  A  Dutch  painter,  bom  at  Amsterdam. 
He  was  the  son,  or  perhaps  the  nephew,  of  Hen- 
drik  Keyser,  and  probably  the  pupil  of  Cornelius 
van  der  Voort.  He  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  when  Rembrandt  came  to  Amsterdam  in 
1631,  and  he  decidedly  influenced  the  formation 
of  Rembrandt's  style.  His  masterpiece,  the 
"Burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  Discussing  the  Ar- 
rival of  Marie  de'  Medici,"  is  in  The  Hague  Mu- 
seum. This  noble  picture  places  him  among  the 
first  of  the  Dutch  painters.  Other  works  are  in 
the  same  museum,  in  Berlin.  Frankfort,  Vienna, 
Copenhapjen.  and  throughout  Holland. 

KEYSTONE.  A  term  used  in  architecture  to 
designate  the  central  stone  of  an  arch  or  vault, 
placed  directly  at  the  crown,  which,  being  made 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  acts  like  a 
wedge,  and  thus  keys  the  entire  structure.  It  is 
a  particular  kind  of  voussoir  (q.v.). 


KEYSTONE    STATE.      Pennsylvania. 
States,  Popttlab  Names  of. 


See 


KEY  WEST.  A  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Monroe  County,  Fla.,  90  miles 
north  by  east  of  Havana,  CuImi  (Map:  Florida, 
C  5).  It  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
United  States,  on  Key  West  Island,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  group  of  Florida  Keys.  The  fine 
deep  harbor  is  defended  by  Fort  Taylor,  situated 
on  an  artificial  island  at  the  main  entrance.  Im- 
proved fortifications  have  recently  been  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  There  are 
two  lighthouses,  afTording  a  safe  guide  to  the 
harbor.  The  city  is  on  the  line  of  a  number  of 
steamship  routes  to  American  and  West  Indian 
ports,  and  railroad  connections  for  the  north  are 
made  at  Port  Tampa  and  3bliami.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful place,  with  broad  streets,  attractive  houses, 
and  tropical  gardens,  and  its  pure  air  and  mild 
climate  have  made  it  a  popular  winter  and  health 
resort.  Key  West  is  an  important  United  States 
naval  station,  with  machine-shops,  dock,  marine 
railway,  marine  hospital,  barracks,  etc.  Among 
other  features  of  interest  are  the  county  court- 
house and  park.  United  States  custom-house  and 
post-office,  city  hall,  a  convent,  a  Methodist  semi- 
nary, a  public  library,  and  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  Martello  towers.  The  leading  industry  is 
the  manufacture  of  cigars,  which  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  is  carried  on  mostly  by  Cubans.  Sponge 
fishing  is  also  of  importance,  and  the  frequent 
shipvsTecks  on  the  islands  offer  opportunity  for 
a  profitable  wrecking  business.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  cigars,  sponges,  turtles,  fish, 
salt,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.  The  annual  value  of 
the  commerce  is  about  $1,900,000,  of  which  ?o50,- 
000  is  in  imports.  Lender  a  charter  of  1893  the 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  annually  elect- 
ed, and  a  council.  The  water-works  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Key  West 
was  settled  in  1822,  and  though  unimportant  for 
many  years,  it  was  in  1890  the  largest  city  in  the 
State,  and  now  ranks  third,  Jacksonville  and 
Pensacola  leading.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1832.  Key  West  became  of  great  importance 
to  the  Federal  Government  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  in  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898  was  the 
rendez\-ou3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  of 
the  United  States  Naw.  Population,  in  1890, 
18.080:  in  1900,  17.114." 

KHABAROVSK,  Ka'b4-r6fsk'  formerlv 
KHABAROVKA,  Kaba-rifkA.  The  capital  of 
a  district  in  the  Territory  of  Primorsk.  Siberia, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ussuri  with  the 
Amur  (Map:  A.sia,  N  4).  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Gtovemor-General  of  Amur,  and  has  a  railway 
school,  and  ethnographical  museum,  a  Chinese 
temple,  and  a  public  garden  with  a  monument  to 
Count  ^NfuravieflT.  As  a  terminal  of  the  Ussuri 
branch  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  Khaba- 
rovsk is  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance, 
and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  sables.  The  town 
was  founded  in  1858  as  a  military  station,  and 
named  after  the  Cossack  Khabaroff,  one  of  the 
conquerors  of  Eastern  Siberia.  It  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  town  in  1880.  Population,  in  1897, 
14,932,  including  a  number  of  Chinese. 

KHABUB,  Kfi-boor'.  A  river  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key. It  rises  among  the  Karajah  Mountains,  in 
the  Vilayet  of  Diarbekir,  south  of  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris,  and  flows  for  about  200  miles 
in  a  general  southerly  direction  until  it  joins 
the  Euphrates  at  Kerkisiah  (Map:  Turkey  in 
Asia,  J  5).     It  is  identified  by  some  authorities 
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with  the  Hebrew  Chabor  and  the  Araxes  of  Xeno- 
phon. 

KHAIBAR  (Ki'bgr)  PASS.  Another  spell- 
ing for  the  name  of  a  mountain  defile  between 
India  and  Afghanistan.    See  Kiiybeb  Pass. 

KHAIR-ED-DIN',  Kir'ed-den'  (better  Khaib 
al-Din).  A  Greek  pirate,  better  known,  with  his 
brother  Horuk,  by  the  name  Barbarossa  ( q.v. ) . 

KHAKI,  ka-'ke  (Hind,  khdk'i,  dusty,  from 
khak,  dust).  A  drab,  clay,  or  dust-colored  cloth 
of  East  Indian  origin,  first  used  by  the  British 
Government  for  their  native  troops,  and  after- 
wards for  all  British  troops  serving  abroad  or 
on  campaign.  Since  the  Spanish-American  War 
of  1898  it  has  been  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  field  and  colonial  service,  and 
similarly  by  both  France  and  Gtermany. 

KHAIilD,  Ka^id,  or  CALEB  (582-642).  A 
Mohammedan  general.  He  was  the  son  of  Walid, 
of  the  Mahzumiyyah  branch  of  the  Koreish.  At 
first  he  was  an  enemy  of  Mohammed,  being  among 
the  leaders  who  defeated  him  at  Ohod,  in  625. 
But  after  Mohammed  had  married  his  kins- 
woman, Maimunah,  he  accepted  the  new  faith 
(629)  and  became  Mohammed's  greatest  general, 
receiving  the  surname  'Sword  of  Allah'  after  his 
victory  over  the  Byzantines  at  Mutah.  He  was 
then  sent  by  Mohammed  against  Mecca,  and 
commasded  the  right  wing  of  the  attack.  He  de- 
feated the  impostor  Museilima  and  the  Banu 
Hanifah  after  the  Prophet's  death,  and  in  633 
was  made  commander  of  the  army  sent  by  Abu 
Bekr  into  Mesopotamia.  He  defeated  the  Per- 
sians in  the  'Battle  of  the  Chains,'  but  was  then 
ordered  to  join  forces  with  Amr  and  Abu  Ubaidah 
in  Syria.  After  a  forced  march  of  five  days 
through  the  waterless  desert,  he  received  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Palmyra  and  Basra,  and  then  de- 
feated the  armies  of  Heraclius  at  Ajnadin,  Fihl, 
or  Pella  (634),  and  Emesa  (635).  Damascus 
was  then  besieged,  and  fell  in  the  fall  of  635.  His 
next  great  battle  was  that  of  the  Yarmuk  (Au- 
gust, 636).  Damascus  had  then  to  be  besieged  a 
second  time,  and  shortly  before  or  after  it  fell 
word  came  that  Omar,  for  reasons  that  are  not 
certain,  had  given  the  chief  command  to  Abu 
Ubaidah.  Khalid  then  showed  his  loftiness  of 
spirit  by  continuing  to  serve  as  a  subordinate 
without  protest  until  his  death,  at  Emesa,  642. 
Consult  Wellhausen,  Hkizzen  und  Vorarieiten, 
vi.  (Berlin,  1899)  ;  De  Goeje,  Memoire  sur  la 
Conquete  de  la  Syrie  (Leyden,  1900). 

KHAMA,  Ka'ma  (1846—).  An  African  chief, 
head  of  the  Bamangwato,  a  northern  tribe  of 
Bechuanaland.  In  1872  he  joined  with  Montsioa 
in  an  appeal  to  England  against  Boer  encroach- 
ments. He  got  no  immediate  help,  but  in  1884 
Bechuanaland  was  taken  formally  under  Brit- 
ish protection.  In  1895  Khama  and  two  other 
chiefs  visited  England  to  protest  against  his 
country  being  put  under  the  British  South 
Africa  Company.  All  the  territory  north  of 
the  Molopo  was  made  a  native  reservation,  and 
at  Khama's  request  stringent  laws  were  passed 
against  importation  of  alcohol.  See  Bechuana- 
land. 

KHAMTI,  k'ham't^.  One  of  the  peoples  of 
Shan  stock,  dwelling  on  the  Assam-Burmese  fron- 
tier.   See  Shans. 

KHAN  (Pers.  khun,  prince,  of  Tatar  origin). 
(1)    A  title  of  uncertain  origin,  often  borne  by 


Oriental  rulers,  especially  in  Central  Asia.  Its 
earliest  mention  is  by  Gregory  of  Tours  ( 560)  ,who 
designates  the  chief  of  the  Huns  (Avars)  as  'Chag- 
nus.'  Among  Mohammedans  it  seems  to  have 
been  first  used  in  the  thirteenth  century  at  the 
time  of  the  Mongol  Genghis  Kahn,  and  it  per- 
sisted down  to  the  time  of  the  last  Oriental  ruler 
of  the  Crimea,  Shahin  Giray  (1783).  Since  the 
time  of  Bayazid  I.  (1389)  and  Mohammed  I. 
(1402),  the  title  has  been  added  to  the  other 
titles  of  the  Osmanli  sultans.  It  was  not  used 
by  the  Seljuks  (1037-1300).  Khan  is  also  joined 
to  a  personal  name  so  as  to  form  a  composite 
word.  In  Shiite  lands  it  means  simply  a  man  of 
rank,  equivalent  to  Turkish  Beg  or  Bey.  Some 
of  the  titles  compounded  with  Khan  are :  ( 1 ) 
Kha-Khan,  used  long  before  the  twelfth  century 
to  designate  the  leader  of  the  Tou-Kiou  Turks, 
the  Ouigurs,  Mongols,  Chinese  (Yuen  Dynasty), 
and  Mandshus.  (2)  Il-Khan  ('Provincial 
Khan')  to  indicate  their  inferiority  to  the  Kha- 
Khans;  used  by  the  Mongol  ruler  Hulagu  and 
his  successors  in  Persia  (1256-1336).  (3)  Tar- 
Khan,  a  subaltern  prince.  (4)  Gur-Khan  ('Uni- 
versal Lord' ) ,  used  by  the  Turks  of  Kara-Khitay, 
by  Tamerlane  (1335-1405)  and  Ulug  Beg  (1447). 
(5)  Ir-Khan,  used  by  certain  Turkish  tribes. 
The  word  khanate,  for  the  territorial  divisions 
of  Genghis  Khan's  empire,  is  a  European  forma- 
tion. Consult  De  Lacouperie,  Khan,  Kha-Khan 
and   Other  Tribes    (1885). 

(2)  The  homonym  khan  (Persian  khanah, 
house)  is  frequently  applied  in  translations  of 
Oriental  texts  and  works  on  the  East  to  unfur- 
nished inns,  erected  either  by  the  Government  or 
private  individuals  for  travelers,  and  for  whose 
accommodations  either  no  charge  or  a  small  fee 
is  required. 

KHANDESH,  kiinMesh,  or  CANDEISH.  An 
historical  district  in  the  Central  Division,  Bom- 
bay, British  India.  Area,  9944  square  miles; 
population,  in  1891,  1,435,000;  in  1901,  1,460,600. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Tapti,  and  its  extensive  cen- 
tral plain  fringed  on  the  north  by  the  Satpura 
Hills  comprises  a  considerable  area  of  fertile 
alluvial  soil.  Almost  surrounded  by  the  powerful 
native  States  of  Hyderabad,  Sindh,  and  Baroda, 
it  suffered  greatly  during  the  long  contest  be- 
tween the  Mohammedans  and  the  Mahrattas,  and 
also  from  the  struggles  among  the  rival  chiefs. 
In  1818  it  was  taken  by  the  East  India  Company. 
The  Bhils,  a  half-savage  race,  aggravated  con- 
siderably the  difficulties  of  the  new  Government. 

KHANG-HI,  kang'he'.  Emperor  of  China 
( 1662-1722) .    See  K'ang  Hi. 

KHANIA,  Ka'ne-a'.  A  town  of  Crete.  See 
Canea. 

KHARGEH,  Kiir'ge,  El  (full  name,  Wah  al- 
Hargah,  outer  oasis).  An  important  oasis  of 
Egypt,  situated  about  four  days'  travel  west 
of  Thebes,  in  latitude  25°  30'  N.  and  longitude  30° 
40'  E.,  about  220  feet  above  the  sea  (Map:  Egypt, 
D  7).  It  is  about  90  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  3  miles  wide  on  an  average.  There  are 
well-preserved  remains  of  numerous  buildings  and 
villages.  Popiilation,  6000.  Wheat,  barley,  rice, 
and  indigo  are  grown.  Dates  are  exported.  El 
Khargeh  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Psam- 
meticus. 

KHARGEH,  Kar'g&,  El,  or  KHARGA.  The 
chief  town  of  the  oasis  of  the  same  name  in  Upper 
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Epj-pt,  situated  about  100  miles  west  of  Thebes 
l.\iap:  Kgypt,  D  7).  It  contains  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  Amnion,  and  several  other  ruins 
from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans. 
The  town  as  well  as  the  oasis  has  declined  in 
lH>j)ulation  and  importance.  Population,  about 
40U0. 

KHARIJITES.     See  Mohammedax  Sects. 

KHARKOV,  Kar-kdf.  A  government  of  Lit- 
tle Russia,  bounded  by  the  governmeuls  of  Kursk 
and  Voronezh  on  tlie  north,  the  Province  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  on  the  east,  Yekaterinoslav  on  the 
south,  and  Poltava  on  the  west  (Map:  Russia, 
E  5).  Area,  21,050  square  miles.  It  has  a  flat 
surface,  with  a  general  incline  toward  the  south. 
It  is  watered  mostly  by  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Don.  The  climate  is  variable,  but 
warmer  than  in  the  central  part  of  Russia.  The 
soil  is  mostly  a  black  loam  of  great  fertility. 
Cereals,  including  com  and  buckwheat,  are 
raised  in  large  quantities;  tobacco  and  the  vine 
are  also  cultivated.  Stock-raising  is  an  impor- 
tant industrj'.  The  chief  manufactures  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  liquors,  and  iron  products.  The  annual 
output  is  valued  at  over  $25,000,000.  The  gov- 
ernment is  well  provided  with  railway  lines. 
Population,  in  1897,  2.509,811,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Little  Russians.  Capital,  Kharkov.  The  terri- 
tory now  occupied  by  the  Government  of  Kharkov 
was  in  the  early' Middle  Ages  inhabited  by 
Khazars,  Petchenegs,  and  later  by  Tatars.  The 
Cossacks  began  to  settle  there  in  the  sevententh 
century. 

KHARKOV.  The  capital  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  marshy 
district  on  three  streams,  at  the  junction  of  two 
railway  lines.  250  miles  east-southeast  of  Kiev 
(Map:'  Russia,  E  5).  It  has  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance, and  is  well  built.  There  are  a  cathe- 
dral, a  Protestant  church,  numerous  Russian 
churches,  two  theatres,  an  exchange,  and  a  mu- 
seum. The  L'niversity  of  Kharkov,  founded  in 
1803,  has  four  faculties  ( including  jurisprudence 
and  medicine)  and  nearly  1400  students,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  and  a  library  with  55.000  vol- 
umes. There  are  also  a  technological  institute 
with  about  800  students,  one  of  the  four  theo- 
logical academies  of  Russia,  a  medical  school,  a 
veterinary  institute,  and  a  number  of  secondary 
and  special  schools.  The  city  has  many  exten- 
sive cigar  and  tobacco  factories,  distilleries,  soap 
factories,  etc.  There  is  also  a  sugar-refinery 
company.  Kharkov  is  one  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial cities  of  Ru?sia,  owing  to  its  central 
position  with  respect  to  the  north  and  south 
trade.  There  are  four  annual  fairs,  one  of  which 
represents  a  very  large  volume  of  business.  The 
principal  imports  come  via  the  Baltic,  and  in- 
clude mainly  machinery,  tea,  wine,  and  to- 
bacco. Population,  in  1897,  174,846.  Kharkov 
was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

KHARPUT,  KSr-poot',  or  HARPITT.  The 
capital  of  the  Vilayet  of  Mamuret-iil-Aziz, 
Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
plateau  near  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Euphrates, 
and  near  the  source  of  the  Tigris  (Map:  Turkey 
in  Asia.  H  3).  It  has  fine  bazaars,  an  ancient 
church,  a  Jacobite  convent  with  a  collection  of 
\aluable  biblical  manuscripts,  a  college  at- 
tached to  the  American  mission  station,  and  a 
native    school.    The    trade    is    chiefly    in    wine. 


cotton,  and  oil.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
over  30,000,  and  is  comjKjsed  of  Turks,  Kurds, 
.\rmenians,  and  Jacobite  Syrians. 

KHARTUM,  Kar-tOom'.  The  capital  of  Egyp- 
tian Sudan,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  near  its  confluence  with  the  White 
Nile,  in  a  treeless,  sterile  region  (Map:  Africa, 
H  3 ) .  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  covers  a  large 
area,  but  is  unattractive  in  appearance.  The 
Government  buildings  are  European  in  style,  and 
there  are  several  mosques.  Christian  churches,  a 
hospital  and  barracks,  and  a  street  railway.  Gor- 
don College  and  the  palace  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral are  new  and  fine  buildings.  Khartum  im- 
ports arms,  powder,  grain,  and  textiles,  and 
exports  ivory,  ostrich-feathers,  and  fruit.  The 
population  was  estimated  in  1882,  before  its 
destruction  by  the  Mahdists,  at  70,000.  Khar- 
tum was  founded  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1821,  and 
grew  with  remarkable  rapidity.  In  1830  it  was 
made  the  seat  of  the  Governor-General  of  Sudan, 
and  became  an  important  commercial  centre.  In 
1885  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Mahdi  after  the 
valiant  defense  by  General  Gordon  (q.v.),  who 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  following 
the  capture.  The  Mahdi's  successor  razed  the 
city  and  removed  the  population  across  the  river 
to'Omdurman,  which  he  made  his  capital.  With 
the  overthrowing  of  the  power  of  the  ilahdi  by 
Lord  Kitchener  in  1898,  Khartum  was  reinstated 
as  the  capital  of  Egyptian  Sudan,  and  has  since 
recovered  a  large  part  of  its  former  trade  and 
prosperity,  especially  since  the  railroad  connect- 
ing it  with  Egypt  lias  been  completed.  Consult 
Stevens,  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  (7th  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1898). 

KHAS,  k'haz.  One  of  the  Gurka  tribes  of 
Nepal.  Like  most  of  their  kindred,  they  are  of 
mixed  Hindu-Arjan  and  Tibeto-Mongolian  blood. 
The  Nepalese  Khas  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Khas  of  Siam  and  Laos,  who  belong  to  the 
Mois,  as  one  of  the  large  groups  of  uncivilized 
or  'savage'  tribes  of  Western  Farther  India  is 
called. 

KHASI,  k'ha's*,  KHASIA,  k'ha's^i.  or,  as 
they  call  themselves,  Kti.  Inhabitants  of  the 
region  of  the  Khasi  Hills  in  Northern  Assam, 
eastward  from  the  Garo  tribes.  The  Khasi  are 
classe<l  by  Dalton  (1872)  as  Indo-Chinese,  but 
independent  in  their  linguistic  affinities,  possess- 
ing both  monosyllabism  and  a  species  of  agglu- 
tination. Ratyel  (1898)  considers  that  the  Khasi 
are  largely  of*  Aryan  blood,  and  Deniker  (1900) 
thinks  they  approach  the  Indonesian  type.  The 
Khasi  are  among  the  few  Indian  peoples  who  rec- 
ognize the  female  line.  They  also  eschew  the  use 
of  milk.  Many  facts  concerning  the  Khasi  will 
be  found  in  Dalton,  Descriptiie  Ethnology  of 
Bengal  (Calcutta,  1872)  ;  Roberts,  Grammar  of 
the  Khasi  Language   (London,  1891). 

KHASI  (ka'se)  HTLIiS.    See  J.\n?TiA  Hnxs. 

KHATMANDU,  kat'mAn-doo'.  The  capital 
of  Nepal  (q.v.).  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Bachmati  and  Vishnumati  rivers,  145 
miles  north  of  Patna  (Map:  India,  E  3).  The 
brick  or  stone  paved  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  The  houses  are  from  two  to  four  stories 
high,  and  have  elaborately  ear%'ed  wood  balconies 
and  windows.  There  are  several  pagoda  shaped 
temples  with  gilt  copper  domes.  The  chief  build- 
ing is  the  Maharajan  palace  containing  a  modem 
durbar  or  reception-room,  and  the  Kot  military 
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council  chamber  in  which  Jung  Bahadur  disposed 
of  his  political  enemies  by  a  general  massacre  on 
September  15,  184G.  A  British  Resident  is  sta- 
tioned at  Khatmandu.  Estimated  population, 
in  1901,  50,000. 

KHAZARS,  Ka'zarz,  or  CHAZARS.  A  Fin- 
nic people  long  extinct,  who  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages  inhabited  the  region  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  and  the  steppes  of 
Southeastern  Russia.  When  at  the  height  of 
their  power,  in  the  ninth  century,  they  held  sway 
as  far  west  as  the  Dnieper  and  northward  to  the 
middle  Volga.  They  had  many  important  cities 
which  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce.  By 
some  writers  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
an  indigenous  people  of  the  Caucasus,  but  the 
warlike  movements  and  conquests  which  they 
carried  on  brought  in  admixtures  so  that  the 
question  of  their  ethnological  position  becomes 
a  difficult  one.  Contemporary  accounts  relate 
that  they  were  fair,  with  black  hair,  and  fine 
physical  development,  and  that  the  women  were 
beautiful  and  much  sought  after  by  the  courts 
of  Byzantium  and  Bagdad.  As  a  commercial 
people,  they  possessed  the  good  qualities  of 
honesty  and  business  ability,  which  made  them 
successful.  Their  sovereigns  were  called  Khakans. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  eighth  century  their 
Khakan,  with  a  part  of  his  people,  embraced 
Judaism.  The  power  of  the  Khazars.  endured 
only  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  In  965  they  suffered  a  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  ruler  Sviatoslaff,  and  about 
50  years  later  their  dominion  in  the  Crimea 
came  to  an  end.    They  left  no  literary  remains. 

KHEDIVE,  ka'dev'  (Turk,  khidiv,  from  Pers. 
khidlv,  khudlv,  king,  lord ;  connected  with  Pers. 
khudai,  God,  Lord,  Av.  xvadata,  self-determined, 
Skt.  svadha,  self-determination,  from  sva,  Lat. 
suus,  one's  own  +  dha,  Gk.  Tidrjvai,  tithenai, 
Lat.  con-dere,  to  place).  The  title  granted  in 
1867  by  the  Sultan  to  Ismail  Pasha,  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  his  successors.  See  Ismail  Pasiia  ; 
Egypt. 

KHEFREN",  kef'ren.     See  Ciiepiieen. 

KHELAT,  Ke-liit',  or  KELAT.  A  towTi  of 
Balvichistan  (Map:  Asia,  Central,  K  6).  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  who  exer- 
cises a  suzerainty,  more  or  less  nominal,  over  the 
other  khans  of  Bahichistan.  The  town,  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  more  than  7000  feet  above 
the  sea,  consists  of  mud-built  houses,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  mud  wall  30  feet  high,  with  three 
gates.  It  is  dominated  by  a  citadel  containing 
the  Khan's  palace.  The  town  was  occupied  by 
England  during  the  Afghan  War  in  1839,  when 
Merab  Khan,  the  ruler,  was  killed  during  the 
assault  on  the  fort.  In  1854  the  British  ob- 
tained the  right  of  maintaining  a  garrison  here. 
In  1877  a  treaty  v/as  concluded  with  the  Khan, 
by  which  a  British  agent,  with  military  escort, 
became  resident  at  the  Court  of  Khelat.  The  town 
has  a  good  water-supply.  Its  industries  are  un- 
important, but  its  bazaar  is  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  domestic  trade  in  Hindu  wares  and 
the  products  of  the  surrounding  region.  Popula- 
tion,  14,000. 

KHEMNITZER,  Kem'nits-er,  Ivan  Ivano- 
VTTcn.     A  Russian  writer  of  fables.     See  Chem- 

NITZER. 

KHEPERI,  ka'pa-re.  An  Egyptian  deity.  See 
Scakab^us. 


KHERASKOFE,  Kg'ra-skdf'',  Mikhail  Mat- 
VEYEViTCii  (1733-1807).  A  Russian  poet.  He 
was  born  in  Pereyaslavl,  Government  of  Poltava, 
and  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Wallachian 
boyars.  After  serving  in  the  army,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assessor  of  the  University  of  Moscow 
upon  the  foundation  of  that  institution  in  1755. 
Here  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  be- 
coming successively  inspector  of  typography, 
director  (1763),  and  curator  (1778-1801).  He 
edited  several  journals,  and  devoted  Considerable 
attention  to  pedagogy.  As  a  poet  he  has  been 
termed  the  'dean  of  Russian  literature.'  He  dis- 
played great  versatility,  his  works  comprising 
tragedies,  fables,  novels,  and  miscellaneous  poems. 
His  most)  celebrated  production  is  the  Rossyada, 
the  firs;  great  Russian  epic  to  be  published.  It  is 
conceived  in  the  style  of  the  J'Jneid,  and  describes 
the  invasion  of  Kazan  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The 
collected  works  of  Kheraskoff  were  published,  in 
12  volumes,  at  Moscow,  in  1796. 

KHERSON,  Ker-s6n'.  A  government  of  South 
Russia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  governments 
of  Kiev  and  Poltava,  on  the  east  by  Yekaterino- 
slav,  on  the  south  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the 
west  by  Bessarabia  and  Podolia  (Map:  Russia, 
D  5).  Area,  over  27,000  square  miles.  It  lies 
mostly  in  the  steppe  region  of  Russia,  and  is 
practically  without  elevations.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Dnieper,  the  Bug,  and  the  Dniester,  with 
their  tributaries.  In  the  north  and  northwest 
fertile  stretches  of  black  soil  occur.  In  some 
parts  of  the  government,  however,  the  rainfall  is 
very  inadequate.  Marble  and  granite  are  found 
in  certain  localities,  and  iron  near  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  climate  is  moderate  but  variable. 
Cereals  are  raised  mostly  in  the  northern  part, 
^\lule  in  the  south  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
raising  of  domestic  animals  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit.  Tobacco  and  wine  are  produced  to 
some  extent.  The  chief  industrial  establishments 
are  iron-foundries,  flour-mills,  machine-works, 
carriage-factories,  etc.  The  annual  production 
is  valued  at  over  $20,000,000.  Population,  in 
1897,  2,732,832,  consisting  principally  of  Little 
Russians,  Moldavians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Ger- 
mans, and  Jews.  Kherson  has  more  German 
colonists  than  any  other  government  in  South 
Russia.     Capital,  Kherson. 

KHERSON.  Capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name  in  Russia,  .situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dnieper,  about  20  miles  above  its  mouth 
(Map:  Russia,  D  5).  The  river  is  here  about  10 
miles  wide  and  contains  numerous  islets.  The 
town  is  poorly  built,  consisting  largely  of  mud 
huts.  In  the  suburbs  are  situated  the  old  fortifi- 
cations, and  a  church  containing  the  remains  of 
Prince  Potemkin.  Kherson  is  an  important  sta- 
tion on  the  Dnieper,  and  its  trade  with  Odessa  is 
extensive,  although  the  foreign  trade  is  now 
almost  entirely  concentrated  at  Odessa  and 
Nikolayev.  The  chief  industries  are  milling,  wool- 
washing,  and  the  manufacturing  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. Kherson,  founded  by  Prince  Potemkin  in 
1778,  was  intended  for  a  naval  port,  and  was 
strongly  fortified.  In  1787,  however,  the  naval 
port  was  removed  to  Nikolayev,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions have  since  been  abandoned.  Population,  in 
1897.  69,219. 

KHEVENHULLER,  ka'vfn-hul'ler,  Franz 
Christoph  VON  (1588-1650).  An  Austrian  states- 
man and  diplomat,  born  at  Klagenfurt.  After  a 
university  education  and  extensive  travel,  he  be- 
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came  a  proniineut  dgure  at  tiic  Imperial  Court, 
where  he  was  a  protegf  of  Chaucvllor  Khlesl. 
(See  Khlksl,  MixcaioR.)  In  IGlti  he  obtained 
the  important  appointment  of  Ambassador  to 
^'  ■  '"-id,  and  there  was  successful  in  enlisting 
-h  intlueuee  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand  11. 
diplomatic  commissions  were  subsequently 
mtrusted  to  him.  He  wrote,  in  (ierman,  an  im- 
portant work  on  contemporaneous  history,  the 
Annales  Ferdinandei  (printed  entire  at  Leipzig, 
in  12  vols.,  in  1716-26).  Consult  Wolf,  Geschicht- 
liche  Bihhr  aus  Osterreick,  vol.  i.  (Vienna,  1878). 

KHZVStrBS,  K^v'sujJrz,  or  CHEVSXJRS 
(Georg.,  valley-dwellers).  One  of  the  smaller 
mountain  tribes  of  the  Georgian  group  of  peoples 
inhabiting  the  Caucasus.  They  are  celebrated  for 
their  beer  feasts.  Their  folk  customs  in  general 
are  of  interest.  Besides  the  general,  works  on  the 
CJeorgians  and  the  peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  Radde's  monograph,  Die 
Chevs'uren  und  ihr  Land  (Cassel,  1878),  and 
to  the  detailed  account  of  the  Chevsurs  given  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  Chantre's  Recherches  an- 
thropologiques  dans  le  Caucase  (Lyons,  1885-87). 

KHtNGAN,  Kin-gan'.  A  range  of  mountains 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
It  begins  at  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  Desert 
of  Gobi,  being  an  extension  of  the  long  chain 
which  crosses  that  desert  from  East  Turkestan 
(Map:  China,  F  2).  It  skirts  the  desert  on  the 
east  and  extends  northward  through  Eastern 
Mongolia  and  Western  Manchuria  to  the  Amur 
River.  It  reaches  a  height  of  about  7500  feet, 
and  contains  a  number  of  volcanic  peaks.  This 
chain  is  generally  called  the  Great  Khingan, 
and  it  is  connected  by  forest-covered  plateaus  in- 
tersected by  river-vaileys  with  the  Little  Khin- 
gan, a  group  of  mountains  south  of  the  Amur  in 
Xortheastem  Manchuria. 

KHIVA,  Ke'vfi.  A  vassal  State  of  Russia,  in 
Central  Asia,  situated  approximately  between 
latitudes  40°  and  44"  X..  and  longitudes  58°  and 
62°  E.  (Map:  Asia,  Central,  HI).  It  is  bounded 
by  the  Aral  Sea  on  the  north,  Russian  Turkestan 
and  Bokhara  on  the  east,  and  the  Russian  Trans- 
caspian  possessions  on  the  south  and  west.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  over  22.000  square  miles. 
With  the  exception  of  the  portion  adjoining  the 
Amu  Darya,  which  flows  along  the  eastern 
border,  the  country  is  occupied  by  sandy  des- 
ert interspersed  with  a  number  of  small  oases. 
The  territory  depends  for  its  water  entirely  on 
the  Amu  Darya,  from  which  a  number  of  canals 
extend  into  the  interior  and  are  used  for  irriga- 
tion. The  climate,  although  unpleasant,  is 
healthful.  The  heat  in  the  summer  is  very 
great  and  the  winters  are  short  but  severe.  The 
rainfall  is  scanty,  and  during  the  autumn  great 
quantities  of  sand  are  blown  by  the  wind  from 
the  surrounding  desert.  In  the  portions  of  the 
country  accessible  to  irrigation  rice,  wheat,  and 
other  cereals,  cotton,  and  southern  fruits  are 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  Domestic  animals  in- 
clude horses,  camels,  and  sheep;  wild  animals, 
the  jackal,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox.  Agriculture 
and  the  raising  of  live  stock  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions  of   the   natives,   who   are   partly   nomadic. 

Khiva  is  governed  by  a  khan  whose  rule  is 
hereditary  and  restrained  in  its  absolutism  by 
Russia.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  khanate 
have  been  under  the  practical  control  of  Russia 
since  1873.  The  population  of  Khiva  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  800,000  to  less  than  100,000. 


The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Mongolian  and 
Aryan  races,  and  are  conii«<i:-td  mainly  of  L'zbees, 
Karakalpaks,  Turkomans,  and  Kirghizes.  The 
Uzbegs  are  the  ruling  race,  and  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  agriculture.  The  Sarts  or  Tajikti,  sup- 
]>oscd  by  some  to  be  the  original  settlers  of  the 
countr}',  inhabit  the  cities,  where  they  engage  in 
trade  and  handicraft.  The  chief  towns  are  Khiva 
(q.v.),  the  capital;  New  Urgentch,  Kiptchak,  and 
Kungrad. 

HiSTOBT.  Khiva  in  ancient  times  and  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages  formed  part,  succes- 
bively,  of  the  kingdoms  of  Bactria,  Parthia, 
and  Persia,  and  of  the  caliphate.  The  modem 
Khanate  of  Khiva  is  a  fragment  of  the  independ- 
ent kingdom  of  Chorasmia  or  Khwaresm,  which 
rose  into  power  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
turj*  under  a  Seljuk  dynasty,  and  conquered  and 
held  in  subjection  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  This 
kingdom  controlled  the  Oxus  or  Amu  Darya,  the 
most  important  river  of  Central  Asia.  It  was 
swept  into  his  great  drag-net  of  conquest  by 
Genghis  Khan  in  1221,  and  in  1372  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  Timur.  Timur's  descendants  were 
subdued  in  1511  by  Shahy  Beg  (called  Sheibani 
Khan  by  Western  writers ) ,  chief  of  the  Uzbeks,  a 
Turkish  tribe,  and  his  successors  have  ruled  over 
Khiva  to  the  present  time.  Ever  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  its  wealth  excited  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  first  Cossack  raiders  into  Central  Asia, 
the  Russian  Government  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  Khiva,  and  as  a  pretext  for  attempts  at 
conquest  complained  that  the  Khivans  fostered 
rebellion  among  the  Kirghiz  subjects  of  the  Czar, 
and  plundered  their  caravans.  Li  1717  Peter  the 
Great  endeavored  to  conquer  Khiva,  but  was  de- 
feated, and  in  1839  the  attempt  was  renewed  by 
the  Czar  Nicholas  I.,  but  with  no  better  success. 
With  the  advance  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  and 
the  establishment  of  Russian  power  in  the  trans- 
Caspian  country,  a  cordon  was  slowly  drawn  about 
Khiva,  and  in  1873  a  great  effort  was  made  to 
crush  it.  Three  Russian  columns  advanced  on 
Khiva  from  the  Caspian,  from  Orenburg,  and  from 
Tashkent.  The  second  and  third,  tinder  Generals 
Verekin  and  Kaufmann,  entered  the  city  in  May 
and  June.  The  Khan  agreed  to  pay  a  war  indem- 
nity (which  has  never  been  paid),  and  to  cede  to 
Bokhara  the  Khivan  possessions  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Amu  Darya.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
these  possessions  controlling  the  mouth  of  the 
Amu  Darya  were  incorporated  with  Russian  terri- 
tory, and  now  form  the  Russian  District  of  Amu 
Darya.  Khiva,  on  the  left  bank,  retains  its 
autonomy  nominally :  but  with  Russia  as  a  heavy 
creditor,  and  established  in  full  control  of  the 
surrotinding  country,  it  is  practically  a  vassal 
State.  Consult:  Colquhoun,  Russia  Against  In- 
dia (New  York,  1900)  ;  MacGahan,  Campaigning 
on  the  Oxus,  and  the  Fall  of  Khiva  (London, 
1874)  ;  Lansdell,  Russian  Central  Asia  (London, 
1885);  Stumm,  Aus  Chiva.  Berichte  (Berlin, 
1873)  ;  id.,  Der  russische  Feldzug  nach  Chira 
(Berlin,  1S75)  ;  Khanikov.  "Les  documents  sur 
le  kbanat  de  Khiva."  in  Bulletin  de  la  Society 
Geographique   (Paris,  1873),  with  bibliography. 

KHIVA.  The  capital  of  the  khanate  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  a  canal  near  the  Amu 
Darj-a  (Map:  Asia,  Central,  HI).  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  \vall,  and  is  made  up  mostly  of  flat- 
roofed  huts.  On  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  is  situated  the  citadel,  containing  the 
palace  of  the  Khan  and  some  of  the  mosques.    Of 
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the  latter  Khiva  has  17,  of  which  that  of  Polwan- 
Ata  is  the  finest.    Population,  estimated  at  6000. 

EHLESL,  kla's'l  (spelled  also  Klesel),  Mel- 
CHiOB  (1553-1630).  An  Austrian  prelate  and 
minister,  born  in  Vienna.  Protestant  by  educa- 
tion, he  entered  the  Roman  Church,  and  rose 
through  successive  dignities  to  be  Bishop  of 
Vienna  (1602)  and  cardinal  (1616).  He  also 
became  chancellor  to  the  Archduke  Matthias, 
upon  whose  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Empire 
his  power,  already  formidable,  was  greatly  in- 
creased. When  in  1619,  however,  he  counseled 
Ferdinand  II.  and  the  latter's  ally,  Maximilian, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  to  desist  from  war  with  the  Bohe- 
mians, he  was  imprisoned  at  Castle  Ambras,  in 
the  Tyrol.  Summoned  to  Rome  (1622)  for  trial 
before  the  Curia,  he  was  there  acquitted.  Ferdi- 
nand later  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the 
Church,  and  in  1627  Khlesl  returned  to  Austria. 
His  extensive  and  valuable  correspondence,  edited 
by  Hammer-Purgstall  in  the  form  of  an  auto- 
biographic study,  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1847- 
51  (4  vols.).  Consult,  also,  the  work  by  Kersch- 
baumer,  Kardinal  Klesel,  Vienna,  1865. 

KHXISTI,  klls'ti  (Russ.,  lasher).  A  Russian 
fanatical  sect  which  originated  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  Daniel  Philipo- 
vitch,  a  renegade  soldier,  was  the  founder,  and 
from  him  the  sect  is  sometimes  called  Danielites. 
Philipovitch  wandered  about  the  country,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  God,  and  preaching  certain  com- 
mandments. He  adopted  a  son,  who  tlienceforth 
was  considered  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
a  young  girl  was  chosen  as  the  virgin  mother  of 
God.  The  sect  spread  and  still  exists,  notwith- 
standing attempts  to  suppress  it.  The  command- 
ments of  Philipovitch  inculcated  moral  duties,  in- 
cluding celibacy  and  abstinence  from  strong 
drink.  Nevertheless  the  Khlisti  are  charged  with 
indulging  in  immoral  practices  and  revolting 
orgies.  They  meet  at  night  in  secret,  and  become 
wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  fanatical  excite- 
ment. It  is  a  part  of  their  discipline  to  weaken 
the  flesh  and  strengthen  the  spirit;  accordingly 
they  fast  often  and  flog  one  another  at  their 
meetings.  They  call  one  another  'Saviour,'  'Re- 
deemer,' 'Christ,'  and  'Mother  of  God,'  and  pray 
to  each  other  as  to  gods.  Many  have  been  sent  to 
Siberia  and  the  Caucasus. 

KHMELNITSKY,  Kmel-nifskl,  Nikolai 
IvANOviTCH  (1789-1845).  A  Russian  writer  of 
comedies  in  verse,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg.  He 
was  first  in  the  military  service,  and  afterwards 
was  Governor  of  Smolensk  in  1829,  and  of 
Archangel  in  1837,  but  retired  the  following  year. 
His  earliest  literary  attempts  were  metrical 
translations  of  Moli^re's  Tartuffe  and  L'ccole 
des  femmes.  Simple  plots,  natural  characters, 
and  easy  flowing  verses  form  the  charm  of  his 
plays  entitled,  Vozdushnye  zamlci  ("Castles  in 
Spain"),  Russkii,  Faust,  Govorun  ("The  Prat- 
tler"), and  others.  His  comedy  Tsarkoe  Slovo 
("The  Word  of  the  Czar")  was  successful,  and  he 
wrote  another  historical  drama  called  Bogdan 
Chmielnicki.  His  complete  works  were  published 
at  Saint  Petersburg  in  four  volumes   (1849). 

KHMEB/S,  kmerz.  The  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Cambodia.  They  are  now  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  marshy  regions  of  the  south  and  the 
neighboring  parts  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China,  but 
were  probably  at  an  early  period  spread  over  a 
great  portion  of  Southeastern  Farther  India. 
Their  physical  affinities  have  been  the  subject  of 


much  discussion,  likewise  their  linguistic  rela- 
tionship. Brinton  (1890)  calls  them  "a  mixed 
people,  descended  partly  from  Mongolian  ances- 
try, partly  from  Dravidian  and  Aryan  conquer- 
ors;" Keane  (1896)  speaks  of  their  language  as 
having  "Oceanic  (Malayo-Polynesian)  affinities;" 
Deniker  (1900)  thinks  that  the  Khmers  "have 
sprung  from  the  intermixing  of  the  Malays  and 
Kuis,  with  an  infusion  of  Hindu  blood  at  least 
in  the  higher  classes  of  society."  The  Khmers 
seem  to  be  somewhat  taller,  less  broad-headed, 
and  darker-skinned  than  the  Annamese,  Siamese, 
etc.  Their  eyes  are  seldom  typically  Mongolian, 
and  their  hair  is  often  wavy  rather  than  straight. 
Though  a  people,  in  some  respects,  of  quite  a 
primitive  type,  they  are  undoubtedly  the  orig- 
inators of  the  generally  majestic  and  simple  basic 
principles  of  the  architecture  seen  in  the  re- 
inarkable  ruins  of  pyramids,  temples,  palaces, 
etc.,  of  Angkor- Vat  and  elsewhere  in  the  Khmer 
area.  The  original  Khmer  ideal  has,  however, 
been  lightened  by  Indian  influences,  and  perhaps 
other  stimuli  have  also  contributed  to  make  the 
change  from  the  first  conception.  Some  of  these 
ruins  date  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era,  but  the  most  beautiful  probably 
belong  to  the  period  a.d.  700-1400.  Some  au- 
thorities seeiu  inclined  to  attribute  too  little  in- 
fluence to  the  Khmers  in  the  construction  of  these 
wonderful  monuments,  considering  them  almost 
entirely  of  foreign  origin.  It  would  be  better, 
perhaps,  to  regard  some  of  their  peculiarities  as 
due  to  difl'erent  flowerings  of  Khmer  art  at  divers 
periods  of  the  national  history  rather  than  as 
borrowings  from  outside.  The  modern  Khmers 
who  have  behind  them  these  evidences  of  former 
civilizations  are  too  readily  stigmatized  by  cer- 
tain writers  as  mere  'degenerate  descendants' 
of  their  cultured  ancestors,  preserving  only  in 
metal-smithing  some  recollections  of  their  old- 
time  glories.  Probably  both  the  genius  of  the 
creators  of  the  Khmer  ruins  and  the  'degeneracy' 
of  their  successors  have  been  exaggerated.  Be- 
sides the  general  works  on  Cambodia,  Cochin- 
China,  Siam,  etc.,  by  Aymonier,  Moura,  Gamier, 
Lemire,  etc.,  the  following  more  special  treatises 
may  be  referred  to:  Fournereau,  Le  Siam  Ancien 
(Paris,  1895)  ;  Fournereau  et  Porcher,  Les  rutnes 
d'Angkor  (ib.,  1890);  Aymonier,  Textes  Khmers, 
etc.  (ib.,  1878-91).  A  Khmer-French  Dictionary 
was  published  by  Aymonier   (Saigon,  1878). 

KHNUM,  knoom,  or  CHNUM.  An  Egyptian 
deity  worshiped  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  where  he  is  usually 
associated  with  the  goddesses  Satet  and  Anuket, 
worshiped  in  the  same  district.  His  name  was 
connected  by  the  priests  with  a  stem  {khnm) 
signifying  'to  form,  fashion,'  and  in  many  Egyp- 
tion  texts  he  is  styled  the  creator  of  gods  and 
men.  He  is  often  depicted  officiating  at  the 
birth  of  kings,  and  forming  the  new-born  child 
upon  a  potter's  wheel.  His  sacred  animal  was 
the  ram,  and  he  is  generally  represented  in  hu- 
man form,  with  the  head  and  horns  of  a  ram. 
In  later  times  Chnum  was  regarded  as  a  cosmical 
divinity.  See  Wiedemann,  Feligion  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians   (New  York,  1897). 

KHODAVENDIKYAR,  Ko'dd-ven-dg-kyar', 
or  Brusa.  a  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  occupy- 
ing the  northwestern  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  with 
an  area  of  about  26,000  square  miles,  comprising 
portions  of  ancient  Phrygia  and  Bithynia.  It 
has  a  fertile  soil  and  some  manufactures,  and  its 
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population  is  estimated  at  over  1,000,000,  of 
whom  a  little  more  than  300,000  are  Armenians. 
The  capital  is  Brusa   (q.v.). 

KHODJEND,  KA-jtot',  or  KHOJEND.  The 
capital  of  a  district  of  tlie  same  name  in  the 
Territory  of  Samarkand,  Asiatic  Russia,  situated 
on  the  Central  Asiatic  Jlailway,  about  93  miles 
south  of  Tashkent  (Map:  Asia,  Central,  L  1). 
Gardening,  vine-growing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  silk  and  cotton  goods  are  carried  on.  There 
is  a  brisk  trade  in  leather,  cotton,  and  raisins. 
Topulation,  in  1897,  30,076.  Khodjend  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  Central  Asia;  Alexan- 
der the  Great  sojourned  here  for  a  time.  It  be- 
came Russian  in  1866. 

KHOI,  Koi.  A  to>vn  in  the  extreme  northwest- 
ern part  of  Persia,  situated  about  75  miles  north- 
west of  Tabriz,  on  the  caravan  route  between 
that  city  and  Erzerum  (Map:  Persia,  B  2).  It 
lies  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  region.  It  has 
wide  and  regular  streets  shaded  by  trees  and  in- 
tersected by  several  canals.  The  bazaars  are 
built  of  brick  and  well  stocked,  and  the  town  has 
a  large  caravanserai.  Population,  estimated  at 
from  20.000  to  30,000,  including  a  number  of 
Armenians. 

KHOIKHOIN,  k'hoi'k'hoin'.  See  Hotten- 
tots. 

KHOJEND,  K6-jent'.  A  city  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia.    See  Khodje>'d. 

KHOKAND,  K6-kand'.  A  territory  of  Tur- 
kestan.   See  Febgha:xa. 

KHOKAND.  The  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
Territory  of  Fei^hana,  Asiatic  Russia,  and  former 
capital  of  the  Khanate  of  Khokand  (Map:  Asia, 
Central,  Ml).  It  is  situated  on  a  small  stream 
about  eight  miles  south  of  the  Svt  Darya,  on  the 
Central  Asiatic  Railway.  It  is  surrounded  by 
thick  walls,  and  is  for  the  most  part  built  in  the 
Oriental  fashion.  The  European  portion  is  more 
regularly  laid  out.  Khokand  is  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  transit  trade  in  Russian  manufac- 
tures.    Population,  in  1897,  82,054. 

KHOLM,  K6lm  ( Pol.  CheJm ) .  The  capital  of 
a  district^  of  the  same  name  in  the  Government  of 
Lublin,  Russian  Poland,  about  45  miles  east  of 
Lublin  (Map:  Russia.  B  4).  It  has  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, an  old  castle,  a  theological  and  a  teachers' 
seminary,  and  a  railwav  school.  Population,  in 
1897.   19.236. 

KHOLMOGORY,  Kol'mi-go'r*.  The  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Archangel,  European  Russia,  situated 
47  miles  southeast  of  Archangel,  on  an  island 
of  the  Northern  Dvina  (Map:  Russia,  F  2).  It 
was  of  some  commercial  importance  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  VNTiite  Sea  trade,  but  is  now  in  a 
state  of  decline.  Peter  the  Great,  on  his  return 
from  his  travels,  brought  to  Kholmogory  several 
specimens  of  the  Dutch  breed  of  cattle,  by  means 
of  which  the  natives  so  improved  their  o^vn  that 
the  Kholmogory  breed  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  Russia,  and  is  well  known  abroad. 
The  'father  of  Russian  literature.'  Lomonossoff, 
was  bom  in  the  little  village  Denisovka.  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.     Population,  in  1897,  1112. 

KHOMYAKOFF,  Ko'myd-kftf,  Aleksey  Ste- 
PAXOviTCH  (1804-GO).  A  famous  Russian  Slavo- 
phile poet  and  publicist,  bom  in  Moscow.  After 
serving  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1828-29  he 
retired  to  devote  himself  to  literature.     In  1832 


appeared  his  drama  in  verse,  Yermak,  followed  by 
another,  Paeudo- Demetrius  (1833);  hia  lyric 
Poems  were  publisl>ed  in  1844.  Strongly  imagina- 
tive, felicitous  in  diction,  endowed  with  a  poetic 
gift  of  a  high  order,  he  is  'drunk  with  patriotism.' 
To  him  Russia  is  the  ideal  country  of  the  world. 
In  his  historical,  philosophical,  and  theological 
works  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  rotten 
West'  (Romano-Germanic  world)  had  come  to 
yield  its  place  in  history  to  the  Panslavic  world, 
with  Russia  in  the  lead.  These  Panslavic  ideas 
were  embodied  in  J.  Message  from  Moscotc  to  the 
i<eriians  (Leipzig,  1860).  He  wrote  in  Russian, 
French,  German,  and  English.  His  collected 
works  appeared  in  Moscow  (1861)  in  four  vol- 
umes. 

KHONDS,  k'hdndz,  or  Kcs.  A  Dravidian  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  part  of  Orissa  and  the  adjacent 
regions  of  Bengal,  and  number  more  than  half  a 
million;  but  have  never  reached  civilization  like 
the  Tamils,  Telugus,  Kanarese,  MalayaLim,  etc. 
Physically  the  Khonds  are  below  the  average 
in  stature,  somewhat  darker  than  their  neigh- 
bors, comparatively  well  built  and  well  muscled, 
and  have  always  been  in  more  or  less  demand 
as  soldiers.  They  are  credited  with  great  hospi- 
tality, sense  of  honor,  morality  above  the  average, 
etc.  They  were  formerly  noted  for  their  sacri- 
fices of  human  beings  to  the  earth-deity,  and 
their  capture  marriage,  of  which  now  only  the 
shadow  remains.  Among  them  all  the  great  reli- 
gions of  India,  besides  missionary  Christianity, 
have  obtained  a  hold,  while  the  older  heathenism 
is  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  They  are  a 
very  interesting  type  of  the  primitive,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  civilized,  Dravidian.  Captain 
Campbell,  who  learned  to  know  them  well  dur- 
ing a  long  residence  in  their  country^  has,  in  his 
A  Personal  Xarraiive  of  Thirteen  Tears'  Service 
Among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Khondistan  (London, 
1864),  given  a  good  account  of  this  people. 
Other  information  of  an  anthropological  and  eth- 
nological sort  will  be  found  in  Lewin,  Wild  Races 
of  Southeastern  India  (London,  1870)  ;  Dalton, 
Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal  (Calcutta, 
1872)  ;  Rowney,  The  TFiW  Tribes  of  India  (Lon- 
don. 1882)  ;  Reclus,  Prim  if  ire  Folk  (New  York, 
1891). 

KHONS,  konz,  or  KHONSXT.    See  Choxs. 

KHOBASAN,  Ko'ra-san',  'the  land  of  the 
sim.'  A  northeastern  province  of  Persia,  border- 
ing on  the  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Territory  on 
the  northeast  and  Afghanistan  on  the  east  (Map: 
Persia,  F  3).  Area,  estimated  at  121,000  square 
miles.  A  large  portion  of  it  consists  of  the 
deserts  of  Lut  in  the  south  and  Kavir  in  the 
WTest,  interspersed  with  numerous  oases.  The 
agricultural  land  is  situated  chiefly  in  the  north- 
ern part.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole  temperate 
and  healthful ;  but  the  scarcity  of  water  makes 
agriculture  impossible  without  artificial  irriga- 
tion. Grain  and  southern  fruits  are  cultivated 
to  some  extent,  and  cattle  are  raised.  In  the 
cities  the  manufacturing  of  silk  and  woolen 
materials,  carpets,  shawls,  and  arms  is  pursued. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about  840.000, 
consisting  of  numerous  nomadic  tribes  of  Turk- 
ish, Kurdish,  and  Afghan  descent,  whose  chief 
occupation  is  grazing.  The  trade  has  hitherto 
been  carried  chiefly  by  the  road  which  leads  from 
Meshed,  the  capital  of  the  province,  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  by  way  of  Astrabad.  In  ancient  times 
Khorasan  consisted  of  the  districts  of  Parthia, 
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Margiana,  and  Aria,  forming  parts  of  the  Per- 
Bian,  later  of  the  Parthian,  Empire.  Up  to  the 
sixteenth  century  the  name  covered  also  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Herat,  now  belonging  to  Afghanistan. 
Khorasan  has  been  several  times  separated  from 
the  Persian  Empire,  but  was  finally  reunited  to 
it  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Ismail  Sofi,  the  first  Suffavean  Shah  of  Per- 
sia. Consult:  Macgregor,  Journey  Through  Kho- 
rassan  (London,  1879)  ;  Radde,  "Wissenschaft- 
liche  Ergebnisse,"  in  Petermanns  Mitteilungen, 
vol.  cxxvi.  (Gotha,  1898)  ;  Tate,  Khurasan  and 
Sistan   (London,  1900). 

KHOBSABAD,  Kor'sa-blid''.  A  mound  and 
small  village  situated  in  the  territory  of  ancient 
Assyria,  about  five  hours  northeast  of  the  modern 
Mosul  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  K  4).  The  town 
whose  ruins  constituted  the  mound  was  in  reality 
a  suburb  of  Nineveh.  Excavations  at  Khorsabad 
were  begun  in  1843  by  Paul  Botta  (q.v. ),  after 
three  months'  work  at  Koyunj  ik  ( see  Nineveh  ) , 
with  results  which  he  considered  uhsatisfactory. 
At  the  new  location  he  immediately  brought  to 
light  important  remains,  his  success  marking  the 
beginning  of  discoveries  in  Assyria.  Supported 
by  the  French  Government,  Botta  continued  his 
work  through  1844,  and  uncovered  portions  of  a 
large  palace.  In  1851-55  Victor  Place,  also  at 
the  expense  of  the  French  Government,  completed 
the  examination  of  this  palace,  discovered  that  it 
had  formed  part  of  a  fortified  town,  and  deter- 
mined the  position  and  extent  of  the  town  walls. 
Records  which  were  found  showed  that  the  palace 
had  been  built  by  Sargon  (B.C.  721-705),  after 
whom  the  town  was  named  Dur-Sharruken,  'Sar- 
gon's  Fortress.'  The  town  Avas  nearly  square, 
about  a  mile  on  each  side,  the  angles  of  the  walls 
being  directed  toward  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Eight  gates  were  discovered,  three  of  them 
very  elaborate,  flanked  by  winged  bulls  and  other 
sculptures,  while  the  arches  were  decorated  with 
blue  and  white  enameled  tiles  representing  va- 
rious figures  of  excellent  design  and  execution. 
The  palace  stood  on  a  terrace  forty-five  feet  high, 
at  the  northwest  side  of  the  town,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  extending  without  the  wall.  ( For  full 
description  of  the  palace,  and  for  a  plate,  see 
Assyrian  Akt.)  Most  of  the  sculptures  and 
other  works  of  art  from  Khorsabad  are  now  in 
the  Louvre,  although  unfortunately  many  of  the 
antiquities  discovered  by  Place  Avere  lost  while 
being  transported  down  the  Tigris.  Consult  Botta 
and  Flandin,  Monument  de  Ninive  ( 5  vols.,  Paris, 
1849-50)  ;  Place  and  Thomas,  Ninive  et  VAssyrie 
(3  vols.,  ib.,  1866-69)  ;  and  the  works  mentioned 
under  Nineveh  (q.v.). 

KHOSBU,  Kos-roo'  (Av.  Husravah,  having 
good  renown ) .  ( 1 )  The  name  of  a  legendary 
King  of  Persia,  known  as  Kai  Khosru.  See 
Kaianian.  (2)  The  name  of  the  Sassanian 
King  of  Persia  commonly  called  Khosru  I. 
or,  more  accurately,  Khusrau.  Surnamed  Anu- 
shirvan  (the  noble  soul),  and  known  to  Byzan- 
tine history  as  Chosroes  I.,  he  was  the  third  son 
of  Kobad,  or  Kavadh,  King  of  Persia,  and  was 
the  greatest  monarch  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 
In  A.D.  531  Khosru  mounted  the  throne,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  his  father's  will.  The  young 
King  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  his  elder  broth- 
er, who  had  been  excluded  from  the  succession, 
and  had  therefore  conspired  against  him.  In 
540  Khosru  reopened  the  standing  feud  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Byzantines,  and  hostilities 


continued  for  twenty  years.  Although  the  Persians 
reaped  an  abundant  harvest  of  glory,  the  other 
results  were  unimportant.  On  the  accession  of 
Justin  II.,  the  Persian  ambassadors  were  igno- 
miniously  treated,  and  the  Greeks  took  possession 
of  Armenia.  Khosru,  justly  indignant,  again 
declared  war  in  570,  and  took  Dara,  the  eastern 
bulwark  of  the  Greek  Empire,  but  was  terribly 
defeated  at  Melitene  (577)  by  Justinian,  grand- 
nephew  of  the  Emperor  of  that  name.  The  vic- 
torious Greek  was  in  his  turn  totally  routed  in 
Armenia.  Khosru  did  not  live'  to  see  the  end  of 
the  contest,  as  he  died  in  579.  His  government, 
though  despotic  and  occasionally  oppressive,  was 
marked  by  a  firmness  and  energy  rarely  seen 
among  Orientals.  Early  in  his  reign  he  divided 
the  country  into  the  four  provinces  of  Assyria, 
Media,  Persia,  and  Bactriana,  administering  the 
government  of  each  by  a  viceroy.  Agriculture, 
commerce,  and  science  were  encouraged,  ravaged 
provinces  Avere  repeopled  from  his  conquests,  and 
Avasted  cities  rebuilt.  His  memory  A\'as  long 
cherished  by  the  Persians,  and  many  a  story  of 
the  stern  justice  of  Khosru  is  still  current  among 
them.  During  his  reign  Persia  stretched  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Arabian 
Sea  far  into  Central  Asia.  In  addition  to  the 
histories  of  the  period,  such  as  RaAvlinson,  Eduard 
Meyer,  and  others,  consult  Justi,  in  Grundriss 
der  iranischen  Philologie,  vol.  ii.  (Strassburg, 
1896). 

KHOSBU  II.  King  of  Persia  from  590  to 
628.  Surnamed  'Parvez'  ( the  Victorious ) .  He 
AA'as  the  grandson  of  Khosru  I.  He  overthrew 
in  590,  with  the  help  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Maurice,  the  Armenian  rebel  Bahram  Chubin,' 
Avho  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the  young  prince's 
father,  Ormazd  IV.  In  gratitude  he  surrendered 
Dara,  Nisibis,  and  a  great  part  of  Armenia  to 
the  Greeks,  and  preserved  peace  with  them  till 
the  murder  of  his  benefactor  by  Phocas  in  602. 
Khosru  invaded  Mesopotamia  in  604,  took  Dara, 
and  for  seventeen  years  infiicted  upon  the 
Byzantines  a  series  of  disasters  the  like  of 
which  they  had  never  before  experienced.  Syria 
was  conquered  in  611,  Palestine  in  614,  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor  in  616,  and  the  last  bulwark  of 
the  capital,  Chalcedon,  fell  soon  after.  At  this 
crisis  the  fortune  of  war  changed  sides.  (See 
Hebaclius.)  Khosru  Avas  driven  to  the  very 
gates  of  Ctesiphon.  He  was  deposed,  and  mur- 
dered by  his  eldest  son,  Sheroe,  or  Siroes,  Febru- 
ary 28,  628.  Consult  Justi,  in  Grundriss  der 
iranischen  Philologie,  vol.  ii.  (Strassburg,  1896). 

KHOTAN,  Ko-tan'',  or  Ilchi.  A  city  in  the 
southern  part  of  East  Turkestan,  Chinese  Em- 
pire, situated  on  the  Khotan-Darya,  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  desert  of  the  Tarim  Basin,  and  on 
one  of  the  most  important  trade  routes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  (Map:  Asia,  G  5).  It  is  an  ill-built 
but  extensive  place,  fortified  Avith  Oriental  ram- 
parts; it  has  an  important  silk  industry,  and 
exports  gold  and  musk.  It  AA'as  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  khanate  of  the  same  name.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  40,000,  mostly  Uzbek 
Tatars. 

KHOTIN,  Kd'tyen,  or  CHOTIN.  The  capital 
of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bessarabia,  Russia,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dniester,  a  fcAV  miles  from  the  Aus- 
tro-Himgarian  frontier  ( Map :  Russia,  C  5 ) .  It 
is  of  little  commercial  importance.    The  inhabit- 
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ants  are  engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture.  Popu- 
lation, in  1897,  18,126.  Here  John  Sobicski  de- 
feated the  Turks  in  1673. 

KHOUS.    See  Chous. 

KHXrm,  KSS'fiJO.  The  Egyptian  form  of  the 
name  Cheops  (q.v.). 

KHXJBJA,  k'oCr'ja.  A  town  in  the  District 
of  Buland^'hahr,  British  India,  on  the  East  Indian 
Railway  (Map:  India,  C  3).  It  lies  50  miles 
south-southeast  of  Delhi,  between  which  and 
Hathras  it  is  the  principal  trading  town.  It  is 
one  of  the  centres  of  India's  cotton  trade.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891.  26.349;  in  1901,  29,277. 

KHT7ZISTAN,  Koo'z^-stan'.  A  western  prov- 
ince of  Persia,  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Luris- 
tan  and  Ispahan  on  the  north,  Farsistan  on  the 
east,  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  and  Asiatic 
Turkey  on  the  west  (Map:  Persia,  C  5).  Area, 
estimated  at  39,000  square  miles.  The  western 
part  is  low  and  swampy  in  the  winter.  The  east- 
em  is  hilly,  and  has  a  more  healthful  climate. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Karun  and  the  Kerkhah. 
The  province  is  very  sparsely  settled,  and  has 
declined  greatly  in  trade  since  the  famine  of  1873. 
In  the  elevated  portions  of  the  east  are  raised 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  und  fruit.  The  population 
is  largely  nomadic,  and  its  number  is  unknown. 
The  chief  cities  are  Dizful,  Shuster,  and  Mo- 
hammerah. 

KHVALYNSK,  K\-&-linsk'.  The  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Government  of 
Saratov,  Russia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volga,  140  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of 
Saratov  (Map:  Russia,  G  4).  Gardening  and 
trading  in  grain  are  the  principal  occupations. 
Population,  in  18973  15,465. 

KHVOSHTCHINSKAYA,  Kvosh'ch^ns'ki  4, 
Xadezhda  Dmitrievxa  (1825-89).  A  prominent 
Russian  author,  bom  at  Ryazan,  Government  of 
Ryazan.  She  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  V. 
Krestovski,  and  most  of  her  work  first  appeared 
in  Annals  of  the  Fatherland,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine. Her  keen  ob3er>ation  and  realistic  manner 
found  great  favor  with  the  Russian  public,  in 
particular  in  her  studies  of  provincial  life,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  The  Great  Bear 
(1871).  Among  her  further  publications  are 
In  Trust  of  Better  Things  ( 1861 ) ,  and  From  the 
Immediate  Past  (1868).  Several  volumes  have 
been  translated  into  German  and  Italian.  The 
c-ollected  works  appeared  at  Saint  Petersburg 
(1883  et  seq.). 

KHYBEB,  kiOjer,  or  KHAZBAR,  PASS.  A 
narrow  defile  in  the  Khyber  Mountains,  North- 
west India,  connecting  Punjab  with  Afghanistan 
(Map:  India,  B  2).  It  is  on  the  route  from 
Peshawar  to  Kabul.  It  is  33  miles  long,  and 
in  some  parts  is  merely  a  ravine  from  50  to  450 
feet  wide,  between  overtowering  mountains  and 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs  of  shale  and  lime- 
stone rising  from  1400  to  over  3000  feet  high. 
It  forms  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  which 
is  subject  to  occasional  and  sudden  floods.  Im- 
pressive in  its  desolation,  wildness.  and  grandeur, 
it  is  the  only  pass  in  the  region  through  which 
artillery  can  be  transported.  Its  strategical  im- 
portance dates  from  the  days  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  ruins  of  native  forts  crown  com- 
manding points,  and  during  the  Afghan  wars  of 
1839-42  and  1878-80  the  passage  of  the  British 
troops  was  obstinately  opposed.     Since  the  latter 


period  the  pass  has  been  un<i«»r  the  control  of  the 
.\nglo-lndian  Government,  which  maintains  sev- 
eral fortiiied  [M^sts  garrisoned  bv  tlie  Khaibar 
Rifles,  a  corps  of  native  Afridis.  'fhe  pass  is  open 
to  traffic  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  only. 

KIABOUCCA,  KIABOOCA,  KYABUCA, 
ki'i-bookndi,  or  Amboyxa  Woou.  A  beautifully 
mottled  wood  which  reaches  the  market  in  small 
pieces,  curled  knots  or  excrescences  formed  on 
the  stem  of  the  producing  tree.  The  mottling  is 
yellowish  red,  of  different  tints  mixed  with  darker 
shades.  It  is  much  used  for  snuff-boxes  and  other 
kinds  of  ornamental  cabinet-work.  The  exact 
botanical  origin  of  this  handsome  wood  is  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  probably  produced  by  a  number  of 
allied  species,  and  is  chiefly  exported  from  New 
Guinea  and  Moluccas.  A  number  of  species  sup- 
posed to  furnish  this  wood,  as  Pterospermum 
acerifolium,  Pterospermum  rubiginosum,  and 
Pterospermum  suberifolium,  occur  abundantly  in 
India,  where  their  timber  is  considered  very 
valuable. 

KIAKHTA,  k^aK'ta.  A  trading  station  in 
the  Territory  of  Transbaikalia,  Siberia,  situated 
close  to  the  Chinese  commercial  settlement  of 
Maimatchin,  and  nearly  three  miles  north  of  the 
fortress  of  Troitskozavsk,  of  which  it  forms  a 
part  (Map:  Asia,  K  3).  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  wall,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  an 
extensive  bazaar.  The  commereial  importance 
of  Kiakhta  is  still  considerable,  although  it  has 
greatly  declined  since  the  Treaty  of  Peking  in 
1860,  prior  to  which  it  was  the  chief  centre  of 
the  trade  between  Russia  and  China,  The  trade 
consists  almost  entirelv  in  the  export  of  tea,  and 
amounted  in  1895  to  about  $10,000,000.  Money 
was  first  used  in  the  trade  of  Kiakhta  in  1855. 
Population,  estimated  at  5000. 

KIA-K'rWG^  kya'k'^ng',  or  CHIA-CH1NG, 
chya'ch'eng'.  The  fifth  Emperor  of  the  present 
Manchu  dynasty  of  China.  He  was  the  fifteenth 
son  of  K'ien-lung  (q.v.),  and  succeeded  him  in 
1796.  National  decay  set  in  with  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  He  proved  dissolute  and  worth- 
less, and  family  feuds,  plots,  insurrections,  and 
piracy  taxed  the  resources  of  the  country.  He 
persecuted  the  Romish  missionaries  and  expelled 
many  of  them.  He  died  in  1820,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tao-Kwang. 

KIANG.  The  Asiatic  wild  ass,  better  desig- 
nated tarpau.'  Its  local  varieties  have  also  re- 
ceived separate  names,  as  'gorkhar.'  etc.  See 
Ass ;  Tarpau  :  and  Plate  of  EQxnD.i:. 

KLANGANES,  kyan-^a'nAs,  or  QUIANGA- 
NES.  A  head-hunting  people,  settled  in  1889  in 
the  Comandancia  of  (^iangan,  Luzon.  They  be- 
long to  the  Ifugao  linguistic  family.  See  Phiup- 
pixE  Islands. 

KLANG-SI,  kyang'se'.  An  inland  province 
of  China,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Che-kiang  and 
Fu-kien,  on  the  south  by  Kwang-tung,  on  the  west 
bv  Hu-nan,  on  the  north  by  Hu-peh,  and  on  the 
northeast  by  Ngan-hwei  (Map:  China.  E  6).  It 
is  made  up  entirely  of  ranges  of  moderately  high 
moimtains  and  hills  of  no  great  length,  veined  by 
numerous  watercourses  and  small  stretches  of  open 
country.  On  its  outer  border,  east,  south,  and  west, 
the  ridges  are  longer  and  higher,  and  form  a 
sort  of  horseshoe-shaped  environment,  the  Po- 
yang  Lake  filling  the  opening  on  the  north.  In 
Ihis  frame  of  mountains  most  of  the  numerous 
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rivers  of  the  province  have  their  origin,  and  from 
this  they  drain  either  directly  into  the  lake  or 
join  the  Kan-kiang,  the  principal  stream  of  which 
rises  in  the  Meiling  Mountains  in  the  south,  and 
after  a  course  of  over  300  miles  flows  into  the 
Yang-tse  through  the  lake.  This  forms  the  great 
water  highway  from  north  to  south,  a  single 
day's  portage  over  the  Meiling  bringing  the  trav- 
eler to  the  North  River  of  Canton,  which  leads 
to  that  city  and  the  China  Sea.  The  province  is 
rich  in  minerals.  Coal  is  found  not  far  from 
the  lake,  and  about  30  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  Kwang-sin,  in  what  are  called  the  'Interdicted 
Hills,'  are  valuable  copper  and  iron  mines,  which 
have  been  closed  by  Imperial  authority  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  Kaolin  and  other  materials 
needed  for  pottery  and  porcelain  making  are 
abundant  in  several  localities,  and  support  an 
important  industry.  (See  King-teh-ciiin.)  The 
chief  products  of  the  province  are  tea,  tobacco, 
grass-cloth,  and  hemp,  chinaware,  and  paper. 
Kiang-si  has  played  an  important  part  in  litera- 
ture. The  capital  is  Nan-chang.  Area,  72,176 
square  miles;  population,  about  24,000,000. 

KIANG-SU,  kyiing'soo'.  A  maritime  province 
of  China,  lying  along  the  Yellow  Sea,  with 
Shan-tung  on  the  north,  Che-kiang  on  the 
south,  and  Ngan-hwei  on  the  west  (Map: 
China,  E  5).  It  is  a  great  alluvial  plain, 
broken  only  by  isolated  hills,  and  is  well  watered, 
being  intersected  by  numerous  waterways  and  the 
largest  chain  of  lakes  in  China.  The  Yang-tse  tra- 
verses its  southern  part,  cutting  it  in  two,  and 
until  1853,  when  it  suddenly  changed  its  course 
to  the  northeast,  the  Yellow  River  intersected 
its  northern  part.  The  Grand  Canal,  which  is  a 
series  of  canalized  rivers  and  lakes,  runs  through 
its  entire  length  from  Shantung  to  Che-kiang, 
and  is  important  for  irrigation  purposes  and  for 
local  transportation.  The  southern  section  of 
the  province  is  watered  by  the  Hwang-pu  and 
numerous  creeks.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
produces  grain  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  tea,  and 
silk.  Rice  is  grown  extensively.  The  old  bed  of 
the  Yellow  River  has  been  resurveyed  and  taxed, 
and  is  now  under  cultivation  and  produces  im- 
mense crops. 

The  capital  is  Kiang-ning,  or  Nanking,  where 
the  Governor-General  (or  'Viceroy')  of  the  two 
Kiang  provinces  (which  also  include  Ngan-hwei) 
resides.  It  is  a  treaty  port,  but  not  yet  fully 
opened.  Other  important  cities  are :  Yang-chow,  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  15  miles  from  the  Yang-tse,  with 
an  immense  salt  trade;  Chin-kiang;  Shanghai, 
on  the  Hwang-pu,  the  most  important  of  the 
treaty  ports  of  China ;  Wu-sung ;  and  Su-chow, 
opened  as  a  treaty  port  in  1896,  and  one  of  the 
richest  cities  of  China.  Area,  44,500  square 
miles;  population,  about  21,000,000. 

KIAO-CHATJ,  kya'6  chou',  or  KIAO-CHOW. 

A  walled  city  on  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula 
of  Shan-tung,  China,  near  the  head  of  a  large 
bay  of  the  same  name,  and  since  1898  the  centre 
of  a  German  protectorate  of  about  200  square 
miles  (Map:  China,  F  4).  It  was  formerly  a 
very  important  centre  of  trade,  but,  owing  to  the 
silting  up  of  the  bay,  and  the  opening  of  Chi-fu 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  province,  business  has 
fallen  off.  The  city  is  not  large,  but  the  suburbs, 
which  are  surrounded  by  walls,  are  extensive.  The 
port  of  Kiao-chau  was  Taputu,  13  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  about  six  miles  from  the  city,   on  a 


small  creek  which  at  ebb  tide  became  dry.  The 
surrounding  country  (with  the  exception  of  Lao- 
shan)  is  flat,  and  along  the  shore  somewhat 
marshy.  The  bay  of  Kiao-chau  measures  about 
15  miles  each  way,  and  receives  five  small  streams 
which  carry  into  the  bay  much  sediment  during 
the  rainy  season  (July  and  August).  The  best 
harbor  on  the  coast  is  that  of  Tsing-tao(or  Ching- 
tao),  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Lao 
shan  which  forms  one  side  of  the  bay.  The  vil- 
lagers were  bought  out  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  port  of  Tsing-tao  made  the 
foreign  settlement  and  the  capital  of  the  German 
zone.  Fine  wide  streets  have  been  made,  electric 
lighting,  a  telephone  system,  water-works,  etc., 
have  been  installed,  commodious  houses,  offices, 
hotels,  and  workshops  erected,  and  a  railway  con- 
structed to  the  native  city,  and  thence  to  the  city 
of  Wei-hien,  10  to  20  miles  south  of  which  are 
several  coal-mines.  The  maximum  temperature 
is  about  90°  F.,  and  the  minimum  12°.  Lao- 
shan  is  ricli  in  minerals. 

On  November  14,  1897,  Kiao-chau  was  seized 
by  a  German  fleet  as  a  result  of  the  murder  of 
two  German  missionaries,  and  in  the  negotiations 
which  followed  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  was 
obtained,  including  the  zone  already  mentioned, 
and  later  valuable  railway  and  mining  conces- 
sions were  granted  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
country.  In  1898  it  was  declared  a  German 
protectorate,  and  Tsing-tao  a  free  port,  and  by  an 
agreement  with  the  Chinese  Government  the  cus- 
tom-house is  managed  by  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs.  In  1900  the  imports  amount- 
ed to  $114,190,  and  the  exports  to  $23,243. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  to  some  ex- 
tent autonomovis.  At  its  head  is  a  naval  officer 
with  the  title  of  Governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
council  composed  of  heads  of  departments  and 
three  elected  members.  The  expenses  in  1901 
amounted  to  $2,629,900,  of  which  the  Imperial 
Government  contributed  $2,558,500.  The  garri- 
son numbers  2350  men. 

KIBLAH,  ke^Iii,  or  KEBLAH  (Ar.  Kihlah, 
that  which  is  opposite,  from  kahala,  to  come  from 
the  south).  The  direction  of  the  Kaaba  (q.v.),-in 
Mecca,  toward  which  ISlohammedans  face  when 
in  prayer.  It  is  indicated  in  a  mosque  by  a  niche 
in  the  wall  called  the  mihrub.  At  the  outset 
of  his  career  Mohammed  is  said  to  have  turned 
toward  the  Kaaba  wiien  praying;  though  this 
is  contrary  to  Sura  ii.  110:  "Tlie  east  and  the 
west  is  God's;  therefore,  whichever  way  ye  turn 
is  the  face  of  God."  After  his  flight  to  Medina, 
the  Prophet  changed  the  direction  of  prayer  to- 
ward Jerusalem  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the 
Jews.  On  January  16,  624,  recognizing  the 
futility  of  this  hope,  he  changed  the  kiblah  back 
again  to  the  Kaaba,  justifying  this  momentous 
change  by  a  special  revelation  (Sura  ii.  136-145). 
Consult  Sprenger,  Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des 
Mohammad,  vol.  iii.  (Berlin,  1869). 

KICHAI,  ke'chi.  A  small  tribe  of  Caddoan 
stock  (q.v.),  formerly  residing  on  Sabine  and 
Trinity  rivers,  eastern  Texas,  in  alliance  with 
the  Caddo,  but  since  1850  more  closely  united 
with  the  Wichita  (q.v.),  with  whom  they  are 
now  living  on  their  reservation  in  Oklahoma. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  language, 
and  have  given  their  name  to  the  Kichai  Hills,  in 
Oklahoma.  In  house-building  and  general  custom 
they  resemble  the  Wichita.     In  1805  they  were 
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KICK'APCu.       ..    loniuT    iimioiiant     A'  - 
quiaii    tiilK-    U'^uliiij.',    wlii'ii    lir^i    known 
Fn-ni-h.    in   roiUial    \\  i-.  ,,ii-iii.      Mn    tIm-    .J.  - 
tion   vi   tn.-    lllinoi-    (  Xoilh- 

eru    tnlK-    >ul>^<quii,i  . . -kapoo 

moved  duwn  and  calabii^Ucii  i;n  :i.-'- Ist  -  in  liie 
middle  Waoash  roiriuu  vi  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
Like  the  ot!  of   tlio   Ohio    \alUy   tlit-y 

sided   with    t  i   a;:ain-l    iho   Anitiiians, 

both  in  the  .>,  -■  ...i.-.n  and  the  War  of  1812. 
Soon  after  tlie  iln-c  uf  tlie  latter  war  they  made 
treaties  which  resulud  in  th.ir  irii;.jv;ii  li^^t  to 
.Mi>-ii;iri,  and  atter\vard>  '.  ut  the 

ytar    l-^.^'i  a   larije  band.  ^\ .  ^atomi, 

left  ihe  main  hndy  and  wtiii  >wi;iii  to  Texas  and 
theiK'L'  into  Mexico,  wti.-i.  th-y  lii-eame  known  as 
Mexican   Kir'  '  ined  later  by  others 

of  their  triln  n  band  proved  so  con- 

stant a  sourif  oi  ;inii'  wvn.f  to  the  border  settle- 
ments that  etforts  were  made  by  tlie  Government 
to  secure  their  return,  and  were  so  far  success- 
ful that  in  1S73  about  half  were  brought  back 
and  settled  in  the  present  Oklahoma.  Most  of  the 
others  still  reniaiu  in  northern  Chihuahua  and 
Tamaulipas.  particularly  in  the  Santa  Rosa 
Mountains.  From  an  estimated  population  of 
about  3000  in  ITo't  and  2200  in  1825  they  have 
gone  down  to  perhaps  '.»00.  numbering  about  260 
each  in  Kansas  ( Brown  County )  and  Oklahoma, 
and  the  remainder  in  Mexico.  Those  in  Mexico 
are  said  to  be  increasing,  while  those  who  were 
returned  to  Oklahoma  have  decreased  by  nearly 
one-third  within  twenty  years. 

KIDD,  Be>-jami>-  (1S5S— ).  An  English  so- 
ciologist, lie  entered  the  British  civil  service, 
and  did  not  become  generally  kr.nwn  until  the 
publication  of  a  brilli;  ?  Evolution, 

in  1894.     This  work  ;  -everal  edi- 

ti  in-,  and  wa-  transhacd  int.'  a  number  of  lan- 
giiaL't  -.  The  main  theme  is  the  conflict  between 
private  interest  and  social  welfare,  the  struggle 
which  eliminates  the  xmfit  being  the  condition 
of  progi-ess.  Kidd  held  that  society  should  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  biology,  but  weakened 
his  thesis  by  finding  that  men  were  ultimately 
controlled  by  the  extra-rational  motives  supplied 
by  religion.  Religion  furnished  the  basis  for  in- 
dividual self-sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
welfare.  His  later  books  have  been:  Control 
of  the  Tropics  (1898);  Principles  of  Western 
Civilizntion   (1902). 

KIDD,  William  (c.lGSO-lTOl).  A  British 
navigator,  the  notorious  Captain  Kidd  ofpiratieal 
fame.  The  son  of  a  Scottish  Nonconformist  min- 
ister, he  was  born  probably  at  Greenock.  Scot- 
land, about  1G50.  He  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age, 
became  a  trader  out  of  New  York,  and  in  the  war 
between  England  and  France,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  commanded  a  com- 
missioned vessel  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was 
noted  for  his  bravery.  In  1691  the  Council  of 
Xew  York  awarded  him  £150  for  services  ren- 
dered the  Colony.  In  1695  he  was  aptxiinted  by 
the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  New  York,  to  assist  in  suppressing  piracy,  and 
leceived  two  commissions  from  the  King,  one  as 
a  privateer  against  the  French,  and  the  other  a 
roving  commission  to  pursue  and  capture  pirates 
wherever  he  might  find  them.     He  sailed  from 


Plymouth,    Knj'  a    galley 

caihd  the  All   ■  na»  and 

•  r  iii"K-fi-uing  to  New 
t.)  i.'i5  men  and  sailed 
i     .1,,..,,,.      .  ;,  .  '     lago,  Madagascar, 

i  ihihai-.  and  tli  ■  i:.  .  had  not  been  very 

!.-n---nil   in  ciptui.   _  ;■-,  and  rumors  ar- 

rive-il  lh.it  he  had  turiiid  pirate.  Actur.iing  to 
evid  ii.  I-  .uiui— td  lie  lii>»,  took  some  small  Moor- 
i  Unn  fouglit  a  Portuguese  man-of-war, 

\. ted  him,  and  finally  captured  a  Portu- 
guese >hip  from  Bengal,  and  an  Armenia: 
the  Quedagh  Merchuitt,  with  a  rich  ca: 
Madagascar  he  burned  his  vessel,  and  >m hl  uh 
board  the  Aimenian.  afterward  purchasing  the 
sloop  Antonio,  and  sailing  in  company.  Proceed- 
ing to  New  York,  he  coasted  from  Delaware  Bay 
to  Block  Island,  corresponding  with  the  Earl  of 
Bellomont  in  the  meantime.  He  had  learned 
that  he  had  been  proclaimed  a  pirate  and  boldly 
went  to  Boston  to  know  the  truth,  delivering  up 
to  the  Governor  1111  ounces  of  gold,  2353  ounces 
of  silver,  57  bags  of  sugar,  41  bales  of  goods,  and 
17  pieces  of  canvas  acquired  by  his  captures.  On 
July  6,  1699,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
British  proclamation,  Kidd  was  arrested,  the 
immediate  charge  agamst  him  being  that  of  mur- 
der, he  having  killed  a  gimner  on  board  the  Ad- 
venture who  had  become  mutinous.  He  was  sent 
to  England,  and  in  April.  1700.  ^a-  tried,  and 
although  the  evidence  was  ineonclu~ive  and  the 
proceedings  marked  by  injustice,  was  found  guilty 
of  murder,  and,  on  five  separate  indictments,  of 
piracy.  Kidd  was  allowed  no  counsel  and  his 
explanations  were  ignored.  He  was  eondeumed 
and  hanged  with  several  of  his  companions  at 
Execution  Dock,  London,  on  May  23,  1701.  pro- 
testing his  innocence  to  the  last.  After  Kidd's 
death  it  became  rumored  about  that  he  and  his 
crew  had  buried  immense  treasures  prior  to  his 
capture,  and  the  coast  of  the  United  States  from 
Block  Island  south,  and  even  islands  in  the 
Hudson  River,  have  many  times  been  searched 
fruitlessly  for  this  rumored  wealth.  He  had 
buried  part  of  the  Quedagh  Merchant's  treasure 
on  Gardiner's  Island  off  Montauk  Point,  L.  I., 
but  this  was  recovered  bv  the  colonial  authorities 
iu  lo99. 

KIIKDEB.,  Frederic  (1804-85).  An  Ameri- 
can author.  He  was  born  in  New  Ipswich,  N. 
H.,  was  mainly  self-educated,  and  after  various 
business  ventures  became  established  in  the 
We-st  India  trade  at  Boston.  He  made  special 
researches  in  tlie  history  of  early  New  England 
times  and  families,  and  wrote  on  such  subjects  as: 
The  Hi^fr:'"  ■- f  ^  7 ,  .  w).  ,,  ypii;  Hampshire 
loiri'    (1-^  !  of  Captain  John 

!,/,<:>  irt:ll       -  :'  rations  in  Eastern 

Maine  and  Vora  Scotia  During  the  Rerolution 
(1SG7):  and  History  of  the  JBoston  Massacre 
(1870).' 

KID'DER]VITNSTER.  A  manufacturing  town 
in    ^^  !iil.    on    the    Stour.    14 

mile-  Map:    England,  D  4). 

The  Statiord  and  \\  <  reenter  Canal  opens  com- 
munication with  Liverpool.  Bristol,  and  Hull. 
Kidderminster  is  noted  for  its  carpet  manufac- 
tures, established  in  1735;  there  are  also  worsted- 
spinning'  mills,  tin-plate,  and  dye-works.  The 
town  ha-  nne  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  build- 
ings, a  free  grammar  school  founded  in  1637,  and 
monuments  to  Richard  Baxter  and  Rowland  Hill, 
who  were  bom  here.     The  town  owns  its  water- 
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supply,  markets,  free  library,  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  cemetery,  and  sewage  farm.  The  United 
States  is  represented  by  a  consular  agent.  Kid- 
derminster dates  from  the  Conquest,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1637.  Population,  in  1891,  24,- 
800;  in  1901,  24,700. 

KIDJANG,  ki-jang',  KIDANG,  or  KIJANG. 

The  Indian  muntjac  (q.v.). 

KIDNAPPED.  A  novel  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  (1886).  The  story,  laid  in  1751,  gives 
the  adventures  of  David  Balfour,  Avho  was  kid- 
napped by  his  uncle  and  shipped  to  America  to 
be  sold.  On  the  voyage  he  fell  in  with  some 
Jacobites,  which  led  to  stirring  scenes  and  ad- 
ventures. The  author  considered  this  his  best 
v/ork. 

KIDNAPPING  (from  kidnap,  originally 
slang,  from  kid,  slang  for  child  +  naj),  variant  of 
nab ) .  The  offense  of  wrongfully  taking  and  con- 
veying away  a  person  against  his  will,  either  by 
force,  fraud  or  intimidation,  or  detaining  him 
with  intent  to  do  so.  As  the  origin  of  the  word 
indicates,  it  was  originally  applied  only  to  the 
abduction  of  children,  but  very  early  in  the  Eng- 
lish law  it  was  employed  to  designate  the  same 
offense  in  regard  to  adults.  Blackstone,  in  his 
Commentaries,  defines  it  as  "the  forcible  abduc- 
tion or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
from  their  own  country,  and  sending  them  into 
another."  The  term  is  used  in  a  broader  sense 
in  the  common  law  of  to-day,  and  if  a  person  is 
taken  out  of  his  way  for  any  distance  in  his  own 
country  or  locality,  the  person  so  constraining 
him  is  guilty  of  the  crime. 

In  nearly  all  .of  the  United  States  the  crime  is 
defined  and  regulated  by  statute  to-day.  Merely 
enticing  a  compel ent  adult  person  away  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime.  There  must  be 
an  abduction  against  iiis  will,  either  actually  or 
constructively.  For  example,  inducing  a  laborer 
to  go  to  a  far-away  island  to  work,  by  holding 
out  extravagant  promises  which  the  employer 
does  not  intend  to  fulfill,  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  crime;  but  getting  a  sailor  in- 
toxicated and  taking  him  aboard  a  strange  ship, 
with  design  to  detain  him  until  the  vessel  was 
under  way,  and  then  to  persuade  or  coerce  Kim  to 
serve  as  a  seaman,  was  held  to  constitute  kidnap- 
ping in  NeAV  York.  The  crime  is  also  committed 
if  the  consent  to  such  removal  and  concealment 
is  induced  by  fraud,  or  if  the  victim  is  legally 
incompetent  to  give  a  valid  consent,  as  in  case 
of  a  child  of  tender  years,  or  a  feeble-minded  per- 
son. 

The  essential  elements  of  kidnapping  and  of 
false  imprisonment  are  about  the  same,  except 
that  the  former  include.?,  in  addition  to  a  de- 
tention, the  act  or  intention  of  carrying  away 
the  victim  to  another  place,  usually  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  discovery.  Many  of  the 
United  States  have  materially  increased  their 
statutory  penalties  for  the  crime,  and  the  pen- 
alty now  varies  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years' 
imprisonment. 

Of  course  if  one  person  has  a  legal  right  to  the 
custody  of  the  person  of  another,  he  may  detain 
or  take  him  away  to  any  place  in  his  discretion, 
within  the  proper  limits,  even  though  the  person 
thus  subject  to  his  control  objects  to  the  exercise 
of  this  right.  Where  two  persons  have  equal 
rights  to  the  custody  of  the  person  of  another,  it 
is  not  culpable  for  one  surreptitiously  to  take  the 


dependent  person  from  the  other.  Thus  where 
husband  and  wife  have  separated  without  a  legal 
decree,  one  may  take  their  children  from  the  other 
by  any  peaceable  means,  even  though  it  be  by 
trick  or  deception. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  make  it  a  felony 
to  kidnap  a  person  in  another  country  and  bring 
liim  Here  to  hold  in  confinement,  or  for  any  in- 
voluntary service.  The  term  abduction  as  a 
legal  offense  is  usually  restricted  to  the  kidnap- 
ping of  a  woman  for  the  purpose  of  marriage  or 
sexual  intercourse.  See  Abuuctton;  False  Im- 
prisonment; Slavery.  Consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  Criminal  Law. 

KIDNEY.  One  of  a  pair  of  glands  found  in 
the  body  of  every  vertebrate  (and  represented 
by  a  similar  organ  in  many  invertebrates) ,  whose 
function  is  to  elaborate  and  eliminate  urine, 
and  thereby  excrete  waste  organic  products  of 
destroyed  tissue  and  nutritive  changes.  In  the 
human  being  the  kidneys  are  placed  in  the  back 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  behind  the  perito- 
neum, imbedded  in  fat  which,  together  with  their 
blood-vessels,  keeps  them  in  position.  One  is  sit- 
uated on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column,  extend- 
ing from  about  the  eleventh  rib  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Above  each  one 
is  the  pyramidal  suprarenal  capsule  ( q.v. ) .  The 
kidney  is  of  the  shape  of  a  plump  Lima  bean, 
with  a  concave  notch  at  one  side,  the  hilum.  It 
is  of  a  dark-red  color,  firm,  dense,  but  somewhat 


c,  cortex  ;  m.,  medulla;  p.m.,  pyramid  of  Malpighi ;  p., 
a  papilla;  ca.,  the  calyx;  pel.,  pelvis;  i.,  tiie  iiifnndibulum; 
r.a.,  renal  artery:  s.r.a.,  small  branch  of  the  renal  artery; 
u.,  ureter. 

brittle.  It  is  a  little  over  four  inches  long,  about 
two  inches  Avide,  and  one  inch  thick,  and  varies 
in  weight  from  four  to  six  oxmces,  the  female  kid- 
ney being  slightly  smaller  than  the  male.  The 
organ  is  covered  by  a  thin  bvit  tough  fibrous  en- 
velope (tunica  propria).  The  hilum  leads  down 
into  a  cavity,  the  sinus,  in  which  lie  the  renal 
vessels,  nerves,  and  duct.  The  duct  is  continu- 
ous with  the  ureter    (which  is  the  canal  which 
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conve\'s  the  urine  into  the  bladder),  and  enlarges 
to  become  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  pelvis  is 
tunnel-shaped,  with  the  edges  of  the  large  end  at- 
tached to  the  margin  of  the  sinus,  thence  turning 
inward  and  investing  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels. 
The  pelvis  divides,  and  then  subdivides,  tlie  pri- 
mary segmeats  of  the  duct  being  called  calices. 

On  longitudinal  section,  the  kidney  is  seen  to 
be  composed  of  two  principal  |)ortions:  the  ex- 
ternal portion,  or  cortex,  and  the  more  central 
portion,  or  medulla.  The  medulla  consists  of 
from  eijrht  to  eighteen  conical  segments  called  the 
pjTramids  of  Malpighi,  the  apices  of  which  (the 
papilla?)  project  into  the  bottom  of  the  sinus 
and  are  encircled  by  the  calices,  and  the  bases  of 
which  are  directed  outward  toward  the  surface 
and  are  contiguous  to  the  cortex.  Each  pyramid 
is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  high,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  across  the  base,  smooth 
in  section,  and  marked  with  striae  running  from 
base  to  apex  which  mark  the  course  of  the  urinif- 
erous  tubules.  The  cortex  consists  of  a  periph- 
eral layer,  and  several  processes  (columns  of 
Bertini)  which  pass  down  between  the  pyramids 
of  the  mevlulla  and  reach  the  sinus.  The  cortex 
is  somewhat  granular,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
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Shotring  the  coarse  of  the  nriniferous  tnbalee  and  of  the 
blood-Teesels.  For  conveiiieDce,  the  medalla  U  represented 
a«  greatly  shortened. 

a/,  aBerent  blood-Teeseto ;  et.,  efferent  blood-voasclB ; 
eapL,  capillary blood-Tessels ;  s.r.,  stellate  vein;  r.r.,  vass 
rectae:  a.,  artery;  r.,  vein:  g.,  glomemlus;  a.,  constrict^Hl 
neck ;  ft.cap..  Bowman's  capsule  ;  p.e.,  proximal  conToInted 
tubule;  d..  descending  limb ;  /.,  loop;  a.s.,  ascending  limb ; 
ir.,  irregular  tubule:  d.c.  distal  convoluted  portion;  a.e., 
arched  collecting  tubule;  s.e.,  straight  collecting  tnbule; 
e.d.,  excretory  ducts  or  tubes  of  BellinL 

number  of  very  small  pyramidal  groups  of  tu- 
bules, the  pyramids  of  Ferrein.  The  tubules  that 
carry  the  urine  begin  by  a  number  of  spherical 
capsules  in  the  cortex.  From  each  cap-^ule  a 
narrow  tubule  passes  which  becomes  wide  and 
convoluted,  narrows  again  as  it  doubles  upon 
Tou  X.— 44. 


itaelf  and  r€turn.s,  after  running  down  into  the 
subjacent  Malpighian  pyramid.  The  narrow  loop 
is  called  the  tube  of  Henle.  It  thus  runs  into 
the  cortex,  where  it  beconies  again  wide  and  con- 
voluted, and  finally  opens  into  a  straight  tub« 
which  forms  the  axis  of  a  pyramid  of  Ferrein. 
The  straight  collecting  tubes  run  into  the  Mal- 
pighian pyramids,  uniting  and  forming  large 
trunlcs  which  terminate  in  openings  in  the  papil- 
la? of  the  pyramids,  thus  emptying  their  contents 
into  the  calices. 

The  kidney  is  very  well  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels. The  arteries  pass  from  the  point  at 
which  they  enter  the  organ  at  the  bottom  of  th« 
sinus,  running  up  between  the  ^lalpigfaian  pyra- 
mids and  subdividing  at  their  bases  in  cortico- 
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Showing  the  sinns. 
cap.,  capsule;  p.m.,  pyramid  of  Malpighi;  s.r. a.,  small 
branch  of  the  renal  artery ;  i.,  the  infundibnlam ;  r.a.,  renal 
artery;  e.,  cortex;  p.,  a  papilla;    w.,  ureter;  t.e.,  fatty 

medullary  arches.  These  arches,  lying  between 
cortex  and  medulla,  send  out  arterioles  in  all 
directions,  the  cortical  branches  supplying  dif- 
ferent twigs  to  the  glomeruli,  which  are  inclosed 
in  the  capsules  of  Bowman,  and  the  medullary 
branches  passing  inward  and  forming  plexuses 
around  the  straight  and  looped  tubes  of  the  Mal- 
pighian pyramids.  The  efferent  vessels  of  the 
glomeruli  form  a  capillary  plexus  around  the 
uriniferous  tubules,  and  terminate  in  the  renal 
veins. 

The  leading  varieties  of  the  kidneys  are  as  fol- 
lows: In  shape,  resulting  in  the  long,  globular, 
or  triangular  kidney.  In  size,  resulting  in 
one  very  small  and  one  very  large  kidney.  In 
number,  some  individuals  having  only  one  kid- 
ney, or  rarely  three  kidneys,  the  third  being  in 
the  median  line  or  accompanying  one  of  the 
others,  in  the  lumbar  region.  In  position,  one 
or  both  of  the  kidneys  being  dislocated.  By  fu- 
sion, the  two  kidneys  being  joined,  and  a  Tiorse- 
shoe  kidney*  resulting.  In  mobility,  a  laxity  of 
the  subperitoneal  tissue  allowing  of  the  'floating* 
of  a  kidney. 

Histology.  The  kidney  is  a  highly  differentiated 
compound  tubular  gland.  It  is  composed  of  an 
external  portion,  or  cortex,  and  an  internal  por- 
tion, or  medulla,  the  latter  terminating  internally 
in  a  number  of  apices  known  as  papills.  Each 
papilla  contains  the  terminations  of  a  system  of 
tubules  which,  extending  out  into  the  cortex,  c<mi- 
stitute  a  kidney  pyramid  or  lobule.  The  division 
into  lobules  is  readily  seen  in  fa?tal  kidneys,  and 
in  the  kidnevs  of  certain  of  the  lower  animals. 
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In  the  adult  human  kidney,  however,  the  lobula- 
tion nas  disappeared,  and  in  the  cortex  and  me- 
dulla tliere  is  no  demarkation  between  the  lobules. 
If  a  section  be  made  through  the  kidney  it  is 
easy  with  the  naked  eye  to  distinguish  cortex 
and  medulla.  Strands  of  medullary  substance 
can  also  be  seen  extending  up  into  the  cortex. 
These  are  known  as  medullary  rays,  and  that 
portion  of  the  cortex  included  between  two  medul- 
lary rays  is  known  as  a  cortical  pyramid.  Under 
the  microscope  both  cortex  and  medulla  are  seen 
to  be  made  up  of  innumerable  sections  of  tubules 
which  are  entirely  unintelligible  in  the  ordinary 
section  of  the  kidney.  They  all  represent,  how- 
ever, sections  of  different  portions  of  what  are 
known  as  the  uriniferous  tubules.  The  structure 
of  these  tubules  has  been  carefully  worked  out, 
and  may  be  described  as  follows:  Each  urinifer- 
ous tubule  origi- 
nates in  the  cortex 


m  an  exjiansion 
which  surrounds  a 
tuft  of  capillary 
blood-vessels  called 
the  glomerulus  or 
Malpighian  body. 
Leaving  the  glom- 
erulus by  a  narrow 
neck,  it  expands 
into  the  first  or 
proximal  convolut- 
ed tubule.  This  is 
lined  by  rather 
large  irregular 
^anular  e  p  i  t  h  e  - 
lium.  The  tubule 
now  passes  into 
the  medulla,  where 
its  epithelium  be- 
comes  flattened, 
and  it  is  known  as 


med- 


capsule;  (b)  sectious  of  blood- ves 
Bels 


SECTION  OF  HUMAN    KIDNEY, 

including  cortex  and  portion  of 
medulla,  showing  general  ar- 
rangement of  tissues. 

Cortex  (c)  is  imperfectly  divided 
by  bundles  of  parallel  tubules  con- 
stituting the  medullary  rays  (m) ; 
between  these  lies  the  labyrinth  (/) 
containing  the  Malpighian  bodies 
(x).  In  places  (x')  the  glomerulus  the  descending  arm 
has  fallen  out,  leaving  the  empty    of  Henle's  loop.    In 

the  deeper  part  or 
the  medulla  the 
tubule  turns  abruptly  upon  itself,  forming  the 
loop  of  Henle,  and  ascends  in  the  medulla  and 
medullary  ray.  Henle's  loop  and  its  ascended 
arm  are  lined  by  cuboidal  epithelium.  In  the 
cortex  the  tubule  leaves  the  medullary  ray,  be- 
comes lined  with  large  irregular  cells,  and  is 
known  as  the  second  or  distal  convoluted  tubule. 
After  a.  more  or  less  tortuous  course  in  the  cor- 
tical pyramid  the  tubule  again  enters  a  medullary 
ray  and  joins  with  other  similar  tubules  to  form 
what  is  known  as  a  collecting  tubule.  This  tu- 
bule is  lined  with  cuboidal  epithelium  and  passes 
down  through  medulla  and  papilla  to  open  into 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  larger  of  these 
tubules  situated  in  the  papilla  are  called  the 
ducts  of  Bellini.  The  different  portions  of  the 
uriniferous  tubules  are  thus  seen  to  make  up 
the  structure  of  the  kidney,  being  held  together 
and  supported  by  a  very  small  amount  of  con- 
nective tissue.  The  cortical  pyramids  are  seen 
to  be  formed  by  the  glomeruli  and  the  first  and 
second  convoluted  tubules,  the  medullary  rays 
by  the  ascending  arms  of  Henle's  loops  and  the 
collecting  tubules,  the  medulla  by  the  as- 
cending and  descending  arms  of  Henle's  loop, 
by  the  loops  themselves,  and  by  the  collect- 
ing tubules,  the  papilla  by  the  ducts  of  Bel- 
lini.   These  uriniferous  tubules  constitute  the  so- 


called  parenchyma  or  functionating  part  of  the 
kidney,  while  the  connective  tissue  which  sup- 
ports them  is  known  as  the  interstitial  part  of 
the  kidney. 

Blood-Vessels  of  the  Kidney.  Blood  reaches 
the  kidney  through  the  renal  artery,  which  enters 
the  hilum  and  breaks  up  into  several  large 
branches.  These  branches  pass  up  between  the 
duets  of  Bellini  to  the  junction  of  medulla  and 
cortex.  Here  they  form  a  series  of  arches  known 
as  the  renal  arches.  From  these  are  given  off  two 
sets  of  branches.  One  set,  the  interlobular  cortical 
arteries,  pass  upward  to  the  cortex,  forming  a 
capillary  network  among  the  convoluted  tubules 
and  in  the  glomeruli;  the  other,  known  as  the 
arteriae  rectse,  pass  downward  into  the  medulla, 
where  they  form  a  capillary  network  among  the 
tubules  of  the  medulla.  From  the  cortical  capil- 
lary network  blood  enters  the  interlobular  vein, 
whence  it  is  carried  to  the  veins  of  the  renal 
arches.  I'rom  the  medullary  capillaries  blood 
enters  the  venae  rectae  and  thence  goes  to  the  veins 
of  the  renal  arches.  The  lymphatics  of  the  kidney 
consist  of  two  sets  of  vessels,  a  superficial 
set  which  ramify  in  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  capsule,  and  a  deeper  set  which  accompany 
the  blood-vessels  into  the  interior  of  the  organ, 
and  communicate  with  the  lymph-spaces  of  the 
intertubular  connective  tissue.  The  nerves  of 
the  kidney  belong  to  the  sympathetic  system,  and 
are  mainly  of  the  non-medullated  variety.  They 
pass  in  between  the  tubules,  where  they  form  a 
fine  network. 

KIDNEY,,  Diseases  of  the.  See  Bright's 
Disease;  Calculus;  Pyelitis.  The  surgery  of 
the  kidney  includes  nephrectomy,  or  removal  for 
tumor;  nephrotomy,  or  section  for  removal  of  a 
calculus;  and  nephrorrhaphy,  or  suturing  the 
kidney  fast  in  cases  of  movable  kidney.  Consult 
Jacobson  and  Steward,  The  Operations  of  Sur- 
gery (4th  ed.,  London,  1902). 

KIDNEY  BEAN  (so  called  from  the  shape). 
The  common  kidney  bean  {Phaseolus  vulgaris)  is 
the  haricot  of  the  French.  In  Great  Britain  it 
is  sometimes  called  French  bean.  See  Beans; 
DoLiciios.    For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Beans. 

KIDNEY- VETCH  (Anthyllis).  A  genus  of 
perennial  somewhat  shrubby  herbs  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosae,  valuable  for  forage  and  at- 
tractive for  their  spikes  or  heads  of  yellow-white 
or  purple  flowers,  and  delicate  foliage.  They  are 
propagated  by  seeds  and  are  of  easiest  culture, 
and  succeed  in  even  poor  soil.  In  the  United 
States  they  have  not  become  popular  in  any  ca- 
pacity. 

KIDO,  Wdb,  Takayoshi  (1832-77).  A  Jap- 
anese statesman,  'The  Pen  of  the  Revolution  of 
1868,'  born  at  Hagi,  in  the  Province  of  Choshiu, 
about  1832.  His  father  was  a  physician.  When 
Commodore  Perry's  expedition  arrived  in  Japan 
in  1854  he  disguised  himself  as  a  laborer  and 
served  as  porter  to  carry  the  instruments  and 
baggage  of  the  surveying  parties,  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  Western 
nations.  In  1868  he  joined  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  with  Iwakura.  Okubo,  and  Saigo 
(qq.v.)  he  planned  and  executed  the  coup  d'6tat 
of  January,  1868,  which  gave  the  coalition  of 
southwestern  clans  possession  of  the  Imperial 
palace  of  Kioto  and  the  person  of  the  Mikado. 
(See  Keiki.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  famous 
State  document,  the  address  to  the  throne,  which 
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secured  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  and 
the  relinquishment  by  270  daimius  of  their  lands 
and  income  to  the  Mikado.  Recognizing  the 
newspaper  press  as  a  potent  element  in  civiliza- 
tion, he  founded  in  1808,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
first  regular  newspaper,  called  the  Shimbun 
Zasshi.  In  1873  he  was  vice-ambassador  with 
Iwakura  in  the  embassy  round  the  world.  He 
caused  the  translation  and  publication  in  Japan- 
ese, in  eight  volumes,  of  Montesquieu's  great 
work,  L'csprit  dcs  lois,  the  reading  of  which  by 
the  educated  classes  in  Japan  ripened  public  sen- 
timent for  the  Constitution  of  1889.  Return- 
ing to  Japan,  he  secured  the  formation  of  an 
assembly  of  local  rulers ;  was  made  a  Privy  Coun- 
cilor of  the  Emperor,  and  was  in  attendance  upon 
the  Mikado  imtil  his  death  in  Kioto,  May  27, 
1877.  He  was  a  man  of  preeminent  political 
genius,  stainless  life,  and  gentle  manners.  At  the 
promulgation  of  the  Constitution,  his  abilities 
were  recognized  in  posthumous  honors,  and  in  the 
elevation  of  his  son  to  the  nobility. 

KII>TtON  (Heb.  Kidron).  A  valley  east  of 
Jerusalem,  the  modern  Wady  Sitti  Maryam  or 
'Valley  of  the  Lady  ilary,'  also  called  Wady  Sil- 
wan,  the  'Valley  of  Siloah.'  It  begins  north  of 
the  city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Scopus,  continues  in 
a  southerly  direction  toward  the  city,  then  takes 
a  bend  eastward,  extends  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate 
south  of  the  city  at  En  Rogel,  though  the  de- 
pression proceeds  under  the  name  of  Wady  en- 
Nar  southeast  toward  the  Dead  Sea.  The  valley 
is  now  dry;  but  in  ancient  times  there  was  a 
brook  in  it,  and  the  true  bed  of  the  stream  was 
found  38%  feet  below  the  present  channel  in 
1868.  The  following  year  an  aqueduct  cut 
through  the  rock  was  discovered,  and  in  1880  an 
inscription,  giving  an  account  of  the  construction 
of  the  channel.  (See  Siloam.)  The  Kidron  is 
first  referred  to  in  II.  Sam.  xv.  23,  where  David 
in  fleeing  from  Absalom  is  said  to  have  crossed 
it.  lu  I.  Kings  ii.  37,  Shimei  is  forbidden  by 
Absalom  to  cross  Kidron.  Some  scholars  have 
drawn  the  inference  from  the  fact  that  Shimei 
fled  in  the  direction  of  Gath  that  Kidron  was  the 
name  of  some  part  of  the  western  ravine.  But 
the  text  is  probably  corrupt,  and  should  be  read 
'by  any  road'  instead  of  'the  brook  Kidron.'  Ac- 
cording to  I.  Kings  XV.  13,  II.  Chron.  xv.  16, 
Asa  burned  at  Kidron  the  idol  which  his  mother 
had  set  up;  according  to  II.  Kings  xxiii.  4,  6, 
12,  Josiah  burned  at  Kidron  the  ashera  that  had 
been  in  the  temple.  (See  Ashera.)  The  account 
in  II.  Chron.  xxix.  16,  xxx.  14  of  Hezekiah's  cast- 
ing into  the  Kidron  the  altars  that  were  found  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  abominations  of  the  temple  is 
hardlv  historical.  The  popular  name  'Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat'  dates  back  to  the  fourth  century 
A.D.  It  appears  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius 
(272,  89),  and  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Jerome 
(145.  13).  It  is  based  upon  Joel  iii.  1-12,  but 
the  identification  is  manifestly  incorrect.  (See 
Jehoshaphat,  Valx-EY  of.)  "The  belief  that  this 
valley  will  be  the  scene  of  the  last  judgment  (see 
JtDGMEXT,  Final)  has  led  both  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans to  make  of  it  a  burial-ground,  and  its 
slopes  are  covered  with  tombs.  The  Jews  have 
used  especially  the  eastern  side  toward  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  while  the  Mohammedans  are  buried  on 
the  west  toward  the  Temple.  According  to  John 
xviii.  1.  just  before  the  betrayal  Jesus  went  forth 
with    His    disciples    across    the    ravine    Kidron, 


'where  ¥ras  a  garden.'  Consult:  Robinson,  Bibli- 
cal Researches  in  Palestitie  (New  York,  1857); 
Tobler,  Die  Siloahquelle  und  der  Oelberg  ( Berlin, 
1852)  ;  Warren  and  Conder,  Jerusalem  (London, 
1884)  ;  Wilson,  The  Holy  City  (London,  1888)  ; 
Benzinger,  Hebraische  Archdologie  (Freiburg, 
1894)  ;  Buhl,  Geographie  dcs  Alten  Palastina 
(Freiburg,  189C)  ;  Kennedy,  article  "Kidron,"  in 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (New  York,  1899); 
Cheyne,  article  "Kidron,"  in  Encyclopcedia  Biblica 
(London,  1901);  Guthe,  article  "Jerusalem,"  in 
Kurzcs  Bibelicorterbuch  (Freiburg,  1903). 

KIEF,  ke'Sf.  A  government  of  Russia.  See 
Kiev. 

KEEFT,.  keft,  Willem  (T-1647).  A  Dutch 
colonial  administrator,  Director-General  of  New 
Netherlands.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  before 
he  came  to  America  except  that  for  a  time  he 
acted  as  the  minister  of  the  Dutch  Government 
to  Turkej'.  From  the  day  of  his  arrival  in 
March,  1638,  he  showed  a  tyrannical  spirit  which 
soon  set  the  people  against  him.  He  was  pomp- 
ous, hypocritical,  cowardly,  and  vengeful,  and 
lacked  administrative  ability.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Indian  wars,  the  most  noteworthy 
events  of  his  administration  were  the  bat- 
tles of  words  and  law  which  he  fought  with 
Dominie  Everardus  Bogardus,  the  tailor  Hen- 
drick  Jansen,  and  others  of  his  subjects.  The 
prospects  for  a  rapid  growth  of  the  colony  were 
bright  when  Kieft  arrived  in  New  Netherland, 
for  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  disgusted 
with  the  small  results  of  the  patroon  system, 
offered  inducements  to  poorer  immigrants,  and 
many  of  this  class  were  coming  to  the  country 
and  taking  up  farms  along  the  Hudson,  and  on 
Staten  and  Long  Islands.  The  Director-General, 
to  make  room  for  these  settlers,  in  1640  sent  his 
soldiers  to  murder  the  Raritan  Indians,  an  ex- 
ploit which  was  only  partially  successful,  and 
which  was  so  soon  and  thoroughly  revenged  that 
even  he  seems  to  have  lost  some  of  his  self- 
assurance.  Consequently,  when,  in  February, 
1643,  the  River  Indians,  fleeing  from  the  Mo- 
hawks, sought  shelter  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  Amsterdam,  Kieft  thought  best  to  secure 
the  signatures  of  three  citizens  to  a  petition 
before  he  ordered  out  his  soldiers  to  destroy  them. 
The  massacre  which  followed  is  one  of  the  most 
cold-blooded  in  the  annals  of  America.  The  sav- 
ages, relying  on  the  protection  of  the  Dutch, 
whom  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  friendly, 
were  taken  totally  unawares,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  were  slaughtered.  Then  began  a  war 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  In- 
dians, but  meantime  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  was  ruined,  farms  were  desolated  and 
settlers  massacred.  Popular  rage  against  the 
Director-General  knew  no  bounds,  and,  after 
a  vain  attempt  to  shelter  himself  behind  the 
petition,  which  resulted  only  in  his  being  as- 
saulted by  one  of  the  signers,  he  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  heads  of  families  and  these  selected 
a  Council  of  Twelve,  or  the  'Twelve  Men,'  as 
it  was  called,  which  was  to  act  as  an  advisory 
committee.  This,  the  beginning  of  self-govern- 
ment in  New  Y'ork.  was  more  in  semblance 
than  in  substance,  for  Kieft  paid  but  slight 
attention  to  the  councils  of  the  twelve.  Mean- 
while the  English  on  the  east  and  the  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware  had  taken  advantage  of  these 
internal  troubles  to  found  strong  colonies  on 
Dutch  soil,  and  finally  the  company,  influenced 
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perhaps  by  a  petition  from  some  of  the  settlers, 
sent  out  Peter  Stuyvesant  to  undo  the  mischief 
which  had  been  done;  and  in  1647  Kieft,  together 
with  Bogardus  and  Jansen,  and  two  or  three 
others  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  sailed  for 
Holland  on  the  Princess,  an  unhappy  company, 
and  a  disastrous  voyage,  for  the  little  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  Kieft,  Bo- 
gardus, and  nearly  all  of  their  shipmates  were 
drowned. 

KIEKIE,  ki'kr  (Maori  name),  Freycinetia 
Banksii,  a  trailing  or  climbing  shrub  of  the  nat- 
ural order  PandanacesB,  which  yields  an  edible 
aggregated  fruit,  said  to  be  the  finest  indigenous 
fruit  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  northern  part  of 
which  it  is  found.  The  plant  climbs  the  loftiest 
trees,  branching  freely,  produces  leaves  two  or 
three  feet  long,  and  clustered  spadices.  Its  fruit 
is  a  fleshy  berry,  and  when  made  into  jelly  it 
tastes  like  preserved  strawberries. 

KIEL,  kel  (OS.  Kille,  also  Kyi).  A  town  of 
the  Province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  on 
a  bay  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  70  miles  north  of  Ham- 
burg (Mapr  Prussia,  D  1).  It  is  the  chief  naval 
station  of  Germany,  and  consists  of  the  old  city, 
situated  between  the  harbor  and  a  pool  called  the 
Little  Kiel,  and  the  new  city,  composed  largely 
of  the  suburbs  of  Diisternbrook,  Brunswik,  and 
Wik.  The  naval  station  is  situated  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  harbor,  near  Ellerbek,  directly 
opposite  the  old  city.  In  this  district  are  the 
Imperial  shipyards,  with  two  large  basins,  con- 
nected by  a  canal ;  three  shipways  for  the  launch- 
ing of  newly  built  ships ;  four  dry-docks ;  a  float- 
ing dock ;  and  a  haven  for  torpedo  boats.  To  the 
southwest  of  the  station  are  various  large  private 
ship-building  and  iron  works.  The  war  harbor  of 
Kiel  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  its  kind. 
The  fortifications,  consisting  of  the  Friedrichsort 
and  Falkenstein  forts  on  the  Schleswig  side  of 
the  harbor,  and  four  powerful  shore  batteries  on 
the  Holstein  shore,  are  situated  at  a  point  about 
four  miles  north  of  the  city,  where  the  harbor  is 
narrowest.  Kiel  has  several  handsome  churches, 
the  Nicholas  Church  dating  from  1241.  There 
are  also  a  fine  castle  rebuilt  in  1838,  now  a 
royal  residence,  several  public  gardens,  and  a 
zoological  institute.  The  principal  educational 
institution  is  the  Christian-Albrecht  University, 
founded  in  1665,  and  attended  by  1200  students, 
with  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  a  library  con- 
taining about  250,000  volumes.  There  are  also 
a  marine  academy  and  the  naval  school  for  of- 
ficers, both  supplying  the  German  navy  with 
trained  men;  the  gymnasium  founded  in  1320;  a 
school  for  engineers;  and  the  Thaulow  Museum, 
containing  a  collection  of  wood-carvings  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  most 
important  naval  hospital  of  Germany  is  situ- 
ated at  Kiel. 

The  chief  industry  is  ship-building,  but  there 
are  also  numerous  establishments  for  the  pro- 
duction of  heavy  machinery  of  various  kinds, 
safes,  spirits,  flour,  soaps,  etc.  As  a  commercial 
centre  Kiel  is  very  important,  having  one  of 
the  best  harbors  in  Europe,  and  being  the  east- 
ern terminus  of  the  great  Kaiser-Wilhelm  Canal, 
which  connects  the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea. 
The  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  cereals, 
coal,  lumber,  railroad  ties,  shingles,  cement,  dairy 
products,  iron  and  steel  ware,  oil,  talcum, 
matches,  sugar,  etc.    The  famous  'Kieler  Sprotte' 


industry  (smoked  sprats)  is  located  at  Ellerbek. 
Kiel  holds  an  annual  twelve-day  fair  which  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  trade  of  the  province. 
The  harbor  and  environs  present  a  striking  ap- 
pearance. The  town  is  governed  by  a  city  coun- 
cil and  an  executive  board  of  magistrates.  There 
are  a  chief  burgomaster  and  a  burgomaster. 
The  city  owns  the  gas-works  and  an  abattoir. 
Population,  in  1890,  69,172;  in  1900,  121,824,  in- 
cluding the  town  of  Gaarden,  incorporated  with 
Kiel  in  1901.  Kiel  was  founded  by  Adolphus  IV. 
of  Holstein,  and  was  made  a  city  in  1242.  In 
1284  it  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  By  the  Peace  of  Kiel  of  1814,  Denmark 
ceded  Norway  to  Sweden. 

KIEL,  Fbiedrich  (1821-85).  A  German  com- 
poser, born  in  Puderbach,  near  Siegen.  He  had 
no  teacher  in  early  youth,  and  taught  himself 
composition  and  the  piano.  Afterwa,rds  he  en- 
tered the  orchestra  of  Prince  Karl  von  Wittgen- 
stein, received  some  violin  lessons  from  him,  and 
also  studied  under  Kummer  at  Coburg.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  under  Dehn  at  Berlin  in  1842- 
44.  His  first  highly  successful  work  was  his 
Requiem,  brought  out  by  Stern's  Gesangverein. 
His  other  works  included  a  good  deal  of  religious 
music,  for  voice  and  orchestra,  and  some  instru- 
mental compositions.  He  was  professor  of  com- 
position at  the  Conservatory  in  Berlin  from  1870 
until  his  death,  and  attained  high  rank  as  in- 
structor. 

KIELCE,  kyeFtse.  The  smallest  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Russian  Poland,  occupying  the  south- 
western end  of  the  country.  Area,  3900  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  off- 
shoots of  the  Carpathians  and  is  watered  by  the 
Vistula,  which  separates  it  from  Galicia.  The  gov- 
ernment has  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  zinc,  sulphur, 
and  marble,  all  of  them  worked  to  some  extent. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
is  agriculture.  Besides  the  common  cereals,  veg- 
etables are  grown  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  mul- 
berry-tree and  beet-root  also  receive  some  atten- 
tion. The  manufacturing  industries  include  the 
production  of  cotton  goods,  spirits,  paper,  brick, 
sugar,  glass,  leather,  machinery,  etc.  Popula- 
tion, in  1897,  763,746.     Capital,'  Kielce. 

KIELCE.  The  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name  in  Russian  Poland,  situated 
amid  high  hills  about  107  miles  from  Warsaw 
(Map:  Russia,  B  4).  In  ancient  times  Kielce 
was  noted  for  its  copper  deposits,  which,  however, 
are  no  longer  worked.  The  chief  products  at 
present  are  brick,  paint,  sugar,  and  hemp  articles. 
Population,  in  1897,  23,200,  including  about  15,- 
000  Poles  and  4800  Jews. 

KIELHORN,  keFhorn,  Lorenz  Franz  (1840 
— ) .  A  German  Sanskrit  scholar,  born  at  Os- 
nabriick.  He  was  educated  at  Gottingen,  Breslau, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Oxford.  From  1866  to  1881 
he  was  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Deccan  Col- 
lege at  Poona,  and  in  1882  became  professor  at 
Gottingen.  His  works  are:  ^antanavas  Phit- 
sutra,  with  translation  (1866);  JSlaqojihhatta's 
Paribhdshendugekhara,  with  a  translation  ( 1866 
and  1874),  in  the  "Bombay  Sanskrit  Series," 
which  he  and  Biihler  founded  in  1866;  Sanskrit 
Grammar  (third  ed.  1888)  ;  Kdtayani  and  Patau- 
jali  (1876)  ;  The  Vydkarana-mahdbMsJiya  of 
Patanjali  (1880-85,  partly  in  second  ed.  1892). 
His  Report  on  the  Search  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts 
(1881),  and  contributions  to  Indian  Antiquary, 
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Epiffraphia  Indica,  etc.,  on  Indian  chronology 
and  epigraphy  should  also  be  mentioned.  After 
the  death  of  Biihler  he  was  made  editor  of  the 
Gnmdrus   der   indoarischen   Philologie. 

KIEIXAND,  kyellind,  Alexa>der  Lanoe 
(184!> — ).  A  Norwegian  novelist,  bom  at  Sta- 
vangi^r.  Born  to  wealth  and  social  position,  he 
studied  at  Christiania  for  the  law;  but  he 
preferred  business,  and  was  the  successful  man- 
ager of  a  brick  and  tile  kiln  when  he  pub- 
lished yoveUttiS  (1879)  and  \cio  yovclettes 
(1880),  both  of  which  bore  clear  marks  of  tlie 
study  of  French  models,  more  especially  Daudet, 
in  conception  and  style.  To  these  quaUties  Gar- 
man  and  Worse  (1880;  trans.  1885)  adds  an 
autobiographical,  and  Laboring  People  (1881) 
a  socialistic  interest.  Under  the  influence  of 
Balzac  and  Zola  he  portrays  in  Skipper  Worse 
(1SS2;  trans.  1885),  Poison  (1883),  Fortune 
(18)^4),  more  of  corruption  in  the  upper  and  of 
vice  in  the  lower  classes;  he  protests  in  Snoio 
( 1886)  and  in  Saint  Hans  Festival  { 1887)  against 
the  numbing  effects  of  conventional  religion; 
and  in  Jacob  ( 1891 )  he  revolts  from  the  smug  op- 
timism of  the  conservative  classes.  Kielland's 
novel istic  genius  may  be  fairly  judged  from  the 
translated  Tales  of  Two  Countries  (1891).  His 
comedies.  Homeward  Bound  (1878),  Three  Pairs 
(1886),  Betty's  Guardian  (1887),  Professors 
(1888),  are  less  important. 

KTELMANSEGG,  kel'mAn-s§g,  Erich,  Count 
von  (1847 — ).  An  Austrian  statesman,  bom  in 
Hanover.  He  entered  the  Government  service  of 
Austria  in  1870,  held  various  posts  in  the  ad- 
ministrative offices  in  the  provinces,  and  was 
employed  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  from 
1886  to  1889.  He  was  then  appointed  Governor 
of  Lower  Austria,  and  in  this  position  he  brought 
about  the  consolidation  of  the  suburbs  with  Vi- 
enna, the  passage  of  a  sanitary  law,  and  other 
beneficial  measures.  In  1895  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  first  incumbent  of 
Protestant  faith  to  hold  that  portfolio  in  Aus- 
tria, and  was  called  to  preside  over  a  temporary 
Cabinet. 

KTEir-LXTNG,  kygnloiSng',  or  CHTEN- 
LITNG.  The  reign-title  of  Hung-li,  the  fourth 
Emperor  of  the  present  dynasty  in  China.  He 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Yung-Ching,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  succeeded  him  in  1736.  He 
proved  a  wise,  able,  and  energetic  ruler;  reor- 
ganized his  Government  and  established  internal 
peace;  extended  his  empire  to  Kashgar  and  Kul- 
ja;  established  his  supremacy  in  Tibet;  exacted 
tribute  from  Burma  and  Nepal;  and  attempted 
somewhat  unsuccessfully  to  subjugate  the  aborig- 
ines of  Kwei-chow  and  Sze-chuen.  It  was  in 
this  reign  that  the  Turgots,  who  had  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century  emigrated  to  Rus- 
sia, returned  in  1770  in  a  body  across  the  desert 
to  their  old  home  in  Sungaria.  an  incident  which 
De  Quincey  has  made  memorable  by  his  essay 
on  The  Flight  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars.  He  op- 
posed the  Catholic  missionaries,  but  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  European  nations,  receiv- 
ing embassies  from  Portugal  in  1750,  and  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  in  1795.  K'ien-hmg  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  both  literature  and  art.  He 
himself  wrote  essays,  discourses,  and  poetry,  his 
poetical  works  alone  comprising  33,950  composi- 
tions. Unwilling  to  equal  or  surpass  his  illus- 
trious grandfather,  K'ang-hsi,  in  the  length  of  his 


reign,  he  abdicated  wlien  he  hjid  com{4eted  his 
sixtieth  year,  and  died  three  years  later  (1799). 
His  succe^isor  was  the  worthless  Kia-K'ing.  Cbn- 
sult  Rdmusat,  Xouvelles  melanges  <uiatique» 
(Paris,  1829). 

KIENZL,  bfn'z'l,  WuxiAic  (1857—).  An 
Austrian  musician,  bora  at  Waizenkircben,  in 
Upper  Austria.  He  studied  comptosition  under 
W.  Mayer  (\V.  A.  Remy)  in  Gratz,  under  Krejc, 
in  Prague,  and  under  Rheinberger  in  Munich. 
His  piano  technique  was  acquired  at  the  Gratz 
Gymnasium,  under  the  teaching  of  ilortier  de 
Fontaine  and  Liszt.  After  having  made  an  ex- 
tensive European  concert  tour  (1881-82),  he  be- 
came chief  kapellmeister  of  the  German  opera 
in  Amsterdam,  occupied  a  similar  position  at 
Krefeld,  and  from  1886  to  1890  was  director  of 
the  Styrian  ilusikverein  at  Gratz.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  chosen  first  kapellmeister  of  the 
Hamburg  opera,  and  during  the  period  1892-93 
was  Hofkapellmeister  at  Munich.  Eoenzl  wrote 
three  excellent  operas,  Urrasi  (1886),  Heilmar, 
der  Narr  ( 1892) ,  and  Der  Ecangelimann  ( 1895) , 
each  in  succession  being  received  with  increased 
favor.  Don  Quijcote  (1898)  was  less  successful. 
He  wrote  two  books.  Die  musikalische  Dekla- 
motion  (Leipzig,  1880)  and  Miscellen  (Leipzig, 
1885),  the  latter  treating  of  Bayreuth  and  being 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  He  edited  a 
number  of  musical  works,  and  in  addition  to  his 
operas  composed  many  songs  and. much  instru- 
mental music. 

KtEPEBT,  ke'pert,  Hetsbich  (1818-99).  A 
German  geographer  and  cartographer,  bom  in 
Berlin.  From  an  early  age  he  was  an  enthusias- 
tic student  of  geography,  and  after  studying 
under  Ritter  devoted  two  years  to  the  explora- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  (1841-42).  He  first  became 
widely  known  through  his  Atlas  ron  HeUas 
(1841-44),  which  was  followed  by  his  Karten 
zu  Robinsons  und  Smiths  Palastina  (1841). 
He  then  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  areh«- 
ology,  and  after  publishing  his  Karte  ron 
Kleinasien  (1843-45),  several  times  returned  to 
Asia  (1870,  1886,  1888).  and  carefully  ex- 
plored much  of  the  western  part  of  the  continent. 
He  described  his  researches  in  works  which  at 
once  were  successful  and  secured  their  author 
important  posts.  From  1845  to  1852  he  was 
director  of  the  Geographical  Institute  of  Wei- 
mar; in  1853  was  made  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences;  and  in  1859  became  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Among 
his  best-known  works,  which  bear  witness  to 
his  great  linguistic  as  well  as  ethnographical 
learning,  are  his  Atlas  der  alten  Welt  (1848)  ; 
Atlas  der  Erde  und  des  Himmels  (15th  ed. 
1874)  ;  Atlas  Antiquum;  and  the  Atlas  von  Hel- 
las, already  mentioned.  In  addition,  he  wrote: 
Lehrbuch  der  alten  Geographic  (1878)  ;  Travels 
in  Asia  Minor  (Eng.  trans.  1842,  1870,  1889, 
1890)  ;  and  H istorisch-geographische  Erlaute- 
rung  der  Kriege  ztcischen  dem  ost-romischen 
Reiche' und  den  persischcn  Konigen  der  Sassani- 
den-Dynastie.  The  last  work  was  awarded  a  prize 
by  the  French  Institute  in  1844. 

KIERKEGAARD,  ker^e-glird.  SoRirv  Aabtk 
(1813-55).  A  Danish  philosopher  and  theological 
writer,  bom  at  Copenhagen.  He  studied  theology 
at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  but  he  waa 
never  ordained,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time 
in  Germany.    In  1842  he  settled  at  Copenhagen, 
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and  remained  there  until  his  death.  His  ill 
health  and  morbid  temperament  prevented  his 
becoming  known  for  many  years,  except  as  a 
busy  student;  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  orig- 
inal of  Danish  writers  and  thinkers,  and  exerted 
a  strong  influence  on  the  literary  and  religious 
thought  of  his  country,  not  only  by  his  power 
as  a  thinker,  but  through  the  force  and  brilliancy 
of  his  style.  Although  far  from  being  an  ortho- 
dox theologian,  he  taught  that  Christianity  is 
the  rule  and  conduct  of  life.  He  wrote  much  in 
the  form  of  sermons  and  sketches,  as  well  as 
longer  volumes,  and  adopted  various  pseudonyms, 
such  as  Victor  Eremita,  Hilarius  Bogbinder, 
Frater  Taciturnus.  His  most  important  works 
are:  Enten—Eller  (Either— Or)  (1843)  ;  Stadier 
paa  Livets  Vei  (Stages  of  Life)  (1845);  and 
Ind^velse  i  Kristendom  (On  Christian  Training) 
(1850).  Consult:  Brandes,  Soren  Kierkegaard 
(Copenhagen,  1877),  and  Barthold,  Die  Bedeu- 
iung  der  msthetischen  Schriften  Soren  Kierke- 
gaards  (Halle,  1879). 

KrERSY,  kyar's^'.  Edict  of.  A  capitulary  of 
Charles  the  Bald  (877).  It  was  a  temporary 
measure  to  protect  the  interests  of  Charles  the 
Bald  during  his  expedition  into  Italy.  It  recog- 
nized (1)  that  the  fiefs  of  vassals  who  accom- 
panied the  King  on  his  expedition  should  be 
hereditary,  and  (2)  asserted  the  royal  right  to 
dispose  of  vacant  fiefs.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  this  measure  originated  the  feudal 
system.  Consult  Monumenta  Oermanice  Histo- 
rica,  Leges,  vol.  i.,  p.  542. 

KIESERITE,  ke'zer-it.  A  hydrated  magne- 
sium sulphate,  found  in  the  mines  of  Stassfurt, 
Germany.     See  Manubes  and  Manubing. 

KIESEBITZKY,  kez'er-ifski,  Lionel  (1806- 
53).  A  noted  chess-player,  born  at  Dorpat.  He 
lived  in  Paris,  where  he  was  well  known  among 
chess-players.  He  invented  the  king's  side  at- 
tack, known  as  the  'Kieseritzky  gambit.' 

KIESEWETTER,  ke'ze-vet'er,  Raphael 
Geoeg  (1773-1850).  An  Austrian  writer  on 
music,  born  at  Holleschau,  Moravia.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  War, 
and  after  traveling  in  various  countries  settled 
(1801)  in  Vienna,  where  he  studied  under  Al- 
brechtsberger  and  Hartmann.  He  made  a  splen- 
did collection  of  old  musical  manuscripts,  upon 
which  subject  he  was  an  authority.  His  books 
were  in  the  field  of  historical  research,  and  in- 
clude: Geschichte  der  europ'disch-ahendldndischen 
Oder  unserer  heutigen  Musik  (Leipzig,  1834; 
2d  ed.  1846)  ;  Guido  von  Arezzo,  sein  Leien 
vnd  Wirken  (Leipzig,  1840)  ;  and  Die  Musik  der 
Araher  nach  Originalquellen  (Leipzig,  1842).  He 
died  at  Baden,  near  Vienna. 

KIEV,  ke'yef.  A  government  of  Little  Russia, 
occupying  the  larger  portion  of  the  Ukraine 
(q.v.).  Area,  about  19,700  square  miles.  The 
northern  part  is  low,  thickly  wooded,  and  in  part 
swampy  (Map:  Russia,  D  4).  In  the  west  the 
surface  is  traversed  by  offshoots  of  the  Carpa- 
thians. The  central  and  southern  portions  have 
essentially  a  steppe  character.  The  territory  is 
watered  chiefly  by  the  Dnieper  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Pripet  and  the  Teterev.  The  southern  part 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Bug.  Kiev  is  among 
the  most  fertile  regions  of  European  Russia. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation;  rye,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  barley  are  the  chief  products, 


and  there  are  extensive  beet-root  farms.  Stock- 
raising  is  confined  principally  to  the  southern 
part,  where  the  natural  conditions  are  most 
favorable.  The  breeding  of  horned  cattle  is  of 
particular  importance,  on  account  of  the  exten- 
sive use  of  oxen  as  a  means  of  transportation. 
The  local  breed  of  cattle  is  highly  prized  in  Rus- 
sia. The  manufacturing  industries  are  also  highly 
developed.  In  1896  there  were  in  the  govern- 
ment 812  industrial  establishments,  with  over 
43,000  employees  and  an  annual  output  valued  at 
nearly  $60,000,000.  The  sugar-mills  alone  em- 
ployed .over  26,000  persons.  The  house  industry 
is  only  slightly  developed,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  artisan  population  (over  126,000 
in  1896)  migrate  for  a  part  of  the  year  to  the 
larger  centres  of  the  Empire.  The  trade  is  im- 
portant, and  is  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews.  Population,  in  1897,  3,576,125— chiefly 
Little  Russians,  Jews,  Poles,  and  Lithuanians. 

KIEV.  The  capital  of  a  government  and  of  a 
general  government  of  the  same  name,  a  third- 
class  fortress,  and  the  oldest  of  the  famous  cities 
in  Russia  (Map:  Russia.  D  4).  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper  in  latitude  50°  27' 
North  and  longitude  30°  30'  East,  624  miles  south- 
west of  Moscow  and  270  miles  north  of  Odessa.  It 
lies  on  and  amid  several  hills.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  town  are  annually  flooded  by  the  Dnieper. 
Kiev  is  divided  into  the  three  principal  parts  of 
Old  Kiev,  the  upper  town,  Petchersk  with  the 
famous  monastery  and  the  old  fortifications,  and 
the  low-lying  business  quarter  of  Podol.  There 
are  besides  twelve  suburbs,  incorporated  with  the 
city  at  comparatively  recent  periods.  Two  mag- 
nificent iron  bridges  reach  across  the  Dnieper. 
One  of  them  is  a  cable  bridge  3510  feet  long. 

The  prominent  part  played  at  Kiev,  'the 
mother  of  Russian  cities,'  in  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  nation  naturally  has 
had  an  influence  on  the  local  architecture,  the 
ancient  churches,  monasteries,  and  historical  re- 
mains making  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
cities.  The  Petcherskaya  Lavra  (monastery  of 
caves,  named  in  reference  to  the  original  build- 
ings) is  a  celebrated  monastery.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Metropolitan  Hilarion  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  for  a  long  time  served  as  a  model 
for  other  Russian  monasteries.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Tatars  during  their  first  invasion,  but  was 
rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  occupies  a 
prominent  site  on  the  Dnieper,  is  surrounded  by 
strong  walls,  and  forms  a  separate  town  with 
its  streets  of  cells,  inns,  and  churches,  printing- 
presses,  and  schools.  The  great  church  of  the 
monastery  contains  the  tombs  of  many  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries,  and  its  treasury  is  filled  with 
ancient  Bibles,  sacred  vessels  and  ecclesiastical 
costumes.  The  original  caves  of  the  monastery 
now  possess  the  remains  of  numerous  saints, 
and  are  visited  annually  by  throngs  of  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  Russia.  The  Monastery  of 
Saint  Vladimir  has  a  church  of  the  twelfth 
century,  with  well-preserved  ancient  frescoes. 
The  famous  Cathedral  of  Saint  Sophia,  built  by 
Yaroslav,  in  1037,  and  modeled  after  the 
Church  of  Saint  Sophia  in  Constantinople, 
has  many  specimens  of  ancient  paintings  and 
sacred  relics.  Other  interesting  ecclesiastical 
edifices  are  the  Church  of  the  Three  Saints, 
founded  by  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  in 
989  and  rebuilt  in   1696;   the  Church  of  Saint 
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Cyril,  a  twelfth-w'ntury  edifice  with  ancient 
frescoes;  and  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Andrew,  a 
Renaissance  structure  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
riie  new  Cathedral  of  Saint  Vladimir,  decorated 
with  excellent  frescoes,  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  churches  in  Russia.  The  secular  edifices 
are  of  far  less  interest.  The  Imperial  palace,  a 
French  Renaissance  building,  contains  collec- 
tions of  objects  of  art.  The  town  hall  and  the 
university  buildings  are  also  noteworthy.  (See 
S.-iiNT  ViADiMiB,  UxnxBSiTY  OK.)  One  of  the 
most  interesting  historical  remains  is  the  'Gold- 
en Gate,'  a  restored  portion  of  the  ancient  forti- 
fications. 

The  chief  industries  of  Kiev  are  sugar-refining, 
milling  and  distilling,  and  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco,  paper,  oheniicals.  machinery,  hardware, 
etc.  It  forms  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the 
Russian  beet-sugar  trade,  and  deals  heavily  in 
grain,  live  stock,  and  timber.  It  is  famous  for 
its  conserved  fruits.  Its  commercial  interests  are 
promoted  by  a  stock  exchange  and  a  good  harbor. 
An  important  fair  is  held  annually  in  February. 
Kiev  is  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan.  Education- 
ally it  is  very  prominent.  The  theological  acad- 
emy founded  in  1588  was  for  a  longtime  the  best- 
known  institution  of  its  kind  in  Russia.  The 
University  of  Saint  Vladimir,  founded  in  1588 
in  Vilna,  has  been  situated  at  Kiev  since  1833. 
It  has  four  faculties,  with  an  attendance  of  over 
2300,  mostly  medical  students,  a  library  of  118,- 
000  volumes  and  a  number  of  fine  collections. 
Kiev  has  also  a  theological  seminary,  five  gym- 
nasia, a  new  polytechnic  institute,  a  military 
school,  a  railway  school,  and  a  number  of  other 
special  schools.  There  are  also  a  museum 
attached  to  the  theological  seminary,  containing 
a  fine  collection  of  ancient  icons,  crosses,  and 
other  sacred  objects,  a  number  of  scientific  asso- 
ciations, and  three  theatres.  The  population  was 
186,041  in  1889  and  249.830  in  1902.  During  the 
summer  it  is  increased  by  some  200,000  pilgrims. 

The  origin  of  Kiev  is  obscure  and  legendary. 
It  is  known  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century.  In  the  ninth  century  it  became  the 
capital  of  an  independent  principality,  and  at- 
tained wide  fame  during  the  reign  of  Vladimir, 
when,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it 
became  the  religious  centre  of  Russia.  Its  pros- 
perity came  to  an  end  with  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,' its  splendor  and  wealth  having  made  it  the 
object  of  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes  and  later  of  the  ^Mongols.  It  came 
under  the  rule  of  Lithuania  in  1320,  and  began 
to  revive,  soon  succeeding  in  attaining  important 
municipal  privileges.  It  was  given  Magdeburg 
rights  in  1499.  Under  the  favorable  rule  of  Lith- 
uania the  city  also  resumed  its  former  position 
as  a  religious  centre  of  Western  Russia,  and  in 
the  sixteenth  century  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  religious  controversy  between  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  and  the  Uniates.  It  passed 
with  Lithuania  to  Poland  in  1569.  It  became 
Russian  in  1668.  The  fortifications  were  re- 
stored by  Peter  the  Great. 

KrFTT,  or  IBN  AL-KIFTI,  iM'n  &\  kef'te 
(Ar.  Jamal  al-Din  abu  al-Hasan  'All  ibn  Tusuf 
al-Kifti)  (1172-1248).  An  Arabian  vizier  and 
historian.  He  was  bom  of  good  family  at  Kift 
(Coptos),  Upper  Egypt,  and  received  a  good 
education  there  and  in  Cairo.  After  Saladin 
conquered     Jerusalem      (1187)      Al-Kifti     went 


to  that  city,  where  his  father  held  an  official 
position  under  the  Sultan.  In  1202  he  be- 
took himself  to  Aleppo  and  there,  much  against 
his  will,  was  made  vizier  by  Saladin's  son. 
When  the  jirince  died  in  1216,  Al-Kifti  gave  up 
his  office,  but  was  again  forced  to  assume  public 
cares  from  1219  to  1231,  and  again  from  1236 
till  his  death  in  1248.  He  was  an  able  adminis- 
trator, and  the  State  prospered  under  his  care; 
literature  and  learning  flourished.  But  his  best 
title  to  fame  rests  upon  his  favorite  studies, 
although  of  his  numerous  histories  all  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  Mongol  invasion  (1260)  except 
one.  This  was  his  Kitab  Ikhbdr  al-'Ulamd  bi- 
akhbir  aI-Hukam&  ("Information  of  the  Wise 
Men  Regarding  the  History  of  the  Scientists"), 
a  historico-bibliographical  work  on  Greek,  Syriac, 
and  Mohammedan  philosophers  and  scientists. 
Unfortunately,  this  most  important  work  has 
come  down  to  us  only  in  the  extract  made  by  All 
ibn  Mohammed  al-Zanzani  in  1249.  Consult 
August  Miiller,  "Ueber  das  so-genannte  ta'rikh 
al-hukama  des  Ibn  el-Qifti,"  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists, vol.  i.   (Leyden,  1891). 

KT-JA.     See  Ki-Tse. 

KTLiATTEA,  be'la-oo-a'a.  A  noted  crater  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  10 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  30  miles  southwest  of 
the  port  of  Hilo,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great 
volcano  of  Mauna  Loa,  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  9800  feet  below  the  summit  of  ^launa  Loa 
(Map:  Hawaii,  F  4).  It  forms  a  great  cavity 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  three  miles  long, 
two  miles  wide,  and  in  the  parts  where  the  lava 
is  not  boiling  from  500  to  800  feet  deep.  The 
floor  of  the  crater,  formed  by  the  lava  streams 
that  constantly  flow  and  cool  in  one  or  another 
part  of  it,  accumulates  slowly  in  periods  of  mod- 
erate activity,  but  is  liable  to  fall  in  or  sink  at 
any  time,  especially  during  great  volcanic  activ- 
ity, when  the  lava  may  escape  from  vents  below. 
At  the  southwestern  end  of  this  great  sink  is  a 
small  lake  called  Halemaumau  (House  of  Ever- 
lasting Fire),  filled  with  boiling  lava  which 
flows  through  a  subterranean  channel  under  the 
rim  of  the  active  craters  to  the  lower  level  of 
the  main  crater-basin,  forming  small  or  large 
streams  upon  its  black  surface,  which  cool 
quicklv.  The  great  eruptions  from  this  crater 
were  those  of  1789,  1823,  1832,  1840.  and  1868. 
There  seems  to  be  no  subterranean  connection 
between  the  sources  of  the  eruptions  from  Mauna 
Loa  and  Kilauea,  each  having  its  periods  of  ter- 
rible activity  without  seeming  to  affect  the  other. 
Consult  Dana.  Characteristics  of  Volcanoes  (New 
York,  1890). 

XTLBOTIRNE,  kil'bem,  James  (1770-1850). 
An  American  pioneer,  bom  at  New  Britain, 
Conn.  In  1800  he  became  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Ohio 
by  the  Scioto  Land  Company  to  select  lands 
on  which  to  found  a  settlement,  and  the  next  year, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution, 
which  prohibited  slavery,  he  purchased  the  terri- 
tory now  forming  Sharon  Township  in  Franklin 
County.  He  was  soon  joined  by  about  a  him- 
dred  settlers  from  New  England,  and  in  1804 
laid  out  the  village  of  \\orthington.  where  he 
organized  the  first  Episcopal  church  in  Ohio. 
Soon  afterwards  he  resigned  from  the  ministry, 
and  in  1805  Congress  appointed  him  siureyor  of 
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public  lands.  From  1813  until  1817  he  repre- 
sented the  Fifth  District  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1823  and  1828 
he  was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  State 
Legislature.  During  his  services  in  Congress  he 
proposed  granting  lands  in  the  Northwest  to 
actual  settlers,  and  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drew  up  the  bill  embodying  this 
Legislature.  Among  the  local  offices  which  he 
held  were  those  of  colonel  of  a  frontier  regiment, 
commissioner  for  Miami  University,  and  trustee 
of  Worthington  College. 

EILCH.  A  small  whitefish  (iCoregonus  hie- 
malis)  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  in  Switzerland, 
which  is  a  favorite  article  of  food.  It  dwells  at 
the  bottom,  where  it  is  caught  with  nets.  When 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  water  the  belly  is 
greatly  distended  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in 
the  swimming  bladder,  but  the  fishermen  prick 
the  bladder  with  a  fine  needle,  the  air  escapes, 
and  the  fish  continues  to  live  comfortably  at  the 
surface. 

KILDARE,.  kil-dar'  (Ir.  Kill-dara,  church  of 
the  oaks ) .  An  inland  county  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Leinster,  Ireland.  Its  area  is  656  square 
miles  (Map:  Ireland,  E  3).  Its  surface  is  al- 
most one  unbroken  plain.  The  proportion  of  pas- 
ture land  exceeds  that  devoted  to  tillage,  stock- 
raising  being  the  chief  industry.  The  principal 
towns  are  Naas,  Athy,  and  Kildare.  Population, 
in  1841,  115,190;  in  1901,  63,470.  Consult: 
Murphy,  "Kildare:  Its  History  and  Antiquities," 
in  Journal  of  the  County  of  Kildare  Archceologi- 
cal  Society  (Dublin,  1893). 

KILDARE.  A  parish  and  market-town  in 
County  Kildare,  Ireland,  25  miles  southwest 
of  Dublin  (Map:  Ireland,  E  3).  It  owed  its 
origin  to  a  nunnery,  founded  in  the  fifth  century 
by  Saint  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  chief- 
tain, who  received  the  veil  from  Saint  Patrick. 
Notwithstanding  its  present  decayed  condition,  it 
is  interesting  for  its  antiquities,  which  comprise 
the  restored  thirteenth-century  cathedral;  Fran- 
ciscan and  Carmelite  abbeys;  a  portion  of  the 
chapel  of  Saint  Bridget,  popularly  called  'The 
Fire-house,'  from  a  perpetual  fire  anciently  main- 
tained there;  and  the  round  tower,  103  feet  in 
height,  which  crowns  the  elevation  on  which  the 
town  is  built.    Population,  2000. 

KIL'DEER,  or  KILL'DEE.  The  most  widely 
known  of  American  plovers  (^gialitis  vocife- 
rus).  It  is  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  about 
twenty  inches  in  extent  of  wing.  It  is  grayish- 
brown  above,  with  an  olive  shade,  and  occasion- 
ally a  bronzy  lustre,  orange-brown  or  chestnut 
on  the  rump,  and  white  beneath;  there  are  black 
markings  on  head  and  breast,  and  the  tail  is 
variegated  with  black,  white,  and  rufus.  The 
nest  is  made  on  the  ground,  in  grass  or  shingle, 
usually  near  water.  The  eggs,  usually  four,  vary 
in  color,  from  creamy-white  to  drab,  marked  with 
blackish-brown,  and  are  1.5  inches  long.  (See 
Colored  Plate  of  Eggs  of  Water  and  Game 
Birds.)  The  kildeer  is  found  throughout  North 
America  from  Newfoundland  and  Manitoba  south- 
ward, and  even  into  Northern  South  America,  in 
winter.  In  the  northern  part  of  its  range  it  is 
migratory,  but  from  Virginia  southward  it  is 
resident.  It  is  not  numerous  in  New  England, 
but  becomes  more  common  in  the  Central  States, 
and  is  very  abundant  in  the  West.  The  name  is 
based  upon  the  very  characteristic  notes,  which 


are  generally  uttered  either  while  the  bird  is  on 
the  wing  or  when  it  is  running  about  in  its  ner- 
vous, restless  way.  It  is  incessantly  in  motion, 
and,  though  often  seen  about  farmyards,  it  seems 
to  distrust  man,  and  his  presence  generally  causes 
much  vociferous  objection.  They  are  seldom  foimd 
singly  except  during  incubation,  and  are  gener- 
ally seen  in  small  fiocks  of  six  or  seven  individ- 
uals. In  the  fall  these  usually  are  family  groups. 
Although  the  kildeer  when  fat  is  edible,  it  is  not 
usually  ranked  as  'game,'  and  is  not  much  hunted. 
See  Plover,  and  Plate  of  Plovers. 

KIL^AM,  Alexander  ( 1762-98) .  The  found- 
er of  the  'New  Connection  of  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists,' often  called  Kilhamites.  He  was  born  at 
Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  July  10,  1762;  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  eighteen;  began  to  preach 
among  the  Wesleyans  in  1783,  and  was  the  first 
to  advocate  the  representation  of  the  lay  element 
in  the  government  of  the  Church;  in  1785  he  was 
received  by  W^esley  into  the  regular  itinerant  min- 
istry. After  the  death  of  Wesley  there  was  much 
controversy  among  his  followers  as  to  the  duty 
of  continuing  their  submission  to  the  Established 
Church.  Kilham  was  of  the  class  urging  a  total 
separation  from  the  Church  of  England.  He  was 
severely  criticised  for  his  assertion  of  popular 
rights  in  the  Church  and  for  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Progress  of  Liberty  (1795),  in 
which  he  urged  a  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
government  between  the  clerical  and  lay  elements. 
For  severe  remarks  regarded  as  defamation  of 
the  society,  he  was  formally  arraigned  at  the 
conference  held  in  1796,  and  expelled  from  the 
Connection  by  a  unanimous  vote.  This  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  independent  body  called 
'New  Connection  Methodists.'  He  died  at  Not- 
tingham, December  20,  1798.  Consult  his  Life 
by  Townsend  (London,  1890). 

KILIA,  ke^le-ya.  A  fortified  town  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bessarabia,  South  Russia,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kilia  branch  of  the  Dan- 
ube, 100  miles  southwest  of  Odessa  (Map:  Rus- 
sia, C  5).  It  is  a  thriving  little  town,  with  a 
custom-house.  Population,  in  1885,  8000;  in 
1897,   11,700. 

KILIAAK",  ke'le-an,  Cornelis  (1528-1607). 
A  Dutch  scholar,  also  called  Van  Kiel  and  Kili- 
anus.  He  was  born  at  Duff"el,  was  educated  at 
Louvain.  His  Etymologicum  Teutonicce  Linguae 
(1574;  revised  under  the  title  Kilianus  Auctus, 
1642;  edited  by  Van  Hasselt,  1777)  is  his  great 
work. 

KILIAN,  Saint  (c.644-697).  A  missionary 
and  martyr  of  the  seventh  century.  He  was  born 
in  County  Cavan,  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  Ire- 
land, about  644,  entered  the  monastic  life  in  his 
native  country,  and  became  a  bishop.  Having 
undertaken,  in  company  with  several  of  his  fel- 
low-monks, a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  he  was  seized 
in  his  journey  through  the  still  pagan  region 
of  Franconia  with  a  desire  to  devote  himself 
to  its  conversion,  and,  being  joined  by  his  fellow- 
pilgrims,  Coloman  and  Donatus,  he  obtained  for 
the  project  at  Rome,  in  689,  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope  Conon.  On  his  return  he  succeeded  in  con- 
verting the  Duke  Gosbert,  with  many  of  his 
subjects,  and  in  opening  the  way  for  the  complete 
conversion  of  Franconia;  but  having  provoked 
the  enmity  of  Ceilana,  who,  although  the  widow 
of  Gosbert's  brother,  had  been  married  to  Gosbert, 
by  declaring  the  marriage  invalid  and  inducing 
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Gosbert  to  separate  from  her,  he  was  murdered 
at  her  instigation,  during  the  absence  of  Gosbert, 
July  8,  697,  together  with  both  his  fellow-mis- 
sionaries. The  work  which  Kilian  commenced 
waa  completed  some  years  later  by  Boniface  and 
his  fellow-missionaries. 

KTLIMANJABO,  kll'I-mftn-jU'rA.  A  volcanic 
mountain  in  the  northern  part  of  German  East 
Africa,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  continent,  sit- 
uated in  latitude  3°  6'  South,  longitude  37"  23' 
East,  about  midway  between  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (Map:  Africa,  H  5).  It 
rises  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  plain,  and 
culminates  in  the  two  peaks  of  Kibo  and  Kima- 
wensi.  The  southern  slope  of  the  mountain  rises 
in  terraces,  and  is  well  watered  and  covered  in 
the  lower  part  with  rich  vegetation.  The  north- 
em  slope,  on  the  other  hand,  rises  abruptly.  The 
inhabited  portion  lies  below  6000  feet  and  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  tropical  fruits.  Vegetation 
ceases  entirely  at  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
peak  of  Kibo," with  an  altitude  of  19,500  feet  (or, 
according  to  another  measurement,  a  little  over 
20,000  feet ) ,  has  a  crater  over  6000  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  600  feet  deep,  with  its  walls  covered 
with  ice  in  the  northern  part.  The  peak  of  Kima- 
wensi  is  17..500  feet  high,  and,  like  Kibo,  is  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow.  Kilimanjaro  has  been 
visited  by  many  explorers,  Hans  ^leyer  in  1889 
being  the  first  to  ascend  the  peak  of  Kibo.  Con- 
sult: Johnstone,  An  Expedition  to  Kilimanjaro 
(London,  1893)  :  Meyer,  Ostafrikanische  Glet- 
scherfahrten  (Leipzig,  1893). 

K'l-LrN",  ke^In',  or  CH'I-LIN,  sometimes 
Ki-Ll>',  in  Japanese  Kreix.  The  Chinese  uni- 
corn. One  of  the  four  supematurally  endowed 
creatures  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  tradition.  K'i 
is  the  male  and  lin  the  female.  The  appearance 
of  this  fabulous  animal  on  the  earth  is  regarded 
as  a  happy  portent,  presaging  the  advent  of  good 
government.  It  lives  to  the  age  of  1000  years,  is 
the  noblest  form  of  the  animal  creation,  the 
emblem  of  perfect  good,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
incarnated  essence  of  the  five  primordial  ele- 
ments— water,  fire,  wood,  metal,  and  earth.  The 
k'i-lin  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  Chinese 
and  Japanese  art.  It  is  usually  pictured  with 
the  body  and  slender  legs  of  a  deer,  the  tail  of 
an  ox,  and  with  a  single  soft  horn  projecting 
from  its  forehead.  It  is  said  to  tread  so  lightly 
as  to  leave  no  footprints,  and  so  carefully  as  to 
crush  no  living  thing.  Confucius  closes  his  brief 
history  of  his  own  State  of  Loo  with  a  record  of 
the  advent  of  the  K'i-lin  and  Phoenix.  In  the 
form  Kylin  the  name  is  often  erroneously  applied 
by  writers  on  ceramics  to  lions,  or  to  the  lion- 
like,  grotesque  creatures  with  which  the  Chinese 
fill  in  rocky  landscapes,  etc. 

KILKEN'TTT.  An  inland  county  of  the 
Province  of  Leinster.  Ireland,  boimded  south  by 
Waterford  (Map:  Ireland,  D  4).  Its  area  is 
796  square  miles.  The  principal  industries  are 
connected  with  coal-mining  and  agriculture.  The 
soil  is  fertile  in  the  valleys.  The  capital  is  the 
citv  of  Kilkennv  (q.v.).  Castlecomer  is  the  centre 
of 'the  coal  dis'tric-t.  Population,  in  1841,  202,- 
750;   in  1900,  78,800. 

KELKENNY  (Gael.,  'Church  of  Saint  Kenny, 
or  Canice' ) .  The  capital  of  the  County  of  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland,  and  itself  a  civic  coimty,  situated 
on  the  Xore,  73  miles  south-southwest  of  Dublin 
by  rail  (ilap:  Ireland,  D  4).    The  city  owes  its 


origin  to  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ossory,  which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century. 
The  Anglican  Catliedral  of  Saint  Canice  dates 
from  1052;  the  partially  restored  abbey  Church 
of  Saint  John's,  called  the  'Black  Abbey,'  is  one 
of  the  few  ancient  Irish  churches  now  in  actual 
occupation  for  the  religious  use  of  Roman 
Catholics.  The  College  or  Grammar  School  of 
Kilkenny  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Here  Swift,  Congreve,  and  Berkeley  were  edu- 
cated. Saint  Kyran's  College  is  an  educational 
establishment  for  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  is 
interesting  as  one  of  the  first  opened  by  them 
after  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  made  Catholic 
education  penal  in  the  country.  From  the  time  of 
the  invasion,  Kilkenny  was  a  strcmg  seat  of  the 
English  power,  its  picturesque  castle  dating  from 
the  time  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1195. 
Kilkeimy  has  manufacturing  establishments  of 
blankets  and  coarse  woolen  and  linen  cloths, 
although  of  late  they  have  much  declined.  There 
are  large  marble-works  and  a  large  and  active 
provision  trade,  the  chief  outlet  of  which  is 
Waterford,  with  which  Kilkenny  is  connected 
both  by  river  and  by  rail.  The  town  returns  one 
member  to  the  British  Parliament.  During  the 
Civil  War  Kilkenny  sided  with  the  King,  and 
after  a  year's  siege  honorably  capitulated  to 
Cromwell  in  1650.  Swift's  satire  of  the  "Kil- 
kenny Cats,"  which  fought  till  their  tails  alone 
were  left,  illustrates  the  disputes  on  boundaries 
and  rights  between  Kilkenny  and  Irish  town  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  which  were  maintained 
imtil  both  towns  became  bankrupt.  Population, 
in  1891,  11,048;  in  1901,  10,493.  Consult  Healy, 
History  of  Kilkenny  (Kilkenny,  1893). 

yTTXARlTEY,  kil-lar'nl.  A  parish  and  mar- 
ket town  of  County  Kerrj-,  Munster,  Ireland,  situ- 
ated 1^  miles  from  the  lower  Killamey  Lake, 
16  miles  southeast  of  Tralee,  and  46  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Cork  (Map:  Ireland,  B  4).  It  has 
an  imposing  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  Domini- 
can friarv",  a  nunnery,  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts, 
and  in  spring  and  summer  is  visited  by  crowds  of 
tourists,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  sxirround- 
mg  scenery.    Population,  5500. 

KTLLARNEY,  Lakes  of.  Three  connected 
lakes  near  the  centre  of  Coimty  Kerry,  Ireland 
(Map:  Ireland,  B  4) .  The  upper  lake  is  two  and 
one-half  miles  long,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  contains  several  islands.  It  is  connected  by 
Long  Range  River,  three  miles  long,  with  the 
middle  lake,  which  is  two  miles  long  by  one  mile 
broad.  The  lower  lake,  with  about  thirty  islands, 
is  five  miles  long  by  three  broad.  They  are  fed 
by  the  River  Flesk  and  many  smaller  streams; 
the  main  outlet  is  the  LauOe.  They  are  favorite 
summer  resorts,  annually  visited  by  thousands  of 
tourists  for  their  varied  and  beautiful  scenery, 
which  is  heightened  by  the  rich  colorings  of  the 
shores,  the  graceful  outlines  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  (the  loftiest  in  Ireland),  and  the  in- 
teresting ruins  of  the  fifteenth-century  Ross 
Castle,  Muckross  Abbey,  and  other  antiquarian 
remains.  Consult  Ballantyne,  The  Lakes  of  Kil- 
lamey (London,  1859). 

KII/LEM',  WnxiAM  Dooi.  (1806—).  An 
Irish  educator  and  author.  He  was  bom  in  An- 
trim, was  educated  at  Belfast,  and  in  1829  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church,  puring  his  career  as  an  educator  he  was 
chiefly  identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Collie 
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at  Belfast.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Church  history  and  pastoral  theology  in  that 
institution,  and  in  18(59  he  was  appointed  its 
president.  He  wrote  the  following  works :  Plea  of 
I'renbytery  (1840);  a  continuation  of  Reid's 
History  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  (1853)  ; 
The  Ancient  Church  .  .  .  Traced  for  the 
First  Three  Hundred  Years  (1859);  the  Old 
Catholic  Church  .  .  .  Traced  to  755  (1871)  ; 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Times  (1875); 
The  Ignatian  Epistles  Entirely  Spurious  (1886)  ; 
Tlic  Framework  of  the  Church  (1890)  ;  Reminis- 
cences of  a  Long  Life  (1901)  ;  and  other  works. 

KII/LEB.  A  small  carnivorous  whale  of  the 
genus  Orca.  These  dolphins  are  notable  for  the 
fact  that  they  arc  the  only  cetaceans  which 
habitually  attack  and  devour  mammals.  On 
account  of  their  propensity  to  destroy  more  ani- 
mals than  they  can  eat,  they  are  widely  known 
as  'killers.'  The  genus  is  distinguished  from 
other  dolphins  by  the  following  characteristics: 
Beak  about  as  long  as  head,  broad,  flat,  and 
rounded;  teeth  about  twelve  on  each  side  of  each 
jaw,  very  large  and  stout,  with  conical  recurved 
crowns;  pectoral  fin  very  large  and  ovate,  about 
as  broad  as  long;  dorsal  fin  near  middle  of  back, 
excessively  high,  and  pointed;  vertebrae  51  or  52. 
A  full-grown  male  is  20  feet  long,  with  a  dorsal 
fin  6  feet  high,  while  the  female  is  somewhat 
smaller.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  smooth  and 
glossy,  and  is  remarkably  free  from  parasites. 

Killers  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  sometimes  swim  up  rivers  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey,  which  consists  of  large  fish,  seals,  dolphins, 
and  even  whales.  Killers  generally  go  in  small 
schools  of  a  dozen  or  less,  but  sometimes  larger 
numbers  are  seen  together.  The  whales,  especially 
the  beluga,  are  Imnted  down  and  killed  by  these 
schools.  They  seem  to  be  fearless  and  are  said  to 
have  stolen  captured  whales  from  whaling  vessels, 
in  spite  of  opposition  by  the  sailors.  Killers  are 
seldom  captured  by  whalers,  as  they  yield  very 
little  oil,  but  in  some  regions  they  are  taken 
for  food,  and  they  are  of  importance  to  the  Arctic 
coast  trade. 

The  number  of  species  of  killers  is  still  greatly 
in  doubt,  for,  in  spite  of  their  very  wide  distribu- 
tion, specific  characters  are  not  clearly  defined. 
Xot  less  than  eight  species  have  been  described, 
but  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  there 
is  only  one  valid  species.  The  North  Atlantic 
species  (Orca  gladiator)  has  been  longest  known, 
but  the  habits  of  the  North  Pacific  killers  have 
been  more  generally  observed.  In  color  the  killers 
show  great  variety,  though  they  are  usually  dark 
above,  some  being  jet-black,  and  light  beneath. 
Behind  the  eye  is  a  clear  white  spot,  and  there 
is  a  crescent-shaped  band  back  of  the  dorsal  fin, 
sometimes  white  and  sometimes  maroon.  Smaller 
individuals,  possibly  different  species,  are  more 
or  less  striped.  Consult:  Beddard,  Z?oofc  of  Whales 
(New  York,  1900)  ;  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals 
of  the  'Northwest  Coast  of  North  America  (San 
Francisco,  1874)  ;  and  the  zoologists  cited  under 
Alaska.     See  Dolphin;   Whale. 

KILIilECRANKIE,  kil'i-kran'ki,  Battle  of. 
A  battle  which  took  place  on  July  17  (new  style, 
July  27),  1689,  in  the  pass  of  Killieerankie,  near 
Dunkeld  in  Scotland,  between  the  adherents  of 
James  II.  and  William  III.  The  Highland  clnns 
had  little  interest  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  biit 
were  busy  with  their  own  petty  jealousies.   These 


were  made  use  of  by  the  celebrated  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  to  array  them  on 
the  side  of  James  II.  Against  him  was  sent 
Mackay  with  three  Scottish  regiments,  which 
had  come  from  Holland,  a  regiment  of  English 
infantry,  and  two  regiments  of  Lowland  Scots, 
besides  two  troops  of  horse.  These  were  met  in 
the  pass  by  a  charge  of  the  Highlanders,  who  car- 
ried all  before  them,  and  only  stopped  when  they 
came  to  the  packliorses,  which  they  plundered, 
thus  allowing  Mackay  to  retreat  without  molesta- 
tion. Dundee  lost  his  life  while  leading  the 
charge. 

KILLinSH.  Any  of  the  minnow-like  North 
American  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  family  Poecil- 
liidae  (formerly  called  Cyprinodontidje,  and  erro- 
neously associated  with  the  Cyprinidae).  The 
body  is  elongate,  compressed  behind  and  usually 
depressed  at  the  head;  and  both  are  covered  with 
rather  large  cycloid  scales.  The  mouth  is  small, 
extremely  protractile,  and  provided  with  small 
teeth ;  the  lower  jaw  usually  projects,  and  the 
pharyngeal  bones  are  not  armed,  as  in  the  Cy- 
prinidas.  The  sexes  are  usually  unlike,  and  some 
of  the  species  are  viviparous.  In  these  the  anal 
fin  of  the  male  is  modified  into  an  intromittent 
organ.  The  species  are  numerous,  but  none  at- 
tains a  large  size,  and  some  are  extremely  small. 
They  inhabit  the  fresh-water  streams,  brackish 
water  and  bays  of  America,  Southern  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  The  family  includes  Ihc  tf-p- 
minnows  and  mummichog,  and  the  interesting  an- 
ableps,  or  four-eyed  fish.  Many  of  the  species 
are  extremely  resistant  and  have  become  adapted 
to  A^ery  diverse  habitats.  There  are  30  genera 
and  aljout  180  species.  The  name  killifish  is 
especially  applied  to  the  genus  Fundulus,  chiefly 
American,  whose  species  are  the  largest  of  the 
cyprinodonts,  and  some  very  brightly  colored. 
Jordan  says  that  they  are  oviparous  and  feed 
chiefly  on  animals.  Some  of  them  live  on  the 
bottom  and  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  of  estu- 
aries; others  frequent  river  channels  and  bays 
and  swim  freely,  and  still  others,  called  'top-min- 
nows,' remain  on  or  near  the  surface,  and  feed 
on  floating  insects  in  streams  and  swamps.  The 
largest  species  of  the  eastern  coastal  region  is 
Fundulus  majalis,  also  called  'May-fish' ;  a  lesser 
or  even  more  familiar  form  i^the  'miimmichog,' 
'cobbler,'  or  'mudfish'  (Fundulus  heteroclitus) , 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  pool  and  stream 
of  brackish  water  from  Maine  to  Texas.  A  Flor- 
ida species  is  called  'sac-i-lait.'  They  are  useful 
for  bait,  and  make  interesting  pets  in  an  aqua- 
rium. See  Plate  of  Killifishes  and  Top-Min- 
nows. 

KIL'LIGREW,  Henry  (?-1712).  An  Eng- 
lish admiral,  son  of  Henry  Killigrew,  the  divine 
mentioned  by  Pepys,  and  a  brother  of  the  poet 
and  painter  Anne  Killigrew.  Of  his  life  nothing 
is  known  apart  from  his  connection  with  the  navy, 
which  he  had  entered  before  1666.  In  1673  he 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Through  the 
five  years  following  he  was  employed  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  1686 
as  commodore  commanded  a  squadron  against  the 
Barbary  pirates,  but  accomplished  little.  With 
Richard  Haddock  and  John  Ashby  he  was  joint 
commander  in  1690,  and  in  1693  held  a  like 
post  with  Cloudesley  Shovell  and  with  Ralph 
Delavall,  who  with  Killigrew  was  dismissed  from 
command  in  June  on  the  charge  of  treason  in 
behalf  of  James.    Thereafter  Killigrew  figured  in 
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1-  LONG-FINNED  TOP-MINNOW  'Gambusia  affinis>. 

2.  TOP-MINNOW  (Fundulus  notatus". 

3.  SWORD-MINNOW  (Xiphophorus  Helleri*. 

4.  MAY  KILLIFISH  (Fundulus  majalis);  female. 


5.  COMMON  KILLIFISH  (Fundulus  heteroclitus). 

6.  ALASKAN  BLACKFISH  (Dallia  pectoralis). 

7.  PURSY  MINNOW  ICyprinodon  variegatus>. 

8.  MAY  KILLIFISH  (Fundulus  majalis  I;  male. 
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the  naval  lists  as  an  officer  on  hali  pay  (1697 

sqq.). 

KILLIQREW,  Thomas  (1612-83).  An  Eng- 
lish dramatist,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  bom 
iu  London.  He  was  appointed  in  1033  page  to 
Charles  1.;  traveled  on  the  Continent;  was  made 
gro«->m  to  the  bed-chamber  of  Charles  II.  and 
chaniberkin  to  the  Queen.  Killigrew  is  closely 
coimecled  with  the  revival  of  the  drama  after  the 
Restoration.  In  1660  Charles  II.  granted  him  a 
patent  to  build  a  new  theatre  and  raise  a  com- 
pany of  players.  Killigrew  accordingly  formed 
the  company  of  the  King's  3er\-ants  and  built  the 
Theatre  Royal,  subsequently  knowTi  as  Drury 
l.ane.  His  own  plays,  some  of  which  were  writ- 
ten before  the  Civil'  War,  were  printed  in  1664. 
Of  them  only  one  is  of  interest,  The  Parson's 
Wedding  (first  performed  perhaps  as  early  as 
i037).    It  is  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays. 

KILIilNGLY.  A  town,  including  several  vil- 
lages, in  \\  indham  County,  Conn.,  25  miles  north 
by  east  of  Norwich;  on  the  Quinebaug  and  Five 
Mile  rivers,  and  on  the  New  England  Railroad 
(Map:  Connecticut,  H  2).  It  has  the  Danielson 
High  School,  and  Danielson  Public  Librarj;  and 
manufactures  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  hosiery, 
mill  supplies,  shoes,  harness,  etc.  Population, 
in  1890,  7027;  in  1900,  6835.  Killingly  was  set- 
tled in  1693,  and  was  known  as  Aspinock  until 
1708,  when  it  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
name.  In  1836  it  was  said  to  be  the  greatest 
cotton-manufacturing  town  in  the  State.  Consult 
Bavles,  History  of  Windham  County,  Conn.  (New 
York,  1889). 

KZL^LINCrTON  PEAK.  The  second  highest 
elevation  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont 
(Map:  Vermont,  C  7).  It  is  nine  miles  east  of 
Rutland;  its  height  is  4241  feet,  and  it  is  a  con- 
spicuous landmark,  affording  a  fine  view  from 
the  summit. 

If  TT.Uff  A  TKTT  A  "M",  kll-ma'nfim.  A  western 
suburb  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  a  township  of 
Dublin  County.  Population,  6500.  Here  is  situ- 
ated Kilmainham  Hospital,  an  establishment 
for  the  reception  of  wounded  and  pensioned  sol- 
diers, originally  founded  by  King  Charles  II.,  and 
conducted  on  similar  principles  to  the  sister 
institution,  Chelsea  Hospital  (q.v.).  Kilmain- 
ham Hospital  is  maintained  by  an  annual  Parlia- 
mentary grartt,  and  provides  for  upward  of  250 
veterans  ard  officers.  Near  the  hospital  is  Kil- 
mainham jail,  where  Pamell  was  confined  in 
1882.  'The  Treaty  of  Kilmainham'  was  an 
alleged  agreement  between  Gladstone  and  Pamell, 
according  to  which  Pamell  promised  to  exert  his 
inriuence  against  the  commission  of  agrarian 
crime  in  Ireland,  upon  condition  that  Gladstone 
secured  the  introduction  into  Parliament  of  a 
legislative  measure  affecting  the  Land  Act  of 
1881. 

KILMAS'NOCK.  The  largest  town  in  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  on  the  Kilmarnock,  12  miles 
north-northeast  of  Ayr  (Map:  Scotland.  D  4). 
It  has  large  engineering  establishments,  woolen 
mills,  carpet  manufactories,  machine-shops,  blast- 
furnaces, calico-printing  works,  tanneries,  and 
distilleries.  It  has  endowed  schools,  numerous 
churches,  and  a  public  park,  which  contains  a 
museum  of  Bums's  relics  and  an  elaborate  monu- 
ment to  the  poet,  whose  first  work  was  published 
in  Kilmarnock.  The  town  owns  its  gas-works. 
The  neighborhood  is  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  and 


its  dairy  produce  is  extensive.  The  largest  cheese 
show  in  Scotland  is  held  here,  the  value  of  the 
exhibits  generally  amounting  to  about  35,000 
pounds  sterling.  Population,  in  1891,  28,447. 
Consult  McKay,  History  of  Kilmarnock  (Kilmar- 
nock, 1848). 

KXLN,  kiln  (AS.  cyln,  cylene,  from  Lat.  cul- 
ina,  kitchen).  A  furnace,  oven,  or  other  device 
for  burning,  baking,  or  drying  brick,  charcoal, 
pottery,  or  other  materials,  generally  at  a  high 
uniform  heat.  They  are  made  of  stone,  brick,  or 
iron.  They  may  be*  divided  into  intermittent  and 
continuous  kilns.  An  intermittent  kiln  is  one 
in  which  the  fire  is  permitted  to  go  out  after 
the  cbarge  is  burned;  a  continuous  kiln  is  one 
which  is  so  arranged  that  the  charge  may  be 
removed  and  a  fresh  one  put  in  while  the  fire  is 
kept  burning,  and  the  furnace  kept  at  its  re- 
ducing heat.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  an 
independent  fire,  or  by  placing  the  fuel  and  the 
charge  to  be  tested  in  alternate  layers,  removing 
the  finished  charge  from  the  bottom,  and  adding 
fuel  and  charge  at  the  top.  A  preferable  form 
of  continuous  kiln  is  one  in  which  the  kiln  cylin- 
der is  charged  only  with  the  material  to  be 
burned,  and  a  current  of  flame  or  heated  gas  is 
introduced  at  the  side  near  the  bottom.  The  heat 
thus  passing  up  through  the  material  reduces  it 
to  the  proper  condition  without  adding  any  of  the 
ashes  of  the  fuel  to  it.  Kilns  are  also  classified 
in  accordance  with  the  course  of  the  draught,  into 
up-draught  and  doicn-draught ;  and  by  shapes, 
into  bee-hive,  egg-shaped,  bell-shaped,  and  annular 
chamber,  the  latter  having  a  series  of  cells  aroimd 
a  central  compartment. 

CEMEST-KrLxs  may  be  divided  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily into:  (1)  Intermittent  dome  or  bottle 
kilns  ;*  ( 2 )  chamber  kilns,  or  kilns  with  chambers 
attached  for  drying  the  raw  mixture  by  the 
waste  gases  from  the  kilns,  which  may  be  either 
intermittent  or  continuous;  (3)  continuous  or 
stage  kilns;  and  (4)  rotary  kilns.  Dome  kilns 
consist  of  a  calcining  chamber,  surmounted  by  a 
chimney,  which  together  form  a  structure  re- 
sembling ji  large  bottle  in  sliape.  At  the  lx>ttom 
of  the  kiln  is  a  set  of  removable  grate-bars,  and 
a  door  for  admitting  air  to  the  fire  and  for  with- 
drawing the  burned  clinker.  Near  the  top  of  the 
calcining  chamber  are  one  or  more  openings 
called  charging  eyes,  through  which  the  new  mix- 
ture and  fuel  are  fed  into  the  kiln.  The  top  part 
of  the  kiln  is  a  chimney-like  structure,  which 
serves  to  provide  the  necessary  dratight  for  the  fire 
and  to  carry  awav  the  gases  of  combustion.  Dome 
kilns  are  built  of  rough  stone,  brick,  or  concrete 
masonry,  lined  with  fire-brick,  the  lining  being 
£0  constructed  that  it  can  be  removed  and  re- 
built without  disturbing  the  kiln  structure 
proper.  The  kilns  are  charged  by  placing  kin- 
dling-wood on  the  grate-bars  and  filling  above  to 
the  level  of  the  charging  eyes  with  alternate 
layers  of  fuel  and  raw  mixture.  When  calcina- 
tion is  complete  the  kiln  is  allowed  to  cool  down 
and  the  clinker  is  withdrawn.  The  operation  of 
the  kiln  is  thus  intermittent. 

Chamber  kilns  may  be  roughly  defined  as  dome 
kilns  in  which  the  chimney-like  superstructure 
is  replaced  by  a  long  horizontal  chamber  opening 
into  a  stack.  The  raw  material  is  placed  in  the 
horizontal  chamber  to  be  dried  by  the  hot  gases 
escaping  from  the  kiln  proper.  The  construction, 
method  of  charging,  etc..  of  chamber  kilns  are 
the  same  as  for  dome  kilns.    Chamber  kilns  are 
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employed  chiefly  in  England.  They  are  ordinarily 
intermittent  in  operation,  but  by  having  two  or 
more  drying  chambers  attached  to  a  single  kiln,  so 
that  some  are  receiving  the  hot  gases  while  others 
are  being  stripped  of  the  dry  mixture  and  re- 
charged with  fresh  wet  mixture,  they  may  be 
made  to  operate  continuously.  Continuous  cham- 
ber kilns  are  employed  only  in  a  few  works  in 
France. 

Continuous  kilns  are  made  in  two  general 
forms,  wliich  may  be  defined  as  vertical  chamber 
kilns  and  ring  kilns.  The  Dietzsch  kiln  is  a  well- 
known  example  of  the  vertical  chamber  type.  It 
consists  internally  of  three  connecting  chambers. 
At  the  top  is  the  heating  chamber,  into  which 
the  raw  mixture  is  fed  by  one  or  more  charging 
eyes.  This  heating  chamber  connects  by  means 
of  a  horizontal  passage  with  a  second  vertical 
chamber,  which  is  called  the  crucible,  and  in 
which  the  calcination  of  the  clinker  takes  place. 
Below  the  crucible  is  the  cooling  chamber  in 
which  the  burned  clinker  from  the  crucible  is 
cooled  by  the  current  of  air  which  passes  up 
through  it  from  the  drawing  eye  below.  The  ring 
kiln  or  Hoffman  kiln  consists  of  a  ring-shaped 
chamber  surrounding  a  central  shaft  connecting 
with  a  chimney.  This  ring-shaped  chamber  has 
flues  at  regular  intervals,  which  connect  with  the 
chimney,  and  doors  are  placed  in  the  outer  walls 
at  corresponding  regular  intervals.  This  arrange- 
ment of  flues  and  doors  makes  it  possible  to 
divide  the  large  annular  chamber  into  several — 
generally  from  15  to  20 — separate  compartments, 
each  of  which  has  a  flue  connecting  with  the 
chimney,  and  a  door  opening  to  the  outside.  The 
burning  proceeds  progressively  from  one  chamber 
to  another  arormd  the  ring.  Continuous  kilns  of 
the  vertical  chamber  and  ring  types  are  used 
chiefly  in  Continental  Europe. 

Rotary  Jcilns  for  burning  cement  are  distinctly 
an  American  development,  although  the  device 
was  invented  in  England.  A  rotary  kiln  consists 
of  a  steel  or  iron  cylinder  lined  with  fire-brick 
or  some  other  refractory  substance  to  resist  the 
heat,  and  mounted  on  roller  bearings,  generally 


Fig.  1.   BOTARY  CEMENT-KILN. 

placed  at  two  points  near  the  ends.  A  circum- 
ferential rack  on  the  shell  enables  the  cylinder  to 
be  rotated  by  Avorm-gea  ring  or  by  a  sprocket 
chain.  The  head  of  the  cylinder  is  inclosed  by 
the  chimney  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  free  to 
rotate,  and  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  front, 
which  is  covered  by  a  movable  cap,  through  which 
the  crude  oil  or  powdered  coal  is  forced  by  air- 
pressure.  The  raw  material,  either  dry  or  wet, 
is  fed  into  the  upper  end  of  the  kiln,  and  grad- 
ually works  toward  the  bottom,  in  consequence 
of  the  inclination  and  the  rotary  movement  of 
the  cylinder.    Calcination  takes  place  during  the 


All  four  of  the  classes  of  kilns  described  are 
used  for  burning  Portland  cement.  Natural 
cement  is  burned  in  a  dome  kiln  much  resembling 
those  used  for  burning  Portland  cement,  but 
smaller  in  size  and  somewhat  fatter  in  shape, 


and  the  operation  is  continuous  instead  of  inter- 
mittent.    See  Cement. 

Brick-Kilns  may  be  temporary  or  permanent. 
The  former  are  built  up  of  the  bricks  themselves, 
generally  in  a  number  of  rows  of  parallel  arches, 
which  may  contain  as  many  as  40,000  brick  and 
be  40  courses  in  height.  Burnt  brick  are  placed 
around  the  outer  sides  and  on  top  of  the  kiln, 
the  walls  being  daubed  with  mud.  Openings  are 
left  at  the  top  to  permit  the  escape  of  steam 
arising  from  the  liberated  moisture  in  the  brick. 
Fires  are  started  in  the  windward  end  of  each 


Fig.  2.   DOWN-DRAUGHT  BRICK-KILN. 

arch,  then  at  the  other  end,  and  allowed  to  ap- 
proach each  other  slowly,  several  days  sometimes 
being  required.  The  doors  are  closed  and  sealed 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.  Wood,  coal,  or 
oil  may  be  used  for  fuel,  the  oil  requiring  special 
burners,  and  being  used  but  comparatively  little. 
Permanent  brick-kilns  have  fixed  side  walls,  but 
may  be  open  or  closed  at  the  top.  If  open,  the 
fires  extend  beneath  the  whole  length  of  the 
charge,  the  gases  passing  upward,  much  as  in 
temporary  kilns.  If  closed,  the  fires  are  at  one 
end.  Both  up-draught  and  down-draught  are  used 
with  the  permanent,  closed-top  kilns.  In  up- 
draught  kilns  the  charging  holes  are  above  the 
level  of  the  fire-holes,  the  latter  being  on  the  out- 
side. In  the  down-draught  kilns  the  gases  enter 
through  the  flues  ranged  around  the  inside  of  the 
kilns.  Continuous  hrick-kilns  have  a  series  of 
connecting  chambers  fired  in  succession,  the  gases 
passing  from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  so  on. 


Fig.  3.   SECTION  through  chahcoal-kiln. 

Filling,  burning,  and  emptying  goes  on  in  differ- 
ent chambers  at  the  same  time.  Fire-brick  and 
refractory  ware  are  frequently  burned  in  down- 
draught  kilns,  which  must  be  lined  with  fire-brick. 
Burning  requires  five  or  six  days,  and  cooling 
several  days  more.  Paving-brick,  in  the  Middle 
West,  are  generally  burned  in  the  down-draught 
kilns.  Tlie  temperature  while  burning  ranges 
from  1600  to  2300  degrees  Fahrenheit.    The  burn- 
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ing  takes  from  rix  to  ten  days,  and  the  cooling 
from  six  to  twelve  days. 

Chabcoal-Kilxs,  when  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter (see  CuABCOAL),  are  dome-shaped  struc- 
tures, with  doors,  a  |»rate,  ash-pit.  and  an  out- 
let near  the  top  for  the  volatile  products. 

Liii£-KiiAs  are  similar  to  the  dome  kilns  used 


Fig.  i.    BRICK  AXD  BRKK-UirKD  mOK  OB  8REL  LDfE-nLXB. 

for  burning  cement.  'Two  types  are  shown  in 
section  herewith,  one  built  of  brick,  and  another 
of  iron  or  steel,  with  a  fire-brick  lining. 

PoTTEBT-KiLxs  are  of  many  kinds,  depending 
upon  the  ware  that  is  to  be  burned  and  the  con- 
sequent amount  of  heat  required-  Earthenware, 
stoneware,  and  porcelain  each  require  different 
degrees  of  heat,  the  intensity  varying  in  the  order 
named.  Almost  all  pottery  requires  a  second  or 
third  firing.  (See  Pottery.)  Each  firing  is 
performed  in  a  separate  oven.  In  the  biscuit- 
oven  the  temperature  is  believed  to  reach  2500 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  in  the  gloss  or  glaze  ovens 
1900  degrees,  and  in  the  enamel  oven  not  more 
than  1400  degrees.  Porcelain  is  first  carefully 
packed  in  fire-clay  boxes  called  saggers,  and  these 
are  piled  up  in  stacks  called  bungs  in  the  kiln, 
an  average  kiln  holding  forty  or  fifty  bungs.  The 
kilns  are  usually  built  on  the  'down-draught'  prin- 
ciple. Forty  or  fifty  hours  are  usually  necessary 
for  the  first  firing  of  the  pottery,  and  as  many 


more  are  allowed  for  it  to  cool  off.  Stoneware- 
kilns  are  slightly  different  in  construction,  open 
shelves  taking  the  place  of  the  saggers.  They 
are  generally  very  large,  and  the  whole  process 
of  burning  requires  from  7  to  14  days.  The  up- 
per parts  of  these  stoneware-kilns  are  often  used 


for  burning  terra-cotta  or  unglazed  wares.  Pot- 
tery-kilns are  usually  in  ttie  form  of  a  tall 
cylinder  of  various  dimensions,  from  15  to  30 
feet  in  diameter,  15  to  20  feet  high,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  truncated  cone  of  about  two-thirds  the 
height  of  the  cylindrical  pert. 

Tebb.v-Cotta  Kil-ns  are  generally  of  the  bee- 
hi\'e,  down-draught  style.  Heat  is  applied  for  10 
to  14  da^-s,  at  a  temperature  of  some  2300  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  producing  a  white  heat  in  the  clay 
and  the  formation  of  an  effen-escence  of  alkaline 
salts,  which,  with  the  silicates,  produce  a  vitrified 
coating.  The  foregoing  applies  to  face  and  forms 
of  ornamental  terra-cotta.  Porous  terra-cotta 
tiles  (see  Tiles)  are  burned  for  a  much  shorter 
period,  the  sawdust  mixed  with  clay  being  con- 
sumed during  the  process.  Setcer-pipe  is  gener- 
ally burned  in  round,  down-draught  kilns,  the 
process  requiring  from  five  to  seven  days.  Con- 
sult the  various  annual  issues  of  The  Mineral 
Industry  of  the  United  States  (New  York),  for 
the  prevailing  practice  in  various  industries  and 
localities. 

KJLLO-  (from  Gk.  x^^^  chilioi,  thousand). 
A  prefix  meaning  one  thousand,  and  employed  in 
the  metric  system  to  denote  that  the  given  magni- 
tude is  one  thousand  times  larger  than  the  funda- 
mental unit.  Thus  a  kilometer  is  1000  meters, 
a  kilogram  1000  grams,  etc.  Kalo  is  also  em- 
ployed as  an  abbreviated  form  of  kilogram. 

KTLOWATT  (from  Gk-  xO^.  chilioi,  ibon- 
sand  +  Eng.  icatt,  frtmi  the  Scotch  engineer 
James  Watt).  One  thousand  watts:  a  unit  of 
power.    See  Watt;  Electricax  Uxits. 

XTLPATIIICK,  Hugh  Judsox  (1836-81). 
An  American  soldier,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
cavalry  leaders  on  the  Federal  side  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  bom  near  Deckertown,  N.  J.,  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1861,  and  on  May  9 
entered  the  Federal  service  as  captain  in  the 
Fifth  New  York  Volunteers,  generally  known  as 
Duryea's  Zouaves.  He  was  wounded  at  Big 
Bethel  on  ^une  10,  was  engaged  in  organizing  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  in  August,  and  on  September 
25  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Second  New 
York  Cavalry.  From  1862  to  1864  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  nearly  all  the  cavalry  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  campaigns  of  the  Army 
of  Virginia  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  making 
innumerable  raids  and  gathering  information  of 
Confederate  movements.  In  one  of  his  raids  in 
1863  he  covered  more  than  200  miles  in  less  than 
five  days,  fought  skirmishes  daily,  and  during 
this  time  captured  and  paroled  more  than  800 
prisoners,  with  a  loss  to  himself  of  only  one  offi- 
cer and  thirty-seven  men.  In  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  and  afterwards  in  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, he  ser\-ed  with  conspicuous  gallantry. 
In  December.  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
colonel,  and  in  Jime,  1863,  to  be  brigadier- 
general,  United  States  Volunteers,  while  he  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Regular  Army  for  gallantry  at  Aldie,  Va., 
and  Gettysburg,  respectively.  In  March,  1864,  he 
participated  in  a  celebrated  raid  toward  Rich- 
mond and  down  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  and  in 
April  was  placed  in  command  of  a  division  of 
cavalry  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  then 
engaged,  under  Sherman,  in  the  invasion  of 
Georgia.  He  was  wounded  at  Resaca,  but  re- 
covered in  time  to  do  efficient  service  in  guarding 
Sherman's  communications.    At  the  close  of  the 
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war  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  the 
Regular  Army  for  'gallant  and  meritorious  serv- 
ices in  the  capture  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,'  and 
major-general  for  his  services  during  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Carolinas,  and  in  June,  1865,  at- 
tained the  regular  rank  of  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers. He  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
Regular  Army  in  December,  1865,  and  his  commis- 
sion in  the  volunteer  service  in  January,  1866, 
and  from  December,  1865,  to  August,  1868,  was 
United  States  Minister  to  Chile,  a  position  which 
he  again  held  from  June,  1881,  until  his  death  at 
Santiago,  in  December.  Consult  Moore,  Eilpat- 
rick  and  Our  Country  (New  York,  1865). 

KILXJNG.  A  seaport  in  Formosa.  See 
Kelung. 

KILWA  KIVINJE,  keFwd  ke-ven-'ya,  or 
QuiLOA,  ke'ld-a.  A  seaport  town  of  German 
East  Africa,  situated  180  miles  south  of  Zanzibar 
(Map:  Congo  Free  State,  G  4).  It  has  a  cus- 
tom-house and  a  spacious  roadstead  much  fre- 
quented by  merchant  vessels;  its  trade  is  con- 
siderable. The  town  is  supplied  with  water  from 
a  reservoir;  its  sanitary  condition,  Avhich  was 
formerly  bad,  has  greatly  improved.  Popula- 
tion, in  1901,  8000.  Kilwa  Kivinje  has  supplant- 
ed the  town  of  Kilwa  Kisiwani,  situated  on  an 
island  17  miles  to  the  south.  The  latter  is  now 
almost  abandoned,  but  du.ring  the  Arab  domina- 
tion it  was  a  flourishing  port  for  the  East  Afri- 
can slave  trade. 

KILWIN^NING.  A  town  in  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, 31^  miles  northeast  of  Irvine  (Map:  Scot- 
land, D  4).  It  is  the  seat  of  a  large  engineer- 
ing and  fire-clay  works,  a  woolen  factory,  nu- 
merous coal-pits,  and  the  Eglinton  Iron-works. 
The  parish  church,  built  in  1775,  occupies  part 
of  the  site  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Kilwinning, 
founded  in  1140.  The  town  is  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  freemasonry  in  Scotland,  and  until 
the  institution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1736 
all  other  lodges  in  Scotland  received  their  char- 
ters from  'Mother  Kilwinning.'  Population,  in 
1891,  3835;  in  1901,  4439.  About  a,  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  southeast  stands  Eglinton  Castle, 
the  scene  of  the  famous  Eglinton  Tournament  in 
1839. 

KIM'IBALL,  Arthur  Lalanne  (1856—).  An 
American  physicist,  born  at  Succesanna  Plains, 
N.  J.  He  graduated  in  1881  at  Princeton,  and  in 
1884  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he 
remained  as  one  of  the  faculty  until  his  call  to 
Amherst.  In  1883-84,  under  the  general  direction 
of  Professor  Rowland  (q.v.)  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  by  appropriation  made  by  the  United 
States  Government,  he  made  a  valuable  series 
of  experiments  for  the  determination  of  the  unit 
of  electric  resistance.  His  writings  include  the 
Physical  Properties  of  Gases   (1890). 

KIMBALL,  Heber  Chase  (1801-68).  A 
prominent  Mormon  leader  and  priest.  He  was 
born  at  Sheldon,  Vermont,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith.  He  was  baptized  into  the  Church  of 
the  Latter-Day  Saints  in  1832;  was  shortly  after- 
wards ordained  an  elder  by  Joseph  Smith,  the 
founder  of  the  Church ;  and  in  1835  became  one  of 
the  'Twelve  Apostles.'  In  1837,  and  again  in 
1840,  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  England,  where 
he  made  many  converts.  In  1846  he  was  made 
head  priest  of  the  Order  of  Melchizedek;  in  1847 
was  chosen  as  one  of  Brigham  Young's  counsel- 
ors: and  in  1849  became  Chief  Justice  and  Lieu- 


tenant-Governor of  the  State  of  Deseret.  In  1848 
he  was  indicted  for  treason  by  a  United  States 
grand  jury,  but  was  never  brought  to  trial. 

KIMBALL,  James  Putnam  (1836—).  An 
American  geologist,  born  at  Salem,  Mass.  His 
scientific  training  was  obtained  at  Harvard,  Ber- 
lin, Gottingen,  and  the  Freiberg  (Saxony)  School 
of  Mines,  and  he  was  subsequently  a  member  of 
the  geological  surveys  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 
In  1861-62  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  and 
economic  geology  in  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural College  (Ovid),  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  appointed  assistant  adjutant-general  of 
United  States  volunteers,  with  rank  of  captain. 
He  took  part  in  the  various  campaigns  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen. 
M.  R.  Patrick,  and  was  afterwards  on  the 
general  staffs  of  McClellan,  Burnside,  Hooker, 
and  Meade.  From  1874  to  1885  he  was  hon- 
orary professor  of  geology  in  Lehigh  University 
(Bethlehem,  Pa.),  and  in  1885-88  was  director 
of  the  United  States  Mint.  His  writings,  in  addi- 
tion to  official  reports,  include  contributions  to 
periodicals  on  subjects  of  geology  and  metallurgy. 

KIMBALL,  Martha  Gertrude  (1840-94). 
An  American  philanthropist,  born  in  Portland, 
Maine.  She  accompanied  her  husband,  who  wa^ 
appraiser  of  captured  cotton,  to  the  front  in 
the  Civil  War;  acted  as  nurse  during  Sherman's 
campaign  in  Georgia;  and  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  hospitals.  Acting  on  her  suggestion. 
General  Logan,  as  head  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  introduced  the  observation  of  Deco- 
ration Day. 

KIMBALL,  Richard  Butjleigh  (1816-92). 
An  American  essayist  and  novelist.  He  was 
born  in  Plainfield,  N.  H.,  and  educated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  went  to  Paris  in  1836 
after  two  years'  study  of  law,  and  upon  his 
return  practiced  successfully  in  Waterford, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  New  York  City.  From  1854  until 
1860  he  was  president  of  the  Galveston  and 
Houston  Railroad,  which  he  had  projected,  tha 
first  railroad  built  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
most  important  of  his  varied  writings,  which 
include  novels,  essays,  and  books  of  travel,  are: 
Letters  from  Europe  (1842);  Saint  Leger,  or 
the  Threads  of  Life  (1850);  Cuba  and  the 
Cubans  (1850);  Romance  of  Student  Life 
Abroad  (1853):  Uiidercurrents  of  Wall  Street 
(1861);  Was  He  Successful?  (1863);  The 
Prince  of  Kashna  (1864);  Heriry  Poicers, 
Banker  (1868);  To-Day  in  Neiv  York^  (\87Q)  ; 
and   Stories   of  Exceptional  Life    (1887). 

KIMBALL,  Sumner  Increase  (1834—). 
The  organizer  of  the  United  States  life-saving 
service.  He  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Maine;  grad- 
uated from  Bowdoin  in  1855,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1858.  In  1859  he  Avas  elected  to 
the  Maine  liCgislature,  and  in  1861  became  a 
clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington. 
He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  revenue  marine 
service  in  1871,  and,  by  thorough  reorganization, 
greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  life-saving 
service.  In  1878  this  service  was  organized  into 
a  separate  bureau,  with  Mr.  Kimball  at  its  head, 
and  under  his  direction  was  extended  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  Great  Lakes.  He  served 
also  as  acting  Register  and  acting  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury.  He  is  the  author  of  Organiza- 
tion and  Methods  of  the  United  States  Life- 
Saving  Service. 
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KIMBEKLEY,  klm'b^r-ll.  A  tnwn  of  Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa,  the  capital  ul  Griijua- 
land  Ut'.si,  near  the  troiitier  ot  the  Orange  Uuer 
Colony,  5 10  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Cape  Town, 
II nd  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  (Map:  Cape 
<.'ulony,  J  b).  It  has  line  public  buildings,  a 
Iree  library,  botanical  gardens,  a  good  system  of 
water-works  supplied  from  the  V'aal  River,  and 
is  lighted  by  electricity.  Kimberley,  founded  in 
1871,  owes  its  existence  to  the  extensive  dia- 
mond-mines situated  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  this  valuable  industry,  and  ia 
also  an  important  intermediate  trading  station 
between  Cape  Colony  and  the  interior  of  Africa. 
During  the  South  African  War  Kimberley  was 
defended  by  tlie  British  troops  under  Colonel  Keke- 
wich,  and  from  October  15,  1899,  withstood  a 
siege  of  122  days  by  the  Boers  until  relieved  by 
General  Fiench  on  February  15,  1900.  Popula- 
tion, in  1881,  13,600;  in  1891,  28,718,  including 
12.658  whites. 

KIMBEBLEY.  The  northern  division  of 
West  Australia.  It  is  a  fertile,  pastoral  region, 
watered  by  the  Ord  and  Fitzroy  rivers,  and  has 
productive  gold-fields,  discovered  in  1884. 

KIMBERLEY,  John  Wodehouse,  Earl  of 
(1820-1902).  An  English  statesman,  born  in 
London.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  succeeded  his  grandfather  as 
third  Baron  Wodehouse  before  he  had  attained 
his  majority,  and  twenty  years  afterwards  was 
made  Earl  of  Kimberley.  He  entered  public  life 
in  1852,  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  position  he  held  until  1861,  with  an 
intermission  of  a  Russian  embassy  (1856-58). 
In  1863  he  was  an  envoy  to  Copenhagen  in  con- 
nection with  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair,  and 
the  following  year  was  appointed  Under  Secre- 
tary' at  the  India  Oflice.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  (1864-66)  under  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  Gladstone  made  him  Lord  Pri\-y  Seal  (1868- 
70)  and  Secretary  of  Stat*  for  the  Colonies 
(1870-74  and  1880-82).  He  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  1882-86,  and  again  in  1892-94, 
until  appointed  Foreign  Secretarj-  in  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  Cabinet  (1894-95).  In  1892  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  President  of  the  Council,  five  years 
afterwards  took  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1899 
was  made  chancellor  of  London  University. 

KIMCHI,  kimHc^.  A  family  of  Hebrew  schol- 
ars of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  most  famous  mem- 
ber of  the  family  is  David  Kimcht  (generally 
quoted  by  the  initials  of  his  name,  RaDaK — i.e. 
Rabbi  David  Kimchi ) ,  who  was  born  at  Narbonne 
about  1160,  and  lived  until  about  1235.  His 
achievements  were  chiefly  in  the  field  of  biblical 
exegesis  and  Hebrew  grammar.  His  merit  lies 
not  in  originality,  but  in  the  excellence  of  his 
compilations,  in  consequence  of  which  his  works 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  his  successors. 
In  his  grammatical  exposition  he  follows  largely 
Ibn  Janach  (q.v.),  but  he  wrote  exclusively  in 
Hebrew.  His  grammar  and  lexicon  have  ap- 
peared in  many  editions.  His  commentaries  are 
still  widely  used  among  the  Jews.  They  were 
among  the  first  to  be  printed  in  the  so-called 
Rabbinical  Bibles,  containing  the  Hebrew  text 
with  selected  commentaries.  The  most  important 
of  them  is  a  commentary  on  the  prophetical 
books.  A  new  edition  of  his  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  was  begun  by  Schiller-Szinessy,  but  only 


the  first  part  appeared  (Cambridge,  1882).  An 
edition  of  his  conimeutary  on  Genesis  appeared  at 
Pressburg  in  1842.  In  the  great  Maimonides 
controversy  (see  Maimomdich)  Kimchi  was  on 
the  side  of  Maimonides.  Consult  Tauber,  Htand- 
punkt  und  Leistuny  dea  R.  David  Kimchi  aU 
(jrammatiker  (Breslau,  1867). — Kimchi's  father, 
Joseph  (flourished  1150-70),  gave  the  impetus 
to  Jewish  culture  in  Southern  France,  whither  he 
emigrated  from  Spain.  He  wrote  biblical  com- 
mentaries and  grammatical  treatises.  Of  his 
commentaries  there  have  been  pre8er\'ed  only 
those  on  Proverbs  and  Job,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
which  is  unpublished.  His  grammatical  works 
have  been  edited  by  Bacher  and  Matthews  (Ber- 
lin, 1888). — David's  oldet  brother,  Moses  (flour- 
ished 1170-90),  also  engaged  in  studies  similar 
to  those  of  his  father  and  brother.  A  compen- 
dium of  Hebrew  grammar  compiled  by  him  en- 
joyed great  popularity  by  reason  of  its  simplicity 
and  brevity,  and  was  published  in  a  number  of 
editions.  It  first  appeared  in  1508.  The  edition 
of  1546  (Venice)  was  published  by  Elias  Levita, 
who  added  a  commentary  that  has  since  then 
generally  appeared  in  the  editions  of  the  gram- 
mar. Of  his  biblical  commentaries  (marked  by 
brevity  and  dryness )  only  those  to  Job,  Proverbs, 
and  Ezra  and  Xehemiah  are  known. 

KIMPOLUNG,  kem'p6-limg.  A  town  of  Ru- 
mania.   See  Campulung. 

KIN  (AS.  cynn,  Goth,  kuni,  OHG.  chunni, 
kindred;  connected  with  Olr.  cine,  Lat.  genus, 
Gk.  7^ws,  Lith.  gamas,  Skt.  jana,  race,  kind, 
from  jan,  to  beget).  Next  of.  In  English  and 
American  law,  those  who  are  so  related  by  ties 
of  consanguinity  to  a  decedent  as  to  be  entitled 
to  share  in  the  distribution  of  his  personal  estate. 
The  phrase  does  not,  therefore,  comprehend  all 
who  may  be  entitled  to  participate  under  statutes 
of  distribution,  as  a  wife,  who  is  not  of  her  hus- 
band's kin;  nor  all  those  who  are  related  by 
ties  of  blood,  but  only  those  whose  blood-relation- 
ship is  in  the  next  order  of  consanguinity  to  the 
decedent.  Xext  of  kin  are  also  to  be  distin- 
guished from  heirs,  or  those  in  the  order  of  con- 
sanguinity to  whom  the  real  property  of  an  in- 
testate will  pass  by  descent.  Tliese  are,  indeed, 
always  next  of  kin,  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
include  all  who  answer  that  description.  By  the 
common-law  canons  of  descent,  under  which  the 
male  descendant  is  preferred  to  the  female,  and, 
among  males  of  equal  degree,  the  eldest  to  those 
who  are  younger,  a  single  member  of  the  class 
constituting  the  next  of  kin  may  become  the  sole 
heir.  In  the  L^nited  States,  however,  where  those 
rules  have  been  abolished,  the  next  of  kin  are 
generally  the  same  as  the  heirs  at  law.  See 
Admixistkatiox  :  CoxsAXGirtxiTY;  Descent; 
Distribution;  Heib. 

KIN'CAID,  Eugenic  (1798-1883).  An  Ameri- 
can missionary,  born  at  West  field,  Conn.  He 
was  educated  at  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theolog- 
ical Institution,  now  Colgate  University,  and 
subsequently  held  charges  at  Galway,  N.  Y., 
and  Milton.  Pa.  His  missionary  career  began 
in  1830  with  his  appointment  to  Burma,  and 
his  stations  in  that  field  were  Rangoon,  Ava, 
and  Prome.  After  twelve  years  in  Burma,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  until  1854 
labored  faithfully  and  efficiently  to  create  more 
interest  in  foreign  missionary  work.    In  1854  he 
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returned  to  Burma,  and  resumed  his  duties  at 
Prome  until  his  wife's  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  come  back  to  America.  Consult  Patton,  The 
Hero  Missiona/ry  (New  York,  1858). 

KINCARDINE,  kln-kar''din.  A  port  of  entry 
in  Bruce  County,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Lake  Hu- 
ron, 74  miles  southwest  of  Collingwood  (Map: 
Ontario,  B  3).  It  has  important  salt-works, 
manufactures,  and  a  thriving  shipping  trade  in 
lumber  and  agricultural  produce.  Population, 
in  1891,  2G31;  in  1901,2077. 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  or  The  Meakns.  A 
maritime  county  in  the  northeast  division  of 
Scotland,  with  Aberdeenshire  and  the  Dee  on 
the  north,  Forfarshire  and  the  North  Esk  on 
the  south  and  west,  and  the  North  Sea  on  the 
east  (Map:  Scotland,  F  3).  Area,  383  square 
miles,  or  246,000  acres,  of  which  121,000  are  in 
cultivation.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grampians. 
Chief  towns,  Stonehaven,  the  capital,  Banchory, 
Inverbervie,  and  Laurencekirk.  Population,  in 
1801,  26.350;  in  1851,  34,600;  in  1891,  35,492;  in 
1900,  40,900. 

KINCHAS'SA.  A  station  of  Congo  Free 
State.    See  Leopoldville. 

KIN^CHINJIN'GA.  A  mountain  peak  of  the 
Himalayas.     See  Kunchinjinga. 

KIND,  kint,  JoHANN  Friedrich  (1768-1843). 
A  German  poet,  dramatist,  and  romancer,  born 
in  Leipzig.  He  began  in  1793  the  practice  of  law 
in  Dresden,  but  abandoned  it  in  1814  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  literary  work.  With  Wink- 
ler he  edited  the  Aiendzeitung  from  1817  to 
1826.  His  poems  (5  vols.,  1808)  are  weakly 
sentimental,  but  his  tales  and  novels  appealed  to 
many  readers,  and  some  of  his  dramas  held  the 
stage  for  a  considerable  time.  He  is,  however, 
best  remembered  for  his  operatic  libretti,  Das 
Nachtlager  von  Granada  (music  by  Kreutzer), 
Der  Holzdieh  (music  by  Marschner),  and,  above 
all,  Der  Freischiitz,  imperishable  through  Web- 
er's famous  composition. 

KINDERGARTEN,  km'der-gar'ten  (Ger., 
children's  garden).  A  school  for  children  from 
the  third  or  fourth  to  the  seventh  year,  sug- 
gested and  organized  by  Friedrich  Frobel  ( q.v. ) , 
through  which  the  natural  activity  of  the  child 
in  play  is  so  organized  as  to  assist  in  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  development.  Frobel  first 
grasped  the  significance  of  the  idea  of  evolution 
in  its  application  to  education,  and  saw  the  im- 
portance of  the  earlier  stages.  To  him  educa- 
tion was  a  setting  free  of  the  powers  inherent 
in  the  individual.  By  an  organization  of  the 
child's  instinctive  tendency  to  action,  through 
gradual,  continuous  exercises,  his  best  tendencies 
can  be  strengthened,  and  at  the  same  time  he  can 
acquire  a  certain  preliminary  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  nature  and  man  around  him.  Thus  the 
child  gains  control  over  his  own  being,  develops 
power  of  thought,  self-control,  accuracy  of  sense- 
perception,  and  a  tendency  toward  an  active  in- 
tellectual life. 

Frobel  was  a  close  student  of  child  life.  Hence 
his  suggestion  of  means  and  methods  for  the 
kindergarten  work  were  based  on  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  child  nature,  and  have  been  of  permanent 
value.  The  mere  play  instinct  alone  would  not 
suffice,  but  the  plays  and  games  must  be  se- 
lected and  organized.  Frobel  classified  the  ma- 
terial to  be  so  used  as  gifts  and  occupations. 


The  kindergarten  is  a  new  social  institution  for 
the  child,  in  which  he  has  free  scope  to  be  him- 
self while  being  also  one  of  a  community  of 
equals  toward  whom  he  must  observe  his  duties 
and  accept  the  responsibility  of  his  part  in  the 
whole.  The  gifts  and  the  occupations  are  there 
introduced  gradually  and  in  a  logical  order.  As 
he  becomes  familiar  with  the  projierties  of  the 
one  he  is  led  on  to  the  next,  which  properly 
grows  out  of  the  first,  each  introducing  new  im- 
pressions and  repeating  the  old. 

The  first  gift  is  composed  of  six  rubber  or 
woolen  balls,  three  of  the  primary  and  three  of 
the  secondary  colors.  The  ball  is  chosen  as  the 
simplest  type  form,  from  which  may  be  derived 
all  other  forms,  as  embodying  the  element  of  con- 
stancy and  unity.  Through  the  balls  the  idea 
of  comparison  is  introduced,  and  sensation  and 
perception  become  clearer  and  stronger  through 
the  similarity,  contrast,  and  discrimination  made 
possible  by  the  almost  innumerable  exercises  and 
games.  The  second  gift,  comprising  a  wooden 
ball,  cylinder,  and  cube,  carries  impressions 
further,  and  off'ers  not  only  in  itself,  but  also 
with  the  first  gift,  a  strong  illustration  of  con- 
trasts and  their  connections.  In  shape,  in  ma- 
terial, in  hardness,  in  color,  etc.,  it  contrasts 
with  its  predecessor,  but  is  like  It  in  the  com- 
mon shape  of  the  balls.  W'ith  the  third  gift, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  cube  cut  once  in  each 
dimension  to  form  eight  smaller  cubes,  begins 
the  first  impression  of  a  whole  divisible  into 
similar  parts.  Here,  too,  are  the  first  steps  in 
number,  in  analysis  of  construction,  the  first  sug- 
gestion, in  the  gifts,  of  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  whole,  and  of  the  need  of  every  per- 
fect part  to  form  a  perfect  unit.  With  the 
use  of  this  gift  the  child  accustoms  himself 
to  regularity,  care,  precision,  beauty.  The 
fourth  gift,  a  cube  like  that  of  the  third,  but 
cut  once  horizontally  and  twice  vertically 
into  eight  rectangular  parallelograms,  introduces 
especially  the  new  element  of  a  whole  composed 
of  parts  unlike  itself.  The  fifth  and  sixth  gifts 
are  but  extensions  of  the  third  and  fourth,  with 
more  material  and  differing  forms  of  solids.  The 
seventh  gift  consists  of  quadrangular  and  tri- 
angvilar  tablets  of  cardboard  or  thin  wood,  giving 
a  basis  for  studies  in  surfaces  and  colors.  The 
eighth  and  7iinth  gifts  are  introductory  to  draw- 
ing, and  consist  of  small  strips  of  laths  and  of 
rings  and  circles  in  cardboard,  which  can  be  ar- 
ranged into  all  sorts  of  patterns. 

The  development  of  Frobelian  principles  has 
caused  much  more  stress  to  be  placed  upon  the 
occupations  than  upon  the  use  of  the  gifts. 
These  occupations  are,  modeling  in  clay  and  in 
cardboard,  and,  later,  wood-carving,  or  sloyd; 
paper-folding,  in  two  and  three  dimensions; 
paper-cutting,  paper  mosaic,  and  work  with  the 
color-brush;  mat-plaiting,  slat-weaving,  paper- 
weaving,  sewing,  wax  or  cork  work  with  sticks, 
drawing  in  checks  and  free,  bead-threading,  and 
perforating.  These  occupations  are  grouped 
above,  not  in  the  order  of  their  use,  but  as  they 
deal  with  solids,  surfaces,  and  lines  and  points. 
The  union  of  part  with  part  in  the  kindergarten 
periods  is  maintained  by  a  central,  seasonable 
thought,  from  which  spring  all  the  exercises  of 
day,  week,  and  month,  that  thought  always  deal- 
ing with  subjects  within  the  general  and  local 
experience  of  the  kindergarten  children.  The 
songs,  games,  and  stories,  which  hold  together 
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TYPICAL  KINDERGARTENS 

1,  Interior  of  H.  S.  Christian  Memorial  Kindergarten,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2.  Children  of  Pratt  Institute  Kindergarten,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gardening. 
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the  periods  of  gift  and  occupation  exercises,  are 
also  an  integral  part  of  them,  growing  out  of 
them  and  their  necessities.  While  they  are  the 
means  of  developing  the  singing  voice,  facility  in 
language,  grace  and  strength  of  body,  they  are 
also  compassing  the  powers  of  attention,  observa- 
tion, imagination — they  are  helping  the  child  to 
think,  to  obey  law,  to  govern  himself,  to  stand 
in  the  proper  attitude  toward  his  environment. 
Another  aspect  is  the  industrial  connecton  of  the 
kindergarten  with  life.  Manual  training,  not 
in  special  but  in  general  dexterity,  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  kindergarten  training. 
From  the  delicacy  of  touch,  as  needed  in  such 
gifts  as  paper-folding  and  parquetry,  to  the 
strength  and  decision  gained  by  the  hands  in 
clay-modeling,  all  degrees  of  handling  are  intro- 
duced, accuracy  becomes  a  second  nature,  and 
crisp,  distinct  action  is  attained.  The  kinder- 
garten also  develops  an  interest  in  nature,  and 
gives  the  child  an  impulse  to  study  its  forces  and 
phenomena. 

The  first  kindergarten  was  opened  by  Frobel 
in  the  year  1840  in  the  village  of  Blankenburg 
in  the  Thunngian  Forest.  Until  his  death  in 
1852.  Frobel  gave  himself  up  to  the  work  of 
establishing  other  of  these  institutions,  and  of  in- 
teresting and  enlisting  the  friends  of  education 
in  the  cause.  After  his  death  the  Baroness 
ilarenholtz-Biilow,  Friibel's  ardent  disciple,  de- 
voted herself  to  carrying  on  the  work,  and 
the  movement  has  steadily  growTi  imtil  kindergar- 
tens .form  a  component  part  of  the  public-school 
system  in  most  Continental  coimtries,  in  most 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some  South 
American  and  Asiatic  countries.  In  France  and 
French  Switzerland  their  establishment  is  com- 
pulsory, and  they  are  supported  and  organized 
like  any  other  part  of  the  public-school  system. 
In  GJermany  and  England  their  support  is  yet 
local  or  philanthropic. 

The  pioneer  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  kindergartens  in  the  United  States  was  led 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Boston,  who  on 
becoming  interested  in  Frobel's  writings  went 
to  Germany  in  1867  to  study  his  system.  She 
returned  the  next  year  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  her  life  to  the  popularizing  of  the  Frobelian 
principle  of  education,  ably  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann  and  Dr.  Henry  Barnard.  During 
the  decade  of  the  sixties  several  kindei^rtens 
were  established  in  Boston,  ilass.,  Hoboken,  N. 
J.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.  A  similar  movement  was 
led  independently  in  New  York  by  Miss  Henrietta 
Haines  and  Miss  Boelte,  the  latter  a  pupil  of 
Frobel's  widow.  During  the  seventies  philan- 
thropic associations  were  established  in  numer- 
ous cities  for  the  support  of  kindergartens  as 
charitable  institutions.  These  were  begun  in 
Florence,  Mass.,  in  1874,  and  in  Boston  in  1878; 
this  movement  prospered  especially  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Brooklyn.  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  and  was  supported 
in  various  other  places.  The  first  public  kinder- 
garten was  opened  in  Boston  in  1870,  but  shortly 
abandoned.  The  first  permanently  successful  at- 
tempt to  make  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  the 
public-school  system  was  begun  in  Saint  Louis 
in  1873,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Susan 
Blow  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  in  time  most  of 
the  large  cities  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones, 
have  followed  Saint  Louis  in  this  respect,  usual- 
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ly  through  the  absorption  of  free  kindergaiiau 
previously  established  by  private  benevolent  aMO> 
ciations.  In  189S-99  there  were  reported  to  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  2884 
kindergartens,  having  5764  teachers  and  143,720 
pupils.  These  statistics  are  far  below  the  actual 
numbers,  for  the  reports  made  are  purely  volun- 
tary. Statistics  privately  collected  show  the 
number  of  kindergartens  to  have  increased  as 
follows:  in  1873,  43;  in  1882,  348;  in  1892,  1311; 
in  1S98,  4363.  The  kindergarten  movement  was 
furthered  by  a  magazine  The  Kindergarten  ile»- 
senger,  first  published  in  1873  by  Miss  Peabody. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  very  many  similar 
publications.  The  American  Froebel  Union,  es- 
tablished in  1867,  also  by  &Iiss  Peabody,  was 
the  forerunner  of  many  such  associations.  The 
Union  became  the  kindergarten  department  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  in  1885. 
Many  schools  for  the  training  of  kindergartners 
have  been  established  eitlier  as  independent  en- 
terprises or  in  connection  with  other  educational 
institutions,  chiefly  normal  schools.  The  best 
known  of  these,  now  connected  with  normal 
schools,  are  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College, 
and  those  in  connection  with  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  and  with  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. 

BiBLioGR-VPHY.  There  is  now  a  very  extensive 
literature  relating  to  the  subject.  Consult :  Fro- 
bel, Die  Menschenerziehung  (Keilhau,  1826)  ;  id., 
Pddagogik  des  Kindergartens  (Keilhau,  1837-40)  ; 
id.,  Autobiographie,  translated  (London,  1886)  ; 
id..  Mutter-  und  Koselieder  (new  ed.,  Vienna, 
1895)  ;  Madame  ilarenholtz-Biilow,  Die  Arbeit 
und  die  neue  Erziehung  (Berlin,  1886)  ;  Das 
Kind  und  sein  Wesen  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1878)  ; 
Erinnerungcn  an  Froebel  (Kassel.  1876)  ;  Der 
Kindergarten  des  Kindes  erste  Werkst^tte  (2d 
ed.,  Dresden,  1878)  ;  Woman's  Educational  Mis- 
sion. Among  the  more  useful  translations  of 
these  are  Reminiscences  of  Froebel,  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann  (Boston,  1877)  ;  The  Songs  and 
Music  of  FroebeVs  Mother  Play,  by  Susan  E. 
Blow  (New  York,  1874)  ;  Education  of  Man,  by 
Dr.  Hailmann  (New  York,  1892)  ;  Frobel's 
Autobiography  (London,  1886)  ;  and  Madame 
^larenholtz-Bulow's  Child  and  Child  Xature  and 
Hand-tcork  and  Head-uork  (London,  1899).  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard  published  in  1881  a  translation 
of  the  Autobiography,  and  of  other  important 
works,  as  well  as  many  original  contributions 
under  the  title  of  Kindergarten  and  Child  Cul- 
ture. The  complete  works  of  Frobel  are  now 
published  in  translation  in  the  "International 
Educational  Series"  (New  York).  Other  impor- 
tant publications  in  English  are:  Schireff,  The 
Kindergarten  (London,  1889)  ;  Hailmann,  Kin- 
dergarten Culture  in  the  Family  and  Kindergar- 
ten (Cincinnati,  1873)  ;  Bowen,  Froebel  and 
Education  by  Self-activity  (London,  1892)  ; 
Kraus,  The  Kindergarten  Guide  (New  York  and 
London,  1882)  ;  Hailmann,  The  Law  of  Child- 
hood and  Kindergarten  Methods  in  the  Primary 
School  (Chicago,  1889)  ;  Mrs.  Hailmann.  Songs 
and  Games  for  the  Kindergarten  (Springfield, 
Mass.,  1887)  ;  Blow,  Symbolic  Education  (New 
York,  1889)  ;  Hughes,  FroebeVs  Educational 
Lairs  (New  York,  1899).  Sec  Frooel;  Nation- 
al Edccatiox,  Systems  of. 

KINDI,  ken'd«i.  Abu  Y'usuf  Ya'ktb  ibn- 
ISHAK,  AL-.    See  Ax-Kumi. 
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KIN'EMAT''ICS  (from  Gk.  kLvij/J^,  kinema, 
movement,  from  Kiveiv,  kinein,  to  move).  That 
branch  of  mechanics  which  treats  of  different 
kinds  of  motion  entirely  regardless  of  the  idea 
of  matter  and  its  inertia.  It  is  therefore,  strict- 
ly speaking,  a  department  of  geometry.  See 
Mechanics. 

KINETIC  ENERGY.  See  Energetics;  Me- 
chanics. 

KINETICS  (Gk.  KivqTiKbs,  kinetikos,  for 
putting  in  motion,  from  kivtjtSs,  kinetos,  mov- 
able, from  Kiveip,  kinein,  to  move ) .  That  branch 
of  dynamics  which  treats  the  question  of  changes 
in  the  motion  of  matter,  the  conditions  under 
which  such  changes  occur,  and  the  properties  of 
the  matter  while  the  motion  is  changing.  See 
Mechanics. 

KINETICS  OF  GASES.     See  Hydrodynam- 


ics. 


See 


KINETIC    THEORIES    OF    GASES. 

Matter,  Theories  of. 

KINET'OGEN'ESIS  (from  Gk.  /c»'7?t6s,  kinC- 
ios,  movable  +  y^veffis,  genesis,  origin,  from 
ylyvecrdaL,  gignesthai,  to  become).  The  mechan- 
ics of  evolution.  Spencer  led  the  way  to  these 
studies  by  his  theory  of  the  mechanical  origin  of 
the  segmentation  of  the  body  in  vertebrates,  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  vertebrse.  Wyman  ( 1857) 
showed  that  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  bones 
of  the  head,  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  in  other  bones 
is  peculiar  to  man,  having  a  definite  relation  to 
his  erect  position.  The  bony  fibres  forming  the 
cancellated  structure  are  like  studs  or  braces. 
Cope,  and  also  Ryder,  have  discussed  the  mold- 
ing of  the  limb- joints  as  the  result  of  mechanical 
strains,  and  the  shape  of  the  teeth  is  due  to 
mechanical  strains  and  impacts. 

The  direct  evidence  in  favor  of  the  kineto- 
genetic  mode  of  evolution  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  discovery  by  Ameghino,  in  the  Tertiary 
beds  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  of  one-toed  ungu- 
lates with  two  splint  bones  and  with  teeth  strik- 
ingly like  those  of  the  horse,  though  belonging 
to  a  quite  different  order.  The  similarity  or  con- 
vergence in  shape  is  due  to  the  action  of  similar 
mechanical  conditions  in  two  quite  unrelated 
groups.  The  results  of  strains  involved  in  dig- 
ging are  seen  in  the  fore  legs  of  the  mole,  of  the 
fossorial  edentates,  and  the  mole-crickets.  Thus, 
as  Cope  concludes,  in  biologic  evolution  as  in 
ordinary  mechanics,  identical  causes  produce 
identical  results. 

Consult:  Wyman,  "On  the  Cancellated  Struc- 
ture of  Some  of  the  Bones  of  the  Human  Body," 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  vi.  (Boston,  1857)  ;  Cope,  The  Pri- 
mary Factors  of  Organic  Evolution  (Chicago, 
1896).    See  Evolution;  Use. 

KINET'OSCOPE.  An  instrument  for  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  images  in  such  rapid  succession 
that  the  illusion  of  actual  motion  results.  The 
apparatus  as  usually  constructed  consists  of  a  pro- 
jecting lantern  with  an  arc  light  as  its  radiant 
and  a  fine  projecting  lens  by  which  the  image  is 
formed.  (See  Magic  Lantern.)  The  pictures  of 
which  the  images  are  produced  are  made  on  a  long 
celluloid  film  about  one  inch  in  breadth,  and  of 
length  depending  upon  the  duration  of  the  series 
of  pictures.  This  film  contains  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  a  moving  object  made  at  successive 
intervals,  and  is  rapidly  moved  in  front  of  the 
projecting  lens   by   an   electric   motor  or   other 


rotating  mechanism.  There  is  also  a  revolving 
shutter  operated  by  the  same  mechanism  which 
moves  the  film,  which  alternately  cuts  off  and 
allows  to  pass  the  light  between  the  film  and  the 
projecting  lens.  The  instrument  operates  by  al- 
lowing a  picture  on  the  film  to  rest  for  a  minute 
interval  in  front  of  the  projecting  lens,  during 
which  time  the  rays  of  light  are  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  opening  in  the  shutter.  The  next 
picture  on  the  film,  representing  a  subsequent 
state  in  the  action,  is  then  brought  before  the 
projecting  lens  in  the  same  manner.  The  appara- 
tus is  adjusted  so  that  between  40  and  50  suc- 
cessive exposures  of  the  film  occur  in  a  second, 
and  the  effect  of  motion  produced  on  the  screen 
is  wonderfully  retalistic.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  duration  of  the  impression  furnished  by 
light  on  the  retina  is  about  one-fiftieth  of  a 
second,  and  if  these  impressions  follow  with  suf- 
ficient rapidity  the  effect  is  of  continuous  iliotion. 
This  principle  has  been  known  for  many  years, 
and  was  first  employed  in  the  stroboscope  (q.v.), 
where  a  series  of  slits  were  cut  radially  near  the 
circumference  of  a  disk.  A  moving  body  was 
viewed  through  these  slits  in  the  disk  as  it  re- 
volved, and  its  apparent  motion  depended  upon 
the  relative  motion  of  the  moving  body  and  the 
disk.  The  next  important  application  of  this 
idea  was  in  the  zoetrope,  in  which  a  cylindrical 
box  with  a  series  of  vertical  slits  was  rapidly 
rotated  about  its  vertical  axis.  These  slits  ex- 
tended from  the  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder  half- 
way its  height,  and  within  and  below  was  passed 
a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  were  drawn  a  series  of 
pictures  showing  an  object  in  successive  stages  of 
motion.  This  instrument,  which  is  illustrated 
in  the  article  Illusion,  was  for  many  years  mere- 
ly a  popular  toy,  as  it  was  not  possible  until  the 
advent  of  instantaneous  photography  to  depict 
objects  at  successive  intervals  sufficiently  accu- 
rately to  enable  the  instrument  to  be  of  practical 
or  scientific  value.  One  of  the  earliest  applica- 
tions of  instantaneous  photography  to  this  in- 
strument was  when  the  Muybridge  photographs 
of  moving  objects  were  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Here  a  number  of  cameras  were  so  placed  as  to 
obtain  in  succession  instantaneous  photographs 
of  a  moving  object.  From  the  positives  thus  ob- 
tained a  strip  was  prepared  for  the  zoetrope,  and 
a  life-like  representation  secured.  Various  de- 
velopments of  this  idea  and  modifications  of  the 
instrument  were  employed,  but  it  was  not  until 
a  special  form  of  camera  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  sensitized  films  of  celluloid  was  employed  that 
practical  and  satisfactory  results  were  obtained. 
This  was  accomplished  by  Edison  in  1893,  and 
the  camera  employed  used  a  shutter  which  al- 
lowed the  light  to  fall  on  the  film  at  regularly 
recurring  intervals.  During  these  intervals  the 
film  remains  stationary  so  that  the  exposure 
can  be  made,  and  is  then  rapidly  moved  for- 
ward so  that  the  next  exposure  is  permitted.  The 
whole  action  of  moving  the  film  and  the  operation 
of  the  shutter  is  worked  automatically,  and  the 
process  has  developed  so  that  rolls  of  film  of 
great  length  can  be  exposed.  The  film  after  its 
exposure  is  developed  in  the  usual  way,  and  then 
a  positive  is  made  which  is  employed  in  the 
projecting  lantern  or  apparatus  used  to  view  the 
pictures.  In  the  first  form  of  kinetoscope  no 
attempt  was  made  to  project  the  pictures,  but 
they  were  examined  by  the  observer  through  a 
large  magnifying  glass  illuminated  from  behind. 
It  is  in  its  application  to  the  projecting  lantern, 
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however,  that  the  kinetoscope  has  found  ita  widest 
application,  and  from  time  to  time  the  methods 
and  ap[>aratiis  have  been  vastly  improved,  with- 
out, however,  being  radically  changed.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  photograph  almost  any  subject  of  interest 
where  suliioieut  light  can  be  obtained;  battles, 
historic  events,  and  other  mattere  of  interest  are 
now  reproduced  in  these  moving  pictures  by 
similar  ins^truments,  known  as  the  cinemato- 
graph, vitascope,  biograph,  etc.  The  apparatus 
has  also  been  employetl  in  scientific  investigations, 
and  an  interesting  series  of  photographs  showing 
the  propagation,  refraction,  and  reflection  of 
sound-waves  have  been  prepared,  which  when 
thrown  on  a  screen  graphically  illustrate  the 
phenomena. 

KINO  (AS.  cyning,  OHG.  kuning,  Ger.Konig; 
probably  connected  with  Gfoth.  kuni,  OHG.  kunni, 
AS.  cynn,  Eng.  kin,  race,  family,  and  ultimately 
with  Lat.  genua,  Gk.  yipot,  genos,  Ir.  cine,  Skt. 
jana,  race,  family,  people,  from  jan,  to  beget). 
The  title  of  a  ruler  vested  with  supreme  au- 
thority over  a  State,  nation,  or  tribe.  In  early 
times  the  king  was  the  chief  source  of  all  au- 
thority. He  was  responsible  only  to  God,  of 
whom  he  was  the  earthly  representative,  and 
his  person  was  sacred.  The  tenure  of  the  crown 
was  usually  hereditary,  and  was  claimed  by  di- 
vine right,  although  occasionally  it  was  elective 
within  certain  limits,  as  among  the  early  Ger- 
mans, where  the  chief  qualification  for  the  king- 
ship was  ability  to  lead  the  warriors  in  battle. 
With  the  gro'wth  of  the  feudal  system  the  char- 
acter of  the  kingship  changed.  In  Germany  the 
royal  power  was  largely  usurped  by  the  feudal 
lords.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king 
was  able  to  overcome  the  feudal  nobility.  With 
the  constitutional  development  of  modem  times 
the  feudal  king  and  the  absolute  king  of  the  me- 
diaeval age  have  given  way  to  the  constitutional 
king,  whose  prerc^atives  are  limited  by  the  pre- 
scripts of  a  written  constitution  or  custom.  At 
present  all  the  Continental  European  countries 
except  Russia  and  Turkey  have  written  constitu- 
tions which  place  substantial  limitations  upon  the 
royal  power.  Another  important  modification 
of  the  kingship  effected  by  the  constitutional  de- 
velopment of  the  last  century  is  its  relegation 
from  a  position  of  sovereign  power  to  a  position 
as  an  organ  of  government  merely.  That  is  to 
say,  the  European  kingship  is  no  longer  a  sov- 
ereignty, but  an  office,  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
which  formerly  were  vested  in  the  king  having 
been  largely  withdrawn  and  conferred  upon  the 
national  legislative  body.  In  the  third  place,  the 
kingship  has  become  more  generally  elective  than 
formerly.  By  this  is  meant  the  power  of  the 
legislature,  now  generally  recognized,  to  depose 
tmworthy  kings  and  designate  their  successors. 
In  most  of  the  European  constitutions  the  crown 
is  described  as  hereditary.  In  England  the  law 
of  succession  is  lineal  primogenial,  with  prefer- 
ence for  males  over  females.  In  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  and  Spain  essentially  the  same  rule 
prevails.  In  Belgium,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
Prussia  it  is  agnatic  lineal  primogenial.  with 
absolute  exclusion  of  females:  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary it  is  the  same,  except  that  in  default  of 
male  heirs  females  may  succeed.  The  age  at 
which  the  king  attains  his  majority  is  usually 
eighteen,  although  in  Austria-Himgary  it  is  six- 
teen. During  the  minority  of  the  king,  or  when 
for  any  reason  he  is  unable  to  exercise  the  royal 


prerogatives,  a  regent  is  appointed,  who  is  vested 
with  the  royal  power.  The  only  qualifications 
required  of  European  kings  relate  to  the  profes- 
sion of  religious  faith.  Thus  in  England  the 
sovereign  must  be  a  Protestant,  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  a  Lutheran,  and  in  Austria- Hungary  a 
Roman  Catholic.  By  the  ceremony  of  corona- 
tion a  semi-sacred  character  is  conununicated  to 
the  royal  person  which  symbolizes  his  inviolabil- 
ity and  supremacy.  Among  the  qualities  which 
attach  to  the  crown  are  inviolability,  immacu- 
lateness,  irresponsibility  (for  the  conduct  of  po- 
litical affairs),  and  immortality.  It  is  a  com- 
mon maxim  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong; 
therefore  his  ministers  who  countersign  his  offi- 
cial acts  assume  the  responsibility  for  his  con- 
duct. By  the  quality  of  immortality  is  meant 
the  immediate  transmission  of  the  crown  upon 
the  death  of  the  wearer  to  his  successor  without 
interruption  or  interr^nium.  In  general,  the 
powers  of  the  king  include  the  appointment  to 
office;  the  disposition  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces;  the  calling,  opening,  proroguing,  adjourn- 
ing, and  dissolving  of  the  parliamentary  bodies; 
the  approval  or  rejection  of  legislative  measures; 
the  appointment  and  recognition  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers ;  the  negotiation  of  treaties,  subject 
to  certain  restrictions  in  some  countries;  and  the 
issue  of  administrative  regulations  and  proclama- 
tions of  various  kinds.  The  crown  is  also  the 
source  of  clemency  and  pardon,  as  well  as  of  all 
honors  and  hereditary  titles.  In  several  of  the 
European  countries,  besides  Germany,  the  royal 
crown  was  formerly  for  a  long  period  elective; 
these  were  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Poland. 

'EJHO,  .At.bebt  Freemax  Africaxts  (1841 
— ).  An  American  physician,  bom  in  England, 
the  son  of  Dr.  Edward  King.  He  graduated  at 
Columbian  University  in  1861,  and  received  his 
medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1865.  He  became  professor  of  obstetrics 
and  diseases  of  women  and  children  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  Columbian  University  and 
in  the  University  of  Vermont;  and  was  president 
of  the  Washington  Obstetrical  and  Gynecological 
Society  in  1885-87.  He  wrote  a  Manual  of  Ob- 
stetrics (1900).  He  urged  with  enthusiasm  the 
theory  of  the  mosquito  transmission  of  malaria. 
This  claim,  republished  in  1883,  was  accepted  in 
1899  by  the  medical  world  as  correct.  He  advo- 
cated a  system  of  personal  and  municipal  pre- 
vention which  is  gradually  being  put  into  prac- 
tice. See  Malaria;  Insects,  Pbopagatiox  of 
Disease  bt. 

KENG,  Charles  (1789-1867).  An  American 
editor  and  educator,  bom  in  New  York  City,  the 
son  of  Rufus  King  (1755-1827).  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow,  England,  and  in  Paris;  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  1806,  and  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  Legislature  in  1813.  He  was  asso- 
ciate editor,  with  Verplanck,  of  the  New  York 
American,  from  1823  to  1827,  and  was  sole  editor 
from  1827  to  1847.  From  1849  until  1863  he  was 
president  of  Columbia  College. 

KING,  Charles  (1844 — ).  An  American 
brigadier-general  and  novelist,  bom  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  October  12,  1844.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1866:  served  in  the  artil- 
lery and  cavalry;  was  retired  as  captain  for 
wounds  received  in  action  (1879)  ;  was  inspect- 
or and  instructor  of  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard    (1882-89),  colonel    (1890),  adjutant-gen- 
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eral  (1895),  and  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  V. 
(1898).  He  afterwards  served  in  the  Philippines. 
His  histories,  stories,  and  sketches  are  all  of  mili- 
tary matters;  e.g.  Famous  and  Decisive  Battles 
(1884),  Campaigning  with  Crook  (1890),  Be- 
tween the  Lines  (1889),  The  Colonel's  Daughter 
(1882),  Marion's  Faith  (1885),  The  Deserter 
(1887).  A  War-Time  Wooing  (1888),  Kitty's 
Conquest  (1884),  Under  Fire  (1894),  The 
Waring's  Peril  (1894),  Ray's  Daughter  (1900), 
A  Tame  Surrender  (1901),  Foes  in  Amhush 
(1893),  Fort  Wayne  (1897),  Noble  Blood  are 
titles  of  some  of  his  many  stories. 

KING*,  Clarence  (1842-1901).  An  American 
geologist,  born  in  Newport,  R.  I.  He  graduated 
at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  in  1867, 
and  the  following  year  set  out  with  a  single  com- 
panion on  a  trip  across  the  continent.  He  ar- 
rived in  California  after  accomplishing  the  last 
part  of  his  journey  on  foot,  and  became  attached 
as  assistant  to  the  Geological  Survey,  then  di- 
rected by  J.  D.  Whitney.  His  investigations  at 
this  time  included  the  determination  of  the  age 
of  the  gold-bearing  rocks,  surveys  of  Mount  Whit- 
ney and  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  the  collection 
of  evidence  in  support  of  the  glaciation  of  the 
Sierras.  In  1867,  upon  his  recommendation,  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  geological  survey  of  a 
belt  of  country  including  the  fortieth  parallel 
and  extending  across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
survey,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  future  geo- 
logical investigations  by  the  Government,  was 
successfully  carried  out  by  King  during  the  years 
1867-72.  The  value  of  his  services  to  science  in 
this  connection  received  merited  recognition  when, 
in  1879,  he  was  appointed  the  first  director  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Owing  to 
ill  health,  he  resigned  the  office  of  director  in 
1881,  but  during  his  brief  tenure  the  Survey  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  both  to  science  and  to 
the  development  of  the  mining  industry  of  the 
country.  The  investigations  of  the  Comstock 
Lode  and  of  the  Eureka  and  Leadville  districts 
have  had  an  important  influence  upon  the  study 
of  economic  geology.  From  1881  until  his  death 
he  practiced  as  a  mining  engineer,  and  engaged  in 
various  scientific  investigations.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  publications  are  the  following: 
Mountaineering  in  the  Sierras  (1871 ;  1902)  ;  "On 
the  Discovery  of  Actual  Glaciers  on  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Pacific  Slope,"  in  American  Journal 
of  Science  (1871);  Systematic  Geology  (1878); 
and  "The  Age  of  the  Earth,"  in  American  Journal 
of  Science  (1893).  The  last-mentioned  paper  is 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
earth. 

KING,  Dan  (1791-1864).  An  American  physi- 
cian, born  in  Mansfield,  Conn.  He  studied  medi- 
cine there,  practiced  at  Preston,  Conn.,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Charlestown,  R.  I.  Dr.  King 
was  actively  interested  in  political  affairs  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  served  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture from  1828  to  1834.  He  supported  the  suf- 
frage movement,  of  which  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr 
became  the  head;  but  he  did  not  sanction  Dorr's 
headlong  conduct  after  the  suffrage  party  had 
failed  to  get  control  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Narragansett  Indians,  who  were  in  a  reduced 
condition,  found  an  earnest  helper  in  Dr.  King. 
As  a  joint  commissioner  for  the  State  he  investi- 
gated the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  his  re- 
port resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  Indian 


school.      His    publications    include    a    Life    and 
Times  of  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  (1859). 

KING,  Edward  (1848-96).  An  American 
journalist,  born  at  Middlefield,  Mass.,  July  31, 
1848;  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1896.  At  seven- 
teen he  began  newspaper  work  in  Springfield, 
and  soon  after  ( 1867 )  was  sent  to  Europe  as 
special  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, whose  literary  editor  he  became  on  his  re- 
turn. In  1869  he  returned  to  Europe  as  news- 
paper correspondent,  reporting  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  and  the  Paris  Commune.  In  1872  he 
made  a  journey  through  the  South  in  behalf  of 
Scrihner's  Monthly,  traveling  25,000  miles.  The 
literary  result  of  this  journey  was  The  Great 
South  (1874).  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1875, 
and  afterwards  lived  chiefly  in  Paris  as  a  jour- 
nalist. The  more  significant  of  his  books  are; 
French  Political  Leaders  (1876);  Europe  in 
Storm  and  Calm  (1885);  Kentucky's  Love,  or 
Roughing  It  Around  Paris  (1872)  ;  A  Venetian 
Lover,  poems  (1887);  The  Gentle  Savage,  a 
novel  (1883);  The  Golden  Spike  (1886).  His 
lyrics  are  collected  in  Echoes  from  the  Orient 
(1880). 

KING,  Edward,  Viscount  Kingsborough 
(1795-1837).  An  Irish  writer  on  the  antiquities 
of  Mexico.  He  studied  at  Oxford  (1814-18), 
but  did  not  graduate.  He  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  (1818-26),  but  resigned  his  seat  to 
his  brother  Robert.  His  great  work  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Mexico  (1830-48),  in  nine  splen- 
did volumes,  was  undertaken  to  prove  the  settle- 
ment of  Mexico  by  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  story  goes  that  a  Mexican  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  first  interested  him  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  Sir  Thomas  Phipps  urged  him  to 
the  work.  It  is  certain  that  he  sank  his  whole 
fortune  in  it.  A  paper-seller  brought  suit  against 
him ;  King  was  put  in  prison  in  Dublin,  and  died 
there  of  typhus. 

KING,  Grace  Elizabeth  (1859—).  An 
American  author  of  stories  and  historical  sketches, 
centring  around  New  Orleans;  born  in  New 
Orleans  in  1859.  She  was  educated  in  her  native 
city,  and  soon  devoted  herself  to  describing  it  in 
fiction  and  in  history.  Her  sketches  first  at- 
tracted attention  in  the  New  Princeton  Review, 
and  were  the  basis  of  her  novel  Monsieur  Motte 
(1888).  Her  later  works  include:  Tales  of  Time 
and  Place  (1892)  ;  Earthlings;  New  Orleans,  the 
Place  and  the  People;  Jean  Baptiste  Lemoyne, 
Founder  of  New  Orleans  (1892);  Balcony 
Stories  (1893);  De  Soto  and  His  Men  in  the 
Land  of  Florida  (1898).  Miss  King  shows  a  re- 
markable sympathy  with  the  French  culture  of 
New  Orleans.  As  a  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Historical  Society  she  pursued  some  original  re- 
search, and  she  collaborated  in  a  School  History 
of  Louisiana  (1894). 

KING,  Horatio  (1811-97).  An  American 
la^vyer,  born  at  Paris,  Maine.  He  learned  print- 
ing in  the  office  of  the  Paris  Jcffersonian,  which 
he  subsequently  bought  and  published  until 
1838.  In  1839  "he  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the 
Post-Office  Department  at  Washington,  and  grad- 
ually rose  by  promotion.  In  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General,  and  served  for  a 
month.  He  remained  in  Washington  to  serve  on 
the  commission  for  the  enforcement  of  the  eman- 
cipation law  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
afterwards    practiced   law.      The   acts    of    1874, 
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1879,  and  1885,  requiring  the  use  of  the  official 
•penalty  envelope,'  were  passed  mainly  through 
his  activity.  His  publications  include  Turning 
on  the  Light :  A  Purvey  of  the  Administration  of 
liucltanan. 

KING,  JoHK  Ai;bop  (1788-1867).  An  Ameri- 
can politician,  Governor  of  New  York  in  1857- 
Hi).  He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  whither 
his  father,  Kufus  King  (q.v.),  had  removed  from 
.Mivssachusetts.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
England.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  in  which  he  served 
as  an  officer  of  the  New  York  State  militia. 
After  the  war  he  established  himself  on  a  farm 
at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  and  from  1819  to  1823,  when 
he  was  chosen  State  Senator,  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Assembly.  During  his  whole  term  in 
the  Legislature,  although  opposed  to  De  Witt 
Clinton,  he  was  a  warm  champion  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  In  1825  he  went  as  secretary  of  legation  to 
England  with  his  father,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  President  John  Quincy  Adams  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  Saint  James's  for  a  second  time,  and  on 
his  resignation  on  account  of  ill  health  in  1826, 
remained  in  London  until  the  appointment  of  a 
successor,  as  charge  d'affaires.  After  serving 
several  more  terms  in  the  New  Y''ork  Legislature 
he  was  in  1848  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  Thirty- 
first  Congress,  in  which  he  vigorously  opposed 
Clay's  compromise  measures.  In  1855  he  pre- 
sided at  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Convention  of  the 
Republican  Party,  with  which  he  was  thenceforth 
associated.  In  1856  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  from 
1857  to  1859  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  was  a  Lincoln  elector  in  1860,  and  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Convention  (q.v.)  in  1861. 
KING,  John  Edwabd  (1858—).  An  English 
philologist  and  tcncher,  bom  at  Ash,  Somerset. 
He  was  educated  at  Clifton  College,  Bristol,  and 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1891  he  became 
high  master  of  Manchester  Grammar  School. 
He  wrote  Sounds  and  Inflexions  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  Cookson  (1888),  and  a  Comparative 
Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (1890). 

KING,  Jonas  (1792-1869).  An  American 
missionary.  He  was  bom  at  Hawlev,  Mass.,  July 
29,  1702.  educated  at  Williams  College  and  And- 
cver  Seminary,  and  engaged  in  home  mission 
work.  To  prepare  himself  for  the  foreign  field 
he  studied  Arabic  in  Paris  under  De  Sacv.  From 
1822  till  1828  he  held  the  position  of  professor 
cf  Oriental  languages  in  Amherst  College,  but 
during  the  years  1823-25  traveled  in  the  East 
distributing  Bibles  and  preaching.  In  1828  he 
went  to  Greece,  where  his  missionary  labors  at 
first  met  with  much  success.  Later  he  aroused 
the  hostility  of  the  Greek  Church,  was  several 
times  tried  on  charges  of  reviling  religion  and  the 
Church,  and  even  brought  in  danger  of  his  life. 
He  died  at  Athens,  May  22,  1869.  His  miscel- 
laneous works  in  Greek  were  published  at  Athens 
(1859-60).  In  English  he  wrote  The  Oriental 
Church  and  the  Latin  (1865).  Consult  his  life 
by  F.  E.  H.  H.   (New  Y^ork,  1879). 

KING,  Peter,  first  Lord  King  (1669-1734). 
.\n  English  lawyer  and  politician,  cousin  of  John 
Locke.  He  was  bom  in  Exeter,  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Leyden,  began  the  study  of 
law  in  1694,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1698. 
He  entered  Parliament  in   1701   as  member  for 


Beeral>t(jn  in  Devonsliirc,  and  became  promi- 
nently identified  with  tlie  V\  hig  Party.  In  1708 
he  was  knighted,  in  1714  was  made  Chief  Justice 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  in  1715  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  appointed 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  early  in  1725,  and 
presided  at  the  trial  of  his  predecessor,  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield;  was  made  Lord  King  and  Baron 
of  Ockham  in  May  of  the  same  year,  and  in 
June  became  Lord  Chancellor,  As  judge  of 
Common  Pleas  he  had  gained  a  reputation  for 
impartiality  and  wide  legal  learning,  but  the 
transfer  from  a  civil  court  to  one  of  equity 
showed  him  deficient  in  the  details  of  chancery 
law;  and  his  inattention  to  the  cases  brought 
before  him  and  delay  in  handing  down  decisions 
were  in  complete  harmony  with  the  traditions 
of  English  chancery  proceedings.  He  resigned 
in  1733,  owing  to  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  de- 
livered several  decisions  which  established  prin- 
ciples in  equity,  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  published:  An  Enquiry  into  the  Consti- 
tution, Discipline,  Unity,  atid  Worship  of  the 
Primitive  Church  (1691;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  1712)  ; 
and  A  History  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  (1702). 
Consult :  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors 
(London,  1858),  and  Welsby,  Lives  of  Eminent 
English  Judges    (London,  1846). 

KING,  Peteb,  seventh  Lord  (1776-1833).  An 
English  economist,  who  became  Baron  of  Ockham, 
Surrey,  in  1793.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  entered  the  House  of  Lords  in  1797, 
voted  with  the  ^ATiig  Party,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  get  at  the  root  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  currency.  His  Thoughts  on  the  Effects  of 
the  Bank  Restrictions  (1804)  was  a  plea  for 
specie  payments  which  he  tried  to  enforce  upon 
his  own  estates ;  and  in  behalf  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation he  wrote  On  the  Conduct  of  the  British 
Government  Towards  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
(1807),  while  his  opposition  to  the  Com  Laws 
is  witnessed  by  A  Short  History  of  the  Job  of 
Jobs  (1846),  published  posthumously.  Lord 
King  also  produced  a  Life  of  John  Locke,  tcith 
Extracts  from  His  Correspondence,  Journals,  and 
Commonplace  Books  (2  vols.,  1830;  Bohn's  edi- 
tion, 1858). 

KING,  Philip  Parker  (1793-1856).  A  Brit- 
ish naval  officer  and  hydrographer,  born  on  Nor- 
folk Island,  in  the  Pacific.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice when  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  lieutenant 
aboard  the  Trident  in  1814.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  was  intrusted  with  an  important  sur- 
vey, which  occupied  him  five  years,  and  resulted 
in  the  marking  of  an  improved  route  between  the 
Torres  Strait  and  Sydney,  and  in  the  publication 
of  King's  Narrative  of  the  Survey  of  the  Inter- 
tropical and  Western  Coasts  of  Australia  (2 
vols.,  1827),  for  which  he  was  made  an  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  charts,  which 
have  been  widely  used,  were  issued  by  the  Ad- 
miralty Hydrographic  Department  in  1825.  In 
command  of  the  Adventure,  accompanied  by  the 
Beagle,  commanded  by  Capt.  Robert  FitzroV,  he 
spent  four  years  (1826-30)  in  making  charts  of 
the  southern  coast  cf  South  America,  and  on  his 
retum  published  Sailing  Directions  to  the  Coasts 
of  Patagonia.  He  also  wrote  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Voifages  of  the  Adrenture  and  the 
Beagle  (3  vols.,  1839).  the  other  volumes  of 
which  were  written  by  Robert  Fitzroyand  Charles 
Darwin.  King  retired  to  Sydney,*  New  South 
Wales,  became  a  legislative  councilor,  manager 
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of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Society,  and  rear- 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  (1855),  he  being  the 
first  Australian  to  attain  this  rank. 

KING,  Pbeston  (1806-65).  An  American  po- 
litical leader  and  legislator,  born  in  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1827, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
practice  in  Saint  Lawrence  Coimty.  In  1830 
he  founded  and  became  editor  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Republican,  which  was  the  principal 
organ  of  the  Jackson  Party  in  northern  New 
York  State.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  Presi- 
dent Jackson  appointed  him  in  1833  postmaster 
at  Ogdensburg,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
occupied  his  first  political  office  as  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Assembly,  to  which  he  was  re- 
elected in  the  three  succeeding  years.  In  1842  he 
was  elected  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress,  and  he 
was  also  reelected  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress, 
serving  from  1843  to  1847.  He  was  again  a 
candidate  in  1848,  this  time  as  a  Free  Soil 
Democrat,  and  was  reelected  in  1850.  He  re- 
mained a  Democrat,  although  associated  with  the 
anti-slavery  branch  of  the  party,  until  the  for- 
mation of  the  Republican  Pary  in  1854.  He  be- 
came the  Republican  candidate  for  Secretary  of 
State  in  1855,  and  in  1856  took  the  stump  for 
Fremont.  In  1857,  the  Republicans  having  ob- 
tained control  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  he 
was  elected  by  that  party  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  which  he  remained  until  1863.  In 
1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  where  he  was  one  of  those 
who  engineered  the  nomination  of  Andrew  John- 
son for  the  Vice-Presidency,  a  service  which  the 
latter,  Avhen  he  became  President,  rewarded  by 
appointing  King  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York.  He  committed  suicide  by  jumping  from 
a  Hudson  River  ferryboat  on  November  12,  1865, 
while  temporarily  insane. 

KING,  RuFUS  (1755-1827).  An  American  po- 
litical leader,  born  March  24,  1755,  at  Scar- 
borough, Maine.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1777,  read  law  with  Chief  Justice  Theophilus 
Parsons,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780, 
his  stiidies  being  interrupted  for  a  brief  period 
in  1778,  when  he  served  as  an  aide  to  General 
Glover  in  the  Rhode  Island  expedition.  In  1783 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  which  he  was  several  times  reelected, 
and  he  became  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  December,  1784,  being  reelected  in  1785 
and  1786.  He  there  introduced  in  March,  1785, 
a  resolution  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Northwest 
Territories.  The  substance  of  this  resolution  was 
subsequently  incorporated  by  his  colleague,  Na- 
than Dane,  into  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787 
(q.v. ).  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  of  1787  which  framed 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in  the  Massachu- 
setts convention  called  to  decide  upon  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  that  instrument  he  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  ratification.  In  1786  he 
married  Mary  Alsop,  daughter  of  John  Alsop, 
and  in  1788  removed  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  in  1789,  and 
in  the  same  year  Avas  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  at  once  took  a  high  place  as 
a  leader  of  the  Federalists.  King  was  reelected 
in  1795,  and  in  1796  he  accepted  from  President 
Washington,  who  had  previously  off"ered  him  a 
place  in  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  re- 
sponsible post  of  Minister  to  England.     He  dis- 


tinguished himself  highly  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, in  which  he  continued  until  1803.  In  the 
year  following  his  return  he  was  mentioned  as 
candidate  for  the  Senate,  and  for  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  as  the  Federalist  candidate  for 
Vice-President  received  fourteen  votes.  Again 
in  1808  he  was  the  Federalist  candidate  for  the 
same  office,  receiving  47  votes.  In  1813  and  again 
in  1819  he  received  the  honor  of  an  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  a  Legislature  a  majority 
of  which  was  Republican.  During  the  war  with 
England  he  did  not  side  with  the  extreme  Feder- 
alists, but  supported  the  Administration  in  such 
measures  as  seemed  to  him  to  be  for  the  general 
good.  Nevertheless,  in  1816,  the  few  Federalist 
electoral  votes  for  President  were  cast  for  him. 
In  1825-26  he  was  again  Minister  to  England. 
He  died  April  29,  1827.  An  elaborate  Life  and 
Correspondence  has  been  published  by  his  grand- 
son, Charles  R.  King  (6  vols..  New  York,  1894- 
1900). 

KING,  RuFUS  (1814-76).  An  American 
soldier  and  journalist,  born  in  New  York  City, 
son  of  Charles  King,  president  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  grandson  of  Rufus  King.  He  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1833,  but  three  years 
later  resigned  from  the  army  and  became  an 
assistant  engineer  on  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad.  In  1839  he  went  to  Albany,  where 
he  became  editor  of  the  Advertiser,  and  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  virtue  of 
which  latter  ofl)ce  he  commanded  the  troops 
called  out  to  suppress  the  Anti-Rent  riots.  In 
1841  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  but  four  years  later  relin- 
quished this  position  to  become  editor  and  part 
proprietor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Gazette, 
which  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  editorship 
became  the  leading  newspaper  in  Wisconsin.  He 
Avas  appointed  Minister  to  the  Pontifical  States 
by  Lincoln  in  1861,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to 
embark  for  Rome  came  the  news  of  the  firing  on 
Fort  Sumter,  whereupon  he  resigned  his  post  and 
applied  for  an  appointment  in  the  military  ser- 
vice. He  was  at  once  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  of  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  and  later  waa 
transferred  with  the  same  rank  to  the  United 
States  Volunteers,  and  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  'Iron  Brigade.'  His  division  met  two  of 
Jackson's  divisions  at  Groveton  on  August  28, 
1862,  and  repulsed  them,  and  on  the  following 
two  days  took  part  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  He  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
resign  on  October  20,  1863,  and  was  immediately 
reappointed  Minister  to  the  Pontifical  States,  a 
post  which  he  held  until  it  was  abolished  by 
Congress  in  1867,  Avhen  he  returned  to  the  LTnited 
States,  and  became  deputy  collector  of  customs 
for  the  city  of  New  Y'ork. 

KING,  Thomas  Stark  (1824-64).  An  emi- 
nent Unitarian  clergyman.  He  Avas  born  in  New 
York  City  December  17,  1824,  studied  theology 
AA'hile  employed  as  a  teacher,  and  in  1846  became 
pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Charlestown 
Mass.,  AA'hich  his  father  had  formerly  served. 
In  1848  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  AA'as  pas- 
tor of  the  Hollis  Street  Church.  He  gained  wide 
popularitj'  as  a  lecturer,  in  which  capacity  he 
found  constant  employment  from  1845  to  1860. 
In  the  latter  year  he  received  a  call  to  the  only 
Unitarian  church  in  San  Francisco,  and  began 
his  ministrations  there  in  the  summer.     When 
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the  Rebellion  broke  out  King  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  in  favor  of  the  National  Government 
against  the  large  Southern  element  among  the 
people  of  California.  During  the  war  he  was 
active  in  soliciting  aid  for  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission,  and  to  him  was  chiefly 
due  the  >iplendid  gift  of  California  to  that  cause. 
He  died  at  San  Francisco,  March  4,  1864.  He 
wrote  The  White  HilUi:  Their  Legends,  Land- 
acapes,  and  Poetry  (1859),  and  contributed  fre- 
quently to  reviews  and  other  periodicals.  After 
his  death  three  volumes  of  his  lectures,  etc.,  were 
published,  one  of  them,  Christianity  and  Human- 
ity, with  memoir  by  E.  P.  Whipple  (Boston, 
1877 ) .  One  of  the  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains 
has  been  named  Starr  King  in  his  honor. 

KDTO,  WuxiAM  (16G3-1712).  An  English 
author,  born  in  London.  From  Westminster 
School  he  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  in  1685.  Five  years  afterwards  he 
made  his  literary  debut  with  an  entertaining 
Dialogue  Shotcing  the  Way  to  Modem  Preferment, 
which  favored  the  High-Church  Tory  Party. 
Through  his  Animadrersions  (1694)  in  defense 
of  the  Danish  Government  he  was  made  secre- 
tary to  the  Princess  Anne,  while  his  Journey 
to  London  in  the  Year  1698  and  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  ( 1699)  established  his  reputation  as  a 
caustic  but  humorous  critic.  He  published  other 
satirical  Dialogues,  and  had  different  appoint- 
ments— judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Ireland 
(1701),  Vicar-General  of  Armagh  (1703),  and 
keeper  of  the  records  at  Dublin  Castle  (1707)  ; 
but  he  was  of  an  indolent  temperament,  and 
careless  about  the  publication  of  his  writings, 
which  were  collected  and  edited  by  John  Nichols 
after  his  death  (3  vols.,  1776).  the  best  of  the 
contents  is  The  Art  of  Cookery  (1708),  a  poem 
imitating  The  Art  of  Poetry  by  Horace,  though 
The  Art  of  Lore  (1709),  a  parody  called  Useful 
Transactions  in  Philosophy,  and  Other  Sorts  of 
Learning  (1709),  and  a  school-book.  Historical 
Account  of  the  Heathen  God»  and  Heroes  (1710), 
are  also  noteworthy. 

KINQ,  WiixiAM  RuFUS  (1786-1853).  An 
American  statesman.  He  was  bom  in  Sampson 
County,  N.  C,  graduated  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1803,  and  studied  law  at 
Fayetteville,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1806.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature,  serving  until  his  elec- 
tion, as  a  Democrat,  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress in  1810.  There  he  remained  until  1816, 
supporting  the  Administration's  war  policy,  and 
receiving  in  the  latter  year  the  position  of 
secretary  of  l^ation  at  Saint  Petersburg.  Re- 
turning in  1818.  he  settled  as  a  cotton  planter 
in  Dallas  County,  Ala.,  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  drew  up  the  Constitution  for 
the  proposed  State  in  that  year,  and  after  its 
admission  in  1819  took  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  as  one  of  the  first  Senators  from 
Alabama.  He  remained  in  the  Senate  by  re- 
election until  1844,  serving  after  1838  as  presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  In  1844  he  accepted  from 
President  Tyler  an  appointment  as  Minister  to 
France,  where  he  is  said  to  have  prevented  a 
French  protest  against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Recalled  at  his  own  request  in  September.  1846, 
he  was  in  December  of  that  year  returned  to  the 
Senate  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  was  reelected 


for  a  full  term,  and  served  until  1853,  again 
presiding  over  the  body  in  the  last  three  years 
as  president  pro  tempore.  In  1852  King,  who 
had  been  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  Vice-Presidency  ever  since  1840,  was 
finally  named  for  that  office  on  the  Pierce  ticket, 
and  was  elected.  Before  the  inauguration,  how- 
ever, his  health  began  to  fail  rapidly,  and  he 
went  to  Havana,  Cuba,  where  by  special  act  of 
Congress  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  on  ^larch  4,  1853.  He  never  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  oQice,  however,  but  died  shortly 
after  his  return  to  Alabama  in  the  April  follow- 
ing. 

KING-AT-ABMS,  or  KxsG-orAnus.  The 
title  of  the  principal  heraldic  officer  of  any  coun- 
try. There  are  four  kings-at-arms  in  England, 
of  whom  three,  Grarter,  Clarencieux.  and  Norroy, 
form  the  College  of  Heraldry.  The  fourth  is 
Bath  king-at-arms. 

Garter  principal  king-at-arms  was  instituted 
by  Henry  V.  (a.d.  1417)  for  the  service  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  His  duties  include  the  regu- 
lations of  the  arms  of  peers  and  of  the  knights 
of  the  Bath.  In  the  capacity  of  king-at-arms  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  he  has  apartments  with- 
in the  Ca-stle  of  Windsor,  and  a  mantle  of  blue 
satin,  with  the  arms  of  Saint  George  on  the  left 
shoulder,  besides  a  badge  and  sceptre.  His  offi- 
cial costume,  as  principal  king-at-arms  of  Eng- 
land, is  a  surcoat  of  velvet,  richly  embroidered 
with  the  arms  of  the  sovereign,  a  crown,  and  a 
collar  of  SS.  Clarencieux  and  Norroy  are  prin- 
cipal kings-at-arms  with  jurisdiction  to  the  south 
and  north  of  the  Trent  respectively.  They  ar- 
range and  raster,  alone  or  conjointly  with  Gar- 
ter, the  arms  of  all  below  the  rank  of  the  peerage. 
Kings-at-arms  were  formerly  entitled  to  wear 
crowns  on  all  occasions  when  the  sovereign  wore 
his ;  now  they  assume  them  only  at  the  ceremony 
of  a  coronation.  The  installation  of  kings-at-arms 
anciently  took  place  with  great  state,  and  always 
on  a  Sunday  or  a  festival  day,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  by  the  King,  the  Earl  Marshal, 
or  some  other  person  duly  appointed  by  royal 
warrant.  Bath  king-at-arms,  though  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college,  taikes  precedence  of  Clarencieux 
and  Norroy.  His  office  was  created  in  1725,  for 
the  service  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  On  Janu- 
ary 14,  1726,  he  was  constituted  Gloucester  king- 
at-arms. 

The  chief  heraldic  officer  for  Scotland  is  called 
Lyon  king-at-arms  (q.v.),  who  since  the  Union 
has  ranked  next  to  GJarter.  His  title  is  derived 
from  the  lion  rampant  in  the  Scottish  royal 
iu.signia,  and  he  holds  his  office  immediately  from 
the  sovereign,  and  not,  as  the  English  klng-at- 
arms.  fnMn  the  Earl  Marshal.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion he  was  crowned  by  the  sovereign  or  his  com- 
missioner on  receiving  his  office. 

There  is  one  king-at-arms  in  Ireland,  named 
LHster.  The  royal  ordinance  relative  to  the  Order 
of  Saint  Patrick,  issued  May  17,  1833.  declares 
that  in  all  ceremonials  and  assemblies  UTster 
king-at-arms  shall  have  place  immediately  after 
the  Lyon.  Consult  Burke,  Encyclopctdia  of 
Heraldry. 

KIKG-AirK.  In  Scandinavia,  the  little  ank. 
See  Do\T:Kre. 

KING-BrRD.  One  of  the  most  useful  and 
interesting  of   the  American  tyrant  flycatchers 
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{Tyrcmnus  tyrannus) .  The  bird  is  less  than  nine 
inches  in  length,  and  its  plumage  is  grayish  slate- 
color  above  and  white  beneath;  but  concealed  on 
the  very  top  of  Its  head  it  has  an  erectile  patch 
of  vemiilion  feathers  surrounded  by  white  and 
orange. 

The  notes  of  the  king-bird  are  not  musical,  but 
are  vigorous  and  attractive,  though  often  petu- 
lant. Some  observers  claim  that  during  the 
breeding  season  the  male  gives  utterance  to  a 
soft  and  very  pleasing  song,  but  as  he  lacks  the 
vocal  apparatus  of  a  true  song-bird,  this  state- 
ment is  doubtful.  The  food  of  this  flycatcher  is 
insects  captured  on  the  wing,  including  bees, 
whence  the  bird  is  often  known  as  the  bee-martin. 
The  king-bird  occurs  throughout  North  America 
during  the  summer^  and  is  abundant  in  the  East 
as  far  north  as  New  Brunswick,  and  common  in 
the  Middle  West  up  to  Manitoba,  but  rare  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  September  it  migrates 
to  Central  and  South  America,  where  it  remains 
through  the  winter,  returning  in  season  to  reach 
its  northern  limits  early  in  May.  The  nest  is 
a  well-built  structure  on  the  end  of  a  branch, 
often  of  an  apple-tree;  it  is  composed  mainly  of 
weed-stalks,  grasses,  and  rootlets,  with  moss, 
plant-down  and  the  like  in  the  lining.  The  eggs, 
four  or  five  in  number,  are  very  handsome, 
creamy-white,  sharply  spotted  with  umber  brown. 

Several  relatives  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  southward  are 
often  called  'king-birds,'  each  designated  by  some 
differential  name,  as  the  Arkansas  king-bird 
{Tyrannus  verticalis)  of  the  Southwestern 
States;  Cassin's  king-bird  (Tyrannus  vociferans) 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region;  and  the  gray 
king-bird  (Tyrannus  Dominicensis)  of  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies. 

The  great-crested  flycatcher  (Myriarchus  crini- 
tus)  is  a  related  species  common  and  conspicuous 
through  the  Eastern  United  States,  where  it  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  brave  aspect,  large  crest, 
and  loud  but  not  unmusical  cry.  Its  plumage 
is  olivaceous  above,  browner  on  the  head,  throat 
ash-gray,  abdomen  yellow.  It  is  remarkable 
for  almost  invariably  weaving  into  its  rough 
nest,  which  is  usually  placed  in  some  niche  or 
hollow  in  a  decaying  tree-stem,  the  cast  skins 
of  one  or  more  snakes,  and  also  for  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  its  eggs,  which  are  buff-brown,  covered 
with  irregular  lengthwise  lines  as  if  scratched 
with  a  fine  pen.  See  Plate  of  Typical  Fly- 
CATCHEES,  and  Colored  Plate  of  Eggs  of  Song 
Birds. 

The  'king-bird'  of  India  and  the  East  is  a 
drongo. 

KING  CHARLES  SPANIEL.    See  Spaniel. 

KING  COLE.    See  Cole,  Kino. 

KING-CONCH.  A  local  name  in  Florida  of 
Strombus  gigas.  See  CoNcn,  and  compare  Queen- 
Conch. 

KING  COTTON.  A  popular  term  intended  to 
indicate  the  supremacy  of  cotton  among  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  South  and  in  the  markets  and  manu- 
factures of  the  world.  The  expression  is  said  to 
have  been  first  used  by  Senator  Hammond,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  a  speech  in  1858. 

KING-CRAB.  A  large,  singular  crustacean- 
like  animal  of  the  genus  Limulus,  also  called 
'horseshoe'  and  'helmet'  crab.     It  is,  with  four 


VENTRAL  VIEW  OF  LIMnLTJS. 

a,  a,  appendages  of  head  ;  b, 
head  ('buckler');  c,  operculum, 
behind  which  are  seen  the  other 
abdominal  appendages  ;  d,  ab- 
domen ;  e,  caudal  spine  or  '  tel- 
son.' 


other  species  living  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
Eastern  Asia  from  Japan  to  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  sole  surviving  representative  of 
a  large  group  ( Merostomata,  q.v. )  which  dates 
from  Cambrian  times.  The  king-crab  of  our  north- 
eastern American  coast  is  a  large  animal,  some- 
times nearly  two  feet  in  length,  including  the 
caudal  spine.  Its  body  is  formed  of  two  regions, 
the  head  and  abdomen  or  hindbody,  the  caudal 
spine  being  a  modification  of  the  ninth  or  last 
abdominal  segment.  The  large,  broad,  lunate 
head  is  in  general 
shape  like  a  horse's 
hoof;  hence  the  local 
name  given  the  ani- 
mal. It  is  composed 
of  six  fused  seg- 
ments, and  bears  six 
pairs  of  legs,  ending 
in  forceps,  corre- 
sponding in  position 
to  the  antennae, 
jaws,  and  maxillae 
of  the  lobster  or 
crab.  On  each  side 
of  the  head  are  two 
compound  eyes,  lu- 
nate in  shape,  the 
surface  of  which  is 
smooth,  while  there 
is  a  pair  of  minute 
simple  eyes  situated 
one  on  each  side  of 
a  low  conical  spine 
in  the  middle  near 
the  front  edge.  The 
legs  are  armed  on  the  basal  joint  with  sharp 
spines  pointing  inward  for  retaining  the  food  or 
prey.  The  males  differ  from  the  females  chiefly  in 
respect  to  the  shape  of  the  second  pair  of  legs, 
which  end  in  a  swollen 
thumb  (next  to  the  last 
joint)  and  a  slender 
finger  (last  joint).  The 
abdomen  consists  of  nine 
segments,  which  are  dis- 
tinct in  the  larva,  but 
which  on  hatching  be- 
come fused  together.  It 
bears  six  pairs  of  broad, 
A  pair  of  abdominal  legs,  leaf-like  feet,  those  of 
seen  from  beneath,  show-  each  pair  fused  together 
Limulus  ^•'"''"S"^^  ^^^  °'  along  the  median  line,  all 
but  the  first  pair  bearing 
on  each  side  a  set  of  about  one  hundred  leaf-like, 
flat,  thin,  oval  gills.  The  abdominal  limbs  of  the 
first  pair  are  called  the  'operculum,'  since  they 
form  a  structure  which  overlaps  the  other  ab- 
dominal legs,  and  on  the  under  side  bears  two 
papillae  out  of  which  the  eggs  pass,  or,  in  the 
male,  the  seminal  fluid. 

The  internal  anatomy  is  remarkable  for  the 
shape  of  the  nervous  system,  the  brain  being  in 
front  of  the  oesophagus,  which  passes  through  a 
nerve-ring,  which  distributes  nerves  to  the  head- 
appendages.  The  arteries  are  very  numerous, 
dividing  into  numerous  microscopic  branches, 
while  the  nerve-ring  and  principal  nerves  are 
coated  by  an  arterial  membrane,  so  that  the 
blood  bathes  the  whole  nervous  system  except 
the  brain. 

Unlike  the  Crustacea,  the  female  king-crab 
buries  her  eggs  in  the  sand  between  tide-marks, 
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and  then  leaves  thcni  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves 
until  tiie  young  hatch.  They  are  laid  in  the 
Northern  States,  at-cording  to  the  locality,  from 
the  end  of  May  till  tlie  end  of  June — sometimes 
in  July.  The  young  hatch  from  a  month  to  six 
weeks  after  oviposition.  Tlie  female  lays  at 
spring  tide  at  high  water,  and  the  eggs  are  fer- 
tilized by  the  male  after  they  are  extruded,  he 
being  slightly  attached  by  his  claws  to  the  ab- 
domen of  his  mate.  Before  hatching  the  shell 
bursts  open,  while  the  serous  membrane  within 
distends,  acting  as  a  thin,  transparent,  vicarious 
egg-shell.  The  young  or  lar>'a  just  before  hatch- 
ing passes  through  a  'trilobite  stage,'  the  seg- 
ments being  distinctly  marked  and  the  body  di- 
vided into  three  longitudinal  lobes.  The  caudal 
spine  is  rudimentary,  becoming  longer  after  each 
molt.  The  first  molt  occurs  between  three  and 
four  weeks  after  hatching,  the  shell  or  skin  split- 
ting open  around  the  front. 

The  king-crab  burrows  in  the  sand  and  mud  of 
quiet  bays  and  shallow  estuaries,  and  is  not  to 
be  found  on  the  outer  rocky  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  lives  on  shellfish  and  worms,  seizing 
them  in  a  haphazard  way  as  it  burrows  through 
the  soft  sand  or  mud,  for  which  the  body  is  ad- 
mirably adapted.     When  it  burrows  the  head  is 


A  EIXG-CRAB 

In  Hxe  attitude  of  beginning  to  dig,  or  of  tnming  over. 

bent  down  at  right  angles  to  the  hindbody,  and 
if  disturbed  the  caudal  spine  is  held  vertically, 
as  a  means  of  defense.  It  is  extremely  large  and 
abundant  in  Delaware  Bay  and  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  where  after  being  dried  it  is  used  as 
a  fertilizer;  it  is  also  fed  to  swine  and  poultry. 
It  also  serves  as  a  bait  for  eels  and  other  fish. 
In  the  Moluccas  the  animal  may  be  seen  for  sale 
in  the  market,  being  eaten  by  the  lower  classes 
of  people.  In  the  Southern  United  States  it  is 
called  'casserole-fish,'  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
sauce-pan   or   casserole. 

The  distribution  of  the  king-crab  {Limulus 
Polyphemus)  on  our  coast  is  very  wide;  it  ranges 
from  a  point  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ken- 
nebec and  Penobscot  rivers  of  Maine  to  Mexico, 
the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  West  Indies,  seeming 
to  attain  its  greatest  size  at  Cape  Hatteras  and 
on  the  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  shores.  The 
five  existing  species  of  Limulus  (one  American 
and  four  Asiatic)  have  been  recently  divided  by 
Pocock  and  also  by  Packard  into  three  genera. 
One  species  of  Tachypleus  (Tachypleus  tridenta- 
tus)  abounds  in  Southern  Japan  and  the  Chinese 
seas;  another  {Tachypleus  Moluccanus)  inhabits 
the  Molucca  Islands,  Formosa,  the  Philippines, 
and  Southern  Cliina ;  and  Tachypleus  gigas,  Ma- 
laysia, Gulf  of  Siam,  Singapore,  and  Torres 
Straits.  Carcinoscorpius  rotundicauda  (Latr.) 
occurs  in  the  Molucca  and  Philippine  Islands, 
Siam,  and  Malaysia.  This  last-named  genus  is 
the  most  primitive  form,  all  the  head-appendages 


ending  in  forceps  much  like  those  of  the  fem&le; 
while  the  most  specialized  form  is  Tachypleus, 
in  which  the  second  and  third  feet  end  in  for- 
ceps; Limulus  Polyphemus  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two.  None  has  survived  in  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  except  as  stated 
above. 

The  systematic  position  of  the  king-crab  is 
unsettled,  but  it  is  allied  to  the  trilobites  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  the  arachnids  (scorpions)  on  the 
other.  It  represents,  according  to  Packard,  a 
class  (Merostomata  of  Dana)  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  trilobites  and  the  Arach- 
nida,  with  no  near  affinities  to  the  Crusta- 
cea. Limulus  is  an  ancient  form,  of  great  vital- 
ity, withstanding  exposure  for  a  day  or  two  to 
the  dry  air  or  sun,  and  is  an  example  of  a  per- 
sistent type. 

Allied  to  the  order  Xiphosura,  of  which  Limu- 
lus is  the  type,  is  the  order  Eurypterida,  a  group 
of  fossil  form,  ranging  from  the  Cambrian  to  the 
end  of  the  Carboniferous.  It  is  represented  by 
Eurypterus,  Pterygotus,  Slimonia,  etc.  (See 
Mekostomat.\.  )  The  family  to  which  Limulus 
belongs  began  to  flourish  in  the  Devonian,  and 
the  Limulus  of  the  Jurassic  and  present  times 
was  represented  in  the  Carboniferous  period  by 
small  king-crabs  ( Prestwichia,  Belinurus)  which 
were  scarcely  over  two  inches  in  length. 

Bibliography.  Van  der  Hoeven,  Recherches 
sur  I'histoire  naturelle  et  I'anctomie  des  lim,ules 
(Leyden,  1838)  ;  A.  Milne-Edwards,  "Recherches 
BUT  I'anatomie  des  limules,"  in  Annales  de 
Science  A'a/ure/fc,  tome  xvii.  (Paris,  1872)  ;  Pack- 
ard, "Embryology  of  Limulus  Polyphemus,"  in 
American  Xaturalist,  vol.  iv.  (Salem,  1870)  ; 
"Development  of  Limulus  Polyphemus,"  in  Mem- 
oirs of  the  Boston  Society  of  yatural  History, 
vol.  ii.  (Boston,  1871);  "Anatomy,  Histology, 
and  Embryology  of  Limulus  Polyphemus"  (ib. 
1880)  ;  "Further  Studies  on  the  Brain  of  Limulus 
Polyphemus,  with  Notes  on  its  Embryology,"  in 
Memoirs  of  the  Xational  Academy  of  Sciences, 
vol.  vi.  (Washington,  1893)  ;  Kingsley,  "Notes 
on  the  Embryology  of  Limulus,"  in  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  vol.  xxv.  (Lon- 
don, 1885)  ;  "Embryology  of  Limulus,"  in  Jour- 
nal of  Morphology,  vol.  vii.  (Boston,  1892); 
part  ii.  id.,  vol.  viii.  (Boston,  1893)  ;  Pocock, 
"Taxonomy  of  Recent  Species  of  Limulus,"  in 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  ser.  7, 
vol.  ix.    (London.  1902). 

KnfG-CBOW.  A  drongo  (q.v.)  ;  specifically, 
the  black  drongo  (Dicrurus  ater)  of  all  India 
and  eastward.  It  is  black,  with  a  steely  blue 
gloss,  and  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  con- 
spicuous birds  of  India,  where  it  is  often  seen 
searching  for  insects  on  the  backs  of  cattle. 
It  nests  in  trees.  Consult  the  books  of  Gates, 
Jerdon,  Blanford,  and  other  East  Indian  zoolo- 
gists. 

KING  DUCK.    The  spectacled  eider  (q.v.). 

KING  EAGLE.  The  European  imperial  eagle 
{Haliaetus  heliaca).    See  Eagle. 

KTNGFISH.  Any  of  several  fishes,  conspicu- 
ous for  strength  or  some  other  quality:  (1)  The 
cero,  or  Tdng-cero.'  See  Cero.  (2)  In  California, 
the  Hittle  roncador*  {Genyonemus  lineatus). 
(3)  The  moonfish  {Lampris  luna).  See  Op  ah, 
and  colored  Plate  of  Game-Fishes,  under  Fish. 
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(4)  A  fish  of  the  genus  Menticirrhus,  of  the 
family  SciaenidiB  ('croakers'),  specifically  the 
'hake,'  'sea-mink,'  or  'Northern  whiting'  ( Menticir- 
rhus saxatilis) ,  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
food-fishes  in  the  Northern  markets.  It  is  espe- 
cially numerous  and  well  known  in  the  neighbor- 


NBW  YOBK  KINGFISH  {MenticiiTbuB  Americantts). 

hood  of  New  York,  where  it  appears  early  in  the 
spring,  along  with  the  squeteague,  and  is  likely 
to  keep  in  company  with  it,  for  both  seem  fond 
of  running  up  rivers  to  a  point  where  the  water 
is  decidedly  freshened  between  tides.  Thus  they 
ascend  the  Hudson  as  far,  at  least,  as  Ossining. 
They  are  apt  to  run  in  schools,  and  they  seem 
to  prefer  a  hard,  sandy  bottom,  the  edge  of  chan- 
nels, and  the  neighborhood  of  sand-bars.  They 
gather  about  oyster-beds,  and  may  be  seen  fight- 
ing for  the  worms  and  crustaceans  dislodged  in 
taking  up  the  oysters.  The  kingfish  takes  a  bait 
of  pieces  of  clam  or  soft  fish  readily,  and  affords 
excellent  sport.  The  numbers  seen  and  taken 
vary  greatly,  however,  from  year  to  year.  A 
closely  related  species,  the  whiting  ( Menticirrhus 
alhurnus) ,  is  the  one  more  usually  called  'king- 
fish'  in  the  Carolinas  and  southward.  See 
Whiting. 

KENGr^FISHER.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Kingfisher  County,  Okla.,  30  miles  west  of 
Guthrie;  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad  (Map:  Oklahoma,  E  3).  It  has 
considerable  trade  as  a  distributing  and  export 
centre  for  a  productive  farming  and  stock-raising 
district.  Population,  in  1890,  1134;  in  1900, 
2301. 

KINGFISHER.  A  widely  used  name  for  the 
non-passerine  birds  of  the  family  Alcedinidse, 
characterized  by  the  curious  syndactyl  feet,  the 
outer  and  middle  toes  being  coherent  for  half 
their  length.  In  addition  to  this  peculiarity,  the 
kingfishers  have  large,  straight  bills,  with  deep 
gape;  the  tongue  is  very  small  or  rudimentary; 
the  nostrils  are  basal ;  the  tarsi  are  very  short 
and  the  tibia;  are  naked  below.  The  family  is 
very  well  defined  and  is  related  to  the  hornbills 
( Bucerotidse ) .  In  their  manners  and  breeding 
habits,  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  among 
the  kingfishers.  All  are  rather  solitary  birds. 
They  sit  motionless  while  watching  for  prey,  and 
seize  it,  when  discovered,  by  a  quick,  vigorous 
rush,  and  then  return  to  their  post  to  swallow  it 
at  leisure.  All  breed  in  holes  and  lay  smooth, 
white,  more  or  less  spherical  eggs.  The  family 
includes  something  like  150  species,  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  which  is  unusually  peculiar 
and  interesting.  Only  six,  or  perhaps  eight,  spe- 
cies occur  in  all  of  America,  and  these  all  belong 
to  a  single  genus  (Ceryle),  which  also  occurs 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The 
Papuan  region  is  the  centre  of  abundance  for  the 
family,   having  thirteen   genera,   of  which  eight 


are  endemic.  From  that  centre,  the  family  fades 
away  in  all  directions,  Australia  having  four 
genera,  the  Oriental  region  six,  and  the  Ethiopian 
region  six.  The  kingfishers  fall  very  naturally 
into  two  subfamilies,  though  the  differences  be- 
tween them  are  more  in  habits  than  in  structure; 
the  DaceloniniB  are  insectivorous  and  reptile- 
eating  birds  with  a  depressed  bill,  and  the  Alcedi- 
ninae  are  the  true  kingfishers,  living  very  largely 
on  fish  and  having  a  compressed  bill. 

DACELONiNyE.  The  Daceloninse  are  all  Old- 
World  birds,  often  found  far  from  water,  to 
which  they  seldom  resort;  they  breed  in  holes  in 
trees  and  pick  their  insect  and  reptile  food  from 
the  ground  by  darting  down  on  it  from  above. 
About  80  species  are  known,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  belong  to  the  genera  Dacelo,  Halcyon, 
Tanysiptera,  and  Ceyx.  The  first  of  these  in- 
cludes the  famous  laughing- jackass  (q.v. )  of 
Australia,  renowned  not  only  for  its  discordant, 
laughing  cry,  but  for  being  a  kingfisher  which 
never  fishes  nor  goes  near  the  water.  For  this 
latter  reason,  all  the  Daceloninse  are  sometimes 
called  (at  least  in  books)  'kinghunters,'  in  dis- 
tinction from  true  'kingfishers.'  The  genus 
Halcyon,  or  Alcyone,  is  specially  characteristic 
of  the  Ethiopian  region,  and  the  subfamily  is 
sometimes  called  Halcyoninae  from  them.  They 
are  called  'wood  kingfishers,'  and  feed  chiefly  on 
insects,  but  eat  lizards,  and  when  hard  pressed 
will  resort  to  streams  and  catch  fish.  The  inner 
front  toe  is  short  and  rudimentary.  The  king- 
fishers of  the  genus  Tanysiptera  are  peculiar  to 
New  Guinea  and  neighboring  islands  and  are 
remarkable  for  having  only  ten  rectrices,  instead 
of  twelve,  the  middle  pair  of  which  are  lengthened 
and  deprived  of  barbs  for  a  part  of  their  length, 
so  that  they  are  racquet-shaped,  like  those  of 
some  motmots.  The  genus  Ceyx  is  notable  for 
the  absence  of  the  second  toe,  so  that  the  feet 
are  only  three-toed;  Ihey  are  small  kingfishers 
of  the  Indian  region. 

Alcedinin^.  In  the  'true'  kingfishers,  of  the 
subfamily  Alcedinina;,  we  have  to  deal  with 
birds  of  moderate  or  small  size  and  great  beauty 
of  plumage.  They  feed  primarily  on  fish  and 
are  therefore  found  about  ponds,  lakes,  or  rivers, 
or  by  the  borders  of  the  sea.  They  breed  in  holes 
in  banks,  which  they  themselves  dig,  sometimes 
to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet ;  it  is  slow  work 
and  occupies  a  pair  of  birds  a  w'eek  or  more.  The 
common  European  kingfisher  (Alcedo  ispida)  and 
the  belted  kingfisher  (Ceryle  alcyon)  of  America 
are  familiar  and  typical  examples  of  this  group. 
The  former  is  an  exquisite  little  bird,  not  much 
larger  than  a  big  sparrow,  with  the  upper  parts 
of  the  head,  the  scapulars,  and  the  wing-coverts 
dark  green,  the  last  two  with  light  greenish-blue 
spots  and  markings ;  the  middle  of  the  back  is 
bright  beryl  blue  and  the  short  tail  is  azure  blue ; 
the  throat  is  white  and  the  rest  of  the  under 
parts  are  deep  cinnamon.  It  is  a  widely  dis- 
tributed bird  in  Europe,  and  prefers  the  smaller 
streams  and  little  ponds  in  parks,  and  besides 
fish,  eats  insects,  crustaceans,  mollusks,  and 
worms.  Tt  is  probable  that  this  bird  is  the 
halcyon  of  the  ancients,  about  which  many  won- 
derful fables  were  current  as  to  its  power  to  quell 
storms,  its  floating  nest,  and  the  stillness  of  the 
winds  during  its  breeding  season,  which  was 
thovight  to  be  in  winter. 

Our   American    'belted'    kingfisher    is   a   much 
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larger  bird  tliaii  t!ir  Kun  j  .  ios.     It  is  as 

much  as  1;>  iiu  hts  in  K'liyiii.  luit  its  colors 
are  not  nearly  >u  luilliant.  altliouyh  they  are 
handsome.  1  iie  upjKr  j>art>  are  lilui-'. 
more  or  less  spotted,  and  niaikid  with 
especially  vn  the  winjjs  and  tail;  the  luulci  ^-.m.:^ 
are  white,  with  a  band  aero--,  the  breast  and 
the  sides  bhii>h->,'ray :  in  younu'  biiil-  I'ii-  pectoral 
band  and  >ide-  are  tinged  with  hile  in 

the  teinale  they  are  distmetiy  rii:  ■■  belted 

kingfisher  i>  I'mind  breeding  thruugiiuut  North 
America.  lt>  try  i-^  similar  to  a  watehuian's 
rattle,  or  to  tiie  li^hernian's  eliek-reel,  as  John 
Burroughs  happily  ul)serves.  Tiie  only  other 
kingfisher  oeeurrinLr  in  North  America  is  the 
Texan  green  kin-!i-hi  r  i  Ccryle  Cabanasi) ,  which 
is  only  about  ei;.'ht  inelies  long,  and  is  glossy- 
gret-n  alu^Vf  and  wnile  l>eneath,  the  lower  parts 
spotted  w  ith  i:reen.  ii  is  tound  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Lower  Kio  (Irande  and  Colorado,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  eoniniun. 

Consult:  }\i:\\ion,  Dictionary  of  Birds  (London 
and  New  York.  1893-96),  and  standard  authori- 
ties on  Kuroptan  and  American  ornithology.  See 
Plate  of  KixutisHLRS,  ^NIotmot;?,  etc. 

KING  GEORGE'S  WAR.  The  name  common- 
ly given  to  that  part  of  the  struggle  known  in 
European  nistory  as  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  which  was  fought  in  America.  In 
Europe  hostilities  began  with  the  inva-ion  in 
1740  of  the  Austrian  Province  of  Silesia  by  Fred- 
erick II.  of  Prussia.  France,  Bavaria,  Spain, 
and  Saxony  soon  joined  in  a  league  against  Aus- 
tria ;  while  hostility  to  France,  and  the  anxiety  of 
George  II.  for  the  safety  of  his  Electorate  of 
Hanover,  early  drew  England  into  the  -Tni''- 
gle  on  the  side  of  Austria.  (See  " 
Wars.)  In  America  the  war  wa~ 
the  capture  in  ^May,  1744.  of  Canso,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  by  a  French  expedition  from  Louisburg. 
_'  that  the  French  would  follow  up  this 
by  an  attempt  to  conquer  all  of  Nova 
.^.,  .....  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  ad- 
vised that  an  attack  should  be  made  against 
Louisburg.  The  ilassachusetts  General  Court 
agreed  to  the  plan,  and  appealed  to  the  other 
colonies  for  assistance.  In  response  Pennsyl- 
vania sent  provisions,  and  New  York  some  artil- 
lery, but  the  men  were  furnished  by  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  alone.  William  Pepperell,  a  mer- 
chant of  Maine,  was  placed  in  command;  and  on 
the  last  day  of  April.  174.5.  the  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  about  100  colonial  vessels.  4000  colonial 
troops,  and  a  small  English  squadron  under 
Commodore  Warr.  n.  appeared  before  Louisburg. 
The  place  was  >o  -trongly  fortified  that  it  had 
been  regarded  by  the  French  as  impregnable,  and 
the  colonial  troops  were  so  poorly  equipped  and 
had  so  little  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  that 
an  attack  upon  it  seemed  almost  hopeless,  yet 
after  a  siege  of  seven  weeks  the  fortress  sur- 
rendered. In  the  three  following  years  there 
were  some  conflicts  at  sea.  and  there  was  con- 
siderable border  fighting,  but  no  verj-  important 
operations  took  place,  and  a  much  discussed  plan 
for  reducing  the  whole  of  Canada  was  not  carried 
out.  The  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1748 
by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  provided, 
so  far  as  England  and  France  were  concerned,  for 
a  return  to  the  status  existing  before  the  war 
was  begun.  Louisburg  was  given  back  to  France 
in  return  for  Madras,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 


of  New  Ilngland,  and  the  boundaries  between  the 
French  and  KiiL'li^h  colonial  po^session.s  were  left 
unsettled.  eun>ull;  I'arkiuau,  .1  Half  Century  of 
(•unflict  (Boston,  1892)  ;  S.  A.  Drake,  The 
Inking  of  Louisburg,  llJ^o  (Boeton,  1891)  ;  and 
S.  G.  Drake,  Particular  History  of  the  Five 
Years'  French  and  Indion  War,  nM-iB  (Albany, 
1870). 

KINGHTJNTER.     Tlie  great  Australian  king- 
fisher.    .See  L.\uguixg-Jackass. 

KINGLAKE,  Axexaxdeb  Wuxiam  (1809- 
91),  An  English  historian.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  William  Kinglake,  lawyer  and  banker,  and 
was  bom  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  August  6, 
1809.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  friend  and  contempo- 
rary of  Thackeray  and  Tennyson,  and  graduated 
M.A.  in  1836.  He  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1832, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  soon  acquired 
a  large  practice.  About  1835  he  made  a  tour  in 
the  Orient  of  some  length,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  bock  entitled  Eothen,  descriptive  of  his 
adventures  and  impressions.  It  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1844,  but  at  once  attained  an  aston- 
ishing popularity,  passing  through  many  editions 
in  England  and  Aiuerica,  and  being  extensively 
translated  on  the  Continent.  He  joined  Saint 
Arniand's  flying  column  in  Algiers  in  1845,  and 
in  1854  followed  the  British  expedition  to  the 
Crimea,  minutely  studying  the  campaign.  In 
1863  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  his  magnum  opus.  The 
Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  appeared,  and  fully  sus- 
tained his  literary  reputation.  Volumes  iii.  and 
iv.  were  published  in  1868,  vols.  v.  and  vi.  in 
1875-80.  The  last  and  eighth  volume  appeared  in 
'"""  His  antipathy  to  Napoleon  III.  and  the 
-  in  the  coup  d'etat  was  marked.  From 
.-/.r  to  1868  he  sat  in  Parliament  as  member 
for  Bridgev.ater,  and  in  1860  was  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice. 
He  died  Januarj'  2,  1891. 

KING  LEAR.  A  famous  tra^y  by  Shake- 
speare, written  in  1604  or  1605,  and  produced 
before  King  James  at  \Miitehall  on  December  26, 
1606.  The  storj-  on  which  the  play  is  founded 
is  told  by  GfeoflTrey  of  Monmouth,  Layamon,  Rob- 
ert of  Gloucester,  Holinshed,  and  others.  A  dram- 
atization was  made  in  1593  or  1594,  under  the 
title  of  the  Chronicle  Historic  of  King  Leir,  and 
was  reprinted  in  1605,  probably  because  of  the 
success  of  Shakespeare's  play.  Percy's  Reliques 
preserves  the  ballad  of  King' Leir  and  Bis  Three 
Daughters^  Lear,  King  of  Britain,  desiring  to  be 
freed  from  the  cares  of  ruling,  divides  his  king- 
dom between  his  daughters  Goneril  and  Regan, 
who  profess  great  love  for  him,  and  disowns  his 
youngest  daughter  Cordelia,  who  loves  him  most, 
but  does  not  satisfy  him  in  the  expression  of 
her  affection.  His  elder  daughters,  having  secured 
his  possessions,  appear  in  their  true  character, 
and  by  their  perfidy  and  heartlessness  drive  the 
aeed  Kins  to  madness.  Cordelia,  married  to  the 
King  of  France,  comes  to  his  rescue,  but  fails  and 
is  put  to  death,  and  the  broken-hearted  King  dies 
by  her  body. 

KINGLET.  A  very  diminutive  bird  of  the 
thrush  family  and  cenus  Regulus.  sometimes 
called  a  golden-crowned,  or  ruby-crowned,  or  fire- 
crested  warbler  or  wren.  The  color  above  is 
liglit  olive-green;  below,  yellowish-gray,  while  the 
crest   is  orange-yellow,   ruby-red,  or  fire-orange. 
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bordered  with  black.  The  female  has  a  paler 
crest  or  none.  They  have  a  soft  and  pleasing 
song,  frequent  evergreens,  and  build  beautiful 
cup-like  nests,  which  hang  on  the  twigs  of  trees. 
The  eggs  are  numerous  (5  to  10),  whitish,  spotted 
and  marked  with  pale  brown.  Ten  species  are 
known,  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  Two  species  arc  common  in  the  United 
States,  the  golden-crested  kinglet  (Regulus  sat- 
rapa),  which  is  the  smaller,  only  4  inches  long, 
and  the  ruby-crowned  kinglet  {Regulus  calen- 
dula), which  is  41/^  inches  in  length.  Both  are 
either  migrants  or  winter  visitors  in  most  parts 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  gold-crest  breeds 
in  various  mountainous  regions,  as  far  south 
as  the  Carolinas.  The  ruby-crown  is  a  famous 
songster,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  of  our 
spring  migrants.  See  Plate  of  Wkens,  Wakblers, 

ETC. 

KING  LOG.  In  a  fable  of  JEsop,  a  log  sent  by 
Jupiter  in  response  to  the  petition  of  the  frogs 
for  a  king.  Their  contempt  for  their  new  ruler, 
when  they  discovered  his  character,  led  them  to 
ask  for  another  king,  whereupon  Jupiter  sent  a 
stork,  who  began  to  devour  his  subjects.  The 
request  for  a  third  king  was  refused  by  Jupiter, 
and  the  frogs  were  left  to  the  results  of  their 
folly.  As  a  popular  term,  King  Log  signifies  a 
do-nothing  ruler. 

KING  LORY.  A  bird-dealer's  name  for  an 
Australian  parrot  of  the  genus  Aprosmictus — not 
a  true  lory   (q.v.). 

KINGMAKER,  The.  A  title  frequently  given 
to  the  powerful  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  War- 
wick.   See  Warwick. 

KING  MONKEY.  A  semnopithecine  African 
monkey,  or  guesza,  of  the  genus  Colobus.  This 
genus  has  excited  much  interest  because  of  its 
approach  in  some  characters  to  the  Anierican 
division  of  monkeys.  These  characters  are  the 
practical  absence  of  the  thumb  and  the  wide- 
ness  of  the  nostrils.  They  are  slender  monkeys, 
with  well-marked  callosities,  and  have  a  large, 
complex,  sacculated  stomach  and  small  cheek- 
pouches.  There  are  about  10  species,  all  of 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  all  have  heautiful  skins, 
much  in  demand,  whence  some  species  are  nearly 
exterminated. 

KING  OF  BEGGARS.  A  title  given  to 
Bampfylde  Moore  Carew,  a  noted  English  vaga- 
bond of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 

KING  OF  DUNCES.  A  nickname  applied  in 
Pope's  Dunciad  to  Colley  Cibber  (q.v.). 

KING  OF  THE  HERRINGS.  The  moonfish 
(Lampris  luna) .  See  Kingfish;  Moonfish. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  various  other  fishes, 
such  as  the  chimsera  and  the  oarfish. 

KING  OF  THE  MACKERELS.  A  pelagic 
fish  (Ranzania  truncata)  of  very  brilliant  colors, 
closely  allied  to  and  shaped  like  a  sunfish 
{Mola) ,  which  is  occasionally  taken  off  the  east- 
em  coast  of  the  United  States.  Jordan  remarks 
that  a  similar  species  is  regarded  about  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  with  veneration  as  the  'king  of  the 
tunnies  and  mackerels.' 

KING  OF  THE  MULLETS.  A  small  fish  of 
the  Mediterranean  (Apogon  imherhis) ,  renowned 
for  its  beauty.     It  is  bright  scarlet,  with  minute 


black  specks ;  fins  and  tail  red  tipped  with  black. 
The  genus  is  a  large  one  with  species  scattered 
throughout  the  tropical  world ;  all  are  of  brilliant 
cardinal,  scarlet  or  carmine  hues. 

KING  PENGUIN.  The  largest  of  the  pen- 
guins (Aptenodytes  Pennanti) ,  a  native  of  the 
Falkland  and  other  Antarctic  islands.  See 
Plate  of  Auks. 

KING  PHILIP'S  WAR.     See  Philip,  King. 

KING  RAIL.  One  of  the  large  rails  (Rallus 
elegans)  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  often 
called  'fresh-water  marsh-hen,'  in  distinction  from 
the  larger,  grayer  clapper-rail  or  'salt-water 
marsh-hen.'  It  is  18  inches  long,  brownish 
black  with  bright  chestnut  below  and  on  the 
wing-coverts.  It  has  the  habits  of  the  family. 
See  Rail. 

KINGS,  Books  of  (Heb.  melaJcim,  Gk.  ^/jSXoi 
^affCkeiOiv,  hibloi  iasileian,  Lat.  lihri  regnorum) . 
The  name  given  to  two  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Originally  they  were  but 
one,  but  are  separated  in  the  Septuagint,  in 
which  they  are  designated  'the  third  and  fourth 
of  the  kingdoms' — the  books  of  Samuel  forming 
the  first  and  second.  This  division  was  copied 
by  the  Vulgate  and  passed  thence  into  the  gen- 
eral usage  of  Christendom.  The  exact  titles  of 
tliese  books  in  the  English  Authorized  Version 
are,  The  First  Book  of  the  Kings,  Commonly 
Called  the  Third  Book  of  the  Kings,  and  the 
Second  Book  of  the  Kings,  Commonly  Called  the 
Fourth  Book  of  the  Kings.  They  embrace:  (1) 
The  reign  of  Solomon  (I.  Kings  i.-xi.)  ;  (2)  the 
history  of  the  divided  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel  to  the  downfall  of  the  latter  (I.  Kings 
xii.-II.  Kings  xvii.)  ;  (3)  the  history  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Judah  after  the  destruction  of  the 
northern  kingdom  until  the  Babylonian  captivity 
( II.  Kings  xviii.-xxv. ) . 

The  division  of  Kings  into  two  books  is  not 
warranted  by  the  contents  any  more  than  the 
separation  of  Kings  from  the  two  preceding 
Books  of  Samuel.  The  four  books  constitute 
a  continuous  historical  series,  and  the  Septuagint, 
in  designating  them  all  by  a  single  name,  obeys  a 
correct  instinct  as  to  their  nature.  They  are  also 
closely  attached  to  all  the  preceding  books,  viz. 
the  Pentateuch  (again  divided  into  five  parts), 
Joshua,  and  Judges,  so  that  it  has  become  cus- 
tomary among  scholars  to  designate  by  the  name 
Octateuch  the  eight-book  group  represented  by 
the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Kings.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  Octateuch  is  a  single  work, 
aiming  to  furnish  in  continuous  form  a  history 
of  the  Hebrews  from  the  beginning  of  time  down 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar II.  in  B.C.  580.  In  this  Octateuch,  how- 
ever, which  is  believed  by  critics  not  to  have  been 
put  together  in  final  shape  till  400  B.C.,  a 
number  of  separate  works  may  be  distinguished. 
The  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  (with  perhaps  the 
addition  of  Judges)  constituted  each  a  separate 
compilation,  again  based  upon  the  combination 
of  numerous  independent  productions,  and  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  another,  though  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  be  led  astray  into  the 
assumption  of  a  single  author  for  these  two 
books.  What  we  have  in  Samuel  and  Kings 
is  a  compilation,  from  various  sources,  made  by  a 
series  of  editors  whose  aim  it  was  to  carry  the 
historv  of  the  Hebrews  on  from  the  point  where 
it  was  left  by  the  compiler  of  Judges.    The  first 
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redaction  of  the  sources  included  in  Samuel  and 
Kings  appears  indeed  to  have  been  made  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  though 
after  the  reformation  of  Josiah  (b.c.  621)  ;  but 
the  method  of  historical  comijosition  among  the 
Hebrews,  which  was  mainly  compilation,  left  it 
open  for  later  editors  to  make  all  manner  of 
additions  and  insertions,  which,  without  neces- 
sarily effacing  the  work  of  the  earlier  editors, 
would  carry  the  history  still  further  down.  The 
considerable  variations  between  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  texts  of  Samuel  and  Kings  furnish  the 
proof  for  the  assumption  of  various  redactions 
of  this  compilation. 

Among  the  sources  embodied  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  the  most  notable  are:  In 
Samuel,  (1)  a  history  of  Saul,  compiled  by  a 
Benjamite  or  Judean,  probably  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.,  embodied  in  I.  Sam.  ix.-xiv. ;  (2)  a 
history  of  David,  containing  (a)  a  later  compila- 
tion (ninth  century),  embodied  in  I.  Sam.  xvi.- 
xxvi.  and  II.  Sam.  i.-v.,  xxi.-xxiii.,  and  (b)  a 
somewhat  earlier  one  (II.  Sam.  ix.-xs.)  ;  (3) 
a  considerably  later  compilation  of  the  history 
of  Samuel  and  Saul,  scattered  throujgh  I.  Sam. 
i.-xxvi.  In  Kings,  (1)  continuation  of  the 
history  of  David,  found  in  I.  and  II.  Samuel; 
(2)  a  biography  of  Solomon  embodied  in  I. 
Kings  iii.-xi. ;  (3)  stories  of  prophets,  compiled 
probably  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  embodied  in 
I.  Kings  xvii.-xxi.  and  II.  Kings  ii.-xiii.;  (4) 
extracts  from  compilations  known  as  "Book  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel,"  and  "Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah,"  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  com- 
piler of  Kings  has  in  mind  a  single  work  covering 
the  annals  of  both  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

These  as  the  main  sources  have  been  pieced 
together  and  the  history  of  the  period  has  been 
included  in  the  compilation  brought  under  a 
single  aspect  through  the  skill  of  editors  who 
viewed  the  facts  of  the  past  as  illustrations  of 
their  religious  theory,  which  implied  that  Juda- 
ism arose  in  its  perfected  form  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  and  that  all  the  disasters  and  misfortunes 
happening  to  Israel  are  punishments  sent  by 
Yahweh  for  disobedience  to  His  Law  as  given 
to  the  people  through  Moses.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  before  utilizing  the  valuable  material 
embodied  in  Samuel  and  Kings  to  make  due 
allowance  for  this  theory  and  to  distinguish  care- 
fully between  facts  and  the  interpretation  put 
upon  them.  In  the  second  place,  as  in  Joshua 
and  Judges,  the  careers  of  the  favorite  heroes — 
notably  David  (q.v.)  and  Solomon  (q.v.) — have 
been  embellished  with  legends  and  the  characters 
themselves  idealized  by  projecting  into  the  past 
views  and  religious  conceptions  that  belong  to 
much  later  ages.  The  same  element  of  legend,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  myth,  enters  into  the  stories 
of  the  prophets  Elijah  (q.v.)  and  Elisha  (q.v.), 
while  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  are  judged 
entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  above- 
outlined  pragmatic  method,  adopted  already  by 
the  first  group  of  editors. 

BiBUOGRAPHT.  Consult  the  histories  of  Stade, 
Guthe,  Kittel,  Wellhausen,  Renan,  Kent,  and 
Piepenbring,  and  the  commentaries  by  Kittel  and 
Benzinser.  Among  older  commentaries,  those  of 
Thenius  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1873)  and  Keil  (2ded., 
Leipzig.  1876)   are  still  of  value. 

KING  SALMON.  A  name  for  the  quinnat 
(q.v.). 


KING'S  BEADSMEN.    See  Bli-e-Gowks. 

KING'S  (or  QUEEN'S)  BENCH.  An  an- 
cient English  court  of  common  law,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Curia  Itegis,  or  King's  Court,  in  its 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  also  in  a  few  civil 
matters.  This  jurisdiction,  however,  it  gradually 
extended,  until  it  became  the  most  important 
common-law  court  of  the  Kingdom,  having  juris- 
diction over  all  criminal  cases  on  the  'Crown 
side,'  and  all  civil  causes  between  subject  and 
subject  on  the  'plea  side.'  It  also  had  im- 
portant super\isory  powers  over  certain  inferior 
tribunals,  magistrates,  and  all  civil  corporations. 
It  had  authority  to  pass  on  the  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  inferior  courts,  and  to  remove 
causes  to  itself  where  they  were  improperly  com- 
menced in  such  courts.  It  consisted  of  a  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  four  puisne  or  associate  jus- 
tices. By  the  judicature  acts  of  1873,  it  was 
merged  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  but  the 
name  was  preserved  as  the  'King's  Bench  Di- 
vision' of  the  High  Court,  which  retains  its 
former  important  jurisdiction.  See  Cukia  Regis  ; 
CoMMOx  Ple.\s;  Judicature  Acts;  Coubt. 

KINGS'BOBOTJGH,  Edw.vkd  Kixg,  Viscount. 
An  Irish  writer  on  Mexican  archaeology.  See 
King,  Edwabd. 

KING'S  COLLEGE.  A  college  of  Cambridge 
L'niversity,  originally  known  as  the  College  of 
Saint  Nicholas.  It  was  founded  by  Henry  VI. 
in  1441,  along  with  Eton  College,  Windsor,  as  its 
preparatory  school.  The  college  was  the  first  in 
Cambridge  to  be  designed  on  a  splendid  architec- 
tural scale,  of  which  the  chapel,  begun  by  Henry 
VI.,  continued  by  Henry  W\.,  and  completed  by 
Henry  VIII.,  is' now  the  most  striking  feature 
and  the  only  part  of  the  original  plan  fully  car- 
ried out.  The  foundation  consisted  of  a  provost, 
70  fellows,  and  scholars,  chaplains,  clerks,  choris- 
ters, and  servitors  to  the  extraordinary  number 
of  140.  The  college  had,  from  the  first,  unusual 
privil^es,  like  Xew  College,  Oxford,  such  as 
exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  even 
of  the  university,  in  matters  scholastic.  Till 
1857,  the  members  of  King's  College  could  take 
a  degree  without  passing  the  university  examina- 
tions, which  privilege  tended  to  lower  the  schol- 
arship of  its  members.  The  revenues  of  the  col- 
lege are  said  to  have  been  reduced  by  Edward  IV., 
but  were  increased  by  succeeding  benefactions. 
The  college  had,  in  1902,  a  provost,  46  fellows, 
and  48  scholars^  with  lecturers,  tutors,  and  collie 
officers,  and  some  120  undergraduates.  It  pre- 
sents to  some  40  livings.  Except  the  chapel,  the 
buildings  are  not  of  pronounced  excellence.  The 
chapel,  however,  is  the  finest  college  chapel  in 
existence,  and  probably  the  finest  example  of  its 
style  of  architecture  in  the  world  in  size,  form, 
and  decoration.  It  contains  some  of  the  best 
glass  and  wood  carving  in  England.  Among  the 
worthies  of  King's  have  been  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  the  first  Sir  William  Temple,  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe,  Archbishop  Sumner,  Bishop 
Pearson,  and  Richard  Croke.  the  Greek  scholar. 
See    Etox    Colu:ge;    and    Cambridge,    Uxiveb- 

SITT  OF. 

KING'S  COLLEGE.  A  college  in  London, 
England.  It  was  founded  in  1829  (opened 
1831)  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  division  in  opinion 
between  the  founders  of  the  L'niversity  of  London, 
which  had  been  establbhed  in  1825-27.     King's 
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College,  like  University  College,  became  a  teach- 
ing body,  while  the  University  of  London  be- 
came an  examining  body.  In  1869  women  were 
received,  and  in  1880  were  admitted  to  degrees. 
The  college  is  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  its  courses  embrace  theology, 
literature,  science,  pure  and  applied,  and  medi- 
cine. There  is  a  school  connected  with  the  col- 
lege, and  a  few  students  reside  within  its  walls. 
It  is  now  located  in  the  east  wing  of  Somerset 
House.  In  the  museum  are  the  Babbage  calculat- 
ing machine  and  the  George  III.  collection  of 
mechanical  models  and  philosophical  instruments. 
Perhaps  its  best-known  alumnus  is  Dean  Farrar. 
Other  students  were  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers,  Sir 
James  Fitzjamea  Stephen,  Professor  Cayley,  and 
the  brothers  Rossetti,  whose  father,  Gabriele  Ros- 
setti,  was  professor  of  Italian  there. 

KING'S  (or  QUEEN'S)  COUNSEL.  In 
England  and  Ireland,  a  barrister  at  law,  who  has 
been  appointed  by  letters  patent  to  be  his  or  her 
Majesty's  counsel.  Though  the  office  does  not 
exist  in  Scotland,  it  has  been  adopted  in  Canada 
and  other  British  colonies.  No  corresponding 
dignity  exists  in  the  legal  profession  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.     See  Barrister;  Lawyer. 

KING'S  COUNTY.  An  inland  county  of  Ire- 
land, bounded  east  by  Kildare,  and  west  by  the 
Shannon,  which  separates  it  from  Roscommon 
and  Galway  -(Map:  Ireland,  D  3).  Area,  772 
square  miles.  Stock-raising  is  the  chief  industry. 
The  capital  is  Tullamore.  The  population  has 
steadily  decreased;  in  1841,  147,550;  in  1901, 
60,100. 

KING'S  DAUGHTEBS  AND  SONS,  In- 
ternational Order  of.  An  organization  formed 
in  New  York  City,  early  in  1886,  as  a  distinctly 
spiritual  force.  At  first  women  only  were  ad- 
mitted to  membership,  but  the  society  was  soon 
enlarged  to  take  in  men  and  boys.  It  is  strictly 
undenominational,  organized  with  local  bodies 
called  'circles,'  which  are  combined  into  'chapters 
of  circles,'  and  has  a  central  council  which  is  in- 
corporated, with  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 
The  social  and  religious  services  are  of  the  most 
varied  description,  each  circle  being  given  free 
choice  in  choosing  its  own  special  work.  The  idea 
is  to  work  'first  for  the  heart,  next  the  home, 
then  the  Church,  and  after  that  the  great  out- 
side.' The  badge  of  the  society  is  a  Maltese  cross 
of  silver,  bearing  the  initials  I.  H.  N.  ('In 
His  Name' ) .  A  weekly  paper,  The  Silver  Cross, 
is  published  in  New  York.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  nearly  500,000  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

KING'S    (or  QUEEN'S)    EVIDENCE.      In 

England,  a  person  who,  having  been  an-  accomplice 
in  some  crime,  has  confessed,  and  offered  to  give 
evidence  and  make  full  confession.  The  usual 
practice  of  the  Crown  in  such  cases  is  to  pardon 
the  person  so  acting,  though  he  is  not  absolutely 
entitled  to  a  pardon;  and  an  application  is  gen- 
erally made  to  the  judge  to  admit  the  party  as 
a  witness  on  the  trial  of  his  fellow-criminals. 
A  similar  practice  exists  in  Scotland,  the  public 
prosecutor  having  the  power  and  discretion  to 
admit  the  confessing  party.  For  the  corre- 
sponding practice  in  the  United  States,  see 
State's  Evidence. 

KING'S  EVIL.    See  Scrofula. 


KINGSFORD,  kingz'ferd,  William  (1819- 
98).  A  Canadian  historian,  born  in  the  Parish 
of  Saint  Lawrence  Jewry,  London,  England.  He 
was  educated  at  Camberwell  and  studied  architec- 
ture, but  his  tastes  were  otherwise,  and  he  'en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  dragoon  guards  when 
sixteen  years  old.  In  1837  he  went  with  his 
regiment  to  Canada  and  rose  to  be  sergeant,  but 
left  the  army  (1841)  to  go  into  the  City  Sur- 
veyor's office  in  Montreal.  He  was  employed  in 
the  survey  for  the  Lachine  Canal  (1846-48)  and 
the  following  year  came  to  the  United  States  to 
aid  in  the  building  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad. 
Thence  he  went  to  Panama  and  was  an  engineer 
on  the  railway  building  there.  Afterwards  he 
was  surveyor  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  and 
then  a  district  superintendent  of  the  line.  He 
was  again  in  the  Canadian  service  in  connection 
with  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  was  Dominion  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  harbors  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Saint  Lawrence  from  1872  to  1879.  He 
published  History,  Structure,  and  Statistics  of 
Plank  Roads  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(1852),  Impressions  of  the  West  and  South 
(1858),  The  Canadian  Canals  (1865),  A  Cana- 
dian Political  Coin  (1874),  Canadian  Archce- 
ology  (1886),  The  Early  Bibliography  of  Ontario 
(1892)  ;  but  by  far  his  most  important  work  is 
his  History  of  Canada  (10  vols.,  1887-97),  the 
result  of  seventeen  years'  faithful  study  of  the 
Canadian  archives. 

KINGSLEY,  kingzli,  Charles  (1819-75). 
An  English  author  and  clergyman,  born  at  Holne 
vicarage,  Devonshire,  June  12,  1819.  He  entered 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  in  1838,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  classics  and  mathematics. 
In  1842  he  became  curate,  and,  two  years  later, 
rector  of  Eversley,  in  Hampshire.  In  1848  he 
published  the  Saint's  Tragedy,  or  the  True  Story 
of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  an  admirable  representa- 
tion of  mediaeval  piety.  The  next  two  or  three  years 
of  his  life  were  devoted — in  company  with  his 
friend  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  others — to  the  physical 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  working  classes. 
His  opinions  on  the  social  anarchy  of  modern 
times  are  to  be  found  in  his  Alton  Locke,  Tailor 
and  Poet  ( 1850) ,  a  novel  of  some  power,  the  hero 
of  which  is  taken  from  a  London  workshop.  This 
was  followed  by  Yeast,  a  Problem  (1851),  in 
which  Kingsley  handles,  among  other  questions, 
the  condition  of  the  English  agricultural  laborer; 
and  in  1853  by  Hypatia,  or  New  Foes  with  an  Old 
Face,  a  brilliant  delineation  of  Christianity  in 
conflict  with  the  expiring  philosophy  of  Greece  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  Two  years 
after  he  published  Westward  Ho! — probably  the 
greatest  of  his  works.  Other  works  of  his  are 
the  famous  London  sermon  called  Message  of 
the  Church  to  Laboring  Men;  The  Heroes,  or 
Greek  Fairy  Tales;  Two  Years  Ago  (1857)  ;  The 
Water  Babies  (1863)  ;  Good  News  of  God;  Here- 
ward  (1886)  ;  The  Hermits  (1868)  ;  Madam  How 
and  Lady  Why;  At  Last,  a  delightful  account  of 
a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  (1871).  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge 
in  1860,  and,  after  resigning  that  post,  was  made, 
in  1869,  canon  of  Chester  and  afterward  canon  of 
Westminster.  In  1867  he  had  a  passionate  con- 
troversy with  John  Henry  Newman  because 
Kingsley  had  said  (1860)  that  "truth  for  its  own 
sake  had  never  been  a  virtue  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy."    Kingsley's  versatility  is  strik- 
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ing.  With  almost  equal  fervor  he  studied  social 
questions,  religion,  and  axilogj-.  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian as  ardently  as  he  \\as  an  admirer  of  Darwin 
and  Huxlev  and  their  s^-ience.  Darwin  and  theol- 
ogy seemed  to  him  compatible.  Kingi>ley'8  health 
began  to  fail  about  I8ti3.  In  1874  he  visited  the 
United  States  in  search  of  health.  He  died  at 
Eversley.  January  23,  1875,  and  was  buried  there. 
Consult :  Till'  Chester  edition  of  the  Works, 
ed.  by  hi-  -ii.  Maurice  Kingsley  (London,  14 
vols.,  1900)  ;  and  Letters  and  Memories  by  his 
wife  (1877;  condensed,  1883);  The  Life'  and 
Works  of  Charles  Kingsley  (19  vols.,  New  York, 
11)02). 

KINQSUEY,  Hexbt  (1830-76).  An  English 
novelist,  the  brother  of  Charles  Kingsley,  bom 
at  Barnack.  Northamptonshire.  From  King's 
College,  London,  he  went  to  Oxford,  but  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  left  without  graduating  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  gold-fields  of  Australia. 
He  did  not  find  it  directly  during  his  five  years' 
quest,  but  indirectly  through  his  novel.  Geoffrey 
Hamlyn  (1859),  dealing  with  colonial  life,  which 
he  published  on  his  return.  While  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Daily  Revieic  he  was  also  its  corre- 
spondent during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
was  credited  with  being  the  first  Englishman  to 
get  into  Sedan  after  its  fall  (1870).  His  prin- 
cipal works  are:  Ravenshne  (1862),  Austin  Elliot 
( 1863),  The  Hillyars  and  Burtons  ( 1865),  Leigh- 
ton  Court  (1866).  Silcote  of  Silcotes  (1867), 
Mademoiselle  Mathilde  (1868),  Stretton  (1869), 
Old  Margaret  (1871).  The  Harvey  s  (1872), 
Reginald  Hetherege  (1874),  Sumber  Seventeen 
(1875),  The  Grnnge  Garden  (1876),  and  Fire- 
side Studies  (1876). 

KINGSLEY,  James  Luce  (1778-1852).  An 
American  scholar,  bom  in  Scotland.  Conn.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1799.  two  years  afterwards 
became  a  tutor,  and  in  1805  was  appointed  first 
professor  of  ancient  languages  at  Yale.  He  re- 
mained in  this  position  until  1831,  after  which  he 
was  professor  of  Latin  (emeritus  in  1851),  until 
his  death.  He  was  master  of  an  elegant  style 
in  Latin  and  in  English,  and  was  well  versed 
in  American  history.  He  delivered  the  address 
on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Xew  Haven  (1838)  and  wrote  a  brief 
History  of  Tale  College  (1835)  and  (in 
Sparks's  American  Biography)  a  life  of  Ezra 
Stiles,  president  of  Yale  College.  Consult  the 
memorial  addresses  by  T.  D.  Woolsey  and  T.  A. 
Thacher,  and  sketches  of  his  life  by  D.  C.  Gil- 
man. — His  son,  Henry  C.  Kingsley  (Yale,  1843), 
was  treasurer  of  Yale  College  in  1862-86;  and  a 
younger  son,  Wiixiam  L.  Kingsley  (Yale,  1843), 
was  long  the  editor  of  the  New  Englander,  until 
his  death  in  1896. 

KINGSLEY,  John  Sterling  (1854—).  An 
American  zoologist  and  teacher.  He  was  bom 
at  Cincinnatus,  S'.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1875,  and  obtained  his  doctorate  from 
Princeton  in  1885.  From  1887  to  1889  he  was 
professor  of  zoology  in  the  University  of  Indiana, 
from  1889  to  ISgi'in  the  University  "of  Nebraska, 
in  1892  was  made  professor  of  zoology  at  Tufts 
College.  In  188G-96  he  was  one  of.  the  editors  of 
the  American  \aturalist.  He  edited  the  Stand- 
ard Xatural  History  (6  vols.,  1886)  and  wrote 
The  Xaturalist's  Assistant  (1882),  The  Embry- 
ology of  Limulus  (1893),  Elements  of  Compara- 


tive Zoology  ( 1897) ,  Test-Book  of  Tertebrate  Zo- 
ology (1899);  translated  and  edited  Hertwig's 
Manual  of  Zoology   (1902). 

KINGSLEY,  Miss  Mary  H.  (1862-1900).  An 
English  traveler  and  author.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  George  Henry  Kingsley  (1827-92), 
and  niece  of  Charles  Kingsley.  She  was  bom 
at  Islington,  London,  in  October,  1862.  When  a 
mere  girl  she  became  interested  in  science,  and 
later  studied  Darwin,  Huxley,  Lubbock,  and  other 
scientists.  In  1893  she  went  to  Saint  Paul  de 
Loanda,  in  Portuguese  West  Africa,  to  study 
biology,  and  returned  the  next  year,  after  encoun- 
tering many  difiiculties  and  traveling  through 
parts  of  the  country  known  only  to  the  natives. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1896  she  returned  to  Africa 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  lower  Niger 
region  and  studying  its  flora.  In  the  elephant 
and  gorilla  countries  she  had  several  narrow 
escapes,  traveling  frequently  up  the  rivers  and 
through  the  bush  with  only  native  attendants. 
She  traveled  through  the  Niger  Coast  Protecto- 
rate, Kamerun,  and  Gabim.  The  results  of  her 
journeys  were  published  in  the  exceedingly  in- 
teresting Travels  in  West  Africa  (1897)  and 
West  African  Studies  (1899).  Early  in  1900  she 
went  to  South .  Africa,  and  was  attached  to  the 
military  hospital  at  Simons  Town,  where,  after 
nursing  sick  Boer  prisoners,  she  fell  ill  and  died, 
June  3,  1900. 

KING^S  LYNN.  A  seaport  of  England.  See 
Lynn  Regis. 

KING'S  MOUNTAIN,  Battle  of.  A  battle 
fought  on  October  7,  17S0,  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  between  an  English  and  Loyalist 
force  of  1125  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ferguson 
and  about  1000  Georgia.  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  backwoodsmen  under  William 
Campbell,  James  Williams,  Benjamin  Cleveland, 
Isaac  Shelby,  and  John  Sevier.  King's  Mountain 
is  a  ridge  about  one  mile  long,  rising  100  feet 
above  the  surrounding  country,  just  within  the 
limits  of  South  Carolina,  about  30  miles  west- 
southwest  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Here  Ferguson, 
hard  pressed  by  the  infuriated  militia,  intrenched 
himself  and  was  soon  afterwards  attacked  with 
the  greatest  gallantry  by  the  Americans.  The  en- 
gagement lasted  for  about  an  hour,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, whose  commander  was  mortally  wounded, 
were  finally  forced  to  surrender,  after  having  lost 
more  than  400  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
The  Americans  lost  28  killed  and  60  wounded. 
This  victory,  besides  demonstrating  the  fighting 
capacity  of  the  backwoodsmen,  forced  Comwallis 
to  postpone  for  a  time  his  invasion  of  North 
Carolina.  Consult  Draper,  King's  Mountain  and 
Its  Heroes  (Cincinnati,  1881). 

KING-SNAKE.  ( 1 )  The  name  in  the  United 
States  of  a  variety*  of  snakes  believed  to  make 
war  successfully  on  the  rattlesnake  and  copper- 
head. The  snake  most  usually  meant  by  it  in 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States  is  the  chain- 
snake  (q.v.),  but  the  whole  of  the  genus  Ophio- 
bolus  is  properly  so  designated,  and  perhaps  more 
generally  than  as  'chain -snakes.'  They  stHnetimes 
reach  10  feet  in  length,  and  undoubtedly  do  occa- 
sionally attack  and  eat  the  poisonous  as  well 
as  some  other  snakes.  The  Tcing-snake'  of  the 
South  is  more  commonly  Osceola  doliata,  the  ana- 
logue of  the  Northern  milk-snake  (q.v.) ;  and  the 
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beautiful  red,  black-banded  Southwestern  relative 
of  this  (Osceola  coccinea)  is  the  'red'  king-snake. 
This  snake  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its  colora- 
tion and  in  the  pattern  of  its  markings,  as  is  dis- 
played in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


VAEUTIONS  IN  THE  KING-SNAKE. 

Six  out  of  teu  varieties  of  coloration  and  relative  size  of 
the  king-snake  (Osceola  doliata),  as  distinguished  by  E.  D. 
Cope:  (1)  Variety  triangala  (milk-snake,  q.v.),  dull  chest- 
nut and  black  on  a  gray  ground  ;  Northeastern  States.  (2) 
Variety  doliata  (typical  king-snake),  ground  color  ashen 
to  yellowish,  saddles  red-brown  with  black  borders ;  South- 
ern United  States  and  Eastern  Mexico.  (3)  Variety  clerica, 
blotches  chocolate,  ground  color  variable  gray ;  South- 
eastern United  States.  (4)  Variety  temporalis,  ground 
color  yellow,  saddles  dark  chocolate  ;  Maryland  to  Texas. 
(5)  Variety  annulata,  saddles  bright  red,  intervening 
spaces  clear  yellow ;  Texas  and  Mexico.  (6)  Variety  coc- 
cinea (corn-snake,  q.v.).  large  saddles  of  bright  red,  broadly 
bordered  with  black  and  separated  by  yellow  rings ;  Florida 
to  New  Mexico. 

(2)  In  India,  the  banded  krait  (q.v.),  in 
translation  of  the  native  name  'raj  samp.' 

KING'S  NORTON  AND  NORTHFIELD. 
A  town  in  Worcestershire,  England,  six  miles 
south-southeast  of  Birmingham  (Map:  England, 
E  4).  It  is  a  growing  manufacturing  centre, 
w^ith  paper  and  rolling  mills,  chocolate  factory, 
etc.    Population,  in  1891,  28,300;  in  1901,  57,100. 

KING'S  QXTHAIR,  kwir.  A  sentimental 
poem  by  King  James  I.  of  Scotland,  in  honor  of 
Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset.  The  poem  has  six  cantos,  and  is 
written  in  seven-line  stanzas,  afterwards  called 
the  'rhyme  royal,'  from  its  use  in  this  poem. 

KING'S  REGULATIONS.  The  regulations 
for  the  organization,  government,  and  discipline 
of  the  British  Army.  The  occupant  of  the  Brit- 
ish throne  is  the  nominal  head  of  the  defensive 


and  offensive  forces  of  the  Empire,  the  governing 
rules  of  which  are  published  and  issued  in  the 
ruler's  name,  as  King's  Regulations — or,  during 
the  lifetime  of  Queen  Victoria,  Queen's  Regula- 
tions. 

KING'S  SILVER.  An  ancient  fine  paid  to 
the  Crown  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in 
England,  as  an  incident  of  the  alienation  of  lands 
by  the  process  known  as  levying  a  fine  ( q.v. ) . 

KING^STON.  The  capital  of  Frontenac  Coun- 
ty, Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  northeast  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui  and 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  where 
the  waters  of  the  Canadian  lakes  issue  into  the 
Saint  Lawrence  ( Map :  Ontario,  G  3 ) .  It  is  dis- 
tant 172  miles  from  Montreal,  from  Toronto 
165,  and  from  New  York  274.  The  Rideau  Canal 
connects  it  with  Ottawa,  and,  besides  its  outlet  by 
water,  Kingston  communicates  with  all  parts  of 
the  country  by  junctions  with  the  Grand  Trunk, 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  other  railways.  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consul,  and  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Ontario  and  Kingston;  it  re- 
turns one  member  each  to  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  is 
a  port  of  entry  with  large  commercial  interests. 
Its  harbor  is  sheltered  by  Wolfe  and  Navy  islands 
and  has  a  dry-dock  280  feet  long.  Its  proximity 
to  the  Thousand  Isles  makes  it  a  much-frequented 
summer  resort.  Next  to  Quebec  and  Halifax, 
Kingston  is  the  most  strongly  fortified  place  in 
Canada.  There  is  a  fort  at  Messessaga  Point,  and 
all  other  accessible  points  are  secured  by  bat- 
teries. Navy  Point  contains  extensive  military 
works,  and  Point  Henry  has  a  fortress  which 
completely  commands  the  harbor  and  city.  The 
noteworthy  buildings  and  institutions  include  the 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  the 
University  of  Queen's  College,  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, Royal  Military  College,  School  of  Gunnery, 
Kingston  Ladies'  College,  conservatory  of  music, 
general  hospital,  house  of  industry,  and,  in  the 
suburbs,  the  provincial  penitentiary  and  the 
Rockwood  lunatic  asylums.  A  bronze  statue  to 
Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the 
city  park.  The  city  is  electrically  lighted,  has 
street  railways  and  gas  and  water  works.  The 
ship-building  is  second  in  Canada  only  to  that  of 
Quebec.  T)iere  are  several  large  foundries  for  the 
manufacture  of  engines,  locomotives,  railway  roll- 
ing-stock, agricultural  implements,  edge-tools, 
axles,  nails,  etc.  There  are  also  large  tanneries, 
breweries,  piano  factories,  etc.  A  gathering- 
ground  of  old  for  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes, 
the  site  of  a  French  fort  from  1673  till  1758,  the 
place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  in  1762, 
was  laid  out  in  1793,  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1838.  After  the  American  Revolution  its 
original  name  of  Fort  Frontenac  was  changed  to 
Kingston  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  During 
the  War  of  1812  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
naval  force  in  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  union  of 
the  two  Canadas,  in  1841,  the  seat  of  government 
was  established  at  Kingston,  but  was  removed  in 
1845.  Population,  in  1891,  19,264;  in  1901, 
18,043. 

KINGSTON.  The  capital  and  chief  seaport  of 
the  island  of  'Jamaica,  situated  on  a  small,  arid 
plain,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the  island  (Map: 
West  Indies,  J  6).  Its  appearance  from  the 
water  is  unattractive,  and  its  buildings  are  in- 
ferior. There  are  clean  streets,  and  a  good  water- 
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supply  and  a  sewerage  sj-stem.  It  is  lighted  by 
electricity  ;ind  has  electric  street  railways.  Tho 
town  is  strongly  fortified.  The  public  institu- 
tions are  well  conducted.  There  is  a  theatre. 
The  suburbs  are  remarkable  for  their  natural 
beauty,  and  many  of  the  wealthier  residents,  in- 
cluding the  Governor,  live  outside  of  the  city 
liniitii.  The  harbor  admits  the  largest  vessels. 
The  shipping  of  the  port  in  1901  amounted  to 
about  040,000  tons.  The  railways  of  the  island 
centre  here.  Near  Kingston  are  the  mines  of  the 
old  town  of  Port  Royal,  which  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1093.  Population,  in  1891, 
40,540.     In  1901  it  was  estimated  at  50,000. 

KINGSTON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Ulster  County,  X.  Y.,  55  miles  south  of  Albany; 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on 
the  north  shore  of  Rondout  Creek,  and  on  the 
West  Shore,  the  Ulster  and  Delaware,  and  the 
Walkill  Valley  railroads  (Map:  New  York,  F  4). 
It  has  Kingston  and  Ulster  academies;  a  fine 
city  hall,  court-house,  and  armory;  several  libra- 
ries; Kingston  Point  Park;  and  the  Western 
Shore  Railroad  bridge,  150  feet  above  tidewater. 
The  'Senate  House,'  with  a  collection  of  relics,  is 
historically  important  as  the  early  home  of  the 
State  Legislature.  The  city,  with  its  excellent 
transportation  facilities,  is  the  centre  of  a  large 
trade  in  coal,  stone,  brick,  lime,  lumber, 
grain,  and  cement.  Its  leadinj^:  uuumfactures 
are  Rosendale  cement,  bricks,  cigars,  and  motor- 
trucks. The  government  is  administered,  imder 
a  charter,  as  revised  1889-1900,  by  a  mayor 
elected  every  two  years,  who  controls  appoint- 
ments to  most  of  the  important  municipal 
ofiices,  and  a  imicameral  council,  which  confirms 
the  executive's  nominations  to  the  board  of 
health,  and  elects  the  superintendent  of  fire 
alarm.  The  recorder  and  the  city  judge  are 
chosen  by  popular  election.  Kingston  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works.  Population,  in  1890, 
21,261;  in  1900,  24,535. 

The  first  settlement  here  was  made  in  1652  by 
the  Dutch,  who  called  it  Esopus,  after  the  Esopus 
Indians.  Until  1661,  when  it  was  organized  with 
a  separate  jurisdiction  as  Wiltwyck,  it  was  a 
dependency  of  Fort  Orange  (Albany).  In  1664 
the  English  took  ccmtrol  and  in  1669  changed  the 
name  to  Kingston.  On  April  20,  1777,  New 
York's  first  State  Constitution  was  adopted  here, 
and  on  September  9  Chief  Justice  Jay  opened 
the  first  State  court.  On  October  16,  1777,  an 
English  force  under  General  Vaughan  entered  the 
town  and  almost  completely  destroyed  it  with 
fire.  In  1805  Kingston  was  incorporated  as  a 
village,  and  in  1872  it  received  a  city  charter 
and  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  adjoin- 
ing villages,  Rondout  and  Wilbur.  Consult 
Schoonmaker.  The  History  of  Kingston  to  1820 
(New  York,  1888). 

KINGSTON.  A  borough  in  Luzerne  County, 
Pa.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  opposite  Wilkes- 
tarre,  and  on  the  Lackawanna  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  F  2). 
Wyoming  Seminary  (Methodist  Episcopal)  is 
located  here.  The  borough  is  engaged  principally 
in  coal-mining,  and  has  repair  shops  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad.  Population,  in  1890, 
2381 ;  in  1900,  3846.  Near  Kingston  stood  Forty 
Fort,  prominent  in  the  Pennaniite-Yankee  War 
and  in  the  Revolution.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
fort  occurred,  in  1778,  the  famous  'Wyoming  Mas- 
sacre.' (See  Wyoming  Valley.)  A  monument 
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over  liigh  has  been  erected  on  the  site 

of  tl.^  .....  ,,  commemorate  the  battle  and  maa- 
sacre.  Kingston  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1858.  Consult  Pearce,  Annals  of  Luzerne 
County,  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1860). 

KINGSTON,  Charles  Camebon  (1850—). 
An  Australian  statesman,  born  in  Adelaide.  He 
was  educated  iu  his  native  city,  and  in  1873  was 
called  to  the  bar.  In  1881  he  was  elected  for 
West  Adelaide  to  the  Assembly,  and  represented 
that  constituency  for  many  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Attorney-General,  and  in  1893  Premier. 
His  administration  lasted  until  his  promotion, 
in  1901,  to  the  Federal  Cabinet  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  in  which  he  was  appointed  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Commerce.  As  an  advanced 
Liberal  he  favored  radical  measures  in  regard  to 
the  franchise,  land,  and  labor  questions.  During 
his  administrati<')n  woman  suftrage  was  enacted 
into  law,  the  Labor  Party  wa~  conciliated  by 
factory  legislation  in  behalf  ui  workmen,  and  pro- 
gressive income  taxation  and  death  duties  were 
imposed.  He  took  part  in  the  discussions  preced- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, and  in  1897-98  presided  over  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  bill  for  that  purpose. 

KINGrSTON,  Elizabeth  (Chudleigh),  Duch- 
ess of  (1720-88).  An  English  adventuress, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Chudleigh,  who  died  in 
1720,  leaving  his  family  in  poverty.  In  1743 
her  remarkable  beauty  led  to  her  appointment 
as  maid  of  honor  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
mother  of  George  III.  She  was  privately 
married  in  1744  to  Captain  Hervey,  a  grand- 
son of  the  first  Earl  of  Bristol,  but  did  not 
long  live  with  him,  and  for  many  years  led  a  dis- 
solute life.  In  1769  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  the  sec- 
ond Duke  of  Kingston,  whose  mistress  she  had 
been  for  some  time,  and  who  was  ignorant  of  her 
former  marriage,  married  her,  and  upon  his 
death,  in  1773,  she  succeeded  to  his  large  fortune. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Duke's  relatives  to 
set  aside  the  will  on  the  ground  of  bigamy,  of 
which  offense  she  was  declared  guilty  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1776;  but  her  right  to  retain 
the  property  was  conceded  on  the  ground  that 
she  received  it  by  bequest.  She  spent  much  of 
her  time  on  the  Continent,  lived  for  a  while  after 
1777  in  Saint  Petersburg,  and  died  in  Paris.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  Beatrice  in 
Thackeray's  Esmond  and  of  his  Baroness  Bern- 
stein in  The  Virginians. 

KINGSTON,  William  Hexby  Giles  (1814- 
80).  An  English  novelist,  famed  as  a  writer  of 
books  for  boys.  A  Londoner  by  birth,  he  lived 
long  in  Oporto,  assisting  his  father  in  business 
there  and  writing  political  articles  that  were 
translated  for  the  Portuguese  press  and  helped 
to  conclude  the  commercial  treaty  with  England 
( 1842) .  For  this  he  was  knighted  and  pensioned 
by  the  Government  of  Portugal,  but  he  returned 
to  his  native  land  two  years  afterwards,  edited 
the  Colonist,  and  the  Colonial  Magazine  and 
East  India  Rerieic,  lectured  also  on  emigration, 
and  strove  to  lighten  the  lot  of  seafaring  men. 
The  Circassian  Chief  (1844)  was  his  first  book, 
but  a  love  of  the  sea,  fostered  in  many  voyages 
to  and  from  Portugal,  is  stamped  upon  his  later 
works,  more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  such 
as  Peter  the  Whaler  (1851),  The  Cruise  of  the 
Frolic  (1890),  The  Fireships  {1862) ,  Ben  Burton 
(1872),    The    Three    Midshipmen     (1873),    The 
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Three  Lieutenants  (1875),  The  Three  Command- 
ers (1876),  The  Three  Admirals  (1878),  and 
Kidnapping  in  the  Pacific  (1879).  Besides  ac- 
counts of  his  own  travels  in  Europe  and  America, 
he  published  books  about  noted  explorers,  Colum- 
bus, Captain  Cook,  Livingstone,  and  others; 
about  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England  (1876), 
and  about  other  historical  personages. 

KINGSTON-ITPON-HULL.  A  town  of  Eng- 
land.   See  Hull. 

KINGSTON-TJPON-THAMES,  temz.  A 
market-town  in  Surrey,  England,  on  the  Thames, 
three  miles  south  of  Richmond  (Map:  England, 
F  5 ) .  It  has  flour,  cocoanut,  fibre,  and  oil  mills, 
brick  and  tile  works,  a  free  library,  a  recreation 
ground  of  14  acres,  and  an  endowed  grammar 
school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  town  owns  a  profitable  market,  which  occu- 
pies the  ground  floor  of  the  town  hall ;  an  electric 
lighting  plant ;  and  baths.  Kingston  is  a  favorite 
suburban  residential  district  of  Londoners.  Nu- 
merous Iloman  remains  have  been  discovered  in 
the  vicinity;  during  the  Saxon  period  it  was  a 
place  of  importance.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  stone  in  the  market-place  upon 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  seven  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  who  were  crowned  upon  it,  in  the 
ancient  chapel  of  Saint  Mary's,  which  existed 
until  1779.  Population,  in  1891,  27,000;  in 
1901,  34,400. 

KING  STOBK.  In  ^sop's  fables,  the  king 
sent  by  Jupiter  to  the  frogs  when  they  were  dis- 
satisfied with  King  Log.  The  term  is  used  of  a 
ruler  whose  government  is  destructive  to  his 
subjects. 

KINGSTOWN.  An  important  seaport  and 
favorite  watering-place  of  Ireland,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  6Y2  miles  southeast  of  Dub- 
lin (Map:  Ireland,  E  3).  At  the  visit  of  George 
IV.  in  September,  1821,  its  former  name,  Dun- 
leary,  was  changed  to  Kingstown.  It  has  a  fine 
harbor,  with  an  area  of  250  acres.  Vessels  draw- 
ing 24  feet  can  discharge  at  the  wharf  at  any 
state  of  the  tide.  The  mail  packets  sail  from 
Kingstown  to  Holyhead  twice  a  day,  and  there  is 
regular  communication  with  the  principal  Irish 
and  British  seaports.  Coal,  iron,  and  timber  are 
imported,  and  cattle,  corn,  lead  ore,  and  granite 
are  exported.  Population,  in  1861,  11,584;  in 
1901,  17,356. 

KINGSTOWN.  Capital  of  the  island  of  Saint 
Vincent,  British  West  Indies  ( Map :  West  Indies, 
E,  8 ) .  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Saint  Andrew,  on  the  southwestern  coast, 
and  has  handsome  public  buildings  and  a  good 
harbor.     Population,  in  1901,  4547. 

KINGS''WOOD.  A  town  in  Gloucestershire, 
England,  three  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of 
Bristol  ( Map :  England,  E  4 ) .  It  is  an  impor- 
tant shoemaking  centre.  Population,  in  1891, 
9100;  in  1901,  12,000. 

KING'S  YELLOW.  A  term  applied  to  a  pig- 
ment which  is  a  mixture  of  orpiment  (tersulphide 
of  arsenic)  and  arsenious  acid.  It  is  not  a  de- 
sirable color  to  use,  as  it  is  fugitive. 

KING'-TEH  CHIN',  or  CHING-TE  CHEN 

(originally  Ch'ano-nan).  A  large  and  important 
town  in  the  Chinese  Province  of  Kiang-si,  85 
miles  southeast  of  Kiu-Kiang,  and  one  of  the  Five 
Chin  or  great  marts  of  the  country  (Map :  China, 
E  6).     It  is  specially  noted  for  its  great  pot- 


teries and  as  the  seat  of  the  great  porcelain 
manufactories,  first  established  here  in  the  reign- 
period  King-teh  (1004-07),  when  it  received  its 
present  name.  It  is  situated  along  the  Ch'ang-an 
River,  in  a  small  plain  surrounded  by  mountains, 
which  supply  the  kaolin,  petuntse,  and  fuel  re- 
quired in  its,  3000  furnaces.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Tai  -  ping  rebels  in  1855,  and  was  al- 
most depopulated  and  the  buildings  destroyed 
during  their  stay,  which  lasted  until  1864.  The 
population  is  now  estimated  at  500,000.  The 
Imperial  manufactory  was  rebuilt  in  1866.  It 
has  a  circuit  of  a  mile,  and  consists  of  72  build- 
ings. The  town  itself  is  governed  by  a  sub- 
prefect.  The  inhabitants  are  turbulent,  and  few 
foreigners  can  enter  the  place.  Consult:  Scid- 
more,  China:  The  Long-Lived  Empire  (New  York, 
1900)  ;  Julien,  Histoire  et  fabrication  de  la 
porcelaine  chdnoise  (Paris,  1856)  ;  and  Med- 
hurst,  A  Glance  at  the  Interior  of  China  (Lon- 
don, 1850). 

KING  VULTURE.    See  Condor. 

KING  WILLIAM'S  WAR.  The  name  com- 
monly given  to  that  part  of  the  struggle  known 
in  European  history  as  the  War  of  the  League  of 
Augsburg  which  was  fought  in  America.  From 
one  point  of  view  the  War  of  the  League  of 
Augsburg  was  a  war  waged  by  the  Grand  Alliance 
against  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Louis  XIV.  for 
the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  France  in 
Europe ;  from  another  it  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  conflicts,  sometimes  called  the  'Second  Hun- 
dred Years'  War,'  between  France  and  England 
for  colonial  supremacy.  ( See  France  ;  and  Louis 
XIV.)  In  America  the  active  operations  of  the 
war  were  begun  by  Frontenac,  then  Governor 
of  New  France,  who  in  the  winter  of  1689-90  sent 
out  three  expeditions,  composed  of  French  and 
Indians,  against  the  border  towns  of  New  York 
and  New  England.  One  of  these  expeditions  sur- 
prised and  destroyed  the  town  of  Schenectady, 
near  Albany,  and  massacred  or  carried  into  cap- 
tivity many  of  the  inhabitants;  another  brought 
a  like  fate  to  the  village  of  Salmon  Falls  in  New 
Hampshire;  the  third  took  in  Casco  in  southwest- 
ern Maine,  and  harried  other  settlements  in  north- 
ern New  England.  Aroused  by  the  common  dan- 
ger, Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  New  York,  by  invitation  of  Jacob  Leisler 
(q.v.),  de  facto  Governor  of  New  York,  sent 
delegates  to  a  colonial  Congress,  which  met  at 
New  York  in  May,  1G90,  and  discussed  plans  of 
attack  and  defense.  The  Congress  determined 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  planned 
expeditions  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  land  expe- 
dition, composed  chiefly  of  troops  from  Connecti- 
.cut  and  New  York  rmder  Fitz  John  Winthrop, 
failed  miserably;  the  main  body  got  no  farther 
than  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  though  a  small 
detachment  pushed  on  and  raided  La  Prairie,  op- 
posite Montreal.  The  fleet,  under  command  of 
Sir  William  Phipps,  Avho  earlier  in  the  year  had 
led  a  successful  expedition  against  Port  Royal 
in  Acadia,  appeared  before  Quebec  in  October, 
1690;  but.  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  English 
land  expedition,  the  French  were  able  to  garrison 
the  town  with  so  strong  a  force  that  the  English 
attack  was  easily  repulsed.  Phipps  then  gave 
up  the  attempt,  and  with  forces  much  diminished 
by  disease  and  shipwreck  returned  home.  The 
remainder  of  the  war  consisted  chiefly  of  border 
raids,  by  which  much  suffering  was  inflicted 
without  any  substantial  results  being  gained  by 
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either  side.  The  struggle  \va3  brought  to  a  close 
in  1697  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  By  its  terms 
Louis  \1V.  gave  up,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all 
the  conquests  he  had  made  in  Europe  since  1678, 
and  rectignized  William  III.  as  King  of  Great 
Britain,  while  there  was  to  be  a  mutual  resti- 
tution in  America  of  all  conquered  territory. 
loll- ill:  I'arkman,  Frontenac  and  Setc  France 
ludtr  Louis  XIV.  (Boston,  1877);  Drake,  The 
Border  Wars  of  \eic  England,  Commonly  Called 
King  William's  and  Queen  Anne's  Wars  (New 
York,  1897 )  ;  and  Myrand,  Sir  William  Phipps 
devant  Quebec  (Quebec,  1893). 

KINGWOOD.  A  very  beautiful  wood,  used 
for  onuuiuutal  work.  It  is  exported  from  Brazil, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  wckhI  of  a  species  of 
Dalbergia  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosse.  A 
number  of  species  of  Dalbergia  funiish  valuable 
woods,  as  blackwood,  or  East  India  rosewood 
(Dalbergia  latifolia)  and  sissoo  (Dalbergia  Sis- 
»oo). 

KIN1C,  or  QTJIN1C,  ACTD  (from  Quichua 
kina,  quina,  bark,  quinine),  CjHjjO,.  A  sub- 
stance allied  to  benzoic  acid,  and  occurring  in 
cinchona  bark,  the  coffee-bean,  and  other  vege- 
table products.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  crys- 
tallizes in  large  colorless  prisms. 

KINK'AJOIT  (probably  local  native  name), 
or  Potto.  A  South  American  tropical  carnivore 
(Cercoleptes  caudivolwlus)  of  the  raccoon  fam- 
ily ( Procyonidae ) ,  formerly  classed  with  lemurs 
on  account  of  its  woolly  aspect,  monkey-like  dex- 
terity, and  strong  prehensile  tail.  Its  body  is 
about  18  inches  long,  and  its  tail  12  inches;  and 
it  is  clothed  in  soft  fur,  uniform  yellowish-brown 
in  color,  giving  it  a  lemur-like  prettiness,  which, 
with  its  tamability,  makes  the  little  animal  an 
attractive  pet.  It  feeds  on  the  eggs  and  young 
of  birds,  small  animals,  insects,  honey  and  bees, 
fruits,  and  the  like;  and  uses  its  fore  paws  with 
a  deftness  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  monkey.  It 
is  found  from  Central  Mexico  to  Southern  Brazil. 

KUTKEL,  kinlv-el,  Gottfried  (1815-82).  A 
German  poet  and  art  critic.  He  was  bom  at 
Oberkassel,  near  Bonn,  August  11,  1815,  studied 
theology  at  Bonn,  and  was  for  some  time  a  dis- 
tinguished Protestant  preacher.  He  lectured  at 
various  times,  beginning  with  1836,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  first  on  ecclesiastical  history  and 
later  on  poetrj'  and  the  history  of  art.  Becoming 
involved  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau, 
whence,  however,  he  escaped,  with  the  assistance 
of  Carl  Schurz.  Kinkel  then  came  to  America, 
but  soon  after  returned  to  London,  where  he  re- 
sided as  a  public  teacher.  He  died  at  Zurich, 
November  13,  1882.  His  principal  works  are 
two  volumes  of  Gedichte  (1843,  7th  ed.  1872); 
Otto  der  Sch-utz,  eine  rheinische  Geschichte  in 
ztcolf  Abenteuern  (1846,  73d  ed.  1894),  a  narra- 
tive poem;  Die  altchristliche  Kunst  (1845), 
which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  unfinished 
Gesehichte  der  bildenden  Kiits4e  bet  den  christ- 
lichen  Tolkern;  Die  Ahr,  Lata^chaft,  Geschichte 
und  Volksleben  (1845)  ;  yinirai.  ein  Trauerspiel 
(1857);  Mosaik  sur  Kuttst<)(schichte  (1876); 
Tanagra,  Idyll  aus  Griechenland  (1883). — Kin- 
kel's  wife,  Johaxna  Ktnkel,  bom  at  Bonn,  July 
8,  1810,  a  distinguished  musician,  wrote  Acht 
Brief  €  iiber  den  Clavierunterricht  (1852);  and 
together  with  her  husband,  Erzahlungen  (1849). 
She  died  in  London,  November   15,   1858.     Her 


novel,    Hans   Ibeles   in   London,    was    published 
posthumously. 

KINOiEY,  David  (1861—).  An  American 
economist,  bom  in  Dundee,  Scotland.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1884  at  Yale,  studied  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of 
economics  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  His  pub- 
lications include:  The  Independent  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  (1893),  and  a  valuable  report 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  on  The  Use 
of  Credit  Paper  in  Our  Currency,  published  in  the 
Report  at  the  Comptroller  for  the  year  1896. 

KIN'NEY,  CoATES  (1826—).  An  American 
journalist  and  poet,  born  at  Kinney's  Comers, 
N.  Y.,  November  24,  1826.  He  was  educated  at 
Antioch  College,  Ohio,  but  did  not  graduate.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  ( 1856)  and  became  con- 
nected editorially  with  journals  in  Xenia  and  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  Springfield,  111.,  and  elsewhere.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War  as  major  and  pajTnaster, 
and  was  active  in  Ohio  Republican  politics,  being 
a  Senator  in  the  State  Legislature  (1882-83). 
His  verses  were  collected  in  Ke-u-ka  and  Other 
Poems  ( 1855)  and  Lyrics  of  the  Ideal  and  th« 
Real  (1888).  One  of  his  lyrics,  "Rain  on  the 
Roof,"  as  set  to  music  was  widely  popular. 

KINNEY,  William  BuKSET  (1799-1880).  An 
American  politician  and  diplomat,  bom  in  Speed- 
well, N.  J.  He  studied  law  after  graduating  at 
Princeton,  became  an  editor  in  Newark,  where  he 
founded  the  Advertiser,  and  was  a  prominent 
Whig.  In  1851  he  went  to  Turin  as  Minister  to 
Sardinia.  There  and  in  Florence,  where  he  lived 
for  some  time  after  the  close  of  his  mission,  he 
worked  on  a  history  of  Tuscany,  which  was  not 
completed.  He  married,  in  1841,  Elizabeth  Clem- 
EXTiXE  Stedman  (1810-89),  a  sister  of  William 
E.  Dodge  and  mother  of  Edmund  C.  Stedman. 
She  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  wrote  for  the 
Knickerbocker  and  for  Blackicood's,  and  during 
her  fourteen  years'  stay  in  Europe  was  a  friend 
of  the  Brownings.  She  published  Felicita,  a 
Metrical  Romance  (1855);  Poems  (1867);  and 
Bianca  Capello,  a  Tragedy  (1873). 

KIK^OB  (Heb.  kinnor,  harp.  lyre).  A 
musical  instrument  of  the  ancient  Hebrews;  simi- 
lar to  the  zither  or  harp,  and  provided  with  32 
strings. 

KINO  (apparently  of  East  Indian  origin). 
The  concrete  exudation  of  certain  tropical  trees, 
especially  the  Pterocarpus  marsupium  (natu- 
ral order  Leguminosse),  growing  in  the  East 
Indies,  which  yields  'East  Indian  kino.'  East 
Indian  kino  is  the  kind  which  now  chiefly 
occurs  in  commerce,  and  is  the  ordinary  kino 
or  gum  kino  of  the  shops.  It  is  in  small  angular 
glistening  fragments,  the  smaller  reddish,  the 
larger  almost  black.  Thin  pieces  are  ruby-red. 
It  is  brittle  and  easily  powdered,  has  no  smell, 
but  a  very  astringent  taste.  Bengal  kino  is  a 
similar  astringent  substance,  produced  by  Butea 
frondosa.  'Botany  Bay  kino'  is  the  produce  of 
Eucalyptus  resinifera. 

Kino  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  cold  water.  Its  chief  con- 
stituents are:  Kinotannic  acid,  G„H,gO«;  pyro- 
catechin.  C,H4(0H),;  and  kino  red.  a  product 
of  oxidation  of  kinotannic  acid.  The  astringency 
of  kino  is  mainly  due  to  its  containing  kino- 
tannic acid,  and  in  consequence  of  this  property 
it  is  employed  in  medicine  in  certain  forms  of 
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diarrhoea  (especially  when  a  flux  seems  to  be 
kept  up  by  want  of  tone  in  the  intestinal  capil- 
laries), the  best  mode  of  prescribing  it  being 
as  compound  kino  powder,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  kino,  cinnamon,  and  opium,  the  dose  for 
an  adult  ranging  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple. 
The  medicinal  tincture  of  kino  forms  an  excel- 
lent gargle  for  the  relaxation  of  the  uvula;  it 
contains  kino,  glycerin,  alcohol,  and  water.  Kino 
is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  East 
Indies  as  a  cotton-dye,  giving  to  the  cotton  the 
yellowish-brown  color  known  as  nankeen. 

KINBOSS'-SHIBE'.  The  second  smallest 
county  of  Scotland,  lying  between  the  counties  of 
Perth  and  Fife  (Map:  Scotland,  E  3).  Area,  73 
square  miles.  It  is  well  cultivated;  coal  occurs 
at  Lochgelly.  Capital,  Kinross.  Population,  in 
1801,  G700;  in  1851,  9000;  in  1891,  6673;  in 
1901,  7000. 

KINSALE''.  A  seaport  town  and  summer  re- 
sort of  County  Cork,  Ireland,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  Kinsale  Harbor,  on  the  Ban- 
don  estuary,  14  miles  southwest  of  Cork  (Map: 
Ireland,  C  5 ) .  It  is  partly  built  on  the  slope  of 
Compass  Hill,  and  has  steep,  irregular  streets. 
It  dates  from  the  Norse  invasion ;  the  chief  event 
of  its  long  and  interesting  history  was  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Spaniards  in  1601,  and  the  two 
months'  siege  they  sustained  in  1602  before 
yielding  to  the  English.  Population,  in  1901, 
4250. 

KIN^'STON.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Lenoir  County,  N.  C,  80  miles  southeast  of 
Raleigh ;  on  the  Neuse  River,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  and  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina 
railroads  (Map:  North  Carolina,  E  2).  It  has 
the  Rhodes  Military  Institute.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  productive  agricultural  section, 
largely  devoted  to  tobacco  cultivation,  and  is 
an  important  tobacco  market  with  several  large 
warehouses,  packing  establishments,  stemmeries, 
etc.  There  are  also  cotton-mills,  carriage  and 
wagon  works,  a  turpentine  distillery,  foundry 
and  machine-shops,  lumber-mills,  kniting-mills, 
and  manufactures  of  boxes,  barrels,  shingles,  etc. 
The  electric  light  plant  is  owned  by  the  mu- 
nicipality. Population,  in  1890,  1726;  in  1900, 
4106. 

KINTYRE,  kin-tir'.  A  peninsula  in  Scot- 
land.   See  Cantire. 

KINZIE,  kin'zi,  John  (1763-1828).  An 
American  pioneer,  born  in  the  city  of  Quebec, 
Canada.  He  was  placed  at  a  very  early  age  in 
straitened  circumstances  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  left  his  home  when  a  boy  of  ten,  and 
went  to  New  York  City.  After  a  wandering  life, 
during  which  he  traded  with  the  Indians  in  the 
West  and  Middle  West,  he  finally  settled  in  Illi- 
nois on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  where  he 
built  a  trading  station,  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement of  a  white  man  at  that  point.  Consult 
Kinzie,  Wau-hun,  or  the  Early  Day  in  the  North- 
west (New  York,  1856). 

KIOTO,  ke-o't6  (Chin.,  capital),  or  KYOTO, 
also  called  Miako,  Miyako,  Saikio,  Saikyo.  One 
of  the  three  fu  cities  of  Japan,  and  the  capital  of 
the  country  from  the  year  794  until  1868,  when 
the  shogunate  was  abolished,  and  the  Mikado  and 
his  Court  removed  to  Yedo    (Tokio). 

The  city  stands  on  the  island  of  Hondo,  in  lati- 
tude 35°  N.,  and  longitude  135°  30'  E.,  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  bordered  on  three  sides  by  moderately 


high  mountains,  near  the  centre  of  the  Province 
of  Yamashiro.  It  is  47  miles  by  rail  from  Kobe 
via  Osaka  on  the  coast,  and  329  from  Tokio 
(Map:  Japan  D  6),  and  is  also  connected  by  rail 
with  Tsuruga  on  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  the  north, 
and  westward  302  miles  with  Shimonoseki  (q.v.), 
where  the  island  of  Hondo  approaches  Kiushiu. 
The  city,  which  is  unwalled,  is  traversed  from 
north  to  south  by  the  Kamogawa,  which  divides 
it  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  larger  and  more 
important  part  lies  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  the  wide  shingly  bed  of  which  is 
nearly  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
smaller  and  more  picturesque  part,  where  are 
found  most  of  the  hotels  patronized  by  foreign- 
ers, rises  gradually  from  the  left  bank  to  the 
wooded  steeper  slopes  and  spurs  of  the  range  of 
mountains,  where  many  of  the  more  famous 
temples  and  places  of  interest  are  situated.  In 
general  the  plan  of  the  city  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  7§4,  which  Kuwammu,  its  founder,  called 
Hei-an-jo,  'the  city  of  peace.'  It  is  about  four 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  two  and 
one-half  in  breadth,  and  is  laid  out  with  mathe- 
matical regularity.  The  streets  are  wide,  well 
kept,  neat,  and  clean.  In  the  northeast  part 
is  the  Go-Sho  or  'Imperial  Palace,'  which  with 
its  fine  gardens,  in  true  Japanese  taste,  covers  26 
acres.  The  buildings  are  of  wood,  and  are  char- 
acterized by  a  certain  quiet  elegance  which  is 
peculiarly  Japanese.  They  contain  many  fine 
paintings  by  Japanese  artists,  and  much  fine 
carving.  To  the  southwest  of  this  is  the  Nijo, 
the  castle  of  the  Shogun,  built  in  1601,  and  now 
the  seat  of  the  city  government.  Though  one  of 
the  gayest  of  cities,  Kioto  is  a  great  religious 
centre,  and  temples  and  shrines  abound.  Shinto 
(q.v.)  claims  93,  and  Buddhism  about  950.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  city  are  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Hongwan-ji,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Shin  sect,  whose  temples  are  noted  for  their 
great  size,  their  magnificence,  and  their  accessi- 
bility. On  the  eastern  hills  are  many  fine  temples, 
such  as  the  Chi-on-in  and  the  San-ju-san-gen-Do. 
In  this  neighborhood  is  also  found  a  large  mound 
— the  Mimidzuka — containing  the  ears  and  noses 
of  the  Koreans  slain  in  the  wars  of  Hideyoshi 
(1592-98).  To  the  northeast  of  the  Imperial 
palace  on  the  way  to  Otsu,  at  a  height  of  2000 
feet,  and  overlooking  Lake  Biwa,  are  the  famous 
Buddhist  monasteries  of  Hiyci-zan,  founded  about 
A.D.  300,  and  intended  originally  to  shield  the 
palace  from  the  evil  influences  of  the  north. 

Kioto  is  the  centre  of  many  art  industries. 
Here  the  finest  silks,  crapes,  velvet,  brocades,  and 
embroideries,  porcelain,  cloisonne  enameled  ware, 
bronzes,  etc.,  are  produced,  the  manufacture  giv- 
ing employment  to  thousands  of  skilled  hands. 
Much  Satsuma  and  other  ware  is  brought  here 
to  be  decorated.  Under  the  city  government  is  an 
industrial  department  for  the  promotion  of  the 
industrial  arts,  established  in  1870,  which  in- 
cludes experimental  gardening,  an  experimental 
farm,  a  weaving  department  where  foreign  looms 
are  used,  a  physical  and  chemical  department,  a 
female  industrial  school,  a  pauper  industrial 
school,  a  shoemaking  establishment,  etc.  Kioto 
is  the  seat  of  an  Imperial  university,  with 
colleges  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering,  sup- 
ported by  the  Government,  and  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  is  a  college  of  good  standing 
called  the  Doshisha,  where  theology  is  also  taught 
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There  are  many  schools,  including  five  of  the 
higher  middle  schools,  and  a  training  college  for 
teacliers.    Population,  in  1898,  353,139. 

KIOWA,  ki&'A-wA.  An  important  Plains  tribe, 
apparently  constituting  a  distinct  linguistic 
stock.  The  popular  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Ka-t-gtcH,  the  name  by  which  they  call  them- 
selves. According  to  their  ow-n  traditions,  which 
are  borne  out  by  those  of  other  tribes,  they  at 
one  time  lived  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  west- 
ern Montana  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
and  Columbia  rivers.  From  this  position  they 
moved  out  into  the  plains  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Crow,  for  whom  they  still  entertain  a 
friendly  feeling.  Following  the  buffalo  herds 
and  pressed  by  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne,  they 
moved  southward,  halting  for  a  time  in  the 
Black  Hills,  then  making  their  camps  upon  the 
Platte,  and  later  still  upon  the  upper  Arkansas. 
Here  they  first  came  into  contact  with  the 
Comanche  farther  to  the  south,  with  whom  they 
carried  on  war  for  some  time.  Since  1790  these 
tribes  have  acted  as  confederates.  At  a  later 
period  the  Kiowa  made  peace  with  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe.  They  were  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  hostile  and  unruly  tribes  of  the  plains,  and 
maintained  almost  constant  warfare  along  the 
American  and  Mexican  frontiers  iintil  the  great 
Treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas,  in  1867,  when, 
with  the  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Comanche,  and 
Kiowa-Apache,  they  consented  to  give  up  their 
free  range  and  come  upon  reservations  in  what 
is  now  Oklahoma.  They  were  slow  to  move, 
however,  and  it  required  a  winter  campaign  by 
Custer  the  next  year  to  bring  them  in.  In  1874 
they  again  broke  out,  together  with  most  of  the 
other  four  tribes,  but  were  subdued  the  next 
year  by  Mackenzie,  who  shot  their  ponies,  con- 
fiscated their  arms,  and  deported  a  number  of 
their  chiefs  and  warriors  to  Florida.  Since  then 
they  have  remained  quietly  upon  their  reserva- 
tion, which  was  thrown  open  by  treaty  in  1901, 
so  that  they  are  now  in  law  American  citizens. 
The  majority  now  occupy  houses  and  wear  civi- 
lized dress,  instead  of  the  tipi  and  G-string,  the 
change  having  come  within  the  past  few  years. 
In  other  respects  they  retain  most  of  their 
primitive  customs  and  habit  of  thought.  Their 
great  annual  ceremony  was  the  sun  dance  (q.v.), 
and  their  great  tribal  palladium  was  the  Taim4, 
a  stone  image  somewhat  resembling  a  human 
figure.  They  did  not  have  the  clan  system,  but 
were  subdivided  into  six  recognized  bands,  and 
had  a  well-organized  military  order  of  six  de- 
grees. They  have  also  a  pictograph  calendar 
running  back  some  seventy  years.  Associated 
with  them,  and  constituting  one  of  the  six  bands 
of  their  tribal  circle,  is  a  small  tribe  of  Athapas- 
can stock,  locally  known  as  Kiowa-Apache.  The 
term  is  a  misnomer,  however,  excepting  as  it 
indicates  the  remote  stock  affinity ;  for  these  peo- 
ple, who  call  themselves  Xadiishatl-dina,  have 
come  down  along  the  plainS,  and  have  no  tra- 
dition of  a  time  when  they  were  not  associated 
with  the  Kiowa.  The  greatest  strength  of  the 
Kiowa  at  any  time  within  a  century  was  prob- 
ably less  than  1800.  They  number  now  about 
nob,  while  the  Kiowa-Apache  number  160. 

Consult  Mooney,  "Calendar  History  of  the 
Kiowa  Indians,"  in  Seventeenth  Report  of  Bureau 
of  Ameriean  Ethnology  (Washington,  1898). 

KTP,  Leoxabd  (1826—).  An  American  au- 
thor, born  in  New  York,  and  educated  at  Trinity 


College,  Hartford.  He  studied  law  and  long  prac- 
ticed in  Albany  where  be  was  for  ten  years  presi- 
dent of  the  institute.  Besides  contributing  to 
periodicals,  he  published  California  Sketche* 
( 1850)  ;  Volcano  Digging*  {18&1)  ;  ^i^nonei  1866)  ; 
The  Dead  Marquise  (1873);  Hannibal's  War 
{ 1878)  ;  Under  the  Bells  ( 1879)  ;  and  Sestlenook 
(1880). 

KTP,  VViixiAM  bfGRitHAM  (1811-93).  An 
American  bisliop  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  bom  in  New  York  City,  of  Breton  ancestry; 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1831,  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  1835,  after  studying 
law.  He  was  rector  of  Saint  Peter's,  Albany, 
from  1838  to  1853,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
chosen  .missionary  bishop  of  California,  where 
he  became  bishop  four  years  after.  Among  his 
works  are:  The  Lenten  Fast  (1843);  Early 
Jesuit  Missions  in  yorth  America  (1846)  ;  The 
Catacombs  of  Rome  (1854)  ;  The  Olden  Time  in 
New  York  (1872),  and  The  Church  and  the 
Apostles   (1877). 

KEPCHAK,.  kip-chak'.  A  Mongol  khanate. 
See  KiPTCH.vK. 

KTPTilNG,  (  Joseph  )  Rcdyabd  ( 1865— ) .  An 
English  fiction-writer  and  poet.  He  was  bom  in 
Bombay,  December  30,  1865,  the  son  of  John 
Lockwood  Kipling,  who  was  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  art  at  Bombay  and 
Lahore,  in  India.  His  mother,  Alice  Macdonald, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  ilethodist  clergjTiian  at 
Endon,  Staffordshire.  At  the  age  of  five,  Kipling 
was  brought  to  England,  and  in  1878  he  entered 
the  fnited  Service  College,  at  Westward  Ho, 
Devonshire,  editing  while  there  the  College 
Chronicle,  for  which  he  wrote  verse  and  prose. 
On  his  school  life  he  drew  freely  for  the  incidents 
narrated  in  Stalky  d  Co.  (1899).  Returning  to 
India,  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Lahore 
Civil  and  Military  Gazette  (1882-1887),  and 
afterwards  became  assistant  editor  of  the 
Pioneer  at  Allahabad  ( 1887-1889) .  To  these  and 
other  papers  he  contributed  satirical  verses  and 
sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  life.  Schoolboy  Lyrics 
(1881)  was  followed  by  Echoes  (1884),  Depart- 
mental Ditties  (1886), 'and  Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills  (1888).  The  last  two  represent  the  best 
of  his  early  work  in  verse  and  prose.  In  1888  he 
published,  at  Allahabad:  Soldiers  Three,  The 
Gadsbys,  In  Black  and  White,  Under  the  Deodars, 
The  Phantom  Rickshaw  and  Other  Tales,  and 
Wee  Willie  Winkie  and  Other  Child  Stories. 

Having  now  become  well  known  in  India,  Kip- 
ling visited  England  and  the  L'nited  States  in 
search  of  a  publisher,  but  failed  at  first.  His  im- 
pressions of  America,  originally  contributed  to 
the  Pioneer,  were  afterwards  published  in  New 
York,  under  the  title  American  Xotes  (1891). 
In  1890  Kipling,  then  in  London,  suddenly  found 
himself  famous.  Since  then  his  vogue  has  been 
extraordinary.  In  1892  he  married  the  daughter 
of  H.  Wolco'tt  Balestier  of  New  York  City,  and 
settled  in  Vermont,  where  he  remained  till  1896. 
To  this  second  period  of  his  life  belong  Life's 
Handicap;  The  Light  That  Failed  (1891)  ;  Bar- 
rack-Room Ballads  (1892)  ;  The  Xaulahka,  writ- 
ten in  collaboration  with  Wolcott  Balestier,  Kip- 
ling's brother-in-law  (1892):  Many  Inrentions 
(1893)  :  the  two  Jungle  Books  (1894-1895)  ;  The 
Seven  Seas  (1896)  :  and  Captains  Courageous 
(1897).  Kipling  was  again  in  the  United  States 
in  1899,  when  he  suffered  from  a  severe  illness.  In 
the  same  year  he  visited  the  scene  of  war  in  South 
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Africa.  His  two  poems  entitled  The  Recessional 
( 1897 ) ,  written  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's Ju!3ilee,  ajid  The  White  Man's  Burden 
(1899)  were  widely  read.  Among  his  latest 
publications  are,  besides  Stalky  &  Co.  cited 
above,  The  Day's  Vt  ork  (1898);  Kim  (1901),  a 
story  of  life  in  India;  and  The  Just-So  Stories, 
a  book  for  children  ( 1902) . 

Rudyard  Kipling  possesses  undoubtedly  a  more 
original  genius  than  any  other  English  writer 
living  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
He  represents  unerringly  the  spirit  of  his  age 
and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Vigor,  audacity, 
and  efficiency  are  the  virtues  that  most  appeal  to 
him;  and  they  characterize  his  own  thought  and 
his  literary  style  to  a  remarkable  degfee.  A 
genuine  master  of  language,  he  ranges,  according 
to  his  theme,  from  the  brutal  speech  of  the  bar- 
racks and  the  vivid  slang  of  the  smoking-room 
to  a  noble  diction,  which  at  times  half  recalls  the 
majestic  cadences  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  He 
has  an  almost  inspired  instinct  for  the  essential 
thing,  for  that  which  stands  out  as  typical  of 
the  whole,  and  he  can  flash  it  upon  the  mind  of 
his  readers  in  such  startling  felicity  of  phrasing 
as  to  make  it  forever  memorable. 

In  his  prose  he  is  at  his  best  in  telling  of 
India,  whether  it  be  the  India  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  or  the  mysterious  India  of  the  native;  he 
has,  in  fact,  done  for  India  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott  did  for  the  Scottish  Highlands;  and,  like 
Scott,  he  has  peopled  his  country  with  scores  of 
men  and  women  who  are  never  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten. His  Soldiers  Three  are  as  sure  of  im- 
mortality as  the  Three  Musketeers  of  Dumas, 
with  whom  they  have  often  been  compared;  and 
his  Gadsbys.  Haviksbees,  and  Stricklands  are 
little  if  at  all  inferior.  Such  stories  as  "The  Man 
Who  Would  be  King,"  "The  Drums  of  the  Fore 
and  Aft,"  and  "Without  Benefit  of  Clergy"  are 
already  classic.  The  long  romance  Kim  will  prob- 
ably stand  as  the  high-water  wark  of  Kipling's 
achievement.  No  one  else  could  have  written  it; 
and  it  displays  the  whole  of  India — its  vague- 
ness, its  multitudinous  vastness,  and  its  incom- 
prehensibility— in  one  great  panoramic  revela- 
tion, the  effect  of  which  is  indescribable.  The 
two  Jungle  Books  represent  a  tour  de  force  of 
another  kind,  but  no  less  extraordinary;  and  in 
these  the  highly  imaginative  quality  of  Kipling's 
genius  is  best  seen,  since  they  take  lis  back  to 
the  older  India  of  unbroken  jungle,  haimted  by 
memories  of  the  Avorld's  long  infancy  when  man 
and  brute  were  not  yet  clearly  diflferentiated,  but 
still  crouched  down  together  on  the  breast  of 
Mother  Earth.  As  a  poet,  Kipling  has  written 
with  a  spirit  and  a  lyric  swing  that  have  caught 
and  held  the  world's  attention.  In  many  of  these 
poems  he  has  so  accurately  voiced  the  feeling 
and  aspirations  of  British  Imperialism  as  to  have 
been  styled  'the  Laureate  of  the  Empire,'  and 
he  has  given  many  stanzas  and  lines  and  burning 
phrases  to  the  records  of  the  literature  that  lasts. 
For  an  interesting  though  not  wholly  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  Kipling,  consult  I^  Gal- 
lienne,  Rudyard  Kipling  (New  York,  1900)  ;  and 
for  many  details,  bibliographical  and  otherwise, 
see  Knowles,  A  Kipling  Primer  (Boston,  1899). 

KIPPER  (probably  from  Scotch  kip,  jutting 
point,  hook,  a  variant  of  cop,  Ger.  Kopf,  head, 
in  allusion  to  the  projecting  gristle  on  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  male  salmon  after  spav(Tiing;  less  prob- 
ably from  kip,  hide  of  a  young  beast,  from  ME. 


kip,  Icel,  kippa,  to  snatch,  Dutch  kippen,  to 
snatch,  hatch ) .  Originally,  in  Scotland,  a  salmon 
after  the  spawning  period;  but  as  fish  at  this 
time  are  not  good  for  food  if  fresh,  they  are 
usually  split  open,  salted,  and  dried,  hence  'kip- 
per' or  'kippered  salmon'  came  to  be  generally 
used  to  denote  smoked  or  pickled  salmon.  The 
transfer  of  this  process  to  the  herring  caused 
the  term  to  mean,  in  England,  and  especially 
about  Yarmouth,  the  headquarters  of  the  her- 
ring fishery,  a  herring  so  treated.    See  Fisheries. 

KIPTCHAK,  kep-chilk',  or  KAPTCHAK. 
A  Mongol  khanate,  better  known  as  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Golden  Horde,  ruled  by  the  successors  of 
Genghis  Khan  (d.l227).  At  the  time  of  its 
greatest  expansion  it  extended  from  the  Dnieper 
in  Europe  far  into  Central  Asia.  Its  capital, 
Sarai,  founded  in  1242,  was  situated  on  the 
Volga  near  the  niodern  Tsaritsyn.  It  was  plun- 
dered by  Timur  in  1395.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Golden  Horde  split  up  into 
independent  khanates,  which  fell  one  by  one  into 
the  power  of  the  Russians.     See  Golden  Horde. 

KIEOBY,  William  (1759-1850).  An  English 
entomologist,  born  at  Witnesham  Hall.  He  was 
educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came a  clergyman  at  Barham,  where  he  spent  his 
life.  His  entomological  writings  brought  him  a 
great  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
most  important  of  them  are:  Monographia 
Apium  AnglicB  (1802);  Introduction  to  Ento- 
mology (with  Spence,  1815-26)  ;  and  one  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  on  The  Wisdom  of  God 
as  Manifested  in  the  Creation  of  Animals. 

KIRBY,  William  (1817—).  A  Canadian 
author,  born  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  England, 
October  13,  1817.  He  came  to  Canada  with  his 
parents  in  1832.  Settling  at  Niagara,  Ontario, 
in  1839,  he  conducted  the  Mail  newspaper  for 
twenty  years,  and  was  collector  of  customs  there 
from  1871  to  his  retirement  in  1895.  Kirby  is 
the  author  of  the  best  Canadian  historical  ro- 
mance yet  written,  Le  Chien  d'Or,  or  Golden  Dog 
(1877,  new  ed.,  Boston,  1896).  The  romance 
takes  its  name  from  a  tablet  on  the  fagade  of  a 
building  in  Quebec,  representing  a  couchant  dog 
gnawing  the  thigh-bone  of  a  man,  and  deals  with 
the  great  struggle  of  the  French  to  hold  the 
Canadas  against  the  English.  Besides  other  prose 
works,  Kirby  also  published  JJ.  E.  (1869),  an 
epic  poem  in  Spenserian  stanzas  depicting  in- 
cident and  character  in  the  times  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  and  Canadian  Idylls  (new  ed. 
1894). 

KIRBY-KENDAL,  kern)i-kgn'dal.  A  town  of 
England.    See  Kendal. 

KIRCHBACH,  kerK'bao,  Hugo  Ewald,  Count 
(1809-87) .  A  German  soldier,  born  at  Neumarkt, 
Silesia.  In  1826  he  entered  the  Prussian  infantry 
service,  distinguished  himself  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1866  by  his  successes  at  Nachod,  Skalitz, 
and  Schweinscliadel,  and  in  1870  was  appointed 
general  commanding  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  In 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  played  an  important 
part,  particularly  at  Weissenburg,  Worth,  Sedan, 
and  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  when  he  repulsed  the 
French  at  the  last  great  sortie  of  January  19, 
1871.     He  retired  from  the  army  in  1880. 

KIRCHBACH,  Wolfgang  (1857— ).  A  Ger- 
man poet  and  critic.  He  was  born  in  London, 
but  was  educated  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  study- 
ing music  first,  and  then  history  and  philosophy. 
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In  1888  he  settled  in  Dresden,  where  he  was  editor 
of  the  Maga:it%.  fur  LUteratur  des  In-  und  Atu- 
landes.  iSinw  1896  he  has  resided  in  Berlin.  His 
works  include:  Marchcn  (1879);  the  romance 
Salvator  Kosa  (1880)  :  Oedichte  (1883)  ;  Kinder 
des  Keichs  (1883;  under  the  title,  Sort  und  Sud, 
1885);  Dcr  Wtltfahrer  (1891);  Das  Ltben  auf 
der  Walze  (1892);  and  the  dramatic  works: 
WaibUngcr  (  1886)  ;  Der  Menachenkenner (1888)  ; 
Die  letzten  ilvnschen  (1890)  ;  Warum  Frauen  die 
Manner  licben  (1892);  and  Des  Sonnenreichea 
Untergangi  1894)  ;  and  the  miscellany,  £tn  Lebens- 
buck   (18S5). 

KIBCHENTAG^  k^rK'en-tiio,  Evanqexischeb 
((Jer.,  evangelical  church-day).  An  association 
of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Lutheran,  Ger- 
man Reformed,  United  Evangelical,  and  Mora- 
vian churches  in  Germany,  for  tlie  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  religion,  without  reference  to 
their  denominational  differences.  The  first  meet- 
ing took  place  in  1848,  at  Wittenberg,  in  the 
church  to  which  Luther  affixed  his  theses.  Sub- 
sequent meetings  w^ere  held,  at  first  annually, 
later  at  irregular  inter^'als,  till  1872.  The 
strict  Lutherans  never  joined  the  movement; 
Hengstenberg,  Stahl,  and  their  followers  with- 
drew in  1857,  and  some  years  later  Lipsius, 
Schenkel,  and  their  group. 

KIBCHER,  k^rK'er,  Athanasius  (1601-80). 
A  Roman  Catholic  scholar.  He  was  bom  at 
Geisa.  near  Fulda,  May  2,  1601,  became  a  Jesuit 
(1618),  and  professor  of  mathematics,  philos- 
ophy, and  Oriental  languages  at  the  University 
of  Wiirzburg.  In  1635  he  fled  from  the  dis- 
orders of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  France,  and 
spent  two  years  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Avi- 
gnon in  the  study  of  antiquities.  He  was  prepar- 
ing to  return  to  Germany  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Vienna  when  he  received  an  order  to 
repair  to  Rome,  and  obeyed.  In  1637  he  accom- 
panied Cardinal  Frederick  of  Saxony  to  Malta, 
and  was  received  with  great  honor  by  the  Knights 
of  Saint  John.  For  eight  years  he  was  professor 
of  the  Collegium  Romanum  at  Rome,  and  then, 
without  a  professorship,  continued  his  archaeo- 
logical studies.  He  died  in  Rome,  November  28, 
1680.  He  collected  a  splendid  museum  of  anti- 
quities, which  he  left  to  the  Roman  College.  He 
was  a  man  of  extensive  and  varied  erudition,  and 
a  copious  writer.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  most 
important  are:  Prodromtis  Coptus  give  ^-Egyp- 
iiactts  (1636):  Lntium,  with  maps  and  figures 
(1671)  ;  China  lUustrata  (1667);  Mundus  Sub- 
terranens  (1664);  (Edipu»  .^gyptiacus  (1652- 
55 ) .  Consult  his  Life  by  Brischar  ( Wurzburg, 
1876). 

KIBCHHOFF,  kerK'hfif.  Adolf  (1826—). 
An  eminent  German  classical  philologist.  He 
was  bom  at  Berlin,  and  has  been  professor  in  the 
university  of  his  native  city  since  1865.  Kirch- 
hofTs  scientific  studies  have  covered  a  wide 
range  in  linguistics,  antiquities,  and  Greek  epig- 
raphy. In  each  field  his  work  has  been  distin- 
guished. Of  his  very  numerous  publications  the 
most  important  .'».re;  Unibrische  Sprachdenkmaler 

(1849-51);  Euripides  (1855).  the  first  critical 
edition  based  on  a  careful  collation  of  all  the 
manuscripts;  Die  Bomerische  Odyssee  und  ihre 
Entstehung  (1859)  ;  Die  Composition  der  Odyssee 

(1869)  ;  Studirn  rur  Geschichte  des  griechisehen 
Alphabets  (4th  ed.  1887),  the  most  important 
work  on  the  subject.    His  works  further  include 


many  monographs  on  Athenian  financial  admin- 
istration, Greek  literature,  etc.  He  has  edited 
Plotinus  (1856);  Jilschylus  (1880);  Xenophon's 
Respublica  Atheniensium  (3d  ed.  1889)  ;  etc.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Christian  inscriptions  in  the 
fourth  voluiue  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Grcecarum  (1859),  and  of  the  Corpus  Jnscrip- 
tionum  Atticarum,  vols.  i.  and  iv.  (Berlin,  1873 
— ),  and  was  an  editor  of  Hermes  (1866-81). 

KIBCHHOFF,  Alfbed  ( 1838— ) .  A  German 
geographer  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Erfurt.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena  and  Bonn;  from  1871  to 
1873  was  lecturer  on  geography  at  the  Kriegs- 
akademie  of  Berlin^  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  geography  in  the 
University  of  Halle.  His  writings  include: 
Schulbotanik  (1865)  ;  Pflanzen-  und  Tierverbrei- 
tung  (1890);  Menschen  und  Erde  (1901);  and, 
in  collaboration  with  other  scholars,  Unser  Wis- 
sen  von  der  Erde  (1886-93). 

KIBCHHOFF,  Gistav  Robebt  (1824-87).  A 
(3erman  physicist,  bom  at  Kiinigsberg.  He 
studied  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  at 
the  University  of  Konigsberg.  In  1850  he 
became  professor  of  physics  at  Breslau,  in 
1854  at  Heidelberg,  and  from  1875  until  his  death 
filled  the  chair  of  physics  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  His  researches  in  thermodynamics  and 
in  several  other  branches  of  physical  science  have 
been  of  great  value;  but  his  principal  achieve- 
ment is  the  discovery,  jointly  with  Bunsen,  of  the 
spectroscope  (q.v.).  The  discovery  was  perfected 
in  1859,  and  wars  published  under  the  title,  Unter- 
suchungen  tiber  das  Sonnenspektrum^  und  die 
Spektren  der  chemischen  Elemente.  KirchhofTs 
Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  were  published  in 
1882  and  1891. 

KIBCHMANN,  k^rK'min,  Juuus  vox  ( 1802- 
84).  A  German  jurist  and  philosopher,  bom 
near  Merseburg.  He  was  educated  at  Leipzig 
and  Halle.  In  1846  he  was  made  State's  attor- 
ney in  the  Criminal  Court  of  Berlin,  and  two 
years  afterwards  was  chosen  to  the  Prussian 
S'ational  Assembly.  From  1871  to  1876  he  was 
a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag.  He  first  at- 
tracted attention  as  a  philosopher  by  his  brochure 
Die  Wertlosigkeit  dcr  J uris-prudenz  als  Wissen- 
schaft  (1848).  His  other  philosophical  writings 
include:  Ueber  UnsterbUchkeit  (1865)  ;  Aesthetik 
auf  realistischer  Grundlage  (1868)  ;  translations 
of  parts  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Grotius,  Hume, 
Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza,  and  a  remarkable  edition 
of  Kant  in  the  Philosophische  Bibliothek,  edited 
by  him  (1868  et  seq.),  and  of  Hobbes,  De  Cive 
(1873).  His  philosophy  was  an  attempt  to 
mediate  between  realism  and  idealism.  Consult 
Lasson  and  Meineke,  Julius  von  Kirchmann  als 
Philosoph   (Halle,  1885). 

KIBCHNEB,  k*rK'n§r,  Theodob  ( 1824— ) .  A 
(German  composer,  born  at  Neukirchen.  Saxony. 
From  1838  to  1842  he  studied  in  Leipzig  imder 
J.  Knorr  (piano)  and  K.  F.  Becker  (organ  and 
theory).  He  subsequently  was  a  pupil  of  J. 
Schneider  in  Dresden,  and  of  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatorv  for  a  short  time,  becoming  in  1843 
organist' at  Winterthur.  From  1862  to  1872  he 
was  a  teacher  in  the  music  school  at  Zurich, 
then  became  director  of  the  Wurzburg  Conserva- 
tory (1873-75),  and  finally  in  1890  settled  in 
Hamburg.  Schumann  and  Slendelssohn  were  his 
friends,  and  Kirchner  was  especially  influenced 
by  the   former's  music.     His   compositions   are 
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mostly  for  the  piano,  and  his  preludes,  caprices, 
and  nocturnes  are  charming. 

KIRGHIZ,  ker-gez',  or  Kirghiz-Kazaks.  The 
chief  part  of  the  Central  Asiatic  group  of  Turko- 
Tataric  (Mongolian)  peoples.  They  number, 
altogether,  some  3,000,000,  ranging  over  the  great 
steppe  and  marshy  area  from  the  borders  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  to  those  of  Western  China,  north- 
ward beyond  the  Sir-Darya.  The  ancient  division 
of  the  Kirghiz  into  'hordes'  is  still  retained.  The 
'Great  Horde'  has  its  habitat  partly  in  Russian 
and  partly  in  Chinese  territory  in  the  Yarkand- 
Tashkent-Alatau  region;  the  'Middle  Horde,'  or 
Siberian  Kirghiz,  chiefly  in  the  Balkash-Irtish- 
Tobol  region;  the  'Little  Horde,'  in  the  steppes 
north  of  the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas,  to  the  west  of 
the  'Middle  Horde.'  To  the  'Little  Horde'  belong 
the  Kirghiz  of  the  Volga-Ural  steppes  in  European 
Russia,  who  for  the  last  century  have  wandered 
over  that  country.  The  Kirghiz  are,  for  the  most 
part,  characteristically  a  nomadic,  tent-dwelling 
people,  living  by  their  flocks  and  herds,  though 
recently  some  of  them  (e.g.  a  part  of  the  'Little 
Horde')  have  taken  somewhat  to  agriculture. 
By  language  the  Kirghiz  belong  to  the  Turkish 
stock,  and  the  folk-literature  of  the  various 
'hordes'  evidences  no  little  poetical  spirit  and  a 
marked  sense  of  humor.  They  preserve  some  of 
the  old  characters  of  the  Turko-Tataric  race, 
and  beneath  the  creed  of  Islam,  which  so  many 
of  them  have  accepted,  the  more  ancient  Sha- 
manism is  often  scarcely  hidden.  Some  few  of 
the  Western  Kirghiz  are  Buddhists.  The  Kara- 
Kirghiz  ('black  Kirghiz')  of  the  Thian  Shan 
region  between  the  lake  of  Issik  Kul  and  the 
Kuen-lun  Mountains,  who  number  some  350,000, 
are  known  to  the  Russians  as  Diko-kamenije 
Kirgisi,  or  'wild  mountain  Kirghiz,'  and  have 
a  less  favorable  reputation  than  some  of  the 
other  sections  of  this  widely  distribvited  people. 
Their  language  is  thought  to  be  more  archaic, 
their  folk-poetry  more  sui  generis,  while  they 
have  also  retained  more  perfectly  some  of  the 
ancient  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  stock.  The 
name  Kirghiz  has  often  been  loosely  employed 
in  the  sense  of  'nomad,'  and  not  all  of  the  tribes 
and  fractions  of  tribes  thus  denominated  are  of 
Turko-Tataric  ancestry.  The  Kirghiz  also  pos- 
sess, in  all  probability,  not  a  little  Aryan  and 
other  non-Mongolian  blood.  The  Kara-Kirghiz 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  Mongolian  of  all,  repre- 
senting best  the  Turko-Tataric  type  of  the  milieu 
of  Turkestan — brachycephalic,  medium  statured 
(or  a  little  taller) ,  and  of  somewhat  darker  com- 
plexion. Besides  the  Russian  studies  of  Grode- 
kow  (1889),  Kharuzin  (1889-95),  etc.,  reference 
may  be  made  to  Seeland,  "Les  Kirghis,"  in  the 
Revue  d'Anthropologie  (Paris)  for  1886,  which 
summarizes  a  good  deal  of  the  Russian  literature 
on  the  subject.  Consult,  also:  Hellwald,  Central- 
asien  (Leipzig,  1880)  ;  VflmlxJry,  Die  primitive 
Kultur  des  turko-tatarischen  Volkes  (ib.,  1879)  ; 
id.,  Das  Tiirhenvolk  (ib.,  1885)  ;  Shaw,  Visits  to 
High  Tartary,  etc.  (London,  1871). 

KIBILUTSA,  ke-riFlt-tsa,or  CYRILLITSA 
(Russ.,  Cyrillic).  The  Slavic  alphabet  alleged 
to  have  been  invented  by  Saint  Cyril  (q.v.),  and 
now  used  (in  a  modified  form)  by  the  Russians, 
Servians,  and  Bulgarians.  All  ecclesiastical 
books  in  the  Old  Church  Slavic  language  are 
written  either  in  Kirillitsa  or  Glagolitsa  (q.v.). 
The  books  in  Kirillitsa,  fewer  in  number  than 


those  in  Glagolitsa,  fall  into  three  redactions: 
Russian,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian.  Of  the  Rus- 
sian group  the  most  ancient  are  the  Gospel  of 
Ostramir  (1057)  and  the  Collection  of  Izyaslaf 
(1073). 

KIRIN,  kg-ren'  (Chin.  Ki-lin,  lucky  forest). 
The  central  one  of  the  three  provinces  of  Man- 
churia, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sungari 
River,  on  the  east  by  the  Usuri  and  the  Russian 
Maritime  Province,  on  the  south  by  Korea  and 
the  Province  of  Shing-king,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Sungari.  Area,  115,000  square  miles  (Map: 
China,  G  3 ) .  It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  'prairie' 
or  level  part  lying  within  the  loop  of  the  Sungari, 
and  a  mountainous  part.  The  chief  mountain  is 
the  Shan-a-lin  (otherwise  known  as  the  Ch'ang 
Peh  Shan  or  'Ever- White  Mountain')  with  peaks 
from  8000  to  10,000  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
snow.  In  general  the  trend  of  the  ranges  in  this 
mountainous  part  is  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
as  in  China  proper.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Sungari,  the  Hurka,  and  the  Usuri.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  most  important.  It  rises  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  Shan-a-lin,  flows  north  by 
west,  receives  many  tributaries,  passes  the  city 
of  Kirin,  then  west  to  about  latitude  44°  30'  N., 
where  it  enters  Mongolia,  and  takes  a  north- 
west direction,  passes  Petuna,  where  it  receives  the 
Nonni,  flows  east  and  finally  northeast,  tending 
to  north  until  it  reaches  the  Amur.  The  Usuri 
River,  in  latitude  44°  N.,  longitude  131°  E.,  re- 
ceives numerous  tributaries,  and  after  a  course  of 
500  miles  also  joins  the  Amur.  The  Hurka  River, 
not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Sungari,  takes  a 
northerly  direction  past  Ninguta,  receives  two 
important  tributaries  from  the  west,  and  joins 
the  Sungari  at  the  city  of  San-sing  (which  lies 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sungari,  east  bank  of 
the  Hurka,  and  southwest  bank  of  the  Kung-ho, 
which  here  joins  the  others).  From  Petuna  east 
the  country  is  a  level  plain,  broken  with  insig- 
nificant undulations,  cultivated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  villages,  but  elsewhere  covered  with  a  sea 
of  waving  tall  grass. 

The  soil  of  the  province  is  fertile;  the  chief 
products  are  pulse,  millet,  maize,  barley,  potatoes, 
and  the  poppy.  Tigers  abound  in  the  mountain- 
ous part,  and  black  bears,  wild  boars,  panthers, 
and  polecats  are  numerous ;  eagles  are  also  found, 
and  the  game  includes  pheasants,  partridges, 
quails,  and  grouse.  The  cities  of  the  province 
besides  Kirin  (q.v.),  the  capital,  are  Ashiho 
(population,  40,000),  near  which  the  new  Man- 
churian  railway  line  passes;  Petuna,  on  the 
Sungari  (30,000)  ;  San-sing,  already  mentioned; 
Lalin,  120  miles  north  of  Kirin  (15,000);  Nin- 
guta (15,000),  of  little  importance  commercial- 
ly; and  Shwang-shing-pu,  a  walled  town  45  miles 
east  of  Ashiho,  full  of  inns,  and  exceedingly 
dirty.  The  province  on  the  north  is  called  Tsi- 
tsi-har,  or  in  Chinese  Heh-lung-kiang,  or  'Black 
Dragon  River.' 

KIBIiN'.  The  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Manchuria,  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  hills,  and  on  the  Sungari  River, 
about  250  miles  west  of  Vladivostok  (Map: 
China,  G  3 ) .  The  main  street  runs  east  and  west, 
and  is  built  partly  on  piles  which  stretch  out 
into  the  river.  There  are  many  squares  beau- 
tifully ornamented  with  flowers  in  pots.  The 
streets  are  paved  with  wood  blocks;  wood  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  and  boats  and  small  junks 
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are  built  here.  Kirin  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
Ch'uen  Chang,  or  'Navy-yard.'  There  is  a  mint 
here  which  turns  out  silver  dollars  and  subsidiary 
silver  coins.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
90,000. 

KIRIRI,  k^-re'r*.    See  Cabibi. 

KIRIXT,    k^-re'ou.     A    town   of   Japan.     See 

KlBYU. 

KIBJATH-SEFHER,  k^r'jath-8e'f§r.  Ac- 
cording to  Joshua  xv.  15  (r=  Judges  i.  11),  the 
older  name  of  a  Canaanitish  town,  which  the 
Hebrews  called  Debir.  It  was  located  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judah,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  identify  it  with  the  modem  ed-Dahariyeh, 
four  or  five  hours  southwest  of  Hebron.  The 
identification  is  doubtful.  Kirjath-Sepher,  ex- 
plained as  a  Hebrew  name,  means  'Book-City,' 
and  the  fact  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  city  contained  the 
public  records  of  the  Canaanites  or  of  earlier 
history,  or  was  the  locaticm  of  a  great  library. 
Such  claims,  and  theories  based  on  them,  must 
be  considered  fanciful,  even  if  the  name  be  of 
Hebrew  origin,  which  is  by  no  means  certain. 
Consult  Moore,  Commentary  on  Judges,  pp.  25-27 
(New  York.  1895),  and  Cheyne's  article  "KJr- 
jath-Sepher"  in  Encyclopaedia  Biblia,  vol.  ii. 

KLKK,  kerk,  Edwabd  Xoebis  (1802-74).  An 
American  Presbyterian  clergyman.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  August  14,  1802;  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1820;  and.  after  studying  law  for 
eighteen  months,  entered  the  theological  school  at 
the  same  place,  graduating  in  1825.  He  was  em- 
ployed for  some  time  as  an  agent  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
and  in  1828  became  pastor  of  a  newly  organized 
Presbyterian  church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  1839 
he  be«ime  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Evangelical  Society;  in  1842,  pastor  of  the  newly 
organized  Mount  Vernon  Congregational  Church 
in  Boston,  where  he  preached  until  1871,  when 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  ser- 
vice. In  1856  he  visited  Paris,  as  an  agent  of 
the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  to 
establish  Protestant  worship  there.  His  style 
of  preaching  was  fervent  and  pungent,  and  he 
was  unusually  successful  in  developing  and  di- 
recting what  are  known  as  revivals.  He  died 
March  27,  1874.  Consult  his  life  by  Mears  (Bos- 
ton, 1877). 

KTRX,  Ellen  Wabxeb  Olxey  (1842—).  An 
American  novelist,  sometimes  writine  under  the 
pen-name  'Harry  Hayes,'  bom  at  Southington, 
Conn.,  November  6,  1842.  Mrs.  Kirk  is  the 
daughter  of  Jesse  Olney,  the  geographer,  and  the 
wife  of  John  Foster  Kirk  (q.v.).  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1879,  and  settled  in  Germantown,  Pa. 
Her  novels  deal  chiefly  with  Eastern  American 
life,  which  they  picture  in  a  readable  manner. 
Her  principal  books  are:  Love  in  Idleness (1876)  ; 
through  Winding  Ways  (1879);  A  Lesson  in 
Love  (1881);  A  Midsummer  Madness  (1884); 
The  Story  of  Margaret  Kent  (1886)  ;  Sons  and 
Daughters  (1887)  ;  Queen  Money  (1888)  ;  Better 
Times  (1889),  a  volume  of  short  stories;  A 
Daughter  of  Eve  (1889);  Walford  (1891); 
Ciphers  (1891)  ;  Maidens  Choosing  (1892)  ;  The 
Story  of  Lawrence  Cfarth  (1895)  ;  A  Revolution- 
ary Love  Story  (1898)  ;  Dorothy  Dean  (1899)  ; 
Dorothy  and  Her  Friends  (1900);  Our  Lady 
Vanity  (1901) ;  A  Remedy  for  Love  (1902). 


KIBK,  Jous  FosTEB  ( 1824— ) .  An  American 
bibliographer  and  historian,  bom  at  Fredericton, 
N.  B.,  March  22,  1824.  Kirk  wa«  educated  at 
Halifax  and  Quebec,  came  in  1842  to  Boston,  and 
was  secretarj'  of  the  historian  \V.  H.  Prwcott 
from  1847  to  1859,  accompanying  him  to  Europe. 
Then  and  afterwards  he  contributed  frequently 
to  the  North  American  Review  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  From  1870  to  1886  he  edited  Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine,  and  then  became  lecturer  on 
European  history  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1885-88).  He  wrote  a  History  of  Charles 
the  Bold  (3  vols.,  1863-68),  edited  the  Works 
of  W.  H.  Prescott  (1870-74),  and  compiled  a 
supplement  to  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authort 
(1891). 

KIBK'BBIDE,  Thomas  Stoby  (1809-83). 
An  American  neurologist,  bom  in  Morrisville, 
Pa.  He  graduated  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1832,  and 
became  in  the  same  year  resident  physician  to 
the  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Frankford. 
In  1833  he  was  appointed  to  the  ward  for  the 
insane  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia. Upon  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  he  was 
made  its  first  superintendent.  He  raised  more 
than  $350,000  for  a  hospital  for  male  patients, 
which  was  completed  in  1859.  He  was  the  first 
physician  in  the  country  to  place  the  sexes  in 
separate  institutions,  and  in  his  annual  reports 
made  many  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
hospital  construction  and  organization.  He  pub- 
lished Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  (1850)  ;  The  Construc- 
tion, Organization,  and  General  Management  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane  (1854)  ;  and  Appeal  for 
the  Insane  (1854). 

imfKCAXDY,  ker-ka'dl.  A  seaport  and  mar- 
ket town  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  15  miles  north  of  Edinburgh  (Map:  Scot- 
land, E  3).  Its  industries  are  the  spinning  of 
flax,  tow,  and  jute,  the  bleaching  and  weaving  of 
linen  yams,  mechanical  and  marine  engineering, 
iron-founding,  and  the  manufacture  of  floor-cloth 
and  wax-cloth  ('linoleum').  Its  harbor  and  wet 
dock  accommodations  are  commodious;  it  has  an 
important  coasting  trade  and  direct  export  trade 
with  the  United  States;  this  country  is  repre- 
sented by  a  consular  agent.  Its  chief  exports  are 
coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel;  its  imports,  timber, 
paper-making  materials,  cottonseed,  flaxseed, 
flax,  stone,  cork,  etc.  With  its  suburbs  it  ex- 
tends for  nearly  four  miles,  and  is  called  the 
'lang  town.'  It  has  numerous  ecclesiastical,  mu- 
nicipal, and  educational  institutions;  and  an 
ample  water-supply  by  gravitation,  to  which  the 
towns  owes  much  of  its  prosperity.  Kirkcaldy 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  1176,  and  was  created  a 
royal  burgh  in  1456.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Adam  Smith,  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Xations. 
Population  of  police  burgh,  in  1901,  34,064. 

KULKCtTDBBIGHTSHTEE,  k?r-k(5oT)rI-shgr. 
A  county  in  the  southern  division  of  Scotland, 
bounded  north  and  northeast  by  the  counties  of 
Ayr  and  Dumfries,  east  and  south  by  the  Sol- 
way  Firth  and  the  Irish  Sea,  and  west  by 
the  County  of  Wigton  (Map:  Scotland,  D  4). 
Its  area  is  898  square  miles,  of  which  a  large 
part  is  under  rotation  of  crops  and  grass. 
The  rest  is  composed  of  hilly  and  mossy  ground 
and  lakes.    Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing 
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of  cattle.  The  principal  towns  are  Kirkcud- 
bright, the  county  town,  Maxwelltown,  and  Dal- 
beattie. Population,  in  1801,  29,200  j  in  1901, 
39,400. 

KIRK'DALE  CAVE.  A  locality  in  York- 
shire, England,  famous  for  fossil  mammals.  The 
cave,  discovered  in  1821,  was  described  by  Buck- 
land  in  his  ReliquicB  Diluviance.  The  remains  of 
the  rhinoceros,  tiger,  bear,  hyena,  and  of  many 
other  animals  long  since  extinct  in  England  have 
been  found  in  the  stalagmitic  deposit  lining  the 
floor. 

KIRKE,  kerk.  Sir  David  (1596-C.1656).  An 
English  adventurer,  born  at  Dieppe,  France.  His 
father,  Gervase  Kirke,  a  wine-dealer,  returned  to 
England  on  account  of  the  religious  wars  in 
France,  and  became  one  of  the  'merchant  adven- 
turers' of  London.  He  was  associated  with  Sir 
William  Alexander  in  a  project  to  capture  New 
France  and  settle  Nova  Scotia.  The  exclusive 
right  to  the  fur  trade  was  given  to  them,  and 
letters  of  marque  to  prey  upon  French  commerce 
were  issued.  In  1627  three  privateers  were  fitted 
out  under  the  command  of  David  Kirke  and  his 
brothers  Lewis  and  Thomas.  These  made  a 
demonstration  before  Quebec,  and  captured  about 
twenty  French  ships  filled  with  settlers  and  sup- 
plies for  the  relief  of  the  colony.  In  1629,  with 
a  larger  fleet,  he  captured  another  French  vessel 
and  forced  Champlain  to  surrender  Quebec. 
Charles  I.,  however,  had  made  peace  with  France 
and  gave  back  the  conquests,  though  Kirke  was 
knighted  for  his  services.  In  1637  Kirke  received 
a  grant  of  all  Newfoundland,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  Lord  Baltimore,  and  removed  there 
to  develop  the  fisheries.  After  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  the  grant  was  revoked  by  the  Council. 
By  the  assistance  of  Claypole,  Cromwell's  son-in- 
law,  Kirke  regained  part  of  ithe  grant.  Consult 
Kirke,  First  English  Conquest  of  Canada  (1871). 

KIRKE,  Edmund.  See  Gilmore,  James  Rob- 
erts. 

KIRKE,  Perct  (c.1646-91).  An  English  sol- 
dier, probably  of  Derbyshire  family.  He  was  an 
ensign  in  the  army  by  1666,  seven  years  after- 
wards was  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in 
France,  and  by  1680  was  colonel  of  the  Second 
Tangier  Regiment,  enlisted  in  London  largely  by 
himself.  He  was  Governor  of  Tangier  (1682-84), 
and  on  its  evacuation  returned  to  England  with 
his  soldiers,  whom,  as  brigadier-general,  he  led 
at  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor  (1685).  He  became 
notorious  for  his  hanging  of  Monmouth  sympa- 
thizers, and  his  troops  were  called,  in  bitter 
irony,  'Kirke's  Lambs.'  At  the  revolution  of  1688 
he  supported  William  III.,  who  made  him  a 
major-general,  and  the  following  year  he  was  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  of  which  he  was 
made  Governor.  He  upheld  the  Orange  standard 
also  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  siege  of 
Limerick,  and  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
1690.     His  final  campaign  was  in  Flanders. 

KIRKE'S  LAMBS.    See  Kirke,  Percy. 

KIRKINTILLOCH,  kerk'in-tlFlftK.  A  burgh 
of  barony  and  market-town  in  Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  seven 
miles  northeast  of  Glasgow  (Map:  Scotland, 
D  4).  It  has  chemical-works,  iron-foundries, 
steam  sawmills,  bleaching  and  printing  works, 
collieries,  ironstone  mines  and  quarries.  The 
town  owns  the  water-supply.  The  burgh  had  its 
origin  in  a  fort  on  Antoninus's  Wall,  called  Caer- 


pentulach  (the  fort  at  the  end  of  the  ridge),  of 
which  the  present  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption. It  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Lion.  Population,  in  1901,  10,502. 
KIRK-KILISSEH,^  kerk'-ke'le-sa'  (the  'forty 
churches').  A  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Vilayet  of  Edirneh  (Adrianople) ,  in  an  agricul- 
tural district,  35  miles  east-northeast  of  Adrian- 
ople (Map:  Turkey  in  Europe,  F  4).  It  is  a 
chief  point  on  the  route  of  traffic  between  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Balkans.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  mosques  and  Greek  churches.  The  esti- 
mated population  is  16,000,  consisting  of 
Bulgarians,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 

KIRK'LAND,  Caroline  Matilda  Stansbuby 
(1801-64).  An  American  author,  born  in  New 
York  City,  January  12,  1801 ;  died  in  New  York, 
April  6,  1864.  She  was  married  in  1827  to  Prof. 
William  Kirkland,  of  Hamilton  College,  New 
York.  With  her  husband  she  migrated  to  Michi- 
gan in  1839,  and  as  the  results  of  her  pioneer 
life  wrote:  A  'New  Home,  Who'll  Follow  (1839), 
Forest  Life  (1842),  and  Western  Clearings 
(1846),  published  under  the  pseudonym  'Mrs. 
Mary  Clavers.'  In  1842  she  returned  to  New 
York,  where  she  established  a  boarding-school 
and  contributed  to  the  magazines.  Her  chief 
work,  besides  those  already  cited,  was  Holidays 
Abroad,  or  Europe  from  the  West  (1849).  Mrs. 
Kirkland's  best  book  is  A  New  Home,  which  is 
written  in  the  style  of  Miss  Mitford's  Our  Vil- 
lage. It  possesses  considerable  charm,  and  gives 
a  valuable  picture  of  frontier  life. 

KIRKLANDi,  James  Hampton  (1859—).  An 
American  educator.  He  was  born  at  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  and  educated  at  Wofford  College  in 
that  place.  From  1878  to  1881  he  was  tutor  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Wofford  College,  became 
professor  in  1882,  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe 
from  1883  to  1886,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  Leipzig  in  1885.  In  1886  he  was 
made  professor  of  Latin  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1893  became  chancellor  of  that  in- 
stitution. Besides  monographs  and  contributions 
to  educational  periodicals,  he  published  Study  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Poem  Called  by  Grein  "Die  Hoi- 
lenfahrt  Christi"  (1885),  and  edited  the  satires 
and  epistles  of  Horace   (1893). 

KIRKLAND,  Joseph  (1830-94).  An  Ameri- 
can novelist;  the  son  of  Caroline  Matilda  Kirk- 
land (q.v. )  ;  born  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  January  7, 
1830;  died  in  Chicago,  1894.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  Michigan,  then  went 
with  his  parents  to  New  York,  and  after  1856 
resided  in  Illinois.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War 
and  was  promoted  to  be  major.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  coal-mining  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and 
used  his  experience  for  writing  fiction  on  social 
subjects  while  practicing  law  in  Chicago.  Two 
novels  of  pioneer  life  in  Illinois.  Zury,  the  Mean- 
est Man  in  Spring  County  (1887),  and  The  Mc- 
Veys  (1888),  are  graphic  studies  true  to  nature. 
Noteworthy  also  are  The  Captain  of  Company  K 
(1889)  and  The  Story  of  Chicago  (2  vols., 
1893-94). 

KIRKLAND,  Samuel  (1741-1808).  An 
American  missionary  to  the  Iroquois  Indians, 
born  at  Norwich,  Conn.  He  studied  at  Prince- 
ton, and  received  his  degree  in  1765,  though  he 
had  left  college  the  previoxis  autumn  to  visit  the 
Senecas  and  learn  their  language.  After  living 
among   them    for   a   year    and   a   half,   he   wag 
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ordained  at  Lebanon  in  17G6,  and  was  given  a 
commission  by  the  Congregational  Church  as 
missionary  to  the  Indians.  He  then  took  up  his 
residence  among  the  Oneidas,  who  occupied  a 
central  position  among  the  Six  Nations  and 
whom  lie  considore<l  the  noblest  of  the  Iroquois. 
His  mission  was  highly  successful,  and  so  great 
did  his  intluence  among  the  Indians  become  that 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  persuaded 
the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  to  remain  neutral, 
despite  the  efforts  of  Sir  William  Johnson  and  of 
the  other  nations  to  make  them  join  the  British, 
and  finally  when,  during  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  they  would  remain  quiet  no  longer,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  support  the  Americans.  He 
became  an  army  chaplain,  served  at  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, undertook  many  dangerous  missions,  and  was 
with  General  Sullivan  on  the  Susquehanna  in 
1779.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  the 
Oneidas,  and  in  1793  founded  the  Hamilton 
Oneida  Academy,  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  American  and  Indian  youth,  which  in 
1810  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  collie,  and  is 
now  known  as  Hamilton  College.  His  letters, 
journals,  and  a  vindication,  which  he  wrote  in 
answer  to  a  complaint  from  the  Indians  in 
1794,  contain  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  Iroquois.  Consult  Life  of  Samuel 
Kirkland,  Missionary  to  the  Indians,  by  Samuel 
K.  Lothrop,  his  grandson,  in  Sparks's  Library 
of  American  Biography  (vol.  xxv. ;  new  series, 
XV.,  Boston,  1848). 

KIBKliAN,  kerk'mon,  Marshall  Moxboe 
(1842 — ).  An  American  railway  official  and 
writer  on  railway  subjects,  born  in  Illinois.  In 
1856  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  of  which  he  was  made 
second  vice-president  in  1889.  His  numerous 
works  on  railways  include:  Railway  Expendi- 
tures (1877)  ;  Train  and  Station  Service  (1879)  ; 
The  Baggage,  Parcel,  and  Mail  Traffic  (1879); 
The  Track  Account  of  Railroads  (1882);  RaiU 
tcay  Legislation  (1886);  Maintenance  of  Rail- 
ways (1886)  ;  The  Handling  of  Raihcay  Supplies 
( 1887)  ;  and  Railway  Rates  and  Government  Con- 
trol (1892). 

KEBKPAT'BICK,  Sir  George  Aibey  (1841 
—  ) .  A  Canadian  statesman,  bom  in  Kingston, 
Ontario.  He  graduated  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1861,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Upper  Canada  in  1865.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
to  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  he  was  returned 
several  times  subsequently,  being  chosen  Speaker 
in  1883.  He  saw  active  service  during  the  Fenian 
raids,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Battalion  in  1872.  In  1891  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  and  he 
was  knighted  in  1892. 

EIBK'S  ANTELOPE.     See  BEia-IsBAEL. 

KIBKSVILLE,  kerksMl.  A  city  and  the 
eounty-seat  of  Adair  County,  Mo.,  204  miles 
northwest  of  Saint  Louis:  on  the  Wabash  and  the 
Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Eastern  railroads  (Map: 
Missouri,  D  1).  A  State  normal  school  is  situat- 
ed here,  and  there  is  a  fine  court-house.  The  city 
is  the  commercial  centre  for  a  fertile  agricultural 
district,  and  has  iron-works,  a  handle- factory, 
and  other  industries.  Kirksville.  first  settled  in 
1840,  is  governed,  under  a  charter  of  1893,  by  a 
mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  council. 
The  water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  tiie 


municipality.      Population,    in    1890,    3510;    in 

1900,  5966. 

KIBKWALL,  kgrk'wftl.  A  seaport  and  mar- 
ket-town of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  Orkney  la- 
lands,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Mainland  (Map: 
Scotland,  F  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  superior 
courts  of  law  for  Orkney,  and  has  an  important 
shipping  trade,  annual  fair,  libraries,  and  mu- 
seum. It  has  regular  steam  communication  with 
Leith,  Aberdeen,  and  Lerwick,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Shetland  Islands.  Its  chief  imports  are 
timber  and  flour,  and  herring  is  the  principal 
article  of  export.  Its  chief  building  Ls  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Magnus,  a  fine  cruciform 
structure,  in  mixed  Norman  and  Gothic, 
dating  from  about  the  year  1138.  In  the 
choir  of  this  cathedral  service  is  still  held. 
Around  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  King's  castle,  the 
Earl's  palace,  and  the  Bishop's  palace.  Kirkwall 
was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  1486.    Population,  in 

1901,  3060. 

KIBKWOOD,  kCrk'wi.id.  Daxiel  (1814-95). 
An  American  astronomer,  bom  in  Maryland.  He 
was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Academy  of 
York  County,  Pa.,  from  1838  to  1843,  when  he  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  I-.ancaster  High  School, 
where  he  remained  until  1848,  resigning  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  Pottsville  Academy.  In  1849 
he  announced  his  recently  discovered  analogy  be- 
tween the  periods  of  rotation  of  the  primary 
planets.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Delaware  College,  and  in  1854 
he  WAS  chosen  president  of  the  same  institution. 
He  ser\-ed  in  this  capacity  until  1856,  when  he 
resigned  to  take  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the 
L'niversity  of  Indiana  at  Bloomington.  His  re- 
searches in  regard  to  the  nebular  hypothesis 
attracted  wide  attention  among  scientific  men. 
His  published  works  include:  Comets  and  Me- 
teors: Their  Phenomena  in  All  Ages,  and  Their 
Mutual  Relations  and  the  Theory  of  Their  Origin; 
and  a  valuable  paper  on  The  Xehular  Hypothe- 
sis and  the  Approximate  Commensurabiliti/  of  the 
Planetary  Periods. 

KIBKWOOD,  Samxtel  JoRD.\!ir  (1813-94).  An 
American  political  leader  and  Cabinet  officer, 
born  in  Hartford  County,  ild.  He  was  educated 
in  an  academy  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  1835 
settled  in  Ohio,  where,  after  studying  law,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843.  His  first  offi- 
cial position  was  that  of  county  attorney  of 
Richland  County  (1845-49),  and  in  1850-5*1  he 
was  a  member  "of  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. In  1855  he  removed  to  Iowa,  where  for 
a  time  he  devoted  himself  to  various  manufactur- 
ing enterprises.  Becoming  identified  with  the 
new  Republican  Party,  he  was  elected  in  1856  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  in  1859  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State.  Reelected  in  1861.  he 
became  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  indefatigable 
of  the  nation's  famous  'war  Governors.'  Under 
his  supervision  fifty  regiments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  were  enlisted,  and  the  State's  quota  kept 
always  more  than  filled.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  James  Harlan  (q.v.),  who  had  resigned 
to  enter  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  In  1875  he  was  for  a 
third  time  elected  Governor  of  Iowa,  and  on  the 
completion  of  his  term  of  office  was  again  (1877) 
iplected  L^nited  States  Senator,  serving  until  1881, 
when  he  entered  the  Cabinet  of  President  Gar- 
field as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     He  resigned 
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his  portfolio  in  1882,  and  retired  permanently 
from  public  life, 

KIRMAN,  ker-'mdn,  or  KERMAU  (Lat. 
Caramania).  A  southern  province  of  Persia, 
bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Yezd  and  Khorasan 
on  the  north,  Baluchistan  on  the  east,  the  Gulf 
of  Oman  on  the  south,  and  Farsistan  on  the  west 
(Map:  Persia,  F  6).  The  area  is  estimated  at 
65,000  square  miles.  The  north  and  northeast 
parts  are  occupied  by  the  Desert  of  Kirman, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  great  central  Desert 
of  Lut.  The  southern  portion,  although  moun- 
tainous, is  equally  arid  and  barren,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  tract  of  Nurmanshir.  The 
climate  is  cold  in  the  mountains  and  hot  in  the 
lower  parts.  Cattle-raising  is  extensively  pur- 
sued, and  the  camels  and  goats  of  Kirman  breed 
are  celebrated  for  their  long  hair.  Silk  and  wool 
weaving  and  the  making  of  fine  shawls  are  the 
chief  occupations.  The  population  in  1896  was 
estimated  at  about  250,000,  largely  Persians. 
The  capital  is  Kirman. 

KIRMAN,  kSr-man',  or  KERMAN.  The 
capital  of  the  Persian  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  in  a  fertile  region  at  an  altitude  of  near- 
ly 6000  feet  (Map:  Persia,  F  6).  It  is  fortified 
and  has  extensive  bazaars,  the  remnants  of  its 
once  flourishing  trade.  It  has  manufactures  of 
silk  and  woolen  goods,  especially  shawls,  and  has 
some  trade,  being  a  centre  for  several  caravan 
routes.  The  population  is  estimated  at  over  40, 
000,  consisting  of  Persians,  Armenians,  Hindus, 
Kurds,  and  Jews. 

KIRMANSHAH,  ker'mSn-sha',  or  KER- 
MANSHAH.  An  important  town  of  Persia, 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Ardelan,  situated  on 
a  small  river  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  4500 
feet  (Map:  Persia,  B  4).  It  is  surrounded  by 
half-ruined  walls,  and  has  extensive  bazaars. 
Kirmanshah  is  noted  for  its  carpets  and  horses. 
In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  gardens,  and  opium 
is  produced  on  a  large  scale.  The  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  town  is  greatly  increased  by  its 
location  between  Bagdad  and  Hamadan.  About 
twenty-one  miles  from  Kirmanshah  is  the  ruined 
city  of  Behistun  (q.v.).  Population,  once  esti- 
mated at  80,000,  is  now  between  30,000  and 
40,000. 

KIRMESS,  or  KERMESSE,  ker'mes.  A  car- 
nival which  has  for  a  long  time  been  very  popular 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Northern  France.  It 
was  originally  a  celebration  upon  the  dedication 
of  a  church,  or  upon  the  feast-day  of  the  patron 
saint  of  a  town.  It  varied  widely  in  different  lo- 
calities, but  almost  always  consisted  of  a  costume 
procession,  sports,  dances,  and  feasts.  In  many 
respects  it  was  similar  to  the  May-day  festivities 
in  England.  In  the  United  States  a  kirmess  is 
an  entertainment,  generally  for  some  charitable 
purpose,  in  which  the  Flemish  festival  is  imi- 
tated. 

KIRNBERGER,  kem'bgrK-er,  Johann  Phi- 
LIPP  (1721-83).  A  German  musical  theorist,  born 
at  Saalfeld,  Thuringia.  His  studies  included  the 
violin,  organ,  and  theory,  and  were  carried  on 
under  J.  P.  Kellner,  H.  N.  Gerber,  Meil  and  J.  S. 
Bach.  From  1741  to  1750  he  was  a  private  teacher 
in  Poland;  but  on  his  return  to  Germany  in  1751 
he  became  a  member  of  the  royal  band  in  Berlin, 
and  three  years  later  kapellmeister  to  Princess 
Amalie,  a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 


He  had  many  distinguished  pupils,  and  was 
famous  for  his  extensive  musical  researches.  Most 
of  his  somewhat  elaborate  theories  have  been  dis- 
proved, but  his  best  work,  Die  Kunst  des  reinen 
Hatzes  (1774-76),  still  retains  some  interesting 
material.  As  a  composer  he  is  relatively  unim- 
portant, although  his  fugues  are  excellent.  He 
died  in  Berlin. 

KIRSCH,  or  KIRSCHWASSER,  kersh'viis'- 
ser  (Ger.,  cherry-water).  A  liqueur  produced  in 
the  IJlack  Forest  and  Switzerland,  and  much  used 
in  Germany.  It  is  made  from  cherries,  gathered 
when  quite  ripe,  freed  from  their  stalks,  and 
pounded  in  a  wooden  vessel,  but  without  break- 
ing the  stones.  They  are  then  left  to  ferment, 
and  when  fermentation  has  begun  the  mass  is 
stirred  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Later  the  ker- 
nels are  crushed  and  added.  By  distillation, 
kirschwasser  is  obtained.  Kirschwasser  is  some- 
times called  cherry  brandy,  but  the  common 
cherry  brandy  is  made  by  mixing  brandy  with 
the  juice  of  cherries.     See  Liqueur. 

KIRSCHNER,  kersh'ner,  Lola  (Aloysia) 
( 1854 —  ) .  An  Austrian  novelist,  born  in  Prague 
and  favorably  known  under  her  pseudonym, 
Ossip  Schubin,  which  she  borrowed  from  Turge- 
neff's  novel  Helenu.  Brought  up  on  her  parents' 
estate  at  Lochkov,  she  afterv/ards  spent  several 
winters  in  Brussels,  Paris,  and  Rome,  receiving 
there,  undoubtedly,  many  inspirations  for  her 
clever  descriptions  of  artistic  Bohemianism  and 
international  fashionable  society,  which  are  her 
favorite  themes.  An  uncommonly  keen  observer, 
her  great  gift  for  striking  characterization,  fre- 
quently seasoned  with  sarcasm,  is  especially 
apparent  in  her  delineations  of  the  military  and 
aristocratic  circles  in  Austria.  Owing  to  a  some- 
what rapid  production,  her  works  are  of  unequal 
merit,  the  earlier  being  by  far  the  best.  The 
more  important  of  them  include:  Ehre  (1882, 
7th  ed,  1893)  ;  Die  Geschichte  eines  Genies.  Die 
Galbrizzi  (1884);  Vntcr  vns  (1884,  4th  ed. 
1892)  ;  Gloria  Victis  (1885,  3d  ed.  1892)  ;  Erlach- 
hof  (1887);  Etiquette,  eine  Rokoko-Araheske 
(1889)  ;  Es  fiel  ein  Reif  in  der  Friihlingsnacht 
(3d  ed.  1893)  ;  Ashe'in,  aus  dem  Lehen  eines  Vir- 
tuosen  (1888),  and  its  sequel,  Boris  Lensky 
(1889),  probably  her  most  meritorious  work; 
Unheimliche  Geschichten  (1889)  ;  0  du  mein  Os- 
terreich!  (1890);  Heil  dir  im  Siegerkranz! 
(1891);  Finis  Polonire  (1893);  Totcr  Fruhling 
(1893);  Gehrochene  FlUgel  (1894);  and  many 
other  novels  and  stories,  several  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  English. 

KIRTLAND,  kert'land,  Jared  Potter  (1793- 
1877).  An  American  naturalist,  bom  in  Wal- 
lingford.  Conn.  He  studied  medicine  at  Yale, 
at  the  same  time  taking  lessons  in  botany  from 
Ives  and  in  mineralogy  and  zoology  from  Silliman, 
and  later  continued  his  medical  studies  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  practiced  in 
Durham  until  the  death  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
in  1823,  and  then  went  to  Ohio.  He  practiced  in 
Poland,  Ohio ;  became  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College, 
and  in  1837  an  assistant  on  the  geological  sur- 
vey; and  from  1843  to  1864  was  professor  in  the 
Cleveland  Medical  College,  of  which  he  was  a 
founder.  Kirtland  was  a  skilled  taxidermist  and 
an  enthusiastic  fruit-grower,  but  he  is  best  known 
for  his  zoological  studies.  He  discovered  par- 
thenogenesis  in   insects,   and  the   distinction   of 
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sex    in    the    Unionidtt,   and    made    valuable    ro- 
aearchca  on  the  fresh-water  tubes  of  Ohio. 

KIRUMBO,  k^roum'b6,  or  KIBOUMBO 
(Malagasy  uuiue).  A  remarkable  picariau  bird 
of  Madagascar  and  adjact>nt  islands,  of  which 
two  specie3  exist,  constituting  the  genus  Lepto- 
soma  and  the  family  Leptosomatidte.  They  are 
roller-like  in  their  appearance  and  habits,  have 
brilliant  plumage,  especiallv  in  tlie  male,  and  are 
inhabitants  of  forests.  See  i*late  of  Ki^(GFISII£BS, 

MOTMOTS,    ETC. 

KIBWAN,  ker'wan,  RiCH.4BO  (1733-1812). 
-\n  Irish  scientist,  bom  in  Cloughballymore, 
(bounty  Galway.  He  was  educated  at  Poitiers, 
France,  and  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Saint-Omer, 
and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1766,  but  after 
two  years'  practice  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1780.  For  a  series  of 
papers  read  before  the  Royal  Society  he  received 
the  Copley  medal  in  17S2,  and  was  present* d  with 
a  gold  medal  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for 
obtaining  the  Le«keyan  minerah*  for  the  society's 
museum.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  sci- 
entific thinkers  of  his  time,  and  his  publications 
were  translated  into  several  European  languages. 
Besides  valuable  researcles  in  chemistry,  he  was 
the  first  to  give  in  English  an  adequate  treat- 
ment to  the  subject  of  mineralogy,  and  he  pub- 
lished advanced  views  regarding  air-currents.  His 
Essay  on  Phlogiston  and  the  Composition  of 
Acids,  published  in  1787,  was  answered  by  the 
French  chemists  Lavoisier,  ilonge,  Berthollet, 
and  others.  In  the  second  edition  (1789)  Kir- 
wan  defended  the  theories  of  tl»e  Stahlian  School; 
but  in  1791  he  adopted  the  views  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Despite  many  eccentricities  in  his  man- 
ners and  habits  of  living,  his  wide  learning  and 
conversational  powers  made  him  a  delightful 
companion,  and  nearly  all  of  the  European  schol- 
ars were  numbered  among  his  friends.  Besides 
c-ontributions  on  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  agri- 
culture to  the  Proceedings  of  many  scientific  soci- 
eties, he  published  Elements  of  Mineralogy 
(1784);  An  Estimate  of  the  Temperatures  of 
Different  Latitudes  (1787);  Geological  Essays 
( 1799)  ;  An  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Mineral 
Waters  (1799)  ;  Logick  (1807)  ;  and  Metaphysi- 
cal Essays  (1811). 

KTRYXJ,  k^r-yoo',  or  KIRITJ.  A  town  of 
Japan,  situated  in  the  Prefecture  of  Gumma,  81 
miles  by  rail  north-northwest  of  Tokio.  Its  chief 
product  is  silk,  and  there  is  a  large  satin-mill, 
equipped  with  French  machinerv.  Population,  in 
1898.  23.991. 

KISFALTJDY,  klsh'fd-lp-dl,  KJLbolt 
(Chables)  (1788-1830).  An  Hungarian  poet, 
younger  brother  of  Sflndor  Kisfaludy.  He  was 
bom  at  TM.  February  5,  1788.  He  is  of  greater 
importance  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  Hungarian  theatre  than  his  brother,  being 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  modem  national 
drama.  In  1817  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Pesth.  and  published  in  rapid  succession  a 
series  of  poems,  tales,  dramas,  and  comedies, 
which  secured  for  him  the  highest  popularity  as 
an  author.  Of  these,  his  comedies  are  by  far  the 
most  valuable.  The  best  of  them  were  translated 
into  German  by  Gafil  (Theater  der  Magyaren, 
Bonn,  1820).  Of  his  tragedies  the  best  is  Irene 
(1820;  Gferman  translation  by  J.  Homyfinszky, 
1868).      His    comedies,    as     The    Suitors,    The 


Murderer,  etc.,  gave  bumoroua  scenes  from  cmi- 
temporary  Hungarian  life.  Kisfaludy  died  at 
Pesth,  November  21,  1830.  The  Kisfaludy  Soci- 
ety, so  named  in  honor  of  the  brothers,  was  estab- 
lished in  1836,  and  has  rendered  important 
services  to  Hungarian  literature.  For  Kisfaludy's 
life,  consult  B&ndczi  (Budapest,  1882),  who  also 
edited  the  seventh  edition  of  his  works  (6  vols., 
Budapest,  1893). 

KISFALUDY,  SAxdob  (Alkzakmb)  (1772- 
1844).  An  Hungarian  |K>et,  who  exercised  a  great 
intluence  on  the  development  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  his  native  country.  He  was  bora  at 
SUm^,  County  of  Zala,  September  27,  1772; 
studied  at  Raab  and  Pressburg,  and,  after  ser>'- 
ing  in  several  campaigns  in  the  Austrian  army 
and  passing  through  a  period  of  captivity  in 
Provence,  he  retired  to  his  paternal  estate  to 
devote  himself  to  literature  and  farming.  The 
first  part  of  his  IjTical  masterpiece,  Himfy  szerel- 
nei  ('"Himfy's  Loves"),  which  appeared  anony- 
mously in  1801,  was  received  with  unbounded 
applause.  On  the  publication  of  the  second 
part,  in  1807,  the  author  threw  aside  his  mask. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  his  Reg^k  a 
magyar  eloidSbol  ("Legends  of  the  Olden  Time 
in  Hungary;"  translated  into  German  bv  Gail, 
Vienna,  1820,  and  by  F.  Machik,  Budapest, 
1863).  These  are  marked  by  depth  of  feeling 
and  oj  elegance  and  simplicity  of  style.  His  epic 
poem  Gyula  szerelme  ("Julius's  Love")  (1825) 
was  also  translated  into  Gferman  bv  Gebell-Enns- 
burg  (Dresden,  1893).  Kisfaludy  attempted 
tragedy,  and  took  Schiller  as  his  model.  Some 
of  his  historical  dramas  are  worthy  of  mention; 
for  example,  his  Hunyadi  Janos,  and  Kun  Laszlo 
("Ladislas  the  Cumanian").  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  in  Budapest,  1892.  He  died 
at  Sumeg,  October  28,  1844. 

KISHHTEV,  k^sh^ny§f.  The  capital  of  the 
Government  of  Bessarabia,  Russia,  situated  on 
the  Byk,  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester,  86  miles 
northwest  of  Odessa' (Map:  Russia.  C  5).  It  is 
built  on  an  uneven  site,  and  is  on  the  whole  well 
laid  out  and  rather  picturesque.  It  has  two 
gjmnasia,  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  library,  and 
a  botanical  garden.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  tobacco.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1897,  108.796,  consisting  of  Molda- 
vians, Russians.  Jews,  Bulgarians,  Tatars,  Gyp- 
sies, and  Wallachians.  Kjshinev  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  connection  with  the  monastery  of  Kishnozarev. 
It  suffered  from  attacks  of  the  Turks  in  the 
eighteenth  centurv,  and  was  annexed  to  Russia 
in  1812.  From  1820  to  1823  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  Russian  poet  Pushkin. 

KTSHM,  k^h'm.  An  island  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Persia,  situated  in  the  Strait  of  Ormuz 
(Map:  Asia,  E  6).  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  and 
has  an  area  of  over  500  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  rocky  and  barren,  and  there  are 
sulphur  deposits.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  fishing.  The  population  is  about 
15,000.  The  capital.  Kishm,  situated  at  the 
eastern  end,  has  a  population  of  about  500. 

KISH'ON"  (Heb.  ^ishon:  perhaps  connected 
with  Ar.  jcdsa,  to  bend,  though  a  derivation  from 
l£ish,  or  l£ais,  the  name  of  a  god,  is  not  impossi- 
ble\.  The  biblical  name  of  a  river  or  winter 
stream  of  Central  Palestine,  called  El-Mukatta 
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by  the  modem  Arabs.  The  river  rises  on  Mount 
Gilboa  and,  after  running  northwest,  with  many 
windings  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (q.v.), 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  Its  upper  portion  is  dry 
during  the  summer,  the  perennial  stream  forming 
but  a  small  part  of  its  course  near  the  sea.  In 
the  rainy  season,  however,  the  river  often  ac- 
quires the  force  of  a  torrent,  sweeping  all  before 
it.  The  Kishon  was  the  scene  of  two  notable 
events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament — the  over- 
throw of  Sisera  and  his  army  (Judges  iv.  7 
sqq. ) ,  and  the  destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal 
by  Elijah  (I.  Kings  xviii.  19-40).  In  1799  a 
battle  was  fought  on  its  banks  between  the 
French  and  the  Turks. 

KIS  KOROS,  kish  ke'resh.  A  town  of  Hun- 
gary.   See  KoRos. 

KIS-KUN-FELEGYHAzA^  kish'koon-fa'- 
led-y'-ha-zo.     A  town  of  Hungary.     See  F^legy- 

HAZA. 

KISS.    See  Salutation. 

KISS,  kis,  August  (1802-65).  A  German 
sculptor.  He  was  born  near  Pless,  October  11, 
1802;  and  studied  at  the  Berlin  Academy  and 
vuider  Ranch.  He  first  acquired  fame  by  the 
model  of  his  "Mounted  Amazon  Attacked  by  a 
Tiger,"  executed  in  marble  in  1842  for  Louis 
I.  of  Bavaria^  afterwards  cast  in  bronze  by 
Fischer  and  erected  on  the  portico  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Berlin.  This  is  his  masterpiece,  and 
shows  the  best  qualities  of  his  work — dramatic 
action  and  the  fine  treatment  of  animals.  His 
other  principal  works  are  as  follows:  An  eques- 
trian statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  (1847)  at 
Breslau;  two  statues  of  Frederick  William  III. 
at  Potsdam  and  Konigsberg  (1851);  "Saint 
Michael  Overthrowing  the  Dragon,"  in  the  Castle 
of  Babelsberg;  a  colossal  statue  of  "Saint  George 
Slaying  the  Dragon,"  in  the  courtyard  of  the  old 
palace  (Schlosshof)  at  Berlin.  The  six  bronze 
statues  of  Prussian  generals  in  the  Wilhelms- 
platz,  Berlin,  are  by  him,  four  after  former 
marble  statues,  two — those  of  Winterfekl  and 
Schwerin — after  his  own  designs.  His  last  work 
was  a  marble  group  of  "Faith,  Hope,  and  Char- 
ity," completed  by  Bliiser,  and  presented  by  his 
widow  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Berlin.  He 
died  at  Berlin,  March  24,  1865. 

KISS,  kish,  J6zsEF  (1843 — ).  An  Hungarian 
poet,  born  of  a  Jewish  family  in  Temesvfir,  where 
he  was  afterwards  notary  among  his  core- 
ligionists. His  first  poetic  attempt  (1868)  met 
with  little  success,  but  with  a  collection  of 
lyrics  (1878)  his  popularity  began,  and  it  was 
increased,  another  decade  later,  by  his  ballads, 
whose  subjects  were  borrowed  from  Jewish  legend 
or  Jewish  Magyar  life.  He  also  published  a 
volume  of  religious  poems  (1888).  One  of  his 
best-known  poems  is  that  translated  by  Neuge- 
bauer  under  the  title,  Lied  von  der  Niihmaschine. 
In  1890  Kiss  became  editor  of  the  literary  period- 
ical, A  het  (The  Week). 

KIS'SIMMEE^  A  city  and  the  county-scat 
of  Osceola  County,  Fla.,  18  miles  south  of  Or- 
lando; on  Tohopekaliga  Lake,  and  on  the  Plant 
System  and  the  Florida  Midland  railroads  (Map: 
Florida,  G  3).  It  is  known  as  a  resort,  popular 
for  its  good  himting  and  fishing;  has  important 
fruit  and  gardening  interests,  and  is  the  head- 


quarters of  the  cattle-raising  industry  of  Florida. 
Population,  in  1890,  1086;  in  1900,  1132. 

KISSING-BUG.  See  Conenose;  Insects, 
paragraph  Poisonous  Insects. 

KISSINGEN,  kis'Ing-en.  A  famous  watering- 
place  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  Saale,  47  miles 
by  rail  from  Meiningen  (Map:  Germany,  D  3). 
It  has  a  number  of  bathing  establishments,  a 
Kurhaus,  and  a  number  of  monuments.  The  chief 
springs  are  the  Rakoczy,  with  a  temperature  of 
over  48  degrees;  the  water,  containing  carbonic 
acid  and  iron,  is  extensively  exported.  The  Pan- 
dur  spring,  with  a  temperature  of  47  degrees  and 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid, 
was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century.  About 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  are  saline  springs, 
used  chiefly  for  bathing.  Kissingen  was  visited 
in  1901  by  nearly  21,000  guests.  Population,  in 
1890,  5245;   in  1900,  4757. 

KIST'NA,  or  KBISH'NA.  A  river  of  South- 
ern India,  rising  in  the  Western  Ghats  at  an 
altitude  of  4500  feet,  about  40  miles  from  the 
western  coast  (Map:  India,  C  5).  Its  head 
spring  issues  from  the  Temple  of  Mahadeo  in 
the  hill  resort  of  Mahabaleshwar,  Bombay;  as 
one  of  the  holy  places  of  India  it  is  annually 
visited  by  large  numbers  of  pilgrims.  The  Kist- 
na  crosses  the  peninsula  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, breaks  through  a  gorge  of  the  Eastern 
Ghats  at  Bezwada,  and,  after  a  course  of  800 
miles,  flows  by  two  principal  and  several  minor 
mouths  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  below  Masuli- 
patam.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Sina,  the 
Bhima,  and  the  Musi  from  the  left,  and  the 
Tungabhadra  from  the  right.  Owing  to  its  rapid 
stream  and  rocky  channel,  it  is  not  navigable  ex- 
cept in  its  lowest  reach,  which  has  been  arti- 
ficially deepened.  Its  waters  are  largely  used  for 
irrigation  purposes,  and  a  canal,  90  miles  long, 
with  ramifying  channels,  connects  it  with  the 
Godaveri  River. 

KISTS.  One  of  the  tribes  of  the  Tchetchen 
group  of  peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  Upper 
Terek.  After  them  Brinton,  in  his  Races  and 
Peoples  {1890) ,  denominates  one  of  the  Caucasian 
stocks  the  Kistie.  Kisti  is  said  to  be  only  the 
Georgian  name  for  the  people  known  to  the  Rus- 
sians as  Tchetchcns.    See  Tchetchens. 

KISTVAEN,  or  Cist.  See  Mortuary  Cus- 
toms. 

KISTJTCH,  ke'such.  The  native  name  in 
Alaska  and  Kamtchatka  of  the  silver  salmon 
{Oncorhynchus  ki&utch) .    See  Salmon. 

KIT  (probably  from  AS.  cytere,  from  Lat. 
cithara,  Gk.  Kiddpa,  kithara,  guitar).  A  small, 
narrow-bodied  violin,  about  16  inches  long,  capa- 
ble of  being  carried  in  the  coat-pocket,  and  used 
chiefly  by  teachers  of  dancing. 

KIT  (MDutch  kitte,  Dutch  kit,  beaker )._  A 
military  term,  signifying  such  articles  as  shirts, 
shoes  or  boots,  brushes,  towels,  etc.  The  word 
does  not  apply  to  such  articles  as  uniform,  arms, 
accoutrements,  haversack,  water-bottle,  shelter- 
tent,  inlienching  tool,  etc.  The  kit  carried  by 
Euro])ean  troops  varies  in  weight  from  about  66 
pounds  in  the  English  army  to  72  pounds  carried 
by  the  German  soldier.  In  heavy  marching  order, 
British  infantrymen  carry  coat  and  cap,  mess- 
tin — comprising  plate,  frying-pan,  and  kettle — 
haversack,  for  bread  and  rations;  valise,  or 
knapsack,     containing    spare     uniform;     shirts, 
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socks,  boots,  brushes,  etc. ;  and  a  water-bottle. 
With  rifle,  belt,  pouches,  aniuiunition,  and  bayo- 
net, the  total  weight  is  about  sixty-six  pounds. 

The  German  is  provided  with  great-coat, 
blanket,  ground  sheet,  a  quarter  of  a  tent  and 
pole,  a  mess-tin,  and  an  axe.  His  knapsack  con- 
tains a  spare  pair  of  boots,  three  pairs  of  socks — 
or,  if  he  is  a  Bavarian,  footcloths — spare  uniform, 
brushes,  etc. ;  when  the  rifle  and  bayonet,  ammu- 
nition, etc.,  are  added,  72  pounds  is  its  lowest 
estimate.  French  soldiers  are  similarly  burdened, 
except  that  in  place  of  waterproof  sheet  or  haver- 
sack, the  company  cooking-pots  are  distributed, 
which  brings  the  weight  carried  by  each  man 
fully  up  to  that  of  his  German  neighbors.  The 
lius&ian  carries  onlj  68  pounds  of  kit,  having 
neither  blanket  nor  waterproof  sheet. 

KIT-CAT  CLITB,  A  famous  London  club, 
founded,  it  is  said,  in  1703,  for  the  encouragement 
of  art  and  literature.  Its  members — originally 
thirty-nine,  but  afterwards  forty-eight  in  number 
— were  all  Whigs.  The  publisher  Jacob  Tonson 
was  in.ade  secretary.  The  club  derived  its  name 
from  having  met  for  some  time  at  the  tavern  of 
Christopher  Cat,  near  Temple  Bar.  Consult 
Memoirs,  with  account  of  its  origin  (London, 
1821). 

KITCHEN  CABINET.  In  American  politi- 
cal history,  the  name  applied  to  a  small  group  of 
men  who,  during  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  without  holding  any  important  of- 
fices, were  generally  supposed  to  influence  the 
action  of  the  President  more  than  did  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  themselves.  Of  these  un- 
official advisers  the  four  most  prominent  were 
Major  William  B.  Lewis.  Second  Auditor  of  the 
Treasurj';  Isaac  Hill,  editor  of  the  Xeic  Hamp- 
shire Patriot  and  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  Amos  Kendall,  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Duff  Green,  editor  of  the  United  States 
Telegraph,  who,  however,  became  alienated  from 
Jackson  in  1830,  during  the  latter's  quarrel  with 
Calhoun  •  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  editor  of 
the  Globe,  which  in  1831  superseded  the  United 
States  Teleffraph  as  the  organ  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Consult  Parton,  The  Life  of  Andreic  Jack- 
son, vol.  iii.   (Xew  York,  1860). 

KITCHENER,  klch'en-er,  Horatio  Herbert, 
first  Viscount  Kitchener  of  Khartum,  of  the  Vaal, 
and  of  Aspall,  Suffolk  (1850 — ).  A  Britbh  gen- 
eral, the  eldest  son  of  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Horatio 
Kitchener,  of  Ossington,  Leicestershire,  and  Anne 
Frances,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chevallier,  of 
Aspall  Hall,  Suffolk.  He  was  bom  September  22, 
1850.  at  Gunsborough  Villa,  near  Ballylongford, 
Kerry,  Ireland.  After  education  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  lieutenant  of  royal  engineers  in  1871. 
In  January  of  the  same  year,  as  a  private  in  the 
Sixth  Battalion  of  the  Mobile  Guard,  attached  to 
the  Second  Army  of  the  Loire,  under  General 
Chanzy,  he  had  participated  in  the  disastrous  re- 
treat after  the  defeat  at  Le  Mans,  having  enlisted 
under  French  colors  while  on  a  visit  to  Dinan. 
From  1874  to  1882  he  was  engaged  on  survey  work 
and  civil  organization  in  Palestine  and  Cyprus, 
with  a  brief  interval  of  residence  at  Erzerum, 
as  Vice-Ccnsul  of  Anatolia  from  1879  to  1880. 
In  1882  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  appointed  him.  as  a 
volunteer,  to  one  of  the  two  majorships  of  Egj-p- 
tian  caxalry.  In  1884.  as  quartermaster-general 
and  deputy  assistant  adjutant,  he  was  actively 


engaged  in  the  vain  attempt  to  keep  open  com- 
munication for  the  Nile  expedition  to  relieve  Gen- 
eral Gordon  (q.v.)  at  Khartum.  In  1885  be  wa« 
couiwi^sioner  in  the  deiiaiitation  of  Zanzibar  as 
a  British  protectorate.  The  following  year  be 
attaine«l  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  waa 
mude  a  C.M.G.  Returning  to  £g}'pt,  be  became 
pasha  in  the  native  army,  and  until  1888  waa 
Governor  of  Suakin.  In  April,  1888,  be  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  British  Army,  and  in 
December  of  that  year,  while  leading  the  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Handoub,  was  seriously  wounded. 
In  1889  he  received  special  mention  in  the  dis- 
patches, and  was  created  C.B.  for  his  part  in  the 
action  at  Toski  under  General  Grenfell.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  Eastern  Sudan  campaign  be 
waa  engaged  for  four  years  as  adjutant-general 
and  second  in  command  of  the  Egjptian  Army, 
and  also  as  inspector-general  of  police.  In  1892  he 
was  made  Sirdar  or  commander  of  the  Egyptian 
forces,  with  the  British  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
lie  was  created  K.C.M.G.  in  1894.  During  this 
|)eriod  he  was  steadily  engaged  in  completing 
preparations  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces 
of  Upper  Egj'pt,  which  had  been  under  Mahdist 
rule  since  1883.  The  campaign  commenced  in 
iS96  with  the  capture  of  Dongola.  For  this  ser- 
\ice  Kitchener  received  the  Osmanieh  Grand  Cor- 
don, was  created  K.C.B.  and  advanced  to  major- 
general.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  Khalifa, 
the  Mahdi's  successor,  at  the  battle  of  Omdur- 
raan,  and  the  capture  of  Khartum  on  September 
2,  1898,  he  completed  the. defeat  of  the  Dervishes. 
He  was  welcomed  with  acclamation  on  his  return 
to  England,  received  a  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Kitchener  of  Khartum  and  of  Aspall 
( Suffolk ) ,  was  voted  the  thanks  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  a  grant  of  £30,000  ($150,000). 
His  suggestion  for  the  foundation  of  a  uni- 
versity at  Khartum  was  promptly  acted  upon, 
and  the  fimds  for  the  purpose  were  quickly 
raised  by  public  subscription.  In  1899  he 
was  appointed  (Jovemor-General  of  the  Sudan. 
After  General  Buller's  defeat  in  the  Trans- 
vaal War,  Lord  Roberts  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  South  Africa,  and  chose  Lord 
Kitchener  as  his  chief  of  staff.  During  1900 
Kitchener  rendered  valuable  aid  in  facilitating 
Lord  Roberts's  marches  across  the  veldts  and  in 
the  annexation  of  the  Boer  republics.  During  the 
duties  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
lines  of  communication  with  Cape  Colony,  he  was 
in  frequent  contact  with  Boer  contingents,  and 
on  one  occasion  narrowly  escaped  capture  at 
the  hands  of  General  De  Wet,  whom  he  de- 
feated toward  the  end  of  the  year.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  Field-Marshal  Roberts  returned  to 
England,  and  Kitchener  assumed  chief  command. 
His  measures  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  peace 
conditions  by  the  Boers  on  May  31,  1902.  For 
this  service  Kitchener  was  created  viscoimt,  and 
again  was  the  recipient  of  ovations  on  his  return 
to  England.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  India.  Con- 
sult Steevens,  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  (Lon- 
don, 1898). 

KITCHEN-MIDDEN  {kitchen  -f-  midden, 
refuse-heap,  after  the  equivalent  Dan.  kjokken- 
modding) .  Ancient  refuse  of  a  camp  or  village, 
in  which  are  found  buried  relics  of  human  in- 
dustry and  art.  If  they  are  on  the  seashore  they 
arc  called  shell-heaps,  because  mollusks  enter 
largely   into  their   mass.     All   over   the   world. 
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wherever  the  camps  of  primitive  peoples  were 
located  with  any  permanency,  the  huts  or  tents 
were  set  up  on  the  site  of  the  refuse  pile  of 
former  villages,  and  were  abandoned  and  rebuilt 
repeatedlj'  until  the  whole  mass  was  often  as 
much  as  a  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  Danish 
Kjokkenmoddings  were  at  first  thought  to  be 
natural  formations  on  the  beach.  When,  however, 
their  artificial  composition  was  made  evident, 
only  a  ie^v  efforts  with  pick  and  shovel  were 
needed  to  reveal  piercers,  knives,  scrapers,  axes, 
hammers,  slingstones,  pottery,  horns,  bone  needles, 
and  flakes.  The  bones  of  mammals  were  mixed 
with  the  shells — stag,  roedeer,  wild  boar,  urus, 
dog,  wolf,  fox,  marten,  otter,  seal,  water-rat, 
beaver,  lynx,  wildcat,  hedgehog,  bear,  and  even 
the  mouse.  There  too  are  found  mingled  bones 
of  birds  and  fish  and  more  than  a  dozen  kinds 
of  shells.  Here  and  there  a  hearth  made  up  of 
flat  stones  showed  tlie  marks  of  fire  and  proved 
the  existence  of  domestic  life.  In  some  places 
this  debris  was  as  much  as  ten  feet  thick  and 
stretched  along  the  beach  a  thousand  feet.  The 
width  varied  with  the  shore-line,  being  at  times 
two  hundred  feet,  but  growing  narrower  in  both 
directions.  The  excavation  of  the  Danish  kitchen- 
middens  gave  the  impulse  for  the  exploration  of 
similar  formations  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  shell-heaps  of  Oraori,  Japan,  evidence  has 
been  found  of  the  existence  of  a  far  more  primi- 
tive people  than  now  dwell  in  those  islands.  In 
the  shell-heaps  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  layers 
of  different  species  were  found  which  lead  to  the 
conviction  that  the  present  Aleuts  were  preceded 
by  a  much  ruder  race.  Shell-heaps  on  the  coast 
of  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia, of  vast  size,  have  been  explored  and  have 
shown  the  character  of  the  true  savage  life  here 
before  the  centuries  of  Spanish  acculturation.  The 
Atlantic  coast  of  America,  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  even  the  inland  waters, 
wherever  fresh-water  mollusks  abounded,  are  full 
of  similar  evidence.  In  the  Straits  of  Magellan  the 
almost  naked  savages  are  still  in  the  kitchen-mid- 
den epoch,  just  as  seen  by  early  explorers.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Brazil,  wherever  there  is  a 
favorable  spot,  is  the  samhaqui,  or  ancient  shell- 
heap,  of  such  enormous  proportions  that  the 
accumulation  of  some  of  them  must  have  required 
thousands  of  years.  Huge  forests  have  grown  over 
them  and  river-drifts  have  hidden  others  from 
view.  Farther  north,  on  the  Florida  Keys,  hun- 
dreds of  specimens  have  been  recovered  from  the 
water  which  identify  the  ancient  Key-dwellers 
with  aborigines  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America. 
Farther  north  the  waters  of  Florida  on  both  sides 
and  along  the  Saint  John's  are  a  vast  repository 
of  kitchen-middens  or  shell-heaps,  which  have 
been  accumulating  for  ages.  The  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  tribxitaries  are  now  vast  reservoirs 
of  marine  food,  but  in  aboriginal  times  they  were 
still  richer.  Son\e  of  the  heaps  are  many  acres 
in  extent,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep  in  places, 
and  rich  in  relics  of  the  makers.  These  heaps  do 
not  disappear  from  the  coast  until  the  Saint  Law- 
rence is  reached. 

A  comparison  of  relics  in  the  shell -heaps  with 
those  of  inland  tribes  and  with  other  peoples  of 
the  same  grade  of  culture  throughout  the  world 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  none  of  them  is  it 
a  matter  of  a  unique  race  or  culture.  The 
pottery  in  the  shell-heaps  of  the  United  States 
was  always  characteristic  of  the  region;  at  the 


North  the  ornamentation  was  effected  by  press- 
ing twine  into  the  soft  clay;  from  Florida,  as 
among  the  Cherokees,  and  northward,  stamps 
were  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  around  the  Gulf 
States,  painted  ware  was  common.  As  the  shell- 
heaps  were  for  temporary  abode,  there  was  little 
industry  characteristic  of  residence  there. 

Consult:  Rau,  Artificial  Shell  Deposits  of  New 
Jersey,  Smithsonian  Reports  ( Washington,  1864)  ; 
Brinton,  Artificial  Shell-Deposits  of  the  United 
States,  Smithsonian  Reports  ( Washington,  1866)  ; 
Wym.an,  Freshwater  Shcll-Mound»  of  Florida, 
Memoirs  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  vol. 
i.  ( Cambridge,  1875)  ;  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times 
(New  York,  1872)  ;  Dall,  Trihes  of  the  Extreme 
Northwest,  Contributions  to  North  American  Eth- 
nology, vol.  i.  (Washington,  1877)  ;  Morse,  Shell- 
Mounds  of  Omori  (Tokio,  1879)  ;  Moore,  nu- 
merous papers  on  Florida  Mounds,  in  which  the 
shell-heaps  are  described  and  profusely  illus- 
trated; Holmes,  "Earthenware  of  Florida,"  in 
Moore,  Shell-Mounds,  etc.  (Philadelphia,  1894)  ; 
Cushing,  Ancient  Key-Dioellers'  Remains  (Phila- 
delphia, 1897).  Consult,  also:  Schumacher,  Paul, 
Kjokkenmoddings  on  the  Northern  Coast  of 
America  (Smithsonian  Reports,  1873)  ;  id.,  An- 
cient Graves  and  Shell-Heaps  in  California  (ib., 
1874 )  ;  id..  Researches  in  the  Kjokkenmoddings 
of  the  Coast  of  Oregon,  United  States  Geological 
Survey  Bulletins,  vol.  iii.,  sec.  1  (Washington, 
1877)  ;  for  Brazilian  sambaquis,  Reclus,  The 
Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants,  vol.  xix.,  trans.  (New 
York,  1890). 

KITE  (AS.  cyta,  kite).  A  diurnal  bird  of 
prey  of  the  subfamily  MilvinsE,  which  contains 
about  thirty  species,  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  but  most  frequent  in  the  tropics.  The 
kites  have  much  weaker  bills  and  talons  than 
the  falcons  and  hawks,  but  the  wings  are  much 
longer,  and  the  tail  is  rather  long  and  usually 
forked.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful- 
ness of  flight  and  power  of  sailing  and  wheeling 
about,  or  gliding  in  the  air.  The  common  Euro- 
pean kite  (Milvus  vulgaris),  or  'glebe,'  is  found 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  north 
of  Africa.  It  is  fully  two  feet  in  length,  the 
plumage  mostly  brown,  mixed  with  gray.  It 
feeds  on  reptiles,  mice,  moles,  and  other  small 
quadrupeds,  and  the  young  of  gallinaceous  birds, 
searching  for  its  prey  on  the  ground,  but  often 
from  high  in  the  air.  It  sometimes  catches  tish. 
In  former  times,  when  more  plentiful,  it  was  the 
scovirge  of  poultry-yards,  pouncing  on  young 
chickens,  and  it  was  highly  regarded  by  mediaeval 
falconers,  though  more  recently  it  has  not  beeii 
used  at  all  in  that  sport.  It  was  also  the  scaven- 
ger of  London  and  other  English  towns,  devour- 
ing the  offal,  as  it  still  does  in  some  of  the 
towns  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  in  England  it  is 
now  nearly  extinct.  In  India,  the  'goond,'  'chil,' 
or  'pariah'  kite  (Milvus  goonda)  is  one  of  the 
recognized  and  important  scavenging  birds  of  the 
country,  and  abounds  everywhere  in  the  towns, 
going  about  tame  and  unharmed,  and  often 
making  a  nuisance  of  itself  by  its  impudent  fa- 
miliarity. 

In  the  United  States  four  birds  are  called 
kites,  but  they  are  all  Southern,  only  one  of  them 
reaching  the  Northern  States.  The  Everglades 
kite  (Rosthramtts  sociabilis)  is  found  in  Florida 
and  far  southward;  the  Mississippi  kite  (Ictinia 
Mississippiensis)  occurs  as  far  north  as  South 
Carolina  and  southern  Illinois;  the  white-tailed 
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kite  {Elanus  Jeucunis)  has  about  the  same  range, 
but  extends  westward  to  California;  lastly,  the 
swallow-tailed  kite  (Klanoidca  forficutus)  is 
found  in  suinnior  as  far  north  as  .Minnesota  and 
Dakota.  This  last  species  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  group,  moas.iring  four  feet  or  more 
across  the  wings;  head,  neck,  and  under  parts 
pure  white;  rest  of  upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail, 
glossy,  lustrous  black;  tail  14  inches  or  more  in 
length,  forked  for  seven  inches  or  so.  Consult 
Fisher,  Haicks  and  Oicls  of  the  United  States 
(Washington,  1893).  See  Plate  of  Eagues  axd 
Hawks. 

KITE  ( so  called  apparently  because  soaring  in 
the  air  like  a  bird).  A  contrivance  consisting  of 
a  light  framework,  covered  with  paper  or  cloth 
and  held  by  a  string  in  such  a  way  that  the  wind 
acting  upon  it,  as  upon  a  sail,  raises  it  to  a 
greater  or  less  height  above  the  ground.  The 
origin  of  the  kite  is  doubtful,  but  it  has  been 
used  for  many  centuries  as  a  toy,  particularly  by 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  has  recently  come 
into  quite  extended  use  in  meteorological  obser\'a- 
tions,  and  for  other  useful  purposes.  Kites  are 
made  in  various  forms,  the  favorite  form  being 
perhaps  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
becomes  the  top  of  the  kite,  and  is  sunnoujited  by 
a  curved  rib.  Tliis  framework  is  covered  with 
tightly  stretched  paper  or  cloth,  and  has  at  its 
pointed  end  a  tail  composed  of  twisted  scraps  of 
paper,  tied  to  a  long  string.  The  string  for 
holding  the  kite  during  flight  is  attached  near  its 
top.  In  China  and  Japan  the  form  of  kite  is 
more  diversified  than  elsewhere,  birds,  bats,  drag- 
ons, and  other  creatures  being  imitated,  and  the 
framework  being  covered  with  silk  or  paper 
having  various  painted  ornamental  designs. 
Modem  kites  for  scientific  purposes  are  generally 
tailless  and  constructed  in  one  of  two  forms, 
known  as  the  Malay  and  the  Hargrave. 


four  extremities;  a  sharp-pointed  wire  extended 
a  foot  from  the  top  of  the  upright  stick  of  the 
cross,  a  silk  rihiran  was  tied  to  the  end  of  the 
string  which  held  the  kite,  the  end  next  the  hand, 
and  a  key  suspended  at  the  junction  of  the  twine 
and  silk.  The  kite  was  raised  by  Franklin 
during  a  thunder-storm  in  June,  1762,  and  almost 
immediately  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  experi- 
encing a  spark  on  applying  his  knuckles  to  the 
key;  and  when  the  string  became  wet  by  a  pac- 
ing shower,  the  electricity  became  abundant. 
A  Leyden  jar  was  charged  at  the  key,  and  by  the 
spark  thus  obtained  spirits  were  ignited,  and 
other  experiments  i)erformed. 

Since  the  remarkable  experiment  of  Franklin 
the  use  of  the  kite  for  scientific  purposes  has  been 
greatly  extended.  Self-recording  anemometers 
were  sent  up  to  a  height  of  2500  feet  by  E.  D. 
Archibald  in  England  in  1882-86.  (Coasult  the 
volumes  of  \ature  for  those  years.)  In  1885  and 
1887  Alexander  ilcAdie  used  the  kite  to  ex- 
plore the  electrical  conditions  of  the  air  up  to 
1000  feet  above  Blue  Hill  Observatory.  In  1890 
William  A.  Eddy  began  adapting  his  Malay  kite 
to  meteorological  work,  and  thermometers  were 
thus  sent  up  by  him  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  in  189L 
In  1894  a  Richard  self-registering  theniiometer 
was  sent  up  to  an  altitude  of  1000  feet  above 
ground  by  Eddy  and  S.  P.  Ferguson,  at  the  Blue 
Hill  Observatory  of  A.  L.  Rotch,  and  from  that 
date  onward  Rotch  has  made  kite- work  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  meteorological  investigations 
carried  on  at  this  obsen-atory.  The  subject  was 
taken  up  in  1895  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Moore,  as  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  where  Prof. 
C.  F.  Marvin  developed  the  mechanics  of  the 
kite  and  so  improved  the  construction  of  the 
Hargrave  or  cellular  kite,  of  the  meteorograph 
that  goes  up  with  it,  and  of  the  reeling  apparatus 
on  the  groimd,  that  his  complete  outfit  for  daily 
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One  of  the  first  attempts  to  use  a  kite  for 
scientific  purposes  was  made  in  1749  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Wilson,  an  Edinburgh  astronomer,  wlio 
attached  thermometers,  probably  of  his  o^vn  make, 
to  kites,  in  order  to  determine  the  temperature  in 
the  clouds.  After  this  came  the  familiar  experi- 
ment of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  demonstrated 
the  identitj-  of  electricity  and  lightning.  He  con- 
structed a  kite  whose  framework  consisted  of  a 
cross  made  of  two  light  strips  of  cedar;  over  this 
was  stretched  a  silk  handkerchief,  tied  to  the 
Vol.  X.— 47. 


work  at  any  station  is  generally  recognized  as 
the  best  that  has  as  yet  been  made.  In  1898 
seventeen  Weather  Bureau  stations  were  equipped 
for  daily  kite  ascensions.  The  Hargrave  kite,  as 
made  by  Professor  Marvin,  consists  of  a  light 
framework  of  wood,  so  covered  with  cloth  as  to 
form  two  rectangular  cells  in  front  and  one  larger 
rectangular  cell  in  the  rear:  the  meteorograph 
hangs  from  the  centre  of  tie  midrib.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  kite  to  lift  its  own  weight,  eight 
pounds;  that  of  the  meteorograph,  two  pounds; 
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and  that  of  the  kite-line,  or  f.ne  steel  wire,  which 
may  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  in  high 
ascensions.  But  the  principal  obstacle  to  high 
flights  is  ""he  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  wire. 
Some  authorities  prefer  to  fly  several  kites  at 
tandem,  but  the  Weather  Bureau  experience  is 
in  favor  of  one  kite  for  elevations  iip  to  7000  feet. 
Among  the  highest  flights  hitherto  recorded  at 
Blue  Hill  is  a  vertical  height  of  about  14,000 
feet,  when  seven  kites  were  flown  tandem  and 
five  miles  of  wire  were  used. 

Following  American  examples,  L.  Teisserenc  de 
Bort,  at  Trappes,  near  Paris,  and  R.  Assmann,  at 
Berlin,  have  sj'stematically  used  the  kite  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  observations  in  the  free  air  at 
inoderate  elevations.  For  all  greater  heights  the 
balloon,  especially  the  so-called  sounding  balloon, 
must  be  used.  The  kite  can  be  used  in  windy 
weather  when  the  balloon  cannot;  but  the  special 
advantage  of  the  former  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
self-recording  apparatus  is  thoroughly  ventilated 
by  the  wind  that  supports  the  kite,  and  must 
therefore  give  the  temperature  and  moisture  of 
the  free  air  with  the  least  possible  error  intro- 
duced by  solar  heat  or  instrumental  radiation. 

The  use  of  kites  to  carry  lines  across  streams 
of  deep  chasms  and  to  convey  life-lines  to 
stranded  ships  is  a  familiar  practice  in  engineer- 
ing and  life-saving  work.  Kites  have  also  re- 
cently been  used  to  hold   suspended   in   midair 
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FlO.   2.     MALAY  KITE. 

banners  for  advertising  and  other  purposes,  and 
for  taking  photographs.  For  all  of  these  pur- 
poses, as  has  been  stated,  either  Hargrave  or 
Malay  tailless  kites  are  employed.  The  Malay 
kite  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, taken  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Millet  pub- 
lished in  the  Aeronautical  Annual  for  1896;  this 
illustration  also  gives  Mr.  Millet's  notions  as  to 
the  proper  proportions  for  kites  of  this  type. 

The  military  iise  of  kites  has  been  especially 
developed   by   the    Aeronautic    Division    of    the 


German  Army,  which  has  adopted  the  ballooH 
kite  invented  by  Parseval  and  perfected  by  Cap- 
tain von  Sigsfeld.  This  consists  essentially  of 
a  cylindrical  gas-bag  filled  with  hydrogen  and 
flown  as  an  ordinary  kite.  When  the  wind  blows, 
its  pressure  tends  to  keep  the  kite  up  by  the  re- 
action of  the  cord  attached  to  the  balloon,  and 
does  not  bear  it  down  to  the  ground,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  captive  spherical  balloon.  When  there 
is  no  wind,  the  buoyancy  of  the  hydrogen  suffices 
to  keep  the  balloon  up.  For  military  purposes 
the  balloon  kite  is  not  expected  to  rise  more  than 
a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  ground,  and  when 
in  that  position,  a  signal  officer  can  be  raised 
sufficiently  high  to  scrutinize  the  surrounding 
country. 

BiBLiOGEAPHY.  Consult :  Proceedings  of  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Aerial  Navigation,  held 
in  Chicago,  August  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  1893;  Marvin, 
Mechanics  of  the  Kite;  Instructions  for  Aerial 
Observations ;  Investigation  of  the  Sluggishness 
of  the  Meteorograph,  and  other  bulletins  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  (Washington,  D.  C.)  ;  A.  L. 
Rotch  and  H.  H.  Clayton,  Observations  at  the 
Blue  Hill  Observatory ;  L.  Teisserenc  de  Bort, 
"Etudes  sur  la  temperature  et  ses  variations," 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Central  Meteorological 
Bureau  (Paris,  1897).  Also:  "Sur  I'organisa- 
tion  des  sondages  aeriennes,"  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  International  Congress  for  Meteorology 
(Paris,  1900)  ;  and  especially:  Assmann  and 
Berson,  Ergebnisse  der  Arbeiten  am  aeronauti- 
schen  Observatorium  in  den  Jahren  1900  und 
1901  (Berlin,  1902). 

KIT-FOX,  Prairie-Fox,  or  Swift.  A  small, 
pale,  active  fox  (Vulpes  velox) ,  of  the  Western 
plains  from  Kansas  and  Colorado  north- 
ward, east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  total 
length  is  about  25  inches;  its  color,  a  yellowish 
grizzle  above,  the  legs  and  under  parts  lighter; 
belly  and  tip  of  tail,  white;  a  black  patch  on 
each  side  of  the  muzzle.  It  dwells  in  burrows  of 
its  own  making,  and  has  the  habits  of  its  tribe 
elsewhere.     See  Plate  of  Foxes  and  Jackals. 

KIT-KAT  CLITB.     See  Kit-Cat  Club. 

KI-TS£,  ke'tse',  or  CHI-TS^,  or  KI-JA, 
ke'ja'.  Viscount  Ki.  A  Chinese  statesman,  an- 
cestor of  Confucius,  and  reputed  founder  of  the 
civilization  of  Korea.  He  was  one  of  the  feudal 
barons  of  the  Shang  djoiasty,  and  one  of  the 
nobles  of  the  Empire  during  the  reign  of  the  aban- 
doned tyrant  Chow-sin,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  B.C.  1154,  and  showed  himself  one  of  the  most 
licentious  and  cruel  monarehs  who  ever  sat  on 
the  throne  of  China.  Viscount  Ki  vainly  en- 
deavored to  turn  him  from  his  evil  ways,  and 
for  his  pains  was  thro\VTi  into  prison,  from  which 
he  was  released  when  Wu-wang  defeated  the 
tyrant  and  ended  the  Shang  dynasty  (B.C.  1123). 
Despite  his  suflferings,  the  loyalty  of  the  Viscount 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  conqueror,  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  usurper;  so  retiring  with  a  large  following 
to  the  Far  East,  he  set  up  a  kingdom  which  had 
its  capital  at  Ping-yang  ( q.v. ) ,  on  the  Ta  Dong 
River  in  Korea,  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown. 
One  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  Shu- 
King  or  Book  of  History  entitled  The  Great  Plan 
is  attributed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  taught 
the  Koreans  propriety,  integrity,  agriculture, 
the  rearing  of  silkworms,  and  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  silk,  besides  giving  them  a  code  of 
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eight  laws.  Since  Korean  tradition  is  dependent 
on  Chinese  history,  critical  scholarhhip  does  not 
see  in  the  modern  Koreans  the  descendants  of  Ki 
and  his  settlers,  nor  in  their  claims  the  exact 
truth.  For  The  Orcat  Plan,  consult  Legge, 
VhineM  Classics,  vol.  iii.   (Hong  Kong,  1865). 

XITTANIflNQ.  A  borough  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Arm^-trong  County,  Pa.,  44  miles  north- 
east of  Pittsburg;  on  the  Allegheny  River,  and  on 
the  .\llegheny  Valley  Railroad  (Map:  Pennsyl- 
vania, B  3).  It  has  large  iron  and  steel  works, 
foundries,  flour  and  lumber  mills,  a  coflBn-factory, 
china,  pottery,  brick,  lime,  and  clay  works,  plate- 
glass  works,  mirror  and  typewriter  factories,  a 
brewery,  etc.  Coal,  iron  ore,  and  other  mineral 
deposits  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
borough  is  supplied  with  natural  gas.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890.  3095;  in  1900,  3902. 

KIT'TATIN'NY.  A  mountain  ridge,  averag- 
ing 1200  to  1800  feet  in  altitude,  which  begins 
in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  extends  southwest- 
ward  through  northwestern  New  Jersey  (Map: 
New  Jersey,  CI).  It  forms  the  eastern  ridge  of 
the  Appalachian  system  in  this  section,  and  after 
passing  the  Delaware  Watergap  it  is  continued 
through  eastern  Pennsylvania  in  the  uplift  known 
as  Blue  Mountain.     See  Appalachians. 

KITTEBY.  A  town  in  York  County,  Me.,  on 
the  Piscataqua  River,  about  four  miles  from  the 
ocean  and  opposite  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  on 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  Maine, 
B  9).  It  has  the  Rice  Public  Library  of  4750 
volumes,  and  several  hotels.  On  Corifincutal  Isl- 
and in  the  river  is  the  naval  station  known  of- 
ficially as  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Y'ard.  Settled  in 
lfi24,  Kitterj'  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
name  in  1647.  It  was  the  birthplace  and  home  of 
Sir  William  Pepperell  (q.v.),  and  formerly  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  shipping  trade.  Population, 
in  1890,  2864;  in  1900,  2872. 

KFTTIlf  (Authorized  Version,  Chittitn;  Re- 
vised Version.  Kittim).  The  name  of  a  people 
described  in  Gen.  x.  4  as  descended  from  Javan 
( i.e.  Ionia ) .  From  such  expressions  as  'isles  of 
Kittim'  (Jer.  ii.  10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6)  it  is  evident 
that  an  entire  territory  is  included  in  the  term. 
The  other  places  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Kittim,  viz.  Elishah,  Tarshish,  and  Dodanim 
( =Rodanim),make  it  quite  certain, together  with 
the  other  references  in  the  Old  Testament  to  Kit- 
tim, that  some  island  to  the  west  of  the  Phoe- 
nician coast  is  intended,  and  since  there  is  abun- 
dant testimony  to  the  existence  of  an  important 
town  Kition  or  Cition  (the  modem  Lamaka) 
in  Cj'prus,  the  identification  of  Kittim  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyprus  is  assured.  In  the  wider 
sense  it  is  a  general  term  for  islands  lying  to 
the  west.  The  Phoenicians  made  settlements  in 
Cyprus  in  verj"  early  days,  though  probably  not 
dating  before  B.C.  8()0,  but  the  oldest  inhabitants 
were  of  Greek  origin,  as  the  characters  of  the 
Cj'priote  script  show  and  the  various  antiquities 
found  through  modem  excavations.  It  is  to  the 
Greek  settlers  of  C>irprus  that  the  passage  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  refers.  As  a  geographi- 
cal term,  however,  Kittim  is  used  rather  indefi- 
nitely, and  in  Balaam's  prophecy  (Num.  xxiv. 
24)  it  is  applied  to  a  western  power  in  general. 
In  Egyptian  inscriptions  similarly  Kefto,  which 
usually  designates  Cilicia.  is  also  sometimes  made 
to  include  Qi'prus,  the  more  specific  name  for 
which   on    Egyptian   monuments    is   Asiya.     In 


Babylonian  in.scriptions  Cyprus  appears  under 
the  form  Alashiya.  Consult  Mtlller,  Asien  und 
Europa  (l^ipzig,  1893).    See  Cypbus. 

KIT^IWAKE  (so  called  in  imiUtion  of  it« 
cry).  A  medium-sized  gull  of  the  genus  Rissa, 
characterized  by  the  rudimentary  or  very  small 
hind  toe  and  the  peculiar  pattern  of  coloration  of 
the  primaries.  It  is  confined  to  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  breeds  in  immense  numbers  along 
the  rocky  coasts  of  the  northern  oceans,  buildibg 
its  nests  on  ledges  and  inaccessible  cliffs.  The 
nests  are  made  of  seaweeds,  grass,  moss,  and  the 
like,  and  the  eggs,  usually  three,  are,  like  those 
of  other  gulls,  huffy  or  grayish  brown,  marked 
with  chocolate-brown.  The  kittiwakes  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  other  gulls  in  their 
fo<xi  or  habits.  Only  two  species  are  known,  of 
which  the  common  kittiwake  (Rissa  tridactyla) 
is  the  most  widely  distributed.  It  occupies  dur- 
ing the  summer  the  entire  circumpolar  region  in 
America,  and  breeds  as  far  south  as  the  Magdalen 
Islands  and  northern  Minnesota,  while  in  winter 
it  wanders  south  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  the  western  Atlantic  to  the  coasts 
of  Virginia.  The  same  species  occurs  in  winter 
about  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  far  south  as  Puget  Sound.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Pacific  Coast  specimens  have  the  hind  toe 
much  better  developed,  and  pro\ided  with  a  small 
claw,  and  they  are  accordingly  recognized  as  a 
subspecies  (var.  pollicaris).  The  second  species 
of  kittiwake  (Rissa  hrevirostris)  is  an  inhab- 
itant of  Bering  Sea,  where  it  is  a  permanent  resi- 
dent, and  oreeds  in  vast  numbers  on  the  inacces- 
sible crags  of  rocky  islands.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  common  kittiwake  by  the 
shorter  bill,  longer  wing,  and  the  color  of  the 
feet,  which  in  life  are  coral-red,  but  when  dry  are 
yellow ;  the  feet  of  the  common  species  are  black- 
ish. Consult  Job,  Among  the  Waterfowl  (New 
York,  1902),  and  standard  authorities. 

KITTO,  JoHX  (1804-54).  An  English  bibli- 
cal scholar,  bom  at  Plymouth,  December  4,  1804. 
In  his  thirteenth  year  he  lost  his  power  of  hear- 
ing in  consequence  of  a  fall.  His  father's  circum- 
stances at  this  time  were  so  wretched  that  young 
Kitto  was  ~soon  after  sent  to  the  workhouse. 
Here  he  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaking.  In 
1824  he  went  to  Exeter  to  learn  dentistry  with 
Anthony  Norris  Groves,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  later  a  devoted  inde- 
pendent missionary  in  the  East.  Mr.  Groves  en- 
couraged Kitto  in  his  literary  aspirations,  and 
in  1825  he  published  Essays  and  Letters  by  John 
Kitto.  In  the  same  year  Kitto  was  sent  by  the 
kindness  of  \-arious  friends  to  the  missionary 
college  at  Islington,  to  be  trained  as  a  printer  on 
one  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  foreign 
presses.  In  1827  he  went  in  that  capacity  to 
Malta,  but  was  recalled  in  1829  because  he 
neglected  his  duties  in  his  devotion  to  literature. 
In  June,  1829,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Groves  and 
family  on  a  tour  to  the  East,  visiting  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  Saint  Petersburg,  Astrakhan, 
the  Kalmuck  Tatars,  the  Caucasus.  Armenia, 
Persia,  and  Bagdad.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1833.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  booksellers.  He  died  at  Cannstadt,  in 
Wiirttemberg,  November  25.  1854.  His  principal 
works  are:  The  Pictorial  Bible  (1838;  new  ed. 
1855)  ;  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  (1839-40)  ; 
History  of  Palestine  (1843) ;  The  Lost  Senses — 
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Deafness  and  Blindness  (1845);  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature  (18-18-53);  and  Daily  Bible 
Illustrations  (8  vols.,  1849-53;  new  ed.  by  Porter, 
1866-67) .  He  aho  edited  the  djclopcedia  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  (2  vols.,  1845;  3d  ed.,  3  vols.,  by 
W.  L.  Alexander,  1862-70).  Consult  his  biography 
by  Ryland  (London,  1856),  and  by  J,  Eadie 
(Edinburgh,  1857). 

KITUNAHAN,  ke'too-na-'han.  A  North 
American  Indian  stock.     See  Kutenai. 

KIUH-FOW;,  kyoo'fou',  Keuii-fow,  K'u-fow, 
or  Cii'tJ-FOU.  A  small  prefectural  city  in  the 
Department  of  Yen-chow-fu,  Shantung,  China, 
situated  about  10  miles  northeast  of  Yen-chow. 
It  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Confucius,  and 
the  residence  of  Duke  K'ung,  his  lineal  descend- 
ant in  the  eightieth  generation.  The  city  is 
walled,  has  five  gates,  and  is  about  one  mile  in 
length  and  half  a  mile  in  width.  Two  of  the 
gates  are  in  the  south  M'all,  the  more  westerly 
one  being  opened  only  on  the  occasion  of  an  Im- 
perial visit.  A  beautiful  avenue  of  cypresses  and 
other  fine  old  trees  leads  from  this  to  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Great  Temple,  or  rather  series 
of  temples  erected  here  in  honor  of  Confucius. 
The  main  building  is  a  gorgeous  affair,  of  im- 
pressive proportions,  built  of  the  heaviest  teak- 
wood  from  Burma,  with  elaborate,  massive,  gor- 
geously colored  eaves,  and  roofed  with  yellow 
glazed  tiles.  The  front  veranda  is  supported 
by  ten  great  stone  pillars  22  feet  high,  two  feet 
in  diameter,  each  of  one  piece,  and  very  deeply 
cut  in  relief  with  coiling  dragons.  Within  the 
building  stands  a  statue  of  the  saint,  with  his 
favorite  disciples  ranged  on  either  side.  On  a  high 
table  in  front  are  some  very  ancient  relics. 
In  a  separate  inclosure  a  little  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  city  is  the  Sage's  grave,  surrounded 
by  the  graves  of  the  K'ung  family.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  a  fine  avenue  of  cypresses,  and  stands 
in  a  little  forest  of  oak,  cypress,  pine,  etc.  The 
mound  is  25  feet  high.  The  graves  of  generation 
after  generation  are  scattered  all  around,  with 
monuments  and  imposing  pailows.  The  Tai-ping 
rebels  spared  Kiuh-fow.  Population,  about  20,- 
000. 

KITT-KIANG,  kyoo'kyang'  (Chin.,  Nine  Riv- 
ers). A  departmental  city  of  the  Province  of 
Kiang-si,  China,  opened  by  treaty  in  1861  as  a 
place  of  foreign  residence  and  trade.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-tse,  about  130 
miles  southwest  of  Hankow  (q.v.),  445  above 
Shanghai,  and  12  above  the  entrance  to  the  Po- 
yang  Lake  (Map:  China,  E  6).  The  circuit  of 
the  city  is  about  five  miles.  The  principal  gates 
are  those  on  the  east  and  west.  Outside  the  west 
gate  lies  the  principal  suburb,  and  to  the  west 
of  this  is  the  foreign  settlement,  which  stretches 
along  the  Yang-tse  for  500  yards,  with  a  fine 
'bund'  or  esplanade  along  the  river  bank.  Be- 
lind  the  city  and  the  settlement  lie  large  shallow 
lakes,  which  in  some  places  skirt  the  city  walls, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  settlement  flows  a  little 
river  called  the  P'un.  The  native  city  presents  no 
feature  of  special  interest.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Tai-ping  rebels,  and  held  by  them  for  five  years, 
and  was  utterly  destroyed  before  they  left  it. 
'  The  foreign  population  is  small.  There  is  an 
Episcopal  church  (the  British  Government  hav- 
ing formerly  maintained  a  consular  chapel  here) 
•and  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral;  and  there  are 
several  successful  I*rotestant  missions.     The  set- 


tlement is  managed  by  a  municipal  council 
elected  by  the  land-renters,  and  is  well  laid  out, 
lighted,  drained,  and  watched.  The  climate  is 
pleasant,  though  the  heat  in  summer  is  frequent- 
ly as  high  as  100°  F.  The  trade  is  not  extensive, 
owing  largely  to  the  up-stream  distance  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Po-yang  Lake,  the  current  being 
too  strong  for  native  cargo-boats  to  stem.  In 
1900  the  total  value  of  the  trade  was  $11,791,568, 
a  falling  off  of  over  two  millions  from  1899, 
owing  to  the  Boxer  troubles.  There  is  no  direct 
foreign  trade.  Communication  with  the  Po-yang 
ports  is  maintained  by  means  of  native-owned 
steam  launches.  The  principal  exports  are  tea, 
tobacco,  rice,  paper,  grass-cloth,  hemp,  and 
chinaware;  and  the  imports,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  metals,  and  opium.  The  grave  of  Chu- 
fu-tse,  the  philosopher  (a.d.  1130-1200),  is  shown 
near  by.  The  population  was  estimated  in  1900 
at  62,000. 

KFUN".     See  CiiiUN. 

K'lXJNG-CHOW,  kyoong'chou',  or  Ch'iung- 
ciiou.  A  department  of  the  Chinese  Province 
of  Kwang-tung,  made  up  entirely  of  the  island 
of  Hainan  (q.v.)  (Map:  China,  D  8).  It  con- 
tains three  prefectural  cities  of  the  rank  of 
chow,  and  10  of  Men  (or  hsien)  rank.  The  de- 
partmental city  is  also  called  K'iung-chow,  and 
is  distant  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  where 
its  'port,'  called  Hoihow  ( literally  'seaport' ) ,  is 
situated.  The  city  was  opened  to  foreign  resi- 
dence and  trade  in  1876.  The  trade  is  not  very 
great.  In  1900  it  amounted  to  only  $2,702,327. 
Kerosene  oil  from  Russia,  Sumatra,  and  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  chief  imports.  The 
chief  exports  are  pigs,  sugar,  eggs,  betel-nuts, 
poultry,  grass-cloth,  hemp,  galangal,  and  sesa- 
mum  seeds. 

Ten  miles  south  of  the  city  are  the  K'iung 
Mountains,  where  a  particular  kind  of  jade  is 
said  to  be  found.  This  gives  name  to  the  depart- 
ment and  its  chief  city.  The  name  dates  from  the 
year  a.d.  654.  Population  of  the  city,  35,000, 
and  of  the  department,  about  2,000,000. 

KIUPRILI,   kii-pre^e,  or  KIOPRILI.     The 

name  of  a  family  of  grand  viziers  of  Turkey. — 
Mohammed  Kiuprili  (1585-1661)  was  an  Alba- 
nian, and  entered  the  palace  in  a  menial  position, 
but  by  his  ability  he  became  in  time  Governor  of 
Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  Jerusalem.  In  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Sultan  Ibra- 
him, and  while  Mohammed  IV.  was  still  a  minor, 
the  Sultana,  Valideh,  appointed  him  Grand 
Vizier,  September  15,  1656,  but  he  accepted  the 
office  only  after  he  had  been  given  full  authority. 
He  ruled  with  great  energy  and  severity,  suppress- 
ing religious  fanatics  and  rebels.  He  also  re- 
stored order  in  the  administration.  Against  Aus- 
tria and  Venice  he  waged  successful  war,  and  the 
islands  of  Lemnos  and  Tenedos  were  recovered 
from  the  latter.  He  left  his  power  to  his  son  Ah- 
med (1630-76).  Like  his  father,  the  latter  an- 
tagonized the  ultra-orthodox,  and  in  1663  took 
command  of  the  armies  against  Austria.  He  over- 
ran Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  captiired  sev- 
eral strong  towns.  Christian  Europe,  however, 
was  alarmed,  and  France  sent  aid  to  Austria, 
and  on  August  1,  1664,  the  Turks  were  decisively 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Gotthard  by  the 
Imperial  forces  under  the  Count  of  IVIontecuculi 
(q.v.).  Nevertheless  Kiuprili  was  able  to  con- 
elude  an  advantageous  peace.     In  1669  Candia 
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was  captured,  and  peace  made  with  Venice.  His 
last  years  were  spent  in  war  with  Poland,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  several  times  defeated  by 
Sooieski  (q.v.). — Mcstapua  (died  1691)  was  a 
brother  of  Ahmed.  He  had  suflioient  influence 
over  MohamnuHl  IV.  to  induce  him  not  to  kill 
his  brother  Solyman,  and  hence  when  the  latter 
in  1687  overthrew  ^Iohamnled,  and  became  Sul- 
tan as  Solyman  III.,  he  remembered  the  service, 
and  in  1689  made  Mustapha  Grand  Vizier.  He 
re-established  order  in  internal  affairs,  but  in  the 
war  against  Austria  he  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Salankamen,  August  19,  1691.  Ck)nsult: 
Brosch,  Geschichten  aus  dcm  Leben  dreier  Gross- 
vesire  (Gotha,  1899)  ;  Creasy,  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks  (London,  1877).    See  TcRKEY. 

KnJSHTO",  kyoS'shoo',  Kyushi',  or  Kir-srr 
( Sinico- Japanese,  Nine  Provinces).  One  of  the 
five  large  islands  which  form  the  main  part  of 
the  Empire  of  Japan,  and  the  most  southerly 
of  the  three  which  form  Japan  proper.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  Hondo,  or  the  main  island,  by  the 
Straits  of  Shimonoseki,  and  from  Shikok,  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  by  the  Straits  of  Bungo 
(Map:  Japan,  B  7).  Area,  13,778  square  miles; 
population,  in  1898,  6,357,551.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  nine  provinces: 
Chikuzen,  Chikugo,  Buzen,  Bungo,  Hizen,  Higo, 
Hiuga,  Osumi,  and  Satsuma.  For  administrative 
purposes  it  has  been  divided  since  1874  into 
seven  ken  or  prefectures:  Nagasaki,  Fukuoka, 
Oita,  Saga,  Kumamoto,  Miyazaki,  and  Kago- 
shima. 

The  island  is  mountainous  and  volcanic;  the 
highest  peak,  Aso-yama,  in  Higo,  has  a  height  of 
5240  feet,  and  is  an  active  volcano.  Many  hot 
springs  and  solfataras  are  found  in  the  island. 
Coal  is  found  in  many  places,  and  is  extensively 
mined  at  Takashima.  ELaratsu,  etc.  Copper  and 
antimony  are  also  found.  Hizen  and  Satsuma 
are  noted  for  their  potteries,  and  Arita  and 
Imari  ware  are  well  known.  Besides  the  usual 
rice,  wheat,  millet,  hemp,  and  beans,  Kiushiu 
produces  tea,  tobacco,  and  vegetable  wax.  The 
island  is  remarkable  for  the  broken  character  of 
its  coasts,  especially  on  the  west  side.  It  has 
many  good  harbors.  Nagasaki  (q.v.)  is  the  treaty 
port,  but  in  1889  five  special  ports  of  export  were 
opened:  Moji,  Hakata,  Karatsu,  Misumi.  and 
Kuchinotsu.  Railways  have  been  introduced, 
and  run  from  Moji,  a  new  town  built  by  the  rail- 
way, opposite  Shimonoseki,  to  Kumamoto  and 
Kagoshima,  with  several  short  branch  lines, 
chiefly  coal  roads,  that  to  Nagasaki  (80  miles) 
being  the  longest.  Kiushiu  is  rich  in  historical 
associations.  It  was  from  Hiuga  that  Jimmu- 
Tenno  (q.v.)  set  out  on  his  conquering  and  civiliz- 
ing mission;  Jingo-Kogo  (q.v.)  started  from 
Kiushiu  on  her  expedition  to  Korea;  and  it 
was  from  this  island  that  Taikosama's  expedi- 
tion for  the  conquest  of  Korea  and  China  set  out 
in  1592.  In  1542,  when  Pinto  discovered  Japan, 
it  was  into  a  Kiushiu  harbor  he  sailed.  Chris- 
tianity was  first  proclaimed  here  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  here  was  their  sorest  persecution;  and  until 
the  opening  of  the  country  by  treaty,  Japan's 
commercial  transactions  with  Europe  were  con- 
ducted here. 


KTWT,  be'w*  (Maori  name,  and  in  native 
speech  usually  doubled,  kitci-kiici.  in  imitation  of 
the  bird's  repetitive  notes).  One  of  the  small, 
wingless,  archaic  birds  of  New  Zealand  compos- 
ing the  genus  Apteryx,  which  is  considered  by 


some  a  family  (Apter^'gids)  or  u  an  ordinal 
group  (Apteryges)  of  the  subclass  Ratitc  (q.v.), 
and  by  others  only  a  genus  of  an  order  (Megi- 
fitanes),  which  includes  the  moas,  emeus,  and 
cassowaries.  This  strange  bird,  widely  known  as 
the  'apterj'x'  since  its  first  description  by  Shaw 
in  1813,  was  a  puzzle  to  ornithologists  until  the 
accumulation  of  material  enabled  Varrell  in  1833 
definitely  to  assign  it  to  its  proper  place,  and  led 
0%ven  to  investigate  its  anatomy  so  completely 
that  (supplemented  by  Parker's  later  studies) 
the  structure  of  few  birds  is  even  now  more 
thoroughly  known.  Up  to  that  time  few  had  been 
seen  alive  by  naturalists  or  voyagers,  and  it  was 
not  until  1847  that  two  species  became  known, 
and  in  18-30  a  third.  In  1851  the  first  living 
specimen  reached  England,  and  since  then  several 
others  have  been  kept  alive  for  long  periods  in 
zoological  gardens,  and  have  even  laid  eggs,  but 
these  have  not  hatched.  In  1872  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  bird  was  furnished  by  Sir  W.  Buller, 
the  ornithologist  of  New  Zealand.  This  fullxu^ 
of  knowledge  is  very  fortunate,  for  this  bird,  so 
highly  interesting  as  a  relic  of  past  times  and 
an  obsolete  fauna  (see  Moa),  is  on  the  verge  of 
extinction.  Three  species  are  now  recognized: 
The  ki\»-i  of  the  Southern  Island  of  New  Zealand 
(Apteryx  Australis)  ;  that  of  the  North  Island 
{Apteryx  Mantelli)  ;  and  a  third  very  different 
one  {Apteryx  Oiceni)  said  to  occur  in  both  isl- 
ands. A  fourth  species  {Apteryx  Baasti)  has 
been  described  {Ibis,  LondcHi,  1872),  but  it  is  of 
\mcertain  identity. 

The  kiwis  are  about  the  size  of  domestic  fowls, 
and  are  robust  in  form,  with  massive  legs  and 
feet,  having  a  short  hind  toe  (not  present  in 
other  existing  Ratitae),  no  visible  wings  or  tail, 
a  very  long,  down-curved  flexible  bill,  with  the 
nostrils  at  the  extreme  end.  and  a  covering  of 
loosely  vaned,  almost  hair- like  feathers,  which 
have  no  aftershaft.  The  southern  and  northern 
kiwis  are  dark  reddish  brown,  striped  lengthwise 
with  yellowish  brown,  but  0\»'en's  kiwi,  which  is 
much  smaller  than  the  others,  is  light  grayish 
brown  transversely  barred  with  black.  Fossilized 
species  are  also  known  from  remains  found  in 
company  with  the  bones  of  moas.  The  females 
are  about  one-sixth  larger  than  the  males,  a  fact 
connected  with  their  extraordinary  reproduction, 
for  the  female  lays  only  one  yellowish-white  egg 
(or  uncommonly  two)  annually,  which  is  gigan- 
tic in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  that  of 
the  North  Island  species  measuring  5  by  3  inches, 
or  nearly  a  quarter  the  bulk  of  the  mother's 
body.  This  is  deposited  in  a  depression  in  the 
ground,  and  is  incubated  wholly  by  the  male;  and 
the  young  one  when  hatched  is  well  grown,  well 
feathered,  and  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

These  birds  are  natives  of  the  mountainous 
forested  parts  of  New  Zealand;  they  are  entirely 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  doze  inertly  in  the 
daytime,  in  a  rolled-up  attitude.  In  former 
days,  when  they  were  numerous,  they  went  about 
in  small  companies,  and  toward  morning  the 
woods  rang  with  their  shrill  cries.  The  loss  of 
flight -power  is  compensated  by  great  strength 
of  the  feet  (the  sharp  claws  of  the  toes  are  good 
weapons),  and  they  run  swiftly.  Their  food  con- 
sists mainly  of  earthworms,  which  are  obtained 
by  plunging  the  bill  deeply  into  the  ground,  the 
location  of  the  worm  having  been  detected,  prob- 
ably, by  the  sense  of  smell  aided  by  that  of 
touch.    The  nostrils  differ  from  those  of  all  other 
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birds  in  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, and  the  bird  makes  a  continual  sniffling 
sound  as  it  moves  about.  Other  insects  and  some 
fruits  are  also  eaten.  The  common  statement 
that  when  quiet  the  kiwi  sustains  its  weight  by 
resting  upon  the  point  of  the  bill  is  an  exaggera- 
tion; this  attitude  is  rarely  taken.  Their  num- 
bers are  greatly  decreased,  and  these  birds  Ayill 
soon  become  extinct,  no  doubt,  as  a  wild  species. 

Consult  Newton,  Dictionary  of  Birds  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1893-96),  for  a  general  his- 
tory of  investigations.  For  anatomy,  consult: 
Owen,  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  vol. 
ii.  (London,  1846)  ;  Parker,  Transactions  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  (London,  1891,  1892).  For 
habits,  consult  BuUer,  Birds  of  New  Zealand  ( 2d 
ed.,  London,  1888),  and  various  articles  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute.  See 
Plate  of  Cassowakies,  etc. 

KIZILBASH,  kiz'il-bash'  (Turk.,  red  head). 
A  nickname  applied  by  the  orthodox  Turks  to 
some  of  the  more  or  less  heretical  peoples  of 
Western  and  Central  Asia.  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  first  used  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
distinguish  in  Persia  the  'Persianized  Turks'  (the 
ruling  class ) ,  who  were  Shiites  and  wore  red  caps, 
from  the  orthodox  Sunnites,  who  wore  green 
caps  and  were  known  as  Yefhilbash.  Soon  after, 
it  was  applied  to  the  Shiite  Turks  from  Persia 
settled  in  Asia  'Minor  and  elsewhere.  To-day 
the  word  is  used  of  peoples  of  doubtful  ethnic 
stock  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Hindu  Kush, 
The  Kizilbash  of  Afghanistan,  largely  merchants 
of  the  more  educated  class,  peacefully  inclined 
and  professing  the  Shiite  variety  of  Islam,  are 
generally  spoken  of  as  'Persianized  Turks.'  Their 
physical  type  seems  to  be  largely  Aryan,  and 
not  Mongolian.  The  physical  type,  religion,  so- 
cial institutions,  and  so  forth,  of  these  people 
vary  not  a  little  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  all  are  chiefly  pre-Osmanli,  and  per- 
haps even  pre-Islamic.  With  certain  other 
groups,  such  as  the  Taktadji,  Yezidi,  Ansariyeh, 
etc.,  they  may  represent,  both  physically  and 
culturally,  the  older  Aryan  population  of  these  re- 
gions. Among  their  Christian  neighbors  the  Kizil- 
bash of  Asia  Minor  have  a  good  reputation,  but 
they  are  more  or  less  hated  and  despised  by  the 
orthodox  Turks.  Among  them  hero-worship  still 
survives,  and  their  marriage  customs  also  carry 
one  back  to  the  days  of  the  pre-Islamic  Aryans, 
some  of  them  suggesting  old  Hellenic  affiliations. 
Consult:  Petersen  and  von  Luschan,  Reisen  in 
Lykien  (Wien,  1889)  ;  Chantre,  Recherches  an- 
thropologiques  dans  I'Asie  occidentale  (Lyons, 
1895). 

KIZIL  IRMAK,  kiz'il  gr-mak'  (Lat.  Ealys). 
The  longest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  the 
Karabel  Dagh  east  of  the  town  of  Sivas  (Map: 
Turkey  in  Asia,  F  2).  It  flows  at  first  south- 
west, and  then,  describing  a  semicircle,  empties 
into  the  Black  Sea.  Its  length  is  over  500  miles, 
but  the  uncertainty  of  its  course  and  its  varying 
width  and  depth  render  it  all  but  useless  for 
navigation.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Delidje 
and  the  Gok. 

KJEI/IiMAN,  kygl'mSn,  Fkans  Reinhold 
(1846—).  A  Swedish  botanist.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Upsala,  where  in  1883  he  be- 
came professor  of  botany  and  senior  member  of 
the  faculty  of  philosophy.  He  accompanied  Nord- 
enskjold  on  his  exploration  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 


and  reported  the  results  of  his  numerous  studies 
of  plants  which  grow  in  the  extreme  north  in 
the  scientific  report  of  the  Vega  expedition.  In 
1881  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Stockholm. 

KJERULF,  kya'rulf,  Halfdan  (1815-68).  A 
Norwegian  composer.  He  was  at  first  intended 
for  the  Church,  but  gave  up  his  theological 
studies  and  took  up  music  in  Leipzig.  His  com- 
positions were  mainly  songs,  in  many  instances 
written  for  and  sung  by  Sontag,  Jenny  Lind,  and 
Nilsson,  who  made  them  popular  throughout 
tlie  world.  Apart  from  the  value  of  his  songs 
and  pianoforte  compositions,  which  are  typically 
Scandinavian,  and  in  many  instances  models  of 
great  melodic  excellence,  he  has  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  development  of  the  pure- 
ly national  Norwegian  type,  and  more  than  any 
one  else  inspired  the  young  Grieg  ( q.v. ) .  He 
died  in  Christiania,  where  a  monument  to  his 
memory  was  erected  in  1874. 

KJERITLF,  Theodor  (1825-88).  A  Norwe- 
gian geologist,  born  in  Christiania,  and  educated 
there  and  at  Kongsberg.  The  years  from  1851 
to  1853  he  spent  in  Germany,  studying  under  Bis- 
choff  at  Bonn  and  Bunsen  in  Heidelberg.  He  made 
a  special  study  of  the  disputed  Christiania  region, 
and  wrote:  Das  Christiania  Silurbecken  (1855) 
and  Ueber  die  Geologic  des  siidlichen  Norwegiens 
(1857).  In  the  latter  year,  with  Dahll,  he  began 
his  valuable  charts  and  profiles,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  geology  at  Christiania,  and 
director  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  1858.  In 
the  latter  post  he  continued  his  studies  of  South- 
ern Norway,  and  in  1879  published  Udsigt  over 
det  sydlige  Norge's  Geologie.  He  held  the  old 
catastrophic  theory  in  geology.  Kjerulf  was  a 
contributor  to  belles-lettres  also;  his  Digte  og 
Skitser  Ave  re  edited  by  Lassen  in  1890. 

KJOBENHAVN,  ke'Tben-hiiv'n.  The  Danish 
form  of  the  name  Copenhagen. 

KLACZKO,  klach^k6,  Julian  (1828—).  A 
Polish  writer,  born  of  Jewish  parents  in  Vilna. 
He  made  his  literary  debut  in  1839  and  published 
his  Sonnets  in  1843.  In  1849  he  went  to  Paris 
and  became  a  contributor  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  In  his  many  essays,  a  number  of  which 
appeared  in  a  Polish  periodical,  he  tried  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  a  restoration  of  Poland, 
and,  actuated  by  hatred  of  Prussia,  advocated 
an  alliance  between  Austria  and  France.  As  a 
result  of  the  war  of  1866  he  was  appointed  Court 
Councilor  in  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1869,  but  retired  in  1870,  and  after  a 
sojourn  in  Italy,  returned  to  Paris  in  1875.  The 
most  important  of  his  works  are:  L'agitation 
unitaire  en  Pologne  (1862)  ;  La  po6sie  polonaise 
au  19eme  sidcle  (1862);  Les  preliminaires  de 
Sadowa  (1868-69)  ;  L'union  de  la  Pologne  et  de 
la  Lithuanie  {ISQ9)  ;  Causeries  florentines  (1880) . 
The  political  disclosures  in  his  Deux  chancelliers, 
Gortchakoff  et  Bismarck  (3d  ed.  1877),  created  a 
sensation.  The  articles  published  in  his  Polish 
Gazette  appeared  in  four  volumes  under  the  title 
Polish  Annals    (Paris,   1865). 

KLADDERADATSCH,  kia'de-ra-dach'.  A 
popular  comic  paper,  founded  in  1848  by  David 
Kalisch,  and  issued  weekly  at  Berlin.  Its  name 
is  taken  from  a  North  German  expression  in- 
tended to  convey  the  effect  of  a  clattering  fall. 
The  paper  is  especially  devoted  to  political  satire, 
and  attracted  attention  through  its  series  of  cari- 
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catures  of  Napoleon  III.  and  BUmarck.  Some 
uf  the  characters  represented  in  its  squibs  have 
become  accepted  types. 

KLAOENFX7BT,  klaV^-'^^^'i^  l^e  capital 
of  the  Crowuland  of  Carinthia,  Austria,  and  seat 
of  the  Bishopric  of  Gurk,  situated  near  the  Glan 
River,  two  miles  east  of  the  Wurther  See,  and  40 
mile^  north-uorthwest  of  Laibach  (Map:  Austria, 
D  3).  Ainon<.'  the  prominent  buildings  and  in- 
stitutions ot  tile  city  are  the  old  cathedral  dating 
from  the  oiul  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  House 
of  Estates  witJi  its  armorial  hall  containing  the 
ancient  stone  on  which  the  dukes  of  Carinthia 
sat  while  receiving  the  homage  of  their  vassals; 
the  Museum  Kudolfinum  with  a  number  of  col- 
lections; a  library  and  archives;  and  the  episco- 
pal palace.  The  principal  square  is  adorned  with 
a  stone  fountain  dating  from  1590  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  Maria  Theresa.  Klagenfurt  has  a 
g}'mnasium,  a  realschule,  a  theological  seminar^', 
and  a  school  of  agriculture  and  mining.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  leather,  white  lead,  ma- 
chines, tobacco,  and  cloth.  There  is  a  consider- 
able transit  trade  at  Klagenfurt.  Population, 
in  1890,  19,756;  in  1900,  24,314,  mostly  Ger- 
mans. 

KLAICATH,  kla'mit.  A  tribe  centring  about 
the  lakes  and  river  of  the  same  name  in  south- 
em  Oregon,  which,  with  the  adjoining  Modoc 
(q.v.)  of  California,  makes  up  the  Lutuamian 
linguistic  stock.  Their  present  reservation  of 
13G0  square  miles,  confirmed  by  treaty  of  1864, 
is  occupied  jointly  with  several  other  tribal 
remnants,  including  adopted  former  slaves.  Their 
former  subsistence  was  derived  chiefly  from 
hunting,  fishing,  and  the  gathering  of  camass  and 
other  roots.  They  were  expert  basket -weavers, 
brave  fighters,  and,  like  other  tribes  of  the  region, 
made  slaves  of  their  captives.  They  are  now 
almost  all  fairly  civilized  stock-raisers.  They 
are  reported  to  number  about  710.  The  most 
complete  authority  on  the  tribe  is  Gatschet's 
monograph,  "The  Klamath  Indians  of  Oregon," 
published  as  volume  iii.  of  Contributions  to 
Iforth  Americ4in  Ethnology  (Washington,  1883). 

KliAMATH.  A  river  in  northern  California. 
It  rises  in  Klamath  County  in  the  southern  part 
of  Oregon,  and  flows  south  through  the  upper  and 
lower  Klamath  lakes  into  California,  where  it 
turns  southwest,  then  northwest,  emptying  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  20  miles  south  of  Crescent  City 
(Map:  Oregon,  B  8).  It  is  275  miles  long  and 
navigable  40  miles  for  small  steamers.  It  is  a 
rapid  river,  flowing  through  deep  and  narrow 
canons,  where,  among  the  mountains,  gold  has 
been  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The  adja- 
cent country  is  well  covered  with  forests  of  red- 
wood, fir,  and  cedar. 

EliAPKA,  kl6pTc5,  Gyorgt  (George)  (1820- 
92).  A  general  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
1848.  He  was  bom  at  TemesvAr,  being  the  son  of 
the  burgomaster  of  that  town.  He  entered  the 
.\ustrian  Army  in  1838,  and  rose  to  be  lieutenant. 
In  1848  he  left  the  service,  but  upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  joined  the  cause  of  the  Hun- 
garians, and  was  sent  into  Transylvania,  and 
then  against  the  Serbs.  After  the  defeat  of 
M^szfiros  at  Kaschau  (January  4.  1849)  Klap- 
ka  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  plan 
of  the  Hungarian  campaign  in  the  beginning 
of  1849,  which  was  carried  out  with  such  great 
success,  was  largely  his  work.     He  distinguished 


himself  in  several  battles  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  of  1849,  and  after  acting  as  Minister  of 
>Var  for  a  short  time  took  the  field  again  in 
May,  and  attained  a  splendid  reputation  by  his 
defense  of  Komorn.  The  series  of  battles  which 
he  fought  from  July  3Uth  to  August  5tb  was 
perhaps  the  ino»t  brilliant  episode  of  the  whole 
war.  After  the  surrender  of  Gorgey  at  VilAgofl 
(August  13,  1849)  Klapka  held  out  until  Sep- 
tember 27th,  when  he  capitulated  to  General 
Ha\-nau.  He  proceeded  to  England,  and  after- 
wards to  Geneva.  In  1859  he  was  requested  by 
the  Sardinian  Government  to  organize  an  Hun- 
garian legion,  to  be  used  against  Austria,  but 
the  armistice  of  Villafranca  destroyed  his  hopes 
of  active  service.  After  the  war  of  1866,  in  which 
he  held  a  command  under  Prussia,  he  returned  to 
Hungary  and  was  elected  to  the  Diet.  In  1873-74 
he  undertook  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish 
Army.  Late  in  life  he  started  various  industrial 
enterprises  with  little  success.  He  died  at  Buda- 
pest, May  17,  1892.  His  Memoirs  were  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1850.  He  also  wrote:  The  War  of 
Independence  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
(1851)  ;  The  War  in  the  East  (1855)  ;  Recollec- 
tions (1887). 

KLAPP,  klAp,  MiCHAfX  (1834-88).  An  Aus- 
trian journalist  and  author,  born  and  educated  in 
Prague,  whence  he  went  to  Vienna  in  1855.  Con- 
nected with  the  Ostdeutsche  Post  in  1859-66,  then 
special  correspondent  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other 
coimtries  for  the  Xeue  Freie  Presse,  he  became 
in  1870  editor  of  the  ilontagsrevue.  He  gave 
offense  by  an  article  on  the  sojourn  of  Empress 
Elizabeth  in  Hungarj-,  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Gartenlauhe,  and  was  obliged  to  resign  from  his 
position  in  1877.  Besides  several  comedies,  one 
of  which,  Rosenkranz  und  Guldenstern  (1878), 
brought  out  at  the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna,  was 
produced  on  all  important  stages  of  Germany,  he 
>vrote:  Komische  Geschichten  aus  dem  jiidischen 
Volksleben  (1859);  Vom  grinen  Tisch  (1865); 
Bilder  vom  Marsfeld  (1868);  In  London  und 
unter  den  Feniem  (1869)  ;  Revolutionsbilder  aus 
Spanien  (1869),  and  other  sketches;  also  the 
novel.  Die  Bankgrafen.  Roman  aus  der  Schwindel- 
zeit  (1877). 

KLAPROTH,  klap'rAt,  Heixrich  J^-lits 
(1783-1S35).  A  Gemian  Oriental  scholar  and 
traveler,  bom  in  Berlin.  ^\*hile  yet  in  the  gym- 
nasium, at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  began  the 
study  of  the  Chinese  language,  a  task  then  ren- 
dered particularly  diUicult  by  inadequate  ma- 
terial. In  1804  he  was  appointed  by  the  Saint 
Petersburg  Academy  an  adjimct  in  Ch-iental  lan- 
guages and  literatures.  In  the  year  following, 
under  commission  from  the  academy,  he  accom- 
panied a  special  embassy  to  China,  and  during  a 
two  years'  absence  amassed  a  great  quantity  of 
material  for  Chinese  studies,  including  important 
vocabularies  and  extensive  observations  of  usages 
and  customs.  A  journey  to  Georgia  and  the 
Caucasus  region  was  accomplished  for  the  acad- 
emy in  1807-09.  From  1811  to  1814  he  lived  in 
Berlin,  and  after  being  dismissed  from  his  post 
in  Russia,  he  went  in  1815  to  Paris.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
he  was  appointed  by  Frederick  William  III.  of 
Prussia  a  professor  of  Asiatic  languages  and 
literatures  (with  residence  at  Paris),  and  was 
also  financially  aided  by  the  King  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  works.  They  include:  Reise  in  den 
Kaukasus  und  nach  Gtorgien  (2  vols.,  1812-14)  ; 
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Oeographisdh-historische  Beschreibung  des  ostli- 
chen  Kaukasus  (1814)  ;  Asia  Polyglotta  (1823)  ; 
Tableaux  historiques  de  I'Asie  (1823)  ;  Collection 
d'atUiquites  egyptietmes  (1829);  and  Apergu 
g6neral  des  iroies  royaumes  (1833),  the  last 
valuable  for  the  study  of  Japanese  history.  His 
Lettre  «  M.  le  Baron  A.  de  Humboldt  sur  I'inven- 
tion  de  la  bussole  was  edited  by  Wittstein  ( Leip- 
zig, 1885).  Consult:  Landresse,  Notice  sur  M. 
Klaproih  (in  vol.  xvi.  of  the  Nouveau  Journal 
Asiatique,  Paris,  1835),  and  Larenaudifere,  No- 
tice sur  M.  Klaproth (tome  iv.,  Nouvelles  Annales 
des  Voyages,  Paris,  1835). 

KLAPROTH,  Martin  Heinricii  (1743-1817). 
A  German  chemist,  born  at  Wernigerode.  He  was 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  the  School  of  Artillery  and 
the  University  of  Berlin.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  chemists  in  Germany  to  recognize  the  value 
of  Lavoisier's  discoveries.  He  is  also  known 
for  his  analyses  of  minerals,  published  in  his 
Beitrdge  zur  chemischen  Kenntnis  der  Mineral- 
korper    (6  vols.,   1793-1815). 

KLATTATJ,  klil'tou  (Bohemian  Klatovy) .  A 
town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  situated  in  a  fertile 
district,  30  miles  by  rail  south  of  Pilsen  (Map: 
Austria,  0  2).  It  has  a  church  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  former  Jesuit  church  with 
fine  frescoes,  an  interesting  town  hall  with  a  high 
tower,  and  a  gymnasium.  It  carries  on  manufac- 
tures of  woolen  cloth,  machinery,  chicory,  and 
matches.  Population,  in  1890,  10,811;  in  1900, 
12,793,  mostly  Czechs. 

KLAUS,  klous,  Peter.  In  German  legend,  a 
goatherd  of  Sittendorf,  the  story  of  whose  twenty 
years'  sleep  in  the  mountains  closely  resembles 
the  adventures  later  attributed  to  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  The  tale  is  found  in  Otmar's  Volcks- 
Sagen. 

KLATJSENBTJRG,  klou'zen-boorK  (Hung. 
Kolozsvar).  A  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  cap- 
ital of  the  County  of  Klausenburg,  and  former 
capital  of  Transylvania  (Map:  Hungary,  H  3). 
It  is  situated  on  the  Little  Szamos,  123  miles  by 
rail  northwest  of  Hermannstadt,  and  consists  of 
the  old  inner  town  and  five  suburbs.  In  one  of 
the  suburbs,  on  a  hill  covered  wath  gypsy  huts, 
rises  the  citadel  erected  by  General  Steinville  in 
1715.  In  the  inner  town  are  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  completed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
Reformed  church  built  by  Matthias  Corvinus  in 
1480,  and  the  house  in  which  that  King  was  born. 
The  western  suburb  contains  the  botanical  gar- 
den, with  an  Italian  villa  and  a  museum.  The 
chief  edvicational  institutions  are  the  Francis 
Joseph  University,  founded  in  1872,  and  hav- 
ing four  faculties  with  an  attendance  of  GOO 
students,  and  a  library  of  70,000  volumes;  two 
liigher  gymnasia,  a  Unitarian  theological  semi- 
nary, an  agricultural  academy,  a  Frobel  Insti- 
tute, a  girls'  high  school,  and  a  number  of  spe- 
cial schools.  Tlie  city  has  also  a  national  theatre, 
and  the  chief  scientific  and  art  organizations  of 
Transylvania.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Unitarian  and 
of  a  Reformed  bishop.  The  charitable  institutions 
are  noteworthy.  Klausenburg  has  an  extensive 
Government  cigar  factory,  a  number  of  dis- 
tilleries, and  flour-mills,  manufactures  of  farm 
machinery,  a  Government  railway  shop,  factories 
of  beet-sugar,  cloth,  paper,  etc.  The  Transyl- 
vania nobility  frequent  Klausenburg  in  winter. 
Gypsy  bands  furnish  much  of  the  music  for  the 


public  parks  in  summer.  The  town  was  founded 
by  German  colonists  in  1178,  and  became  a  free 
royal  town  in  1405.  In  1848  it  was  captured  by 
the  Hungarian  Revolutionists  under  Bem.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  34,858;  in  1900,  49,295,  mostly 
Protestant  Magj'ars. 

KLATJSTHAL,  klous''tal.  A  town  of  Prussia. 
See  Claustiiaij. 

KLAUWELL,  klou'vel.  Otto  (1851-).  A 
German  composer,  born  at  Langensalza.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Schulpforta  Gymnasium,  served 
in  the  Franco-German  War,  and  subsequently 
studied  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
In  1872  he  entered  the  Conservatory  of  that  city, 
and  devoted  himself  to  music.  He  became  a 
teacher  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  (1875),  and 
in  1885  was  made  director  of  the  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary Classes  (for  pianoforte)  in  connection  with 
that  institution.  He  is  a  well-known  composer  of 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces,  and  has  written 
the  successful  opera  Das  MUdchen  vom  See 
(1889).  His  books  include:  Der  Vortrag  in  der 
Musik  (1883;  Eng.  trans.  1890)  ;  Der  Fingersatz 
des  Klavierspiels  (1885);  and  Formen  der  In- 
strumental-Musik    (189G). 

KLAVIATUR-HARFE,  kla've-a-toor'  har'- 
ie  (Ger.,  keyboard-harp).  A  harp  with  piano 
keyboard,  invented  in  1893  by  Ignaz  Lutz  of 
Vienna.  The  strings  are  plucked  by  plectra 
which  are  substituted  for  the  ordinary  hammers 
of  the  pianoforte.  The  tones  of  the  instrument 
are  full  and  rich,  resembling  those  of  the  double- 
action  harp.  The  klaviatur-zither,  also  invented 
by  Lutz,  is  an  instrument  of  similar  construction. 

KLEBER,  kla'bar',  Jean  Baptiste  (1753- 
1800).  A  distinguished  general  of  the  French 
Republic.  He  was  born  at  Strassburg,  and  after 
studying  in  the  military  academy  at  Munich, 
entered  the  Austrian  army.  He  abandoned  the 
military  career  in  1783,  returned  to  France,  and 
worked  as  an  architect  till  the  Revolution.  Join- 
ing the  National  Guard,  he  rose  rapidly,  being 
made  brigadier-general  in  1793  for  his  services 
in  the  defense  of  Mainz.  He  fought  bravely  in 
La  Vendee,  and  under  Jourdan  as  general  of 
division  at  Charleroi  and  Fleurus  (1794).  After 
beating  the  Austrians  repeatedly,  he  retired  to 
private  life  in  1797,  after  having  for  a  brief  time 
held  the  command  of  the  French  armies  under  the 
Directory.  In  1798,  however,  he  accompanied 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  was  dangerously  wounded 
at  the  capture  of  Alexandria,  but  recovered  so 
as  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  to  Syria,  and 
won  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.  When  Bonaparte 
left  Egypt  he  intrvisted  the  chief  command  there 
to  Kleber,  who  concluded  a  convention  with  Com- 
modore Sidney  Smith  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
country,  but  on  Admiral  Keith's  refusal  to  ratify 
this  convention,  Kleber,  adopting  the  bold  resolu- 
tion of  reconquering  the  country,  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  Turkish  army  at  Heliopolis,  March 
20,  1800,  and  retook  Cairo.  During  an  attempt 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Turks,  Kleber  was 
assassinated  by  a  Turkish  fanatic  at  Cairo,  Jtine 
14,  1800.  Consult  Ernouf,  Le  gSncral  Kleber 
(Paris,   1867). 

KLEBS,  kleps,  Edwin  (1834—).  A  German 
pathologist,  born  at  Konigsberg.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Konigsberg,  Wiirzburg,  Jena, 
and  Berlin,  in  1861,  was  appointed  assistant  to 
Virchow  at  Berlin,  and  in  1866  became  professor 
of  pathological  anatomy  at  Bern.     After  service 
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in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he  held  professor- 
ships at  WUrzburg  (1872-73),  Prague  (1873-82), 
and  Zurich  (1882-92).  In  1895  he  becan>e  di- 
rector of  a  Pathological  laboratory  in  Asheville, 
X.  C.  lie  returned  to  Germany  and  lived  in 
Karlsruhe,  later  in  Hanover.  His  contributions 
to  pathological  science  are  very  important.  With 
Touuisi-Crudeli  he  announced  in  1879  the  dis- 
covery of  a  bacillus  of  malaria,  which  was,  how- 
ever, later  disc-overed  to  have  no  connection  with 
that  disease,  whose  cause  was  traced  to  the 
organism  discovered  by  Laverau,  another  inves- 
tigator. His  publications  include:  Handbuch  der 
pathologischen  Analomie  (1867-80);  Beitrage 
zur  pathologischen  Anatomie  der  Schusswunden 
(1872)  ;  IStudien  iiber  die  Verbreitung  des  Kre- 
tinismus  in  Oesterreich  (1877);  Allgemeine  Pa- 
thologic ( 1887-89)  ;  and  Kausale  Behandlung  der 
Diphtheric   (1894). 

KLEENEBOK,  klen^bOk  (Dutch,  little  goat). 
Dutch  name  for  a  duiker  (q.v.). 

KLEIN,  klin.  Bebxhabd  (1793-1832).  A  Ger- 
man composer,  bom  at  Cologne.  He  gained  some 
musical  education  from  his  father,  who  was  a 
double-bass  player,  and  in  1812  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  under  Cherubini  and  did  con- 
siderable research  work  at  the  Conservatory 
Library.  Upon  returning  to  Cologne  he  was 
made  musical  director  at  the  cathedral,  and  in 
1819  was  sent  to  Berlin  as  Government  inspector 
of  the  music-schools  there.  In  that  city  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  School  for  Organists; 
was  made  director  of  music  at  the  imiversity,  and 
teacher  of  singing  at  the  Hochschule.  In  1823  he 
went  to  Rome,  but  after  a  few  years  returned  to 
Berlin,  where  he  died.  He  wrote  two  operas. 
Dido  (1823)  and  Ariadne  (1825),  but  was  better 
known  for  his  oratorios.  Job  (1820);  David 
( 1830)  ;  and  Jephtha  ( 1828) ,  and  for  his  masses, 
psalms,  and  hymns. 

KLEIN,  BBiTJfo  OscAB  (1858—).  A  German- 
American  composer,  bom  in  Osnabriick,  Ger- 
many. His  earliest  instruction  he  received  from 
his  father,  who  was  the  organist  of  the  cathe- 
dral. After  having  completed  the  course  at  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  town  Klein  was  sent  to 
the  Konigliche  3klusikschule  in  Munich,  where  he 
studied  under  Rheinberger,  Carl  Baermann,  and 
Wullner.  In  1878,  after  his  graduation  from  the 
conservatory,  Klein  came  to  the  United  States. 
He  married  Miss  Emily  Schaefer,  a  talented 
young  pianist,  and  together  they  made  a  tour  of 
the  principal  cities.  In  1884  he  settled  perma- 
nently in  New  York,  where  he  was  appointed 
organist  at  Saint  Francis  Xavier's,  and  became 
head  of  the  piano  department  at  the  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  He  was  also  elected  professor 
of  counterpoint  and  composition  at  the  National 
Consen-atory  in  1888.  Among  his  principal  com- 
positions are :  For  orchestra.  Scenes  de  Ballet,  op. 
19;  Liebeslied  und  Hochzeitsklange,  op.  29;  Con- 
cert -overture,  op.  31;  American  Dances  (two 
series)  ;  vocal  works  with  orchestra:  Kenilicorth, 
grand  opera  in  three  acts  (German  text),  first 
produced  in  Hamburg  with  Klafsky  as  Amy  Rob- 
sart.  and  Lohse  as  conductor.  February  13,  1895; 
Wallfahrt  nach  Keclaar,  op.  17 ;  Ingeborg's  Klage, 
op.  27;  Missa  Solcmnis  in  D,  op.  33;  and 
numerous  suites,  concertos,  etc.  His  vocal  com- 
positions include  three  volumes  of  songs,  and 
about  fiftr  songs  published  separately. 

KLEIN,  Felix  (1849—).  One  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  (Jerman  mathematicians.     He 


was  bom  at  DOaseldorf,  studied  at  Boon,  and 
when  only  seventeen  was  made  assistant  to 
Pliicker  in  the  Physical  Institute.  The  follow- 
ing year  (18G8)  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
then  went  to  Berlin  and  later  to  Guttingen,  where 
he  assisted  in  editing  PlQcker's  works.  He  en- 
tered the  Gottingen  faculty  in  1871,  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Erlangen  in  1872,  and 
subsequently  held  professorships  at  Munich 
(1875),  Leipzig  (1880),  and  Guttingen  (1886). 
He  was  sent  by  the  Prussian  Government  to 
represent  the  university  interests  at  Chicago  in 
1893,  and  his  colloquium  held  at  that  time  was 
attended  by  some  of  the  leading  American  mathe- 
maticians. No  one  else  in  Germany  has  exercised 
so  great  an  influence  on  American  mathematics, 
Klein's  pupils  being  found  in  most  of  the  leading 
institutions  of  this  country.  His  contributions 
to  mathematics  have  been  too  extensive  to  admit 
of  more  than  a  brief  list.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  his  important  works:  Ueber  Riemanns 
Theorie  der  algebraischen  Funktionen  und  ihrer 
Integrate  ( 1882)  ;  Vorlesungen  aber  das  Ikosacder 
und  die  Auflosung  der  Oleichungen  rom  oten 
Grade  (1884);  Ueber  die  hypergeomctrische 
Funktion  (1894);  Ueber  lineare  Differential- 
gleichungen  der  2.  Ordnung  (1894)  ;  Theorie  des 
Kreisels  (with  Sommerfeld,  2  vols.,  1897-98)  ; 
Vorlesungen  uber  die  Theorie  der  elliptischJen 
Modul funktionen  ( 1890 — )  ;  Mathematical  Theory 
of  the  Top  (Princeton  address;  New  York,  1897)  ; 
Vortrage  uber  ausgetcahlte  Fragen  der  Elemen- 
targeometric  (1895;  Eng.  ed.  Boston,  1897)  ;  his 
Evanston  Colloquium  (1893)  before  the  Congress 
of  Mathematics  was  reported  and  published  by 
Ziwet  (New  York,  1894).  Klein  also  edited  the 
works  of  Mubius  (1885-87).  In  1875  he  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Mathematische  Annalen. 
In  1897  he  began,  jointly  with  Fricke,  the  pub- 
lication of  Vorlesungen  Qber  die  Theorie  der 
automorphen  Funktionen. 

KLELN,  Jakob  Theodob  ( 1685-1759) .  A  Ger- 
man zoologist,  bom  at  Konigsberg.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  and  later 
was  elected  municipal  secretary  of  Danzig,  which 
city  he  represented  for  a  time  at  the  Polish 
Court.  He  established  at  Danzig  a  natural  his- 
tory cabinet  and  a  botanical  garden,  and  was  a 
founder  there  of  the  Naturalist  Society.  His 
natural  history  cabinet,  together  with  many  valu- 
able drawings,  was  transferred  from  Danzig  to 
Bayreuth  in  1740.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer 
on  almost  every  form  of  animal  life.  He  also 
devised  a  formal  system  of  classification,  based 
on  the  number,  form,  and  manner  of  disposal 
of  the  limbs.  His  Summa  Dubiorum  circa  Classes 
Quadrupedum  et  Amphibiorum  in  Caroli  Linnet 
Sgstemafe  Xaturce  (1743)  was  a  violent  attack 
on  the  Swedish  naturalist. 

KLEIN,  JoHAXx  Adam  (1792-1875).  A  Ger- 
man etcher  and  painter,  bom  at  Nuremberg, 
where  he  studied  under  J.  C.  van  Bemmel  and  A. 
Gabler.  and  practiced  etching  diligently,  copying 
after  Ridinger.  Vanderwelde,  Roos.  and  Dujar- 
din.  In  1811  he  went  to  Vienna,  frequented  the 
academy,  made  sketching  tours  in  Styria  and 
Hungary,  lived  in  Frankfort  in  1815,  and,  return- 
ing to  Vienna  in  1816,  only  then  began  to  paint 
in  oil.  By  way  of  Salzburg  and  Munich  (1818). 
he  went  to  Italy  in  1819.  and  was  in  Rome  and 
Naples,  collecting  numerous  studies  and  sketches, 
until  1821,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  city. 
Thence   he   removed   to   Munich   in-  1839.     His 
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etchings,  more  than  350  in  number,  dealing  in 
part  with  military  subjects,  are  the  most  meri- 
torious part  of  his  work.  His  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  excellent  rendering  of  the  nature  of  ani- 
mals, especially  of  the  horse,  are  also  noteworthy. 
Of  his  paintings  the  Old  Pinakothek  in  Munich 
has  a  "View  on  the  Tiber  Near  Rome"  (1822)  ; 
the  National  Gallery  in  Berlin,  "Hungarian  Car- 
ters" (1828),  "Wallachian  Freight  Wagon" 
(1829),  and  "Animal  Tamers  by  a  Bavarian  Inn" 
(1830);  the  Museum  at  Konigsberg,  "Walloon 
Wagoners"  (1834).  Consult  Jahn,  Das  Werk 
des  Johann  Adam  Klein  (Munich,  1863). 

KLEIN,  Julius  Leopold  (1804-76).  A  Ger- 
man dramatist  and  literary  historian,  born  at 
Miskolez,  Hungary.  He  was  educated  at  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  where  he  studied  medicine.  He  did 
not  practice,  however,  but  devoted  himself  instead 
to  the  production  of  plays,  such  as  the  historical 
tragedies,  Maria  von  Medici  (1841),  Luines 
(1842),  Zenobia  (1847),  Moreto  (1859),  Maria 
(1860),  Strafford  (1862),  Voltaire  (1862),  and 
Heliodora  (1867),  and  the  comedies  Die  Herzogin 
(1848)  and  Ein  HcMtzling  (1850).  He  died 
before  the'  completion  of  his  greatest  work, 
Geschichte  des  Dramas  (13  vols.,  1865-76),  the 
most  exhaustive  that  had  yet  appeared  upon  the 
evolution  of  the  drama  from  Greece  and  Rome 
to  Spain,  Italy,  and  England. 

KLEINERT,  kli'nert,  Paul  (1837—).  A 
German  theologian.  He  was  born  at  Vielguth, 
in  Silesia.  From  1854  to  1857  he  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Halle.  In  1861 
he  became  deacon  and  teacher  of  religion  at 
the  grammar  school  at  Oppeln.  In  1864  he 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
teacher  at  a  grammar  school  and  lecturer  at  the 
university.  He  was  appointed  in  1877  extraordi- 
nary professor  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of 
practical  theology  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
having  previously  been  nominated  member  of  the 
Brandenburg  Consistory.  Kleinert  published: 
Ohadjah-Zephanjah  iinssenschnftlich  und  fiir  den 
Gebrauch  der  Kirche  dargestellt  (2d  ed.  1893; 
Eng.  trans,  in  the  American  ed.  of  Sehaff,  vol. 
The  Minor  Prophets,  1874)  ;  Das  Deuteronomium 
und  die  Deuteronomiker  (1872);  Vntersuchungen 
zur  alttestamentlichen  Rechts-  und  Litteratur- 
geschichte  (1872)  ;  Ahriss  der  Einleitung  zum 
Alien  Testament  in  Tahellenform  (1878);  Ab- 
handlungen  zur  christlichen  Kultus-  und  Kultur- 
geschichte  (1889)  ;  and  Der  preussische  Agenden- 
entwurf  (1894).  In  1892  he  was  appointed  coun- 
selor-in-chief  of  the  Consistory  for  Prussia. 

KLEIST,  kllst,  Ew^ALD  Christian  von  (1715- 
59).  A  German  poet,  born  at  Zeblin,  near  Kos- 
lin,  in  Pomerania,  and  educated  at  Konigsberg. 
He  entered  the  Danish  army  in  1736,  but  four 
years  afterwards  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Prussian  service.  Soon  after,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Gleim,  who  encouraged  him  in 
his  poetic  attempts,  and  in  1749  with  Ramler, 
who  did  much  to  ciiltivate  his  style.  In  the  first 
Silesian  war  he  advanced  rapidly;  he  became 
major  in  1757  and  two  years  later  was  fatally 
wounded  at  Kunersdorf.  While  stationed  at  Leip- 
zig Kleist  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lessing,  and 
a  very  close  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
men.  The  character  of  Von  Tellheim  in  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Barnhelm  is  supposed  to  have  been 
modeled  on  that  of  Kleist,  whose  death  deeply 
affected  Lessing.     His  style  was  simple  and  cor- 


rect, and  his  treatment  of  nature  beautiful  and 
fresh.  His  best  work  was  Der  Friihling  (1749). 
He  published  two  editions  of  his  Oedichte  ( 1756- 
58)  ;  and  Ramler  edited  his  complete  works 
( 1760) .  The  best  edition  is  by  Sauer  ( 1880-82) . 
Consult  Chuquet,  De  Ewaldi  Kleistii  Vita  et 
IScriptis   (Paris,  1887). 

KLEIST,  Heinkicii  von  (1777-1811).  A  Ger- 
man dramatist,  born  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
October  18,  1777,  the  son  of  a  Prussian  officer. 
Left  an  orphan  at  eleven,  he  entered  the  army  at 
sixteen,  studied  law,  obtained  a  civil  post  which 
he  lost  after  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806),  and 
during  the  next  five  years,  in  an  environment  of 
literary  indifference  and  national  disgrace,  pro- 
duced several  dramas  of  great  merit  and  greater 
promise,  the  realization  of  which  he  denied  him- 
self and  Germany  by  killing  Henriette  Vogel,  the 
wife  of  a  Berlin  merchant,  and  himself,  by  a  mu- 
tual agreement.  The  tragedy  took  place  at  Wann- 
see,  near  Potsdam,  November  21,  1811.  Kleist's 
dramas  still  hold  the  stage.  Der  zerbrochene  lirug 
(1811),  portraying  German  village  life,  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  best  one-act  comedy  in 
Germany.  Noteworthy  also  are  his  tragedies, 
Die  Familie  Schroffenstein  (1803),  Amphitryon 
( 1807) ,  Pentesilea  { 1808) ,  and  the  posthumously 
printed  Prinz  von  Homburg,  the  romantic  drama 
Kathchen  von  Heilbronn  (1810),  and  the  patri- 
otic Hermannsschlacht.  Kleist  wrote  also  a 
volume  of  Erzahlungen  (1810-11),  among  them 
the  masterly  story  Michael  Kohlhaas;  a  few 
unimportant  poems,  and  parts  of  another  trag- 
edy, Robert  Guiscard.  Kleist's  fame  ripened 
slowly.  His  Works  were  first  collected  incom- 
pletely, in  3  vols.  (Berlin,  1826).  There  are 
several  modern  editions.  His  letters  have  been 
edited  bv  Bulow  (Berlin,  1848),  Koberstein  (ib., 
1860),  and  Biedermann  (Breslau,  1888).  Con- 
sult: Wilbrandt,  Eeinrich  von  Kleist  (Nord- 
lingen,  1863)  ;  Zolling,  Eeinrich  von  Kleist  in  der 
Schiceiz  (1882);  Brahm,  Eeinrich  von  Kleist 
(3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1892)  ;  and  Lloyd  and  Newton, 
Prussia's  Representative  Men  (London,  1875). 

KLEIST  VON  NOLLENDOBF,  f6n  Ti6V\en- 
d5rf,  Friedricii  Heinrich  Ferdinand  Emil, 
Count  ( 1762-1823) .  A  Prussian  general.  He  was 
born  in  Berlin,  acted  as  Court  page,  and  in  1778 
entered  the  army.  He  served  as  captain  in  the 
war  with  the  French  revolutionary  government, 
and  in  1803  had  risen  high  in  the  King's  favor, 
and  was  promoted  to  adjutant-general.  He 
served  in  the  war  with  Russia  (1812)  as  com- 
mander of  the  auxiliary  French  infantry.  A  year 
afterwards  he  served  against  France  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  he  distinguishe'd 
himself  at  Halle  and  Bautzen  and  was  Prussian 
Plenipotentiary  in  the  negotiation  of  the  truce 
of  Poischwitz.  He  fought  at  Dresden  and  Leip- 
zig and  in  1814  was  appointed  general  of  infantry 
and  made  a  count.  On  his  retirement  in  1821  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 

KLEMM,  klem,  Friedricii  Gustav  (1802-67). 
A  German  culture  historian,  born  at  Chem- 
nitz. He  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  later  went  to 
Dresden,  where  he  was  appointed  assistant  and 
finally  (1852)  chief  librarian  at  the  Royal  Li- 
brary. Among  his  publications  are  a  Geschichte 
von  Bayern  (1820)  ;  Attila  nach  der  Geschichte, 
Sage  und  Legende  (1827)  ;  a  Eandbuch  der  ger- 
manischen  Altertumskunde  (1835);  Allgemeine 
Kulturioissenschaft  (1854-55);  and  Vor  fUnfzig 
Jahrcn  (1865). 
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KLEMM,  Hei.nhicu  05*19-86).  A  German 
publisher,  born  at  Ztiilnien,  near  Willsdrutf,  Sax- 
ony, and  a  tailor  by  trade.  He  founded  in  1849 
with  G.  A.  Miiller  the  Europdische  Modenceitung 
in  Dresden,  and  in  1850  the  publishing  firm  of 
'H.  Klemms  Verlag.'  He  was  the  author  of 
lUvstrirtes  Bandbuch  der  hoheren  Bekleidunga- 
kunst  (53d  ed.  1899),  and  was  known  particu- 
larly through  his  large  collection  of  incunabula, 
which  was  bought  by  the  Saxon  Government. 

KLENOEL,  kl&i'gel,  August  Alexaxdeb 
( 1784- IS52).  A  German  composer,  bom  at  Dres- 
den. He  studied  with  Milchmeyer  and  Clementi, 
traveling  with  the  latter  in  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia. He  lived  in  Saint  Petersburg  (1805-11), 
and  then,  after  a  two  years'  stay  in  Paris,  went 
to  Italy  and  England.  In  1816  he  returned  to 
Dresden,  where  he  was  made  organist  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Klengel  was  an  accom- 
plished pianist  and  organist,  but  was  better 
known  as  a  composer.  His  strict  contrapuntal 
style  gained  for  him  the  nickname  'Kanou-Klen- 
gel.'  Les  Avant-coureurs  (canons),  and  a  series 
of  forty-eight  fugues  and  forty-eight  canons 
were  his  best  works,  but  he  also  wrote  some  excel- 
lent salon  music. 

KUENZE,  kl^n'ts*-,  Leo  von  (1784-1864).  A 
German  architect,  bom  in  the  Principality  of 
Hildesheim.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Academy  of 
Architecture  in  Berlin,  and  studied  under  Durand 
and  Percier  in  Paris.  Afterwards  he  spent  some 
time  traveling  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Ger- 
many he  was  appointed  architect  to  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, King  of  Westphalia,  and  from  1815  to  1839 
held  a  similar  position  at  the  Court  of  Bavaria. 
His  buildings  in  Munich  show  that  he  worked 
in  many  styles,  one  of  which,  the  Florentine, 
he  introduced  into  Germany.  Thev  include 
the  Pinakothek  (1826),  Glyptothek  (1830), 
Odeon,  and  Temple  of  Walhalla.  which  lat- 
ter recalls  the  Parthenon.  In  1839  he  went 
to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  built  the  Art 
Museum,  kno\vn  as  the  Hermitage,  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  writing  of  various  works 
on  architecture,  all  of  which  reveal  his  admira- 
tion for  Hellenic  art.  Among  them  are :  Versuch 
einer  Wiederherstellung  des  toscanischen  Tern- 
pels  nach  seiner  historischen  und  te.chnischen 
Analogie  (1822)  ;  Der  Tempel  des  olympischen 
Jupiter  zu  Agrigent  { 1827)  ;  Apharistische  Bemer- 
kungen,  gesammett  auf  einer  Reise  nach  Griechen- 
land  (1838):  Die  Walhalla  in  artistischer  und 
technischer  Beziehung    (1843). 

KLEPHTS  (XGk.  rX^^iyj,  klephtes,  variant 
of  XGk..  Gk.  kX/tti/j,  kleptes,  thief,  from  K\4ir- 
reir,  kleptein,  to  steal).  The  Greeks  who  for- 
tified themselves  in  the  mountain  strongholds  of 
Thessaly  after  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the 
Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  gradually, 
with  accessions  of  Albanians,  developed  into  com- 
munities of  brigands.  In  the  Greek  War  of  In- 
dependence the  Klephts  were  important  allies  of 
the  patriots.  Their  existence  as  a  class  came  to 
an  end  with  the  suppression  of  Greek  brigandage. 

KLEP'TOMAinA  (from  Gk.  KX/rra^  klep- 
tein, to  steal  -f  liairla,  mania,  madness).  An 
impulsive  appropriation  of  the  property  of  others, 
due  to  mental  impairment.  Medically  the  term 
is  restricted  to  a  variety  of  partial  degenerative 
insanity  of  the  impulsive  tvpe.  which  belongs  in 
the   same  category  with   dipsomania  and  pjrro- 


mania.  Properly,  kleptomania  is  characterised 
by  impulsive  acts  done  without  a  clear  reason- 
ing process,  under  stress  of  an  imperative  idea. 
Most  kleptomaniacs  are  periodical  maniacs,  in 
whom  the  propensity  to  steal  predominates  over 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mania.  They  appro- 
priate, generally,  bright  or  attractive  and  use- 
less articles,  stowing  them  away  often  without 
concealment,  never  putting  them  to  any  use  or 
obtaining  any  gain  from  them.  Frequently  the 
articles  are  stolen  openly,  in  the  presence  of 
others.  Legally,  the  kleptomaniac  is  held  ac- 
countable for  his  thefts,  irresistible  impulse 
alone  not  constituting  a  legal  defense.  Consult: 
Hammond,  A  Treatise  (m  Insanity  (New  York, 
1883)  ;  Spitzka,  Manual  of  Insanity  (New  York, 
1887);  Kirchhoff,  Handbook  of  Insanity  (New 
York,  1895).    See  Ix.sa.xity. 

KliETTENBEBQ,  klet'ten-berK,  Susaxxk 
Kathabixe  vox  (1723-74).  A  German  pietist, 
born  in  Frankfort.  She  was  a  close  friend  of 
Goethe's  mother,  and  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  the  youthful  poet,  who  became  in- 
terested in  the  alchemistic  studies  to  which  her 
mystic  tendencies  had  led  her.  Her  life  and 
character  are  reflected  in  "Bekenntnisse  einer 
schonen  Seele,"  in  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meisters 
Lehrjahrc.  She  entered  into  relations  with  the 
Herrnhuters,  and  through  Goethe  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lavater.  Several  of  her  spiritual 
songs  and  religious  essays  are  preserved  in  Phile- 
mon, Oder  ton  der  christlichen  Freundschaft, 
edited  by  Delitzsch  (Gotha,  1878).  Consult  De- 
chent,  Goethes  schone  Seele  (Gotha,  1896). 

KLIEFOTH,  kle'fftt,  Theodor  Friedrich  Det- 
LEV  (1810-95).  A  German  Lutheran  theologian, 
bom  at  Korchow  in  Mecklenburg.  After  study- 
ing theology  in  Berlin  and  Rostock,  he  became 
preacher  in  Ludwigslust  in  1840,  and  from  1886 
until  his  death  was  president  of  the  superior 
ecclesiastical  council  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Kliefoth  was  a  leader  of  the  hierarchy,  and  at- 
tacked Michael  Baumgarten  (q.v.),  forcing  him 
from  his  chair  at  Rostock.  He  wrote:  Einleitung 
in  die  Dogmengeschichte  (1839)  ;  Tlieorie  des 
Kultus  der  cvangelischen  Kirche  (1844)  ;  Litur- 
gische  Abhandlungen  (2d  ed.  1858-69)  ;  Christ- 
liche  Eschatologie  (1886),  a  posthiunous  work, 
edited  by  Witte;  Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dingen 
(1895)  ;  and  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Old 
Testament  prophets. 

KLTKITAT.  A  Shahaptian  tribe,  formerly 
residing  about  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a 
northern  affluent  of  the  Columbia,  in  southern 
Washington.  Their  common  name  is  of  Chi- 
nookan  origin,  and  signifies  'heyond.'  i.e.  east  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  They  call  themselves  by 
a  name  signifying  'prairie  people.'  Although  few 
in  number,  they  were  enterprising  and  aggres- 
sive, and  were  the  traders  between  the  tribes 
east  of  the  Cascades  and  those  on  the  west.  About 
seventy  years  ago  they  crossed  the  Columbia  and 
overran  the  Willamet  region  as  far  south  as  the 
Umpqua,  but  afterwards  withdrew  to  their  proper 
country.  They  joined  in  the  Yfikima  treaty  of 
1855.  and  are  now  chiefly  on  the  Yfikima  reserva- 
tion in  Washington,  being  so  merged  with  other 
tribes  that  their  separate  number  is  unknown. 

KlilNDWOBTH,  kllnt'vArt.  Kabe  (1830-). 
A  Gterman  pianist  and  teacher,  bom  at  Hanover. 
His  father  was  a  proficient  amateur  musician; 
but  aside  from  his  home  advantages,  the  boy  was 
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largely  self-taught,  although  he  studied  the  violin 
under  a  careful  master.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  became  the  conductor  of  a  traveling  opera 
troupe.  In  1849  he  taught  the  violin  in  his 
native  city  of  Hanover,  but  soon  gave  it  up  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  pianoforte.  He  studied 
for  two  years  with  Liszt.  From  1854  to  1868  he 
met  w'th  great  success  in  England  as  a  pianoforte 
teacher  and  concert  pianist,  after  which  he  ac- 
cepted Rubinstein's  invitation  to  become  the  pro- 
fessor of  pianoforte  at  the  Imperial  Conservatory 
at  Moscow.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
completed  his  splendid  pianoforte  scores  of 
Wagner's  Ring  der  Nibelungen,  and  brought  out  a 
complete  revised  edition  of  the  compositions  of 
Chopin.  In  1882  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Ber- 
lin, and  up  to  1892  was  conductor  of  the  Wagner- 
verein,  and,  together  with  Joachim  and  Wiillner, 
led  the  Philharmonic  concerts.  He  established  a 
conservatory  of  music  in  the  German  capital, 
which  experienced  considerable  success.  In  1893 
he  moved  to  Potsdam.  Subsequently  he  spent  his 
time  between  that  city  and  Berlin,  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  private  teaching  and  editorial 
work.  As  a  teacher  he  had  remarkable  success, 
pupils  going  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
His  compositions,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, include  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  arrange- 
ments of  Schubert's  G  Major  Symphony,  and 
Tchaikovsky's  symphonic  poem  Frnncesca  da 
Rimini. 

KLINGER,  kling-'er,  Friedbich  Maximilian 
VON  (1752-1831).  A  German  writer,  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-«Main.  He  was  educated  at 
Giessen,  and  in  1775  appeared  as  the  author  of 
a  prize  tragedy.  Die  Zimllinge.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  J.  M.  R.  Lenz,  the  painter  and 
author  Friedrich  Miiller,  and  C.  F.  D.  Schu- 
bart,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
in  the  'Sturm  und  Drang'  period  of  German  liter- 
ature— which  period,  indeed,  obtained  its  name 
from  his  drama  of  that  title,  published  in  1776. 
In  1780  he  went  to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  en- 
tered the  Russian  army.  Previous  military  expe- 
rience, as  a  lieutenant  in  Wolter's  volunteer  corps 
during  the  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession,  proved 
valuable;  by  1798  he  was  a  major-general,  and  by 
1811  lieutenant-general.  His  works  of  prose 
fiction  assert  an  ethical  purpose,  but  offend  by 
want  of  taste.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
dramas.  His  prose  Faust — or,  in  full,  Fausts 
Lehen,  Thaten  und  Hollenfahrt  (1791) — in  which 
the  hero  is  represented  as  the  inventor  of  print- 
ing, has  some  historical  value.  His  later  volumes, 
such  as  Der  Weltmann  und  der  Dichter  (1798), 
and  Betrachtungen  und  Oedanlcen  Uber  verschie- 
dene  Gegenstande  der  Welt  und  der  Litteratur 
(3  vols.,  1802-05 — a  selection  of  which  appeared 
in  Reclam's  UniversalhibliotheTc) ,  though  at 
times  bitter  and  disappointed  in  tone,  are  more 
rational  and  stimulating.  The  Sturm  und 
Drang  may  be  found  in  reprint  as  No.  248  of  the 
Reclamsche  Unit^crsalbibliotheJc.  The  last  edition 
of  the  collected  works  was  published  at  Stutt- 
gart in  1841.  A  selection  (8  vols.)  was  published 
also  at  Stuttgart  in  1878-80.  Consult,  further: 
Erdmann,  KUngers  dramatische  Dichtmigen 
(1877);  Schmidt,  Lenz  und  Klinger  (Berlin, 
1878)  ;  the  study  by  Rieger  (2  vols.^  Darmstadt, 
1880-96)  ;  Prosch,  Klingers  philosopMsche  Ro- 
mane  (Vienna,  1883)  ;  and  vol.  i.  of  StUrmer  und 
DrAnger  (Stuttgart,  1883)  in  Kurschner's 
Deutsche  Nationallitteratur. 


KLINGER,  Max  (1857-).  A  German  artist, 
painter,  etcher,  and  sculptor,  born  in  Leipzig.  He 
studied  under  Gussow  in  Karlsruhe  and  in  Ber- 
lin; made  his  debut  in  1878  with  some  paintings 
and  drawings  then  severely  criticised,  but  after- 
wards bought  for  the  National  Gallery;  learned 
etching  and  aquatint  by  himself  in  1879;  and 
then  studied  in  Brussels  and  in  Munich,  in  Paris 
(1883  sqq.),  and  from  1888  to  1892  in  Rome, 
whence  he  returned  to  Leipzig.  His  activity 
falls  into  three  natural  divisioiis.  In  the  earliest 
(1879-86),  his  most  important  works  were  cycles 
of  etchings,  which,  apart  from  the  classical  sub- 
jects from  Ovid  and  from  Apuleius's  Amor  and 
Psyche,  and  a  few  clever  modern  scenes,  such  as 
the  "History  of  a  Glove"  and  the  "Intermezzi," 
were  mystical  and  allegorical.  Among  these  are 
the  famous  "A  Life"  (1882),  "Eve  and  the 
Future"  (1880),  and  above  all  "Death"  (1889), 
which  is  reminiscent  at  times  of  Diirer,  but 
strikes  many  original  notes,  as  in  the  dead  skele- 
ton representing  Death,  and  the  wonderful  series 
of  "Brahms-Phantasies"  (1894).  The  middle  pe- 
riod is  one  of  composition  in  oils,  and  the  most 
important  titles  are  the  "Judgment  of  Paris" 
(1886,  in  the  Vienna  Gallery);  "L'heure  bleue" 
(1889)  ;  then  in  fifteenth-century  style  a  "Pieta" 
and  a  "Crucifixion"  (1890,  Hanover  Museum); 
and  "Christ  on  Olympus"  (1897,  Vienna  Mus- 
eum ) ,  all  original  in  treatment  and  heroic 
in  size,  with  marked  psychological  power. 
Psychological,  too,  are  the  earlier  subjects  in 
Klinger's  polychromatic  statuary,  the  "Salome" 
(1894)  and  "Cassandra"  (1895);  which  were 
followed  by  studies  of  the  nude,  "Bathing" 
(1898)  and  "Amphitrite"  (1899),  and  by  the 
portrait  statue  of  Beethoven  (1902),  in  which 
the  marble  figure  nude  to  the  knee,  which  is 
covered  with  an  onyx  mantle,  leans  forward  in 
an  elaborately  decorated  bronze  chair,  with  white 
marble  angle-heads  on  the  upper  arms.  The 
chair  is  set  on  great  masses  of  cloud,  with  a 
black  marble  eagle  at  the  front.  All  these  statues 
are  in  the  Leipzig  Museum,  save  "Amphitrite," 
which  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin.  Klinger 
wrote  Malerei  und  Zeichnung  ( 3d  ed.  1899 ) .  Criti- 
cism on  the  whole  takes  him  kindly  and  seriously. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  in 
1884,  and  received  gold  medals  at  Vienna  and 
Dresden  in  1895.  Consult  the  biography  by 
Schmid  (Leipzig,  1899),  and  that  of  Meisner  (2d 
ed.,  ib.,  1899),  as  well  as  the  latter's  Klinger- 
tcerk  (Munich,  1896  and  1901). 

KLINGS.  The  so-called  'Klings,'  or  'Kalin- 
gas,'  of  the  seaports  of  Malacca,  Farther  India, 
and  certain  parts  of  the  East  Indies  are  said  to 
be  in  many  cases  of  Tamil  origin,  that  people 
being  the  most  enterprising  of  the  Dravidians 
of  Southeastern  Hindustan. 

KLIP'DAS,  or  KLIPDACHS  (Dutch,  cliff- 
badger).  The  South  African  'coney,'  or  'rock- 
badger.'    See  Hyrax. 

KLIP'SPRINGER  (Dutch,  cliff-springer). 
A  small,  agile,  cliff-haunting  South  African  ante- 
lope (Oreotragus  saltator) .  It  stands  about  22 
inches  high,  and  is  olive-hued  above  and  whitish  on 
the  abdomen  and  inside  of  the  legs  and  tail.  Its 
hairs  are  peculiarly  stiff  and  brittle.  Its  ears 
are  very  large,  roundish  and  furry;  and  between 
them,  on  the  head  of  the  male,  rise  two  short 
spike  horns,  curving  gently  forward.  They  haunt 
rocky  hills,  go  about  in  pairs,  and  leap  from 
ledge  to  ledge  with  amazing  agility.     The  ten- 
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demess  of  their  flesh  has  led  to  their  disappear- 
ance from  most  of  Cape  Colony.  This  antelope 
is  known  in^Swaziland  as  'ikoka,'  and  elsewhere 
by  various  tribal  names.    See  Plate  of  Gazelles. 

KLODEN,  klfden,  Kakl  Frieobich  von 
( 178G185ti).  A  German  educator,  historian,  and 
geographer.  He  was  born  at  Berlin  and  got  his 
education  with  diflicuU}'  while  he  was  working 
with  a  goldsmith,  learning  engraving  and  giving 
lessons.  In  1817  he  was  made  director  of  the 
normal  school  at  Potsdam,  and  seven  years 
afterwards  of  a  commercial  school  in  Berlin. 
His  most  important  work  was  geographical;  be- 
sides his  maps  of  Europe,  mention  should  be 
made  of  Grundlinicn  zu  eitter  neuen  Theorie  der 
Erdi/estaltung  (1824)  and  Landcskunde  von 
PaUistina  (1816).  His  historical  works  include: 
Leber  die  Entstehung,  das  Alter  und  die  friiheste 
Geschichte  der  St^te  Berlin  und  Kolln  (1839)  ; 
Lebens  und  Regierungsgeschichte  Friedrich 
Wilhelms  III.  ( 1S40)  ;  and  Die  QuifzoKS  und  ihre 
Zeit  (3d  ed.  1889).  Consult  his  Jugenderin- 
nerungen  Karl  Friedrichs  von  Kloden  (Leipzig, 
1874). 

KLONTJIKE.  A  region  in  the  Canadian  Ter- 
ritory of  Yukon,  comprising  an  area  about  equal 
to  that  of  Rhode  Island,  and  lying  chiefly  to  the 
east  of  the  Yukon  River,  where  it  receives  the 
Klondike  Creek,  near  the  middle  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary  line  (Map:  Northwest  Territory,  B  2). 
It  was  in  this  district,  on  Bonanza  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Klondike,  that  a  prospecting 
miner,  G.  \V.  Cormack,  discovered  indications 
of  rich  gold  deposits,  August  16,  1896.  The 
following  year  saw  an  almost  unprecedented  rush 
of  gold-miners  from  Europe  and  America,  and 
the  Klondike  was  converted  from  a  barren  waste 
to  a  populous  and  lively  mining  district,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  city  of  Dawson  (q.v.)  sprang 
up.  The  region  will  depend  for  its  future  pros- 
perity entirely  on  the  continuance  of  its  mineral 
resources,  having  no  agricultural  value.  The 
climate  is  exceedingly  severe — very  hot  and  hu- 
mid in  the  short  summer,  and  extremely  cold 
during  the  long  winter.  Facilities  for  communi- 
cation with  the  coast  were  at  first  very  poor,  but 
in  1898-99  a  railroad  line  was  projected  from 
Skagway  to  White  Horse  Rapids  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Yukon,  and  is  now  in  operation. 
See  Alaska;  YrKox  GoLD-FrEiJ)s. 

KLONOWICZ,  klft-nc/vlch,  Sebastian  (1545- 
1602) .  A  Polish  satirist,  also  called  by  the  Latin 
name  Acemus.  He  was  bom  at  Sulmierzyce.  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Cracow.  He  lived 
at  Lublin,  where  he  was  an  official  in  the  Jewish 
community.  His  wife  was  a  drunken  wanton,  who 
brought  his  fortunes  so  low  that  he  was  forced  to 
live  his  last  years  on  the  charity  of  the  Jesuits, 
whom  he  had  preriously  bitterly  assailed.  He 
wrote  in  Latin  the  attacks  on  the  Jesuits  already 
alluded  to,  a  poem  called  Victoria  Deorum,  and 
the  famous  Rorolania,  a  satire  on  Russia,  which 
might  be  ranked  as  a  great  national  poem  were 
it  in  the  vernacular.  His  Latin  poems  were 
filled  with  Latinized  Polish  words,  and  on  the 
other  hand  his  Polish  poems  are  often  made 
unintelligibls  by  the  use  of  Latinisms  and  Hel- 
lenisms literally  translated.  The  Polish  poems 
include  Worek  Judaszoir,  in  which  he  portrays 
the  venality  and  avarice  of  the  time;  and  Fits, 
a  sketch  of  a  fortnight's  travel,  with  mythology 
and    digressions    rivaling    Ausonius.       Consult 
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BXOPP,  kl6p,  Ox.NO  ( 182-'  .  rman  his- 

torian, bom  in  Ijeer,  East  Frif-ianu.  iie  studied 
at  Boiui,  Berlin,  and  Guttingen  (1841-45),  taught 
in  the  Osnabrtiek  G\-mnasium  (1845-58),  and 
became  the  confidential  friend  of  King  George 
V.  of  Hanover,  whose  exile  in  1866  he  shared. 
His  dislike  of  the  Prussians  was  intensified 
after  he  turned  Roman  Catholic  (1873),  and 
the  Catholic  spirit  pervades  his  Geschichte 
Ostfrieslands  (1854-58)  ;  Konig  Friedrich  II.  von 
Prcussen  und  die  deutsche  yation  ( 1860,  2d  ed. 
1867)  ;  Der  Konig  Friedrich  II.  von  Preussen  und 
seine  Politik,  and  Tilly  im  Dreissigfiihrigen 
Kriege  ( 1861 )  ;  Der  Fall  des  Houses  Stuart  ( 14 
vols.,  1875-83);  Das  Jahr  1683  (1882);  Konig 
Georg  Y.  (1878)  ;  and  Der  Dreissigjohrige  Krieg 
bis  zum  Tode  Gustav  Adolf s,  1632  (1891-96). 
Klopp  also  edited  the  correspondence  of  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  with  Father  Marco  d'Aviano  (1888). 

KLOPSTOCK,  kl6p'st6k,  Friedbich  Gottlieb 
(1724-IS03).  A  German  poet  of  great  fame  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  now 
hardly  read  or  readable.  He  was  bom  in  Qued- 
linburg,  July  2,  1724,  and  died  in  Hamburg, 
March  14,  1803.  Educated  at  Quedlinburg  and 
the  famous  school  at  Schulpforta,  Klopstock  went 
in  1745  to  Jena  to  study  theology,  but  left  in 
1746  for  Leipzig,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Gollcrt.  Going  then  as  private  tutor  to  Lan- 
gensalza,  in  1748  he  published  the  first  three 
cantos  of  Der  Messias,  intended  to  be  a  Miltouic 
poem,  and  so  won  the  attention  of  Bodmer,  the 
translator  of  Milton,  who  invited  him  in  1750  to 
Zurich,  whence  he  went  in  1751  to  Copenhagen 
hv  inritation  of  the  Danish  King.  There  he  com- 
pleted the  ilessias ;  but  political  changes  brought 
him  back  to  (Germany  in  1771,  and  he  remained 
there,  chiefly  in  Hamburg,  till  his  death.  Klop- 
stock wrote  also  pietistic  odes,  an  artificial  Art 
of  Poetry  {Die  Gelehrtenrepublik,  1744)  ;  Bar- 
diete,  antiquated  in  patriotism  and  obsolete  in 
mythology,  interspersed  with  imactable  dramas 
of  clumsy  savagery  (Eermannsschlacht,  1769; 
Hermann  und  die  FUrsten,  1784;  and  Hermanns 
Tod,  1787),  all  sentimental  and  overwrought. 
Though  Klopstock's  contributions  to  German 
thought  and  poetry  were  small,  his  enrich- 
ment of  the  poetic  vocabulary  and  his  at- 
tention to  prosody  were  of  great  service  to  the 
poets  that  immediately  followed  him.  Klop- 
stock's TForts  were  first  collected  in  twelve  vol- 
umes (Leipzig,  1798-1817).  There  is  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Messias  that  does  fair  jus- 
tice to  the  nebulous  earnestness  of  the  original. 
Consult:  Muncker,  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klopstock, 
Geschichte  seines  Lebens  und  seiner  Sehriften 
(2d  ed..  Berlin.  1900)  ;  Lyon.  Uebcr  Klopstock's 
Verhaltnis  zu  Goethe  (Leipzig.  1879)  ;  and  Lap- 
penberg.  Brief e  von  und  an  Klopstock  (Bruns- 
wick,   1867). 

KliOSS,  kl6s,  Geobg  Btrkhabd  Franz  (1787- 
1854).  A  German  historian  of  Freemasonry.  He 
was  bom  in  Frankfort,  and  studied  and  practiced 
medicine  there.  His  works,  which  are  funda- 
mental to  the  history  of  the  Order,  include:  Bibli- 
ographic der  Frcimaurerei  (1844)  ;  Freimaurerei 
in  ihrer  trahren  Bedeutung  (2d  ed..  1855)  ;  €fc- 
schichte  der  Freimaurerei  in  England.  Irland  und 
Schottland  (1848)  ;  and  Geschichte  der  Freimau- 
rerei in  Frankreich   (1852-53). 
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KLOSTEBMANN,  kl6s'ter-man,  Heinrich 
August  (1837—).  A  German  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Steinhude  and  educated  at  Erlangen 
and  Berlin.  Ho  was  repetent  and  docent  of 
theology  at  Gottingen  until  1868,  when  he  accept- 
ed a  chair  of  Old  Testament  exegesis.  He  wrote : 
Vindicice  Lucance  (1866),  Das  M arkusevangelium 
(1867);  Untersuchungen  zur  alttestamentUchen 
Theologie  (1868)  ;  Probleme  im  Aposteltext  neu 
erortert  (IS83)  ;  Zur  Theorie  der  biblischen  Weis- 
mgung  und  zur  Characteristik  des  Hehrderbriefes 
(1889)  ;  Der  Pentateuch  (1893)  ;  and  Geschichte 
des  Volkes  Israel  (1896). 

KLOSTEBNEUBTJBG,  klos'ter-noia)oorK.  A 
town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  six  miles  west-northwest  of  Vi- 
enna. It  is  the  seat  of  the  oldest  Augustinian 
monastery  in  Austria.  It  was  founded  by  Mar- 
grave Leopold  III.  of  Babenberg  and  in  1106-36. 
The  palatial  abbey  buildings,  erected  by  Charles 
VI.,  contain  a  library  of  more  than  40,000  vol- 
umes (1500  incunabula)  and  1600  MSS.  In  the 
museum  is  the  Austrian  archducal  hat,  used  in 
the  ceremonial  of  swearing  allegiance.  The  old 
German  monastery  church  of  Saint  Maria  con- 
tains a  number  of  fine  paintings  and  a  magnifi- 
cent high  altar.  Population,  in  1890,  8988;  in 
1900,  11,595.  The  town  was  built  by  Charle- 
magne on  the  site  of  a  Roman  castle,  and  made 
a  city  by  Duke  Albert  I.  (1298)  under  the  name 
of  Neuburg-Klosterholben. 

KLOTZ,  kl6ts,  Christian  Adolf  (1738-71). 
A  German  Latinist  and  literary  critic,  born  at 
Bischofswerda.  He  was  educated  at  Halle,  Leip- 
zig, and  Jena;  qualified  as  docent  and  became 
professor  at  Jena  when  only  twenty-four  years 
old.  A  year  afterwards  (1763)  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  and  in  1765 
became  professor  of  oratory  at  Halle.  He  is  re- 
membered chiefly  on  account  of  his  quarrel  with 
Pieter  Burmann,  the  younger,  and  of  his  criti- 
cism of  Lessing's  Laokoon,  the  brochure  Veber 
den  Nutzen  und  Oebrauch  der  alien  geschnitten- 
en  Steine  (1768),  which  Lessing  answered  in 
his  Brief  e  antiquarisehen  Inhalts  (1768-69). 
Klotz  had  a  remarkably  pure  Latin  style,  which 
is  best  shown  in  his  satiric  works.  Mores  Erudi- 
torum,  in  his  Opuscula  Latina  (1760),  and  in  his 
journa],  the  Acta  Literaria  (1764-72).  His  other 
works  on  classical  subjects  include  the  editions  of 
Tyrtffius  (1764)  and  of  Vida's  De  Arte  Poetica 
(1776),  Opuscula  Philologica  et  Oratoria (1772) , 
Vindicice  Horatiance  (1764),  and  Lectiones  Venu- 
since  (1771).  Consult  Hansen,  Leben  und  Cha/r- 
akter  Eerrn  Klotz'  (Halle,  1772),  and  Hagen, 
Brief e  deutscher  Gelehrten  an  Klotz  (1773). 

KLOTZ,  KLOZ,  or  CLOTZ,  Matthias  (1640- 
96).  A  well-known  Bavarian  violin-maker,  and 
head  of  the  celebrated  family  of  violin-makers  of 
that  name.  He  was  born  at  Mittenwald  and  was 
probably  a  pupil  of  Jakob  Stainer  (q.v.).  Al- 
though he  was  the  maker  of  several  very  excellent 
specimens,  he  did  not  as  a  rule  exercise  sufficient 
skill  or  care  in  the  selection  of  his  wood.  His 
varnish  is  considered  by  modern  experts  to  have 
been  of  good  quality,  but  this,  like  the  undoubted 
beauty  of  his  model,  was  more  than  discounted 
by  his  negligence  in  the  respect  above  mentioned. 
— His  two  sons,  Sebastian  (born  in  1675)  and 
Georg  (bom  c.1677),  were  also  makers  of  vio- 
lins and  greatly  surpassed  their  father  in  every 
way,  although  the  work  of  Georg  is  noticeable 


for  the  same  fault  that  marred  that  of  his 
father.  Sebastian  was  the  best  workman  of  the 
entire  family.  He  marked  his  violins  with  a 
secret  mark  only  distinguishable,  ift  a  rule,  by 
connoisseurs.  It  consists  of  the  initials  S.  K. 
marked  in  some  obscure  part  of  the  instrument. — 
In  a  subsequent  generation  was  Egita,  also  born 
at  Mittenwald,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  is  conspicuous  for  the  fact  that 
he  used  Swiss  pine  instead  of  white  larch  for  the 
bellies  of  his  violins;  and  further,  used  a  label 
of  his  own,  instead  of  that  which  marks  the  other 
Klotz  examples.  He  exhibited  remarkable  skill 
and  knowledge  in  selecting  his  materials,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  have  improved  very  much 
with  age,  and  are  considered  to  possess  a  broader 
and  more  resonant  tone  than  those  of  any  other 
of  the  Bavarian  makers. — His  son  Joseph  inherit- 
ed his  skill  in  the  selection  of  materials,  and,  al- 
though not  as  well  made  as  those  of  the  elder 
Klotz,  his  instruments  are  held  in  considerable 
estimation.  His  model  is  somewhat  broader  than 
that  of  the  typical  Klotz  violin. — A  distant  rela- 
tive, J.  Karl  Klotz,  who  worked  about  1740, 
has  also  left  some  good  examples.  His  model  is 
flatter  and  broader  than  those  of  the  makers 
above  named  and  is  distinguished  for  its  excellent 
workmanship,  seasoned  wood,  and  rich  orange-red 
varnish.     The  tone  is  brilliant. 

KLUBEB:,  klv'ber,  Johann  Ludwig  (1762- 
1837).  A  German  publicist,  born  at  Tann,  near 
Fulda.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Erlangen  (1786-1804)  and  Heidel- 
berg (1807-03),  held  high  positions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  at  Karlsruhe  ( 1804-07  and  1808- 
17),  and  was  in  Vienna  during  the  Congress  of 
1814-15,  collecting  the  Akten  des  Wiener  Kon- 
gresses  in  den  Jahren  ISIJ/  und  1815  (1815-19), 
of  which  the  most  important  portions  were  re- 
printed separately  under  the  title  Quellensamm- 
lung  zu  dem  offenlichten  Rechte  des  Deutschen 
Bundes  (1830).  In  1817  he  entered  the  Prussian 
service,  and  was  appointed  Privy  Councilor  in 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  AfTairs  under  Harden- 
berg,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Congress  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (1818),  and  he  took  an  impor- 
tant part  in  other  political  negotiations  at 
Frankfort  and  Saint  Petersburg.  When,  at  the 
appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Oeffent- 
lichesi  Recht  des  Deutschen  Bundes  und  der  Bun- 
desstaaten,  in  1822,  book  and  author  became  the 
objects  of  political  vilification,  he  resigned  his 
post  and  retired  to  Frankfort.  The  more  impor- 
tant of  his  other  writings  are :  Le  droit  des  gens 
moderne  de  I'Europe  (1819,  2d  ed.,  1874)  ;  Ab- 
handlungen  und  Beobachtungen  fur  Geschichts- 
kunde,  Staats-  und  Reehtswissenschaften  (1830- 
34)  ;  and  Pragmatische  Geschichte  der  nationalen 
und  politischen  Wiedergeburt  Griechenlands 
(1835). 

KLUCKHOHN,  klook'hon,  August  (1832- 
93 ) .  A  German  historian.  He  was  born  at  Ba- 
venhausen  and  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Gottin- 
gen. In  1858  he  went  to  Munich  to  become  one  of 
the  editors  of  Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift.  In 
1865  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
Munich,  and  in  1883  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  His  works  include:  Geschichte 
des  Gottesfriedens  (1857)  ;  Wilhelm  III.,  Herzog 
ton  Bayern-Landshut  (1865)  ;  Friedrich  der 
Fromme,  Kurfiirst  von  der  Pfalz  (1876-79)  ; 
Luise,  Konigin  von  Preussen  (1876);  BVilcher 
(1879)  ;   TJeber  L.  von  Westenrieders  Leben  und 
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Schriften  ( 1890)  ;  and  the  posthumous  Tortrage 
und  Aufaatze   (1894). 

KliUOE,  kIS!:»'g«r,  Frikmucu  (1856—).  A 
Gemianic  scholar,  born  at  Cologne.  Ue  studied 
at  Leipzig,  Stra&sburg,  and  Freiburg;  was  made 
piofessor  at  Jena  in  1884,  and  in  1893  at  Frei- 
burg. Besides  his  very  valuable  Etymoloyisrhe^ 
Worterbuch  der  deulschen  Sprache  (6th  ed. 
1899),  he  wrote  Stammbildungslekre  der  altger- 
manischen  Dialekte  (2d  ed.  1899)  ;  Yon  Luther 
bis  Lessing,  sprachgeschichtliche  Aufsdtze  (3d 
ed.l897)  ;  and  Deutsche  studentensprache  ( 1895). 
\Mth  Lutz  he  published  English  Etymology 
(1898),  and  to  Paul's  Grundris»  der  germa- 
nischen  Philologie  he  contributed  "Vorgeschichte 
der  gernianischen  Sprachen"  and  "Geschichte  del 
englischen  Sprache"  (2d  ed.  1899). 

KUUGHABIKr,  klooG'hart,  August  (1847 
— ).  A  German  composer,  bom  at  Kothen.  He 
studied  at  the  Dessau  gynuasium  and  music  at 
Dresden  under  Blassmann  and  Reichel.  After 
having  been  theatre-kapellmeister  at  Posen,  Lfl- 
l»eck.  and  Weimar,  he  became  in  1872  Court- 
kapellmeister  at  Neustrelitz,  and  in  1882  took 
a  like  position  at  Dessau.  He  composed  the 
operas  Mir  jam  (1871),  Itcein  (1879),  Gudrun 
(1882),  Die  Hochzeit  des  ilonchs  (1886),  and, 
in  addition  to  overtures,  symphonies,  and  other 
instrumental  pieces,  the  remarkable  symphonic 
poem  Leonore. 

KNABL,  kna'b'l,  Joseph  ( 1819-81 ) .  An  Aus- 
trian sculptor,  bom  at  Fliess,  Tyrol.  The  son 
of  a  poor  peasant,  he  tended  cattle  when  a  boy, 
was  first  instructed  by  the  wood-carver  Franz 
Renn  at  Imst,  and  afterwards  in  Munich  by 
Entres  and  Anselm  Sickinger.  Deeply  interested 
in  mediaeval  German  wood-sculpture,  the  revival 
of  which  he  made  his  chief  aim,  he  studied  its 
best  specimens  in  Bavaria.  Tyrol,  and  on  the 
Rhine,  and  afterwards  produced  in  Munich  a 
series  of  sterling  works  in  wood  and  marble,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  "Coronation  of 
Mary,"  on  the  high  altar  in  the  Frauenkirche. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy,  at  which  a 
special  chair  was  created  for  him  in  1863,  and 
for  many  years  was  director  of  Meyer's  Institute 
for  Ecclesiastic  Art. — His  son  Kabl  (1850 — ), 
bom  in  Munich,  first  practiced  sculpture  under 
his  father's  tuition,  but  became  a  genre  painter 
as  a  pupil  of  Piloty.  His  effective  and  frequently 
humorous  genre  scenes  include  "The  Robbed 
Miser"  (1874),  "An  Undiscovered  Genius" 
(1879),  and  "Poachers"   (1891). 

KNAPP,  knap,  Albebt  (1798-1864).  A  Ger- 
man poet,  author  of  many  of  the  best  modem 
German  hymns.  He  studied  theology,  and  after 
holding  variovLS  positions  in  the  Protestant 
Church  became  m  1836  the  principal  clergyman 
in  Stuttgart,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
As  a  poet  Knapp  worked  chiefly  in  the  religious 
field,  and  it  was  in  great  measure  through  his 
hymns  that  that  long-neglected  branch  of  poetry 
was  brought  to  new  life.  Many  of  his  hymns  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Christoterpe,  a  periodical 
edited  bv  him  from  1833  to  1853.  His  other 
works  include  Christliche  Gedichte  (1829),  Ge- 
diehte,  neveste  Folge  (1843),  the  Cycles,  Hohen- 
staufen  (1839),  and  Bilder  der  Vortcelt  (1862). 
To  hymnology  Knapp  contributed  his  Evange- 
lischer  Liederschatz  fur  Kirche  und  Baus  (1837) , 
a  valuable  collection  of  (Christian  hymns  of  all 
ages,  to  which  his  Christenlieder  ( 1841 )  forms  a 


splendid  supplement.  Consult  Gerok,  Albert 
Knapp  alt  schwdbischer  Diehter  (Stuttgart, 
1879). 

KN APT,  Geobo  FRiEDBlcn  ( 1842— ) .  A  Ger- 
man economist  and  statistician,  born  at  Giessen. 
He  was  educated  at  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Gut- 
tingen.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  became  head 
of  the  statistical  bureau  of  Leipzig,  and  two 
years  afterwards  (1869)  became  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  In  1874 
he  went  to  Strassburg  as  professor  of  political 
economy.  His  works  are  mostly  on  the  question 
of  population  and  the  history  of  agriculture: 
I'eber  die  Ermittelung  der  Sterblichkeit  (1860)  ; 
Theorie  des  Bevolkerungsicechsels  (1874);  Die 
Bauembefreiung  und  der  Ursprung  der  Lands- 
arbeiter  in  den  ultem  Teilen  Preussens  ( 1887 )  ; 
Die  Landarbeiter  in  Knechtschaft  und  Freiheit 
( 1891 )  ;  and  Grundherrschaft  und  Rittergut 
(1897). 

KNAPP,  Jakob  Hebmax  (1832—).  A  Ger- 
man-American oculist  and  aurist,  bom  in  Dau- 
bom,  Prussia.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Giessen  in  1854;  studied  in  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  London;  was  professor  of  ophthalmology 
in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  from  1864 
to  1868;  emigrated  to  New  York  in  the  latter 
year,  and  in  1869  founded  the  Xew  York 
Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute.  He  was 
professor  of  ophthalmology  in  tlie  Xew  York 
University  Medical  CoU^e  from  1882  to  1888, 
when  he  accepted  the  same  chair  in  the  OjI- 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  excellent  monographs  on  the  diseases 
of  the  ear  and  eye,  established  the  Archives  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology  in  1869,  and  pub- 
lished: Die  intraokularen  Geschic-Hlste  (1868); 
Cocaine  and  Its  Uses  in  Ophthalmic  and  General 
Surgery  (1885)  ;  Investigation  on  Fermenttttion, 
Putrefaction,  and  Suppuration  (1886)  ;  and  Cata- 
ract Extraction  Without  Iridectomy   (1887). 

KNAPP,  nap,  Mabtix  AuGUSmfE  (1843—). 
An  American  lawyer,  bom  at  Spofford,  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  1868,  was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
bar  in  1869,  and  in  1870  began  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  From  1877  to  1883 
he  was  city  attorney  of  Syracuse.  He  made  par- 
ticular study  of  the  laws  regarding  corporations, 
and  became  the  adviser  and  representative  of 
numerous  important  corporate  interests.  In  1891 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  President  Harrison ;  in  1897  was 
reappointed  by  President  Cleveland,  and  in  1898 
was  elected  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commis- 
sion. His  writings  include  a  monograph  on  Rail- 
road Pooling,  which  appeared  in  18C6  as  No.  179 
of  the  Publications  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

KNAPP,  Samuel  Lorenzo  (1784-1838).  An 
American  lawyer  and  author.  He  was  bom  in 
Newburyport.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1804;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Massachusetts;  served  as  colonel  in  the  coast 
guard  militia  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  later 
became  a  journalist  in  Boston.  He  edited  the 
Boston  Gazette  and  the  Boston  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, and  in  1826  founded  the  Xational  Republi- 
can. The  Republican  not  proving  a  success,  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in  1828  in  New  York. 
His  most  important  book«  are:  Travels  in  Xorth 
America,  by  Ali  Bey   (1818);  Memoir*  of  Gen- 
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eral  Lafayette  (1824);  The  Genius  of  Free- 
masonri/  {1828)  ;  Lectures  on  American  Litera- 
ture (1829);  American  Biography  (1833);  Life 
of  Aaron  Burr  (1835)  ;  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson 
(1835);  and  The  Bachelor,  and  Other  Tales 
(1836). 

KNAPP,  William  Ireland  (1835—).  An 
American  writer,  born  at  Greenport,  L.  I.  He 
studied  at  New  York  University,  and  graduated 
at  Madison,  now  Colgate  University,  in  1800. 
From  1860  to  1865  he  was  professor  of  modern 
languages  at  Madison,  and  during  the  two  years 
immediately  following  taught  the  same  subjects 
at  Vassar.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
eleven  years  in  Spain,  where  he  collected  a  valu- 
able library.  Upon  his  return  he  accepted  the 
Street  professorship  of  modern  languages  at  Yale, 
and  in  1892  accepted  a  chair  at  Chicago  University. 
In  1895  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote  his  time 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  afterwards  lived  chiefly 
in  England  and  France.  He  published:  Ob7as 
Po6ticas  de  Don  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (2 
vols.,  1876)  ;  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Spanish 
Language  ( 1882)  ;  Life,  Writings,  and  Correspond- 
ence of  George  Borroic  (2  vols.,  1899)  ;  Borrow's 
Lavengro  and  the  Romany  Rye   (1900). 

KNAPSACK,  nap'sak  (Dutch  knapzak,  from 
knappen,  to  eat  +  zak,  sack).  The  bag  or  case 
in  which  the  soldier  carries  his  kit  when  on  the 
march,  usually  worn  suspended  between  the 
shoulders.    See  Kit. 

KNATJS,  knous,  Ludwig  (1829—).  A  Ger- 
man genre  painter  of  the  younger  Diisseldorf 
school,  born  at  Wiesbaden.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Sohn  and  Sehadow  in  Diisseldorf,  and  after- 
wards studied  in  Paris  and  traveled  in  Italy. 
From  1874  to  1884  he  was  professor  at  the  Ber- 
lin Academy.  He  eventually  became  one  of  the 
most  popxilar  and  widely  kno^vn  painters  of  hu- 
morous genre  subjects,  usually  rustic  scenes. 
These  works  are  characterized  by  obvious  feeling 
and  sharp  delineation  of  character.  Technically 
he  is  a  skillful  artist  and  excellent  colorist.  His 
works  include:  "His  Highness  Upon  His  Travels," 
"The  Golden  Wedding,"  "The  First  Profit,"  "I 
Can  Wait,"  "In  Great  Distress,"  "Children's 
Festival,"  National  Gallery,  Berlin;  and  "Holy 
Family,"  and  "None  But  the  Cats,"  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  in  New  York  City.  Among 
his  portraits  are  those  of  Helmholtz  and  Momm- 
sen,  in  the  Berlin  Gallery. 

KNEBEL,  kna'bel,  Karl  Ludwig  von  (1744- 
1834).  A  German  poet  and  translator,  bom  at 
the  castle  of  Wallerstein,  Bavaria.  After  study- 
ing law  at  the  University  of  Halle,  he  served  for 
ten  years  as  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army,  and 
in  1774  became  tutor  to  Prince  Konstantin  at 
Weimar,  and  accompanied  him  and  his  brother 
on  a  journey  to  France.  On  this  occasion  he 
called  upon  Goethe  at  Frankfort,  and  thus  first 
introduced  him  to  the  hereditary  Prince  Karl 
August.  After  the  early  death  of  his  pupil,  he 
retired  in  1779  with  the  rank  of  major  and  a 
pension  for  life,  and  henceforth  lived  in  intimate 
association  with  that  famous  literary  circle  of 
which  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  and  Wieland  were 
the  guiding  stars.  In  1798  he  married  Luise 
Rudorff,  chamber  singer  to  the  Duchess  Amalie, 
retired  to  Tlmenau,  and  in  1805  removed  to  Jena. 
Although  his  own  poems — Hymnen,  Elegien, 
Lebenshluten  in  Distichcn,  and  others — are  to  be 
commended  for  their  classical  purity  of  form,  he 


is  more  especially  remembered  for  his  excellent 
translations  of  the  Elegice  of  Propertius  (1798), 
of  the  De  Rerum  Natura  of  Lucretius  (1821), 
and  of  Alfieri's  tragedy  Saul  (1829).  His  highly 
interesting  correspondence  with  Goethe,  Brief- 
wcchsel  mit  Goethe,  was  edited  by  Guhrauer 
(Leipzig,  1851). 

KNEE-JERK,  or  Patellar  Reflex.  The 
name  given  to  the  plienomenon  resulting  from 
striking  lightly  the  tendon  uniting  the  patella  to 
the  tibia.  The  knee-jerk  is  elicited  by  having 
tlie  patient  cross  the  knees,  relaxing  the  upper 
leg,  and  then  with  the  finger-tip  or  a  special 
hammer  striking  the  tendon  named,  just  below 
the  kneecap.  A  slight  involuntary  kick  results, 
in  a  person  in  normal  condition.  The  knee-jerk 
is  increased  in  certain  diseases,  as  hysteria,  neu- 
rasthenia, spastic  paraplegia,  hemiplegia,  etc.  It 
is  diminished  or  entirely  absent  in  lead-poisoning, 
locomotor  ataxia,  chronic  alcoholism,  etc.  The 
nerves  involved  are  the  fourth  lumbar  pair;  the 
I^eripheral  nerve  is  the  anterior  crural.  The 
muscles  taking  part  in  the  sudden  contraction  are 
those  constituting  the  quadriceps  extensor  fe- 
moris.  This  phenomenon  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  diagnosis  of  nervous  diseases. 

KNEE-JOINT.  The  articulation  between  the 
femur  or  thigh-bone,  above,  and  the  tibia  or  shin- 
bone  below.  A  third  bone,  the  patella  or  knee- 
cap— one  of  the  sesamoid  bones  ( q.v. ) ,  and  not 
a  true  bone  of  the  skeleton^also  enters  into  the 


ex.syn.sac 


taitu 

asyrumeTn. 

synjnejn. 
ant.cru.U^ 
postcru-Uy. 

lig.-win. 


VERTICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  RIGHT  KNEE-JOINT  IN  THE  ANTKHO- 
P08TERI0K  DIRECTION. 

m.f.q.e.,  muscular  fibres  of  quadriceps  extensor;  ex.ayn. 
sac,  extension  of  synovial  sac  of  knee  upon  femur;  t.q.e., 
tendon  of  quadriceps  extensor  forming;  fibrous  capsule  of 
joint ;  pa.,  patella  ;  pre-pat.b.,  pre-patellar  bursa  ;  con. fern., 
condyle  of  femur  inner;  lig.mu.,  ligamentum  mucosum ; 
fat.tis.lig.,  fatty  tissue  between  ligamentum  patellas  and 
synovial  sac ;  Jig.pate.,  ligmentum  patellte  ;  b.liff.piite., 
bursa  beneath  ligamentum  patellse  ;  tib.,  tibia;  fat.tis., 
fatty  tissue;  o.sjn.mwn.,  opening  in  synovial  membrane 
behind  crucial  ligament  leading  into  inner  half  of  joint; 
syn.mem.,  synovial  membrane  reflected  off  crucial  liga- 
ments; ant.cru./i^.,  cut  end  of  anterior  crucial  ligament; 
post.flru.lif?.,  posterior  crucial  ligament;  Jig.  Win.,  ligOr- 
ment  of  Winslow. 

structure  of  this  joint  anteriorly.  The  articular 
surfaces  of  these  bones  are  covered  with  cartilage, 
lined  by  a  synovial  membrane,  which  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  body,  and  connected  together  by 
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lisaments,  some  of  which  lie  external  to  the  joint, 
while  others  occupy  its  interior. 

The  most  important  of  the  external  ligaments 
are  the  anterior  of  ligamentum  patella-,  which  is 
in  reality  that  portion  of  the  quadricvps  extensor 
cruris  which  is  continued  from  the  kneecap  to 
the  tulK>rcle  of  the  tibia;  one  internal,  and  t'^o 
external  lateral  ligaments;  a  posterior  ligsiment; 
and  a  capsular  ligament,  which  surrounds  the 
joint  in  the  intervals  left  by  the  preceding  liga- 
ments. The  positions  of  these  ligaments  are  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  their  names.  Of  the  in- 
ternal ligaments,  the  two  crucial,  so  called 
because  they  cross  each  other,  are  the  most  im- 
portant. The  external  and  internal  semi-lunar 
cartilages  are  two  crescentric  plates  of  cartilage; 
the  outer  part  of  each  is  thick,  the  inner  free 
border  thin.  E!ach  cartilage  covers  nearly  the 
outer  two-thirds  of  the  corresponding  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia,  and  by  its  form  deepens  these 
surfaces  for  firmer  articulation  with  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur. 

The  chief  movements  of  this  joint  are  those 
of  a  hinge- joint — namely,  flexion  and  extension; 
but  it  is  also  capable  of  slight  rotatory  motion 
when  the  knee  is  half-flexed.  During  flexion  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  glide  backward 
upon  the  condyles  of  the  femur;  while  in  exten- 
sion they  glide  forward.  The  whole  range  of 
motion  of  this  joint,  from  extreme  flexion  to 
extreme  extension,  is  about  150  degrees.  Judging 
from  its  articular  surfaces,  which  have  compara- 
tively little  adaptation  for  each  other,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  this  was  a  weak  and  insecure 
joint ;  and  yet  it  is  very  rarely  dislocated. 

KNETTT^AND,.  ne^ond,  Abxeb  (1774-1844). 
An  American  Deist.  He  was  oom  at  Gardner, 
Mass.,  April  6,  1774;  and  was  first  a  Baptist 
preacher,  then  a  I'niversalist.  and  finally  a  Deist. 
From  1821  to  1823  he  edited  a  Universalist  peri- 
odical in  Philadelphia;  in  1828  he  edited  the 
Olive  Branch  in  Xew  York,  and  in  1830  foimded 
in  Boston  the  Investigator,  a  weekly  expositor  of 
his  deistical  views.  He  was  also  for  several  years 
in  Boston  the  instructor  of  a  deistical  society 
meeting  in  Julien  Hall,  where  in  1830  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  when  elsewhere  prohibited,  de- 
livered his  lectures  against  slavery.  He  died 
August  27,  1344.  Among  his  publications  were: 
The  Deist  (1822)  ;  Lectures  on  Universal  Salva- 
tion {IS24)  ;  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament 
( 1822 )  ;  and  .1  Review  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity   (1829). 

KNEE1JLND,.  Samuel  (1821-86).  An  Amer- 
ican naturalist  and  physician,  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1840,  from  its  medical  school  in  1843, 
and  studied  medicine  two  years  in  Paris.  In 
18-15  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boston, 
lecturing  also  on  anatomy  in  Harvard  University. 
He  became  professor  of  zoology  and  physiology  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologj'  in 
1866  and  also  its  secretary.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  served  as  army  surgeon.  Kneeland 
traveled  extensively  for  the  study  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  phenomena  in  Brazil,  Iceland,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  through  the  copper  region 
around  Lake  Superior,  etc.  In  1851  he  edited 
with  an  introduction  Smith's  History  of  the  Hu- 
man Species,  and  from  1866  to  1869  edited  the 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery.  He  contributed 
largely  to  scientific  periodicals,  and  wrote  nu- 
VOU  X.— 48. 


merous  articles  on  zoological  and  medical  sub- 
jects for  the  American  Cychpadia  and  the  \'eu> 
American  Cyclopedia.  His  book-farm  publica- 
tions include:  Mr'ondert  of  the  Yoaemite  Valley 
and  of  California  (1871)  ;  An  American  in  Ire- 
land \  1876)  :  and  The  Land  of  Hemp  and  Sugar. 

KNEELAND,  Stiixmax  FostfTB  (1845—). 
.\  Canadian  lawyer,  bom  at  South  Stukely,  Que- 
l)ec  Province.  He  matriculated  at  ilcGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal,  but  graduated  in  law  at  Union 
College  in  New  York  State,  where  he  resided 
after  1872.  He  was  a  cori>oral  of  Vermont  trotms 
in  the  Civil  War.  At  the  peace  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1869), 
and  was  judge-advocate-general  in  1896  to  1898 
on  the  staff  of  Governor  Black.  In  1886  he 
accomplished  the  abolition  of  perpetual  imprison- 
ment for  debt  in  the  State  of  New  York,  of  whose 
legislature  he  became  a  Republican  member  in 
1894. 

KNEIPP,  knip,  Sebastian  (1821-97).  A 
German  priest,  the  inventor  of  a  special  kind  of 
'water-cure.'  Bom  in  Stefansried,  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, he  began  life  as  a  weaver.  His  attention 
was  turned  to  the  study  of  medicine  while 
preparing  for  the  priesthood,  and  a  trifling  acci- 
dent is  said  to  have  led  to  systematic  experi- 
ments in  his  water-cure  treatment,  of  which  one 
feature  is  that  patients  are  compelled  to  walk 
barefooted  in  the  snow  in  winter  and  barefooted 
on  the  wet  grass  in  sxmimer.  Sunshine,  fresh 
air,  water,  and  a  definite  object  or  routine  ac- 
tivity at  stated  hours,  are  the  chief  factors  in 
the  Kneipp  treatment.  In  Worishofen,  Swabia, 
where  Kneipp  lived  as  a  priest,  many  patients 
are  treated  after  his  methods.  Societies  bearing 
his  name  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  He 
wrote:  Meine  Wasserkur  (1887;  69th  ed.  1901, 
trans.  London,  1891);  So  sollt  ihr  leben  (1889, 
25th  ed.  1900)  ;  Kinderpflege  in  gesunden  und 
kranLen  Tagen  (1891,  12th  ed.  1896)  ;  Mein  Tes- 
tament ( 1894,  15th  ed.  1900)  ;  Vortrdge  in  Woris- 
hofen (1894-98).  His  collected  works  were  pub- 
lished in  Kempten,  1898-99.  Consult:  Rhein, 
Das>  Buch  vom  Pfarrer  Kneipp  (Kempten,  1891)  ; 
Verus,  Yater  Kneipp,  sein  Leben  und  Wirken 
(ib.,  1897). 

KNEISEL,  knl'ze],  Franz  ( 1865— ) .  A  Ger- 
man-American violinist,  born  in  Rumania  of  Ger- 
man parentage.  He  was  educated  in  Bucharest 
and  studied  violin  under  Griin  and  Hellmesberger 
in  Vienna.  From  the  position  of  concertmaster  in 
Bilse's  orchestra,  Berlin,  he  was  called  by  Gericke 
in  1885  to  become  first  violin  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  following  year  he  organ- 
ized the  famous  'Kneisel  Quartet,'  which  has  be- 
come the  best -known  quartet  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  a  peer  of  any  similar  European  organiza- 
tion. (See  Quartet.)  The  personnel  of  the 
original  'Kneisel  Quartet'  was:  Kneisel  (first 
violin).  Otto  Roth  (second  violin),  Louis  Svecn- 
ski  (viola),  Alwin  Schroder  (violoncello). 

KNELLEB,  neller.  Sir  Godfret  (1646-1723). 
A  Geniian  portrait  painter,  who  worked  chief- 
ly in  England.  He  was  born  at  LQbeck.  Germany, 
August  8.  1646,  the  son  of  a  portrait  painter, 
namcil  Kniller.  He  studied  painting  under 
Ferdinand  Bol  at  Amsterdam,  with  occasional 
lessons  from  Rembrandt.  With  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  who  was  also  a  painter,  he  traveled 
in  Italy,  studying'  at  Rome,  and  especially 
at    'Venice.     On    his    return     to    Germany    hie 
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painted  with  success  at  Nuremberg^  Hamburg, 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  1G75  he  went  to  England. 
He  was  given  an  opportunity  to  portray  Charles 
II.  at  the  same  sitting  with  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and 
at  once  won  favor  by  his  superior  rapidity  of 
execution  and  excellent  likeness.  Being  hand- 
some and  witty,  his  success  at  Court  was  assured. 
On  the  death  of  Lely,  in  1680,  he  was  made 
Court  painter.  His  sitters  included  all  persons 
of  rank  and  distinction  of  his  day.  He  painted 
fourteen  reigning  sovereigns,  among  whom  were 
Louis  XIV.,  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  from  Charles  II.  to  George  I. 
After  having  been  knighted  by  William  III.  in 
1693,  and  made  a  baronet  by  George  I.  in  1715, 
he  died  in  London,  October  19,  1723,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Modern  criticism 
does  not  indorse  the  eulogies  of  Kneller's  paint- 
ing by  Dryden,  Addison,  and  other  distinguished 
contemporaries.  His  art  was  modeled  on  that 
of  Van  Dj'ck;  his  canvases  are  smoothly  painted, 
with  much  elegance  and  little  character.  His 
best-known  works  are  the  "Beauties"  of  Hampton 
Court,  twelve  ladies  of  William  III.'s  Court, 
painted  as  a  counterpiece  of  Lely's  series  for 
Charles  II.;  and  the  "Kit-Cat  Club,"  now  in 
private  possession  in  London.  Kneller  himself 
esteemed  his  portrait  of  Francis  Couplet,  a  con- 
verted Chinese,  his  best  work.  Consult  Acker- 
mann,  Der  Portrdt-Maler  Kneller  im  Verhdltniss 
zur  Kunstbildung  seiner  Zeit  (Liibeck,  1845). 

KNELLER  HALL.  The  British  Army  train- 
ing college  for  bandmasters,  instrumentalists, 
etc.  The  school  was  first  instituted  as  a  Govern- 
ment institution  in  1857,  although  part  of  the 
expenses  was  met  by  a  tax  of  £10  per  annum 
from  each  regiment  in  the  service.  Ten  years 
later  the  Government  took  over  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  situated  at  Twickenham, 
near  London,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

KNESEBECK,  kna'ze-bek,  Karl  Feiedrich, 
Baron  von  dem  (1768-1848).  A  Prussian  gen- 
eral, born  at  Ivarwe.  He  entered  the  army  when 
he  was  fourteen;  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaigns  of  1792  and  1794;  rose  rapidly  to  the 
rank  of  major  (1802),  and  at  Auerstiidt  (1806) 
saved  his  King  from  capture.  Later  in  the 
same  year  he  served  with  the  Russian  allies,  and 
contributed  to  the  victory  of  Pultusk  in  Decem- 
ber. After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment until  1809,  when  he  was  sent  to  Bohemia 
on  a  diplomatic  errand.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  was  sent  to  Russia  to  urge  the  Prussian  pol- 
icy of  peace,  and  after  the  failure  of  this  mis- 
sion was  made  adjutant-general,  in  which  post 
he  exercised  a  potent  and  frequently  unfortunate 
influence  on  the  King,  especially  in  his  attempt 
to  oust  Bliicher  in  1815.  In  1831  he  succeeded 
Gneisenau  in  command  of  the  army  of  observa- 
tion on  the  Polish  frontier.  He  was  made  field- 
marshal  on  his  retirement  in  1847.  He  was  a  poet 
of  some  popularity,  and  wrote  a  Lob  des  Krieges 
(1805),  which  was  a  favorite  in  his  day.  Con- 
sult Lehmann,  Kneseheck  und  Schon  (Leipzig, 
1876). 

KNIAZIEWICZ,  knya-zev'ich,  Kar6l  (1762- 
1842).  A  Polish  general,  born  in  Courland.  He 
joined  a  corps  of  cadets  at  Warsaw,  and  in  1778 
entered  the  artillery  of  the  Polish  Republic. 
Decorated  for  bravery  at  Dubienka  (1792),  he 
distinguished    himself   at    Chelm    and    Golkow 


(1794)  and  in  the  defense  of  Warsaw,  and  rose 
rapidly  to  the  grade  of  major-general.  At  Macie- 
jowice  he  was  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  was 
captured,  and  not  set  free  till  the  accession  of 
Paul.  Then  he  joined  the  French  Army,  fought 
against  Rome  and  Naples  in  the  Polish  legion, 
was  made  corps  commander,  and  sent  to  Paris 
with  the  captured  standards  of  the  campaign. 
After  Marengo  he  raised  a  new  Polish  legion, 
commanded  it  at  Hohenlinden,  but  left  the  French 
service  as  soon  as  it  became  plain  that  Bonaparte 
intended  to  do  nothing  for  Poland.  He  lived  in 
retirement  until  1812,  then  fought  again  for  the 
French  under  Poniatowski  at  Smolensk,  and 
showed  himself  a  brilliant  tactician  by  his  mas- 
terly retreat  from  Yoronova.  At  Beresina  he  was 
so  severely  wounded  that  he  had  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice. After  the  Peace  of  Paris  he  lived  at 
Dresden;  but  in  1822  his  popularity  among  the 
Poles  made  him  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Russian  Government,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for 
eight  months.  He  returned  to  Dresden,  only  to 
leave  his  retirement  again  in  1830  to  plead  for 
the  cause  of  Poland  in  Paris,  and  remained  there 
till  his  death. 

KNIAZNIN,  kne-azh^nen,  Feanziszek  Dy- 
ONIZY  (1750-1807).  A  Polish  poet,  bom  at  Vi- 
tebsk. Upon  the  dissolution  oS  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in  1773,  he 
became  secretary  to  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski. 
Learned,  upright,  sociable,  and  witty,  he  spent 
his  life  in  eulogizing,  under  classical  names,  in 
numerous  odes  his  patron  and  that  prince's 
family.  Besides  translations  of  Horace  and  Os- 
sian,  Kniaznin  wrote  many  dramas,  of  which 
The  Spartan  Mother  and  The  Gypsies  achieved 
great  vogue.  His  works  were  published  in  seven 
volumes  (Leipzig,  1835) .  With  Karpinski  (q.v.) 
and  Naruszewicz  (q.v.)  he  belongs  to  that  group 
of  sentimental  Polish  poets  who  sought  the  most 
artificial  phraseology  and  forms  for  the  expres- 
sion of  their  feelings. 

KNIAZNIN,  Jakov  Borissovitch  (1742-91). 
A  Russian  dramatist,  born  in  Pskov;  member 
of  the  Saint  Petersburg  Academy  (1783).  He 
was  educated  at  home  and  in  the  University  of 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  published  his  first  poems 
Avhile  still  a  student.  He  entered  the  army,  and 
rose  to  be  adjutant-general.  His  tragedy  Didon 
(1769)  was  only  an  imitation  of  Metastasio  and 
Lefranc  de  Perpignan;  but  it  brought  him  under 
the  notice  of  the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  whom 
he  afterwards  assisted  in  translation.  Through 
his  acquaintance  with  the  poet  Sumarokoff,  his 
future  father-in-law,  he  was  induced  to  leave 
military  life  and  to  devote  himself  to  literature. 
His  more  noteworthy  tragedies  are:  Vladimir  i 
laropolk  (1779);  Rosslav  (1784);  Vladishah 
(1786).  In  these,  as  in  his  comedies,  he  adhered 
too  closely  to  French  models.  His  Vadim,  written 
in  1789,  was  not  published  for  four  years,  because 
of  some  passages  sufficiently  original  and  patri- 
otic to  alarm  the  Empress  Catharine,  who  caused 
it  to  be  destroyed.  Kniaznin  brought  out  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  (4  vols.,  1787),  and 
they  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  notably  in 
two  volumes  (1847-48). 

KNICKERBOCKER,  nik'er-bok-er.  A  name 
used  of  residents  of  New  York  descended  from 
the  old  Dutch  settlers.  It  is  sometimes  extended 
to  include  old  New  Yorkers  of  other  stock. 
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KNICKEBBOCKEBS  HISTOBY  OF  NEW 
YOBK.  An  histurical  work  by  \\  a;ibiugton  Irv- 
ing (iSO'J).  It  is  a  burlesque  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  New  York  City,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  one  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  and  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  the  early  Dutch  citizens. 
It  IS  said  to  have  bitterly  offended  their  descend- 
ants in  Ir>-ing's  day. 

KNIFE.    See  Cutleby. 

KNIGGE,  knig'ge,  Adolf,  Baron  von  (1752- 
96).  A  German  author,  born  at  Bredenbeck,  near 
Hanover.  After  having  studied  law  at  GOttin- 
gen,  he  became  assessor  at  Cassel;  but,  owing 
to  official  and  social  dissensions,  soon  left  that 
city  and  led  a  wandering  life,  and  lived  for 
short  periods  successively  at  Hanau,  Frankfort, 
Heidelberg,  and  Hanover,  until  1791,  when  he 
made  his  home  in  Bremen,  and  was  appointed 
provost.  His  connection  there  with  the  secret 
society  of  the  Illuminati  involved  him  in  un- 
pleasant complications,  and  after  its  suspension 
he  published,  under  the  pseudonym  Philo,  a 
pamphlet  (1788)  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. He  is  best  known  through  his  Ueber  den 
Umgang  mit  Menschen  (16th  ed.  1878),  a  col- 
lection of  rules  and  maxims  for  a  happy  and  use- 
ful life,  once  widely  read,  and  showing  great  ob- 
servation and  worldly  wisdom.  All  his  plays 
and  most  of  his  numerous  novels  are  now  for- 
gotten, and  only  Der  Roman  meines  Lebens  ( 1781- 
87)  and  the  comical  romance  Die  Reise  nach 
Braunschureig  (1792;  new  reprint  in  Kurschner's 
Deutsche  yationallitteratur)  deserve  to  be  saved 
from  oblivion. 

KNIGHT  (AS.  cniht,  cttyht,  cneoht,  youth, 
hero,  OHG.  kneht,  Ger.  Knecht,  boy,  servant; 
probably  connected  ultimately  with  Lat.  genus, 
Gk.  yifoi,  genos,  Skt.  janas,  family,  as  well  as 
with  AS.  cyning,  Eng.  king).  Originally,  a  man- 
at-arms  bound  to  the  performance  of  certain 
duties.  A  knight  was  usually,  if  not  always,  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  necessarily  soldier,  land-hold- 
er, and  noble.  In  the  armies  he  served  on  horse- 
back ;  therefore  in  other  languages  the  equivalent 
term  is  frequently  indicative  of  this  fact — French 
chevalier,  German  Ritter,  Spanish  caballero.  He 
was  bound  to  serve  his  lord  for  a  fixed  time 
each  year,  usually  forty  days;  but  in  the  King- 
dom of  Jerusalem  continuously.  (See  section 
on  mediaeval  fighting  force  under  Feudausm.) 
As  a  land-holder  he  held  a  fief  from  his  superior; 
the  theoretical  unit  in  the  feudal  system  was  a 
knight's  fee,  which  meant  the  land  suflicient  for 
maintaining  one  knight.  This  soon  came  to  be 
merely  a  unit  of  measure,  and  instances  are  com- 
mon in  which  a  man  pwrformed  service  for  a  frac- 
tion of  a  knight's  fee — e.g.  one-fifteenth,  or  two- 
thirds.  .\11  knights  were  nobles,  although  all 
nobles  were  not  necessarily  knights.  The  institu- 
tion of  knighthood,  as  conferred  by  investiture, 
and  with  certain  aiths  and  ceremonies,  arose 
gradually  throughout  Europe  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  feudal  system.  The  character  of  the  knight, 
as  it  was  finally  developed,  was  at  once  military 
and  religious.  The  defense  and  recovery  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  and  the  protection  of  pil- 
grims were  the  objects  to  which,  in  the  early 
times  of  the  institution,  he  was  supposed  to 
devote  himself.  Later  a  code  of  knightly  eti- 
quette was  developed,  of  which  the  most  promi- 
nent features  were  an  exalted  sense  of  class  honor 
and  a  reverence  for  ladies  amounting  almost,  in 


theory,  to  religious  worship.  And  though  this 
high  sense  of  honor  toward  the  members  of  one's 
class  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  con- 
tempt for,  and  often  a  total  disrt^rd  of,  the 
rights  of  the  lower  classes,  knighUiood  at  its 
best  wa3>in  many  ways  a  powerful  influence  for 
the  refinement  of  life  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  system  of  knight  service,  introduced  into 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  empowered 
the  King,  or  even  a  superior  lord  who  was  a 
subject,  to  compel  everj'  holder  of  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  land,  called  a  knight's  fee,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  knightly  order,  his  investiture 
being  accounted  proof  that  he  possessed  the 
requisite  knightly  arms  and  was  sufficiently 
trained  in  their  use.  In  England,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.,  the  institution  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  a  property  qualification,  since  all  per- 
sons possessed  of  a  certain  yearly  income  were 
forced  to  be  knighted  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine. 
The  'Statute  of  Knights'  of  the  first  year  of 
Edward  II.,  regulating  the  causes  that  were  to 
be  held  valid  to  excuse  a  man  from  knightly  ser- 
vice, shows  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
knightly  office  was  not  always  eagerly  coveted; 
yet  its  social  dignity  was  very  considerable,  for 
even  dukes,  if  not  admitted  into  the  order,  were 
obliged  to  yield  precedenc-e  to  a  knight  in  any 
royal  pageant  or  public  ceremony.  In  France, 
where  knighthood  reached  its  greatest  perfection, 
statutes  of  the  thirteenth  century  show  that  there 
was  the  same  imwillingness  to  incur  the  burden 
of  knighthood.  After  the  long  war  between 
France  and  England  ( see  Huxdbed  Years'  Wab  ) 
it  became  the  practice  for  the  sovereign  in  Eng- 
land to  receive  money  compensations  from  sub- 
jects who  were  unwilling  to  receive  knighthood, 
a  system  out  of  which  grew  a  series  of  grievances, 
leading  eventually  to  the  total  abolition  of  knight 
service  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Knighthood,  originally  a  military  distinction, 
came,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  occasionally 
conferred  on  civilians  as  a  reward  for  valuable 
services  rendered  to  the  Crown  or  community. 
The  first  civil  knight  in  England  was  Sir  William 
Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  won  that 
distinction  by  slaying  the  rebel  Wat  Tiler  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  ( 1381 ) .  Since  the  abolition 
of  knight  service,  knighthood  has  been  conferred, 
without  any  regard  to  property,  as  a  mark  of 
the  sovereign's  esteem,  or  as  a  reward  for  ser- 
vices of  any  kind,  civil  or  military.  For  the 
ceremonies  practiced  in  conferring  knighthood  at 
different  periods,  see  Cdivalby. 

Knighthood  could  originally  be  conferred  by 
any  person  of  knightly  condition :  but  the  right  to 
bestow  it  was  early  restricted  to  persons  of  rank, 
and  afterwards  to  the  sovereign  or  his  represen- 
tative, as  the  commander  of  an  army.  In  Eng- 
land the  sovereign  now  bestows  knighthood  by 
a  verbal  declaration,  accompanied  with  a  simple 
ceremony  of  imposition  of  the  sword,  and  with- 
out any  patent  or  written  instrument.  In  some 
few  instances  knighthood  has  been  conferred  by 
patent,  when  the  persons  knighted  could  not 
conveniently  come  into  the  presence  of  royalty. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  also  occasionally, 
but  rarely,  exercises  a  delegated  power  of  con- 
ferring knighthood.  Consult:  Luchaire.  Manuel 
des  institutions  franroiscs  (Paris,  1892)  ;  Gau- 
tier.  La  chevalerie  (Paris.  1884)  ;  Nicolas,  Brit- 
ish Orders  of  Knighthood  (4  vols.,  London.  1841- 
42).     See  (in  addition  to  Feudalism  and  Chiv- 
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alby)  Bachelob;  Banneeet;  Toubnaments  ; 
and  separate  orders,  such  as  Templabs;  Hos- 
PITALEBS;  etc. 

KNIGHT,  Chables  (1791-1873).  An  Eng- 
lish author,  bom  in  1791  at  Windsor,  where  his 
father  was  a  bookseller.  Knight  was  sent  to 
school  at  Ealing,  where  he  gained  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  classics;  but  he  was  educated  mostly 
in  his  father's  bookshop.  When  a  young  man 
he  set  himself  to  educate  the  masses  by  raising 
the  tone  of  popular  literature.  In  conjunction 
with  Hawke  Locker,  he  founded  the  Plain  Eng- 
lishman, a  magazine  of  original  and  selected 
articles  (1820-22);  edited  the  Guardian,  a  lit- 
erary and  political  miscellany  (1820-22);  and, 
with  the  encouragement  of  Macaulay  and  others, 
started  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine  (1823-24). 
In  1825  Brougham  established  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  I^owledge.  The  idea 
originated  with  Ivnight,  who  was  subsequently 
called  in  to  take  charge  of  the  society's  publica- 
tions. For  the  rest  of  his  life  Knight  wielded 
immense  influence  as  a  popular  instructor.  Among 
the  works  which  he  published  or  edited  are  the 
Penny  Magazine  (1832-45),  which  at  one  time 
enjoyed  a  circulation  of  nearly  200,000  copies 
weekly;  Penny  Cyclopcedia  (30  vols.,  1833-44)  ; 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  the  volume 
on  the  elephant  (1831)  being  written  by  him- 
self; Pictorial  History  of  England  (1837-44); 
London  Pictorially  Illustrated  (6  vols.,  1841-44)  ; 
Old  England,  a  Pictorial  Museum  of  National 
Antiquities  (2  vols.,  1845)  ;  Half  Hours  icith  the 
Best  Authors  (4  vols.,  1847-48)  ;  The  English 
Cyclopcedia  (22  vols.,  1854-61)  ;  Pictorial  Shake- 
speare (8  vols.,  1838-41)  ;  Life  of  Caxton  (1844)  ; 
Knowledge  is  Power  (1855)  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  Popular  History  of  England  (1856-62), 
Knight  died  at  Addlestone,  March  9,  1873. 
Consult  his  autobiography,  entitled  Passages  of  a 
Working  Life  During  Half  a  Century  (1864-65). 

KNIGHT,  Chables  Paesons  (1829-97).  An 
English  artist  born  at  Bristol,  and  a  pupil  of 
the  Academy  there.  His  first  works  were  studies 
of  scenery  in  Somerset  and  Devon;  afterwards  he 
painted  "Durham  from  the  North"  (1857),  and 
"The  Stone  Walls  of  Old  England"   (1861). 

KNIGHT,  Cyeus  Feedeeick  (1831-91).  An 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop.  He  was 
born  at  Marblehead,  Mass. ;  was  educated  at 
Burlington  College,  N.  J.,  at  Harvard,  and  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary;  and  after  acting 
as  rector  in  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Lancaster,  Pa., 
became  Bishop  of  Milwaukee  in  1889.  He  wrote 
Changes  in  the  Communion  Service  (1886). 

KNIGHT,  Daniel  Ridgway  (c.l850— ).  An 
American  figure  and  landscape  painter,  born 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gleyre  in 
Paris,  and  a  student  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  in  1872;  he  also  studied  with  Meissonier 
in  1876.  He  established  his  studio  at  Poissy, 
France,  and  usually  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon, 
but  also  in  America.  He  was  awarded  a  medal 
at  the  Salon  in  1888,  and  at  the  Columbia  Exposi- 
tion in  1893;  and  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  (1889).  Ivnight  is  an  idealist  who 
interprets  French  peasant  life  with  great  charm. 
His  color  is  delicate  and  refined,  his  drawing 
is  good,  and  his  paintings  have  a  fine  decorative 
quality.  Among  his  chief  paintings  are:  "The 
Veteran"  (1870);  "The  Old  Beau"  (1873); 
"Washer    Women"  -  (1875)  ;     "Harvest    Scene" 


(1877);  "Sans  dot"  (1883);  "Chatterboxes;" 
"L'appel  au  passeur." 

KNIGHT,  Edwaed  Henby  (1824-83).  An 
American  mechanical  expert.  He  was  born  in 
London,  England,  studied  surgery,  engraving,  me- 
chanics, and  civil  engineering,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1845.  He  settled  in  Cincinnati, 
where  he  became  a  patent  lawyer.  In  1863  he 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Government  patent 
office  in  Washington.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
international  juries  at  the  World's  Fairs  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Atlanta,  was  United  States  commis- 
sioner to  the  World's  Fair  in  Paris  in  1878,  and 
was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by 
the  French  Government.  He  founded  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office;  edited 
the  Reports  of  the  Paris  Exposition;  and  pub- 
lished, besides  many  official  reports  of  value,  the 
American  Mechanical  Dictionary  (1876)  and  the 
New  Mechanical  Dictionary  (1884). 

KNIGHT,  Ellis  Coenelia  (1757-1837).  An 
English  author,  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
Joseph  Knight.  At  his  death  (1775)  his  widow 
and  child  went  to  live  in  Italy,  and  when  her 
mother  also  died,  Cornelia  returned  to  England 
in  charge  of  her  friends.  Lady  Hamilton  and 
Admiral  Nelson  (1799).  She  was  companion  to 
Queen  Charlotte  (1805-13),  afterwards  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  her  autobiography,  not 
written  to  gratify  the  craving  for  details  of 
Court  life,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  reliable 
narration  of  facts.  It  was  edited  and  published 
posthumously  (1861),  and  her  other  books  are: 
Dinarbas  (1790);  two  heavy  romances,  Marcus 
Flaminius    (1792)     and    Sir    Guy    de    Lusignan 

(1833)  ;  her  chief  work,  A  Description  of  Latium 
or  La  Campagna  di  Roma  (1805)  ;  besides  a  vol- 
ume  of   prayer   and   hymns    from    the    German 

(1832).  The  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  were 
spent  abroad,  and  she  died  in  Paris. 

KNIGHT,  John  Peescott  (1803-81).  An 
English  portrait  painter,  born  at  Stafford.  After 
studying  privately,  he  entered  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy as  a  student  in  1823,  and  exhibited  two 
portraits  there  the  following  year.  In  1828 
his  "Whist  Party"  and  "List,  ye  Landsmen" 
were  hung  at  the  British  Institution.  In 
1835  he  appeared  with  "Tarn  o'  Shanter"  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  became  an  associate 
in  1836,  and  professor  of  perspective  (1839-60). 
From  such  subjects  as  "The  Pedlar"  (1831); 
"Auld  Robin  Gray"  (1829  and  1833)  ;  and  "Sun- 
set" (1834),  he  returned  to  portraits  in  large 
groups,  such  as  the  "Waterloo  Banquet"  (1842) 
and  "Peninsular  Heroes"  (1848),  as  well  as 
single  portraits  of  the  "Duke  of  Wellington"  for 
the  London  City  Club,  "Duke  of  Cambridge"  for 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  "Sir  George  Burrows"  for 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Academy  (1848-73),  and  exhibited 
there  for  the  last  time  in  1878,  "A  Sandy  Hill- 
side." 

KNIGHT,  RiCHABD  Payne  (1750-1824).  An 
English  archfeologist  and  philologist.  Owing  to 
ill  health,  he  had  but  a  few  years  of  actual  school- 
ing, which,  however,  his  vast  fortune  enabled 
him  to  supplement  by  extensive  travel.  In  Italy 
(1767  and  subsequently)  he  interested  himself  in 
the  study  of  art  and  of  classical  antiquities,  and 
upon  his  return  devoted  himself  to  the  enlarging 
of  his  archaeological  collection  made  there,  and 
to  publishing  his  memoirs.    He  was  returned  to 
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Parliament,  but  though  serving  from  1780  to 
1806,  he  was  more  spectator  than  actual  partici- 
pator in  the  debates.  From  1814  he  was  a  trustee 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  at  his  death  left  this 
institution  his  magniticent  collection  of  ancient 
bronzes  and  Greek  coins,  valued  at  £50,000.  In 
addition  to  this  bequest  the  results  of  Mr, 
Knight's  extensive  travels  and  researches  ap- 
peared in  numerous  publications,  including  his 
Account  of  the  Remains  of  the  Worship  of 
Priapus  Lately  Existing  at  Isemia  in  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  (1786).  His  Analytical  Essay  on 
the  Greek  Alphabet  (1791)  created  a  sensation, 
because  in  it  Knight  was  the  first  to  question  the 
authenticity  of  certain  Greek  inscriptions  which 
Fourmont  had  pretended  to  have  found  in  La- 
conia,  and  which  such  eminent-  scholars  as 
VVinckelniann  and  Heyne  had  accepted  as  genu- 
ine. While  his  best  work  is  that  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Taste  ( 1805) ,  he  expended  much  careful 
study  on  an  edition  of  Homer  (1816). 

KNIGHT,  Sabah  Kemble  (1666-1727).  A 
preacher  and  traveler,  bom  in  Boston,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Kemble,  a  merchant.  Hav- 
ing been  left  a  widow,  she  opened  in  middle  life 
a  school  which  gained  some  reputation  in  Boston, 
and  included  among  its  pupils  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Before  opening  this  school,  Madame  Knight, 
as  she  was  generally  called,  took  a  journey  in 
1704  on  horseback  from  Boston  to  New  York — for 
those  daj's  an  unparalleled  feat  for  a  woman.  She 
recounted  her  experiences  in  the  'journals'  which 
have  made  her  known  to  students  of  colonial 
literature  and  history.  The  discomforts  of  primi- 
tive traveling  are  described  with  much  sprightli- 
ness,  and  not  a  little  humor.  The  writer's  per- 
sonality emerges  also  as  that  of  a  modem 
American  woman  in  embryo.  Little  is  known  of 
her  later  life.  She  seems  to  have  removed  to  Xor- 
walk,  Conn  ,  and  there  to  have  got  into  trouble 
for  selling  liquors  to  the  Indians — an  offense 
which  she  herself  charged  to  her  maid.  Her 
diary,  which  is  not  bulky,  was  first  edited  in 
1825  by  Theodore  Ihvight.  Forty  years  later  it 
was  reprinted  with  additional  biographical  infor- 
mation, and  there  is  a  recent  edition,  published 
by  the  Free  Academy  of  Norwich.  Conn.  Con- 
sult Tvler.  History  of  American  Literature,  vol. 
ii.  (New  York,  1897-99). 

KNIGHT,  Thomas  Axdrew  (1758-1838).  An 
English  horticulturist,  born  near  Ludlow,  Hert- 
fordshire. He  was  educated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  re- 
searches in  vegetable  and  animal  physiology.  In 
1795  he  published  his  views  on  the  inheritance 
of  diseases  among  fruit-trees,  which  attracted 
much  attention.  In  addition  to  many  papers,  he 
published  a  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Apple 
and  Pear,  and  on  the  Manufacture  of  Cider  and 
Perry  (1797),  a  work  which  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions.  !Many  of  his  papers,  with  a  bio- 
graphical memoir,  were  published  posthumously 
under  the  editorship  of  B<?ntham  and  Lindley.  as 
A  Selection  from  the  Physiological  and  Horticul- 
tural Papers  Published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  and  Horticultural  Societies  by  the  Late 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight  (1841). 

KNIGHT,  WnxiAM  AxGVS  (1836—).  A 
British  writer.  He  was  bom  at  Modrington,  Scot- 
land, and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
btirgh.  In  1876  he  became  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Saint  Andrews; 


and  at  various  times  he  has  been  examiner  to 
the  University  of  London,  to  the  V^ictoria  Uni- 
xersity,  and  to  the  British  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand. 
In  the  field  of  philosophy  his  publications  include 
his  collection  of  Philosophical  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers  (15  vols.,  1880-90),  for  which  he 
wrote:  Hume  ( 1886)  ;  Essays  in  Philosophy,  Old 
atui  Xew  ( 1890)  ;  The  Philosophy  of  the  Beauti- 
ful (2  vols.,  1891-93);  The  Christian  Ethic 
(1894)  ;  and  Aspects  of  Theism  (1894).  He  is 
probably  best  known,  however,  for  his  works  on 
Wordsworth.  Besides  his  edition  of  Words' 
worth's  Works  and  Life  (1881-89),  and  The 
Transactions  of  the  Wordsworth  Society  (1880- 
S6),  mention  should  be  made  of  his  Selections 
from  Wordsworth  (1889);  Wordsworthiana 
(1889);  Through  the  Wordsworth  Country 
(1892)  ;  Wordsworth's  Prose  (1893)  ;  The  Eng- 
lish Lake  District^  as  Interpreted  in  the 
Poems  of  Wordsworth  ( 1878-91 )  ;  and  The  Works 
of  William  Wordstcorth  and  Dorothy  Words' 
icorth  (12  vols.,  1896-97).  Finally  (1898),  as  a 
further  monument  of  his  admiration  for  Words- 
worth, he  presented  to  the  trustees  of  Dove  Cot- 
tage, Grasmere,  the  poet's  former  home,  all  the 
editions  of  Wordsworth's  poems  which  he  pos- 
sessed, as  well  as  many  relics,  including  manu- 
scripts of  the  poet.  Among  his  most  recent  works 
are:  Dove  Cottage  from  1800  to  1900  (1900); 
Lord  Monboddo  and  Some  of  His  Contem- 
poraries (1900)  ;  Inter  Amicos  (1901)  ;  and  Pro 
Patria  et  Regina   (1901). 

KNIGHTHOOD.     See  Kxight. 

KNIGHT  OF  LA  MANCHA.     Don  Quixote, 

the  hero  of  Cenantes's  novel  of  that  name. 

KNIGHTS,  The  (Lat.  Equites,  Gk.  'iTxeTt, 
Hippeis).  A  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  produced 
in  B.C.  424.  It  was  the  first  play  brought  out 
by  Aristophanes  in  his  own  name,  and  received 
the  first  prize.  It  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  dema- 
gogue Cleon,  who  is  represented  with  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  among  the  slaves  of  the  Athenian 
Demos.  He  has  gained  complete  power  over  the 
easily  led  old  man.  and  is  finally  displaced  by 
Agoracritus,  assisted  by  the  (Thorns  of  Knights. 

KNIGHTS  EBBANT.  Wandering  knights, 
who,  after  the  definite  object  offered  by  the  Cru- 
sades had  been  removed,  traveled  through  France 
and  Spain  in  search  of  adventure,  and  by  their 
acts  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  knighthood. 

KNIGHT  SEBVICK  See  Fetdausm; 
Temre:  Kxight. 

KNIGHTS  OF  LABOB.  A  national  labor 
organization  in  the  L'nited  States  formed  in 
December,  1869,  by  leaders  of  a  dissolved  local 
union  of  garment-cutters  in  Philadelphia.  Until 
1882  the  name  and  purpose  of  the  order  was  kept 
secret,  its  only  official  representation  being  a 
line  of  five  stars.  This  secrecy  was  instituted 
en  the  ground  of  the  dislike  of  employers  to 
organized  l.^bor,  and  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
open  associations  of  working  men  had  hitherto 
proved  failures.  Admittance  to  the  order  was 
granted  to  all  persons  over  sixteen,  except  liquor- 
dealers,  gamblers,  bankers,  and  lawyers.  The 
government  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  vested  in 
local  assemblies,  district  assemblies,  national 
trade  assemblies,  and  State  assemblies.  The  ad- 
ministrative power  is  given  to  a  general  master 
workman,  a  general  worthy  foreman,  a  general 
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secretary-treasurer,  and  a  general  executive 
board,  consisting  of  the  master  workman,  the 
worthy  foreman,  and  three  other  members.  Until 
1886,  when  the  order  became  involved  in  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  strike,  the  membership  increased, 
at  first  slowly  and  then  rapidly,  until  it  num- 
bered, as  was  claimed,  over  700,000.  Thereafter, 
split  by  internal  dissensions,  and  weakened  by 
failing  strikes,  the  membership  declined,  until 
in  1900  it  was  officially  200,000,  and  practically 
perhaps  50,000.  The  political  platform  adopted 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor  advocated  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver,  compulsory  arbitration,  equal 
rights  for  both  sexes,  the  ownership  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  railroads, 
and  the  common  ownership  of  land.  Cooperative 
enterprises,  such  as  joint  partnerships  and  mu- 
tual benefit  funds,  were  started  by  the  order.  The 
official  organ  was  the  Journal  of  United  Labor. 
Consult:  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
vol.  i. ;  Ely,  The  Labor  Movement  in  America 
(New  York,  1886).  See  Labob,  American  Fed- 
eration of;  Labor  Organizations;  Trade 
Unionism. 

KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA.  See  Saint  John, 
Knights  of. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  CIRCLE.  In 
American  history  a  secret  society  whose  object 
was  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  South.  It  was 
organized  in  1855  as  a  successor  to  the  Southern 
Rights  Club,  which  had  been  founded  in  1834. 
Its  early  purpose  was  to  further  the  setting  up 
of  a  great  slave  empire  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
by  sending  fillibustering  expeditions  against  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America.  Each  'castle,'  or 
lodge,  of  the  order  was  divided  into  an  outer  and 
an  inner  temple,  and  only  those  persons  were  ad- 
mitted who  were  known  to  be  thoroughly  'sound 
on  the  nigger.'  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1860  the  Knights  took  an  active  part  in  bringing 
about  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic  Party 
over  the  question  of  slavery.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1860  'castles'  were  established  in  some  of  the 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  order 
spread  so  rapidly  that  in  May,  1862,  a  United 
States  grand  jury  estimated  that  there  were 
40,000  members  in  Indiana  alone.  In  May,  1863, 
the  Knights  and  other  disaffected  persons  at- 
tempted an  armed  demonstration  at  Indianapolis, 
but  it  resulted  in  a  ridiculous  fiasco  that  was 
known  as  the  'Battle  of  Pogue's  Run.'  In  the 
fall  of  1863,  owing  to  the  publicity  given  to  tHe 
treasonable  purposes  of  the  organization  by  Gov- 
ernor O.  P.  Morton  (q.v.).  General  Carrington, 
and  other  Union  authorities,  who  employed  spies 
to  ferret  out  its  secrets,  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle  was  disbanded,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  ihe  'Order  of  American  Knights,'  which 
in  the  early  part  of  1864  in  turn  gave  place  to 
the  'Sons  of  Liberty.'  This  last-named  order  had 
a  large  membership  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri.  Its  supreme  commander 
was  Clement  Vallandigham  (q.v.)  of  Ohio.  Its 
ritual  asserted  that  the  Constitution  is  a  com- 
pact, and  denied  the  right  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  coerce  a  sovereign  State.  The  order 
consisted  of  two  organizations,  one  within  the 
other.  Tliose  who  entered  the  outer  organization 
were  told  that  the  object  of  the  order  was  to  se- 
cure the  success  of  the  Democratic  Party  at  the 
coming  Presidential  election;  the  inner  organiza- 
tion was  a  military  one,  whose  aim  was  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  South.     Large  quantities 


of  arms  were  purchased,  and  hand  grenades, 
clock-work  machines  for  setting  fire  to  Govern- 
ment property,  and  'Greek  fire'  were  manufac- 
tured. At  Indianapolis  thirty-two  boxes  labeled 
'Sunday  school  books,'  but  containing  arms  and 
ammunition,  were  seized  by  the  police,  and  nu- 
merous seizures  were  made  elsewhere.  In  some 
places,  both  at  this  time  and  previously,  the 
draft  was  resisted  by  force  of  arms,  and  deserters 
and  escaped  prisoners  were  protected  against  the 
L^nited  States  officers.  In  Indiana  some  of  the 
Democratic  State  officials  were  members  of  the 
order,  while  others  were  in  sympathy  with  it. 
The  most  important  project  of  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty was  one  for  an  uprising  throughout  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  which  should  free 
the  Confederate  prisoners  in  those  States,  and 
set  up  a  Northwestern  Confederacy.  A  day  was 
set  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise, 
but  the  attempt  was  never  made.  A  number  of 
the  leaders  were  arrested,  and  three,  Bowles,  Mil- 
ligan,  and  Horsey,  were  condemned  to  death  by 
a  military  commission,  but  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  eighteen  months  were  set  free  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that 
the  military  commission  had  no  jurisdiction. 
Consult:  An  Authentic  Exposition  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle  (Indianapolis,  1861)  ;  Holt's 
"Report  on  Secret  Orders,"  in  McPherson's  His- 
tory of  the  Rebellion;  and  Foulke's  Life  of  Oliver 
P.  Morton. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIRE,  or  Knights  of 
Parliament.  Knights  formerly  chosen  by  the 
freeholders  of  every  county  to  represent  the  coun- 
ty in  Parliament,  and  originally  inhabitants  of 
the  places  for  which  they  were  chosen. 

KNIGHT'S  TALE.  One  of  the  poems  com- 
posing Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  and  contain- 
ing the  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  (q.v.). 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS.     See  Templars. 

KNIGHTS'TOWN.  A  town  in  Henry  Coun- 
ty, Ind.,  34  miles  east  of  Indianapolis;  on  the 
Blue  River,  and  on  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  railroads  (Map: 
Indiana,  D  3 ) .  The  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Orphans'  Home  is  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  the  town.  Knightstown  has  good  water-power 
and  natural  gas.  There  are  flour-mills,  saw  and 
planing  mills,  torpedo-works,  and  other  indus- 
tries. The  water-works  and  electric-light  plant 
are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Population,  in 
1890,  1867;    in  1900,  1942. 

KNILLE,  knlFle,  Otto  ( 1832-98 ) .  A  German 
historical  painter,  born  at  Osnabriick.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Diisseldorf  Academy  under  Karl  Sohn, 
Hildebrandt,  and  Schadow,  then  in  Paris  xmder 
Couture,  spent  four  years  in  Munich  (1854-58), 
where  he  painted  "The  Moors  Frightened  by  the 
Dead  Body  of  the  Cid"  ( 1858,  Hanover  Museum) , 
and  after  a  stay  of  three  years  in  Italy  settled  in 
Berlin.  In  1865  he  executed  mural  paintings  in 
the  Castle  of  Marienburg,  near  Hildesheim,  rep- 
resenting scenes  from  the  legendary  lore  of 
Thuringia,  and  in  1873-84  decorated  the  staircase 
of  the  University  Library  in  Berlin  with  four 
frieze-paintings,  personating  in  animated  groups 
of  famous  men  "Education  in  Antiquity,"  "Scho- 
lastic Science,"  "The  Humanists  and  Reformers," 
and  "The  Neo-Classics  of  Germany."  For  this 
meritorious  work  he  was  awarded  the  great  gold 
medal  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition  in  1886.    Among 
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his  other  works  tlie  brilliant  "Tannhauser  and 
Venus"  (1S7J),  and  "Disputation  of  Professors 
of  the  Sorbonne  Before  Saint  Louis,"  both  in  the 
National  CJallery,  Bt-rlin,  commend  themselves  to 
special  attention.  He  was  also  known  as  an  il- 
lustrator and  wrote:  Griibeleien  eines  Malers 
iiber  aeine  Kunst  (1887)  and  Wollen  und  Kon- 
uen  in  der  Malerei  (1897).  In  1874  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  and 
became  a  member  of  it  in  1880. 

KNIPPERDOLLINCK^  knlp'pdr-^li^l'llnk, 
Bkknakd  {? — 153G).  A  noted  leader  of  the  fa- 
natical Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  bom  in  Miinster  of  a  prominent  family,  be- 
came a  merchant,  embraced  the  Reformation,  and 
joined  the  Anabaptists  in  1527.  He  was  elected 
burgomaster  of  Munster  in  1534,  and  upheld 
John  of  L«yden  (q.v.)  in  his  excesses.  In  the 
kingdom  John  set  up  he  was  vice-regent.  Con- 
sequently he  \va<  involved  in  the  ruin  that  be- 
fell John,  and  was  beheaded  January  23,  1536. 
See  Anabaptists. 

KNITCHANIN,  kne'chi-nen',  Stephax  Pet- 
BOK.MTCH  (1809-95).  A  Senian  general,  bom  at 
Knitch.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  early  gained 
great  political  influence  with  Prince'  Milosh, 
who  promoted  him  in  1839  to  the  head  of  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Semendria.  When  his 
patron  fell,  Knitchanin  was  exiled ;  but  two  years 
later  (1842)  he  returned,  on  the  invitation  of 
Prince  Alexander  Karageorgevitch.  He  held 
command  in  the  war  with  Hungary  (1848)  at 
the  head  of  a  Servian  army  of  volunteers,  but 
was  unsuccessful,  and  had  to  retreat,  and  in 
1849  to  retire  to  Ser\-ia,  where  in  1854  Prince 
Alexander  made  him  Minister  of  War  and  head 
of  the  Council. 

KNITTING  (from  knit,  AS.  cnyttan,  cnittan, 
to  knit,  from  cnotta,  knot).  The  art  of  forming 
a  fabric  out  of  a  single  thread  by  means  of 
needles  on  which  the  thread  is  placed  in  a  suc- 
cession of  loops  arranged  iu  rows  so  that  each 
loop  in  one  row  passes  through  the  adjacent  loop 
in  the  preceding  row.  Knitting  is  a  more  recent 
invention  than  the  kindred  art  of  netting,  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  confused.  In  both  knitting 
and  netting  but  one  thread  is  used,  but  in  the 
latter  the  thread  is  not  looped,  but  is  knotted  into 
itself  at  definite  intervals  to  form  a  mesh.  (See 
Nets.)  Knitting  and  netting  both  diflTer  from 
weaving,  because  in  weaving  there  are  two  sets 
of  threads,  the  longitudinal  or  warp  threads,  and 
the  filling  or  weft  threads,  which  pass  in  and  out 
at  right  angles  to  the  warp.  Braiding  is  a  still 
different  process,  in  which  the  threads,  all  longi- 
tudinal, are  woven  diagonally  in  and  out  of  each 
other.  The  advantage  possessed  by  knitted  goods 
over  all  other  fabrics  is  their  great  elasticity, 
which  enables  them  to  fit  snugly  irregular  out- 
lines. 

The  timo  and  place  at  which  the  art  of  knit- 
ting was  invented  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
weight  of  evidence  remains  in  favor  of  Scotland. 
From  Scotland  knitted  stockings  found  their  way 
to  France,  where  a  guild  of  stocking-knitters  was 
formed  who  chose  for  their  patron  saint  Saint 
Fiacre  of  Scotland. 

The  needles  used  in  hand  knitting  are  made  of 
steel,  wood,  bone,  rubber,  or  ether  substance. 
Those  of  steel  are  usually  pointed  at  both  ends, 
while  those  of  other  materials  have  a  point  at 
one  end  and  a  round  knob  at  the  other.    The  fol- 


lowing technical  terms  are  used  in  knitting:  To 
cast  on  is  to  make  the  first  row  of  loops  or 
stitches  on  the  needle.  To  cast  off  is  to  knit  two 
stitches  and  then  pass  the  first  over  the  second, 
securing  the  last  stitch  by  drawing  the  yam 
through  it.  A  purl,  seam,  or  rib  is  formed  by 
bringing  the  wool  in  front  of  the  needle  in  knit- 
ting. To  icidtn  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
stitclu'-.  li)  slip  a  stitch  is  to  take  a  stitch  off 
the  nctdle  without  either  knitting  or  purling. 
For  further  definitions  and  a  full  description  of 
the  various  styles  of  hand  knitting,  consult  Rose- 
year's  Text-book  on  Knitting.  Hand  knitting, 
except  as  a  light  form  of  ladies'  'fancy  work.'  is 
no  longer  practiced,  having  been  completely 
superseded  by  the  more  rapid  and  economical 
method  of  knitting  by  machinery. 

Knitting  by  Macuixebt.  It  is  probable  that 
the  first  knitting-machine  or  stocking-frame  was 
invented  in  less  than  a  century  after  the  art  of 
knitting  by  hand  had  been  learned.  The  inven- 
tion was  made  by  William  Lee  of  Nottingham- 
shire, England,  in  1589.  The  first  knitting-ma- 
chine was  a  very  simple  affair,  but  its  compli- 
cated modern  successor  depends  for  its  efficiency 
upon  the  .same  essential  principle  as  Lee's  stock- 
ing-frame. This,  in  turn,  was  modeled  after  the 
process  of  hand  knitting  which  originated  it.  In 
knitting  by  hand  the  thread  is  formed  in  a  suc- 
cession of  loops  on  a  knitting-needle;  each  of 
these  loops  has,  in  succession,  another  loop  passed 
through  it  by  means  of  another  and  similar 
needle,  and  this  operation  is  carried  on  succes- 
sively iintil  the  whole  fabric  is  made. 

In  Lee's  stocking-frame,  instead  of  one  needle 
to  hold  the  stationary  loop  while  those  of  the 
moving  row  are  being  inserted,  there  are  as  many 
needles  as  there  are  to  be  loops  in  the  breadth  of 
the  web,  and  these  are  so  made  as  to  alternately 
form  and  give  off  the  loops.     Each  needle  termi- 
nates in  a  hook  or  small  indentation.    The  other 
end  of  the  needle  is  fixed  into  a  casting  formed 
to  fit  into  a  frame  and  be  securely  fastened,  side 
by  side  with  the  rest  of  the  needles.    Between  the 
needles  are  placed  thin  plates  called  sinkers  in 
two  rows;  in  one  row  the  sinkers  move  freely  on 
an  axis;  in  the  other  they  are  all  fixed  to  a' bar 
and  move  with  it.     The  deject  of  the  loose  ones, 
or  jack-sinkers,  is  to  make  loops  by  pressing  the 
thread  down  beneath  the  needles.    The  other  row 
on  the  bar,  or  lead  sinkers,  is  brought  down  so 
as  to  press  simultaneously  on  the  hooks  of  the 
needles,  and  press  their  points  down  into  the  lit- 
tle depression  so  that  they  will  pass  through  the 
loops  without  catching  one  way,  and  take  them 
up  when  opened  and  dra^vn  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion.   The  great  ingenuity  of  Lee's  invention  lies 
in  this  arrangement  for  closing  the  hook  in  the 
needle  so  that  one  loop  can  be  drawn  through  an- 
other.   No  improvement  of  importance  was  made 
in  L^e's  stocking-frame  until  1758,  when  Jedediah 
Strutt  added  a  second  series  of  needles,  by  the 
use  of  which  it  was  possible  to  produce  ribbed  or 
teamed  knitting.     All  the  earlier  machines  pro- 
duced a  flat  web;  but  in  1816  Marc  L.  Brunei  in- 
vented  a  circular  knitting-machine  which   pro- 
duced a  tubular  web.     Power  was  applied  to  the 
knitting-machine  by  Bailey  in  1831.     The  latch 
needle    was    patented    by   a    Frenchman    named 
Jandeau   as  early  as   1806.     A  modification  of 
this  needle  was  patented  in  the  United  States  by 
Hibbcrt  in  1863.     In  this  needle  a  hinged  latch 
folds  back  on  the  needle,  so  that  the  hook  may 
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take  up  the  thread,  and  then  closes  down  over  the 
hook  so  that  it  may  pass  the  loop  through  the 
preceding  loop.  The  movement  of  the  latch  is 
regulated  by  the  yarn  as  it  passes  through,  actu- 
ated by  the  machine. 

Circular  machines  have  largely  superseded  the 
earlier  form,  on  account  of  their  greater  speed 
and  capacity.  In  these  machines  "a  circular  series 
of  vertical  parallel  needles  slide  in  grooves  in  a 
cylinder,  and  are  raised  and  lowered  successively 
by  an  external  rotating  cylinder  which  has  on  the 
inner  side  cams  that  act  upon  the  needles."  Ac- 
cording to  Byrne,  from  whom  the  preceding  sen- 
tence is  quoted,  about  2000  patents  on  various 
forms  of  knitting  machinery  had  been  issued  in 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  patents  included  attachments  for 
shaping  special  parts,  for  finishing  off  work,  and 
even  for  raveling  waste  work. 

Growth  of  the  Industry.  The  remarkable  in- 
crease in  popularity  of  all  forms  of  knitted  fab- 
rics is  shown  not  only  by  the  number  of  machines 
which  have  been  invented  to  produce  them,  but 
also  by  the  enormous  increase  in  their  produc- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  United  States  Census  for 
1900.  In  1850  there  were  only  85  establishments, 
with  a  combined  capital  of  $554,734,  and  a  com- 
bined annual  product  of  $1,028,102,  engaged  in 
this  industry.  During  the  decade  1851-60  the 
value  of  the  annual  product  increased  seven 
times,  and  in  the  following  decades,  2%,  1%, 
2%,  and  1%  times  respectively.  In  1900  the 
number  of  factories  for  the  production  of  knit 
goods  in  the  country  was  921,  with  a  total  capi- 
tal of  $81,860,604,  and  an  annual  product  valued 
at  $951,482,566.  In  1870  the  number  of  knit- 
ting-machines reported  to  be  in  use  was  5625; 
thirty  years  later  it  was  89,047.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  industry,  wool  was  almost  exclusively 
used  for  the  production  of  knit  goods.  A  marked 
increase  in  the  use  of  other  fibres,  especially  cot- 
ton and  silk,  occurred  during  the  closing  decade 
of  the  century.  In  1890  32,248,849  pounds  of 
cotton  yarn  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
knit  goods;  in  1900  the  amount  so  used  had  in- 
creased to  131,820,068  pounds.  The  value  of  silk 
yarn  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  1900  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,000,000. 

KNOBEL,  kno-Tsel,  Karl  August  (1807-63). 
A  German  Old  Testament  scholar.  He  w-as  born 
near  Sorau  in  Silesia,  and  was  educated  there 
and  at  Breslau.  In  1831  he  became  docent,  and 
four  years  later  professor  extraordinary  of  the- 
ology at  Breslau,  and  in  1838  became  professor 
at  Giessen,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  His  greatest  service  was  the  preparation 
of  the  commentaries  upon  the  books  of  Eccle- 
siastes  (1836),  Isaiah  (1843),  Genesis  (1852), 
Exodus  and  Leviticus  (1857),  and  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua  (1861)  in  the  series 
known  as  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch 
zum  Alien  Testament.  The  commentaries  upon 
Isaiah  and  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
rewritten  by  August  Dillmann   ( q.v. ) . 

KNOBELSDOREF,  kno^els-dorf,  Georg 
Wenzeslaus  von  (1699-1753).  A  German  ar- 
chitect, born  at  Kuckadel,  near  Krossen.  He 
served  in  the  army  for  some  years,  and  then 
studied  architecture,  and  traveled  in  Italy  and 
France.  He  was  appointed  director  of  royal 
buildings  in  Prussia  by  Frederick  II.,  who,  when 
Crown  Prince,  had  been  his  patron.  His  best 
known  works  are  the  Berlin  Opera  House,  the 


Sans  Souci  Palace  at  Potsdam^  and  the  extension 
of  the  palace  at  Charlottenburg,  all  in  the  classic 
style.  He  also  laid  out  part  of  the  town,  and 
the  park  at  Potsdam,  and  the  Thiergarten  in 
Berlin.     For  these  his  models  were  French. 

KNOBELSDOREF  -  B  R  E  N  K  ENHOFP^ 

brenk-'en-hof,  Nataly  von  ( 1860— ) .  A  German 
novelist,  known  under  her  maiden  name,  Nataly 
von  Eschstruth,  born  at  Hofgeismar,  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  the  daughter  of  an  officer,  and  educated  at 
Berlin.  Slie  married  an  officer,  afterwards  Cap- 
tain Knobelsdorff-Brenkenhoff,  and  later  settled 
at  Schwerin.  Among  her  novels  may  be  men- 
tioned: Wolfsburq  (1885);  QHnseliesel,  Eine 
Hofgeschichte  (1886;  5th  ed.  1891);  Polnisch 
Blut  (1887;  4th  ed.  1894);  Eofluft  (1889;  5th 
ed,  1894);  Sternschnuppen  (1890);  Von  Gottes 
Gnaden  (1895);  Jung  gefreit  (1897);  Der 
Majoratsherr  (1898)  ;  Aus  vollem  Lehen  (1900)  ; 
Sonnenfunken  (1901);  Der  verlorene  Sohn 
(1902).  Of  some  little  dramas,  Karl  Augusts 
Brautfahrt  and  Die  Sturmnixe  (3d  ed.  1888) 
were  performed.  In  1887  appeared  a  volume  of 
her  poems  under  the  title  Wegekraut,  and  in 
1899  an  illustrated  edition  of  her  collected  works 
in  25  volumes  began  to  be  published. 

KNOBLAirCH,  knob'louK,  Hermann  (1820- 
95 ) .  A  German  physicist,  born  in  Berlin.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  studies,  he  became  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  then  professor  at  Marburg, 
and  in  1854  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Leopoldinisch-Karolinische  Akademie 
at  Halle.  His  publications,  which  are  to  be  found 
mostly  in  the  Monatsschriften  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  and  in  the  Abhandlungen  der  natur- 
forschenden  Gessellschaft  zu  Halle,  treat  espe- 
cially of  radiation  of  heat.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  who  demonstrated  that  the  warmth  we 
experience  when  we  stand  before  a  fire  reaches 
us  in  the  same  way  as  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that 
is,  by  radiation,  without  affecting  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vacuum  or  the  intervening  material 
medium  through  which  the  heat  is  transmitted. 

KNOCK-KNEE,  or  In-Knee.  A  deformity 
consisting  of  such  inclination  inward  of  both 
knees  that  they  are  in  contact  when  the  person 
is  walking  or  in  a  position  for  walking.  There 
is  naturally  a  slight  inclination  toward  each 
other  of  both  knees,  which  is  accentuated  in  the 
adult  female,  because  of  the  width  of  the  female 
pelvis;  but  the  legs  remain  perpendicular,  in 
spite  of  the  line  of  the  thighs.  In  knock-knee 
the  tibise  incline  outward,  and  the  feet  are  sepa- 
rated when  standing  or  walking.  The  deformity 
is  due  to  weakness,  and  is  usually  a  development 
of  childhood.  It  may  be  caused  by  rickets  (q.v.) 
or  by  an  injury,  or  may  be  secondary  to  a  de- 
formity of  the  hip- joint  or  ankle-joint.  It  may 
be  followed  by  a  clubfoot  (q.v.)  of  the  variety 
valgus,  or  by  flat  foot.  The  treatment  includes  mas- 
sage .and  straightening,  practicing  walking  with 
Ihe  feet  parallel,  and  correction  with  braces. 
Immediate  correction  may  be  secured  by  operative 
treatment,  either  osteotomy  (cutting  the  thigh- 
bone) or  osteoclasis  (breaking  the  thigh-bone), 
and  putting  the  joint  for  a  time  in  a  plaster 
splint.     See  Leo. 

KNOLLES,  nolz,  Richard  (c.1550-1610).  An 
English  historian  of  the  Turks,  born  probably 
at  Cold  Ashby.  Northamptonshire.  After  gradu- 
ating at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford   (1565),  he  be- 
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came  a  fellow  there,  and  then  head-master  of  the 
grammar  school,  Sandwich,  Kent,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  His  Uinerall  Uiatorie  of  the 
Turkfs  from  the  First  Heifinning  of  that  Xation 
(1003)  was  reprinted  half  a  dozen  times  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  and  issued  in  an  abridged 
form  in  two  volumes  in  1701.  Dr.  Johnson  gave 
high  praise  to  the  clearness  and  purity  of  its 
elaborately  arranged  English,  while  both  Byron 
and  Sotithey  owiied  KnoUes  a  master  of  prose 
comp«,isitioii. 

KNOLL YS,  nolz.  Sir  Francis  (c.1514-96). 
An  Kn«;lish  statesman.  He  was  a  gentleman 
pensioner  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a 
member  of  Parliament  from  1542.  His  aggressive 
Puritanism  rendered  the  Continent  safer  for  him 
than  England  during  Queen  Mary's  reign,  but 
Elizabeth  called  him  to  her  Privy  Council  ( 1558), 
making  him  also  vice-chamberlain  of  her  house- 
hold, and  captain  of  halberdiers,  while  Lady 
Knollys,  who  was  the  Queen's  first  cousin,  be- 
came a  woman  of  the  privy  chamber.  He  was 
made  Governor  of  Portsmouth  in  1563,  was  sent 
on  diplomatic  ser>'ice  in  Ireland  in  1566,  and  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  royal  household  in 
1572.  The  most  interesting  part  of  Knollys's 
career  relates  to  his  association  with  Mary.  Queen 
of  Scots,  whose  custodian  he  was  at  Carlisle 
Castle  (1568),  and  afterwards  at  Bolton.  He 
conscientiously  strove  to  make  a  Protestant  of 
her,  and  as  conscientiously  warned  Elizabeth 
against  holding  her  in  prison  without  a  trial; 
but  finally  voted  for  her  speedy  execution  ( 1587) . 
The  following  year  he  took  command  of  the  Hert- 
fordshire and  Cambridgeshire  troops  assembled 
to  oppose  a  landing  of  Spaniards  from  the 
Armada.  He  was  knighted  three  years  before  his 
death.  His  letters  are  of  more  historical  im- 
portance than  his  Parliamentary  speeches  or  his 
religious  tracts. 

KNOLLYS,  Haxserd  (c.1599-1691).  An 
English  Baptist  clergjTuan.  He  was  bom  at 
Cawkwell,  Lincolnshire;  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  New  Eng- 
land, where  his  vigorous  aitacks  on  infant  bap- 
tism speedily  involved  him  in  controversy  with 
the  authorities.  Cotton  Mather  nicknamed  him 
'Mr.  Absurd  Knowless,'  although  he  mentioned 
him  as  'godly  Ana-baptist.'  He  preached  at  Dover, 
N.  H.,  1638-41 ;  and  in  the  latter  year,  after  a 
brief  stay  on  Long  Island,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, where,  though  frequently  in  trouble  with  the 
authorities,  he  was  popular  as  a  preacher.  He 
published  several  works  on  theological  subjects, 
and  a  Hebrew  grammar;  and  left  an  autobiog- 
raphy, edited  by  Kiffin  (1692).  The  Hanserd 
Knollys  Society,  founded  in  London  in  1845,  for 
the  publication  of  early  Baptist  writings,  issued 
ten  volumes,  and  then  disbanded. 

KNOLLYS,  or  KNOLLES,  Sir  Robekt 
(c.1317-1407).  An  English  soldier  of  fortune, 
bom  in  Cheshire.  His  deserved  reputation  as  a 
famous  fighter  was  acquired  chiefly  in  Brittany, 
where  he  was  first  remarked  at  the  siege  of  La 
Roche  d'Orient  (1346),  and  he  was  one  of  the 
knights  in  the  Combat  of  the  Thirty  in  1351,  when 
he  was  taken  prisMier.  On  his  release,  he  took 
command  of  a  body  of  freebooters,  was  custodian 
to  certain  Breton  castles,  and  made  marauding 
expeditions  into  Normandy  with  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster (1356-57).  As  leader  of  the  Great  Com- 
pany, he  plimdered  forty  castles  in  the  valley 


of  the  Loire,  pillaged  Auxerre  in  1359,  supported 
John  de  Montfort  at  the  siege  of  Auray  in  1364, 
and  went  with  tlie  Black  Prince  to  Spain  in  1367, 
but  was  recalled  in  1370  to  England,  whose  King, 
Edward  111.,  was  planning  an  invasion  of  Frani*. 
Knollys  was  given  charge  of  the  expedition,  which, 
with  Calais  as  a  starting-point,  laid  waste  the 
country  as  far  as  Rheims,  and  to  the  environs  of 
Paris  itself,  but  it  was  unsuccessful  in  drawing 
the  French  into  a  battle,  though  they  were  de- 
terred from  invading  Wales.  Knollys  returned 
to  England  in  time  to  take  the  leadership  in  lx)n- 
don  at  the  suppression  of  the  Wat  Tyler  rebel- 
lion, and  for  this  he  was  given  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  Part  of  the  great  wealth  he  had  ac- 
quired through  his  raids  be  spent  in  endowing 
colleges  and  hospitals,  and  in  rebuilding  churches 
after  his  retirement  to  England. 

KNOOBHAAN,  knOr^an  (Dutch  gurnet,  lit. 
gristle-cock).    In  South  Africa,  a  bustard  (q.v.). 

KNOBB,  knOr,  Luowac  ( 1859— ) .  A  German 
chemist,  best  known  for*  his  work  in  synthesis, 
especially  his  discovery  of  the  pyrazol  compounds, 
of  which  antipyrine  is  most  commonly  used.  He 
was  bom  at  Munich ;  studied  there,  at  Heidelberg 
and  Erlangen;  and  was  appointed  professor  at 
Wurzburg  (1888),  and  at  Jena  (1889). 

KNOBTZ,  knOrts,  Kabl  (1841—).  A  Ger- 
man-American author  and  educator,  bom  at 
Garbenheim  near  Wetzlar,  where  he  studied  at  the 
Royal  Gymnasium.  He  graduated  at  Heidelberg 
University  in  1863,  and  went  the  same  year  to  the 
United  States.  He  taught  German  language  and 
literature  at  Detroit  (1866-68),  at  Oshkosh  till 
1871,  at  Cincinnati,  and  New  York  (1882),  and 
also  edited  German  papers  in  Cincinnati  and  In- 
dianapolis. In  1892  he  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  German  department  in  the  public  schools 
of  Evansville,  Ind.  He  translated  Evangeline, 
Hiaicatha,  and  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
(1872),  and,  in  1879,  Whittier's  Snow  Bound  &nd 
Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass,  and  he  published  in 
Berlin  a  Geschichte  der  nordamerikanischen  Lit- 
teratur  ( 1891 ) .  Besides  literary  essays  and 
works  upon  child  education,  he  wrote  Marchen 
und  Sagen  der  nordamerikanischen  Indianer 
(1871)  ;  Amerikanische  Skisxen  (1876)  ;  Modem 
American  Lyrics  (1880);  Aus  dem  Wigtcam 
(1880)  ;  Kapital  und  Arbeit  in  Amerika  (1881)  ; 
and  Amerikanische  Lehensbilder  (1884). 

KNOT  (also  gnat,  dialectic  knot,  knet ;  derived, 
according  to  popular  etjTnology,  from  AS.  Cnut, 
Canute,  who  was  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of 
the  bird).  A  cosmopolitan  snipe  (Tringa  canu- 
tus),  10  or  II  inches  long,  and  more  than  20 
across  the  wings.  The  upper  parts  are  black, 
white,  and  rufous;  in  summer  the  under  parts 
are  nifous,  while  in  winter  they  are  white.  The 
breeding  habits  are  almost  unknown,  and  the 
eggs  are  known  only  from  a  single  specimen 
found  by  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely.  V.  S.  A.,  and  de- 
scribed as  light  pea-green  closely  spotted  with 
brown.  Knots  are  generally  found  in  flocks,  feed- 
ing on  small  crustaceans  and  mollusks.  and  prob- 
ing the  ground  like  snipes.  In  summer  the  knot 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  far  North,  where  it 
seems  to  be  circumpolar,  but  in  winter  it  mi- 
grates far  to  the  south  in  all  directions  from  its 
summer  home,  so  that  it  is  found  along  the  shores 
of  all  the  continents.  It  is  a  favorite  shore-bird 
with  gunners,  who  know  it  as  'robin-snipe'  and 
'gray  snipe,'  and  its  flesh  is  delicious. 
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KNOT-GRASS.    A  trailing  weed.    See  Polt- 

GONACE^. 

KNOT-HORN.  Any  one  of  the  large  assem- 
blage of  moths  included  in  the  family  Phycitidae. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
males  frequently  have  the  last  joint  of  the  anten- 
nae swollen.  The  Phycitidae  are  usually  sombre- 
colored  little  moths  with  rather  narrow  fore 
wings,  and  broad  hind  wings.  Their  larvae  are 
very  diverse  in  their  habits.  Some,  like  the 
larvae  of  Ephestia,  infest  groceries,  feeding  upon 
dried  figs  or  in  flour-mills  upon  flour  and  grain. 
Others  inhabit  silken  cases  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
Still  others  attack  living  fruit.  One  is  the  cran- 
berry fruit-worm  (Mineola  vaccinii) .  Others 
web  leaves  together,  as  the  rascal  leaf-crumpler 
( Mineola  indiginella ) .  Still  others,  like  Dakruma 
coccidivora,  feed  upon  living  scale-insects.  One 
member  of  this  group  {Erastria  scitula)  preys 
upon  the  black  scale  of  tlie  olive  and  orange  in 
Southern  Europe,  and  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  California  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
fruit-growers  to  destroy  injurious  scale-insects. 

KNOTT,  James  Proctor  (1830—).  An 
American  lawyer  and  politician,  born  in  Marion 
County,  Ky.  He  was  educated  there,  but  finished 
his  law  studies  after  his  removal  in  1850  to 
Memphis,  Mo.,  where  eight  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  Attor- 
ney-General from  1859  until  1862,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Ken- 
tucky. Elected  to  Congress  in  1866,  1868,  and 
1874,  he  was  noted  for  his  humorous  method  of 
dealing  with  public  questions,  attracting  par- 
ticular attention  by  a  famous  speech  concerning 
Duluth,  Minn.  From  1883  to  1887  he  was  Gover- 
nor of  Kentucky.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  the  State  in  1891,  and 
the  following  year  took  the  chair  of  civics  and 
econom.ics  in  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  where 
in  1894  he  was  appointed  law  professor  and  dean 
of  the  law  faculty,  from  which  position  he  re- 
signed in  1901. 

KNOTTING  AND  SPLICING.  A  knot  is  a 
loop  or  combination  of  loops  and  turns  joining 
different  parts  of  a  rope  or  parts  of  two  or  more 
ropes.  A  splice  is  a  more  intimate  junction  of 
parts  than  a  knot,  the  lay  of  the  rope  being 
opened,  and  the  ends  tucked  in  so  that  the  size 
and  character  of  the  rope  at  the  place  where  the 
splice  is  made  is  not  greatly  changed.  Knots 
are  of  many  kinds  and  have  many  uses,  but  their 
employment  elsewhere  is  insignificant  compared 
with  that  on  board  ship,  where  they  have  ob- 
tained their  full  development.  They  owe  their 
importance  to  the  frictional  resistance  of  the 
rope,  which  prevents  the  parts  of  the  rope  from 
slipping  and  thus  untying  the  knot. 

Knots  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  types, 
those  which  are  tied  without  separating  the 
strands  of  a  rope  and  those  made  by  opening  out 
the  strands.  The  first  type  may  be  divided  into: 
(a)  made  with  two  ends  of  the  same  or  of  dif- 
ferent ropes  knotted  together ;  ( b )  made  with  the 
end  of  a  rope  passed  around  or  knotted  about 
some  object;  (c)  knots  made  with  the  end  of  a 
lope  knotted  about  itself;  (d)  seizings,  in  which 
a  small  rope  is  tied  around  a  larger  one.  The 
second  type  of  knots  is  divided  into:  (a)  knots 
made  in  the  lay  of  the  rope  by  separating  the 
strands;  and  (b)   splices,  in  which  two  parts  of 


a  rope,  or  the  ends  of  a  rope,  or  of  two  ropes,  are 
joined. 

The  simplest  knot  is  the  overhand  ( Fig.  1 )  ; 
its  use  is  chiefly  to  hold  temporarily  the  end  of 
a  rope  from  slipping  away  from  the  man  who  in- 
tends to  knot  it  permanently  at  the  proper  time; 
overhand  knots  are  also  tied  in  the  ends  of  ropes 
to  prevent  their  slipping  through  a  block  or 
sheave,  i.e.  unreeving.  In  its  ordinary  use  it 
therefore  belongs  to  class  b  of  the  first  group,  but 
it  may  be  made  in  the  ends  of  a  rope  passed 
about  a  spar,  placing  it  in  classes  a  and  c  simul- 
taneously. By  making  a  second  overhand  knot  on 
top  of  the  first  we  get  the  square  or  reef  knot 
( Fig.  2 ) ,  the  commonest  and  most  useful  knot 
known.  It  diff'ers  from  the  granny  knot  ( Fig.  3 ) 
in  the  manner  of  making  the  second  overhand 
knot  on  top  of  the  first.  The  square  knot  holds 
firmly,  and  is  quite  easily  untied,  as  it  does  not 
crush  down  when  subjected  to  strain.  The  granny 
knot  does  not  hold  nearly  so  well,  almost  invari- 
ably slipping  a  little  and  frequently  pulling 
apart;  and  when  it  does  hold  the  parts  jam  to- 
gether so  tightly  that  it  is  untied  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  sheet  or  becket  bend  (Fig.  4)  is  first 
cousin  to  a  square  knot;  instead  of  slipping  one 
end  through  the  bight  of  the  other  rope  is  pushed 
across  underneath  its  own  bends.  Carrick  bends 
(Figs.  5  and  6)  are  not  much  used,  but  are  oc- 
casionally employed  in  bending  two  hawsers  to- 
gether. The  blackiuall  hitch  (Fig.  8)  is  used  to 
attach  quickly  a  rope  to  a  hook;  the  double  black- 
wall  (Fig.  11)  is  more  secure  if  the  rope  is 
stiff  or  large  in  proportion  to  the  hook  and  there- 
fore liable  to  slip. 

The  bowline  (Fig.  12)  is  a  very  useful  knot. 
It  serves  to  form  a  loop  in  the  end  of  a  rope 
which  will  not  slip  or  draw  down,  and  yet  which 
can  be  instantly  untied;  this  latter  property  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  will  not  jam  tightly  and 
the  parts  are  free  to  be  separated  the  instant  the 
strain  is  removed.  The  running  bowline  (Fig. 
13a)  is  simply  a  bowline  so  made  that  its  loop 
incloses  the  rope  on  which  it  is  made.  A  bowline 
on  a  bight  (Fig.  13b)  is  made,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, on  the  bight  or  loop  of  a  rope.  In  making 
it  the  first  part  of  the  operation  is  the  same  as 
tying  a  bowline;  but  instead  of  carrying  the 
bight  around  the  parts  on  which  the  knot  is  made 
the  loop  is  opened  out  and  slipped  over  its  own 
parts.  The  catspaw  (Fig.  9)  is  used  to  shorten 
up  the  loop  of  a  rope  for  the  purpose  of  hooking 
a  tackle  to  it.  When  neither  end  of  a  rope  can 
be  reached,  and  it  is  desirable  to  shorten  it  be- 
tween two  points,  the  sheepshank  (Fig.  17)  is 
used.  The  figure-of-eight  knot  is  rarely  used  ex- 
cept for  ornamental  work.  The  midshipman's 
hitch  (Fig.  18)  is  also  rarely  used.  The  marling- 
spike  hitch  (Fig.  19)  is  very  common,  and  is 
used  in  passing  seizings  and  the  like.  It  is  an 
easy  way  to  attach  temporarily  the  ends  of  a 
rope  to  a  heaver  or  marlingspike  for  pulling  on 
it;  the  spike  or  heaver  may  be  quickly  with- 
drawn when  the  pull  is  finished. 

The  studdingsail  (pronounced  stu'n's'l)  tack 
bend  ( Fig.  7 )  is  used  to  bend  the  tack  to  the  sail 
and  for  other  purposes  as  a  slipping  hitch;  the 
studdingsail  halliard  bend  (Fig.  20)  is  used  to 
bend  the  halliards  to  the  studdingsail  yard  and  to 
bend  other  ropes  to  spars.  The  fisherman's  bend 
(Fig.  21)  and  the  magnus  hitch  (Fig.  16)  have 
a  great  variety  of  uses.  The  timber-hitch _  (Fig- 
14b)    is    used    in    hoisting   timber    and    similar 
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articles;  the  timber  and  half  •hitch  (Fig.  15)  is 
used  for  hoisting  or  towing  heavy  timbers.  The 
tuo  half-hitchfs  form  a  convenient  slipping  hitch. 
The  clove-hitch  (Fig.  14c)  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  knots  known,  and  is  used  more  than  any 
other  knot  except  the  square  knot.  The  inside 
and  outside  clinches  (Figs.  10a  and  10b)  are  used 
when  the  end  of  a  rope  is  to  be  made  fast  to  a 
heavy  object,  and  yet  leave  the  rope  clear  to  work 
through  a  pulley  or  sheave  close  up  to  the  object ; 
clinches  were  much  used  in  bending  hawsers  and 
cables  to  anchors. 

Seizings  are  used  to  tie  two  parts  of  a  rope  to- 
gether or  to  secure  a  rope  to  another  object.  The 
common  forms  are  shown  in  the  sketches  (Figs. 
23a,  23b,  and  23c),  but  there  are  modifications 
of  these  forms  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
turk's  head  (Fig.  24)  is  a  variety  of  seizing  put 
around  a  single  part  of  rope;  it  is  used  on  foot- 
ropes  to  keep  them  from  slipping  through  the 
eyes  of  the  stirrups. 

Wall  knots,  icull  and  crotcn,  tnanrope  knots, 
and  all  the  other  knots  of  class  a  of  the  second 
type  are  used  to  form  a  solid  and  more  or  less 
ornamental  knot  in  a  rope  to  prevent  its  slip- 
ping through  a  block,  hole,  or  eye. 

Spuces  are  used  to  join  two  pieces  of  rope  to- 
gether or  form  an  eye  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  The 
principal  kinds  are  the  eye-splice  (Figs.  22a 
and  22b),  short  splice  (Figs.  24a,  24b,  and  24c), 
and  long  splice  (Figs.  25a,  25b.  and  25c,  which 
are  shown  progressively).  A  selvagee  (Fig.  26) 
is  made  of  rope  yarns  laid  up  loosely  and  held 
together  with  marline  hitches.  A  grommet  (Fig. 
27)  is  made  of  a  single  long  strand  of  rope  laid 
up  on  itself  to  form  a  three-stranded  ring. 
A  cringle  ( Fig.  28 )  is  a  form  of  grommet  made 
on  a  rope. 

KNOUT  (Fr.  knout,  from  Russ.  knutH, 
scourge,  from  Icel.  knutr,  AS.  cnotta,  Eng.  tnof). 
.\  scourge  composed  of  many  thongs  of  skin, 
plaited,  and  interwoven  with  wire,  which  was 
formerly  tlie  customary  instrument  of  pimish- 
ment  in  Russia  for  all  i  !a-<.  -  and  degrees  of 
criminals.  The  oflfender  was  tied  to  two  stakes, 
stripped,  and  given  on  the  back  the  specified  num- 
ber of  lashes;  100  or  120  were  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  death,  but  in  many  cases  the  victim 
died  under  the  operation  long  before  this  num- 
ber was  completed.  The  nobility  were  legally 
exempt  from  the  knout,  but  this  privilege  was 
not  always  respected.  The  knout  was  abolished 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  substituted  the 
pleti,  a  kind  of  lash. 

KNOWLEDGE  (from  ME.  knowan,  AS.  end- 
xcan,  Icel.  Ana,  OHG.  cnaan ;  connected  with 
OChurch  Slav,  znati,  Lat.  noscere,  Gk.  -yiYJ^Kctr, 
gignoskein,  Skt.  /no,  to  know  -f-  ilE.  -leche,  from 
Icel.  -leikr,  -leiki,  an  abstract  suffix).  Theory  of, 
or  EpistemoIjOGY.  The  science  which  is  concerned 
with  questions  about  the  existence,  the  validity, 
and  the  extent  of  knowledge.  Because  of  its 
fundamental  character,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a 
fact  that  every  other  science  unquestioningly 
takes  for  granted,  it  is  considered  a  philosophical 
discipline. 

In  one  sense  it  can  be  said  that  any  inquiry  into 
knowledge  is  a  circular  procedure.  In  other 
words,  there  must  be  knowledge  to  begin  with, 
before  inquiry  of  any  sort  can  be  entered  upon. 
In  this  respect,  however,  epistemology  is  not  so 
different  from  anv  other  science,  for  every  science 


starts  with  actually  given  facts  and  with  some 
degree  of  actual  knowledge  of  these  facts.  The 
facts  that  the  epistemologist  takes  as  given  are 
the  fact  of  knowledge  and  the  fact  of  knowing 
something  al>out  this  knowledge.  Just  at  this 
point  the  skeptic  puts  an  objection.  He  either 
siiys  that  there  is  no  knowledge,  or  else  that 
it  there  is  we  cannot  know  of  it,  and  that  there- 
fore the  epistemologist  begs  the  whole  ques- 
tion. This  objection  is  not  so  serious  as  at  first 
blush  it  seems  to  be.  Indeed,  it  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  put  epistemology  on  a 
scientific  basis.  For  when  the  objection  is  scru- 
tinized it  will  be  seen  to  mean,  not  that  there  is 
no  fact  in  experience  answering  to  the  name  of 
knowledge,  but  that  the  fact  of  knowledge  is  not 
what  it  is  usually  taken  to  be.  In  other  words, 
the  skeptic — if  he  knows  what  he  is  about — 
does  not  deny  the  existence  of  knowledge  as  a 
fact  of  experience;  but  he  doubts  certain  theories 
of  knowledge — e.g.  among  others  the  theory  that 
there  are  objects,  stylai  real,  which  are  in  some 
way  represented  or  copied  by  other  objects  styled 
ideas.  He  doubts  these  theories  because  he  knows, 
or  thinks  he  knows,  that  they  give  an  account  of 
knowledge  which  is  incompatible  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  That  is,  the  skeptic  has  a  theory  of 
his  own  about  knowledge;  he  is  an  epistemologist, 
and  as  such  enters  upon  the  aroia  of  scientific 
disciission. 

This  analysis  of  the  attitude  of  the  skeptic 
toward  knowledge  is  so  important  that  it  must 
be  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length.  No  man  is 
bom  a  skeptic.  No  young  child  is  a  skeptic.  If 
he  becomes  one  later,  the  experiences  that  have 
brought  about  the  revolution  in  his  view*  of  the 
world  should  help  us  to  a  clear  insight  into  the 
real  meaning  of  this  new  view.  In  other  words, 
unless  the  skeptic  is  insane,  he  has  and  gives 
reasons  for  his  new  attitude.  He  adduces  proofs, 
taken  from  his  own  experience,  and  presumably 
verified  in  the  experience  of  others,  to  establish 
either  the  certainty  or  the  probability,  or  at  least 
the  irrefutable  possibility,  of  his  ignorance.  The 
stock  arguments  of  skeptics  are  gathered  up  into 
the  famous  tropes  of  .Enesidemus  (q.v.)  ;  and 
they  are  further  condensed  in  the  five  tropes  of 
Agrippa,  a  skeptic  of  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  examine  these  argu- 
ments, as  they  help  us  to  xmderstand  the  meth- 
ods, the  assmnptions,  and  therefore  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  skepticism  in  general.  The  tropes 
of  Agrippa  are  as  follows :  ( 1 )  The  same  object 
gives  rise  to  different  impressions.  (2)  All 
knowledge  presupposes  an  infinite  series  of  prem- 
ises, since  any  disputed  proposition  must  be 
proved  by  some  other,  this  latter  by  still  a  third, 
and  so  ad  infinitum.  (3)  All  knowledge  is  rela- 
tive, since  every  object  presents  an  appearance 
that  differs  according  to  the  differences  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  percipients  and  according  to 
the  relations  in  which  the  object  stands  to  other 
objects.  (4)  All  axioms  are  arbitrary,  since 
dogmatists,  to  escape  the  regressus  ad  infinitum. 
start  their  argument  from  some  premise  which 
they  assume  without  justification.  (5)  There  is 
a  circle  in  all  reasoning,  since  the  conclusion 
rests  upon  the  premises,  and,  contrariwise,  the 
premises  rest  upon  the  conclusion. 

A  survey  of  these  proofs  shows  that  in  every 
one  some  fact  is  catesori«|lly  asserted.  No  one 
can  venture  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  same 
object  gives  rise  to  different  impressions,  unless 
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his  own  experience  has  furnished  him  with  this 
knowledge.  Once  question  or  deny  the  reason 
assigned,  and  the  skeptical  conclusion  can  no 
longer  be  maintained  by  the  skeptic  without  dog- 
matic assertion  of  the  reason  as  self-evident  or 
without  the  production  of  a  new  reason,  which, 
when  disputed,  shares  the  fate  of  its  predecessor. 
In  other  words,  upon  examination  it  is  clear  that 
skepticism  cannot  recommend  itself  as  an  escape 
from  the  danger  of  dogmatic  assertion  or  of  an 
infinite  regress  of  proofs;  for  we  cannot  accept 
skepticism  without  proof,  and  if  the  skeptic  is 
right,  proof  involves  either  unwarranted  dog- 
matism or  impossible  regress  of  argument  to 
infinity. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  inconsistency  and 
illogicality  of  skepticism  is  no  refutation  of  skep- 
ticism. Perhaps  not;  but  it  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  skeptic  to  bring  forward  other  reasons 
for  the  unfaith  that  is  in  him;  and  when  he  does, 
these  new  reasons  can  be  met  in  the  same  way. 
The  skeptic  must  assume  the  validity  of  his  argu- 
ment in  order  by  argument  to  convict  his  oppo- 
nent of  error  or  of  unreasonableness.  But,  again, 
it  may  be  asked:  Why  may  not  the  skeptic  hold 
to  his  skepticism  without  attempting  to  establish 
his  position  or  to  dislodge  his  opponent?  The 
answer  is  that  to  cherish  any  view  without  proof 
is  to  be  dogmatic,  and  this  is  what  the  skeptic  is, 
above  all  things,  anxious  to  avoid.  But  still, 
again,  it  may  be  urged  that  instead  of  believing 
in  the  impossibility  of  knowledge,  one  may  mere- 
ly doubt  its  possibility.  It  is  often  said  by 
writers  against  skepticism  that  a  skeptical  skep- 
ticism is  unassailable.  In  one  sense  it  is.  If 
a  man  will  persist  in  listening  to  no  reason  and 
in  observing  no  laws  of  thought,  then  no  argu- 
ment directed  against  him  will  reach  him,  so  long 
as  he  takes  refuge  behind  the  bulwark  of  unthink- 
ingness.  But  what  we  can  do  is  to  convince  otir- 
selves  by  valid  reasoning  that  skepticism,  wheth- 
er dogmatic  or  doubting,  is  untenable  by  a  rea- 
sonable being.  That  is,  if  we  follow  the  laws 
of  thought  we  cannot  become  skeptical  with  re- 
gard to  all  our  knowledge,  however  skeptical  we 
may  be  on  some  of  its  details.  To  summarize 
our  arginnent  so  far,  let  us  say  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  doubt  anything  without  good  reason, 
and  good  reason  is  knoAvn  reason,  and  knowTi  rea- 
son implies  the  validity  of  knowledge. 

The  insight  into  this  truth  enables  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  skeptic's  rationality  perhaps  better 
than  he  does  himself.  Whenever  we  find  a  skep- 
tic in  philosophy  we  find  a  man  who  is  trying  to 
reason  consistently,  and  who  in  this  endeavor  to 
be  consistent  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  all 
knowledge  is  impossible.  In  such  a  ease  it  is 
better  worth  our  while  to  see  what  his  funda- 
mental assumptions  are  than  to  grieve  or  be 
merry  over  his  conclusions.  Now,  one  assumption 
is  made  by  every  skeptic,  as  by  every  other 
thinker — viz.  that  o  thinker  must  make  the  ob- 
jects of  his  thought  consistent.  It  is  the  demand 
for  consistency  which  drives  all  thinkers  on  to 
their  conclusions,  whatever  these  may  be.  Let  us 
now  examine  this  logical  demand  for  consistency, 
and  see  what  it  is  and  what  it  involves. 

This  logical  demand  for  consistency  involves,  as 
a  presupposition,  that  there  be  some  object-matter 
in  dealing  with  which  a  thinker  is  to  be  consistent. 
In  other  words,  consistency  is  a  relation,  thought 
thus  to  obtain  between  objects.  To  think  con- 
sistently is  to  think  objects  into  consistency.   The 


law  of  consistency,  like  all  other  laws  of  thought 
(see  Logic),  is  a  law  directing  the  disposition 
which  thought  is  to  make  of  its  objects.  It  is 
true  that  we  may  demand  consistency  in  our  pro- 
cesses of  thought  as  well  as  in  the  disposition 
of  objects.  But  this  is  because  we  objectify  our 
thinking  processes.  We  may  then  compare  one 
process  with  another,  or  one  part  of  a  process 
with  another  part,  and  may  find  that  they  are 
not  consistent.  We  may  then  come  to  demand 
order  in  our  thinking  as  well  as  order  in  the 
things  we  think  about.  But  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  possible  only  when  our  own 
thinking  is  a  thing  we  think  about;  i.e.  only 
when  thought  becomes  an  object  of  thought.  We 
may  therefore  safely  say  that  consistency  as  a 
logical  law  is  a  demand  that  the  objects  of 
thought  be  made  to  accord  with  each  other.  It  is 
this  demand  which  impels  the  child  to  constitute 
his  sensations  into  an  ordered  world  of  experi- 
ence. He  tries  to  think  them  into  some  consistent 
relation  with  each  other.  Such  an  attempt  to  a 
large  extent  succeeds,  but  the  success  is  slow. 
The  work  is  done  by  means  of  categories  (q.v. ), 
or  principles  of  connection  which  the  thinker  rec- 
ognizes as  obtaining  between  different  objects. 
One  may  say  that  the  reduction  of  experience 
into  consistency  is  nothing  but  the  ascertainment 
of  such  relations,  or  principles  of  connection,  be- 
tween objects  as  make  it  possible  to  think  them 
together  without  having  them  conflict  with  each 
other  as  they  appear  in  thought.  For  instance, 
in  a  certain  dish  on  a  stove  I  see  one  minute  a 
clear,  transparent,  solid  cube;  the  next  minute 
in  the  same  pan  I  see  a  clear,  transparent  liquid. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  think  these  two  objects 
as  one,  which  the  continuity  of  the  objects  under 
my  gaze  prompts  me  to  do,  I  must  be  able  to 
think  of  the  cold,  solid  cube  as  changing  into  the 
liquid.  Change  is  thus  a  category,  or  a  prin- 
ciple of  connection  recognized  as  existing  between 
two  objects  and  making  them  consistent  with 
each  other.  In  the  case  of  our  example  there 
are  other  categories;  e.g.  those  of  attribute  and 
substance ;  and,  provided  I  think  of  the  experience 
as  my  experience,  those  of  subject  and  object. 

Now,  one  pair  of  correlative  categories  that  ap- 
pears quite  early  in  the  development  of  thought 
IS  that  of  reality  and  illusion.  A  careful  study 
of  these  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  skep- 
tic's position.  A  changing  object  does  not  de- 
ceive us,  provided  we  know  enough  about  the 
order  of  the  changes.  The  trovible  comes  when 
an  unexpected  change  occurs  which  throws  us  off 
our  calculation.  For  example,  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  broken  sticks,  and  by  some  sort  of  opera- 
tion we  may  be  able  to  put  the  two  broken  ends 
together  and  practically  make  a  whole  stick 
again.  But  this  requires  time  and  work.  We  are 
not  accustomed  to  seeing  broken  sticks  straighten 
themselves  of  their  own  accord  when  they  are 
moved.  But  now  suppose  we  come  upon  a  stick 
projecting  out  of  a  clear  pool  of  water.  It  looks 
broken;  i.e.  there  is  a  break  in  the  outline  of  the 
object  as  seen.  Suppose  now  we  lift  it  out  of  the 
Avater.  It  becomes  straight  in  the  operation.  We 
didn't  expect  this  change,  and  we  are  fooled.  We 
find,  however,  that  by  passing  our  hand  along  the 
stick  it  feels  straight;  that  is,  the  character  and 
order  of  our  tactual  sensations  in  this  case  are 
what  they  usually  are  when  objects  look  straight. 
We  dip  the  stick  back  into  the  water.  It  looks 
broken  again.     Still  keeping  it  under  water,  we 
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pass  our  handa  down  the  length  of  it  and  find 
that  it  feeU  straight  although  it  looks  crooked. 
We  now  lean  on  it.  It  bears  our  weight  just  as 
we  have  learned  that  straight-looking  sticks  do. 
Is  the  stick  broken  or  not?  We  naturally  an- 
swer: It  seems  to  be  broken,  but  really  it  is 
not.    TIjc  broken  appearance  is  an  illusion. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  answer  ?  The 
most  obvious  meaning  is,  doubtless,  the  true  one, 
as  is  suggested  by  the  etymology  of  the  word 
'illusion.'  The  broken  api)earance  fools  us;  if 
we  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  broken 
we  are  disappointed.  If,  however,  we  proceed 
on  tl»e  opposite  supposition,  we  find  that  the 
event  conforms  to  our  expectation.  The  real 
qualities  of  the  stick  are  those  which  do  not  de- 
ceive us  when  we  want  to  use  it.  The  stick  is 
really  straight,  because  we  can  use  it  as  we  use 
straight  sticks;  we  cannot  use  it  as  we  do 
broken  ones.  Hence  its  brokenness  is  an  illu- 
sion. In  other  words,  the  distinction  between 
reality  and  appearance  is  at  first  a  practical 
distinction.  At  this  stage  the  two  correlative 
categories  are  reality  and  illusion ;  if  'appearance' 
is  used  it  means  'illusion.'  The  important  thing 
is  that  not  every  experience  is  an  appearance. 
Only  those  experiences  that  fool  us  are  not  real. 
But  after  a  while  another  stage  of  development 
is  reached.  It  comes,  for  instance,  to  be  noticed 
that  a  thin  disk  presents  a  circular  outline  when 
in  one  position,  an  oval  outline  when  in  another; 
it  even  has  a  rectilinear  outline  at  times.  None 
of  these  different  qualities  of  outline  is  apt  to 
deceive  a  keen  observer  who  has  had  considerable 
experience.  Hence  in  the  preceding  stage  they 
were  not  called  illusions.  But  now  attenticHi 
gets  directed  to  this  peculiar  variability  of  the 
qualities  of  objects.  Which  of  these  variations 
is  the  real  quality?  Obviously  again  the  one 
which  is  the  basis  for  our  calculations  in  our 
dealings  with  the  object.  The  disk  therefore  is 
circular,  though  it  looks  oval  or  rectilinear. 
These  various  appearances  are  not  illusions,  be- 
cause they  do  not  usually  fool  us,  but  they  are 
not  real  in  the  sense  that  they  are  variations 
from  the  qualities  which  the  usable  object  has. 
Appearance  in  this  connection  might  be  defined 
as  a  quality  not  itself  real  in  the  sense  of  be- 
longing to  the  usable  object;  but  also  not  neces- 
sarily illusory.  Our  eyes  do  not  always  see  the 
object  as  it  is,  but  still  they  do  not  deceive  us. 
What  we  do  see  helps  us  to  infer  what  we  do 
not  see,  or  the  real  quality.  This  real  quality, 
however,  can  be  seen  if  we  put  ourselves  in  the 
proper  condition.  For  instance,  the  disk  does 
have  a  visible  circular  outline  if  we  hold  it  at 
right  angles  to  our  line  of  vision.  Otherwise  its 
outline,  which  in  vision  is  elliptical  or  otherwise, 
is  interpreted  in  thought  as  circular. 

But  it  is  quite  natural  that  this  distinction  be- 
tween reality  and  appearance  should  not  long 
satisfy,  A  further  distinction  is  suggested  by 
some  such  argument  as  the  following:  If  our 
sense  of  sight  can  present  an  object  in  some  other 
form  than  that  which  it  really  has.  how  can  we 
tell  when  its  presentations  are  real  or  merely  .ap- 
parent? If  the  oval  shape  of  the  disk  is  merely 
an  apparent  shape,  why  may  not  the  circular  and 
every  other  shape  be  apparent  also?  In  short, 
can  our  senses  give  us  any  other  knowledge  ex- 
cept that  of  appearances?  It  is  clear  that  such 
a  question  involves  a  change  in  the  meaning  of 
reality,  which  has  hitherto  had  a  practical  rather 


than  a  theoretical  significance.  This  change  ap- 
pears to  be  forced  on  u.s,  when  we  have  our  at- 
tention called  to  the  fact  that  all  our  aensea 
may  deceive  us.  So  long  as  it  in  our  sense  of 
sight  that  presents  objects  not  aa  they  really  are, 
we  can  find  what  they  are  by  appealing  to  the 
other  senses.  Reality  is  still  a  sensible  thing. 
But  what  if  every  sense  stands  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  sight?  Can  one  any  longer  appeal  from 
sense  to  sense  when  every  sense  may  giTe  us 
only  appearance?  Must  not  reality  be  something 
supersensible?  And  if  thought  may  miscarry,  as 
it  often  does,  must  we  not  say  that  reality  tran- 
scends even  thought?  Then  how  can  we  know 
that  we  know  anything  about  it? 

The  discovery  of  the  fallibility  of  every  sense 
and  of  thought  is  the  beginning  of  philosophic 
sorrow.  The  doctrine  of  the  relativity  (q.v.)  of 
our  knowledge  begins  to  prevail.  Historically 
there  have  been  two  different  consequences  of  this 
doctrine.  A  thinker  may  either  hold  to  the  no- 
tion of  a  reality  opposed  to  appearance,  or  he 
may  find  it  so  shadowj-  and  unwarrantable  a  con- 
ception that  he  gives  it  up  altogether.  Let  us 
consider  the  former  case,  where  the  thinker  gets 
into  difficulty  by  being  unable  to  say  what  real- 
ity really  is.  The  difficulty  is  for  him  insoluble, 
because  "he  fails  to  see  that  he  is  trying  to  make 
a  distinction  to  which  no  actually  known  differ- 
ence corresponds.  He  is  employing  the  cate- 
gories of  appearance  and  reality  beyond  their 
proper  limite.  The  relation  between  appearance 
and  reality  was  first  recognized  as  holding  be- 
tween actually  experienced  qualities.  Gradually 
the  apparent  qualities  encroached  on  the  pre- 
serves of  the  real,  until  at  last  all  real  qualities 
were  entirely  ousted  from  the  region  of  experi- 
ence. Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  other  terms, 
a  distinction  which  was  first  made  as  a  rect^ni- 
tion  of  a  certain  practical  differenc-e  is  now  em- 
ployed when  that  practical  difference  is  no  longer 
the  matter  in  point. 

The  continued  use  of  the  distinction  gets  its 
plausibility  from  the  fact  that  the  terms  used 
have  clear  meanings  within  the  original  limits 
of  their  application.  A  thinker  is  therefore 
tempted  to  assume  that  the  terms  still  have  defi- 
nite significance  in  their  new  sphere  of  applica- 
tion. An  example  of  the  change  of  meaning  in 
the  word  'really'  as  we  pass  from  popular  to 
chemical  usage  will  show  that  it  is  unsafe  to  treat 
the  word  'real'  as  if  it  expressed  an  unchanging, 
definite  positive  conception  whenever  used.  The 
ordinary  man  of  affairs  would  say  unhesitatingly 
that  charcoals  and  diamonds  are  really  different. 
The  anah'tical  chemist  would  be  tempted  to  say 
that  they  are  really  identical.  There  is  no  contra- 
diction in  these  two  statements,  because  'really" 
for  the  layman  means  'for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  life,'  and  for  the  chemist  it  means  'from 
the  point  of  A-iew  of  chemical  analysis.'  Now, 
if  the  word  'really'  can  change  so  much  when  we 
are  still  within  the  limits  of  experience,  is  it  not 
well  to  a.sk  ourselves  what  it  means  when  we  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  actual  and  possible  experi- 
ence and  say  that  apparently  things  are  as  we 
find  them  in  our  experience,  but  what  they  really 
are  we  never  shall  know?  'Really'  here  has  no 
positive  meaning:  at  least  it  has  no  practical 
meaning.  It  seems  merely  to  serve  notice  of  an 
attempt  to  carry  out  a  practical  distinction  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  any  practical 
advantage  from  it.    But  is  there  not  a  theoretical 
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advantage?  Does  it  not  clarify  thought  to  have 
it  thrust  upon  our  attention  that  we  can  know 
only  what  experience  reveals  ?  Undoubtedly ;  but 
does  it  not  serve  to  confuse  thought  to  designate 
what  we  cannot  know  as  'reality'  and  to  call  what 
we  can  know  'mere  appearance'?  Does  not  this 
terminology  assume  that  there  is  something  which 
we  cannot  know?  What  warrants  this  assump- 
tion ?  To  say  that  we  cannot  know  reality  would 
of  course  be  justifiable  if  we  knew  that  there  is 
such  a  reality,  and  yet  knew  that  we  never  can 
know  anything  about  it  except  that  it  exists. 
But  if  we  never  can  know  anything  whatever 
about  it,  why  call  it  'reality' — a  term  which  con- 
notes value  ?  If  all  that  is  meant  is  that  if  there 
is  anything  which  can  never  present  itself  in  ex- 
perience, we  can  never  know  it,  then  this  meaning 
is  not  clearly  expressed  by  saying  that  we  can 
know  appearance,  but  not  reality.  For  whether 
we  will  or  not,  the  popular  idea  of  reality  as 
something  better,  more  secure,  more  valuable 
than  appearance  clings  to  the  word,  and  by  con- 
trast depreciates  the  conception  of  appearance. 
But  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  there  is  no 
justification  in  assuming  the  possibility  of  such 
an  inexperienceable  object.  The  assumption  has 
no  meaning.  All  of  our  conceptions  are  obtained 
from  experience,  and  all  of  our  words  are  words 
that  have  significance  only  when  applied  to  ob- 
jects of  experience  or  to  objects  conceived  of  as 
experienceable.  For  instance,  the  word  'exist- 
ence' has  a  very  definite  meaning.  To  exist  is  to 
be  part  of  experience,  or  to  be  in  some  way  or 
other  related  to  a  part  of  experience.  Horses 
exist  as  parts  of  our  experience.  Any  as  yet 
invisible  star  exists  as  related  in  some  way  to 
what  we  do  know.  And  'to  be  related'  is  also  a 
term  which  has  meaning  only  when  used  of  cer- 
tain connections  obtaining  in  experience.  The 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  for  example,  is  a 
definite  sort  of  connection  recognized  as  existing 
between  one  experienced  object  and  another.  We 
can  extend  it  to  connections  between  objects  not 
yet  experienced,  provided  we  think  of  them  as 
possible  objects  of  experience.  But  when  one  of 
the  terms  of  the  predicated  relation  is  asserted 
to  be  inexperienceable,  then  the  relation  itself  has 
no  meaning. 

Thus  we  see  that  to  assert  existence  of  any- 
thing that  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  be  not  a 
possible  object  of  experience  is  simply  to  use 
words  without  meaning.  Agnosticism,  or  the 
doctrine  that  we  cannot  know  reality,  and  skep- 
ticism, or  the  doctrine  that  we  must  ever  doubt 
whether  we  can  know  reality,  are  therefore  both 
meaningless  doctrines,  because  reality  as  used 
in  these  doctrines  has  no  meaning.  The  theory  of 
phenomenalism  is  open  to  the  same  objection  if 
it  is  an  assertion  that  knowledge  is  limited  to 
phenomena  or  appearances,  with  an  implication 
that  it  cannot  comprehend  reality.  But  if  all 
that  phenomenalism  stands  for  is"  the  view  that 
all  reality  is  to  be  defined  as  either  actual  or 
possible  presentation  to  consciousness,  or  any 
discoverable  relation  between  such  presentations, 
and  that  beyond  such  presentation  there  is  noth- 
ing conceivable  except  possible  presentations,  then 
phenomenalism  is  tenable. 

Finding,  then,  that  a  reality  opposed  to  all  ap- 
pearance is  unthinkable,  let  us  examine  the  view 
that  all  knowledge  is  of  appearances.  May  there 
not  be  a  skepticism  possible  here  ?  The  argument 
for  it  could  be  stated  as  follows:   "Every  sense 


may  deceive;  thought  may  be  fallacious;  but 
as  sense  and  thought  are  our  instruments  of 
knowledge,  we  can  never  know  anything."  It 
takes  but  little  logical  acumen  to  detect  the  fal- 
lacy of  such  an  argument.  A  sense  deceives  us 
when  it  misleads  us  in  our  expectations  with 
regard  to  other  senses.  We  can  say  that  it 
misleads  only  when  we  have  a  test  for  its  accu- 
racy or  inaccuracy;  this  test  we  have  in  the  con- 
sistency of  our  sense-perceptions.  It  is  not  justi- 
fiable to  say  that  each  sense  may  deceive,  and 
that  therefore  all,  when  consistent  and  harmoni- 
ous in  their  presentations,  may  deceive.  This  is 
an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  composition.  (See 
Fallacy.  )  This  is  what  in  substance  was  argued 
by  the  tropes  of  Agrippa,  mentioned  above. 
Against  such  sophistry  we  must  say  that  before 
we  can  impeach  any  perception  or  judgment  we 
must  know  that  it  fails  to  conform  to  the  stand- 
ard. Thus  knowledge  is  presupposed  in  all 
acknowledged  ignorance,  and  skepticism  is  an 
acknowledged  ignorance.  Thus  far  we  have  shown 
that  a  thinker  must  know  at  least  something  in 
order  to  indulge  himself  in  a  reasonable  doubt, 
and  that  what  he  knows  is  a  part  at  least  of 
what  finds  itself  in  his  experience.  Universal 
skepticism  and  agnosticism  have  been  shown  to 
be  untenable.  Experience  there  undoubtedly  is, 
and  within  that  experience  there  undoubtedly  is 
knowledge  of  reality,  if  reality  is  to  have  any 
conceivable  meaning.  Now  the  business  of  the 
epistemologist  is  to  investigate  this  knowledge 
that  actually  exists. 

The  epistemologist  can  do  this  successfully  only 
by  following  scientific  method.  This  means  that 
he  must  compare  one  act  of  knowledge  with  an- 
other, in  order  to  discover  what  knowledge  really 
is.  He  must  not  start  out  with  some  theory  of 
his  own  and  make  the  facts  adjust  themselves  to 
this  theory. 

Now,  one  fact  that  is  characteristic  of  all  valu- 
able knowledge  is  the  fact  of  generalization. 
Every  naive  thinker  is  constantly  generalizing 
his  knowledge.  The  same  is  true  of  scientific 
thinkers.  No  science  is  merely  descriptive  in  the 
sense  that  it  confines  itself  to  the  ascertainment 
and  the  bare  statement  of  facts  and  relations 
actually  experienced  at  any  one  time.  Whether 
justifiably  or  not,  the  scientist  always  assumes 
that  if  he  can  only  state  facts  as  they  really  are 
at  any  one  time,  he  has  a  statement  that  is  valid 
for  all  time  when  like  conditions  prevail.  For  in- 
stance, the  discovery  that  under  a  definite  atmos- 
pheric pressure  pure  water  freezes  when  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  32°  F.  is,  for  plain  man  and 
scientist  alike,  of  significance  not  only  as  reveal- 
ing an  isolated  fact  of  experience  true  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery,  but  as  giving  a  'law.'  This  law 
is  the  further  fact  that  under  like  atmospheric 
pressure  equally  pure  Avater  freezes  when  in  a 
similarly  constructed  thermometer  the  mercury 
registers  32''.  Every  statement  of  knoA^Ti  fact 
can  thus  be  generalized,  and  if  when  generalized 
it  proves  untrue,  then  the  assumption  of  knowl- 
edge at  the  outset  Avas  unjustifiable.  This  is 
why  careful  scientists  demand  that  an  experi- 
ment should  be  repeated  for  verification.  To 
verify  an  experiment  means  to  ascertain  its  cor- 
rectness. Obviously,  however,  one  cannot  go  back 
in  time  and  live  over  again  the  identical  experi- 
ence in  order  to  verify  the  descriptive  statement 
of  it.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  put  one's  self 
under  like  conditions  and  then  to  see  whether 
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like  statements  hold  good  of  like  facts.  Even  if 
it  should  be  louud  that  like  statements  are  true 
of  the  second  experieiK-e,  the  previous  statement 
is  not  verified  unless  it  contained  more  than  a 
ilescription  of  the  previous  experience  as  an  iso- 
lated fact.  This  surplusage  of  content  in  a  state- 
ment beyond  bare  description  of  an  isolated  fact 
is  technically  called  its  universality. 

This  universality  of  judgments  that  give  expres- 
sion to  knowledge  furnishes  a  problem  to  the  inves- 
tigator. What  justifies  it?  Various  answers  have 
been  given.  Some  philosophers  say  that  nothing 
can  justify  it;  some  say  tliat  it  is  practically 
justified  by  repeated  tests;  others  say  that  the 
procedure  bears  its  own  warrant;  still  others  say 
that  the  universalization  is  justified  only  if  there 
is  in  experience  an  element  which  is  the  product 
of  the  mind's  creative  activity;  for  only  what 
the  mind  makes,  say  they,  can  the  mind  predict. 
These  four  answers  represent  the  four  logical 
schools  of  particularism,  empiricism,  dogmatism, 
and  transcendental  idealism.  Particularism  ia 
untenable  for  the  reason  that  it  is  self-contra- 
dictorj'.  It  makes  a  universal  statement  denying 
the  validity  of  universal  statements.  If  it  at- 
tempts to  escape  the  charge  by  modifying  its 
position  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  an  exception 
of  its  own  principle,  it  falls  into  dogmatism.  Its 
creed  would  then  run:  "All  universal  statements 
except  this  one  are  unwarranted."  This  is  dog- 
matic; for  a  general  statement  is  here  made  with- 
out any  reasons  given,  and  no  reasons  can  be 
given  so  long  as  general  statements  are  barred. 

The  trouble  with  empiricism,  or  the  doctrine 
that  universal  judgments  can  be  attested  by  re- 
peated experience  of  their  truth,  is  that  it  starts 
with  an  unjustified  assumption — viz.  that  all 
statements  are  at  first  of  particularistic  validity. 
Xow,  out  of  a  combination  of  ten  truths,  each 
of  particularistic  import,  it  would  seem  that  all 
we  could  legitimately  get  would  be  merely  a  com- 
bination of  ten  particularistic  truths.  If  a  thou- 
sand sheep  are  by  experience  known  to  be  white, 
well — then  they  are  white;  but  what  about  the 
thousand  and  first?  To  this  an  empiricist  of 
Hume's  tvpe  makes  answer  that  we  get  into  the 
habit  of  expecting  sheep  to  be  white,  and  that  the 
generalization  of  the  whiteness  of  sheep  is  only  a 
statement  of  the  past  particular  experiences,  plus 
the  fact  of  an  expectation  which  we  have,  based  on 
a  habit  we  have  formed  of  associating  whiteness 
with  sheep.  If  the  habit  has  never  been  broken, 
we  are  told,  the  expectation  may  become  so 
irresistible  that  at  last  it  becomes  inconceivable 
that  the  expectation  should  not  be  fulfilled.  Thus 
arises  the  universality  of  judgments.  But  in 
reply  it  must  be  said  that  the  whole  point  of  our 
question  is  missed.  WTiat  is  to  be  made  out  is 
not  how.  as  a  matter  of  psychological  history, 
men  come  to  make  universal  judgments,  but 
whether  Ihey  have  a  right  to  make  them.  In 
other  words,  the  fact  that  the  judgment  is  made, 
however  psychologically  inevitable  it  is,  is  no 
justification  of  the  judgment  as  a  statement  of 
fact.  But  this  Humian  empiricism  suffers  from 
still  another  defect.  It  can  explain  the  origin 
of  an  irresistible  expectation  only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  under  certain  conditions  expectations 
arise.  But  this  is  to  assume  the  validity  of  at 
least  one  universal  judgment — viz.  the  one  ex- 
pressing the  psychological  law  of  the  oriffin  of 
expectation.  And  if  this  universal  judgment 
could  be  successfully  used  for  explaining  the  ori- 


gin of  all  universal  judgment*,  still  the  question 
remains:  What  justifies  this  one  universal  judg- 
ment ?  This  question  empiricism,  as  deiiiu  ti 
above,  has  never  answered,  and  it  cannot  be  m^h 
how  it  could  possibly  answer  it.  At  first  hight 
transcendental  idealism  seems  to  avoid  all  these 
difliculties  tliat  beset  rival  theories.  It  starts 
with  the  apparent  fact  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  judgments  we  can  make,  one  sort  conditi«  nal 
and  the  other  unconditional.  We  cannot,  for  <  \ 
ample,  predict  even  eclipses  with  certainty,  Ui 
cause  we  are  not  absolutely  sure  that  before  the 
eclipse  can  occur  some  unknown  cause  may  not 
destroy  either  sun,  moon,  or  earth,  or  all  of 
them.  But  there  are  judgments,  it  is  alleged, 
which  are  unconditionally  true — e.g.  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  and  that  every  event  has  a  cause. 
This  alleged  difference  between  two  sorts  of 
judgments  has  led  the  transcendentalist  to  assume 
a  corresponding  differ«ice  between  the  elements 
constituting  experience.  Experience,  says  he,  is 
a  complex  product,  constituted  by  the  superinduc- 
tion  of  certain  principles  of  perception  and 
thought  upon  the  materials  furnished  by  sense. 
These  principles  are  invariable  ways  we  have  of 
perceiving  and  thinking  objects.  Because  these 
ways  are  ways  of  consciousness  and  not  ways  of 
the  object,  consciousness  can  predict  them,  we  are 
told,  with  certainty;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  can 
also  predict  those  elements  in  experience  which 
are  the  effects  of  these  operations  of  cmiscious- 
ness.  But  those  elements  in  experience  which  are 
due  to  the  influence  exerted  by  other  things  upon 
consciousness  are  unpredictable,  while  everything 
lying  outside  of  the  limits  of  experience,  every 
ultimate  reality,  in  other  words,  is  unknowable. 
Upon  examination  this  view  is  seen  to  be  as  dis- 
appointing as  any  of  its  rivals.  This  presupposi- 
tion that  the  elements  which  mind  contributes  to 
experience  are  predictable  is  surely  not  self- 
evident,  for  it  is  clearly  seen  to  depend  on  the 
assumption  of  unchangeableness  in  the  way  mind 
acts.  Why  should  consciousness  be  any  more 
certain  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  going  to  act 
than  of  the  way  in  which  something  else  is  going 
to  act  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  all  quite 
mutable  agents,  and  no  one  of  us  finds  it  nearly 
as  easy  to  say  how  he  is  going  to  act  to-morrow 
as  to  say  how  some  objects  in  external  nature 
are  going  to  act.  In  reply  to  all  this  it  may  be 
said  that  there  are,  however,  some  things  we  do 
that  are  unchangeable,  and  in  so  far  as  future 
experience  is  determined  by  these  our  uniform 
modes  of  action,  it  is  predictable.  This  reply 
would  be  satisfactory  if  we  were  sure  of  our 
imiform  principles  of  action.  \Vhere  does  the 
knowledge  of  the  immutability  of  these  ways  of 
perceiving  and  thinking  come  from?  Is  it  an 
a  priori  truth  that  we  have  these  immutable 
forms  of  perception  and  these  categories?  Xo, 
not  even  Kant  took  such  ground.  He  merely 
argued  that  if  we  had  not  these  constitutive 
principles  of  perception  and  thought,  we  could 
not  form  o  priori  synthetic  judgments.  (See 
A  I*BioRi,  and  Ax.\lttic  Judgments.)  This  dic- 
tum contained  in  the  preceding  sentence  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  transcendental  idealism.  But 
what  justifies  this  principle?  An  unwarranted 
subjectivism,  i.e.  the  theory  that  the  only  things 
we  can  know  are  mental  states  and  mental  pro- 
cesses, or  at  least  the  theory  that  the  only  laws 
of  action  we  can  be  sure  of  are  the  laws  of  mental 
action,  underlies  this  dictum.    If  it  be  true  that 
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only  logical  laws,  and  time  and  space  as  percep- 
tual forms,  can  be  known  to  be  invariable,  then 
of  course  it  would  follow  that  only  such  objects 
of  experience  as  are  determined  by  logical  laws, 
and  by  temporal  and  spatial  forms,  can  be  pre- 
dicted; and  not  only  so,  but  only  such  aspects  of 
these  objects  as  are  directly  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  these  perceptual  forms  and  logical  laws 
could  properly  be  subjects  of  universal  judg- 
ment. The  whole  question  therefore  turns  upon 
the  validity  of  the  assumption  that  we  can  know 
only  those  forms  and  laws  which  are  of  a  sub- 
jective origin.  Kant  nowhere  justifies  such  an 
assumption.  He  merely  makes  it,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  call  the  philosophical  results  that  follow 
from  it  a  Copernican  revolution. 

Before  agreeing  to  accept  such  results,  it  would 
be  well  to  look  critically  at  the  assumption  from 
which  they  are  deduced.  Is  it  true  that  the  only 
laws  we  can  know  directly  are  laws  of  perceptual 
and  intellectual  processes?  On  the  contrary,  it 
can  be  successfully  maintained  that  we  do  not 
come  to  know  the  characteristic  features  of  space 
and  time,  as  forms  of  perception,  or  the  uniformi- 
ties of  thought-functions,  until  we  have  come  to 
know  many  more  'objective'  laws.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  evidence  upon  which  our  knowledge  of 
logical  laws  rests  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  upon  which  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature  rests,  viz.  experience.  Just  as  our 
only  reason  for  saying  that  fire  burns  is 
that  we  have  experienced  the  fact  we  thus  ex- 
press; so  when  we  say  that  our  thought  always 
refers  attributes  to  substance  or  that  our  thought 
demands  for  every  event  a  cause,  our  only  justi- 
fication for  our  statement  is  the  fact  that  we 
observe  as  a  matter  of  experience  that  we  always 
do  think  attributes  as  belonging  to  substances,  or 
events  as  conditioned  by  causes.  In  short,  logic 
is  an  inductive  science  resting  upon  experience 
( see  Logic  ) ,  and  an  idealism  which  rests  upon 
logic  as  Kantian  idealism  does  cannot  jvistify  a 
hard  and  fast  distinction  in  respect  of  knowable- 
ness  between  lav;s  of  external  nature  and  laws  of 
thought;  it  cannot  do  this  simply  because  both 
kinds  of  laws  are  discovered  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  Therefore,  it  is  as  imwarrantable  to  argue 
that,  in  so  far  as  external  nature  has  any  laws, 
these  laws  must  be  the  product  of  thought,  as  it 
would  be  to  argue  that  in  so  far  as  thought 
has  any  laws,  these  laws  must  be  the  product  of 
external  nature.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  laws, 
neither  need  be  said  to  rest  on  the  other  unless 
experience  shows  that  either  is  dependent  on  the 
other.  It  is  only  a  begging  of  the  question  in 
the  interests  of  subjectivism  to  say  that  we  know 
thought-laws  directly  and  physical  laws  only  in 
so  far  as  they  are  thought-products.  If  experi- 
ence cannot  justify  a  universal  judgment,  then 
our  logical  laws  are  merely  statements  that,  in  the 
past  and  present  particular  acts  of  thought,  we 
have  acted  thus  and  so;  they  are  not  statements 
of  how  we  act  in  all  thinking.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  experience  of  the  uniformity  of  our 
intellectual  operations  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  justifies  us  in  generalizing  this  limited 
uniformity  into  statements  valid  of  all  thinking, 
not  only  past  and  present,  but  future,  then  the 
experience  of  the  uniformity  of  physical  processes 
justifies  us  in  generalizing  these  processes  into 
natural  laws,  universally  valid.  In  other  words, 
one  cannot  legitimatize  scientific  induction  by 
reducing  the  objects  of  scientific  investigation  into 


products  of  invariable  thought-processes;  for  the 
assertion  of  the  invariability  of  thought-processes 
is  itself  justifiable  only  as  the  result  of  a  scien- 
tific induction. 

It  should  have  become  clear  by  this  time  that 
a  justification  of  generalization  in  the  sense  of 
an  attempt  to  render  it  acceptable  by  subsuming 
it  under  some  more  valid  principle  is  hopeless; 
and  also  that  any  repudiation  of  the  validity  of 
generalization  itself  rests  either  upon  some  dog- 
matic and  unjustifiable  assumption,  or  upon  the 
tacit  presupposition  of  the  validity  of  generaliza- 
tion. What  then  are  we  to  do?  The  obvious 
answer  is  that  we  must  accept  generalization  as  a 
fact,  and  then  see  whether  there  is  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  generalize.  The  fact  is,  that 
in  so  far  as  I  think,  I  am  making  universal  judg- 
ments, or  making  judgments  that  can  be  vali- 
dated only  by  universal  judgments. 

The  reason  for  any  act  whatever,  or  for  any 
particular  judgment,  is  always  in  the  last  resort 
a  universal  judgment.  This  universal  judgment, 
however,  is  not  logically  self-supporting.  It  gets 
its  justification  in  the  particular  experiences  we 
have.  In  other  words,  although  universal  judg- 
ments are  the  only  reasons  we  can  give  for  par- 
ticular judgments  which  are  not  themselves  ex- 
pressions of  actual  experiences,  yet  the  only 
justification  we  ever  get  for  these  universal  judg- 
ments is  found  in  the  actual  particular  experi- 
ences we  have.  Even  such  an  'axiomatic'  judg- 
ment as  the  celebrated  "Things  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other"  can  be  justifiably 
accepted  only  if  it  is  recognized  as  correctly  ex- 
pressing our  experiences  with  regard  to  equal 
things.  In  our  adult  years,  it  is  of  course  not 
necessary  that  we  should  recall  these  specific  ex- 
periences. In  most  cases  this  axiomatic  judgment 
is  psychologically  nothing  but  a  succession  of 
word-images,  or  some  combination  of  such  images 
with  a  feeling-tone  of  familiarity.  But  when  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  this  psychic  content,  but 
ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  really  true  that  things 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other, 
we  begin  to  call  up  ideas  of  things  equal  to  the 
same  thing,  or  we  get  perceptions  of  things  equal 
to  the  same  thing,  and  compare  them  with  each 
other.  If  we  finally  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
truth  of  the  'axiom/  it  is  only  as  a  result  of  a 
new  induction  from  these  data,  presented  in  idea 
or  perception. 

What  is  true  of  this  axiom  is  true  of  every 
other  'general'  proposition.  Every  universal  judg- 
ment is  either  a  judgment  whose'  truth  is  envis- 
aged in  some  particular  ideational  or  perceptional 
or  ideational-perceptional  complex,  or  it  is  a  mere 
process  of  word-images  with  a  'familiar'  feeling. 
In  the  former  case  the  particular  complex,  idea- 
tional or  otherwise,  serves  as  a  point  of  depar- 
ture for  the  generalization,  which  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  interest  in  this  particular  only  because 
of  its  'vicarious'  character,  i.e.  not  so  much  be- 
cause in  this  particular  case  the  judgment  holds 
good,  but  because  this  particular  case  is  recog- 
nized as  only  one  of  a  class,  in  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  the  same  judgment  holds  good. 
Psychology  seems  to  have  quite  well  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  this  recognition  of  vicari- 
ousness  is  based  upon  a  certain  distinctive  'feel- 
ing' element  in  consciousness,  Avhich  some  call 
the  feeling  of  vicariousness.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  analytic  psychology  of  the  judgmental  pro- 
cess, the  fact  is  that  not  only  do  we  pronounce 
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judgment  on  the  particular  before  us,  but  wo 
pronounce  it  upon  all  the  particulars  represented 
by  the  one  particular  ideatioually  (or  percep- 
tually) present;  and  upon  all  these  particulars 
not  only  as  particulars,  but  also  as  each  vicari- 
ous. In  other  words,  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
judgment  is  not  exhausted  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
true  of  each  particular  to  which  it  applies;  there 
is  also  included  in  the  meaning  the  recognition 
that  because  it  is  true  of  each  particular,  there- 
fore these  particulars  are  not  merely  particulars, 
accidentally  connected  by  the  incidence  of  the 
same  judgment  upon  each  of  them,  but  are  also 
particulars  representing  the  identity  found  in 
each,  which  identity  makes  it  possible  to  pass 
the  same  judgment  upon  all.  That  identity  or 
commiuiity  of  character  which  justifies  the  in- 
clusion of  all  the  particulars  within  the  meaning 
of  the  same  judgment  is  not  something  externally 
combined  tcith  the  mere  particularity  of  each. 
It  is  something  in  the  particularity  of  each  which 
makes  it  not  a  mere  particular,  but  a  vicarious 
particular,  or,  in  other  words,  a  particularization 
of  a  universal.  Conversely  we  may  say  that  all 
particular  features  are  potential  universals;  i.e. 
though  in  some  judgments  particular  features 
may  function  as  particulars,  still  in  other  judg- 
ments these  same  features  may  function  as  uni- 
versals. 

The  demand  still  presses  upon  us  for  justifica- 
tion of  this  fact  of  universalization.  Because 
particulars  are  not  mere  particulars,  but  are 
unique  variations  of  universals,  there  is  no  logical 
impropriety  in  'universalizing'  them;  that  is, 
in  looking  at  their  universal  rather  than  at  their 
unique  aspect.  We  thus  escape  the  difficulty 
which  particularism  cannot  escape  and  cannot 
solve.  For  particularism  begins  by  asserting 
that  only  particular  judgments  are  justified.  That 
is,  it  misinterprets  the  fact  that  all  judgments, 
when  real  and  not  verbal,  are  based  on  envisaged 
particulars,  into  the  error  that  all  judgments  are 
based  on  mere  particulars.  We  have  seen  that  if 
they  were  .^o  based,  then  there  would  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  universality  of  judgment.  There 
is,  however,  a  bar  to  an  indiscriminate  univer- 
salization.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  par- 
ticular is  a  unique  version  of  a  universal,  it  is 
therefore  a  unique  version  of  any  universal  you 
please.  The  problem  now  becomes  one  of  con- 
crete justification  of  the  actual  universalization 
we  make.  Take  an  example:  To-day,  when  the 
thermometer  stood  at  75  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
a  dog  was  lying  in  my  basement ;  when  the  barom- 
eter was  29.70,  and  my  child  was  playing  with 
a  toy  engine ;  when  the  atmosphere  was  saturated 
with  moisture  and  a  fire-alarm  was  ringing;  when 
the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north  and  I  was 
writing  at  my  desk,  it  began  to  rain.  In  this 
example  I  have  of  course  given  only  a  few  of  the 
indefinite  number  of  manifold  and  various  fea- 
tures which  characterized  the  concrete  situation 
at  the  time  it  began  to  rain.  Each  one  of  these 
features,  being  a  particularized  universal,  may 
legitimately  be  universalized.  But  not  every  one 
of  these  features  can  be  universally  connected 
with  rain.  It  is  the  business  of  the  meteorologist 
to  discover  just  which  of  the  particulars  is  so 
connected.  He  can  do  this  by  careful  induction 
(q.v.)  from  a  sufficiently  wide  experience.  The 
laws  of  induction  are  the  statements  of  the  prin- 
ciples an  investigator  must  follow  in  making 
correct  generalizations.  These  laws  do  not  jus- 
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tify,  they  merely  regulate,  the  prooeM  of  gen- 
eralization. The  nature  of  the  material  dealt 
with  can  alone  justify  the  process,  in  that  that 
nature  is  itself  universal  in  one  of  it«  aspectm. 

But  it  may  be  said  in  answer  to  this  justifica- 
tion of  generalization,  that,  while  it  in  granted 
that  (tarticulars  never  apjjear  in  intelligent  ex- 
perience as  bare  particulars,  still  the  element  of 
particularity  can  be  traced  to  sense  and  that  of 
universality  to  thought.  Therefore,  it  is  alleged, 
particularity  is  more  real;  it  needs  no  justifica- 
tion because  it  is  an  inexpugnable  datum ;  univer- 
sality, however,  being  a  thought-product,  bears 
the  marks  of  artificiality  common  to  all  elabora- 
tions of  raw  material.  Can  the  result  of  such 
elaboration,  it  is  asked,  claim  with  propriety  to 
stand  as  representative  of  reality?  Is  reality 
not  that  which  we  do  not  make,  but  find?  This 
is  the  attitude  of  many  epistemologists.  It  would 
have  much  to  recommend  it  if  it  could  be  con- 
sistently carried  out.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  real  distinction  between  the  matter 
which  thought  elaborates  and  the  result  of  that 
elaboration.  And  yet  that  distinction  must  not 
be  maintained  in  such  a  way  as  to  invalidate 
the  procedure  which  leads  up  to  it.  To  say  that 
sense-elements  are  real  and  that  thought-products 
are  artificial  is  to  assume  that  without  the 
process  of  thought  the  sense-elements  authenti- 
cate themselves  as  real.  We  have  no  experi- 
ential warrant  for  saying  that  mere  sense  can 
recognize  itself  as  sense.  Only  because  a  careful, 
thoughtful  discrimination  has  led  us  to  the  dis- 
covery that  experience  has  at  least  two  distinct 
features,  viz.  sense  and  thought,  and  also  only 
because  thoughtful  investigation  leads  us  to  iden- 
tify sense  with  reality  par  excellence,  can  we 
assert  that  without  sense  there  can  be  no  reality. 
If,  however,  this  assertion  is  changed  into  the 
statement  that  sense  is  real  and  thought  ficti- 
tious, then  it  becomes  suicidal.  It  denies  the 
validity  of  the  thought-process  which  has  led 
to  the  assertion,  and  thus  leaves  the  assertion 
imfounded.  Thought  alone  can  discriminate,  for 
instance,  hallucinations  from  perceptions;  hence 
thought  is  indispensable  to  the  recognition  of 
reality;  and  the  validity  of  the  knowledge  given 
by  sense-reality  stands  or  falls  with  the  validity 
of  thought-processes.  This  is  a  truth  not  suffi- 
ciently realized.  We  may  not  blow  hot  and  cold 
upon  thought — ^blow  hot  when  we  need  thought 
to  authenticate  sense-reality;  blow  cold  when, 
having  got  certainty  as  to  sense-reality,  we  pro- 
ceed to  freeze  thought  out.  The  validity  and 
competency  of  thought  is  presupposed  in  the  com- 
petency of  any  knowledge  of  reality.  Therefore 
we  may  say  that  the  validity  of  thought  is  the 
one  thing  which  philosophical  doubt  may  not  con- 
sistently assail. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  any  particular  thought- 
process  may  not  be  scrutinized  with  a  suspicion 
of  its  validity.  It  is  merely  to  say  that  if  any 
thought-process  is  to  be  condemned,  sentence  is 
passed  upon  it  by  a  jury  of  peers.  Only  thought 
may  condemn  thought.  But  how  can  thought  con- 
demn thought?  Oiily  by  examining  its  own  pro- 
cedure with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  it  is 
consistent.  Xo  extraneous  standard  is  applied. 
Even  when  we  test  the  results  of  our  thinking 
by  comparing  them  with  facts  of  sense-percep- 
tion, the  final  arbiter  is  thought,  in  that  the  sen- 
sible facts  confirm  or  overthrow  nothing,  except 
in  accordance  with  the  demand  for  consistency. 
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which  demand  is  made  by  thought.  In  other 
words,  when  doubt  arises  as  to  the  validity  of  any 
intellectual  process,  and  when  in  order  to  remove 
this  doubt  we  appeal  to  sense-experience,  it  is 
only  as  thinking  beings  and  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  thought  that  we  interpret  the  results 
of  the  appeal.  Thought  may  not  make  reality, 
but  without  thought  there  can  be  no  recognition 
of  reality. 

But  here  again  an  objection  will  probably  be 
raised.  It  will  be  said  that  psychology  shows 
sense-consciousness  to  have  existed  long  before 
thought  appeared  on  the  scene.  Tliouglit  is  a 
new-comer;  sense  is  as  old  as  consciousness  it- 
eelf.  Granted  the  truth  of  this  objection,  what 
follows?  Merely  that  psychology  as  a  science 
laboriously  wrought  out  by  much  comparative 
(==  thinking)  observation  of  conscious  experi- 
ence, discloses  the  temporal  priority  of  sense  to 
thought.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  mere  sense- 
experience  cannot  be  experience  of  reality  if  by 
reality  is  meant  what  we  know  as  reality;  for 
reality  with  us  is  what  it  is  only  by  virtue  of 
contrasts  which  thought  has  made.  If  we  there- 
fore maintain,  on  the  basis  of  psychological  rev- 
elations, that  many  animals  know  reality  without 
having  that  knowledge  mediated  by  thought,  it 
must  also  be  maintained  that  that  knowledge 
of  reality  is  something  so  utterly  unlike  our 
human  knowledge,  that  nothing  but  confusion 
comes  of  calling  the  two  things  by  the  same 
name.  But,  it  may  be  said  in  rejoinder,  we 
human  beings  experience  something  like  that  un- 
thinking apprehension  of  reality.  Sometimes  in 
us  thought-activity  seems  entirely  suspended  and 
only  a  sense-consciousness  can  be  discovered  in 
our  mental  processes.  In  extreme  lassitude  of 
body  and  mind,  may  we  not  lie  on  the  grass  and 
look  up  at  the  sky  and  drink  in  reality  without 
a  single  act  of  thought  ?  Yes  and  no.  The  answer 
depends  on  what  is  meant  by  thought.  Some  psy- 
chologists nowadays  make  a  distinction  between 
thought  processes  and  association  processes. 
Trains  of  images  that  follow  each  other  without 
any  experience  of  self-activity  are  called  associa- 
tion-trains. Those  that  are  accompanied  by  rec- 
ognized self-activity  are  called  thought-trains.  If 
thought  is  thus  discriminated  from  association, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  we  can  have  experiences 
without  thought.  But  after  all,  what  is  this  self- 
. activity?  It  seems  to  be  nothing  but  sensations 
of  tendinous  strain  and  articular  movement. 
The  distinction  thus  made  between  association 
and  thought  turns  out  to  be  a  distinction  between 
association  of  ideas  without  a  sense  of  strain 
and  association  with  a  sense  of  strain.  Why  any 
sense  of  strain  accompanying  a  process  should 
have  any  significance  as  regards  the  validity  of 
the  process  is  difficult  to  discover. 

A  more  significant  distinction  between  associa- 
tion and  thought  is  that  between  the  characters  of 
the  connections  involved.  Association-connections 
are  random;  there  is  no  internal  logical  consis- 
tency. An  unknown  dog  may  suggest  a  familiar 
cat,  and  the  latter  may  by  some  queer  freak  of 
association  call  up  the  word  catastrophe,  and 
the  image  of  some  horrible  experience.  In  this 
mere  association-process  each  step  taken  is  ex- 
plicable by  the  familiar  laAvs  of  association,  but 
there  is  no  logical  coherence  betw^een  the  first 
step  and  the  last.  The  unknown  dog  and  the 
fatal  railway  wreck  do  not  belong  together.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  thought-processes  the  whole 


series  from  beginning  to  end  is  controlled  by  some 
central  interest.  The  final  stage  of  the  process 
is  as  closely  connected  with  the  initial  stage  as 
with  the  intervening  stages.  All  the  ideas  tra- 
versed in  the  movement  form  a  consistent 
whole.  Such  a  thought-process  completely  domi- 
nated by  some  single  interest  is  not  frequent. 
Generally  our  thoughts  are  only  loosely  con- 
nected; we  break  the  continuity  of  the  train 
and  then  reconnect  the  broken  ends.  Sometimes 
the  breaks  are  rare;  sometimes  they  are  annoy- 
ingly  frequent.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  of 
dilference  between  association  and  thought.  Very 
little  of  our  thinking  is  absolutely  direct  and 
altogether  pertinent.  The  difference  between  asso- 
ciation and  thought  is  one  of  degree.  Association 
is  loose-jointed  and  random  thinking;  thought  is 
compact  and  coherent  association.  If  this  is  so, 
we  may  say  that  there  is  no  experience  that  we 
can  conceive  from  which  thought  is  absent;  and 
that  so  far  from  its  being  true  tliat  the  less 
thought  there  is,  the  more  reality,  it  is  rather  the 
reverse  which  is  true.  The  more  coherence 
and  consistency  there  is  between  all  the  parts  of 
our  sense-experience,  the  more  sure  we  are  of 
their  reality.  The  better  our  thinking,  the  nearer 
we  are  to  reality,  provided  of  course  we  have 
some  sense-content  in  our  thinking.  Mere  think- 
ing would  be  of  no  more  value,  if  it  really  could 
exist,  than  mere  sense.  We  never  get  at  such 
reality  as  we  know  without  thought  upon  sense- 
data.  In  this  cooperation  of  thought  and  sense 
toward  the  production  of  knowledge  of  reality, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  sense  is  nearer  to  reality 
than  thought.  Neither  is  nearer  than  the  other 
any  more  than  the  father  is  nearer  to  the  child 
by  procreation  than  the  mother,  or  vice  versa. 

Only  one  more  objection  to  the  validity  of 
knowledge  can  be  considered  here.  After  all,  it 
will  be  urged,  we  have  knowledge  of  reality  only 
by  means  of  ideas  or  sensations,  which  are  them- 
selves not  the  reality.  Hence  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  our  means  are  defective  inasmuch 
as  we  can  never  get  directly  at  the  object  known, 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  our  sensations  and 
ideas.  We  have  to  assume  the  validity  of  knowl- 
edge, it  is  conceded;  but  we  must,  it  is  urged, 
realize  that  it  is,  when  all  is  said,  a  gigantic 
assumption,  or  simply  a  working  hypothesis.  We 
can  never  know  that  we  really  know,  although 
we  must  always  take  that  knowledge  for  granted. 
This  objection,  although  very  popular  at  present, 
is  as  futile  as  all  the  others  we  have  examined, 
for  if  it  is  a  valid  objection,  it  must  be  backed 
by  reasons.  These  reasons  can  be  stated  in  the 
words  of  Prof.  Karl  Pearson:  "How  close  then 
can  we  actvially  get  to  this  supposed  world  out- 
side ourselves  ?  Just  as  near  as  but  no  nearer  than 
the  brain  terminals  of  the  sensory  nerves.  We 
are  like  the  clerk  in  the  central  telephone  ex- 
change who  cannot  get  nearer  to  his  customers 
than  his  end  of  the  telephone  wires.  We  are  in- 
deed worse  off  than  the  clerk,  for  to  carry  out 
the  analogy  properly  we  must  suppose  him  never 
to  have  been  outside  the  telephone  exchange,  never 
to  have  seen  a  customer,  or  any  one  like  a  cus- 
tomer— in  short,  never,  except  through  the  tele- 
phone wire,  to  have  come  in  contact  loith  the 
outside  universe.  .  .  .  Very  much  in  the  posi- 
tion of  such  a  telephone  clerk  is  the  conscious 
ego  of  each  one  of  us  seated  at  the  brain  ter- 
minals of  the  sensory  nerves.  Not  a  step  nearer 
than  these  terminals  can  the  ego  get  to  the  'outer 
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world,'  and  what  in  and  for  themselves  are  the 
8ub!H.Tibers  to  ita  nerve  exchange  it  has  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  .  .  .  'Hie  bounds  from  tele- 
phone and  pliunograph  corresjwnd  to  immediate 
and  stored  sense-impressions.  These  sense-im- 
pressions we  project  as  it  were  outwards  and 
term  the  real  world  outside  ourselves.  But  the 
things-in-tliemselves  which  the  sense- impressions 
symbolize,  the  'reality,'  as  the  metaphysicians 
wish  to  call  it,  at  the  other  end  of  the  nerve, 
remains  unknown  and  unknowable." 

The  objection  thus  admirably  stated  may  be 
called     the    psycho- physical     argument    against 
knowledge  of  reality.     The  reply  to  it  can  best 
be  introduced  with  a  question:  How  do  we  know 
tiiat  the  ego  is  seated  at  the  brain  terminals  of 
the  sensorj-  ner\-e3?  How,  indeed,  do  we  know  that 
there  are  any  sensory  ner\e3  at  all?    If  all  that 
we  know  are  sensations,  considered  as  merely  sub- 
jective   and    psychical,   what    right   have   we   to 
talk  about  brain  terminals?    A  verj'  little  reflec- 
tion   will    convince   any    one   that    without   any 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  one  would  never 
come  to  think  of  his  own  experiences  as  internal 
and  subjective.     We  first  come  to  know  the  ob- 
jects about  us,  among  others  the  bodies  of  our 
neighbors.     By  dissection  of  some  of  these  bodies 
we  come  to  know  that  there  is  a  brain  in  the 
human  head  and  that  there  are  nerves  running 
from  innumerable  points  in  the  periphery  of  the 
human  body  back  to  the  brain.     By  observation 
and  experimentation  we  come  to  know  that  cer- 
tain stimuli  applied  to  the  ends  of  certain  nerves 
are  followed,  or  accompanied,  by  conscious  pro- 
cesses.    Because  in  the  case  of  human  subjects 
any  sundering  of  the  nerve  is  followed  by  cessa- 
tion of  the  specific  conscious  process  that  ordi- 
narily is  coordinated  with  the  stimulation  of  the 
nerve,   we  reason  that   the  conscious   process   is 
only  indirectly  coordinated  with  the  action  of  the 
nerve,  and  directly  with  .some  sort  of  disturbance 
in  the  brain.     The  only  justifiable  meaning  then 
of  the  expression,  "the  conscious  ego  of  each  of 
us  seated  at  the  brain  terminals  of  the  sensory 
nerves,"  is  'the  unitary  complex  of  conscious  pro- 
cesses that  arise  when  the  brain  is  stimulated.' 
These  processes  are  not  seated  at  the  terminals 
of  the  sensory   nerves  and  subsequently  ejected 
into  the   space   outside  the   body.     At   least  no 
scientific  observer  has  ever  found,  say.  a  color- 
sensation    seated   at    the    terminal    of'  his   optic 
nerve  anil  ~ub-<quently  extruded  into  outer  space. 
All  this  talk  about  the  'seat'  of  conscious  pro- 
cesses is  the  sheerest  mythology,  if  anything  else 
is  meant  than  that  very  careful  research  based  on 
knoicn  facts  of  external  stimulus  and  nerve-dis- 
turbance has  led  scientists  to  locate  within  the 
brain  the  physiological  processes  with  which  the 
psychical  processes  are  correlated.  The  psychical 
processes  are  not  experimentally  located  there; 
and    any    one    who    interprets    the    findings    of 
psycho- physics  into  a  location  of  psychical  pro- 
cesses at  the  terminals  of  sensory  nerves  is  the 
dupe  of  a  simple  and  transparent  metaphor.  But 
it  will  be  said  that  if  the  brain  is  the  last  object 
disturbed  before  consciousness  arises,  then   con- 
sciousness must  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  brain.     This  contention  is  obviously 
based  on  the  very  questionable  principle  that  no 
object    can    act    at   a   distance.      Even    in   mere 
physical  action  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  principle  is  true.     A  physical  body  attracts 
another  physical  body  at  vast  distances,  and  it 


is  by  no  means  certain  that  tbi«  action  is  medi- 
ated by  some  intervening  ether.    But  even  if  it  be 
conceded  that  the  principle  is  true  in  mechanical 
physics,  what   right   have  we  to  assume  that  it 
is  also  true  in  psycho-physics?     As  psychic  pro- 
cesses are  facts,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  them 
impartially,  i.e.   without  any  prepossessions,   in 
order  to  find  out  what  principles  govern  their 
action.     It  is  very  queer  science  that  assumes,  to 
begin  uitli,  that  they  must  be  subject  to  a  prin- 
cipli'  thai  possibly  obtains  in  the  merely  physical 
\\orM.      Now,  obsenation  of  the  fact  of  visual 
perception,  for  example,  does  not  confirm  the  sup- 
position  that  the   color-sensations    are   at   first 
'seated'  at  the  terminals  of  the  optic  nerves,  and 
that  afterwards  we   'project'  them  'as  it  were, 
outwards.'     So  far  as  any  actual  visual  experi- 
ence can  be  interrogated,  the  answer  always  is 
that  color-sensations  are  always  located  in  objects 
before  the  eyes.     If  the  case  is  different  in  in- 
fants, we  cannot  ascertain  that  fact  directly,  but 
must  infer  it,  and  the  only  principle  that  would 
warrant  the  inference  is  that  doubtful  one  just 
discussed,  viz.  that  no  object  can  act  at  a  dis- 
tance.    It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  session 
of  the  ego  at  the  terminals  of  the  sensory  nerves 
must  not  he  used  as  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  know  anything  of  the  outer  world;  that 
session  is  itself  a  very  dubious  inference  from 
known  facts  of  the  outer  world,  viz.  anatomi- 
cal and  physiological   facts   which  we  come  to 
know  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  which  we  come 
to  know  any  other  facts  of  that  same  outer  world. 
We  use  our  senses ;  and  we  thoughtfully  compare 
the  results  we  get  by  their  use,  and  after  criti- 
cism come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  the  facts. 
In  fine,  this  whole  doctrine  of  the  subjectivity  of 
knowledge  is  itself  only  a  suicidal  inference  from 
known  objective  facts.    It  is  suicidal  because  if  it 
were  true  the  only  reasons  that  can  be  urged  for 
its  truth,  viz.  certain  psycho-physical  facts,  would 
be  deprived  of  their  validity,  inasmuch  as  these 
reasons  can  claim  validity  only  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  knoicn  facts  of  the  objective  world. 
Here,  as  heretofore,  we  see  that  knowledge  cannot 
be    impugned    without    presupposing   knowledge. 
In  summary  of  this  criticism  of  agnostic  views,  it 
may  be  said  that  no  known  fact  can  be  consist- 
ently and  logically  used  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
possibility of  knowledge.     Knowledge  is  a   fact 
as  indubitable,  as  real,  as  inevitable  as  any  fact 
of  sensation,  and  the  validity  of  any  knowledge 
cannot    be    assailed    except    from    the    vantage 
ground  of  better  knowledge. 

The  problem  as  to  the  extent  of  knowledge  has 
absorbed  philosophical  attention  from  the  time 
of  Kant,  who  claimed  that  only  phenomena  can 
be  known,  and  that  ultimate  reality  is  unknow- 
able. Our  previous  discussion  should  now  enable 
us  to  see  the  fallacy  of  this  position.  It  con- 
sists in  the  unwarranted  assumption  of  an  ulti- 
mate reality  lying  behind  phenomena,  an  assump- 
tion which  is  necessitated,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
trying  to  carry  too  far  a  perfectly  valid  distinc- 
tion between  phenomena.  Between  phenomena 
there  are  diflTerences  in  degree  of  reality  in  the 
sense  that  some  phenomena  delude  us  into  expect- 
ing other  phenomena  which,  however,  do  not  ap- 
pear, while  on  the  other  hand  other  phenomena  do 
not  delude  us.  Our  expectations  based  on  their 
appearance  are  verified.  The  phenomena  of  the 
former  kind  are  illusions,  are  'mere  appearances,' 
are  'unreal.'    The  unreality  is  nothing  intrinsic. 
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It  is  due  to  mistaken  inference,  and  when  the  in- 
ference is  corrected,  the  illusion,  the  unreality, 
disappears.  The  straight  stick  thrust  into  the 
water  appears  broken.  To  the  man  who  knows 
the  laws  of  refraction  there  is  no  unreality  in 
the  broken  appearance.  The  break  is  a  real  break, 
but  not  in  the  tangible  stick  or  in  the  stick  as  a 
material  for  any  mechanical  uses.  The  break  is 
in  the  line  of  movement  of  the  rays  of  light.  The 
visual  sense  bears  correct  witness  as  to  the  actual 
occurrence  in  tlie  visible,  i.e.  the  luminous  char- 
acter of  the  object.  The  brokenness  of  the  object 
as  seen  is  i>art  of  ultimate  reality,  and  is  as 
absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  and  indefeasibly  real 
as  any  other  reality  in  the  real  universe.  There 
are  no  degrees  in  reality  in  any  metaphysical 
sense;  there  are  degrees  in  knowledge  of  reality; 
i.e.  the  knowledge  of  the  connections  that  prevail 
between  real  things,  so-called  illusions  included. 
It  is  only  in  a  practical  sense  that  one  phenom- 
enon differs  from  another  phenomenon  in  reality, 
and  even  in  this  sense  with  increase  of  knowledge 
there  comes  increase  of  reality.  Just  as  the 
reality  of  a  normal  vision  is  two-fold,  so  the 
reality  of  an  hallucination  is  two-fold.  In  normal 
vision  the  seen  appearance  is  actually  seen  and 
also  means  further  possible  appearances,  tactual 
and  otherwise.  So  in  hallucination  the  seen  ap- 
pearance is  actually  seen  and  also  means,  when 
once  the  laws  of  hallucination  are  known,  some 
verifiable  disorder  in  the  nervous  system.  Neither 
meaning  is  further-fetched  than  the  other.  It  is 
only  by  slowly  accumulated  associations  that 
visible  appearances  come  to  mean  tangible  appear- 
ances. These  associations  are  acquired  in  infancy 
and  Tchildhood  and  have  become  so  fixed  that  we 
consider  them  part  of  the  original  significance  of 
the  visual  sensations  themselves.  In  the  case  of 
hallucinations  the  correct  associations  have  to  be 
acquired  in  adult  life  and  run  counter  to  the 
normal  associations.  Hence  we  consider  it 
straining  the  meaning  of  words  to  say  that  hallu- 
cinations mean  nervous  derangement.  But  the 
meaning  is  just  that,  for  the  meaning  of  anything 
always  itself  ineans  the  known  connections  it  has. 
Thus  we  see  that  there  is  no  reality  beyond  ap- 
pearance; appearances  are  themselves  real  and 
there  is  no  valid  ground  for  restricting  the  limits 
of  the  possibly  knowable.  Only  experience  can 
tell  us  what  is  knowable,  that  is,  what  is  real; 
for  everything  real  is  knowable  and  everything 
knowable  is  real.  See  Hegel;  Hume;  Kant;  • 
Berkeley;  Green,  T.  H.,  Descartes;  Spinoza^; 
Leibnitz;  Locke. 

The  bibliography  of  epistemology  includes 
nearly  all  the  philosophical  works  of  modem 
times.  Specially  to  be  mentioned  are:  Locke, 
Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding  (1690)  ; 
Berkeley,  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  (1710)  ;  Hume,  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature  (1739)  ;  id.,  Enquiry  Concerning 
Human  Understanding  (1748)  ;  Kant,  KritiJc  der 
reinen  Vemunft  ( 1781 )  ;  J.  G.  Fichte,  Wis- 
senschaftslehre  (1794)  ;  Hegel,  Encyclopddie 
der  philosophischen  Wissenschaften  im  Grtind- 
risse  in  Werke,  vol.  vii.  (Berlin,  1847)  ;  id., 
Wissenschaft  der  Logik,  vols,  iii.,  v.  (Berlin 
1841);  Lotze,  Metaphysih  (Leipzig,  1879);  id., 
Logik  (ib.,  1874)  ;  id.,  Mikrokosmos  (ib.,  1856- 
64)  ;  John  Stuart  Mill,  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and 
Inductive  (London,  1843;  8th  ed.  1872);  id.. 
Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philos- 
ophy  (ib.,  1865);  Green,  Introduction  to  Hume 


(ib.,  1874)  ;  id.,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  (ib., 
1883)  ;  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic  (ib.,  1883)  ; 
id..  Appearance  and  Reality  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1897)  ; 
Bosanquet,  Knowledge  and  Reality  (ib.,  1885)  ; 
id..  Logic  (ib.,  1888)  ;  Caird,  Critical  Philosophy 
of  Kant  (ib.,  1889)  ;  Hobhouse,  Theory  of  Knowl- 
edge (ib.,  1896)  ;  Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Knowledge 
(New  York,  1896)  ;  Bowne,  Theory  of  Thought 
and  Knowledge  (ib.,  1897)  ;  Ward,  Naturalicm 
and  Agnosticism  (London,  1899)  ;  Pearson, 
Grammar  of  Science  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1900)  ;  Ormond 
Foundations  of  Knowledge  (New  York,  1901); 
Cohen,  Kant's  Theorie  der  Erfahrung  (2d  ed., 
Berlin,  1885)  ;  Riehl,  Der  philosophische  Kriti- 
cismus  (Leipzig,  1876-87)  ;  Schubert-Soldern, 
Grundlagen  einer  Erkenntnisstheorie  (ib.,  1884)  ; 
Volkelt,  Erfahrung  und  Denken  (ib.,  1886)  ;  Ave- 
narius,  Kritik  der  reinen  Erfahrung  (ib.,  1888- 
90)  ;  id.,  Der  menschliche  Weltbegriff  (ib.,  1891). 

KNOWLES^  nolz,  James  Sheridan  (1784- 
1862).  A  British  dramatist,  the  author  of  Vir- 
ginius.  The  Hunchback,  and  other  well-known 
])lays.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Knowles,  a 
teacher  of  elocution,  and  author  of  a  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language.  Born  May  12,  1784,  at 
Cork,  where  his  father  had  a  school,  he  went  with 
the  family  in  1793  to  London,  and  there  received 
liis  education.  After  holding  for  some  time  a 
commission  in  the  militia,  he  became  an  actor 
and  appeared  in  Dublin  as  Hamlet,  but  he  never 
attained  much  eminence  in  his  profession.  Subse- 
quently he  lived  for  several  years  in  Belfast  and 
Glasgow  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and  at  this 
period  he  made  the  collection  of  The  Elocutionis't, 
which  has  been  many  times  republished  (28th 
ed.,  London,  1883).  At  this  time  also  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  dramatist.  His 
Caius  Gracchus  was  first  performed  at  Belfast 
in  1815.  Vir  ginius,  which  followed,  was  after- 
wards recast  for  the  London  stage,  where  Mac- 
ready  took  the  principal  part.  Knowles  wrote 
over  a  dozen  other  plays,  but  none  of  his  produc- 
tions exhibited  great  genius;  they  are,  however, 
among  the  best  'acting  plays'  produced  by  an 
Englishman  in  modern  times.  Besides  The  Hunch- 
hack  (1832),  two  of  his  most  popular  plays  have 
been  The  Wife  (1833)  and  The  Love  Chase 
(1837).  About  the  year  1845  he  left  the  stage 
from  religious  scruples,  joined  the  Baptists,  and 
distinguished  himself  for  his  religious  zeal.  In 
1851  he  published  a  little  controversial  work. 
The  Idol  Demolished  hy  His  Own  Priest,  in  an- 
swer to  Cardinal  Wiseman's  lectures  on  transub- 
stantiation.  Knowles  died  at  Torquay,  November 
30,  1862.  Among  his  publications  were  two  novels, 
and  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  some  of 
which  have  been  reprinted.  A  new  edition  of  his 
Dramatic  Works  appeared  in  London  in  1873. 
His  Life  was  written  by  his  son,  but  privately 
printed  (London,  18J2).  Consult,  also:  Mac- 
ready,  Reminiscences  (New  York,  1875)  ;  and 
Marston,  Our  Recent  Actors   (London,  1890). 

KNOWLES,  Lucius  James  (1819-84).  An 
American  inventor,  born  at  Hardwick,  Mass. 
While  clerk  in  a  shop  at  Shrewsbury,  he  carried 
on  numerous  mechanical  experiments,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  invented  the  steam-boiler 
safety  feed-regulator  known  by  his  name.  He 
also  studied  photography,  then  recently  discov- 
ered, and  for  two  years  manufactured  photo- 
graphic materials  and  machinery.  At  Spencer 
in  1847-49,  and  later  at  W^arren,  he  conducted  the 
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manufacture  of  cotton  warps,  but  from  1859  was 
conoerned  princijMilly  with  his  inventions,  lie 
constructed  a  steam  pump,  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  .so  successful  that  the  Knowles  pump- 
works,  later  acquired  by  the  Blake  Company  of 
Boston,  became  the  largest  of  the  sort  in  the 
United  States.  A  tape-binding  loom  was  also 
manufactured  by  him  under  various  patents.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  as 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1862  and  1865,  and 
of  the  Senate  in  1869. 

KNOWLTON,  Frank  Hat.t.  (I860-).  An 
American  botanist  and  paleontologist,  bom  in 
Brandon,  Vt.  He  took  a  science  course  in  ilid- 
dlebury  College,  and  in  1896  took  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  at  Columbian  University,  Washington, 
where  he  had  been  professor  of  botany  for  the 
nine  preceding  years.  From  1884  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  National  Museum 
as  botanist,  then  as  paleontologist;  he  became 
head  of  the  latter  department  in  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  in  1900.  He  edited  The 
Plant  World,  and  wrote  botanical  definitions 
for  the  Standard,  Century,  and  Webster's  diction- 
aries, special  articles  for  the  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia, and  Fossil  Wood  and  Lignite  of  the  Po- 
tomac Formation  (1889)  ;  Fossil  Flora  of  Alaska 
(1894);  and  Catalogue  of  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  Plants  of  yorth  America  (1898). 

KNOWXTON,  Thomas  (1740-76).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  bom  at  Ashford,  Conn.  He  served 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  Putnam's 
Rangers,  rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  in 
1862  joined  the  expedition  which  captured  the 
city  of  Havana.  Two  years  afterwards  he  took 
part  in  an  Indian  campaign  under  General  Brad- 
street,  and  then  retired  to  his  farm  at  Ashford, 
where  he  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  tlie 
Revolution,  when  he  led  a  company  of  Connecti- 
cut militia  to  Boston,  the  first  troops  from  an- 
other colony  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Massachusetts. 
He  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  where  his  men  formed  the  left 
wing  of  the  American  forces,  and  for  his  services 
on  this  occasion  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major.  In  1776  he  was  given  the  command  of 
a  regiment  of  rangers  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  was  instrumental  in  selecting 
Xathan  Hale  for  the  mission  which  terminated 
fatally  for  the  spy.  On  September  16,  1776,  anx- 
ious to  retrieve  che  reputation  of  the  Connecticut 
troops  which  had  suffered  considerably  at  Kip's 
Bay,  he  led  a  desperate  charge  at  Harlem  Heights 
and  fell  mortally  wounded.  His  death  aroused 
the  patriots  to  renewed  efforts,  and  they  finally 
drove  the  British  from  the  field.  Washington 
mentioned  him  the  next  day  in  general  orders  as 
a  soldier  of  whom  "any  country  in  the  world 
might  well  be  proud." 

KNOW-NOTHINGS.  In  American  history, 
a  secret  political  party  or  society,  which  after 
1852  suddenly  gained  the  ascendency  in  several 
States,  and  then  as  rapidly  declined.  Its  work 
was  closely  allied  with  the  movement  of  the 
'American'  and  'Nativist'  parties,  and  it  aimed, 
through  very  stringent  naturalization  laws,  to 
make  politically  powerless  the  large  number  of 
immigrants  then  settling  in  the  United  States, 
and  through  other  means  to  check  the  growth  of 
foreign  inHuences  and  ideas.  A  decade  earlier 
the  American  Party  had  shown  strength  in  New 
York  C^ty,  and  after  the  Democratic  victory  of 


1843,  which  resulted  in  many  local  offices  being 
given  to  the  forei^-bom,  tlie  native  Americans 
carried  the  city  election  of  April,  1844.  In  the 
fail  of  the  same  year  both  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia gave  nativibt  majorities,  but  three  years 
later  the  party  had  disappeared  in  the  former 
city.  The  Twenty-ninth  Congress  bad  six  nativist 
members,  while  the  Thirtieth  had  only  one.  The 
Iri>h  famine  and  the  revolutionary  moTemeots 
in  Kuiope  during  1848  and  1849,  with  the  re- 
action thereafter,  occasioned  a  greatly  increased 
immigration,  and  caused  a  reappearance  of  the 
nativiist  movement  in  the  form  of  a  secret  so- 
ciety variously  known  as  Tlie  Sons  of  '76,'  or 
'The  Supreme  .Order  of  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner,' which  was  primarily  opposed  to  immigration 
and  the  spread  of  Catholicism  in  America,  and 
the  members  of  which,  upon  being  questioned 
about  their  order,  uniformly  replied  'I  don't 
know.'  The  party  which  came  to  be  organized, 
and  which  from  the  above  circumstanc-e  was 
popularly  called  the  'Know-Nothing  Party,'  con- 
ducted its  work  in  profound  secrecy,  holding 
secret  conventions,  and  often  so  casting  its  vote 
as  to  make  it  an  indeterminate  quantity  in  many 
elections.  In  the  State  elections  of  1854,  the 
party  carried  Massachusetts  and  Delaware.  In 
New  York  it  polled  more  than  120,000  votes,  and 
it  also  showed  strength  in  the  Middle  States. 
In  1855  it  was  successful  in  four  New  England 
States,  and  in  New  York,  Kentucky,  and  Califor- 
nia. Its  strength  was  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  Party.  Efforts 
were  made,  by  means  of  the  quest icms  raised  by 
this  movement,  to  supersede  the  anti-slavery 
agitation,  which  was  then  rapidly  increasing,  but 
in  1856  the  latter  obscured  the  former,  and  many 
Know- Nothings  joined  with  the  Republicans  in 
supporting  Fremont  for  the  Presidency.  The 
party,  however,  held  a  'secret  grand  council'  on 
February  19,  1856,  at  which  a  platform  was 
adopted  including  a  proposition  for  a  twenty-one 
years'  residence  qualification  for  naturalization. 
On  Februarj"  22d  an  open  convention  was  held, 
which  some  227  delegates  attended,  and  by  this 
convention  Millard  Fillmore  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  and  A.  J.  Donelson  of  Tennessee 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  these  nominations  being 
later  adopted  by  the  remnant  of  the  ^Vliigs.  The 
delegates  from  the  States  of  the  North  refused 
to  be  bound  by  the  vote  of  this  convention,  and 
Fremont  became  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  so-called  North  Americans,  as  well  as  of 
the  Republicans.  In  the  early  State  elections,  in 
the  fall  of  1856.  the  party  succeeded  in  electing 
(jovemors  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire, 
but  in  the  Presidential  election  there  was  a  very 
great  decrease  in  the  party's  vote,  many  of  its 
members  apparently  voting  the  Republican  ticket. 
The  party  .'secured  only  eight  electoral  votes,  those 
and  Maryland.  In  1857  it  carried  Rhode  Island 
and  Maryland,  but  by  I860  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

KNOX,  Hexby  (1750-1806).  An  American 
soldier,  prominent  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  business  as  a  bookseller  from  1770  to  1775. 
He  entered  the  Continental  Army  immediately 
after  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  served  as  aide  to 
General  Ward  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
during  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  procuring  from  Lake  George  and  the 
Canadian    frontier   a    large   nimiber   of   cannon. 
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which  were  used  by  Washington  in  fortifying 
Dorchester  Heights.  For  this  he  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  of  artillery  by  Congress.  At 
Trenton  and  Princeton  he  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction, and  was  prominent  in  the  battles  of 
Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth  and  at 
Yorktown.  He  became  major-general  in  1781, 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  1782 
to  negotiate  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  in 
1783  was  delegated  by  Washington  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  New  York.  From  1785  to  1795  he 
was  Secretary  of  War,  having  charge  for  a  time 
of  the  Navy  Department  as  well,  and  then  re- 
moved first  to  Saint  Greorges,  and  later  to 
Thomaston,  Maine,  where  he  died.  Knox  was 
one  of  the  most  intimate  of  Washington's  friends, 
and  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  his  advisers.  As 
an  officer  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  bravery, 
his  skill  in  handling  artillery,  and  his  tireless 
energy.  Consult:  Drake,  Life  and  Correspoiid- 
ence  of  Henry  Knox  (Boston,  1873)  ;  and  Brooks, 
Henry  Knox,  a  Soldier  of  the  Revolution  (New 
York,  1900). 

KNOX,  John  (1505-72).  The  great  Scottish 
reformer.  He  was  born  in  1505  at  GifTordgate, 
Haddington,  about  25  miles  east  of  Edinburgh. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Haddington,  and  in  1522  went  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  where  for  a  short  time 
he  is  thought  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  John  Major 
(q.v. ),  and  from  him  probably  imbibed  some  of 
the  freedom  of  political  opinion  and  independence 
of  thought  that  afterwards  characterized  him. 
On  leaving  the  university  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive district.  He  is  mentioned  as  apostolical 
notary  in  the  Diocese  of  Saint  Andrews  in  March, 
1543,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  admitted  to 
minor  orders.  In  1544  he  was  living  as  a  tutor 
in  Longniddry  House,  three  miles  west  of  Had- 
dington. Thereafter  he  emerges  from  obscurity. 
He  must  already  have  embraced  Protestantism, 
for  he  now  appears  as  tlie  companion  of  George 
Wishart  (q.v.).  While  the  latter  prosecuted  his 
career  as  a  preacher  in  East  Lothian,  Knox 
waited  upon  him,  bearing  before  him,  he  tells  us, 
a  'twa-handed  sword.'  He  was  ready  to  defend 
his  friend  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  but  the 
latter  dismissed,  him.  After  Wishart's  seizure 
and  death  (March,  1546),  he  returned  to  the 
charge  of  his  pupils.  On  May  29,  1546,  Cardinal 
Beaton  (q.v.)  was  murdered  in  his  castle  of  Saint 
Andrews  in  revenge  for  Wishart's  execution.  The 
castle  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  band  which 
had  accomplished  the  audacious  design,  and  be- 
came the  temporary  stronghold  of  the  reforming 
interest.  Knox  took  refuge  theTe  with  his  two 
pupils.  Here  his  gifts  as  a  preacher  were  first 
recognized  and  the  parish  church  of  Saint  An- 
drews resounded  with  his  voice  in  denunciation 
of  'popery.'  His  career  at  this  time,  however,  was 
cut  short  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  (July 
31,  1547)  and  his  capture.  For  nineteen  months 
he  was  a  galley  slave,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1547-48  was  kept  at  Nantes.  At  the  request  of 
Edward  VI.  he  and  others  were  released  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1549,  and  allowed  to  depart  for  England, 
where  he  resided  till  early  in  1554.  He  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  Edward  VI. 's  chaplains  and  lived 
on  terms  of  intimate  intercourse  Avith  Cranmer 
and  other  English  reformers.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  had  considerable  influence  on  the  course  of 
the  English  Reformation,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  liberal  changes   introduced  into  the  service 


and  prayer  book  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
close  of  Edward's  reign.  He  preached  in  a  num- 
ber of  places;  at  Berwick,  on  the  Scottish  border 
(1549-51),  Newcastle  (1551-53),  and  in  London 
and  the  south.  Probably  in  1553  he  married 
Margery  Bowes.  The  accession  of  Mary  drove 
him  and  others  to  the  Continent.  He  settled  tem- 
porarily at  Dieppe  (January,  1554),  whence  he 
wrote  A  Godly  Letter  Sent  to  the  Faithful  in 
London,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick,  and  a  pamphlet, 
A  Faithful  Admonition  to  the  Professors  of  God's 
Faith  in  England.  He  went  to  Geneva  and  then 
to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  participated 
in  the  'Frankfort  troubles,'  certain  disputes  as  to 
the  use  of  King  Edward's  service  book  in  the 
congregation  of  English  Protestants  there.  In 
1555  he  visited  Scotland,  and  remained  there  for 
some  months.  Then  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
English  Church  at  Geneva,  and  was  settled .  as 
pastor  for  nearly  three  years — among  the  quietest 
and  probably  the  happiest  years  of  his  life. 
Thence  he  issued  his  famous  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  Against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of 
Wmnen  (i.e.  Queen  Mary  of  England,  Mary  of 
Guise,  and  her  daughter,  Mary  Stuart ) .  Queen 
Elizabeth,  taking  offense  at  this  work,  refused  to 
allow  him  to  pass  through  England  when  re- 
called to  Scotland. 

Knox  returned  to  Scotland  in  May,  1559,  and 
entered  upon  his  triumphant  course  as  a  re- 
former. Political  necessities  had  driven  the 
Queen  Regent  (Mary  of  Guise)  to  temporize  with 
the  'lords  of  the  congregation'  or  the  reforming 
nobles.  Having  somewhat  reestablished  her 
power,  she  sought  to  withdraw  her  concessions 
(May,  1559)  ;  but  the  reforming  impulse  had 
gathered  a  strength  that  could  no  longer  be  re- 
sisted. The  heads  of  the  party,  assembling  at 
Dundee,  under  Erskine  of  Dun,  proceeded  to 
Perth.  There  the  pent-up  enthusiasm  which  had 
been  long  collecting  was  roused  into  furious  ac- 
tion by  a  sermon  of  Knox  on  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass  and  of  image-worship  (July,  1559).  A 
riot  ensued.  The  'rascal  multitude,'  as  Knox 
himself  called  them,  broke  all  bounds  and  de- 
stroyed the  cliurches  and  monasteries.  Similar 
disturbances  followed  at  Stirling,  Lindores,  Saint 
Andrews,  and  elsewhere.  The  flame  of  religious 
revolution  was  kindled  throughout  the  country, 
aggravating  the  civil  war  already  raging.  At 
length  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth  and  the  death 
of  the  Queen  Regent  (June,  1560)  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis;  a  truce  was  proclaimed,  and  a  free 
Parliament  summoned  to  settle  differences.  The 
result  of  the  Parliament,  which  met  in  August, 
1560,  was  the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  Kirk  in  Scot- 
land. In  all  this  Knox  was  not  only  an  active 
agent,  but  the  agent  above  all  others.  The  orig- 
inal Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Kirk 
and  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  bear  the  impress 
of  his  mind. 

Tlie  arrival  of  the  youthful  Queen  Mary,  in  the 
course  of  1561,  brought  many  forebodings  to  the 
reformer;  he  apprehended  dangers  to  the  re- 
formed cause  from  her  character  and  her  well- 
known  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  re- 
former's apprehensions  scarcely  permitted  him  to 
be  a  fair,  certainly  not  a  tolerant,  judge  of  IMary's 
conduct.  Misunderstandings  very  soon  sprang  up 
between  them,  and  Knox  relates,  with  a  somewhat 
harsh  bitterness,  his  several  interviews  with  her. 
At  length  he  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
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Queen's  party,  including  Murray  and  Maitland, 
and  many  of  his  fonuor  friends.  He  took  up 
an  attitude  of  unyielding  opposition  to  the  Court, 
and  in  his  sermons  and  prayers  indulged  freely 
in  the  expression  of  his  feelings.  The  result  waa 
his  temporary-  alienation  from  the  more  moderate 
Protestant  Party,  who  tried  to  govern  the  coun- 
try in  tlie  Queen's  name.  For  a  while,  from  1563 
to  1565,  he  retired  into  comparative  privacy.  In 
1560  his  first  wife  had  died,  and  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, 1564,  he  married  ilargaret  Stewart,  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Stewart  of  Ochiltree,  a  girl  of  six- 
teen. 

The  rapid  series  of  events  which  followed 
Mary's  marriage  with  Damley  served  once  more 
to  bring  Knox  into  the  field.  He  was  recon- 
ciled with  Murray,  and  strongly  abetted  him 
in  all  his  schemes  of  jMilicy  during  his  regency. 
Further  reforms  were  effected  by  the  Parliament 
which  convened  under  his  sway  in  the  close  of 
1567.  Some  provision,  although  still  an  imper- 
fect one,  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergj-.  Knox  set-nicd  at  length  to  see  his 
great  work  accomplished,  and  is  said  to  have  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  retiring  to  Geneva.  But 
the  bright  prospect  on  which  he  gazed  for  a  little 
was  soon  overcast — Murray's  assassination  (Jan- 
uary 23,  1570),  and  the  confusion  and  discord 
which  sprang  out  of  it,  plunged  the  reformer  into 
profound  grief.  He  once  more  became  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  hostility  to  the  dominant 
nobles,  and  misunderstandings  even  sprang  up 
between  him  and  some  of  his  brethren  in  the 
General  Assembly.  He  retired  to  Saint  Andrews 
(1571)  for  a  while,  to  escape  the  danger  of 
assassination,  with  which  he  had  been  threatened. 
There,  although  suffering  from  extreme  debility, 
he  roused  himself  to  preach  once  more,  and.  in  the 
parish  church  where  he  had  begun  his  ministry, 
made  his  voice  heard  again  with  something  of 
its  old  power.  Assisted  by  his  servant,  the  "good, 
godly  Richard  Ballenden,"  into  the  pulpit,  "lie 
oehoved  to  lean  upon  it  at  his  first  entry ;  but  ere 
he  was  done  with  his  sermon,  he  was  so  active 
and  vigorous  that  he  was  lyke  to  ding  the  pulpit 
in  blads  and  flie  out  of  it."  In  the  end  of  1572 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  die;  his  strength 
was  exhausted :  he  was  'weary  of  the  world,'  he 
said ;  and  on  November  24th  he  died. 

Knox's  character  was  distinguished  by  firm- 
ness and  decision,  and  a  plain,  severely  harsh 
sense  of  reality.  He  was  a  man  of  strong,  and 
even  stem  convictions,  and  he  felt  no  scruples, 
and  recognized  no  dangers  in  carrying  out  his 
aims.  He  was  shrewd,  penetrating,  inevitable 
in  his  perceptions  and  purposes,  and  his  language 
is  always  plain,  homely,  and  often  harsh.  He  had 
learned,  he  himself  says,  "to  call  wickedness  by 
its  own  t%rms — a  fig.  a  fig;  a  spade,  a  spade." 
Above  all,  he  was  fearless:  nothing  daunted  him; 
his  spirit  rose  high  in  the  midst  of  danger.  In 
Scotland  Knox  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
Reformation.  To  him  above  all  others  may  be 
attributed  this  result.  His  violent  methods, 
however,  do  him  little  credit,  and  recent  histo- 
rians condemn  him  severely  on  this  score. 

Knox  wrote  his  own  biography  in  his  History 
of  the  Reformation  of  Reliffioun  in  the  Realme  of 
Scotland,  begim  about  1560.  and  completed  as  far 
as  1564.  The  first  three  books  were  printed  in 
London  in  1584:  the  entire  five  in  1664;  the 
'modernized'  edition  by  Guthrie  (London,  1898) 
is   abridged  and   incomplete.     His   Works  have 


been  well  edited  by  Laing  (Edinburgh,  1846-64), 
and  his  life  written  by  M'Crie  (Edinburgh,  1S13; 
7th  ed.  1872).  Both  Laing  and  M'Crie  give  full 
bibliographical  data  concerning  his  writings. 
Consult,  also,  his  life  by  W.  M.  Taylor  (New 
York,  1885)  ;  by  P.  Hume  Brown  (London, 
1895)  ;  Lorimer,  John  Knoa  and  the  Church  of 
England  (London,  1875)  ;  Carrick,  John  Knom 
and  His  Land  (Glasgow,  1902).  Knox's  liturgy. 
The  Book  of  Common  Order  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  has  been  edited  by  Sprott  (London, 
1901). 

KNOX,  John  Jay  (1828-92).  An  American 
financier,  born  in  Knoxboro,  X.  Y.  He  graduated 
at  Hamilton  College  in  1849,  and  entered  the 
banking  business.  Because  of  his  vigorous  sup- 
port of  the  national  banking  plan  of  Secretary 
CTiase,  he  was  given  a  position  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  1866,  serving  as  Deputy  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  from  1867  to  1872.  From  1872 
until  1884  he  held  the  position  of  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury.  In  the  latter  year  he  resigned  in 
order  to  become  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  the  Republic  of  New  York  City,  which  position 
he  filled  until  his  death. 

In  1870  he  prepared  a  bill  codifying  the  mint 
and  coinage  laws,  and  a  report  on  the  subject 
of  coinage.  The  bill  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  Secretary  Boutwell,  and  with  few  amendments 
became  law  in  1873.  This  was  the  famous  'Coin- 
age Act  of  1873,'  which  dropped  the  silver  dol- 
lar from  the  coinage.  (See  Moxey.)  Mr.  Knox 
was  the  author  of  numerous  reports  and  articles 
and  of  a  book  on  the  United  States  Sotes  (New 
York,  1887). 

KNOX,  Phiulxdeb  Chase  (1853—).  An 
American  law^-er  and  Cabinet  officer,  bom  at 
Brownsville.  Fayette  County.  Pa.  He  graduated 
at  Mount  f  nion  College  (Alliance.  Ohio)  in  1872, 
studied  law  in  an  office  at  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875.  and  in  1876  was 
L'nited  States  district  attorney  for  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1877  he  became  a 
partner  in  a  Pittsburg  law  firm.  As  a  practi- 
tioner he  acted  as  counsel  for  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  and  other  large  corporations.  It  was 
stated  that  in  1897  he  was  considered  as  ap- 
pointee to  the  Attorney-Generalship  in  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Cabinet,  but  at  that  time  was  reluctant 
to  withdraw  from  his  legal  practice.  However, 
he  accepted  the  appointment,  in  1901.  to  succeed 
John  W.  Griggs  of  New  Jersey,  resigned.  Re- 
peated criticisms  of  his  alleged  inactivity  in  the 
prosecution  of  corporations  said  to  be  operated 
contrary  to  law  were  met  by  the  statement  that, 
under  existing  conditions,  he  was  not  empowered 
by  his  office  to  take  the  action  demanded.  In 
1897  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association. 

KNOX,  RoBEBT  (c.l640-i:20L  The  first  Eng- 
lish writer  on  Ceylon.  He  was  a  prisoner  there 
among  the  natives  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the 
ship  on  which  he  and  his  father  were  homeward 
bound  from  India  having  put  into  Cottiar  Bay 
for  safety  in  a  storm.  Robert  Knox,  senior,  a 
Scottish  employee  of  the  East  India  Company, 
died  after  three  years'  captivity,  but  his  son 
finally  made  his  escape  from  the  interior  of  the 
island  to  a  Dutch  colony  on  the  coast,  whence 
he  reached  England  (1680).  Knox  made  later 
voyages  to  India  and  the  South  Seas,  but  he  is 
chiefiv  noted  for  An  Historical  Relation  of  the 
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Island  of  Ceylon  in  the  East  Indies;  Together 
With  an  Account  of  the  Detaining  in  Captivity 
the  Author  and  Diverse  Other  Englishmen  Now 
Living  There,  and  of  the  Author's  Miraculous 
Escape.  Illustrated  with  Figures  and  a  Map 
of  the  Island  (London,  1(381).  This  has  been 
translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  German. 

KNOX,  Thomas  Wallace  (1835-90).  An 
American  journalist  and  traveler,  born  in  Pem- 
broke, N.  H.  He  was  educated  there  and  in 
Pittsfield,  taught  for  a  time  in  Kingston,  N.  H., 
but  went  gold-hunting  in  1860,  to  Colorado,  where 
he  entered  into  journalistic  work.  He  was  a 
correspondent  during  the  Civil  War,  and  also  saw 
active  service.  He  traveled  round  the  world  as 
a  special  correspondent,  in  18G6  and  again  in 
1877,  and  his  varied  experiences  formed  the  basis 
for  his  numerous  works,  deservedly  popular  with 
young  people.  They  include :  Camp-Fire  and  Cot- 
ton Field  (1865)  ;  Overland  Through  Asia  (1870)  ; 
Underground  Life  (1873);  Backsheesh  (1875); 
Voyage  of  the  'Vivian'  to  the  North  Pole  (1884)  ; 
Robert  Fulton  and  Steam  Navigation  (1886); 
Life  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1887);  Decisive 
Battles  since  Waterloo  (1887);  Young  Nimrods, 
and  the  series  of  travels. 

KNOX,  William  (1732-1810).  A  British  of- 
ficial and  pamphleteer,  born  in  Ireland.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  he  was  sent  to  Georgia  as  pro- 
vost-marshal under  GoA'ernor  Ellis,  and  remained 
there  four  years.  Afterwards  he  was  colonial 
agent  in  England  for  Georgia  and  East  Flor- 
ida. His  defense  of  the  Stamp  Act,  con- 
tained in  two  pamphlets,  written  in  1764  and 
1765,  brought  about  his  dismissal  from  office, 
but  he  was  made  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  America  (1770-82).  He  inspired  Lord  North's 
attempt  at  compromise  (1776),  and  was  also  the 
instigator  of  the  separation  of  New  Brunswick 
(Canada)  into  a  distinct  province  (1784),  to  be 
settled  by  Loyalists  from  the  States.  His  pub- 
lications include:  A  Defence  of  the  Quebec  Act 
(1774);  Considerations  on  the  State  of  Ireland 
(1778);  Merits  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
Frande  (1788);  Considerations  on  the  Present 
State  of  the  Nation  (1789)  ;  Observations  Upon 
the  Liturgy  (1789)  ;  Considerations  on  Theocracy 
(1796). 

KNOX  COLLEGE.  A  coeducational  institu- 
tion of  collegiate  grade  at  Galesburg,  111.,  char- 
tered in  1837  as  the  Knox  Manual  Labor  College 
in  pursuance  of  a  plan  adopted  in  Whitest  own, 
N.  Y.,  in  1836.  It  was  opened  in  1841  and  wvas 
renamed  Knox  College  in  1857.  The  original  plan 
contemplated  the  subscription  of  $40,000  and  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  tlie 
Government  price.  Free  tuition  for  one  student 
for  twenty-five  years  was  secured  to  every  sub- 
scriber purchasing  eighty  acres.  The  college  had 
in  1902,  688  students  in  three  departments,  a  col- 
lege and  academy,  and  a  conservatory  of  music, 
established  in  1883;  34  instructors;  and  a  library 
of  about  10,000  volumes.  The  amount  of  pro- 
ductive funds,  including  endowment,  is  about 
$525,000.  The  institution  is  undenominational. 
On  its  grounds  in  1858  was  held  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate,  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of 
which  was  celebrated  on  October  7,  1896. 

KNOX-LITTLE,  William  John  (1839—). 
An  English  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
born  at  Stuartstown,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 


and  after  graduation  became  an  assistant  master 
at  Slierborne  School.  Later  he  held  a  number 
of  curacies,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  rector 
of  Saint  Albans  at  Cheetwood,  Manchester,  an 
office  which  he  held  until  1885,  when  he  became 
Vicar  of  Hoar  Cross.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
Canon  of  Worcester.  Among  his  publications 
are:  Meditations  on  the  Three  Hours'  Agony  of 
Our  Blessed  Redeemer  (1877);  Characteristics 
and  Motives  of  the  Christian  Life  (1880)  ;  The 
Journey  of  Life:  The  Light  of  Life  (1888)  ;  The 
Perfect  Life  (1899);  Sketches  and  Studies  in 
South  Africa  (1899)  ;  The  Waif  from  the  Waves 
(1890)  ;  and  Holy  Matrimony  (1900). 

KNOX'VILLE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Marion  County,  Iowa,  35  miles  southeast  of 
Des  Moines;  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
railroads  ( Map :  Iowa,  D  3 ) .  It  has  the  State 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  a  public  high- 
school  library,  and  a  fine  court-house.  The  city 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  as  the  centre  of 
a  farming,  stock-raising,  and  coal-mining  district, 
and  has  llouring-mills,  a  canning-factory,  foundry 
and  machine-shops,  etc.  There  are  municipal 
water-works.  Population,  in  1890,  2632;  in  1900, 
3131. 

KNOXVILLE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Knox  County,  Tenn.,  Ill  miles  northeast  of  Chat- 
tanooga; on  the  Ilolston  River,  at  the  head  of 
steam  navigation;  and  on  the  Atlanta,  Knoxville 
and  Northern,  the  Knoxville  and  Augusta,  the 
Knoxville,  Cumberland  Gap  and  Louisville,  and 
the  Southern  railroads  (Map:  Tennessee,  H  5). 
It  has  a  site  of  great  natural  beauty  among  the 
foothills  of  the  Clinch  Mountains.  There  are 
State  asylums  for  the  insane  and  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  a  fine  Government  building,  a  city  hospital, 
court-house,  city  hall,  city  market,  Lawson  Mc- 
Ghee  Memorial  Library,  the  building  which 
served  as  the  first  Capitol  of  Tennessee,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  (q.v. ),  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  Knoxville  College,  for  colored  students. 
Other  points  of  interest  are  the  iron  bridge  across 
the  river.  Gray  Cemetery,  and  the  National  Cem- 
etery, in  which  are  3261  graves,  1047  of  unknown 
dead.  In  commercial  importance,  Knoxville 
ranks  with  the  chief  interior  cities  of  the  South. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  marble  region  of  the  State, 
and,  besides  a  large  trade  in  marble,  both  dressed 
and  undressed,  it  has  extensive  wholesale  inter- 
ests, and  ships  considerable  agricultural  produce. 
Its  manufactures  also  are  important,  including 
furniture,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  flour,  lumber, 
foundry  products,  car  and  car-wheels,  wagons, 
and  many  other  articles.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years, 
and  a  unicameral  council,  which  controls  elec- 
tions to  the  more  important  offices,  the  executive 
having  no  appointive  power,  and  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  public  works  alone  being 
chosen  by  popular  election.  Tlie  municipal  budget 
balances  at  over  $350,000,  the  principal  itema 
of  expense  being  $45,000  (approximately)  for 
schools,  $30,000  for  street  expenditures,  and  $25,- 
000  each  for  the  fire  department,  for  street  light- 
ing, and  for  the  police  department  (including 
amounts  for  police  courts,  jails,  reformatories, 
etc.).  Population,  in  1880,  9693;  in  1890,  22,- 
535;  in  1900,  32,637. 

Settled  in  1787,  Knoxville  was  laid  out  and 
named    (after  Gen.  Henry  Knox)    in  1791,  and 
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became  organized  as  a  town  in  1794.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio*  from 
17;>2  to  1796,  and  of  the  State  from  1796  to  1811. 
IXiring  the  Civil  War  it  was  held  by  the  Con- 
federates until  August,  1863,  when  General  Bum- 
side  took  po'isession.  From  November  10th  to 
November  30th  a  Confederate  force  besieged  it 
uusuccessfuUy,  and  on  the  29th  made  a  desperate 
assault  on  Fort  Saunders,  in  which  they  lost 
about  600  killed  and  wounded  and  300  prisoners. 
Chartered  as  a  city  in  1815,  Knoxville  was  en- 
larjjed  in  1888  and  1889  by  the  addition  of  West 
and  North  Knoxville.  Consult  Powell,  Historic 
Towns  of  the  Southern  States  (New  York,  1900). 

KirUDSEN,  knoCd'sen,  Kxro  (1812  95).  A 
Norwegian  philologist.  He  is  best  known  as -the 
leader  in  the  so-called  Danish-Norwegian  lan- 
guage movement,  as  opposed  to  the  Norse  move- 
ment headed  by  Ivar  Aasen  (q.v.).  His  aim  was 
to  give  a  more  Norw^an  coloring  to  the  literary 
language  of  Nor\vay  by  adapting  the  orthography 
and  syntax  to  Norwegian  usage,  and  by  substitut- 
ing wherever  it  was  possible  Norwegian  words 
for  foreign  derivatives.  The  most  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject  may  be  found  in  his 
Unorsk  og  norsk,  eller  Frernmedords  avlosning 
(1879-81).  While  Knudsen  was  extreme  in  his 
views  and  frequently  erred  through  a  lack  of 
thorough  philological  training,  he  exercised  a  de- 
cisive influence  upon  his  contemporaries,  espe- 
cially Bjomstjeme  Bjomson,  and  the  present 
form  of  Norwegian-Danish  is  largely  the  result  of 
his  agitation.  He  died  March  4,  1895.  See 
NoBWEGiAX  Language. 

KKITRB  (nur)  AND  SPELL  {knur,  nur, 
ODutch  Arnorre,  Dutch  trior.  iIHG.  knorre,  Ger. 
Knorren,  knob,  and  spell,  from  Dutch  spil,  spin- 
dle). A  game  which  originated  on  the  moors  of 
Yorkshire,  in  England,  but  has  since  spread 
throughout  the  north  of  England  and  many  new 
localities.  It  is  practically  a  development  of  the 
familiar  trap,  bat,  and  ball,  and  is  played  with  a 
pommel  or  club,  and  a  knurr  or  ball,  which  is  me- 
chanically released  from  the  spell  or  trap  by  a 
spring,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  shoot- 
er's clay  pigeon.  Each  player  plays  his  own  game, 
without  interference,  and  any  number  can  enter 
a  competition.  The  knurr  is  a  boxwood  or  porce- 
lain ball,  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  placed  on  the  spell  or  trap  by  the  player,  who, 
by  means  of  a  thumb-screw,  adjusts  the  spring 
of  the  trap  according  to  the  velocity  he  wants  the 
ball  released  at.  He  then  releases  it  and  hits 
the  ball  on  the  rise  with  his  pommel,  a  stick  or 
stout  cane  varjing  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
length.  It  has  a  flat,  hardwood,  oblong-square 
end.  The  upper  end  of  the  pommel,  which  the 
player  grasps  with  both  hands,  is  bound  with 
waxed  thread,  like  the  handle  of  a  cricket-bat, 
and  the  blow  is  made  by  striking  the  ball  with 
all  possible  force.  A  successful  hit  will  drive 
the  ball  about  200  yards;  and  the  longest  hit,  or 
series  of  hits,  wins.  On  a  large  moor,  and  where 
the  game  is  general,  the  ground  is  marked  out 
with  wooden  pins  driven  in  every  20  yards.  In 
matches  each  player  takes  his  own  knurrs  and 
pommels  and  has  five  rises  of  the  ball  to  a  game. 
The  'stroke'  is  made  by  a  full  'swing*  round  the 
bead,  not  unlike  the  'drive'  at  golf. 

KNTJT,  knoot,  or  CKTIT.  A  king  of  England, 
Denmark,  and  Norway.    See  Canute. 


KNTTTSFOBI),  n0t«'f6rd,  Hexbt  Thvbstax 
HoLLA.ND,  Baron  (1825—).  An  English  states- 
man. He  was  bom  in  London,  was  educated 
at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849.  He 
served  as  legal  adviser  to  the  Colonial  Ofllce 
( 1867 ) ,  and  as  ai^sistant  under-aecretary  from 
1870  till  1874,  when  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment. He  served  also  as  financial  secretary  to 
the  Treasury  ( 1885)  ;  vice-president  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Education  ( 1885  and  1886-87)  ;  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  ( 1887-92).  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1888.  His  publications 
include  Notes  on  Common-Law  Procedure  Acts 
(1852-54). 

KNYPHAUSEN",  knlp^ou-zen,  Wilhelm, 
Baron  von  ( 1716-1800).  A  German  soldier,  bora 
at  Liitzelburg.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin,  en- 
tered the  Prussian  military  ser\-ice,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  under  Frederick  the  Great. 
By  successive  promotions  he  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general  in  1775.  In  1776  he  came  to 
America  in  command  of  the  Second  Division  of 
Hessian  troops,  reaching  New  York  on  October 
18th.  A  few  days  later  he  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  \Miite  Plains,  He  showed  great  bravery  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Washington,  which  was  renamed 
in  his  honor.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  Crermantown,  and  Monmouth,  being  in 
command  of  all  the  Hessian  troops  after  the  re- 
call of  General  von  Heister.  During  the  absence 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  (1779-80)  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  city  of  New  Y'ork,  and  during  this 
time  made  a  raid  into  New  Jersey  and  plundered 
Hackensack.  Later  he  was  in  the  expedition 
which  burned  Springfield,  N.  J.  He  was  an  able 
soldier,  and  after  his  return  to  (Jermany  he  was 
made  Military  Governor  of  Cassel. 

KOALA,  kd-ali  (Australian  name),  or  Na- 
tive BE.A.B.  An  Australian  marsupial  (PhascoJ- 
arctos  cinereus),  now  regarded  as  the  type  of  the 
family  Phascolarctidse.  nearly  resembling  the 
phalangers  in  dentition,  but  having  the  molar 
teeth  much  larger.  The  toes  of  the  fore  feet  are 
in  two  opposable  groups  of  two  and  three,  a  char- 
acter not  found  in  any  other  quadruped,  but  well 
adapted  to  grasping  the  branches  of  trees,  on 
which  the  koala  often 
hangs  with  its  back  under- 
most like  the  sloth,  which 
it  also  resembles  in  its 
lethargy.  There  is  scarce- 
ly any  rudiment  of  a  tail. 
The  general  form  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  young 
bear.  (Compare  Wombat.)  The  female  has 
but  one  cub  at  a  time,  which  she  carries  on 
her  back  for  a  long  time  after  it  is  capable  of 
leaving  her  pouch.  The  koala  is  rather  more 
than  two  feet  long,  and  the  body  is  stout  and 
clumsy.  The  covering  is  a  very  dense  coat  of 
short  gray  wool.  The  animal  has  no  means  of 
defense,  and  is  killed  with  clubs  by  the  natives 
of  -\ustralia,  where  it  is  found.  It  is  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,  and  feeds  exclusively  on  eucalyptus 
leaves.  .See  Colored  Plate  of  Mabsi;piai:.s,  and 
Plate  of  Phalaxgers  and  Dasyubes. 

KOB.  An  antelope  of  the  genns  Cobns.  See 
Watebbuck. 

KOBBE,  k6b^.  Gustav  (1857—).  An 
American  music  critic  and  author,  bom  in  New 
Y'ork.    VMien  ten  vears  old  he  was  sent  to  Wies- 
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baden,  Germany,  to  study  composition  and  the 
piano  with  Adolf  Hagen.  After  five  years  with 
that  teacher  he  completed  his  musical  studies 
with  Mosenthal  in  New  York,  and  in  1877  gradu- 
ated from  Columbia  College,  and  two  years  later 
from  tlie  Columbia  Law  School.  He  became  en- 
gaged in  literary  and  newspaper  work,  and  con- 
tributed articles  on  musical  and  dramatic  sub- 
jects to  the  leading  magazines  and  periodicals. 
His  two-volume  Wagner's  Life  and  Works 
(1890),  which  gives  analyses  and  the  leitmotives 
of  the  music  dramas,  is  well  known  to  students 
of  music.  In  addition  he  published:  The  Ring 
of  the  Nibelung  (1889)  ;  ?\'eto  York  and  Its  En- 
virons (1891)  ;  Plays  for  Amateurs  (1892)  ;  My 
Rosary,  and  Other  Poems  (1896);  Miriam 
(1898). 

KOB''DO.  A  great  hilly  plateau  of  Western 
Mongolia,  4000  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea; 
also  the  chief  town  of  that  region.  The  town  lies 
north  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Tian  Shan,  or 
'Celestial  Mountains,'  about  40  miles  from  the 
frontier  of  Sungaria.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Kalmucks,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  Mongols 
and  Russians,  it  is  called  Sankinhoto.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Chingintalas  of  Marco  Polo.  It 
suffered  much  during  the  Dungan  Rebellion  of 
1865,  but  is  recovering,  and  now  sends  great 
flocks  of  sheep  to  Kan-su  every  year.  Population, 
about  6000. 

k5bE,  ko^a.  A  seaport  of  Japan,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  of  Hondo,  adjoining 
and  lying  to  the  northeast  of  the  prefectural 
city  of  Hiogo,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay 
of  Osaka,  and  distant  22  miles  by  rail  from 
the  city  of  Osaka  (Map:  Japan,  D  6).  When 
Hiogo  was  opened  in  1868  to  foreign  residence 
and  trade,  Kobe  became  the  foreign  residential 
quarter  and  the  centre  of  trade,  its  municipal 
affairs  being  managed  by  a  council  consisting  of 
the  prefect,  the  foreign  consuls,  and  three  elected 
members.  It  continued  to  be  a  separate  town 
until  1892,  when  it  was  united  with  Hiogo.  The 
city  is  situated  along  a  fine  sandy  beach,  at  the 
base  of  a  high  coast  range,  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  far-famed  'Inland  Sea.'  It  has  a  deep 
and  safe  harbor,  and  is  connected  by  rail  with 
all  parts  of  the  Hondo,  or  Main  Island.  It  is  in 
direct  steam  communication  with  China,  Formosa, 
Hong  Kong,  Australia,  Europe^  and  America,  as 
well  as  with  the  other  treaty  ports.  It  has 
docks,  railway  shops,  a  fine  wharf  450  feet  long 
for  ocean-going  vessels,  an  Imperial  ship-building 
yard  (with  patent  slip  accommodating  vessels  of 
2000  tons  burden),  a  paper-mill,  and  other  manu- 
factures, two  foreign  banks,  two  foreign  and  sev- 
eral native  newspapers,  hotels,  churches,  and 
clubs.  It  is  within  easy  distance  of  Osaka,  Kioto, 
and  numerous  places  of  picturesque  beauty  and 
historic  interest ;  it  is  considered  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  the  treaty  ports,  as  it  probably  is  the  most 
healthful.  The  bund  or  water-front  of  the  settle- 
ment is  faced  with  stone;  the  streets  are  wide, 
well  kept,  and  liehted  by  electricity.  Though 
opened  much  later  than  Nagasaki  and  Yokohama, 
Kobe  has  now  taken  first  place  in  shipping  as  in 
volume  of  trade.  In  1898  the  total  value  of  the 
latter  was  $98,730,213.  In  1900,  1447  vessels 
(2,868,812  tons)  entered  port,  by  far  the  largest 
portion  being  British.  Germany  came  nexu,  then 
France  and  the  United  States,  each  of  which  had 
less  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Population,  in  1898,  215,780,  of  whom  534  were 


British,  155  Americans,  155  Germans,  and  over 
1000  Chinese.  Population  of  the  prefecture, 
1,667,226. 

KO'EELL.  A  German  family  of  painters,  en- 
gravers, and  etchers,  all  descended  from  Joliann 
Heinrich  Kobeil,  of  Frankfort,  who  settled  at 
Mannheim  in  1720.  His  grandson  Ferdinand 
(1740-99)  was  a  landscape  painter  and  etcher, 
born  at  Mannheim,  where,  after  having  studied 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Peter  Verschaflfelt.  In  1768-69  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Paris,  after  his  return  was 
appointed  Court  painter,  and  later  professor  at 
the  Academy,  and  in  1793  removed  to  Munich. 
Of  his  effective  oil  paintings  in  the  style  of 
Berchem,  there  are  specimens  in  the  galleries 
of  Karlsruhe,  Darmstadt,  Stuttgart,  and  Augs- 
burg; but  he  is  more  important  as  an  etcher,  his 
242  plates  marking  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
treatment  of  landscape  etching  in  Germany. 
Consult  his  biography  by  Baron  Stengel  (Nu- 
remberg, 1822).— His  brother  Franz  (1749- 
1822),  landscape  and  architectural  painter  and 
draughtsman,  was  born  in  Mannheim,  where  he 
studied  at  the  Academy  before  spending  nine 
years  in  Italy  (1776-85),  chiefly  at  Rome.  On 
his  return  he  settled  in  Munich,  and  was  made 
Court  painter.  His  oil  paintings,  on  which 
Goethe  bestowed  high  praise,  are  rare,  number- 
ing scarcely  a  dozen,  one  of  the  finest  being  a 
"Rocky  Landscape  with  Waterfalls,"  in  the  Bam- 
berg Gallery.  Endowed  as  he  was  with  an  exu- 
berant fancy  and  extraordinary  facility  of  pro- 
duction, the  process  of  painting  proved  too  slow 
to  keep  pace  with  his  ideas,  and  he  confined  him- 
self afterwards  entirely  to  the  use  of  pen  and 
pencil.  He  is  said  to  have  produced  more  than 
10,000  drawings. — Hendrik  (1751-99),  a  marine 
and  landscape  painter,  born  at  Rotterdam,  cousin 
of  Ferdinand  and  Franz,  was  sent  to  England  by 
his  father  to  follow  a  commercial  career,  but  re- 
turned in  1770,  determined  to  become  an  artist, 
and  studied  for  two  years  in  Amsterdam  under 
Jacob  de  Vos  and  Cornells  Ploos  van  Amstel 
with  such  success  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy.  He  settled  afterwards  at  Rotter- 
dam, and  is  especially  esteemed  for  his  marine 
subjects  in  oil,  and  his  numerous  beautiful  draw- 
ings executed  with  the  pen,  heightened  with  In- 
dia ink,  and  his  water-colors. — Jan  ( 1756- 
1833),  engraver,  born  at  Rotterdam,  brother  of 
Hendrik,  engraved  anatomical  plates,  and  in 
1787  a  series  of  historical  portraits. — Jan,  the 
elder  (1778-1814),  an  eminent  animal  and  land- 
scape painter  and  etcher,  born  at  Delfshaven, 
son  of  Hendrik,  pupil  of  Willem  Rutgaart  van 
der  Wall  at  Utrecht.  He  studied  diligently 
from  nature,  and  took  Paul  Potter  for  his  model. 
In  1812  he  Avent  to  Paris,  where  he  won  the  gold 
medal  and  high  praise  from  art  critics.  Tlis 
popularity  increased  rapidly  until  his  prema- 
ture death,  at  Amsterdam.  Of  his  cattle  pieces, 
remarkable  for  their  sterling  technique  and  pre- 
cision of  drawing,  there  are  excellent  specimens 
in  the  museums  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 
— Jan,  the  younger  (1800-38),  landscape  and 
cattle  painter,  born  at  Rotterdam,  son  of  Jan, 
the  engraver,  pupil  of  Rotterdam  Academy,  paint- 
ed his  principal  work,  a  life-size  cattle  piece,  in 
1830. — His  sister  Anna  (1795-1847)  was  also  an 
esteemed  artist. — Wilhelm  von  Kobell  (1766- 
1855),  landscape  and  battle  painter  and  etcher, 
born  at  Mannheim,  son  and  pupil  of  Ferdinand; 
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studied  afterwards  the  works  of  the  old  Dutch 
masters  in  the  DUaseldorf  Gallery,  and  was  espe- 
cially attracted  by  Wouveruian.  In  1778  he  went 
to  Konie,  was  made  Court  painter  at  Mann- 
heim after  his  return,  and  afterwards  followed 
his  father  to  Munich,  where  he  became  professor 
at  the  Academy  in  1808.  He  painted  at  first  land- 
s-cape, rural  genre  scenes,  and  animal  pieces,  of 
which  the  galleries  of  Bamberg,  Weimar,  Mann- 
heim, Karlsruhe,  Berlin,  Darmstadt,  Frankfort, 
and  Wiesbaden  contain  fine  specimens.  In  1809 
he  visted  Vienna,  and  in  1810  Paris,  to  make 
studies  for  his  battle  pieces,  which  contain  many 
portraits  of  famous  contemporaries.  The  New 
Pinakothek  in  Munich  contains  "The  Third  Day 
of  the  Battle  of  Hanau"  (1808),  and  the  Ban- 
quet Hall  of  the  Konigsbau  the  "Surrender  of 
Brieg,"  "Cavaliy-  Skirmish  at  Arnhofen,"  and  the 
"Battles  of  Eckmuhl  and  Wagram."  He  became 
most  widely  known  through  his  etchings  and 
aquatint  engravings  after  Wouverman,  Berehem, 
Roos,  Ruysdael,  and  others,  in  which  he  repro- 
duced the  peculiar  style  of  each  master  with 
uncommon  success. 

KOBEIX,  Fbaxz  von  (1803-82).  A  German 
mineralogist  and  poet,  bom  in  Munich  and  edu- 
cated at  Landshut.  He  became  professor  of 
mineralogy  in  Munich  in  1826,  and  in  1856  was 
appointed  first  curator  of  the  State  collection  of 
minerals.  To  mineralogy  his  greatest  contribu- 
tions were  new  methods  in  crystallography  and 
the  valuable  invention  of  the  stauroscope.  His 
scientific  publications  include:  Charakteristik 
der  Mineralien  (1830-31);  Skizzen  aus  dem 
Steinreich  (1850);  Mineralogie:  Populare  Tor- 
triige  (1862)  ;  and,  above  all.  the  Tafeln  zur  Be- 
stimmung  der  Mineralien  (1833;  13th  ed.  1893)  ; 
Galvanographie  (1842;  2d  ed.  1846),  describing 
a  method  of  his  own  invention;  and  Geschichte 
der  Mineralogie  (1864).  Kobell's  popular  po- 
etry, in  the  dialects  of  Upper  Bavaria  and  of 
the  Palatinate,  shows  the  true  vis  comica,  and 
the  possession  of  rich  fancy  without  the  lack  of 
verisimilitude.  Among  the  works  of  this  genre 
mention  should  be  made  of:  Schnadahiipfln  und 
Spnlchln  (2d  ed.  1852)  ;  Gedichte  in  pfal- 
zischer  Mundart  (1839-41  and  Jagd-  und  Wein- 
lieder  (1899).  Consult  Luise  von  Kobell,  Franz 
von  Kobell   (Munich,  1884). 

KOBERLE,  kea>er-le,  Geobo  (1819-98).  A 
German  author  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Nonnen- 
hom.  He  studied  at  the  gj-mnasium  at  Augs- 
burg: was  sent  to  the  Collegium  Germanicum  at 
Rome,  but  ran  away  from  that  institution  and 
studied  at  Munich.  "  At  Leipzig  (1846)  he  pub- 
lished his  Aiifzeichnungen  eines  Jesuitenzoglings 
im  deutschen  Kolleg  in  Rom,  which  created  a  sen- 
sation, and  which  he  followed  up  (1870)  with 
Deutsche  Anticort  auf  welsche  Projekte:  EnthUl- 
lungen  iiber  die  Palastrevohition  im  Tatikan. 
He  is  better  known  for  his  plays,  Des 
Kiinstlf^rs  Weihe,  Zirischen  Himmel  und  Erde, 
Max  Emanuels  Brautfohrt ,  George  Washington, 
and  Die  Heldin  ron  Yorktoicn,  which  were  pub- 
lished mostly  between  1849  and  1853.  He  lived 
at  Heidelberg  (1853-56)  as  theatrical  manager. 
On  the  publication  of  his  Theaterkrisis  im  neuen 
deutschen  Reich  (1872).  he  was  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  royal  theatre  at  Karlsmhe.  After 
1873  he  lived  at  Mannheim,  Vienna,  and  Dresden, 
and  wrote:  Meine  Erlehnisse  als  Hoftheaterdi- 
rektor  (1874)  ;  Berliner  Leimruten  und  deutsche 


Gimpel  (1875);  Der  Wrjall  der  deuttchm 
Schaubiihne  und  die  Betoaltigung  der  Theater- 
kalamitiit  (1880);  Brennende  Theaterfragen 
( 1887)  ;  and  Das  Drangsal  der  deutschen  HcImU' 
buhne  (1890). 

KOBEBSTEIN,  ki/ber-sUn,  Kabl  Acoust 
(1797-1870  1.  A  German  scholar  and  literary 
critii.  lit-  was  bom  at  Riigenwalde,  and  waa 
eduritt.i  at  Stolpe,  Potsdam,  and  Berlin.  In 
1824  he  was  made  professor  at  Pforta,  where  he 
stayed  till  his  death.  His  great  work  is  Grund- 
riss  der  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Xationat- 
litteratur  (1827;  5th  ed.,  by  Bartsch,  1872-75); 
and  he  also  published:  Vermischte  Aufadtze  zur 
Litteraturgeschichte  und  Aesthetik  ( 1858)  ;  Hein- 
rich  von  Kleists  Brief e  an  seine  8chu:€ster  Ulrike 
(1860)  ;  the  volume  on  Lessing  in  Lobell's  Ent- 
toiekhtng  der  deutschen  Poesie  (1865);  and 
Laut-  und  Flexionslchre  der  mittelhochdeutschen 
und  neuhochdeutschen  Sprache  (last  ed.  by 
Schade,  1878). — Hb  son  Kabl  (1836 — )  was 
bom  at  Schulpforta;  studied  at  Stettin,  and  be- 
came an  actor  (1856).  He  retired  from  the 
Dresden  stage  in  1883.  Among  his  works  are  the 
plays,  Florian  Geyer  (1863),  Konig  Erich  XIV. 
(1869),  and  Was  Gott  zusammenfiigt,  das  soil  der 
Mensch  nicht  scheiden  (1872),  and  Preussiches 
Bilderbuch  (1887). 

KOBLENZ,  kt/blgnts.  A  town  of  Prussia.  See 

COBLE>-Z. 

EOBO  DAISHI,  koO)*  di'she  ( Sinico- Japa- 
nese, Great  Teacher,  who  Spreads  Abroad  the 
Law).  The  posthumous  title  of  one  Ku-Kai,  a 
noted  Buddhist  saint  of  Japan,  and  the  founder 
of  the  sect  known  there  as  Shingon,  or  'True 
Words.'  In  1898  its  temples  numbered  12,807. 
He  was  miraculously  conceived,  and  many  won- 
derful tales  are  told  of  him.  He  was  bom  in 
the  Province  of  Sanuki  in  774,  went  to  school 
in  Kioto  in  788.  Di>->;xtistit'd  with  Confucian 
teaching,  he  entered  into  relations  with  the  Bud- 
dhists, was  admitted  a  priest  in  793,  receiving 
then  the  name  of  Ku-Kai,  which  means  'Space 
and  Sea,'  and  in  795  became  Abbot  of  To-ji,  in 
Kioto.  In  804  he  was  sent  to  China  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  student;  became  a  disciple  there 
of  a  priest  of  the  Yogachara  or  Tantra  school, 
whose  mystic  doctrines  he  imbibed  and  later  in- 
troilueed  into  Japan,  to  which  he  had  returned 
in  806.  He  built  several  monasteries,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  that  of  Koya-san.  in  Kiushiu, 
about  50  miles  from  Osaka,  "in  835  he  died  in 
a  sitting  posture  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples, 
who  had  been  summoned  for  the  occasion,  and 
was  carried  in  this  posture  to  his  vaulted  grave. 
The  title  of  Kobodaishi  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Mikado  in  921.  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  I-ro-ha.  or  Japanese  syllabary  of  47 
letters,  and  he  introduced  the  system  of  doctrine 
which  is  known  as  Riobu  Shinto,  in  which  he 
reconciled,  or  attempted  to  reconcile,  Confucian- 
ism, Shinto,  and  Buddhism,  contending  that 
he  had  received  a  revelation  from  the  'footl- 
producing  god'  at  Ise  (q.v.)  ;  that  the  native 
Shinto  deities  were  merely  manifestations  of 
Buddha  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  Con- 
sult: Griffis,  The  Religions  of  Japan  (New  York, 
1895),  and  Satow,  "the  Revival  of  Pure  Shin- 
to," in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan,  vol.  iii..  Appendix  (Yokohama,  1875). 

KCBOLD.     In  German  folk-lore,  the  name  of 
a  special  class  of  elves.    It  is  generally  applied  to 
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domestic  sprites,  but  sometimes  also  to  those  who 
haunt  the  mountain  forests.  In  all  cases  it  con- 
veys an  idea  of  impish  glee  in  teasing  and  tor- 
menting.    See  Gnome. 

KOBRIN,  ko'bren.  The  chief  town  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  Russian  Government  of  Grodno, 
90  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Grodno,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mukhavetz,  a  tributary  of  the 
Northern  Bug  (Map:  Russia,  B  4).  Milling, 
tanning,  brick-making,  and  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  are  its  chief  industries.  Population,  in 
1897,  10,300,  mostly  Jews. 

KOBTJRG,  ko'boorK.  A  town  of  Germany.   See 

COBUKG. 

K0C7H,  k6K,  Christian  Fkiedkich  (1798- 
1872).  A  German  jurist,  born  at  Mohrin,  Prus- 
sia. After  studying  law  in  Berlin  he  entered 
the  Government  service  in  1825,  was  promoted 
gradually  to  important  positions  at  various  law 
courts  in  Cologne,  Kulm,  Halle,  and  other  cities, 
and  in  1848  was  summoned  to  Berlin  to  draft 
the  new  code  of  civil  procedure.  He  retired  in 
1854.  The  most  important  of  his  works,  which 
exerted  great  influence  upon  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Prussian  jurisprudence,  are  Das  Recht 
der  Forderungen  nach  gemeinem  und  preussi- 
schen  Recht  (2d  ed.  1858-59)  ;  Lehrbuch  des 
preussischen  gemeinen  Privatrechts\  (3d  ed.  1857- 
58)  ;  Das  preussische  Erbrecht,  aus  dem  gemeinen 
de'utschen  Recht  enticickelt  (1866);  Das  preus- 
sische Zivilprozessrecht  (vol.  i.,  2d  ed.  1855; 
vol.  ii.,  6th  ed.  1871)  ;  Das  allgemeine  Landrecht 
fur  die  preussischen  Staaten,  mit  Kommentator 
(8th  ed.  1883-87).  He  also  founded  the  Schle- 
sischesi  Archiv  fUr  die  praktische  Rechtsunssen- 
schaft  (Breslau,  1837-46).  For  his  biography, 
consult  Behrend  (Berlin,  1872). 

K0C7H,  Joseph  Anton  (1768-1839).  A  dis- 
tinguished Austrian  landscape  painter  and  etch- 
er, born  at  Obergiebeln,  Tyrol.  He  was  a  poor 
shepherd  boy,  but  through  a  bishop's  patronage 
was  sent  to  the  Karlsschule  in  Stuttgart  in  1785. 
The  severe  discipline  of  that  institution  became 
intolerable  to  him,  and  he  ran  away  in  1791, 
lived  in  Strassburg  and  Switzerland,  and  in  1795 
made  his  way  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  fol- 
lower of  Carstens  (q.v. ) ,  at  the  same  time  model- 
ling his  style  in  landscape  after  Poussin  and 
Claude  Lorraine.  Among  his  earlier  works  were 
etchings  for  Carstens's  Les  Argonautes,  selon 
Pindare,  Orphee  et  Apollonius  de  Rhode  (1799), 
a  series  of  twenty  Italian  landscapes,  thirty-six 
illustrations  to  Ossian,  and  fourteen  to  Dante, 
a  large  drawing  of  "The  French  Taking  the  Oath 
at  Millesimo;"  also  American  landscape  views  for 
portions  of  Humboldt's  works  (1805).  During 
the  years  1812-15  he  was  in  Vienna,  and  some  of 
his  best  oil  paintings  date  from  this  period.  Af- 
terwards he  went  to  Rome  and  became  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  German  artists'  colony  there. 
He  was  the  first  to  paint  'heroic'  or  'historical' 
landscape,  and  his  influence  upon  his  associa- 
tion was  very  great.  Of  his  paintings  in  the 
public  galleries  there  are:  "Schmadribaeh  Falls 
in  the  Lauterbach  Valley"  ( 1811 ) ,  "View  Near 
Subiaco,"  "Noah's  Sacrifice"  (1813),  "Grimsel 
Pass"  (1813),  and  "View  of  Nauplia"  (1836), 
all  in  the  museum  at  Leipzig;  "View  in  the 
Sabine  Mountains"  (1813),  and  "Monastery  of 
San  Francesco  di  Civitella"  (1814),  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  at  Berlin;  replicas  of  "Schma- 
dribach  Falls"  and  of  "Noah's  Sacrifice'"  in  the 


New  Pinakothek  at  Munich;  and  "Macbeth  and 
the  Witches,"  in  the  museum  at  Innsbruck.  In 
the  Dante  room  of  the  Villa  Massimi,  in  Rome, 
he  painted  four  frescoes  (1824-29).  His  Mo- 
derne  Kunstchronik  oder  die  rumfordische 
Buppe,  gekocht  und  geschrieben  von  J.  A.  Koch 
(1834)  is  an  attack  upon  unfair  art  criticism, 
and  at  the  same  time  serves  to  reflect  his  rather 
rough  humor,  aggressive  temperament,  and  quaint 
personality.  Consult:  Strauss,  Kleine  Schriften 
(Bonn,  1877)  ;  and  Frimmel,  in  Dohme,  Kunst 
und  Kiinstler  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
(Leipzig,  1884). 

KOCH,  Karl  (1809-79).  A  German  botanist, 
born  near  Weimar.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Wiirzburg  and  Jena,  in  1836-38,  and 
then  undertook  a  scientific  journey  to  South- 
em  Russia.  He  completed  his  researches  in  a 
second  journey,  which  he  performed  in  1843-45. 
The  fruit  of  this  second  trip,  in  which  he  also 
visited  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  range  of  the  Caucasus,  was  his  Wan- 
dcrungen  im  Orient  (1846-47).  In  1836  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  botany  in  the  University 
of  Jena,  and  in  1847  became  professor  at  Berlin, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Besides  sev- 
eral books  on  travel,  Koch  wrote  the  well-known 
work.  Dendrologie  (1869-73). 

KOCH,  Max  (1855—).  A  German  literary 
critic.  He  was  born  at  Mimich,  and  educated 
there  and  at  Berlin.  In  1880  he  qualified  as 
decent  at  Marburg,  and  ten  years  later  became 
professor  at  Breslau.  Besides  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, Chamisso,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Von  Arnim, 
Brentano,  Eichendorflf,  Fouqu6,  Hoffmann, 
Schulze,  Immermann,  and  Lenau,  he  wrote:  Hel- 
ferich  Peter  Sturz  und  die  Sohleswigschen  Lit- 
teraturbricfe  (1879);  Ueber  die  Beziehung  der 
englischen  Litteratur  zur  deutschen  im  achtzehn- 
ten  Jahrhundert  (1883);  Shakespeare  (1885); 
Franz  Grillparzer  (1891)  ;  'N ationalitat  und  Na- 
tionallitieratur  (1891);  and,  with  Vogt,  Ge- 
schichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  (1900).  He 
founded  in  1886  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleichende 
Litteratur  geschichte. 

KOCH,  RoisEBT  (1843—).  A  German  physi- 
cian and  bacteriologist,  born  at  Clausthal,  Han- 
over. He  studied  medicine  at  Gottingen;  then 
practiced  medicine  in  Langenhagen,  Rackwitz, 
and  Wollstein.  It  was  at  Wollstein,  from  1872 
to  1880,  that  he  began  the  researches  in  bac- 
teriology upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
Koch's  researches  on  the  history  of  anthrax  were 
published  in  1876,  and  two  years  later  followed 
his  study  on  the  history  of  traumatic  infective 
diseases.  These  works  placed  bacteriology  upon 
a  firm  scientific  basis.  Appointed  in  1880  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Health  in  Berlin,  he 
continued  the  unwearied  study  of  the  communi- 
cable causes  of  anthrax,  cholera,  and  tubercu- 
losis, isolating  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  1882.  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  invent  new  appliances 
for  microscopical  work,  and  new  methods  of  stain- 
ing specimens  to  render  visible  these  special  mi- 
croorganisms. In  this  way  Koch  set  on  foot 
advances  in  bacteriology  which  are  of  inestimable 
value. 

Koch  and  his  supporters  have  shown  that  many 
diseases  are  caused  by  specific  germs.  In  experi- 
ments upon  animals  Koch  discovered  that  the 
injection  of  diseased  blood  produced  septicaemia 
in  house-mice,  discovering  also  that  the  microor- 
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ganisms  found  in  the  blood  of  these  animals 
were  identical  in  form  and  character  with  those 
m  the  blootl  used  for  injection.  At  the  site  of  the 
injection  of  the  infected  fluid  abscesses  developed. 
The  pus  from  these  abscesses,  full  of  the  bacteria 
when  injected  in  a  diluted  form  into  a  healthy 
animal,  invariably  produced  the  disease.  Koch 
produced  erysipelas  in  the  same  way.  The  infec- 
tious character  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  had 
been  suspected  for  many  years,  but  to  him  belongs 
the  credit  of  discovering  its  specific  germ.  The 
tubercle  bacilli  are  distinguished  from  others  by 
marked  characteristics,  and  are  present  in  all 
cases  of  the  disease.  Koch  demonstrated  these 
bacteria  in  the  sputum  of  those  suffering  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  1883  Koch  became 
chief  of  the  German  commission  sent  to  Egypt 
and  India  to  investigate  cholera,  with  the  result 
of  discovering  the  cholera  spirillum  or  comma 
bacillus.  In  the  same  year  Koch  published  a 
method  of  inoculation  to  prevent  anthrax.  Re- 
turning to  Germany  in  1884,  Koch  received  100,- 
000  marks  from  the  Government.  In  1885  he 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin and  director  of  the  new  Hygienic  Institute.  In 
November,  1890,  through  the  premature  report  by 
a  student,  it  became  generally  knowTi  that  Dr. 
Koch  had  discovered  and  tested,  by  a  series  of 
careful  experiments,  a  compoimd  substance 
which,  when  administered  by  injection  hypoder- 
mically,  was  destructive  of  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
and  hence  presumably  a  swift  and  certain  cure 
for  tuberculosis.  The  excitement  throughout  the 
world  attendant  upon  this  announcement  was 
very  great.  Physicians  from  all  countries  flocked 
to  Berlin,  and  consiunptive  patients  traveled 
thither  in  the  hope  of  certain  cure.  Amid  all  this 
clamor,  Koch  remained  for  a  long  time  silent  as  to 
the  method  of  preparing  the  'lymph,'  and  singular- 
ly conservative  in  the  claime  that  he  made  of  its 
efficacy.  In  January,  1891,  he  put  forth  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  nature  of  his  lymph,  which, 
while  not  giving  all  the  details  of  its  preparation, 
made  it  evident  that  it  was  itself  prepared  from 
the  bacilli.  The  essential  parts  of  his  statement 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Tcbebcclis.  The 
lymph,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  it,  the  para- 
toloid,  is  a  poison  and  must  be  used  with  great 
caution.  The  reaction  consequent  upon  its  use 
is  so  marked  as  to  lead  many  physicians  to  doubt 
its  ultimate  advantages.  Professor  Billroth 
stated  that  with  three  patients  the  reactions 
seemed  so  dangerous  as  to  force  him  to  discon- 
tinue the  treatment ;  and  Schrotter  of  Vien- 
na (January,  1891)  and  Crocq  of  Brussels  con- 
firm this  statement  from  their  own  experience. 
The  value  of  this  discovery  as  a  means  of  cure 
in  the  human  race  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
yet  in  doubt,  though  the  German  Government  be- 
gan erecting  the  Koch  Institute  for  Consumptives 
with  an  immense  laboratorv  and  150  beds. 

In  1901,  before  the  British  Congress  on  Tu- 
berculosis held  in  London,  Koch  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  even  at  his  first  publication  of 
the  aptiology  of  tuberculosis,  he  expressed  himself 
with  reserve  regarding  the  identity  of  the  dis- 
ease in  man  and  animals,  announcing  his  belief 
that  bovine  tuberculosis  and  human  tuberculosis 
were  distinctly  diflferent  diseases.  These  state- 
ments, at  the  time  characterized  as  sensational, 
gave  rise  to  extensive  disputation  and  experi- 
ment. Among  Koch's  published  works  are:  Zur 
Aetiologie  des  ililzbmndes    (1876);    Untersuch- 


ungen  iiber  die  Aetiologie  der  Wundinfektiont 
krankheiten  ( 1878 ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Cbe>'ne,  1880)  ; 
Veber  die  ilUzbranditnpfung.  Eine  Entgegung  auf 
den  von  Pasteur  in  Genf  gchaltenen  Vortrag 
(1882)  ;  Beitrag  zur  Aetiologie  der  Tuberculote 
(1882;  Eng.  trans,  by  Boyd,  1886);  Veber  die 
Cholerabaklerien  (1884;  Eng.  trans,  by  Laycock, 
1886)  ;  Veber  Naturheilung  und  medizinische 
Kunst  (1885);  On  Disinfection,  abstracted  anfl 
translated  by  NVTiitelegge  (1886);  Weitere  Hit- 
teilungen  Uber  ein  Heilmittcl  gegen  Tuberculose 
(1890)  ;  Ueber  bakteriologische  Forschung (\%9Q ; 
trans,  into  English  1891);  Ergebnisae  der  vom 
Deutschen  Reich  ausgeaandten  Malaria-Expeditio- 
nen  (1900)  ;  An  Investigation  of  Pathogenic  Or- 
ganisms, translated  by  Horsley  (1886);  Aerzt- 
liche  Beobachtungen  in  den  Tropen  (1898); 
Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Prophylaxis  of  Tropi- 
cal Malaria,  translated  by  Shakespeare  (1898). 
See    Bacillus;    Disease,    Gebh    Theobt    of; 

TxJBEBCtTLOSIS ;    TUBEBCULIN. 

KOCHANOWSKT,  k6'Ka-n6v'skI,  Jan  (1530- 
84).  A  Polish  poet.  He  was  bom  on  the  family 
estate,  Sycyna,  in  the  Government  of  Radom.  in 
1544  he  entered  the  University  of  Cracow,  and  in 
1552  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Padua.  He  traveled  for  some  time  in  Italy, 
and  in  1553  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  met  Ron- 
sard,  who  encouraged  him  to  write  in  verse,  in 
which  art  he  soon  became  famous.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  appointed  Royal  Secretary  at  the 
Court  of  King  Sigismund  Augustus.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  presented  with  two  benefices.  In 
1568,  however,  he  retired  to  his  estate,  Czamylas, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  writing  poetry,  tak- 
ing at  the  same  time  keen  interest  in  all  politi- 
cal changes  of  his  country.  He  later  refused  the 
post  of  poet  laureate  at  the  Court  of  King 
Stephen  Bfithory.  Kochanowski  is  the  most 
important  Polish  poet  of  his  century.  He 
wrote  in  Polish  and  Latin.  In  the  former  the 
most  famous  of  his  works  are  the  Treny  (Cra- 
cow, 1580)  ;  elegies  on  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Lrsula,  which  are  considered  masterpieces  in 
form  and  style;  the  drama  Odpraica  poslow 
grekich  ("The  Dispatch  of  the  Greek  Am- 
bassadors," 1578),  in  commemoration  of  the 
marriage  of  Zamojski  with  the  Princess  Bfithory ; 
and  Proporzee  albo  hold  pruski  ('"Homage  to  the 
Prussian  Banner")  ;and  the  satire  Zgoda  (1564). 
In  his  Fraszki  ("Epigrams"),  miscellaneous 
poems  and  anecdotes  (3  vols.,  1584),  he  appears 
at  his  best.  His  translation  of  the  Psalms 
(1579),  stamped  with  vividness  and  simplicity,  is 
considered  the^best  in  existence.  In  the  Latin 
language  he  wrote  Lyricorum  Libellus  (1580); 
Elegiarum  Libri  Quatuor  (1584)  ;  and  many  oc- 
casional poems  which  have  been  translated  into 
Polish  by  Brodzinski  in  1829,  and  by  Syrokomla 
in  1851.  Kochanowski  welded  the  classical  and 
Polish  elements,  and  largely  contributed  to  the 
development  and  refinement  of  his  native  lan- 
guage. His  writings  were  for  the  first  time 
published  collectively  at  Cracow  in  1584-90;  but 
the  last  and  best  edition,  the  so-called  jubilee 
publication,  appeared  in  Warsaw  (1884).  Many 
of  his  poems  were  also  translated  into  (Jerman  by 
H.  Nitschmann  (1875).  For  biographies  of 
Kochanowski  consult:  Von  Przyborowski  (Posen, 
1857)  :  also  LiSwenfeld,  Jan  Kochanotrski  und 
seine  lateinischen  Dichtungen   (Posen,  1878). 
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KOCHEU,  kdo'er,  Emil  Theodob  (1841—). 
A  Swiss  surgeon,  born  at  Bern.  He  was  edu- 
cated there,  and  after  study  at  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
London,  became  professor  of  surgery  in  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city,  and  director  of  the 
surgical  clinic.  His  especial  field  was  in  opera- 
tion on  the  thyroid  gland,  and  he  first  described 
and  studied  cachexia  ihyreopriva  (1883).  He 
wrote :  Die  antiseptische  Wundbehandlung  ( 1881 )  ; 
Chirurffische  Operationslehre  (2d  ed.  1894)  ; 
Vorlesungen  uber  chirurgische  Infektionskrank- 
heiten,  with  Tavel  (1895);  and,  with  Quervain, 
Encyklopiidie  der  Chirurgie    (1901   sqq. ). 

KOCHLY,  keK^e,  Hermann  (1815-76).  A 
German  philologist  and  educational  reformer.  He 
was  born  in  Leipzig,  was  educated  there,  and  in 
1837  became  teacher  at  Saalfeld,  and  three  years 
afterwards  at  Dresden.  He  eaxly  published 
Ueber  das  Princip  des  Gymnasialunterrichts  der 
Gegenvxtrt  (1845),  and  Zur  Gymnasialreform 
(1846).  The  scheme  set  forth  in  these  pamphlets 
stressed  the  natural  sciences,  and,  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  urged  emphasis  on  content  rather  than  on 
grammar  and  style,  and  the  gradual  abolishment 
of  speaking  and  writing  those  languages.  The 
plan  was  adopted  in  Saxony  almost  immediately. 
In  February,  1849,  Kochly  was  elected  to  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Kingdom,  but  after  taking 
part  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  May  was 
forced  to  flee.  He  went  to  Brussels;  in  1850 
became  professor  at  Zurich,  and  in  1864  at 
Heidelberg.  He  was  a  member  of  the  German 
Reichstag  from  1871  to  1873.  His  contributions 
to  classical  philology  were  mainly  on  Greek 
poetry  and  military  authors:  Quintus  Sonyr- 
naeus  (1853);  Hesiodus  (1870);  Aratm,  Mane- 
thonis,  us  Maocimi  et  Aliorum  Astrologica 
Nonni  Dionysiaca  (1858)  ;  De  Iliadis  Carminibus 
(1850-59);  Iliadis  Carrnina  XVI.  (1861);  De 
Diversis  Hesiodece  Theogoniw  Partibus  (1860); 
De  Odysseoe  Carminibus  (1862-63);  Geschichte 
des  griechischen  Kriegswesens  (1852);  Griechi- 
sche  Kriegsschriftsteller  (1853-55)  ;  Einleitung 
zu  Cdsars  Kommcntarien  iiber  den  Galli^chen 
Kreig  (1857);  and  Onosandri  de  Imperatoris 
Officio  Liber  (1869).  Consult  Hug,  Hermann 
Kochly  (Basel,  1878). 

KOCK,  k6k,  Paul  de  (1794-1871).  A  popular 
French  novelist,  son  of  a  Dutch  banker  who 
was  guillotined  in  the  year  of  his  son's  birth. 
Kock,  born  at  Passy,  May  21,  1794,  began  life  as 
a  banker's  clerk,  but  at  twenty  he  entered  upon 
the  publication  of  melodramas  and  farces,  from 
which  he  turned  in  Georgette  (1820)  to  fiction, 
and  achieved  in  Gustave  le  mauvais  sujet  (1821) 
a  success  which  he  extended  in  Frere  Jacques 
(1822).  Le  Barbier  de  Paris  (1826;  translated 
into  many  languages)  ;  Andre  le  Savoyard 
(1824)  ;  and  La  laitiere  de  Montfermeil  (1827)  ; 
Monsieur  Dupont  (1825)  ;  Un  Tourlourou 
(1837)  ;  La  femme,  le  mart  et  Vamant  (1829)  ; 
Le  coott  (1813)  ;  La  pucelle  de  Belleville  (1834), 
are  typical  of  his  work.  Le  monsieur  (1842) 
marks  the  beginning  of  his  decline.  Having  writ- 
ten about  one  hundred  volumes,  he  died  in  Paris, 
August  29,  1871,  Though  Kock  tried  a  few  his- 
torical romances,  his  books  deal  with  the  social 
sphere  of  shopgirls  and  clerks,  and  the  demo- 
cratic bourgeoisie.  The  stories  are  full  of  obser- 
vation at  first  hand  and  of  spicy  humor.  They  are 
rather  vulgar,  but  not  immoral,  demanding  no 
literary  training  and  gratifying  no  delicate  taste. 


They  were  extraordinarily  popular.  Paul  de  Kock 
is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  more  conventional 
French  histories  of  French  literature.  A  56- 
volume  edition  of  his  works  came  out  in  1884. 
He  has  had  imitators,  among  them  his  son  Henri 
(1819-92),  but  no  successor.  An  English  trans- 
lation was  begun  in  1903.  Consult  Trimm,  La 
vie  de  Charles  Paul  de  Kock  (Paris,  1873). 

KODAGU,  ko-dii'gCo,  or  KUDAGU.  The  ab- 
origines of  the  mountainous  region  of  Coorg  to 
the  southwest  of  Mysore  in  Southwestern  Hindu- 
stan. They  form  one  of  the  minor  peoples  of  the 
Dravidian  stock.  Their  language  is  nearest  to 
old  Kanarese,  but  has  borrowed  from  Tamil, 
Malayalim,  etc.  Physically  the  Kodagu  are  well- 
built,  and  sometimes  even  handsome.  Consult: 
Richter,  Manual  of  Coorjr  ( Mangalore,  1870)  ;  id., 
Ethnographic  Compendium  (ib.,  1887)  ;  Mcigling 
and  Weilbrecht,  Das  Kurgland  und  die  evange- 
lische  Mission  in  Kurg  (Basel,  1866). 

KOEHLER,  ke'ler,  Robert  (1850—).  An 
American  genre  painter,  born  at  Hamburg,  and 
brought  to  this  country  at  an  early  age.  He 
studied  at  the  National  Academy  under  Professor 
Wilmarth,  .and  at  the  Art  Students'  League  in 
New  York  City,  and  afterwards  was  a  pupil  of 
Loeftz  and  Defregger  at  Munich.  Among  his 
works  are  "The  Socialist,"  and  "Her  Only  Sup- 
port." 

KOEHNE,  ke'ne,  Bernhard,  Baron  (1817- 
86).  A  German  antiquary,  born  in  Berlin, 
and  educated  at  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  In  1845 
he  went  to  Saint  Petersburg  as  curator  of 
coins.  There  he  edited  Memoires  de  la  society 
d'arch^ologie  et  de  numismatique  de  Saint  Peters- 
bourg  (1847-52),  containing  the  work  he  had 
begun  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Miinz-,  Siegel-  mid 
Wappenkunde  on  the  archaeology  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  His  other  writings  include  Beitrdge  zur 
Geschichte  und  Archdologie  von  Cheronesus  in 
Taurien  (1848),  and  the  splendidly  illustrated 
Description  du  musee  du  feu  prince  B.  Kotchoubey 
(1857),  which  received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
French  Institute,  and  which  is  still  a  most  im- 
portant work  on  the  coins  of  the  Crimea,  the 
Bosporus,  and  Pontus. 

KOEKKOEK,  knk''kiik,  Barend  Cornelis 
(1803-62).  A  Dutch  landscape  painter.  He  was 
born  at  Middelburg,  Holland,  October  11,  1803. 
He  studied  under  his  father,  Jan  Hermann  Koek- 
koek  (1778-1851),  a  marine  painter,  and  at  the 
Amsterdam  Academy  under  Schelfhout  and  Van 
Oos.  He  Avas  much  influenced  by  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Barbizon  school,  whom  he  knew  per- 
sonally in  Paris.  His  paintings  show  good  tech- 
nique, and  are  harmonious  in  color.  He  took 
gold  medals  at  Amsterdam  in  1840,  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1855,  and  at  The  Hague,  and  w^as 
the  recipient  of  several  orders,  including  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Cleves, 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  where  he  founded  an  acad- 
emy of  design,  and  died  April  5,  1862.  There 
are  good  examples  of  his  landscapes  in  the  mu- 
seums of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Ber- 
lin, Karlsruhe,  and  South  Kensington  (London), 
and  also  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
and  several  private  collections  of  the  United 
States. 

KOEL  (Hind,  koyal,  kokla,  Prak.  kocla,  Skt. 
kokila,  cuckoo ;  onomatopoetic  in  origin ) .  A 
cuckoo  of  the  genus  Eudynamis.  Four  species 
are  known,  two  in  the  East  Indian  region,  and 
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two  in  Australasia.  They  are  cuckoo-like  in 
form,  but  ratlier  stuut,  and  are  remarkable  for  a 
sexual  ditFerence  in  coloration,  the  males  being 
glossy  black,  and  the  female  rufous,  with  black 
bands.  Still  more  unusual  is  the  fact  that  the 
young  resemble  the  males  in  plumage  and  not 
the  females.  The  koels  are  parasitic,  depositing 
their  eggs  singly  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  as 
do  several  other  members  of  the  family  (see 
Cuckoo),  but  seem  to  look  after  their  offspring 
to  a  certain  extent,  for  they  have  been  seen  feed- 
ing them  after  they  have  left  the  nest  of  the 
foster-parents.  One  species  {Eudynatnis  hono- 
rata)  is  numerous  and  familiar  in  India,  where 
it  is  known  as  'rain-bird.'  A  common  species  of 
the  Philippines  {Eudj/namis  Uindanensis)  is 
there  called  'phow.'  The  blue-headed  koel  (Eudy- 
natnis cyanocephala)  is  a  native  of  Australia. 
See  Plate  of  CucKOOS. 

KOENIG,  k^nlK,  Geobo  ArousTUS  ( 1845— ) . 
An  American  chemist.  He  was  bom  in  Willstedt, 
Baden,  and  was  educated  at  the  Karlsruhe  poly- 
technic school  and  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Heidelberg,  receiving  from  the  latter  in  1867 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  He  came  to  America  in  1868, 
took  up  the  study  of  industrial  chemistry,  and 
after  explorations  of  Mexican  mining  regions 
was  made  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1874.  In 
1879  he  became  acting  professor  of  geology  and 
mining,  and  in  1386  professor  of  mineralogy  and 
metallurgy  there.  He  worked  out  several  new 
processes  in  anah-tical  and  industrial  chemistry, 
made  valuable  additions  to  the  classification  and 
description  of  minerals,  and  invented  an  unsuc- 
cessful method  of  releasing  silver  from  low-grade 
ore.  He  has  contributed  widely  to  scientific 
periodicals  and  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  many 
societies  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

KOEKIG,  Heisrich  Joseph  (1790-1869).  A 
German  novelist,  bom  at  Fulda  and  educated 
there.  He  held  otTices  in  Fulda  and  Hanau.  His 
earlier  works,  the  dramas  Die  Erfiillung  and 
Wyatt,  were  followed  by  Rosenkranz  eines  Katho- 
liken  (1829),  and  Der  Christbaum  des  Lebens 
(1831).  Because  of  these  books  he  was  excom- 
municated by  the  Catholic  bishop  and  entered 
the  Protestant  (Thurch.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Diet  of  Hesse-Cas-sel  in  18.32,  and  was  an  op- 
ponent of  the  reactionary  Minister  Hassenpflug. 
In  1860  he  moved  to  \Yiesbaden.  His  historical 
novels  are  now  forgotten.  He  wrote  once  more 
on  theological  matters  in  Was  ist  die  Wahrheit 
von  Jesut  (1867),  and  the  autobi<^raphical 
sketches:  Auch  eine  Jugend  (1852),  Ein  Still- 
leben  (1861),  and  Eine  Fahrt  nach  Ostende 
(1845). 

KOENIG,  Robert  (1828-1900).  A  German 
educator  and  autlior.  bom  at  Danzig.  He  studied 
philology  and  theology  in  Berlin,  Edinburgh, 
Bonn,  and  Halle :  was  rector  of  a  young  women's 
seminary  at  Oldenburg;  edited  the  home  journal 
Daheim'at  Leipzig  from  1864  to  1899;  and  then 
settled  at  Potsdam.  He  is  best  known  through 
his  Deutsche  Litter  at  urgeschichte  (26th  ed.  1898)  ; 
and  besides  a  number  of  popular  and  juvenile 
books,  such  as  Der  grosse  Krieg  ron  1870  (2d 
ed.  1872)  and  Der  alte  yettelbeck  (1873),  wrote 
Zur  Charakteristik  der  Frauenfrage  (1870),  and 
other  works  on  women's  rights,  and  Deutsches 
Frauenleben  im  deutschen  Liede  (2d  ed.  1891). 
He  also  translated  several  of  Waiter  Scott's 
novels. 


KOENIO,  RODOLPUE  (1832-1901).  A  French 
physicist,  born  at  KfinigHberg,  in  Prussia.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1851 ;  worked  in  the  factory  of 
\'uillaume  at  the  construction  of  musical  instru- 
ments; and  in  1858  established  a  manufactory 
uf  acoustic  instruments.  He  made  valuable 
studies  of  graphic  representation  of  sound,  in- 
vented a  manometric  flame,  and,  following  an 
idea  originating  with  Scott  de  Martinville,  con- 
fctructed  a  phonautograpb,  by  which  the  vibra- 
tions of  sound  are  recorded.  Koenig  improved 
Seebeck's  siren,  repeated  Reis's  early  experiment* 
with  the  telephone,  and  exhibited  at  Philadelphia 
in  1876,  with  many  other  acoustic  instruments, 
a  tonometer  with  670  forks.  His  tuning-forks 
were  especially  fine  and  became  the  standard 
among  physicists.  His  important  writings,  which 
met  with  little  immediate  recognition,  because 
of  his  standing  as  a  mere  manufacturer,  were 
Quelques  exp^ences  d'acousiique  (1882,  re- 
printed from  Poggendorff's  Annalen),  and  a 
Catalogue  rai*onn6  d'appareils  d'acousiique 
(1859-89). 

KGENIGS,  ke'niKs,  Pail  Xavieb  (1858—). 
A  French  mathematician,  bom  at  Toulouse.  He 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sciences  in  1882, 
and  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  Besangon,  then  to  that  of  Toulouse 
(1885).  After^vards  he  was  made  professor  of 
mechanics  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  CoU^  de 
France.  His  original  treatises  upon  geometry, 
mechanics,  and  like  subjects  were  published  in 
different  journals  of  mathematics,  in  the  records 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  he  issued  independently:  Lemons  de 
Vagrigation  classique  de  mathcmatiques  (1892)  ; 
Sur  le»  liynes  gcodcsiques  (1893),  which  was 
crowned  bv  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  Lemons  de 
cinematique  (1895)  ;  and  La  geometric  regUe  et 
ses  applications  (1895). 

KOETSVEU),  ko3ts'v§lt,  CoBNEUS  Euza 
VA>-  (1807-93).  A  Dutch  novelist,  bom  at  Rot- 
terdam. He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Leyden, 
and  obtained  his  first  charge  in  1830.  After- 
wards he  was  pastor  at  Berkel  and  Schoonhoven, 
and  in  1849  was  appointed  Court  preacher  at  The 
Hague.  His  numerous  theological  writings  are 
little  kno\vn,  but  his  novels  and  descriptions  of 
countrv  life  m  hb  own  villages  have  a  place  in 
Dutch' literature.  The  best  of  the<e  sketches  is 
Schetsen  uit  de  pastorij  ie  Mastland  (1843), 
translated  into  English  bv  Thomas  Keightley  as 
The  Manse  of  Mastland  (1860). 

KOFU,  kyfooL  The  chief  town  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Kai,  Yamanashi  ken,  Japan,  about  80 
miles  southwest  of  Tokio  (Map:  Japan,  F  6). 
It  stands  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  towns  in  Japan.  It  has 
many  fine  buildings  in  European  style.  Its  chief 
industry  is  silk-weaving.  The  thin  sarsenet-like 
fabric  called  kai-ki  and  used  for  linings  is  its 
most  celebrated  product.  Here  are  cut  and  pol- 
ished many  objects  of  rock-crystal,  which  is  quar- 
ried in  the  neighboriiMj  mountains.  The  province 
is  also  noted  for  its  fine  grapes,  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent wine  is  produced  from  them.  Population, 
in  1898,  37,561. 

KbGEL»  ke'gfl.  Rudolf  (182996).  A  German 
theolosrian  and  di-stinguished  preacher,  bom  at 
Bimbaum.  in  the  Province  of  Posen.  He  studied 
theology  and  philology  at  the  universities  of 
Halle  and  Berlin.    After  teaching  and  preaching 
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for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  appointed  preacher 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Berlin  in  1863,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  made  counselor  of  the  Con- 
sistory of  Brandenburg  and  counselor  to  the 
Minister  for  Public  Worship.  In  1880  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  Royal  Chaplain-in-chief, 
and  in  1884  he  became  a  member  of  the  State 
Council;  but  between  1891  and  1894  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  his  posts.  By 
dint  of  his  great  influence  with  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, he  defeated  Falk's  Church  policy,  and  thus 
gave  the  spiritual  development  of  Prussia  a  con- 
servative direction.  He  also  became  known  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  Germany. 
His  works  include:  Der  erste  Brief  Petri  in 
Predigten  ausgelegt  (3d  ed.  1890)  ;  Die  Selig- 
preisungen  der  Bergpredigt  {2ded.  1869)  ;  Kirch- 
liche  Gedenkhlatter  aus  der  Kriegszeit  (1871); 
Das  Vaterunser  in  Predigten  ausgelegt  (3d  ed. 
1889)  ;  Der  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Homer  in  Pre- 
digten ausgelegt  (2d  ed.  1883)  ;  Vaterliindische 
und  kirchliche  Gedenktage,lieden  und  Ansprachen 
(2d  ed.  1892)  ;  Die  vier  Evangelien  in  Predigten 
und  Homilien  ausgelegt  (1889).  In  1880  Kogel 
was  made  coeditor  of  the  poetical  year-book  Neue 
Chris  to  terpe   (Bremen ) . 

KOGIA,  ko'ji-d  (Neo-Lat.).  The  name  often 
used  as  an  English '  denomination  of  the  genus, 
including  as  its  typical  species  the  'pygmy'  sperm- 
whale  of  the  South  Pacific.     See  Sperm- Whale. 

KOH-I-NUR,  ko'e  noor^  or  KOH-I-NOOR 
(Pers.,  Mountain  of  Light).  One  of  the  largest 
known  diamonds,  now  among  the  British  crown 
jewels.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Gol- 
conda  mines,  and  originally  weighed  about  900 
carats.  It  was  long  the  property  of  the  Indian 
rulers,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  1849,  through  the  conqfuest  of  the  Punjab. 
Its  weight  was  reduced  by  poor  cutting  to  279 
carats,  then  to  186,  106,  and  in  1852  to  102% 
carats.  Its  value  is  estimated  at  about  $600,000. 
A  model  of  the  Koh-i-nur  is  exhibited  in  the 
Tower  of  London.     See  plate  of  Diamonds. 

KOHIi,  kol,  JoHANN  Georg  (1808-78).  A 
distinguished  German  writer  on  travels  and 
historian,  born  in  Bremen.  He  studied  law  in 
Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich,  for  six  years 
was  tutor  in  a  family  in  Courland,  and,  having 
traveled  in  Russia,  made  his  home  in  Dresden 
in  1838.  The  favorable  reception  accorded  to 
the  accounts  of  his  travels  in  Russia  induced  him 
to  visit  nearly  every  country  of  Europe,  and  to 
publish  a  series  of  interesting  descriptions  of 
those  parts,  during  which  period  he  also  wrote: 
Der  Verkehr  und.  die  Ansiedelungen  der  Menschen 
in  ihrer  Abhdngigkeit  von  der  Gestaltung  der 
Erdoberflache  (1841);  Der  Rhein  (1851); 
Skizzen  aus  Is'atur  und  Volkerleben  (1851)  ;  Die 
Donau  (1854).  He  next  spent  four  years  (1854- 
58)  in  North  America  traveling  and  making 
geographical  and  historical  researches,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  publication  of:  Reisen  in  Canada, 
New  York  und  Pennsylvanien  (1856)  ;  Reisen 
im  Nordwesten  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  (1857)  ; 
Kitschi-Gami  oder  ErzaJilung  vom  Oberen 
See  (1859);  Geschichte  der  Entdeckung  Ameri- 
kas  (1861)  ;  Geschichte  des  Golfstroms  und  seiner 
Erforschung  (1868);  History  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  East  Coast  of  North  America,  particularly 
the  Coast  of  Maine  (1869)  ;  and  other  works.  On 
his  return  to  Europe  he  settled  in  Bremen,  where 
he  was  appointed  city  librarian  in  1863.    The  more 


important  of  his  other  numerous  works  are: 
Nordwestdeutsche  Skizzen  (1864;  2d  ed.  1873); 
Die  Volker  Europas  (2ded.  1872);  Die  geographi- 
sche  Lage  der  Hauptstudte  Europas  (1874)  ;  Ge- 
schichte der  Entdeckungsreisen  und  Schiffahrten 
zur  M agellansstrasse  (1877);  and  Die  nat<iir- 
lichen  Lockmittel  des  Volker  verkehr  s  (1878). 

KOHIiER,  ko'ler,  Joseph  (1849—).  A  Ger- 
man jurist,  author,  and  poet,  born  at  OfFen- 
burg,  Baden.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Freiburg  and  Heidelberg;  was  judge  at 
Mannheim;  and  became  professor  at  Wiirz- 
burg  in  1878,  and  in  Berlin  in  1888.  On 
civil  law  in  Germany,  he  wrote:  Beitrage 
zur  germanischen  Privatrechtsgeschichte  (1883- 
88);  Forschungen  aus  dem  Paientrecht  (1888); 
Das  Autorrecht  (1880);  Aus  dem.  Patent-  und 
Industrierecht  (1889-92);  Das  litterarische  und 
artistische  Kunstwerk  und  sein  Autorschutz 
(1892);  Der  Prozess  als  Rechtsverhiiltnis 
(1888);  and  others.  Among  his  numerous 
contributions  to  the  history  of  compara- 
tive jurisprudence  may  be  mentioned:  Mo- 
derne  Rechtsfragen  bei  islamitischen  Juristen 
(1885);  Das  chinesische  Strafrecht  (1886); 
Rechtsvergleichende  Studien  ilber  islamitisches 
Recht,  das  Recht  der  Berbern,  das  chinesische 
Recht  und  das  Recht  auf  Ceylon  (1889)  ;  Altind- 
isches  Prozessrecht  (1891).  The  philosophical 
aspect  of  law  he  treated  in :  Shakespeare  vor  dem 
Forum  der  Jurisprudenz  (1883)  ;  Das  Recht  als 
Kulturersicheinung  (1885);  and  Das  Wesen  der 
Strafe  (1888)  ;  and  he  also  made  excursions  into 
the  realm  of  art-history  with  the  essays :  Aus  dem 
Lande  der  Kunst  (1882)  ;  Aesthetische  Strei- 
fereien  (1889)  ;  and  Zur  Charakteristik  Richard 
Wagners  (1893).  His  poetical  efforts  comprise: 
Lyrische  Gedichte  und  Balladen  (1892)  ;  Feuer- 
mythus  oder  Apotheose  des  Menschengeistes. 
Nach  Motiven  der  polynesischen  Sage  (1893); 
Der  Liebesiod.  Nach  Motiven  der  mexikanischen 
Veberlieferung  (1893)  ;  Neue  Dichtungen(  1894)  ; 
Melusine  (1896),  a  dramatic  poem.  Further 
publications  include:  Zur  Urgeschichte  der  Ehe 
(1897);  Dantes  heilige  Reise  (1900-02);  and 
Vom  Lebenspfad,  essays   (1902). 

KOHLER,  ke'Ier,  Reinhold  (1830-92).  A 
German  literary  critic  and  folklorist,  born  at 
Weimar.  He  became  librarian  of  his  native  city 
in  1857,  after  studying  at  Jena,  Leipzig,  and 
Bonn.  Among  his  works  are  the  following:  Vier 
Dialoge  von  Hans  Sachs  (1858),  an  adaptation  of 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  under  the  title  Kunst 
iiber  alle  KUnste,  ein  bos  Weib  gut  zu  machen 
(1864);  Dantes  Gottliche  Kovwdie  und  ihre 
deutschen  Uebersetzungen  (1865);  Herders  Cid 
und  seine  franzosische  Quelle  (1867)  ;  Wielands 
Oberon  (1868);  Schillers  dsthetische  Schriften 
(1871). 

KOHLER,  k(-/ler,  Ulrich  (1838-).  A  Ger- 
man archaeologist,  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
history  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1886.  He  was  born  at  Klein-Neuhausen  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar,  and  after  studying  at 
Jena  and  Gottingen  was  secretary  of  the  German 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Athens  (1875-86). 
His  publications,  which  are  regarded  as  standard 
works  on  Attic  inscriptions,  include:  Urkunden 
und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  des  delisch- 
attischen  Bundes  (1870)  ;  and  the  second  volume 
of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum    (1877- 
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88),  containing  the  inscriptions  from  the  Archon 
Euclides  to  Augustus. 

KOHLMANN,  kol'mAn,  Anthoxt  (1771- 
183S).  A  German  Jesuit  priest,  bom  in  Kaisers- 
berg,  Alsace,  and  educated  ut  Kolniar  and  Frei- 
burg. He  won  the  title  Martyr  of  Cliarity' 
through  attendance  upon  plague-stricken  citizens 
of  Hagenbrunn.  Austria.  In  1800  he  went  to  the 
United  States ;  two  years  afterwards  he  settled  in 
Xew  York,  where  he  established  a  school  for  boys 
and  an  I'rsuline  school  for  girls.  It  was  his  re- 
fusal ti)  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  confessional  in 
New  York  law  courts  that  caused  the  exemption 
of  priests  from  that  particular  form  of  evidence 
to  become  a  State  law,  and  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  building  of  the  Mulberry  Street  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  (1815).  In'l817  he  became 
superior  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  in  the  United 
States,  but  resigned  the  position  in  1821,  and 
from  that  time  until  1824  had  charge  of  the 
seminary  in  Washington.  The  result  of 
his  controversy  with  Jared  Sparks  was  pub- 
lished in  Unitarianism  Philosophically  and 
Theologically  Examined  (2  vols.,  1821).  He  had 
previously  issued  A  True  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  Touching  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  (1813)  :  Centurial  Jubilee 
to  be  Celebrated  by  All  the  Reformed  Churches 
Throughout  the  United  States  (1817);  and  The 
Blessed  Reformation:  Martin  Luther  Portrayed 
■  by  Himself  (1818).  Father  Kohlmann  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  college  at  Rome  ( 1824- 
29). 

KOJbLL-BABI,  kol'ra'be,  or.  more  properly, 
Kohl-Rube  (Ger.,  kale-turnip).  A  cultivated 
variety  of  Brassica  oleracea  distinguished  by  the 
globular  swelling  of  the  stem  just  above  the 
ground,  to  the  size  of  a  man's  tist  or  larger.  Leaf- 
stalks spring  from  the  swollen  part,  and  add  to 
the  peculiarity  of  its  appearance.  The  part  used 
is  the  swollen  stem  and  its  uses  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  turnip.  In  quality  it  more  nearly 
resembles  the  Swedish  than  the  common  turnip. 
It  is  cultivated  like  cabbage,  and  in  Europe  is 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  in  America 
it  has  not  become  widely  popular.  For  illustra- 
tion, see  Plate  of  Cabbage. 

KOHUaAUSCH,  kol'roush,  Friedbich  (1840 
— ).  A  Carman  physicist,  bom  at  Rinteln,  the 
son  of  Rudolf  Hermann  Amdt  Kohlrausch.  His 
education  was  obtained  at  Erlangen  and  Gottin- 
gen.  In  1866  he  became  professor  at  Gottingen, 
and  subsequently  was  appointed  to  chairs  at  Zu- 
rich (1870),  Darmstadt  (1871),  WQrz4)urg(1875), 
and  Stras3burg(  1888) .  In  1895  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Imperial  Physico-Technical  Insti- 
tute (Reichsanstalt)  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Ber- 
lin, and  under  his  direction  the  work  of  this  bu- 
reau has  been  widely  extended  and  developed. 
Professor  Kohlrausch  has  a  brilliant  record  as 
an  experimental  physicist  and  has  devised  new 
apparatus  and  methods  for  measurements.  His 
researches  have  embraced  all  departments,  but 
those  dealing  with  electricity  and  magnetism  are 
of  special  importance.  He  has  investigated  most 
thoroughly  the  subject  of  electrolysis  and  has 
brought  out  new  methods  for  the  absolute  meas- 
urement of  resistance.  The  elasticity  of  solids 
and  various  problems  in  light  have  also  been  in- 
vestigated by  him.,  and  he  is  the  author  of  Leit- 
faden  der  praktischen  Physik,  which,  published  in 
1872,  has  been  issued  in  many  editions  and  trans- 
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lated  into  English,  being  considered  the  sUadaxd 
work  on  physical  laltoratory  methods  and  mett*- 
urements.  A  ninth  edition,  enlarged  and  revised, 
was  published  in  1901  with  the  title  of  Lekrbuck 
der  praktischen  Physik.  A  more  elementary  work 
based  on  the  above,  Kleiner  Leitfaden  der  prak- 
tischen Physik,  has  also  appeared.  Professor 
Kohlrausch  is  besides  the  author  of  Veber  den 
absoluten  Leitungstciderstand  des  Quecksilbert 
(1888),  and  of  many  papers  contributed  to  the 
Annalen  der  Physik  unci  Chemie,  and  other  scien- 
litie  journals. 

KOHLRAUSCH,  Heixrich  Friedrich  Theo- 
DOB  (1780-1867).  A  German  historian  and 
educator,  bora  at  Landolfshausen.  He  stud- 
ied at  Gottingen,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin,  Kiel, 
and  Heidelberg.  After  teaching  at  DQsseldorf 
and  at  Milnster,  he  was  made  general  inspector 
of  education  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover.  His 
most  important  work  is  Deutsche  Geschichte  fQr 
Schulen  (16th  ed.  by  Kentzler,  1875).  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  following:  Kurze 
Darstellung  der  deutschen  Geschichte  (loth  ed. 
1894)  ;  Chronologischer  Abriss  der  Weltge- 
schichte  ( 15th  ed.  1861 )  ;  and  Die  Geschichte 
und  Lehre  der  Heiligen  Schrift   (1811). 

K0HLBAT7SCH,  Rudolf  Hermaxx  Ab.vdt 
( 1809-58 ) .  A  German  physicist,  bom  in  Gottin- 
gen. He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a 
teacher  of  science,  and  as  an  experimentalist.  He 
was  professor  of  physics  at  Marburg  and  Erlan- 
gen, and  was  associated  with  Wilhelm  Weber 
(q.v.)  in  making  the  first  measurements  of  the 
electric  current  using  absolute  imits.  These  ex- 
periments formed  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
absolute  system. 

KOHK,  kon,  Salomon  (1825—).  An  Aus- 
trian novelist,  bom  in  Prague,  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  merchant,  whose  partntr  in  business  he 
became,  after  having  devoted  himself  to  math- 
ematical studies  at  the  university.  His  novel 
Gabriel  first  appeared  anonymously  in  1852,  be- 
came widely  known  through  various  translations 
— in  Germany,  curiously  enough,  first  in  its 
English  version — and  was  not  reissued  under  its 
author's  name  until  1S75  (3d  ed.  1897).  His 
other  novels  and  tales,  mostly  descriptive  of 
Jewish  life,  include:  Der  Retter,  Bilder  aus  dem 
Prager  Ghetto;  Ein  Spiegel  der  Gegenvart 
(1875);  Die  silbente  Hochzeit  (1882);  yeue 
Ghettobilder  (2d  ed.  1886)  ;  Der  Lebensretter 
und  andere  Ersahlungen  (1893);  FUrstengunst 
(1894)  ;  Ein  deutscher  Uandelsherr  (1896)  ;  Ju- 
dith Lohrach  (1897)  ;  and  others. 

KOHL,  kd-eK.  The  native  name  for  Aligarfa 
( q.v. ) ,  a  city  of  India. 

EOKLAS,  k(/kl&s.    An  Indian  pheasant.    See 

PUCRAS. 

KOKOMO.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Howard  County,  Ind..  54  miles  north  of  Indian- 
apolis; on  the  Wildcat  River,  and  on  the  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  the 
Toledo,  Saint  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  and  the 
Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroads  (Map:  Indiana, 
C  2).  It  is  primarily  a  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing city,  the  leading  manufactures  being 
plate  and  opalescent  glass,  lumber  products,  rub- 
ber goods,  automobiles,  wood-pulp  and  paper, 
bits,  wire  nails,  rods,  stoves  and  ranges,  electrical 
goods,  etc.  The  surrounding  region  has  agricul- 
tural and  lumbering  interests.  Adjoining  the 
city  on  the  south  is  a  beautiful  park  on  which 
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$1500  is  spent  annually  in  improvements.  Ko- 
komo,  first  incorporated  in  1865,  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  elected  every  four  years,  whose  appoint- 
ive power  extends  only  to  committees  of  the 
council,  and  by  a  unicameral  council  which  elects 
all  administrative  officials,  except  the  marshal, 
treasurer,  and  clerk,  chosen  by  popular  election. 
The  school  system  is  in  charge  of  a  board  of 
three  resident  freeholders  who  are  elected  by 
the  city  council.  Population,  in  1890,  8261;  in 
1900,  10,609. 

KO'KO-NOR'.  Another  spelling  for  Kuku- 
nor.  ( 1 )  A  lake  in  Tibet.  See  Kuku-nob.  (2) 
A  province  of  Tibet.     See  Tibet. 

KOLA,  kt/la.  The  most  northern  settlement 
of  European  Russia,  situated  in  latitude  68°  53' 
N.,  and  longitude  50°  40'  E.,  on  the  peninsula  of 
Kola,  in  the  Government  of  Archangel  (Map: 
Russia,  D  1).  Population,  in  1897,  615,  mostly 
fishermen.  Kola  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1264, 
and  Avas  fortified  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

KOLA-NUT.  A  browoi  bitter  seed  used  in 
medicine.    See  Cola-Nut. 

KOLA  PENINSULA.  A  large  peninsula  of 
European  Russia,  extending  southeastward  from 
Northern  Finland  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
the  White  Sea.  It  is  oval  in  shape,  about  250 
miles  long  and  160  miles  wide,  being  almost  cut 
off  from  the  mainland  by  a  series  of  lakes  and 
streams.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  southwest, 
and  its  coasts  are  rocky  and  steep.  It  is  watered 
by  numerous  streams  and  lakes,  and  covered 
with  pine  forests,  but  very  sparsely  inhabited. 
A  number  of  Russians  live  in  the  small  villages 
along  the  coast,  and  a  few  Lapps  inhabit  the 
interior. 

KOLAPUR,  ko'la-poor'.  A  city  of  British 
India.    See  Kolhapur. 

KOLAR,  k6'lar,  Josef  JiBf  (1812-96).  A  Bo- 
hemian actor,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  born  in 
Prague.  He  was  for  a  time  traveling  tutor  to 
a  noble  Hungarian  youth,  but  went  on  the  stage 
in  ISSTj  became  famous  in  Shakespearean  roles, 
and  by  1869  was  director  of  the  Czech  theatre 
at  Prague.  Besides  his  translations  of  Shake- 
speare, Goethe,  and  Schiller,  he  produced  half  a 
dozen  volumes  of  prose  fiction  (1854-61),  several 
comedies  such  as  Mravenci  (1870)  and  Dejte  mi 
camaru(l87l) ,  and  the  tragedies  Momfca(  1847)  ; 
Zizkova  sm.rt  (1850)  ;  Maqelona(\%5\)  ;  Prazsky 
zid  (1872)  ;  Smiricti  (1881)  ;  Primdtor  (1883)  ; 
Krdlovna  Barhora  (1884)  ;  tfmrldi  hlava  (1885)  ; 
and  Mistr  Jeronym  (1886). 

KOLA'RIAN  PEOPLES.  A  group  of  East 
Indian  tribes,  numbering  between  two  and  three 
millions,  who  inhabit  the  jungle  and  mountains 
of  the  country  west  and  southwest  of  Calcutta  in 
the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and  the  regions  adjoin- 
ing. The  principal  Kolarian  tribes  are  the  Mun- 
da-Kols  of  Chota  Nagpur,  the  Larka-Kols  (or 
Ho,  as  they  call  themselves)  of  the  Singbhum  dis- 
trict in  Chota  Nagpur,  the  Bhumij  in  western 
Bengal,  the  Santals  who  inhabit  a  stretch  of  coun- 
try from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mahanadi  in 
northern  Orissa  to  Bhagalpur  on  the  Ganges  in 
northern  Bengal,  the  Karia  of  Lohardaga  in  Cho- 
ta Nagpur,  the  Juang  or  Patun  of  the  Cuttack 
country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Mahanadi  in 
Orissa,  etc.  The  Savarasor  Saoras,  inhabiting 
parts  of  western  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Madras,  are 
by  some  authorities  classed  with  the  Kolarians, 


and  by  others  with  the  Dravidian  peoples;  lin- 
guistically they  would  seem  to  be  more  allied  to 
the  former  and  physically,  perhaps,  more  to  the 
latter.  A  few  other  smaller  tribes  are  prac- 
tically in  the  same  condition.  The  physical  type 
of  the  Kolarians  is  probably  best  preserved  in 
the  Juang,  about  the  most  primitive  tribe  of  this 
stock,  who  are  short-statured,  dolichocephalic, 
with  prominent  zygomatic  arches  and  rather  flat 
faces.  The  Munda-Kols  are  the  most  dolichoce- 
phalic and  the  Larka-Kols  (who  have  some  ad- 
mixture of  Aryan  blood)  the  tallest,  both  these 
and  the  Kols  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and 
Oudh  being  above  the  average  height.  Physically, 
the  Kolarians  are  not  absolutely  distinct  from 
the  Dravidians,  and  many  ethnologists  class  both 
as  subdivisions  of  one  and  the  same  somatic  race. 
Others,  however,  think  that  the  Dravidian  type 
diifers  little  from  the  Hindu,  except  where  it  has 
been  modiiied  by  contact  with  the  Kolarians  and 
dark  aborigines.  The  'negroid'  characteristics 
of  the  Kolarian  have  been  much  exaggerated,  and 
such  as  may  exist  are  perhaps  due  to  pre-Dravid- 
ian  and  pre-Kolarian  aborigines  of  negroid  stock. 
The  Kolarians  have  never  reached  the  height  of 
culture  attained  by  the  Dravidians,  nor  have  they 
distinguished  themselves  in  architecture  or  re- 
ligion. The  Juang  represent  the  lowest  stage  of 
the  Kolarians,  being  hunters  and  gatherers  of 
fruits,  roots,  etc.,  and  making  only  the  most 
primitive  attempts  at  agriculture;  the  Kharia 
are  partly  civilized  and  some  of  them  use  the 
plow;  some  of  the  Santals  are  at  a  stage  be- 
yond this,  as  are  also  some  of  the  other  Kols  or 
Mundas.  The  Kolarians  have  largely  retained 
their  old  animistic  religion  with  an  overcast 
of  polj'theism,  although  with  some  of  them  a 
rude  form  of  Hinduism  prevails.  The  Kolarian 
languages  are  about  ten  in  number.  Unlike  the 
Dravidian  tongues,  they  possess  a  dual  for  nouns, 
but  lack  a  negative  verb-form.  They  are  rich 
in  inflection  by  suffixes  and  in  conjugation. 
The  best-studied  of  these  is  the  Santal;  a  gram- 
mar by  Skefsrud  was  published  in  1873,  and  an 
edition  of  JEsoju's  Fables  in  1886.  There  is  also 
a  Grammatik  der  Kolh-Sprache  (Giitersloh, 
1882)  by  Nottrott.  Consult:  Caldwell,  Compara- 
tive Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Language  ( 3d  ed., 
London,  1875)  ;  Cust,  Modern  Languages  of  the 
East  Indies  (London,  1878)  ;  Man,  Sonthalia  and 
the  Sonthals'  (London,  1867)  ;  Dalton,  Descrip- 
tive Ethnology  of  Bengal  (Calcutta,  1872)  ;  Hunt- 
er, Annals  of  Rural  Bengal  (London,  1868-72)  ; 
Rowney,  Wild  Tribes  of  India  (London,  1882)  ; 
Reclus,  Primitive  Folk  (London,  1890). 

KOLB,  k61p,  Georg  Friedrich  (1808-84).  A 
German  politician  and  statistician.  He  was 
born  at  Speyer,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  where  for 
more  than  twenty  years  he  conducted  a  liberal 
journal  until  its  suppression  by  the  Government 
in  1853.  Later,  as  a  member  of  the  Bavarian 
Parliament,  Kolb  strenuously  opposed  the  federal 
union  of  Germany,  and  was  finally  forced  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  Zurich  to  escape  from  the 
])ersecutions  of  the  Bavarian  Government.  He 
returned  in  1860,  again  to  become  the  editor  of 
a  liberal  journal.  His  chief  works  are:  Eand- 
buch  der  vergleichenden  Statistik  (8th  ed.  1879) 
and  Kulturgeschichte  der  Menschheit  (3d  ed. 
1884). 

KOLBE,  k6l'be,  Hermann  (1818-84).  A  Ger- 
man chemist,  bom  at  Elliehausen,  near  Gottingen. 
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He  studied  chemistry  under  W6hler  at  Gdttingen, 
and  was  assistant  to  Bunsen  and  to  Playfair. 
He  was  professor  of  cheuiistry  from  1852  to  1865 
at  Marburg,  and  from  18ti5  to  1884  at  I^ipzig. 
Kolbe  carried  out  many  original  researelies  in 
the  field  of  organic  chemistry.  He  investigated 
the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  organic  acids; 
discovered  an  important  synthetic  method  for 
transforming  compounds  of  comparatively  simple 
structure  into  allied  compounds  having  a  more 
complex  structure;  and  discovered  ( 1860),  jointly 
with  l^tutermann,  a  method  of  making  salicylic 
acid  (q.v.)  by  the  combination  of  carbolic  and  car- 
bonic acids.  Kolbe  edited  Liebig  and  Wohler's 
Handu-orterbuch  der  Chemie,  and  was  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Journal  fur  praktische  Chetnie. 
His  publications  in  book  form  include:  Ausfuhr- 
Itches  Lehrbuch  der  organiscken  Chemie  { 1855- 
78,  and  a  later  edition)  ;  Kurzes  Lehrbuch  der 
anorganischen  Chemie  {2d  ed.  1884)  ;  etc.  One 
of  Kolbe's  chief  titles  to  fame  was  his  work  as  a 
scientific  critic,  many  important  researches  pub- 
lished during  his  life  having  been  subjected  by 
him  to  the  most  careful  scrutiny.  However,  he 
was  altogether  too  conservative.  Thus  he  ad- 
hered stubbornly  to  the  older  theories  of  chemi- 
cal constitution  and  refused  to  accept  the  modem 
structural  theory  in  spite  of  the  triumphs 
achieved  by  it.  The  theories  of  stereo-chemistry, 
too,  were  received  by  him  with  pointed  animosity. 
(See  Stebeo-Chemistby. )  Consult:  Hofmann, 
''Xekrolog  auf  H.  Kolbe,"  in  the  Berichte  der 
deutschen  chemischen  Geselhchaft  for  1884,  and 
the  "Obituary,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Scciety  (London,  1885). 

KOLBEBG,  kAl'berK.  A  seaport  of  the  Prus- 
sian Province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  Persante, 
near  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic,  95  miles  northeast 
of  Stettin  (Map:  Prussia,  F  1).  Kolberg  has 
a  well-protected  harbor  at  its  suburb  of  Munde, 
which  is  a  favorite  sea-bathing  resort.  Its  indus- 
tries include  iron-foundries,  machine- works,  and 
saw-mills,  and  it  is  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Its 
former  strong  fortifications  have  been  demolished. 
The  Church  of  Saint  Mary  is  a  handsome  Gothic 
edifice  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
richly  decorated  ceiling.  The  town  hall  was  built 
bv  Zwirner,  the  architect  of  the  Cologne  Cathe^iral. 
Population,  in  1890,  17,000;  in  1900,  20,241.  Kol- 
berg had  its  origin  in  an  old  Slav  fortress.  It 
received  municipal  rights  in  1255,  and  joined  the 
Hanseatic  League  in  1284.  In  1807  it  held  out, 
under  Gneisenau  and  Schill,  for  six  months 
against  the  French. 

KOLBING,  kel'blng,  Euge:?  (1846-99).  A 
German  scholar,  bom  at  Hermhut,  Saxony, 
September  21,  1846.  After  teaching  at  several 
g^^nnasiums  he  became  a  lecturer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Breslau  in  1873,  and  in  1880  was  ap- 
pointed there  to  the  professorship  of  the  English 
language  and  literature,  which  he  retained  until 
his  death.  Kolbing  edited  a  large  number  of 
works  in  Old  Xorse  and  Middle  English,  his  spe- 
cial interest  being  in  the  mediaeval  romance.  His 
works  comprise:  Untersuchungen  uber  den  Aus- 
fall  des  Relatirpronomens  in  den  permanischen 
Sprarhcn  (1872)  ;  Ueber  die  nordischen  Gestalten 
der  Partenopeussage  (1873);  Beitrage  zur  ver- 
gleichenden  Geschichte  der  romanischen  Poesie 
und  Prosa  des  Mittelalters  (1876).  Kolbing 
translated  from  the  Icelandic  Die  Geschichte  ron 
Gunnlang  Schlangenzunge  (1878).  From  1877  he 
published   Engliscke  Studien,   and   founded   the 


equally  important  AUenglische  Bibliotkek  in 
1883.  He  had  also  begun  (1893)  an  elaborate 
critical  edition  of  Byron,  only  two  parts  of  which, 
containing  the  tiifge  of  Corinth  and  The  Prisoner 
of  Chillon,  and  Other  Poems,  have  appeared. 
All  K<")lbing's  work  is  characterized  by  extreme 
care  and  accuracy;  in  all  his  investigations  he 
was  filled  with  the  scientific  spirit.  He  died  at 
Herrenalb,  August  9,  1899. 

KOLDE,  kol'de,  Theodob  (1850—).  A  Ger- 
man theologian,  bom  at  Friedland,  in  Silesia, 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Leip- 
zig. In  1876  he  commenced  lecturing  on  theolc^y 
at  the  University  of  Marburg,  where  he  became 
professor  extraordinary  in  1879.  In  1881  be 
was  made  professor  of  Church  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erlangen.  His  principal  publications 
include:  Luthers  Stellung  zu  Konzil  und  Kirche 
bis  zum  Wormser  Reichstag [1816)  ;  Die  deutsche 
Augustinercongregation  und  Johann  von  Staupitz 
(1879);  Friedrich  der  Wei.se  und  die  Anfdnge 
der  Reformation  (1881);  ilartin  Luther.  Eine 
Biographic  {lSSi93)  ;  Luthers  Selbstmord.  Eine 
Geschichtsluge  Majunkes  (3d  ed.  1890)  ;  XJeber 
Grenzen  des  historischen  Erkennens   ( 1891 ) . 

KOLDEWEY,  kAl'de-vi,  Kabl  (1837—).  A 
German  Polar  explorer,  bom  at  Biicken  in  Han- 
over. He  made  several  voyages  in  his  youth, 
studied  navigation  at  the  Polytechnikum  in  Han- 
over, and  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  in 
1868  and  1869  commanded  the  first  and  second 
German  polar  expeditions.  On  his  return  he 
became  first  assistant  at  the  naval  observatory. 
He  published:  Die  erste  deutsche  Sordpolar- 
Expedition  1S68  (1871);  Die  ztceite  deutsche 
Xordpolarfahrt  (1873-74).  His  scientific  works 
are  published  in  the  Annalen  der  Hydrographie 
und  maritimen  Meteorologie,  and  the  publications 
of  the  Xaval  Institute. 

KOLDING,  kol'dlng.  A  seaport  of  Denmark, 
situated  at  the  head  of  Kolding  Fiord,  an  arm 
of  the  Little  Belt,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
Kolding  River  ( Map :  Denmark,  C  3 ) .  The  town 
possesses  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Koldinghus, 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  formerly  a 
residence  of  the  Danish  kings.  It  has  increased 
in  importance  very  rapidly  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, having  now  a  number  of  important  build- 
ings, an  electric  light  plant,  and  other  improve- 
ments. It  has  a  good  harbor  and  a  flourishing 
trade  in  grain  and  provisions,  timber,  catgut, 
lard,  and  hides.  Population,  in  1901,  12,530. 
Kolding  has  many  times  during  its  history  suf- 
fered from  the  ravages  of  war;  in  1849  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  Danish  defeat  by  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  insurgents. 

KOLETTIS,  kA-l?t't*s,  JoAx:ns  (1788-1847). 
A  Greek  patriot  and  statesman,  bom  at  Syrakos, 
near  Janina.  In  1821  he  was  one  of  the  first  lead- 
ers of  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Government.  When  Capo 
d'Istria  became  President  (1827),  Kolettis  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Panhellenion,  but  opposed 
the  Govemment  in  the  latter  part  of  Capo  d'ls- 
tria's  Presidency.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  Govemment  on  the  murder  of  the 
President,  and  later  of  the  Commission  of  Seven 
which  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Otho  of  Ba- 
varia. On  his  accession  to  the  throne.  King 
Otho  made  him  Minister  of  the  Interior  (1833) 
and  president  of  his  Cabinet.  In  1835  he  was 
Ambassador   to   Paris,   but   he   was   recalled   in 
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1843  after  the  Revolution  of  SeptembeT,  and 
made  head  of  the  Ministry  in  1844. 

KOIiGUYEV,  kol-goo'yev,  or  KALGUYEV. 
A  Russian  island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  situated  be- 
tween latitude  68°  4'  and  69°  30'  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 48°  4'  and  49°  38'  E.,  75  miles  northeast  of 
the  Kanin  Peninsula  (Map:  Russia,  HI).  Area, 
1350  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  level, 
and  a  large  part  is  occupied  by  frozen  tundras. 
The  vegetation  is  extremely  meagre  and  the  cli- 
mate very  severe.  Wild  fowl  abound,  and  the 
streams  and  lakes  are  rich  in  fish.  The  island 
forms  a  part  of  the  Government  of  Archangel, 
and  is  uninhabited.  Only  in  the  summqr  is  the 
island  visited  by  hunters.  The  coast  regions  are 
in  some  places  covered  with  layers  of  guano. 

KOLHAPTJE,  ko'ia-poor',  or  KOLAPUR.    A 

native  State,  feudatory  to  Bombay  (q.v.),  India. 
Area,  2855  square  miles.  Population,  in  1891, 
930,000;  in  1901,  910,200,  composed  of  Mahrattas 
and  Ramusis.  The  surface  is  of  a  rugged  char- 
acter, the  State  being  traversed  by  a  section  of 
the  Western  Ghats.  It  is  watered  by  the  Kistna 
and  other  streams,  and  has  a  very  productive  soil. 
Cereals,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  vege- 
tables are  cultivated,  and  there  are  some  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  hardware,  and 
pottery.  The  rulers  are  lineal  descendants  of 
Sivaji,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  Empire. 
Capital,  Kolhapur. 

KOLHAPTJR,  or  KOLAPTJR.  The  capital  of 
the  native  State  of  the  same  name,  Bombay, 
India,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway  from 
Meeruj,  130  miles  south  of  Poona  (Map:  India, 
B  5).  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
Panchganga  River,  since  1878  spanned  here  by  a 
five  arched  bridge.  Its  modern  buildings  include 
the  Rajah's  new  palace,  the  town  hall  in  the  pub- 
lic gardens,  treasury,  Government  offices,  the 
British  agent's  residence,  a  fine  edifice,  a  music 
gallery  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace  square,  high 
school,  and  the  Albert  Edward  Hospital.  Its 
ancient  structures,  some  dating  from  the  third 
century  B.C.,  comprise  palaces,  temples,  shrines, 
cenotaphs,  and  rock-cut  caves.  It  has  an  impor- 
tant general  trade.  Population,  in  1891,  45,815; 
in  1901,  54,373. 

KOLIN,  ko-len'.  A  town  in  the  Crownland  of 
Bohemia,  Austria,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  40  miles 
by  rail  from  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  D  1).  Its 
chief  buildings  are  the  fourteenth-century  Church 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  with  a  fine  Gothic  choir, 
the  old  palace,  and  the  town  hall.  It  has  also  a 
classical  gymnasium  and  a  'real'  gymnasium,  and 
a  school  for  drawing.  Sugar  is  the  chief  manufac- 
tured product  of  the  town.  Kolin  is  noted  for 
the  battle  fought  here  on  June  18,  1757,  between 
54,000  Austrians  under  Daun  and  31,000  Prus- 
sians under  Frederick  II.,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious.  As  a  result  of  the  victory,  the 
siege  of  Prague  was  raised  and  Bohemia  evac- 
uated by  the  Prussians.  Population,  in  1890. 
13,268;  in  1900,  15,025. 

KOLLAR,  k6Flar,  Jan  (1793-1852).  A  cele- 
brated Czech  poet  and  scholar.  He  was  born  in 
the  County  of  Turocz,  Hungary,  studied  at  Press- 
burg  and  Jena,  and  in  1819  "became  a  preacher 
in  an  Evangelical  church  in  Pesth.  Sorrow  at 
separation  from  a  sweetheart  of  his  student  days 
was  the  immediate  stimulus  of  his  first  poetic 
production,  Bdsne  (Poems,  1821),  consisting  of 
76  sonnets.     In  1824  the  collection  had  become 


150,  published  under  the  title  Sldvy  Dcera 
(Daughter  of  Slava) ,  and  the  final  edition  (1851) 
contained  645  sonnets,  divided  into  five  parts. 
This  is  a  glorification  of  the  Slavic  race — Sldva 
— between  whom  and  his  'Mina'  his  heart  is 
divided.  Though  uneven  in  composition,  the  work 
in  many  parts  rises  to  heights  of  passionate 
enthusiasm.  It  was  written  in  Czech  with  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  Middle  Slovenian  peculi- 
arities, which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
Slovak  literary  language.  His  love  for  the  Slavs 
impelled  him  to  devote  himself  to  collecting  folk- 
songs, at  first  (1822  and  1827)  in  collaboration 
with  Safarik  (q.v.),  and  later  (1834-35)  alone. 
The  results  of  his  labors  appeared  under  the  title 
Popular  Songs  of  the  Slovaks  in  Hungary.  After 
years  of  efforts,  with  the  help  of  the  Austrian 
Government  Kollar  obtained  for  his  native  Slo- 
vaks from  the  Magyars  the  independence  of  their 
school  in  1820,  and  the  Church  in  1833.  In  1837 
he  published  his  work  On  the  Literary  Recipro- 
city Among  the  Various  Families  and  Dialects  of 
the  Slavs  (2d  ed.  1884),  wherein  he  argued  in 
favor  of  the  Slavic  unification  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed in  his  Daughter  of  Slava.  After  con- 
tinuous annoyances  he  removed  from  Pesth  to 
Vienna.  Here  he  was  a  confidential  adviser  of 
the  Government,  and  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary 
hailed  him  as  their  literary  spokesman.  In  1849 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Slavic  archaeology 
in  the  University  of  Vienna,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  A  posthumous  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  in  Prague  (4  vols.,  1802-64). 
It  is  incomplete,  but  it  contains  an  autobiog- 
raphy dealing  with  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 

KOLLIKER,  ke'li-ker,  Albebt  von  (1817—). 
A  German  physiologist,  born  in  Zurich.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Zurich,  Bonn,  and 
Berlin,  became  professor  of  physiology  and  com- 
parative anatomy  at  Zurich  in  1845,  and  in  1847 
was  appointed  to  a  similar  chair  at  Wiirzburg. 
Kolliker  became  distinguished  principally  by  his 
labors  in  the  department  of  microscopic  anatomy, 
and  on  the  development  of  the  embryo.  Among  his 
principal  works  are:  Mikroskopische  Anatomic 
(1850-54);  a  Handbuch  der  Oercehelehre  des 
Menschen  (1852;  6th  ed.  1889-90),  which  has 
been  translated  for  the  Sydenham  Society  by 
Bush  and  Huxley,  under  the  title  of  A  Manual  of 
Human  Histology  (2  vols.,  1853-54)  ;  Die  Sipho- 
nophoren  oder  Schmmmpolypen  von  Messina 
(1853);  and  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Mens- 
chen (1861).  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche 
Zoologie,  the  most  important  scientific  natural- 
history  journal  of  Germany. 

KOL'LOCK,  Mary  (1840—).  An  American 
painter.  She  was  born  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  August 
20,  1832.  She  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  at  the  National  Academy  in  New  York, 
and  in  Paris,  at  the  Julian  School,  and  then 
returned  to  America  to  establish  herself  in  New 
York  City.  In  1877  she  was  elected  instructor 
in  painting  of  the  Ladies'  Art  Association.  She 
has  since  resided  in  New  York.  Her  most  impor- 
tant works  include:  "Midsummer  in  the  Moun- 
tains," exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
Philadelphia  in  1876;  "On  the  Road  to  Mount 
Marcy"  (1877);  an  "Evening  Walk"  (1878);  a 
"Gleam  of  Sunshine"  (1882)  ;  the  "Old  Fiddler" 
(1883);  "Under  the  Beeches"  (1885);  "Early 
Morning  in  the  Mountains"  (1887);  "Old  Bre- 
ton Woman  Spinning"  (1890).    Among  her  later 
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works  may  be  mentioned:  "Road  in  Normandy," 
the  "Italinn  Brigand,"  ** Washing  in  Pont-Aven, 
France,"  and  "The  Gossips." 

KOLMAB^  kdKmSr.  The  capital  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Upper  Alsace,  in  the  German  Province  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  (Map:  Germany,  B  4).  It 
stands  on  a  plain  near  the  Vosges,  about  ten  miles 
west  of  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is  connected 
through  a  branch  canal  by  the  Rhine-RhOne 
C«nal,  and  41  miles  south-southwest  of  Strass- 
burg.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Martin,  begun  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  fine  Gothic  building,  with  in- 
teresting sculptures  and  a  rare  painting  of  the 
Madonna  in  a  rose-arbor,  by  Martin  Schongauer; 
the  old  Dominican  convent  and  church  of  Unter- 
linden.  now  used  as  a  museum  and  containing  the 
town  library  of  80.000  volumes;  the  court-house 
and  town  hall.  There  aie  fine  schools  and  chari- 
table institutions,  and  monuments  to  the  town's 
distinguished  citizens.  Vegetables,  tobacco,  and 
the  vine  are  grown  extensively  around  Kolmar, 
and  it  is  a  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
in  Alsace.  Other  manufactures  are  paper,  leather, 
machinery,  soap,  candles,  wagons,  pipes,  ribbons, 
and  hosierj'.  The  sculptor  Bartholdi  was  a  na- 
tive of  Kolmar.  Population,  in  1890.  30,399; 
in  1900,  36,796.  Kolmar  was  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Cohmibariuni.  It  was  made  a  free 
Imperial  city  in  1226,  and  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government  rapidly  became  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  cities  in  Upper  Alsace.  Forti- 
fied in  1552,  its  fortifications  were  razed  in  1673 
by  Louis  XIV.  In  1678  it  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  Peace  of  Ximw^en,  but  was  restored  to 
GJermany  in  1871  by  the  Peace  of  Frankfort. 
Consult  Annalen  und  Chronik  von  Kolmar 
(Leipzig,  1897). 

KO'lLOKOTKOinS,  TnEOix)BOS  (1770-18431. 
A  Greek  general,  bom  at  Karytcna,  Arcadia.  He 
fought  successfully  against  the  Turks  at  Tripo- 
litza,  Xauplia,  Corinth.  Patras.  Argos,  and  in 
several  other  engagements.  He  became  com- 
mander-in-chief in  1823  and  vice-president  of  the 
Executive  Council  in  1S25.  In  1831  he  was  elect- 
ed provisional  member  of  the  Government  estab- 
lished after  the  assassination  of  Capo  d'Istria, 
but  under  Russian  influence  he  turned  against 
the  existing  regime.  He  joined  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  regency  established  during  the  mi- 
nority of  King  Otho,  and  was  condemned  to 
death  for  high  treason  in  April,  1834.  This  sen- 
tence was  commuted  by  Otho  to  imprisonment 
at  Xauplia,  and  when  Otho  began  his  reign,  June 
1,  1835.  Kolokotronis  was  granted  a  full  pardon 
and  restored  to  his  rank  as  general.  He  lived 
thenceforth  at  Athens  until  his  death.  His  auto- 
biography was  published  in  1846  (in  an  English 
version,  Kolokotronis,  the  Klepht  and  the  War- 
rior, London,  1892). 

KOL'OMAN,  Hung.  KALMAK,  kal'mSn.  An 
Hungarian  king,  who  reigned  from  1095  to  1114, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
royal  House  of  Arpfid.  He  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Ladislas  the  Holy, 
and  two  years  afterwards  suppressed  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Croats.  In  1102  he  had  himself 
crowned  King  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  He 
spent  the  three  following  years  conquering  the 
Dalmatian  seaport  towns.  His  war  against 
Galicia  was .  not  less  fortunate.  During  the 
second  half  of  his  reign  his  brother  Almos  made 


repeated  attempts  to  revolt.  He  marred  his 
otherwise  illustrious  career  by  causing  his  brother 
and  the  latter's  son  B^la,  later  King  B6U  II., 
to  be  blinded.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Stephen  II. 

KOLOMEA,  k6'ld-m&'&.  A  town  in  Galicia. 
Austria,  situated  on  the  Pruth,  42  miles  by  rail 
northwest  of  Czernowitz  (Map:  Austria,  J  2). 
It  has  a  town  hall  and  a  gymnasium.  Pottery  is 
the  chief  manufacture,  and  there  is  some  tntde 
in  raw  products.  Population,  in  1890,  30,235;  in 
1900,  34,188,  chiefly  Jews  and  Poles. 

KOLOM'Tf  A.  A  river-port  and  chief  town  of 
a  district  in  the  Government  of  Moscow,  situ- 
ated 75  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
on  the  River  Moskva  (Map:  Rxissia,  E  3).  It 
has  an  ancient  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  two 
monasteries,  two  gv'mnasia,  hospitals,  and  a  num- 
ber of  charitable  institutions.  In  its  vicinity  are 
extensive  copper  and  iron  works,  manufactures 
of  engines,  cars,  steamers,  etc.  Weaving,  silk- 
spiiming.  and  cotton-printing  are  also  carried  on. 
The  trade  in  grain  is  declining.  Population,  in 
1897,  20,970.  Kolomna  is  ^st  mentioned  in 
1177. 

KOLTSOFF,  k6l-ts6f',  Alekset  VAStLTEViTcn 
(1808-42).  An  eminent  Russian  lyric  poet.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Voronezh  cattle-dealer  and  re- 
ceived little  education.  The  first  verses  that  came 
to  his  hands  he  sang  to  improvised  times,  positive 
as  he  was  that  all  verse  was  song.  The  study  of 
LomonosoflF,  Derzhavin,  Zhukofski,  and  Pushkin 
had  as  its  immediate  result  a  number  of  imita- 
tions, which  were  severely  criticised  by  Sere- 
bryanski,  himself  a  gifted  young  poet.  The  latter 
was  KoltsoflPs  real  instructor  in  literature.  When 
about  twenty  he  passed  through  an  unfortunate 
love  affair  with  the  serf  Duuyasha,  whom  his 
father  inmaediately  sold  to  a  Cossack  for  fear  of 
a  misalliance.  In  1831  his  first  published  poems 
brought  him  many  admirers.  About  this  time  he 
visited  Saint  Petersburg  and  Moscow  and  met 
the  great  writers  of  the  period.  In  1837  Zhu- 
kofski introduced  him  to  Nicholas  I.  as  a  poet 
with  a  national  reputation.  After  1838  he  was 
under  the  imme<liate  guidance  and  protection  of 
the  celebrated  Byelinski,  who  thought  him  su- 
perior even  to  Pushkin  in  some  respects.  After 
another  love  affair  Koltsoff  fell  sick  and  died  in 
1842.  Aside  from  his  first  imitative  lyrics,  his 
work  was  entirely  original.  His  songs  of  the 
second  group,  though  simple  in  form,  tone,  and 
language,  describe  with  wonderful  art  the  beauti- 
ful southern  nature  of  the  steppes  and  the  hard 
life  of  the  Russian  peasant.  The  themes  and  the 
facts  are  the  same  as  in  the  'popular'  songs,  but 
the  treatment  is  different;  there  is  always  felt 
the  strong  individuality  of  the  poet.  The  Dumas 
(Meditations) — forming  the  third  group — which 
deal  with  questions  of  faith,  the  univeree, 
science,  man  and  his  moral  destiny,  are  inferior 
to  those  of  the  preceding  group.  Though 
displaying  the  same  external  qualities  and  the 
same  earnestness  and  depth  of  feeling,  they  raise 
all  these  great  questions  only  to  leave  them  un- 
solved, as  the  poet  had  very  little  philosophical 
training. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  author,  was  published  by  Byelinski 
in  1846  (4th  ed.  1863)  :  the  latest  (second)  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  by  Ars.  Oredyenski  (Saint 
Petersburg,  1895),  with  letters  to  various  people. 
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Consult  the  Fortnightly  Review  (September  15, 
186G),  and  Westminster  Review  (July,  1880). 
Excellent  German  translations  of  most  of  his 
poems  (Fiedler's)  appeared  in  1885  (Universal- 
bibliotheJc,  No.  1971),  and  Michelson's  com- 
ment at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1891. 

KOLTZOFF  -  MASSALSKY,  -ma-saFski, 
Pbincess.     See  Doria.  d'Istria. 

KOL'USHAN.     See  Tlinkit. 

KOLYMA,  ko-le'ma.  A  river  of  Eastern  Si- 
beria, rising  in  the  Stanovoi  Mountains  in  the 
Territory  of  Yakutsk  (Map:  Asia,  P  2).  It  flows 
in  a  northeastern  direction  and  falls  by  three 
arras  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  about  1000  miles 
west  of  Bering  Strait.  Its  total  length  is  1230 
miles,  navigable  for  over  700.  It  is  ice-free  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  September. 

KOM,  kOm.    A  town  of  Persia.    See  KuM. 

KOMAROFF,  kO'ma-rof,  Aleksandee  Visa- 
BiONOViTCii  (1832 — ).  A  Russian  general.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Saint  Petersburg  Military 
Academy,  served  as  ensign  in  a  regiment  of  chas- 
seurs in  the  Hungarian  campaign  (1849),  and 
went  to  the  Caucasus  (1856)  as  etat-major  of 
the  Imperial  Guard.  Three  years  afterwards  he 
was  made  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Derbent, 
then  of  Southern  Daghestan,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  restoring  order  in  the  districts  of  Kars 
and  Batum,  ceded  by  the  Turks  (1878).  From 
1882  to  1890  he  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
engaged  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  in  Central 
Asia.  He  subjugated  the  wild  tribes  of  those 
districts,  occupied  the  Zulfikar  Pass  leading  to 
Herat,  and  attacked  the  Afghans  on  the  Kushk 
(March,  1885).  The  Russian  advance  led  to 
concessions  by  the  British  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  boundary  between  Turkestan  and 
Afghanistan.  As  Governor  of  the  Transcaspian 
Territory,  Komaroff  interested  himself  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Samarkand  Railway. 

KOMEN-'SKY.    An  educational  reformer.   See 

COMENIUS. 

KOMORN",  ko'morn  (Hung.  KOMAROM, 
k6''ma''rdm ) .  An  ancient  royal  free  town  and  for- 
tress of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  Ko- 
morn,  situated  on  a  small  island  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Waag  with  the  Danube,  85 
miles  southeast  of  Vienna  (Map:  Hungary, 
F  3).  It  is  an  irregularly  built  town,  with  a 
number  of  interesting  churches,  public  buildings, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  wine,  wood, 
and  fish.  The  fortress  lies  about  a  mile  from  the 
town.  The  fortifications  were  originally  con- 
structed under  King  Matthias  Corvinus  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  were  considerably  extended 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  it  was  brilliantly  defended  by  Klapka 
against  the  Austrians,  and  held  out  long  after 
the  surrender  of  the  Hungarian  army  at  VilSgos. 
Finally,  on  September  27,  1849,  Klapka  capitu- 
lated, and  on  October  4th  the  fortress  was  handed 
over  to  the  Austrians.  Population,  in  1890,  16,- 
433;  in  1900,  20,264,  mostly  Catholic  Magyars. 

KOMPERT,  kim'pert,  Leopold  (1822-86). 
An  Austrian  novelist,  born  at  Miinchengratz,  Bo- 
hemia, of  Jewish  parentage.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna,  was  in  the 
meanwhile  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Andrdssy 
at  Pressburg,  and,  drifting  into  journalistic 
work  during  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848, 


became  editor  of  the  Oesterreichisclier  Lloyd.  In 
1852  he  accepted  a  position  as  tutor  in  Pesth,  but 
from  1857  on  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  lit- 
erary work,  making  his  home  in  Vienna.  His 
tales,  which  are  limited  to  the  life  of  the  Jews 
in  their  seclusion,  are  characterized  by  a  poetic 
atmosphere  and  subtle  delineation  of  character, 
some  of  them  ranking  among  the  most  original 
creations  of  modern  German  fiction.  They  are 
embodied  in  the  collections  Geschichten  aus  dem 
Ghetto  (1848,  3d  ed.  1886),  Bohmische  Juden 
(1851),  Am  Pflug  (1855),  Neue  Geschichten  aus 
dem  Ghetto  (1860),  Geschichten  einer  Gasse 
(1865),  and  Verstreutc  Geschichten  (1886),  be- 
sides which  he  wrote  the  novels  Zwischen  Ruinen 
(1875)  and  Franzi  und  Heini  (1880).  A  new 
edition  of  his  collected  works,  Gesammelte  Schrif- 
ten,  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1887. 

KONDRATOWICZ,,  kon'dra-to'vits,  LuDWiK 
Wladyslaw  (1823-62).  A  Polish  poet  and  prose 
writer,  who  wrote  under  the  nom-de-plume  Syro- 
komla.  He  was  born  in  Lithuania,  and  began 
his  literary  work  by  metrical  translations  of  the 
Polish-Latin  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  His  first  original  volume  of 
verse,  Bavardages  (1853),  was  characterized  by 
easy,  flowing  rhythms,  quiet  humor,  sincerity, 
and  patriotism,  but  no  great  depth  of  thought  or 
feeling.  Margier  (1855)  is  considered  his  best 
poem,  and  Kaspar  Karlinski  his  best  play.  He 
published  also,  JJrodzony  Jan  Deborog  (1854), 
Zgon  Aoerna  (1856),  Janko  Cmentarnik  (1856), 
Nocleg  hetma'Aski  (1857),  and  Dzieje  literatury 
w  Polsce    (3   vols.,    1875). 

KONG.  An  important  city  in  the  French 
colony  of  Ivory  Coast,  Africa,  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  in  latitude  8"^  53'  N. 
and  longitude  3°  30'  W.  (Map:  Africa,  D  4). 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  cloth,  gold,  slaves,  etc. 
Its  population  is  estimated  at  15,000,  chiefly 
Mohammedans.  It  was  first  visited  by  Binger,  a 
French  captain,  in  1888. 

KONGO,  kon-'gd.  A  Bantu  people  of  Congo- 
land,  Angola,  West  Africa,  whose  territory  extends 
from  the  Lower  Congo  southward  to  about  the 
parallel  of  Ambriz  and  from  the  coast  inland  to 
the  Kwango  River.  Collectively  they  are  known  as 
the  Ba  Fiot  or  Ba  Kongo,  and  consist  of  nine 
tribes  of  varying  degrees  of  culture,  from  the 
savage  Mushi  Kongo  to  the  semi-civilized  Eshi 
Kongo.  These  tribes  descend  from  the  dominant 
race  of  the  ancient  Kongo  kingdom,  and  have  pre- 
served their  historic  traditions  and  customs,  thus 
developing  a  nationality.  Their  language  is  the 
Mishi-Kongo,  a  Bantu  idiom,  which  was  reduced 
to  writing  by  the  Portuguese  missionaries  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  language  is  still 
used  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  comprised  in 
the  former  Kongo  empire.  The  decline  of  the 
Kongo  empire  began  with  the  incursions  of  the 
Yacca  hordes.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, the  empire  fell  to  pieces  and  is  now  a 
Portuguese  dependency. 

KONGSBERG,  kongs'bar-y'.  A  town  in  Nor- 
way, situated  on  the  Laagon,  52  miles  southeast 
of  "Christiania  (Map:  Norway,  C  7).  The  town 
was  founded  in  1624  by  Christian  IV.,  owing  to 
the  discovery  of  a  silver-mine.  The  mine  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  State,  which  also  has 
a  mint  and  a  manufactory  of  arms  and  powder 
at  Kongsberg.    There  are  a  high  school,  a  school 
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of  mines  and  one  of  forestry,  and  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  churches  of  Norway. 
Population  in  1801,  5583. 

KONI,  kO'ne.  Fedob  Alexievitch  (1809-79). 
A  Russian  playwright,  born  in  Moscow.  He 
studied  medicine  but  did  not  practice,  and,  be- 
ginning with  Zf'nikh  po  Dovcrennosti  (1833),  he 
adapted,  translated,  or  composed  about  fifty 
vaudevilles,  which  were  collected  in  two  volumes 
(1S70-71).  He  published  also  books  for  young 
people  and  translations. 

KCNTEH,  ko'ni-e,  or  KONIAH,  k5'n*-i. 
The  capital  of  the  vilayet  of  the  same  name  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  plain  of  Lycaonia,  at  an  altitude  of 
over  3300  feet,  about  150  miles  south  of  An- 
gora (Map:  Asia,  C  5).  The  town  has  little 
to  attract  in  its  appearance  except  its  irrigated 
gardens.  It  possesses  several  fine  mosques  and  a 
famous  monastery  of  the  Mawlawi  (dancing) 
dervishes,  with  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the 
order.  It  produces  carpets  and  leather  and  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade,  being  connected  by 
railway  with  Smyrna  and  Skutari  (Constanti- 
nople). Its  population  is  estmiated  at  44,(X)0, 
chiefly  Turks.  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  Konieh  is 
the  ancient  Iconium.  Its  situation  was  such  as 
to  make  it  a  place  of  importance  at  an  early  date. 
Under  the  Persian  Empire  it  was  considered  the 
frontier  city  of  Phrygia  ( cf .Xenophon,  Anabasis, 
i.  2,  19).  The  Romans  joined  it  to  Lycaonia  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  that  district.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  points  of  the  Roman  road 
system  in  Asia  Minor.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
preached  there,  and  at  that  time  it  seems  to  have 
had  a  considerable  Jewish  population  (Acts  xiii. 
51  sqq. ;  cf.II.  Tim.  iii.  11).  It  became  the  centre 
whence  Christianity  spread  throughout  South 
Galatia,  and  numerous  early  Christian  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  there  and  near  by.  In  By- 
zantine times  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Lycaonia.  A  Church  council  was  held  there  in 
235.*  The  Seljuk  Turks  captured  the  city  about 
1075,  and  under  them  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  Sultanate  of  Iconium,  or  Brun,  which  lasted 
for  two  centuries.  The  most  important  remains 
of  Seljuk  architecture  are  found  there.  The  city 
was  captured  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1190. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  under 
Mohammed  II.  in  1466. 

KONIG,  ke'niK.  Ewald  August  (1833-88). 
A  German  novelist,  bom  at  Barmen,  where  he 
was  for  a  time  eneaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
AfterAvards  he  settled  at  Elberfeld,  Xeuwied.  and 
in  1882  at  Cologne.  Of  his  numerous  novels,  for 
the  greater  part  dealing  with  criminal  incidents, 
the  following  are  the  most  noteworthy:  Durch 
Kampf  ziim  Frieden  (1369),  which  was  awarded 
a  prize  by  the  Belletristisches  Journal  in  New 
York:  Auf  der  Bahn  des  Terbrechens  (1876); 
Schuldigf  (1878);  Schuld  und  Suhne  (1880); 
Ein  rerlorenes  Leben  (1882);  Ein  modemer 
Tampifr,  Socialer  Roman  (1883);  Ta  banque! 
(1884);  Tm  Gluck  und  Dasein  (1885);  Die 
Tochter  des  Kommerzienrats  (1886);  Seines 
Gliickes  Schmied  (1888),  and  Unter  schicarzem 
Verdacht  (1888).  besides  which  he  also  wrote  a 
number  of  humorous  sketches  of  military  and 
mercantile  life. 

KONIG,  Friedbich  (1774-1833).  A  German 
printer,  bom  at  Eisleben.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  means  of  printing  by  machinery,  and  after 


various  disappointments,  Thomaa  Bensley,  a 
printer  in  London,  came  to  his  support,  a  com- 
pany was  formed,  and  a  patent  obtained  (1810) 
for  a  press,  which,  like  the  hand-press,  printed 
by  two  fiat  plates.  It  was  first  used  in  1811  to 
print  part  of  the  Annual  Register.  A  second 
patent  was  obtained  ( 1811 ) ,  for  a  cylinder  press, 
and  a  third  in  1813  for  improvements  upon  it. 
This  improved  machine  was  soon  adopted  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  London  Times,  whose  number 
for  November  29,  1814,  was  the  first  to  be  print- 
ed upon  it.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Konig 
was  a  partner  in  a  company  for  making  steam 
printing-presses  at  Oberzell,  near  WQrzburg,  in 
Bavaria.  Consult  the  life  by  Goebel  (Stuttgart, 
1883). 

KONIG,  JoHAX  Gebhabo  (1728-85).  A  Dan- 
ish botanist.  He  was  bom  in  Livonia,  studied 
pharmacy  and  medicine,  and  afterwards  was 
a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  and  in  Denmark  studied 
imder  RottboU.  He  traveled  in  Iceland  (1764- 
65),  and  wrote  a  Flora  Islandica;  but  his  great- 
est botanical  labor  was  on  Indian,  and  more  es- 
pecially Malabar,  flora.  In  1767  he  went  to  Tran- 
quebar,  India,  as  a  Danish  medical  missionary, 
and  there  spent  his  last  years.  The  species 
Koeniffia  was  named  in  iiis  honor  by  Linnaeus. 

KONIGGKATZ,  ke'nl-grSts.  An  old  town 
and  former  fortress  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  situated 
in  a  fertile  region  at  the  confluence  of  the  Adler 
with  the  Elbe,  14^  miles  by  rail  from  Pardubitr 
(Map:  Austria,  El).  Its  Gothic  cathedral  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  episcopal  residence  contains  a  fine  library  and 
a  collection  of  portraits.  The  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  town  include  a  gymnasium, 
founded  in  1642,  a  theological  seminary  for  teach- 
ers, and  a  theatre.  The  town  hall  contains  the 
municipal  museum.  Koniggratz  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  musical  instruments,  machinery, 
candles,  and  paints.  It  was  a  fortified  town  as 
far  back  as  the  eleventh  century  and  suffered 
greatly  during  the  Hussite  and  the  Thirty  Years' 
wars.  Koniggratz  is  famous  on  account  of  the 
battle  of  July  3,  1866,  in  which  the  Austrians 
were  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  Prussians, 
and  which  brought  the  Seven  Weeks'  War  (q.v.) 
to  a  close.  This  is  better  known,  however,  in 
English  as  the  battle  of  Sadowa  (q.v.).  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  7800;  in  1900,  9800. 

KONIGINHOF,  ke'n^gln-hdf.  A  small  manu- 
facturing town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  20  miles  bv  rail  northeast  of 
Koniggratz  (Map:  Austria.  D  1).  Linen  and 
jute  weaving  and  manufactures  of  cotton  goods 
are  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  8635;  in  1900,  10,601,  mostly 
Czechs. 

KONIGSBEBG,  kf'nlKs-bfrK.  A  city  of 
Prussia,  capital  of  the  Province  of  East  Prussia, 
and  a  strong  fortress,  situated  on  the  Pr^el, 
about  five  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Frisches  Haff.  in  latitude  54°  43'  N.  and  longi- 
tude 20°  30'  E.  (Map:  Pmssia,  J  1).  It  lies 
on  both  banks  of  the  Pregel  and  on  a  small 
island  in  the  river,  and  is  composed  of  the  three 
quarters  of  Altstadt  and  Lobenicht  on  the  right 
bank,  and  Kneiphof  on  the  island,  and  several 
former  suburbs  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  The 
fortifications  consist  of  a  main  wall  (with  12 
forts)  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  fort  of 
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Friedrichsburg,  on  an  island  at  the  western  end 
of  the  city.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  found 
mainly  in  the  old  quarters  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  The  Kneiphof  is  the  best  laid-out  por- 
tion of  the  city  and  contains  the  town  hall  and 
the  residences  of  the  wealthy  merchants.  The 
newly  restored  Gothic  cathedral,  also  in  this  sec- 
tion, was  begun  in  the  fourteenth  and  completed 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  contains  a  fine  choir. 
In  the  adjoining  'Stoa  Kantiana'  is  the  grave  of 
Kant,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town.  The 
Schlosskirche  is  interesting  as  the  place  where 
Frederick  I.  and  William  I.  were  crowned. 
Above  the  church  is  the  immense  Moskowiter- 
saal,  one  of  the  largest  halls  in  Germany. 
Among  the  most  prominent  secular  buildings 
is  the  palace,  situated  in  the  Altstadt.  It 
was  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  an 
extensive  building  containing  Government  offices, 
the  Archives,  and  the  Prussia  Museum,  besides 
the  royal  apartments.  The  Government  buildings, 
the  exchange,  and  the  university  are  modern 
buildings  of  architectural  merit.  Konigsberg  has 
a  fine  statue  of  Frederick  I.,  and  a  bronze  monu- 
ment to  Kant.  The  university  was  founded  in 
1544,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  2000 
students.  The  number  at  present  is  less  than 
1000.  There  are  131  professors  and  teachers.  Its 
library  contains  225,000  volumes.  The  frescoed 
aula  is  noteworthy.  The  other  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  include  the  royal  gymnasium, 
founded  in  169S;  tlie  municipal  gymnasium  of 
the  Altstadt,  founded  in  1335  as  a  parochial 
school;  the  Kneiphof  municipal  gymnasium, 
dating  from  1304;  the  Wilhelmsgymnasium,  two 
'real'  schools,  a  seminary  for  female  teachers,  and 
a  number  of  art  and  special  schools. 

Konigsberg  is  administered  by  a  chief  burgo- 
master, a  burgomaster,  and  a  board  of  magis- 
trates of  25  and  a  municipal  council  of  102  mem- 
bers. The  city  owns  the  water-works,  a  gas  and 
an  electric  light  plant,  and  abattoir.  The  man- 
ufactures comprise  various  iron  products,  includ- 
ing machinery  and  locomotives,  wood  products, 
spirits,  tobacco  and  cigars,  matches,  pianos, 
amber  goods,  flour,  cement,  mineral  waters,  and 
marchpane.  Konigsberg  is  a  very  important 
centre  in  the  commerce  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. The  approach  by  water  having  been  found 
inadequate  for  heavy  ships,  the  important  Konigs- 
berg Ship  Canal,  from  the  city  to  Pillau,  on  the 
Bay  of  Danzig,  was  opened  in  1901.  Other  exten- 
sive harbor  improvements  are  planned.  The  chief 
articles  of  trade  are  agricultural  products,  amber, 
tea,  wood,  spirits,  petroleum,  coal,  colonial  wares, 
leather  products,  and  chemicals.  The  annual 
value  of  the  commerce,  which  has  latterly  some- 
what fallen  off  owing  to  Russian  duties,  is  about 
$100,000,000.  Konigsberg  is  the  centre  of  the 
Prussian  amber  trade.  Population,  in  1890,  161,- 
666;  in  1900,  189,483,  chiefly  Protestants. 

The  Altstadt  of  Konigsberg  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  built  a  castle 
there  in  1255.  Destroyed  by  the  Prussians  in 
1263,  it  was  built  on  its  present  site,  and  obtained 
municipal  rights  in  1286.  Lobenicht  and  Kneip- 
hof became  cities  in  1300  and  1327  respectively. 
In  1457  the  palace  of  Konigsberg  became  the 
residence  of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  and  from  1525  to  1618  Avas  the  residence 
of  the  dukes  of  Prussia.  The  three  towns  were 
united  in  1724.  In  1758  Konigsberg  was  occupied 
by  the  Russians,  and  in  1807  by  the  French. 


KONIGSHUTTE,  ke'niKs-hy'te.  A  town  in 
the  Province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  35  miles  east- 
northeast  of  Ratibor,  and  about  7  miles  from  the 
Russian  frontier  (Map:  Prussia,  H  3).  It  has 
extensive  smelting-works,  and  there  are  coal- 
mines near.  Population,  in  1890,  36,507 ;  in 
1900,  57,875.  KiJnigshutte  was  formed  in  1869 
by  the  consolidation  of  various  townships. 

KONIGSMARK,  ke'niKs-mark.  A  Swedish 
family  of  German  origin,  whose  members  achieved 
fame  and  notoriety  in  equal  measure  during  the 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. — 
Hans  Chbistopii,  Coimt  Konigsmark,  field-mar- 
shal in  the  Swedish  service,  was  born  at  Kotzlin, 
Brandenburg,  March  4,  1600.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  served  in  the  Imperial 
forces,  but  in  1030  entered  the  Swedish  Army, 
attaining  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1635.  In  the 
following  year  he  defeated  the  Imperialists,  and 
for  a  long  time  commanded  the  Swedish  army  in 
Westphalia.  He  was  with  Torstenson  in  1642, 
and  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Breitenf eld  ( q.v. ) ,  November  2d.  He  drove  the 
Imperialists  from  Pomerania,  and  captured  Bre- 
men and  Verden  in  1644;  defeated  the  Saxons  at 
Zeitz,  and  forced  the  Elector  to  a  truce.  He  sup- 
ported Wrangel  in  Franconia  (May,  1648),  and 
commanded  the  Swedish  forces  in  the  final  battle 
of  the  war  at  Prague.  He  was  made  a  field- 
marshal  and  hereditary  count,  and  appointed 
Governor  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Poland 
( 1656) ,  and  remained  in  captivity  until  the  Peace 
of  Oliva  (1660).  He  died  in  Stockholm,  March 
8,  1663. — PiiiLiPP  CiiKiSTOPii,  Count  Konigsmark, 
a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  1662,  entered 
tlie  service  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  became 
the  lover  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  the  Crown 
Prince  (afterwards  George  I.  of  England).  This 
attachment  was  discovered,  and  Konigsmark,  as 
is  supposed,  was  assassinated  July  1,  1694. — 
Maria  Aurora,  sister  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Stade,  Sweden,  about  1668,  was  a  brilliant  and 
beavitiful  woman,  well  acquainted  with  life  in  the 
courts  of  Northern  Germany.  After  her  brother's 
mysterious  disappearance  she  went  to  Dresden 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Elector  Augustus  II.  of 
Saxony  in  rescuing  her  brother,  if  alive.  She 
became  the  mistress  of  the  Elector,  and  the 
mother,  by  him,  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  (q.v.). 
She  afterwards  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  Quedlin- 
burg,  Prussian  Saxony;  lived  at  Berlin,  Dresden, 
and  Hamburg;  and  undertook  a  mission  to 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  at  Narva,  in  behalf  of 
Augustus  II.  (1702).  Voltaire  considered  her 
'the  most  famous  woman  of  two  centuries.'  She 
died  at  Quedlinburg,  in  1728.  Consult:  Cramer, 
Denktmrdifjkeiten  der  Griifin  Maria  Aurora  von 
Konigsmark  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1836)  ;  Hesekiei, 
Nachrichten  zur  Geschichte  des  Geschlechts  der 
Grajen  von  Konigsmark  (Berlin,  1854)  ;  Palm- 
blad,  Aurora  Konigsmark  und  ihre  Verioandten 
(6  vols.,  Leipzig,  1848-53)  ;  Corvin-Wiersbitzky, 
Maria  Aurora,  Grafin  von  Konigsmark  (Leipzig, 
1848). 

KONIGSTEIN,  ke'niK-stin.  A  town  of  Sax- 
ony, Germany,  on  the  Elbe,  22  miles  by  rail  south- 
east of  Dresden.  It  is  commanded  by  an  old 
fortress,  the  only  one  in  Saxony,  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  neariy  800  feet  above  the  Elbe,  on  a 
precipitous  rock.  It  formerly  afforded  an  asylum 
to  the  Saxon  priors,  with  their  treasures,  in 
times  of  danger.    The  present  fortifications  were 
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erected  during  1589-1731.  The  fortress  of 
Kuuigstein  was  formerly  considered  impregnable. 
The  town  has  some  manufactures  and  conunerce. 
lU  population  was  3988  in  1890,  and  4274  in 
1900. 

KONIOSWABT,  k^^nlKs-vart.  A  watering- 
plac-e  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  situated  five  miles  by 
rail  from  Marienbad  (Map:  Austria,  CI).  It 
has  an  old  castle  which  has  belonged  to  the  Met- 
temich  family  since  the  seventeenth  century; 
it  contains  a  valuable  library  and  numerous  art 
treasures.  There  are  chalybeate  and  mud  baths. 
Population,  in  1900,  2039. 

KONINCK,  ki/nink,  or  CONTNK,  David  db 
( 1636-99) .  A  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Jan  F>-t,  and  a  member  of  the 
Guild  of  Saint  Luke  (1663).  He  was  an  animal 
and  still  life  painter  of  great  ability,  but  his 
works  are  now  very  rare.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  Rome,  where  he  was  known  as 
Ramlaer  (the  Rabbit),  from  the  frequent  intro- 
duction of  that  animal  into  his  pictures.  "A  Stag 
Hunt"  and  "A  Bear  Hunt"  by  him  are  in  the 
Amsterdam  Museum. 

KONINCK,  or  CONINGH,  Philips  (1619- 
88 ) .  A  Dutch  landscape  painter,  bom  at  Amster- 
dam. He  was  one  of  the  most  notable  scholars 
of  Rembrandt,  and  painted  portraits  and  land- 
scapes; the  landscapes  are  remarkable  and  very 
valuable.  It  is  believed  he  was  a  great  traveler, 
but  the  details  of  his  life  are  not  known.  Lin- 
gelbach  and  Dirk  van  Bergen  sometimes  painted 
the  figures  in  his  landscapes.  A  "Landscape" 
(1676)  and  "Entrance  to  a  Forest."  in  the  Am- 
sterdam Museum,  are  fine  examples  of  his  work, 
and  a  '"Tiew,"  in  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
should  also  be  mentioned. 

KONINCK^  PiEBRE  DE  (also  De  Conixck  and 
Deconixg).  a  Flemish  popular  leader  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  is  described  by  Guizot 
as  "A  simple  weaver,  obscure,  poor,  undersized, 
and  one-eyed,  but  valiant  and  eloquent  in  his 
Flemish  tongue."  He  became  the  leader  at 
Bruges  of  a  revolt  against  the  oppression  of 
Philip  rV.  (the  Fair)  of  France.  The  other 
communes  of  Flanders  assisted  the  movement, 
and  about  20,000  troops  were  collected.  Near 
Courtrai  this  force  totally  defeated  the  French 
army  of  about  50,000  commanded  bv  Robert, 
Count  d'Artois  (July  11,  1302).  The  French 
loss  was  between  12,000  and  15,000.  Koninck 
was  lavishly  rewarded,  and  treated  with  distinc- 
tion. French  prestige  in  Europe  was  seriously 
affected  by  this  reverse,  and  Philip  undertook  a 
war  of  revenge,  which  culminated  c«ly  in  his 
acknowledgment  of  Flemish  independence  in 
1305. 

KONINCK,  or  CONINGH,  Saix>mox  (1600- 
56).  A  Dutch  painter,  bom  at  Amsterdam.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  David  Colyns  and  Nicholaas 
^foyaert,  but  afterwards  became  an  imitator  of 
Rembrandt.  Some  of  Koninck's  best  works  have 
been  attributed  to  this  master,  among  them 
"Joseph  Explaining  Pharaoh's  Dream."  In  1630 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painters 
of  Amsterdam.  He  also  left  some  excellent 
etchings  in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  notably 
the  head  of  an  old  man. 

KONOTOP,  kft'nMAp'.  A  town  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Tchemigov.  Russia,  situated  about  85 
miles   east-southeast   of   Tchemigov.      It   has   a 


technical  school,  and  carries  on  acane  trade  in 
grain,  honey,  and  wax.  PopulatioD,  in  1897, 
19,406. 

KONBAD,  kOn'iAt.  The  name  of  leveral  Ger- 
man emperors.    8ee  CoifkAi>. 

KONKAS  DEB  PFAFfT  (the  priest).  A  medi*- 
val  German  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  first  ball 
of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  a  priest  in  the 
service  of  Duke  Henry  the  Proud  of  Bavaria,  and 
wrote  about  1131,  probably  at  Ratisbon,  the 
Rolandslied,  a  poetic  paraphrase  of  the  French 
Chanson  de  Roland,  which  he  had  first  translated 
into  Latin  prose.  It  was  edited  by  \V.  Grimm 
(Gottingen,  1838),  with  a  valuable  introduction, 
and  by  Bartsch  (Leipzig,  1874).  The  adap- 
tation of  the  Kaiserchronik  about  1150  is  also 
attributed  to  him.  Consult  Goltber,  Daa  Bo- 
landslied  des  Pfaffen  Konrad«  (Munich,  1887). 

KONBADnr  (kdn'riHi^n)  OF  SWA'BIA. 
The  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen.     See  Coxbadet. 

KONBAD  VON  HOCHSTADEN,  fdn  hdc'- 
stii-den.  A  German  ecclesiastic  and  statesman  of 
the  thirteenth  centurj*,  under  whom,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  (1238-61),  the  cathedral  of 
that  city  was  begun  ( 1248) .  lUe  sided  with  Rome 
against  Frederick  II.,  and  attempted  open  oppo- 
sition, but  in  1242  was  beaten,  wounded,  and 
captured.  But  he  escaped,  and  crowned  William 
of  Holland  as  Emperor  (1248),  and  after  his 
death  caused  the  selection  of  Richard  of  Cornwall 
(1257)  as  leader  of  the  forces  opposed  to  the 
Hohenstaufen  party.  His  long  quarrel  with  the 
city  of  Cologne  came  to  an  end  in  1259,  when  he 
gained  control  of  the  town.  His  monument,  prob- 
ably of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  in  the  Saint 
John's  Chapel  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  Consult 
Cardaims,  Konrad  von  Hochstaden  (Cologne, 
1880). 

KOlfBAD  VON  ICABBXTBG,  mfir^bSSrK 
(?-1233).  A  German  priest,  confessor  to  the 
wife  of  Louis  TV.  of  Thuringia,  who  was  after- 
wards canonized,  and  is  known  as  Saint  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary.  Pope  Gr^ory  IX.  made  him  the 
arch-inquisitor  for  Germany,  and  his  severe  and 
indiscriminate  treatment  of  heretics  at  last 
aroused  the  bishops  and  called  forth  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Pope.  He  met  his  death  by  assassina- 
tion near  Marburg.  Consult  Kaltner,  Konrad 
von  Marburg  und  die  Inquisition  in  Deutschland 
(Prague.  1882). 

KONBAD  VON  MEGENBEBQ,  ma'gen- 
hiTK  (1309-78).  A  German  author,  bom  near 
Schweinfurt,  Bavaria.  He  was  rector  of  a  school 
in  Vienna  in  1337,  then  lived  at  Ratisbon  from 
1342  first  as  parish  priest,  later  as  canon,  and  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  Das  Buck  der  Satur 
(c.1349),  the  first  German  natural  history,  based 
up<Mi  the  Liber  de  yaturis  Rerum  of  Thomas 
de  Cantimprfe.  It  was  newly  edited  by  Pfeiffer 
( Stuttgart,  1861 ) ,  and  in  a  High  German  version 
by  Schulz  (Greifswald.  1897).  He  wrote  Latin 
treatises  on  many  topics. 

KONBAD  VON  WtJBZBTJBO,  wyrts'bTRJrK 
(  ?-1287 ) .  A  Middle  Hifrh  German  epic  poet,  rep- 
resenting the  latter  stages  of  the  decline  of 
the  Court  epic.  Himself  a  burgher,  he  repre- 
sents also  the  rise  to  prominence  of  that  class, 
and  reaches  over,  as  it  were,  from  the  Min- 
nesingers to  the  Mastersingers.  He  lived  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  alternately  at  Strassburg  and  Basel, 
and  wrote  voluminouslv.     Konrad  owes  much  to 
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Benoit  de  Sainte-More  and  Chrestien  de  Troyes. 
The  more  noteworthy  of  his  epics  are:  Der 
Schwanritter  (ed.  by  Roth,  1861,  used  by  Wagner 
in  the  opera  Lohengrin)  ;  Die  goldene  Schmiede 
(ed.  by  Grimm,  1840)  ;  Der  Welt  Lohn  (ed.  by 
Koth,  1843);  and  40,000  verses  on  the  Trojan 
War  (Trojanerkrieg) ,  which  even  so  was  incom- 
plete. Consult  Petelenz,  Leben  und  Bedeutung 
Konrads  von  W'Urzburg  (1881)  ;  Joseph,  Konrads 
von  Wiirzburg  Klage  der  Kunst  (Strassburg, 
1885). 

KOO-CHAH-BEE,  koo-cha'be.  A  food  made 
by  the  Indians  about  Mono  Lake  and  other 
alkaline  lakes  of  the  Western  United  States  from 
the  pupae  of  certain  flies  of  the  family  Ephydridse. 
See  Fly. 

KOO'DOO,  or  KUDU  (African  name).  One 
of  the  largest  and  most  numerous  of  African 
antelopes  (Strepsiceros  kudu) .  The  general  form 
is  not  so  light  and  elegant  as  that  of  many  of  the 
antelopes.  The  height  is  about  four  feet,  and 
the  length  fully  eight  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tail, 
which  is  moderately  long,  and  terminates  in  a 
tuft  like  that  of  an  ox.  The  male  is  furnished 
with  great  horns,  nearly  four  feet  long  and  beau- 
tifully twisted  in  a  wide  spiral  of  two  turns  and 
a  half,  veiy  thick  at  the  base  and  there  wrinkled 
and  ringed.  The  female 
is  smaller  than  the  male, 
and  hornless.  The  general 
color  is  grayish-brown, 
with  a  narrow  white 
stripe  along  the  middle  of 
the  back,  and  eight  or  ten 
similar  stripes  proceeding 
from  it  down  the  sides. 
The  koodoo  lives  in  small 
families  of  four  or  five, 
inhabiting  chiefly  the 
wooded  parts  of  Africa 
from  Abyssinia  to  Cape 
Colony,  though  it  is  now 
nearly  exterminated  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  animals  which  probably  man 
might  with  further  efforts,  reduce  to  his 
service.  Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  Con- 
sult, for  full  description,  the  authorities  men- 
tioned under  Antelope;  also  Proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  for  1890,  and  The 
Field   (London),  for  September  1,  1894. 

KOOSSO,  koos's6  (Abyssinian  name),  KOUS- 
SO,  KOSSO,  or  CUSSO.  A  medicine  used  to  ex- 
pel the  tapeworm.  It  consists  of  the  dried  flowers 
and  unripe  fruit  of  Brayera  anthelmintica,  a 
tree  which  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia.  The  product 
reaches  the  market  in  the  form  of  compressed, 
greenish-yellow  bunches,  with  a  balsamic  odor 
and  an  acrid,  repulsive  taste.  Koosso  contains  a 
resin  (koossin  or  tseniin),  a  volatile  oil,  and 
tannic  acid.  The  resin  is  ciystallizable,  white 
or  light  yellow,  soluble  very  sparingly  in  water, 
though  freely  in  alcohol.  It  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  drug,  which  yields  3  per  cent,  of  it. 
It  is  an  efficient  drug  against  the  tapeworm.  In 
ordinary'  doses  it  causes  nausea,  some  abdominal 
pain,  and  purging.  The  worm  is  usually  dis- 
charged dead  with  the  last  passages.  See  An- 
thelmintics. 

KOOTENAY,  koo'te-na.  A  tributary  of  the 
Columbia  River,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  British  Columbia    (Map:    Columbia,  British, 


F  5 ) .  It  flows  south,  passing  through  the  States 
of  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  then,  turning  north, 
reenters  British  territory.  It  passes  through 
Kootenay  Lake  and  joins  the  Columbia  River 
after  a  course  of  about  400  miles  through  a  wild 
and  picturesque  district.  Owing  to  the  tortuous- 
ness  of  its  course  and  numerous  rapids,  its  navi- 
gable importance  is  insignificant ;  steamers  ply  on 
Lake  Kootenay  between  Kaslo  and  Lando.  Rich 
deposits  of  iron  and  other  minerals  through  the 
region  give  promise  of  future  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

KOOTENAY,  or  KOOTENAI.  A  North 
American  tribe  of  the  Kitunahan  Indian  stock. 
See  KuTENAi. 

KO''PEK  (Russ.  kopyelka,  kopeika,  from  ko- 
patt,  OChurch  Slav,  kopati,  to  cut,  dig) .  A  Rus- 
sian money  of  account,  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  a  ruble  (q.v.)  and  equivalent  to  about  half  a 
cent. 

KOPENICK,  ke'pe-nik.  A  town  of  Prussia. 
See  CoPENiCK. 

KOPISCH,  ko'pish,  August  (1799-1853).  A 
German  painter  and  poet,  born  at  Breslau*.  He 
was  an  art  student  at  Prague  (1815),  Vienna, 
and  Dresden  (1819-22)  ;  but  an  accident  to  his 
right  hand  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  paint, 
and  he  turned  his  attention  to  poetry.  A  pro- 
tracted sojourn  in  Italy,  where  he  discovered  the 
famous  Blue  Grotto  of  Capri,  resulted  in  his 
translation  of  Dante's  Divine  Coviedy  (1837)  and 
of  other  Italian  selections,  published  the  follow- 
ing year.  His  own  Gedichte,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  a  delightful  humor,  were  issued  in 
1836;  Allerlei  Geister,  in  1^48;  Die  Schlosser  und 
Garten  zu  Potsdam,  in  1854;  and  his  complete 
works  in  five  volumes,  in  1856. 

KOPITAB,,  k6''pe-tar,  Bartholom^us,  or 
Jernej  (1780-1844).  A  Slavic  philologist.  He 
was  born  in  Carniola,  and  was  educated  at  the 
German  gymnasium  at  Laibach,  and  also  at 
Vienna,  where  he  soon  became  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Imperial  library,  and  finally  its 
curator.  In  1814  he  Avas  sent  to  Paris  with  the 
commission  to  recover  the  Slavic  manuscripts 
taken  by  the  French  in  1809,  and  afterwards 
traveled  in  Germany,  England,  and  Italy.  His 
fame  as  a  philologist  rests  on  his  works:  Gram- 
matik  der  slawischen  Sprache  in  Krain,  KAmten 
und  Steiermark,  the  first  scientific  Slavic  gram- 
mar (1808);  Glagolita  Clozianus  (1836),  in 
which,  by  adducing  older  forms,  he  attempts  to 
prove  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Glagolitic  as 
compared  with  the  Cyrillic  alphabet;  Hesychii 
Glossographi  Discipulus  Russus  (1839),  an  edi- 
tion of  a  Glagolitic  text  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century;  and  the  Prolegomena  Historica  to  the 
edition  of  the  Texte  du  sacre  (1843).  A  col- 
lected edition  of  his  minor  writings  was  under- 
taken by  his  pupil  Miklosich  (vol.  i.,  1857). 
Consult  lagic,  Briefwechsel  zrvischen  Dobrowsky 
und  Kopitar  (Berlin,  1885). 

KOPP,  k6p,  Georg  (1837—).  A  German  car- 
dinal, born  at  Duderstadt,  and  educated  at 
Hildesheim.  He  entered  the  priesthood  in  1862, 
and  rose  rapidly.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Fulda,  and  actively  inaugurated  a 
policy  of  friendly  relations  between  the  Church 
and  the  State.  So  successful  was  the  programme 
that  in  1886  and  1887,  after  his  entrance  into 
the  Prussian  House  of  Lords,  'peace  measures' 
were  passed  abating  the  severity  of  the  fa,inoug 
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*Mmy  Laws.'  In  1887  he  was  appointed  Prince 
liishop  of  Breslau,  in  which  capacity  he  is  also 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Austrian  Upper  House. 
lie  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1893. 

KOPP,  Joseph  Eltych  (1793-1866).  A  Swiss 
historian,  born  at  Beroniiinster.  in  the  Canton  of 
Lucerne.  He  studied  philology  in  Freiburg 
( Baden )  ;  was  professor  of  Greek  at  the  Lyceum 
of  Lucerne  from  1819  to  1841,  and  was  president 
of  the  Swiss  Council  of  Education  from  1841  to 
1845,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion excit«»d  by  his  hostility  to  the  Jesuits.  He 
devoted  much  labor  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  Swiss  Federation,  and  is  the  founder 
of  scientinc  investigation  concerning  Swiss  his- 
torj'.  It  was  through  his  careful  study  of  early 
documents  that  the  story  of  William  Tell  was 
first  shown  to  be  legendary.  His  Geschichte  der 
eidgendssischen  Bunde  (1845-49;  last  ed.  1882) 
is  considered  his  most  valuable  work.  He  also 
publislied  Amtliche  Samnilung  der  iiltem  eidge- 
ndssischen Abschiede  (1839).  Consult  Liitolf, 
Joseph  Eutych  Kopp  (Lucerne,  1868). 

KOPPEN,  kep'pm,  Peteb  IVAXo^aTcn  (1793- 
1864).  A  Russian  statistician  and  archaeologist, 
btim  at  Kharkov.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  city,  made  numerous  journeys 
to  investigate  the  ethnology,  archaeology,  and  his- 
tory of  Russia,  and  aided  by  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts collected  during  his  travels,  he  began  to 
publish  the  results  of  his  researches,  in  German, 
soon  after  1818.  While  most  of  these  are  included 
among  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Saint 
Petersburg,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  mention 
should  be  made  of  his  Kultttrgeschichte  Russ- 
lands  (1825)  and  his  Geschichte  des  "Weinhaues 
und  '^'einhandels  in  Kusslond  (1832).  He  is 
probably  best  known  for  his  Ethnographische 
Karte  des  europdischen  Russlands,  published  (4 
vols.,  1851 )  by  the  Russian  Society  of  (Jeography, 
and  by  his  memoir  on  the  ninth  census  of  Euro- 
pean Russia    (1856). 

KOPPEN,  Vladimir  Peter  ( 1846— ) .  A  Rus- 
sian-German meteorologist,  bom  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg, and  educated  there,  at  Heidelberg,  and  at 
Leipzig.  After  a  year  in  Central  Physical  Ob- 
servatory at  Saint  Petersburg,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  German  Naval  Observatory  at 
Hamburg,  of  which  he  was  appointed  meteorolo- 
gist in  1875.  His  writings  have  appeared  mainly 
in  technical  journals,  especially  the  MeteorolO' 
pische  Zeitschrift,  of  which  he  was  editor  from 
1884  to  1891.  In  1891  he  was  made  editor  of  the 
Annalen  der  H ydrographie  und  tnaritimen  Mete- 
orologie. — His  sister  Natalie  ( 1832 — )  is  also 
a  meteorologist  and  an  author,  and  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  Vienna  Zeitschrift  fur  ileteorologie 
and  to  Rottger*s  Russische  Revue  articles  on  the 
weather  of  the  Crimea. 

KOPTOS  (Gk.  KorT6t,  Lat.  Coptos).  The 
Greek  name  of  the  modem  Kuft  (better  Quft), 
a  tovm  of  L'pper  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile.  27  miles  north  of  Luxor.  It  is  now  an  un- 
important town  of  about  2500  inhabitants,  but  in 
Greek  and  mediaeval  times  it  was  a  city  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  the  starting-point  of 
the  caravan  routes  to  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea 
(Berenice  and  Myos  Hormos),  and  therefore  a 
centre  of  the  trade  with  Arabia.  India,  etc.  It 
was  also  famous  for  its  quarries  and  gold-mines. 
The  siege  and  destruction  of  Koptos  by  Diocletian 
after  a  revolt  in  a.d.  292  were  followed  by  a 


rapid  revival  of  the  city,  which  for  a  time  was 
oilicially  called  Justiniauopolis.  It«  decline  began 
when  Kench  touk  the  trallic  to  the  lied  Sea.  Ex- 
cavations conducted  near  Koptos  by  Flinders 
Petrie  in  the  winter  1893-94  proved  that  this  was 
a  very  old  town.  Monuments  from  all  periods  of 
Egyptian  history  were  found  in  the  temple  of  the 
ithyphallic  local  god  Min — even  statues  from  the 
prehistoric  age.  Consult  Petrie,  Kopto*  (Lon- 
don, 1896). 

KOBAIS,  k6  rt',  Ger.  pron.  ks'rfe,  Aoamak- 
Tios.     See  COBAY,  Aoamaxtios. 

KOBJLN,  kO'ran  or  kiV-ran'  (Ar.  kur'in,  lec- 
tion, from  kara'a,  to  read;  cf.  the  later  Heb. 
ilikra,  the  written  Book,  i.e.  the  Bible).  The 
sacred  book  of  the  Mohammedans.  The  name 
was  given  by  Mohammed  himself  to  a  single 
revelation,  or  a  collection  of  revelations,  and  was 
aftenvards  applied  to  the  body  of  his  utterances 
as  gathered  together  in  one  book,  forming  the 
basis  for  the  religious,  social,  civil,  commercial, 
military,  and  legal  regulation  of  Islam.  The  Ko- 
ran is  also  known  under  various  other  names,  such 
as:  Furkan  (salvation);  Al-ilu^haf  {the  vol- 
ume); Al-Kitab  (the  Book,  in  the  sense  of 
'Bible')  ;  Al-Dhikr  (the  reminder,  or  the  admoni- 
tion). 

According  to  the  orthodox  views  the  Koran  is 
coeval  with  (iod,  imcreated,  eternal.  Its  first 
transcript  was  written  from  the  beginning  in 
rays  of  Ught  upon  a  gigantic  tablet  resting  by  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  upon  this  tablet  are 
also  found  the  divine  decrees  relating  to  thin^ 
past  and  future.  A  copy  of  it,  in  a  book  bound  in 
white  silk,  jewels,  and  gold,  was  brought  down  to 
the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  in  the 
blissful  and  mysterious  night  of  Al-Kadr,  in  the 
month  of  Ramadan.  Portions  of  it  were,  dur- 
ing a  space  of  twenty-three  years,  communicated 
to  Mohammed,  both  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  either 
by  Gabriel  in  human  shape,  "with  the  sound  of 
bells,"  or  through  inspiration  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  "in  the  Prophet's  breast/'  or  by  God  Him- 
self, "veiled  and  imveiled,  in  waking  or  in  the 
dreams  of  night."  Traditions  vary  with  respect  to 
the  length  of  the  individual  portions  revealed  at  a 
time,  between  single  letters,  verses,  and  entire 
chapters  (or  suras).  Setting  aside  the  fanciful 
and  semi-mj-stical  speculations,  there  is  general 
agreement  among  Mohammedans  that  the  earliest 
revelation  is  represented  by  verses  1  to  5  of  sura 
xcvi.,  which  begins  with  the  words,  "Proclaim  the 
name  of  thy  Lord,  who  has  created  all  things." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career  Mohammed  did 
not  make  any  elTorts  to  have  his  utterances  pre- 
served. \Miile  it  is  possible  that  he  was  able  to 
read  and  write,  he  certainly  did  not  write  any 
of  the  suras  himself.  It  was  only  as  his  move- 
ment spread  that  the  importance  attached  to  the 
Prophet's  'revelations'  suggested  the  necessity  of 
gi^-ing  them  a  more  permanent  form,  and  in  the 
second  part  of  his  career,  after  the  flight  to  Me- 
dina (622),  he  appears  systematically  to  have 
dictated  his  revelations  to  a  scribe;  and  it  would 
appear  that  he  also  revised  the  form  of  earlier 
utterances  which  had  been  either  orally  preserved 
or  written  down  promiscuously  by  some  of  his 
zealous  followers.  Within  a  year  of  Mohammed's 
death  (632)  the  first  attempt  at  a  collection  of 
the  Prophet's  utterances  was  made  by  Abu  Bekr. 
He  intmsted  the  task  to  Zaid  ibn  "Thabit,  the 
last  secretary  of  Mohammed.     Copies  of  these 
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utterances  already  existed,  and  it  was  from  these 
that  Zaid  prepared  an  authoritative  compilation 
to  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Koran.  This  vol- 
ume passed,  after  the  death  of  Abu  Bekr,  into 
the  hands  of  Omar,  and  by  Omar  was  intrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  Hafsa,  one  of  the  Prophet's 
wives,  the  daughter  of  Omar.  Differences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  text  of  the  Koran  still 
prevailed  after  Zaid's  edition  was  completed,  and 
accordingly  a  second  redaction  was  instituted  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hejira  by  Caliph 
Othman,  not  for  the  sake  of  arranging  and  cor- 
recting the  text,  but  in  order  to  insure  unity. 
This  work  was  intrusted  to  four  editors  of  recog- 
nized authority,  of  whom  Zaid  was  one.  With 
respect  to  the  succession  of  the  single  chapters, 
114  in  number,  no  attempt  was  made  at  estab- 
lishing continuity,  but  they  were  placed  side  by 
side  according  to  their  respective  lengths;  so 
that  immediately  after  the  introductory  exor- 
dium follows  the  longest  chapter,  and  the  others 
are  ranged  after  it  in  decreasing  size,  though  this 
principle  is  not  strictly  adhered  to.  They  are 
not  numbered  in  the  manuscripts,  but  bear  dis- 
tinctive, often  strange-sounding  headings;  as: 
the  Cow,  Congealed  Blood,  the  Fig,  the  Star,  the 
Towers,  Saba,  the  Poets,  etc.,  taken  from  a  par- 
ticular matter  or  person  treated  of  in  the  respec- 
tive chapters.  Every  chapter  or  sura  begins  with 
the  introductory  formula,  "In  the  name  of  God, 
the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate."  It  is  further 
stated  at  the  beginning  whether  the  sura  was  re- 
vealed at  Mecca  or  at  Medina.  Every  chapter  is 
subdivided  into  smaller  portions  {Ayah,  Heb. 
0th,  sign,  letter),  varying  in  the  ancient  copies 
[of  Medina,  Cufa,  Basra,  and  Damascus,  and  the 
'vulgar  edition']  between  6000  and  6036.  The 
number  of  words  in  the  whole  book  is  77,639,  and 
an  enumeration  of  the  letters  shows  an  amount 
of  323,015  of  these.  Other  (encyclical)  divisions 
of  the  book  are  into  30  ajza  and  into  60  ahzdb, 
for  the  use  of  devotional  readings  in  and  out  of 
the  mosque.  Twenty-nine  suras  commence  with 
certain  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  sup- 
posed by  Mohammedans  to  be  of  mystic  import, 
but  which  are  probably  monograms  of  private 
collectors  or  authorities. 

The  contents  of  the  Koran  as  the  basis  of  Mo- 
hammedanism will  be  considered  under  that  head, 
while  for  questions  more  closely  connected  with 
authorship  and  chronology,  consult  Mohammed. 
Briefly  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  chief  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  it  is  the  unity  of  God,  and  the 
existence  of  but  one  true  religion,  with  change- 
able ceremonies.  As  teachers  and  warners  of 
mankind,  God,  at  different  times,  sent  prophets  to 
lead  back  to  truth,  Moses,  Christ,  and  Moham- 
med being  the  most  distinguished.  Both  punish- 
ments for  the  sinner  and  rewards  for  the  pious 
are  depicted  with  great  diffuseness,  and  exempli- 
fied chiefly  by  stories  taken  from  the  Bible,  the 
apocryphal  writings,  the  Midrash,  and  pre-Islamic 
history.  Special  laws  and  directions,  admoni- 
tions to  moral  and  divine  virtues,  more  particu- 
larly to  a  complete  and  unconditional  resignation 
to  God's  will  (see  Islam),  legends,  principally 
relating  to  the  patriarchs,  and,  almost  without 
exception,  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  writings 
(known  to  Mohammed  by  oral  communication 
only,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  their 
frequent  odd  confusion ) ,  form  the  bulk  of  the 
book,  which  throughout  bears  the  most  palpable 
traces  of  Jewish  influence.     Thus,  of  ideas  and 


words  taken  bodily,  with  their  Arabicized  desig- 
nations, from  Judaism,  may  be  mentioned: 
Kur'dn=^mikra  (reading)  ;  furhan  (salvation)  ; 
the  introductory  formula,  bismillah  (in  the  name 
of  God)  ;  taurat=:torah  (book  of  law)  ;  jinnah 
■=gan  eden  (paradise)  ;  jahinnam,  (hell)  ;  darasa 
^darash  (to  search  the  scriptures)  ;  subat,  sabt 
^^shabbath  (day  of  rest)  ;  sakinah  (majesty  of 
God).  It  is  especially  in  the  later  suras  that 
Mohammed,  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers,  in- 
troduced (in  imitation  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
preachers)  stories  and  legends  of  biblical  per- 
sonages. 

The  suras  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
classes:  those  delivered  during  the  first  years  of 
Mohammed's  preaching  in  Mecca,  those  delivered 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  that  city, 
and  those  delivered  in  Medina.  In  the  oldest 
suras  Mohammed  is  concerned  mainly  with  de- 
picting the  power  and  unity  of  God,  with  the 
resurrection  and  the  judgment  day,  with  depict- 
ing the  blessedness  of  paradise  and  the  tortures 
of  hell.  Tliese  subjects  are  elaborated  in  the 
suras  of  the  middle  and  last  period.  While  in 
the  earlier  ones  Mohammed  only  claims  to  be 
a  preacher  sent  to  warn  people,  in  the  later  ones 
he  steps  forward  boldly  with  the  claim  of  being 
a  divinely  sent  prophet,  whose  utterances  repre- 
sent revelations  made  to  him  by  the  angel  Ga- 
briel. The  duties  obligatory  upon  Moslems  are 
all  discussed  in  the  later  suras,  though  the  for- 
mation into  codes  was  reserved  for  the  Moham- 
medan theologians.  Incidentally  his  polemics 
against  his  personal  enemies,  and  especially 
against  Judaism  and  Christianity,  are  introduced 
into  the  Koran,  the  Jews  being  accused  of  falsi- 
fying the  Scriptures,  the  Christians  of  running 
counter  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  by 
the  assumption  that  Jesus  was  a  son  of  God.  The 
discourses  themselves  are  of  a  rambling  nature, 
and  numerous  social  customs  are  touched  upon. 
In  this  way  the  Koran  becomes  a  mirror  in  which 
Mohammed's  personality  is  reflected  with  a  clear- 
ness which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  prop- 
erly was  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  elaboration  of 
a  Mohammedan  system  of  theology,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  topic  connected  with  the  law  upon 
which  it  does  not  touch,  though  never  exhaustive- 
ly. Its  lack  of  system,  and  its  discursiveness, 
make  the  Koran  hard  reading,  but  its  interest  and 
value  to  the  student  are  all  the  greater  because  of 
the  assurance  these  very  defects  give  us  that  we 
have  in  the  Koran  a  work  that  is  in  all  essential 
particulars  authentic. 

The  general  tendency  and  aim  of  the  Koran  is 
found  clearly  indicated  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  chapter:  "This  is  the  book  in  which 
there  is  no  doubt;  a  guidance  for  the  pious,  who 
believe  in  the  mysteries  of  faith,  who  perform 
their  prayers,  give  alms  from  what  we  have  be- 
stowed upon  them,  who  believe  in  the  revelation 
which  we  made  unto  thee,  which  was  sent  down 
to  the  prophetsi  before  thee,  and  who  believe  in 
the  future  life,"  etc.  To  unite  the  three  principal 
religious  forms  which  he  found  in  his  time 
and  country — viz.  Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
heathenism — into  one,  was  Mohammed's  ideal; 
and  the  Koran,  properly  read,  discloses  constant- 
ly the  alternate  flatteries  and  threats  aimed  at 
each  of  the  three  parties.  No  less  are  certain 
abrogations  of  special  passages  in  the  Koran, 
made  by  the  Prophet  himself  due  to  the  vacillat- 
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ing  relation  in  which  he  at  first  stood  to  the  dif- 
ferent creeds. 

The  language  of  the  Koran  has  become  the 
ideal  of  classical  Arabic,  and  no  human  pen  is 
supposed  to  be  cai>able  of  producing  anything 
similar:  a  circumslunee  adduced  by  Mohammed 
himself,  as  a  clear  proof  of  his  mission.  The 
style  varies  considerably;  in  the  earlier  suras 
concise  and  bold,  sublime  and  majestic,  impas- 
sioned, fluent,  and  harmonious;  in  the  later  ones 
verbose,  sententious,  obscure,  tame,  and  prosy. 
There  are  passages  of  great  beauty  and  jMJwer 
suggesting  the  Hebrew  prophets.  By  means  of 
the  difference  in  style  between  the  earlier  and 
later  suras  modern  investigators  have  endeavored 
to  fomi  a  chronological  arrangement.  A  gen- 
eral consensus  has  now  been  arrived  at;  though 
questions  of  detail  must  always  remain  in  dis- 
pute, as  many  of  the  suras  are  composite  in  char- 
acter. A  great  deal  dei)end3  also  upon  internal 
evidence,  which  fortunately  is  found  in  consider- 
able abundance.  Mohammed,  especially  in  the 
later  years  of  his  career,  was  in  the  habit  of  in- 
troducing allusions  to  events  of  the  day,  to  dis- 
putations with  Jews  and  Christians,  to  his  am- 
bitions and  aims,  into  his  discourses;  and  since, 
in  addition  to  the  Koran,  we  have  the  copious  col- 
lections known  as  Hadith  (q.v.)  containing  ut- 
terances, sayings  and  doings,  and  decisions  of 
Mohammed  at  the  various  periods  of  his  career, 
it  is  in  many  cases  possible  to  attach  utterances 
in  the  Koran  to  specific  occasions,  and  thus  fix 
the  age  of  the  sura  in  which  a  certain  expression 
or  opinion  occurs.  The  Koran  is  written  in  prose, 
yet  the  two  or  more  links  of  which  a  sentence  is 
generally  composed  sometimes  rhyme  with  each 
other,  a  peculiarity  of  speech  (called  saj') 
used  by  the  ancient  soothsayers  (kuhh^H'kohen) 
of  Arabia:  only  that  Mohammed  us«d  his  own 
discretion  in  remodeling  its  form  and  freeing 
it  from  conventional  fetters;  and  thus  the  rhyme 
of  the  Koran  became  an  entirely  distinctive 
rhyme.  Refrains  are  introduced  in  some  suras, 
and  plays  upon  words  are  not  disdained. 

The  outward  reverence  in  which  the  Koran  is 
held  throughout  Mohammedanism  is  exceedingly 
great.  It  is  never  held  below  the  girdle,  never 
touched  without  previous  purification ;  and  an 
injunction  to  that  effect  is  generally  found  on  the 
cover  which  overlaps  the  boards,  according  to 
Eastern  binding.  It  is  consulted  on  weighty  mat- 
ters; sentences  from  it  are  inscribed  on  banners, 
dt>r,rs.  etc.  Great  lavishness  is  also  displayed 
lipon  the  material  and  the  binding  of  the  sacred 
volume.  The  copies  for  the  wealthy  are  some- 
times written  in  gold,  and  the  covers  blaze  with 
gold  and  precious  stones. 

The  Koran  has  been  commented  upon  so  often 
that  the  names  of  the  commentators  alone  would 
fill  pages.  The  most  renowned  are  those  of 
Zamakhshari  (died  a.h.  539),  Beidhawl  (died 
A.H.  685  or  716),  Mahalli  (died  a.h.  870),  and 
Suyuti  (died  a.h.  911).  The  principal  editions 
are  those  of  Hinkehnann  (Hamburg.  1694)  ; 
Maracci  (Padua.  1698)  ;  Flugel  (Leipzig,  1883)  ; 
besides  many  editions  (of  small  critical  value) 
printed  in  Saint  Petersburg,  Kazan,  Teheran, 
Calcutta,  Cawnpore,  and  Serampore,  and  by  the 
many  newly  erected  Indian  presses.  There  is  a 
chrestomathy  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
Nallino  (Leipzig.  1893).  The  first,  but 'very 
imperfect.  Latin  version  of  the  Koran  was  made 
by  Robertus  Retensis,  an  Englishman,   in   1143 


(ed.  Basel,  1543).  The  principal  translations 
are  thuse  of  Maracci,  into  i>atin  (1698);  Sale 
(1st  ed.  1734,  one  of  the  best  translations  in  any 
langua^  edited  by  Wherry  with  additional  mat- 
ter, 1881-86),  Rodwell  (2d  ed..  1876),  and  Palm- 
er (1880),  into  English;  Savary  (1783),  Garcin 
de  Tassy  (1829),  Kazimirski  (1840),  into 
French;  Megerlin  (1772),  Wahl  (1828),  Ull- 
mann  (1840),  Griguil  (1901),  and  Henning  in 
the  Reclam  Univerml-Bibliothek,  into  German; 
Keckendorf  into  Hebrew  ( 1857 )  ;  besides  a  great 
number  of  Persian,  Turkish,  Malay,  Hindustani, 
and  other  translations  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  various  Eastern  Mohammedans.  The  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  style  and  rhyme  of  the  original 
was  first  made  by  J.  von  Hammer  (1811).;  this 
was  improved  upon  bv  A.  Sprenger  (1861-65), 
Fr.  RQckert  ( 1888),  and  by  M.  Klamroth  ( 1890). 
All  of  these  are  in  Gferman.  The  Speecheg  and 
Table-Talk  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  chosen  and 
translated  by  Stanley  Lane- Poole  (London,  1882), 
is  a  selection  from  the  best  that  is  in  the  Koran. 
Of  concordances  to  the  Koran  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  Flugel  (Leipzig,  1842),  and  the  yojon-oi- 
Forkan  (Calcutta,  1811)  ;  La  Beaume,  Le  Koran 
analyst  (Paris,  1878),  is  a  topical  index  to  the 
French  translations  of  Kazimirski  and  others. 
There  are  Koran  lexicons  by  Dieterici  (2d  ed., 
Berlin,  1894)  and  Penrice  (London,  1873).  The 
introduction  and  notes  to  Sale's  translation  con- 
tain material  that  is  still  of  value,  though  in 
large  measure  superseded  now  by  Noldeke,  Ge- 
schichte  de»  Qordns  (Gottingen,  1860)  ;  Weil, 
Historisch-kritische  Einleitung  in  den  Koran 
(Bielefeld,  1844)  ;  Grimme,  Mohammed,  2ter 
Theil;  Einleitung  in  den  Koran;  System,  der  ko- 
ranischen  Theologie  (1895)  ;  Hirschfeld,  Xeic  Re- 
8earche»  into  the  Composition  and  Exegesis  of 
the  Qoran  (Eng.  trans.  London,  1902).  Consult 
also  the  lives  of  Mohammed  and  other  works 
mentioned  in  the  articles  Mohammed  and  Mo- 
hammedanism (q.v.). 

EOBAT,  k6-rat'.  A  town  (rf  Siam,  situated 
165  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Bangkok,  the 
capital  (Map:  Siam,  D  4).  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  strong  stone  wall,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  several 
copper-mines  and  sugar  plantations.  Korat  is 
the  seat  of  a  Siamese  Governor,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  7000,  consisting  of  Burmese  and 
natives  of  Laos  and  China. 

KOBBAY,  kAr'bd-I,  Francis  Alexander  ( 1846 
—  ) .  An  Hungarian-American  musician  and  com- 
poser. He  was  bom  at  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  and 
settled  in  New  York  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and 
pianoforte  in  1871.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Roger  for 
the  voice,  and  of  Liszt  for  the  piano,  and  for 
three  years  (1865-68)  sang  at  the  Hungarian 
Opera  of  Pesth.  Subsequently  he  toured  success- 
fully throughout  Germany,  England,  and  America 
as  a  piano  virtuoso.  His  compositions,  which  in- 
clude Xuptiale,  for  orchestra;  Le  matin,  arranged 
for  voice  and  piano  (but  afterwards  arranged 
for  the  orchestra)  ;  and  numerous  Hungarian 
folk-songs  and  musical  transcriptions  generally, 
are  held  in  high  repute. 

KOBDOFAN,  kAr'dA-fan'.  A  province  of  the 
Eg>-ptian  Sudan  (q.v.),  situated  between  the 
White  Nile  and  the  Province  of  Darfur,  and  ex- 
tending from  longitude  28°  30'  to  33"  E.;  and 
from  about  latitude  11°  to  16°  N.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  about  95.000  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  flat,  with  a  few  isolated  hills.   During  the 
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dry  season  it  is  mostly  barren;  but  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  rainy  season,  which  usually  lasts  from 
June  to  October,  it  is  covered  with  a  rich  vegeta- 
tion. There  are  no  rivers,  but  wells  are  abun- 
dant, and  generally  serve  both  as  centres  for  per- 
manent settlements  and  as  temporary  camps  for 
the  nomadic  tribes.  The  principal  products  are 
sesame,  groundnuts,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  a  kind 
of  millet.  The  chief  products  of  commerce  are 
ostrich-feathers  and  mucilage.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  about  300,000,  chiefly  Arabs  and 
Berbers,  who  profess  Islam.  There  are  also 
several  pagan  negro  tribes  in  the  southern  part. 
About  one-half  of  the  population  is  nomadic. 
Capital,  El  Obeid  (q.v.). 

KOBEA,  or  CORE  A,  ko-re'i  (Korean  Kori, 
Korye,  or  Koryu,  the  local  pronunciation  of 
Kao-li,  the  Chinese  name  of  that  one  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  the  peninsula  which  became  para- 
mount toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century).  A 
country  of  Eastern  Asia,  mostly  in  peninsular 
form,  and  lying  south  and  southeast  of  Man- 
churia, and  dividing  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  the 
Yellow  Sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Strait  of  Korea,  on  the  north  by  the  Yalu-Kiang, 
which  rises  in  the  Shanalin  Mountains  of  Man- 
churia and  flows  southwest  into  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  by  the  Tixman,  which  rises  near  the  same 
•  place  and  flows  northeast  and  east  into  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  34°  17' 
and  43°  N.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  124° 
38'  and  130°  33'  E.  Korea  is  about  600  miles  in 
length,  135  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  80,000  to  92,000  square 
miles. 

From  about  a.d.  900  the  name  of  the  country 
was  Kori,  or  Korj'ii.  In  1392,  when  the  present 
dynasty  was  founded  by  one  Li  Tan,  a  still  older 
name,  Cho-sen,  or  Choson  (Chinese  Chao-Sien, 
'Morning  Freshness'),  was  revived.  Since  1897 
Dai  Han  has  been  the  official  name. 

TopOGKAPiiY.  The  northern  half  of  the  coun- 
try is  very  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  with 
peaks  from  4000  to  8000  feet  in  height.  The 
main  axis  of  elevation,  which  forms  the  great 
backbone  of  the  peninsula,  lies  along  the  whole 
eastern  seaboard.  The  southern  half  is  some- 
what monotonous,  the  ridges  and  spurs  thrown 
out  by  the  main  axis  dwindling  in  height  as  they 
approach  the  western  and  southern  coasts.  Near 
latitude  37°  a  long  chain  runs  southwest,  ending 
in  Hanra-san,  an  extinct  volcano  (6700  feet) 
on  the  island  of  Quelpaert.  From  the  main  axis 
the  surface  falls  off  abruptly  to  the  east.  Toward 
the  west  the  hills  are  almost  destitute  of  trees. 
and  are  scarred  with  gullies  which  open  out  into 
wide,  monotonous,  but  fertile  plains. 

Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  country,  there 
are  no  great  rivers.  The  most  important  are 
(1)  the  Amnok  (or  Apnok),  better  known  as 
the  Yalu-Kiang,  which  rises  in  the  Paik-tu-san, 
or  'White  Head  Mountain,'  an  extinct  volcano 
8900  feet  in  height,  in  latitude  41°  59'  N.,  and 
flows  southwest  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  forming  in 
its  course  the  northwest  boundary  of  the  country. 
It  is  navigable  by  sea-going  junks  for  30  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  by  boats  as  far  as  Wi-won, 
145  miles  more.  (2)  The  Tai-dong,  in  Phyong-an 
Province,  which  is  navigable  by  boats  for  75 
miles,  as  far  as  the  important  citv  of  Ping-vang 
(40,000  inhabitants).  (3)  The  Han,  on  which 
the  capital  is  situated,  rises  at  a  point  only  30 


miles  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  flows  westward 
to  the  Yellow  Sea.  A  fleet  of  small  steamers 
plies  on  it  between  Chemulpo,  at  its  mouth,  and 
the  capital  (55  or  00  miles),  and  boats  ascend 
some  80  or  90  miles  farther.  (4)  The  Nak-tong, 
which  flows  from  north  to  south  through  the 
provinces  of  Kyeng-Syeng,  and  empties  into  the 
Korean  Strait  near  Fusan  ( q.v. ) .  It  is  navigable 
for  140  miles  by  vessels  drawing  not  more  than 
4^^  feet.  (5)  The  Mok-p'o  is  a  small  river  which 
flows  through  the  fertile  Province  of  Chulla,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  the  open  port  of  the  same  name 
in  latitude  34°  47'  N.  and  longitude  126°  15'  E. 
The  only  Korean  river  which  flows  into  the  Sea 
of  Japan  is  the  Tuman.  The  coast-line  measures 
1740  miles.  On  the  east  the  shores  are  steep 
and  almost  unbroken  by  estuaries  or  harbors. 
Gen-san  and  Port  Lazareff  are  the  best,  not  only 
on.  this  coast,  but  in  Korea.  There  are  few  isl- 
ands on  the  east  coast,  but  on  the  west  and  south 
the  coasts  are  fringed  with  innumerable  clusters, 
the  largest  of  which  are  Quelpaert,  off  the  south 
coast,  and  Kang-hwa,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Han 
River.  The  best  harbor  on  the  south  coast  is 
that  of  Fusan  ( or  in  Korean  Pu-san ) .  On  the 
east  coasts  the  tides  seldom  rise  more  than  a 
few  feet,  but  on  the  west  and  south  they  are 
strong  and  dangerous,  rising  frequently  to  35 
feet,  and  receding  with  great  rapidity,  leaving 
great  mud  banks  on  which  vessels  are  sometimes 
left  high  and  dry. 

CuMATE.  On  the  whole  the  climate  of  Korea 
is  salubrious.  It  greatly  resembles  that  of  the 
opposite  coast  of  China.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  central  and  northern  parts,  where  the 
winters  are  severe  and  the  rivers  freeze  over. 
Snow  covers  the  country  from  the  middle  of 
December  until  the  end  of  February.  In  the 
south  the  'skies  are  generally  bright,  and  the 
early  winter  is  as  delightful  as  in  Japan.  The 
middle  and  late  summer  is  rainy  and  hot.  The 
temperature  ranges  from  5°  F.  in  winter  to 
90°  F.  in  July,  with  a  summer  average  of  about 
75°  F.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  36  inches; 
the  average  of  the  rainy  season  (June  to  Sep- 
tember) 22  inches.  In  1898  it  was  25i/^  inches, 
while  in  1901  it  was  only  4.1  inches,  resulting  in 
a  famine. 

Flora.  The  flora  is  not  extensive,  nor  is  it 
brilliant  in  color.  Azaleas,  rhododendrons,  cle- 
matis, and  Ampelopsis  vetchii  are  found  every- 
where. Much  timber  is  grown  in  the  northern 
mountains,  and  there  is  a  large  lumbering  indus- 
try. There  are  several  species  of  pine,  fir,  oak, 
and  maple.  The  lime,  ash,  birch,  mountain  ash, 
dryandra  ( or  wood-oil  tree ) ,  willow,  hornbeam, 
and  bamboo  are  common  to  Korea,  Manchuria, 
and  North  China,  and  the  Brovsonettia  papyri- 
fera,  or  'paper  mulberry,'  is  much  cultivated.  The 
fruits  include  the  plum,  peach,  apple,  pear,  etc., 
of  the  Chinese  varieties.  Ginseng  {Aralia  quin- 
quefolia)  is  a  Government  monopoly,  and  large 
fields  of  it  are  grown. 

Fauna.  The  animals  include  the  tiger,  leopard, 
bear,  antelope,  and  several  species  of  deer,  fox, 
badger,  tiger-cat,  squirrel,  beaver,  otter,  marten, 
and  sable;  the  wolf  appears  to  be  wanting. 
Among  birds  are  the  black  eagle,  peregrine,  hawk, 
kite,  egret,  crane,  kestrel,  the  white  and  the 
pin  ibis,  heron,  crow,  magpie,  kingfisher,  wood- 
lark,  oriole,  thrush,  and  cuckoo,  pheasant,  goose, 
teal,  mallard,  mandarin  duck,  and  turkey  buz- 
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zard.     The   native   horse   is   no  bigger  than   a 
Shetland  pony,  while  the  ox  is  of  imiuenae  size. 

Geuumy  and  MiMiK-vL  Kksoi  Bt'Es.  Little  is 
known  of  the  geology'  of  the  i-ountry.  In  general 
it  may  be  stated  that  overlying  the  fundamental 
rocks — gneiss,  er\-stalline  and  other  schists,  crj's- 
talline  limestone,  quartzite,  etc.  —  are  found 
strata  of  Cambrian  and  Carboniferous  age,  the 
repositories  of  the  metullic  ores  of  the  countrj-. 
The  prevailiii",'  rocks  are  sandstone,  elate,  lime- 
stone, honi^tune,  and  conglomerates,  and  among 
the  intru-iv,'  eruptive  rocks,  granite,  porpliyries, 
gabbro,  dioiiti-,  diabase,  etc.,  best  excmplitied 
in  the  PhyOug-an  provinces.  Mesozoic  rocks 
are  found  in  the  Province  of  Hwang-hai,  and 
the  Tertiary  formations,  which  are  of  little  ex- 
tent, but  which  contain  considerable  lignitic  coal, 
in  the  hill  countrj-  around  Ping-yang  and  in  the 
Ham-g}-eng  provinces.  Basaltic  lavas  forming 
table  lands  occur  in  several  places,  but  the  best 
example  is  in  the  Province  of  Kang-won. 

Gold  has  long  been  obtained  from  the  sands 
of  the  northern  rivers,  but  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  the  exploitation  of  the  auriferous 
rocks  has  begun.  Concessions  have  been  obtained 
by  capitalists  from  the  United  States,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  and  gold-mining  is 
now  carried  on  in  the  provinces  of  Kang-won, 
Phyong-an.  and  Ham-gyeng.  The  property  of 
the  United  States  concessionaires  at  Wiin-san 
covers  800  square  miles.  Five  mines  have  been 
opened  there,  and  five  mills,  with  two  hundred 
stamps,  are  in  operation.  The  placer  mining  of 
the  Germans  was  carried  on  in  1901  by  9  Euro- 
peans, 6  Chinese,  7  Japanese,  and  275  Koreans. 
The  value  of  the  gold  exported  in  that  year  was 
$2,237,689.  Copper  is  abundant,  and  has  long 
been  worked.  Of  the  output  in  1900,  copper  to 
the  value  of  $50,000  was  exported.  Galena  is 
also  found,  and  there  are  iron  ores  of  many 
kinds,  but  little  has  been  done  in  working  them. 
Good  anthracite  coal  has  been  found,  and  coal  is 
mined  near  Ping-yang. 

FisiiEKiES.  The  seas  surrounding  the  penin- 
sula teem  with  fish,  and  support  an  important 
industry.  The  chief  fish  are  the  salmon,  co<l, 
the  delicate,  much-esteemed  iai,  haddock,  hali- 
but, whiting,  ribbon-fish,  herrings,  sardines,  etc. 
Sharks  abound  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan  blackfish  and  whales  are  plentiful.  Whale- 
fishing  is  carried  on  by  one  Japanese  and  two 
Russian  companies,  with  Government  charters. 
Whale-meat  is  an  article  of  food,  and  is  ex- 
posed in  the  markets  for  sale. 

AcRicuLTrRE.  The  soil  of  Korea  is  very  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  southern  and  southwestern 
provinces,  and  fanning  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  people.  Rice  is  the  most  valuable 
crop.  The  yield  is  usually  large.  Periods  of 
drought,  however,  are  frequent,  and  scant  rain- 
fall brings  famine.  The  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  barley,  millet,  and  oats  in  the  north,  and 
in  the  south  wheat,  maize,  beans,  tobacco,  cotton, 
hemp,  and  sesame.  Rice,  beans,  and  ginseng  are 
the  principal  exports.  Sweet  potatoes,  the  taro, 
cabbages,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  are  also 
grown  extensively,  and  form,  with  rice  and  the 
hardier  grains,  the  chief  articles  of  diet.  Milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  are  practically  unknown  to 
the  natives,  and  until  recent  years  no  attention 
was  given  to  cattle-raising,  though  there  is  much 
land  suitable  for  pasture.  The  increased  con- 
sumpticn  of  meat  in  Japan  has  stimulated  cattle- 


breeding  somewhat,  and  in   1901  the  export  of 
cattle  and  other  live  utock  nearly  doubled. 

Manlfactibes.  Korea  is  not  a  manufactur- 
ing countr}-.  It  waa  through  Korea  that  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  China  passed  on  to  Japan;  but 
there  is  little  now  to  show  that  Japan's  skilled 
artisans,  potters,  and  porcelain  artists  came  from 
Korea.  Paper-making  is  the  chief  industry'. 
Then  come  mat-weaving,  the  making  of  copper 
and  brass  ware,  nacre-inlaid  woodwork,  and  split 
bamboo  screens,  and  hats  for  native  use,  the 
splits  of  which  are  as  fine  as  thread.  Some 
coarse  silk  is  woven  for  home  use,  and  the  weav- 
ing of  the  white  cotton  fabric  which  the  common 
people  wear  is  a  general  home  industry.  The 
first  modem  industrial  establishment — a  match- 
factory — was  opened  at  Seoul  in  1901. 

CoMMUXiCATiox.  Road-making  has  received 
no  attention  in  Korea,  and  travelers  are  unani- 
mous in  denouncing  the  highways.  The  Koreans 
travel  chiefly  by  horseback  or  in  Sedan  chairs. 
Commodities  are  transported  by  porters,  pack- 
horses,  and  oxen.  Wheeled  vehicles  are  unknown 
except  in  the  open  ports.  The  rivers,  however, 
are  much  used.  (See  Topograph y.)  The  first 
railway  of  the  country  extends  from  Chemulpo 
to  Seoul,  a  distance  of  26  miles,  and  in  1901 
carried  354,623  passengers,  and  28,975  tons  of 
merchandise.  A  long  line  from  Fusan  in  the 
south  to  Seoul  (287  miles)  is  now  in  course  of 
construction,  and  another  is  being  constructed 
from  Seoul  to  Wiju,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu 
(350  miles).  At  the  end  of  1901  the  telegraph 
mileage  was  2170  miles,  and  the  number  of  of- 
fices 27.  A  postal  system  has  been  organized, 
and  Korea  is  a  member  of  the  Postal  Union.  In 
1900  953,675  postage  stamps  of  the  ordinary  de- 
nominations were  issued.  Seoul  has  an  electrical 
railway  which  extends  nine  miles  into  the 
country. 

Commerce.  Until  the  opening  of  the  treaty 
ports  Korean  trade  was  almost  exclusively  with 
China,  and  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  Korean 
Gate  in  ilanchuria,  where  the  tribute-bearing 
mission  to  Peking  passed  through  Fung-hwang 
Ch'ing.  The  eight  seaports  now  open  are  Che- 
mulpo (or  Inchon),  Fusan  Wonsan  (better 
known  by"  its  Japanese  name,  (Jensan),  Chinampo, 
Mokp'o  Kunsan.  ilasampo,  and  Song-chin,  and 
there  is  a  Russian  trading  centre  at  KyOng-  (or 
Kveng-)  heung  in  latitude  42°  4'  X.,  and  longi- 
tude 128°  14'  E.  The  most  important  of  the 
treaty  ports  is  Chemulpo,  situated  on  the  western 
coast  26  miles  by  rail  from  Seoul.  It  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  importance,  and  has  steam  connec- 
tion with  Japan,  Shanghai,  and  Vladivostock. 
The  inland  city  of  Ping-yang  is  also  considered 
open.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  open 
ports  amounted  in  1900  to  $10,185,824;  made 
up  of  imports  $5,484,770,  and  exports  $4,- 
701.054.  not  including  gold,  $1,816,500.  In  1901 
the  total  value  of  the  trade  was  $14,019,581,  in- 
cluding the  export  of  gold  $2,486,689,  and  the 
importation  of  10,963,200  pounds  of  rice  (on 
account  of  the  famine  in  that  year).  The  chief 
imports  are  piece  goods  (chiefly  for  Japanese 
use),  kerosene,  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
States  (12,463,631  gallons),*  tobacco  (chiefly 
cigarettes),  metals,  railway  plant,  etc.  The 
chief  exports  are  rice  (none  in  1901),  beans, 
cowhides,  ginseng  ($770,869  in  1900),  copper, 
gold,  cattle  and  live  stock,  sea-slugs,  nut-galls, 
whaleflesh  and  blubber,  dried  fish,  and  tallow. 
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The  vessels  entering  port  numbered  4972 
(985,309  tons),  mostly  Japanese.  Seven  of  the 
eight  ports  have  direct  communication  with 
Japan.     See  heading  Topography. 

Banks.  The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank 
has  an  office  in  Korea,  and  there  are  also 
branches  of  Japanese  banks.  Russian  financial 
interests  are  represented  locally  by  the  Russo- 
Korean  Bank  at  Seoul. 

Government.  Korea  is  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Until  January  7,  1895,  it  paid  tribute  to  China, 
and  its  kings  always  received  investiture  from 
the  Chinese  Emperors.  The  Government  was 
based  on  that  of  China,  and  consisted  of  a  grand 
council  of  three  ministers,  and  six  boards,  each 
with  its  own  president  and  staff  of  officials,  all 


or  provinces  into  two — a  northern  and  a  southern 
— and  from  Kyeng-Keni,  one  of  the  remaining 
three,  the  'metropolitan  province,'  with  Hanyang, 
the  capital,  was  separated  and  erected  into  a 
department  called  Han-yang  Pu  iinder  a  Gov- 
ernor called  a  P'an-yun.  Of  the  339  prefec- 
tures 7  are  placed  under  Pu-yan  or  'city  Gov- 
ernors' (pu  =  Chinese  fu)  and  4  of  the  treaty 
ports  are  under  Kamni  or  'superintendents  of 
trade,'  who  rank  with  consuls.  The  following 
table  gives  the  names  of  the  13  provinces,  the 
names  of  the  capitals,  and  the  result  of  a  cen- 
sus (  ?)  taken  in  1900  which  will  be  explained 
below  under  Population.  The  spelling  of  Ko- 
rean names  is  unsettled,  and  the  chief  forms  are 
given. 


Administkative  Divisions  of  Korea 


Names  of  the  13  Provinces 


Kyeng-keui,  or  Kyting-geul,  or  King-gi 

North  Ch'yung-ch'yeng,  or  Chyong-chyeng,  or  Chhung-choug 

South  Ch'yuug-ch'yeug,  or  Chyoug-chyeng 

North  Chyen-la,  or  ChQlla  or  Cholla,  or  Tsiel-la 

South  Chyen-la,  or  ChfiUa 

North  Kyeng-syeng  (or  Syang),  or  Kyong-sang,  or  Kyilng-sang. ... 

South  Kyeng-syeng  (or  Syang),  or  Kyong-eang 

Hwang-hal,  or  Whang-hal  (oi-^ha) 

South  P'yeng  (or  Phyong,  or  P'yung) -an 


North  P'yeng  (or  Phyong,  or  P'yfing)  -an 

Kang-uen,  or  Kang-won  (or  Wfln) 

South  Ham-Kyeng,  or  Ham-Kyong,  or  Ham-gyung 

North  Ham-Kyeng,  or  Ham-Kyong,  or  Ham-gyung 

National  capital,  Seoul,  or  Sye-oul,'or  Soul,  or  Han-yang,  or  H 

Total 


Capitals 


Syu-uen,  or  Syu-won 

Ch'ung-chyu 

,Kong-chyu 

'Chyen-chyu 

Koang-chyu 

Tai-ku 

Chin-chyu 

Hai-ehyu 

P'yeng-  (or  P  h  yo  n  g-) 
yang,  or  Ping-yang 

Tyeng-chyu 

Ch'yun-ch'yen 

Ham-heung 

Kyeng-syeng 

an-syeng  Pu 


Population  (?) 
1890 


669,798 
275,882 
422,601 
386,132 
437,660 
590,602 
483,816 
361,907 

390,299 
393,973 
276,736 
437,019 
285,028 
196,898 


5,608,351 


appointed  after  examination.  In  1895  the  Gov- 
ernment was  remodeled,  the  six  boards,  the  ex- 
aminations, and  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy 
were  abolished,  and  a  Grand  Council  of  State 
was  instituted,  consisting  of  the  ten  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  five  councilors  to  discuss  resolu- 
tions for  the  King  to  sign.  The  ten  ministers 
are :  a  President  or  Prime  Minister,  and  secre- 
taries for  the  Home,  Foreign,  Treasury,  War, 
Education,  Justice,  Agriculture,  Trade  and  In- 
dustry, the  Imperial  Household,  and  Police  De- 
partments. In  1897  the  King  declared  his  coun- 
try an  empire,  gave  it  the  name  of  Dai  Han, 
took  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  inaugurated  a 
new  reign-period  (called  Kwang-mu)  with  1897 
as  the  first  year. 

In  1901  the  public  revenue  amounted  to  $4,- 
521,569,  derived  chiefly  from  land  tax,  house 
tax,  customs  dues,  the  ginseng  monopoly,  and 
miscellaneous  sources.  More  than  half  was 
furnished  by  the  land  tax  ($2,530,904).  A  debt 
of  $1,375,000  contracted  in  1895  was  paid  off. 
A  mint  has  been  established  and  silver  dollars 
(won  or  yen)  are  coined  (based  on  a  gold  unit), 
besides  20-sen  silver  pieces,  5-sen  nickels,  5- 
'cash'  copper  pieces,  and  l-*eash'  pieces  of  brass. 
Japanese  paper  currency  amounting  to  $1,250,- 
000  is  in  circulation,  and  as  the  new  coinage 
in  circulation  is  inadequate,  Japanese  coins  are 
used.  The  weights  and  measures  of  Korea  are 
the  same  as  those  of  China.  The  army  consists 
of  17,000  men  (all  drilled,  clothed,  and  equipped 
in  foreign  style),  a  bodyguard  of  1000  men,  and 
2000  police.    There  is  no  navy. 

Administration.  In  1896  the  country  was 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  13  prov- 
inces and  339  kun  or  prefectures.  This  was 
effected  by  dividing  5  of  the  largest  of  the  8  do 


Population.  This  had  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  8,000,000  to  10,500,000.  In  1900 
an  official  census  was  published  showing  a  total 
of  5,608,351,  as  given  above.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  these  figures  merely  represent  the 
number  of  adults  who  are  liable  for  taxes  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  true  number,  there- 
fore, remains  undetermined,  and  will  never  be 
accurate  so  long  as  it  is  associated  with  the  tax- 
lists.  In  1901  the  foreign  population  was  21,- 
783,  of  whom  16,142  were  Japanese,  5000  Chi- 
nese, 269  United  States  citizens,  114  British, 
79  French,  42  Germans,  and  97  Russians.  The 
chief  cities  are  Seoul,  the  capital,  Ping-yang, 
and  Kai-seng. 

The  nobility  are  free  from  military  duty. 
They  wear  colored  clothing,  and  hats  made  of 
horsehair.  The  common  classes  wear  either  white 
or  uncolored  clothing.  Men  marry  under  twenty, 
girls  at  sixteen.  Korean  families  are  large.  The 
women  live  in  seclusion.  A  Korean  can  have 
only  one  legal  wife,  but  concubinage  is  permitted. 

Religion.  Buddhism  early  entered  Korea 
from  China,  and  spread  to  Japan,  where  it  took 
firm  root.  For  a  thousand  years  it  flourished  in 
Korea,  and  was  a  power  in  the  land.  It  is  still 
found  in  a  degraded  form,  its  monks  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  its  influence  on  the  people  small. 
Until  the  dawn  of  the  ncAV  regime  Buddhist  monks 
were  forbidden  to  enter  the  cities  and  not  a 
single  temple  was  allowed  in  the  capital.  The 
higher  classes  content  themselves  with  ancestor- 
worship  and  the  Confucian  morality,  but  the 
popular  religion  is  Shamanistic,  characterized  by 
animal-worship,  sorcery,  and  all  manner  of 
superstitious  practices.  Christianity  entered 
Korea  in  1775,  through  books  sent  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  at  Peking.    In  1836  French  mission- 
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aries  fouihl  -fvcnil  iihiu--aiid  i(!iiverts.  Perse- 
cution, li(<\\i\ti-.  broke  out,  aiul  in  ISfifi  }urr 
jirit>t>  Wile  (  \iouted  at  the  capital.  Ihti,'  ; 
now  30,000  iialivt'  Rdnian  (atlmlic-  aiul  :, 
French  priest-.  I'mtc-taiil  nii--iiin-  lu-;ja!i  in 
1884,  and  tlu'ic  arc  iinw  "Joo  teachfr-.  ami  preach- 
ers, with  "J.')!*!!  oiuollcvl  ilu:ri-h  nieiiit>cr>. 

Ki)i  (..viiu.N.  riukr  tile  iiKl  n''j.'iiiif  cihu-.uinn 
was  in  <,  hinc-c  chitlly.  and  ctmductt-d  mi  I  hinese 
line-.  In  Is: "4  1'.")  a  new  Department  <il  Kiiuca- 
tion  was  establi-heJ.  and  a  public  school  system 
inaujiurattHl  extenilinsr  through  the  various 
grades,  from  primary  to  normal,  with  a  univer- 
sity in  prusjH-et.  In'siiies  there  are  schools  for 
lan^'uage-.  ti  .  ■  •  iv  toieiirners.  including  Jap- 
anese, Chill  in,  French,  English,  and 
German,  all  le  Education  Department. 
There  are  al-o  many  mission  schools — one  of 
them  subsidized. 

Erii.Noi.iH.v.  riie  position  of  Korea  between 
China  and  fapan  makes  its  population  of  special 
interest  to  tlie  ethiiolo-^ist.  and  accounts  in  part 
for  their  mix  •!  racial  character.  Native  tra- 
ditions sjxak  ul  two  primitive  races,  the  Sienpi 
and  the  Sanlian.  one  ^Mongoloid,  the  other,  per- 
haps, more  Aino-like,  who,  by  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  Era,  had  been  subjected  by  and  had 
merged  with  the  so-called  Kaori,  or  Kaoli.  the 
ruliiiL'  people,  from  whom  the  country  has  been 
named.  Some  anthropologists  hold  that  the 
Koreans  were  of  more  positive  Asiatic  type  than 
the  Jaj)anese,  but  had  sprung  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  ancestors  of  the  latter.  Others 
group  Japanese  and  Koreans  together,  believing 
that  the  Koreans  are  intermediate  between  the 
continental  and  insular  ;Mongoloid  peoples.  Still 
others  regard  them  as  a  mixed  race  from  Tungus, 
Indonesian,  and  Japanese  elements.  They  are 
somewhat  taller  and  more  robust,  with  much 
lighter  complexion,  and  far  more  regular  features 
than  the  average  Mongol.  In  Korea  three  marked 
types  may  be  recognized:  Korean-Manchu  (near- 
er the  European  than  is  the  real  Mongolic) 
in  the  north  and  centre.  Malayo-Mongolic  in  the 
south,  and  Aino  (traces  more  or  less)  in  the 
east  toward  Japan.  Some  have  sought  a  Cau- 
casian (white)  element  in  the  Koreans,  but  un- 
less tlie  Aino  represent  a  sort  of  proto-Caucasian 
stock  of  trreat  antiquity  in  Eastern  Asia,  this 
theory  is  very  weak  in  evidence.  Physically  and 
otherwise  the  Koreans  seem  closely  related  to 
the  people  of  the  Loochoo  Islands.  The  extent 
and  character  of  Korean  folk-lore  and  mythology 
may  be  seen  from  Gale's  article  on  "Korean  Be- 
li.  t<  •■  in  Folk-lorr  (London.  1000)  :  Allen, 
Tales,  and  Arn^iu-'s  7\'. ,»••".•  Miirchen  und 
■n  (Leipzig.  I'sO.li.  T!ie  extensive  eth- 
noioiical  collections  from  Korea  in  the  L'nited 
States  Xatinnal  ^Nlusetim  at  Washington  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  Hough  in  the  Report  for 
1891.  while  the  American  Anthropologist  (Wash- 
ington) for  the  same  year  contains  an  article  by 
Rockhill.  "Notes  on  Some  of  the  Laws,  Customs, 
and  Superstitions  of  Korea."  The  very  interest- 
ing games  of  the  country  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  valuable  special  monograph  by  Pro- 
fessor Culin,  Korean  Games,  irith  yotes  on  the 
Corresponding  Games  of  China  and  •/'7/)^m  (  Phila- 
delphia, 1895).  Korean  civilization  undoubtedly 
owes  much  to  China.  Korea,  beside-  possessing 
indigenous  culture-elements,  perceptible  in  myth- 
ologv-.  social  phenomena,  medicine,  folk-literattire, 
art,    etc.,    has    preserved    a    number    of    proto- 
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Sinitic  characters  in  an  older  form  than  is  dis- 

:  ■'  in  either  China  or  Japan.  The  Chi- 
lit-  in  Korean  life,  also,  are  more 
..m  in  (  hina.  lioth  upon  China  and 
.!a|ia!i.  ill  the  niattei-  ot  pottery  es|)ecially,  Korea 
iia-  exei\i-ed  cou-id'  N'M.  i:i:!uence.  aiid  Chinese 
reco;,'nili"n    of    ihe    ■  '-ana 

-lind->  expre--ion  in  j  ■  y. 

IIiSToKV.      Tile    iH-L-iiniiUr.'-    '  ' -ry 

are  associated  with  Ki  t-e    (({.■.  i  to 

liavc  founded  a  nation  here  some  time  ai;i!  n.c. 
i\22.  In  B.C.  luS  the  country  was  annexed  to 
tile  Cliincse  Empire.  Soon  after  the  Christian 
Era,  it  wa^  divided  among  three  petty  principali- 
ties called  the  San  Han.  About  960  one  of 
them,  called  Kori  or  Korj-ti,  became  paramount 
and  maintained  its  independence  during  a  bril- 
liant period  of  progress  in  which  the  govern- 
mental machinery  was  modeled  after  that  of 
China.  The  Six  Boards  were  introduced,  and 
the  country  was  divided  into  eight  do  or  prov- 
inc-es.  This  was  an  age  of  flourishing  art,  and 
Buddhism  attained  its  greatest  development  and 
power.  In  1302.  however,  a  palace  revolution 
took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
Buddhism,  the  banishing  of  the  priests,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  present  dyna-ty.  The  an- 
cient name  of  Chosen  or  Choson  i  in  Chinese 
ChaO'Sien  or  'morning  freshness')  was  revived, 
and  Han-yang  became  the  Seoul  or  "capital."  In 
1592  Hideyoshi  (q.v. ),  the  Japanese  Reirent.  sent 
a  large  invading  army  into  Korea  as  a  tir-t  step 
to  the  conquest  of  China.  His  armies  overran 
the  coimtry  as  far  north  as  Ping-yang  and  Wiin- 
san.  but  on  the  arrival  of  Chinese  assistance 
Hideyoshi's  troops  were  gradually  driven  south- 
ward, and  in  1507  they  were  recalled.  Japan, 
however,  retained  Fusan  in  the  south  as  a  trad- 
ing station.  Hardly  had  Korea  recovered  from 
the  etiects  of  this  Japanese  irruption  when,  in 
1G27.  the  ilanchus  appeared  and  placed  the  coun- 
try under  vassalage,  and  from  that  date  until 
1894  a  tribute-bearing  mission  annually  visited 
Peking.  In  1864  the  King  ( posthumously  knowm 
as  Ch'vel-chyong)  died  childless  without  having 
named  a  successor.  The  present  Emperor,  Yi- 
Hevi,  then  a  child  of  twelve,  was  chosen,  and  his 
father  appointed  Tai  Wen  Kun  or  Regent.  For 
nine  years  he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  persecuted 
the  Christians  (leading  to  a  French  expedition  in 
1866,  which  accomplished  nothing),  and  rigor- 
ously enforced  the  policy  of  exclusiveness.and  the 
doctrine  of  'Korea  for  the  Koreans.'  In  1871  a 
L'nited  States  expedition,  sent  to  inquire  into  the 
fate  of  a  shipwrecked  crew,  was  equally  fruit- 
less. It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Jajjanese  to  be  the 
first  to  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  inter- 
course with  Korea.  The  ports  of  Gensan  and 
Fusan  were  opened  in  1876  to  their  trade,  and  a 
third,  Chemulpo,  in  1880.  In  1S'<2  Commodore 
Shufeldt  secured  a  treaty  of  friendship  between 
the  L'nited  States  and  Korea.  This  was  followe<l 
in  1883  by  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, in  1SS4  with  Italy  and  Russia,  in  1886 
with  France,  in  1S02  with  Austria,  and  in  1897 
with  China. 

Meanwhile  there  was  much  conflict  in  Korea 
h<^tween  the  Conservatives  and  the  'Civilization 
Party,'  but  the  Intter  triumphed.  In  1880  a 
Korean    en'  '-ited    Japan,    and    another 

visited   the  states   in    1883   to  exchange 

ratifications  oi  mo  treatv.    From  this  time  forth 
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Korea  was  open  to  foreign  trade  and  Western 
civilization. 

Independence  was  brought  about  by  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War  in  1894-95,  the  ostensible  cause  of 
which  lay  in  the  dispatching  of  troops  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  assist  in  suppressing  an 
uprising  of  peasants,  without  first  notifying  Ja- 
pan in  accordance  with  an  agreement  between  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  the  Marquis  Ito.  Just  at  this 
time  the  Government  of  Japan  was  in  great 
straits  in  dealing  with  a  hostile  Parliament  and 
public,  and  war  with  China  seemed  the  best  way 
to  save  itself.  Active  hostile  operations  were  at 
once  begun  in  Korea,  though  war  was  not  declared 
until  August  1,  1894.  The  Chinese  army  was 
defeated  at  Ping-yang  with  great  loss  September 
16th,  and  on  the  following  day  was  fought  the 
great  naval  battle  off  the  Yalu  River,  which 
thoroughly  crippled  China's  fleet.  From  this 
date  forward  tlie  progress  of  the  Japanese  forces 
was  a  nearly  unbroken  series  of  victories.  Port 
Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan  having  fallen  into  their 
hands,  they  crossed  to  Shantung  and  took  Wei- 
hai-wei.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  at  once  be- 
gun by  the  Chinese.  The  Korean  King  declared 
in  favor  of  independence  January  8,  1895,  and  the 
'Chinese  gate'  at  Seoul  was  destroyed  with  im- 
posing ceremonies.  The  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki 
followed,  confirming  this,  and  Korea  entered  on 
a  new  career  with  Japan,  not  China,  as  a  model. 
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Korea  and  Her  ^eigf^iftors  (New  York,  1898)  ;  Hul- 
bert,  "Korea's  Geographical  Significance,"  in 
American  Geographical  Society  Journal,  vol.  v. 
(New  Y>rk,  1900)  ;  Allen,  "The  History  of 
Korea,"  in  Korea  Review,  vol.  i.    (Seoul,  Korea, 

1901)  ;  Walter,  Korea,  einst  und  jetzt  (Hamburg, 

1902)  ;  Braecke,  "La  Gorge,  sa  situation  6co- 
nomique  et  ses  richesses  mini&res,"  in  Revue  TJni- 
verselle  des  Mines,  de  la  Metallurgie,  ser.  3,  vol. 
lix.  (Li&ge,  1902)  ;  and  the  Korean  Repository 
(Seoul,   1892-98). 

KOREAN  LANGUAGE.  Korean  belongs  to 
the  agglutinative  class  of  languages,  and  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Mongol-Tatar  languages 
and  the  Japanese.  It  is  entirely  distinct,  both  in 
genius  and  structure,  from  Chinese,  which  has 
for  many  centuries  been  the  literary  language  of 
the  cmmtry,  and  that  used  for  governmental 
docviments,  correspondence,  etc.  Chinese  has 
never  been  a  spoken  language  in  Korea,  but  in- 


numerable words  have  been  borrowed  from  it 
and  incorporated  into  the  native  vocabulary. 
The  sounds,  however,  differ  widely  from  the 
sounds  of  modern  Chinese. 

In  the  native  Korean  there  is  no  proper  de- 
clension, case  being  indicated  by  certain  sepa- 
rable particles  (which  taken  by  themselves  have 
no  meaning)  affixed  to  the  stem  or  root,  the 
particles  used  for  each  particular  case  differing 
according  as  the  last  letter  of  the  root  is  a  con- 
sonant, a  vowel,  or  the  letter  I,  etc.  The  root 
itself  is  invariable.  There  is  no  proper  plural, 
and  genuine  pronouns  are  nearly  unknown. 
There  is  no  grammatical  gender,  and  there  is  no 
grammatical  form  by  which  living  beings  can 
be  distinguished  from  things.  The  verb,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  variety  and 
deftness  of  its  expressive  power.  One-fifth  of  the 
words  of  the  vocabulary  are  either  verbs  or  words 
capable  of  taking  a  verbal  form.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  verb,  adjective,  and  adverb, 
and  even  the  preposition,  which  on  syntactical 
grounds  becomes  a  postposition,  is  a  part  of  a 
verb.  The  grammatical  variations  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  are  said  to  average  300.  Some  forms 
perform  the  functions  of  punctuation,  and  some 
are  used  to  express  emphasis ;  some  are  continua- 
tives,  expressing  unfinished  action.  There  are 
participial,  gerundive,  and  interrogative  forms, 
and  forms  expressing  condition,  hypothesis,  etc. 
The  verb  has  no  number,  and  for  the  three  per- 
sons there  are  three  forms  of  civility  (which 
ramify  the  verb  in  all  its  moods) — a  common 
form  used  in  speaking  to  inferiors,  or  of  abstrac- 
tions, or  the  like;  a  middle  form  used  in  speak- 
ing of  or  to  equals;  and  a  higher  form  used  in 
addressing  or  in  speaking  of  superiors. 

Syntax  depends  largely  on  position,  as  in  the 
Chinese  written  language.  The  word  which  gov- 
erns is  invariably  placed  after  the  word  which 
is  governed;  the  'prepositions'  indicating  case 
become  postpositions;  the  adjective  precedes  the 
noun  it  qualifies,  and  the  adverb  precedes  the  ad- 
jective or  verb ;  the  dependent  clause  precedes  the 
independent,  and  the  noun  precedes  the  verb 
which  governs  it. 

The  Korean  alphabet,  known  as  Onmun,  'the 
vulgar    characters,'    consists    of    eleven    vowels 
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and  fourteen  consonants.  The  letters  are  very 
simple,  and  are  made  almost  entirely  of  com- 
binations   of    vertical    and    horizontal    strokes. 
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There  is  no  lett«r  /,  p  taking  its  place,  and  no 
V  or  If,  wliich,  however,  are  in  the  langiuge,  and 
are  otherwise  provided  for;  b,  d,  f,  z,  and  g  are 
wanting,  though  di^$eernible  in  speech  in  con- 
nection with  certain  euphonic  changes,  and  there 
is  only  one  letter  for  r  and  /,  neither  of  which 
can  begin  a  word,  their  place  being  taken  by  n, 
so  that  Chinese  liany,  'ounop,'  becomes  nyang. 
A  word  may  end  with  either  a  consonant  or  a 
vowel,  differing  in  this  respect  from  Japanese, 
in  which  every  syllable  is  open.  These  letters 
are  grouped  into  syllables,  arranged  in  columns, 
which  are  read  from  right  to  left,  as  in  Chinese. 
There  is  a  cursive  form  used  in  the  popular 
literature,  etc. 

Korean  literature  is  mostly  written  in  Chi- 
nese, and  consists  of  the  Chinese  classics  and 
books  relating  to  them,  Chinese  history  and  phi- 
losophy, works  on  government,  ethics,  and  the 
like.  Many  of  them  are  valuable  and  throw  light 
on  the  interpretation  of  Chinese,  as  they  are 
accompanied  by  the  native  syntactical  apparatus, 
and  sometimes  with  translations  in  native  Kore- 
an. The  vernacular  has  long  been  despised  by 
the  learned  as  a  vehicle  of  literary  expression, 
and  there  is  little  of  much  value  in  Onmun.  There 
is  no  drama,  and  there  are  no  ballads;  tales  are 
numerous;  history,  and  stories  from  the  Chi- 
nese, moral  treatises,  and  translations  from 
standard  Chinese  works  practically  exhaust  the 
list.  The  native  language,  however,  has  already 
emerged  from  its  obscurity.  The  new  political 
changes  of  1897  were  proclaimed  in  Onmun. 

Bibliography.  Works  on  the  subject  are  al- 
ready quite  numerous,  but  their  value  to  the 
general  reader  is  minimized  by  the  great  diver- 
sity of  transliteration  systems  employed.  The 
appendix  to  Griffis,  Corea:  The  Hermit  yation 
(New  York,  1889),  gives  much  bibliographical 
information.  The  most  useful  works  are:  Dic- 
tionnaire  Coreen-francais,  by  the  French  mis- 
sionaries (Yokohama,  1880),  and  Grammaire 
Coreene  (Yokohama,  1881);  Underwood,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Korean  Spoken  Language;  with  a 
Korean-English  vocabulary  (Yokohama,  1890)  ; 
Scott,  Corean  Manual  (Seoul,  1893);  Gale,  Ko- 
rean-English Dictionary  (London,  1897)  ;  and 
Han-Y6ng  Cha  Tyon:  a  Korean-English  Diction- 
ary (Yokohama.  1897);  Allen,  Korean  Tales 
(New  York,  1889)  ;  and  a  rich  mine  of  informa- 
tion in  the  Korean  Repository  (5  vols.,  Seoul, 
1893-98),  and  its  successor,  the  Korean  Review 
(Seoul.  1901  et  seq.). 

KCRESHAN  ECCLESIA,  The.  or  Chukch 
Abchtriumphaxt.  a  communistic  body,  founded 
by  Cyrus  R.  Reed  (bom  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1839, 
and  a  physician  by  profession ) .  The  terms 
Koreshan,  Koreshanity,  etc.,  are  derived  from 
Koresh,  the  Hebrew  form  of  Cyrus.  They  have 
three  communities,  two  in  Chicago  and  "one  at 
Estero,  Lee  County,  Fla.,  which  are  said  to  be 
prosperous,  and  include  10,000  members.  It  is 
claimed  that  Reed  is  'the  new  Messiah  now  in 
the  world,'  and  many  extravagant  doctrines,  both 
scientific  and  economic,  are  taught.  They  have 
an  organ.  The  Flaming  Sword,  published  at  Chi- 
cago. Consult  Hinds,  American  Communities 
(Chicago,  1902). 

KCRLAKS  (reindeer  people).  One  of  the 
northeastern  members  of  the  Siberian  section  of 
the  Mongolian  race.  They  inhabit  the  coimtry 
(coast  and  interior)  between  the  Tchuktchis  and 


the  Kamtchadalea,  and  are  in  part  fishermen  and 
in  part  wandering  or  aemi-settlnl  herdsmen, 
whose  possession  of  the  reindeer  has  raised  them 
above  the  condition  of  some  of  the  neighboring 
tribes,  both  physically  and  mentally.  The  Ko- 
riaks  number  some  5000,  and  are  divided  into 
several  tribes.  They  are  said  to  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  natives  of  Arctic 
North  America.  Some  ethnologists  include  them 
in  the  'Paleasiatic'  group,  which  consists  of 
races  once  of  more  southern  range,  but  now  driven 
to  the  northeast  by  advancing  peoples  from  the 
Asiatic  interior.  The  languages  of  the  Koriaks, 
Tchuktchis,  and  Kamtchadales  seem  to  be  related. 
Consult:  Winkler,  Uralaltaische  Volker  und 
Sprachen  (Berlin,  1884)  ;  Kennan,  Tent  Life  in 
Siberia  (New  York,'  1870-79). 

KO'BIN  (African  name).  The  commcHi  ga- 
zelle of  North  Africa. 

KO&ISTKA,  kdr-zhlsfkA,  Kakl  vos  (1825 
— ).  An  Austrian  geographer  and  technologist. 
He  was  bom  at  Briisau,  in  Moravia,  studied 
at  Vienna,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a 
student  in  the  school  of  mining  and  forestry  at 
Schemnitz.  In  1851  he  was  elected  professor  of 
mathematics  and  geodesy  in  the  German  polytech- 
nical  school  at  Prague.  He  exerted  a  wide  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  the  technical  and 
professional  schools  of  Austria.  He  was  also 
much  occupied  in  orographical  and  hypsometrical 
studies  and  explored  several  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Europe,  where  he  obtained  a  large 
number  of  levels  and  heights.  From  1867  to  1869 
he  was  a  representative  in  the  Diet  of  Bohemia 
and  in  the  Vienna  Reichsrat.  Besides  numerous 
memoirs,  mostly  written  in  German  and  in  French, 
he  wrote  for  many  reviews  and  journals.  Among 
his  principal  works  may  be  mentioned:  Studien 
iiber  die  Methoden  und  die  Benutzung  hypso- 
metrischer  Arbeiten  (Gk>tha,  1858)  ;  Die  Mark- 
grafschaft  ilahren  und  das  Herzogtum  Schlesien 
in  ihren  geographischen  Terhaltnissen  (Vienna, 
1860)  ;  Hypsometric  ron  Mahren  und  Schlesien 
(Brunn,  1863)  ;  Der  hohere  technische  Unter- 
richt  in  Deutschland,  Frankreich,  England, 
etc.  ((]fotha,  1863)  ;  Die  hohe  Tatra  (ib.,  1864)  ; 
Das  ilittel-  und  Sandsteingebirge  in  Bohmen 
(Prague,  1869)  ;  Das  Iser-  und  Riesengebirge 
(ib.,  1877)  ;  Terzeichniss  der  trigonomet rischen 
Hohen  von  Bohmen  (ib.,  1884). 

KOBNEB,  ker'ner,  Chbistiax  GonTRiED 
(1756-1831).  A  German  author  and  friend  of 
Schiller,  bom  at  Leipzig.  He  studied  law  at 
Gottingen  and  Leipzig,  and  in  1783  became  chief 
coimselor  of  the  consistory  at  Dresden;  was 
appointed  to  the  oflSce  of  counselor  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  1790,  and  in  1811.  after  thirteen 
years  as  Referendar  in  the  Privy  Council,  re- 
turned to  the  appellate  court.  His  home  was  a 
gathering-place  for  the  literary  men  of  the  time. 
He  corresponded  with  Goethe,  and  was  very  in- 
timate with  Schiller,  who  lived  with  him  much 
of  the  time  between  1785  and  1787.  During  the 
Russian  occupation  of  Leipzig  he  was  Russian 
Government  counselor,  and  then  entered  the  Prus- 
sian service  ( 1815)  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  State 
counselor  and  later  Privy  Counselor  in  the  new 
Ministry  of  Education.  His  best-known  work  was 
the  anonymous  Aesthetische  Ansichten  (1808); 
but  of  greater  importance  is  Schiller's  Brief - 
icechsel  mit  Komer  (ed.  bv  Goedeke,  Leipzig, 
1874;  by  Geiger,  Stuttgart,"  1895-96).     He  also 
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prepared  the  first  collected  edition  of  Schiller's 
works  (1812-15),  and  Poetischer  Nachlass  Theo- 
dor  Korners  (1815).  His  collected  works  are 
edited  by  Stern  (Leipzig,  1881).  Consult 
Jonas,  Komer,  biographische  Nachrichten  iiber 
ihn  und  sein  Haiis  (Berlin,  1882). 

KORNEB,  Kabl  Theodob  (1791-1813).  A 
German  poet,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Dres- 
den, September  23,  1791.  He  studied  at  Frei- 
burg, Leipzig,  and  Berlin.  In  1810  he  published 
Knospen  ("Buds"),  a  volume  of  immature  poems 
that  were  received  with  favor.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Court  dramatist  at  Vienna  in  1813,  but 
he  gave  up  this  career  to  enlist  in  the  War  of 
Liberation  in  Liitzow's  'Free  Corps.'  There  he 
served  as  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  and  there  he 
wrote  his  war-songs,  Leier  und  Schtoert,  in  which 
his  genius  and  German  patriotism  find  a  high 
expression.  The  songs  were  set  to  music  by  Karl 
Maria  von  Weber,  and  had  much  eff"ect  in  main- 
taining a  German  warlike  spirit.  One  of  the 
most  stirring  of  them,  "Das  Schwerlied,"  was 
composed  but  a  few  hours  before  his  death  in 
battle  at  Liitzow,  August  26,  1813.  Of  Korner's 
dozen  or  more  comedies  and  librettos,  Die  Braut 
(1812)  and  Der  griine  Domino  (1812)  were 
very  successful.  Zriny,  an  historical  drama,  is 
the  most  ambitious  of  his  works.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Korner  are  by  Streckfuss  (1834),  Wolf 
(1858),  Kofahl  (1895),  Wildenow  (1900),  and 
Gensischen  (1902).  His  Poetischer  Nachlass 
were  edited  by  his  father,  and  published  at  Leip- 
zig in  1815.  Other  biographical  and  critical 
studies  are  by  Bauer  (Stuttgart,  1883),  Kregen- 
berg  (Dresden,  1892),  Rogge  (Wittenberg,  1891), 
Jaden  (Dresden,  1896),  Peschel  and  Wildenow 
(Leipzig,  1898),  Zipper  (in  Reclam,  1900).  There 
is  a  biography  by  Peschel  (Dresden,  1901). 

KOBOLENKO,  ko'ro-len'ko,  Vladimir  Ga- 
XAKTiONOViTCH  (1853 — ).  A  Russian  writer  of 
fiction,  born  at  Zhitomir,  Government  of  Volhy- 
nia,  in  1853.  He  lost  his  father  in  1868,  but 
managed  to  finish  his  studies,  thanks  to  a  pen- 
sion. On  graduating  from  the  real-school  he 
spent  a  year  in  the  Technological  Institute  of 
Saint  Petersburg;  but  need  compelled  him 
to  leave  in  1872  for  Moscow,  where  he  entered 
the  Forestry  Institute.  After  two  years  he 
was  expelled  with  many  others  for  present- 
ing a  petition  to  the  director,  was  sent  to 
Vologda,  but  returned  and  settled  with  his 
family  at  Kronstadt.  He  made  his  literary 
debut  in  1879,  but  was  soon  after  exiled  for  six 
years  to  Siberia.  On  his  return  in  1885  he  at- 
tracted general  attention  with  his  Makar's  Dream, 
depicting  the  psychic  world  of  a  half-savage, 
though  Christian,  Vakut.  Memoirs  of  a  Siberian 
Tourist  followed  shortly,  and  a  few  months  later 
came  In  Bad  Society.  The  Forest  Whispers  still 
further  increased  his  fame,  but  it  was  The  Blind 
Musician  (1886)  that  put  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  younger  Russian  writers.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  life  of  a  boy  blind  from  birth,  who  becomes 
a  musician  under  the  tender  care  of  his  mother 
and  uncle,  a  Garibaldian,  and  later  marries  the 
companion  of  his  childhood.  The  whole  is  a 
psychological  study  of  absorbing  interest.  The 
long  novel  Prohhor  and  the  Students  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  censor  at  the  beginning  of  its 
publication  in  Russian  Thought  (1887,  Nos.  1 
and  2).  In  1893  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United 
States   during  the    Chicago   Fair.      In    1895   he 


became  one  of  the  proprietor-editors  of  the 
monthly  Russkaye  Bogatstvo.  His  language  is 
the  best  used  since  the  days  of  Turgenieff  (q.v.), 
of  whom  Korolenko  made  a  careful  study.  His 
selected  works,  in  two  volumes,  have  run  into 
many  editions,  and  most  of  them  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  French,  and  German. 

KOBOS,  ke'resh,  Nagy,  and  Kis.  Two  towns 
of  Hungary.  Nagy,  or  Great  Koros,  is  a  market 
town,  56  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Budapest 
(Map:  Hungary,  F  3).  It  has  steam-mills,  and 
is  in  an  agricultural,  wine-growing,  and  stock- 
raising  region.  It  is  noted  for  its  melons.  There 
are  an  Upper  Gymnasium  with  a  good  library,  a 
teachers'  seminary,  and  important  local  archives. 
Population,  in  1900,  26,512,  mostly  of  the  Mag- 
yar Reformed  faith.  Kis,  or  Little  Koros,  lies 
in  a  farming  district,  about  38  miles  southwest 
of  Nagy  Koros.  Population,  8500.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Petofi,  the  Hungarian  poet. 

KOBOTCHA,  ko'ro-cha.  The  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  in  the  Government  of 
Kursk,  Russia,  80  miles  southeast  of  the  town 
of  Kursk.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhab- 
itants is  fruit-growing,  and  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  extensive  gardens.  There  is  some 
trade  in  grain,  animals,  and  salt.  Population,  in 
1897,   14,405. 

KOBSCHELT,  kor'shelt,  Eugen  (1858—).  A 
German  zoologist,  born  at  Zittau.  He  studied  in 
Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  and  Freiburg,  where  he 
obtained  his  degree  in  1882.  From  1882  to  1884 
he  was  assistant  in  the  Zoologisches  Institut 
in  Leipzig;  in  1885  he  was  appointed  privat- 
docent  at  Freiburg,  and  in  1887  at  Berlin.  In 
1892  he  became  professor  of  zoology  and  com- 
parative anatomy  in  Marburg.  His  writings 
include:  Veber  die  Entstehung  und  Bedeutung  der 
vergleichenden  Zellenelemente  des  Insectenova- 
riums  (1886)  ;  Lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden  Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte  der  wirbelloscn  Thiere  (with 
K.  Heider,  1890-93,  trans,  into  Eng.  as  Text-Book 
of  the  Embryology  of  Invertebrates,  1895-1900)  ; 
Veber  die  Entwicklung  von  Dreissena  polymorpha 
Pallas  (1891);  Bei'trdge  zur  Entwicklungsge- 
schichte  der  Cephalopoden  (1892). 

KOBTING,  ker'ting,  Gustav  (1845—).  A. 
German  philologist,  whose  special  branch  is 
Romance  and  English.  He  was  born  in  Dresden, 
and  taught  there  after  four  years  of  study  at 
Leipzig  (1863-67).  He  went  to  Miinster  in 
1876,  and  in  1892  to  Kiel  as  professor  of  Ro- 
mance philology.  In  1879  he  became  editor  with 
Koschwitz  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  neufranzosische 
Sprache  und  Litteratur,  and  in  the  following  year 
of  Franzosische  Studien.  His  more  important 
works  are:  Ueber  die  Quellen  des  Roman  de  Rou 
(1867)  ;  Diktys  und  Dares:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Troja-Sage  (1874)  ;  Boccaccios  Leben 
undWerke(\%%0)  ;  Die  Anfdnge  der  Renaissance- 
Utteratur  in  Italien  (1882);  the  very  valuable 
Encyklopadie  und  Methodologie  der  romanischen 
Philologie  (1884-88);  Grundriss  der  Geschichte 
der  englischen  Litteratur  (1887);  and  Formen- 
lehre  der  franzosischen  Sprache  (1893). — Hein- 
RiCH  (1859-90),  a  brother  of  Gustav,  like  him 
was  a  Romance  scholar.  He  was  born  in  Leip- 
zig, became  privatdocent  in  1885,  and  in  1889 
professor  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  He  wrote 
Geschichte  des  franzosischen  Romans  im  sieb- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  (2d  ed.  1891). 
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KOBTTJM;  kdr'trom,  Kaw,  Aknolo  (1745- 
1S24J.  A  LJerumn  physician  and  author,  born  at 
MUllioimon-the  Ivuhr,  Rhenish  Prussia.  He 
studied  and  practioHl  luediciue  at  Duisburg,  and 
nfterw-ard:$  at  Bochum,  and  besides  several  medi- 
cal works  wrote  Vcrteidigung  der  Alchemie 
(1789),  also  treatises  on  bee-culture  and  anti- 
quarian subjects.  But  he  is  chiefly  remembered 
as  the  author  of  Leben,  Heinungcn  und  Thaten 
von  Hieronymus  Jobs  dem  Kandidaten  (1784)  — 
a  grotesque,  comical  epic,  which  subsequently 
went  through  many  editions  under  the  title  Die 
Jobsiade  ( 14th  ed!^  1888,  with  the  woodcuts  of 
the  original,  an  introduction,  and  notes),  and 
whose  popularity  was  greatly  increased  through 
the  paintings  of  Hasenclever  (q.v.),  representing 
%'arious  scenes  from  the  poem.  Consult  Deicke, 
Der  Jobsiadendichtcr  Karl  Arnold  Kortutn 
(MQlheim-on-the  Ruhr,  1893). 

KOBVEI,  kOr'vi.  An  ancient  abbey  of  Ger- 
many.    See  CoB\xi. 

KOSCHWITZ,  kftsh'vits,  Eouabd  (1851  —  ). 
A  Ri>niance  philologist,  bom  at  Breslau.  In  1877 
he  became  docent  at  Strassburg,  and  afterwards 
was  made  professor  at  Greifswald  and  Marburg. 
His  specialty  is  French  and  Provengal.  His  works 
include:  Les  plus  anciens  monuments  de  la  langtie 
fran<:aise  (1879);  Les  parlers  Parisiens  (last 
ed.  1898)  ;  Franzosische  Xocellistik  und  Roman- 
litteratur  iber  187Q-71  (1893);  Die  provema- 
lischen  Feliber  ur.d  ihre  Vorganger  (1894); 
Grammaire  historique  de  la  langue  des  filibres 
(1894)  ;  Anleitung  zum  Studium  der  framo- 
sischen  Philologie  (last  ed.  1900)  ;  and  ilireio, 
poime  proveticale  de  F.  Mistral   (1900). 

KOSCITJSZKO,  kSs'i-usTifi,  Motr^r.  The  high- 
est elevation  of  the  Australian  Alps,  being  7340 
feet  high,  and  situated  north  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Xew  South  \S'ale3  and  Victoria,  and  about 
75  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast  (Map:  Xew 
South  Wales.  D  5). 

KOSCITJSZKO,  kos-cho^hTcd,  Tadecsz  ( 1746- 
1817).  A  Polish  patriot.  He  was  bom  February 
12,  1740,  at  Mereczowszczyzna,  near  Novogrudek, 
in  Lithuania,  being  descended  from  an  ancient 
but  impoverished  Lithuanian  family.  He  received 
his  military  education  at  Warsaw  and  at  the  mili- 
tary" academy  of  Versailles,  and  became  a  captain 
in  the  Polish  Array.  His  love  for  the  daughter  of 
Sosnowski,  Marshal  of  Lithuania,  an  affection 
which  was  unrequited,  subjected  him  to  public 
humiliation,  and  in  1776  he  left  his  native 
country  and  embarked  for  America.  Letters 
of  recommendation  from  Benjamin  Franklin  ob- 
tained for  him  a  colonel's  commission,  October 
18,  1776.  and  he  was  attached  to  General  Gates's 
army  operating  in  northern  Xew  York.  The  ex- 
cellent strategic  position  taken  by  the  American 
army  at  Bemis  Heights,  near  Saratoga,  was  large- 
ly planned  by  Kosciuszko.  He  was  engaged  as 
chief  engineer  in  constructing  the  fortifications 
at  West  Point,  and  became  adjutant  to  General 
Washington.  In  1780-81  he  served  under  General 
Greene  in  the  South,  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  with  the 
brevet  of  brigadier-general,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  returned  to 
Poland  in  1786,  and  three  years  later  was  made 
major-general  in  the  Polish  Army.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1792.  following  on  the  repudiation  by 
Russia  of  the  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791,  and 
the  invasi(m  of  Poland,  Kosciuszko,  as  lieuten- 


ant-general under  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski, 
with  4000  Polish  troops,  held  at  bay  a  Russian 
army  of  18,000  men  at  Dubienka  (July  17),  in- 
flicted a  loss  of  4000  men  on  the  enemy,  and  ef- 
fected his  retreat  with  a  total  loss  of  ninety.  Af- 
ter the  submission  of  King  Stanislas,  which 
was  followed  by  the  seciHid  partition  of  Poland, 
Kosciuszko  took  up  his  residence  in  Leipzig. 
When  the  Poles  rose  in  arms  against  their  foreign 
oppressors  in  1794,  he  was  made  Dictator,  and 
on  April  4th,  with  a  force  of  4000  peasants, 
mostly  armed  with  scythes,  he  defeated  an  army 
of  6000  Russians,  who  were  marching  on  Cracow, 
at  Raclawice.  On  April  17th  the  inhabiUnts  of 
Warsaw  rose  and  expelled  the  Russian  troops. 
Kosciuszko  instituted  a  provisional  government; 
but,  discouraged  by  the  prevailing  anarchy,  he 
soon  laid  down  the  dictatorship.  He  marched 
against  the  Russians,  but  had  to  encounter  a 
powerful  enemy  in  the  Prussians,  who  advanced 
to  the  aid  of  the  Russians.  He  was  defeated  at 
Szczekoczyn,  June  6,  1794,  and  retreated  to 
^^'arsaw.  which  he  defended  successfully  against 
the  besieging  forces  of  the  enemy.  In  this  hour 
of  trial  Kosciuszko  was  proof  against  the  most 
tempting  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
King.  In  the  fall  he  took  the  field  once  more 
with  an  army  of  20,000  regular  troops  and  some 
40.000  ill-anned  peasants.  On  October  10th  the 
Poles  were  decisively  defeated  at  Maciejowice  by 
an  allied  army  of  thrice  their  strength,  and  Kos- 
ciuszko, covered  with  wounds,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  words  'Finis  Poloniae,'  attrib- 
uted to  Kosciuszko  at  this  crisis,  he  himself  de- 
nied. He  was  kept  a  prisoner  till  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  restored  him  to 
liberty  in  1796,  gave  him  an  estate  with  1500 
peasants,  and  handed  to  him  his  sword,  which 
Kosciuszko  declined  to  receive,  saying,  "I  have 
no  more  need  of  a  sword,  as  I  have  no  longer  a 
country."  He  after^vards  gave  up  the  estate, 
end  sent  back  from  London  the  money  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Emperor.  L'pon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1797  he 
received  a  pension  and  a  grant  of  land,  but  re- 
turned to  Europe  after  the  passage  of  the  Alien 
Act  by  Congress.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  chiefly  in  France.  \Mien  Xapoleon,  in 
1806.  formed  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  Po- 
land, Kosciuszko  felt  himself  restrained  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  it  by  his  promise  to  the 
Emperor  Paul.  The  address  to  the  Poles  pub- 
lished in  his  name  in  the  Moniteur  was  a  fabri- 
cation. In  1814  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander entreating  him  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  the 
Poles  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  make' himself 
constitutional  King  of  Poland.  He  released  from 
servitude,  in  1817,  the  peasants  on  his  own  estate 
in  Poland.  His  death  took  place  October  15, 
1817,  at  Solothum,  Switzerland,  as  a  result  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  His  remains  were  removed 
to  Cracow  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  were 
laid  by  the  side  of  those  of  John  Sobieski.  A 
cairn  built  up  of  small  stones  brought  together 
by  his  admirers  stands  upon  a  hill  in  the  suburbs 
of  Cracow,  which  commands  a  wide  view  of  the 
city,  the  Vistula,  and  the  distant  moimtains.  A 
biography,  with  collection  of  documents  relating 
to  Kosciuszko's  career,  was  published  by  Komon 
at  Cracow  in  1894 ;  another  Polish  publication  is 
that  of  Rychlicki.  Kosciuszko  and  the  Partition 
of  Poland  (Cracow.  1872) .  There  are  biographies 
in  German  by  Falkenstein    (Leipzig,   1834)  ;   in 
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French  by  Chodzko  (Paris,  1837)  ;  in  Polish  by 
Paszkovski  (Cracow,  1872)  ;  consult  also  a  brief 
monograph  by  Arnold,  Tadeusz  Kosciiiszko  in  der 
deutschcn  Litteratur  (Berlin,  1898). 

KOSEGARTEN,  ko''ze-gar'ten,  Johann  Gott- 
fried LuDWiG  (1792-1860).  A  German  Oriental- 
ist, philologist,  and  historian,  bom  at  Alten- 
kirchen,  island  of  Riigen,  the  son  of  Kosegarten 
the  poet.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Greifswald,  where  he  became  adjunct  professor  in 
both   these  branches   after  tv/o  years    in   Paris 

(1812-14)  devoted  to  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages. As  professor  of  those  languages,  he  was 
called  to  Jena  in  1817,  and  recalled  to  Greifswald 
in  1824.  On  Arabic  language  and  literature, 
which  were  his  special  field,  he  published: 
De   Mohammede   ibn   Batuta   ejusque   Itinerihus 

(1818);    the    Moallaka    of    Amr    ibn    Kolthum 

(1819)  ;  the  Chrestomathia  Arabica  (1828)  ;  and 
the  editions,  unfortunately  not  completed,  of  the 
Annals  of  Tahari,  with  a  Latin  translation  (1831- 
37)  ;  of  the  collection  of  lyrics  Kitdb  al-aghdni, 
vol.  i.  (1840-46)  ;  and  of  The  Hudsailian  Poems, 
vol.  i.  (1854).  Besides  these,  he  produced  a 
German  translation  of  the  Nala  episode  in  the 
Sanskrit  epic  of  the  Mahabharata  (1820),  edited 
the  collection  of  fables,  Pantschatantra,  vol.   i. 

(1848),  and  in  collaboration  with  Iken  issued  a 
German  version  of  the  Persian  collection  of  fairy 
tales  Tuti  nameh  (1822).  To  the  history  of  his 
native  province  he  contributed  an  edition  of 
Kantzow's  old  chronicle  Pomerania  (1816-17), 
followed  by  Pommersche  und  rugische  Geschichts- 
denkmdler,  vol.  i.  (1834),  and  with  Hasselbach 
Codex  Pomeranice  Diplomaticus,  vol.  i.  ( 1843- 
62).  He  also  wrote  a  Geschichte  der  Universitdt 
Greifswald  (1856),  but  the  completion  of  his 
Worterbuch  der  niederdeutschen  Sprache  (vol.  i. 
1856-60)  was  prevented  by  his  death. 

KOSEGABTEKT,  ko'ze-giir'ten,  Ludwig  Theo- 
BUL  ( 1758-1818) .  A  German  poet,  born  at  Greves- 
miihlen,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Greifswald,  and  in  1792  became  pastor  at 
Altenkirchen,  in  the  island  of  Riigen.  In  1808  he 
was  called  to  Greifswald  as  professor  of  history, 
which  chair  he  exchanged  for  that  of  theology 
in  1816,  and  at  the  same  time  became  pastor  in 
that  city.  Although  some  of  his  poetic  produc- 
tions enjoyed  great  popularity  in  their  time, 
only  a  few  of  his  lyrics  have  survived,  as  "Das 
Amen  der  Steine."  He  was  most  successful  in  the 
idyllic  epics  Die  Inselfahrt    (1805)   and  Jucunde 

(1808;  7th  ed.  1855),  the  latter  an  imitation  of 
the  Luise  of  Voss  without  its  charm  and  realism. 
An  insight  into  his  life  and  character  may  be 
gained  from  his  Das  funfzigste  Jahr  meines 
Lebens  (1815).  Consult,  also,  his  biography  by 
Franck  (Halle,  1887). 

KOSEL,  ko'zel.    A  city  of  Prussia.   See  Cosel. 

KOSER,  ko'zer,  Reinhold  (1852—).  A  Ger- 
man historian,  born  at  Schmarsow  in  Prussia. 
He  was  educated  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Halle, 
In  1882  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Berlin 
archives,  and  in  1884  professor  of  history.  In 
1890  he  went  to  Bonn  in  the  same  capacity; 
in  1896  was  chosen  head  of  the  Prussian  archives, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  Prussian 
historiographer.  Frederick  the  Great  was  Ro- 
ger's especial  study.  He  wrote :  Friedrich  der 
Grosse  als  Kronprinz  (1886),  Konig  Friedrich 
der  Grosse,  vol.  i.  (1890-93,  coming  down  to 
1756),  Politische  Korrespondenz  Friedrichs  des 


Grossen    (1879-83),   and    Unterhaltungen  Fried- 
richs des  Grossen  mit  H.  de  Catt  ( 1884) . 

KOSLIN,  kes-len'.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Pomerania,  Prussia,  situated  on  the  Miihlenbach, 
eight  miles  from  the  Baltic  Sea  (Map:  Prussia, 
G  1 ) .  It  has  several  iron-foundries  and  manu- 
factures of  paper,  silk,  etc.  Koslin  dates  from 
1188  and  became  a  town  in  1266.  Population,  in 
1890,  17,810;  in  1900,  20,418. 

KOSLOV,  koz-loF.  A  district  town  of  the 
Province  of  Tambov,  Russia,  45  miles  northwest 
of  the  town  of  Tambov,  and  about  250  miles 
southeast  of  Moscow  (Map:  Russia,  F  4).  It 
lies  at  the  junction  of  two  important  railway 
lines,  and  is  an  important  centre  in  the  grain 
and  live-stock  trade.  The  manufactured  products 
are  machinery,  tobacco,  leather,  and  tallow.  In 
the  vicinity  is  situated  the  Troitzkoi  Monastery. 
Population,  in  1897,  40,347.  Koslov  was  founded 
by  a  hermit  in  1627. 

KOSSO''VO.  An  elevated  plain  in  European 
Turkey,  in  the  Vilayet  of  Kossovo  (Turkish 
Servia),  drained  by  the  Sitnitsa,  a  tributary  of 
the  Marava.  Here,  on  June  15,  1389,  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Servians  and  the  Turks 
under  Amurath  or  Murad  I.,  in  which  the  latter 
were  completely  victorious;  but  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan was  killed  after  the  battle  (according  to  the 
common  account)  by  a  wounded  Servian.  An- 
other battle  was  fought  in  the  same  place  in  1448 
by  John  Hunyady  against  the  Turks,  in  which 
the  Hungarian  commander  was  completely  de- 
feated. In  the  Serb  language  'Kossovo  Polye' 
means  the  'Field  of  the  Blackbird.' 

KOSSUTH,  kosh'nt,  Lajos  (Louis)  (1802- 
94).  The  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
1848-49.  He  was  born  April  27,  1802,  at  Monok, 
in  the  County  of  Zemplin,  in  Hungary.  His 
family  was  of  Slavic  origin  and  of  noble  rank; 
his  father  was  a  lawyer.  He  studied  law  at  the 
Protestant  college  of  Silrospatak  and  at  Pesth, 
practiced  first  in  his  native  county,  and  in  1831 
established  himself  in  Pesth.  In  1832  he  began 
his  political  career  in  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Diet  as  a  proxy  of  a  magnate,  and  edited  a 
Liberal  paper,  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
laws,  was  not  printed,  but  copied  by  hand 
and  circulated.  The  subsequent  publication  of  a 
lithographed  paper  led,  in  May,  1837,  to  Kos- 
suth's imprisonment.  He  was  liberated  in  1840, 
and  until  1844  was  the  editor  of  the  Pesti  hirlap, 
in  which  he  advocated  views  too  extreme  for  any 
of  the  Liberal  Party  among  the  nobles,  but 
which  took  strong  hold  of  the  people  in  general, 
especially  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  In  No- 
vember, 1847,  he  was  sent  as  a  Deputy  from  Pesth 
to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet,  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  orator,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  He  advocated  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasants,  the  abolition  of 
feudal  privileges,  the  elevation  of  the  citizen  class, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  When  Metternich 
was  driven  from  power  in  March,  1848,  Kossiith 
openly  demanded  a  separate  Ministry  for  Hun- 
gary, and  in  the  same  month  became  Minister  of 
Finance  in  the  Cabinet  of  Count  Louis  Bat- 
thyilnyi.  In  the  great  patriotic  movement  of 
which  he  was  the  soul  and  head,  Kossuth  by  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  INIagj'ars  aroused 
the  enmity  of  the  other  nationalities  within 
Hungary,  and  thus  precipitated  a  conflict  with 
the    Slavic    peoples    of   the    south,    which    gave 
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Austria  the  means  of  combating  the  new  order 
of  things  in  Hungary.  (See  Ai'stria-Hunoaby; 
.iKi.i.Ariiica.)  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Minis- 
try in  September,  1848,  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Committee  of  National  Defense,  with 
dictatorial  powers,  and  prosecuted  with  extraor- 
dinary energA'  the  measures  necessary  for  carry- 
ing un  the  war  both  against  Austria  and  against 
the  invasion  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia.  After  ad- 
vancing almost  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  the  Hun- 
garians were  defeated  at  Schwechat,  October  30, 

1848.  Soon  after,  the  Austrian  forces  invaded 
Hungary,  and  in  January,  1849,  entered  Pesth. 
The  tir^t  ii  \<  i>es  of  the  Hungarians  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  M-ries  of  brilliant  victories  in  the 
spring,  wluch  were  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
Kossuth  s  restless  activity  in  organizing  the  na- 
tional forces  for  the  field.  To  put  an  end  to  all 
the  hopes  and  schemes  of  the  Moderate  Party,  he 
induced  the  Diet  at  Debreczin,  April  14,  1849,  to 
declare  that  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  had  forfeited 
the  throne  and  to  proclaim  the  independence  of 
Hungary.  The  Hungarian  Republic  was  estab- 
lish«?d,  with  Kossuth  as  Governor.  Kossuth  was 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  powers,  and  had  to  face  the 
overwhelming  power  of  Russia,  which  Czar  Nicho- 
las brought  to  the  support  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Find- 
ing the  dissensions  between  himself  and  Gorgey 
(q.v.)  damaging  to  the  national  cause,  he  resigned 
his  dictatorship  in  favor  of  the  latter,  August  11, 

1849,  two  days  after  the  defeat  at  Temesvar. 
On  August  13th  Gorgey  surrendered  the  Hun- 
garian army  to  the  Russians,  and  on  the  17th 
Kossuth  tied  into  Turkey,  where  he  was  kept 
under  restraint  by  the  Turkish  Government:  but 
though  his  extradition  was  demanded  both  by 
Austria  and  Russia,  the  Porte,  supported  by  Eng- 
land and  France,  resisted  all  their  demands.  In 
September.  1851,  at  the  inter\-ention  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  he  was  liberated  and  sailed 
in  the  United  States  frigate  Mississippi,  sent  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Government,  to  Gibraltar, 
whence  he  sailed  to  England,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  ever}'  demonstration  of  public  respect 
and  sympathy.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  landed  in  the  United  States.  His  stay  in  this 
country  was  a  continuous  ovation.  His  wonder- 
ful oratory  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
already  in  sjTupathy  with  the  cause  he  repre- 
sented ;  but  his  unwise  efforts  to  draw  the  United 
States  into  a  quarrel  with  Austria  cooled  the 
ardor  with  which  he  had  been  greeted  at  first. 
He  returned  in  July,  1852,  to  England,  and  there 
he  chiefly  resided  until  1862,  when  he  went  to 
Turin,  which  he  made  his  permanent  home.  In 
the  stirring  years  of  1859  and  1866  Kossuth  en- 
deavored to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
bring  about  new  Hungarian  risings,  but  his  plans 
failed.  He  organized,  however,  an  Hungarian 
legion,  which  fought  undt-r  Garibaldi  in  1859  and 
1866.  When  Austria  and  Hungary  became  recon- 
ciled in  1867,  Kossuth  refused  to  accept  the 
situation,  and  he  continued  in  his  uncompromis- 
ing hostility  to  the  Hapsburgs  to  the  end.  He 
died  at  Turin,  March  20.  1894.  His  body  was 
interred  at  Budapest.  April  1.  amid  a  great 
demonstration  of  respect  and  affection.  Consult: 
Kossuth,  Memories  of  My  Exile  (London.  1880; 
new  ed..  New  York,  1894)  ;  Pulszky,  Meine  Zeit, 
viein  Leben  (Pressburg,  1880-83),  by  an  intimate 
associate  of  Kossuth ;  also  a  mass  of  reports, 
speeches,  and  controversial  articles  occasioned  by 


Kossuth's    Tisit    to    ikigland    and    the    United 
States. 

KOST,  Freoebick  W.  (18(51 — ).  An  American 
landscape  painter,  bom  in  New  York  City,  and  a 
pupil  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  His 
work  is  fresh,  direct,  and  sincere,  and  his  color 
harmonious.  There  is  a  fine  ri()eness  about  bis 
'*0n  Carmen's  River"  (1902).  He  obtained  hon- 
orable mention  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

KOSTENDHi,  kfe'ten-dll',  or  KITJSTEN- 
DUi.  A  town  of  Bulgaria,  situated  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  country,  43  miles  southwest 
of  Sofia,  and  on  the  railway  line  from  Kumanova 
to  Sofia  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  D  3).  It  has 
a  high  school,  barracks,  and  hot  springs.  Popu- 
lation, in  1901,  12,003. 

KOSTEB,  ke'ster,  Haxs  (1818-1900).  A  Ger- 
man dramatist  and  poet,  bom  at  Kritzow.  After 
studying  philosophy,  he  traveled  in  Italy  and 
France,  and  lived  successively  in  Berlin,  Weimar, 
and  near  Neiizelle,  Brandenburg.  As  a  member 
of  the  North  German,  and  afterwards  of  the 
first  German  Reichstag,  he  manifested  the  Prus- 
sian party  spirit,  which  is  also  apparent  in  his 
political  pamphlets  and  his  poetic  productions. 
His  early  dramas,  although  favorably  commented 
upon,  did  not  find  their  way  to  the  stage,  but 
Ulrich  von  Hutten  (1846),  Hermann  der  Chertis- 
ker  (1861),  and  Der  Grosse  Kurfiirst  (1851,  new 
version  1865)  were  repeatedly  performed.  He 
also  published  two  collections  of  patriotic  songs, 
Konig  Wilhelm  und  sein  Beer  ( 1868),  and  Kaiser 
und  Reich  (1872),  and  the  biblical  epics  Hiob 
and  Die  Berg predi0  (1885). 

KOSTER,  Laurexs  Jaxszoox.     See  Costeb. 

KOSTER,  orCX>STEB,  Samuel  (1579-1662). 
A  Dutch  dramatist.  He  was  born  at  Amster- 
dam, studied  at  Leyden,  and  subsequently  became 
physician  at  the  infirmary  in  his  native  city.  His 
excellent  plays  and  his  establishment  of  the 
Nederduitsche  Academie  (1617),  a  society  which 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  earlier  dramatic 
authors  of  Holland,  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
'founder  of  the  theatres  of  Amsterdam.'  His 
comedies  include:  Spel  ran  de  Rijcke  man 
(1615),  and  Boereklucht  ran  Teeuicis  de  Boer  en 
mejuffer  ron  Grevelinckhuysen  (1612).  His 
tragedies  include  Isabella,  which  was  performed 
at  the  Castle  of  Muiden  in  1618;  Itys  (1616), 
Iphigenia  (1617),  and  Poh/xena  (1630).  They 
have  been  frequently  reprinted.  Consult  the 
monograph  on  Koster  by  Rossing  (Leyden.  1875). 

KOSTLIN,  kestl^n,  Chbistiax  Reixhold 
(1813-56).  A  German  poet  and  criminal  jurist, 
bom  at  Tubingen,  where  he  established  himself 
as  privatdocent  in  1839.  after  having  studied  law 
there  and  in  Heidelberg  and  Berlin.  He  acquired 
his  reputation  as  a  writer  on  criminal  law  with 
Die  Lehre  rom  Mord  und  Totschlag  (1838).  His 
later  publications  include:  Der  Wendepunkt 
des  deutschen  Strafrerfahrens  in  neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert  (1849)  ;  Die  Geschicomengerichte 
(1851);  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Strafrechts 
(1859).  Under  the  pseudonym  C.  Reinhold  he 
wrote  iKjems  and  stories,  which  appeared  collected 
in  1847-48  and  1853. 

KOSTLUT,  JtTJis  (1826-1902).  A  German 
Protestant  theologian,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  where 
he  became  vicar  in  1850,  after  having  traveled 
through  England  and  Scotland.  Subsequently  he 
was  professor  of  theology  at  the  universities  of 
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Gottingen  (from  1855),  Breslau  (1860),  and 
Halle  (1870).  A  partial  list  of  his  writings  in- 
cludes: Luthers  Lehre  von  der  Kirche  (2d  ed. 
1868)  ;  Das  Wesen  der  Kirche,  etc.  (2d  ed. 
1872)  ;  Martin  Luther,  sein  Leben  und  seine 
Schriften  (4th  ed.  1889)  ;  also  a  popular  life  of 
the  reformer,  Luthers  Leben  (9th  ed.  1891)  ; 
Der  Glaube  und  seine  Bedeutung  fur  Erkenntnis, 
Leben  und  Kirche  (1895)  ;  and  Christliche  Ethik 
(1898).  After  1873  he  edited  Theologische  Stu- 
dien  und  Kritiken.  Consult  his  autobiography 
(Danzig,  1891). 

KOSTLIN",  Karl  Reinhold  (1819-94).  A 
German  theologian  and  writer  on  aesthetics,  born 
at  Urach,  Wiirttemberg.  He  studied  in  Tubingen 
and  Berlin,  settled  in  the  former  city  as  privat- 
docent  for  philosophy  and  theology,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  aesthetics  and  art  history  in 
1857.  In  this  connection  he  published:  Goethes 
Faust,  seine  Kritiker  und  Ausleger  (1860); 
Hegel  in  philosophischer,  politischer  und  na- 
tionaler  Beziehung  (1870);  Aesthetik  (1863-69), 
his  principal  work,  combining  subtle  judgment 
with  lucid  exposition;  Richard  Wagners  Ton- 
drama:  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  (1877)  ;  Ueber 
.den  Schonheitsbe griff  (1879);  Geschichte  der 
Ethik  bis  Plato  (1887).  His  theological  writings 
include  Der  Ursprung  und  die  Komposition  der 
synoptischen  Evangelien  (1853). 

KOSTOMAROFF,  ko'sto-ma'rSf,  Nikolai 
IvANOViTCH  (1817-85).  A  famous  Russian  his- 
torian and  author,  born  in  the  Government  of 
Voronezh.  He  studied  in  the  universities  of 
Kharkov  and  Moscow,  and  after  having  served 
in  a  regiment  of  dragoons  was  appointed  in 
1846  instructor  in  history  in  Kiev.  Here  he 
founded  the  Slavophile  Society  of  Saints  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  and  a  secret  society  to  revive 
Little  Russian  literature.  He  was  deprived  of 
his  professorship  in  1847  and  banished  to  Sara- 
tov, whence  he  was  allowed  to  go  abroad  only 
after  the  death  of  Nicholas  I.  In  1859-62  he 
held  a  professorship  of  history  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, where  his  lectures  attracted  throngs  of 
listeners.  He  began  in  Russia  the  method  of 
treating  history  as  the  life  of  the  people  and 
not  the  growth  of  the  State,  and  his  North- 
Russian  Commonwealths  (1863)  was  epoch- 
making  in  proving  the  antiquity  of  republican 
institutions  in  Russia  (Novgorod  and  Pskov). 
His  historical  novels  are  in  striking  discord  with 
his  views  of  history  as  a  science:  they  are  full 
of  anachronisms,  and  most  momentous  historical 
events  are  often  laid  to  the  whims  of  personages 
unknown  to  history.  His  most  important  works 
are  Historical  Monographs  (12  vols.,  1868)  and 
Russian  History  in  Biographies  of  Her  Chief 
Men  ( 1875-76) ,  the  first  volume  in  German  trans- 
lation by  Henckel   (Leipzig,  1886). 

KOSTROMA,  kos'tro-ma'.  A  government  of 
Central  Riissia,  north  of  the  governments  of 
Vladimir  and  Nizhni-Novgorod,  with  an  area  of 
nearly  32,500  square  miles  (Map:  Russia,  F  3). 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  with  a  few  hills 
along  the  courses  of  the  rivers ;  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  is  under  forests.  The  climate  is 
severe,  the  average  annual  temperature  being 
about  40°.  The  region  is  watered  by  the  Volga  and 
its  tributaries.  Agriculture,  although  the  chief 
occupation,  is  in  a  low  stage  of  development,  the 
product  being  insufficient  for  domestic  demands. 
Hemp  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  horses 


of  a  high  grade  are  raised.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  goods,  pottery,  linen,  wooden,  and 
small  metal  articles;  they  are  produced  mainly 
in  the  rural  districts  as  adjuncts  to  agriculture. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  forest  products  and  manu- 
factures. The  migration  of  artisans  from  Kos- 
troma to  the  industrial  centres  of  the  Empire  is 
very  considerable.  Population,  in  1897,  1,429,228, 
composed  principally  of  Great  Russians.  Capi- 
tal, Kostroma  (q;v. ). 

KOSTROMA.  Capital  of  the  government  of 
that  name,  in  European  Russia,  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  River  Kostroma  with  the  Volga, 
500  miles  from  Saint  Petersburg  (Map:  Russia, 
F  3) .  The  most  notable  building  is  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption  (1272).  The  educational  in- 
stitutions include  a  gymnasium,  a  high  school,  a 
seminary,  a  technical  school,  and  a  theatre.  It 
has  considerable  manufactures,  chiefly  of  linen; 
and  there  is  trade  in  corn,  leather,  flax,  and 
provisions.  Population,  in  1889,  31,981 ;  in  1897, 
41,268.    Kostroma  was  probably  founded  in  1152. 

KOSZEG,  ke'seg.  A  city  of  Hungary.  See 
GiJNS. 

KOSZTA  (k6'sta)  AFFAIR.  In  American 
history  the  name  applied  to  a  diplomatic  episode, 
involving  the  rights  in  foreign  countries  of  emi- 
grants to  the  United  States  as  yet  not  fully  nat- 
uralized. A  certain  Martin  Koszta,  of  Hungarian 
birth,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  political  move- 
ment of  1848-49  for  detaching  Hungary  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  who  had 
fled  to  Turkey  upon  the  failure  of  that  move- 
ment, emigrated  to  the  United  States  after  a  short 
detention  in  Turkey,  and  in  July,  1852,  made  a 
declaration  under  oath  of  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time 
renouncing  all  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power. 
After  a  residence  of  a  year  and  eleven  months 
he  returned  to  Turkey  on  private  business,  and 
was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  by  the  American  consul  at  Smyrna  and 
the  American  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  at 
Constantinople.  While  waiting  to  return  to  the 
United  States  he  was  taken,  by  force,  aboard  the 
Austrian  brig-of-war  Huszdr  and  confined  there 
in  chains.  The  American  officials  protested  in 
vain  both  to  the  Turkish  Government  and  to  the 
Austrian  officers,  and  finally  on  July  2,  1853, 
Captain  Ingraham  of  the  United  States  sloop-of- 
war  Saint  Louis,  then  lying  in  Smyrna  harbor, 
threatened  to  open  fire  if  Koszta  was  not  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  four  o'clock.  The  Austrian 
consul-general  then  agreed  that  Koszta  should  be 
held  by  the  consul-general  of  France  until  some 
agreement  was  reached.  On  August  29,  1853, 
Baron  Hiilsemann,  the  Austrian  charge  d'afl'aires 
at  Washington,  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
Marcy,  asking  that  the  United  States  "disavow 
the  conduct  of  its  agents,  .  .  .  hasten  to  call 
them  to  a  severe  account,  and  tender  to  Austria 
a  satisfaction  proportionate  to  the  outrage," 
basing  his  request  on  the  ground  that  Koszta 
had  never  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  Austria,  and 
that  Ingraham's  threat  was  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law.  Marcy  replied,  September  26, 
1853,  in  a  ringing  letter,  known  as  the  Hiilse- 
mann letter,  in  which  he  defended  the  position 
of  the  United  States  throughout,  on  the  ground 
that  Koszta  had  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  Austria 
even  by  the  law  of  Austria,  "that  Koszta  when 
seized    and    imprisoned    was    invested   with   the 
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nationality  of  t! 
thervfure  the  ri- 
to  extt-nd  tluir  i 
ternatioiial     law 


States,   a?       ■  :i(l 

olu»c   r  it, 

■i>  liiin;  that  from  in- 
htw    which    can    be 


rijrhtfully   aii]Kai..i    {•<   u>t   nil'-  ' '-   case — 

Au>tria    loiiKl    lUrive   no   auth  bstnict 

-  •  •  rlVio  with  the  United  >i.ii.-  m  the  ex- 
it this  ri^'ht,  in  elTecting  the  liberation 
..  -/la;  and  that  Captain  Infrraham's  inter- 
position for  his  release  wa>.  uiukr  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  of  the  ease,  right  and 
projjer."  This  letter  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
the  stand  taken  by  Marcy  with  reference  to  the 
status  of  immigrants  not  fully  naturalized  has 
l>e<?ii  indorsed  by  various  well-known  authorities 
on  international  law.  Koszta  was  ultimately 
-.1  ,  ..,j  and  allowed  to  return  to  the  United 
Consult  Correspondence  bcticeen  the  Sec- 
jf  ^tatc  and  the  charge  d'affaires  of  Aus- 
ina  relatire  to  the  case  of  Martin  Koszta 
(Washington,  1853). 

KOTAH,  ko'ta.  A  native  Rajputana  State, 
India,  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name, 
situated  120  miles  south  of  Jaipur.  The  town, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chumbul,  is  fortified 
by  a  rampart  and  a  ditch.  It  is  of  considerable 
size  and  of  some  architectural  pretensions,  but 
has  an  uuhealthful  climate.  Population,  40,000. 
The  State  contains  3803  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  526,300;  in  1901,  544,350. 

KOTHEN,  ke'ten.    A  town  of  Germany.    See 

CuTHEX. 

KOTLYARZVSKY,  kot'lva  ref'ski.  IVAN 
Petrovitch  (1709-1838).  A  Russian  poet,  bom 
and  educated  at  Poltava.  He  served  in  the 
army  (1796-1808)  ;  was  prominent  in  the  chari- 
ties of  his  native  city:  conducted  for  several 
years  a  school  for  children  of  the  impoverished 
nobility:  and  during  his  last  years  directed  the 
poorhouse  of  Poltava.  He  wrote  in  the  dialect 
of  Little  Russia  a  travesty  on  the  ^neid 
(179Si.  which  had  much  satiric  power,  and 
several  plays  dealing  with  life  in  Little  Russia, 
of  which  S'atalka  Poltavka  (1819)  and  Moskal 
carivnik  are  the  best  known.  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  Saint  Petersburg  in 
1862  (2ded.  1875). 

KOTO  ( Japanese) .  The  Japanese  harp,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  zither  and  consisting  of  thirteen 
silk  strings  stretched  over  an  oblong  sounding- 
board.  Each  string  has  a  separate  bridge,  by 
adjusting  which  the  string  is  tuned.  The  koto 
is  played  with  bnth  hsinds  and  has  a  range  of 
about  two  octave-      ■-        apaxese  Music. 

KOTOTCHIKHrN".  k.I.'td-che'K^n,  GKicORrr 
( 1630-67 ) .  A  Russian  writer,  civil  servant  under 
Czar  Alexis.  At  the  age  of  thirty-one  his  con- 
science proved  too  tender  for  his  tasks,  and  he 
had  to  seek  an  asylum  first  in  Poland  and  then 
in  Sweden,  where  he  wrote  a  book  about  Muscovy 
(1666-67).  Justly  or  unjustly  he  was  executed 
for  a  murder  in  Stockholm,  and  would  have 
been  unknown  to  posterity  were  it  not  for  his 
manuscript  giving  faithful  but  most  unflatter- 
ing details  of  the  life  and  reign  of  the  Czar. 
In  1837  this  book  was  found  in  the  Upsala 
Library.  It  was  published  in  Russia  by  the 
Imperial  archaeological  commission  and  called 
0  Rossitf  V  Tsarstvovanie  Aleksiya  Mikhailovitch 
(1859,  last  ed.  1884). 


KOTOW,  k6-tou'  (Chin.  K'ow-T*ow,  K'op-T'oc, 
from  K'oic,  to  knock,  and  t'otc,  bead).  To  salute, 
pay  respect,  homage,  or  worship  by  kneeling 
ceremoniously  and  then  knocking  the  forehead 
OD  the  ground.  In  China,  schoolboys  on  entering 
the  schoolroom  kneel  and  knock  their  beads  on 
the  floor  before  the  picture  of  Confucius;  in- 
feriors kotow  to  superiors;  a  humble  apology  is 
made  by  kotowing;  prisoners  kotow  before  the 
magistrate ;  and  the  kotow  is  the  most  respectful 
way  of  worshiping  the  gods,  or  before  the 
ancestral  tablets.  The  kotow  is  performed  to 
friends  and  relatives  seen  for  the  first  time  after 
the  death  of  one's  father  and  mother,  and  it  is 
imperative  in  approaching  the  Emperor.  There 
being  nine  steps  to  the  Imperial  throne,  there 
are  eight  gradations  of  obeisance,  before  reaching 
the  top,  as  follows:  (1)  Joining  the  hands  and 
raising  them  before  the  breast;  (2)  bowing  low 
with  the  hands  still  joined;  (3)  bending  the 
knee  as  if  about  to  kneel;  (4)  actual  kneeling; 
(5)  the  kotow,  in  which  the  suppliant  or  guest 
before  the  Emperor  kneels,  and  strikes  his  head 
on  the  ground;  (6)  kneeling  and  striking  the 
head  on  the  ground  thrice,  called  the  san  k'otc 
or  three  knockings;  (7)  kneeling,  knocking  the 
head  thrice  upon  the  ground,  standing  upright, 
and  again  kneeling  and  knocking  the  head  three 
times  more;  (8)  kneeling  thrice  and  knocking 
the  head  to  the  earth  nine  times.  While  some 
of  the  gods  receive  only  the  kotow,  or  three 
knocks,'  and  others  the  seventh  grade  of 
obeisance,  the  Emperor  and  'Heaven'  receive 
full  quota  of  honor,  which  reaches  its  climax  in 
the  three  kneelings  and  nine  knockings  of  the 
head.  To  reject  these  forms  is  to  reject  au- 
thority. To  accept  them  is  to  acknowledge 
homage  and  obedience  to  the  Emperor.  Xo  ac- 
credited European  envoys  have  made  the  kotow, 
except  Papal  emissaries,  and  those  from  Portugal 
and  Holland,  who  originally  yielded  to  Chinese 
etiquette,  not  understanding  the  full  significance 
of  the  act.  or  for  the  sake  of  greater  facilities  of 
trade,  and  for  direct  conferenc-e  with  the  Emperor 
himself. 

KOTTBITS,  kSfbns.    A  tovm  of  Prussia.    See 

COTTBrS. 

KOTZEBUE.  kytsc-bij,  Auexaxdeb  vox  (1815- 
89 ) .  A  German  painter,  bom  at  Konigsberg,  son 
of  August  von  Kotzebue.  Educated  in  the  Corps  of 
Cadets  at  Saint  Petersburg,  he  gave  up  the  mili- 
tary career  after  four  years  of  service,  in  1838, 
to  take  up  painting  at  the  Academy,  under  Sauer- 
weid,  and  continued  his  studies  there  for  sis 
years.  From  1846  to  1848  he  was  in  Paris,  the 
pupil  of  Horace  Vemet.  then  traveled  in  the 
Netherlands.  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  in  1860 
settled  in  Munich,  where  he  began  to  execute 
a  long  series  of  battle  pieces  ordered  by  the 
Czar  for  the  winter  palace  in  Saint  Petersburg. 
They  comprise  the  principal  combats  between 
Peter  the  Great  and  Charles  XXL,  notably  'The 
Battle  of  Poltava."  the  battles  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  in  which  the  Russians  were  vic- 
torious, those  in  the  campaigns  of  Suvaroff  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  the  battles  of  1812 
and  1813  against  Xapoleon.  Among  the  few 
other  productions  for  which  these  extensive 
commissions  left  him  sufficient  leisure,  is  to  be 
noted  'The  Foundation  of  Saint  Petersburg,"  in 
the  Maximilianeum  at  Munich. 
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KOTZEBTJE,  August  Fbiedkich  Ferdinand 
VON  (1761-1819).  A  German  dramatist  and  Rus- 
sian civil  servant,  born  at  Weimar.  Kotzebue 
studied  law  at  Jena  (1777)  and  Duisburg 
(1778),  but  was  drawn  to  the  stage  and  organ- 
ized an  amateur  theatre  at  Duisburg.  In  1780  he 
opened  a  law  office  at  Weimar,  but  he  was  in- 
duced in  1781  to  go  to  Russia,  where  he  served 
successively  as  secretary  to  the  Governor-General 
at  Saint  Petersburg,  assessor  of  the  Upper  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  president  of  the  Magistrates 
Board  of  the  Province  of  Esthonia.  He  married 
a  lady  of  rank  and  was  ennobled.  At  his  wife's 
death  he  resigned  the  Russian  service,  visited 
Paris,  and  from  1795  to  1798  lived  chiefly  at 
Friedenthal,  his  country  seat,  near  Reval.  He 
had  already  become  Icnown  by  a  series  of  tales 
and  several  sentimental  dramas.  His  first  col- 
lected works,  Die  jungsten  Kinder  meiner 
Laune  (5  vols.,  Leipzig,  1793-97),  belong 
to  this  period.  In  1798  Kotzebue  was  sum- 
moned to  Vienna  as  Court  dramatist,  but  friction 
arose,  and  he  was  permitted  to  resign  in  1800 
with  a  pension.  He  intended  to  return  to  Rus- 
sia, but  on  the'  frontier  he  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  sent  to  Siberia.  Czar  Paul,  pleased  at 
hearing  a  translation  of  Kotzebue's  little  drama 
Der  alte  Leibkutscher  Peters  des  Orossen,  re- 
called him  from  exile,  gave  him  office  and  an 
estate,  and  made  him  manager  of  the  German 
theatre  at  Saint  Petersburg.  Kotzebue  tells 
all  this  vivaciously  in  Das  merkiviirdigste 
Jahr  meines  Lehens  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1801). 
After  Czar  Paul's  death  Kotzebue  returned 
to  Germany,  lived  successively  in  Weimar,  Jena, 
and  Berlin  (1803),  where  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  shared 
in  the  editorship  of  Der  Freimiitige,  a  literary 
journal.  In  1806  he  went  to  Konigsberg  to 
make  historical  researches  in  the  Prussian 
archives,  as  a  result  of  which  he  published 
Preussens  altere  Geschichte  (4  vols.,  Konigs- 
berg, 1809).  His  stay  in  Konigsberg  was  short. 
The  Napoleonic  invasion  obliged  him  to  flee  to 
Russia  (1806),  whence  he  kept  up  a  lively  jour- 
nalistic warfare  on  Napoleon  and  his  policy  in 
Die  Biene  (1808-10)  and  Die  Grille  (1811-12). 
During  these  years  he  resided  on  his  estate'  in 
Esthonia.  He  returned  to  Berlin  as  a  Russian 
State  Councilor  in  1813,  and  was  made  Russian 
Consul-General  at  Konigsberg,  whence  he  was  re- 
called in  1816  as  Councilor  to  the  Foreign  Office 
at  Saint  Petersburg.  In  1817  he  was  sent  as  a 
salaried  political  spy  to  Germany,  where  he 
founded  in  the  reactionary  interest  a  journal,  Das 
litterarische  Wochenblatt.  In  this  he  attacked 
especially  the  German  liberal  student  Burschen- 
schaften,  and  thus  excited  a  student,  Karl  Lud- 
wig  Sand,  to  assassinate  him  at  Mannheim, 
March  23,  1819.  Kotzebue  as  a  dramatist  was 
remarkably  prolific  and  witty,  and  a  master  of 
stage  eff'ects,  but  he  was  superficial  and  neglect- 
ful of  literary  standards.  Of  some  216  record- 
ed plays  98  are  printed  (28  vols.,  1797-1823; 
44  vols.,  1827-29;  10  vols.,  1868).  The  best 
known  of  them  in  England  and  America  are: 
The  Stranger  ( M enschenJinss  und  Reue ) ,  and 
Pizarro  (Die  Spanier  in  Peru)  ;  noteworthy  also 
are  Die  heiden  Klingsherg,  Die  Indianer  in  Eng- 
land, and  Die  deutschen  Kleinstadter.  Kotzebue 
wrote  also  some  weak  novels.  Consult,  for  Kot- 
zebue's life,  Doring  (Weimar,  1830)  ;  W.  von 
Kotzebue,    August    von    Kotzebue,    Urteile    der 


Zeitgenossen  und  der  Gegenwart  (Dresden, 
1884)  ;  and  Rabeny,  Kotzebue,  sa  vie  et  son 
temps  (Paris,  1893). 

KOTZEBUE,  OrTO  von  (1787-1846).  A  Rus- 
sian  navigator,  son  of  August  von  Kotzebue, 
born  at  Reval.  He  made  three  voyages  round 
the  world,  sailing  first  under  Krusenstern  to 
Japan.  On  his  second  journey,  in  command  of 
the  Rurik  (1815-18),  fitted  out  by  Count  Ro- 
mantsoff,  he  passed  through  Bering  Strait,  and 
along  the  American  coast  northward  from  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales.  On  August  4,  1816,  he  entered 
the  sound  now  known  by  his  name.  Subsequently 
he  touched  at  California  and  Hawaii,  and  in 
January,  1817,  discovered  the  Romantsoff  Isl- 
and, one  of  the  Marshall  group.  He  made  a 
third  voyage  in  1823-26.  His  description  of  the 
second  voyage  appeared  in  Russian  in  1823-26, 
in  German  in  1821,  and  in  English  in  1821  as 
Voyage  of  Discovery.  In  1830  he  published  an 
account  of  the  third  journey  as  Neue  Reise  um 
die  Welt. 

KOTZEBUE,  WiLHELM  von  (1813-87).  A 
Russian  diplomat,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Wilhelm  Augustsohn,  a 
German  dramatist.  His  earliest  literary  work  was 
the  German  translation  from  Vasilio  Alecsandri 
(q.v. )  of  Rumiinische  Volkspoesie  (1857).  His 
other  works  were  the  plays  Ein  unbarmherziger 
Freund  and  Zwei  Silnderinnen,  and  Bilder  und 
Skizzen  aus  der  Moldau  (1860);  Laskar  Vio- 
rescu  (1863)  ;  and  August  von  Kotzebue,  Urteile 
der  Zeitgenossen  und  der  Gegenicart    (1881). 

KOUMISS,  koo'mis  (Tatar  kumiz,  fermented 
mares'  milk ) .  A  fermented  beverage  originally 
made  by  the  Tatars  from  mares'  milk.  It  is  a 
product  of  combined  alcoholic,  lactic,  and  pro- 
teolytic fermentations  of  milk.  Cows'  milk  is 
now  commonly  employed  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England.  The  only  advantage  of  mares' 
milk  is  its  higher  percentage  of  sugar.  The 
method  of  preparation  is  not  uniform.  In  the 
East,  mares'  milk  is  placed  in  leathern  vessels, 
with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  a  previous 
bre'wing  and  a  little  yeast.  The  vessel  is  fre- 
quently shaken  or  beaten  during  the  fermenta- 
tion, which  prevents  the  cream  from  rising  and 
churns  a  part  of  the  butter  fat,  which  is  re- 
moved. Tlie  fermentation  requires  from  30  to  48 
hours.  The  product  is  eff'ervescent,  containing 
nearly  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  in 
addition  to  about  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and 
0.5  to  1.5  per  cent,  of  lactic  acid  which  gives 
it  a  sour  taste.  It  is  a  nutritious  beverage, 
containing  about  2^2  per  cent,  of  proteids,  an 
equal  amount  of  milk-sugar,  and  a  variable 
amount  of  fat.  The  casein  is  partly  changed 
to  more  easily  digested  forms.  It  is  often  pre- 
scribed by  physicians,  especially  in  cases  where 
other  food  cannot  be  retained.  It  is  said  to 
be  intoxicating  to  those  not  accustomed  to  it. 

KOUSSO.     See  Koosso. 

KOVALEVSKY,  ko'va-lyef''skT,  Alexander 
(1840 — ).  A  Russian  zoologist  and  embryologist, 
born  at  Diinaburg.  He  was  for  many  years  pro- 
fessor in  Odessa  and  later  in  Saint  Petersburg, 
where  he  became  professor  of  zoology  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  contemporary  zocilogists. 
It  was  he  who  by  his  researches  in  the  embryol- 
ogy and  structure  of  ascidians  and  of  Amphioxus 
first  showed  the  relationship  of  these  forms  to 
one   another   and  their   close  alliance  to  verte- 
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brates.  He  also  discovered  the  branchial  slits 
of  Balanoglossus  and  first  placed  it  in  the  line 
of  vertebrate  ancestry.  In  the  embryology  and 
post-embryologjcal  development  of  insects  his 
work  was  fumlumentul.  and  he  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  de- 
velopment and  structure  of  various  annelids, 
ctt'lenterates.  and  other  animals.  Important 
among  his  works  arc:  Anatomic  des  Balanoglos- 
»us  delle  Chiaje  (1866)  ;  Enttcicklungsgeschichte 
der  einfachen  Ascidien  (1866);  Entwicklungs- 
getchichte  des  Amphioxus  lanceolatus  (1867); 
Weitcre  Studien  iiber  die  Enticicklung  der  ein- 
fachen Ascidien  (1871)  ;  Embryologische  Studien 
un  Wiirmern  und  Arthropoden  (1871);  Weitere 
Studien  iiber  die  Enticicklungsgeschichte  des  Am- 
phioxuit  Lanceolatus { 1877 )  ;  Coeloplana  Metschni- 
A-oini(1882)  ;  Beitrdge  zur nachembryonalen  Ent- 
tcicklung  der  ilusciden,  part  i.(1887)  ;  Anatomic 
de  VArchctobdella  Esmontii  dc  O.  Grimm  (1896)  ; 
Etude  sur  Vanatomie  de  VAcanthobdella  paludina 
(1896). 

KOVALEVSKY,  EcoB  Petbotitch  (1811- 
68 ) .  A  Russian  traveler,  bom  in  the  Government 
of  Kharkov.  As  a  mining  engineer,  he  made 
extensive  journeys  in  Eastern  Siberia,  the  Kir- 
ghiz Steppe,  and  Montenegro  (1841).  Six  years 
afterwards  he  was  charged  by  Mehemet  Ali  with 
a  gold-prospecting  mission  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
he  published  an  account  of  this  journey  after 
his  return  to  Kussia(2  vols.,  1849).  He  was  next 
sent  upon  a  religious  embassy  to  China,  where  he 
put  his  name  to  the  treaty  favoring  Russian  pre- 
tensions in  Mongolia  ( 1851 ) .  He  was  subse- 
quentlv  made  director  of  Asiatic  affairs  at  Saint 
Petersburg  (1856).  He  was  a  promoter  of  the 
Khorasan,  Chitral.  and  other  expeditions  for  sci- 
entific research,  and  the  author  of  Peregrina- 
tions (3  vols.,  1843-45)  ;  China  (2  vols.,  1853)  ; 
The  War  tcith  Turkey  in  1853-54  (1868);  and 
The  Crimean  War  (1869). 

KOVAiEVSKY,  Sophia  VAsn.TEVXA,  better 
known  under  her  pen-name,  'Soxta'  (1850- 
91).  An  eminent  Russian  mathematician  and 
author,  the  daughter  of  General  Korvin-Kru- 
kovsky.  She  was  bom  at  iloscow  and  brought 
up  at  Palibino,  her  father's  estate,  in  the 
Government  of  Vitebsk.  When  in  1865  Stran- 
nolyubsky  began  to  teach  her  calculus  at  Saint 
Petersburg,  he  was  amazed  at  her  quickness. 
About  1867  she  and  her  sister,  later  a  well- 
known  novelist,  resolved  to  go  abroad  to  study. 
To  obtain  independence  for  the  purpose  a  sham 
marriage,  such  as  was  of  daily  occurrence  among 
Russian  youth  at  this  period,  was  decided  upon. 
A  student,  Vladimir  Kovalevsky,  when  asked  to 
act  as  the  fictitious  husband  to  give  Sonya's  sis- 
ter the  necessary  legal  status,  consented  on  the 
condition  of  marrying  Sonya  herself.  In  October, 
1868,  the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  the  three 
went  abroad  the  following  spring,  when  Sonya's 
husband  took  up  geology  at  Jena.  In  1869  she 
studied  mathematics  at  Heidelberg,  eliciting  the 
warmest  praise  from  Konigsberger  and  Kirch- 
hoff.  In  the  autumn  of  1870  she  went  to  the 
University  of  Berlin,  where  no  women  were  ad- 
mitted. At  a  perfunctory  test  at  his  house,  the 
great  Weierstrass  was  astounded  by  her  lucid  and 
original  solutions  of  the  problems  that  at  the 
time  engaged  his  most  advanced  pupils,  and 
henceforth  he  guided  her  studies  for  three  years. 
In  1874  she  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen  on  the  basis  of  her  mem- 


oir, Zur  Theorie  der  partiellen  Differentialgleich- 
ungen.  After  receiving  their  degrees,  ^)onya  and 
her  husband  lived  together  until  be  became  in- 
volved in  speculations  in  house-building,  news- 
paper-publisning,  petroleum-wells,  etc.  The  couple 
parted,  and  Sonya  went  abroad  to  make  for  her- 
self a  name  in  science.  But  her  husband's  death, 
which  followed  shortly,  was  a  crushing  blow  to 
her,  and  she  resumed  scientific  work  only  after  a 
lingering  illness.  In  1883  Mittag-Leffler,  a  pupil 
of  Weierstrass  and  rector  of  the  University  of 
Stockholm,  obtained  for  her  a  docentship.  After 
a  year  of  lecturing  in  German  she  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  higher  analysis  for  five 
years,  on  condition  of  teaching  in  Swedish.  In 
1888  she  received  in  person  the  Prix  Bordin 
(doubled  to  5000  francs)  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  her  Sur  un  cas  particulier  du  pro- 
bleme  dc  la  rotation  d'un  corps  pesant  autour 
d'un  point  fixe.  For  two  other  essays,  the  Stock- 
holm Academy  awarded  her  a  prize  of  1500 
kroner  in  1889.  Besides,  she  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  important  papers  to  scientific  periodicals. 
She  had,  moreover,  literary  abilities  in  addition 
to  her  mathematical  talents.  In  1877  she  wrote 
The  Privatdocent — a  sketch  from  the  life  of 
a  small  (Jerman  university  town — which  met 
with  a  hearty  reception.  Her  Recollections  of 
Childhood,  published  in  a  Russian  magazine 
( 1890) ,  aroused  widespread  attention.  In  Sweden 
she  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Anna 
LeflBer,  sister  of  Mittag-Leffler,  and  a  striking 
figure  in  Scandinavian  letters.  They  had  a  strong 
influence  upon  each  other,  and  of  several  works 
written  in  collaboration,  A  Struggle  for  Happi- 
ness (1887)  is  the  most  characteristic.  It  is  a 
panegyric  of  love  as  the  mainspring  of  complete 
life;  and  the  heroine,  Alice,  who  seeks  for  it  in 
vain,  is  Kovalevsky  herself.  In  one  of  her  periods 
of  despair  she  caught  a  severe  cold,  but  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  and  attended  to  her  lectures  al- 
most until  her  death  from  pneumonia,  February 
10,  1891.  Consult  her  autobiography  (trans. 
New  York,  1895),  and  Anna  Leffler,  Sonja  Kova- 
levsky (Stockholm,  1892). 

KOVNO.  A  western  government  of  European 
Russia,  in  Lithuania,  bordering  on  Poland  and 
Prussia.  Area,  15,524  square  miles  (Map:  Rus- 
sia, B  3).  It  has  a  level  surface,  interspersed 
with  numerous  small  lakes,  and  watered  by  the 
Xiemen  and  its  tributaries.  The  climate  is  mod- 
erate and  healthful.  Kovno  is  chiefly  an  agri- 
cultural region.  Considerable  quantities  of  grain 
are  annually  exported.  Population,  in  1897,  1,- 
549,444,  of' whom  the  Lithuanians  represented 
about  73  per  cent,  and  the  Jews  19  per  cent. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  German  colonists. 
Capital,  Ko\Tio. 

KOVNO.  The  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  in  Russia,  and  a  first-class  fortress, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vilia  with  the 
Niemen,  506  miles  southwest  of  Saint  Petersburg 
( Map :  Russia,  B  3 ) .  It  consists  of  the  old  and  the 
new  town,  and  has  a  number  of  handsome  squares, 
a  park,  and  an  interesting  old  town  hall.  The 
chief  educational  institutions  are  seminaries  for 
priests  and  teachers.  Kovno  manufactures  wire 
nails  and  beer.  The  grain  trade,  once  very  im- 
portant, has  now  somewhat  declined.  Population, 
in  1897,  75.543,  including  about  35.000  Jews. 

KOW-LUNG,  kouloong'.  A  peninsula  of 
Southern  China,  situated  opposite  Hong  Kong.  A 
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small  portion  of  it  was  ceded  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  Great  Britain  in  18G1,  and  a  lease  of 
about  376  square  miles  was  obtained  in  1898  for 
a  period  of  99  years.  The  population  is  Chinese, 
and  is  estimated  at  100,000.  The  harbor  of  Kow- 
)ung  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1887.  Adminis- 
tratively, the  territory  on  the  mainland  forms  a 
part  of  Hong  Kong. 

KOW'BIE  PINE.  A  New  Zealand  tree.  See 
Kauki  Pine. 

KOW-TOW,  or  KOTJ-TOW.  A  Chinese  form 
of  salutation.    See  Kotow. 

KOXING-A,  k6-shing'a  or  kok-sin-'ga  (Chin. 
Ching  Ch'ing-Kung)  (1C23-63).  A  noted  Chinese 
patriot  and  pirate,  who  drove  the  Dutch  out  of 
Formosa  and  became  King  of  that  island.  He 
was  born  in  1623  in  Hiraldo,  Japan.  His  father, 
Ching  Chih-lung,  originally  a  poor  tailor  of 
Fu-kien,  had  married  a  Japanese  wife,  and, 
partly  by  trade  and  partly  by  freebooting,  had 
amassed  great  wealth,  and  as  the  possessor  of  a 
fleet  of  3000  junks  became  master  of  the  seas. 
About  1628  he  apparently  abandoned  piracy,  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Ming  Emperor  of  China, 
then  struggling  against  formidable  rebellions 
within  and  the  attacks  of  the  Manchus  without, 
and  became  admiral  of  the  Imperial  fleet.  Some 
j'ears  later  his  wife  joined  him  at  Nanking  with 
the  yoimg  Ching-kung,  who  was  sent  to  school, 
and  who  at  twenty-two  was  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  gave  him  a  prominent  command  and 
conferred,  upon  him  his  own  surname,  Chu,  re- 
marking that  he  was  worthy  to  bear  the  Imperial 
surname.  From  this  circumstance  he  became 
known  as  Kivoh-hsing-yeh  (in  Japanese  Koku- 
sen-ya ) ,  'His  Worship  of  the  National  Sur- 
name,' which  was  corrupted  by  the  Portuguese 
into  Koxinga.  Ere  long  the  Ming  Emperor,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  hold  Nanking,  fled  to  Fu- 
chow,  which  still  held  out  against  the  Manchus, 
and  Koxinga's  father,  yielding  to  the  overtures 
of  the  Manchus  who  promised  to  make  him  a 
prince,  was  made  a  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Peking,  where  he  died.  Koxinga,  collecting  his 
father's  fleet  and  raising  a  large  army,  pro- 
ceeded to  harry  the  Chinese  coast,  capturing 
cities,  burning  and  pillaging,  and  defying  every 
fleet  sent  against  him,  suffering  but  one  severe 
defeat  dviring  his  siege  of  Nanking  in  1656,  when 
he  lost  500  of  his  ships,  besides  the  camp  equip- 
ment of  his  land  forces. 

In  1661  he  attacked  the  Dutch  in  Formosa, 
who  surrendered  after  a  four  months'  siege  and 
retired  to  Batavia,  and  Koxinga  proclaimed  him- 
self King.  With  this  island  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions, he  renewed  his  attacks  on  China  M'ith  such 
ferocity  that,  in  1662,  the  Manchu  Government 
commanded  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  provinces 
of  Fu-kien  and  Kwang-tung  to  remove,  on  pain 
of  death,  ten  miles  inland.  Every  town  and  vil- 
lage Avithin  that  belt  Avas  burned  or  leveled  to 
the  ground,  the  roads  were  broken  up,  and  for  six 
years  all  means  of  communication  with  the  sea 
were  cut  off  and  all  commerce  ceased.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Koxinga  was  killed  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Dutch,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
who,  as  King  of  Formosa,  continued  the  anti- 
Manchu  warfare. 

In  1875,  on  the  memorial  of  the  Imperial  com- 
missioner then  in  Formosa,  and  the  literati  of 
T'ai-w^an-fu,  Koxinga  was  canonized,  and  a  temple 
erected  in  his  honor. 


KOYUN'JIK,  or  KUYUNJIK.     One  of  the 

mounds  of  ancient  Nineveh,  and  the  only  one 
belonging  to  the  city  proper  which  has  been 
excavated  with  any  degree  of  completeness.  It  is 
situated  east  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  present 
town  of  Mosul,  and  in  the  part  of  the  ancient 
city  north  of  the  Khosar.  The  chief  discoveries 
at  Koyunjik  were  made  by  Layard  and  Rassam, 
and  include  palaces  of  Assurbanipal  and  Sen- 
nacherib and  the  famous  library  of  the  former 
King.     For  further  particulars,  see  Nineveh. 

KOZLOFF,  koz-lof,  Ivan  Ivanovitch  (1779- 
1840).  A  Russian  poet,  bom  in  Moscow.  In 
1807  he  was  Councilor  of  State  in  Moscow. 
Afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  Saint  Peters- 
burg, but  his  career  was  cut  short  in  1812  by  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
power  to  walk.  He  also  became  blind,  but  studied 
German  and  English,  became  known  as  a  trans- 
lator of  Byron's  Bride  of  Abydos  and  Mickievicz's 
sonnets,  and  wrote  an  original  poem,  Chernets 
(1824),  which  met  with  fleeting  popularity.  It 
was  republished  along  with  his  other  poems  in 
the  complete  edition  of  his  works  brought  out  in 
Saint  Petersburg  (1855). 

KBA,  kril.  The  isthmus  connecting  the  Malay 
Peninsula  with  the  mainland  of  Asia  (Map: 
Asia,  J  7 ) .  It  has  an  average  width  of  44  miles ; 
it  is  greatly  narrowed  by  the  Pakcham  and 
Chumpon  rivers, 

KRA.     A  macaque   (q.v.). 

KBAAL,  krjil  (Boer  Dutch,  perhaps  from  ^p. 
corral,  cattle-pen,  from  corro,  bull-ring,  from 
correr,  Lat.  currere,  to  run ) .  A  term  in  general 
I'.se  among  the  Boers  (q.v.)  in  South  Africa  to 
denote  a  village,  or  a  collection  of  huts  in  an  in- 
closure,  or  sometimes  a  single  hut  in  a  stockade. 

KRAFET,,  kraft,  Petee  (1780-1856).  An 
Austrian  painter,  born  at  Hanau,  pupil  of  the 
Academy  there,  and  from  1799  in  Vienna  of 
Fiiger.  In  1802  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
much  attracted  by  Louis  David,  and  became  a 
stanch  adherent  of  that  master's  school.  After  his 
return  to  Vienna,  in  1806,  he  painted  chiefly  por- 
traits, of  which  he  produced  then  and  afterwards 
about  2000,  but  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
his  fame  until  1813,  when  his  "Farewell  of  the 
Austrian  Landwehrmann,"  now  in  the  Vienna 
Museum,  created  a  marked  impression  as  the 
first  treatment  of  a  subject  from  contempo- 
raneous history,  and  led  to  his  election  as  a 
member  of  the  Vienna  Academy.  Devoting  him- 
self henceforth  to  this  field,  he  produced  "Arch- 
duke Charles  in  the  Battle  of  Aspern"  (1815), 
"The  Victory  at  Leipzig"  ( 1816) ,  "The  Landwehr- 
mann's  Return"  (1820,  Vienna  Museum),  "Coro- 
nation of  Emperor  Francis  I."  (1822)  and 
"Death  of  Zriny  Before  Sziget"  (1837),  both  in 
the  National  Gallery,  Budapest,  and  many  others. 
He  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Academy  in 
1823,  and  director  of  the  Belvedere  Gallery  in 
1828. 

KRAFFT-EBING,  a'bing,  Richard,  Baron 
(1840-1902).  An  eminent  German  neurologist, 
born  at  Mannheim.  He  was  educated  at  Heidel- 
berg, Zurich,  Vienna,  and  Prague.  After  three 
years'  practice  at  Baden-Baden,  as  specialist  for 
nervous  and  mental  diseases,  he  became  professor 
of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Strassburg  in 
1872.  A  year  later  he  went  to  Gratz  and  remained 
there  as  professor  of  psychology  and  nervous  dis- 
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eases  until  1S89,  when  he  accepted  the  same  pro- 
fessorship at  the  University  of  \  ienna.  He  resigned 
in  1902  and  returned  to  Gratz,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  Ue  was  the  author  of  numerous 
books  and  monographs  dealing  with  pathological 
psj-chologj'  in  its  relation  to  the  law,  and  on 
nervous  and  mental  diseases.  Many  of  these  have 
been  widely  translated.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant are:  Die  ilelanchoUe:  Eine  klinische 
Studie  (Erlangen,  1874)  ;  Grundzuge  der  Kri- 
minalp»yckologie  fur  Juristen  (ib.,  1882)  ;  Die 
progressive  allgemeine  Paralyse  (Vienna,  1894)  ; 
yerrositat  und  neurasthenische  Zustinde 
(Vienna,  1895).  Two  of  his  books  appear  in 
English  translations  by  Craddock:  An  Experi- 
mental Study  in  the  Domain  of  Hypnotism  (New 
York  and  London.  1889),  and  Psychopathia 
Sej-ualis  (Philadelphia,  1892),  a  remarkable 
book,  which  has  become  standard  in  its  field. 

TTRAFT,  krSft,  Adam  (c-1440-1507).  A  cele- 
brated German  sculptor,  born  probably  at  Nurem- 
berg. Very  little  is  known  of  his  life  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  year  1490  found  him  actively  en- 
gaged in  Nuremberg,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  the  famous  founder  Peter  Vischer.  From  his 
works,  in  which  architecture  and  sculpture  are 
treated  witli  equal  mastery  and  in  closest  con- 
nection, it  may  be  inferred  that  he  started  as  a 
simple  handicraftsman,  and  by  his  own  efforts 
worked  his  way  to  the  perfection  apparent  in  his 
mature  creations.  The  earliest  of  his  more  elabo- 
rate works  in  Nuremberg  is  the  series  known  as 
"The  Seven  Stations."  completed  about  1490,  for- 
merly on  the  road  to  the  Cemetery  of  Saint  John 
and  now  in  the  Germanic  Museum.  They  are 
carved  in  somewhat  coarse  sandstone,  in  high 
relief,  and  show  the  mixture  of  pictorial  and 
plastic  elements  in  the  composition,  and  the  real- 
istic hardness  in  the  individual  figures  and  in  the 
drapery,  as  they  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Of  the  same  date  is  the  "Calvary,"  a 
group  of  heroic  size,  in  the  Cemetery  of  Saint 
John.  In  1492  was  executed  the  magnificent 
''Tomb  of  the  Schreyer  Family,"  outside  the 
Church  of  Saint  Sebaldus,  representing  the  prin- 
cipal three  scenes  in  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Of 
three  other  sepulchral  monuments,  dating  prob- 
ably from  between  1498  and  1501,  the  "Epi- 
taphiumof  the  Pergerstorff  Family,"  in  the  Frau- 
enkirche,  a  large  high  relief  representing  the 
Virgin  with  the  infant  Christ  crowned  by  angels, 
with  groups  of  fiarures  kneeling  at  her  feet,  is  the 
finest.  Similar  in  subject,  but  different  in  treat- 
ment, is  the  "Landauer  Tomb,"  in  the  Tetzel 
Chapel  of  Saint  .Egidius's  Church,  and  more 
simply,  yet  most  happily  conceived,  is  the  "Tomb 
of  the  Rebeck  Family,"  in  the  Frauenkirche. 
Kraft's  most  elaborate  work,  and  his  most  widely 
admired  masterpiece,  however,  is  the  "Taber- 
nacle" in  the  Church  of  Saint  Lawrence,  erected 
in  1493-1500.  It  is  a  towering  pyramid  of  ele- 
gant proportions,  reaching  a  height  of  sixty-four 
feet,  and  terminating  with  a  bold  curve  at  the 
top,  of  amazing  richness  in  architectural  forms 
and  plastic  ornamentation,  the  smallest  details 
being  executed  with  delicacy.  Consult :  Wanderer, 
Adam  Kraft  und  seine  Schule  (Nuremberg, 
1869)  ;  Bergau,  "Adam  Kraft,"  in  Dohme,  Kunst 
und  KQnstler  (Leipzig.  1S77)  ;  Bode,  Geschichte 
der  deutschen  Plastik  (Berlin,  1887)  ;  and  Daun, 
Adam  Kraft  und  die  Kinstler  seiner  Zeit  (ib., 
1897). 


KKAGUYEVATS,  kra  gv'yA-v*t8.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Servian  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  Lepenitsa,  west  of  the  Morava,  50 
miles  south  of  Belgrade,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  C  3). 
It  is  the  third  city  in  size  in  Ser\'ia.  It  was 
until  1842  the  residence  of  the  Servian  princes. 
It  has  a  foundry,  an  arms  factory,  a  gymnasium,- 
'a  palace,  and  an  arsenaL  PopuLation,  in  1890, 
12,669;  in  ll»0««,  15,503. 

KKATLSHEIM,  krilsTiIm.  A  town  of  Ger- 
many.   See  Cbau-sueui. 

KRAIT  (East  Indian  name),  or  CBATT.  The 
most  dreaded  of  East  Indian  venomous  snakes 
(Bungarus  ixeruleus).  It  is  a  near  relative  of 
the  cobras,  and  is  dark  brown  or  purplish,  with 
narrow  cross-bars  or  white  specks ;  or  alternately 
barred  brown  and  yellow.  It  sometimes  reaches 
a  length  of  four  feet,  and  is  active  and  fearless, 
pursuing  and  feeding  upon  rats,  lizards,  and 
snakes.  It  is  niunerous  throughout  all  the  warm 
parts  of  India,  especially  in  Bengal,  and  is  likely 
to  creep  into  houses  and  tents.  The  authori- 
ties believe  that  it  causes  more  deaths  in  India, 
Assam,  and  Burma  than  any  other  snake.  Several 
other  species  of  the  genus,  called  'rocksnakes' 
by  English  people  in  India,  are  known,  one  of 
them  being  the  still  larger  Tcing-snake'  or  'raj- 
samp'  (Bungarus  fasciatus),  which  is  bright 
yellow,  encircled  with  many  black  rings.  A  third 
species  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  and  others  extend 
the  range  of  the  genus  as  far  east  as  Southern 
China.  Consult:  Fayrer,  Thanatophidia  of  India 
(London,  1874),  and  Ewart,  Poisonous  Snakes  of 
India  (London,  1878)  ;  both  have  colored  plates. 
Also,  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  for  1899. 

KBAJOVA,  kra-yo'va.  A  town  in  Rumania. 
See  Craiova. 

KBAKATOA,  or  KRAKATUA,  kra'ka-too'i. 
A  small  volcanic  island  in  the  Sunda  Strait,  be- 
tween Java  and  Sumatra  (Map:  East  Indies,  C 
6).  It  has  an  area  of  six  square  miles,  about 
one-half  of  its  former  size.  The  volcano  had  been 
in  a  dormant  state  since  1680,  when,  in  May, 
1883,  it  broke  out,  culminating  on  the  night  of 
August  26-27  in  one  of  the  most  violent  and  dis- 
astrous eruptions  kno^vn  in  historv*.  A  mass  of 
rock  material,  estimated  at  more  than  a  cubic 
mile,  was  thrown  into  the  air  in  the  form  of 
lapilli  and  dust  by  a  succession  of  explosions  that 
were  heard  over  150  miles  away.  The  dust  was 
carried  to  an  estimated  vertical  distance  of  17 
miles,  and  reaching  the  upper  air  currents  it  was 
borne  to  the  remote  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
suspension  of  this  finely  divided  material  in  the 
atmosphere  has  been  r^arded  as  the  cause  of  the 
brilliant  sunsets  which  during  the  following  win- 
ter and  spring  were  obser\-ed  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface.  The  explosions  were  fol- 
lowed by  violent  atmospheric  disturbances  that 
passed  around  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  700  miles 
an  hour.  A  series  of  gigantic  sea  waves  was  also 
generated,  and  these  caused  great  loss  of  life. 
The  water  advancing  upon  the  shores  of  the  neigh- 
boring islands  swept  away  whole  villages,  while 
the  oscillations  were  noticeable  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  South  America.  After  the  terrible  con- 
vulsions it  was  found  that  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  including  the  highest  peak,  had  disap- 
peared. The  total  loss  of  life  probably  exceeded 
30,000,  one  authority  estimating  it  at  36,380.  The 
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island  is  without  permanent  population.  Consult : 
Symons,  The  Eruption  of  Krakatoa  and  Subse- 
quent Phenomena  (London,  1888)  ;  Verbeek,  Kra- 
katua   (Batavia,  1884).     See  Volcano. 

KRAKEN,  kra''ken  (Dan.,  from  Norweg. 
krake,  sort  of  sea-monster).  A  mythical  colossal 
creature  said  to  have  haunted  the  seas  and  coast 
of  Norway.  Its  shape  and  habits  were  described 
by  the  Norwegian  bishop  Pontoppidan  in  1750.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account  its  back  was  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference;  its  body  rose  from 
the  sea  like  an  island,  stretching  out  mast-like 
arms  capable  of  dragging  down  the  largest  ship; 
and  when  it  sank  toward  the  bottom  it  caused  a 
whirlpool  in  which  large  vessels  were  involved  to 
their  destruction.  It  was  also  said  to  make 
the  waters  around  it  thick  and  turbid,  and  thus 
was  able  to  devour  the  shoals  of  fishes  that  swam 
to  the  place  attracted  by  the  musky  smell. 

The  origin  of  the  various  stories  of  the  kraken 
are  probably  attributable  to  the  occasional  occur- 
rence in  the  northern  Atlantic  of  colossal  squid. 
It  is  these  gigantic  animals  which  on  rare  occa- 
sions have  been  seen  by  fishermen  and  others, 
and  Avhich  have  given  rise  in  past  ages  to  the 
stories  or  fables  of  this  kind.     See  Squid. 

BiBLioGKAPiiY.  J.  Gibson,  Monsters  of  the  Sea 
(London,  1887)  ;  Packard,  "Colossal  Cuttle- 
fishes," in  The  American  Naturalist,  vol.  vii. 
(Salem,  1873);  Verrill,  "The  Colossal  Cephalo- 
pods  of  the  North  Atlantic,"  in  American  Natu- 
ralist, vol.  ix.  (Salem,  1875)  ;  Verrill,  "Gigantic 
Squids,"  in  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut 
Academy,  vol.  v.    (New  Haven,   1879). 

KRAMBAMBTJLI,  kram-biim'boo-lg.  A  Slavic 
term  originally  signifying  cherry  brandy;  then, 
especially  in  student  slang,  any  spirituous  drink. 
Krambambuli  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar German  student  songs,  the  words  of  which 
were  written  by  Wittekind  in  Danzig  in  1745  un- 
der the  pseudonym  of  Crescentius  Koromandel. 
The  music  is  a  popular  eighteenth-century  air. 
The  song  in  an  English  translation  is  also  popu- 
lar in  American  colleges. 

KRAMERIA.     See  Rhattany. 

KRANTZ,  krilnts,  Albert  (1450?-1517).  A 
German  scholar  and  statesman.  He  was  born  in 
Hamburg,  traveled  widely  in  Europe,  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Hamburg  and  Ros- 
tock, and  became  rector  of  the  latter  university. 
As  Syndic  of  Hamburg  he  was  present  in  1489 
at  the  Hanseatic  Assembly  at  Wismar,  and  was 
sent  as  Ambassador  to  France  in  1497,  and  to 
England  in  1499.  In  1500  he  was  chosen  arbi- 
trator by  John,  King  of  Denmark,  and  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Holstein,  in  their  dispute  concerning  the 
Province  of  Ditmarschen.  Though  he  introduced 
many  ecclesiastical  reforms  while  dean  of  the 
chapter  of  Hamburg,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1508,  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement  introduced  by  Luther.  His  principal 
works  are  Chronica  Regnorum  Aquilonarum,  pub- 
lished in  Strassburg  in  1562,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Saxony. 

KRANTZ,  Jean  Baptiste  S^bastien  (1817- 
99).  A  French  engineer,  born  at  Arches, 
Vosges,  and  educated  at  the  Polytechnique 
(1836)  and  the  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chauss6es 
(1838).  He  was  best  known  as  constructor  of 
the  Industrial  Palace  at  the  Exposition  of  1867, 
as  inventor  of  a  movable  dam  for  the  Seine 
(1868),  and  for  his  service  in  the  siege  of  Paris 


in  1871.  In  the  last  year  he  was  elected  a 
Deputy,  and  in  1875  was  elected  to  the  Senate, 
where  he  opposed  Boulanger  and  was  leader  of 
the  Opportunists.  He  wrote:  Projet  de  creation 
d'une  armce  des  travaux  publics  (1847),  and 
Observations  au  sujet  des  chemins  de  fer  (1875). 

KRANTZ,  Jules  FKANgois  Emile  (1821—). 
A  French  naval  officer,  born  at  Arches,  Vosges. 
He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was 
captain  of  a  frigate  by  1861,  and  eight  years 
afterwards  was  promoted  to  command  the  train- 
ing ship  Louis  XIV.  In  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  he  directed  the  defences  of  Fort  Ivry,  and 
in  1871  was  chief  of  department  in  the  Ministry 
of  Marine;  two  years  afterwards  he  commanded 
the  naval  division  in  Chinese  waters  as  rear- 
admiral.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  made 
director  of  the  marine  works  and  vice-admiral 
in  1877.  He  was  placed  on  the  reserve  in  1880, 
and  was  Minister  of  Marine  in  successive  Cabi- 
nets in  1888-89.  He  published  Elements  de  la 
theorie  du  navire  (1852)  and  Considerations  sur 
les  roulis  des  bdtiments  (1807). 

KRAPF,  krilpf,  Johann  Ludwig  (1810-81). 
A  German  missionary,  explorer  in  British  East 
Africa,  and  specialist  in  African  linguistics.  He 
was  born  at  Derendigen  near  Tubingen,  where 
he  studied  theology.  In  1837  he  went  to  Abys- 
sinia as  missionary  of  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  with  his  fellows,  Erhardt 
and  Rebmann,  made  many  valuable  tours  into 
Usambara  (1848  and  1852)  and  Ukamba  (1849 
and  1851).  Krapf  brought  to  Europe  the  first 
definite  information  about  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
Mount  Kilimanjaro,  and  Movmt  Kenia,  which  he 
visited  in  1849.  After  a  short  stay  in  England 
he  returned  to  Africa  in  1854,  but  was  forbidden 
by  King  Theodore  to  enter  Abyssinia.  He  re- 
turned to  Germany  and  lived  near  Stuttgart  till 
1867,  when  he  joined  the  English  expedition  to 
Abyssinia.  He  wrote :  lieise  in  Ostafrika  in  den 
Jahren  1837-55  (1858)  ;  Vocabulary  of  Six  East 
African  Languages  (1850);  Elements  of  the 
Kisuahili  Language  (1851);  several  biblical 
translations  into  African  dialects;  and  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Suahili  Language  (1882).  Con- 
sult Glaus,  Ludivig  Krapf   (Basel,  1882). 

KRAPOTKIN,  kra-pot''km,  Prince  Piter 
Alexeyevitcii  (1842 — ).  A  Russian  geographer 
and  anarchist,  born  at  IMoscow.  As  a  boy  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  corps  of  pages  de  chambre 
— a  privilege  much  sought  after  by  the  Russian 
nobility  because  of  the  intimate  relation  of  the 
pages  with  the  Imperial  family — and  received  an 
excellent  education  in  physical  and  military 
science.  It  was  the  ambition  of  his  father  that 
Krapotkin  should  devote'  his  life  to  service  at 
the  Court;  but  the  life  at  Saint  Petersburg  re- 
pelled him,  and  in  1862  he  elected  service  in  a 
Cossack  regiment  which  was  to  be  stationed  in 
the  Amur  region  in  Siberia.  There  he  engaged 
in  several  important  administrative  duties,  and 
made  exploration  in  parts  of  Manchuria,  then 
wholly  unknown  to  geographical  science.  A 
study  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Amur 
settlements  led  him  to  entertain  schemes  for  im- 
portant reforms,  but  the  bureaucratic  adminis- 
tration rendered  any  reform  impossible,  even 
thwarting  improvements  initiated  by  the  settlers. 
This  experience  first  prepared  him  for  anarch- 
ism. In  1867  he  returned  to  Saint  Petersburg 
and  entered  the  university.     His  explorations  in 
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Asia  had  convinced  him  that  the  maps  of  that 
eoutinent  were  baiaed  on  an  erroneous  principle. 
After  two  years  of  work  he  published  a  new 
hypothesis,  which  has  since  been  adopted  by 
most  cartographers.  In  a  geological  expedition 
to  Finland  Krapotkin  discovered  that  all  of 
Nortliern  Eurojje  was  once  covered  by  an  ice- 
cap, an  opinion  then  considered  rank  heresy. 
Observation  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
Finnish  peasants  inspired  in  him  a  feeling  that 
natural  science  avails  little  so  long  as  the  social 
problem  remains  unsolved.  In  1872  he  visited 
Western  Europe,  and  spent  some  months  in 
Switzerland,  at  that  time  the  centre  of  the 
propaganda  of  the  International  Workingmen's 
Association  (q.v.).  Krapotkin  joined  the  more 
conser\-ative  collectivistic  wing  of  the  party,  but 
soon  went  over  to  the  Bakunists,  or  Anarchists. 
Returning  to  Russia,  he  found  the  Nihilistic 
movement  well  under  way,  and  joined  the  'Cir- 
cle Tchaikovsky.'  a  revolutionary  society  with 
branches  throughout  Russia.  For  two  years  he 
was  busily  engaged  in  carrying  on  an  anarchistic 
propaganda,  devoting  a  part  of  his  time,  how- 
ever, to  geographical  science.  In  1874  he  was 
arrested  and  consigned  to  the  fortress  of  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Saint  Petersburg,  where  by  special 
favor  he  was  permitted  to  elaborate  the  results 
of  his  explorations  in  Finland.  After  two  years 
of  imprisonment  he  escaped  to  England,  and  in 
1877  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  again  be- 
came actively  engaged  in  the  anarchistic  move- 
ment. In  1879  he  began  to  publish  at  Geneva 
La  Revolte,  the  organ  of  his  party.  After  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  II.  he  was  expelled 
from  Switzerland,  and  after  a  brief  stay  in  Eng- 
land, settled  in  Thonon,  France,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  publish  La  Revolte.  He  was  arrested 
in  1883  for  alleged  complicity  in  anarchistic 
plots  at  Lyons,  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment.  In  1886  he  was  set  free  and 
went  to  England,  where  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  socialistic  movement  of  that  year.  Since 
that  time  he  has  lived  in  England,  devoting  him- 
self to  writing  and  lecturing  in  defense  of  an- 
archism.   He  visited  the  United  States  in  1900. 

^^"hile  a  believer  in  revolution  as  a  necessary 
means  to  social  reform,  Krapotkin  has  always 
displayed  a  disinclination  for  violent  measures. 
His  ideal  is  a  society  of  small  communities  of 
equals,  federated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  well-being,  with  full  and 
free  scope  for  every  individual  initiative.  Gov- 
ernment and  leadership  have  no  place  in  his 
scheme  of  social  organization.  He  recognizes 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  conceive 
the  method  of  operation  of  such  a  society,  but 
trusts  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  masses  to 
solve  the  problems  involved. 

For  Krapotkin's  life,  consult  his  interesting 
Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist  (Boston,  1899).  His 
most  important  anarchistic  works  are  Aux 
jeunes  gens  (1881);  Law  and  Authority  (Lon- 
don. 1886);  Paroles  dhm  revolte  (1885.  trans- 
lated 1886  under  title  War)  ;  In  Russian  and 
Freneh  Prisons  (1887);  La  conquite  du  pain 
(18^). 

KBASICKI,  kra-shet'sk*,  Igxacy  ( 1735-1801 ) . 
A  Polish  writer  and  bishop.  He  was  bom  in 
Dubiecko.  and  studied  in  Lemberg  and  Rome. 
In  1767  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ermeland, 
but  he  lived  mostlv  in  Warsaw.     After  the  first 


partition  of  Poland,  in  1772,  be  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  In  1778  he  published  his 
mock-heroic  Mousiad  (Myszeis),  full  of  allu- 
sions to  the  State  disorders  and  the  wrangles  of 
Polish  nobility,  and  also  his  Monachomachia. 
This  latter  work  aroused  a  storm  of  criticism, 
and  his  witty  reply,  Antimonachomachia  (1780), 
intensified  public  interest  in  the  matter.  Besides 
these  books  he  wrote  much  verse  and  prose,  and 
translated  Ossian  into  Polish.  In  1795  be  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Gnesen.  He  died  six  years 
later,  in  Berlin.  His  works  were  published  by 
Dmochowski,  in  ten  volumes  (Warsaw,  1803-04, 
latest  edition  1878).  Consult  his  Life,  written  by 
Kraszewski  (Warsaw,  1880).  The  Monacho- 
machia was  translated  into  German  (Der  Mon- 
chekrieg)  by  Winklewski  (Berlin,  1870). 

KBASINSKI,kra-she'ny'-sk*,  Zygmunt,  Count 
(1812-59).  One  of  Poland's  greatest  poets.  He 
was  bom  and  he  died,  in  Paris.  He  left  Russia, 
where  his  father  held  a  high  military  position,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  becoming  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mickiewicz  (q.v.)  and  an  ad- 
herent of  romanticism.  In  1834  he  published 
his  Undivine  Comedy.  It  deals  with  the  struggle 
between  degenerated  aristocracy  (Coimt  Henry) 
and  the  ignorant,  hungry  rabble  (Pancratias). 
The  dramatic  poem  Irydion  (Paris,  1836)  was 
an  allegory  of  Poland's  sufferings.  Like  the 
earliest  Slavophils  (q.v.),  he  believed  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  world  through  his  country, 
of  whose  ultimate  restoration  he  felt  sure.  His 
last  great  work,  Daicn  ( 1843),  is  a  philosophical 
poem,  wherein  he  embodied  his  view  of  the  world. 
In  1845  he  published  his  Psalms  of  the  Future: 
Of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love.  These  were  directed 
against  the  impending  rebellion.  For  political 
reasons  his  name  did  not  appear  on  his  works 
during  his  lifetime.  The  best  edition  is  in  four 
voliunes  (Lemberg,  1880-88).  Consult  the  biog- 
raphy by  Tamowski  (Cracow,  1892),  which  is 
the  best.  German  translations  of  his  works  are: 
Ungottliche  Komodie,  by  Batomicki  (Leipzig, 
1841),  and  Irydion   (Leipzig,  1881). 

KBASNOVODSK,  kras'no-vddsk'.  A  fortress 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  Trans-Caspian  Terri- 
tory, situated  on  Krasnovodsk  Bay,  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Map:  Asia,  Cen- 
tral, E  2) .  It  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Trans- 
Caspian  Railway.     Population,  in  1897,  6329. 

KKASNOYAESK,  kras'no-yarsk'.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Government  of  Yeniseisk,  Siberia,  sit- 
uated on  the  Yenisei  and  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  about  2720  miles  by  rail  from  Moscow 
( Map :  Asia,  J  3 ) .  It  has  a  number  of  churches, 
a  synagogue,  a  theological  and  a  teachers'  semi- 
nary, a  library,  a  technical  and  a  railway  school, 
a  museum,  and  a  theatre.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  brick,  leather,  and  soap.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  transit  trade  in  tea.  The 
town  was  foimded  in  1628  as  a  fortified  priswi 
settlement.     Population,  in  1897,  27,300. 

KBASNOYE  S£IX>,  kras'nft-yc  silo'.  A 
well-known  summer  resort  in  the  Government  of 
Saint  Petersburg.  Russia,  on  the  Ligovka  River 
and  the  Saint  Petersburg-Reval  Railway.  It 
has  a  royal  palace  with  a  park  and  a  number 
of  villas,  the  summer  residences  of  the  Russian 
nobility.     Population,  in  1897,  3286. 

KRASZEWSKI,  kri-sh&f'sk$,  Jozef  IcyAcr 
(1812-87).      A    Polish   novelist,   historian,    and 
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poet,  born  in  Warsaw.  He  studied  history  and 
philology  at  the  University  of  Vilna,  took  part 
in  the  uprising  of  1830-31,  and  was  imprisoned 
until  1833,  He  settled  in  Volhynia  in  1837,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  The  works  which 
he  produced  at  this  period  show  clearly  the  in- 
fluences of  Gogol,  Dickens,  and  Balzac.  Between 
1853  and  1858  he  was  curator  of  schools  in 
Volhynia.  In  1859  he  took  up  at  Warsaw  the 
publication  of  the  Qazeta  polska.  Exiled  in 
1863,  he  settled  in  Dresden,  and  in  1876  be- 
came a  Saxon  subject.  In  1884  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  and  a  half  years'  imprisonment 
on  the  charge  of  high  treason  in  having  pro- 
cured plans  of  a  German  fortress  for  the  French 
Government,  but  after  a  time  was  given  a  six 
months'  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  his  im- 
paired health,  on  depositing  20,000  marks  as 
security.  He  went  to  Italy  and  never  returned 
to  prison,  dying  in  Geneva.  Kraszewski  was 
the  most  productive  of  all  Polish  writers;  of 
his  works,  numbering  more  than  350  titles  and 
about  GOO  volumes,  a  selection  in  102  volumes 
appeared  in  Lemberg  in  1871-75.  Most  of  them 
are  works  of  fiction.  He  chose  as  themes  so- 
cial political  questions;  the  greater  number  of 
his  novels  deal  with  Polish  history,  especially  the 
history  of  Poland  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
whdch  the  author  knew  thoroughly.  Besides 
fiction,  Kraszewki  wrote  histories  and  poetry. 
His  most  important  poetical  work  is  Anafielas 
(1839-44),  a  great  epic  trilogy  of  Lithuania.  A 
German  translation  of  it  appeared  in  1883  at 
Posen.  Some  of  his  sketches  Kraszewski  wrote 
under  the  pseudonym  'Boleslawita.'  Selections 
from  his  works  were  published  m  12  volumes 
(Vienna,  1880-81).  Consult:  Bohdanowitsch, 
Kraszewski  in  seinem  Wirken  und  seinen  Werken 
(Leipzig,  1879)  ;  and,  in  Polish,  Chmielowski, 
Josef  Ignacy  Kraszewski  (Krakow,  1888). 

KRATJS,  krous,  Franz  Xavee  (1840-1901). 
A  German  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  born  at 
Treves.  He  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Treves, 
Freiburg,  Bonn,  and  Paris.  In  1872  he  became 
professor  extraordinary  of  history  and  Christian 
archaeology  at  the  University  of  Strassburg,  and 
in  1878  he  was  appointed  professor  ordinarius 
of  Church  history  at  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
His  publications  include:  Ucher  das  Studium  der 
Theologie  sonst  und  jetzt  (1890)  ;  Lehrhuch  der 
Kirchengeschichte  (1872-87);  Realencyclopiidie 
der  christlichen  AlteriUmer  (1880-86).  Consult 
Braig,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Franz  Xaver  Kraus 
(Freiburg,   1902). 

KRATJSE,  krou-'ze,  Ernst  Ludwig  (1839—). 
A  German  author,  known  under  the  pseudonym 
'Cams  Sterne,'  born  at  Zielenzig.  He  soon  aban- 
doned his  original  profession  of  pharmacist  for 
the  study  of  natural  history  and  the  history 
of  civilization;  settled  in  Berlin  in  1866,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  dissemination  of  natiiral 
science,  especially  of  Darwin's  theories.  In  this 
connection  he  was  led  by  his  researches  to  recog- 
nize in  Charles  Darwin's  grandfather,  Eras- 
mus Darwin  (q.v.),  the  true  originator  of  the 
theory  of  the  descent  of  man.  Darwin  caused 
the  treatise  devoted  to  this  subject  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
biography  of  his  grandfather  (1879).  In  con- 
junction with  Darwin  and  Haeckel,  Sterne  edited 
the  monthly  Kosmos  (1877-82).  His  other  pub- 
lications  include:    Werden   und    Vergehen   Fine 


FntunckelungsgescMchte  des  Naturganzen  (4th 
ed.  1899-1900);  Die  Krone  der  Schopfung 
(1884)  ;  Charles  Darwin  und  sein  Verhaltnis  zu 
Deutschland  (1885)  ;  Plaudereien  aus  dem  Para- 
diese.  Der  Waturzustand  des  Menschen  (1886); 
Die  allgemeine  Weltanschauung  in  ihrer  his- 
torischen  Fntwickelung  (1889);  Natur  und 
Kunst  (1891);  Tuiskoland  (1891);  Die  Troja- 
burgen  Nordeuropas  (1893);  Die  nordische 
Herkunft  der  Trojasage  (1893);  Geschichte  der 
biologischen  Wissenschaften  im  neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert   ( 1901 ) . 

KRAUSE,  GoTTLOB  Adolf  (1850—).  A  Ger- 
man explorer,  born  at  Ockrilla,  near  Meissen. 
He  made  his  first  trip  to  Africa  with  the  expedi- 
tion led  by  Miss  Alexandrine  Tinne  (q.v.),  but 
escaped  her  fate  and  returned  to  Germany  and 
studied  at  Leipzig.  In  the  early  eighties  he 
went  to  Northern  Africa,  and  studied  the  in- 
terrelations of  the  inhabitants  between  Lagos 
and  the  Niger.  His  expedition  of  1886  to  1888 
was  the  first  thoroughly  to  cover  Northwest 
Africa;  and  from  1888  to  1894  he  explored  the 
Gold  Coast.  He  wrote:  Fin  Beitrag  zur  Kennt- 
nis  der  fulischen  Sprache;  Proben  der  Sprachc 
von  Ghat  in  der  Sahara  (1884)  ;  and,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Vienna  Academy,  Die  Musuk- 
sprache  in  Centralafrika    (1886). 

KRAUSE,,  Karl  Christian  Friedrich  (1781- 
1832) .  A  German  philosopher  and  writer  on  Free- 
masonry. He  studied  philosophy  at  Jena,  became 
privat-docent  there  in  1802,  then  taught  in  Dres- 
den, and  lectured  subsequently  in  Berlin  and  Got- 
tingen.  Though  his  courses  in  philosophy  were 
very  popular,  he  was  unable  to  secure  a  professor- 
ship. For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Munich 
(1831),  but  was  disliked  as  a  socialist,  since  he 
maintained  that  all  mankind  should  be  asso- 
ciated in  a  common  endeavor  for  universal  devel- 
opment. Feeling  that  he  found  in  Freemasonry 
the  first  principles  of  such  an  organization,  he  had 
joined  the  order  (1805)  and  written  much  in 
its  interest.  He  roused  resentment,  however,  by 
his  independent  theories,  and  was  asked  to  resign 
(1810).  Among  his  works  on  this  subject  were: 
Die  drei  dltesten  Kunsturkunden  der  Frei- 
maurerbriiderschaft  (3d  ed.  1849),  and  Hohere 
Vergeistigung  der  echt  ilberlieferten  Grund- 
symbole  der  Freimaurerei  (3d  ed.  1820).  In 
philosophy  Krause's  work  has  been  differently 
estimated  by  different  historians.  Heinze  in  his 
revision  of  Ueberweg's  Ilistory  of  Philosophy 
speaks  of  Krause  as  "the  many-sided,  peculiar 
and  deep  thinker,"  while  Windelband  says  that 
"Krause  has  scarcely  any  other  originality  than 
the  very  objectionable  one  of  presenting  the 
thought  common  to  the  whole  idealistic  develop- 
ment in  an  unintelligible  terminology."  The 
universe,  for  Krause,  exists  in  God.  God  is 
essence  prior  and  superior  to  all  distinction  and 
difference,  and  yet  comprehending  within  itself 
all  distinctions  and  differences.  These  compre- 
hended differences  constitute  finite  realities, 
which  are  thus  members  of  the  articulate  system 
of  divine  essence.  Organic  union  is  thus  a 
fundamental  fact  of  reality,  and  hence  must  be 
striven  for  by  man  in  his  moral,  social,  and 
political  life.  Every  individiial  should  be  a 
member  of  a  imion  (Bund),  and  every  union 
should  belong  to  a  larger  union  until  at  last  all 
humanity  is  included  in  a  definitely  organized 
social    system.     His    most   important   works   on 
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;>hy,    published    in    his    lifetime,    are: 

L  /    des   iiyatemn   >h  r    Philns„t,hi,'    (1804); 

tijfstem  der  Sitlcnhli  '  ild  der 

MeMckheit    (1811);   a  her  daa 

System  der  Fhiloaophui  ^l6->>.  Aii.i  ins  death 
it  was  found  that  he  had  Kft  iK-hiiui  him  an 
iinnu'iise  ainuuiit  of  matter  in  manuscript,  part 
iif  whiih  lia~  U  ,11  puhli:»hiHl.  Cnn-ult  :  S.  l.iiuii- 
inaann.  L  ((» rsu  hllichc  Darstellung  des  Lebens 
und  der  W'i.sstHsclKiitalehre  Krauses  und  dessen 
Standpunktes  :ur  FreimaurcrbrAder»chaft  (Mu- 
nich, 1839)  ;  Hohlfeld.Die  Krau^esche  Philosophic 
(Jena,  1879)  ;  Martin,  Krauses  Leben,  Lehre  und 
Hedeutung  (Leipzig,  1881);  Eucken,  Zur  Erin- 
nerung  an  Krause  (Leipzig,  1881). 

KBAUSS.  knms.  Gabmeue  (1842—).  An 
Austrian  dramatic  soprano,  bom  in  Vienna.  She 
studied  at  the  conservatory  in  that  city  and 
with  Marehesi.  She  \ra3  a  member  of  the 
Vienna  Court  opera  ( 1860-67 )  ;  at  the  Theatre 
Italicn  I1SG7-71),  and,  after  singing  at  Baden 
and  Milan,  was  engaged  at  the  Grand  Op^ra, 
Paris  ( 1875-86).  In  1880  she  was  made  an  officer 
of  the  Academic.  Her  most  famous  roles  were 
Mathilde  (in  The  Huguenots),  Alda,  Marguerite 
(in  f'aust).  and  Desdemona. 

KBAUTH,  krouth,  Chart.fs  PoBXEHFiiXD 
(1823-83 1.  An  American  theologian  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  son  of  Charles  Philip  Krauth. 
He  was  bom  at  Martinsburg.  Va.,  graduated  at 
Pennsylvania  College,  (Gettysburg,  in  1839,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  serving  as  pastor  of  churches  in  Vir- 
ginia. Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  until  1864, 
when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  systematic 
theology  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
at  Philadelphia.  Here  he  remained  imtil  his 
death.  He  was  also  professor  of  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy  at  the  L'niversity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania after  1S6S.  and  vice-provost  of  the  same 
university  after  1875.  Krauth  was  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Bible  Revision  Com- 
mittee, and  an  authority  on  the  history,  doc- 
trines, and  liturgy  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  His 
most  important  worLs  were:  The  Conservative 
Reformation  and  Its  Theology  (1871),  and 
Voeabulary  of  Philosophical  Sciences  (1879). 

KBAYEVSKY,  krii  yef'ski.  Axdrei  Alexax- 
DBOViTCH  (1810-90).  A  Russian  joumalist.  bom 
in  Moscow.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
there  and  taught  for  a  time,  but  began  editorial 
work  in  1839  with  the  Otechestcennyia  Zapiski, 
which  he  continued  for  ten  years,  though  con- 
nected with  the  Russkit  Invalid  from  1857.  In 
1863  he  established  the  Golos,  an  influential 
paper,  on  the  Liberal  side  of  Russian  politics, 
which  had  a  very  large  circulation. 

KBAY  VON  KKAJOWA,  kn  fdn  kr4-y6'v4, 
Paul,  Baron  (1735-1 804).  An  Austrian  general, 
bom  at  KesmSrk.  He  entere<l  the  Imperial  Army 
when  he  was  nineteen,  fought  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  in  the  war  with  the  Turks  (1788-89), 
became  major-general  and  baron  after  the  peace 
of  1790,  and  commanded  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  1794  he  defeated  Piehegru  at  Catrou:  in  1796 
beat  Kleber  near  Wetzlar,  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Amberg  and  Wiirzburg.  and  was  made 
field-marshal  lieutenant.  His  reverses  in  1797 
were  followed  by  the  victories  of  Verona,  Le- 
gnago.  Magnano,  and  ^Mantua  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1799.  In  the  following  year  he  suc- 
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ceeded    Archduke   Charles    in   command   of   the 
arniv    in    t  Jermany,    imt    un,    iiii>iii-i-.-..sfuL     The 

1 1  P.ir-ilnrf   i  'iig  oper- 

;r  I  K-rmany.  lummand 

to   Ajvlniuke   John,    r.iavil    lo   Pesth,   and   died 
there. 

KRE'ATIN  (from  Gk.  xpias^  krea»,  flesh), 
..r  CREATIN,  C.H^',0^  An  organic  subsUnce 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  nui-clcs 
and  the  nervous  tissues  of  vertebrata.  W  lun 
boiled  with  baryta  water  it  is  readily  converted 
into  urea,  and  hence  it  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  probable  sources  of  urea  in  the  body.  It  also 
occurs  in  urine,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  found 
there  has  been  attributed  to  the  transformation 
of  an  allied  substance,  kreatinin,  during  the 
process  of  extraction.  Kreatin  may  be  readily 
prepared  from  Liebig's  beef  extract  by  dissolv- 
ing in  water  and  precipitating  tlie  solution  with 
an  excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  the  kreatin  re- 
maining in  solution;  the  excess  of  lead  is  elimi- 
nated by  pacing  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen throu^  the  solution.,  which  is  again  filtered 
and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  the  consist- 
ency of  a  thin  syrup.  On  standing  in  a  cool 
place,  the  kreatin  separates  out  from  the  latter 
in  somewhat  impure  form;  it  is  then  purified  by 
recrystallization  from  water.  With  one  molecule 
of  water  kreatin  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
colorless  rhombic  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether, 
but  very  readily  soluble  in  hot  water.  Chem- 
ically kreatin  acts  as  a  weak  base,  forming 
crystalline  compounds  with  acids.  Its  presence 
may  be  detected  by  converting  it  into  kreatinin 
(by  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids),  and 
identifying  the  latter.  (See  Kjbeatixix.)  The 
chemical  constitution  of  kreatin  is  represented 
by  the  following  formula: 

/X(CH,).CHsCOOH 
HX  =  C<; 

\XH, 

KEtEATTNUr,  or  CBEATOITEr  (from  hrea- 

t  in ) ,  C,HrXjO.  A  chemical  substance  closely  allied 
to  kreatin.  from  which  it  may  be  prepared  by  heat- 
ing with  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  a  natural 
constituent  of  urine  and  of  the  muscles  of  certain 
fishes  and  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in 
sweat.  It  is  a  colorless  crystalline  substance 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  acting  as  a 
strong  base,  forming  crystalline  compounds  with 
acids.  One  of  its  characteristic  reactions  is  the 
direct  c<Hnbination  with  zinc  chloride,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  a  crvstalline  salt  having  the 
formula  ( C,HjX,0 )  ^ZnCk  By  this  reaction 
kreatinin  may  be  readily  prepared  from  urine, 
which  is  for  this  purpose  evaporated  to  a  small 
volume  and  precipitated  with  zinc  chloride;  the 
zinc  chloride  compound  of  kreatinin  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  the 
kreatinin  thus  set  free  is  purified  by  crystalliza- 
tion. The  zinc  chloride  reaction  may  also  be 
employed  for  detecting  the  presence  of  kreatinin. 
The  following  (Jaffe's  reaction)  is  another  deli- 
cate test  for  kreatinin:  A  small  quantity  of 
a  solution  of  picric  acid  in  water  is  added  to 
the  liquid  in  which  the  presence  of  kreatinin  is 
suspected;  if  then  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  are  added,  an  intense  red 
coloration  is  produced,  if  kreatinin  is  present. 
Kreatinin  is  readily  converted  into  kreatin  by 
combining   with   the  elements   of   water.      (See 
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Kbeatin.)     The  chemical  constitution  of  kreati- 
nin    is   represented   by   the    following   formula: 

NH    CO 

NH  =  C<  I 

\N(CH3)  —  CH^ 

KREFELD,  kra'felt,  or  CEEFELD.  A  promi- 
nent manufacturing  town  of  Prussia,  situated  in 
the  Rhine  Province,  about  four  miles  west  of  the 
llhine  and  34  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Cologne 
(Map:  Prussia,  B  3).  It  is  of  slight  architectu- 
ral importance.  It  possesses  a  few  noteworthy 
buildings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
town  hall,  with  good  frescoes,  and  the  museum, 
containing  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  include  a  gymnasium,  two 
'real'  schools,  a  textile  academy,  with  a  textile 
museum,  and  a  conservatory  of  music.  As  a 
centre  of  the  silk  and  the  velvet  industries,  Kre- 
feld  has  few  rivals  in  Europe.  These  industries 
were  established  by  the  Protestants  and  Men- 
nonites  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  now  give  occupation  to  the  larger 
part  of  the  industrial  population  and  yield  an 
annual  output  of  over  $17,000,000.  Krefeld  has 
extensive  railway  shops,  machine  and  boiler 
works,  sugar  refineries,  distilleries,  soap  factories, 
chemical  works,  tanneries,  etc.  The  commerce  is 
chiefly  in  local  manufactures  and  coal.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  105,376;  in  1900,  106,928,  over 
four-fifths  Roman  Catholic.  Krefeld  is  first  men- 
tioned in  1160.  It  obtained  municipal  privileges 
in  1373,  and,  after  having  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Count  of  Mors  and  the  princes  of  Nassau- 
Orange,  it  passed  with  the  death  of  William  III. 
of  England  in  1702  to  Prussia. 

KBEHBIEL,  kra'bel,  Henry  Edward  (1854 
— ) .  An  American  musical  author  and  critic, 
born  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  He  had  intended 
adopting  the  profession  of  law,  and  to  that  end 
took  up  his  legal  studies  in  Cincinnati,  in  which 
city  he  acted  as  musical  critic  of  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette  from  1874  to  1878.  Preferring  the  career 
of  a  journalist,  he  abandoned  law  and  engaged 
in  the  serious  study  of  music,  with  a  view  to  the 
work  with  which  he  has  since  been  identified.  He 
is  a  clear  and  forceful  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading 
critical  authorities  on  music  in  America.  He 
has  been  editor  of  the  New  York  Musical  Revieic, 
and  subsequently  became  musical  critic  of  the 
Aew  York  Tribune.  His  writings  include: 
Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama  (1891);  The 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York:  A  Memorial 
(1892)  ;  How  to  Listen  to  Music  (1896),  one  of 
his  most  successful  works ;  Music  and  Manners 
in  the  Classical  Period  (1898).  In  collaboration 
with  Ralph  Sturgis  he  published  the  Annotated 
Bibliography  of  Fine  Art  (1897).  Other  works 
are:  A  Translation  of  Courvoisier's  Technique 
of  Violin  Playing  (2d  ed.  1896),  and  articles  in 
the  Music  of  the  Modern  World,  a  subscription 
work,  published  between  1895  and  1897^  of  which 
work  he  was  also  a  consulting  editor. 

KREHL,  kral,  Christoph  Ludolf  Eiirkn- 
FRiED  (1825-1901).  A  German  Orientalist,  born 
at  Meissen,  educated  at  Leipzig,  Tubingen,  and 
Paris;  after  a  year's  residence  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, he  became  secretary  of  the  Royal  Library 
of  Dresden,  in  1852,  and  in  1861  went  to  Leipzig 
as  librarian  of  the  university  and  professor  of 
Oriental  languages.  He  wrote:  Vehcr  die  Reli- 
gion der  vorislamischen  Araher  (1863)  ;  Ueherdie 


koranische  Lehre  von  der  Predestination  (1870)  ; 
Beitrdge  zur  Charakteristik  der  Lehre  vom 
Glauben  im  Islam  (1877);  Das  Leben  und  die 
Lehre  des  Muhammed,  vol.  i.  (1884)  ;  and  edited 
certain  Arabic  texts. 

KREIL,  kril,  Karl  (1798-1862).  An  Aus- 
trian meteorologist  and  astronomer,  born  at 
Ried.  He  was  educated  at  Vienna,  and  in  1851  was 
made  first  director  of  the  Meteorological  Insti- 
tute there.  His  valuable  work  on  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, Anleitung  zu  den  magnetischen  Beobach- 
tungen  (2d  ed.  1858),  was  largely  supplemented 
by  contributions  on  the  same  subject  to  technical 
journals.  His  other  works  include  those  on 
comets :  Cenni  storici  e  teorctici  sulle  comete 
(1832),  Ueber  den  grossen  Kometen  von  18Jf3 
(1843),  and  Ueber  die  Natur  und  Bewegung  der 
Kometen  (1843);  and  in  the  field  of  meteor- 
ology, Klimatologie  von  Bohmen   (1865). 

KREITTMAYR,,  krlt'niTr,  Aloys  Wigulaus, 
Baron  (1705-90).  A  Bavarian  jurist  and  states- 
man, born  in  Munich.  He  studied  law  at  the 
universities  of  Salzburg,  Ingolstadt,  Utrecht,  and 
Leyden,  and  in  1745  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  at  Munich  and  created  a  baron. 
In  1749  he  was  made  Vice-Chancellor  and  Cabi- 
net Minister.  He  codified  the  most  important 
branches  of  law  of  his  country,  under  such  titles 
as  Codex  Juris  Bavarici  Criminalis  (3d  ed. 
1785),  Codex  Juris  Bavarici  Judiciarii  (latest 
ed.  1841)^  and  Codex  Maximilianus  Bavaricus 
Civilis,  supplying  every  section  with  annota- 
tions (latest  ed.  1841).  He  also  published: 
Grundriss  der  gemeinen  und  bayrischen  Privat- 
rcchtsgelehrsamkeit  (1768),  and  Grundriss  des 
allgemeinen  deutschen  und  bayrischen  Staats^- 
rechts  (2d  ed.  1789).  In  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  State,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Munich  in  1845.  Consult  the  biog- 
raphy by  Kalb   (Munich,  1825). 

KRELING,  kriVlmg,  August  von  (1819-76). 
A  German  painter  and  cculptor.  He  was  born  at 
Osnabrlick,  May  23,  1819,  and  studied  sculpture 
under  Schwant'haler  at  Munich,  but  soon  began 
painting.  His  first  important  work  Avas  the  dec- 
oration of  the  ceiling  of  the  Royal  Theatre  in 
Hanover.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Art  School  at  Nuremberg,  which  he  developed 
into  a  prominent  school  of  industrial  art.  At  the 
same  time  he  painted  a  large  fresco,  the  "Corona- 
iion  of  Louis  the  Bavarian,"  for  the  Maximili- 
aneum  at  Munich ;  restored  and  decorated  the  old 
castle  at  Nuremberg;  modeled  colossal  bronze 
statvies  of  Prince  Henry  of  Reuss,  at  Gera,  and  of 
Kepler,  and  the  large  bronze  fountain  presented 
by  Mr.  Probasco  to  Cincinnati.  His  best  known 
painting  is  "Erwin  von  Steinbach  in  the  Woods," 
in  the  Museum  of  Hanover. 

KRELL,  or  CRELL,  Nikolaus  (c.l551- 
1601).  A  Saxon  Chancellor  and  religious  re- 
former. He  was  born  at  Leipzig,  educated  there, 
was  made  Chancellor  in  1589,  and,  becoming  a 
convert  to  Calvinism,  used  his  office  to  the  full 
to  favor  that  form  of  Protestantism,  although 
fully  aware  of  the  strong  attachment  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  to  Lutheranism.  He  intro- 
duced a  Calvinistic  catechism,  and  an  edition  of 
the  German  Bible  with  Calvinistic  notes — hence 
called  Krell's  Bible.  He  substituted  Calvinists 
for  Lutherans  in  prominent  pulpits,  and  did  not 
require  subscription  to  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
In   1591  he  was  deposed,  imprisoned  and  tried. 
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partly  on  political,  but  also  on  religious  grounds. 
After  lung  iiuprisonuient  he  was  beheaded  in 
Dresden,  October  9,  1601.  Consult  his  Life  by 
Braudes   (Leipzig,  1873). 

KREMF.NETZ,  kr*ni'yc-ny6ts'.  The  chief 
town  of  a  (listrjet  of  the  same  name  in  the  Gov- 
ernnient  of  \olhynia,  Russia,  182  miles  west  of 
Zhitomir  (Map:  Russia,  C  4).  It  has  a  gj'm- 
nasium.  a  natural  history  museum,  and  a  botani- 
cal garden.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Polish  castle.  Flour,  mead,  and  beer  are 
the  chief  products,  and  there  is  some  trade  in 
grain.  Kremenetz  is  a  town  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, dating  from  the  eighth  century.  Popula- 
tion, in  I8i»7.  17,618,  including  about  6000  Jews. 

KKEMENTCHTJO,  krem'en-cho?^.  The 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Poltava,  Russia,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dnieper,  60  miles  south-southwest  of 
Poltava  (Map:  Russia,  D  5).  It  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  agricultural  machines, 
flour,  trimmed  lumber,  etc.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
in  the  above-mentioned  manufactures  and  wool. 
Population,  in  1897  (including  the  town  of  Kni- 
kov,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Dnieper),  58,648, 
of  whom  about  33,000  were  Jews. 

KBEMEB,  kra'mer,  Alfred,  Baron  (1828- 
89).  An  Austrian  Orientalist  and  politician. 
He  was  born  in  Vienna,  and  was  educated  there. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Hammer-Purgstall  he 
was  sent  to  Syria  and  Egypt  by  the  Vienna  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  (1850-51).  When  he  returned  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  modem  Arabic  in  the 
Polj-technic  Institute  of  Vienna,  and  soon  after 
(1852)  became  interpreter  to  the  Austrian  con- 
sulate in  Egypt ;  was  advanced  till  he  became 
consul  at  Cairo  (1859),  at  Galatz.  Rumania 
(1862),  and  at  Beirut  (1870).  In  1872  he  was 
made  Ministerial  counselor,  and  in  1876  he  was 
sent  to  Egj'pt  as  member  of  the  Egyptian  Debt 
Commission.  In  1880  he  was  made  Minister  of 
Commerce,  but  held  the  position  less  than  a  year. 
His  most  important  writings  are:  Miitelsyrien 
und  Damaskus  (18.53);  Divan  des  Abu-Xuicas 
(lSo5)  ;  .Egypten:  Forschungen  uber  Land  und 
Yolk  (1863);  Ueher  die  sQdarabische  Sage 
(1866)  ;  Geschichte  der  herrschenden  Ideen  des 
Islams  (1866);  Kulturgeschichtliche  StreifzUge 
auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Islams  (1831);  Kulturge- 
schichte  des  Orients  unter  den  Chalifen  (1875)  ; 
and  Beitrage  zur  arabischen  Lexikographer  (1883- 
84).  In  Austrian  politics  he  was  opposed  to 
Slavic  pretensions  and  to  the  clergy.  Consult  his 
yationiiUtats-idee  und  der  Staat  (1885). 

KREMLIN.  A  name  of  uncertain  origin,  used 
to  designate  the  citadel  in  a  Russian  city.  The 
best-known  Kremlin  is  that  of  Moscow  (q.v.). 
The  kremlins  of  Novgorod  (q.v.)  and  Rostov 
(q.v.)  are  also  of  considerable  historical  interest. 

KBEMIiTTZ  (Hung.  Konnoczbanya) .  A 
royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  situated  in  the 
County  of  Bars,  158  miles  by  rail  north  from 
Budapest  (Map:  Hungary,  F  2).  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  contains  an  old  town  hall, 
with  valuable  archives,  a  mint,  and  an  old  castle. 
The  town  is  famous  for  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
situated  in  the  vicinity,  and  still  included  among 
the  richest  in  Hungarv.  Population,  in  1890, 
4230:    in  1000.  4306. 

KREMNITZ,  Mite  (Marte)  (1854- ).  A 
German  author,  bom  at  Greifswald.  and  married 
to  a  physician  who  settled  at  Bucharest  in  1875. 


Brought  into  friendly  relations  with  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth of  Rumania,  site  published  in  collaboration 
with  the  latter  Rumanische  Dicktungen,  transla- 
tions (3d  ed.  1889),  and,  under  the  pseudonym 
'Dito  und  Idem,'  the  drama  Anna  Boleyn  ( 1886), 
the  novels  Aus  zxcei  Welten  (2d  ed.  1886),  Astra 
(3d  ed.  1887),  and  the  collections  of  stories  In 
der  Irre  (3d  ed.  1890),  and  Rache  und  andre 
Xovellen  (1889).  Her  other  writings  include: 
Rumanische  Skizzen  (1877);  Runninische  Mar- 
chen  (1882);  Carmen  Sylca.  Ein  Lebentbild 
(1882);  Ausgeiciinderie,  a  novel  (1890);  and^ 
under  the  pseudonj-m  'George  Allan/  the  novels, 
Fluch  der  Liebe!  *(1881),  Aus  der  rumdnischen 
OeseOschaft  ( 1881 ),  and  £m  FUratenkind  ( 1 883 ) . 
After  her  husband's  <kath,  in  1897,  she  removed 
to  Berlin. 

KREMS,  kr§ms.  A  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Krems  with  the 
Danube,  47  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Vienna 
(Map:  Austria,  D  2).  It  is  adjacent  to  the  town 
of  Stein,  located  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  Krems 
has  an  old  town  hall,  with  archives,  a  teachers* 
seminary,  a  ntimber  of  secondary  educational 
establishments,  a  library,  and  a  noteworthy  city 
museum.  It  manufactures  steel  products,  mus- 
tard, and  vinegar,  and  deals  also  in  wine  and 
saflfron.  Population,  in  1890,  10,584;  in  1900, 
12,657. 

KREMSLEE,  kr^m's^r.  A  town  of  the  Crown- 
land  of  Moravia,  Austria,  situated  in  a  fertile 
region  en  the  ilarch,  20  miles  south-southeast  of 
Olmiitz  (Map:  Austria,  E  2).  It  consists  of  the 
old  walled  town  and  a  number  of  suburbs,  and 
contains  an  archiepiscopal  palace  with  a  fine 
library,  several  gymnasia,  a  seminary  for  teach- 
ers, and  a  number  of  special  schools.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  machinery,  sugar,  flour,  and 
malt.  There  is  some  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. During  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  1848- 
49  the  Austrian  Reichstag  met  here  for  several 
months.  Population,  in  1890,  12,480;  in  1900, 
13,991,  mostly  Catholic  Czechs. 

KBESTOVSKI,  krgs-tfif ski,  V.  The  pseudo- 
n\Tn  of  the  Russian  author  Xadezhda  Dmitrievna 
Khushinskaya  ( q.v. ) . 

KBESTOVSKE,  Vsevolod  Vladimtrovitch 
( 1840—  ) .  A  Russian  historian  and  romancer, 
bom  in  the  (Jovemment  of  Kiev.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Saint  Petersburg,  but  left  with- 
out graduating  to  enter  a  cavalry  regiment, 
whose  history  he^ wrote  (1874).  Through  this 
work  he  gained  the  appointment  of  military  his- 
torian, and  published  an  oflScial  account  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  War,  called  Dvadtsati  Mesatsev  v 
deistvuius  tchei  Arnii  (1879).  Besides  tran.sla- 
tions  and  poems,  he  produced  a  number  of  novels, 
in  the  manner  of  Eugdne  Sue,  such  as  Ve  per- 
ryi  i  ne  poslednit  (1859),  Sphynx  (1860).  and 
Kroravyi  Puf  (1867).  In  Peterburgskii  Trust- 
chohy  (1867)  he  deals  with  low  life  in  the  Rus- 
sian capital.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  in  1873. 

KRETSCHMANN,  krech'min,  Karl  Friei>- 
Ricn  (1738  1809).  A  German  poet,  bom  at  Zit- 
tau.  He  was  educated  at  Wittenberg,  and  held 
legal  offices  in  Zittau  until  1797.  His  defense 
of  the  exploded  theory  of  (Jermanic  bards  did 
much  to  make  him  ridiculous,  but  his  epigrams 
and  lyrics  brought  him  a  reputation  for  unusual 
felicity  of  diction.  His  works  include:  Der  Ge- 
sang  Rhingulpks  des  Barden  (1769)  ;   Kleine  Ro- 
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mane  und  Erzdhlungen  (1799-1800);  and  the 
plays,  Die  Familie  Eichenkron,  Die  Belagerung, 
and  Der  alte  hose  General.  His  complete  works 
were  published  at  Leipzig  (1784-1805).  Con- 
sult Ehrmann,  Die  bardische  Lyrik  im  achtzehn- 
ten  Jahrhundert   (Halle,  1892). 

KRETSCHMER,  krech'mer,  Edmund  (1830 
— ) .  A  German  musician,  born  at  Ostritz  in 
Saxony.  He  studied  music  with  J.  Otto  and  J. 
Schneider  in  Dresden,  where  in  1854  he  became 
organist  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  Court  organ- 
ist in  1863.  Two  years  later  his  Geisterschlacht 
won  first  prize  at  the  first  German  Sangerfest 
(Dresden),  and  in  1868  a  Mass  won  a  prize  at 
the  international  competition  in  Brussels.  He 
founded  and  conducted  several  choral  societies. 
His  operas.  Die  Folkunger  (1874),  Heinrich  der 
Loice  (both  words  and  music,  1877),  and  Schon 
Rotraut  (1887)  were  popular;  and  he  also  wrote 
masses,  suites,  etc. 

KRETZER,  kr§t'ser.  Max  (1854—).  A  Ger- 
man novelist  and  dramatist.  He  was  born  at 
Posen,  went  to  Berlin  while  he  was  young,  edu- 
cated himself,  and  after  some  journalistic  work 
began  to  write  novels  in  1880.  His  earlier 
work  was  very  strongly  reminiscent  cvf  the 
French  realistic  school.  His  writings  include: 
Die  heiden  Oenossen  (3d  ed.  1893)  ;  Sonderbare 
Schwarmer  (2d  ed.  1893)  ;  Drei  Weiber  (1885)  ; 
Im  Siindenbabel  (1886)  ;  Die  Bergpredigt  (1899- 
01);  Der  Millionenbauer  (3d  ed.  1896,  drama- 
tized 1891)  ;  Gefdrhtes  Hoar  (1891)  ;  Die  Buch- 
halterin  (1893)  ;  Der  Bassgeiger  (last  ed.  1895)  ; 
Die  gute  Tochter  (1895)  ;  Der  blinde  Maler  Ul- 
rich  (1896);  Das  Gesicht  Christi  (1899);  Ver- 
bundene  Augen  (1899)  ;  Die  Kunst  zu  heiraten 
(1900);  Der  HolzMndler  (1900);  the  plays, 
Biirqerlicher  Tod  (1888),  Der  Sohn  der  Frau 
(1898),  and  Die  Verderberin  (1900);  and  the 
epic,  Im  Sturmifind  des  8ozialis<mus  (1883),  in 
which,  as  in  many  other  works  of  Kretzer,  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  toward  socialism. 

KRETZSCHMAR,  krech'mar,  August  Ferdi- 
nand Hermann  ( 1848— ) .  A  German  musician, 
born  at  Olbernhau.  He  studied  music  with  J. 
Otto,  Richter,  Reinecke,  and  Paul,  and  in  1871 
became  a  teacher  of  harmony  and  the  organ  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  of  which  he  was  a 
graduate.  In  1887  he  became  musical  director  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  A  good  organist  and 
composer,  he  was  more  famous  as  a  critic.  Most 
important  of  his  writings  are  Fuhrer  durch  den 
Konzertsaal  (3  vols.  1887),  and  the  essays, 
Brahms,  Venetian  Opera,  Peter  Cornelius,  and 
Die  deutsche  Klaviermusik  seit  Schumann. 

KRETJTZER,  kroi'tser,  Konradin  (1780- 
1849).  A  German  composer,  bom  in  Baden.  He 
was  for  two  years  a  medical  student  at  Freiburg, 
but  abandoned  his  medical  studies  and  devoted 
himself  to  music.  As  a  boy  he  had  studied 
music  with  Rieger  and  Ernst  Weihrauch,  and 
at  twenty  years  of  age  he  produced  his  first 
operetta,  Die  Idcherliche  Werbung.  Ten  years 
of  study  (part  of  the  time  under  Albrechtsberger 
for  counterpoint)  folloAved,  during  which  time 
he  produced  /Esop  in  Phrygien  (1808)  and  Jery 
und  Bdtely  (1810).  He  now  made  several  suc- 
cessful tours  as  a  concert  pianist,  and  produced 
a  number  of  dram.atic  works.  In  1817  he  was 
appointed  kapellmeister  to  Prince  Fiirsten- 
berg.  In  1822  he  became  kapellmeister  at  the 
Kilrntnerthor  Theater  at  Vienna,  which  position 


he  held  for  varying  periods  up  to  1849,  part  of 
the  time  acting  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the 
Josephstader  Theater.  In  1840  he  went  to 
Cologne;  in  1840  he  returned  to  the  Kilrntner- 
thor Theater,  but  left  it  soon  to  become  kapell- 
meister at  Riga,  where  he  died.  He  was  the  com- 
poser of  about  thirty  operas  and  one  oratorio, 
besides  church  music,  chamber  music,  pianoforte 
pieces,  and  songs,  choruses,  etc.  Of  his  smaller 
compositions  a  few  of  his  songs  and  some  of  his 
male  choruses  alone  remain  popular.  Of  his 
operas  only  two  have  retained  the  interest  of 
his  countrymen:  Das  'Nachtlager  von  Granada 
(1834)   and  the  Verschioender   (1836). 

KREUTZER,  Rodolpiie  (1766-1831).  A  fa- 
mous French  violinist  and  composer.  He  was 
born  at  Versailles,  and  received  his  earliest 
education  from  his  father,  who*  was  a  musician 
in  the  Royal  Chapel;  and  later  he  was  placed 
under  Stamitz.  By  the  time  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  had  successfully  appeared  in 
public,  and  before  he  was  twenty-one  had  numer- 
ous compositions  to  his  credit.  In  1797  he  made 
a  tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Paris  with  an  estab- 
lished reputation  as  a  violinist.  He  obtained  the 
patronage  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  at  the  same 
time  became  violinist  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
His  next  appointment  was  as  solo  violin  at  the 
Opera  in  succession  .to  Rode,  soon  followed  by 
the  position  of  chef  d'orchestre,  which  he  held 
for  fourteen  years,  when  he  was  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  became  general  di- 
rector of  nuisic  at  the  Opera,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  his  retirement  in  1826.  He  was 
a  prolific  composer,  but  his  music  as  a  rule  was 
constructively  weak,  except  in  that  written  for 
his  own  instrument.  The  celebrated  "Kreutzer 
sonata"  of  Beethoven  was  dedicated  to  him.  His 
works  include  about  forty  dramatic  works;  two 
symphonies;  concertantes  for  two  violins,  and  for 
two  violins  and  cellos;  concertos;  quartettes; 
trios ;  duets ;  five  sets  of  sonatas  for  violin  and 
bass;  eight  sets  of  studies  for  violin;  and  airs 
with  variations.  He  collaborated  with  Rode  and 
Baillot  in  the  preparation  of  the  celebrated  vio- 
lin method  used  in  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
died  in  Geneva. 

KRETJZER,  kroi'tser  (Ger.,  from  Kreuz, 
cross,  formerly  stamped  on  it).  A  small  copper 
coin,  current  vmtil  1876  in  South  Germany,  the 
sixtieth  part  of  the  gulden  or  florin   ( q.v. ) . 

KREUZNACH,  kroits'nac.  A  town  in  the 
Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  on  the  Nahe,  nine  miles 
south-southwest  of  Bingen  (Map:  Prussia,  B  4). 
It  has  crooked,  narrow  streets,  and  old-fashioned 
houses,  and  is  noted  chiefly  for  its  salt  springs, 
discovered  in  1478,  which  are  very  efficacious  for 
skin  diseases.  The  waters  and  salt  of  Kreuz- 
nach  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
the  place  is  visited  annually  by  about  7000 
people.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  castrum.  Kreuznach  has  con- 
siderable trade  in  tobacco,  leather,  combs,  glass 
bottles,  wine,  and  cereals.  Population,  in  1890, 
18,143;  in  1900,  21,334.  The  to^vn  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  819,  and  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
County  of  Sponheim. 

KREYDER,  kra'dar',  Alexis  (1839—).  A 
French  painter  of  flowers  and  fruit,  born  at 
Andlau    (Alsace).      He  was  a  pupil  of  Laville 
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and  Fuchs,  took  a  studio  in  Paris  in  1859,  and 
made  his  firist  appearance  in  the  Salon  four 
years  afterwards  with  "I^  rosier  blauc."  He  ex- 
hibited afterwards  "Un  rosier  en  automne" 
(18G7);  "Pommier  en  Hour"  (1872);  "Champ 
do  h\6"  (1876)  ;  "Une  corbeille  de  raisin"(  1879)  ; 
■cr  en  fleur"  (1878);  "Roses  tn'-mi^rea" 
:  '"Un  ruisseau  en  Alsace,"  and  "Lilas*' 
il-^'i  :  "Pivoines"  (1888);  "L'Ancien  puits" 
(l^^:i  ;  iorrent  de  la  Wormsa"  (1891);  and 
"Kaisins  et  coquelicots"  (1892).  His  "Offrande 
ft  Baoehus"  (1868)  was  placed  in  the  Luxem- 
bourjr.  and  "La  source"  (1870)  was  bought  by 
the  Government. 

KRIEGEB,  kre'ger,  Johatin  Philipp  (1649- 
1725).  A  German  composer,  bom  at  Nuremberg. 
He  studied  the  harpsichord  and  organ,  became 
kapellmeister  at  Bayreuth,  then  went  to  Italy, 
upon  his  return  was  kapellmeister  in  Cassel, 
Court  organist  at  Halle,  and  finally  Court  kapell- 
meister to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfels.  He 
wrote  several  operas,  which  were  produced  at 
different  courts.  24  sonatas,  quartets,  and  arias. 
He  died  at  Weis.senfels. 

KKIEGSPIEIi,  kreK'shp*!.     See  Wab  Game. 

KRIEKEB.  A  gunners'  name  for  one  of  the 
'jack-snipe'    (Tringa  pecioralis). 

KRIMMITSCHATJ,  krim'mit-shou.  A  town 
in  Saxony.     See  Crimmitschac. 

KRIS,  KRES,  CREESE,  or  CREASE  (Ma- 
lay. daj:L'eri.  Tlie  universal  weapon  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  It  is 
made  of  many  different  forms,  short  or  long, 
straight  or  crooked.  The  hilt  and  scabbard  are 
often  much  ornamented,  ilen  of  all  ranks  wear 
this  weapon;  and  those  of  high  rank,  when  in 
full  dress,  sometimes  carry  three  or  four.  In 
Java,  women  sometimes  wear  it. 

KRISHABER,  kr^'sh&'bar',  :MArBiCE  (1836- 
83 ) .  A  French  laryngologist,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  modem  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
larynx.  He  was  born  in  Hungary,  and 
studied  medicine  at  Vienna  and  Prague,  and  at 
Paris,  where  he  began  to  practice  in  1864.  He 
founded  the  Annales  des  maladies  de  VoreiUe  et 
du  larynx  (1875);  devoted  himself  to  nervous 
diseases;  and  wrote:  Des  laryngopathies  pen- 
dant les  premieres  phases  de  la  syphilis,  with 
Mauriac  ( 1876)  ;  "Sur  le  cancer  du  larynx,"  in 
the  Annates  (1879);  and,  on  'Krishaber's  dis- 
ease.* De  la  neuropathie  cerehro  -  cardiaque 
(1873). 

BIRISH'NA  (Skt.  krsna,  black).  The  eighth 
Avatara  or  incarnation  of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu. 
See  Vishnu. 

KRISHNA.     A  river  of  India.     See  Kist:?a. 
KRISTIANIA,  kris't^a'n^A.    A  city  of  Nor- 
way.    See  Christiaxia. 

KRIZHANTTCH,  kre'zha-nich,  YuBi  (1617- 
C.1680).  A  Russian  author,  a  promoter  of  pan- 
Slavism,  and  one  of  the  earliest  students  of 
Slavic  philology.  He  was  a  Serb  by  birth ;  was 
educated  at  the  school  in  Agram,  his  birthplace, 
at  Vienna.  Bologna,  and  (1640)  Rome,  where 
he  was  trained  for  the  work  of  converting  the 
orthodox  Slavs  to  Catholicism.  This  was  ap- 
parently the  germ  in  his  mind  of  the  idea  of  an 
ecclesiastical,  political,  and  literary  union  of  the 
Slavs.  Russia  seemed  to  him  a  promising  field 
for  this  scheme,  but  his  plan  was  not  well  re- 


ceived in  that  countr}-,  and  he  was  sent  to  Si- 
beria. While  there  he  wrote  his  pan-Slavonic 
grammar,  (jrammatischno  lakaziniye.  In  this 
work  the  pan-Slavic  language  is  a  jargon  manu- 
factured by  tlte  author,  largely  from  Russian, 
with  admixtures  of  the  south-Slavic  languages; 
but  tiie  author  shows  no  small  scientific  insight 
in  his  ability  to  see  cognates.  Even  more  impor- 
tant among  his  works  and  in  the  history  of  pan- 
Slavism  was  Krizhanitch's  Politics,  published 
by  Bezsonow  (Russland  um  die  Hiilfte  des  sieb- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts,  1859-60).  Here  he  criti- 
cises contemporarj'  conditions  in  Russia,  and  pro- 
poses remedies.  He  returned  from  Siberia  in 
1676,  and  after  that  date  nothing  is  known  of 
him. 

KROLEVETZ,  krO'lyg'vgts.  The  capital  of  a 
district  in  the  Russian  Gk)vemment  of  Tchemi- 
gov,  situated  on  two  small  streams,  160  miles 
east  of  Tchemigov.  It  carries  on  some  manu- 
facturing of  textiles,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  im- 
portant annual  fair.    Population,  in  1897,  10,375. 

KRONBERG,  kroi«'bar-y',  JcLiX'S  (1850—). 
A  Swedish  painter,  bom  at  Karlskrona.  He 
entered  the  Academy  at  Stockholm  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  and  before  he  was  twenty  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  his  "Gusta\Tis  Vasa 
Receiving  the  Translation  of  the  Bible."  A 
Government  stif<end  in  1873  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  Diisseldorf  and  Paris,  and 
in  1875  he  sprang  suddenly  into  fame  with 
"Xymphs  and  Fauns"  (National  Museum, 
Stockholm),  a  composition  of  great  coloristic 
charm  in  the  manner  of  Makart.  His  other 
works  include  "Amorettes"  (1878).  "David  and 
Saul"  (1885),  both  in  the  National  Museum, 
Stockholm;  "Death  of  Cleopatra"  (1883),  and 
"Queen  of  Sheba"  (1888).  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Stockholm  Academy  in  1880,  and 
appointed  professor  in  1885. 

KRONECKER,  kri/nek-er,  Leopold  (1823- 
91).  A  German  mathematician,  bom  at  Liegnitz. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin.  Bonn, 
and  Breslau,  and  received  his  doctors  d^ree 
at  Berlin  in  1845.  In  1860  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  the 
next  year  he  began  giving  lectures  mi  mathe- 
matics in  the  university.  In  1883  he  was 
made  professor  of  mathematics.  Kronecker  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  German  algebraists.  He 
gave  a  simpler  treatment  of  cyclotomic  equa- 
tions than  Gauss,  improved  the  proof  of  Abel 
for  the  insolubility  of  the  general  algebraic 
equation  of  degree  higher  than  the  fourth,  and 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  Abelian  equa- 
tions. He  also  worked  out  the  arithmetical  and 
algebraic  problems  involved  in  the  theory  of 
elliptic  functions,  and  materially  improved  the 
general  theory.  He  attempted  to  do  away 
with  all  special  ideas  of  number,  such  as  frac- 
tions and  irrational  numbers,  and  to  construct 
a  scientific  arithmetic  on  the  basis  of  the  one 
concept  'number.'  'die  Anzahl.'  This  problem 
was.  more  recently,  further  elaborated  by  Klein. 
Kronecker's  most  important  works  are:  Grund- 
zuge  einer  arithmetischen  Theorie  der  alge- 
hraischen  Grossen  (1882)  ;  Ueber  den  Zahlbegriff 
(1887);  Vorlesungen  (edited  bv  Hensel  and 
Netto.  vol.  i..  1894).  His  Werke,  edited  by  Hen- 
sel. were  published  at  Leipzig  in  1895-99.  He 
assisted  also  in  editing  Crelle's  Journal  fir 
Mathematik.      Many    of    his    published    articles 
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are  found  in  the  Monatsherichte  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin,  in  the  Comptes  rendus  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Annales  de 
VEcole  Normale  Sup6rieure  of  Paris.  His  corre- 
spondence with  Dirichlet  appeared  in  the  Got- 
tinger  gelehrten  Anzeigen  (1885).  Consult: 
Frobenius,  "Gedtichtnisrede  auf  Leopold  Kro- 
necker,"  in  the  Abhandlungen  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences  (1893)  ;  and  the  catalogue 
of  scientific  papers  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. 

KRONENBERG,  kron'en-b6rK.  A  town  in 
the  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  near  the  river 
Wupper,  about  3  miles  south-southwest  of  Elber- 
feld  (Map:  Prussia,  B  3).  It  has  iron  and  steel 
works.  Population,  in  1890,  8702;  in  1900, 
10,220. 

KRONES,  krO'nes,  Franz,  von  Marchland 
(1835 — ).  An  Austrian  historian,  born  at 
Ungarisch-Ostrau,  in  Moravia,  and  educated  at 
Vienna.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  in  the  University  of  Gratz.  His  books 
include:  Die  osterreichischen  bohmischen  und 
ungarischen  Lander  1437-1526  (1864);  Zur 
Geschichte  Ungarns  im  Zeitalter  Franz  Rdkoczys 
II.  (1870);  Ungarn  unter  Maria  Theresa  und 
Joseph  II.  (1870);  Zur  Geschichte  Oesterreichs 
im  Zeitalter  der  franzosischen  Kriege  und  der 
Restauration  (1886);  Aus  Oesterreichs  stillen 
und  bewegten  Tagen  1810-12  und  1813-15  ( 1892)  ; 
Oesterreichische  Geschichte  bis  1526  (1899)  ;  and 
1526  bis  zur  Gegenwart   ( 1 900 ) . 

KRONES,  Therese  (1801-30).  An  Austrian 
actress  of  much  ability  and  grace  in  comic  parts. 
She  was  born  at  Freudenthal.  After  several 
provincial  tours  she  appeared  at  the  Leopold- 
stadter  Theatre  in  Vienna,  where  she  played  with 
Raimund,  who  greatly  influenced  her  technique. 
In  1827  she  retired  from  the  stage  for  a  time, 
being  unjustly  accused  of  complicity  in  the  mur- 
der of  Professor  Blank  by  Jaroszynski.  She 
wrote  several  plays — Sylphide  and  Nebelgeist 
among  them — and  is  the  central  figure  in  a  novel 
by  Bauerle  (1854-55)  and  in  a  melodrama  by 
Haffner  (1861). 

KRONSTADT,   kron'stit,   or  CRONSTADT 

(Hungarian  Brasso) .  A  royal  free  town  of  Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary,  situated  picturesquely  at  the 
foot  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  at  an  altitude 
of  nearly  1900  feet.  It  is  a  short  distance  from 
the  Rumanian  frontier  ( Map :  Hungary,  J  4 ) . 
The  inner  town  is  surrounded  by  a  part  of  the 
old  fortifications  and  promenades,  and  is  com- 
manded by  a  citadel,  erected  in  1553  to  ward  off 
the  attacks  of  the  Wallachs.  The  other  three 
sections  of  the  city  are  not  interesting.  The  most 
prominent  ecclesiastical  building  is  the  four- 
teenth-century Gothic  Protestant  church,  known 
as  the  Tilack  church'  on  account  of  its  smoke- 
stained  walls,  the  result  of  the  great  fire  of  1689. 
It  has  a  modern  carved  altar,  a  fine  altar-piece, 
one  of  the  largest  organs  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
other  interesting  features.  The  noteworthy 
Church  of  Saint  Bartholomew  is  the  oldest 
church  in  Kronstadt.  The  town  hall  dates  from 
1420,  and  was  restored  in  1770  in  the  baroque 
style.  Not  far  from  the  town  hall  stands  the 
large  Itaufhaus,  erected  in  1545. 

Kronstadt  has  the  Honterus  (Protestant) 
Gymnasium,  with  a  museum  of  natural  history 
and  archaeology  and  a  library  founded  in  1544; 
a  seminary  for  teachers;    a  number  of   special 


schools;  and  a  theatre.  In  commerce  and  manu- 
facturing it  stands  first  among  the  Transyl- 
vanian towns.  It  manufactures  cloth,  leather 
and  leather  products,  Portland  cement,  candles, 
and  articles  of  wood.  There  are  large  banks. 
Population,  in  1890,  30,739;  in  1900,  31,689— 
Hungarians^  Wallachs  (Rumans),  and  Germans, 
mostly  Protestants.  Kronstadt  is  said  to  have 
been  colonized  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
Teutonic  Knights.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Tatars  and  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  became  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  centre  of 
Protestantism  in  Transylvania,  Johannes  Hon- 
terus, 'the  Apostle  of  Transylvania,'  having 
preached  here. 

KRONSTADT.  A  strong  sea  fortress  and  port 
of  Russia,  situated  on  the  island  of  Kotlin,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  31  miles 
west  of  Saint  Petersburg  (Map:  Russia,  C  2). 
It  is  regularly  built  and  very  strongly  fortified 
by  walls,  earthworks,  forts,  and  batteries.  It 
has  three  harbors,  including  a  commercial  har- 
bor, accommodating  1000  vessels.  Prior  to  the 
construction  of  the  sea  canal  from  Kronstadt  to 
Saint  Petersburg,  sea-going  vessels  usually  un- 
loaded at  Kronstadt,  and  the  freight  was  car- 
ried to  Saint  Petersburg  in  small  steamers.  The 
completion  of  the  canal  made  the  port  of  Saint 
Petersburg  accessible  to  large  vessels,  with  the 
result  that  Kronstadt  greatly  declined  in  com- 
mercial importance.  The  town  has  numerous 
public  buildings,  being  the  seat  of  the  Admiralty 
and  an  important  naval  station.  The  house 
which  Peter  the  Great  occupied  in  1710  is  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  town,  and  some  interesting 
specimens  of  the  workmanship  of  the  Czar  car- 
penter are  found  in  the  churches.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  comprise  two  gjnnnasia,  a 
naval  school,  and  a  school  for  sailors.  The 
industries  of  the  town  are  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government  navy-yards,  but 
there  are  also  machine-works,  saw-mills,  etc. 
The  sea  commerce  of  Kronstadt  is  still  very 
important,  and  the  port  is  connected  by  steam 
with  Riga,  Stockholm,  Stettin,  Liibeck,  and  Hull. 
During  a  part  of  the  winter  the  transportation 
of  freight  from  Kronstadt  to  Saint  Petersburg  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  railway  line  built  on  the 
ice.  Kronstadt  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1710.  It  forms  a  separate  administrative 
division,  and  is  under  the  administration  of  a 
military  governor,  who  is  also  the  commander  of 
the  port.     Population,  in  1897,  59,539. 

KROTEL,  kro''tel,  Gottlob  Frederick  (1825 
— ) .  An  American  Lutheran  clergyman,  born  at 
Ilsfeld,  Wiirttemberg.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  Avhen  young,  and  settled 
in  Philadelphia.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  obtained  a  license  to  preach 
in  1848.  Two  years  later  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran  church,  where  he 
held  the  appointment  of  pastor  for  several  years. 
From  1864-68  he  was  professor  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Philadelphia.  From  1871  to 
1874  he  was  editor  of  the  Lutherische  Berold 
(New  York),  and  became  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Lutheran,  the  official  organ  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil, in  1896.  He  published  Meditations  on  the 
Beatitudes  (1855),  Explanation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (1888,  in  Ger- 
man), and  he  was  joint  author  of  Luther's  Small 
Catechism  with  William  J.  Mann  (1863). 
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KROTOSCHIN,  krd't6-9hln.  A  town  in  the 
Prusaian  I'loviiuf  of  Posen,  43  miles  northeast 
of  lireslau  (Map:  Prussia,  G  3).  Its  uianu- 
faciures  include  machinery,  iron,  bricks,  and 
trininied  lumber.     Population,  in  1900,  12,378. 

KROYEB,  kr€^y§r,  Peteh  Seveki.n  (1851  —  ). 
A  Xorwcfjian  genre  and  pt)rtrait  painter,  bom 
at  Stavanger.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Copen- 
hagen Academy,  and  aftenvards  studied  in 
Paris  under  Bonnat.  He  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Italy,  and  one  of  his  most 
representative  paintings  is  "The  Italian  Village 
Hatniaker."  in  the  Copenhagen  Gallery,  which 
obtained  a  first-class  medal  at  the  Salon  of 
18S1.  It  is  a  model  of  vigorous  realistic  work. 
After  his  return  to  Denmark  he  produced  sev- 
eral genre  subjects,  such  as  "Fishermen  Setting 
Out  by  Night,"  "Artist's  Breakfast  at  Skagen," 
"A  Summer  Day  Upon  the  Beach  at  Skagen." 
and  "The  Musical  Soiree"  (1888).  His  most 
notable  portrait  study  is  "The  Committee  for 
the  French  Section  of  the  Copenhagen  Exhibi- 
tion of  1888."  in  which,  as  in  all  his  interiors, 
he  shows  great  skill  in  the  management  of  light. 

KBOZET  (kr6za')  ISLANDS.  A  volcanic 
archip)elago  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  See  Cbozet 
Islands. 

KBU,  kroo.  or  KBITMEN,.  kroo'men.  A  tribe 
of  negroes  living  on  the  coasts  of  Liberia  and 
French  Guinea  in  West  Africa.  The  Kru  are 
among  the  few  African  tribes  that  are  skilled  in 
seafaring.  They  are  noted  as  boat-builders  and 
as  hardy  sailors  and  are  valued  as  crews  for  men- 
of-war  and  merchant  ships.  They  are  also  the 
best  factory  workers  of  all  the  negroes,  and  one 
may  depend  on  their  obedience,  faithfulness,  and 
courage.  Their  fairness  in  bargain  and  readi- 
ness to  enter  into  engagements  have  given  them 
a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  their  country.  Con- 
sult Buttikofer.  Reisebilder  aus  Liberia,  vol. 
ii.  (Leyden,  1 890). 

KRtfDENER,  kru'den-er,  Barde-Jioe.  Bar- 
oness von  (1764-1824).  A  novelist  of  the  Ro- 
mantic school  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
apostles  of  Pietism  during  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  She  was  bom  at  Riga,  No- 
vember 21,  1764,  the  daughter  of  Privy  Council- 
or von  Vietinghoff,  one  of  the  richest  landown- 
ers of  Livonia.  In  1783  she  married  Baron 
Burkhard  von  Kriidener.  a  widower  of  fifty  and 
a  rising  diplomat,  at  this  time  attached  to  the 
Russian  Embassy  at  Paris.  In  1784  the  Baron 
became  Ambassador  to  Venice  and  two  years 
later  was  transferred  to  Copenhagen.  The  young 
wife  devoted  herself  to  her  husband  with  an 
excess  of  tenderness  which  proceeded  from  her 
absence  of  love.  Bad  health  and  ennui  sent  her 
in  1789  to  France,  where  she  lived  in  Paris, 
Bareges,  and  Montpellier,  surrounded  by  a  little 
court  of  sentimental  worshipers,  chief  among 
whom  was  Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  author  of 
Paul  and  Virginia.  In  France,  too.  she  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  officer  in  the  Hussars,  and 
with  two  brief  intervals  lived  apart  from  her 
husband,  and  in  1791  she  returned  to  her  hus- 
band, confessed  her  guilt,  and  demanded  her  free- 
dom. The  honor  of  the  name  made  this  im- 
possible, but  except  for  a  temporary  reconcilia- 
tion in  1793  and  a  subsequent  spasmodic  return 
to  her  marital  duties,  the  two  lived  apart  till 
the  Baron's  death  in  1802.  For  the  Baroness 
this  was  a  period  of  gay  frivolity  passed  in  Ger- 


many and  Switzerland.  In  1801  she  met  Ma* 
dame  de  Stael  at  Coppet  and  in  December  ac- 
companied her  to  Paris,  where  her  wonderful 
powers  of  witchery  sprang  into  full  play.  In 
1803  she  published  Valerie,  a  novel  of  feeling, 
based  on  the  love  episode  with  her  husband's 
secretary.  It  was  marked  by  charm  of  style 
and  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  bordering  on  mysti- 
cism. The  author  of  Valerie  took  her  place 
among  the  literary  gods  of  Paris. 

In  1804  she  returned  to  Riga  and  there  in  the 
following  year  occurred  her  remarkable  'conver- 
sion' to  the  teachings  of  the  Moravians.  She 
sj)eedily  began  to  preach  the  worth  of  unworldli- 
ness,  self-surrender  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  simplicity  of  Christ's  teaching.  At 
Konigsberg,  in  1807,  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia  fell 
under  her  influence.  From  Konigsberg  she  trav- 
ersed Germany  to  Karslruhe,  where  she  asso- 
ciated much  with  Jung-Stilling  (q.v.)  and  be- 
came thoroughly  steeped  in  pietism  and  a  con- 
vert to  dreams  of  the  millennium.  For  nearly 
eight  years  she  continued  her  missionary  work 
in  Germany,  till  in  May,  1815,  at  Heilbronn  in 
Wiirttemberg,  she  met  the  Emperor  Alexander 
of  Russia,  then  in  the  full  flush  of  his  glory  as 
leader  of  the  victorious  Allies  against  Napoleon. 
The  Emperor  fell  immediately  under  her  spell. 
He  prayed  and  read  the  Scriptures  with  her  and 
took  her  with  him  to  Paris,  where  her  house  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  pietistic  movement  as  in- 
tense as  it  was  short-lived.  Her  influence  over 
Alexander  continued  unabated,  and  as  the  Em- 
peror's 'conscience'  she  was  instrumental  in 
furthering  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
( q.v. ) ,  though  she  was  not  its  originator,  as  is 
frequently  stated.  With  the  Czar's  departure 
for  Russia  her  downfall  began.  She  removed  to 
Basel,  where  her  preaching  aroused  the  hos- 
tility of  the  authorities  and  led  to  her  expul- 
sion. Followed  by  a  mob  of  fanatics  and  beggars, 
she  wandered  through  Northern  Switzerland 
without  finding  a  place  of  refuge,  yet  steadfastly 
pursuing  her  mission.  In  1817  she  set  out  for 
her -home  at  Kosse.  There  she  remained  till 
1820,  when  she  went  to  Saint  Petersburg.  With 
Princess  Anna  GolitzjTi  she  became  the  leader  of 
a  religious  revival  which  spread  rapidly  among 
the  polite  classes  and  assumed  such  dimensions 
as  to  arouse  the  displeasure  of  the  Czar,  who  in 
addition  was  angered  by  Madame  Kriidener's  in- 
tercessions in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
then  engaged  in  their  struggle  for  independence 
against  the  Turks.  She  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  capital  and  returned  to  Kosse ;  but  a  danger- 
ous disease  brought  on  by  her  ascetic  practices 
necessitated  her  departure  for  the  Crimea,  where 
she  died,  at  Karasu-Bazar,  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing, 1824.  Consult  Ford.  Life  and  Letters  of 
Madame  Krudener  (London,  1893),  which  con- 
tains a  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

KRUEIX,  knil,  Gustav  (1843—).  A  Ger- 
man-American wood-engraver,  bom  in  Dflssel- 
dorf.  He  was  a  pupil  there  of  Brendamour.  In 
1873  he  removed  to  the  United  States,  and  after- 
wards settled  in  East  Orange.  New  Jersey.  He 
has  taken  high  rank  as  an  engraver  of  portraits. 
He  received  honorable  mention  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1889,  and  a  medal  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893. 

KBTJG,  krooG,  Ak?old  (1849 — ).  A  German 
pianist   and  composer,   bom   at   Hamburg.     He 
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studied  under  his  father  (Dietrich  Krug),  who 
was  a  music-teacher,  and  under  Gurlitt.  In  1868 
he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  the 
next  year  won  the  Mozart  scholarship  and  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Reinecke,  Kiel,  and  Frank.  He 
taught  the  piano  at  the  Stern  Conservatory 
1872-77,  and  in  the  latter  year  received  the 
Meyerbeer  scholarship  and  was  enabled  to  travel 
in  Italy  and  France.  In  1885  he  became  a  teach- 
er at  the  Hamburg  Conservatory  and  conductor 
of  the  Altona  Singakademie.  His  compositions, 
which  are  melodious,  include  a  symphony,  suites, 
concertos,  songs,  and  a  number  of  large  choral 
works  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

KRUG;,  WiLHKLM  Tbaugott  (1770-1842).  A 
German  philosophical  writer,  born  at  lladis 
( Prussia ) .  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  as  a  pupil 
of  Reinhard  and  Jehnichen,  and  at  Jena  under 
Reinhold,  and  from  1801  to  1804  was  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder.  In  1804  he  succeeded  Kant  as  pro- 
fessor of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  Konigsberg, 
and  from  1809  until  his  retirement  in  1834  held 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig.  He  fought 
in  the  War  of  Liberation  (1813-14)  as  captain 
of  mounted  chasseurs.  His  Handbuch  der 
Philosophie  und  philosophischen  Litteratur 
(1820-21;  3d  ed.  1828)  gives  in  concise  form 
his  philosophical  system,  a  lengthy  exposition  of 
which  was  developed  in  the  Fwvdamentalphilo- 
sophie  (1803),  the  System  der  theoretischen 
Philosophie  (1806-10),  and  the  System  der  prak- 
iischen  Philosophie  (1817-19).  This  system  has 
for  its  basic  idea  a  transcendental  synthesis 
of  being  and  knowledge;  that  is,  synthesib 
original  and  therefore  unexplainable,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  understanding  recognizes 
the  existence  of  the  subject  and  of  the  external 
world,  and  of  a  connection  between  these.  Thus 
it  is  seen  to  be  an  attempted  harmony  of  ideal- 
ism and  realism.  Consult  the  autobiography 
Meine  Lebensreise  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1840). 

KRUGER,  kn/ger,  Franz  (1797-1857).  A 
German  portrait  and  animal  painter,  born  at 
Radegast,  Anhalt-Dessau.  Entirely  self-taught 
by  diligent  study  of  nature,  he  early  won  recog- 
nition and  patronage  among  the  aristocracy  in 
Berlin.  All  his  equestrian  portraits,  as  well  as 
his  larger  compositions  depicting  reviews  and 
other  military  and  State  functions  and  sporting 
scenes,  are  remarkable  for  faithful  characteriza- 
tion of  man  and  beast  and  minute  execution  of 
details.  For  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who  afterwards 
summoned  him  repeatedly  to  Saint  Petersburg, 
he  painted  the  "Parade  on  the  Opernplatz  in  Ber- 
lin, 1829,"  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
portraits  of  Berlin  celebrities  of  that  time.  Of 
equal  historical  interest  are  the  "Parade  of  the 
Guards  Before  Frederick  William  III."  (1839), 
and  "The  Estates  Taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
to  Frederick  William  IV.  in  1840"  (1843),  both 
in  the  Royal  Palace,  Berlin.  Among  several 
equestrian  groups  may  be  mentioned  "Czar 
Nicholas  I.  and  Suite"  (1834),  the  sketch  for 
which  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin,  which 
also  contains  "Going  to  the  Meet,"  "Return  from 
the  Hunt"  (1818),  and  "Horse  Stable"  (1847). 
Kriiger  was  Court  painter,  professor  at  the  Ber- 
lin Academy,  and  the  recipient  of  many  orders 
and  distinctions. 

KRTJGER,  Karl  Wilhelm  (1796-1874).  A 
German  Hellenist,  born  at  Gross-Nossin  in  Pome- 


rania,  and  educated  at  Halle  (1816-20).  From 
1820  to  1838  he  taught  at  Zerbst,  Bernburg,  and 
Berlin.  His  writings  include:  Oriechische 
Sprachlehre  fUr  Schulen  (1842-56;  0th  ed. 
1892);  Historisch-philologische  Studien  (1836- 
51);  Kritische  Analekten  (1863-74);  and  edi- 
tions of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and  Herodotus. 
Consult  Pokel,  Kriigers  Lebensabriss  (Leipzig, 
1885). 

KRUGER,  Paul  (1840—).  A  German  jurist. 
He  was  born  in  Berlin,  where  he  studied  juris- 
prudence. In  1863  he  began  to  lecture  on  Roman 
law  at  the  university  of  his  native  town.  His 
contributions  to  law  literature  include:  Prozes- 
sualische  Konsumtion  und  Rechtskraft  des  Er- 
Henntnisses  (1864);  Kritik  des  Justinianischen 
Coder  ( 1807 )  ;  Kritische  Versuche  im  Gebiete 
des  romischen  Eechts  (1870);  and  Oeschichte 
der  Quellen  und  Litteratur  des  romischen  Rechts 
(1888).  The  last  named  was  translated  into 
French  by  J.  Brissaud  (1893).  Especially  im- 
portant are  his  critical  edition  of  the  Codex  Jus- 
tinianus  (1877)  and  his  Justinianische  Institu- 
tionen   ( 1807 ) . 

KRUGER,  kroo'ger,  Stepiianus  Johannes 
Paulus  (1825 — ).  President  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic.  He  was  born  in  Colesberg, 
Cape  Colony,  October  10,  1825.  His  ancestor, 
Jacob  Kruger,  went  from  Berlin  in  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company's  service  in  1713,  at  the 
time  when  the  foundations  of  many  of  the 
leading  Boer  families  were  being  laid  by  im- 
migration. In  1836  young  Paul  shared  with 
his  family  the  hardships  of  the  great  trek, 
when  the  blunders  of  the  British  colonial 
administration  made  enemies  of  the  leading 
Boers  of  Cape  Colony  and  drove  them  to  a 
self-imposed  exile  which  resulted  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  new  South  African  Republic  beyond 
the  Vaal.  (See  Boer.)  Paul's  mother,  who  was 
a  Steyn,  died  in  his  early  youth  and  his  father 
in  1852.  The  young  man  grew  to  manhood  amid 
the  hardships  which  attended  the  winning  of  the 
country  from  the  savage  natives.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  strength  and  personal  prowess,  as 
well  as  for  deep  religious  convictions.  After  the 
Sand  River  Convention  (1852),  when  the  conflict 
arose  between  two  parties  among  the  Boers  tiiem- 
selves,  Kruger  cast  his  lot  with  the  nationalist 
and  orthodox  party  of  Pretorius,  and  in  the 
collision  of  the  Pretorius  party  with  the  Orange 
Free  State  in  1857  he  was  one  of  the  negotiators 
on  the  part  of  the  former  of  the  treaty  which 
averted  hostilities.  He  then  held  the  rank  of 
commandant  in  the  Rustenburg  district.  In  the 
rivalry  between  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  Sepa- 
ratist Reformed  churches  he  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  latter  as  the  more  orthodox.  He 
headed  the  movement  to  overthrow  Schoeman, 
who  misused  his  powers  as  Acting  President  in 
1860.  Elected  commandant-general  of  the  re- 
organized Republic  in  1863,  Kruger  put  down  the 
civil  strife  which  had  been  the  curse  of  the 
Boers  from  the  time  they  obtained  their  inde- 
pendence, arranged  peace  with  the  Zulus  and 
defeated  the  Basutos.  He  was  Vice-President  of 
the  Republic  under  President  Burgers.  In  1877, 
when  the  failure  of  the  Burgers  policy  and  the 
skillful  diplomacy  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
had  brought  the  Republic  to  the  point  of  a  grudg- 
ing reception  of  annexation,  Kruger  became  the 
head  of  the  protesting  Nationalist  Party,  although 
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he  held  ofliee  for  eight  months  under  the  annexa- 
tion Govermnent.     He  was  the  principal  member 
of  the  deputations   which   protested  against  an- 
nexation both  to  the  Cape  and  the  English  (Jov- 
ernment.     Events   rapidly  moved  toward  armed 
resistance    to    the    British    authority,    as    the 
promises    made    in    1877    were    not    kept,    and 
in    1880    the    National    Committee    reorganized 
the   Government,  with   Kruger   in   his  old   posi- 
tion of  Vice-President.     He  was  an  active  par- 
tici()ant  in  the  war  which  followeil,  and  bore  a 
pronunent  part   in  the  j)eace  negotiations.     The 
people,    having    won    back    their    independence, 
though  under  a  reserved  British  suzerainty,  elect- 
ed Kruger  President  in  1883  over  Joubert  by  3431 
votes  to  1171.     He  was  reelected  in  1888,   1893, 
and  1898.     In  the  South  African  Republic  after 
he  became  President  Kruger  was  more  and  more 
a  power,  his  influence  over  his  own  people  being 
almost    boundless.      Friction    with    the    British 
Government  increased  through  the  development 
of  the  gold-mines,  the  unmeasured  ambitions  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  the  dis- 
content of  the  Uitlanders,  who  had  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  Transvaal  population.  When 
the  Jameson  raid,  at  the  close  of  1895,  produced  a 
crisis.  President  Kruger  showed  his  moderation 
and  diplomacy  in  the  management  of  the  diffi- 
cult details  of  that  case.     Through  his  influence 
Dr.  Jameson  and  his  associates  were  turned  over 
to  the  English  Government  for  trial  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts  against  the  wishes  of  the  more  hot- 
headed   Boers.      The    evident    intention    of    the 
British  Colonial  Office  to  force  the  Republic  to 
submission,  and  the   refusal,   determined   or  ob- 
stinate,   as    one    may    look    at    it.    of    President 
Kruger  to  yield  anything  to  British  suzerainty, 
brought  on  in  1899  the  war  of  which  Kruger  had 
said  that  the  submission  of  his  people  would  be 
purchased  at  "a  price  that  would  stagger  human- 
ity."    In  preparation  for  the  struggle  which  he 
had  long  regarded  as  inevitable,  Kruger  had  put 
the  Transvaal  into  an  excellent  defensive  state 
by  the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  being  ably  assisted  in  his  prepara- 
tion  by  the  commandant-general   of  the   forces, 
'Slim    Piet'    Joubert    (qv.).      During    the    first 
period  of  the  war  President  Kruger  remained  in 
Pretoria,    where    he    maintained    order    by    the 
sheer  force  of  his  personality.     After  the  fall  of 
Pretoria    (June  5,  1900),  President  Kruger  fled 
into  Portuguese  territory,  and  on  October  19th 
sailed  from  Lourengo  Marques  for  Europe  in  the 
hope  of  securing  foreign  aid  or  intervention.   He 
was    received    with    enthusiasm    in    France,    but 
failed  to  obtain   an  audience  with   the  German 
Emperor  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Neth- 
erlands,  making  his  home  in  Utrecht  and  The 
Hague.     His  efforts  to  secure  foreign  interven- 
tion failed,  but  he  continued  to  exhort  the  Boers 
to   stand   fast   to   the   last.      Kruger   first   mar- 
ried a  Miss  Du  Plessis.  whose  family  is  a  branch 
of  that  to  which  Cardinal  Richelieu  belonged.  His 
second  wife  was  a  niece  of  the  first  Mrs.  Kruger. 
They  had  several  children.     The  most  ambitious 
biography  is  Van   Dordt,  Paul  Kruger  und  die 
Entstehung  der  Siidafrikanisehen  Republik.  trans- 
lated   into    German    by    Kohlschmidt    ( 2   vols., 
Basel,     1900),    written     from    a     very    friendly 
standpoint.     In  English  the  biography  by  Stat- 
ham,    Paul    Kruger    and    His    Times'   (London, 
1898),  is  too  one-sided  to  be  reliable,  though  it 
throws  much  light  on  South  African  history  from 


the  Boer  side.  On  the  other  side,  the  following 
two  works  are  mere  political  contributions  to  the 
material  for  the  historj-  of  the  period:  GlUck- 
stein,  Queen  or  President?  An  Indictment  of  Paul 
Kruger  (London,  1900)  ;  Scohle  and  Abercrombie, 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Krugerism  (New  York, 
1900).  See  Trahs\aal  Cou>mt;  South  Arn- 
CA.\  War. 

KBUMBACHEB,  krvm^buc-^r,  Kabl  (1856 
— ).  A  distinguished  German  Byzantine  scholar, 
bom  at  Kiimach;  professor  in  the  University  of 
Munich.  Professor  Krumbacher  is  best  known  for 
his  Geschickte  der  byzantinischen  Litteratur  (2d 
ed.  1897),  a  monument  of  wide  and  sound  learn- 
ing, and  as  editor  of  the  Byzantinische  Zeit- 
schrift  and  Byzantinisches  Archiv.  Among  his 
other  works  are:  Ein  neuer  Codex  der  Gram- 
mat  ik  des  Doaitheus  (1884)  ;  Beitrdge  zu  einer 
Geschickte  der  griechischen  Spraohe  (1885-89); 
M ittelgriechische  Sprichworter  (1893);  Studien 
zu  Romanos  (1898);  Die  mo^auer  Sammlung 
mittelgrieehischer   Sprichworter    (1900). 

KBTJMHOBN,  krym'hOm  ( Ger.,  crook-horn ) . 
The  name  of  a  very  old  wind  instrument  made 
of  wood,  the  under  part  of  which  is  bent  out- 
ward in  a  circular  arc.  It  was  extensively 
used  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  retained  its  popularity  in  France  till 
about  1730.  A  complete  set  of  krumhoms  con- 
sisted of  five  instruments:  sopranos  in  C  and  G, 
alto  in  D,  tenor  in  G,  and  bass  in  D.  Krumhom 
is  also  the  name  of  an  organ-stop,  formerly  much 
used,  especially  in  small  organs.  The  pipes  are 
made  of  tin,  the  body  or  sounding  part  being  cy- 
lindrical, and  partly  shut  at  the  upper  end.  The 
Italian  name  of  cormome  has  been  corrupted  by 
English  organ-builders  into  cremona,  which  is 
the  same  stop  in  English  organs.  The  sound  of 
the  krumhom  as  an  organ-stop  is  soft  and 
quiet,  but  it  is  defective  in  not  keeping  in  tune 
so  well  as  other  reed  stops. 

KRUMMACHEB,  krurn'mac-er.  Friedrich 
Adolf  (17G7-1845).  A  (ierman  theologian  and 
a  writer  of  devotional  poetry  and  prose,  bom  at 
Tecklenburg,  July  13,  1767.  He  studied  theology 
at  Lingen  and  Halle,  taught  in  the  high  school  at 
Hamm,  was  head  of  the  high  school  at  Mors,  and 
became,  in  1800,  professor  of  theology  at  DuLs- 
burg.  In  1807  he  returned  to  the  ministrj-.  be- 
came pastor  at  Kettwig,  and  in  1812  was  called  to 
Bernburg  as  general  superintendent  and  higher 
Court  preacher.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Bremen  in 
1824  and  retired  in  1843.  His  Parabeln  (1805) 
soon  became  a  religious  classic  and  they  have 
often  been  reprinted.  They  were  first  translated 
into  English  in  1825.  For  his  life,  consult  his 
Selbstbiographie  (Berlin,  1869)  ;  Maria  Krum- 
macher,  Unser  Grossvater  (Bielefeld.  1891). — His 
son  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (1796-1868)  became 
Court  chaplain  (1853)  at  Potsdam.  He  was  a 
preacher  of  great  eloquence,  but  a  reactionary 
theologian.  Many  of  his  works  have  found 
favor  in  translations  in  England.  Among  them 
are:  Elias  der  Tishbiter  (1836);  Elisa  (1839- 
42);  and  Passionsbuch  (1856).  Salome  und 
Sulamith  (1827,  9th  ed.  1875)  was  also  very 
popular. 

KEXJMMEIi,  krum'mel.  Otto  (1854—).  A 
German  geographer,  best  known  for  his  work  in 
oceanography.  He  was  bora  at  Exin  and  was 
educated  at  Berlin  and  at  G<ittingen,  where  he 
was  appointed  docent  of  geography.    He  accepted 
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a  chair  as  professor  at  Kiel  in  1883.  In  1889  he  ac- 
companied the  Plankton  Expedition.  His  pub- 
lications include:  Die  dquatorialen  Meeresstro- 
mungen  des  Atlantischen  Oceans  (1877);  Der 
Ocean  {2d  ed.  1902)  ;  Die  Bewegungsformen  des 
Meers  (1887)  ;  Die  Reisebeschreibung  der  Plank- 
tonexpedition  (1892);  and  Ueber  Oezeitenwellen 
(1897). 

KRUPP,  krup,  Alfred  (1812-87).  Inventor, 
metallurgist,  and  manufacturer.  He  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Friedrich  Krupp,  the  founder  of 
.  the  steel-works  at  Essen^  and  was  born  at  Essen, 
Prussia.  His  brother  Hermann  was  associated 
with  him  until  1848,  when  Alfred  assumed  entire 
control,  and  by  persistent  study  and  great  dili- 
gence continued  his  father's  efforts  to  improve  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  His  exhibit  at  Lon- 
don in  1851  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  him,  and  in  1852  the  successful  invention  of  a 
method  of  manufacturing  weldless  railway  tires 
enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  establishment.  His 
breech-loading  rifle  and  cannon  was  adopted 
by  the  Prussian  Army  in  1861,  and  the  war  of 
1870-71  established  its  superiority.  His  factory 
soon  became  known  for  the  heavy  ordnance  and 
armor  plate  which  were  constructed  there  not 
only  for  Germany,  but  other  European  nations 
except  France,  for  whom  the  Krupps  have  never 
manufactured  munitions  of  war.  He  died  July 
14,  1887.  Consult  Biideker,  Alfred  Krupp  (Essen, 
1888).  See  Aemob  Plate;  Iron  and  Steel;  and 
Ordnance. 

KRTJPP,  Friedrich  (1787-1826).  Ironmaster 
and  founder  of  the  famous  Krupp  Works.  He 
was  born  at  Essen,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  after 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  brought  up  by 
his  grandmother,  who  had,  in  1800,  purchased  the 
Sterkrade  Works.  Here  Friedrich  endeavored  to 
make  east  steel,  the  secret  of  which  was  care- 
fully guarded  in  England.  With  Gottlob  Jacobs, 
an  engineer,  Krupp  made  his  first  experiments 
at  the  Sterkrade  Works,  and  after  the  sale  of 
the  plant  in  1808  continued  his  attempts  inde- 
pendently at  Essen.  In  1810  he  founded  a  small 
forging  plant  near  Essen,  and  in  1815  formed 
a  partnership  with  Friedrich  Nicolai  for  the 
production  of  cast  steel,  a  product  which  was 
found  excellent  for  certain  purposes,  such  as 
mint  dies,  stamps  for  buttons,  etc.  Yet  the  de- 
mand was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  works  in 
operation,  and  soon  after  1820  Krupp  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  house  to  occupy  a  small 
one-story  laborer's  cottage  near  his  plant.  Tlie 
hut  is  still  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
gigantic  establishment.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  confided  to  his  son  Alfred  (q.v. )  the  secret  of 
making  cast  steel,  which  the  latter  developed 
successfully. 

KRUPP,  Friedrich  Alfred  (1854-1902).  A 
German  gunmaker,  son  of  Alfred  Krupp.  He 
increased  and  diversified  the  output  of  the 
Krupp  Works,  which  he  extended  by  the  incor- 
poration with  them  of  other  enterprises.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Prussian  Upper  House  and  Council  of 
State,  he  also  sat  in  the  Reichstag  from  1893  to 
1898.  Just  before  his  death  his  private  character 
was  violently  assailed  by  the  Socialist  newspaper 
the  Vortcaerts,  and  it  was  said  that  this  arraign- 
ment hastened  his  end.  The  Emperor  vigorously 
defended  Krupp,  especially  in  a  public  speech  at 
his  funeral,  and  the  heirs  began  a  suit  against 
the  Vorwaerts,  but  soon  abandoned  the  action. 


KRTJPP  FOUNDRIES,  Social  Work  at. 
About  1861  the  great  firm  of  Krupp  at  Essen, 
Germany,  finding  that  there  were  not  in  the  town 
suflicient  houses  for  their  employees,  began  build- 
ing dwellings.  By  1802  ten  houses  were  ready 
for  foremen,  and  in  1803  the  first  houses  for 
workingmen  were  built  in  Alt  Westend.  Neu 
Westend  was  built  in  1871  and  1872.  Now  some 
400  houses  are  provided,  many  being  given  rent 
free  to  widows  of  former  workers.  A  cooperative 
society  founded  in  1868  has  become  the  Consum- 
Anstalt  and  profits  are  divided  according  to 
amounts  purchased.  A  boarding-house  for  single 
men,  the  Menage,  was  started  in  1865  with  200 
boarders  and  now  accommodates  1000.  Bath- 
houses are  provided  and  employees  receive  free 
medical  attendance.  Insurance  societies — acci- 
dent, life,  and  sickness — exist  among  the  men  and 
the  firm  contributes  for  their  support  $60,000 
per  year.  There  is  a  trust  fund  of  $250,000  for 
the  benefit  of  the  needy  who  are  not  qualified  to 
get  pensions.  Essen  also  has  a  fund  of  $125,000 
used  in  building  workingmen's  houses,  and  there 
is  also  a  building  association.  Technical  and 
manual  training  schools  are  provided.  The  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  men  have  been  ex- 
cellent. 

KRUPP  STEEL,  Krupp  Armor  Plate,  etc. 
See  Armor  Plate;  Iron  and  Steel. 

KRUSE,  kroo'ze,  Heinrich  (1815-1902).  A 
German  dramatist  and  publicist,  born  at  Stral- 
sund.  He  studied  philology  at  the  universities 
of  Bonn  and  Berlin.  In  1847  he  took  up  journal- 
ism, and  in  1855  he  became  chief  editor  of.  the 
Kolnische  Zeitung.  He  devoted  himself,  how- 
ever, largely  to  play-writing.  Of  his  dramas  the 
following  are  considered  of  great  merit :  Die  Gra- 
fin,  a  tragedy  (1868),  which  was  awarded  a 
prize  by  the  Berliner  Schiller  Commission;  Bru- 
tus (1874-82)  ;  Das  Madchen  von  Byzanz  (1877- 
85)  ;  and  Der  Verbannte  (1879-81).  In  most  of 
his  dramas  Kruse  outlines  his  characters  with 
strength,  and  the  play  of  human  passion  and 
action  is  expressed  with  true  dramatic  effect.  He 
also  wrote  sea  stories  and  poems. 

KRUSENSTERN,  kroo'zen-stem,  Adam  Jo- 
II  ANN  von  ( 1770-1846) .  A  distinguished  Russian 
traveler,  born  at  Haggud  (Esthonia).  After 
serving  for  some  time  in  the  British  navy  he  was 
intrusted  in  1803  by  Emperor  Alexander  with 
the  command  of  a  scientific  and  commercial 
expedition  to  the  North  Pacific  coasts  of  America 
and  Asia.  The  chief  object  of  this  undertaking 
was  the  development  of  the  fur  trade  with  Rus- 
sian America.  In  connection  therewith  the  Gov- 
ernment dispatched  an  embassy  for  the  restora- 
tion of  trade  relations  with  Japan,  in  which 
purpose  it  was  unsuccessful.  The  interesting  geo- 
graphical discoveries  of  Krusenstern  made  his 
voyage  very  important  for  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphical science.  This  voyage,  in  which  he  was 
the  first  Russian  to  circumnavigate  the  world, 
Krusenstern  later  described  in  his  Journey 
Around  the  World  (1810-12,  with  an  atlas  of  104 
plates;  English  translation,  1813),  which  was 
soon  translated  into  all  the  principal  languages 
of  Europe.  Krusenstern  became  an  admiral  in 
1841.  His  further  works  include  an  Atias  de 
Voccan  Padfique    (2  vols.,    1824-27). 

KRYLOFF,  kre-lof,  Ivan  Andreyevitch 
(1768-1846).  A  Russian  fabulist,  the  son  of  a 
Moscow  officer.    He  received  the  elements  of  his 
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education  from  his  mother  at  TVer,  where  he 
learned  French  from  the  tutor  in  the  Governor's 
house.  In  1785  he  published  an  opera.  The  Coffee 
Fortune-Teller,  and  its  success  prompted  him  to 
write  a  series  of  operas  and  comedies  now  en- 
tirely forgotten.  In  1783  he  was  a  petty  clerk  in 
Saint  Petersburg  in  the  Treasurj*  Department. 
In  1797-1801  he  lived  with  the  family  of  Prince 
Golitzin  as  teacher  and  private  secretary,  and  in 
1802  was  secretary  to  him  while  he  was  Governor 
of  Riga.  This  position  be  soon  gave  up  and  he  led 
the  life  cf  a  gambler  until  1806,  when  he  showed 
Dimitriyeff  a  few  translations  from  La  Fontaine 
and  was  urged  to  take  up  this  line  of  literary 
work.  Three  fables  appeared  in  1806.  several  orig- 
inal ones  in  1808-09,  and  in  1809  a  collection  of  23 
met  with  great  success.  In  1811  another  collec- 
tion appeared  and  he  was  elected  to  the  Russian 
Academy.  In  1812  he  became  an  assistant  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  was 
chief  librarian,  1816-41.  In  1838  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  his  literary  activity  was  celebrated. 
A  monument  to  him  was  placed  in  the  Summer 
Garden.  Thanks  to  the  genuine  national  spirit, 
the  joyousness,  simplicity,  wit,  and  good  humor 
that  pervade  them,  his  fables  are  the  most  popu- 
lar of  Russian  books,  being  generally  placed  in 
the  hands  of  children  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  read.  Consult:  Harrison,  Kriloffs  Original 
Fables  (London.  1884)  ;  Ralston,  Kriloff  and  His 
Fables    (London,   1869). 

KBYPTON  (Gk.  Kpvrr6w,  neu.  sg.  of  rpvrrAj, 
kryptos,  hidden,  secret,  from  Kp&rreir,  kryp- 
tein,  to  hide).  A  gaseous  element  discovered  in 
the  air,  by  William  Ramsay  and  Morris  W. 
Travers,  in  1898.  The  element  appears  to  be 
very  similar  to  argon  and  helium  (qq.v.),  but 
as  yet  very  little  is  kno^vn  of  its  properties,  only 
minute  quantities  of  it  having  thus  far  been  ob- 
tained. If  its  molecules,  like  those  of  argon  and 
helium,  are  made  up  of  single  atoms,  then  its 
atomic  weight,  being  identical  with  the  molecular 
weight,  is  twice  the  density  (referred  to  hydro- 
gen). From  determinations  of  its  density,  its 
discoverers  thus  foimd  its  atcnnic  weight  to  be 
81.76.  Ladenburg  and  Kriigel  give  the  figure 
58.74.  But  probably  either  of  these  figures  is 
far  from  being  correct.  Samples  of  krypton  have 
been  liquefied  and  even  solidified:  the  solid  melt- 
ed at  —169'  C;  the  liquid  boiled  at  —152°  C. 

KSHATRYA,  ksha'tr^-a  (Skt.,  ruling  war- 
rior, king).  The  second  or  military  caste  in  the 
Brahmanical  social  system.     See  Caste. 

KTJANZA,  kwan'zA.  or  COANZA.  A  river  of 
Portugiie-?e  West  Africa  (Map:  Congo  Free 
State.  B  4).  It  rises  in  Lake  Mussombo  in  the 
south  central  part  of  the  colony,  and  flows  at 
first  north,  then  northwest,  emptying  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  about  35  miles  south  of  Saint 
Paul  de  Loanda  and  220  miles  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo.  Its  length  is  over  700  miles.  In 
its  upper  course  the  Kuanza  flows  through  an 
elevated  plateau,  from  which  it  drops  to  the  low 
coast  r^on  in  the  cataract  of  Kambamke,  known 
also  as  Livingstone  Falls.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  over  a  hundred  miles  below  Ndondo,  but  the 
entrance  of  ocean  vessels  is  obstructed  by  a  bar 
at  its  mouth. 

KTJBA,  kooT)*.  A  district  town  in  the  Rus- 
sian Government  of  Baku,  situated  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  2000  feet,  95  miles  northwest  of 


Baku.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  gardens, 
and  the  town  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
silk,  rugs,  and  fruit.  Population,  in  1897, 
15,346. 

KUBAN,  k?S^^ba'ny'.  A  territory  occupying 
the  western  part  of  Northern  Caucasia,  Russia, 
with  an  area  of  about  33,650  square  miles  (Map: 
Ru.ssia,  F  6).  It  borders  on  the  Black  S(«  and 
the  Sea  of  Axov,  and  is  divided  by  the  river  Ku- 
ban into  two  parts,  of  which  the  northern  has  the 
character  of  a  steppe,  while  the  southern  belongs 
to  the  region  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains  and  is 
covered  to  a  large  extent  with  forests.  The  terri- 
tory is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Kuban  and  has  a 
mild  but  variable  climate.  Agriculture  and 
stock-raising  are  the  chief  occupations.  Tobacco 
is  cultivated  extensively.  There  are  a  number  of 
salt  lakes  in  the  territory,  and  the  rivers  are 
well  stocked  with  fish.  The  region  contains  ex- 
tensive mineral  deposits,  including  petroleiun, 
lead,  coal,  and  silver.  The  oil-wells  are  exploited 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  chief  manufacturing 
establishments  are  flour-mills,  tobaceo-factories, 
distilleries,  breweries,  and  tanneries.  The  terri- 
tory differs  in  its  administration  from  other 
governments  of  Russia  in  that  it  is  administered 
by  a  lieutenant-general,  who  is  invested  with 
civil  as  well  as  military  powers.  The  Cossacks, 
who  constitute  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, are  exempted  from  certain  taxes,  and  are 
organized  on  a  military  basis.  Population,  in 
1897,  1,922,773,  of  whom  94  per  cent,  were  Chris- 
tians and  the  rest  chiefly  Mohammedans.  The 
colonization  of  the  territory  by  Russia  was  be- 
gun at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
original  inhabitants  now  constitute  only  a  small 
part  of  the  population.  Capital,  Yekaterinodar 
(q.v.). 

KTrBAN"  (ancient  Hypanis,  or  Yardanes). 
One  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  Caucasus.  Russia. 
It  rises  near  Mount  Elbruz,  at  an  altitude  of 
nearly  14,000  feet,  and  flows  at  first  north  and 
then  west,  finally  through  marshy  regions,  fall- 
ing by  a  number  of  arms  partly  into  the  Sea  of 
Azov  and  partly  into  the  Black  Sea.  Its  total 
length  is  525  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers 
for  over  70  miles.  Its  chiei  tributaries  are  the 
Laba  and  the  Bielaya. 

KTJBAN'GO,  or  CKAVAN'OO.  A  river  of 
South  Central  Africa.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Portuguese  West  Africa,  near  the  source  of 
the  Kimene.  and  flows  in  a  general  southeast  di- 
rection until  it  loses  itself  in  the  wide,  marshy 
tracts  of  Western  Rhodesia,  north  of  Lake  Ngami 
(q.v.)  (Map:  Africa,  F  6).  It  reaches  that  lake 
through  the  Tonke  during  the  rainy  season,  but 
it  is  also  supposed  that  a  part  of  its  volume  at 
high  water  flows  into  the  Zambezi  through  the 
Kuando.  in  which  case  the  Kubango  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Zambezi. 

KXTBELEK,  ko5a)«-l*k.  Ja^t  (1880—).  A  Bo- 
hemian violinist,  bom  at  Miehle.  near  Prague. 
He  received  some  musical  instruction  from  his 
father,  who  was  a  market-gardener,  and  when 
only  twelve  years  old  he  entered  the  Prague 
Conservatory."  In  1898  he  began  to  give  recitals; 
in  1900  he  appeared  with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic Society,  and  in  June  of  the  latter  year 
made  his  d^but  in  London  with  a  concerto  by 
Paganini.  His  playing  of  that  master's  com- 
positions was  remarkable,  and  upon  his  Amen- 
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can  tour  (1901-02)  he  met  with  extraordinary 
popular  success.  His  technique  was  remarkable, 
but  his  interpretation  suffered  in  comparison. 
Kubelik  received  numerous  decorations  and  ap- 
pointments. 

KUBE'RA,  or  KUVE'RA.  The  Hindu 
god  of  wealth.  An  old  Indian  etymology  in 
Sanskrit  explains  his  name  as  meaning  'having  a 
wretched  (ku)  body  (vera),'  and  it  may  be  that 
this  folk-etymology  is  not  so  far  astray  as  desig- 
nating the  bizarre  shape  with  which  he  is  invest- 
ed by  Hindu  mythology.  According  to  Sanskrit 
literature,  his  residence,  Alakd,  is  situated  in  the 
mines  of  Mount  Kailasa,  and  he  is  attended  by 
the  Yakshas,  Mayus,  Kinnaras,  and  other  imps, 
anxiously  guarding  the  entrance  to  his  garden, 
Chaitraratha,  the  abode  of  all  riches.  Nine 
treasures — apparently  precious  gems — are  espe- 
cially intrusted  to  his  care.  His  wife  is  an 
ogress,  Kakshi,  or  Yaksin,  and  their  children 
are  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  As  one  of  the 
divinities  that  preside  over  the  regions,  he  is 
considered  also  to  be  the  protector  of  the  North. 
Consult:  Dowson,  Hindu  Mythology  (London, 
1879)  ;  Wilkins,  Hindu  Mythology  (ib.,  1900). 

KUBLAI  KHAN,  koo'T)li  kiin^  or  KHUBI- 
LAI  KHAN  (1210-94).  Grand  Khan  of  the 
Mongols  and  Emperor  of  China.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Genghis  Khan  (q.v. ),  through  the 
latter's  fourth  son,  Tuli  Khan.  When  a  boy  of  ten 
he  participated  in  the  last  campaign  of  his  grand- 
father. He  succeeded  his  brother  Mangu  as  Grand 
Khan  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1259,  while 
engaged  in  a  campaign  to  complete  the  subju- 
gation of  China.  This  task  Kublai  carried  to  a 
conclusion.  Invited  by  Si  Tsong  of  the  Sung 
dynasty  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Kin  Tatar 
dynasty,  he  invaded  Cliina  in  12G0  with  an  im- 
mense army,  drove  out  the  Tatars,  and  took 
possession  of  North  China.  He  founded  the  city 
of  Khan  Balig  (Kambalu)  and  made  it  his 
capital.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  Poking.  Ku- 
blai maintained  only  nominally  the  extended 
sway  of  the  previous  members  of  his  dynasty,  the 
great  empire  that  had  been  reared  by  conquest 
having  practically  broken  up  into  four  divisions 
( see  Mongol  Dynasties  ) ,  but  his  rule  was  abso- 
lute' and  efficient  in  Eastern  Asia.  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  of  his  race,  an  organizer  and  ad- 
ministrator of  a  high  degree  of  ability  and  intel- 
ligence. He  conformed  in  great  measure  to  the 
Chinese  civilization,  which  was  far  in  advance  of 
that  of  his  own  people.  In  1279  he  completed  his 
conquest  of  China  by  subduing  the  south,  and  as 
the  first  foreign  Emperor  founded  the  Yuen  dy- 
nasty. His  repeated  attacks,  however,  failed  to 
reduce  Japan  to  submission.  The  Venetian  Polo 
brothers,  with  the  better-known  son  and  nephew, 
Marco  Polo  (q.v.),  spetit  some  years  at  Kublai's 
Court,  and  enjoyed  his  respect  and  confidence. 
Desiring  to  establish  some  higher  form  of  reli- 
gion in  his  empire,  he  made  them  his  messengers 
to  the  Pope  to  invite  the  sending  of  Christian 
missionaries  to  his  people.  Christendom  was  too 
much  occupied  with  its  own  quarrels  over  eccle- 
siastical politics  to  heed  the  invitation,  and  the 
Khan  turned  to  the  Grand  Lama,  the  head  of 
the  Buddhists,  who  was  not  slow  to  seize  so 
glorious  an  opportunity  for  the  conversion  of 
an  empire.  Kublai  Khan  died  in  Peking,  in 
1294.  The  empire  he  had  organized  did  not  long 
survive  under  his  incapable  successors,  and  in 


13G8  the  dynasty  of  Yuen  was  expelled  from 
China.  Consult:  Yule,  Cathay  and  the  Way 
Thither  (2  vols.,  London,  1866);  id.  (ed.),  The 
Book  of  8er  Marco  Polo  (London,  1875)  ; 
Hovvorth,  History  of  the  Mongols  (4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1876-88). 

KUBUS,  koo'Tbooz,  or  Orang-Kubu,  A  people 
of  Malay  stock,  inhabiting  the  marshy,  forested 
region  northwest  of  Palembang  in  South  Central 
Sumatra,  and  one  of  the  most  primitive  tribes 
in  existence.  They  are  particularly  interesting, 
because  in  the  matter  of  character,  general  be- 
havior, etc.,  they  apparently  rank  higher  than 
some  of  the  more  civilized  of  the  kindred  peoples 
about  them.  For  instance,  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  such  cannibals  as  the  Battas  once  were.  Mar- 
riages between  Kubu  women  and  Malay  men 
are  said  to  be  rare.  Besides  the  information 
in  general  works  on  Sumatra  and  the  East 
Indies,  such  as  Forbes,  A  Naturalist's  Wander- 
ing in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  (London,  1885), 
reference  may  be  made  to  Zelle,  "Les  Orangs- 
Koubous,"  in  the  Bulletins  de  la  Societe  d'An- 
thropologie  de  Paris  for  1891,  where  some  use- 
ful details  are  given. 

KTJCH,  or  COOCH  BEHAR,  kooch  be-har^ 
A  sub-Himalayan  native  State  of  Bengal,  India, 
near  Darjiling.  Area,  1307  square  miles.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile  and  productive,  and  is 
well  watered  by  several  rivers.  A  railway  ex- 
tends from  the  frontier  town  of  Dhubrij  to  the 
capital,  Kuch  Behar,  and  connects  it  with  the 
main  systems  of  India.  In  the  State  are  the 
ruins  of  the  two  ancient  capitals  of  the  Kam- 
rup  Hindu  dynasty,  which  was  overthrown  by 
the  Afghans  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Population  of  State,  in  1891,  578,900;  in  1901, 
567,037. 

KTJCHENMEISTER,  kuK^en-mi'ster,  GoTT- 
LOB  Fkiedricii  Heinricii  (1821-90).  A  German 
physician,  specialist  on  intestinal  parasites.  He 
was  born  at  Buehheim,  studied  at  Leipzig 
and  Prague,  and  practiced  at  Zittau,  and 
later  at  Dresden.  He  distinguished  the  Taenia 
saginata  (or  mediocanellata)  from  the  armata; 
showed  the  special  danger  of  the  pork  tape- 
worm, and  made  studies  in  the  development  of 
trichinfe  and  other  entozoa.  His  principal  works 
are:  Versuche  iihcr  die  Metamorphose  der  Fin- 
nen  in  Bandiviirmer  (1852);  Entdeckung  iiber 
die  Umicandlung  der  sechshakigen  Brut  gewisser 
Bandimirmer  in  BlasenbandtcUrmer  (1853)  ;  Die 
im  und  am  Korper  des  lebenden  Menschen  vor- 
kommenden  Parasiten  (with  illustrations,  last 
edition,  with  Zurn,  1878-79).  He  was  an  eager 
advocate  of  cremation.  Consult  the  posthumous 
book.  Die  Todtenbestattungcn  der  Bibel  und  die 
Feuerbestattung  (with  a  biographical  sketch, 
Stuttgart,   1893). 

KUOHIN,  ko^'chen.  A  numerous  group  of 
Athapascan  tribes,  extending  across  Central 
Alaska  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  British 
America  from  the  Eskimo  border  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yukon  northeastward  almost  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  The  various  bands  are 
known  as  Tukuth-kuchin,  'rat  people,'  Ha7i- 
kuchin,  'river  people,'  etc.,  the  dialects  differ- 
ing but  little  one  from  another.  The'  eastern 
bands  are  also  kno-WTi  collectively  as  Loucheux 
by  the  French  voyageurs.  The  Kuchfn  are  de- 
scribed as  superior  to  their  neighbors  in   Intel- 
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ligence  and  manly  qualities.  They  are  great 
traders,  making  long  voyages  up  and  down  the 
Yukon  between  the  interior  tribes  and  those  o£ 
tlie  coast,  skin:*  being  the  ordinary  merchandise 
and  shell  beads  the  medium  of  barter.  They 
subsist  primarily  by  hunting  and  fishing,  tak- 
ing large  quantities  of  salmon  in  nets,  fish- 
drives,  or  from  boots.  Their  ordinar}'  dwellings 
are  low,  olliptii-al  wikiups  of  poles  covered  with 
skins,  soinotiiues  occupied  jointly  by  several 
families.  Their  dress  is  of  deer  or  rabbit  skin, 
including  caps  and  mittens,  both  sexes  dressing 
nearly  alike  excepting  that  the  shirt  of  the  man 
is  pointed  in  front  and  behind.  The  men  wear 
nose-rings  and  the  women  formerly  tattooed. 
They  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  feasting,  and 
athletic  games,  such  as  wrestling,  foot-racing, 
and  the  'tug  of  war,'  with  a  very  peculiar  amuse- 
ment in  which  a  man  stands  upon  the  inter- 
section of  two  ropes  fastened  diagonally  at  some 
distance  above  the  ground  and  strives  to  keep 
his  place  or  alight  upon  his  feet  when  the  ropes 
are  jerked.  There  are  three  clans,  which  are  com- 
mon throughout  the  tribes,  those  of  the  same 
clan  being  considered  relatives  wherever  found. 
The  dead  are  usually  exposed  on  scaffolds  or 
sometimes  cremated.  The  widow  watches  near 
the  grave  for  a  year,  when  the  bones  are  burned 
and  the  ashes  placed  in  a  box  hung  from  the 
top  of  a  pole.  A  funeral  feast  is  then  made, 
ending  with  games  and  a  distribution  of  pres- 
ents, after  which  the  widow  is  free  to  marry 
again.  They  are  said  to  have  decreased  one- 
half  within  living  memory,  partly  from  new  dis- 
eases, but  largely  from  the  widespread  practice 
of  female  infanticide,  which  the  women  justify 
on  the  ground  that  they  wish  to  save  their 
daughters  from  the  hardships  to  which  they 
themselves  are  subjected. 

KtrCKENT,  ku'ken,  Fbiedbich  Welhelm  (isle- 
s' ) .  A  German  musician,  bom  at  Bleckede,  near 
Hanover.  He  studied  music  under  Tiihrss,  music 
director  at  Schwerin,  and  later  with  Bimbach  in 
Berlin,  Sechter  in  Vienna,  and  Ha  levy  in  Paris. 
At  first  he  was  a  member  of  the  Court  orchestra 
at  Schwerin,  but  upon  the  success  of  some  of  his 
songs  he  was  appointed  music-teacher  to  the 
hereditary  Grand  Duke.  In  1839  his  opera  Die 
Flucht  nach  der  Schiceiz  was  well  received,  and 
in  1849  Der  Praiendent  followed.  Two  years 
later  he  became  one  of  the  two  Court  kapellmeis- 
ters at  Stuttgart,  and  subsequently  served  alone 
until  1861.  He  composed  sonatas  for  violin, 
piano,  and  'cello,  and  quartets  for  male  chorus, 
but  his  songs  were  his  masterpieces.  They  were 
exceedingly  popular,  and  of  those  which  were 
translated  into  English  the  best  known  are: 
"The  Maid  of  Judah,"  ''The  Swallow,"  and 
"Trab.  Trab."  His  work,  however,  was  never 
well  received  by  musicians.    He  died  at  Schwerin. 

KTJDIT,  koo'doo.  Another  name  for  the  Afri- 
can antelope,  the  koodoo    (q.v.), 

KXTENEH,  ku'nen.  Abraham  (1828-91).  A 
distinguished  biblical  scholar,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  modem  critical  school.  He  was 
bom  at  Haarlem.  September  16,  1828;  studied  at 
Leyden,  and  was  made  professor  of  theology  there 
in  18.53.  He  died  at  Leyden.  December  10,  1891. 
Kuenen  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  fear- 
less application  of  critical  methods  in  the  study 
of  the  Old  Testament  regardless  of  tradition,  or 
the    consequences    alleged    to    result    from    such 


methods.  His  publications  are  marked  by 
great  accuracy  and  keen  critical  and  histo- 
rical acumen,  and  he  lived  to  see  his  methods 
approved  and  many  of  his  theories  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  scholars  in  Europe  and  America. 
His  works  include:  Liber  Geneseo»  (1851)  ;  Libri 
Exodi  et  Levitici  Secundum  Arabicam  Penta- 
teuchi  Samaritan*  Versionem  ab  Abu  Saido 
Conacriptam  (1854);  H%*toriaek-kriti»ch  Onder- 
zoek  naar  het  onlataan  en  de  vertameling  van  de 
boeken  de3  Ouden  Verbond*  (1861-65;  2d  ed. 
1885-93;  Eng.  trans,  of  vol.  !.,  The  Uesateuch, 
London,  1886)  ;  De  gotlsdientt  van  Israel  tot  den 
ondcrgang  van  den  Joodschen  Staat  (1869-70; 
trans..  The  Religion  of  Israel,  5  vols.,  London, 
1874-75)  ;  De  profeten  on  de  profetie  onder  Israel 
( 1875 ;  trans..  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel, 
I^ndon,  1877)  ;  National  Religions  and  Universal 
Religion  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1882).  From  1867 
till  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Thcologisch  Tijdschrift,  and  in  this  journal  many 
of  his  most  important  investigations  of  special 
points  connected  with  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment appeared.  A  number  of  his  articles  in  this 
periodical  were  collected  and  published  after  his 
death  in  a  German  translation  by  Karl  Budde, 
under  the  title,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  zur 
bibUschen  Wissenschaft  (Freiburg.  1894). 

KXTEN-JjJJH,  kweenloon',  or  KUN-LITN.  A 
great  mountain  system  of  Central  Asia,  lying  on 
the  northern  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet  (ilap: 
Asia,  H  5).  The  physical  relations  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  in  this  part  of  Asia  have  not  been  as 
yet  clearly  explained;  but  most  authorities,  fol- 
lowing Richthofen.  include  under  this  system 
the  various  groups  of  highlands  that  stretch  in 
an  easterly  direction  from  the  Pamirs  to  the 
interior  of  China.  As  thus  defined,  the  Kuen- 
lun  is  one  of  the  most  important  mountain  sys- 
tems of  Asia.  In  the  western  section,  formed  by 
the  mountains  of  Kashgar  and  the  Russian  chain, 
between  East  Turkestan  and  India  and  Tibet,  the 
mountains  exceed  20.000  feet  in  elevation,  and 
carry  enormous  snow-fields  and  glaciers.  The 
few  passes,  which  rise  to  altitudes  of  15,000  feet 
or  more,  can  be  crossed  only  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty. The  narrow  gorge-like  valleys  of  the  Yar- 
kand  and  Karakash  are  the  only  notable  interrup- 
tions in  this  part.  East  of  about  longitude  89" 
E.  the  Kuen-lun  system  is  developed  as  a  series 
of  parallel  or  slightly  diverging  chains.  TIm 
most  northern  chains — the  Altyn  Tagh  and  Xan- 
shan — follow  the  northern  boundary  of  Tibet 
toward  Northwestern  China  proper:  they  attain 
an  extreme  elevation  of  15,000  to  20,()00  feet. 
The  central  and  southern  ranges,  including  the 
Marco  Polo,  Columbus.  Przhvalsky.  and  others, 
have  a  southea-sterly  trend,  and  are  of  more 
broken  character.  East  of  the  Chinese  frontier 
the  system  is  developed  in  two  lines  of  high- 
lands which  extoid  across  Northern  Cbina  almost 
to  the  coast. 

KUTIC  WBlTLNG.  An  ancient  form  of 
Arabic  characters  which  came  into  use  shortly  be- 
fore Mohammed,  and  was  chiefly  current  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Arabia,  while  those  of 
the  southwestern  parts  employed  the  old  Sabsean 
characters,  called  by  the  Arabs  Musnad,  akin  to 
the  Ethiopic.  The  Kufic  is  derived  from  some 
form  of  the  Nabatean  alpnabet  as  found  in  the 
inscriptions    in    Northern    Arabia,    the    Sinaitic 
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Peninsula.  Petra,  and  the  Hauran.  It  was  origi- 
nally written  without  diacritical  and  vowel 
points,  these  being  gradually  introduced  during 
the  first  century  of  the  Hejira.  The  first  copies 
of  the  Koran  were  written  in  it,  and  it  took  its 
name  from  Cufa  ( Arabic  al-Kufah ) ,  a  city  in 
the  Vilayet  of  Bagdad,  which  in  the  early  caliph- 
ate had  become  a  centre  for  Moslem  studies.  The 
alphabet  was  arranged  like  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac;  but  this  order,  though  occasionally  used 
for  numerical  purposes,  has  now  been  superseded 
by  another.  The  Kufic  character,  which  is  of  a 
somewhat  clumsy  and  ungainly  shape,  began  to 
fall  into  disuse  after  about  1000,  its  place  being 
taken  by  the  Naskhi,  which  is  the  common  form 
of  writing  to-day.  This  Naskhi  made  its  way 
with  difficulty.  It  is  found  first  in  documents 
dated  750.  The  Kufic  has  been  largely  employed 
in  inscriptions  on  mosques,  palaces,  forts,  etc., 
and  on  coins.  Epigrapliically  it  is  found  in 
several  forms.  The  simple  Kufic  was  employed 
from  the  first  century  of  the  Hejira  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourth.  It  has  all  the  clumsy  and 
angular  characters  of  this  script.  The  orna- 
mental Xufic  is  represented  by  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  in  Egypt  (tenth- 
twelfth  centuries)  ;  this  has  wrongly  been  called 
the  Karmatian.  The  decorative  Kufic  is  used 
for  Koran  verses  which  simply  serve  the  purpose 
of  adornment.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
round  Naskhi  characters,  the  decorative  Kufic 
has  developed  several  varieties,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  leaves  and  branches;  at  others  elongated 
and  thin ;  or,  thirdly,  square  and  geometric.  The 
introduction  of  the  Naskhi  into  Arabic  epigraphy 
was  due  to  the  Sunnite  reaction  under  the  Sel- 
juks,  Atabeks,  Nur  ed-Din,  and  Saladin,  and  was 
coincident  with  the  Crusade  and  Mongol  inva- 
sions. It  started  in  Persia,  where  it  is  seen  upon 
coins  in  the  tenth  century  and  in  inscriptions 
during  the  eleventh  century.  It  overran  Bagdad, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  entered 
Egypt  with  Saladin.  The  earliest  Naskhi  inscrip- 
tion in  Syria  is  of  1155.  The  last  Fatimite  in- 
scription in  ornamental  Kufic  in  Cairo  is  dated 
1160.  Saladin's  first  inscription  in  Cairo  (in 
Naskhi)  is  dated  1183.  Difl'erent  kinds  of  these 
Naskhi  (in  which  the  alphabet  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  outward  similarity  of  the  letters) 
are  the  Diwdni  (only  employed  for  decrees,  pass- 
ports, etc.),  the  Taiik  (the  Court  script,  chiefly 
used  in  Persia),  the  Thuluth  (threefold,  highly 
flourished  and  involved,  used  at  the  head  of 
books  and  documents),  the  Yakuti,  Rihani,  etc. 
The  Maghrebin  cursive  script  used  in  Northwest- 
ern Africa  is  a  direct  development  of  the  Kufic. 
Consult:  Taylor,  The  Alpkahet,  vol.  i.  (London, 
1883)  ;  Von  Berchem,  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Arabicorum  (Paris,  1804-1900)  ;  Houdas,  Essai 
sur  I'ecriture  maghrehine  (1886)  ;  and  the  Pale- 
ographical  Society's  "Oriental  Series"  (London, 
l"884). 

K'tJ-FOW.     A  city  in  China.    See  Kiuh-fow. 

KUGLER,  kooG'ler,  Franz  (1808-58).  A 
German  art  historian  and  poet.  He  was  born 
at  Stettin,  January  19,  1808.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  and  at 
the  Academy  of  Architecture,  Berlin.  After 
the  completion  of  a  very  diversified  course  of 
study,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  fine  arts.  In 
1833  he  became  a  professor  of  art  history  at 
the  Academy  of  Fine   Arts  and   docent  in  the 


University  of  Berlin.  His  best  known  work  is 
the  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Malerei,  etc. 
(Manual  of  the  History  of  Painting  from  the 
Time  of  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  Present 
Day)  (1837),  which  has  been  translated  into 
English — the  part  relating  to  Italian  art  by  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Eastlake,  and  revised  by  Aus- 
ten Henry  Layard  (London,  1891),  and  that  re- 
lating to  the  German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools 
under  the  editorship  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  revised 
by  Sir  Joseph  A.  Crowe  (London,  1898).  His 
other  works  include:  Geschichte  Friedrichs  des 
Grossen  (Leipzig,  1840;  12th  ed.  1887)  ;  a  Hand- 
buch der  Kunstgeschichte  (Manual  of  the  His- 
tory of  Art)  (1842;  revised  by  Liibke,  Stuttgart, 
1871-72)  ;  Geschichte  der  Baukunst  (Berlin, 
1855-60),  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  He  is  also  favorably  known 
as  a  poet,  and  as  the  author  of  several  dramas, 
published  in  his  Belle tristische  Schriften  (Berlin, 
1852).     He  died  in  Berlin,  March  18,  1858. 

KUH,  koo,  Emil  (1828-70).  An  Austrian 
critic  and  poet,  born  in  Vienna,  of  .Jewish  parents. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  history,  embraced 
Catholicism  in  Berlin,  in  1857,  and  returned  to 
Vienna,  where  he  became  prominent  as  a  literary 
critic  through  his  contributions  to  the  leading 
newspapers,  and  in  1864  was  appointed  professor 
of  German  language  and  literature  at  the  Han- 
delsakademie.  His  most  valuable  work  is  a 
comprehensive  biography  of  Friedrich  Hebbel 
(1877),  although  its  partiality  provoked  great 
opposition.  Besides,  he  published :  Ueber  neuere 
Lyrik  (1865),  an  excellent  essay;  Zwei  Dichter 
Oesterreichs :  Franz  Grillparzer  und  Adalbert 
Stifter  (1872)  ;  and  Dichterbuch  aus  Oesterreich 
(1863),  an  unusually  well  selected  anthology. 
His  own  lyrics  are  original  in  sentiment  and 
graceful  in  diction.  With  Julius  Glaser  he  edited 
the  collected  works  of  Hebbel  (Hamburg,  1864- 
66),  and  with  Pachler  the  Nachlass  of  Friedrich 
Halm  (Vienna,  1872). 

KUHLATJ^  koo'lou,  Feiedeich  (1786-1832). 
A  German  composer,  born  at  Veelzen,  Hanover. 
When  very  young  he  lost  one  eye,  but  despite 
this  handicap,  and  his  poverty,  which  compelled 
him  to  gain  a  living  by  singing  in  the  streets, 
he  managed  to  study  harmony  under  Schwencke 
in  Brunswick.  To  avoid  the  conscription  in  Ger- 
many he  went  to  Copenhagen  in  1810,  where  he 
became  first  flute  in  the  King's  band  (1813),  and 
five  years  later  became  Court  composer.  IVIean- 
while  he  had  composed  a  number  of  operas,  popu- 
lar in  their  day,  but  long  since  forgotten.  His 
songs,  quartets,  and  sonatas  were  once  widely 
known,  but  at  present  only  a  few  compositions 
for  the  fiute  and  for  the  piano  are  in  use. 

KUHN,  koon,  Ernst  (1846—).  A  German 
Orientalist,  son  of  Franz  Felix  Adalbert  Kuhn, 
born  in  Berlin.  He  was  educated  there  and  at 
Tubingen,  and  after  lecturing  four  years  at 
Halle  and  Leipzig,  in  1875  became  professor  of 
Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology  at  Heidel- 
berg. Two  years  later  he  went  to  Munich  as  pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit.  After  his  father's  death 
(1881)  he  became  editor  of  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift 
fiir  vergleichende  Sprachforschung,  and  in  1893 
of  Orientalische  Bibliographic.  One  of  his  most 
important  works  is  the  Grundriss  der  iranischen 
Philologie,  published  with  Geiger  (Strassburg, 
1895  et  seq.).  From  1879  to  1880,  with  Socin, 
he  was  in  charge  of  Wissenschaftliche  Jahresbe- 
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richte  iihrr  die  morgenlandischen  Studien.  He 
also  published  briefer  studies  on  Pali.  Sint'lialosc, 
and  other  Oriental  languages. 

KtfHN,    ki.in,    or    KINO,    k.- i....     ..inr.uiLa 

Fraxz  (c.1(>oO-1711  ).  A  Jesuit  missionary,  bom 
in  Trent,  Austria.  After  teaching  mathematics 
for  a  time  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  he 
sailed  on  a  mission  to  Mexico,  where  he  and  Fa- 
ther Salva  Tierra  undertook  (1686)  to  convert 
the  native  tribes  in  what  are  now  California  and 
Arizona.  Father  Kiihn's  labors  met  with  great 
success.  The  result  of  his  long  and  hazardous 
foot  journeys  was  the  establishment  (1643-47) 
of  ihe  missions  of  Santa-Maria  Somanca,  Guer- 
a\n,  Cocospera,  San  Cayetano.  and  ten  others, 
the  largest  being  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  in  Arizona. 
Few  of  these  sunived  him,  but  his  manuscripts 
remain,  and  two  of  them  were  printed  under  the 
titles  Explicacidn  astrondmica  del  cotneta  que 
ae  rtd  en  todo  el  orbe  en  1680  y  1681  (Mexico, 
1681 )  and  ilapa  del  paso  por  tierra  d  la  Califor- 
nia (1706). 

KTJHN,  Fraxz,  Baron  von  Kuhnenfeld  ( 1817- 
96).  An  Austrian  general,  bom  at  Prossnitz, 
Moravia,  He  entered  the  army  in  1837,  took 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  1848  and  1849  in  Italy 
and  Hungary,  and  distinguished  himself  par- 
ticularly in  the  battles  of  Santa  Lucia  and  Cus- 
tozza,  and  at  Milan.  During  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1859  he  was  chief  of  stafT,  and  in  1866 
commander  of  the  forces  in  Tyrol,  where  he  suc- 
cessfully repulsed  the  invasion  of  Garibaldi. 
Promoted  after  the  war  to  lieutenant  field-mar- 
shal, he  was  appointed  Minister  of  War  in  1868, 
in  which  capacity  he  rendered  important  sendees 
by  reorganizing  the  army  and  perfecting  the 
Landwehr.  In  1873  his  rank  was  raised  to  that 
of  Feldzeugmeister,  and  in  1874  he  assumed  the 
command  of  the  fbrces  in  the  provinces  of  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  and  of  the  Third  Army 
Corps  at  Gratz.  He  was  suddenly  relieved  of  his 
post  in  1888,  owing  to  his  over-frank  criticism 
of  the  inspector-general  of  the  army.  Archduke 
Albrecht.  Besides  various  writings  on  astro- 
nomical, geographical,  and  military  subjects,  he 
published  Der  Gebirgskrieg   (2d  ed.  1878). 

KTJHN,  Fraxz  Feux  Adalbert  (1812-81). 
A  celebrated  German  philologist  and  mythologist, 
born  at  Konigsberg-in-der-Xeumark.  Province  of 
Brandenburg.  Prussia.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  in  1841  became  an  instruct- 
or in  the  Kollnisches  Gymnasium  of  Berlin,  in 
1856  a  professor  in  that  institution,  and  in  1870 
its  director.  He  was  a  founder  (1851)  of  the 
Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleichende  Sprachforschung, 
in  which  Karl  Vemer  published  (1875)  the 
article  "Eine  Ausnahme  der  ersten  Lautver- 
schiebung,"  the  first  announcement  of  Vemer's 
law  (q.v.)  ;  and  (1856)  of  the  Beiirage  zur  ter- 
gleiehenden  Sprachforschung,  combined  with  the 
former  in  1875  in  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  verglei- 
chende Sprachforschung  auf  dem  Gehiete  der 
indogemianischen  Sprachen.  His  Zur  altesten 
Geschichte  der  indogertnanischen  Tolker  (1845) 
was  a  pioneer  attempt  toward  a  restoration  of  the 
civilization  of  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  race. 
Kuhn  was  a  founder  of  the  new  science  of  com- 
parative mythology,  to  which  he  contributed  nu- 
merous papers  in  the  journals  edited  by  him.  and 
his  admirable  Herabkunft  des  Feuers  und  des 
Gottertranks  (1859),  standard  in  its  field  and  an 
admitted  criterion  for  researches  of  the  sort.    He 


also  wrote  on  specifically  Teutonic  mythology  and 
folklore  {Sagen,  Gebrauche  und  IforcAm  aut 
Westfalen,  1859). 

KUHNAU,  krsj'nou,  JoHA.NN  (1667-1722).  A 
German  musician  and  author,  born  in  Geising, 
Sa.\ony.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Kreuz.schule  at  Dres- 
den, and  as  a  chorister  in  that  city,  he  gained  a 
thorough  musical  education.  In  1680  the  plague 
compelled  him  to  leave  Dresden,  and  after  serving 
as  cantor  at  Zittau  he  became  (1684)  organist 
of  Saint  Thomas's,  at  Leipzig.  In  1700  he  waa 
made  musical  director  of  the  university  there, 
and  cantor  at  Saint  Thomas's.  Of  his  composi- 
tions, those  for  the  piano  (clavier)  are  most  im- 
portant, and  he  is  ranked  as  the  greatest  com- 
poser for  that  instrument  before  Bach.  He  is 
also  famous  for  having  developed  the  separate 
movements  of  the  sonata.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
books  on  music,  and  besides  was  the  author  of 
many  translations  and  some  excellent  satirical 
poetry.     He  died  in  Leipzig. 

KiJHNE,  kv'ne,  August  (1829-83).  A  Ger- 
man novelist,  whose  pseudonym  was  Johannes 
ran  Deicall.  He  was  bom  at  Herford,  in  West- 
phalia, the  son  of  an  officer.  In  1848  he  became 
an  officer  in  the  artillery  at  Berlin,  and  he  took 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870.  His  first 
essay  in  literature  was  Geschichte  des  ddnischen 
Feldzugs  (1864).  Skizzen  aus  dem  Feldzug  von 
1866  (1868)  was  published  anonymously.  Like 
the  history  of  the  Danish  campaign,  it  showed  its 
author  to  be  possessed  of  a  keen  and  lively  man- 
ner of  presentation.  But  he  is  better  known  for 
his  later  works,  the  humorous  tales,  Kadetten- 
geschichten  (1878),  and  such  novels  as  Eine 
grosse  Dame  ( 1872)  ;  Der  rote  Baschlik  ( 1872)  ; 
Der  Ulan  (1874);  Der  Spielprofessor  (1874); 
Unkraut  im  Weizen  (1877);  and  Die  beiden 
Russinnen   (1880). 

KUHNE,  Ferdixaxd  Gustav  (1806-88).  A 
German  novelist  and  critic,  bom  at  Magdeburg, 
and  educated  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Hegel.  His  relation  to  the  Toung  Germany* 
movement  is  manifest  in  his  early  novel,  Eine 
Quarantine  im  Irrenhause  ( 1835) ,  and  his  Chris- 
tus  auf  der  Wanderschaft,  a  satire  on  the  Pa- 
pacy (1870),  and  in  the  Klostemovellen  (1838 
and  1877).  His  poetry  in  its  general  tone,  if  not 
in  its  purpose,  may  be  considered  typical  of  the 
same  school.  Besides  his  novels,  mostly  his- 
torical, for  example.  Die  Rebellen  von  Irland 
(1840)  and  Die  Freimaurer,  probably  his  best 
romance  (1854);  his  dramas,  Isaura  von  Kas- 
tilien,  Kaiser  Friedrich  III.,  and  Die  Terscktco- 
rung  von  Dublin,  and  the  continuation  of  Schil- 
ler's Demetrius,  especial  mention  should  be  made 
of  his  critical  essays,  such  as  Weibliche  und 
nwnnliche  Charaktere  (1838)  ;  Porirats  und  8il- 
houetten  (1843);  and,  most  important  of  all, 
Deutsche  Manner  und  Frauen  (1851),  in  which, 
as  in  all  his  prose,  are  present  a  fine  realism, 
keen  judgment,  and  an  elegant  style.  In  1890 
Pierson  edited  Empfundenes  und  Gedachtes.  Lose 
Blatter  aus  G.  Kihnes  Schriften.  Consult  Pier- 
son.  Gustav  Kahne  (Dresden,  1890). 

KTJHNE,  WiLHELM  ( 1837 — ) .  A  German  phy- 
siologist, bom  in  Hamburg.  He  received  his  sci- 
entific training  at  Gottingen.  Jena,  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  Vienna ;  was  chemical  assistant  in  the  Patho- 
logical-Anatomical Institute  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  1861-68,  and  professor  of  physiology  in 
the  L'niversitv  of  Amsterdam  from  1868  to  1871. 
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In  1871  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  physiol- 
ogy and  the  directorship  of  the  Physiological  In- 
stitute at  Heidelberg.  He  made  original  re- 
searches in  physiological  chemistry,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  nerves  and  muscles.  His  publications 
include  Myologische  Untersuchungen  (18G0) 
and  a  Lehrbuch  der  physiologischen  Ohemie 
(1866-68). 

KUHNEN,  koiji'nen,  Pierre  Louis  (1812—). 
A  Belgian  landscape  painter,  born,  of  German 
parentage,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Bastine,  and  about  1840  went  to  live  in  Brus- 
sels, where  he  received  a  gold  medal  in  1845  for 
work  exhibited.  The  following  year  he  was 
awarded  a  third-class  decoration  in  Paris  for  his 
Salon  picture,  "Effet  de  soleil  couchant."  At  the 
exhibition  of  1855  he  exhibited  "Incendie  d'un 
chateau  feodal,"  "L'approche  de  I'orage  dans  les 
mines  de  Schimpen,"  "La  vallee  de  I'Alir,"  "Le 
manoir  en  ruine,"  and  "La  mare,"  all  painted 
between  1847  and  1852,  and  at  the  Universal  Ex- 
position of  1867  his  "Cabane  prfes  d'une  ruine" 
and  "Paysage  et  animaux"  were  displayed. 

KiJHNEB,,  ki/ner,  Raphael  (1802-78).  A 
German  philologist.  He  was  born  in  Gotha,  was 
educated  at  Gottingen,  and  from  1824  to  1863 
taught  in  the  Hanover  Lyceum.  He  published 
an  edition  of  the  Tusculance  Disputationes  of 
Cicero  (1829,  5th  ed.  1874),  and  Greek  and 
Latin  grammars  once  extremely  popular. 

KUILENBTJBG,  koi'len-boorK,  or  CULEN- 
BORG,  koo'len-borK.  A  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Leek, 
12  miles  southeast  of  Utrecht  (Map:  Nether- 
lands, D  3 ) .  The  town  has  a  good  harbor,  and 
is  well  known  for  its  railroad  bridge,  which 
crosses  the  river  in  a  single  span  of  492  feet. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  cigars,  ribbons, 
and  flour.     Population,  in  1899,  8280. 

KUKA,  koo'ka.  Formerly  one  of  the  largest 
towns  of  Central  Africa,  and  capital  of  the  King- 
dom of  Bornu  (q.v. ),  situated  near  the  western 
coast  of  Lake  Chad  ( Map :  Africa,  F  3 ) .  Its 
population  was  estimated  at  50,000  to  60,000. 
Kuka  was  an  important  slave  market.  It  was 
completely  destroyed  by  Rabeh,  the  conqueror 
of  Bornu,  in  1898. 

KUKAI,.  koo'ki.     See  Kobo  Daisiii. 

KU-KLTJX  KLAN,  or  KUKLUX,  kii'kluks' 
(from  Gk.  k{ik\os,  Icyklos,  circle,  so  called  as 
being  a  secret  society,  and  Eng.  clan,  with  altered 
spelling  to  give  the  mysterious  abbreviation  K. 
K.  K. ) .  A  secret  organization  which  existed  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States  during  the  period, 
roughly  speaking,  from  1866  to  1872.  It  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  Giles  County,  Tenn.,  in 
1866,  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Brownlow,  and  to  have  been  at  first  an  associa- 
tion of  young  men  for  mutual  pleasure  and 
amusement.  The  demoralization  and  turbulence 
of  the  negroes  at  the  close  of  the  war  necessitated, 
it  was  said,  some  means  of  restraint,  which  the 
Government  did  not  then  aflford.  The  'association' 
devised  by  the  young  men  of  Tennessee  was 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  In  its  beginnings  it  was 
not  greatly  different  from  the  old  slave  patrol, 
and  was  intended  simply  to  scare  the  superstitious 
blacks  into  good  behavior  and  obedience,  and  its 
membership  comprised  some  of  the  best  citizens  of 
the  South.  Its  original  purposes  as  set  forth  in 
the    prescript    or    constitution    of    the    klan,    a 


copy  of  which  is  printed  in  the  report  of  the  so- 
called  Ku-Klux  Committee  of  Congress,  were  the 
protection  of  the  weak  and  innocent  from  the 
outrages  of  lawless  and  brutal  persons;  the  re- 
lief of  the  injured  and  oppressed;  the  extension 
of  aid  to  widows  and  orphans  of  Confederate 
soldiers;  and  assistance  to  the  Government  in 
the  execution  of  all  constitutional  laws.  The 
prominent  Southerners  who  testified  before  the 
Congressional  committee  asserted  in  justification 
that  it  was  intended  to  counteract  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  Loyal  Leagues,  or  secret  political 
organizations  of  the  negroes,  which  were  formed 
under  the  direction  of  'carpetbag'  politicians 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  votes  of  the 
blacks   in   the   elections. 

But  the  organization  was  soon  perverted.  It 
became  a  band  for  the  purpose  of  whipping, 
banishing,  and  murdering  negroes  and  'Northern 
men.'  Many  of  the  better  class  of  citizens  aban- 
doned it;  and  henceforth  it  consisted  of  the 
more  restless  and  lawless  characters  of  the 
South.  At  first  the  organization  did  not  bear 
the  same  name  in  every  part  of  the  South.  It 
was  variously  known  as  'The  Knights  of  the 
White  Camelia,'  'The  Pale  Faces,'  'The  Brother- 
hood,' etc.,  but  eventually  came  to  be  known 
everywhere  by  the  more  mysterious  name  of  the 
Ku-Klux  Klan.  Its  sphere  of  operations  was 
styled  the  'Invisible  Empire';  the  chief  function- 
ary was  the  Grand  Wizard;  each  State  was  a 
Realm,  ruled  over  by  a  Grand  Dragon;  each 
Congressional  district  was  a  Dominion,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  Grand  Titan;  each 
county  was  a  Province  under  the  rule  of  a 
Grand  Giant;  and  each  county  was  subdivided 
into  Camps  or  Dens,  each  governed  by  a  Grand 
Cyclops.  The  members  of  a  Den  were  called 
Ghouls.  They  went  disguised  in  their  nocturnal 
raids,  the  prevailing  costume  being  a  long  white 
robe,  a  mask  for  the  face,  and  a  high  cardboard 
hat  or  cap  with  ears  or  horns  attached.  The 
horses  which  they  rode  were  quite  as  effectively 
disguised.  Exaggerated  tales  circulated  among 
the  freedmen  as  to  the  numerical  strength  and 
supernatural  powers  of  the  Ku-Klux,  said  to  be 
spirits  of  dead  Confederate  soldiers.  Resolutions 
to  punish  were  introduced  in  secret  meeting  of 
the  Klan,  and  its  decision  took  the  form  of  a 
decree.  The  most  frequent  victims  were  negroes 
active  in  politics,  agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau, 'carpetbaggers,'  'scalawags,'  and  Northern 
school-teachers  and  ministers.  These  were  some- 
times merely  warned  to  desist  from  a  certain 
course',  or  notified  to  leave  the  community,  but 
sometimes  suffered  punishments  of  whipping  or 
death.  In  the  case  of  a  mere  warning  or  noti- 
fication, the  decree  was  couched  in  a  strange  and 
half-mysterious  phraseology,  and  posted  in  some 
conspicuous  place  about  the  premises  of  the  vic- 
tim for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  following 
is  a  typical  example: 

K.  K.  K.    Dismal  Swamp. 
2D,  XI /IT  .     nth  liour. 

Mene,  mene,  tekel  upharsin.  The  bloody  dagger  la 
drawn;  the  trying  hour  is  at  hand;  beware.  Your  steps 
are  marked;  the  eye  of  the  dark  chief  is  upon  you.  First 
he  warns;  then  the  avenging  dagger  flashes  in  the  moon- 
light. By  Order  of  the  Grand  Cyclops: 

LIXTO. 

Following  the  withdrawal  of  the  military  gov- 
ernments in  the  South  between  1868  and  1870 
and  the  restoration  of  civil  government,  the  Ku- 
Klux  'outrages'  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
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threaten  the  general  security.  Republican  legis- 
latures pa.s:^  stringent  acts  to  break  up  the 
Kian  and  bring  its  guilty  members  to  justice, 
but  public  sentiment  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
against  Ku-Klux  methods  to  make  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  effective.  Furthermore,  since 
its  deeds  were  usually  committed  at  night  by 
men  iu  disguise,  it  was  difficult  to  get  sufficient 
evideiK^  upon  which  a  grand  jury  could  frame  a 
bill,  or  if  that  could  be  done,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  impanel  a  jury  that  would  find  a 
verdict  for  the  State;  few  men  being  courageous 
enough  to  give  testimony  that  would  incriminate 
a  member  of  the  Klan.  Consequently  the  efforts 
of  the  Republican  State  Governments  accom- 
plished little  toward  breaking  up  the  disorder. 

On  March  23,  1871,  President  Grant  sent  a 
fpecial  message  to  Congress  in  which  he  declared 
that  life  and  property  were  insecure  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  that  mail-carriers  and 
revenue  collectors  were  in  danger  of  personal 
violence.  He  urged  Congress  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  to  meet  the  situation.  A  joint  select 
committee  of  twenty-one  members  was  thereupon 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  South.  A  sub-committee  took  the  testi- 
mony of  various  persons  at  Washington,  who 
were  partly  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the 
South,  and  other  sub-committees  were  appointed 
to  visit  and  take  testimony  in  the  affected  States. 
Their  report  showed  the  existence  of  but  little 
disorder  in  Virginia,  Florida,  or  Louisiana, 
but  pointed  out  that  many  crimes,  some  of  them 
revolting  in  character,  had  been  committed  for 
political  reasons  only  in  various  localities  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas,  and  that 
life  and  property  were  insecure  in  many  locali- 
ties. Without  waiting  for  the  report  Congress, 
on  April  20,  1871,  passed  the  Enforcement  Act, 
popularly  known  as  the  Ku-Klux  Act,  or  'Force 
Bill.'  Its  most  important  provision  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
courts  to  all  Ku-Klux  cases,  and  the  authorization 
of  the  President  to  employ  the  land  or  naval  forces 
to  suppress  disorders  and  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  during  the  continuance  of  the  Ku- 
Klux  troubles.  It  also  authorized  the  Federal 
judges  to  exclude  from  the  juries  those  who  were 
believed  to  be  accomplices  of  persons  engaged  in 
committing  Ku-Klux  outrages.  Although  con- 
victions were  not  numerous,  the  law  seems  to 
have  caused  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
Ku-Klux  outrages,  and  the  Klan  as  an  active 
organization  gradually  died  out. 

KXIKOLNTK,  kooTcil-nyik,  Xestob  (1809- 
68).  A  Russian  dramatist  and  novelist.  His 
style  is  florid  and  rhetorical.  His  novels  in- 
clude Evelina  (1840)  ;  Patkul;  and  Alf  y  Aldona 

(1842).  His  plays  are  extremely  patriotic. 
Among  them  are:  Torquato  Tasso  (1833)  ;  Knaz 
Kholmsky  (with  music  by  Glinka)  ;  and  CHulio 
Mosti. 

KUKULCAM",  koo-kooincAn.  An  ancient  hero 
of   the   Maya,   next   in    importance   to   ItzamnA 

(q.v. ).  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncer- 
tain. In  many  respects  the  myths  concerning 
him  strikingly  resemble  those  held  by  the  Aztec 
concerning  Quetzalcoatl  (q.v.).  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  chief  of  a  company  of  twenty  holy 
men,  with  flowing  robes  and  long  beards,  who 
introduced  the  rites  of  confession,  fasting,  and 
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the  veneration  of  Fri>lay  a-,  commemorative  of 
the  death  of  the  vir;.'in  tiorn  ^od  iJacalj.  Ku- 
kulcan  founded  the  great  city  of  Chich^n-itzA 
(q.v.),  where  he  ruled  with  so  mild  a  away  that 
his  people  forgot  the  use  of  arms  even  for  the 
chase.  He  afterwards  founded  the  capital  city 
of  Mayapftn,  where,  as  in  Chich^n-Itz&,  a  prin- 
cipal temple  was  built  in  his  honor.  At  last, 
having  completed  his  work  and  appointed  his 
successor,  he  departed  to  the  west,  or,  as  the 
I>eople  believed,  ascended  to  the  skies.  An  an- 
nual festival  was  held  in  his  honor,  beginning 
November  8th  and  continuing  five  days  and 
nights,  on  the  last  of  which  the  god  himself  was 
believed  to  descend  from  heaven  and  receive  the 
sacrifices  made  in  his  name. 

KXTKUUEVIC-SAKCINSKI,  k?55Tio5l-yi'- 
vich  s&k-chin'sk^  Ivan  (1816-89).  A  Croatian 
author  and  statesman,  bom  at  Warasdin.  He 
was  educated  at  Agram ;  was  in  the  army  ( 1833- 
42)  ;  and  then  entered  politics.  His  first  poem, 
"An  Kroatien,"  and  a  few  of  his  other  works, 
were  written  in  German,  but  he  is  best  known 
for  his  writings  in  the  vernacular.  In  1839  he 
wrote  the  first  Croatian  drama,  Juran  i  Sofija. 
His  collected  works,  Razlicita  dela  (1842-47), 
contain  poems,  dramas,  and  novels.  He  was  promi- 
nent in  the  agitation  of  1848,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Croatian  Diet.  He  founded 
the  South  Slavonic  Academy  of  Agram  and  was 
its  president.  Among  his  historical  works,  be- 
sides contributions  to  the  Arkic  of  the  South 
Slavic  Historical  Society,  are:  Jura  Regni 
Croatice,  Dalmaiice  et  Slavoni<B  (1861-62); 
ilonumenta  Historica  Slavorum  Mendionalium 
{ 1863-75)  ;  and  a  history  of  the  war  against  the 
Mongolians,  Borba  Hrcatah  s  ilongoli  (1863). 
He  also  wrote  the  valuable  bibliographies:  8lov- 
nik  unijetnikah  jugoslacenskich  (1858-60),  and 
Bihliografia  hrvatska  (1860-63). 

XUXU-KOB,  koo^oo-nCr',  or  KCXKO-NOB'. 

The  northeastern  province  of  Tibet   (q.v.). 

ETIKTJ-NOB,  or  KOKO-NOR.  A  salt  lake 
in  the  Tibetan  province  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  coimtry, 
200  miles  northeast  of  the  sources  of  the  Hoang- 
ho.  and  at  an  altitude  of  10.000  feet  above  sea- 
level  (Map:  China,  A  4).  It  is  60  miles  long 
and  40  miles  wide.  The  Kuku-nor  Mountains 
rise  from  its  southern  shore  to  a  height  of  over 
15,000  feet.  Its  name,  in  Oiinese  Tsing-hai, 
means  'Blue  Sea,'  from  the  beautiful  color  of 
its  water.  It  contains  several  islands,  on  one 
of  which  is  a  Buddhist  monastery. 

KXTLANAPAH",  kooni-na'pAn.  A  North 
American  Indian  stock.     See  Pomo. 

KXJLBABGA,  kul-bflr'gn.  A  town  in  India. 
See  GtXBAKGA. 

KTTIilSH,  koS^Ish,  PA:n-EixYMOx  Auexandbo- 
vrrcH  (1819-97).  A  Russian  author,  bom  at  Vo- 
roneh,  and  educated  at  Kiev.  He  taught  for 
several  years,  and  as  a  friend  and  follower  of 
Kostomaroff  was'  arrested  for  his  radical  politics, 
imprisoned  for  two  months,  and  for  three  years 
exiled  to  Tula.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Gogol  ( 1856)  ; 
ethnographical  studies  on  Southern  Russia.  Za- 
piski  o  yuznoy  Rusi  (1856-57);  an  historical 
novel  on  Russia  in  1663  (1857);  and  collec- 
tions of  tales  and  poems  in  Russian  and  the 
dialect  of  Little  Russia. 
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KULJA,  kooVjk,  or  KUXDJA.  A  town  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  in  East  Turkestan,  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hi  River,  in  latitude  43°  58' 
N.,  longitude  81°  25'  E.  (Map:  Asia,  H  4).  It 
is  usually  called  'Old'  or  Tatar  Kulja,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Manchu  or  'New'  Kulja,  founded 
in  1764,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  lower  down  the 
valley,  the  city  having  been  destroyed  during  the 
Mohammedan  Rebellion,  1865.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  Hi,  the  province  in  which  Kulja 
stands.  By  agreement  with  China,  Russia  in 
1871  undertook  to  occupy  the  city  and  province 
until  such  time  as  China  could  establish  per- 
manent government  there.  By  treaty  made  in 
1881  Russia  withdrew,  but  retained  a  portion  to 
provide  a  place  "where  the  rebels  could  find  a 
refuge."  During  the  Russian  occupation  Old 
Kulja  was  the  capital.  It  is  a  walled  town  in 
Chinese  style,  and  has  a  population  of  about  12,- 
000,  chiefly  Taranchi  or  native  Turks.  Russia 
has  a  consul  here  with  a  very  large  staff.  The 
Chinese  capital  is  now  at  Sui-ting,  some  25  miles 
distant. 

KULLAK,  kuFlak,  Theodob  (1818-82).  A 
German  musician,  born  at  Krotoschin,  Posen. 
He  was  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  but 
studied  music  under  Albert  Agthe,  Hauch,  Czer- 
ny,  Sechter,  and  Nicolai.  In  1843,  after  having 
already  had  some  experience  as  a  teacher,  he  be- 
came the  music-teacher  to  Princess  Anna,  and 
subsequently  to  the  other  children  of  the  royal 
family.  He  founded  two  conservatories  in  Ber- 
lin, one  in  1851  and  one  in  1855.  In  1801  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  royal  professor.  He  was  an 
excellent  pianist  and  a  distinguished  teacher 
(Moszkowski  and  Scharwenka  were  among  his 
pupils),  and  wrote  Schule  des  Oktavensqnels, 
known  in  English  as  School  of  Octave  Playing, 
which  is  universally  used.  His  music  was  prin- 
cipally for  the  piano,  and  was  dainty  and  popu- 
lar. The  best  known  piano  pieces  were :  Kinder- 
leben,  a  series  of  charming  sketches ;  Airs  nation- 
aux  russes;  and  La  gazelle. 

KTJLLBERG,.  kool'bar-y',  Kakl  Anders 
(1813-57).  A  Swedish  author,  born  at  Stock- 
holm. He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Up- 
sala,  and  rose  to  be  deputy  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  before  he  left  the  bench  for  literature. 
He  made  admirable  translations  of  Tasso  and 
Ariosto,  wrote  a  romance  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  called  Karl  Gustaf  Wrangel  (1833),  some 
epic  poems,  a  play  entitled  Svenskarne  i  Neapel 
(1836),  edited  Freja  (1836-44),  drew  a  strik- 
ing historical  picture  of  the  times  in  Gustav  III. 
och  hans  hof  (1838-39),  and  published  Syskon- 
barnen    (1846)   and  travel  sketches. 

KITLM,  kulm.  A  small  village  of  Bohemia, 
Austria,  situated  eight  miles  northeast  of  Tep- 
litz.  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  two  bloody  con- 
flicts, on  August  29  and  30,  1813,  between  the 
French  and  Allies,  which  resulted  in  the  sur- 
render of  the  French  general  Vandamme,  with 
about  10,000  men,  after  having  lost  about  5000 
men  on  the  field.     Population,  in  1890,  999. 

KTJLM'.  A  town  of  Prussia  in  the  Province  of 
West  Prussia,  near  the  Vistula,  about  23  miles 
northeast  of  Bromberg  (Map:  Prussia,  H  2). 
The  only  remaining  trace  of  its  former  strong 
fortifications  is  an  old  gateway  containing  an 
ancient  chapel.  Among  its  notable  buildings  are 
the  town  hall,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary,  the  former  cathe- 


dral of  the  bishopric  of  Kulm.  The  chief  indus- 
trial establishments  are  iron-foundries,  machine- 
works,  and  breweries.  Population,  in  1890,  9762; 
in  1900,  11,080.  Kulm  was  bestowed  by  Frederick 
II.  in  1226  upon  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  who  fortified  it  and  made  it  one  of  their 
chief  strongholds.  In  1466  it  was  ceded  to  Po- 
land, and  in  1772  was  annexed  to  Prussia. 

KULMBACH,  koolm^^aG,  or  CULMBACH. 
A  town  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Franconia,  Ba- 
varia, on  the  White  Main,  14  miles  north-north- 
west of  Bayreuth  ( Map :  Germany,  D  3 ) .  It  is 
famous  for  its  beer,  produced  in  more  than  twen- 
ty-five breweries,  and  mostly  exported.  It  also 
manufactures  malt,  thread,  linen,  cotton,  and 
plush  goods,  cement,  machinery,  iron,  dyes, 
leather,  bricks,  and  electrical  apparatus.  In  the 
vicinity,  to  the  east,  is  the  former  fortress  of 
Plassenburg,  from  1398  to  1603  the  residence  of 
the  margraves  of  Brandenburg-Kulmbach.  It  is 
used  as  a  prison  and  for  the  archives  of  the 
Principality  of  Bayreuth.  Population,  in  1890, 
7000;  in  1900  (including  Bleich),  10,591. 

KULMBACH,  or  CULMBACH,  Hans  von 
(properly  Hans  StJss)  (c. 1485-1522) .  A  German 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Kulmbach,  in  Fran- 
conia. He  was  a  pupil  of  Diirer,  and  then  of 
Jacopo  de  Barbari.  His  masterpiece  is  the  "Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  Church  of  Sankt 
Sebald  at  Nuremberg.  Other  works  by  him  are 
treatments  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  (the 
Uffizi,  Florence)  and  of  Saint  Catharine  (at  Saint 
Mary's  Church,  Cracow).  He  also  painted  por- 
traits. Kulmbach  stands  among  the  first  of 
Diirer's  pupils. 

KULTURKAMPF,  kul-t<)or'kampf  (Ger.,  cul- 
ture-war). The  name  given  in  Germany  to  the 
conflict  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Prussian  and  the  German  Imperial  govern- 
ments, initiated  by  Bismarck  in  1872,  and  having 
for  its  chief  issue  the  control  by  the  State  of 
educational  and  ecclesiastical  appointments.  The 
term  was  first  used  by  Virchow  in  a  political 
manifesto.  Conceiving  that  the  Church  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  policy,  the  Iron  Chancellor  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  even  what  shadow  of  in- 
dependence the  Church  possessed.  In  pursuance 
of  his  policy  of  centralization,  Bismarck  attempt- 
ed to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  State  while 
aiming  at  the  same  time  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
party  of  the  Centre  in  the  Imperial  Reichstag, 
whose  influence  had  come  to  be  exerted  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  political  programme.  Bismarck 
urged  that  the  declaration  of  Papal  infallibility 
by  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870  was  an  arrogation 
of  rights  "dangerous  to  the  State,"  and  that  the 
Church  had  assumed  "an  attitude  of  aggression 
dangerous  to  the  laws  of  the  State."  The  Roman 
Curia  was  irritated  at  the  support  given  by  the 
Government  to  those  members  of  the  Church  who 
refused  to  accept  the  Vatican  decrees  as  binding 
(see  Old  Catholics),  as  well  as  by  its  denial  of 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  excommunicate  any  of 
its  members  without  leave  from  the  State.  Another 
cause  of  dispute  was  the  refusal  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
to  receive  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  as  German  Ambas- 
sador, on  the  ground  that  a  cardinal,  as  a  member 
of  the  Pope's  omti  council,  cannot  represent  a 
foreign  government.  The  ill  feeling  caused  by 
these  conflicting  claims  led  the  Reichstag  to  pass 
a  law  (1872)  expelling  the  Jesuits  from  the  Em- 
pire.    The  outbreak  of  the  Kulturkampf,  how- 
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<-ver,  is  dated  from  the  enactment  by  the  Prus- 
t-ian  Diet  (May  11-14,  1873)  of  a  sieries  of  four 
laws  aiming  at  the  regulation  of  the  Catliulio 
and  FIvangelical  elergj'.  These  were  introduoeil 
by  Falk,  Uismarek's  Minister  of  Public  Worship, 
and,  together  with  certain  supplementarv*  legisla- 
tion, were  known  as  the  Falk  or  May  Laws. 
The  first  of  these  laws  provided  that  all  candi- 
dates for  ei-clesiastical  office  should  have  received 
a  three  yearV  university  training  in  the  liberal 
.irts,  and  required  them  to  pass  a  State  examina- 
tion; it  also  placed  all  theological  seminaries 
under  State  control,  and  gave  the  provincial  au- 
thorities the  right  to  confirm  or  annul  all  ec- 
clesiastical appointments.  The  second  law  sub- 
jected the  discipline  of  the  churches  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  a  specially  created  ecclesi- 
astical court.  The  third  law  further  limited  the 
exercise  of  disciplinary  authority  by  the  clergy. 
The  fourth  law  made  it  obligatory  on  converts 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  a  magistrate  before 
changing  their  confession.  The  May  Laws  were 
received  with  a  storm  of  protest,  and  the  Catholic 
bishops  as  a  body  refused  to  recognize  their  valid- 
ity. The  opposition  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was 
met  with  more  drastic  measures  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  April,  1875,  all  recusant  priests  were 
deprived  of  their  stipends,  and  in  May  all  re- 
ligious orders  and  congregations  were  abolished, 
with  the  exception  of  those  devoted  to  the  care 
of  the  sick.  The  Reichstag  in  the  same  year 
passed  a  law  making  marriage  a  civil  contract. 
The  Pope's  encyclical  of  1875  declaring  all  the 
anti-clerical  legislation  void  was  answered  by 
the  Prussian  Government  with  the  use  of  force. 
Many  of  the  bishops  and  the  lower  clergy  were 
fined,  exiled,  or  imprisoned,  and  the  Church  or- 
ganization in  Prussia  was  practically  destroyed. 
In  1877.  8  out  of  15  bishoprics,  and  more  than 
1400  out  of  some  4600  parishes,  were  vacant.  By 
this  time,  however.  Bismarck  had  discovered  that 
he  had  gone  too  far.  The  people  were  aroused  by 
what  had  ceased  to  be  a  State  policy  and  had  be- 
come persecution,  and  in  1877  sent  an  increased 
delegation  of  Clericals  to  the  Reichstag.  New 
questions,  besides  the  rise  of  the  Socialist  Party 
and  the  need  of  economic  legislation,  drew  the 
Chancellor's  attention,  and  in  joining  conflict 
with  the  Socialists  he  found  that  he  had  need  of 
the  support  of  the  Clerical  Centre.  The  accession 
of  Leo  XIII.  prepared  the  way  for  the  resump- 
tion of  friendly  relations.  Negotiations  were 
opened  in  1878,  and  were  continued  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Falk  was  displaced  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Worship,  and  in  a  series  of  five  laws, 
enacted  between  1880  and  1887,  the  May  Laws 
were  practically  nullified.  Consult:  Hahn.  Ge- 
schichte  des  Kulturkampfs  in  Preussen  (Berlin, 
1881)  :  Wierniann.  Geschichte  des  Kulturkampfs 
(2d  ed.  Leipzig.  1886).  See  Bism.\rck-Sch6:«^- 
H.vrsEX :  Gekmaxy  ;  Pootical  Pabttes,  section 
on  Germany. 

KTJM»  koom.  or  KOM;  k6m.  The  chief  town 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in  Irak- 
Ajemi,  Persia,  situated  90  miles  southwest  of 
Teheran,  on  the  route  between  that  place  and 
Ispahan  (Map:  Persia.  D  4).  It  is  in  a  half- 
ruined  state,  but  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
sacred  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Persia,  and  great 
numbers  of  pilgrims  flock  annually  to  the  tomb 
of  Fatima,  a  sister  of  Imam  Riza.  and  the  tombs 
of  numerous  other  saints.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated   at    20,CKX).     Kum    is    supposed   to   have 


been  founded  by  the  Saracens  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  flourished  until  the  in- 
vasions of  tlie  .\fghans  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

XtrMAMOTO,  kuo'm&  mt/t6.  A  prefectural 
city  and  strongly  fortified  garrison  town  of 
Jaj>an,  situated  near  the  western  coast  of  the 
island  of  Kiushiu,  on  the  river  Shiraluwra,  and 
about  four  miles  above  its  mouth  (Map:  Japan, 
B  7).  It  is  well  built  and  full  of  gardens.  It 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Daimios  of  Uigo, 
and  wa^  besi^ed  by  Saigo  and  his  army  during 
the  Satsuma  I^bellion  of  1877.  It  is  distant  only 
25  miles  from  the  volcanic  peak  Aso-yama,  and 
suflfered  from  severe  earthquakes  in  1889.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  the  first  section  (170  miles)  of 
the  Trunk  Railway  of  Kiushiu,  leading  from 
Moji  on  the  north  to  Kagoshima.  The  Buddhist 
temple  of  Hommyoji  outside  of  the  to\%'n  is  a 
popular  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  harbor  is  ac- 
cessible to  small  craft.  Population,  in  1898,  61,- 
463. 

KXJUfr  A  K  A  S  A  MBHA  VA,  koiJ  mS'ri-sum'- 
b'hu-vS  (Skt.,  birth  of  Kumara).  The  name  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  poems  of  the  Hindus. 
Its  author  is  Kalidasa  (see  Kalidasa,  and  its 
subject  is  the  legendary  historj'  connected  with 
the  birth  of  Kumara,  or  Kartikeya,  the  Hindu 
god  of  war.  (See  Kabtikeya.)  It  consists  of  18 
c-antos,  the  first  seven  of  which  have  been  ren- 
dered into  Englbh  verse  by  Griffith  (London, 
1879)  ;  there  is  an  edition  of  the  Sanskrit  tert 
with  commentary  published  by  the  Ximaya 
Sagara  Press  (Bomlwiy,  1893),  and  another  (ib., 
1898). 

KTJMASSI,  koo^mas's*,  or  COOMASSIE. 
The  capital  of  the  u^;to  Kingdom  of  Ashanti.  in 
the  British  Gold  Coast,  in  Western  Africa,  situ- 
ated about  latitude  6°  30'  X.,  some  150  miles 
north  of  the  port  of  Sekondi  on  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  (Map:  Africa.  D  4).  The  town  is  built 
on  a  rock  surrounded  by  marshy  land,  and  its 
streets  are  well  laid  out.  In  the  centre  is  a 
market-place,  used  also  as  a  parade  ground  and 
an  exchange.  Kumassi  is  the  seat  of  a  British 
Resident,  It  is  connected  with  Sekondi  by  the 
Government  railroad.  Population,  estimated  at 
about  30,000.  Kumassi  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  1874  and  again  in  1896.  See  Ashaxti  and 
Gold  Coast. 

KUMATJH',  koo-ma'oon.  A  division  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra,  British  India,  con- 
sisting of  the  three  districts  of  Xaini  Tal,  Al- 
mora,  and  (Jarhwal.  Area.  13.703  square  miles; 
population,  in  1891,  1,181,500;  in  1901,  1,156,- 
750.  It  lies  chiefly  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
Himalayas,  comprising  upward  of  thirty  sum- 
mits in  that  range,  which  varv  in  altitude  from 
about  18.000  feet  to  nearly  26,000.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  belt  from  2  miles  to  15  miles  broad, 
on  its  southern  frontier,  the  whole  country  is  one 
mass  of  mountains  and  forests.  Its  principal 
rivers  are  the  Pindar  and  Kailganga,  tributaries 
of  the  Alaknanda,  and  the  Glogra.  The  chief 
minerals  are  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  Throughout 
the  southern  belt  biennial  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  millet,  peas,  and  beans  are  produced,  with 
rice,  cotton,  indigo,  .sugar,  ginger,  and  turmeric. 
Xear  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Kumann 
was  seized  by  the  Gurkhas.  Their  frequent  raids 
into  the  neighboring  territory,  however,  resulted 
in  the  annexation  of  Kumaun  by  the  British  in 
1815.     The  principal  town  is  Almora    (popula- 
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tion,  7500 ) .  Kumaun  is  celebrated  for  its  nu- 
merous pilgrim  resorts  at  the  junction  points 
of  its  rivers;  the  most  important  are  Deoprayag 
and  Vishnuprayag. 

KUMBHAKONAM,  kum'bA-ko'num.  A  town 
of  British  India.    See  Combaconum. 

KUMMEL,  or  DOPPELKUMMEL,  dop'pel- 
Kum'mel  (Ger.,  cumin).  A  liqueur  made  gener- 
ally from  brandy,  flavored  with  cumin  and  cara- 
way-seeds. It  is  made  chiefly  at  Riga,  and  is 
much  used  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,     See  Liqueub. 

KUMMER,  kum-'er,  Ernst  Eduard  (1810- 
93 ) .  A  German  mathematician,  born  at  Sorau,  in 
Silesia.  He  studied  theology  and  mathematics  in 
Ilalle  (1828-31),  and  received  the  doctor's  degree 
in  1832.  He  then  for  ten  years  taught  mathe- 
matics in  the  gymnasium  at  Liegnitz,  where 
Kronecker  (q.v. )  was  one  of  his  pupils.  From 
1842  to  1855  Kummer  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Breslau,  and  from  1855  to  1884  at 
Berlin.  From  1874  he  also  taught  in  the  military 
academy  of  Berlin.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin  in  1855,  and  in 
1857  was  awarded  the  grand  prize  in  mathematics 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  of  which 
he  became  a  foreign  member  in  18G8.  Kummer's 
chief  contributions  to  mathematics  were  in  the 
domains  of  the  hypergeometric  (Gaussian)  series 
(Crelle's  Journal,  vol.  xv.),  of  cubic  and  biquad- 
ratic remainders  (in  Crelle,  vols,  xxiii.  and 
xxxii. ) ,  and  of  complex  numbers.  The  creation  of 
the  theory  of  ideal  numbers  (see  Number)  is 
due  to  him,  and  to  the  theory  of  numbers  in  gen- 
eral he  was  an  extensive  contributor.  He  also 
devoted  himself  with  success  to  the  subject  of 
pure  geometry.  In  the  Allyemeine  Theorie  der 
Strahlensysteme  (Crelle's  Journal,  vol.  Ivii.)  he 
laid  down  the  principles  applicable  to  the  so- 
called  Kummer  surfaces.  These  are  surfaces  of 
the  fourth  degree  with  16  knot  points  ( Knoten- 
punJctcn,  corresponding  to  double  points  of  a 
curve),  and  16  singular  tangent  planes.  The 
points  and  planes  are  so  related  that  each  of  the 
16  planes  contains  six  of  the  points,  and  through 
each  of  the  16  points  pass  six  of  the  planes.  The 
system  of  these  points  and  planes  is  called  a 
Kummer  configuration.  The  theory  of  these  sur- 
faces has  been  studied  by  Cayley,  Reye,  Lie,  and 
others,  and  Borchardt  and  H.  Weber  have  shown 
the  relation  of  this  theory  to  that  of  hyperel- 
liptic  (Abelian)  functions.  Besides  the  contri- 
butions already  mentioned,  Kummer's  writings 
include  an  interesting  memoir  entitled,  Veber  die 
Wirkung  des  Luftwiderstandes  auf  Korper  von 
verschiedener  Gestalt,  inbesondere  auf  die  Ge- 
schosse  (Abhandlungen  der  Berliner  Akademie, 
1875) .  For  biographical  sketch  and  list  of  works, 
consult  the  Jahresbericht  der  deutschen  Mathe- 
matiker-V ereinigung ,  vol.  iii.   (Berlin,  1894). 

KUMMER,  Frtedrich  August  (1797-1879). 
A  German  violoncellist,  born  in  Meiningen.  He 
studied  the  'cello  under  Dotzauer  in  Dresden, 
but  became  an  oboist  of  the  King's  Band  in 
1814.  In  1817  he  became  'cellist  in  the  same 
organization.  He  made  several  European  con- 
cert tours,  but  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Dres- 
den, in  which  city  he  died.  He  composed  many 
concertos  and  fantasias  for  the  'cello,  and  wrote 
an  excellent  Violoncello  School. 

KUMQTJAT,  kum^kwot  (Cantonese  pronuncia- 
tion of  Chinese  kin  keu,  golden  orange),  Citrus 


Japonica.  A  small  shrubby  species  of  orange, 
seldom  more  than  six  feet  high,  native  of  Cochin- 
China  or  China,  and  extensively  cultivated  in 
Japan,  Florida,  and  California.  It  endures  more 
frost  than  any  other  plant  of  the  genus.  In  cul- 
tivation it  grows  8  to  12  feet  tall.  The  fruit  is 
ovate,  oblong  or  spherical,  and  orange-colored ;  the 


rind  is  sweet,  and  the  juice  acid.  It  is  delicious 
and  refreshing.  The  Chinese  make  an  excellent 
sweetmeat  by  preserving  it  in. sugar,  a  practice 
which  is  being  followed  in  the  United  States.  The 
dwarf  habit  and  the  dense  dark-green  foliage 
make  it  a  popular  species  for  pot  culture.  In 
commercial  plantations  it  is  usually  budded  or 
grafted  on  Citrus  trifoliata  or  some  sweet  orange 
stock.  For  illustration,  see  Colored  Plate  of 
Citrus  Fruit.  Consult  Hume,  "The  Kumquat," 
Florida  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  65  (Lake 
City,  1903). 

KUMtrNDUROS,  koo-moon'du-ras,  or  KO- 
MTJNDUROS,  Alexandros  (1814-83).  A  Greek 
statesman.  He  was  born  in  Messenia  and,  after 
studying  for  a  short  time  at  Athens,  returned 
to  his  home  as  a  lawyer.  He  took  part  in  the 
rising  in  Crete  in  1841,  and  in  1843  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  General  Grivas  during  the  Sep- 
tember Revolution.  He  was  chosen  Deputy  in 
1851,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  Chamber  in 
1855.  In  1856  he  became  Minister  of  Finance. 
For  his  part  in  the  plot  against  King  Otto  (1862) 
the  new  Revolutionary  Government  made  him 
Minister  of  Justice.  Under  Kanaris  he  was  twice 
(1864  and  1865)  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  in 
1865  became  for  the  first  time  president  of  the 
Ministry,  being  repeatedly  reappointed  to  the 
position  afterwards  (the  last  time  in  1880).  His 
politics  changed  from  liberal  (before  1862)  to 
conservative.  He  was  especially  anxious  to 
develop  gradually  the  parliamentary  power,  but 
his  foreign  policy,  whose  aim  was  to  resist  Tur- 
key and  extend  Greek  power,  was  made  impossi- 
ble by  the  Congress  of  Constantinople  and  he  was 
forced  to  resign  (1882).  Consult  Bikglas,  Cou- 
moundouros   (Montpellier,  1884). 

KUN'CHINJIN^GA.  A  peak  of  the  Hima- 
layas, one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world, 
perhaps  exceeded  only  by  Mount  Everest  and 
Mount  Godwin-Austen  or  Dapsang.  It  is  sit- 
uated at  the  northeastern  corner  of  Nepal,  60 
miles  east  of  Mount  Everest.  Its  height  is  about 
28,176  feet. 

KTJND,  koont,  Richard  (1852—).  A  German 
soldier  and  explorer,  bom  at  Zielenzig  in  the  Neii- 
mark.  In  1884  he  went  to  Africa  in  the  employ 
of  the  African  Company.  With  Tappenbeck  he 
proceeded  inland  to  Leopoldville ;  at  the  close  of 
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tlie  year  1885  he  cune  to  the  Mfini  and  marked 
its  upper  course.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  a  battle  with  the  natives. 
In  1SS7  he  wus  again  sent  to  Africa  to  explore 
the  southern  part  of  the  Kamerun  country.  On 
this  trip  he  discovered  the  Nightingale  Falls;  but 
hostilities  with  the  natives  soon  broke  out.  Both 
Kund  and  Tappenbeck  were  severely  wounded. 
Ill  health  forced  the  former  to  return  to  Ger- 
many in  1890. 

KUNDT,  koSnt,  August  (1838-94).  A  Ger- 
man pliysicist,  bom  at  Schwerin  in  Mecklenburg. 
He  became  privatdocent  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  1866.  Two  years  later  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  tKe  Zurich  Polytechnicum ; 
in  1870  he  went  to  Wiirzburg.  in  1872  to  Strass- 
burg,  and  in  1888  to  Berlin.  Kundt  devoted  him- 
self esjjecially  to  researches  on  sound,  and  dis- 
covered the  method  of  dust  figures,  which  bears 
his  name,  for  determining  the  velocity  of  sound 
in  gases.  In  addition  to  investigations  in  acous- 
tics Kundt  also  studied  the  phenomena  of  anoma- 
lous dispersion  of  light  in  an  elaborate  series  of 
experiments.  He  showed  that  in  certain  sub- 
stances the  order  of  the  colors  in  the  spectrum  is 
reversed,  notably  certain  liquids,  such  as  cyanine, 
mauve,  aniline,  and  aniline  blue.  The  peculiar 
phenomena  of  dispersion  exhibited  by  the  films 
of  metals. was  also  carefully  investigated  in  an 
elaborate  research  occupying  over  two  years. 
Other  notable  work  was  the  study  of  the  con- 
duction of  heat  and  friction  of  gases,  the  elec- 
trical properties  of  crystals,  the  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  in  gases,  and  the  optical 
characteristics  of  metals.  These  and  other  re- 
searches will  be  foimd  for  the  most  part  in  Pog- 
gendorffs  Annalen,  Vi" iedemanns  Annalen,  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

KTJNENE,  koo-na'ne,  or  CUNENE.  A  river 
rising  in  the  Ovimbundu  Mountains,  Benguela, 
Portuguese  West  Africa  (Map:  Africa,  F  6). 
After  a  southerly  course  during  which  it  re- 
ceives several  affluents,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Chitanda,  it  flows  westward,  marking  the  bound- 
ary between  German  Southwest  Africa  and  Portu- 
guese West  Africa,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  latitude  17°  20'  S.,  after  a  flow  of  720  miles. 
In  its  upper  course  it  has  a  large  volume  of  water 
throughout  the  year,  but  in  its  lower  course,  which 
is  through  a  desert  region,  it  is  so  completely 
dried  up  during  the  drj'  season  that,  after  it  had 
been  first  discovered  in  1824,  it  could  not  be 
found  again  until  1854,  when  it  was  visited  dur- 
ing the  wet  season.  This  phenomenon  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  river  throws  oflF  sev- 
eral branches,  which  flow  southeastward  into 
Lake  Etosa,  a  shallow  lagoon  or  marsh  situated 
in  the  desert  of  Damaraland,  and  which  in  the 
wet  season  discharges  its  overflow  eastward  to 
the  Kubango,  which  again  in  the  rainy  season  ap- 
pears to  connect  with  the  Zambezi.  The  Kunene 
was  probably  at  an  earlier  epoch  an  affluent  of 
the  Zambezi  system.  The  regions  between  Lake 
Etosa  and  the  Kubango  and  between  the  Ku- 
bango and  the  Zambezi  have  not  been  thoroughly 
explored. 

KtTNERSDOBF,  koo'ners-derf.  A  village  in 
the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  four  miles 
northeast  of  Frankfort -an-der-Oder.  It  is  noted 
as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bat- 
tles of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  fought  on  August 


12,  1759,  in  which  Frederick  the  Great  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  a  combined  attack  of  Rus- 
sians under  Soltikoff  and  Au.striami  under  Lau- 
don.  The  Prussians  lost  18,500  men,  with  almost 
all  their  artillery  and  baggage,  while  their  oppo- 
nents lost  16,000  men. 

KTJNG  TS'IK  (or  CHTW)  WANG,  k555ng 
ts*n  wang  (1832-98).  A  Chinese  prince  and 
statesman;  sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  Tao-kwang 
(1796-1820),  and  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hien- 
(or  Hsien-)  fung,  who  fled  from  Peking  at  the 
approach  of  the  French  and  British  allies  in 
1860,  and  left  Prince  Kimg  to  make  the  best 
terms  with  them  he  could.  These  were  embodied 
in  the  treaty  signed  at  Peking,  October  24,  1860, 
opening  several  new  ports,  and  providing  for 
diplomatic  representatives  at  Peking.  A  new  de- 
partment for  foreign  affairs  was  also  provided 
for — the  Tsung-li-Yamun — and,  in  1861,  Prince 
Kung  was  appointed  its  president.  A  few  months 
later  Hien-fung  died  at  Jehol,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  a  child  of  five.  Prince  Kung  and  the 
Empress  and  Empress  Dowager  became  regents, 
and  the  Prince  also  was  appointed  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Imperial  Clan  Court.  His  position 
was  one  of  great  difficulty ;  practically  every  re- 
form he  attempted  was  violently  opposed  by  the 
Conservative  Party  forming  his  council,  all  of 
whom  were  averse  to  Western  intrusion  and 
ideas,  and  he  was  defeated  and  reprimanded  many 
times,  but  was  always  recalled  to  power  after  a 
short  lapse  of  time.  In  1884  his  desire  for 
conciliation  in  the  troubles  with  France  led  to 
his  dismissal  from  office.  He  gave  up  his  heredi- 
tary first-class  princedom  and  remained  in  re- 
tirement until  1894,  when  he  was  recalled  to  be 
president  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamfin.  and  ordered 
to  assist  Li  Hung-chang  in  the  Korean  difficulty 
with  Japan.  He  was  also  placed  on  the  Grand 
Council  at  the  special  request  of  the  Empress 
Dowager. 

KITNGTJ  (koon'goo)  CAKE.  A  cake  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  the  Lake  Xyassa  region  in 
Africa,  and  made  from  the  pressed  bodies  of  a 
dipterous  aquatic  insect  of  the  genus  Cortethra. 
Compare  Ahuatxe;  Koo-chah-bee. 

BTUNGUB,  koon-goor'.  The  chief  town  of  a 
district  in  the  Government  of  Perm,  Russia,  on 
the  rivers  Sylva  and  Iren.  58  miles  southeast  of 
the  city  of  Perm  (Map:  Russia,  J  3).  Tanning, 
and  the  manufacture  of  leather  goods,  shoes, 
gloves,  mittens,  and  a  kind  of  leather  overcoats 
are  its  principal  industries.  A  considerable  trade 
in  these  articles,  as  well  as  in  flax  and  tallow  is 
carried  on.  Population,  in  1897,  14,324.  Kxuigur 
was  founded  in  1647. 

KTnJlGTJNDE,  koo'n^-goon'de.  Saint  ( ?- 
1033).  Wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  (q.v.), 
and  daughter  of  Count  Siegfried  of  Luxemburg. 
According  to  a  late  and  tmfounded  legend,  her 
reputation  having  been  unjustly  assailed,  she 
vindicated  herself  by  walking  barefooted  over 
hot  plowshares.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  1024,  she  retired  to  the  Convent  of  Kaufimgen, 
near  Cassel.  which  she  had  founded.  She  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  pious  works,  and 
was  canonized  in  1200.    Her  day  is  March  3d. 

KTJN-LITN,  koonioon'.  A  mountain  syst«n 
of  Central  Asia.    See  Kuex-lun. 

KUmHOJ',  or  KTTNHOTJJ'.    See  Ka:?auj. 
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KTJNTH,  koont,  Karl  Sigismund  (1788- 
1850 ) .  A  German  botanist,  born  in  Leipzig.  In 
1806  lie  entered  upon  a  commercial  career  in  Ber- 
lin, but  through  the  help  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt he  was  enabled  to  follow  the  study  of 
botany;  and  in  1813  he  went  to  Paris  to  classify 
and  describe  the  plants  collected  in  America  by 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  His  Synopsis  of  this 
herbarium  appeared  in  1822.  He  returned  to 
Berlin  in  1819  after  visits  to  England  and  Switz- 
erland, was  made  professor  of  botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  and  vice-president  of  the  Botani- 
cal Garden,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1829.  His  works  include: 
Flora  Berolinensis  (1813)  ;  Nova  Genera  et  Spe- 
cies Plantarum,  descriptive  of  the  results  of 
Humboldt's  journeys  (1815-25);  Les  mimosees 
et  autres  plantes  legumineuses  du  nouveau  con- 
tinent (1819)  ;  Les  graminees  de  VAmerique  du 
Sud  (1825-33);  Handbuch  der  Botanik  (1831); 
Lehrbuch  der  Botanik  (1847);  and  a  work  on 
monocotyledons  entitled  Enumeratio  Plantarum 
Omnium  hucusque  Cognitarum,  secundum  Fa- 
milias  Naturales  Disposita  (1833-50). 

KUNTZE,  koun'tse,  Edward  J.  (1826-70).  A 
German-American  sculptor,  born  in  Pomerania. 
He  stvidied  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  afterwards  lived  for 
several  years  in  England.  About  1844  he  went 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  1869  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  National  Academy.  His  works 
include  statuettes  of  Lincoln,  Shakespeare,  and 
Goethe,  a  statue  of  "Psyche,"  a  bust  of  "Mirth," 
many  medallion  portraits,  and  "MeTlin  and 
Vivian,"  a  bas-relief.  He  was  also  an  etcher  and 
author. 

KUNTZE,  Johannes  Emil  (1824-94).  A 
German  jurist,  born  at  Grimma.  He  studied  law 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  In  1869  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  there.  His  most  important 
publications  are :  Die  Obligation  und  Singu- 
larsuccession  des  romischen  und  heutigen  Rechts 
(1856);  Der  Wendepunkt  der  Rechtswissen- 
schaft  (1856)  ;  Das  Jus  Respondendi  in  unserer 
Zeit  (1858);  Deutsches  Wechselrecht  (1862); 
Prolegomena  zur  (lleschichte  Roms  (1882);  Die 
deutschen  Stddtegriindungen  (1891);  Zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  romischen  Pfandrechts  (1893)  ;  and 
Der  Servus  Fractuarius  des  romischen  Rechts 
(1889). 

KTJITZ,  koonz,  George  Frederick  (1856—). 
An  American  mineralogist  and  gem  expert,  bom 
in  New  York  City.  He  became  gem  expert  for 
Tiffany  &  Co.,  the*^  jewelers  of  New  York,  in  1883 
was  appointed  a  special  agent  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  in  charge  of  precious 
stones,  and  in  1889  was  in  charge  of  the  minera- 
logical  exhibit  of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  that  year.  In  1892  he  was  hon- 
orary special  agent  to  the  South  African  Exposi- 
tion at  Kimberley,  in  1893  was  honorary  special 
agent  for  mines  and  mining  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  and  in  1900  was 
honorary  special  agent  to  the  commissioner-gen- 
eral of  "the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  was  appointed  an 
offlcier  de  V Academic  by  the  French  Government 
in  1889,  and,  in  addition  to  numerous  articles 
on  folk-lore,  meteorites,  minerals,  and  gems,  pub- 
lished The  Gems  and  Precious  Stones  of  North 
America    (1890). 


KUN^ZE,  JoiiANN  Christopher  (1744-1807). 
An  American  Lutheran  educator.  He  was  born 
at  Artern,  Saxony,  was  educated  for  the  Church 
at  Leipzig,  and  in  1770  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
as  associate  pastor.  He  succeeded  Ur.  Muiilen- 
berg,  whose  daughter  he  married,  in  the  rec- 
torate  in  1779;  and  in  1780  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  From  1784  to  1787,  and  from 
1790  to  1797,  he  held  a  like  chair  in  Columbia, 
having  removed  to  a  New  York  charge  in  1784. 
Kunze  was  an  excellent  Hebraist  and  a  skilled 
mathematician;  an  advocate  of  English  educa- 
tion for  German  children ;  and  publisher  of  the 
first  Lutheran  Hymn  and  Prayer  Book  in  Eng- 
lish (1795).  He  also  wrote  on  the  history  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

KUNZEN,  koon''tsen,  Friedrich  Ludwig  Ae- 
MiLius(17Gl-1817).  A  German-Danish  musician, 
born  at  Liibeck.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father, 
Adolph  Karl  Kunzen  (1720-81),  an  organ  and 
harpsichord  player,  and  then  studied  in  Germany. 
Afterwards  he  taught  music  at  Copenhagen,  and 
produced  his  opera  Oberon  there,  in  1779,  with 
much  success.  Still  later,  he  was  made  Court 
chapelmaster  at  Copenhagen  (1795).  In  1791 
he  founded  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt,  with 
Picichardt,  in  Berlin,  and  the  following  year  the 
Musikalisches  Monatsschrift,  in  the  ,same  city. 
Besides  several  operas,  the  best  of  which  was 
Das  Fest  der  Winzer,  oder  Die  Weinlese  (1795), 
he  composed  overtures,  songs,  and  instrumental 
music. 

KITOPIO,  koo-op'i-o.  A  government  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Finland,  Russia.  Area,  about 
16,250  square  miles,  of  which  over  16  per  cent, 
is  lakes.  The  northern  part  is  covered  with 
dense  pine  forests,  and  the  soil  is  mostly  unfitted 
for  agriculture.  The  climate  is  extremely  se- 
vere, the  average  annual  temperature  being  about 
36°.  Agriculture  is  in  a  primitive  state,  but 
dairying  is  carried  on  extensively.  The  exploita- 
tion of  the  forests  is  also  an  important  industry, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  iron  are  mined. 
Population,  in   1897,  311,539.     Capital,  Kuopio. 

KUOPIO.  The  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  in  Finland,  Russia,  situated  on 
the  western  shore  of  Kalla  Lake,  225  miles  north- 
west of  Saint  Petersburg  (Map:  Russia,  C  2). 
It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  a  fine  park  and  a 
lyceuni. 

KUPETZKY,  koo-pets'ke,  Johann  (1667- 
1740).  An  eminent  Austrian  portrait  painter, 
born  at  Btising,  near  Pressburg.  The  son  of  a 
weaver,  he  ran  away  from  home  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, and  found  refuge  at  a  nobleman's  castle. 
A  Swiss  painter  named  Klaus,  who  was  then  em- 
ployed there,  discovered  his  talent,  and  kept  him 
for  three  years  under  his  tuition  in  Vienna. 
Kupetzky  then  went  to  Venice,  and  thence  begged 
his  way  to  Rome,  where  he  found  a  patron  in 
Prince  Alexander  Sobieski.  After  a  sojourn 
of  twenty-two  years  in  Italy,  he  settled  in  Vi- 
enna at  the  invitation  of  Prince  Adam  Liech- 
tenstein, became  Court  painter  to  Joseph  I.,  and 
was  in  high  favor  with  Charles  VI.  and  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy.  In  1716  Peter  the  Great,  then 
at  Karlsbad,  summoned  him  to  paint  his  portrait 
(Brunswick  Museum),  but  could  not  induce  him 
to  accept  an  appointment  as  Court  painter  at 
Saint  Petersburg.  As  a  member  of  the  Bohemian 
Brotherhood,  Kupetzky  got  into  conflict  with  the 
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Catholic  clergy  in  Vienna,  and  to  escape  the  In- 
quisition removed  secretly  to  Xuremberg.  Near- 
ly all  the  reigning  monarchs  of  Europe  offered 
him  lucrative  positions,  but  his  love  of  inde- 
pendence prevailed.  He  ranks  among  the  first 
masters  of  {tortraiture,  and  admirable  specimens 
of  his  art  may  be  »een  in  almost  every  gallerj*  in 
Europe,  esixn-ially  in  Vienna.  Of  several  portraits 
of  himself,  that  in  the  Stuttgart  Museum  is  tlie 
best.  Consult  Xyftri,  Dcr  I'ortratmaier  Johann 
Kupetzky  (Viennia,  1889). 

KUR,  k55r,  or  KXTRA,  ktR^ri  (Lat.  Cyrus). 
The  largest  river  in  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  rising 
in  the  Territory  of  Kars,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
6600  feet,  and  flowing  in  a  general  southeastern 
direction  toward  the  Caspian  Sea,  into  which  it 
falls  after  a  course  of  830  miles  (Map:  Russia, 
G  6).  It  flows  chiefly  through  a  mountainous 
region,  and  drains  an  area  estimated  at  60,000 
square  miles.  The  Aras,  which  prior  to  1896  dis- 
charged into  the  Kur  a  short  distance  from  its 
mouth,  has  in  great  part  recovered  its  old  estu- 
ary in  the  Kizil  Agatch  Bay.  Despite  its  tur- 
bulent course,  the  Kur  is  navigable  for  steamers 
for  about  130  miles  from  its  mouth. 

KTTEIANDA,  koo-ran'di,  Igxaz  (1812-84). 
An  Austrian  publicist  and  politician,  bom  in 
Prague,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  bookseller.  After 
journalistic  work  in  Vienna.  Leipzig,  Stuttgart, 
and  Paris,  he  went  to  Brussels,  where  in  1841  he 
founded  Die  Grenzbolen,  a  Liberal  political  and 
literary  weekly.  In  1842  he  transferred  its  edito- 
rial office  to  Leipzig,  where  it  subsequently  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Gustav  Freytag  and  Julian 
Schmidt,  after  Kuranda  had  returned  to  Austria 
and  been  elected  to  the  Frankfort  Parliament  in 
1848.  He  settled  in  Vienna,  and  founded  the 
Ostdeutsche  Post,  a  political  journal,  which 
ceased  to  exist  in  1866.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
to  the  Reichsrat.  and  became  one  of  its  most 
prominent   Liberal  leaders. 

KTrRBSKI,  koorp'sk^,  AxDRn  SltKHAiLO- 
viTCH,  Prince  (1528-88).  A  Russian  soldier  and 
writer.  He  was  a  military  commander  under 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  when  he  aided  in  spreading 
learning,  until,  being  unfortunate  in  war,  he  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  Lithuania,  where  he 
continued  his  classical  studies  and  strove  to  prop- 
agate the  Orthodox  faith  among  the  Polish.  Of 
much  historical  interest  is  his  controversial  cor- 
respondence (1563-79) — half  a  dozen  letters  all 
told — with  Ivan,  whom  he  tried  to  defeat  by  eru- 
dition; but  the  Czar  was  gifted  with  superior 
talent  for  spontaneous  vituperation.  Kurbski, 
however,  had  his  revenge  in  the  Life  he  wrote  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  first  history  of  its  kind  in 
Rus-ia. 

KURDISH,  koor'dlsh.  The  language  spoken 
by  the  Kurds  inhabiting  Kurdistan,  Persia,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Baluchistan.  The  number  of  per- 
sons speaking  Kurdish  is  probably  not  far 
from  2,000,000.  In  character  the  language  is 
Iranian,  but  it  contains  many  loan  words  from 
Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  other  neighboring 
tongues.  The  old  inflections  of  the  Iranian  have 
been  given  up,  and.  like  the  Persian,  Afghan,  and 
Baluchi,  or  even  like  English,  the  language  is 
now  svnthetic.  It  is  divided  into  several  dialects, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  Luri.  Kirman- 
shahi,  Gurani.  Mukri.  and  Zaza.  which  differ 
from  each  other  so  much  as  to  be  sometimes 
mutually  unintelligible.     The  Kurdish  literature 


is  chiefly  oral,  and  is  especially  rich  in  ballads 
and  lyrics,  as  well  as  in  fairy  stories  and  beast 
fables.  Epics  are  less  developed,  and,  as  is  usual 
in  unwritten  literatures,  prose  is  almost  entirely 
lacking. 

Consult:  Garzoni,  Oraminatica  e  vocahulario 
della  lingua  kurda  (Rome,  1787)  ;  Rich,  Xarra- 
five  of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan  (London, 
1837)  ;  Lerch,  Forachungen  iiber  die  Kurden  und 
die  iranischen  \ord  chal  dur  (Saint  Petersburg, 
1857-58)  ;  Jaba,  Recueil  des  notices  et  rMts 
kourdes  (ib.,  1866)  ;  id.,  Dictionnaire  kurde- 
frangais  (ib.,  1879)  ;  Justi,  Kurdische  Grammatik 
(ib.,  1880)  ;  Prym  and  Socin.  Kurdische  Hamtn- 
lungen  (ib.,  1870-90);  Socin,  "Die  Sprache  der 
Kurden,"  in  Geiger  and  Kuhon,  Grundriss  der 
iranischen  Philologie,  vol.  i.  (Strassburg,  1895  et 
seq.)  ;  Makas,  Kurdische  Studien  (Heidelberg, 
1901). 

KTTRDISTAN,  koor'd^-stan'  (Pers.,  land  of 
the  Kurds).  The  name  of  a  r^on  south  of  Ar- 
menia, in  Western  Asia,  extending  in  a  northwest 
and  southeast  direction  through  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  and  the  north- 
western part  of  Persia,  from  about  latitude  34° 
to  39="  X.  and  from  about  longitude  38"  to  48" 
E.  (Map:  Persia,  B  3).  It  reaches  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Malatia  in  the  west,  borders  on  the  Tigris 
in  the  south,  and  embraces  Lake  L'rmiah  in  the 
east.  On  the  northern  borders  is  Lake  Van. 
Area,  about  .58,000  square  miles.  The  region  is 
very  mountainous.  West  of  Lake  \  an  there  are 
distinguished  three  principal  and  a  number  of 
secondary  ranges,  inclosing  high,  fertile  valleys 
and  forming  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of 
Western  Asia.  As  we  approach  the  Persian 
frontier,  the  country  is  still  more  mountain- 
ous, the  mountain  masses  intersecting  each  other 
in  every  direction  and  possessing  an  average  ele- 
vaticm  of  not  less  than  10,000  feet,  with  single  • 
peaks  rising  to  greater  heights.  In  the  Per- 
sian part  of  Kurdistan  the  ranges  decrease 
in  size,  and  the  proportion  of  open  country  is 
much  larger.  Along  the  Tigris  extends  a  level 
plain.  Kurdistan  belongs  to  the  basins  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  being  traversed  by 
nimierous  streams  coursing  south  from  the  Ar- 
menian highlands.  Among  the  rivers  which  de- 
scend from  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  to  join 
the  Tigris  are  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  summer  and  rather 
severe  in  the  winter.  Cereals  and  southern  fruits 
are  produced  in  abundance.  The  region  is  in- 
habited mainly  by  Kurds  (q.v.).  Turkish  Kur- 
distan is  included  mainly  in  the  vilayets  of 
Diarbekir,  Mamuret-ul-Aziz.  Bitlis,  and  Van. 
The  part  belonging  to  Persia  has  a  relatively 
small  area.  In  the  extreme  south  of  this  portion 
is  the  town  of  Kimanshah.  Xo  reliable  figures 
as  to  population  are  available.  Kurdistan  is  a 
part  of  ancient  Assyria. 

KITBDS,  k()ordz.  or  KOORDS.  A  people,  after 
whom  certain  parts  of  Turkey  in  Asia  and 
Persia  have  received  the  name  of  Kurdistan, 
belonging  both  by  language  and  physical  char- 
acters to  the  Iranian  branch  of  the  white  race. 
Physically  they  are  medium  statured.  dark,  long- 
headed, and.  where  not  influenced  by  civilization, 
harsh-featured  and  of  savage  aspect.  Their  hos- 
pitality and  other  good  qualities,  including  a 
characteristic  sense  of  honor,  have  been  over- 
clouded in  the  public  mind  by  their  reputation 
as  predatory  thieves  and  agents  of  Turkish  op- 
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pression.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Kurds,  who 
number  about  2,000,000,  profess  Islam,  which 
has  brought  them  into  antagonism  with  the  Ar- 
menians and  other  Christian  peoples  of  their 
environment.  Consult:  Millingen,  Wild  Life 
Among  the  Koords  (London,  1870)  ;  Creagh, 
Armenians,  Koords,  and  Turks  (ib.,  1880)  ;  Hous- 
say,  Les  races  humaines  de  la  Perse  (Paris, 
1888)  ;  Chantre,  Kecherches  anthropologiques 
dans  VAsie  occidentale  (Paris,  1898)  ;  id.,  "Les 
Kurdes,"  in  the  Bulletins  de  la  Societe  d'Anthro- 
pologie  de  Lyon  for  1889. 

KtJRENBERG,  ku'ren-berK,  Der  von,  or  Deb 
KiJRENBERGEB.  A  German  poet  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, of  a  knightly  race  settled  near  Linz,  in 
Upper  Austria.  His  love  songs,  dating  from  about 
1150-70,  were  edited  by  Wackernagel  (1827)  in 
Haupt,  Des  Minnesangs  PrUhling  (Leipzig,  1888), 
and  in  Bartsch,  Deutsche  Liederdichter  (Stutt- 
gart, 1893).  As  they  are  in  part  composed  in 
the  Nibelungen  stanza,  some  literary  historians 
credited  Kiirenberg  with  the  authorship  of  the 
Nibelungenlied  in  its  original  version.  Consult 
Kurenherg  und  die  Nibelungen  (Stuttgart,  1874). 

KTJRG',  koorg.  A  province  of  British  India. 
See  CooRG. 

KTJRGANS,  koor'ganz.  The  name  applied  to 
ancient  sepulchres  and  grave  mounds  found  in 
various  regions  of  European  Russia  and  Siberia. 
The  dolichocephalic  type  of  the  Trans-Baikal 
Kurgans  is  thought  by  some  to  be  related  to  the 
Hakkas,  whom  they  regard  as  the  best  modern 
representatives  of  the  primitive  Chinese. 

KXJRIA  MURIA  (koo're-ti  moo're-a)  ISL- 
ANDS. A  group  of  islands  situated  10  to  30 
miles  off  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  (Map: 
Arabia,  T  12).  They  aggregate  29  square  miles 
in  area,  are  barren  and  almost  uninhabited,  and 
contain  deposits  of  guano.  They  were  ceded  to 
England  in  1854  as  a  landing-place  for  the  Red 
Sea  telegraph  cable. 

KURILE  (koo'ril)  ISLANDS  (from  Russ. 
kuriti,  to  smoke ;  so  called  from  the  active  vol- 
canoes in  the  group ;  in  Japanese,  Chishima, 
Thousand  Isles).  A  chain  of  about  thirty-two 
islands  of  volcanic  origin  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  belonging  to  Japan  and  lying  between 
Kamtchatka  and  Yezo  (Map:  Japan,  C  2),  Some 
of  the  peaks,  as  Chikuratski  (6400  feet),  Blakis- 
ton  (4400),  Matua  (5120),  Milne  (5650),  are 
rich  in  forests.  They  form  one  of  the  eleven 
provinces  of  what  is  known  as  the  Hokkaido,  the 
other  ten  being  in  the  island  of  Yezo.  Area,  6153 
square  miles ;  coast-line,  1496  miles ;  population, 
December  31,  1898,  1192.  The  chief  exports  are 
fish  and  furs.  The  islands  were  discovered 
by  the  Dutch  navigator  De  Vries,  and  occupied 
by  Cossacks  in  1766,  though  from  ancient  times 
claimed  by  Japan.  After  a  long  diplomatic  strife, 
Japan  obtained  in  1875  those  held  by  Russia  in 
exchange  for  the  southern  half  of  Saghalin.  The 
principal  islands  are  Itorup,  Kunashiri,  Para- 
mushiri,  and  Shumshu.  In  1899  a  Japanese 
commercial  company  began  the  settlement  and 
commercial  development  of  these  islands. 

KURISCHES  HAFE,  koo'rish-es  hiif.  An 
extensive  lagoon  separated  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
by  a  bar  of  sand  called  the  Kurische  Nehrung, 
from  one  to  two  miles  in  width.  The  lagoon  ex- 
tends nearly  60  miles  along  the  coast  of  East 
Prussia,  from  Labiau  to  Memel,  where  it  is  con- 


nected with  the  Baltic  by  the  Memel  Deeps,  a 
channel  about  1000  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep 
(Map:  Germany,  J  1).  Its  greatest  breadth  at 
the  southern  extremity  is  about  28  mile.<<,  but  its 
average  breadth  is  not  over  14  miles.  The  water 
of  the  Kurisches  Haff  is  fresh,  as  it  receives  a 
number  of  streams,  among  which  is  the  large 
river  Niemen  or  Memel.  Owing  to  its  shallow- 
ness, the  Haff  is  of  very  little  commercial  im- 
portance, 

KTJRLAND,    koor^and.      One   of  the   Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia.    See  Coubland. 

KTJRNAH,.  koor''na.  An  Egyptian  village  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Karnak 
(q.v.),  in  about  latitude  25°  50'  N.  In  the  vicin- 
ity stands  the  fine  temple  built  by  Seti  I.  in 
honor  of  Ammon  of  Thebes  and  of  Seti's  father, 
Ramescs  I.  Some  of  the  reliefs  and  inscriptions 
were  added,  after  the  death  of  Seti,  by  his  son, 
Rameses  II.  Originally  the  temple  was  ap- 
proached through  two  successive  courts,  but  only 
traces  of  these  are  left.  A  portico,  its  roof  sup- 
ported by  eight  lofty  columns,  forms  the  fagade 
of  the  temple.  The  rear  wall  of  the  portico  is 
covered  with  reliefs  and  is  pierced  by  three  doors. 
The  central  door  gives  access  to  a  hypostyle  hall 
with  six  sculptured  columns,  into  which  three 
chambers  open  on  either  side.  The  walls  of  the 
hall  and  of  the  chamber  are  adorned  with  reliefs 
representing  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.  A  door  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall  leads  to  the  sanctuary, 
on  the  walls  of  which  Seti  I.  is  depicted  offering 
incense  before  the  sacred  bark  of  Ammon.  The 
sanctuary  contains  four  square  pillars,  and  is 
flanked  by  several  chambers.  The  door  on  the 
right  of  the  portico  leads  to  the  hall  of  Rameses 
II.,  which  originally  contained  ten  columns,  but 
only  traces  of  them  remain.  Several  chambers 
to  the  rear  of  this  hall  are  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion. The  door  on  the  left  of  the  portico  gives 
entrance  to  a  vestibule  (with  two  columns),  into 
which  open  tliree  chamliers,  of  which  the  walls 
are  richly  decorated  with  reliefs.  A  door  to  the 
left  of  the  vestibule,  near  the  entrance,  opens 
upon  a  narrow  corridor  leading  to  several  rooms 
in  the  rear  of  the  building.  One  of  the  rooms 
contains  reliefs  executed  in  the  time  of  Rameses 
II. ;  the  rest  are  in  ruins.  Not  far  from  Kur- 
nah  is  the  cemetery  about  Drah  Abu-'l-Nigga,  one 
of  the  oldest  cemeteries  about  Thebes.  It  was 
explored  by  Mariette,  whose  excavations  in  this 
place  enriched  the  Egyptian  National  Museum 
with  many  valuable  antiquities.  Consult:  De- 
scription de  VEgypte  (Paris,  1809-29)  ;  Mariette, 
Voyage  dans  la  Haute  Egypte  (2d  ed.,  Paris, 
1893)  ;  Wilkinson,  Topography  of  Thebes  (Lon- 
don, 1835).     See  also  Thebes. 

KiJRNBERGER,  kiim-TadrK-er,  Ferdinand 
(1821-79).  A  German  novelist  and  critic,  bom 
and  educated  in  Vienna.  He  lived  at  various 
timesi  in  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Frankfurt,  Munich, 
Gratz,  and  Vienna.  His  literary  reputation  is 
largely  due  to  the  novel  Der  Amerikamiide 
(1856)  which  describes  the  experiences  in  Ameri- 
ca of  Nikolaus  Lenau,  under  the  name  of  Moor- 
feld,  and  gives  no  flattering  picture  of  life  and 
morals  in  the  New  World.  His  other  novels  in- 
clude: Der  Haustyrann  (1876),  a  story  of  the 
Tyrol,  of  marked  originality  and  vitality,  the 
Novellen  (1861-62  and  1878),  and  the  post- 
humous collection  published  by  Lauser  in  1893. 
He  wrote  three  dramas:    Catilina    (1855);  Fir- 
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du»i  (1865);  and  Quintin  Means.  Ilia  critical 
and  political  writings  include  Lit terarische  Her- 
zenaaachen  (1877),  which  shows  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  European  literature. 

KXmODA,  ktRS-rO'dA,  Kitotaka.  Count  ( 1835- 
I'.MM)).  A  Japanese  statesman,  born  in  Sat^iuma 
about  1835.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  fight- 
ing of  1868,  and  completed  the  subjugation  of 
the  rebels  in  the  naval  operations  at  Hakodate 
(q.v. ).  Later  he  did  much  to  raise  the  standard 
of  education  of  tlie  women  of  Japan.  Becoming 
Minister  of  the  Department  for  the  Colonization 
and  Development  of  the  Hokkaido — the  island  of 
\c2jo,  plus  the  Kuriles — he  visited  the  United 
States  and  secured  a  staflF  of  scientific  men,  who 
under  his  direction  imported  live  stock  and  im- 
plements, reclaimed  waste  lands,  constructed 
roads  and  bridges,  superintended  model  farms, 
built  towns  and  cities,  and  laid  out  railways. 
Out  of  the  sur\-ey  of  Yezo  grew  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Japan,  first  b^:un  by  Raphael  Pum- 
pelly  (q.v.)  and  carried  on  by  Prof.  Benjamin 
Smith  Lyman  (q.v.).  In  1874  Kuroda  was  ap- 
pointed an  Imperial  Councilor,  and  in  1876  went 
to  Korea  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce. In  1877  he  commanded  a  division  of  the 
Imperial  troops  in  suppressing  the  Satsiuna  Re- 
bellion, and  played  an  important  part  in  the 
relief  of  Kumamoto.  In  1889,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  promulgated,  he  was  Premier  of  the 
Empire.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  Tokio, 
August  23,  1900,  he  was  president  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

KUBOPATKIN,  kotTri-pat'k^n,  Alesxi  Ni- 
kola vevitch  (1848 — ).  A  Russian  general,  who 
entered  the  army  at  sixteen,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  Turkestan.  He  was  sent  to  Algeria 
in  1874,  was  diplomatic  agent  in  Chitral  in 
1875,  and  in  1876  was  fighting  again  in  Turkestan 
and  Samarkand.  He  served  through  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  and  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Tekke-Turkomans  (1880-81)  made 
himself  famous  by  a  forced  march  of  more  than 
600  miles.  In  1890  he  became  lieutenant-general; 
he  was  appointed  Minister  of  War  in  1898,  and  in 
1902  was  made  Adjutant-General.  He  wrote 
Sketches  of  Kashgar  (1879),  and  accounts  of 
campaigns  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  (1881  and 
1884)   and  of  the  conquest  of  Turkestan   (1899). 

KTTBO  SHIWO,  koc^rd  she'vd  (Japanese, 
black  current).  A  great  current  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  washing  the  southeastern  shores  of  Asia. 
It  has  its  source  in  the  north  equatorial  current, 
which,  flowing  westward,  is  partially  deflected 
by  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Formosa,  and  takes 
a  northerly  course  into  the  Eastern  Sea.  Here 
the  Kuro  Shiwo,  under  the  influence  of  the 
southwesterly  monsoon,  bears  off  to  the  north- 
east past  the  shores  of  the  Japan  Archipelago, 
gradually  taking  a  more  easterly  direction  and 
merging  with  the  drift  that  crosses  the  Pacific 
between  latitudes  40="  and  50°  X.  The  color  of 
the  stream  is  a  deep  blue.  Its  temperature  is 
5°  to  12°  above  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
sea  at  a  given  latitude,  and  its  velocity  varies 
from  1  to  3.5  miles  per  hour.  The  rate  of  flow 
varies  with  the  seasons;  during  the  late  spring 
and  summer  months  it  is  accelerated  by  the  south- 
west monsoons,  while  the  prevailing  northeast- 
crlies  that  blow  from  September  to  March  retard 
or  wholly  obliterate  the  current.  The  mass  of 
moving  water  is  only  about  one-half  of  that  car- 


ried by  the  Guli  Stream  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida.  A  branch  of  the  Kuro  Shiwo  pa«MS 
into  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  a  second  branch  into  the 
Japan  Sea;  but  it  sends  off  no  arm  northward 
through  the  luring  Sea,  as  has  been  commonly 
supposed,  the  nortlierly  current  of  the  Bering  Se* 
being  due  to  local  ctmditions.  The  view  that  the 
Kuro  Shiwo  moderates  the  climate  of  the  Pacific 
shores  of  North  America  is  not  based  upon  fact, 
their  moisture  and  warmth  being  caused  by  a 
general  drift  eastward  due  to  the  prevailing  winds 
of  the  North  Pacific.  Consult:  Wild,  Tkalasaa 
(London,  1877)  ;  Report  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  for  1880    (Washington,   1882). 

KUBOTCUXIH,  klKj-rOchTcln,  Vasilii  8t«- 
PAXO\aTCH  (1831-74).  A  Russian  journalist, 
bom  in  Saint  Petersburg.  The  son  of  poor 
parents  and  self-educated,  he  first  became  known 
to  the  literary  world  by  his  translations  of  B^ 
ranger  (1855).  His  satirical  and  humorous 
poetry  also  foimd  appreciators,  and  he  was  em- 
boldened ( 1859)  to  launch  the  first  Russian  comic 
journal,  which  he  called  lakra  ("The  Whistle"). 
He  edited  it  alone  from  1864  until  it  ceased  to  be 
published  in  1873.  A  volume  of  his  own  work  was 
published  in  Saint  Petersburg  two  years  after 
his  death.  He  has  been  called  the  'Henri  Mounier 
of  Russia.' 

KUBBACHEE,  kur-ra'ch*.  A  district  and 
town  of  British  India.    See  Karachi. 

KiJBSCHirEB,  kvrsh'ner,  Joseph  (1853- 
1902).  A  German  author  and  editor,  bom  at 
Gotha.  At  first  engaged  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering, he  afterwards  studied  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig.  In  1889  he  was  made  Aulic  Councilor 
by  the  Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha.  Besides  several 
publications  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Carman  theatre,  he  edited  successively  in  Berlin 
and  Stuttgart  a  considerable  number  of  liter- 
ary monthlies,  year-books,  and  other  periodicals. 
He  was  also  editor  of  the  Deutsche  yational- 
litteratur,  a  critical  collection  in  220  volumes 
of  all  that  is  best  in  (jierman  literature;  but 
was  most  widely  known  as  the  editor,  after 
1883,  of  the  Allgemeiner  deutscher  Litteratur- 
kalender  (Stuttgart,  1879  et  seq.),  an  annual 
biographical  record  of  all  German  authors  and 
their  works.  His  original  writings  include: 
Konrad  Ekhof  (1872):  Bayreuther  Tagebuch- 
bl<itter  (1876)  ;  Heil  Kaiser  Dir!  (1897)  ;  Frau 
Musika  (1898)  ;  China  (1901)  ;  and  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  II.  als  Soldat  und  Seemann  (1902). 

KukSK,  kvrsk.  A  government  of  Central 
Russia,  adjoining  Little  Russia;  area,  about 
17,960  square  miles  (Map:  Russia,  E  4).  The 
surface  is  only  slightly  elevated  and  intersected 
by  numerous  river  valleys.  It  is  well  watered, 
and  its  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  climate  is  mod- 
erate. Agriculture,  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  carried  on  in  a  very  crude  way. 
Ccmsiderable  quantities  of  grain  are  exported. 
Rye  and  oats  are  the  chief  cereals;  potatoes  are 
grown  for  distilling,  and  beet-root  is  also  raised 
to  some  extents  The  manufacturing  industries 
are  only  slightly  developed;  the  chief  industrial 
establishments  are  sugar  and  flour-mills,  dis- 
tilleries, and  oil-presses.  The  house  industry 
yields  little  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  Population,  in  18*97,  2,603,- 
205.     Capital,  Kursk. 

EXTBSK.  The  capital  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  the  sajne  name,  situated  on  the  small 
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river  Kur,  and  on  the  railway  line  from  Mos- 
cow to  Kharkov,  280  miles  south-southwest  of 
the  former  town  ( Map :  Russia,  E  4 ) .  It  is 
built  largely  of  wood.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  two 
monasteries.  Its  educational  institutions  com- 
prise two  gymnasia,  a  seminary  for  teachers  and 
for  priests,  and  a  school  of  geodesy.  Tanneries, 
candle,  soap,  and  tobacco  factories,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain  furnish  occupation  to 
the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitant?  of  the  town. 
Population,  in  1897,  52,900.  Kursk  was  founded 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  pillaged  by  the 
Tatars  in  1240. 

KURTZ,  koorts,  Johann  Heinricii  (1809-90). 
A  German  theologian,  born  at  Montjoie,  in  the 
governmental  district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Bonn.  From 
1850  to  1870  he  was  professor  ordinarius  of  Church 
history  at  the  University  of  Dorpat.  His  works 
include:  Lehrbuch  der  heiligen  Geschichte  (1843- 
95);  Die  christliche  Religionslehre  (1844-89); 
and  Lehrbuch  der  Kirvhengeschichte   (1849-99). 

KURZ,  koorts,  Heinricii  (1805-73).  A  Ger- 
man critic  and  historian  of  literature,  born  in 
Paris,  and  educated  at  Leipzig  and  Paris.  He 
studied  Chinese  under  Abel  Remusat,  and  pub- 
lished many  articles  on  Chinese  literature, 
such  as  Buchdruckerei  und  Buchhandel  in  China 
(1828),  Veber  die  neuere  Poesie  der  Chinesen 
(1828),  and  Memoire  sur  I'etat  politique  et 
religieux  de  la  Chine,  2300  ans  avant  notre  ire 
(1830).  He  became  a  member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  editor  of  tlte  Journal  Asiatique,  and  a 
collaborator  on  the  Chinese  dictionary  which 
had  been  begun  by  Basile.  The  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  called  him  back  to  Germany,  and  in 
Munich  he  became  decent  of  Chinese  and  editor 
of  the  periodical  Bayerns  Deputiertenkammer. 
At  Augsburg  his  management  of  Die  Zeit  brought 
about  his  imprisonment  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  translated  a  Chinese  epic 
under  the  title  Das  Blumenblatt  (1836).  Upon 
his  release  from  prison  (1834),  he  went  to 
Switzerland  and  became  professor  of  German 
at  Saint  Gall,  and  later  at  Aarau,  where  he 
was  librarian  also,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  German  literature.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur 
(7th  ed.  1876),  which  treats  the  theme  in  the 
pragmatic  manner,  and  is  valuable  beeaxise  of 
the  abundant  biographical  material  and  the 
judicious  selections  from  the  various  authors. 
Among  his  other  works,  mention  should  be 
made  of:  Handbuch  der  poetischen  National- 
litteratur  (1840-43);  Handbuch  der  deutschen 
Prosa  (1845-46);  Die  deutsche  Litteratur  im 
Elsnss  (1874);  of  his  Deutsche  Bibliothek 
(1862-68),  in  which  he  edited  the  Esopus  of 
Burkhard  Waldis,  the  Simplicianische  Schriften 
by  Grimmelshausen,  Fischart's  Dichtungen,  and 
Wickram's  Rollwagenbilchlein,  and  of  the  critical 
editions  of  Schiller  (1867-68)  and  of  Goethe 
(1868-70). 

KURZ,  Hermann  (1813-73).  A  German  poet, 
novelist,  and  translator.  He  was  born  at  Reut- 
lingen,  Wiirttemberg,  was  educated  in  the  the- 
ological seminary  at  Maulbronn,  and  after- 
wards studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen.  From  1843  to  1848  he 
edited  an  illustrated  weekly  at  Karlsruhe;  then, 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  Liberal  Democratic 
organ  Der  Beobachter  in  Stuttgart,  and  in  1863 


was  made  librarian  of  the  University  at  Tubin- 
gen. He  wrote  two  interesting  novels,  Schillers 
Heimatjahre  (2d  ed.  1857),  and  Der  Sonnen- 
wirt  (2d  ed.  1862).  Of  his  many  excellent 
translations,  those  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  furioso 
(1840,  new  ed.  with  Dore's  illustrations,  1881), 
and  of  Gottfried  von  Strassburg's  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  with  an  original  conclusion  of  his  own 
(1844,  3d  ed.  1877),  are  the  most  important. 
His  literary  and  historical  essays  include  Zu 
ShakespearesLebenund  Schaffen  (1868),  and  Aus 
den  Tagen  der  8chmach.  Geschichtsbilder  aus 
der  Melacszeit  (1871),  and,  with  Paul  Heyse,  he 
edited  Deutscher  K ovellenschatz  (1870-74)  and 
N ovellenschafz  des  Auslandes  (1872-74),  two 
admirable  collections  of  the  best  short  stories 
in  German  and  foreign  literature. — His  daughter 
Isolde  (1853—),  born  in  Stuttgart  and  later 
resident  in  Florence,  is  also  a  poet  and  story- 
teller, author  of  Florentiner  Novellen  (1890); 
Italienische  FJrzdhlungen  (1895);  Voti  dazumal 
(1900)  ;  and  Die  Stadt  des  Lebens.  Schilderungen 
aus  der  florentinisclien  Renaissance  (1902). 

KUSAN  (koo'san)  STOCK.  A  small  linguis- 
tic group  of  tribes  on  the  Coos  River  and  Bay 
and  mouth  of  the  Coquille  River,  on  the  coast 
of  Oregon.  They  call  themselves  Anasitch.  Most 
of  the  survivors  are  located  under  Government 
care  on  the  Siletz  Agency.  Various  names  have 
been  given  to  them  in  the  past:  Ka-us  or  Kwo- 
Kwoos,  by  Hale;  Ko-wes,  by  Milhau;  Cook- 
Koo-oose,  by  Lewis  and  Clarke;  Ka-us,  by 
Latham.  While  Gatschet  mentions  the  follow- 
ing tribes  or  villages:  Anasitch  or  Hau-nay- 
sitch,  Melukitz,  and  Mulluk  or  Lower  Coquille, 
Dorsey  divides  tliem  into  the  following  vil- 
lages: Mulluks,  mouth  of  the  Coquille  River; 
Nacumi  or  Masumi,  south  of  the  Coquille  River; 
Melukitz,  north  of  Coos  Bay;  and  Anasitch,  or 
Hannaysitch,  south  of  Coos  Bay.  From  the 
little  that  is  known  of  their  language,  it  seems 
that  syllables  usually  terminate  in  consonants, 
and  that  vowels,  when  used  for  the  begin- 
ning of  Avords,  seem  to  be  prefixes  or  parts  of 
such.  Their  numeral  system  is  quinary.  The 
chief  interest  in  the  Kusan  peoples  is  concerning 
their  origin.  They  are  wedged  in  between  the 
Athapascan  and  Yakonan  tribes  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  like  many  other  fading  stocks  on  this 
coast,  and  bearing  no  known  relationship  with 
any  other  people.  Consult:  Indian  Affairs  Re- 
port (Washington,  1860)  ;  Bancroft,  Native 
Races  (New  York,  1874)  ;  Twelfth  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  (Washington, 
1890). 

KUSI,  koo'se,  or  COOSY.  A  northern  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ganges,  India,  rising  in  the  Hima- 
layas of  Nepal,  and  flowing  at  first  south  and 
then  southeast  through  Nepal  (Map:  India, 
E  3 ) .  At  the  confluence  of  the  Arun  it  turns 
southward,  and,  after  entering  Behar,  joins  the 
Ganges  below  Bhagalpur.  Its  length  is  325  miles, 
but  it  is  imfit  for  navigation  on  account  of  its 
rapid  course  and  destructive  floods. 

KUSKOQUIM,  kus'k6-kwim.  A  river  in 
Alaska,  the  second  in  size  in  the  Territory.  It 
rJses  near  Mount  McKinley,  in  the  south-central 
part,  and  flows  southwest,  emptying,  after  a 
course  of  more  than  500  miles,  into  Bering 
Sea  through  the  wide  estuary  called  Kuskoquim 
Bay,  about  200  miles  south  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Yukon  (Map:  Alaska,  C  3).    The  region  through 
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which  it   flows   is  chielly  inhabited  by  Indians 
and  Eskimos. 

KUSSMAUL,  kvs'moul,  Adolt  (1822-1902). 
A  CJoriuau  piiysieian,  born  at  (Jrabon  and  ed- 
Xtcated  at  Heidelberg.  There  he  was  assistant  for 
some  time,  and  wrote  tlie  valuable  work,  Die 
Farbencrsfheinungen  im  Grunde  des  meiisch- 
lichen  Auges  ;1845).  In  1857  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor at  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  he  held 
chairs  in  Erlangen  (1851)63),  at  Freiburg  (1803- 
76),  and  at  Strassburg  (1870-88).  He  then  re- 
tired to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  professor 
emeritus  until  his  death.  Kussmaul  devised 
much  apparatus  for  use  in  internal  therapeutics, 
and  in  1807  introduced  tlie  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump.  In  the  realms  of  physiology',  psychiatry, 
toxicologv",  and  especially  internal  medicine,  he 
was  an  able  and  industrious  investigator.  Among 
his  more  imixirtant  publications  are:  Untersuch- 
ungin  iiber  da»  Sceleuleben  des  neugeborenen 
McHschen  (3d  ed.  1890)  ;  Ueber  den  kanstitu- 
tioncllcn  Aferkurialismus  (1801);  Zicanzig  Brief e 
iiber  SI enschenpocken-  und  Kuhpockenimpfung 
(1870);  Die  Storungen  der  Sprache:  Versuch 
einer  Fathologie  der  Sprache  (1877),  which  by 
many  is  considered  his  most  remarkable  work, 
and  a  translation  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Ziemmsen's  Cyclopcedia  of  Practical  Medicine 
(Xew  York,  1387)  ;  and  an  interesting  autobiog- 
raphy, Juqenderinnerungen  einea  alien  Arztes 
(5th  ed.  1902). 

KiJSSNACHT,  kus'naot.  A  village  in  the 
Canton  of  Schwytz,  Switzerland,  situated  on  an 
arm  of  Lake  Lucerne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi, 
near  the  spot  where  William  Tell  is  said  to 
have  shot  Gessler  ( Map :  Switzerland,  CI).  It 
has  a  statue  of  Tell,  and  near  by  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  castle  which  tradition  calls  Gessler's. 
Population,  in  1900,  3600. 

KXJSTENDJE,  ky-stto'je.  A  seaport  of  Ru- 
mania, situated  on  the  Black  Sea,  a  little 
over  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
(Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  G  2).  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  churches  and  mosques,  and  is  the  seat  of 
many  foreign  consular  agents.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  commercial  importance  as  the  maritime 
terminal  of  the  Rumanian  railway  system,  and, 
with  the  completion  of  the  harbor  improvements, 
begun  in  1896,  will  become  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  centres  of  the  Kingdom.  Population, 
in  1899,  12.725.  Kustendje  is  the  ancient  Tomi, 
Ovid's  place  of  exile.  At  Kustendje  terminates 
Trajan's  Wall,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Roman 
fortifications. 

KTJSTEirLAND,  ku'stoi-lant,  Coast  Dis- 
tricts, or  LiTTOBALE.  A  name  applied  to  the 
Austrian  crownlands  of  Istria  and  Gorz  and  Gra- 
disca,  and  the  city  of  Triest.  with  its  territory 
(Map:  Austria,  C  4).  These  Crownlands  have 
their  own  diets,  but  there  is  a  common  superior 
administration  at  Triest,  represented  by  a  Gov- 
ernor and  judicial  and  financial  departments. 
Area,  3084  square  miles.  Population,  in  1900, 
755.183. 

KtJSTNER,  knst'ner.  Karl  Theodor  vox 
(1784-1864).  A  German  theatrical  manager, 
bom  at  I^ipzig,  where,  after  having  studied  law, 
and  in  Gottinsen.  he  undertook  the  management 
of  the  Stadttheater  from  1817  to  1828.  As  di- 
rector, subsequently,  of  the  Court  Tlieatre  in 
Munich  (1833-42).  and  as  intendant -general  of 
the  royal  theatres  in  Berlin  (1842-51),  his  artis- 


tic qualities  and  superior  business  ability 
proved  of  great  value  in  bringing  about  impor- 
tant reforms  in  the  technical  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  theatrical  matters.  Dramatic  authors 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  initiation,  conjointly 
with  Holliein,  in  1845,  of  royalties.  His  V'ter- 
unddreissig  Jahre  meiner  Theater  lei  tung  (1853) 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
theatre.  King  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  made  him 
a  Privy  Councilor  and  conferred  nobility  upon 
hint  in  1837. 

KtJSTRIN,  kys-tren',  or  CUSTRIN.  A  tnun 
of  the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  and  a 
fortress  of  the  first  rank,  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Oder  and  Warthe,  about  52  miles 
east  of  Berlin  (Map:  Prussia,  F  2).  It  con- 
sists of  the  main  town  within  the  fortifications, 
Wtween  the  two  rivers,  and  two  suburbs,  one  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oder  and  the  other  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Warthe,  both  connected  with 
the  main  town  by  .several  bridges.  Its  public 
buildings  include  a  handsome  town  hall  and  the 
Church  of  Saint  Mary,  with  some  interesting 
tombs.  There  are  machine-works  and  manufac- 
tures of  copper  and  bra.ss  ware,  fine  hose,  malt 
and  potato  meal.  Population,  in  1890,  16,672; 
in  1900,  10.403.  Frederick  the  Great  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner  here  by  his  father.  In  1806 
Kiistrin  was  surrendered  without  a  blow  to  the 
French,  who  retained  it  until  1814. 

KTJTAIA,  koo-ti'A,  or  KtJTAHIA.  A  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  in  the  Vilayet  of 
Brusa,  about  70  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of 
Brusa  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  D  3).  It  is  poorly 
built,  but  has  a  large  number  of  mosques  and 
several  Christian  churches.  The  chief  products  are 
agricultural,  the  once  extensive  pottery  industry 
being  almost  extinct'.  In  the  vicinity  are  ob- 
tained considerable  quantities  of  meerschaum. 
The  trade  is  considerably  facilitated  by  the  rail- 
way lines  connecting  Kutaia  with  Angora  and 
Constantinople.  Population,  estimated  at  over 
22,000,  consisting  of  Mohammedans,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians.  Kutaia  is  noted  for  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  here  between  Egypt  and  Turkey 
on  May  4,  1833. 

KTJTAIS,  k(5c>-tis'.  A  government  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  with  an 
area  of  about  14,100  square  miles  (Map:  Russia, 
F  6).  The  surface  is  extremely  mountainous, 
and  agricultural  land  is  scarce.  The  region  is 
watered  chiefly  by  the  Rion  and  its  tributaries; 
it  has  a  warm  climate,  the  annual  temperature 
averaging  58  degrees.  Kutais  is  known  as  one 
of  the  world's  sources  of  manganese;  it  has  also 
deposits  of  lead,  copper,  and  coal.  Com,  wine, 
and  tobacco  constitute  the  chief  agricultural 
products.  Stock-raising  is  of  great  importance, 
while  manufacturing  industries  are  practically 
unknown.  Population,  in  1897.  1,075,861.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  various  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  Russians  constituting  only  about 
I  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  religion  the  pop\ila- 
tion  is  about  86  per  cent.  Greek  Orthodox,  and 
the  remainder  chiefly  Mohammedan.  Capital, 
Kutais  (q.v.). 

KUTAIS.  Tlie  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  in  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Rion,  115  miles  west-northwest  of 
Tiflis.  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  (Map: 
Russia.  F  6).  It  has  two  gymnasia  and  a  semi- 
nary for  teachers.     Hats  are  the  chief  manufac- 
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tureg.  Population,  in  1897,  32,492,  including  a 
number  of  Armenians  and  Jews,  who  are  mostly 
engaged  in  trade.  Kutais  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  of  the  Caucasus,  and  is  identified  with  the 
Kotatision  of  Procopius.  It  became  Russian  in 
1810.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  several 
ancient  fortresses. 

KUTENAI,  koo'te-nl  (properly,  Kutonaqa). 
A  small  group  or  confederacy  of  tribes  consti- 
tuting a  distinct  stock  (Kitunahan),  formerly 
occupying  the  narrow  valleys  along  Kootenai 
River  and  the  Arrow  Lakes,  on  both  sides  of  the 
British  Columbia-Montana  boundary,  and  now 
chiefly  gathered  upon  reservations  in  the  same 
region.  There  is  evidence  that  they  formerly 
lived  in  the  eastern  plains,  and  were  driven  into 
the  mountains  by  the  Blackfeet.  Their  extension 
southward  into  Montana  dates  from  their  peace 
with  the  Flatheads,  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  two  tribes  have  been  friends,  and 
were  formerly  accustomed  to  make  joint  expedi- 
tions annually  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri, 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  buffalo.  They  lived 
in  tipis.  From  their  earliest  acquaintance  with 
the  whites  they  were  noted  for  their  honesty  and 
good  qualities.  A  recent  Canadian  report  states 
that  those  on  that  side  of  the  line  "are  all  Catho- 
lic, zealous  and  attentive  to  their  religion,  indus- 
trious and  law-abiding,  and  steadily  becoming 
richer  and  more  self-supporting,"  some  being 
farmers  and  stock-raisers,  others  packers  and 
guides  to  prospectors.  All  are  now  civilized. 
Those  of  the  United  States,  almost  all  upon  the 
Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana,  are  also  civi- 
lized and  Catholic,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  in  much  less  favorable  condition, 
owing,  as  their  agent  states,  to  the  seizure  of  all 
the  best  lands  by  white  men  and  half-breeds,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  the  mission  schools  on 
account  of  the  withdrawal  of  Government  aid. 
The  Kutenai  number  in  all  about  900,  about  500 
of  whom  are  on  the  Canadian  side. 

KTJTTENBEBG,  kut'ten-berK.  A  mining 
town  of  Bohemia,  about  38  miles  east-southeast 
of  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  D  2).  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  churches,  notably  the  uncom- 
pleted Gothic  Church  of  Saint  Barbara,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  There 
are  also  an  old  castle,  for  a  time  the  residence  of 
the  Bohemian  kings,  with  a  mint  where  the  first 
Silbergroschen  was  coined  in  1300;  an  old  town 
hall  and  barracks.  The  chief  industries  of  the 
town  are  cotton-weaving,  brewing,  sugar-refining, 
and  iron-smelting.  Population,  in  1890,  13,563; 
in   1900,   14,799. 

KUTUSOrr,  koo-tt>o;'s6f,  Mikhail  Ilaeiono- 
VITCH  GoLENiSHTCHEFF,  Prince  of  Smolensk 
(1745-1813).  A  Russian  field-marshal,  born  in 
Saint  Petersburg.  He  entered  the  army  when 
young  and  rose  rapidly.  He  took  part  in  the 
campaign  against  Poland  (1764-69),  fought  the 
Turks  in  1770,  again  in  1771-72,  served  under 
Suvaroff  in  1789  and  1790,  and  was  made  succes- 
sively Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  Governor 
of  Finland,  and  Governor  of  Saint  Petersburg 
(1801).  He  was  appointed  in  1805  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Army  Corps  against  the 
French.  In  November  of  that  year  he  was  vic- 
torious over  Marshal  Mortier  of  Diirnstein.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  allied  army  under  the 
Emperor  Alexander  at  Austerlitz  (December  2, 
1805).     In  1811-12  he  commanded  the  Russian 


army  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  succeeded 
Barclay  de  Tolly  in  1812  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  against  the  French,  lost  the  battle 
of  Borodino  (q.v.),  but  gained  a  great  victory 
over  Davout  and  Ney  at  Smolensk.  He  carried 
on  the  campaign  to  its  successful  termination; 
but  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  died  at 
Bunzlau,  April  28,  1813. 

KtfTZING,  ki/tsing,  Friedbich  Tbaugott 
(1807-93).  A  German  botanist,  born  at  Ritte- 
burg  in  Thuringia.  He  was  educated  at  Halle, 
and  traveled  in  Southern  Europe,  especially 
studying  the  flora  of  the  Adriatic  coast;  and  for 
seme  time  taught  natural  science  at  Nordhausen. 
In  his  Grundzuge  der  philosophischen  Botanik 
(1851-52)  there  are  conclusions  as  to  the  origin 
of  species  similar  to  the  ideas  later  advanced 
by  Darwin.  Besides  the  above,  he  published  sev- 
eral other  works  of  considerable  importance. 

KTJTZTOWN,  koots'toun.  A  borough  in  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  18  miles  north  by  east  of  Reading; 
on  a  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  B  3).  The  Key- 
stone State  Normal  School  is  situated  here.  The 
borough  has  a  large  foundry,  and  manufactures 
of  flour,  leather,  shoes,  hosierv,  etc.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,   1595;   in  1900,   1328. 

KTJXHAVEN,  kooks'ha'fen.  A  seaport  of 
Germany.     See  Ct'Xhaven. 

KUYPER,  ki'per,  Abraham  (1837—).  A 
Dutch  stateman  apd  theologian,  born  in  Maass- 
luis  and  educated  at  Leyden.  His  father  was  a 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church ;  the  son  received 
a  difficult  country  charge  at  Beesd  in  1863,  and 
five  years  afterwards  went  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
began  his  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  In  1870  he  became  pastor,  in 
Amsterdam,  of  the  largest  congregation  in  Hol- 
land. There  he  became  more  and  more  engrossed 
in  politics.  He  became  editor  of  De  Standaard 
in  1872;  and  in  this  conservative  secular  journal, 
as  well  as  in  his  religious  organ,  the  Heraut, 
opposed  'modernism,'  which  he  considered  an  en- 
emy of  Christianity,  or,  in  his  own  phrase,  of 
Calvinism.  Thus  he  became  the  logical  political 
successor  of  Groen  von  Trinsterer,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1874,  but  was  forced  to 
resign  soon  afterwards.  His  political  purposes 
were  sketched  in  0ns  Program  (1879),  where  he 
urged  a  double  system  of  representation,  indi- 
vidual and  corporate,  less  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment, a  large  degree  of  local  control  even  in 
the  colonies,  and  a  reformed  system  of  taxation. 
In  1880  he  established  the  Free  University  of 
Amsterdam,  and  in  1886  definitely  broke  with 
the  National  Church,  and  formed  the  Free  Re- 
formed Church.  He  returned  to  Parliament  in 
1897,  carried  through  the  great  conservative  and 
clerical  alliance  between  Catholic  and  Calvinist 
parties,  and  in  1901,  as  leader  of  this  fusion, 
formed  a  Cabinet  in  which  he  took  the  portfolio 
of  the  Interior.  Kuyper  is  well  known  in  Ameri- 
ca as  a  strongly  Calvinistic  theologian.  His 
Encyclopedia  of  Sacred  Theology  (1898)  and  his 
works  on  Calvinism  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
translated  into  English  by  De  Vries.  In  Church 
history  his  important  work  is  an  edition  of  the 
Polish  reformer  John  .1  Lasco  (1866). 

KUZNETSK,  kooz-nyetsk'.  or  KUSNETSK. 
The  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Government  of  Saratov,  Russia,  situated  on 
the  river  Truyev,  over  280  miles  north-northeast 
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of  Saratov.  It  produces  leather,  rope,  and  tal- 
low, and  carries  on  some  trade  in  grain.  Popu- 
lation,  in   1897,   '20,555. 

KVICALA,  kvA^ha'lA,  Jan  (1834-).  A  Bo- 
hemian pbnologi8t  and  politician.  He  was  born 
at  MUnchengriitz  in  Bohemia,  studied  at  Prague 
and  at  Bonn,  and  in  1859  was  made  profest>or 
of  classical  literature  at  Prague.  His  philologi- 
cal writings  include:  Czech  translations  of  He- 
rodotus and  Sallust;  Beitiiige  zur  Kritik  und 
Erkldrung  des  Sophokles  (1864-09);  VergiUtu- 
dien  (1878)  ;  Studien  zu  Euripides  (1879)  ;  and 
Xeue  Beitrage  sur  Erkldrung  der  .Eneis  (1881). 
In  1881,  as  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Diet,  he 
introduced  the  so-called  Lex  Kcidala,  a  bill  pro- 
riding  for  separate  schools  for  German  and  Czech 
children,  and  was  prominent  in  the  agitation 
which  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  University 
of  Prague  into  a  German  and  a  Bohemian  uni- 
versity. 

KWAKIUTI*,  kwaliySofl  (incorrectly, 
KwAWKEWLTH  and  QuAOOLTH).  A  group  or 
confederacy  of  trib€s  of  strongly  differentiated 
Wakashan  stock  (q.v.),  living  in  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  closely  cognate  Hailtzuk  on  both 
sides  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  at  the  upper  end 
of  Vancouver  Island,  and  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  British  Columbia.  Among  more  than  twenty 
sub-tribes  the  best  known  are  the  Kwakiutl 
proper,  near  Fort  Rupert,  Ximkish,  Koskimo, 
Mamalilikulla.  Tsawatienuk,  and  Tanaktut.  They 
are  distinguished  for  devotion  to  the  custom  of 
potlatch  ( q.v. ) .  which  is  by  some  believed  to 
have  originated  with  them,  and  for  their  peculiar 
social  organization,  according  to  which  the  whole 
active  government  is  under  the  control  of  secret 
societies.  They  have  the  gentile  or  clan  system, 
but  with  the  descent  in  the  male  line.  There  are 
three  social  ranks — the  hereditary  chiefs,  the 
middle  estate  or  burgesses,  and  the  third,  who 
are  chiefly  slaves  and  their  descendants.  The 
middle  class  is  made  up  of  the  members  of  the 
secret  societies,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
such  societies  to  which  a  man  belongs  the  greater 
is  his  standing  and  influence.  The  third  or  low- 
est class  consists  of  those  who  are  not  members 
of  any  secret  society,  and  who  are  in  consequence 
shut  out  from  any  part  in  councils  or  other 
State  affairs.  The  candidate  for  initiation  must 
submit  to  severe  vigil,  fasting,  and  torture,  and 
distribute  numerous  presents  to  each  one  taking 
part  in  the  ceremony.  The  greatest  of  all  is 
the  hamatsa,  or  cannibal  society,  to  which  no  one 
can  be  admitted  until  he  has  been  a  member  of 
a  lower  society  for  eight  years.  Women  may 
become  members,  and  have  also  their  own  socie- 
ties.   The  dead  are  embalmed. 

Having  an  unlimited  food-supply  of  fish,  veni- 
son, seal-meat,  and  berries,  and  being  comfort- 
ably housed  after  the  manner  of  the  Northwest 
coast  tribes  generally,  and  moreover  regarded 
by  all  their  neighbors  as  the  guardians  of  the 
ancient  priestly  rites,  the  Kwakiutl  are  strongly 
conservative  and  opposed  to  all  the  methods  and 
religion  of  the  white  man.  although  they  are  very 
law-abiding.  Our  principal  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  Kwakiutl  is  derived  from  Dr.  Franz 
Boas,  in  the  reports  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  Report  of 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum  (Washington,  1895). 
They  number  now  about  1300. 


KWANO-CHOW-m,  kwilng'chou'fJRJ'.  The 
native  nunie  uf  tlie  Chinese  city  called  by  foreign- 
ers Canton  (q.v.), 

KWANO-SI,  kwfing'si-'  .(  liin..  broad  west). 
An  inland  province  of  Southern  China,  lying  to 
the  west  of  Kwang-tung.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  a  portion  of  Kwang-tung  and  the  north- 
east part  of  Tongking;  on  the  west  by  Yun-nan, 
and  on  the  north  by  Kwei-chow  and  Hu-nan 
(Map:  China,  C  5).  Its  southerly  parts  are 
traversed  by  branches  and  spurs  of  the  Nan-shan 
range,  an  offshoot  of  the  great  mountain  masses 
of  Tibet,  which  stretches  through  Kwang-tung 
to  the  coast  range  of  Fu-kien.  Toward  the  north 
and  west  hills  and  plains  are  found.  It  is  watered 
chiefly  by  the  Si-kiang,  or  'West  River,'  which 
has  numerous  tributaries,  some  of  them  of  consid- 
erable length.  This  river  rises  in  Yun-nan,  and 
after  a  course  of  1000  miles,  debouches  into  the 
China  Sea  below  Canton.  The  geology  of  Kwang- 
si  is  not  known,  but  its  mineral  wealth  is  said  to 
be  considerable.  Besides  grain  it  produces  for  ex- 
port cassia,  cassia-oil,  and  medicines.  Its  great- 
est trading  centre  is  Wu-chow,  on  the  Si-kiang, 
near  the  border  of  Kwang-tung,  and  200  miles 
above  Canton.  This  is  an  open  port,  and  has  a 
Chinese  Imperial  maritime  customs  station.  An- 
other open  port  is  Lung-chow,  on  the  Tongking 
frontier.  The  capital  is  Kwei-lin-fu  (q.v.).  Area, 
78,250  square  miles;  population,  5,250,000,  in- 
cluding many  Hakkas  (q.v.),  but  exclusive  of 
many  members  of  aboriginal  tribes  called  Miao- 
tse,  who  still  maintain  their  independence  in  the 
mountains.  A  number  of  these  Miao-tse  are 
partly  civilized  and  live  in  communities  by  them- 
selves under  Government  supervision.  The  first 
outbreak  of  the  Taiping  rebels  occurred  in  this 
province.  Kwang-si  shares  with  Kwang-tung  the 
supen.-ision  of  a  Governor-General,  who  resides 
at  Canton. 

KWANG-Stj,  kwSng'sSo',  or  KTTANG-HStr. 
The  reign  title  of  Tsai  T'ien,  the  present  Em- 
peror of  China.  He  is  the  son  of  Ch'un  I-hwan 
(commonly  known  as  'Prince  Ch'un'),  the  seventh 
son  of  the  Emperor  who  reigned  as  Taokwang 
and  who  died  in  1850.  Kwang-su  was  bom  in 
1872.  ascended  the  throne  in  1875.  married  in 
1889,  and  in  the  same  year  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire.  The  troubles  of  his  reign 
began  early.  In  1876  China  had  to  pay  a  large 
indemnity  and  make  many  concessions  to  Great 
Britain  because  of  the  murder  of  a  British  con- 
sular oflScer  on  the  borders  of  Burma  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  1884  difficulties  with  France 
arose  over  a  dispute  about  Tongking;  Formosa 
was  blockaded ;  the  forts  at  Fu-chow  and  a  num- 
ber of  Chinese  war-vessels  anchored  there  were 
destroyed.  In  1894-95  occurred  the  disastrous 
war  with  Japan,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  Formosa. 
This  was  followed  by  the  seizure  of  Kiao-chau 
by  Gfermany  (1897),  the  occupation  of  Port  Ar- 
thur by  Russia  (1898),  and  the  conditional  ces- 
sion to  Great  Britain  of  Wei-hai-wei.  In  1898, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  a  number  of  young  schol- 
ars whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  side,  the 
Emperor  proclaimed  a  large  number  of  reforms, 
but  so  numerous  and  so  sweeping  were  they  that 
the  Empress  Dowager  became  alarmed,  deposed 
the  Emperor,  revoked  his  edicts,  and  condemned 
the  yoimg  reformers  to  death.  Six  of  them  were 
beheaded,  but  many  escaped.  Then  began  the 
'Boxer'  movement,  which  resulted,  in  1900.  in 
the  murder  of  many  missionaries,  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  much  property,  including  the  legations 
in  Peking,  and  the  siege  of  the  Ministers  and 
many  refugees  in  the  British  Legation,  necessitat- 
ing large  European  and  American  armies,  who 
destroyed  the  Taku  forts,  and  captured  Tien-tsin 
and  Peking,  all  of  which  was  paid  for  by  a  large 
indemnity.  Yet  much  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  reign.  The  Mohammedan  rebellion  in 
the  northwest  was  suppressed,  and  territory,  lost 
to  China  for  a  time,  including  Kwlja,  was  recov- 
ered. Railways  and  telegraphs  were  introduced 
and  have  spread  rapidly,  mines  have  been  opened, 
manufactures  introduced,  a  postal  service  in- 
augurated, and  the  entire  country  practically 
thrown  open  to  foreign  trade. 

KWANG-TUNG^  kwilng'tung'  (Chin.,  broad 
east ) .  The  most  southerly  of  the  six  maritime 
provinces  of  China  proper ;  bounded  on  the  south- 
east and  south  by  the  China  Sea,  on  the  west  by 
Kwang-si,  and  on  the  north  by  Hu-nan,  Kiang-si, 
and  Fu-kien  (Map:  China,  D  7).  About  two- 
thirds  of  its  area  of  79,456  square  miles  are 
covered  by  moderately  high  mountains,  the  chief 
ridges  of  which — known  as  the  Nan-ling  and  Mei- 
ling — extend  along  the  northern  boundary,  form- 
ing the  watershed  between  the  rivers  Siang  and 
Kan,  which  flow  north  to  the  Yang-tse  and  the 
'North'  and  'East'  rivers,  which  have  their  origin 
in  Kiang-si  and  flow  south,  the  former  joining 
the  'West  River'  from  Y'^un-nan  and  Kwang-si 
at  the  town  of  Sam-shui  ( 'Three  Rivers' )  to  form 
the  Chu-kiang,  or  Pearl  River,  on  which  Canton 
is  situated,  and  the  latter  flowing  into  the  Chu,  a 
little  lower  down.  Sam-shui  stands  at  the  apex 
of  a  great  delta,  which  is  intersected  by  numerous 
navigable  branches  and  creeks  of  the  West  and 
Chu  rivers,  and  forms  the  richest  and  most  fer- 
tile part  of  the  province.  The  other  important 
river  of  the  province  is  the  Han,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  back  of  Fu-kien,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  near  Swatow  (q.v.).  The  coast-line  is 
much  broken,  and  islands  are  numerous.  The 
largest  of  these  is  Hainan  ( q.v. ) .  Another  of 
importance  is  Hong  Kong  (q.v.).  There  are 
two  prominent  peninsulas;  that  on  the  south, 
separated  from  Hainan  by  only  a  few  miles,  is 
called  Lei-chow  and  forms  a  department  of  the 
same  name;  that  on  the  sovitheast  forms  the 
Department  of  Kow-lun,  376  square  miles  of 
which  were  leased  to  Great  Britain  in  1898  for 
ninety-nine  years. 

The  province  is  rich  geologically.  Coal  is 
found  in  three  diff'erent  sections.  As  now  mined 
it  is  of  poor  quality,  but  is  much  used  by  the 
natives,  especially  in  the  iron  and  steel  works 
of  Fatshan  (q.v.).  Iron  ore  is  found  in  twenty 
places,  and  silver-mines  were  worked  at  one 
time.  The  chief  commercial  products  are  silk 
and  silk  fabrics,  which  represent  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  foreign  exports;  tea,  cassia  and 
cassia-buds,  matting,  75  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
output  being  exported  to  New  York;  fire-crack- 
ers, palm-leaf  fans,  chinaware,  and  pottery,  that 
of  Shek-wan  being  the  best.  Ginger  is  widely 
grown,  both  on  the  hillsides  and  in  fields,  and  a 
great  'preserving'  industry  is  carried  on  at  Can- 
ton, with  large  exports.  Other  noted  preserves 
are  'chow-chow'  (bamboo-shoots),  pineapple,  and 
kumquat.  Other  products  are  sugar,  tobacco, 
galangal,  turmeric,  betel-nuts,  cocoanuts,  agar- 
agar,  and  fragrant  woods  from  T^i-chow  and  Hai- 
nan, China-root  and  star-aniseed,  and  various 
oils. 


The  open  ports  of  the  province  are  Canton, 
Swatow,  Sam-shui,  and  Pakhoi.  Kwang-chow- 
wan,  opposite  Hainan,  was  leased  to  France  for 
ninety-nine  years  in  1898,  and  declared  a  free 
port  in  1902.  Macao  (q.v.),  some  miles  below 
Canton,  is  a  Portuguese  possession.  The  Canton- 
Flankow  Railway  line  will  traverse  the  province 
from  south  to  north.  The  capital  of  the  province 
is  Kwang-chow-fu,  better  known  as  Canton. 
Kwang-tung  early  became  known  to  Europeans. 
The  Arab  voyagers  came  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century;  the  Portuguese  first  arrived  in  1517, 
and  a  British  fieet  of  merchantmen  sailed  into 
the  Canton  River  in  1657.  In  1084  was  estab- 
lished the  factory  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  population  is  about  30,000,000,  which  in- 
cludes about  3,000,000  Hakkas  (q.v.),  and  a 
great  many  aborigines. 

KWANTO,  kwiin'to''  ( Sinico- Japanese,  bar- 
rier-east). A  name  loosely  applied  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  main  island  of  Japan  which  lies  east 
of  the  Hakone  Mountains,  referring  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Hasshiu  or  Eight  Provinces, 
which  were  assigned  by  Hideyoshi  to  lyeyasu. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the  'barrier' 
lay  farther  west,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kioto,  and 
in  those  days  the  Kwanto  meant  the  whole  re- 
gion lying  to  the  east  of  that. 

KWAN-TUNG,^  kwiin^tung'  (Chin.,  barrier- 
east).  A  name  loosely  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  which  lies  east  of  the  'bar- 
rier,' meaning  more  particularly  the  barrier  of 
Shan-hai-kwan,  where  the  great  wall  juts  into 
the  sea,  but  probably  also  to  the  barrier  which 
is  supposed  to  divide  Mongolia  from  Manchuria, 
and  is  commonly  laid  down  on  maps  as  'pali- 
sades,' though  no  palisades  exist.  In  this  sense 
it  would  include  the  two  provinces  of  Kirin  and 
Shing-king. 

kWAN-YIN",  kwan'yen'  (Chin.,  sound- re- 
garding, i.e.  prayer-hearing,  a  translation  of 
Skt.  avalokitesvara,  down-gazing  lord,  pitying 
lord,  misread  avalokitasvara,  down-gazing  sound, 
sound- regarding ) .  A  mythical  Bodhisatwa,  or 
Buddha-elect,  who  is  worshiped  in  Sikkim, 
Nepal,  and  Tibet  under  the  name  Avalokita, 
or  Avalokiteshvara ;  in  China  under  the  name 
of  Kwan-yin,  or  Kwan-shih-yin,  and  in  Japan 
as  Kwan-non,  or  Kwan-se-on.  In  the  first-men- 
tioned group  of  countries  this  deity  is  in- 
vested exclusively  with  male  attributes,  but  in 
China  and  Japan  with  female  attributes,  a 
change  of  sex  which  seems  to  date,  in  China  at 
least,  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  Grand 
Lama  of  Tibet  is  a  living  incarnation  of  Avalo- 
kita, the  patron  deity  of  the  country  and  the 
protector  of  the  faithful.  One  of  his  many  names 
is  Maha-Karuna  ('The  Great  Pitier').  In  China 
and  Japan  Kwan-yin  (Kwannon)  is  known  as 
the  'Goddess  of  Mercy.'  Her  worship  is  very 
popular.  One  of  her  names  is  Pa-nan-kwan-yin, 
or  the  compassionate  goddess  who  succors  those 
who  are  exposed  to  the  eight  kinds  of  suffering. 
As  the  Sung-tse  Kwan-yin  she  is  the  'Giver  of 
Sons,'  and  hence  is  much  worshiped  by  childless 
married  women.  Sometimes  she  is  represented 
with  throe,  or  eight,  or  eleven  faces,  or  with  a 
thousand  eyes  and  a  thousand  arms;  the  faces 
and  eyes  indicating  her  omniscience  and  the  arms 
her  omnipotence.  In  China  the  island  of  Pu-to, 
near  Chusan,  is  specially  dedicated  to  Kwan-yin, 
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and,  as  it  dates  fruiu  the  year  915,  many  images 
with  male  attributes  are  found  <here.  Thou- 
sands of  monks  and  other  worsliipers  from  all 
parts  of  China,  as  well  as  from  Tibet  and  Mon- 
golia, visit  the  place  annually.  The  worship  of 
Kwan  yin  is  peculiar  to  that  development  of 
buddhism  which  is  called  Mahayana,  or  the 
'tireat  Conveyance.'     See  Mauaya^'a. 

Consult:  Kitel,  Handbook  for  the  Student 
of  Chinese  Buddhism  (Hong  Kong,  1870)  ;  Ed- 
kins,  Chinese  BuMhism  (London,  18S0)  ;  Wad- 
dell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet  (London,  1895); 
Lloyd,  "The  Development  of  Japanese  Buddhism," 
in  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
vol.  XX.  (Yokohama,  1894)  ;  and  Griffis,  The  Re- 
ligions of  Japan   (New  York,  1895). 

KWEI-CHOW,  kwa'chou',  or  KTJEI-CHOU 

(Chin.,  honorable  land).  The  Switzerland  of 
China,'  an  inland  province,  bounded  on  the  south- 
west by  Yunnan,  on  the  northwest  and  north  by 
Sze-chuen,  on  the  east  by  Hu-nan,  and  on  the 
south  by  Kwang-si.  Area,  64,454  square  miles 
(Map:  China,  C  6).  It  b  an  exceedingly  moun- 
tainous country,  but  has  many  fine  grassy  plains, 
though  of  no  great  extent.  The  population  is 
sparse;  cultivation  is  carried  on  only  in  the 
neighborhood  of  towns  and  villages.  The  chief 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  the  poppy. 
Coal,  iron,  copper,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  anti- 
mony exist  in  great  quantity.  Coal  is  worked 
extensively  for  domestic  use.  Opium,  wood-oil, 
fibre-paper,  'rice-paper,'  and  white  wax  and  gall- 
nuts  are  the  chief  exportable  products.  The 
province  supplies  several  considerable  tributaries 
to  the  Si-kiang,  which  flows  through  Kwang-si 
and  Kwang-tung.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  W  u- 
kiang  and  the  Y'uen.  The  Wu-kiang  rises  north 
of  the  capital,  and,  after  a  course  of  500  miles 
northeast  and  north,  flows  into  the  Y'ang-tse  at 
Fu-chow.  Owing  to  its  rapids,  it  does  not  be- 
come navigable  until  it  approaches  Sze-chuen, 
100  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  Kung-tan  River.  The  Y'uen,  which  flows  east 
and  northeast  into  the  Tung-ting  Lake,  in  Hu- 
nan, waters  the  southeastern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. Its  upper  courses  are  obstructed  by  nu- 
merous rapids,  but  it  is  navigable  from  its  mouth 
to  within  130  miles  of  the  capital,  Kwei-yang 
( q.v. ) .  With  Y'un-nan.  Kwei-chow  forms  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  Y'un-Kwei.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  7,500.000,  and  consists  mostly 
of  immigrants  from  Sze-chuen  and  other  neigh- 
boring provinces.  The  province  has  not  recov- 
ered yet  from  the  devastation  caused  by  the  war 
which  existed  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  between  the  Chinese  and  the  aboriginal 
Miao-tse.  who  still  inhabit  the  mountains. 

KWEI-LIN-FTJ,  kwal^n'foo'  (Chin.,  cassia 
forest  city).  The  capital  of  the  Chinese  Prov- 
ince of  Kwang-si  (q.v.).  It  is  a  walled  city, 
somewhat  decayed,  situated  on  the  navigable 
River  Kwei    (^iap:   China.  D  6). 

KWEI-YANG-Ftr,  kwa'yang'foo'.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Chinese  Province  of  Kwei-chow.  It 
is  finely  situated  in  a  plain,  near  the  centre 
of  the  province,  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  white 
marble,  and  contains  many  handsome  memorial 
arches  and  monuments  of  the  same  material 
(Map:  China.  C  6).  It  is  the  smallest  of  all  the 
provincial  capitals  of  CTiina.  its  walls  having  a 
circuit  of  only  two  miles.  Its  streets  are  fairly 
wide,  its  shops  large  and  prosperous-looking,  and 


ita  inhabitants  civiL  Their  foreign  goods  are  re- 
ceived through  the  Tung-ting  Lake  and  the  Yuen 
River.  Its  fuel  supply  is  derived  from  the  oo«J- 
mines  10  miles  west  of  the  city. 

KYAUTZINQ.  An  efficacious  method  of  pre- 
serving timber  from  dry  rot  (q.v.),  by  injecting 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood  a  solution  of  curroMive 
sublimate;  it  was  invented  by  John  H.  Kyan, 
who  was  bom  in  Dublin,  N'ovenilx»r  27,  177  4.  and 
died  in  1850. 

KYD,  kid,  Thomas  (c.1557-95).  An  English 
dramatist,  son  of  a  London  scrivener,  born  about 
1557.  He  attended  the  Merchant  Tailors'  School 
and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  died  about  1595.  Im- 
mensely popular  were  his  two  plays,  having  as 
hero  Jeronimo  (or  Hieronimo),  Marshal  of 
Spain.  They  are  known  as  The  First  Part  of 
Jeronimo  (printed,  1605),  and  The  Spanish 
Tragedy  (printed,  1594).  They  were  both  per- 
formed probably  as  early  as  1588.  They  were 
frequently  quoted  and  abused  by  later  drama- 
tists; and  to  the  second  play  Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  been  indebted  for  some  of  the  machinery 
of  Hamlet.  Kyd  wrote  other  tragedies,  and  may 
have  been  the  author  of  a  lost  Hamlet.  Consult 
his  Works,  ed.  by  Boas  (Oxford,  1900)  ;  Ward, 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
(London,  1881)  ;  and  Sarrazin,  Thomas  Kyd  und 
sein  Kreis  (Berlin,  1882). 

KYXLMAIOJ",  kil'man,  Walter  ( 1837— ) .  A 
German  architect,  bom  at  Weyer  -  bei  -  Wald, 
Rhenish  Prussia.  He  studied  at  the  Academy 
of  Architecture  in  Berlin,  where  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Adolf  Heyden  about  1868. 
Their  extensive  activity,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Kyllmann  &.  Heyden,  resulted  in  the  erection  of 
numerous  public  and  private  buildings  in  Berlin 
and  vicinity,  among  them  the  "Kaisergalerie," 
one  of  the  handsomest  arcades  in  Europe.  They 
were  the  architects  of  the  Johanniskirche  in 
Dusseldorf,  the  post-offices  in  Breslau  and  Ros- 
tock, and  were  particularly  successful  with  their 
structures  for  exhibitions,  notably  the  buildings 
of  the  German  Empire  at  the  Vienna  Exposition 
of  1S73. 

KYXOE   CATTLE.     See  Highia:\d  Cattle. 

KYMRY,  klm'ri,  or  CYMBY.  See  Wales; 
Wel-sh  Litebatube. 

KYOTO.     A  city  of  Japan.    See  Kioto. 

KYKIE  ELEISON,  klr^-d  ^lat-sdn  (Gk. 
Kvpu  fK^Tjcoy.  Kyrie  eleeson.  Lord  have  mercy). 
A  form  of  prayer  which  occurs  in  both  Greek 
and  Latin  liturgies.  It  appears  as  a  regu- 
lar formula  as  early  as  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions. In  fact,  the  retention  of  the  Greek 
form  in  the  Western  books  is  evidence  that  it 
comes  down  from  the  time  when  that  language 
was  used  throughout  the  entire  Christian  Church. 
The  number  of  repetitions  has  varied  at  different 
times,  while  in  the  East  the  alternation  of 
Christe  eleison  was  unknown.  In  the  modem 
Roman  Catholic  mass  it  follows  immediately 
upon  the  introit    (q.v.). 

KYBUE,  kerl.  JoHlf  (1637-1724).  An  English 
philanthropist,  famed  by  Pope's  eulogy  of  him 
in  his  third  Moral  Epistle  under  the  name  The 
Man  of  Ross.'  He  was  bom  in  the  Parish  of 
Dymock.  Gloucestershire,  and  was  educated  at 
Ross   Grammar   School  and   at  Balliol   Ck)llege, 
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Oxford,  but  never  received  a  degree.  His  charity- 
took  the  form  very  frequently  of  advancing 
money  to  a  neighbor  who  intended  to  build,  dec- 
orate, or  alter,  with  the  understanding  that 
Kyrle  should  plan  the  work.  In  1693  he  leased 
a  bit  of  ground  in  Ross  for  500  years,  and  made 
it  a  public   park.     The  Kyrle   Society,   named 


after  him,  was  founded  in  1875;  its  aim  is  to 
better  the  common  people,  by  laying  out  parks, 
giving  concerts,  and  promoting  house  decoration 
and  window  gardening. 

KYUSHU,  kyoo'shoo'.  The  southernmost  of 
the  four  principal  islands  of  Japan.  See  Kiu- 
smu. 


LTHE  twelfth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet.  Its  form  is  derived  from 
the  Phoenician  t,  which  became  the 
Greek  X,  and  then,  through  the 
I^tin,  L.  (See  Alphabet.)  The 
Greek  name  of  the  letter,  latnhda,  is 
from  an  original  name  ISmed  or  la  bed.  The  He- 
brew lamed  has  been  usually  supposed  to  mean  an 
ox-goad,  because  there  is,  in  Judges  iii.  31,  the 
solitary  occurrence  of  a  word  malmad,  which 
from  the  context  has  been  taken  to  mean  an  ox- 
goad.     This  meaning,  however,  is  uncertain. 

PiioxETic  Character.  In  general  /  is  a  semi- 
vowel, with  a  lateral  character;  it  is  made  by  a 
contact  between  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the 
n'.outh  in  the  same  general  position  as  for  d,  t,  n, 
but  with  a  characteristic  opening  at  the  sides  of 
the  tongue,  by  which  the  breath  escapes  laterally. 
By  differences  in  the  position  of  the  tongue  are 
made  the  I  mouilU  (palatal)  of  French,  and 
the  lingual  or  cerebral  /  of  Sanskrit.  Popularly 
I  is  classed  as  a  liquid  with  m,  n,  and  r.  In  Eng- 
lish the  sound  of  I  is  very  constant,  and,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  sonority  and  stability,  is  used  with  the 
value  of  a  vowel  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  hotlle, 
apple.  It  is  sometimes  silent,  as  in  iralk.  calm, 
palm.  In  other  languages  I  is  not  so  stable  as  in 
English.  In  Sanskrit  I  and  r  are  almost  alterna- 
tive letters  in  older  roots.  In  comparative  phi- 
lology an  interchange  of  I  and  d  is  quotable;  cf. 
Lat.  lacrima,  Gr.  ddxpv. 

As  A  Symbol.  In  chemistry,  L  =  lithium  ;  in 
Roman  notation,  L  =  50;  L  =  50,000;  in  Eng- 
lish money  L  (written  conventionally  before  the 
figures  f )  =  'pounds'  (from  Lat.  libra),  as  £2000 
=  2000?. 

LAALAND.  Iftl^nd,  or  LOLLAND.  An  isl- 
land  of  Denmark,  situated  between  the  islands 
of  Falster  and  Langeland,  separated  from  the 
first  by  the  Guldborg  Sund  and  from  the  second 
by  the  Langelands  Belt  (Map:  Denmark,  E  4). 
Area,  over  440  square  miles.  The  surface  is  very 
low,  the  highest  point  of  the  island  being  only 
about  95  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
c-oasts  are  sharplv  indented,  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  A  considerable  part  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  forests.  The  chief  occupation  is 
agriculture.  Maribo,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
is  connected  by  rail  with  the  seaport  of  Nakskov, 
on  the  western  coast.  Bandholm  and  Rodby,  on 
the  northern  and  southern  coasts,  respectively, 
and  Nykjobing.  on  the  island  of  Falster.  Ad- 
ministratively Laaland  forms,  together  with  Fal- 
ster. the  District  of  Maribo.  Population  of  the 
island,  in  1890,  67,913;  in  I90I,  70,596. 


LAAB,  or  LAES,  lar,  Pieter  van  (c.I590- 
74.)  A  Dutch  painter,  called  by  the  Italians 
*I1  Bamboccio.'  He  probably  studied  in  France 
and  Austria  before  he  settled  in  Rome  (1624), 
A\here  he  remained  for  sixteen  years.  In  that 
city  he  met  Claude  I^rrain  and  Poussin,  and 
founded  a  school  of  imitators,  who  were  called 
'Lambocciate.'  His  works  are  darkening  rapidly, 
but  his  effects  of  light  and  shade  are  still  not- 
able. His  subjects  are  landscapes,  or  more  often 
peasant  scenes  of  a  gay  nature.  He  left  about 
twenty  etchings  of  great  value.     See  Bambocci- 

AOES. 

LAAS,  las.  Erxst  (1837-85),  A  German  phi- 
lo.sopher  and  educator.  He  was  bom  at  Fiirsten- 
walde  and  studied  philosophy  at  Berlin  under 
Trendelenburg.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Strassburg.  His  philo- 
sophic system  is  positivism;  his  position  comes 
near  Hume,  or,  more  exactly,  between  Comte  and 
John  Stuart  Mill.  The  peculiarity  of  his  posi- 
tivism is  that  it  admits  logical  principles  to  the 
same  category  with  facts  and  perceptions.  But 
his  work  is  critical  rather  than  constructive.  His 
chief  publication  is  Idealismus  und  Positirismus 
(1879-84),  which  exalts  positivism  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  idealism  of  Plato  and  Kant,  and 
puts  a  particular  stress  on  the  relation  of  his 
philosophy  to  ethics  and  pedagogics.  Ethics  and 
the  theory  of  education  make  up  the  most  of  his 
Litterariseher  yachlass,  edited  by  Kerry  (1887). 

LABADIE,  la'b^'de'.  Je.\x  de  (1610-74).  A 
religious  reformer  and  sectary.  He  was  bom  at 
Bourg.  in  Guyenne.  February  13.  1610.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Bordeaux,  entered 
their  Order  (1625).  became  priest  (1635).  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher.  He  urged 
the  reform  of  what  he  deemed  abuses  in  the 
Church,  but,  finding  no  encouragement  in  his 
Order,  he  left  it  and  joined  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory  in  1639,  and  soon  after  the  Jansenists. 
In  1640,  appointed  Canon  of  Amiens,  he  made 
innovations,  holding  meetings  for  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  and  administering  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  both  kinds  to  the  people.  In  1650  he  became  a 
Protestant,  and  was  for  eight  years  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Montauban.  In  1657  he  was  pastor  in 
Orange,  and  in  1659  in  Geneva.  In  1666  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Walloon  church  in  Middelburg. 
Holland;  but  in  1669  went  to  Amsterdam,  where 
his  followers  soon  formed  a  distinct  sect  called 
Labadists.  It  included  many  of  rank  and  educa- 
tion, among  whom  were  two  ladies,  the  learned 
Anna  Maria  von  Schfirman  and  the  authoress 
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Antoinette  Bourignon.  Expelled  from  the  coun- 
try as  a  separatist,  he  went  in  1670  to  Ilerford, 
■where  he  was  protected  by  the  Princess  Eliz- 
abeth, who,  through  the  influence  of  Anna  Maria 
von  Schiirman,  became  a  disciple.  Driven  from 
this  place  in  1674,  he  went  to  Bremen  and  then 
to  Altona,  where  he  died  February  13,  1674.  He 
left  numerous  works.  The  Labadists  did  not 
differ  entirely  from  the  Reformed  Church,  but 
adhered  to  its  doctrinal  symbols.  They  were  a 
set  of  mystics,  who  sought  reform  of  life  rather 
than  of  doctrine.  They  supported  themselves 
by  manual  labor,  and,  after  the  example  of  the 
primitive  Church,  held  property  in  common;  they 
laid  great  stress  on  the  internal  light  as  indis- 
pensable for  the  understanding  of  the  Bible,  and 
rejected  infant  baptism  and  the  observance  of 
holy  days.  They  honored  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage. After  Labadie's  death  his  followers  settled 
in  West  Friesland,  but  made  few  converts,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
sect  became  extinct.  A  few  of  them  came  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  on  the  Hudson,  but 
gained  no  permanence  as  a  sect.  Consult  their 
history,  in  Dutch,  by  von  Berkum  (2  vols.,  Sneek, 
1851). 

LA  BAB.CA,  la  bar''ka.  A  town  in  the  State 
of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  situated  east  of  Lake  Chapala, 
and  60  miles  southeast  of  Guadalajara,  on  the 
railroad  between  that  city  and  Mexico  (Map: 
Mexico,  H  7).  It  was  founded  in  1529  by  Nuiio 
de  GuzmSn,  and  its  streets  were  the  scene  of  two 
battles  in  the  Mexican  War  of  Independence. 
Population,  over  10,000. 

LABA'IIIA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  the 
powerful  rattlesnake  elsewhere  described  as 
'bush-master'    ( q.v. ) . 

LABARRAQUE'S  (la'ba'ra'kaz^  SOLU- 
TION, or  Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda.  A 
disinfecting  and  bleaching  solution,  obtained  by 
mixing  150  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  (in  solu- 
tion) with  75  parts  of  chlorinated  lime  (in  solu- 
tion), making  up  with  water  to  1000  parts,  and 
separating  the  precipitated  mass.  The  liquid 
thus  obtained  has  a  pale  greenish  color,  a  faint 
odor  of  chlorine,  and  a  disagreeable  alkaline  taste. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.052.  Its  value  as  a  dis- 
infectant and  as  a  bleaching  agent  is  due  to  the 
chlorine  which  it  contains,  and  it  is  used  as  a 
gargle  for  sore  throat,  as  a  dressing  for  wounds, 
and  in  diluted  form  as  a  nose-douche.  It  is  also 
administered  internally  in  small  quantities  in 
cases  of  zymotic  diseases. 

LA  BARRE,,  la  bar',  Antoine  Joseph  Le- 
f£;vee  de  la  (c.  1625-88).  A  French  naval  officer 
and  colonial  Governor  of  Canada.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Guiana  in  1663,  and  in  1667 
recaptured  Cayenne  from  the  Dutch  and  de- 
feated the  English  in  the  Antilles.  In  1682  he 
succeeded  Frontenac  as  Governor  of  Canada,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  conspicuous  chiefly  for 
cupidity  and  incompetence.  He  organized  an 
expedition  against  the  Seneca  Indians  in  1684, 
and  proceeded,  after  much  unnecessary  delay,  as 
far  as  La  Famine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon 
River,  in  the  present  State  of  New  York.  Here, 
and  at  Fort  Frontenac,  across  the  lake,  many  of 
his  soldiers  were  incapacitated  for  further  serv- 
ice by  malarial  attacks,  and,  imable  to  proceed 
further.  La  Barre  held  a  conference  with  a 
delegation  of  Iroquois  on  September  4,  and 
agreed  to  a  treaty   of   peace  unsatisfactory  to 


liOuis  XIV.  Late  in  the  same  year,  accordingly, 
he  was  recalled  to  France.  La  Barre  was  a 
steadfast  opponent  of  La  Salle  (q.v.).  Consult 
Parkman,  Frontenac  and  New  France  Under 
Louis  XIV.  (Boston,  1877),  and  La  Salle  and  the 
Discovery  of  the  Great  West   (Boston,  1869). 

LABARRE,  Louis  (1810-92).  A  Belgian 
publicist  and  journalist,  born  at  Dinant.  His 
real  name  was  Labar.  He  was  a  schoolmaster 
there  until  the  Revolution  of  1830,  when  he  came 
to  the  front  as  a  Radical  Republican,  contributing 
to  the  Courtier  Beige,  the  Bomhe,  the  Charivari 
Beige,  and  the  Paris  National.  In  1836  his  Sa- 
tires et  elegies  appeared.  As  editor  of  the  Brussels 
Nation  (1848),  he  had  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  Hugo, 
Louis  Blanc,  Charras,  Raspail,  and  others  for  con- 
tributors, and  he  himself  was  imprisoned  thirteen 
months  for  his  defense  of  Orsini.  He  wrote 
strongly  against  Napoleon  III.  in  such  works  as 
Napoleon  III.  et  la  Belgique  (1860),  and  was 
the  author  of  a  comedy,  La  bourse  des  amis 
(1862),  a  five-act  drama,  Montigny  a  la  cour 
d'Espagne  (1864),  an  appreciatively  critical 
biography  of  his  friend  the  painter  Wiertz 
(1866),  and  collections  of  verses. 

LAB'ARXJM  (possibly  from  Cantabrian  lau- 
buru,  having  four  members,  or  Basque  labarva, 
standard).  The  famous  standard  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Constantine,  designed  to  commemorate 
the  miraculous  vision  of  the  cross  in  the  sky, 
which  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him  on  his 
vay  to  attack  Maxentius,  and  to  have  been  the 
moving  cause  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 
As  Eusebius  describes  it  ( Vita  Constantini,  i. 
31),  it  was  a  long  spear,  overlaid  with  gold, 
forming  the  figure  of  a  cross  by  means  of  a 
transverse  bar  at  the  top,  from  which  hung  a 
square  purple  banner,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  At  its  summit  was  a  gold 
wreath,  inclosing  the  monogram  of  Christ  formed 
of  the  first  two  letters  of  his  name,  X  and  P, 
intersecting  each  other.  It  was  thus  merely  a 
modification  of  the  usual  legionary  standard,  the 
monogram  merely  taking  the  place  of  the  em- 
blem of  the  legion,  such  as  a  hand  or  an  animal. 
This  standard  became  the  general  one  of  the 
Roman  army  under  Constantine  and  his  suc- 
cessors: its  key-note,  the  sacred  monogram,  was 
also  placed  on  the  soldiers'  shields,  and  came 
into  general  use  for  a  short  time  as  a  symbol  of 
Christianity  on  tombs  and  works  of  art. 

LABAT,  la'ba',  Jean  Baptiste  (1663-1738). 
A  French  missionary,  born  in  Paris.  He  became 
a  Dominican  in  1685;  was  professor  at  Nancy 
in  1687;  and  in  1693  was  sent  to  the  Antilles. 
He  spent  two  years  at  Martinique  and  returned 
thither  after  a  stay  in  Guadeloupe,  where  he 
did  much  for  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country.  He  was  frequently  used  as  diplomatic 
agent  by  the  Governors  of  the  Antilles;  explored 
the  archipelago,  and  in  1703  founded  the  city  of 
Easse-Terre  in  Guadeloupe.  The  'White  Father,' 
with  a  company  of  sixty  negroes,  did  marvels  in 
the  defense  of  the  island  against  the  English. 
War  and  fever  had  so  cut  down  the  missionary 
force  that  in  1705  Labat  returned  to  Europe, 
where  his  superiors  detained  him  at  Rome,  Civi- 
tavecchia, and  Paris  until  his  death.  His  Nou- 
veau  voyage  aux  ties  de  I'Amerique  (1722)  is 
considered  the  most  original  of  his  works  of 
travel,  and  it  is  largely  a  compilation. 

LABAITD,  la'b&',  Paul  (1838—).  A  German 
jurist,  born  in  Breslau,  and  educated  at  Heidel- 
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berg  and  Berlin.  In  l$t>4  he  went  to  KSnigs- 
berg  as  professor,  and  eight  years  afterwards  to 
Strassburg.  His  special  pruvinces  are  constitu- 
tional and  ooniiuercial  law.  In  1886  he  founded, 
with  StiH'rk,  the  ArcAir  fiir  offentliches  Kecht, 
aivi  he  was  long  editor  of  the  Deutsche  Juristen- 
/.'  •ng.  His  earlier  works  are  on  the  sources  of 
I  :  .m  law,  such  as  Beit  rage  sur  Kunde  des 
ftenspiegets  (1861),  and  Jura  Prutenorum 
~  ■'!.  More  important  are  the  following:  Das 
F'.ui  ;ttreckt  nack  den  Bcstimmungen  dcr  preus- 
sischrn  Verfassungsurkunde  (1871)  ;  Das  Finanz- 
rtcht  des  deutschen  Reichs  (1873)  ;  and  his  niaa- 
torpiece.  Das  Staatsrecht  des  deutschen  Reichs 
(last  edition  1901),  which  appeared  in  abbrevi- 
ated form  in  Marquardsen's  Uandhuch  des  offent- 
lichen  Rechts  der  Oegenicart    (1883). 

LABBE,  mb,  Philippe  (1607-67).  A  French 
Jesuit  scholar.  He  was  bom  at  Bourges,  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  (1623),  attained  high  rank 
as  a  scholar  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  col- 
lection of  the  acta  in  the  Church  councils  from 
34  to  1417  (18  vols.,  Paris,  1672),  a  work  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  later  collections  of 
Hardouin  and  Mansi.  A  full  list  of  his  numerous 
writings  is  given  in  Backer,  BibUothequ€»  des 
ecrivains  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus  (Paris, 
1876). 

T.ABE,  li'bi',  LonsE,  known  as  *La  belle  Cor- 
di^re'  (the  beautiful  ropemaker) ,  (  ? — 1566) .  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  sixteenth-century  French 
women  poets.  She  was  bom  at  Lyons  between 
1515  and  1524,  and  was  highly  educated.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  she  fought  at  the  siege  of  Perpi- 
gnan  (1542)  as 'Capitaine  Loys.*  About  thirteen 
years  after  this  she  married  Aymon  Perrin,  a 
rope  manufacturer  of  Lyons,  and  her  salon  be- 
came a  meeting-place  for  cultivated  people.  She 
was  the  subject  of  much  scandal,  most  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  undeserved.  Besides  poems, 
she  wrote  a  prose  play,  Dihat  de  folic  et  d' amour. 
The  first  edition  of  her  works  appeared  in  1555, 
and  there  was  one  in  1887.  Consult  Gonon, 
Documents  historiques  sur  la  vie  et  les  mceurs 
de  Louise  Labe  (Lyons,  1844). 

LA  BEDOLLIERE,  la  bi'ddlyar',  E\aLE 
GiGALXT  DE  (lSr2-S3).  A  French  publicist  and 
historian,  bom  at  Amiens,  and  educated  at  the 
Ecole  des  Chartes.  After  the  publication  of  his 
first  book.  Vie  politique  du  marquis  de  La  Fayette 
(1833),  he  was  engaged  in  compilation,  transla- 
tion, and  journalism.  His  later  works  include: 
Beaut^s  des  rictoires  et  des  conquites  des  Fran^ 
Cais  (2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1847)  ;  Histoire  des  moeurs 
et  de  la  vie  pricees  de»  Frangais  (1847)  ;  His- 
toire de  la  garde  nationale  (1848);  Histoire 
d'ltalie  (1859);  Le  nouveau  Paris  and  His- 
toire des  environs  du  nouveau  Paris  (1860); 
Histoire  de  la  guerre  du  ilexique  (1861-68); 
Londres  et  les  Anglais  (1862);  Le  domaine 
de  Saint-Pierre  (1865)  ;  Histoire  complete  de  la 
guerre  d'Allemagne  et  d'ltalie  (1866)  ;  and  His- 
toire de  la  querre  1810-11   (1872). 

LABEDOYERE,  M'bi'dwa'yar'.  Charles  Ax- 
GeuQiE  HrcHET,  Count  (1786-1815).  A  French 
soldier.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  and  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age.  He  was  adjutant  to  Mar- 
shal Lannes  in  Spain  in  1808,  received  a  wound 
at  Tudela,  joined  the  army  in  Germany  after 
his  recovery,  was  Murat's  adjutant  at  the  battle 
of  Aspem,  and  fought  well  at  Borodino,  the 
Beresina,  Liitzen,   and   Bautzen.     Returning  to 


France  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  be  received  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  and  was  posted  near 
Vizelle  when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba.  He 
immediately  joined  him,  and  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general and  a  peer  of  France.  He  fought 
with  great  gallantry  at  Waterloo.  He  intended 
to  emigrate  to  America  after  the  second  return  of 
the  Bourbons ;  but  imprudently  came  to  Paris, 
was  seized,  tried,  and  snot,  August  19,  1815. 

LABEL  (OF.  label,  labeau,  lambel,  lemhel, 
lambeau,  Fr.  lambeau,  shred,  from  OHG.  lappa, 
Ger.  Lappen,  rag,  AS.  lappa,  lappa,  Eng.  lap; 
probably  connected  with  Gk.  \6dot,  lobo»,  lobe, 
Lat.  labi,  to  fall,  Skt.  lamb,  ramb,  to  hang  down). 
In  heraldry,  the  mark  of  cadency  which  distin- 
guishes the  eldest  son  in  his  father's  lifetime. 
See  Cadexct. 

LABEL.  In  its  ordinary  sense,  a  ribbon  or 
other  narrow  slip,  as  of  cloth,  parchment,  or 
paper.  In  law,  specifically  applied :  (a)  formerly 
to  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  attached  as  a  rider 
to  a  document  to  supplement  it,  as  a  codicil  to 
a  will;  (b)  a  strip  of  material  attached  to  a  deed 
to  carry  the  seal;  (c)  the  tisual  meaning  now,  a 
strip  or  small  piece  of  paper,  sheet  metal,  cloth, 
or  other  material,  attached  to  a  package  to  de- 
scribe it  in  some  way,  as  to  tell  its  nature,  the 
maker,  the  weight,  destination,  or  any  other  in- 
formation concerning  it.  A  label  is.  in  itself, 
not  a  trademark,  although  a  trademark  may  con- 
sist of  a  label  which  has  the  qualities  essential 
to  constitute  a  trademark.  A  label  as  such  can- 
not be  patented  nor  copyrighted,  unless  it  has 
those  qualities  that  bring  it  within  the  subject- 
matter  for  which  the  patent  or  copyright  is 
granted.  Practically  speaking,  this  protection 
is  afforded  in  any  case  where  likelihood  of  fraud 
or  deception  of  the  public  as  a  result  can  be 
shown.  Of  course,  if  the  reading  matter  or  de- 
sign of  the  label  is  protected  by  copyright  or 
patent,  the  usual  protection  against  infringement 
will  be  afforded.  See  Trademark:  Copyright; 
Patext.  and  consult  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to.     See  also  L'xiox  Label. 

LA  BELLA,  la  b$l'la  (It.,  the  beauty).  A 
renowned  painting  by  Titian  in  the  Pitti  Gallery 
at  Florence.  It  was  painted  about  1535,  and  is 
the  portrait  of  a  noble  lady,  probably  Eleonora, 
Duchess  of  Urbino. 

LA'BEO,  Marcus  Axtistius  (c.53  b.c.-aj). 
17).  A  Roman  jurist.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
lawyer  of  marked  Republican  sentiments,  who 
killed  himself  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  The 
son  was  also  a  Republican,  and,  according  to  Dio 
Cassius  and  Suetonius,  dared  to  oppose  Augustus. 
He  was  probably  an  innovator  in  private  law.  but 
very  conservative  in  constitutional  law.  He  had 
some  fame  as  a  philologist,  and  applied  his  knowl- 
edge of  old  Latin  forms  to  legal  difficulties.  He 
did  not  himself  form  a  school,  although  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  Capito;  but  his  pupil  Pro- 
culus  was  founder  of  the  Proculeian  school.  La- 
lieo's  many  works  are  largely  quoted  in  the  Pan- 
dects, and  these  excerpts  are  edited  by  Bremer, 
Jurisprudent  ice  Antehadriana  quce  Supersunt 
(1898).  Consult  Peraice,  M.  A.  Labeo,  i.-iii. 
(Halle.  1873-92). 

LABEBIUS  DECmtrS,  M  be'ri-us  d^sl  mils 
(B.C.  105-43).  A  celebrated  Roman  writer  of 
mimes  (farces).  Having,  as  it  is  thought,  of- 
fended Julius  Csesar,  he  was  ordered  by  him  to 
appear  in  person  on  the  stage,  at  the  age  of 
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sixty,  and  act  in  one  of  his  own  mimes,  a  great 
indignity  to  a  Roman.  In  delivering  the  pro- 
logue, and  again  in  parts  of  the  play,  Laberius 
boldly  inserted  verses  expressing  his  sense  of 
the  insult.  Caesar,  partly  in  retaliation,  awarded 
the  dramatic  prize  to  Publilius  Syrus,  the  rival 
of  Laberius.  The  fragments  of  Laberius  are  col- 
lected by  Otto  Ribbeck  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Comicorum  Romanorum  Fragmenta  (Leipzig, 
1873). 

liABEZARES,  la'B&-tha''r&s,  Guido  de  (1510- 
80) .  A  Spanish  adventurer,  bom  in  Bilbao.  With 
New  Spain  as  a  starting-point,  he  went  on  a 
voyage  of  conquest  to  the  Spice  Islands  (1542), 
and  was  unwillingly  detained  there  for  about  six 
years;  then  to  Florida  (1558),  where  he  discov- 
ered and  named  a  bay,  Filipina,  which  was  re- 
christened  Santa  Maria  by  Luna  de  Arellano  the 
following  year.  Labezares  was  his  companion 
on  that  expedition;  but  in  1564  he  set  out  with 
Legaspi  on  his  career  of  conquest  and  conversion 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  succeeded  him 
(1574)  in  command  at  Manila.  This  place  he 
fortified  to  Avith stand  a  long  siege  by  Chinese 
pirates,  and  ultimately  drove  them  and  the  Dutch 
corsairs  from  the  surrounding  islands.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  new  Governor-General  (1575),  La- 
l>ezares  yielded  the  chief  position,  but  remained 
in  Manila  as  Lieutenant-Governor  imtil  his  death. 
His  accounts  of  the  Florida  and  Philippine  voy- 
ages were  published  by  the  Madrid  Government 
(1578). 

LA'BIALS  (ML.  lahialis,  relating  to  the  lip, 
from  Lat.  labium,  lip ;  connected  with  Pers.  lab, 
lip,  and  probably  with  AS.  lippa,  Eng.  lip). 
Those  sounds  whose  articulation  is  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  the  lips.  P,  B',  M,  and  W  is  the  list 
given  by  most  phonetists.  In  articulating  F  and 
V  the  teeth  and  lower  lip  are  brought  together, 
so  these  are  called  labio-dentals. 

LA'BIA^'T.ZE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
labium,  lip),  the  mint  family.  A  natural  order 
of  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  dicotyledonous 
plants,  containing  about  150  genera  and  2800 
species,  mostly  natives  of  temperate  climates. 
They  have  four-cornered  stems,  opposite  branches 
and  leaves,  without  stipules ;  flowers  generally  in 
cymes,  heads,  or  whorls,  but  sometimes  solitary; 
calyx  inferior,  five  or  ten  toothed  or  two-lipped; 
corolla  hypogyous,  two-lipped,  the  lower  lip  three- 
lobed ;  stamens  four,  two  long  and  two  short,  or 
by  abortion  only  two,  inserted  into  the  corolla; 
ovary  deeply  four-lobed,  seated  in  a  fleshy  disk, 
each  lobe  containing  a  single  ovule ;  style  simple, 
with  a  bifid  stigma;  fruit  one  to  four  achenia, 
inclosed  within  the  persistent  calyx.  A  general 
characteristic  of  this  order  is  an  aromatic  odor 
due  to  a  volatile  oil,  which  in  many  spe.cies  is 
very  agreeable,  and  makes  them  garden  favorites ; 
in  others  it  is  unpleasant.  Many  are  natives  of 
America ;  some  are  weeds,  some  are  used  in  medi- 
cine, some  for  perfumes ;  others  in  cookery  for 
flavoring;  one,  Stachys,  yields  edible  tubers. 
Mint,  marjoram,  rosemary,  lavender,  sage,  basil, 
savory,  thyme,  horehound,  balm,  patchouli,  ger- 
mander, and  dead-nettle  are  examples  of  this 
order.  The  classification  by  Briquet  divides  the 
order  into  eight  suborders,  some  of  which  have 
no  representatives  in  America.  The  principal 
genera  in  the  United  States  are  Teucrium.  Scu- 
tellaria, Lavandula,  Marrubium,  Nepeta,  Lami- 


um,  Stachys,  Salvia,  Monarda,  Calamintha,  Ori- 
ganum, Thymus,  Mentha,  Hyptis,  and  Ocimum. 

LABICHE,  la'besh',  EugI^ne  (1815-88).  A 
French  dramatist,  born  in  Paris,  May  5,  1815. 
His  first  drama,  M.  de  Coyllin  (1838),  was 
a  failure;  but  for  nearly  forty  years  he  con- 
tinued to  write  farces  and  comedies,  many  of 
which  attained  great  success,  though  unpublished. 
In  1876  he  withdrew  to  Normandy,  wealthy,  but 
with  no  thought  of  fame.  The  higher  literary 
recognition  of  Labiche  as  a  literary  artist,  where- 
as many  had  thought  of  him  as  a  mere  purveyor 
of  fun,  seems  to  have  come  first  from  his  friend 
and  fellow  dramatist,  Emile  Augier.  Labiche 
gathered  his  best  in  ten  volumes  (1879),  and 
found  himself  famous.  In  1880  he  entered  the 
Academy,  but  never  again  essayed  the  stage.  Some 
of  his  plays — Le  voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (1860), 
La  poudre  aux  yeux  (1861),  Les  petits  oiseaux 
( 1862) ,  Moi  ( 1864) ,  Le  chapeau  de  paille  d'ltalie 
(1851) — are  pure  comedies  of  a  high  order.  In 
others,  like  La  cagnotte,  there  is  riotous  fancy; 
and  the  humor  is  a  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock of  dialogue,  not  of  situation  and  character. 
Labiche  wrote  usually  in  collaboration  with  one 
or  another  playwright;  but  the  genius  of  the 
comedies  is  always  his,  and  from  a  literary  point 
of  view  the  others'  part  is  negligible.  Consult 
Matthews,  French  Dramatists  (New  York,  1901), 
and  Augier's  "Preface"  to  Labiche,  Theatre  Com- 
plet    (10  vols.,  Paris,  1879). 

LABID  IBN  RABIA,  la-bed'  'b'n  ra-be'a, 
Abu  'x^kTl  (c.5C0-c.661).  An  Arabian  poet,  who 
lived  at  Medina  after  his  conversion  to  Islam, 
and  died  at  Cufa.  His  poems  were  very  popular, 
and  at  the  same  time  were  highly  esteemed  by 
the  grammarians;  the  commentary  of  al-Tusi 
on  a  score  of  them  is  jireserved.  One  of  his 
productions  was  received  in  the  Mu'allakdt,  edited 
by  de  Sacy  (1816),  by  Peiper  (1828),  and  with- 
out commentary  by  Abel  in  Die  siebeii  Mu'alla- 
kCit  (Berlin,  1891).  The  best  translation  is  by 
Noldeke,  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  of  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Sciences  (1900).  Labid's  Dhodn 
was  first  edited  by  Yusuf  al-Khalidi  (Vienna, 
1880).  A.  Huber  had  prepared  an  edition  and 
a  translation  of  Labid's  poems.  After  his  death 
these  were  published  in  two  separate  volumes 
by  C.  Brockelmann  (Leyden,  1891).  Consult: 
Sloane,  The  Poet  Labld  (Leipzig,  1877)  ;  Huber, 
Das  Leben  des  Labid   (Leyden,   1887). 

LABIENUS,  la'bT-e'nns,  Titus  (b.c.  98-45). 
A  Roman  tribune  in  B.C.  63,  when  Cicero  was  con- 
sul, a  lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  War,  and 
afterwards  a  praetor.  In  B.C.  54  he  twice  defeated 
the  Treviri,  and  in  52  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  against  Vercingetorix.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  sided  with  Pompey,  and  treated 
with  cruelty  Caesar's  soldiers  who  fell  into  his 
hands  at  Dyrrhachium.  After  the  defeat  at 
Pharsalia  he  went  to  Africa,  and  thence,  after  the 
defeat  at  Thapsus,  to  Spain,  where  he  fought 
against  Caesar  at  Munda ;  there,  in  a  panic,  his 
troops  were  roiited  and  he  fell. 

LABILLARDIERE,  la'be'yar'dyar',  Jacques 
JuLiEN  HouTON  DE  (1755-1834).  A  French  nat- 
uralist. He  was  born  at  Alengon,  and  studied 
botany  at  Montpellier  and  medicine  at  Paris.  He 
traveled  widely  in  England,  in  Piedmont,  and  in 
Palestine.  In  1791  he  was  sent  on  the  La  PS- 
rouse  Expedition.  He  explored  Teneriffe,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and 
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after  various  stops  in  thv  South  Seas  went  to 
Java,  where  he  was  held  prisoner  by  the  Dutch 
(1793-95).  He  was  ele<.-te<i  to  the  Institute  in 
1800.  He  became  famous  for  his  researches  in 
the  natural  sciences,  and  published:  /cones  Plant- 
arum  Syriae  Rariorum  Descriptionibus  .  .  .  II- 
lustratte  (1791)  ;  Relation  du  voyage  d  la  rech- 
inhc  dc  La  P^ovse  (1798)  ;  and  several  other 
\v<  rks,  besides  numerous  papers  on  various  scien- 
tilic  subjects. 

LABITZKY,  lA-blt'sk*,  Joseph  (1802-81). 
An  Austrian  dance  composer,  bom  at  SchGnfeld. 
After  studying  music  under  Veit  at  Petschau,  he 
l»ecame  the  first  violin  of  an  orchestra  at  Marien- 
bad  (1820),  and  the  next  year  took  a  like  posi- 
tion at  Karlsbad.  He  continued  bis  musical 
>tudies  under  Winter  at  Munich,  and  in  1834 
organized  an  orchestra,  with  which  he  made  ex- 
tended concert  tours.  His  own  compositions  were 
favorite  numbers  of  his  programntes,  and  his 
waltzes,  quadrilles,  and  galops  thus  became  wide- 
ly known.  The  best  of  his  waltzes  are  '"Sirenen," 
"Grenzboten,"  "Aurora,"  and  "Karlsbader." 

LABLACHE,  Isiblish',  Lnci  (1794-1858). 
A  celebrated  Italian  operatic  singer,  bom  in 
Naples  in  1794,  whither  his  mother  and  his 
father,  who  was  French,  had  fled  from  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  His  voice,  a  deep  bass,  was 
of  wonderful  range,  flexibility,  and  volume;  and 
his  acting,  particularly  in  the  characters  of 
Figaro  and  Leporello,  was  almost  as  remarkable 
as  his  singing.  His  first  engagement  as  a  singer 
was  at  the  San  Carlino  Theatre  at  Naples,  in 
1812;  he  appeared  afterwards  in  La  Scala,  Milan, 
and  in  Vienna,  and  also  at  the  San  Carlo,  in 
Naples,  during  the  intervals  of  the  Vienna  sea- 
son. On  his  first  appearance  in  London,  in 
1830,  he  met  with  immediate  success,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  he  resided  alternately  in  the 
French  and  English  capitals,  singing  during  both 
the  Paris  and  London  seasons.  He  died  at  Na- 
ples. Consult  Couailhac,  Galerie  des  artistes 
dramatiques  de  Paris   (Paris,  1841). 

LA  BO^TTE,  li  bd'i'se',  Etiex>-e  de  (1530- 
63  K  A  French  translator  from  the  Greek,  and 
political  thinker,  known  chiefly  through  the 
friendship  of  Montaigne  (q.v.)  for  him.  His 
youthful  Contre  un  is  a  democratic  declamation, 
the  first  republican  protest  to  spring  from  the 
French  renascence.  La  BoC-tie  translated  the 
Economics  of  Xenophon.  The  latest  edition  of 
his  Works  is  by  Bonnefon  (Bordeaux,  1888). 
Consult,  also,  Bonnefon's  chapter  on  Montaigne 
in  Petit  de  Julleville,  Histoire  de  la  langue  et 
de  la  litterature  fran^ise,  vol.  iii.  (Paris,  1896- 
1901). 

LABOB  (OF.  labor,  laheur,  Fr.  laheur,  from 
Lat.  labor,  toil).  Human  activity  put  forth  as 
a  means  to  the  production  of  goods.  Two  forms, 
forced  or  slave  labor,  induced  by  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, and  contract  or  free  labor,  induced  by 
the  desire  for  goods  as  a  means  to  the  satisfaction 
of  wants,  are  to  be  sharply  distinguished. 

The  earliest  ciWlizations  were  based  on  sys- 
tems of  slave  labor,  the  slaves  being  either  a  sub- 
ject people  dominated  by  a  conqiiering  race  or 
prisoners  of  war.  Such  systems  led  inevitably 
to  the  degeneration  of  the  governing  class,  and 
were  overthro^^^l  as  soon  as  the  peoples  establish- 
ing them  came  in  contact  with  more  vigorous 
races  which  had  been  forced  by  circumstances  to 


depend  more  upon  their  own  exertions.  Dur- 
ing tlie  Middle  -Ages,  and  even  down  to  modem 
times  in  some  of  the  countriett  of  Europe,  the  sys- 
tem of  labor  was  a  modified  form  of  slavery 
known  as  serfdcm.  Serfs  were  bound  to  the  soil, 
end  compelled  to  obey  their  feudal  lords  in  all 
important  matters.  At  the  same  time  they  had 
certain  customary  riglits  and  privil^es  which 
the  lords,  on  their  side,  were  bound  to  respect. 
Although  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  a  slowly 
developing  agricultural  community,  serfdom  was 
not  at  all  suited  to  a  manufacturing  or  commer- 
cial people.  For  this  and  other  reasons  it  gave 
place  to  the  system  of  free  labor,  at  first  in  Eng- 
land during  the  fifteenth  centurj' ;  then  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  other  countries  of  Western  and 
Central  Europe  during  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries;  and  finally  in  Russia  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

With  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  new  lands  suited  to  a  semi-tropical 
agriculture,  a  new  form  of  slavery  was  devised, 
that  of  African  negroes,  brought  across  the  ocean 
in  slave-ships  and  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
hea\'y  labor  connected  with  the  production  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  crops.  In  the  L'nited 
States  there  ensued  a  period  of  development  in 
which  the  country  was  'half  slave  and  half  free,' 
which  proved  intolerable  to  both  sections,  and 
culminated  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  subsequent 
abolition  of  slavery. 

The  different  conceptions  of  free  labor  which 
have  played  a  part  in  the  developmoit  of  econom- 
ic thought  can  best  be  indicated  by  reviewing 
briefly  the  views  of  leading  economists.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  Mercantilist  writers  to 
ignore  labor  and  the  other  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  and  to  ascribe  exaggerated 
importance  to  the  precious  metals.  The  Physio- 
crats appreciated  more  truly  the  function  of  the 
precious  metals;  but  they  also  gave  slight  atten- 
tion to  labor,  as  such,  because  they  ascribed  un- 
due importance  to  the  part  which  land  and  natu- 
ral forces  play  in  production.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  characterize  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile labor  as  unproductive  (sterile),  and  to 
declare  that  agricultural  labor  is  alone  produc- 
tive, since  it  alone  creates  a  surplus  of  goods  over 
and  above  those  needed  to  satisfy  the  laborer's 
own  necessities.  Adam  Smith,  on  the  other  hand, 
following  Petty  and  Hume,  represented  labor  as 
the  principal  factor  in  the  proiduction  of  wealth. 
In  his  treatment,  the  division  of  labor  is  made 
the  chief  cause  of  industrial  progress,  and  the 
part  which  nature  plays  in  production  is  passed 
over  with  scant  consideration.  He  distinguished 
productive  from  unproductive  labor  by  defining 
the  former  as  activity  which  realizes  itself  in 
some  material  form  (that  is,  commodities  rather 
than  services).  Nevertheless,  he  followed  the 
Physiocrats  in  ascribing  peculiar  productiveness 
to  agricultural  labor,  for,  he  says,  in  agricul- 
ture "nature  labors  along  with  man."  Ricardo 
gave  his  attention  primarily  to  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  and  based  his  theory  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  value  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  labor.  He  added  little  to  Adam 
Smith's  treatment  of  labor  as  a  factor  in  produc- 
tion, except  to  point  out  that  nature  assists  man 
in  all  his  industrial  pursuits,  and  not  merely  in 
farming.  James  Stuart  Mill  went  a  step  further 
toward  giving  scientific  precision  to  economic 
analysis  by  pointing  out   that   labor   does   not 
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create  commodities,  but  merely  changes  their 
forms,  and  in  so  doing  creates  utilities. 

The  progress  of  economic  thought  since  the 
days  of  Ricardo  and  Mill  has  been  along  two 
distinct  lines.  Socialists,  led  by  Karl  Marx, 
have  accepted  the  proposition  that  value  tends 
to  be  in  proportion  to  quantity  of  labor,  and  have 
deduced  from  it  their  'exploitation  theory' — that 
is,  the  theory  that  labor,  which  creates  all  value, 
is  deprived  of  the  larger  part  of  its  products 
through  the  agency  of  the  legalized  but  unjust 
institution  of  private  property  in  land  and  capi- 
tal. The  other  line  of  development  has  been  away 
from  the  view  that  labor  alone  regulates  value, 
and  toward  the  conception  that  value  is  deter- 
mined primarily  by  marginal  utility,  which  meas- 
ures the  intensity  of  the  demand  for  goods. 
Economists  accepting  the  latter  view  recognize 
that  value  tends  under  certain  conditions  to  cor- 
respond to  the  cost  of  production,  as  Ricardo 
argued,  but  find  in  the  latter  remuneration  not 
merely  for  the  sacrifice  involved  in  labor,  but  also 
for  that  involved  in  saving  and  investing  income 
in  preference  to  spending  it.  Value,  even  under 
conditions  of  free  comijetition,  does  not  tend, 
therefore,  to  be  in  proportion  to  quantity  of 
labor,  but  to  quantities  of  labor  and  capital. 

James  Stuart  Mill's  observation  that  labor 
creates  utilities,  not  matter,  exposed  the  artificial 
character  of  Adam  Smith's  distinction  between 
productive  and  unproductive  labor.  It  is  now  rec- 
ognized on  all  sides  that  the  labor  of  physicians, 
lawyers,  actors,  etc.,  is  just  as  productive  as 
the  labor  of  farmers  and  mechanics.  All  add  fo 
society's  fund  of  consumable  utilities,  and  this 
is  the  essence  of  production.  To  be  sure,  the 
utilities  created  by  the  actor  are  consumed  as 
they  are  produced  by  his  listening  audience ;  but 
in  this  they  differ  only  in  degree  from  the  utili- 
ties created  by  the  fishman  or  the  green-grocer, 
whose  products  must  also  be  consumed  promptly 
to  be  enjoyed  at  all.  If  permanence  of  results  is 
the  test  of  productiveness,  the  labor  of  all  three 
must  be  considered  unproductive  in  comparison 
with  the  labor  of  the  pyramid-builder.  In  short, 
the  distinction  which  Adam  Smith  had  in  mind  is 
more  happily  and  accurately  represented  as  per- 
taining not  to  the  relation  between  labor  and 
its  products,  but  to  that  between  the  products 
themselves  and  further  production.  Whether 
products  are  destined  to  become  capital  (i.e. 
direct  aids  to  further  production),  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  economic  efliciency  of  workmen 
(i.e.  indirect  aids  to  further  production),  or  the 
means  of  mere  idle  gratification,  is  still  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  in  economics,  but 
one  not  pertaining  to  labor. 

With  the  broadening  of  the  conception  of  pro- 
ductive labor,  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  interdependence  of  different  groups  of  work- 
ers. It  is  recognized  that  unskilled  manual  labor- 
ers owe  much  to  skilled  or  mechanical  laborers, 
and  that  both  would  be  worse  off  but  for  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  business  men  or 
entrepreneurs  who  perform  the  'labor  of  man- 
agement.' At  the  same  time  there  is  still  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  a  distinction  between  workers  who 
work  for  wages  and  independent  business  or  pro- 
fessional men  who  work  for  profits.  When  such 
phrases  as  'the  laboring  class,'  'the  labor  prob- 
lem,' 'the  labor  movement,'  'labor  laws,'  etc.,  are 
used,  reference  is  made  to  the  wage-earning  class, 
whose  rise  to  its  present  prominence  dates  from 


the  industrial  revolution  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. The  most  significant  phases  of  this  de- 
velopment have  been  the  growth  of  labor  organi- 
zations intended  to  promote  tlie  interests  of  the 
wage-earning  class  (see  Trades  Unions),  and 
the  enactment  of  laws  regulating  the  hours  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  this  class,  particularly  women  and  chil,- 
dren.     See  Labor  Legislation. 

Other  aspects  of  labor  to  which  increasing  at- 
tention is  given  by  economists  are  the  circum- 
stances which  determine  the  worker's  industrial 
efficiency.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  food, 
clothing,  housing,  etc.,  of  the  working  classes  are 
important,  not  merely  because  they  affect  the 
happiness  of  those  classes,  but  because  upon  them 
depends  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  that 
can  be  performed.  The  standard  of  living  infiu- 
ences  wages  not  merely  through  the  control  which 
it  may  exercise  over  the  rate  at  which  popula- 
tion increases,  but  also  because  it  determines 
the  standard  of  efficiency.  It  is  this  considera- 
tion that  has  done  most  to  transform  economics 
from  the  'dismal  science'  that  was  taught  by 
the  classical  economists  to  the  hopeful  study  that 
is  pursued  to-day.  If  rising  wages  bring  witli 
them  increased  efficiency,  which  becomes  in  turn 
a  cause  of  still  higher  Avages,  there  is  no  assign- 
able limit  in  a  progressive  country  to  the  possible 
progress  of  the  working  classes. 

The  progress  of  economic  thought  is  shown  also 
in  the  greater  attention  tiiat  is  now  paid  to  the 
psychological  side  of  labor.  Adam  Smith  assert- 
ed that  in  a  day's  labor  the  laborer  "must  always 
lay  down  the  same  portion  of  his  ease,  his  lib- 
erty, and  his  happiness."  Later  writers  assumed 
also  that  labor  was  disagreeable,  if  not  painful, 
and  would  only  be  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ward. Professor  Jevons  first  stated  clearly  that 
different  kinds  of  labor  and  different  hours  of 
labor  involve  different  degrees  of  sacrifice.  He 
emphasized  the  thought  that  some  labor  is  a 
source  of  positive  pleasure  to  the  laborer,  and 
that  it  is  usually  only  because  labor  is  carried 
to  excess  that  it  becomes  painful.  Following  this 
lead,  later  Avritcrs  have  begun  to  speculate  in  re- 
gard to  the  relations  that  would  prevail  in  an 
industrial  society  in  which  excessive  hours  were 
cut  off  and  labor-saving  devices  were  utilized  for 
the  performance  of  all  tasks  that  are  inherently 
disagreeable.  Under  such  ideal  conditions  it  is 
obvious  that  all  labor  would  be  pleasurable,  and 
that  the  only  ground  for  distinguishing  different 
kinds  of  labor  or  different  hours  of  labor  would 
be  that  some  would  afford  more  pleasure  to  the 
laborer  than  others.  Men  would  be  paid  in  such 
a  society,  not  because  they  did  disagreeable 
things,  but  because  they  produced  want-satisfy- 
ing goods,  and  to  do  so  refrained  from  other 
lines  of  activity  or  relaxation  that  promised  even 
more  pleasure  than  the  work  in  hand.  Produc- 
tion, instead  of  figuring  in  the  economic  calculus 
as  a  sum  of  pains  to  be  weighed  against  the 
pleasures  of  consumption,  would  appear  in  such 
a  society  as  a  sum  of  pleasures  to  be  added  in 
determining  the  full  joy  of  living.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  such  a  condition  is 
far  in  advance  of  the  real  situation  even  in  the 
most  progressive  communities;  but  the  world 
has  certainly  advanced  to  a  stage  in  which  econo- 
mists and  other  thoughtfvil  people  have  definitely 
discarded  the  idea  that  labor  is  a  'curse,'  and  in 
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its  place  have  set  up  the  ideal  of  labor  as  a  neces- 
sary ineau.s  to  the  fullest  self-realization  and  self- 
development  of  the  laborer. 

Consult:  Thorold  Rogers,  Six  Centuries  of 
Work  and  Wages;  Caimes,  The  Slace  Power; 
Thornton,  On  Labour;  Brassey,  U'orA;  and 
Wages;  Walker,  The  Wages  Question;  Schoen- 
hof,  The  Economy  of  High  Wages;  Patten,  The 
Theory  of  Prosperity;  Webb.  Industrial  Democ- 
racy: Levasseur,  The  American  Workman.  The 
establishment  of  departments  or  bureaus  of  labor 
by  all  progressive  countries  has  swelled  the  offi- 
cial literature  on  labor  to  gigantic  proportions. 
Among  the  most  notable  recent  Government  re- 
ports on  the  subject  are:  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  (British)  on  Labour  (1894)  ;  Report 
of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission 
(1900-02)  ;  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Brit- 
ish) on  labor  statistics,  trades  unions,  etc.,  and 
annual  and  special  reports  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  For  information  on  cur- 
rent events,  consult  the  ( British )  Labour  Gazette, 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  (Unit- 
ed States)  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
See  Labob  Legisiatiox  ;  Machixeky;  Division 
OF  Labor:  Tbadbis  Uxioxs;  Wages;  Coopeba- 
Tiox;  Pbofit-Shabixg;  etc. 

LABOB,.  Amebican  Fedebation  of.  A  non- 
secret  confederation  of  trades  unions,  having 
for  its  object  the  improvement  in  the  conditions 
and  wages  of  labor;  the  establishment  of  self- 
governing  unions  of  wage-workers  in  every  trade 
and  legitimate  occupation,  where  none  now  ex- 
ists; the  formation  of  public  opinion  by  the 
agencies  of  platform,  press,  and  legislation;  and 
the  furtherance  of  a  civilization  Iwsed  upon  in- 
dustrial progress,  by  securing  to  the  toilers  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  The  American 
federation  of  Labor  originated  in  an  attempt  to 
found  a  general  organization  of  American  work- 
ingmen,  distinct  from  the  Knights  of  Labor,  on 
a  trade-union  basis.  A  preliminary  convention 
was  called  by  the  Knights  of  Industry  and  the 
Amalgamated  Labor  Union — the  latter  composed 
largely  of  seceders  from  the  Knights  of  Labor — 
and  met  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  August  2,  1881. 
The  first  convention  officially  recognized  as  such 
met  at  Pittsburg  in  November,  1881,  at  which 
the  name  of  the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades 
and  Labor  Unions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  adopted.  This  federation  merged 
itself  with  an  independent  trade-union  congress 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  8,  1886,  when 
the  present  name  and  organization  were  adopted. 
On  January  1.  1903,  there  were  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  101  national 
or  international  unions,  26  State  federations, 
473  city  centrals,  and  1825  local  unions.  In 
May,  1902.  the  secretary  estimated  the  aggregate 
membership  of  affiliated  unions  at  1,100.000.  ex- 
cluding duplicates.  Among  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  of  the  affiliated  unions  are  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  of  Xorth  America, 
the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  and  the 
Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  largest  affiliated  union 
is  the  United  !Mine  Workers  of  America.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  growing  very 
rapidly,  about  S(X).000  members  having  been 
added"  from  1897  to  1902.  It  has  practical- 
ly taken  the  place  of  its  old  rival,  the  Knights  of 
Labor  (q.v.). 


LABOBy  Blbeaus  of.  The  first  bureaa  of 
statistics  of  labor  in  lite  world  was  created  by 
net  of  the  Massachusetts  1^'gislature  in  June, 
1869.  While  political  exj-ediency  may  have  had 
influence  in  establishing  this  bureau,  its  functions 
were  defined  by  law  for  the  general  good  of  the 
State  as  follows: 

"The  duties  of  such  bureau  shall  be  to  collect, 
assort,  s^'stematize,  and  present  in  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Legislature,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  March  in  each  year,  statistical  details 
relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, especially  in  its  relation  to  the  com- 
mercial, industrial,  social,  educational,  and  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the 
fiermanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  industry 
of  the  Commonwealth."  This  expresses  the  pur- 
pose of  every  State  bureau  of  similar  character 
in  this  country,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
I^bor  (later  the  Department  of  Labor)  and 
similar  offices  in  other  nations. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  was 
organized  in  1885  as  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  who  had  been  signally  successful  as 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  selected  as  Commissioner.  He  de- 
clared its  policy  to  be  chiefly  educational,  by 
judicious  investigations  and  fearless  publication 
thereof  to  enable  the  people  to  comprehend  more 
clearly  and  more  fully  many  of  the  problems 
which  now  vex  them.  After  the  bureau  had  been 
in  existence  three  years  it  was  changed  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  independent  functions. 
Since  November,  1895,  a  bimonthly  bulletin  has 
been  published.  Since  its  organization  it  has 
issued  annual  reports,  nine  special  reports,  and 
the  bimonthly  bulletins.  The  annual  reports 
have  been  on  the  following  subjects:  Industrial 
Depressions,  Convict  I^bor,  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs, Working  Women  in  the  United  States,  Rail- 
road Labor,  Cost  of  Iron  and  Steel  and  Cognate 
Products  in  This  and  Other  Countries,  Industrial 
Education  in  Different  Countries,  Building  and 
liOan  Associations,  Work  and  Wages  of  Men, 
Women,  and  Children,  Economic  Aspect  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  Hand  and  Machine  Labor,  Water, 
Gas,  and  Electric  Light  Plants  under  Private 
and  ilunicipal  0%vner?hip,  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labor  in  the  Principal  Commercial  Countries  of 
the  World.  The  special  reports  deal  with  simi- 
lar topics.  Congress  now  appropriates  more  than 
$175,(>0O  annually  for  the  administration  of  the 
department,  exclusive  of  printing. 

Thirty-one  of  the  States  in  this  country  have 
offices  similar  to  that  initiated  in  Massachusetts 
in  1869.  Thirteen  of  the  State  bureaus  of  labor 
publish  a  biennial  report,  and  eighteen  an  an- 
nual. The  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  America  meets  annually 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  bureaus  by  discuss- 
ing methods  and  presenting  subjects  for  investi- 
gation. The  Federal  and  State  bureaus  have  pub- 
lished over  400  volumes.  Several  of  the  State 
bureaus  conduct  free  emplovment  agencies,  no- 
tably those  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  while 
the  inspection  of  factories  and  mines  is  an  im- 
portant function  of  many  of  them. 

Increased  authority  has  recently  been  granted 
a  number  of  State  bureaus  for  conciliation  and 
arbitration  in  lalK)r  disputes,  by  providing  for 
special  commissioners  under  the  direction  of  the 
bureaus.  The  bureaus  have  been  kept  free  from 
partisanship    and    the    exact    information    they 
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have  given  lias  been  extremely  valuable  in  adjust- 
ments of  labor  difficulties. 

France  was  the  first  European  country  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  United  States.  A  bureau 
for  the  collection  of  statistics  and  information 
concerning  labor  was  created  in  1891,  and  has 
become  the  general  statistical  bureau  of  the 
country. 

In  1892  Germany  established  a  labor  com- 
mission which  possesses  to  a  large  extent  the 
permanency  of  a  labor  bureau.  It  has  published 
more  than  ten  volumes  of  reports  giving  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigations  relating  to  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  various  industries.  In  1893  a 
'Labor  Department'  under  the  direction  of  a 
'Commissioner  for  Labor'  was  instituted  in  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England, 
and  its  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
countries.  Austria  was  the  last  of  the  Conti- 
nental countries  to  organize  a  bureau.  This  was 
done  in  1898  and  placed  under  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce.  Belgium,  Italy,  Sweden,  New 
Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  Ontario  also  have  bureaus.  Some 
of  these  are  largely  employment  bureaus,  others 
concern  themselves  chiefly  with  publishing  sta- 
tistics, but  all  are  modeled  more  or  less  closely 
after  the  American  plan. 

Consult:  Wright,  "The  Working  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor"  and  "The  Value  and  Influ- 
ence of  Labor  Statistics,"  in  Monographs  on 
Social  Economics,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (Washington, 
1901)  ;  Annual  Reports  Association  of  Officials  of 
Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America  (Wash- 
ington) ;  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Annual  and  Special  Reports, 
particularly  the  Second  Special  Report,  "Labor 
Laws  of  the  United  States"  ( 2d  ed.,  Washington, 
1896)  ;  Reports  of  Labor  Department  of  Eng- 
land (London)  ;  Office  du  Travail,  France 
(Paris)  ;  Kommission  fiir  Arbeiterstatisiik,  Ger- 
many (Berlin)  ;  Secretariat  Ouvrier,  Suisse 
(Bern)  ;  and  similar  agencies  of  various  States 
and  countries. 

LABOR  AND  COMMERCE,  Department 
OF.  One  of  the  nine  executive  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government,  created  by  act  of 
Congress  of  February  11,  1903,  and  presided 
over  by  a  Secretary,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  and  one  of  the  officers  in  line  of  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency.  His  salary  and  ten- 
ure are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  act  of  Congress  creating  the 
new  department  charges  it  with  the  duty  of  fos- 
tering, promoting,  and  developing  the  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States,  mining, 
m.anufacturing,  and  fishery  industries,  the  inter- 
ests of  labor,  improvement  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities, and  the  supervision  of  the  business  of 
insurance.  The  organization  of  the  department 
consists  of  a  Bureau  of  Corporations,  a  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Light- 
house Board,  the  lighthouse  establishment,  the 
steamboat-inspection  service,  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  the  immigration  service,  includ- 
ing the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  acts, 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Shipping  Commissioner,  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce  (formerly  in  the  Department 
of  State),  the  Census  Bureau,  and  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, including  control  of  the  fur-seal,  salmon, 
and  other  fisheries  of  Alaska.     An  entirely  new 


feature  is  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  which  is 
given  partial  jurisdiction  of  the  control  of  trusts 
and  trade  combinations.  At  the  head  <  f  this  bu- 
reau is  a  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  with  a 
salary  of  $5000.  He  is  charged  with  making 
'diligent  investigation'  into  the  organization, 
conduct,  and  management  of  the  business  of 
any  corporation  or  joint- stock  company  engaged 
in  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  nations,  excepting  common  carriers,  who 
are  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  He 
is  furthermore  required  to  collect  information 
and  data  relative  to  foreign  and  interstate  com- 
merce, and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  is  given  the  same  power  with  respect 
to  corporations  and  joint-stock  companies  as  is 
conferred  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  respect  to  common  carriers,  including 
the  right  to  subpoena  and  compel  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses. 

LABORATORY.  A  laboratory  is  literally  a 
place  of  labor,  a  workshop,  and  the  term  is  still 
frequently  en?i)loyed  in  this  meaning  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacturing  of  chemicals,  drugs, 
explosives,  etc.  The  word  is  ordinarily  used, 
however,  to  designate  a  room  or  building 
equipped  with  means  for  conducting  experimental 
investigations  in  some  department  of  science  or 
art.  Research  laboratories  of  chemistry,  physics, 
engineering,  biology,  etc.,  are  maintained  in  all 
the  better  colleges  and  universities,  in  the  inter- 
est of  pure  and  applied  science,  and  in  many 
hospitals,  manufacturing  establishments,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  new  methods  of  pro- 
cedure and  conducting  tests  of  various  kinds. 
In  addition  to  these  laboratories  devoted  to  re- 
search, there  are  numberless  laboratories  con- 
nected with  public  and  private  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  colleges,  whose  function  is  not  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truths,  but  rather  the  demonstra- 
tion of  facts  already  well  established.  Every 
high  school,  for  example,  possesses  a  chemical 
laboratory  in  which  experiments  are  performed 
by  students  who  are  led  in  this  way  to  a  first- 
hand and  therefore  better  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  principles  of  this  science. 

The  history  of  research  laboratories  can  be 
best  understood  in  the  light  of  the  development 
of  all  scientific  thinking.  There  is  at  first  a 
period  of  crude  observation  of  the  facts  under 
the  complicated  conditions  of  practical  life 
Such  observations  have  given  to  science  many 
valuable  facts,  but  serious  errors  have  crept  in  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  naturally  followed  by  a 
period  of  reaction  against  observation  and  in  its 
stead  there  is  an  attempt  to  deduce  all  knowledge 
from  already  given  general  laws.  This  is  the 
period  of  authority  and  the  syllogism.  The  re- 
action to  this  method  leads  to  the  third  and  final 
stage  of  science,  when  the  laws  and  facts  of  na- 
ture are  determined  by  means  of  observation  of 
phenomena,  but  now  under  control  and  known 
conditions.  Tlie  sciences  have  not  advanced 
with  equal  speed,  so  that  while  some  are  well 
along  in  the  third  stage  of  progress  and  are  still 
growing  rapidly  through  experimental  research, 
other  sciences  are  in  the  second  stage,  while  a 
few  still  remain  in  the  first  stage.  Laboratories 
of  some  sort  have  existed  since  the  earliest  times. 
The  Chinese  and  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  certainly  possessed  them, 
but  they  were  in  all  probability  similar  to  the 
better    known    laboratories    of    the    physicians, 
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apothecaries,  alchemists,  and  astrologers  of  the 
Alidiile  Ages,  given  over  largely  to  the  search 
fur  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  elixirs,  drugs,  charms,  cosmetics,  etc. 
With  the  lifteenth  century  came  the  reaction 
agiiinst  Scholasticism;  and  uk'Ii  began  to  study 
iiaiure  rather  than  books,  they  began  to  obserk'e 
rallior  than  to  deduce  facts  and  principles,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  experi- 
mental method  was  well  established. 

In  1589  Galileo  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
the  experimental  method  at  Pisa.  Climbing  the 
leaning  tower,  he  let  fall  a  weight  of  one  pound 
and  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds;  starting 
smmltaneously,  the  weights  struck  the  ground 
together,  at  once  and  forever  disproving  the 
Aristotelian  deduction  that  the  speed  of  falling 
bodies  was  proportional  to  their  weights.  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  in  1G20,  and  Comenius,  in  1C30,  set 
forth  arguments  for  the  inductive  method  and 
the  experimental  investigation  of  facts.  But 
prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  all  laboratories 
were  private  institutions  devoted  wholly  to  re- 
search. In  1824  Purkinje  established  a  physio- 
logical laboratory  in  Breslau;  in  1825  Liebig  es- 
tablished a  laboratory  of  chemistry,  medicine, 
and  physiol.>gy  in  Giessen;  in  1845  Lord  Kelvin 
— then  William  Thomson — opened  a  physical 
laboratory  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  in  1849 
a  pharmacological  laboratory  was  created  by 
Buchheim;  in  1856  Virchow  oj)ened  a  pathologi- 
cal laboratory  in  Berlin.  As  the  work  of  the 
laboratories  has  developed,  there  has  come  about 
a  specialization  of  the  problems  to  be  under- 
taken, and  as  a  result  new  research  laboratories 
are  founded  every  year. 

Laboratories  for  instruction  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  research  laboratories  as  far  as 
equipment   and  method   is  concerned. 

Chemical  Laboratories.  The  appearance  of 
the  earliest  chemical  laboratories  is  familiar, 
since  they  formed  attractive  subjects  for  the  con- 
temporary artists.  Not  merely  were  these  labo- 
ratories used  for  experiment,  but  also  for  the 
teaching  of  pupils  and  assistants.  At  present, 
any  well-lit  room,  supplied  with  water,  gas,  elec- 
tricity, and  a  hood  communicating  with  a  flue 
to  carry  off  noxious  gases,  may  serve  for  almost 
all  chemical  work.  The  water-supply  operates 
vacuum-pumps,  and  can  be  made  to  furnish  air 
under  pressure  by  means  of  a  tromp;  power  can 
be  obtained  either  from  small  water  or  electric 
motors,  and  the  gas  furnishes  heat.  Much  chemi- 
cal work,  both  scientific  and  technical,  is  carried 
out  in  such  laboratories,  originally  built  for 
other  purposes.  The  most  important  chemical 
laboratories,  however,  are  buildings,  constructed 
entirely  for  chemical  work,  in  connection  with 
the  great  universities  and  schools  of  science,  and 
are  intended  both  for  investigation  on  the  part 
of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students  and  for 
the  regular  instruction  of  the  mass  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  wide  extension  of  this  class  of  labo- 
ratories began  with  the  famous  laboratory  erected 
by  Liebig  at  Giessen  in  1825,  after  which  teach- 
ing-laboratories, each  showing  an  advance  on  the 
preceding,  sprang  up  at  almost  all  the  German 
universities  and  quickly  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence. 

The  laboratory  buildings  are  divided  into 
rooms  of  varj-ing  sizes,  each  room  assigned  to  one 
or  more  branches  of  chemical  science,  so  that 
each  student .  passes,  during  his  course,  through 


most  of  the  rooms.  In  France  a  less  systenutae 
arrangement,  avoiding  large  rooms,  is  preferred 
by  some  chemists.  The  number  of  the  rooms 
and  the  branch  of  chemistry  to  which  each  is 
dedicated  vary  with  the  size  of  the  building 
and  the  importance  assigned  to  different  sub- 
jects and  to  teaching  and  investigation  respect- 
ively. Many  laboratories  consist  of  a  large  lec- 
ture-room, a  large  room  for  simple  inorganic 
preparations  and  qualitative  analysis;  another 
large  room  for  quantitative  analysis  and  in- 
organic research;  a  third  large  room  for  or- 
ganic chemistrv';  and  a  number  of  small  rooms 
to  serve  as  class-rooms.  library,  balance-rooms, 
private  laboratories  and  oflices  for  the  instruc- 
tors, for  gas  and  water  analysis,  for  physical 
chemistry,  as  furnace- room,  combustion-room, 
hydrogen-sulphide  room,  storerooms,  toilet-rooms, 
etc.  In  some  cases  separate  buildings  are  pro- 
vided for  particular  branches  of  chemistry.  For 
example,  the  University  at  Gottingen  has  a  sepa- 
rate building  for  physical  chemistry. 

In  the  larger  laboratories  almost  every  branch 
of  chemistry  has  its  separate  room.  Few  general 
principles  can  be  laid  down  for  the  plan  of  the 
building  and  the  relation  of  the  rooms  to  each 
other.  The  first  consideration  is  to  obtain 
abundant  light.  Everything  should  give  way  to 
this.  Next  the  office  and  private  laboratory  of 
each  professor  should  be  central  with  reference 
to  the  rooms  under  his  care.  However,  when 
permanent  and  responsible  assistants  are  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  large  rooms,  this  consid- 
eration is  of  less  importance.  Of  course,  such 
rooms  as  balance-rooms,  combusticm-rocwas,  and 
hydrogen-sulphide  rooms,  must  be  close  to  the 
large  rooms  to  which  they  belong.  Special  con- 
siderations will  decide  the  position  of  various 
rooms.  Thus,  a  furnace-room  is  placed  on  the 
lowest  floor  to  get  the  advantage  of  a  high 
chimney.  All  chemical  laboratories  are  ela^ 
rately  piped.  There  is  usually  one  system  for 
gas  used  in  heating,  another  for  gas  used  in 
lighting,  and  often  a  third  for  certain  specially 
protected  gas-jets,  which  are  required  to  bum 
continuously  for  long  periods.  This  permits  the 
rest  of  the  gas  to  be  turned  off  every  evening  at 
the  close  of  work.  Water  is  carried,  not  merely 
to  each  room,  but  commonly  to  each  desk. 
\Miere  the  water  is  supplied  under  a  strong  pres- 
sure, injector  vacutun-pumps  are  used,  but  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  whole  building  must  be 
supplied  with  pipes  connected  with  a  vacuum 
steam-pump.  In  any  case  such  a  pump,  with 
connecting  pipes  to  each  desk,  is  almost  a  neces- 
sity in  the  organic  laboratory,  for  distilling  un- 
der reduced  pressure.  Another  steam-pump  sup- 
plies a  series  of  pipes,  carrying  air  under  pres- 
sure. There  are  steam  or  hot -water  pipes  for 
heating  and  pipes  for  steam  at  high  pressure  for 
heating  stills,  water-baths,  and  steam-closets.  In 
addition,  in  some  laboratories  distilled  water  is 
distributed  to  the  different  rooms,  by  a  system 
of  block  tin  pipes.  Formerly  oxygen  was  dis- 
tributed to  several  points  by  pipes,  but  the  intro- 
duction into  commerce  of  compressed  oxygen  in 
strong  steel  cylinders  has  made  this  system  obso- 
lete. Hydrogen-sulphide  gas  is  also  carried,  in 
most  cases,  by  pipes  to  several  rooms.  The  sys- 
tem of  pipes  for  carrying  off  waste  water  must 
be  carefully  planned.  Ordinary  plumbing  is  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  years  by  acids  and  compounds 
of  mercury.     An  excellent  plan  is  to  carry  the 
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waste  water  by  open  troughs  to  the  vertical 
earthenware  main  pipes,  so  avoiding  leadwork 
altogether.  The  system  of  flues  for  ventilation 
of  the  hoods  must  be  carried  over  the  whole 
building.  This  system  may  be  connected  with  a 
lofty  chimney,  or  with  a  rotary  fan.  Electricity 
is  usually  sujiplied,  for  scientific  purposes,  from 
accumulator  batteries. 

Each  student  working  in  a  room  has  a  locked 
desk  for  his  own  use.  The  desks  are  usually 
supplied  with  gas,  water,  vacuum-pumps,  draught- 
closets,  apparatus,  and  reagents,  so  as  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary 
for  the  student  to  leave  his  desk.  Space  is  econ- 
omized in  most  laboratories,  in  the  rooms  set 
apart  for  beginners,  by  dividing  the  space  under 
each  desk  into  two  independent  closets,  so  that 
two  students  may  use  the  same  desk  at  different 
hours  or  on  different  days.  In  the  larger  labor- 
atories much  special  apparatus  is  found,  such  as 
a  machine  for  producing  liquid  air,  grinding 
mills  driven  by  power,  working  models  of  chemi- 
cal industrial  works,  and  apparatus  for  treating 
materials  on  an  industrial  scale. 

The  technical  laboratories  maintained  by  in- 
dustrial establishments  may  be  simply  for 
analytical  work,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
modeled  after  the  rooms  for  quantitative  analysis 
in  the  teaching  laboratories;  but  in  cases  where 
experimental  work  is  carried  on,  the  plan  is  quite 
different.  Power  must  be  supplied  more  freely, 
facilities  provided  for  handling  larger  quantities 
of  material,  and  liberal  space  left  free  to  set 
up  working  models  of  apparatus  on  a  large  scale. 
See  also  Engineering  Laboratories  below. 

Physical  Labokatories.  Rooms  specially 
equipped  for  physical  experimentation  were  not 
provided  until  long  after  well-organized  chemical 
laboratories  were  in  use.  Such  early  experi- 
menters as  Boyle,  Newton,  and  Franklin  made 
use  of  their  own  living  apartments  for  their  ex- 
periments, and  it  was  not  until  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century  that  professors  of  physics 
obtained  separate  rooms  in  which  they  could 
carry  on  work  with  due  conA'enience.  The  next 
step  was  for  these  professors  to  admit  students 
to  their  own  laboratories,  and  to  direct  their  re- 
search. At  Heidelberg  the  first  physical  labo- 
ratory was  opened  in  1846,  two  rooms  being  de- 
voted to  instruction  in  practical  physics.  The 
laboratory  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  where 
original  research  was  carried  on  by  students 
under  the  direction  of  Lord  Kelvin  was  also  one 
of  the  earliest  of  these  laboratories.  In  France, 
in  spite  of  the  brilliant  work  done  in  private 
laboratories  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  facilities  for  systematic  work  by 
students  were  hardly  as  ample  as  in  Germany, 
but  by  1868  it  was  realized  that  additional  ac- 
commodations for  students  and  research  labo- 
ratories for  professors  and  skilled  investigators 
were  essential.  One  result  of  this  movement  was 
the  foundation,  in  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  of  a 
physical  laboratory,  of  which  Jamin  was  made 
director,  and  which  has  been  celebrated  not  only 
for  his  researches,  but  also  for  those  of  Lippman. 
This  laboratory  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  faculty  of  science  in  1894  and  was  then 
remodeled.  King's  College,  London,  also  adopted 
regular  laboratory  training  as  part  of  its  work 
in  physics  about  this  time,  and  three  rooms  in 
its  building  were  used  as  a  laboratory.  The 
first  building  in  England  specially  designed  for 


the  study  of  experimental  physics  was  con- 
structed at  Oxford,  under  plans  of  Prof.  Robert 
B.  Clifton.  This  was  followed  by  the  Cavendisli 
laboratory  at  Cambridge,  built  in  1874  by  Prof. 
James  Clerk  Maxwell,  who  incorporated  in  it 
many  of  Professor  Clifton's  ideas.  In  the  United 
States  the  progress  was  naturally  slower  than 
in  Europe,  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  first  insti- 
tution to  make  laboratory  physics  a  part  of  its 
regular  educational  work  was  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  Boston.  The  sys- 
tematic work  begun  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  practical  physics  fur- 
nished an  example  which  was  soon  followed 
by  other  American  colleges,  including  Cornell 
and  Harvard,  and  even  by  many  high  schools, 
and  so  rapid  was  the  progress  made  that  in  1886 
Harvard  required  experimental  work  in  physics 
in  its  entrance  examinations. 

In  elementary  laboratory  work  in  physics,  the 
apparatus  is  simple  and  the  results  demanded 
are  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative.  A 
laboratory  for  this  purpose  would  be  merely  one 
or  more  rooms  provided  with  suitable  tables. 
The  simple  apparatus  used  should,  where  possible, 
be  constructed  by  the  student  himself,  the  use  of 
tools  for  the  making,  adjusting,  and  repair  of 
apparatus  forming  not  the  least  valuable  part 
of  the  training.  The  ordinary  manipulation  of 
glass  tubes,  and  the  use  of  the  more  common 
wood-working  tools,  as  well  as  of  a  few  imple- 
ments for  cutting  and  shaping  metal,  must  be 
learned  by  the  student  at  an  early  stage. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  the  colleges 
have  set  the  standard  for  the  physical  work  to 
be  done  in  preparatory  schools.  No  elaborate 
instruments  are  required  for  such  courses,  and  it 
is  considered  better  practice  to  have  the  student 
work  as  accurately  as  possible  with  somewhat 
crude  apparatus.  In  the  college  laboratory  the 
equipment  is  of  a  much  higher  grade,  and  should 
be  as  extensive  as  the  means  of  the  institution  will 
permit.  The  student  here  begins  to  work  quanti- 
tatively, and  accuracy  of  observation  and  meas- 
urement is  the  prime  essential  of  his  work.  The 
usual  method  of  instruction  is  to  have  an  ele- 
mentary course  which  covers  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  physics.  That  is,  a  student  will  begin 
with  the  ordinary  measurements  of  length,  mass, 
and  time.  He  will  perform  quantitative  experi- 
ments in  sound,  heat,  light,  and  electricity. 
There  must  be  at  his  disposal  measures  of  length 
and  micrometers  of  various  forms  which  will 
enable  him  to  determine  length  or  thickness  to 
one-hundredth  of  a  millimeter,  or  even  less.  He 
will  also  have  analytical  balances  for  determin- 
ing the  mass  of  substances  with  an  accuracy  of 
the  one-hundredth  of  a  milligram,  and  such  other 
instruments  as  accurately  calibrated  thermome- 
ters, standards  of  electrical  resistance  carefully 
determined,  and  optical  apparatus  in  which  the 
graduated  circles  and  other  parts  used  for  meas- 
urement are  of  high  precision.  As  the  construc- 
tion of  this  apparatus  involves  considerable  me- 
chanical skill,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the 
student  to  make  it ;  but  its  test  and  calibration 
is  one  of  his  first  tasks.  He  is  taught  the  neces- 
sity of  correcting  his  observations  and  looking 
for  and  compensating  for  such  causes  of  error  as 
can  be  detected,  and,  in  short,  to  attain  as  great 
accuracy  as  the  apparatus  he  uses  is  capable  of. 

For  elementary  laboratories  no  extensive  and 
peculiar  structural  features  are  required  in  the 
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building.  Suitable  brackets  firmly  fastened  to 
brick  walls  furnish  supports  for  the  more  sensi- 
tive apparatus,  and  convenient  sinks  and  water 
and  gas  piping  and  electric  fittings  are  provid- 
ed. In  most  colleges  and  universities,  however, 
these  elementary  laboratories  are  in  the  same 
luilding  as  research  laboratories  for  the  stafT 
and  advanced  students,  and  as  a  result  they  con- 
tain many  features  not  absolutely  essential  for 
work  of  this  description.  In  building  physical 
lnl)oratories  for  research  work,  every  other  con- 
sideration is,  or  should  be,  sacrificed  to  direct 
utility.  Stone  piers  on  which  such  instruments 
as  gulvanomctciv  arc  set  are  independently  found- 
ed and  carried  up  through  one  or  more  floors, 
without  any  connection  whatsoever  with  other 
parts  of  the  building.  Stone  tables  or  slabs  for 
similar  purposes  are  built  in  the  brick  structural 
walls  of  the  building.  High  towers  for  experi- 
ments with  pendulums,  pressures  of  liquids,  and 
falling  bodies  are  another  feature  of  a  modem 
laboratory,  and  in  most  cases  they,  too,  are 
built  on  an  independent  foundation.  The  build- 
ing is  usually  arranged  so  that  it  has  the  best 
possible  light,  especially  as  regards  direct  sun- 
light. For  certain  work  electrical  or  other  power 
is  desirable,  and  a  system  of  pipes,  wiring,  and 
shafting  is  carried  about  the  building.  Another 
feature  is  a  constant-temperature  room  in  the 
cellar,  usually  where  the  astronomical  clocks  and 
other  instruments  which  must  be  maintained  at 
or  near  the  same  temperature  the  year  around  are 
installed.  In  short,  the  greatest  care  is  observed 
in  adapting  the  building  for  its  use  as  a  place 
of  research,  and  every  convenience  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  student.  It  must  be  stated, 
however,  that  many  physicists  do  not  altogether 
approve  of  such  refinements  of  laboratory  con- 
struction, and  think  that  the  ability  to  overcome 
difliculties  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  training. 
Furthermore,  the  very  nature  of  the  refinements 
may  in  some  cases  constitute  serious  causes  of 
error.  For  example,  an  independent  tower  or 
pier  may  act  as  an  inverted  pendulum  and  have 
a  period  of  vibration  of  its  own.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  at  the  Ger- 
man universities,  where  the  greatest  facilities 
have  been  introduced  into  the  buildings  and  are 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  students,  the  best  work 
is  carried  on.  The  laboratory  belonging  to  the 
T'niversity  at  Strassburg,  and  that  of  the  Poly- 
technikuni  at  Zurich,  are  typical  of  the  best  prog- 
ress in  modem  laboratory  construction,  although 
Berlin  and  a  number  of  other  German  universities 
are  not  far  behind. 

But  important  physical  research  has  also  been 
carried  on  in  laboratories  outside  of  educational 
institutions,  and  the  more  celebrated  of  these 
deserv-e  brief  mention.  The  laboratory  of  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London  was  founded  in 
1800  by  Count  Rumford,  and  although  the  orig- 
inal intention  of  its  founder  was  the  furtherance 
of  applied  science,  it  soon  became  the  home  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  original  investigations  in 
the  realm  of  pure  science,  carried  on  by  such  men 
as  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Faraday,  Tyndall.  Ray- 
leigh,  and  Dewar.  In  1896  the  research  facilities 
of  the  Royal  Institution  were  increased  by  the 
opening  of  the  Davy-Faraday  Research  Labora- 
tory, which  has  been  most  successfully  conducted 
by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Prof.  James  Dewar.  In 
Germany  the  most  important  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  at  the  Reichsanstalt,  or  physico-techni- 


cal  institution,  at  Clmrlottenburg,  near  Berlin. 
Through  the  munificence  of  Werner  Siemens,  who 
in  1884  gave  about  $125,000  to  the  institution, 
and  through  appropriations  by  the  Reichstag, 
suitable  buildings  were  erected,  and  from  1888  to 
1894  the  laboratory  was  directed  by  Helmboltz. 
The  infiuence  of  the  Reichsanstalt  on  industrial 
conditions  in  Germany  has  been  most  valuable. 
Various  standards  are  here  made,  instruments 
are  calibrated,  and  certificates  which  have  a 
world-wide  acceptance  are  given  to  the  apparatus 
which  complies  with  the  standards  of  the  bureau. 
Technical  research  is  also  carried  on,  and  many 
valuable  papers  are  published  from  time  to  time 
from  the  bureau.  Various  instruments  of  glass 
are  examined,  and  the  work  of  the  Germans  in 
this  field  has  been  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, with  the  result  that  the  manufacture  of 
optical  instruments  has  greatly  increased.  The 
same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  electrical  appara- 
tus, and  the  standards  of  resistance  and  other 
apparatus  also  have  been  made  of  a  high  grade 
of  precision.  In  Paris  there  is  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers.  With  the  purchase  of  a 
physical  cabinet,  a  department  of  physics  was  or- 
ganized in  1829,  which  has  since  been  increased 
and  developed,  and  furnished  a  home  for  important 
researches.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  labora- 
tory in  France  is  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  organized  in  1875  by  the 
cooperation  of  eighteen  different  nations.  Here 
are  prepared  for  distribution  to  the  subscribing 
nations  the  various  metric  standards  of  length 
and  ina-is;  the  meter  and  kilogram  of  the  ar- 
chives with  which  the  secondary  or  natural  stand- 
ards have  been  compared  are  preserved.  In  this 
laboratorj'  are  carried  on  the  most  elaborate  com- 
parisons of  standards  and  instruments,  and  the 
work  of  this  bureau  has  been  invaluable  to  work- 
ers in  science  in  many  departments.  A  national 
physical  laboratory  was  established  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  1900  it  was  given  a  building  and 
site  near  London,  its  control  being  given  to  the 
Royal  Society.  Here  a  beginning  has  been  made 
of  supplying  means  for  important  physical  in- 
vestigations, and  the  equipment  is  being  rapidly 
increased.  In  the  United  States,  in  1901,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  was  established 
by  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1901 ;  it  is 
designed  to  possess  a  similar  function  to  the 
Reichsanstalt  and  the  National  Physical  Laborz^- 
lory  of  England.  In  1903  a  building  was  being 
erected  for  the  laboratory  of  this  bureau,  and 
active  plans  had  been  made  for  its  investigations. 
By  law  it  is  given  the  custody  of  the  national 
standards,  and  will  issue  secondary  standards 
for  the  use  of  industrial  and  scientific  workers. 
So  valuable  and  important  has  been  the  work  of 
similar  institutions  in  Europe  that  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  was  demanded  by  united 
scientific   and   manufacturing  interests. 

ExGiXEERiXG  LABOR.V TORIES.  The  success  which 
has  attended  chemical,  physical,  and  other  labora- 
tories organized  either  for  instruction  or  re- 
search has  led  to  the  establishment  of  engineer- 
ing laboratories  in  which  the  student  is  taught 
to  apply  himself  particularly  to  such  problems 
as  he  would  encounter  in  the  actual  practice  of 
his  profession.  Such  laboratories  are  also  used 
by  advanced  workers  to  study  experimentally 
such  difliculties  as  are  encountered  in  daily  life, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  simpler  and  more  eco- 
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nomical  methods.  Accordingly,  there  are  labora- 
tories for  mechanical  engineering,  hydraulic  engi- 
neering, mining  engineering,  electrical  engineer- 
ing, and  chemical  engineering,  in  which  are  in- 
stiilled  machinery  and  apparatus  similar  to  that 
found  in  actual  practice.  Such  laboratories  have 
been  found  essential  for  the  best  professional  and 
technical  education,  and  are  a  distinct  feature 
of  well-equipped  technical  schools  and  universities 
in  Europe  and  America.  A  mechanical  engineer- 
ing laboratory  contains  machinery  for  studying 
different  forms  of  motors  and  power  transmission 
and  for  determining  their  most  economical  oper- 
ation. This  would  include  the  ascertaining  of 
friction  losses,  the  study  of  various  kinds  of 
lubricants,  etc.  In  order  to  carry  on  this  work 
as  successfully  as  possible,  machinery  of  such 
size  as  will  be  found  in  a  small  plant  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  students  are  taught  its  actual 
operation  and  maintenance.  In  some  schools 
there  may  be  an  independent  steam-engineering 
laboratory,  while  in  others  it  may  be  a  part  of 
the  laboratory  of  mechanical  engineering.  Here 
the  students  are  taught  to  use  steam-engines  of 
different  types  under  varying  conditions  of  ser- 
vice. In  the  important  schools  of  mines  are  usu- 
ally found  the  various  machines  used  in  mining 
and  the  preparation  and  reduction  of  ore.  Loco- 
motive engineering  is  now  taught  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  at  least  two  universities  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  several  manufacturing  works, 
are  supplied  with  testing  locomotives  in  which 
full  friction,  draught,  and  other  tests  can  be 
made  on  a  large  scale.  Electrical-engineering 
laboratories  were  perhaps  the  first  to  be  carried 
on  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  in  the  laboratory 
method  of  instruction  machinery  of  more  than 
model  size  was  early  found  necessary  for  the 
student.  In  the  best  electrical-enginering  labora- 
tories are  to  be  found  motors  and  dynamos  for 
direct  and  alternating  current-transformers,  stor- 
age batteries,  etc.,  and  the  various  problems  in- 
volved in  the  generation  of  the  electrical  power 
and  its  transmission  are  studied  imder  conditions 
approaching  actual  practice  as  nearly  as  possible. 
In  chemical  engineering  the  growth  of  large  manu- 
facturing establishments  has  led  to  a  demand 
for  practical  chemists,  and  it  is  now  considered 
that  these  can  best  be  trained  by  having  stu- 
dents carry  out  preparations  on  a  considerable 
scale  by  using  actual  machinery.  In  the  most 
iTiodern  of  laboratories  for  the  study  of  applied 
chemistry,  such  processes  as  dyeing,  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  the  manufactiire  of  sulphuric 
acid,  electrolytic  methods  of  preparing  chemical 
substances,  distillation,  etc.,  are  all  carried  on 
on  a  practical   scale. 

In  engineering  laboratories  the  practice  will 
vary  widely  in  different  institutions  and  with 
different  instructors,  depending  on  adequacy  of 
equipment  and  number  of  students.  The  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students  and  instructors  wall  often  influence  the 
work  done,  and  will  cause  students  desiring  to 
follow  a  particular  branch  to  select  an  institu- 
tion where  such  facilities  are  the  best.  Engi- 
neering laboratories  usually  follow  adequate 
manual  training  and  work  in  chemical  and  phys- 
ical laboratories,  and  the  best  results  are  se- 
cured when  the  work  is  properly  coordinated. 
They  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  technical  edu- 
cation, and  have  played  their  part  in  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  United  States. 


Biological  Laboratories.  An  enormous  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  purely  scientific  advance- 
ment of  biological  science  by  the  early  founda- 
tion of  laboratories  for  research  in  connection 
with  the  chief  German  universities  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  last  century.  In  the  United 
(States,  the  first  zoological  laboratory,  or,  in- 
deed, any  in  general  biology  in  this  country, 
was  established  by  Louis  Agassiz  at  Harvard 
College,  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  Wyman  also  taught  to  special  students 
comparative  anatomy.  Agassiz  gathered  about 
him  and  trained  specialists  in  zoology,  most  of 
whom  became  teachers  and  perpetuated  his  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  In  Europe,  Johannes  Miiller 
established  a  laboratory  at  Berlin  (1857-58), 
and  trained  many  students,  who  afterwards  filled 
chairs  in  different  universities.  The  impetus 
he  gave  to  comparative  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  embryology  through  his  laboratory  methods 
was  deep  and  lasting.  He  was  perhaps  the 
father  of  modern  morphological  investigations 
and  of  laboratory  methods.  Other  zoologists  who 
exerted  an  influence  which  was  felt  by  a  later 
generation,  and  led  the  way  to  the  establish- 
ment of  marine  biological  laboratories,  were  the 
Norwegian  naturalist  Sars  (1805-69),  who  car- 
ried on  deep-sea  dredgings  and  embryological  re- 
searches on  the  coast  of  Norway;  Bathke  of  Dor- 
pat;  and  Forbes  of  Great  Britain.  During  this 
period  H.  Milne-Edwards  and  De  Quatrefages 
worked  in  temporary  private  laboratories  on  the 
French  coast  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  period  of  the  installation  of  biological 
laboratories  in  connection  with  the  leading  uni- 
versities, especially  in  Germany.  The  work- 
rooms were  fairly  large  and  well  lighted;  but 
the  furniture  was  simple,  tables,  dissecting 
implements,  microscopes,  aquaria,  and  in  the 
basement  perhaps  a  vivarium  for  mammals,  form- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  furniture.  Such  a 
laboratory  was  that  of  R.  Leuckart  at  Leip- 
zig, who  trained  a  large  number  of  German, 
Swiss,  American,  English,  and  Dutch  zoologists 
and  morphologists.  With  the  rise  of  more  mod- 
ern modes  of  investigation  in  comparative  embry- 
ology and  morphology,  involving  methods  of 
cutting  their  sections  for  the  microscope,  of 
staining  and  mounting  them,  the  use  of  various 
reagents  and  preservative  fluids,  the  equipment  of 
biological  laboratories  became  more  and  more 
elaborate  and  costly. 

Our  modern  'bacteriological  laboratories  took 
their  rise  from  the  researches  of  Pasteur  in 
France  (1866-90).  His  studies  led  finally  to  the 
establishment  of  the  great  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris,  which  was  followed  by  the  installation  of 
bacteriological  laboratories  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  European  coimtries,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada — institutes  either  di- 
rectly connected  with  universities  and  medical 
schools,  or  independent.  In  such  laboratories  as 
these,  and  other  temporary  laboratories  estab- 
lished in  Italy,  West  Africa,  India,  and  Cuba, 
have  been  worked  out  the  causes  and  preventives 
of  the  filth  diseases,  of  yellow  fever  and  tubercu- 
losis. 

Marine  laboratories  have  exerted  a  profound 
influence  on  biological  science,  besides  training 
science  teachers  and  aiding  investigators.  Miiller 
in  Germany  spent  his  summers  by  the  seaside, 
studying  the  anatomy,  and  especially  the  develop- 
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ment,  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  so  in  France  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Me<literrunean  did  H.  Milne- 
Edwartls  and  De  Quatrefajp's,  and  CJosse  on  the 
Englisii  coast.  We  owe,  however,  to  Ix^uis  Agas- 
siz  the  idea  of  the  foundation  of  the  modem  sea- 
side or  nvirine  laboratory,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  great  zoological  sta- 
tion at  Naples,  those  of  France  and  other  coun- 
tries. Agiissiz  and  his  students  had  for  many 
years  dredged  and  collected  along  the  coast  of 
New  Kngland,  and  had  spent  several  winters  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  to  study  the  marine  fauna.  In 
1873,  aided  financially  by  a  generous  friend  of 
science,  he  founded  the  Anderson  School  of  Nat- 
ural History  at  Penikese,  an  island  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  Though,  owing  to 
Agassiz's  death,  it  flourished  only  two  years,  its 
work  was  most  important  in  itself,  and  because 
it  led  to  the  formation  of  similar  laboratories. 
It  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Chesapeake  Zo- 
ological Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  K. 
Brooks,  which  was  succeeded  by  temporary  lab- 
oratories at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  and  the  Bahamas; 
also  to  the  summer  school  which  was  main- 
tained at  Annisquam  for  several  years  by  the 
late  Professor  A.  Hyatt,  and  to  a  summer 
seliool  carried  on  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1876-81,  and  to 
others,  such  as  the  summer  school  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island;  the  Hopkins  Sea- 
side Laboratoiy  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, in  California;  and  the  Tufts  College  Lab- 
oratory at  Harpswell,  Maine,  imder  the  direction 
of  Professor  J.  S.  Kingsley.  and  that  at  Beau- 
fort, N.  C,  connected  with  Columbia  L'^niversity. 
Mr.  A.  Agassiz  has  for  many  years  maintained  a 
well-appointed  private  lalxiratory  at  Newport, 
where  a  number  of  investigators  have  worked 
through  the  summer  months. 

Led  by  Louis  Agassiz's  example.  Dr.  Anton 
Dohrn  in  1872  began  to  build,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  opened,  a  costly  zoological  station  at 
Naples,  where  gather  zoologists  of  different  coun- 
tries, whose  researches,  carried  on  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices,  have  had  a  manifest  influ- 
ence on  systematic,  and  more  especially  embyro- 
logical  and  morphological,  studies.  This  is  a 
permanent  institution  established  in  a  hand- 
some structure  built  for  the  purpose  near  the  sea, 
with  a  director  and  staff  of  assistants,  and  open 
to  investigators  throughout  the  year.  Tables 
are  offered  to  investigators  of  different  countries, 
the  expenses  or  rent  being  paid  in  some  cases  by 
the  British,  American,  and  other  associations, 
universities,  and  other  institutions.  The  base- 
ment is  occupied  by  a  series  of  large,  well-stocked 
aquaria,  and  is  open  to  the  public.  There  are  a 
large  library,  separate  work-rooms  for  investi- 
gators, steamers  for  dredging,  collection,  and 
preparation,  while  the  institution  issues  several 
publications   of   importance  to   zoologists. 

This  great  establishment  has  been  the  parent  or 
forerunner  of  similar  laboratories.  The  late 
distinguished  French  zoologist  Baron  H.  Lacaze- 
Duthiers  foimded  and  built  at  his  own  expense 
tAvo  well-equipped  seaside  laboratories,  one  at 
Roscoff.  in  Northwestern  France,  and  the  other 
on  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  Spanish  line,  at 
Banyuls-sur-Mer.  These  have  been  utilized  not 
only  by  French,  Swiss,  American,  and  English 
investigators,  but  by  a  large  number  of  French 


students  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Ck>U^  de 
France.  There  is  also  a  laboratory  at  Con- 
carnoau,  xmder  the  auspices  of  the  College  de 
France,  and  still  anotlier  at  Arcachon,  main- 
tained by  the  University  of  liordeaux.  ITie  city 
of  Paris  supports  a  Laboratoire  d'evolution  des 
itrea  organises,  3  Rue  d'Ulm,  directed  by  Prof. 
A.  Giard,  who  has  a  private  laboratory  at  VVim- 
pereau,  near  Calais.  These  were  followed  by  the 
Plymouth  I.aboratory.  on  tlie  English  Channel, 
at  which  work  a  small  number  of  investigatorj, 
while  in  the  summer  sea-son  classes  from  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Eton  study  under  an  instructor, 
one  of  the  oflicers  in  charge.  Otiior  smaller  sea- 
side laboratories  have  been  established  by  Pro- 
fessor Herduian  near  Liverpool,  at  ilillport;  one 
at  Port  Erin,  on  the  Isle  of  Man;  one  near 
Bristol;  another  near  Aberdeen,  on  the  North 
Sea  coast ;  and  one  near  Dublin,  on  the  Irish 
coast.  These  are  associated  together,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  'Marine  Biological  Association  of 
the  L'nited  Kingdom,'  and  in  part  are  supported 
by  grants  from  the  British  Association,  the 
Royal  Society,  etc.  The  Germans  largely  pat- 
ronize the  Naples  station,  but  have  a  small  one 
at  Helgoland,  while  the  university  at  Vienna 
sustains  a  well-appointed  one  at  Triest.  The 
Russians  have  one  at  Sebastqpol,  and  also  at 
Ville  France,  on  the  Mediterranean;  the  Dutch 
on  the  coast  of  Holland;  the  Danes  on  their 
coast;  while  the  University  of  Tokio  maintains 
one  on  the  Japanese  coast. 

Floating  marine  laboratories,  as  they  may  be 
called  (i.e.  those  on  shipboard),  were  established 
on  the  British  exploring  ship  Challenger  during 
her  five  years'  voyage  around  the  world,  and 
fully  equipped  laboratories  have  been  furnished 
on  the  various  exploring  oceanic  expeditions,  in- 
cluding the  five  recently  sent  out  to  the  Antarctic 
seas  by  the  Gennan,  Swedish,  English,  and 
Dutch  governments. 

The  laboratories  in  connection  with  the  fish- 
eries commissions  of  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Xon,\ay,  and  Great  Britain  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  results,  both  scientific  and 
practical.  Early  in  the  seventies  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurj'.  Professor  S.  F.  Baird,  the 
founder  of  the  United  States  Commission  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  its  first  commissioner, 
was  wont  to  establish  at  his  summer  headquar- 
ters, in  different  seasons,  at  various  points  along 
the  coast  of  New  England,  from  Wood's  Hole  to 
Harpswell,  !Maine,  temporary  laboratories,  at 
which  students  were  hospitably  entertained.  This 
led  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  two  insti- 
tutions at  Wood's  Hole.  The  Wood's  Hole  Lab- 
oratory has  exerted  much  influence.  To  this 
school  large  numbers  of  investigators  and  college 
students  have  flocked,  and  it  has  l)een  a  most 
important  means  of  training  science  teachers. 
The  laboratory  of  the  L'nited  States  Fish  Com- 
mission at  Wood's  Hole  is  a  permanent  institu- 
tion, open  winter  and  summer  to  experts.  It 
is  well  equipped,  and  frequented  by  a  large 
number  of  investigators  and  advanced  students. 
Its  official  organs  are  the  reports  and  bulletins 
of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Commission,  and 
the  entire  plant  is  probably  the  most  elaborate 
and  extensive  in  the  world.  The  marine  labora- 
tory established  in  1902  at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  by 
the  L'nited  States  Fish  Commission  is  still  larger, 
and  promises  to  be  the  leading  one  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  floating  laboratory  of  the  Rhode  Island 
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Commission  of  Inland  Fisheries  has  carried  on 
important  work  on  the  development  and  arti- 
ficial culture  of  the  clam  and  lobster,  and  the 
results  have  been  published  by  the  State. 

Several  summer  laboratories  for  the  study  of 
aquatic  life,  insects,  fishes,  etc.,  as  well  as  for 
educational  purposes,  have  been  established  in  the 
Central  United  States.  Of  these,  the  first  to  be 
founded,  and  one  which  has  been  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  results  advantageous  to  science,  is  that 
at  Havana,  111.,  founded  by  Professor  S.  A. 
Forbes.  It  has  published  a  bulletin,  and  has  from 
the  first  shown  great  activity.  In  Europe,  a 
well-known  fresh-water  laboratory  has  for  several 
years  been  maintained  by  Professor  Dr.  O. 
Zacharias,  at  Plon  in  Germany. 

All  botanical  laboratories  equipped  for  ele- 
mentary instruction  are  practically  the  same. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  such  establishments 
provide  equipment  for  fundamental  courses  in 
morphology,  physiology,  ecology,  and  perhaps 
taxonomy.  In  provision  for  research  work,  how- 
ever, botanical  laboratories  vary  widely.  There 
is  probably  no  complete  botanical  laboratory  in 
the  world,  in  the  sense  that  it  provides  for  every 
phase  of  botanical  investigation.  Each  promi- 
nent laboratory  is  strong  in  one,  or  perhaps  a 
few,  of  the  many  phases  of  botanical  research, 
and  this  is  recognized  by  graduate  students  in 
selecting  a  laboratory  for  definite  work.  Since 
the  chief  opportunity  of  any  botanical  laboratory 
is  the  staff  of  men  in  charge  of  the  work,  every 
laboratory  has  developed  about  certain  men 
rather  than  along  theoretical  lines.  While 
worthy  morphological  and  physiological  labora- 
tories can  be  developed  in  connection  with  any 
university  that  has  money  enough  to  employ 
suitable  men  and  furnish  them  equipment,  worthy 
taxonomic  equipment  is  a  matter  of  historical 
development.  It  involves  the  accumulation  of 
large  collections,  whose  chief  value  lies  in  sets 
of  plants  that  are  not  in  the  open  market.  For 
example,  while  there  are  possibly  ten  botanical 
laboratories  in  the  United  States  in  which  the 
opportunities  for  research  in  morphology,  physi- 
ology, and  ecology  may  be  regarded  from  fair  to 
excellent,  there  are  only  three,  or  at  most  four, 
points  where  great  historical  collections  of  plants 
have  made  valuable  research  work  in  taxonomy 
possible.     See  Botanic  Garden. 

Psychological  Laboratories.  The  first  lab- 
oratory for  the  pursuit  of  researches  in  psycho- 
physics  and  experimental  psychology  (qq.v. ) 
was  founded  by  Wilhelm  Wundt  at  Leipzig  in 
1879.  Laboratories  have  now  been  established 
at  most  of  the  leading  German  universities.  The 
first  laboratory  in  the  United  States  was  found- 
ed at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1881  by 
G.  S.  Hall,  but  laboratories  are  now  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  American  universi- 
ties and  colleges. 

France  has  an  excellent  laboratory  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris.  England  has  small  laboratories 
at  Cambridge  and  London,  but  has  so  far  done 
little  for  the  cause  of  experimental  psychology. 
Valuable  investigations  have  also  come  from 
Denmark  (Copenhagen),  Sweden  (Upsala),  Nor- 
way (Christiania),  Belgium  (Lifege),  Holland 
(Groningen  and  Utrecht),  Austria  (Vienna  and 
Gratz),  Russia  (Saint  Petersburg  and  Moscow), 
and  Japan  ( Tokio ) ,  some  of  them  from  psycholo- 
gical laboratories  proper,  and  some  from  labora- 
tories of  physiology. 


The  recent  development  of  psychology  as  a 
science,  the  multiplicity  of  problems  that  crowd 
upon  the  investigator,  the  varied  training  of  the 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  psychologic- 
al experiment,  and  the  makeshifts  to  which 
psychologists  are  forced  by  inadequate  labora- 
tory accommodation,  render  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  give  any  typical  description  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  furnishing  of  the  psychological 
laboratory.  We  may,  however,  say,  without 
much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  'ideal'  lab- 
oratory would  present  at  least  the  following 
features:  There  should  be  (1)  a  large  lecture- 
room  or  .luditorium,  capable  of  seating  some 
300  hearers,  with  a  good  demonstration  table 
and  arrangements  for  lantern  projection.  Be- 
hind the  lecture-room,  and  Opening  into  it,  should 
be  (2)  a  museum  or  storeroom,  in  which  are  dis- 
played not  only  all  the  demonstration  instru- 
ments required  for  a  general  lecture  course,  but 
also  series  of  standard  pieces  illustrating  the 
historical  development  of  experimental  method. 
(3)  For  work  in  optics,  there  should  be  two  dark 
rooms,  adjoining  and  connected,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  the  larger  of  the  two,  the  anteroom, 
should  have  a  window  opening  into  the  general 
lecture-room.  This  anteroom  is  necessary  for 
the  demonstration  of  certain  phenomena  of  con- 
trast (q.v. ),  for  work  on  visual  adaptation,  on 
association  of  ideas,  etc.,  etc. ;  while  the  inner 
room  is  useful  for  more  refined  investigation — 
e.g.  for  spectrometric  research.  The  window  in 
the  side  of  the  lecture-room  gives  the  lecturer 
a  black  background  against  which  certain  demon- 
strations can  be  made,  without  darkening  the 
lecture-room  itself,  far  more  effectually  than 
against  a  black  screen.  (4)  For  acoustics,  there 
should  be  available  a  suite  of  three  rooms,  one 
of  which  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible, 
sound-proof,  as  well  as  light-proof,  and  all  of 
which  should  be  connected  by  acoustic  tubes  for 
the  transmission  of  auditory  stimuli.  (5)  For 
work  upon  the  sense  of  smell,  there  should  be  a 
special  room,  with  tiled  floor  and  glazed  walls  and 
especial  ventilating  arrangements.  The  rest  of 
the  laboratory  proper  would  be  taken  up  with 
large  rooms,  well  aired  and  lighted,  for  class 
w^ork  in  the  practice  courses ;  a  set  of  small, 
closet-like  rooms,  occupied  by  advanced  students; 
a  series  of  rooms  devoted  to  observations  upon 
the  lower  animals;  a  centrally  situated  room, 
containing  the  measuring  instruments  (chrono- 
scopes,  chronographs,  etc.),  upon  which  a  call 
may  be  made  from  any  part  of  the  laboratory; 
the  private  laboratories  of  the  instructing  staff; 
and  a  library  and  writing-room.  The  only  other 
feature  of  the  laboratory  that  demands  "separate 
mention  is  (6)  the  workshop,  which  sliould  be 
adequately  fitted  with  the  tools  needed  for  wood 
and  metal  work,  and  should  have  an  abundant 
power  supply. 

The  instrumental  outfit  of  the  laboratory  is 
described  under  the  heading  Psychological  Ap- 
paratus. A  few  points  as  regards  furniture 
end  fixtures  may  be  noticed  here.  Every  room 
should  be  supplied  with  gas  and  electricity,  and 
certain  rooms  (for  Avhich  absolute  quiet  is  not 
essential)  with  water.  The  rooms  employed 
for  class  work  should  have  small,  low  tables, 
accommodating  each  a  pair  of  students,  and  shal- 
low, glass-fronted  wall  cases  to  contain  the  in- 
struments when  not  in  use.  Comfort  on  the 
part  of  the  observer  is  essential  to  good  intro- 
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spection;  for  this  n>a:Mn  there  should  be  spe- 
cial narrow  tables  for  experiments  upon  smell 
and  taste;  couches  or  reclining  chairs  for  work 
upon  the  cutaneous  sensations;  and  high  desks  for 
certain  exj)erinients  uj)on  visual  contrast  and 
after-images.  The  whole  laboratory  must  be 
wired  for  telephone  or  bell  signals,  so  that  any 
two  available  rooms  may  be  connected  together 
for  a  particular  investigation  without  disturb- 
ance to  other  workers  by  passage  to  and  fro 
between  them. 

LiTERATLBE.  Holman,  "The  Functions  of  the 
Ijiboratorj',"  in  Technology  Review  for  1899; 
Welch,  Evolution  of  the  Modem  Laboratorjf 
(Smithsonian  Report  for  1895);  Das  chemische 
Laboratorium  der  Ludicigs-Univeraitat  zu  Gies- 
sen,  nebst  cinem  loricort  von  Liebig  (Heidel- 
berg, 1842)  ;  Lang,  Das  chemische  Laboratorium 
an  derUniversitat  Heidelberg  (Karlsruhe,  1858)  ; 
Kolbe,  Das  neue  chemische  Laboratorium  der 
TJniver»itdt  Leipzig  (Leipzig,  1868)  ;  Fischer  and 
Gruth,  Der  Seubau  dea  ersten  chemischen  Insti- 
tuts  der  Universitdt  Berlin  (Berlin,  1901); 
Chandler,  The  Construction  of  Chemical  Labora- 
tories (Washington,  D.  C,  1893)  ;  "Les  labora- 
toires  de  chimie,"  in  Encyclopedic  chimique 
(Paris,  1882);  Arendt,  Technik  der  Experi- 
mentalchemie  (Hamburg,  1900).  Minot,  in 
vol.  xiii.  of  Science  (1901),  advocates  small 
rooms  of  uniform  size  for  laboratories  in  second- 
ary schools.  Smith  and  Hall,  Teaching  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  (New  York,  1902)  ;  Cajori, 
History  of  Physics  (New  York,  1899);  Davis, 
Handbook  of  Chemical  Engineering  (Manchester, 
1901)  ;  Delabarre,  L'annee  psychologique,  vol. 
i.  (Paris,  1895)  ;  Muensterberg,  The  Psychologi- 
cal Laboratory  of  Harvard  University  (Boston, 
1893)  ;  Titchener,  in  Mind,  n.  s.  vol.  vii.  (Lon- 
don, 1898),  which  gives  a  bibliography;  id., 
in  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  vol.  xi. 
(Worcester,  1900)  ;  id..  Experimental  Psychology 
(New  York,  1901)  ;  Sanford,  Experimental  Psy- 
chology (Boston,  1898)  ;  id.,  in  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology,  vol.  v.  (Worcester,  1892-93). 
See  also  Obsebvatobt. 

LABOB  CHT7BCH.  An  organized  effort  to 
develop  tlie  religious  life  in  the  labor  movement. 
The  founder  of  the  Labor  Church  was  John  Tre- 
vor, a  singularly  gifted  and  devoted  man.  The 
first  services  were  held  in  a  hall  at  Manchester, 
England,  October  4,  1891,  and  in  November  the 
church  was  organized.  Five  principles  were 
adopted.  The  service  included  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
hymns  social  in  character,  readings  from  Whit- 
man, Emerson,  Laraennais,  Lowell,  \yhittier, 
Ruskin.  Carlyle,  and  Maurice,  and  an  address. 
In  1892  the  Labor  Prophet  was  started,  and  the 
Labor  Hymn  Book  and  tracts  were  published. 
The  demand  for  similar  churches  was  local  and 
spontaneous.  In  July,  1893,  a  Labor  Church 
Union  of  14  churches  was  organized.  By  the 
next  November  there  were  24  churches.  The 
movement  has  not  shown  continued  vitality. 

LABOR  COLONIES.  Agricultural  communi- 
ties maintained  for  the  purpose  of  giving  em- 
ployment and  training  to  individuals  who,  on 
account  of  inefficiency  or  misfortune,  find  it  im- 
possible to  make  an  independent  living.  Such 
colonies  are  carried  on  by  the  State  in  France, 
Germany.  Belgium,  and  New  Zealand,  and  by 
private  effort  in  Holland.  Switzerland,  and  the 
L'nited  States.  Holland's  four  colonies.  Fred- 
eriksoord,   Wilhelmsoord,   Wilhelminasoord,   and 


Colony  No.  7,  are  the  oldest,  the  first  establish- 
ment dating  from  1818.  Situated  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Kingdom,  they  occupy  5000  acres  of 
land,  and  have  2000  colonists.  Admission  is 
open  to  all  who  are  willing  to  work.  On  entering 
the  newcomer  is  enrolled  as  a  laborer,  and  he  and 
all  members  of  his  family  able  to  work  are  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
His  wag^,  paid  weekly,  are  equal  to  the  rate 
common  in  the  locality,  deduction  being  made 
for  interest,  rent,  clothing,  infirmary  fee,  and 
the  family  emergency  fund.  A  colonist  remaimt 
a  laborer  on  probation  for  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  if  he  has  proved  himself  indus- 
trious, he  becomes  a  free  farmer  (crii  boer),  re- 
ceiving 7.7  acres  of  land,  for  whicn  a  yearly 
rental  averaging  $20  is  paid.  The  colonies  are 
governed  by  a  director  and  several  assistants, 
w)jo  must  be  residents.  Tliey  are  practically 
self-supporting,  and  the  total  value  of  their 
property  is  estimated  at  half  a  million  dollars. 
They  are  operated  by  the  Society  of  Beneficence 
{Maatschappy  van  Veldadiyheid). 

In  France  the  labor  colony  at  La  Chalmelle  was 
established  by  the  city  of  Paris  in  1892.  It  oc- 
cupies 316  acres  of  land  and  contains  on  an 
average  300  colonists,  who  are  chosen  from  the 
most  promising  of  those  applying  to  the  Parisian 
authorities  for  aid. 

Germany  has  26  Arbeiter-Kolonien,  all  estab- 
lished since  1882.  The  system  is  under  control 
of  a  central  board  (Central vorstand  Deutscher 
Arbeiter-Kolonien).  All  able-bodied  men  who 
are  willing  to  work  are  admitted.  The  colonists 
are  chiefly  employed  in  reclaiming  land.  The 
rate  of  wages  paid  is  a  trifle  less  than  that  pre- 
vailing locally,  it  being  deemed  desirable  to  dis- 
courage prolonged  residence.  It  is  believed  that 
the  establishment  of  these  colonies  has  materially 
lessened  vagrancy  and  begging.  They  also  af- 
ford an  opportunity  for  discharged  convicts  to 
obtain  employment,  the  statistics  showing  that  of 
all  colonists  received  75  per  cent,  have  ser\'ed  in 
prison.  New  Zealand  has  provided  a  Govern- 
ment farm  of  1000  acres  on  which  imemployed 
may  find  work,  and  those  who  show  themselves 
capable  may  share  in  the  profits.  Belgiiun  main- 
tains two,  called  Beneficent  Agricultural  Colonies 
(Colonies  agricoles  de  bienfaisance) ,  which  are 
really  penal  colonies  for  vagrants  and  beggars 
rather  ihan  labor  colonies  proper.  They  are 
situated  at  Merxplas  and  Wortel,  and  comprise 
3000  acres  with  nearly  5000  residents.  Iki 
Switzerland  a  private  company  (Tannenhof  Ar- 
beiterheim)  has  a  colony  occupying  107  acres, 
and  conducted  on  the  German  plan.  In  England, 
near  Chesham.  Buckinghamshire,  a  training  farm 
of  225  acres  is  maintained  for  the  unemployed  by 
a  private  philanthropist.  At  Stamthwaiite  the 
Westmoreland  Home  Colonization  Society  has 
130  acres  with  about  30  colonists.  It  is  nearly 
self-supporting  and  aims  at  the  permanent  set- 
tling of  the  colonists  on  the  soil.  At  Hadley, 
near  London,  the  Salvation  Army  has  a  farm 
of  1150  acres  with  about  300  colonists  to  whom 
temporary  employment  is  furnished.  It  also  is 
nearly  self-supporting,  and  is  very  successful. 
In  the  L'nited  States  the  Salvation  Army  has 
three  colonies,  in  Colorado,  California,  and  Ohio, 
all  of  recent  date.  The  Colorado  colony  includes 
about  150  persons,  and  is  being  successfully 
operated. 

Consult:      "Arbeiterkolonien,"      in      Conrad's 
Bandicorterhuch   der   Staatsicissenschaften    (re- 
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vised  ed.,  Jena,  1901)  ;  Bual-Bernberg,  Die  Hoi- 
landischen  Arbeiterkolonien  (Vienna,  1853)  ; 
Evert,  Entvnckelung  der  Arbeiterkolonien  in, 
Preussen  (Berlin,  1885)  ;  Hobson,  Cooperative 
Labor  Upon  the  Land  (London,  1895)  ;  Report 
on  the  German  Workmen's  Colonies,  presented 
to  Parliament  March,  1880;  Booth-Tucker,  The 
Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States  ( New  York, 
1899)  ;  Booth,  In  Darkest  England,  and  the  Way 
Out  (New  York,  1890)  ;  Gore,  The  Poor  Colonies 
of  Holland,  Bulletin  Department  of  Labor  No.  2 
(Washington,  1896), 

LABOB,  CONGRESSES.  Assemblages  of  the 
representatives  of  organized  labor.  They  owe 
their  origin  to  the  association  of  laborers  in 
trades  unions.  The  congresses  have  been  botli 
international  and  national.  The  first  Interna- 
tional Labor  Congress  was  called  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Laborers  at  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, in  1866.  About  sixty  delegates  from 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
were  present,  representing  many  kinds  of  labor. 
This  congress  urged  the  necessity  for  a  firm  al- 
liance of  laborers  in  order  to  maintain  wages. 
Strikes,  while  a  temporary  necessity,  were  al- 
leged to  be  due  to  transitory  and  abnormal  con- 
ditions. The  crux  of  the  social  question  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  question  of  equal  exchange.  The 
congress  favored  the  supplanting  of  interest  by 
means  of  mutual  credit  organizations;  con- 
demned the  industrial  employment  of  women; 
and  advocated  technical  education.  The  second 
International  Labor  Congress  was  held  at  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland,  in  1867,  with  delegates  from 
the  countries  represented  at  Geneva,  and  from 
Italy  and  Belgium.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
close  connection  existing  between  political  liberty 
and  social  reform.  Cooperative  associations  were 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  they  were  selfish  in 
character,  while  social  reform  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  an  agency  acting  upon  the 
whole  of  society.  In  1869  a  third  international 
labor  congress  was  held  at  Basel,  Switzerland. 
At  this  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland  were  repre- 
sented. This  congress  by  a  vote  of  54  to  4  de- 
clared: "Landed  property  should  be  abolished, 
the  soil  belongs  to  society,  and  is  inalienable.'' 
It  went  further  and  demanded  "the  destruction 
of  all  States,  national  and  territorial,  and  on 
their  ruins  the  founding  of  the  International 
State  of  Laborers."  Other  international  labor 
congresses  of  less  importance  were  held  at  Dres- 
den (1871);  The  Hague  (1872),  the  latter 
marked  by  a  violent  schism  between  the  follow- 
ers of  Marx  and  those  of  Bakunin;  Paris  (1886)  ; 
Berlin   (1891);  Zurich   (1897). 

The  first  international  socialist  labor  congress 
was  held  at  Paris  in  1889,  when  it  was  decided 
that  May  1,  1890,  should  be  celebrated  as  a  fete- 
day  by  socialistic  laborers  all  over  the  world.  A 
second  avowedly  socialistic  labor  congress  met 
at  Brussels  in  1891.  Nearly  400  delegates  were 
present,  representing  America  and  every  Euro- 
pean country  except  Russia  and  Portugal.  The 
topics  discussed  were:  legislative  protection  of 
labor;  the  eight-hour  day;  the  laws  regulating 
strikes  and  boycotts;  the  duty  of  workmen  with 
respect  to  militarism  and  universal  sufTrage. 
Eighteen  countries  were  represented  by  385  dele- 
gates at  Zurich,  Switzerland  (1893).  This  con- 
gress refused  to  admit  avowed  anarchists.  A 
fourth  congress,  attended  by  800  delegates  repre- 


senting Australia  and  Argentine  in  addition  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  convened  at  Lon- 
don in  1896.  The  anarchist  delegates  were  again 
refused  seats.  Resolutions  were  adopted  oppos- 
ing standing  armies,  favoring  the  abolition  of 
the  capitalistic  class,  and  advocating  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  land  and  the  socialization 
of  industry. 

Since  1890  international  congresses  of  min- 
ers have  been  held  annually  in  various  European 
cities.  Of  late  years  the  radical  socialists  have 
dominated  these  meetings,  and  have  passed  reso- 
lutions for  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  minimum 
wage  and  the  nationalization  of  the  mines. 

National  labor  congresses  have  been  held  at 
irregular  intervals  in  some  countries,  annually 
in  others.  In  Great  Britain  there  have  been  an- 
nual congresses  since  1868,  34  delegates  attend- 
ing the  first  in  Manchester.  Those  in  attendance 
now  are  numbered  by  hundreds.  These  congresses, 
working  through  their  Parliamentary  committees, 
lave  secured  considerable  remedial  legislation. 
Many  of  the  national  labor  congresses  have  been 
anarchistic,  as  for  example  those  at  Lyons 
(1878),  Havre  (1880),  Barcelona  (1881), 
Chiasso  (1883).  In  the  congress  at  Wahren 
(1879)  it  was  decided  to  organize  the  German 
Socialistic  Party.  See  Socialism;  Trades 
Unions. 

LABOR  DAY.  A  day  set  apart  as  a  legal 
holiday  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  In  1882  the  Knights 
of  Labor  held  their  general  assembly  in  New 
York  City  during  the  month  of  September,  which 
on  the  5th  reviewed  a  great  parade  organized 
by  the  Central  I-abor  Union  of  that  city.  The 
next  year  a  parade  Was  held  on  the  first  Monday 
in  September,  and  in  1884,  on  the  resolution  of 
George  R.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  it 
V\'as  decided  that  all  future  parades  should  be 
held  on  that  day,  and  that  the  day  should  be 
known  as  Labor  Day.  Workingmen's  organiza- 
tions all  over  the  country  then  began  an  agita- 
tion to  induce  the  State  legislatures  to  declare 
the  day  a  legal  holiday,  and  on  March  15,  1887, 
Colorado  led  the  way,  to  be  quickly  followed  by 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts.  The 
great  majority  of  the  States  have  selected  the 
first  Monday  in  September  as  Labor  Day.  In 
1903  the  only  States  in  which  Labor  Day  was  not 
a  legal  holiday  were  Mississippi,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  and  Louisiana. 

LABORDE,  la'bord',  Alexandre  Louis  Jo- 
seph, Count  de  (1774-1842).  A  French  scholar 
and  politician,  born  in  Paris.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  he  joined  the  Austrian 
army,  and  until  1797  fought  against  the  Repub- 
lic. He  returned  to  France  after  the  Peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  and  went  to  Spain  in  1800  as 
military  attache  to  Lucien  Bonaparte.  His 
Voyage  pittoresque  et  historique  en  Espagne 
(1807-18)  and  Itincraire  dcscriptif  de  VEspagne 
(1807-27)  show  his  close  study  of  the  country 
and  its  people.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1822,  where  he  consistently  sup- 
ported the  liberal  side.  During  the  Revolution 
of  1830  his  vigorous  protests  against  the  ordi- 
nances of  Charles  X.  won  for  him  the  regard  of 
Louis  Philippe,  who  subsequently  made  him  his 
aide,  and  sub-prefect  of  the  Seine.  His  other 
works  include:  IjCS  monuments  de  la  France 
classes  chronologiquement  (1816-26)  ;  Voyage  pit- 
toresque en  Autriche  (1821-23)  ;  and  Description 
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LABOR  EXCHANGES.  ass  of  insti- 

tutions foiuuk'd  \ty  iho  lull.  I'tbert  Owen 

(  18I52-8.3 1 .  which  were  desigiua  lo  bring  about 
the  .  X(  iiani:«>  of  tho  products  of  labor  without 
the  iiitorvciitiou  of  money.  Stores  were  founded 
whicli  Will'  to  buy  and  sell  commodities  for 
ialior  note-."  the  amount  of  time  sf)ent  in  pro- 
liueing  a  coniniodity  l>ein<;  the  basis  on  which 
it  was  valued.  Xo  difference  was  made  for  dif- 
itront  kill  1<  of  hibor.  The  jihin  was  soon  found 
to  be  impracticable.  (2)  The  term  is  frequently 
u~ed  to  Joignate  an  ideal  employment  bureau 
under  public  management,  which  should  obviate 
the  common  evil  that  at  one  and  the  same  time 
a  need  for  labor  e.xists  in  some  occupations  or  lo- 
calities, while  many  men  are  unemployed.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  labor,  owing  to  the 
ignorance  and  inertia  of  the  laboring  classes, 
does  not  readily  respond  to  the  competitive  laws 
which  tend  to  place  productive  forces  where  they 
are  most  efficient.  The  better  distribution  of 
labor,  it  is  held,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  cares 
of  the  State,  since  imder  present  conditions  so- 
ciety loses  much  productive  energy,  while  bear- 
ing an  unnecessarily  large  burden  of  pauperism 
and  crime. 

So-called  labor  exchanges  (bourses  de  travail) 
exi-t  in  numerous  Eurojwan  cities,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  American  States  and  in  Australasia ; 
but  thty  are  not  equipped  with  machinery  suf- 
ficiently efficient  to  grapple  with  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  the  distribution  of  labor.     See  EmpIjOY- 

MEXT    BCKEAUS. 

LABORI.  la'b.5'r^,  Feknaxd  GrsT.WT  Gastot? 
( ISr.o—  .  A  French  lawyer.  He  was  bom  at 
Rheinis.  studied  law  at  Paris,  in  England,  and 
in  Germ.any.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  of.  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  1881,  and  in  1887-88  was 
secretary  of  the  Conference  of  Advocates.  He 
conducted  several  notable  cases,  among  them 
the  defense  of  the  assassins  Duval  and  Cheval- 
lereau.  the  anarchist  Pini,  and  the  dynamiter 
Vaillant.  He  was  advocate  for  Gabriel  Com- 
payre  in  his  famous  libel  action  against  Xuma 
Gilly.  and  defended  Alfred  Dreyfus"  (q.v.).  On 
Augu-t  14,  1899,  during  the  final  trial  of  Drey- 
fus at  Rennes,  a  cowardly  attempt  was  made  to 
kill  Labori.  He  was  shot  in  the  back  while  on 
his  way  to  the  court,  and  was  dangerously 
wounded,  but  recovered  sufficienth*  to  resume  his 
defense  of  Dreyfus.  He  has  had  charge  of  several 
lit*'  -    notably  those  of  La  Plume  and 

fhc-  rt'aliste.'   His   defense   of  M.   Zola, 

who  was  iiurged  with  libeling  the  President 
and  the  army,  was  the  occasion  for  a  display  of 
marked  ability.  In  conjunction  with  others'  M. 
I^bori  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  the 
Repertoire  eneuclopedique  de  droit  frangais. 
Vol.  X.— 55. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION.     An  in^  lu-ive  term 
i!-.l    to    denote    the    body    of    -i.'-.-    v.iiicli    in 
ay  affect  the  labor  contr..  i.  httinn 

oinplcivcr    and   the   emi  :  mo    tir-t 

■  he  so-call<  acts  of 

ned  to  inij  .  -sanitary 

ccmJiliiJii-  j.!\ '.aiii!.-  in  wnrk-hopa  and,  factories 
and  .safeguard  the  ln.iltli  ><i  the  laboring  popula- 
tion. In  the  sul)scquent  development  many  other 
j'oints  in  the  mutual  relations  of  employer  and 
eujploycd  have  IxH'n  the  subject  of  legislative 
and  administrative  regulation,  so  that  to-day  the 
mass  of  statutory  enactment  on  these  topics  is 
almost  bewildering. 

In  the  United  States  the  problems  of  an  indus- 
trial population  developed  later  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  labor  legislation  is  of  a  later  date. 
\\  ith  the  growth  of  modem  industry,  together 
with  the  prevalence  of  universal  suffrage,  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  did  not  encounter  the 
same  difficulties  as  in  England.  There  has  been 
no  lack  of  legislation,  though  it  has  frequently 
Ijeen  assumed  that  such  laws  would  enforce  them- 
selves, and  no  adequate  machinery  was  provided 
to  insure  their  execution.  In  later  years  factory 
inspection  has  been  widely  introduced,  though 
in  many  States  it  is  not  equipped  with  adequate 
machinery  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  progress 
of  unionism  has  made  the  workingmen  alert  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  legal  rights,  and  their 
officials  have  done  much  to  render  labor  legisla- 
tion effective. 

Labor  legislation  is  a  matter  of  State  concern, 
and  while  in  America  the  laws  of  one  State  have 
frequently  been  enacted  bodily  by  other  States, 
there  is  still  much  diversity  among  the  States. 
In  reviewing  the  labor  legislation  in  force  in  the 
United  States,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  general  account  of  the  various  types  of  enact- 
ments, without  attempting  to  specify  where  such 
laws  are  in  force.  The  most  usual  subjects  of 
legislation  concern  the  hours  of  labor,  mode  of 
paying  wages,  and  protection  of  machinery  to 
avoid  accidents. 

Hours  of  Labor.  On  this  subject  several 
States  in  the  South  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
district  have  no  legislation  whatever,  and  that 
of  the  other  States  in  the  same  regions  is  rather 
meagre,  as  compared  with  the  comprehensive 
laws  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  those  of 
the  Xorth-Central  division.  Rules  for  the  hours 
of  minors  and  women  are  general,  while  there 
are  few  restrictions  upon  those  of  adult  males. 

Most  of  the  States  prohibit  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren in  factories,  workshops,  and  mines  before  a 
c-ertain  age  is  reached.  This  is  in  some  States 
ten  years,  but  twelve  and  fourteen  years  are 
more  frequent.  Limitations  of  the  houre  of  labor 
per  day  and  per  week  for  minors  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  sometimes  as 
much  as  twenty-one  years,  are  frequent.  This 
limit  is  usually  ten  hours  per  day,  though  in 
Pennsylvania  it  may  be  twelve.  The  latter  State 
prescribes,  however,  that  the  work  shall  not  ex- 
ceed sixty  hours  per  week,  and  other  States  with 
a  ten-hour  day  provide  that  the  weekly  work 
shall  be  less  than  sixty  hours  (fifty-five  in  Ohio 
and  Xew  .Jersey,  fifty-eight  in  Massachusetts). 
Some  of  the  .States  impose  further  restrictions. 
For  children  under  sixteen,  whose  attainments 
do  not  reach  certain  standards,  hours  must  gen- 
erally be   so   adjusted    as    to   permit  of   school 
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attendance  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  or  to  per- 
mit attendance  at  night  schools. 

Several  of  the  States  which  regulate  the  labor 
of  minors  as  above  stated  make  no  restrictions 
upon  the  labor  of  adult  women.  In  others,  how- 
ever, such  labor  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as 
tliat  of  minors.  Absolute  prohibition  of  woman's 
labor  in  mines  exists  in  several  of  the  States. 

Much  less  frequent  is  the  effort  to  restrict  the 
number  of  hours  of  adult  males.  Wyoming  has 
a  constitutional  provision  providing  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  in  the  mines,  and  Utah  and  Missouri 
have  statutory  regulations  to  the  same  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  States,  either  by  con- 
stitutional provision  or  statute,  prescribe  an 
eight-hour  day  for  those  employed  in  the  public 
service  or  working  under  contractors  for  public 
labor.  Legislation  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  in 
the  absence  of  contract  provides  generally  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  but  ten  hours  also  occurs. 

Payment  of  Wages.  Laws  fixing  the  inter- 
vals at  which  wages  shall  be  paid  have  been 
enacted  in  several  States^  but  they  are  of  doubt- 
ful validity.  More  frequent  is  the  attempt  to 
prescribe  that  all  payments  shall  be  made  in 
money,  by  declaring  illegal  payments  in  store 
orders  and  the  like.  Corporations  are  especially 
enjoined  from  establishing  company  stores  or 
having  an  interest  in  such  concerns. 

Protection  of  Health,  etc.  Laws  designed 
to  protect  the  workmen  against  accident  or  dis- 
ease are  especially  applicable  to  labor  in  inclosed 
places,  in  workshops  and  factories,  and  in  re- 
cent legislation  in  so-called  sweatshops.  Among 
other  things,  such  laws  aim  to  require  adequate 
fire-escapes,  outward-opening  doors,  guards  for 
dangerous  machinery,  elevators,  belting,  etc.,  con- 
nection of  rooms  where  machinery  is  used  with 
engine-rooms  by  tubes  or  bells.  Other  laws  pro- 
vide that  machinery  shall  not  be  cleaned  while 
in  motion,  and  frequently  that  women  and  minors 
below  a  certain  age  shall  not  be  employed  in 
cleaning  machinery;  that  a  certain  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air-space  for  each  person  employed 
shall  be  provided;  that  fans  and  other  con- 
trivances shall  be  used  to  rid  the  air  of  noxious 
vapors  and  dust.  Similar  in  character  is  the 
legislation  in  regard  to  sweatshop  production — 
i.e.  the  manufacture  of  goods,  particularly  cloth- 
ing, in  dwellings  and  tenements — which  aims  to 
restrict  the  production  of  goods  in  unsanitary 
surroundings.  These  laws  either  place  such  pro- 
duction under  the  general  factory  law,  or  seek 
to  prevent  overcrowding  by  restricting  such  labor 
to  members  of  the  family  living  in  the  dwelling, 
or  requiring"  a  license  for  all  persons  engaged  in 
such  production. 

Employers'  Liability.  Under  the  common 
law  the  employer  is  liable  in  pecuniary  damages 
for  the  bodily  injury  or  death  of  his  employees 
by  accident  when  in  his  employ,  in  so  far  as 
such  accident  is  not  due  to  the  negligence,  direct 
or  contributory,  of  the  employee.  But  the  rigor 
of  this  rule  was  greatly  modified  by  the  principle 
which  relieved  the  employer  of  liability  in  case 
the  accident  was  traceable,  not  to  his  negligence, 
but  to  that  of  another  employee.  (See  Fellow 
Servants.)  Strictly  construed,  this  doctrine 
made  it  practically  impossible  for  the  laboring 
man  to  avail  himself  of  this  liability,  as  he  was 
forced  to  prove  the  negligence  of  the  employer. 
Legislation  has  been  invoked  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States  to  remove  this  difficulty.    Such 


laws  declare  the  employer  directly  liable  for  all 
accidents  except  in  case  of  negligence  of  the  per- 
son injured,  or  In  a  less  extreme  form  attempt 
to  define  who  are  fellow  servants.  The  effect  of 
such  legislation  is  to  place  upon  the  employer 
the  burden  of  proof  that  the  injured  workman 
was  negligent.  Such  laws  apply  in  a  number  of 
Stctes  to  railroads,  but  in  a  very  few  cases  to 
employees  generally.  In  Europe  such  laws  are 
more  frequent,  and  are  especially  favorable  to 
the  workman  in   England  and  Switzerland. 

The  labor  legislation  of  England  has  not  only 
been  imitated  in  the  United  States,  but  has  been 
widely  copied  in  the  industrial  countries  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  and  in  the  English  colonies. 
While  certain  general  features,  such  as  factory 
inspection  and  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor 
of  children  and  women,  are  common  to  all,  the 
labor  codes  of  the  various  countries  show  marked 
individuality,  as  the  result  of  peculiar  condi- 
tions or  of  historic  tradition.  Hence  we  find 
the  different  aspects  of  the  labor  laws  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  development  in  the  different 
countries. 

Germany.  In  Germany  (and  this  is  true  of 
Continental  Europe  generally)  the  main  interest 
in  labor  legislation  has  centred  about  the  ques- 
tion of  employers'  liability  and  the  evils  it  is 
designed  to  meet.  After  struggling  for  some 
time  with  a  liability  Jaw  which  gave  very  un- 
satisfactory results,  Germany  was  led  to  intro- 
duce the  insurance  principle  as  a  means  of 
alleviating  the  suffering  caused  by  accidents  to 
workingmen  in  industrial  pursuits.  From  pro- 
tecting the  workman  and  his  family  from  the 
effects  of  accidents  directly  attributable  to  his 
occupation,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  extend  this 
protection  to  sickness,  which  in  many  cases  was 
also  incident  to  the  occupation.  A  still  further 
step  has  been  taken  in  providing  by  insurance 
against  the  incapacity  of  old  age.  This  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  legislation  of  Continental 
countries  is  treated  more  fully  in  the  article 
Workingmen's  Insurance. 

Australia.  Of  all  countries,  the  Australasian 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  have  been  most  radical 
in  their  labor  legislation.  Industrial  labor  is 
most  directly  affected  by  the  laws  providing  for 
compulsory  arbitration  of  all  labor  disputes. 
See  Industrial  Arbitration;  Trade  Unions; 
Workingmen's  Insurance;  Prison  Labor. 

Bibliography.  The  most  complete  guide  to 
the  labor  legislation  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
tained in  the  Report  on  Labor  Legislation 
(Washington,  1900),  which  forms  vol.  v.  of  the 
Ixcport  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commis- 
sion. The  compilation  of  labor  laws  issued  in 
1892  as  the  Second  Special  Report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  is  fuller  in  its  cita- 
tion of  laws.  The  Annual  Summaries  of  State 
Legislation  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary can  also  be  consulted  with  profit.  Details 
of  labor  legislation  are  also  foimd  in  the  Bulle- 
tins of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
(since  1896),  where  especial  attention  is  given 
to  foreign  labor  laws.  Among  foreign  sources 
attention  may  be  directed  especially  to  the 
Archiv  fiir  sodale  Gesetzgebung  und  Statistik, 
and  to  the  Annuaire  de  legislation  de  travail, 
issued  since  1897  by  the  Belgian  Office  du  Tra- 
vail. An  excellent  study,  Massachusetts  Labor 
Legislation  (with  a  bibliography  of  labor  legis- 
lation and  labor  generally),  by  Sarah  S.  Whit- 
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tlcsoy,  was  published    (1901)    by  the  American 
Ac-aJeiiiy  uf  Political  ami  Social  Sciences. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS.  Under  this 
head  are  included  tho»e  more  or  less  prolonged 
associations  of  productive  workers,  whose  prin- 
cipal puri)o&e  is  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions oi  employment.  The  labor  organization  is 
thus  ditlerentiated  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
strike — a  temporary  association — and  on  Uie 
other  hand,  from  friendly  societies  and  socialist 
organizations,  which,  though  frequently  recruited 
exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  labor,  are  chielly 
devoted  to  other  ends  than  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  employment.  Among  labor 
organizations  two  distinct  classes  are  discernible 
— those  organized  on  the  trade  or  occupational 
principle  and  those  which  transcend  occupational 
bounds  and  attempt  to  amalgamate  in  a  single, 
homogeneous  organization,  all  classes  of  labor. 
The  former — the  trade  union — is  treated  in  de- 
tail in  the  article  on  Trade  Unions,  where  a 
further  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  trade 
union  to  the  general  labor  organization  is  given. 
The  latter  class  alone  is  considered  in  the  pres- 
ent article,  and  for  brevity  the  term  labor  or- 
ganization will  be  restricted  to  this  group,  the 
non-trade  organizations. 

In  England  the  first  great  wave  of  labor  or- 
ganization came  about  1830.  The  repeal  of  the 
Combination  Acts  in  1824  had  been  followed  by 
an  unprecedented  activity  among  trade  unions, 
which  resulted  in  an  outburst  of  strikes  that 
were  as  generally  unsuccessful  as  they  were  vio- 
lent and  costly.  The  conviction  became  general 
.imong  wage-earners  that  the  old  trade  union  was 
too  exclusive  in  membership  and  too  conservative 
in  policy;  and  this  conviction  was  increased  by 
the  socialistic  agitation  of  Robert  Owen.  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  and  others.  In  1829  a  Grand 
General  Union  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  es- 
tablished among  the  textile  workers.  In  18.30 
some  twenty  organized  trades  united  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  National  Association  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Labor.  In  January,  1834.  came  Robert 
Owen's  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades 
Union. 

The  character  of  this  organization  was  strik- 
ingly similar  to  that  of  the  Kjiights  of  Labor. 
Both  l)egan  as  secret  organizations  with  elabo- 
rate ritual  and  fantastic  ceremonies,  and  both 
abandoned  at  a  subsequent  period  the  policy  of 
extreme  secrecy.  Both  admitted  trades  unions 
as  a  unit,  but  both  placed  the  greater  emphasis 
upon  amalgamation,  and  established  local  unions 
of  mixed  membership,  known  in  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Consolidated  as  'miscellaneous  lodges.' 
Both  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  organization 
of  women  and  unskilled  laborers,  both  looked 
forward  to  the  supersession  of  the  wage  system 
by  some  =cheme  of  cooperative  production,  and 
both  conducted  disastrous  experiments  in  co- 
operation. Finally,  both  grew  with  unhealthy 
rapidity;  "within  a  few  weeks  the  union  ap- 
pears to  have  been  joined  by  at  least  half  a  mil- 
lion members." 

The  Grand  National  had  contemplated  a  uni- 
versal strike  as  the  first  step  toward  general  co- 
operation, but  the  strikes  which  it  inaugurated 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  in  August.  1834,  it  was 
transformed  into  the  British  and  Foreign  Con- 
solidated Association  for  Industry,  Humanity, 
and  Knowledge.  This  in  turn  spent  its  strength 
in  cooperative  experiments,  and  from  that  time 


until  the  appearance  of  the  new  unionism,  Eng- 
lish labor  organizations  were  chiefly,  though  not 
exclusively,  characterized  by  the  attempt  to  fos- 
ter cooperative  production. 

With  the  reawakening  of  English  socialism 
in  the  early  eighties  came  another  determined 
assault  upon  the  conservative  methods  of  the  old 
trade  unions.  Tlie  feeling  became  prevalent 
among  those  trade  unionists  who  were  also  so- 
cialists that  the  progress  of  the  masses  was 
actually  hindered  by  the  aristocratic  exclusive- 
iiess  of  the  skilled  trades,  whose  unions  were  in- 
clined to  huild  up  extensive  systems  of  insur- 
ance btiit'tit--,  avoid  politics,  and  particularly 
socialism.  Among  labor  leaders  the  struggle 
centred  largely  about  the  control  of  the  Trade 
U'nion  Congiess;  in  the  world  at  large,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  new  unionists  were  characterized 
by  the  attempt  to  organize  the  unskilled  workers 
of  the  cities,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  forming 
a  large  party  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership, 
and  later  of  introducing  municipal  socialism. 
In  London  the  efforts  of  the  new  leaders — John 
Burns,  Tom  Mann,  Benjamin  Tillet,  and  others 
— wore  crowned  with  unexpected  success.  Id 
1888  the  match  girls  organized  and  won  a  strike. 
In  1889  the  gas-stokers  were  organized  into  the 
Gasworkers'  and  General  Laborers'  Union,  and 
succeeded  in  winning  an  eight-hour  day  with  a 
slight  increase  of  wages.  In  1889  came  the  fa- 
mous strike  of  the  London  dock  laborers,  which, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  John  Burns,  and 
with  the  generous  support  of  the  public,  resulted 
in  an  epoch-making  victory.  The  result  of  these 
srccesses  w^as  the  complete  victory  of  the  new 
unionists  in  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  and  a 
large  crop  of  organizations  among  the  unskilled 
workers,  all  of  which  are  marked  by  the  common 
characteristics  of  low  dues,  few  or  no  in.surance 
lenefits,  aggressive  trade  policy,  political  activ- 
ity, and  a  strong  leaning  toward  socialism. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  England,  labor  or- 
ganizations first  appeared  in  considerable  num- 
bers about  1830.  The  earliest  manifestations  of 
the  new  movement  were  political.  In  1829  a 
workingman's  ticket  was  placed  in  nomination  in 
New  York,  and  one  delegate  to  the  State  Assem- 
bly was  elected.  This  political  movement  spread 
into  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  Loco  Foco  Party 
(q.v.),  which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
political  movement  of  that  period.  Political  or- 
ganization hastened  organization  for  trade  pur- 
poses, and  about  1833  we  hear  of  numerous 
municipal  federations  of  trade  unions,  one  of 
which,  The  General  Trades  Union  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  succeeded  in  having  its  president 
elected  to  Congress.  In  1832  the  New  England 
Association  of  Farmers.  Mechanics,  and  Work- 
ingmen  was  organized  at  Boston,  a  typical  labor 
organization  oif  the  period,  which  seems  to  have 
devoted  itself  to  debate  and  educational  work. 

The  three  most  important  labor  organizations 
which  appeared  before  the  Civil  War  were  all 
organized  in  1845:  the  New  England  Working- 
nicn's  Association  in  March,  the  New  England 
Protective  Union  in  September,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Congress  of  the  United  States  in  October. 
The  first  two  were  closely  identified,  the  Protec- 
tive Union  being  largely  devoted  to  cooperation. 
All  three  exhibited  the  familiar  characteristics 
of  the  early  labor  organization.  Unskilled  la- 
borers,   women,    farmers,    and    even    other   em- 
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ployers  were  admitted.  The  most  diverse  re- 
forms were  championed:  abolition  of  slavery,  wo- 
men's rights,  land  nationalization,  the  withhold- 
ing of  supplies  from  the  American  army  in 
Mexico.  The  socialistic  character  of  the  move- 
ment is  shown  by  the  fact  that  George  Ripley 
and  Charles  A.  Dana  were  prominent  among  the 
founders  of  the  New  England  Workingmen's 
Association,  while  the  initial  meeting  of  the 
association  was  addressed  by  Robert  Owen  and 
Albert  Brisbane,  'the  father  of  American  So- 
cialism.' 

All  three  of  these  associations  became  mori- 
bund in  the  early  fifties,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the  most  striking  phe- 
nomenon is  the  multiplication  of  trade  unions 
of  the  narrower  kind.  But  during  this  period, 
also,  there  were  not  lacking  men,  even  among 
the  prominent  trade-union  leaders,  who  charac- 
terized the  trade  union  as  exclusive,  and  warmly 
advocated  the  formation  of  broader  organiza- 
tions which  would  elevate  the  masses  by  other 
means  than  the  strike  and  the  regulation  of 
apprenticeship.  In  18G6  their  efforts  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  National  Labor  Union, 
which,  starting  with  a  large  membership  and 
good  prospects,  wasted  its  strength  on  the 
attempt  to  found  a  Labor  Reform  Party,  and 
died  in  1870  'of  the  disease  known  as  politics.' 
A  slight  connection  may  be  traced  between  the 
National  Labor  Union  and  the  International 
Workingmen's  Association,  which  was  founded  in 
London  in  1864,  and  moved  its  headquarters  to 
New  York  in  1872,  soon  after  which  it  dis- 
appeared. The  International,  however,  came 
under  the  domination  of  Karl  Marx,  and  was 
rather  a  socialistic  party  than  a  labor  organ- 
ization. 

The  work  laid  down  by  the  National  Labor 
Union  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  remarkable  labor 
organization,  the  'Noble  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor.'  (See  Knights  of  Labor.)  Although 
it  began  as  a  local  union  of  garment  workers,  and 
in  the  course  of  its  existence  chartered  many  na- 
tional unions,  it  contemplated  from  the  very 
beginning  something  essentially  hostile  to  the 
exclusive  trade  union.  Following  out  this  policy, 
.no  effort  is  made  to  restrict  the  membership  to 
wage-earners,  a  universal  practice  among  trade 
unions,  but  in  general  persons  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  are  eligible  to  membership.  In  their 
district  assemblies,  and  even  in  the  local  assem- 
blies, the  members  of  different  trades  are  amal- 
gamated without  respect  to  occupational  limits. 
Finally,  the  government  of  the  Knights  is  far 
more  centralized  than  any  federation  of  trade 
unions;  the  general  executive  board,  to  take  a 
single  illustration,  may  suspend  any  local  or 
district  officer,  expel  any  member,  revoke  any 
charter,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  may  settle 
any  strike.  In  other  words,  the  Knights  of 
Labor  is  a  centralized  national  union  of  mixed 
trades,  and  not  a  federation. 

The  latest  phase  in  the  development  of  labor 
organizations  is  represented  by  the  American 
Labor  Union,  possibly  the  most  important  labor 
organization  of  the  present.  See  Labor  Union, 
American. 

Historically  considered,  the  labor  organization 
is  distinguished  from  the  trade  union  by  an 
absence  of  exclusiveness,  by  the  effort  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  organization  for  the  unskilled 
workers,  by  a  more  emphatic  note  oi  altruism. 


by  a  decided  preference  for  cooperation,  for  legis- 
lative and  political  action  over  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts, and,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  a  general 
tendency  to  take  short  cuts  to  universal  reform. 
On  the  whole,  the  labor  organization  has  been 
far  less  productive  of  tangible  results  than  the 
trade  union.  But  its  work  has  not  been  in 
vain.  The  trade  union  of  to-day  is  far  less 
exclusive,  far  less  monopolistic  than  it  was 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  the  New  Unions  of  England.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  trade  union  now  realizes  the 
truth  of  that  fundamental  thesis  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor — that  machinery  is  fast  obliterating  the 
line  between  the  skilled  and  unskilled  trades — 
and  devotes  a  large  share  of  its  strength  and 
funds  to  the  organization  of  the  lower  classes  of 
labor.  This  is  the  primary  object  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  See  Labor,  American 
Federation  of. 

For  an  account  of  a  momentous  struggle, 
which  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  contrast 
between  the  labor  organization  and  the  trade 
union,  see  Industrialism  vs.  Trade  Autmiomy, 
under  Trade  Unions,  where  a  general  bibliog- 
raphy is  also  given.  See,  also.  Socialistic 
Labor  Parties. 

LABOB  PBOBLEMS.  The  rise  of  capitalis- 
tic industry,  creating  a  social  class  whose  only 
lesource  is  the  sale  of  their  labor,  has  brought  to 
the  front  a  new  group  of  social  problems,  which 
are  commonly  known  as  labor  problems,  or.  more 
simply,  as  the  labor  problem.  The  determination 
of  the  just  portion  of  labor  in  distribution,  the 
social  enforcement  of  the  canons  of  distribution 
established,  and  the  assurance  to  the  laborer  of 
tolerable  conditions  of  life  are  the  essence  of  the 
problem. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
educated  opinion  viewed  free  competition  as  a 
force  capable  of  bringing  about  the  best  possible 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  greatest  freedom 
of  contract  would  place  each  individual  where 
his  productivity  was  greatest,  and  assure  him  of 
the  greatest  reward  compatible  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  social  happiness.  It  was  soon  perceived, 
however,  that  the  freedom  of  contract  between 
employer  and  laborer  was  largely  illusory,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the  latter. 
Especially  was  this  true  in  the  case  of  children, 
who  were  often  bound  to  the  employer  by  parish 
authorities  or  placed  under  his  control  by  im- 
natural  parents.  A  party  arose  demanding  the 
State  regulation  of  the  labor  contract  in  favor  of 
the  weak.  (See  Labor  Legislation.)  The  ex- 
tent of  Government  regulation  was  the  concrete 
form  assumed  by  the  labor  problem  in  England 
from  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Contract  relations  between  the  adult  laborer 
and  the  emploj^er  were  on  an  unsatisfactory  basis 
so  long  as  the  individual  laborer  bargained  with 
the  employer,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  em- 
ployers. Partially  as  a  result  of  this  disadvan- 
tage of  position,  laborers  began  to  combine  in 
trade  unions  (q.v.),  believing  that  thus  they 
might  better  their  position  without  the  tardy 
intervention  of  the  State.  The  struggles  between 
combined  labor  and  the  employer  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  Socialism.  Many  students  of  social  sci- 
ence believed  it  to  be  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
employer  by  founding  an  organization  based  upon 
free  association  (see  Fourier;  Fourierism), 
on  cooperation  (q.v.)    (see  also  Owen,  Robeet), 
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or  on  the  appropriation  to  the  State  of  the  means 
of  production.  (See  Socialism;  Mabx,  Karl.) 
Later  the  view  cuine  to  be  widfly  held  that  the 
true  solution  of  the  labor  problem  lay  in  the 
merging  of  the  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed by  a  system  of  protit-sharing  (q.v.),  by 
inducing  laborers  to  purcha.se  shares  in  the  cor- 
poration employing  them,  or  by  the  development 
of  an  ethical  relation  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, the  em]»loyer  making  it  his  care  to  pro- 
vide for  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  his 
laborers,  both  in  the  factory  and  in  their  homes. 
(See  Kbipp  Foundries,  Social  Work  at.) 
State  and  corporate  provision  of  funds  to  insure 
against  invalidity  and  old  age  (see  Old- Age  Pex- 
Bioxs;  WoKKiXGMEX's  Ixsuraxxe)  represents  a 
new  development  of  thought,  aiming  to  free  the 
laborer  from  the  constant  danger  of  pauperism, 
and  so  to  render  him  less  discontented  with  the 
prospect  of  remaining  a  wage-earner  throughout 
his  lite.  Industrial  arbitration  ( q.v. ),  voluntary 
and  compulsory,  represents  another  comparative- 
ly recent  solution  for  the  evil  of  industrial  dis- 
cord. 

The  modern  tendency  is  to  treat  the  labor  prob- 
lem as  an  exceedingly  complicated  one.  which  can- 
not be  solved  by  any  single  remedy.  Extension  of 
factorj'  legislation,  encouragement  of  the  forma- 
tion of  responsible  trade  unions,  arbitration, 
identification,  wherever  possible,  of  the  interests 
of  employer  and  employed,  are  recognized  to  be 
among  the  more  imoortant  factors  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  Whatever  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
complished, however,  in  behalf  of  labor,  and 
whatever  measures  are  advocated  for  further  im- 
provement, concern  almost  exclusively  the  fac- 
tory laborer.  There  remains  a  large  class  con- 
sisting of  the  day  laborer  of  the  cities  and  the 
agricultural  laborers,  who  have  hitherto  been  un- 
able to  combine  successfully  to  better  their  posi- 
tions, and  whose  conditions  of  employment  are 
so  varied  and  uncertain  that  little  can  be  done  for 
them  by  legislation.  These  classes  are,  however, 
diminishing  in  numbers  relatively  to  the  laborers 
employed  in  factories,  and  with  the  progress  in 
public  education  and  consequent  improved  mo- 
bility of  labor,  may  be  expected  to  share  in  some 
measure  the  advantages  secured  by  the  factory 
laborers. 

In  addition  to  the  references  given  in  the  text, 
see  CoLLEcrmsM ;  Eight-Hour  Day;  Employ- 
ment Bureaus  ;  Factory  Inspection  :  Indus- 
trial Revolution:  Labor;  Labor  Congresses; 
Lockout;  Social  Democracy;  Strikes;  Sweat- 
ing System;  Wages. 

LABOR  REPRESENTATION  COMMIT- 
TEE. An  organization  founded  by  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress  in  accordance  with  the 
resolutions  passed  at  its  thirty-second  annual 
meeting,  in  September,  1899,  inviting  "the  co- 
operation of  all  the  cooperative,  socialistic,  trade- 
union,  and  other  working  organizations"  in  an 
eflfort  "to  devise  ways  and  means  ...  to 
secure  a  better  representation  of  the  interests  of 
labor  in  the  House  of  Commons."  In  accordance 
with  these  resolutions,  the  Labor  Representation 
Committee  was  organized  in  1900.  and  held  its 
first  annual  conference  February  1.  1901.  The 
aims,  structure,  and  organization  of  this  commit- 
tee may  be  gathered  from  the  following  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  various  conferences  and  printed 
as  the  'constitution  of  the  committee' : 

"Labor  Candidates. — ^That   this   conference   is 


in  favor  of  working-class  opinion  being  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons  by  men  sympa- 
thetic with  the  aims  and  demands  of  the  labor 
movcmentii,  and  whose  candidatures  are  pro- 
moted by  one  or  other  of  the  afliliated  .societies. 

"Labor  Party  in  Parliament. — ^That  this  con- 
ference IS  in  favor  of  establishing  a  distinct 
labor  group  in  Parliament,  who  shall  have  their 
own  whips  and  agree  upon  their  policy,  which 
must  embrace  a  readiness  to  cooperate  with  any 
party  which  for  the  time  being  may  be  engaged 
in  promoting  legislation  in  the  direct  interest  of 
labor,  and  be  equally  ready  to  associate  them- 
selves with  any  party  in  opposing  measures  hav- 
ing an  opposite  tendency;  and,  further,  members 
of  the  labor  group  shall  not  oppose  any  candi- 
date whase  candidature  is  being  promoted  by 
one  of  our  affiliated  societies. 

"The  Executive. — ^That  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall  consist  of  thirteen  representatives,  nine 
of  whom  shall  represent  the  trade  unions,  one 
the  trades  councils,  one  the  Fabian  Society,  two 
the  Independent  Labor  Party.  Such  members 
shall  be  elected  by  their  respective  organiza- 
tions." 

Tlie  officers  of  the  committee  are  a  chairman, 
a  vice-chairman,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary, 
who  with  nine  other  members  constitute  the 
Executive  Committee  above  described.  Each 
affiliated  society  is  entitled  to  send  one  delegate 
to  the  annual  conference  of  each  1000  members 
for  whom  dues  have  been  paid.  National  organi- 
zations are  required  to  pay  10  shillings  per 
annum  for  every  1000  members  or  fraction  there- 
of, while  trade  councils  are  entitled  to  send  one 
representative  upon  the  payment  of  fl  per  an- 
num, and  one  additional  delegate  for  each  10 
shillings  paid. 

The  Labor  Representation  Committee  may  be 
regarded  as  a  skillful  compromise  between  a  fed- 
eration of  trade  imions  and  an  Independent  La- 
bor Party;  it  enables  the  trade  union  to  go  into 
politics  assisted  by  the  strength  of  sympathetic 
organizations  not  strictly  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  a  particular  trade,  such  as  the  Fabian 
Society,  without  imperiling  the  success  or  per- 
manence of  the  trade  union  itself.  The  method 
of  procedure  adopted  by  the  Committee  is  not  to 
nominate  candidates,  but  'to  recognize'  and  sup- 
port candidates  who  are  pledged  to  the  interests 
of  the  working  people;  and  they  increase  their 
chances  of  success  by  confining  their  activity  to 
selected  constituencies  where  their  prospects  are 
favorable. 

LABOB  UNION,  The  American.  A  socialis- 
tic labor  organization,  whose  membership  is 
largely  confined  to  the  States  of  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  It  was 
organized  in  May,  1898,  as  the  Western  Labor 
Lnion.  but  widened  its  scope  at  the  Denver  Con- 
vention of  1902,  when  the  present  name  was 
adopted.  In  composition  it  is  a  federation  of 
trade  unions,  but  it  has  pronounced  the  familiar 
methods  of  the  old  trade  unions  unsatisfactory, 
and  formally  declared  itself  in  favor  of  political 
action  and  international  socialism.  The  officers 
consist  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  an  executive  board  of  nine  mem- 
bers, including  the  president  and  vice-president. 
The  officers  are  elected  biennially  by  a  referen- 
dum vote  of  the  general  membership.  The  gov- 
ernment is  more  centralized  than  the  ordinary 
federation  of  trade  unions;  the  executive  board. 
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for  instance,  may  depose  any  general  officer,  and 
affiliated  organizations  are  not  permitted  to 
strike  without  the  approval  of  the  executive 
board.  In  1902  there  were  affiliated  with  the 
American  Labor  Union  173  local  unions,  five  dis- 
trict unions,  one  State  federation,  and  two  inter- 
national organizations,  with  an  estimated  mem- 
bership of  150^000.  Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant organization  affiliated  with  the  American 
Labor  Union  is  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
The  official  organ  is  the  American  Labor  Union 
Journal,  published  weekly  at  the  headquarters 
in  Butte,  Mont.     See  Labor  Organizations. 

LABOUCHERE,  la'boo'shar^  Henry,  Baron 
Taunton  (1798-1869).  An  English  statesman  of 
Huguenot  descent.  The  eldest  son  of  Peter  CsBsar 
Labouch&re  of  Hylands,  Essex,  he  was  born  on 
August  15,  1798.  His  father,  a  partner  in  the 
banking  house  of  Hope  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  set- 
tled in  England,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  Baring.  Henry  was  educated  at  Winches- 
ter and  at  Christ  Cliurch,  Oxford,  where  he  grad- 
uated B.A.  in  1821  and  M.A.  in  1828.  He  also 
studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  did  not  enter  the 
profession.  In  1824  he  made  a  visit  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  to  study  the  working  of 
their  institutions.  In  1826  he  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Saint  Michael.  He  became  a  strong  Liberal  in 
English  politics,  and  for  many  years  was  iden- 
tified with  the  support  of  the  measures  and  the 
initiation  of  the  policy  of  the  party  of  progress. 
He  retained  his  seat  in  Parliament  by  successive 
reelections  until  1859,  when  he  was  created 
Baron  Taunton.  From  1832  to  1858  he  occupied 
successively  the  offices  of  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Master  of  the  Mint,  vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  Privy  Councilor,  Colonial  Under- 
Secretary,  Under-Secretary  for  War,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  chief  Irish  secretary,  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  He  had  no 
direct  heir,  and  his  title  became  extinct  at  his 
death,  on  July  13,  1869. 

LABOUCHERE,  Henry  DuPRfi  (1831—). 
An  English  journalist  and  politician,  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Labouchfere  of  Broome  Park,  Dork- 
ing, Surrey.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  under  the  auspices 
of  his  uncle,  Lord  Taunton.  He  was  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  from  1854  to  1864,  part  of  the  time 
as  a  member  of  the  British  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington. From  July,  1865,  to  April,  1866,  he  was 
in  Parliament  for  Windsor,  till  he  was  ousted 
on  petition.  From  1867  to  1868  he  sat  for  Mid- 
dlesex. He  represented  Northampton  from  1880 
to  1902.  Under  the  signature  The  Besieged  Resi- 
dent, his  letters  from  Paris  during  the  siege 
(1870-71)  to  the  London  Daily  News  attracted 
considerable  attention.  They  were  published  in 
book  form  (3d  ed.  London,  "  1872) .  In  1876  he 
established  Truth,  a  society  and  political  journal, 
and  afterwards  became,  also,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  The  Daily  News.  Truth,  celebrated 
for  its  acute  censorship  of  public  matters,  in- 
volved him  in  numerous  libel  suits  and  in  penal- 
ties, which  did  not,  however,  imply  dishonesty 
of  motives.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  cause,  but  in  1890  refused 
to  follow  Parnell  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Eng- 
]i.«h  wing  of  the  party.  As  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Jameson 
Raid  of  1896,  his  pertinent  queries  and  incisive 
criticism  were  particularly  disconcerting  to  the 


party  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  his  attitude  as  a  pro- 
Boer  sympathizer  was  marked  during  the  period 
of  the  war  in  the  Transvaal. 

LABOUCHERE,  Pierre  Antoine  (1807-73). 
A  French  historical  painter,  born  in  Nantes. 
He  was  intended  for  a  commercial  career,  and 
began  business  in  Antwerp.  Afterwards  he 
traveled  in  America,  China,  and  Italy,  and  finally 
became  a  pupil  of  Uelaroche,  tlie  French  painter, 
in  Paris.  The  subjects  of  his  works  are  largely 
drawn  from  the  actors  and  incidents  of  the 
Reformation.  They  include:  "Charles  Quint 
a  Londres"  ("Charles  the  Fifth  in  London") 
(1844),  "Melanchthon,  Pomeranus  et  Cruci- 
ger  traduisant  la  Bible"  ("Melanchthon,  Pome- 
ranus, and  Cruciger  Translating  the  Bible") 
(1840).  He  also  did  some  drawings  for  Merle 
dAubigne's  Vie  de  Luther.  Among  his  portraits 
is  one  of  Guizot  (1863). 

LABOULAYE,  la'boo'ia',  Edouard  Ren^  Le- 
febvre  de  (1811-83).  A  French  jurist  and 
publicist,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  a  student 
of  law,  devoting  himself  early  in  life  to  Conti- 
nental legal  history  with  singular  energy  and 
intelligence.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  be- 
came known  by  an  elaborate  work,  entitled 
Mcmoire  sur  I'histoire  de  la  propriete  fonciere 
en  Occident  (1839).  In  1841  he  published  an 
essay  on  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Frederic 
Cliarles  de  Savigny,  and  became  an  advocate  in 
the  Royal  Court  of  Paris.  In  1843  appeared 
Recherches  sur  la  condition  civile  et  politique 
des  femmes,  and  this  was  followed  two  years 
later  by  Essai  sur  les  loi&  criminelles  des  Ro- 
mains.  Each  of  these  works  attracted  great 
attention  among  the  learned,  and  contributed  to 
revive  in  France  the  study  of  the  history  of  law. 
In  1849  he  became  professor  of  comparative 
jurisprudence  in  the  Coll^ge  de  France.  Under 
Napoleon  III.  he  associated  with  the  men  who 
endeavored  to  revive  public  spirit  in  France.  He 
wrote  with  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  on  the 
institutions  of  free  America,  and  his  lectures 
on  this  country,  during  and  after  the  war  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  were  extremely 
popular  in  Paris.  liaboulaye  had  the  advantage 
of  a  handsome  personal  presence  and  winning 
address,  and  his  lectures  on  law  had  attraction 
even  for  those  who  had  no  interest  in  its  study. 
In  1863  he  published  Paris  en  Amerique,  in 
which  he  humorously  employs  a  supernatural 
agency  to  transport  a  Frenchman  with  his 
family  into  the  midst  of  American  family  life 
and  town  excitements  at  a  period  when  disaster 
had  come  to  the  national  arms  during  the  War 
for  the  Union.  The  veiled  drollery  of  the  situa- 
tions by  which  he  lampoons  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Napoleonic  Government,  making 
them  ridiculous  while  defending  them  with  all 
the  ardor  of  French  patriotism,  is  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  irony  extant.  This  book 
vent  through  upward  of  thirty  editions  in  Paris, 
and  was  translated  into  English.  In  a  similar 
vein  of  political  satire  were  his  tales  Conies 
hleus  (1864).  Nouveaux  contes  hleus  (1865), 
Le  prince  Caniche  (1865).  The  last  ran  through 
many  editions,  and  did  much  to  pave  the  way 
to  the  easy  dropping  out  of  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty  in  1870.  The  following  list  of  Labou- 
laye's  "works  exhibits  the  intellectual  activity 
and  scope  of  his  life:  Histoire  politique  des 
Etats-Unis,  1620-1789  (1855-66);  Etudes  con- 
temporaines  sur  I'Allemagne  (1856);  La  libert6 
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rcligiiuse  (1858);  an  introduction  to  Fleury's 
Itmlitutiun  au  droit  franyais  (1858);  Abdullah, 
au  Arabian  romance  (1859)  ;  La  propriHi  litte- 
raire  au  X\  IJleme  siccle  (1859)  ;  Lcs  Etats-Unis 
et  la  France  (1802);  L'Elat  ct  ses  limitea 
(1803)  ;  Etude  sur  la  politique  dv  M.  de  Tocquc- 
lille  (1803)  ;  La  rcpublique  const  it  utionelle 
(1871).  Laboulaye  likewise  tninslati'd  from 
Kiiylish  into  Frencli,  Waltor,  On  the  Law  Pro- 
cudiitijs  of  the  liomans,  Clianning's  social  works, 
and  Cbanning  On  tslaiery  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  essay  on  his  life  and  doctrines;  also, 
Franklin's  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  with  an 
introduction.  His  tvmtributions  to  French  re- 
views, legal  :iii(l  political,  and  to  the  journals 
ot  Paris,  wore  very  numerous.  He  died  May 
24,   18S3. 

LABOURDONNAIS,  lA'boor'd6'n&',  Ber- 
tram) Fran(;ois  Maue  de  ( 1G99-1753) .  A  French 
nayal  oflicer,  born  in  Saint-Malo.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  French  East  India  Company 
as  a  lieutenant  in  1718,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  captain  in  1724.  In  1735  he 
became  Governor-General  of  Ile-de-France  and 
Ile-de-Bourbon,  and  received  command  of  a  squad- 
ron in  1741.  In  the  war  between  England  and 
France  he  gained  a  victory  over  an  English  fleet, 
near  Madras,  and  captured  that  town  in  1746. 
Owing  to  his  disagreement  with  Dupleix  (q.v.), 
Governor-General  of  the  French  Indies,  concern- 
ing the  terms  ofTered  to  the  English,  he  was  re- 
called to  France  in  1748  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille  for  three  years.  Some  authorities  as- 
cribe his  disgrace  to  Dupleix's  jealousy.  In  1731 
he  was  tried  by  a  commission  appointed  by  tlie 
Council  of  States,  and  acquitted.  He  was  re- 
stored to  liberty,  but  his  spirit  was  crushed  and 
he  died  in  poverty  in  1753. 

LAB'^ADOR.  A  name  applied  to  the  whole 
01  the  northeastern  peninsula  of  British  North 
America,  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence and  Hudson  Bay  (Map:  Canada,  S  5). 
Politically,  however,  I.,abrador  is  a  territory  be- 
longing to  the  British  Colony  of  Newfound- 
land. It  extends  along  the  northeastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to 
Cape  Chidley,  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  Hudson 
Strait.  The  western  boundary  of  the  territory 
is  indefinite,  but  may  be  taken  as  roughly  coin- 
ciding with  the  65th  degree  of  west  longitude. 
Tile  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  a  part  of 
the  Canadian  Province  of  Quebec,  and  the  whole 
western  half  forms  the  Territory  of  Ungava 
(q.v.). 

The  coast  of  Labrador  Territorj'  is  similar  to 
that  of  Norway  or  Greenland.  It  is  indented 
with  nunier nis  bays  and  fjords,  behind  chains  of 
small,  rocky  islands,  and  it  presents  an  abrupt 
vail  of  rocky  clifTs  from  1000  to  GOOO  feet  in 
height.  The  interior,  like  that  of  Ungava,  con- 
sists of  a  plateau  showing  everywhere  signs  of 
glacial  action,  with  numerous  lakes  and  streams, 
and  overspread  with  boulders.  The  principal 
stream  is  the  Hamilton,  or  Grand  River,  whioh 
empties  into  Hamilton  Inlet,  the  largest  fjord  on 
the  coast,  and  whose  Grand  Falls  (q.v.)  exceed 
Niagara  in  height,  though  not  in  volume.  The 
southern  parts  of  the  interior  are  covered  with 
extensive  forests,  which  gradually  diminish  into 
the  bare  tundras  of  the  north.  The  climate  in  the 
coast  region  is  very  severe,  cold  and  stormy ;  but 
the  winter  climate  is  nevertheless,  on  account  of 
its  dryness,  bearable  and  healthful.    ( For  the  flora 


and  fauna  of  the  interior,  see  Ungava.)  There 
are  no  agricultural  products,  though  cabbugei 
und  potatoes  can  l>e  raised.  Of  mineral  pr-jducts 
the  most  important  are  iron  ore  and  labradorite, 
which  are  plentiful.  The  chief  wealth  and  im- 
portance 01  the  Territory  lie  in  its  fisheries, 
which  rival  those  of  Newfoundland,  and  are  ex- 
ploited every  season  by  over  30,000  fishermen 
from  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United 
States.  Cod,  salmon,  and  trout  are  especially 
abundant,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  catch 
sometimes  exceeds  $4,000,000.  The  inhabitants 
of  Labrador  Territory  number  a  little  over 
4000,  and  consist  chiefly  of  Eskimo  in  the  north 
and  Indians  in  the  south,  who  live  by  fishing, 
hunting,  and  trapping  fur-bearing  animals.  There 
are  a  few  whites  scattered  along  the  coast  settle- 
ments, among  which  are  a  number  of  Moravian 
missionaries,  who  have  had  stations  here  for 
more  than  .i  century,  and  have  succeeded  in  con- 
verting most  of  the  Eskimo  to  Christianity. 

Tlie  coast  of  Labrador  was  visited  by  Norse 
settlers  of  Greenland  early  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  by  them  called  Uelluland — the  l.xnd  of 
rocks.  About  1500  Corteral  landed  on  the  coast 
and  gave  it  its  present  name,  which  means  'la- 
borer,' because  he  expected  it  to  supply  the 
slave  trade.  It  was  visited  by  the  French,  and 
later  by  the  English,  and  became  a  part  of  Can- 
ada. In  1763  the  present  territory  became  a 
dependency   of  Newfoundland. 

LABRADOR  DUCK.    See  Extinct  Animals. 

LAB'BADORITE.  A  variety  of  feldspar,  con- 
sisting of  aluminum,  calcium,  and  sodium  sili- 
cate, that  cry.stallizes  in  the  triclinic  system.  It  is 
an  essential  constituent  of  the  early  rocks,  and  is 
found  in  Northern  Europe  and  at  various  places 
in  Labrador.  The  cleavable  varieties  show  a 
beautiful  change  of  color,  especially  when  pol- 
ished, in  consequence  of  which  slabs  of  it  are  used 
for  ornamental  purposes.  Table-tops,  snuff-boxes, 
and  similar  articles  are  sometimes  made  of  it. 

LABRADOR  TEA.     See  Ledum. 

LAB'RID.ffl  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
labrum,  lip).  A  family  of  spiny-rayed  fishes 
living  mostly  in  the  warm  seas  among  rocks  or 
kelp.  There  are  GO  genera  and  450  species,  many 
of  them  brilliantly  colored.  Some  of  them  are 
valuable  for  food;  among  others  the  tautog 
(q.v.)  is  very  important.  To  this  family  belong 
the  wrasses. 

LABROUSTE,  M'broost',  Pierre  Francois 
Henri  (lSOl-75).  A  French  architect,  born  in 
Paris,  and  the  brother  of  Theodore  Labrouste 
(1799-1885),  also  an  architect.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Vaudoyer  and  Lebas,  and  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1824.  After  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
associated  with  Duban  in  the  construction  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  His  best-known  works  are 
the  Hospital  at  Lausanne  (1831).  the  Library  of 
Saint  Genevieve  in  Paris  (1843-50),  and  "the 
National  Library  in  Paris  (1855-75),  which  he 
partially  reconstructed.  In  both  these  last- 
named  buildings  Labrouste  was  very  successful 
in  his  use  of  metal  for  interior  and  exterior 
decoration. 

LABRUNIE,  M'bru'n^',  G#:rard.  The  correct 
name  of  the  French  novelist  G!<;»rard  de  Nerval 
(q.v.). 

LA  BRUYERE,  \&  bni'var',  Jean  de  (1645- 
96).    A  French  essayist.    He  was  bom  in  Paris, 
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August  16,  1645.  His  father  was  a  city  officer, 
in  easy  circumstances.  The  son  was  educated 
for  the  bar,  and  bought  a  fiscal  office  at  Caen  in 
1673  from  a  relative  of  Bossuet,  who  introduced 
him  in  1683  to  the  great  Conde,  in  whose 
family  as  tutor  to  his  grandson,  or  at  Court,  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  passed.  The  impression  he 
made  in  society  seems  to  have  been  slight  but 
pleasant,  as  of  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  observer 
and  'fort  honnete  homme'  (Racine).  His  obser- 
vations are  enshrined  in  his  Caractcre»  (1688), 
which,  as  had  been  predicted  by  Malezieu, 
brought  him  many  readers  and  many  enemies; 
for  the  fancy  portraits  hardly  needed  the  nu- 
merous 'keys'  that  were  soon  in  circulation.  Chief 
of  these  enemies  were  Thomas  Corneille,  Fonte- 
nelle,  and  Benserade;  and  each  new  edition 
brought  them  reenforcements  from  the  newly 
wounded.  From  any  downright  injury  Bossuet 
and  the  Prince  de  Bourbon  defended  him;  but  he 
was  thrice  defeated  for  the  Academy,  which  he 
did  not  enter  till  1693.  His  Works  comprise,  be- 
sides the  Caractercs,  a  translation  of  a  similar 
work  of  the  Greek  Theophrastus,  his  academic 
Discours,  a  few  Letters,  and  posthumously  printed 
Dialogues  stir  le  quictisme,  the  genuineness  of 
which  has  been  questioned.  The  Caractcres,  alone 
of  primary  importance,  take  the  ethical  generali- 
zations of  Theophrastus  and  specialize  them  into 
'portraits' — a  peculiar  product  of  the  literature 
of  the  century.  His  unique  quality  is  in  treating 
this  portrait  in  the  manner  of  Montaigne  and 
with  the  epigrammatic  incisiveness  of  Pascal  and 
La  Rochefoucauld,  though  the  characters  are  not 
always  both  individual  and  typical,  and  the  max- 
ims seem  shallow  beside  those  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld. La  Bruy&re  will  always  be  prized  as  one 
of  the  most  correct  writers  of  classical  French — 
rarely  affected,  always  well-bred,  never  obscure, 
an  ideal  school  classic.  Editions  (best  by  Ser- 
vais,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1866-78)  and  translations 
(best  by  Helen  Stott,  London,  1890)  are  nu- 
merous. There  were  nine  during  La  Bruyfere's 
life,  each  with  additions.  The  Quietist  Dialogues 
appeared  in  1698,  the  Letters  not  till  1867.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Chassang  (Paris,  1876). 
The  literature  of  the  'keys,'  obscure  but  amusing, 
is  well  threshed  in  Fournier's  Comedie  de  La 
Bruyere.  Consult,  also:  Rahstede,  La  Bruyere 
und  seine  Charaktere  (Oppeln,  1886)  ;  Allaire, 
La  Bruyere  dans  la  maison  de  Conde  (Paris, 
1886);    Pellisson,   La   Bruyere    (Paris,   1893). 

LABTJAN,  la'boo-iln'.  An  island  and  croAvn 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  East  Indies,  situ- 
ated off  the  western  coast  of  British  Borneo,  in 
latitude  5°  K/  N.  and  longitude  115°  14' 
E.  (Map:  East  Indies,  D  3).  It  covers  an 
area  of  thirty  square  miles,  has  a  mountainous 
surface  and  a  productive  soil,  and  is  greatly 
valued  for  its  good  harbor,  and  coal  deposits 
worked  by  a  British  company.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable transit  trade  with  Borneo  and  Singa- 
pore. Population,  estimated  in  1901  at  8400, 
mostly  Malays  and  Chinese.  Capital,  Victoria, 
with  1.500  inhabitants.  The  island  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  in  1844, 
and  has  been  since  1890  under  the  government  of 
the  British  North  Borneo  Company. 

LABURNUM  (Lat.,  broad-leaved  bean-tre- 
foil). Laburnum  anagyroides.  A  small  tree,  a 
native  of  the  Alps  and  other  moimtains  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  much  planted  in  shrubberies 
and  pleasure-grounds  on  account  of  its  glossy 


foliage  and  its  large,  pendulous  racemes  of  yellow 
llowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
in  May  and  June.  It  is  often  mixed  with  lilac, 
and  when  the  latter  preponderates  the  combina- 
tion has  a  fine  effect.  Under  favorable  circum- 
f^tances,  laburnum  sometimes  attains  a  height  of 
forty  feet.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  yet  its  wood 
is  hard,  fine-grained,  and  very  heavy,  of  a  dark- 
brown  or  dark-green  color,  and  much  valued  for 
cabinet-work,  inlaying,  turning,  knife-handles, 
musical  instruments,  etc.    The  leaves,  bark,  etc., 
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and  particxilarly  the  seeds,  arc  nauseous  and  poi- 
sonous, containing  cytisine,  an  emetic,  purgative, 
and  narcotic  principle,  which  is  also  found  in 
many  allied  plants.  Accidents  to  children  from 
eating  laburnum-seeds  are  not  infrequent;  but 
to  hares  and  rabbits  laburnum  is  wholesome  food, 
and  they  are  so  fond  of  it  that  the  safety  of  other 
trees  in  a  young  plantation  may  be  insured  by 
introducing  laburnum-plants  in  great  number, 
which  spring  again  from  the  roots  when  eaten 
down.  A  fine  variety,  Scotch  laburnum,  by  some 
botanists  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  (Laiur- 
num  alpinum) ,  is  distinguished  by  broad  leaves 
and  darker  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced 
later  in  the  season  than  those  of  the  common 
or  English  laburnum.  These  species  are  exten- 
sively planted  as  ornamental  trees  on  account 
of  their  hardiness  and  beauty.  In  America  they 
are  commonly  called  golden-chain,  or  bean-tree. 
The  species  formerly  Lahurmim  adami,  now  re- 
ferred to  as  Cytisus  adami,  with  purple  flowers, 
is  sometimes  met  with.  It  is  believed  to  be  a 
graft  hybrid  originated  in  France  about  1826. 

LABYRINTH.  The  name  of  several  cele- 
brated buildings  of  antiquity,  consisting  of  many 
chambers  or  passages  difficult  to  pass  through 
without  a  guide,  hence  the  name  is  applied  to 
a  complicated  mass  of  constructions.  In  anti- 
quity, the  Eg;s'ptian,  Cretan,  and  Samian  laby- 
rinths were  famoiis.  The  name  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  an  Egyptian  etymology,  as  stated 
by  Diodorus  (i.  61-97)  ;  but"  at  present  Greek 
scholars  prefer  to  derive  it  from  Greek  laura, 
'lane'  (i.e.  a  construction  with  many  lanes). 
The  Egyptian  labyrinth  was  situated  close  to 
Lake  Mopris,  near  the  city  Crocodilopolis,  called 
in  Ptolemaic  times  Arsinoe,  not  far  from  the 
modern  Medlnetel-Fayiim.    It  seems  to  have  been 
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the  largest  temple  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  descrip- 
tions  of  the  cla^isical  writers  are  very  contra- 
dictory and  give  no  clear  idea  of  the  con- 
struction; they  agree,  however,  in  describing 
the  main  building  as  a  series  of  chambers  (about 
twenty),  each  roofed  with  a  single  stone  slab 
of  immense  size.  In  front  of  the  chambers  were 
covered  passages,  with  large  monolithic  columns, 
and  adjoining  them  large  courts  filled  with  other 
buildings.  The  fondness  of  the  Egyptians  for 
lising  immense  stones  is  said  to  have  been  spe- 
cially manifest  in  this  temple.  According  to  a 
rude  sketch  in  a  hiert^lyphic  papyrus  of  Roman 
times,  it  was  dedicated  to  Souchos  {Sobk),  the 
god  of  Crocodilopolis,  though  all  the  princijKil 
gods  of  the  other  Egyptian  nomes  were  also 
worshiped  in  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Herodotus  was  right  in  saying  that  sacred  croco- 
diles and  some  favored  men  were  buried  in  the 
crj'pts  of  the  temple;  but  this  was  not  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  temple.  A  large  ceme- 
tery of  crocodiles  existed  northwest  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  founder  had  his  tomb  in  a  brick 
pyramid  at  the  north  side  of  the  building.  The 
name  of  this  builder  is  variously  given  by  clas- 
sical writers;  the  best  tradition  being  that  of 
Manetho,  that  the  fourth  (better  the  sixth)  King 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  AmenemCs,  or  Amen-em- 
h§t  III.,  built  the  labyrinth  as  a  tomb  for  him- 
Belf.  His  name  is  given  in  Manetho  as  LamarCs 
(i.e.  hieroglyphic  Xe-wia ( f ) -re.  the  official  name 
of  the  King),  which  to  the  ear  of  the  Greeks 
sounded  like  labj-rinth,  and  which  was  cor- 
rupted by  later  writers  to  ^lenes,  Mendes,  Is- 
mandes,  etc.  The  Moeris  of  Herodotus  is  the 
same  King.  The  temple,  however,  was  not  his 
burial-place,  although  it  probably  served  for  the 
cult  of  the  founder,  who  must  have  been  associat- 
ed with  the  gods  worshiped  there.  ( See  MtEKls. ) 
Later,  the  Queen  Sehk-nefru  (Skemiophris)  seems 
to  have  built  on  the  temple.  This  immense  build- 
ing, which  was  still  standing  in  the  first  century 
A.D..  has  disappeared  so  completely  that  Petrie 
could  find  little  more  than  traces  of  the  founda- 
tions. Lepsius  erroneously  considered  as  rem- 
nants of  it  a  few  miserable  ruins  of  brick  houses 
erected  there  in  late  Roman  times.  The  lime- 
stones of  the  temple  must  have  been  used  as 
building  material  for  the  numerous  cities  and 
villages  of  the  Fayflm,  or  else  burned  to  lime. 

The  Cretan  labyrinth,  famous  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy as  the  abode  of  the  Minotaur  whom  Theseus 
slew,  was  reputed  to  have  been  built  by  Daedalus. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  no  such  structure 
ever  existed,  and  that  the  myth  referred  to  the 
natural  fissures  in  the  rooks  near  Cnossus.  unless 
indeed,  it  refers  to  the  royal  palace  recently  ex- 
cavated in  this  locality.  The  Lemnian  labyrinth 
was  an  ancient  structure  in  the  Isle  of  Samos, 
partly  due  to  nature.  Pliny  used  the  term  Ital- 
ian Labyrinth  to  designate  the  gigantic  tomb  of 
Porsenna  near  Clusium.  The  classical  quotations 
in  regard  to  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  have  been 
collected  in  Wiedemann,  Herodot's  ziceites  Buck 
(Leipzig,  1890)  ;  for  the  ruins,  consult  Petrie, 
Baicara,  Bmhinu  and  Arsinoe  (London,  1839). 

LABTKINTHODONT  (from  Gk.  \c^ptwem, 
Idbyrinthos.  labyrinth  +  WoiJi,  odous,  tooth). 
An  extinct  reptile  found  in  rocks  of  Carbonifer- 
ous, Permian,  and  Triassic  age.  having  peculiar 
labjTinthine  structure  of  the  teeth.     See  Stego- 
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LAO  (Pers.  lak.  Hind.  Uikh,  from  Ski.  MM, 
lac-insect,  from  lakfa,  hundred  thoujaand;  so 
called  from  the  great  numbers  of  the  insect  in  a 
single  nest).  Tlie  general  name  under  which  the 
various  products  of  the  lac-insect  (Coccus  lacca) 
are  known.  The  insects  live  ujwn  the  twigs 
of  certain  trees,  and  soon  entomb  themselves 
in  a  mass  of  matter,  which  oozes  from  small 
punctures  made  in  the  twigs  of  the  tree,  and 
which  thus  furnishes  them  with  both  food  and 
shelter.  It  is  said  that  to  each  male  there  are 
at  least  5000  females,  and  the  winged  males 
are  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  females.  When 
a  colony,  consisting  of  a  few  adult  females  and 
one  or  two  males,  find  their  way  to  a  new  branch, 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  bark,  and  having 
pierced  it  with  holes,  through  which  they  draw 
up  the  resinous  juices  upon  which  they  feed,  they 
become  fixed  or  glued  by  the  superfluous  excre- 
tion, and  after  a  time  die,  forming  by  their  dead 
bodies  little  domes  or  tents  over  the  myriads  of 
minute  eggs  which  they  have  laid.  In  a  short 
time  the  eggs  burst  into  life,  and  the  young, 
which  are  -.-ery  minute,  swarm  all  over  the  twig 
or  small  young  branch  of  the  tree  in  such  count- 
less numbers  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
being  covered  with  a  blood-red  dust.  They  soon 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  where  the  bark  is 
tender  enough  to  afford  them  food,  and  genera- 
tion after  generation  dwells  upon  the  same  twig 
until  it  is  enveloped  in  a  coating,  often  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  of  the  resinous  exudation, 
which  is  very  cellular  throughout,  the  cells 
being  the  casts  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  females. 
During  their  lifetime  they  secrete  a  beautiful 
purple  coloring  matter,  which  does  not  perish 
M  ith  them,  but  remains  shut  up  in  the  cells  with 
the  other  results  of  dect)mposition. 

In  districts  like  the  Province  of  Assam,  in 
Xorthern  India,  where  the  gathering  of  lac  is 
an  important  industry,  the  natives  do  not  depend 
upon  the  natural  crop,  but  regulate  and  increase 
the  amount  by  cultivation.  Two  crops  are  gath- 
ered each  year,  one  in  May  or  June  and  the 
other  six  months  later.  The  first  is  gathered 
principally  for  seed  purposes,  and  the  second 
for  commerce.  The  twigs  gathered  at  the  first 
harvest  from  the  tree  covered  with  live  insects 
still  in  the  larval  stage,  and  called  siick  lac, 
rre  tied  onto  the  fresh  trees;  or  the  stick  lac  is 
placed  in  little  bamboo  baskets,  which  are  fas- 
tened to  the  trees.  Soon  the  insects  crawl  out 
of  the  twigs,  fasten  onto  the  branches,  and  the 
resinous  formation  begins.  It  is  stated  that 
usually  a  tree,  after  furnishing  food  for  the  lac- 
insect  for  vhree  or  four  years,  requires  a  rest, 
although  some  trees  will  produce  lac  for  twelve 
years  and  continue  to  thrive.  The  trees  best 
suited  to  the  Insects  are  such  as  are  only  mod- 
erately vigorous. 

The  principal  lac-producing  trees  are  several 
species  of  Ficus,  including  the  Fieus  religiosa, 
or  'religious  tree'  of  the  Hindus:  the  Cajanu* 
indicus,  Palas.  Kusum,  and  some  other  trees 
which  are  natives  of  India,  CTiina,  and  Japan. 

The  usual  method  of  separating  the  resinous 
natter  from  the  dye  and  other  contents  of  the 
stick  lac  is  as  follows:  The  covered  twigs  are 
broken  up  or  coarsely  pulverized,  and  placed  in 
hot  water,  which  melts  the  resinous  matter,  lib- 
erates the  pieces  of  wood  and  the  remains  of  the 
insects,  and  also  dissolves  the  coloring  matter. 
This  is  facilitated  by  kneading  the  melted  resin 
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while  in  the  hot  water;  it  is  then  taken  out 
and  dried.  The  process  of  washing  and  drying 
is  repeated  a  number  of  times  until  the  resin  is 
well  separated  from  the  coloring  matter.  Tlie 
resin  is  then  put  into  strong  and  very  coarse 
cotton  bags,  whieli  are  held  near  enough  to  chai- 
coal  fires  to  melt  the  resin  without  burning  the 
hags.  By  twisting  the  bags,  the  melted  resin  is 
then  forced  through  the  fabric,  and  received  iti 
tnin  curtain-like  films  upon  strips  of  wood. 
This  hardens  as  its  surface  becomes  acted  upon 
by  the  air,  and  being  broken  off  in  fragments, 
constitutes  the  shellac  of  commerce.  The  best 
shellac  is  that  which  is  most  completely  freed 
from  impurities,  and  approaches  most  to  a  light 
oi'ange-brown  color.  If  the  coloring  matter  has 
rot  been  well  waslied  out,  the  resin  is  often  very 
c'ark.  Much  that  is  squeezed  through  the  bags 
falls  to  the  ground,  without  touching  the  sticks 
placed  to  catch  it;  small  quantities  falling  form 
button-like  drops,  which  constitute  the  button 
lac;  while  larger  ones,  from  1  inch  to  2  or  3 
inches  in  diameter,  constitute  the  plate  lac  of 
commerce. 

Below  the  lac-bearing  trees  there  is  always  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  the  resin  in  small 
particles,  which  have  been  detached  by  the  wind 
shaking  and  chafing  the  branches ;  this  also  is 
collected,  and  constitutes  the  seed  lac  of  mer- 
chants. The  name  of  seed  lac  is  also  applied  to 
the  resin  after  it  has  been  freed  from  coloring 
matter  and  is  ready  to  be  fused.  See  "Lac  In- 
dustry of  Assam,"  in  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Fine  Arts,  February  8,   1001. 

The  water  in  which  the  stick  lac  is  first  soft- 
ened contains,  as  before  mentioned,  tlie  coloring 
matter  of  the  dead  insect.  This  is  strained  and 
eA^aporated  until  the  residue  is  a  purple  sedi- 
nent,  which,  when  sufficiently  dried,  is  cut  in 
small  cakes  about  two  inches  square,  and  stamped 
v;ith  certain  trade-marks,  indicating  its  quality. 
These  are  then  fully  dried,  and  packed  for  sale 
as  lac  dye. 

Another  method  of  separating  the  resin  from 
the  dye  consists  in  passing  the  twigs  through 
crushing  rollers.  The  powdered  matter,  mixed 
with  water,  is  put  into  a  stirring  cylinder,  where 
resinous  and  coloring  matters  are  separated.  The 
coloring  matter  is  precipitated  from  the  water  by 
the  addition  of  lime.  The  water  is  then  drawn 
off  and  the  precipitate  strained  and  pressed  into 
cakes  which  are  dried  in  the  sun.  The  resin  is 
fused  in  closed  vessels  by  steam  heat,  drawn  oif 
into  a  shallow  trough,  and  then  spread  on  hollow 
zinc  columns,  filled  with  warm  water,  which 
extend  from  the  trough  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees. Here  the  shellac  rapidly  congeals,  assum- 
ing a  leather-like  texture.  While  still  hot  it  is 
removed,  and  after  drying  and  cooling  is  ready 
to  be  packed  and  shipped. 

T\\e  shellac  of  commerce  varies  in  appearance, 
according  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  was 
separated  from  the  coloring  matter,  from  a  dark 
red-brown,  called  ruby  shellac,  to  a  pale  gold, 
called  blonde  shellac.  White  shellac  is  shellac 
which  has  been  bleached  with  chlorine.  The 
process  is  a  delicate  one,  and  the  product  is 
likely  to   deteriorate. 

The  great  value  of  the  lacs  is  found  in  their 
adaptability  for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes, 
both  in  consequence  of  their  easy  solubility  and 
also  because  of  the  fine,  hard  eoatinsr.  susceptible 
of  high  polish,  which  they  give  when  dry. 


All  the  varieties  of  lac  are  translucent,  and 
some  of  the  finer  kinds,  which  are  in  flakes  not 
much  thicker  than  writing  paper,  are  quite  trans- 
parent. If  a  quantity  of  shellac  be  softened 
by  heat,  it  may,  by  continually  drawing  it  out 
into  lengths,  and  twisting  it,  be  made  not  only 
quite  white,  but  also  opaque;  in  this  state  it  has 
a  beautiful  silky  lustre,  and  if  melted  and  mixed 
with  vermilion,  or  any  other  coloring  matter,  it 
forms  some  of  the  fancy  kinds  of  sealing-wax. 
The  more  usual  kinds  are,  however,  made  by 
merely  melting  shellac  with  a  little  turpentine 
and  camphor,  and  mixing  the  coloring  matter. 
Shellac  has  the  property  of  being  less  brittle 
after  the  first  melting  than  after  subsequent 
meltings;  hence  the  sealing-wax  manufactured 
in  India  has  always  had  a  high  reputation,  and 
hence  also  the  extreme  beauty  and  durability 
of  tliose  Chinese  works  of  art  in  lac,  some  of 
which  are  very  ancient.  These  are  usually  chow- 
chov/  boxes,  tea-basins,  or  other  small  objects 
made  in  wood  or  metal,  and  covered  over  with  a 
crust  of  lac,  colored  with  vermilion,  which,  while 
soft,  is  molded  into  beautiful  patterns.  In  India 
lac  is  used  as  a  coating  for  wooden  toys,  and 
many  articles  of  personal  adornment  are  made 
from  it.  It  is  also  used  as  a  cement  and  by  gold- 
smiths as  a  filling  for  hollow  ornaments. 

LAC  (Hind,  lak,  lakh,  lakh,  from  Skt.  laksa, 
hundred  thousand ) .  In  the  East  Indies,  a  word 
signifying  a  sum  of  100,000  rupees.  One  hundred 
lacs,  or  ten  millions  of  rupees,  make  a  crore. 

LA  CAILLE,  la'ki''y',  Nicolas  Louis  de 
(1713-62).  A  French  astronomer,  born  at  Ru- 
migny.  He  was  a  protege  of  the  Duke  de  Bour- 
bon, and  under  his  patronage  became  connected 
V/ith  the  scientists  Cassini  and  Maraldi,  and  later 
was  actively  engaged  in  meridional  measurements 
in  France.  He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1741, 
and  about  the  same  time  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics at  the  Collfege  Mazarin,  where  he  established 
an  observatory  in  1746.  His  Lemons  ^lementaires 
de  matheniatique  (1741),  Lemons  d'astronomie 
geometrique  et  physique  (1746),  Legons'  de  m6- 
canique  (1743),  and  Legons  d'optique  (1750) 
were  composed  for  the  use  of  the  students  there. 
From  1750  until  1754  he  was  in  charge  of  an 
astronomical  expedition  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  he  made  many  valuable  discoveries 
among  the  southern  stars  and  constellations. 
His  other  works  include  Tabular  Solares  (1758), 
Astronomice  Fundamenta  (17 59) ,  Coelum  Australe 
Stelliferum  (1760),  and  some  Tables  de  toga- 
rithmes  (1760).  His  Journal  was  published  in 
1763. 

LA  CALPRENEDE,  hi  kal'pre-ngd',  Gautieti 
DE  CosTES  DE  (1010-63).  A  prominent  French 
novelist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  at  tho 
Chateau  de  Tolgon,  near  Cahors,  in  Quercy.  In 
his  youth  La  Calpren&de  appears  as  a  frank,  free, 
over-bold  gallant,  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  then 
royal  chamberlain.  From  this  function  he  with- 
drew on  making  a  rich  but  not  congenial  mar- 
riage with  a  noted  blue-stocking,  herself  an 
author  and  president  of  a  literary  salon.  La 
Calprenfede  wrote  ten  plays  and  three  novels, 
in  29  volumes  of  over  500  pages  each.  The 
plays  are  in  the  style  of  Corneille,  and  would 
be  conspicuous  were  tliey  not  outshone  by  such 
masterpieces.  The  best  of  them  are:  Ta  mori  de 
Mithridate  (1637)  ;  Bradamante  (1637)  ;  Jeanne 
d'Anqleterre   (1637);  Le  comte  d'Essex  (1639); 
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sod  Edouard,  roi  d'Anglt'tvrre  (1G40).  CoMaM- 
dre,  the  tirst  uf  hi;>  uoveU,  hus  published  during 
the  years  1U40-43,  in  ten  voIuuh'3.  Its  popu- 
larity was  such  that  the  first  volumes  were  twice 
nprinted  Ivfore  the  completion  of  the  last,  and 
llie  whole  n'priuted  twice  during  La  Calprendde'a 
life  (lti50-54).  it  was  again  printed  in  1731, 
and  condensed  into  three  volumes  in  1752.  This 
novel  is  interesting  because  it  shows  that  La 
(.'alpren»Kle  was  well  act{uainted  with  the  ro- 
mantvs  of  chivalry  as  well  as  with  Greek  novels. 
Ca-ssandre  was  followed  by  Cleopatre  (1647)  in 
twelve  volumes  (begun  in  1647),  and  this  by 
Faramond:  hiatoire  de  France  (begun  in  1661), 
which  La  Calpren^«le  left  unfinished  at  its  seventh 
volume.  Five  more  volumes  were  added  by  Pierre 
de  Vaiunorifere.  All  these  purport  to  be  histori- 
cal novels.  Faramond  has  also  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  first  attempt  at  a  novel  of 
national  history.  La  Calpren&de  is  the  first 
French  novelist  who  had  a  conscious  and  defined 
plan  in  writing.  Cassandre  was  rendered  into 
German,  Italian,  and  Dutch.  In  England  Cleopatre 
was  the  favorite;  yet  three  English  dramas  are 
based  on  Faramond.  If  priority  be  taken  into 
accoimt.  La  Calpren&de  is  the  most  significant,  if 
not  the  best,  of  tlie  idealist  novelists  of  the  cen- 
tury. Consult  Korting,  Geschichte  des  franzosi- 
schen  Romans  in  XVIIten  Jahrhundert,  vol.  i. 
(Oppein,  1891). 

LACANDON,  laTiin-don'.  A  tribe  of  Mayan 
stock  (q.v. ),  formerly  occupying  a  considerable 
territory  upon  the  Lacanddn  and  Usumacinta 
rivers  of  Chiapas  (Mexico)  and  Guatemala,  but 
now  confin3d  to  the  more  inaccessible  region  at 
the  head  of  the  latter  stream  in  the  Pet4n  dis- 
trict of  Guatemala.  Their  language  is  a  dialect 
of  the  standard  Maya  of  Yucatan.  For  a  long 
time  they  maintained  an  aggressive  resistance  to 
the  Spanish  power,  and  still  retain  a  large 
measure  of  independence,  with  many  of  their 
ancient  customs  and  religious  rites,  avoiding  con- 
tact with  the  white  man  so  far  as  possible,  al- 
though nominally  subject  to  Guatemala.  The  sto- 
ries formerly  current  of  large  aboriginal  cities  and 
great  temples  still  extant  in  their  territory  are 
now  known  to  have  been  false. 

LACAZE-DITTHIEBS,  laTcaz'-du'tyar', 
Henri  de  (1S21-1901).  A  comparative  anato- 
mist, author  of  a  series  of  elaborate  and  richly 
illustrated  memoirs  on  mollusks,  parasitic  Crus- 
tacea, and  the  red  coral.  He  was  bom  at  Mont- 
pezat.  May  15,  1821 ;  was  appointed  in  1865  to 
the  chair  of  zoiilogy  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  three  years  later  he  was  called  to 
the  Sorbonne.  Elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1871,  he  afterwards  became  its 
president.  He  was  founder  of  the  marine  zoo- 
logical laboratories  of  Roscoff  and  of  Banyuls- 
sur-Mer.  on  the  Mediterranean ;  also  founder  and 
editor  of  Archives  de  la  zoolopie  cxpcrimentale. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  was 
the  animating  spirit  of  French  zoology. 

LACXJADIVES,  lak'ki-divz  (Sk-t.  Lak^a 
Dvipa,  hundred  thousand  islands).  A  group  of 
small  coral  islands  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  about 
•200  miles  west  of  the  Malabar  coast  of  Hindu- 
stan, aggregating  about  750  square  miles  in  area 
(Map:  India,  B  6).  They  are  low  and  flat  and 
mostly  barren,  and  but  few  of  them  are  inhabited. 
The  population  is  about  14,.500.  consisting  chiefly 
of  Moplahs,  people  of  mixed  Arabian  and  Hindu 


descent,  professing  Mohammedanism.  The  isl- 
ands are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  northern 
belonging  to  the  Madras  district  of  South  Ka- 
nara,  the  southern  being  administered  by  the 
t'ollector  of  Malaoar.  The  chief  product  is  coc-oa- 
nuts,  whose  fibres  are  almost  the  only  article 
of  e.vport.  As  the  numerous  coral  reefs  make 
navigation  dangerous,  the  commerce  is  carried 
on  almost  exclusively  in  native  vessels,  nu-nned 
by  the  daring  .sailors  of  the  islands. 

LACCOLITE,  or  LACCOLITH  (from  Gk. 
\dKKOi^  lakkos,  pit  -{-  \i$ot,  litho*, stone).  Amass 
of  intrusive  rock  (see  Rock)  having  the  general 
shape  of  a  mushroom,  and  supposed  to  be  formed 
as  the  result  of  molten  rock  material  being 
forced  up  from  below  through  a  fissure  or  crevice 
until,  by  taking  a  new  direction  along  more 
nearly  horizontal  planes  of  bedding,  it  forces 
the  overlying  beds  upward  into  a  dome.  Lacco- 
lites  constitute  a  variety  of  batholite  (q.v.)  or 
boss  (q.v.)  They  were  first  described  from  the 
Henry  ^Mountains  of  Utah,  where  the  erosive 
agencies  of  the  atmosphere  have  removed  the 
inclosing  arched  roof  of  sedimentary  strata  and 
revealed  the  igneous  core  of  the  laccolite.  Lacco- 
lites  have  since  been  described  from  many  other 
localities,  the  best  known,  however,  being  in  the 
Western  United  States.  For  illustration,  see 
Geology. 

LACE  (OF.  las,  laz,  lags,  Fr.  lacs.  It.  laccio, 
net,  from  Lat.  laqueus,  snare,  from  lacere,  to 
allure ) .  An  ornamental  fabric  of  linen,  cotton, 
or  silk  thread  made  either  by  the  hands,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  embroidery,  or  by  ma- 
chinery. It  differs  from  embroidery  in  that  it  is 
not  a  decoration  of  an  existing  fabric,  but  a 
fabric  in  itself,  and  has  been  defined  as  "an  open, 
perforated  material  formed  by  the  series  of 
threads  of  which  it  is  composed  being  twisted 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  patterns." 

HAXD-iL\DE  Lace  belongs  to  two  general  classes : 
That  which  is  made  with  a  needle,  called  needle- 
point, or  simply  point  lace;  and  that  which  is 
made  with  bobbins  on  a  pillow,  called  bobbin  or 
pillow  lace.  In  addition  there  is  the  machine 
lac-e,  which  is  usually  a  more  or  less  close  imita- 
tion of  the  patterns  of  both  point  and  pillow  lace. 
The  various  knitted  and  crocheted  edgings,  usually 
of  domestic  manufacture,  though  used  for  the 
same  ornamental  purposes  as  lace,  are  not  true 
laces.    See  Knittixg;  also  Cbocuet. 

There  is  no  documentary  or  other  evidence  of 
lace  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the 
process  of  lace-making  was  so  gradually  evolved 
from  the  much  older  art  of  embroidery  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  just  when  the  first  true 
lace  was  made.  Lace-making  was  doubtless  sug- 
gested by  embroidery  on  thin  gauzes,  nets,  and 
linens.  This  form  of  embroidery  was  developed 
into  embroidery  on  open  grounds  by  two  dif- 
ferent methods:  Sometimes  the  portions  of  the 
embroidered  cloth  in  the  pattern  are  cut  out 
and  the  open  space  filled  in  with  needlework; 
sometimes  threads  are  first  draicti  out  of  the 
linen,  and  the  remaining  threads  interlaced  with 
ntedlework.  as  is  done  in  the  modem  drawn- 
work,  in  which  the  Mexican  and  Turkish  women 
so  much  excel.  Soon,  instead  of  laboriously 
jmlling  out  threads,  a  fabric  was  invented  with 
the  threads  already  omitted,  ready  for  the  needle- 
work. This  fabric,  of  an  open,  reticulated 
ground,  was  called  a  quintain,  after  a  little  vil- 
lage in  Brittany,  famous  for  its  linens.     These 
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quintains  became  more  and  more  open  in  texture 
until  they  were  mere  nets,  called  laci».  The 
needlework  ujjon  lacis  was  at  first  made  in  a 
simple  darning  pattern,  the  threads  being  run  in 
and  out  among  the  meshes. 

Point  Lace.  During  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  often  a  difficult  matter  for  ladies  to  secure 
patterns  for  the  various  forms  of  embroidery. 
Often  these  were  drawn  on  parchment  or  copied 
on  samplers  which  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  Probably  the  first  printed  pattern-book 
was  published  by  Pierre  Quinty,  of  Cologne,  in 
1527,  and  was  entitled  Neic  and  Subtle  Book 
Concerning  the  Art  and  Science  of  Embroidery, 
Fringes,  Tapestry-Making,  as  Well  as  Other 
(drafts  Done  with  the  Needle.  After  this  many 
other  pattern-books  were  published  from  time 
to  time,  and  by  studying  these  one  is  able  to 
trace  the  transition  from  white  thread  embroid- 
ery to  needle-point  lace.  Soon  we  find  work 
called  pnnto  in  acre,  in  which  the  embroidery  is 
edged  with  Vandyked  points  which  are  wholly 
of  needlework,  Avithout  any  foundation  of  cloth. 
Another  step  brings  us  to  work  not  simply 
edged,  but  wholly  jnade  in  this  way;  in  other 
words,  to  the  production  of  actual  lace.  The 
development  of  a  true  lace  was  earliest  carried 
to  perfection  in  Venice.  At  first  it  was  similar 
in  pattern  to  the  cut  and  drawn  work,  but 
toAvard  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  these 
geometrical  designs  were  replaced  by  elaborate 
floral  and  scroll  ornaments  which  culminated  in 
the  delicate  productions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Venetian  lace  gradually  became  less  bold 
and  efl'ective  in  design  and  more  delicate  in  exe- 
cution, as  lace  became  less  worn  by  men  and 
more  by  women.  This  is  seen  by  comparing  the 
earlier  laces  with  the  celebrated  rose  point;  the 
latter  is  composed  of  delicate  scrolls  held  to- 
gether by  tiny  bars  and  freely  spotted  with  small 
blossoms.  From  Venice  the  art  of  lace-making 
spread  into  France,  and  early  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  his  minister  Colbert  established  a 
lace-making  company  enjoying  exclusive  privi- 
leges, with  a  general  shop  at  Paris,  the  principal 
centres  of  lace-making  being  villages  where  the 
art  was  already  practiced,  notably  Alencon. 
(See  Despierres,  Histoire  dii  Point  d'Alengon, 
Paris,  1886.)  At  first  the  laces  produced,  which 
were  called  under  the  general  name  of  Point  de 
France,  Avere  mere  imitations  of  Venetian  pat- 
terns; but  gradually  distinctly  national  edges 
were  evolved.  The  manufacture  of  needle-point 
lace  also  spread  to  Flanders,  AA'here  a  lace  of 
most  delicate  quality  Avas  made,  on  account  of 
the  superior  fineness  of  Belgian  flax. 

In  general  point  lace  is  made  by  first  stitching 
a  thread  along  the  outlines  of  a  pattern  on  paper, 
parchment,  or  cloth,  and  then  coA'cring  and  con- 
necting the  pattern-thread  with  stitches.  Of 
course  in  actual  practice  this  method  is  subject 
to  endless  modifications  and  variations,  and  cer- 
tain technical  terms  are  used  in  describing  the 
various  processes  and  products,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  following:  The  unfigured  back- 
ground of  lace  is  called  the  reseau.  The  pattern 
is  the  motif.  Point  en  Veliin  is  lace  Avorked  on 
a  parchment  pattern.  Brides  are  the  simple 
lines  Avith  AA'hich  the  pattern  portions  are  some- 
times connected.  Modes  are  elaborate  variations 
of  the  reseau.  Picots  are  little  loops  worked  on 
a  pattern  to  add  to  its  eflfectiveness.  Cordonnets 
are  stout  threads,  sometimes  of  horsehair,  em- 


ployed to  outline  a  pattern.  During  later  times 
the  term  guipure  (see  Guipure  later  on)  was 
applied  to  all  laces  Avhere  the  design  Avas  con- 
nected with  simple  bars  or  ties,  while  laces  with 
regular  meshed  backgrounds  (reseaux)  were 
called  dentelles. 

The  process  of  making  Point  d'Alengon  lace 
can  perhaps  best  be  understood  by  reference  to 
the  accompanying  plate  illustrating  the  various 
steps  in  the  Avork.  The  different  classes  of  work 
are  assigned  to  different  Avorkers  successively, 
and  the  fabric  passes  through  many  hands  before 
it  is  finally  complete.  Fig.  1  shows  the  design, 
which  is  draAA-n  on  Avhite  paper.  It  is  then  pricked 
Vi'ith  a  needle  on  a  piece  of  green  parchment  on 
which  the  grounding  is  indicated  (Fig.  2).  A 
colored  design  in  which  the  portions  to  be 
Avorked  out  by  the  different  Avorkers  are  indicated 
is  next  employed  and  is  shoAvn  in  Fig.  3.  The 
first  Avorker  traces  out  the  design  on  the  parch- 
ment {la  trace)  as  shoAvn  in  Fig.  4.  The  next 
supplies  the  coarser  groundwork  (bride),  indi- 
cated on  the  color  scheme  by  yellow  and  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  Next  the  finer  grounding  (reseau), 
Avhich  corresponds  in  the  color  plan  to  tlie  green, 
is  Avorked  in  and  then  the  design  itself  is  Avorked 
in  solid  buttonhole  stitch  (rempli) .  This  is  in- 
dicated by  the  Avhite  on  the  color  plan.  Next  the 
fine  stars  of  the  opeuAvork  (modes)  are  added, 
corresponding  to  the  rod  on  the  diagram,  and  the 
final  process  consists  in  Avorking  a  heavy  outline 
around  the  design,  as  is  indicated  by  the  black. 
Fig.  9  shoAvs  the  finished  lace  after  it  has  gone 
through  these  successive  stages. 

Pillow  Lace.  The  in\'ention  of  pilloAV  lace 
has  been  claimed  for  Barbara  Uttmann,  Avho 
lived  at  Saint  Annaberg,  Saxony,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Whether  she 
invented  or  merely  introduced  the  art  can- 
not noAV  be  proved;  but  certain  it  is  that  it 
soon  became  established  in  Saxony,  and  spread 
thence  to  the  Netherlands  and  France.  Pillow 
lace,  sometimes  called  cushion  or  bobbin  lace,  is  so 
called  from  the  pilloAV  or  cushion  being  used  to 
Avork  the  pattern  upon,  and  the  A-arious  threads 
of  AA'hich  the  figures  are  made  up  each  being 
AAOund  vipon  a  bobbin,  usually  of  an  ornamental 
character,  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
The  pattern  on  parchment  or  paper  being  at- 
tached to  the  pilloto  or  cusliion,  pins  are  stuck 
in  at  regular  interA^als  in  the  lines  of  the  pat- 
tern, and  the  threads  of  the  bobbins  are  tAvisted 
or  plaited  round  them  so  as  to  form  the  net- 
Avork  arrangement  AAiiich  is  characteristic  of  this 
class  of  lace,  the  patterns  or  figured  portions 
being  Avorked  out  by  a  crossing  of  threads,  AA'hich, 
although  actually  plaiting,  giA'es  the  -effect  of 
AA'caving.  As  many  as  1200  bobbins  are  required 
for  the  more  elaborate  patterns.  Many  pillow- 
lace  patterns  are  made  in  strips,  and  are  cleverly 
united  by  a  stitch  called  point  de  raccroc,  Avhich 
consists  in  finishing  off  the  tAA'O  outer  parallel 
edges  of  a  strip  Avith  a  series  of  half  instead  of 
Avhole  meshes,  Avhich  are  subsequently  united 
in  a  Avay  that  defies  detection. 

The  name  passement  Avas  given  to  the  earliest 
bobbin  laces.  Being  cheaper  and  simpler  than 
the  point  lace,  they  at  once  became  popular  Avith 
those  who  could  not  afford  the  latter.  Gradu- 
ally, hoAvever,  Avider  and  more  elaborate  pillow 
laces  were  made. 

In  1768  the  manufacture  of  machine  net  or 
iuUe  Avas  started  at  Nottingham,  England,  and 
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from  that  time  it  becante  common  to  sew  patterns 
or  figures  of  pillow  lace  ui>on  a  machine-made  or 
tullo  iMckgrounii.  This  machme-made  net  (known 
a;i  *t>obbin  net')  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
manufacture  of  machine-made  lace,  which  has 
worketl  a  complete  revolution  in  the  lace  trade, 
so  that  the  prices  formerly  obtained  for  hand- 
made lace  can  no  longer  be  commanded.  The 
lace  machine,  or  frame,  is  so  complicated  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  convey  any  really  intelli- 
gible appreciation  of  it  without  a  voluminous 
description  of  all  its  parts.  One  or  two  points 
of  chief  importance  may,  however,  remove  any 
difficulty  in  understanding  its  general  principles. 
First,  then,  as  in  the  loom  (see  Loom),  there 
is  a  series  of  warp  threads,  placed,  however,  per- 
pendicularly instead  of  horizontally,  and  not  so 
close  as  in  ordinary  weaving.  Behind  these 
threads,  and  corresponding  to  the  interspaces, 
is  a  row  of  ingeniously  constructed  flat  bobbins 
or  reels  resting  in  an  arrangement  called  a  comh- 
bar  or  bolt-bar.  These  are  so  placed  that,  with 
the  first  movement  of  the  machine,  each  bobbin, 
which  carries  its  thread  with  it,  passes  through 
two  of  the  parallel  and  perpendicular  threads 
of  the  warp,  and  is  lodged  in  another  and  similar 
bolt-bar  in  front  of  the  warp.  But  this  front 
bolt-bar,  besides  an  advancing  and  receding  mo- 
tion, has  another  movement,  called  shagging — 
from  right  to  left.  When  it  receives  a  bobbin 
by  its  forward  motion  it  draws  back,  bringing 
the  bobbin  and  thread  through  two  of  the  up- 
right threads;  it  then  shogs  or  moves  to  one 
side,  and  goes  forward  again,  taking  the  thread 
through  the  next  two  warp  threads,  and  lodging 
the  bobbin  on  the  back  bolt-bar  again,  one  dis- 
tance beyond  its  last  space;  this  it  recovers  by 
the  next  movenient.  and  it  again  passes  through 
the  first  space,  to  be  again  received  by  the  front 
bolt-bar.  By  these  movements  the  bobbin  thread 
is  twisted  quite  round  one  upright  thread  of  the 
warp ;  another  movement  then  shifts  the  bobbin, 
so  that  it  will  pass  through  the  next  pair  of  up- 
right threads,  and  so  carry  on  its  work,  the 
warp  threads  moving  at  the  same  time,  unwind- 
ing from  the  lower  beam  and  being  rolled  on  the 
upper  onf.  Tliere  are  twice  as  many  bobbins  as 
there  are  threads  in  the  warp,  each  bolt-bar  hav- 
ing a  set  which  it  exchanges  with  the  other,  and 
all  being  regulated  with  great  nicety.  The  varia- 
tions upon  these  operations,  which  apply  only  to 
bobbin  net,  all  depend  upon  the  variations  which 
can  be  given  to  the  movements  of  the  flat,  disk- 
like bobbins. 

The  application  of  Jacquard's  apparatus  for 
pattern-weaving  to  lace,  in  1837,  made  possible 
the  production  of  tulle  broch$  or  flowered  nets, 
and  since  that  time  the  process  of  reproducing 
the  patterns  of  hand-made  lace  by  machinery, 
as  well  as  of  making  new  designs,  has  been  ex- 
tensively developed.  Xevertheless.  there  is  no 
danger  that  the  production  of  machine-made  lace 
will  eflTacc  the  demand  for  the  hand-made  prod- 
I'.ct,  any  more  than  that  of  process  engraving  will 
supersede  the  work  of  the  artist. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  and  a 
brief  description  of  some  of  the  most  important 
kinds  of  point  and  pillow  laces:  Alen^on,  a 
needle-point  lace  first  made  in  the  seventeenth 
century  at  Alencon,  France,  sometimes  called  the 
queen  of  laces.  It  is  characterized  by  a  reseau 
of  hexagonal  mesh  and  the  cordonnet,  stiflFened 
■with    horsehair       Argenian    is    similar    to    the 


point  d'Alencon,  but  the  design  is  of  a  larger, 
bolder  pattern,  and  the  brides  are  twisted.  Bay- 
tux,  modem  bobbin  lace,  made  at  Bayeux,  Nor- 
mandy, in  imitation  of  rose  point  and  other  old 
patterns.  It  is  often  made  in  large  pieces  for 
shawls,  fichus,  etc.  Blonde,  originally  made  of 
unbleached  silk,  from  which  it  derived  its  name, 
but  now  made  only  of  white  or  black  silk,  and  in 
large  flowery  patterns.  It  is  a  favorite  with  the 
•Spaniards,  the  mantilla  or  national  headdress 
being  made  of  this  lace.  Bisette,  a  coarse  and 
simple  lace  made  by  French  peasants,  and  of 
little  value.  Bride,  ground  composed  wholly  of 
bars  or  brides  without  any  reseau  or  network. 
Brussels  (see  Brussels  Lace).  Chant  illy,  a 
silk  lace,  either  black  or  white,  the  older  pat- 
terns of  which  are  vases  and  baskets  of  flowers 
similar  to  the  Chantilly  pottery.  The  material 
used  in  weaving  these  laces  is  a  silk  called 
grenadine  d'Alais,  which  is  so  spun  that  it  is 
lustreless  and  looks  like  black  flax.  Cluny, 
a  purely  fanciful  name  adopted  from  the  Muste 
de  Cluny,  where  examples  of  ancient  lace  are 
preserved.  This  is  a  pillow  lace  made  chiefly 
by  the  peasant  women  of  Le  Puy,  France.  Du- 
chesse,  a  variety  of  pillow  lace  originally  made 
in  Belgium,  containing  raised  work  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  Honiton  lac-e.  English  or 
point  d'Angleterre,  a  pillow  lace  much  admired 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  probably 
a  Brussels  lace  smuggled  into  England  by  mer- 
chants, and  given  an  English  name  to  evade  the 
sumptuary  edicts  which  in  1662  were  issued  by 
Parliament  to  check  the  enormous  sums  spent 
on  foreign  lace  and  to  encourage  the  home  prod- 
uct. Lace  of  equal  fineness,  however,  could  not 
be  produced  in  England,  on  account  of  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  English  flax.  The  term  Gui- 
pure was  originally  applied  to  a  lace  in  which 
a  cordonnet  was  composed  of  a  stout  cord 
whipped  around  with  fiuer  threads,  and  in  this 
sense  is  applied  to  the  trimming  gimps  of  the 
present  day.  Gradually,  however,  the  name  is 
extended  to  all  laces  in  which  the  patterns  are 
connected  by  brides  or  ties  instead  of  being  on 
a  network  or  reseau,  and  still  later  for  all  laces 
in  which  the  grounds  were  very  large,  with  ir- 
regular openings.  Eoniton,  a  pillow  lace  made 
at  Honiton,  in  Devonshire,  England.  The  pat- 
terns, consisting  of  sprays  or  flowers,  are  made 
separately  and  then  bound  together  with  brides 
or  secured  to  a  net  background.  Mechlin,  a 
light,  filmy  pillow  lace,  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  which  is  the  fine,  bright  thread  which  out- 
lines all  the  ornamental  shapes  in  it.  The  reseau 
is  a  hexagonal  mesh.  Xottingham,  a  general 
name  for  machine-made  lace,  from  Nottingham, 
England,  where  it  was  first  made.  Spanish,  a 
modem  black  silk  lace  with  a  flowered  pattern, 
mostly  of  Flemish  make.  Torchon,  a  bobbin  lace 
made  of  soft  and  loosely  twisted  but  stout  linen 
thread;  an  imitation  of  it  is  largely  made  by 
machine.  Valenciennes,  a  bobbin  lace  with  a 
square  or  diamond  reseau,  and  the  same  kind  of 
thread  throughout  the  pattern  and  ground.  It 
is  admirably  suited  for  washable  fabrics,  and 
as  such  has  alwa^ra  been  a  favorite. 

Consult:  LefC'bre,  Embroidery  and  Lace,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Alan  S.  Cole  (London, 
1888)  ;  Cole.  Ancient  XeedlePoint  and  Pillow 
Lace  (London,  1875)  :  id..  Cantor  Lectures  oh 
the  Art  of  Lace  Making  (London.  1881)  ;  id.. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Lace 
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in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  (London, 
1881);  supplements  to  above  (1891  and  1895); 
id.  (editor),  Hand-Made  Laces  (London,  1890)  ; 
Palliser,  History  of  Lace    (New  York,  1902). 

LACEBABK  TREE  (Lagetta  lintearia) .  A 
lofty  tree  of  the  natural  ordar  Thymelaeacese, 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  with  ovate,  entire, 
smooth  leaves  and  white  flowers.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  tenacity  of  the  fibres  of  its  inner 
bark,  which  may  be  separated  after  maceration 
in  water  into  layers  resembling  coarse  lace.  A 
Governor  of  Jamaica  is  said  to  have  presented 
a  cravat,  frill,  and  ruffles  made  of  it  to  Charles 
II.  It  is  also  used  in  making  ropes,  whips,  etc. 
The  plant  is  sometimes  grown  in  greenhouses  as 
a  curiosity. 

LACE-BTTG.  A  bug  of  the  family  Tingitidse. 
The  wings  and  body  are  covered  by  a  lace-like 
meshwork  of  fine  lines.  These  bugs  feed  upon 
the  juices  of  plants,  clustering  usually  vipon  the 
leaves.  Their  eggs  are  fastened  to  the  leaves  by 
a  brown  sticky  substance.  Corythuca  arcuata 
is  especially  abundant  on  hawthorn-trees,  and 
Corythuca  ciliata  on  the  sycamore. 

LACEDiEOVION  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AaKedalfiuv, 
Lakedaimon) .  The  ancient  name  of  Laconia, 
sometimes  applied  to  Sparta  (q.v. ). 

LACELEAF.  A  Madagascar  aquatic  plant. 
See  Latticeleaf. 

LACEPEDE,  la'sa'ped^  Bernard  Germain 
Etienne  de  la  Ville^  Count  de  (1756-1825).  A 
French  naturalist,  born  at  Agen.  He  early 
t^howed  his  love  for  natural  history,  and  at  the 
same  time  cultivated  music  and  composed  sev- 
eral operas,  which,  however,  were  never  produced. 
Gluck  encouraged  his  talents  in  this  direction, 
and  Lacepfede  wrote  a  treatise  on  La  poetique 
de  la  musique  (1785),  which  was  favorably  re- 
ceived. After  the  appearance  of  his  Essai  sur 
Vclectricite  (1781)  and  Physique  generate  et 
particuUcre  (1782-84),  Buffon  appointed  him 
sub-demonstrator  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  His 
Histoire  des  quadrupcdes  ovipares  et  des  ser- 
pents (1788-89)  and  Histoire  naturelle  des  rep- 
tiles (1789),  for  many  years  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject,  despite  its  inevitable  errors, 
are  continuations  of  Buffon's  Histoire  naturelle. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  1791,  but  did  not  remain  in  Paris  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  After  his  return  he  was  given 
a  special  chair  for  instruction  in  the  history  of 
reptiles  and  fishes  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
in  1796  became  a  member  of  the  Institute.  His 
Histoire  naturelle  des  poissons  (1798-1803) 
and  L'histoire  des  Cetaces  (1804)  are  also  con- 
tinuations of  Buffon's  great  work.  From  1799 
until  the  end  of  his  life  Lac^pfede  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  politics.  He  was  made  Senator  in 
1799;  in  1803  he  became  grand  chancellor  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1809  Minister  of  State. 
After  the  Restoration  of  1814  he  Avas  made  a 
peer.  His  other  works  include:  Histoire  gen^rale 
physique  et  civile  de  VEurope  depuis  les  dernieres 
annees  du  Verne  siecle  jusque  vers  le  milieu  du 
XVIIIeme  (18  vols.,  1826)  ;  Les  ages  de  la  nature 
et  l'histoire  de  I'espece  humaine  (1830);  and 
numberless  articles  contributed  to  miscellaneous 
publications.  His  works  on  natural  history  were 
collected  and  published  in  1826,  1830,  and  1840. 

liACERTILIA,  las'er-tiri-a,  or  LACER- 
TIDJE    (Neo-Lat.,   from   Lat.    lacertus,   lacerta. 


lizard).  The  lacertilians  or  lizards  constitute  an 
order  (Autosauri  or  Lacertilia  or  Lacertoidea) 
of  saurians,  comprising  the  lizards  as  distin- 
guished from  the  snakes.  One  suborder  is  known 
as  Lacertae,  and  includes  all  the  forms  except  the 
geckos  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chameleons  on 
Ihe  other.  The  typical  family  of  this  suborder  is 
],,acertida?,  and  its  type  genus  Lacerta.  This  ex- 
presses the  views  of  Cope,  Boulenger,  and  Gadow. 
See  Lizard. 

LACERTO,   LAGARTO.      See    Lizard-Fisii. 

LACEWING.  Any  insect  of  the  neuropter- 
ous  family  Hemerobiidae.  The  most  common 
forms  belong  to  the  genus  Chrysopa,  the  golden- 
eyed  flies.  They  are  green  or  yellowish-green 
insects,  with  gauze-like  net-veined  wings,  and 
omit  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  The  eggs  are  sup- 
ported upon  a  long,  thread-like  peduncle,  and 
are  thus  protected  from  the  depredations  of  their 
own  larvae,  which   prey  upon   insect-eggs,   small 


A  LACEWING  (Chrysopa  oculata). 
a.  Adult  fly,  enlarged   about  four  times;  h,  larva,  de- 
vouring a  psylla;  c,  three  stalked  eggs;  d,  cocoon,  showing 
the  hinged  cap  lifted  by  the  emerging  imago. 

larvae,  and  especially  upon  aphids,  and  for  this 
reason  are  called  'aphis  -  lions.'  The  mature 
larva  spins  a  cocoon  from  which  the  pupa  escapes 
before  the  final  molt  by  means  of  a  circular  lid 
or  opening.  They  are  commonly  parasitized  by 
the  chalcis-flies  (q.v.)  of  the  genus  Isodromus. 
About  forty  species  have  been  recorded  from 
temperate  North  America. 

LACHAISE,  la'shaz',  Francois  D'Aix  de 
(1624-1709).  A  Jesuit  priest,  the  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  was  born  at  Aix,  in  what  is  now 
the  Department  of  Loire.  He  had  been  rector  of 
the  Jesuit  academies  at  Grenoble  and  Lyons,  and 
was  head  of  the  latter  province  when  Louis  called 
him  to  be  his  confessor  on  the  death  of  Father 
Ferrier,  November,  1675.  In  the  most  impor- 
tant question  of  his  time  Father  Lachaise  avoid- 
ed extreme  courses.  He  sustained  among  his 
contemporaries  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  mild, 
simple,  and  honorable  character.  He  did  not 
favor  violence  against  the  Jansenists,  was  a 
friend  of  Fenelon,  and  though  partially  respon- 
sible for  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
regretted  the  atrocities  that  followed.  In  spite 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  delicate  position  at  Court, 
during  the  thirty-four  years  that  he  filled  his 
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r.fiice  of  confessor  he  never  lost  the  favor  of 
the  King.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learning,  and 
fond  of  antiquarian  pursuits.  Louis  XIV.  built 
him  a  country  house  to  the  northeast  of  Paris, 
the  large  garden  of  which  was  in  1804  converted 
into  a  burial-place,  known  as  the  P^re-la-Chaue, 
the  largest  and  most  remarkable  cemetery  in  the 
world,  containing  20,000  monuments,  700,000 
graves,  and  holding  the  remains  of  France's 
greatest  men. 

LA  CHALOTAIS,  li  shA'lA'tA',  Louis  Rex6 
UE  Cabaoeic  ue  (1701-85).  A  French  magis- 
trate, proturcur-gen^ral  oif  the  Parliament  of 
Brittany,  where  he  wa3  a  decided  op])onent  of 
the  Jesuits.  His  memoir,  Compte  rendu  des 
constitutions  des  Jesuites  (1761),  presented  to 
his  Parliament,  led  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Order  in  France.  He  also  published  a  work  on 
the  reorganization  of  education,  entitled  Essai 
d'educfiiion  nationale  (1763).  This  was  a  re- 
markable treatise  for  the  times,  and  received 
high  praise  from  Voltaire.  Later  he  was  sub- 
jected to  long  political  persecution,  but  in  1775 
was  restored  to  his  place  in  the  Parliament  of 
Rennes. 

LACHAMBEAUDIE,  l^'shax'bd'd^',  Piebbe 
(1 807-72  (.  A  French  writer  of  fables,  bom  at 
Sarlat,  Dordogne.  He  was  of  humble  parentage, 
and  received  only  a  rudimentary  education,  but 
became  known  after  he  went  to  Paris  among  the 
disciples  of  Saint-Simon.  His  Essais  poetiques 
appeared  in  1829.  and  ten  years  afterwards,  with 
the  financial  assistance  of  Enfantin.  he  published 
Fables  populaires,  which  were  crowned  by  the 
Academy  and  often  reprinted.  He  used  to  re- 
cite them  himself  at  club  meetings  or  concerts. 
Arrested  for  his  participation  in  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  he  was  with  difficulty  liberated  through 
Beranger's  influence,  while  the  Duke  de  Persigny 
saved  him  from  transportation  to  Cayenne  in 
1851 ;  but  he  was  banished  from  France  for  eight 
years.  WTiile  in  Brussels  he  published  Fleurs 
d^exil  (1851).  and  afterwards  Fleurs  de  Ville- 
momble   (1861)   and  Hors  d'apurre   (1867). 

LACHAUD,  la'shy.  Georges  (1846—).  A 
French  advocate,  publicist,  and  romancer,  bom 
at  Paris,  distinguished  at  the  bar.  He  wrote: 
Essai  sur  la  dictature  (1875)  ;  L'Empire  devant 
Vouvrier  (1876);  L'Empire  (1877);  Les  hona- 
partistes  de  la  Republique  (1877)  ;  Que  ront 
devcnir  les  bonapartistesf  (1879);  he  Prince 
Xapolcon  et  le  parti  bonapartiste  (1880)  ;  Bona- 
partistes  blancs  et  bonapartistes  rouges  (1885)  ; 
and  the  lighter  works.  Chases  d'amour  ( 1881 )  ; 
.ViVtix  raut  en  nrc(  1882)  ;  Pour  Vargent  (1883)  ; 
Jmpitouable  amour  (1884);  Oh!  mesdames 
(1885)';    Cabotinafje    (1886). 

LA  CKAT7SSKE,  li  shA'sfi'.  Pierre  Claude 
Xtvem-E  de  (1692-1754).  A  French  dramatist 
who  first  merged  tragedy  and  comedy  in  France, 
and  so  created  the  drame,  or  melodrama.  There 
was  already  a  tragedy  of  common  life  (tragedie 
bourgeoise)  and  a  pathetic  comedy  {comedie 
Inrmoyante) .  La  Chauss^  combined  these,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Le  prejuge  h  la  mode  (1735), and 
thus  furnished  a  basis  for  the  dramaturgic  the- 
ories of  Diderot.  But  though  these  beginnings 
of  a  large  and  important  section  of  the  modem 
drama  are  of  great  interest,  intrinsically  the 
work  of  La  Chauss^  is  of  small  value.  Con- 
sult  Bruneti&re,    Epoques   du    thHtre   fran^is 


(Paris,   1892),  and  Lanson,  La  Chauss^e  et  la 
comcdit;    lorvtoyante    (ib.,    1887). 

LACHELIER,  lish'lyft',  Jules  (1832—).  A 
French  philosopher,  born  at  Fontainebleau.  In 
1804  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  where  he  did  much 
to  encourage  philosophic  study.  He  was  also 
closely  connected  with  educational  work  and  was 
director  of  the  Normal  conferences  till  1877,  when 
he  became  inspector  of  the  Paris  Academy.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  instructor 
general  of  public  education  and  in  1901  this  ap- 
pointment was  made  honorary.  He  wrote  Du 
fondement  de  Vinduction  (last  edition  1898)  and 
Dc  Xatura  Syllogismi  (1871).  His  philosophy 
is  neo-Kantian. 

LACHES,  lash'fz  (OF.  lachcsse,  remissness, 
from  lache,  lasche,  Fr.  Idche,  lax,  remiss,  from 
Lat.  laxus,  slack).  Such  an  unreasonable  delay 
in  asserting,  or  omission  to  assert  a  right,  or 
prosecute  a  remedy,  as  will  be  available  as  a 
defense  in  a  court  of  equity,  to  a  person  preju- 
diced thereby.  For  the  defendant  to  make  out  a 
defense  of  laches  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  he 
must  prove  ( 1 )  that  the  plaintiff,  knowing  all  the 
facts  concerning  his  alleged  rights,  has  negli- 
gently or  willfully  neglected  to  prosecute  his 
claim;  (2)  that  the  defendant  has  never  recog- 
nized any  rights  in  the  plaintiff  to  the  subject- 
matter  in  question ;  ( 3 )  that  the  defendant,  rely- 
ing on  the  apparent  acquiescence  of  the  plaintiff 
or  in  ignorance  of  his  claims,  has  altered  his  posi- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  delay,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  will  suffer  loss  if  the  plaintiff's 
allied  rights  are  sustained. 

It  is  a  defense  resting  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  that  of 
the  statutes  of  limitations  of  actions,  which  pro- 
vide arbitrary  and  fixed  limits  of  time  within 
which  the  various  classes  of  actions  must  be 
commenced.  Therefore,  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
delay  or  apparent  neglect  will  always  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court.  Thus,  severe  illness  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  fact  that  he  was  theretofore  igno- 
rant of  his  rights,  that  negotiations  for  settle- 
ment had  been  pending  between  the  parties  bona 
fide  as  to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  delay  was 
caused  by  fraud  or  concealment  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant,  have  all  been  held  to  be  reasonable 
excuses  for  delay  in  enforcing  equitable  rights. 
A  person  under  a  legal  disability,  as  an  infant, 
an  idiot  or  lunatic,  a  married  woman  in  some 
States,  or  other  person  legally  incompetent  to 
bring  an  action,  will  not  be  considered  as  guilty 
of  laches  until  the  disability  ceases. 

La  courts  of  admiralty  substantially  the  same 
principles  as  the  above  are  followed,  but  the 
ccurt  is  not  boimd  by  precedents  in  State  courts. 
See  Limitation,  and  consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  imder  Practice;  Equity. 

LACHES,  la'kez  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Adxi?*), 
(c.475-418  B.C.).  An  Athenian  general  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  With 
Charoeades  he  was  sent  to  Sicily  with  a  fleet,  in 
B.C.  427,  to  support  Leontini  in  her  struggle  with 
Syracuse.  On  the  death  of  his  colleague  he  came 
to  sole  command,  but  accomplished  little,  as  the 
Sicilians  soon  reconciled  their  differences.  As 
leader  of  the  moderate  party.  Laches  was  opposed 
by  Cleon,  and  lost  much  of  his  influence  until 
Cleon's  death:  but  in  421  he  induced  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  to  agree  to  the  Peace  of  Nieias. 
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Tliree  years  afterwards  he  was  put  in  command 
of  the  Athenian  forces  and  was  killed  at  Man- 
tinea  (418).  One  of  Plato's  dialogues  is  named 
after  him. 

LACHES.  A  dialogue  of  Plato.  Lysimach- 
us  and  Melesias,  desiring  a  better  education  for 
their  boys  than  that  which  they  have  enjoyed, 
consult  Nieias  and  Laches  about  the  importance 
of  fencing.  Socrates  is  appealed  to  and  leads 
the  discussion  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
courage.  The  dialogue  is  enlivened  by  irony  and 
witty  repartee. 

LACHESIS,  lak'e-sis  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Adxe<rij). 
In  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  three  Fates.  See 
Paec^. 

LACHINE,  la-shen'.  A  towoi  in  Jacques  Car- 
tier  County,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  Lake  Saint  Louis 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad ;  eight  miles  south- 
west of  Montreal  (Map:  Quebec,  C  5).  It  is  a 
favorite  summer  residence  of  many  Montreal  citi- 
zens, and  a  popular  winter  resort  of  pleasure 
parties.  The  Lachine  Canal,  built  to  avoid  the 
famous  Lachine  rapids  on  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
connects  the  town  with  Montreal,  and  all  the 
Avater  commerce  between  that  city  and  the  west 
passes  through  this  canal.  The  town  is  the 
starting  and  landing  place  for  the  Ottawa  line 
of  steamers  for  Kingston,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of 
extensive  electric  power  works  which  supply 
Montreal.  The  name  La  Chine  was  given  to  the 
site  in  1669,  in  derision  of  early  explorers  who 
after  reaching  this  point  returned  to  their  com- 
panions at  Montreal,  whom  they  had  left  four 
months  previously,  hoping  to  reach  China  by 
way  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  In  1689  the  Iro- 
quois burned  Lacliine  and  massacred  all  the 
inhabitants.  Population,  in  1891,  3761;  in  1901, 
5561. 

LACHISH,  hVkish  (Heb.  Lakish).  A  city  of 
Judah,  which  on  several  occasions  played  an 
important  part  in  Hebrew  history.  The  King 
of  Lachish  and  four  allies  were  routed  by  Joshua 
(Joshua  X.  1-33)  and  Lachish  was  taken.  The 
city  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (ib.  xv.  39), 
and  in  Ihe  time  of  Rehoboam  became  a  strong 
fortress  (II.  Chron.  xi.  9).  It  was  to  Lachish 
that  King  Amaziah  fled  when  a  conspiracy 
obliged  him  to  leave  Jerusalem,  and  he  was 
slain  there  (II.  Kings,  xiv.  19).  There  is  a 
remarkable  reference  to  the  city  in  a  discourse 
of  the  prophet  Micah  (i.  13),  who  denounces  the 
place  as  "the  beginning  of  sin  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,"  in  which  all  the  transgressions  of 
Israel  were  found.  Sennacherib  in  his  raid  on  the 
Kingdom  of  Judah  took  Lachish,  together  with 
other  fortified  cities,  and  on  his  return  to  As- 
syria had  a  sculpture  prepared  in  which  he 
depicts  himself  seated  on  his  throne  at  Lachish 
and  receiving  the  Jewish  captives.  It  was  to 
Lachish  that  King  Hezekiah  of  Judah  sent  mes- 
sengers with  gifts  and  promises  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  Sennacherib  to  spare  Jerusalem  (II. 
Kings  xviii.  14-16)  and  abandon  the  campaign. 
Lachish  w'as  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  his 
invasion  of  Palestine  ( Jer.  xxxiv.  7 ) ,  and  is 
mentioned  among  the  cities  resettled  by  the 
Israelites  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30).  Flinders  Petrie  and 
Bliss  have  identified  Lachish  with  Tell  el-Hesy,  a 
mound  of  ruins,  the  situation  of  which  corre- 
sponds to  that  required  for  Lachish,   16  miles 


east  of  Gaza.  The  remains  of  eight  cities,  one 
above  another,  were  found  on  excavating  this 
mound,  and  the  history  they  indicate  for  the  spot 
agrees  with  what  is  known  of  Lachish  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  the  identification  all  but 
certain.  Consult:  Petrie,  Tell  el-Hesy  (London, 
1891)  ;  Bliss,  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities  (London, 
1894)  ;  Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 
Old  Testament,  vol.  ii.    (London,  1885-88). 

LACHLAN,  lok'lan.  A  river  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia  (Map:  New  South  Wales,  C  4). 
It  rises  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  130  miles 
southwest  of  Sydney,  and  flows  first  northwest 
through  an  uneven  forest  region,  then  southwest 
through  the  great  treeless  plains,  where  in  the 
dry  season  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  chain 
of  ponds.  It  joins  the  Murrumbidgee  after  a 
course  of  700  miles,  and  through  the  latter  it 
discharges  into  the  Murray  on  the  southwestern 
boimdary  of  the  colony. 

LACHMANN",  liiG'man,  Kael  Konbad  Fbied- 
EiCH  WiLiiKLM  (1793-1851).  A  celebrated  Ger- 
man critic  and  philologist,  born  at  Brunswick, 
March  4,  1793.  He  studied  at  the  imiversities 
of  Leipzig  and  Gottingen,  became  professor  in 
the  University  of  Konigsberg  in  1818,  and  in 
that  of  Berlin  in  1825.  He  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  modern  philology.  His  literary 
activity  was  extraordinary.  He  was  equally  de- 
voted to  classical  philology  and  to  old  German 
literature,  and  illustrated  both  with  a  profound 
and  critical  sagacity.  The  list  of  his  published 
works  is  exceedingly  long.  Among  his  more 
important  productions  were  editions  of  the  l^ibel- 
ungenlied  and  the  works  of  the  minnesinger 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  and  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach;  editions  of  Lucretius  (4th  ed.  1882), 
Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius;  and  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament  (1831),  of  which,  in  collab- 
oration with  Buttmann,  he  published  a  larger 
edition  in  two  volumes,  with  the  Latin  Vulgate 
translation,  in  1842  and  1850.  He  died  in  Berlin, 
March  13,  1851.  Consult  his  Life,  by  Hertz  (Ber- 
lin,   1851). 

LACHNER,  lao'ner,  Franz  (1803-90).  An 
eminent  German  orchestral  composer  and  con- 
trapuntist, born  in  Rain,  Bavaria.  He  studied 
under  his  father  (piano),  and  Eisenhofer  (com- 
position ) ,  and  becoming  very  proficient  on  the 
pianoforte,  organ,  and  violoncello,  he  went  to 
Vienna  in  1822  to  study  composition  and  coun- 
terpoint under  Stadler  and  Sechter,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  become  intimate  with  Schu- 
bert. In  1836  he  became  Court  kapellmeister  in 
Munich,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  director- 
g(neral  of  music,  but  retired  in  1868,  dissatisfied 
with  the  growing  fondness  of  the  Court  for  the 
music  of  the  Wagnerian  school.  Lachner  is  re- 
garded as  a  classic  composer  in  Germany,  and 
is  universally  esteemed  for  his  skill  in  contra- 
puntal work.  His  works  include  operas,  sym- 
phonies, chamber-music,  pianoforte  music,  songs, 
and  part-songs.  His  suites  for  orchestra  are  his 
masterpieces,  and  show  great  skill  in  harmony 
and  counterpoint.     He  died  in  Munich. 

LACHRYM^  CHRISTI,  lak'rT-me  kris'tt 
(Lat.,  tears  of  Christ).  A  muscatel  wine  of  a 
sweet  but  piquant  taste,  and  a  most  agreeable 
bouquet,  which  is  produced  from  the  grapes  of 
Mount  Somma,  near  Vesuviiis,  the  name  being 
derived  from  that  of  a  near-by  monastery.  There 
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are  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  red,  the  first 
being  generally  preferred.  The  demand  for  this 
wine  being  greater  than  the  supply,  large  quan- 
tities of  that  produced  in  Puzzuoli,  Istria,  and 
Xola  are  sold  under  this  name. 

LACHRYMAL  OBOANS.  The  lachrymal 
organs  consist  of  the  gland  which  secretes  the 
tears  and  is  situated  in  the  anterior  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  puncta,  the  canali- 
(uli.  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  tlie  nasal  duct.  The 
diseases  of  these  organs  are  limited  to  growths 
atfei-ting  the  gland,  excessive  secretion  of  tears, 
and  impediments  to  their  escape  in  the  nose. 
St-e  £>•£. 

LACHBYMATOBT,  lak'ri-mA-td-ri  (from 
ML.  lacrimatorium,  lacrymatorium,  vessel  for 
tears,  from  Lat.  lacrima,  OLat.  dacrima,  Gk. 
Siixpv,  dakry,  Welsh  dacr,  Goth,  tagr,  OHG. 
zahar,  Ger.  Zahre,  AS.  tear,  Eng.  tear).  The 
name  applied  to  small  bottles  of  glass  or  earth- 
enware found  in  ancient  tombs,  and  used  to  con- 
tain perfumes  or  unguents.  The  name  was  given 
them  under  the  erroneous  supposition  that  they 
were  used  to  contain  the  tears  of  the  friends  of 
the  deceased. 

LACUUTE^  la-shoot'.  A  town  of  Argenteuil 
County,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  Ottawa  River, 
44  miles  from  Montreal  (Map:  Quebec,  B  5). 
It  has  large  paper-mills  and  wood-working  indus- 
tries, and  is  an  important  port  of  shipping  for 
dairy  products.     Population,  in  1901,  2022. 

LAC-INSECT.  Any  one  of  the  several  scale- 
insects  of  the  coccid  genus  Carteria,  which  secretes 
lac  (q.v.).  Carteria  lacca,  of  Asia,  secretes  the 
gum  lac  or  stick  lac  of  commerce  and  is  foimd 
upon  fig-trees  (Rhamnus,  Croton  and  Butea). 
Carteria  larrew,  of  the  Southwestern  United 
States  and  Mexico,  feeds  on  the  creosote-bush 
iLarrea  Mexicana)  and  secretes  quantities  of 
lac,  which,  however,  has  not  been  commercially 
used.  A  third  species  (Carteria  Mexicana)  oc- 
curs in  Mexico  upon  the  mimosa,  but  its  product 
has  not  been  used  in  commerce.  The  body  of 
the  adult  female  is  sac-like  in  form,  with  no 
legs,  and  is  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  lac.  The  anal 
end  of  the  body  is  furnished  with  three  promi- 
nent tubercles,  of  which  one.  the  largest,  is 
really  the  terminal  segment  of  the  body,  each  of 
the  others  bearing  a  perforated  plate  which  is 
presumably  the  organ  through  which  the  lac 
is  excreted.  If  a  bit  of  commercial  stick  lac  be 
examined,  it  will  be  foimd  to  consist  of  an 
incrustation,  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  upon  small  twigs.  This  in- 
crustation is  filled  with  elongated  cells  in  each 
of  which  is  the  shriveled  remains  of  the  insect 
which  originally  filled  the  cell  and  determined  it.s 
size  and  shape.  The  insect  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
jug  with  three  necks,  and  each  of  the  necks  fits 
into  a  tubular  opening  from  the  cell  and  really 
forms  a  lac-tube,  each  being  provided  with  a 
spiracle  for  breathing  purposes.  The  females  are 
viviparous,  and  the  young,  reddish  in  color  and 
provided  with  functional  legs,  issue  from  one 
of  the  tubes,  crawl  out  upon  the  twig  and  settle. 
The  males,  as  with  other  scale-insects,  become 
winged.  The  lac  produced  by  Carteria  Inrretr 
upon  the  creosote-bush  is  chemically  identical 
with  the  commercial  Asiatic  product,  but  the 
masses  produced  by  the  individual  insects  are 
not  crowded  together  as  compactly,  and  pre- 
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8er\-e  a  rather  globular  form.  Consult :  Stillman, 
"Origin  of  the  Lac,"  in  The  American  \aturati»t, 
vol.  xiv.  (Philadelphia,  1880)  ;  Comstock,  Annual 
Report  of  the  United  titatea  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  ISSlSi  (Washington,  1882)  ;  O'Con- 
nor, Lac:  Production,  Manufacture,  and  Trade 
(Calcutta,  2d  ed.,  1870). 

LACKAWANNA,  l^'&-w6n'nA.  A  smaU 
river  of  Pennsylvania.  It  rises  in  the  northeast- 
em  comer  of  the  State,  and  flows  southweBi 
through  a  narrow  valley  formed  by  the  Shawnee 
and  Moosie  mountains,  emptying,  after  a  coarse 
of  50  miles,  into  the  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna between  Pittston  and  Wilkesbarrc 
(Map:  Pennsylvania,  F  2).  It  derives  its  im- 
portance from  the  fact  that  its  valley  with  its 
southwest  continuation,  known  as  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  contains  the  largest  and  most  important 
anthracite  coal  beds  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  numerous  cities  and 
towns,  the  largest  of  which  is  Scranton,  and 
the  valley  is- filled  with  collieries,  rolling-mills, 
blast-furnaces,  and  factories. 

LACEjEY-MOTH.  a  name  given  in  England 
to  a  bombycid  moth  (Clisiocampa  neuatria)  on 
account  of  the  color  and  marking  of  its  wings, 
which  remind  one  of  a  lackey's  livery.  It  is 
closely  related  to  the  American  tent-caterpillars 
(q.v.). 

LACLEDE,   lakled',  Piekre  Ligijeste.     Se» 

LlGCESTE,   PlERKE  LaCLEDE. 

LACLOS.  laTciy.  Piebre  Ambboise  Fbaxcois 
Chodeklos  de  (1741-1803).  A  French  novelist, 
notorious  only  as  the  author  of  Les  liaisons  dan- 
gereuses  (1782),  the  most  remarkable  of  many 
literary  revelations  of  the  moral  dry-rot  in  the 
pre-Revolutionary   French   aristocracy. 

LACOME  D'ESTALETIX,  la'k6m'  des'ti'le'. 
Pall  -Jeax  Jacques  (1838 — ).  A  French  com- 
poser, bom  at  Houga,  Gers.  Descended  from  a 
musical  family,  he  early  began  to  study  music, 
and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  became  a  pupil, 
in  composition,  of  Jos^  P^Jg  7  Absubide.  In 
1860  he  went  to  Paris  and,  after  having  been 
a  critic  and  journalist  for  a  number  of  years, 
became  one  of  that  city's  prominent  composers. 
His  music  is  not  remarkable,  but  it  is  singularly 
melodious,  and  several  of  his  operas,  e.g.  La 
Xuit  de  la  Saint-Jean  (1882),  went  beyond  ibe 
boundaries  of  France.  His  other  successful 
operas  include:  Jeanne,  Jeannette  et  Jeanneton 
(1876)  ;  Le  cadeau  de  noces  (1893)  ;  Le  hain  de 
Monsieur  (1895);  and  Le  Marshal  CHiaudron 
(1898). 

LACON,  la'kon.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Marshall  County,  111.,  15  miles  north  by  east 
of  Peoria ;  on  the  Illinois  River  and  on  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  (Map:  Illinois,  C 
2).  It  has  a  fine  high-school  building  ($40,000) 
and  a  school  library  of  1400  volumes.  A  con- 
siderable grain  trade  is  carried  on,  and  there  are 
a  grain-elevator,  a  woolen-mill,  a  coal-mine, 
marble-works,  etc.  Population,  in  1890,  1649; 
in  1900.  1601. 

LA  CONDAMINE,  \&  kfi^dk'm^v'.  Chakles 
Marie  de  (1701-74).  A  French  geographer  and 
mathematician.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  passed  an 
adventurous  youth,  and  after  serving  in  the  army 
began  to  study  science.  As  a  chemist  he  made 
some  reputation,  and  in  1731   traveled  through 
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the  Mediterranean,  exploring  the  coasts  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  making  scientific  collections.  Hav- 
ing studied  mathematics  for  the  purpose,  in  1735 
he  was  sent  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  with 
Bouguer  and  others,  to  Peru,  to  measure  a  meri- 
dional arc  on  the  equator  to  show  more  accurate- 
ly the  shape  of  the  earth.  He  wrote:  Distance 
of  the  Tropicks  (1738);  La  figure  de  la  terre 
(1749);  Journal  du  voyage  fait  par  ordre  du 
roi  a  r^quateur  (1751)  ;  and  Memoires  sur  I'in- 
noculation  (1754-65).  His  account  of  caout- 
chouc, published  in  1751,  caused  the  introduction 
of  this  valuable  substance  into  Europe.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
in  1748,  and  in  1760  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris.  He  promoted  inoculation  for  smallpox, 
and  urged  the  adoption  as  a  universal  measure 
of  the  length  of  a  second  pendulum  at  the  equa- 
tor. 

LACO-'NIA.  An  ancient  geographical  division 
of  Greece.     See  Spahta. 

LACONIA.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Belknap  County,  N.  H.,  102  miles  north  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  between  Lakes  Winnesquam  and 
Winnipisaukee,  on  both  banks  of  the  Winnipi- 
saukee  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  (Map:  New  Hampshire,  J  7).  It  is 
closely  connected  with  other  popular  summer 
resorts  of  this  lake  region,  is  laid  out  with  broad 
streets,  and  has  opera-houses,  a  cottage  hospital, 
and  public  library  and  park.  The  city  is  a  pros- 
perous manufacturing  centre  with  car-shops, 
lumber-mills,  hosiery-mills,  foundries,  a  paper- 
box  factory,  and  manufactures  of  knitting-ma- 
chinery, friction-clutches,  etc.,  its  industries 
representing  a  capital  of  over  $1,500,000,  having 
an  output  valued  at  $3,000,000,  and  employing 
over  2000  persons.  Population,  in  1890,  6143; 
in  1900,  8042. 

LACORDAIRE,  la'k6r'dar',  Jean  Baptiste 
Henri  (1802-61).  A  distinguished  French 
preacher  and  publicist,  the  restorer  of  the  Domin- 
ican Order  in  France.  He  was  born  at  Recey- 
sur-Ource^  near  Dijon,  in  which  town  he  was 
educated,  taking  up  ultimately  the  study  of 
the  law.  When  he'  went  to  practice  in  Paris, 
his  studies  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  grad- 
ually drew  him  away  from  the  following  of 
Rousseau,  which  had  marked  his  earlier  youth, 
and  he  decided  to  become  a  priest.  He  studied  at 
the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  was  ordained 
in  1827.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with  zeal, 
but,  meeting  with  discouragement,  almost  de- 
cided to  accept  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Dubois, 
of  New  York,  to  come  to  America  as  his  vicar- 
general.  He  had  already  come  much  under 
the  influence  of  Lamennais  (q.v.),  and  after  the 
Revolution  of  1830  threw  himself  enthusiastically 
into  the  work  of  the  Avenir.  Its  editors,  at  his 
suggestion,  founded  a  'general  agency  for  the 
defense  of  religious  liberty,'  as  a  practical  sup- 
port of  their  ideas;  its  most  significant  result 
was  the  winning  of  a  moral  victory  for  the  cause 
of  religious  education.  When  the  Avenir  was 
condemned  by  Gregory  XVI.,  Lacordaire  sub- 
mitted, and  for  a  time  withdrew  from  political 
affairs.  He  had  gone  to  Rome  with  Lamennais, 
but  he  saw  the  logical  consequence  of  his  old  mas- 
ter's position,  and  parted  company  with  him 
finally  at  the  end  of  1832.  Two  years  later  he 
began  a  series  of  apologetic   conferences  which 


laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  preacher; 
such  men  as  Chateaubriand,  Berryer,  and  Hugo 
were  already  among  his  regular  hearers.  His  lec- 
tures were  suspended  for  a  time,  owing  to  the  sus- 
picion aroused  by  his  former  association  with 
Lamennais;  but  in  1835  the  Archbishop  selected 
him  as  the  Lent  preacher  at  Notre  Dame,  where 
his  sermons  once  more  caused  an  extraordinary 
sensation,  not  less  than  six  thousand  people  some-- 
times  attending  them.  These  courses  of  ser- 
mons lasted  ten  years,  with  two  interruptions, 
the  latter  of  which  was  caused  by  his  decision  to 
enter  the  monastic  life.  He  defended  the  right 
of  the  Dominicans  (the  Order  of  his  choice)  to 
French  citizenship  in  his  Memoire  pour  le  re- 
tablissement  des  Freres  Precheurs  en  France 
(1839),  and  entered  the  Order  a  few  weeks  later. 
At  the  end  of  1840  he  returned  to  France  in  the 
Dominican  habit,  which  had  not  been  seen 
there  for  half  a  century.  His  Vie  de  Saint  Do- 
minique appeared  at  the  same  time,  and  he  pres- 
ently returned  to  Rome  with  ten  more  novices. 
In  1843  he  was  able  to  found -at  Nancy  the 
first  new  house  of  the  Order  in  France.  He  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  preaching  in  various  parts 
of  France.  In  1845  were  delivered  the  eight 
conferences  on  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
Montalembert  considered  the  greatest  triumph  of 
modern  Christian  oratory.  He  still  maintained 
his  interest  in  political  affairs,  and  was  chosen 
Deputy  from  Marseilles  to  the  Assembly  after 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  but  soon  resigned.  His 
health  began  to  decline  in  1854,  and  he  with- 
drew to  the  Convent  of  Sor&ze,  still  doing 
what  he  could  for  his  cause.  Thus,  in  1860 
he  published  his  pamphlet.  De  la  liberie  de 
Veglise  et  de  Vltalie,  in  which  he  protested 
vigorously  against  the  interference  of  Napoleon 
III.  with  the  States  of  the  Church.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy,  and 
made  his  last  public  address  there,  on  his  prede- 
cessor, De  Tocqueville.  He  resigned  his  office  as 
provincial  of  the  Dominicans  in  August,  1861, 
and  died  on  November  20.  His  works  appeared 
in  nine  volumes  ( Paris,  1873  et  seq.).  Three  sup- 
plementary volumes  of  sermons  and  addresses 
were  published  in  1884  et  seq.,  and  Lettres  in- 
cdites  in  1881.  Consult  lives  by  Montalembert 
(Paris,  1862),  Foisset  (2d  ed.; 'ib.,  1874),  Cho- 
carne  (8th  ed.,  ib.,  1894).  Mrs.  Sidney  Lear 
(London,  1882),  Greenwell  (ib.,  1877),  D'Haus- 
sonville  (Paris,  1895),  Nicolas,  Le  Pere  Lacor- 
daire et  le  liberalisme  (Toulouse.  1886)  ;  Fesch, 
Lacordaire  journaliste  (Paris,  1897)  ;  and  many 
important  letters  in  Correspondance  de  Lacor- 
daire et  de  Madame  Swetchine,  ed.  Falloux  (4 
vols.,  ib.,  1865). 

LACORDAIRE,  Jean  Theodore  (1801-70). 
A  prominent  French  naturalist  and  traveler, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  best  known  for  his  en- 
tomological studies.  He  was  born  at  Recey-sur- 
Ouree,  and  broke  off  his  legal  studies  at  Dijon 
to  devote  himself  to  natural  science.  Between 
1825  and  1832  he  made  four  voyages  to  South 
America  and  one  to  Senegal,  some  account  of 
which  he  gave  in  the  Temps  and  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.  The  chair  of  zoology  at  Li&ge  was 
voted  him  in  1835,  and  in  1838  a  professorship 
in  comparative  anatomy.  He  wrote:  Introduc- 
tion d  Vcntomologie  (1834-47)  ;  Faune  entomolo- 
gique  des  environs  de  Pans  (1835)  ;  and  the  great 
work  on   coleoptera,   Histoire  naturelle  des  in- 
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st'ctes:  genera  des  coUupteres{\0  vols.,  1854-76), 
which  describes  more  than  eiglit  thousand  genera. 

LA  COSA,  lA  ko'sA.  JUAX  de  (c.1460-1509).  A 
Spanisli  navigator  and  cartographer,  born  prob- 
ably in  the  Province  of  Hiscay.  He  accom- 
panied Columbus  on  bis  first  and  second  voy- 
ages, and  afterwards  settled  at  Santoila,  where 
he  became  famous  as  a  cartographer.  He  was 
the  principal  pilot  of  the  e.\j)editions  sent 
out  under  Ojeda  (1499)  and  Rodrigo  Bas- 
tidas  ( 1501 )  to  explore  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 
After  two  other  successful  voyages  ( 1504-06  and 
1507-08)  he  was  appointed  alguacil  mayor  of 
Urubfi,  and  as  such  again  accompanied  Ojeda  to 
South  America,  where  the  entire  party,  with  the 
exception  of  Ojeda  and  one  other,  was  massacred 
by  Indians  while  trying  to  land  in  Cartagena 
Bay.  In  1500  La  Cosa  made  a  large  map  of  the 
world,  probably  the  first  to  be  prepared  after 
1492,  and  the  first,  therefore,  to  include  the  New 
World.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  cartographers  and  historians,  and  many 
reproductions  of  the  part  relating  to  America 
have  been  made.  It  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  Humboldt  in  the  library  of  Baron  Walckenaer 
in  Paris  in  1832,  and  since  1856,  when  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Spanish  Government,  has  been 
in  the  N.ival  Museum  in  Madrid. 

LAOOSTE,  la'k6st'.  Sir  Alexandre  (1842—). 
A  Canadian  jurist.  He  was  born  in  Boucher\"ille, 
P.  Q.,  was  educated  at  Saint  Hyacinthe  College 
and  Laval  University,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1863.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  Queen's 
Counsel,  and  from  1882  to  1884  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Quebec.  He  was 
called  to  the  Dominion  Senate  in  1884,  and 
served  as  Speaker  in  1891.  He  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1891,  and 
Privy  Councilor  of  Canada  in  1892.  For  several 
years  he  was  professor  of  civil  law  in  Laval 
I'niversily.    He  was  knighted  in  1893. 

LACQUER.     See  Lac;  Lacqueb-Wobk  ;  Vab- 

XISH. 

LACQUER-WORK  (Fr.,  Sp.,  Port,  laere, 
from  Port,  laca,  sealing-wax.  from  Pers.  lak, 
Hind,  hlkh,  lac,  from  Skt.  laksa,  lac-insect,  from 
laksa,  hundred  thousand ;  so  called  from  the  great 
numbers  of  the  insect  in  a  single  nest ) .  In  the 
so-called  lacquer-work  of  Japan  no  lac  is  used, 
but  a  natural  varnish,  which  is  obtained  by  tap- 
ping the  Rhus  vemicifera  or  varnish-tree.  This 
tree,  which  lives  to  a  great  age',  belongs  to  the 
sanis  genus  as  the  American  poison  ivy  and  poi- 
son sumach.  Usually,  it  is  not  tapped  until  about 
ten  years  old.  and  the  best  sap  is  obtained  from 
trees  one  hundred  years  old  or  more.  The  process 
of  tapping  is  elaborate,  several  instruments  being 
employed  and  several  incisions  made.  The  crude 
liquor  is  prepared  for  market  by  simply  drying 
it  in  the  sun.  The  process  of  drying  is  facilitated 
and  the  quality  of  the  varnish  improved  by  add- 
ing water.  This  curious  feature  of  the  drying 
process  makes  it  necessarj'  to  dry  lacquer-work 
in  a  close  damp  cupboard,  as  it  will  not  dry 
properly  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions. 

Several  different  varnish  preparations  are  used 
in  making  a  single  piece  of  lacquer-work. 
Seshine  urushi  is  a  varnish  usually  prepared  by 
adding  to  the  crude  liquid  a  jelly  composed  of 
seaweed  and  finely  grated  potato.  This  is  used 
as    a    priming    coat,    and    in    the    subsequent 


processes  is  introduced  between  coatings  of 
other  mixtures.  Other  varnishes  are  formed  by 
mixing  with  the  seshine  urushi,  or  with  the  crude 
varnish,  wheaten  Hour,  burnt  clay,  or  other  sub- 
stances. In  black  lacquer-work  the  final  black 
varnish  is  prepared  by  adding  to  the  crude 
luctjuer  a  coloring  matter  made  by  boiling  iron 
£<lings  in  strong  rice  vinegar,  and  then  exposing 
the  mixture  for  several  days  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  After  the  woodwork  to  be  lacquered  has 
had  the  joints  properly  filled  and  the  surface 
primed,  the  article  is  carefully  covered  with 
hempen  cloth  accurately  cut  and  fitted  to  the 
surface.  This  effectually  prevents  cracking  of 
the  wood  and  springing  of  the  joints,  and  forms 
a  foundation  for  the  successive  coats  afterwards 
applied.  The  first  layers  of  varnish  are  laid  on 
with  a  spatula,  each  layer  being  dried  from  12 
to  50  hours  in  a  damp  closet,  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  final  layers  are  applied  with  a 
brush  made  from  human  hair.  When  dried, 
each  coat  of  varnish  is  thoroughly  polished,  at 
first  with  a  whetstone,  later  with  a  mixture  of 
burnt  clay  and  calcined  deer's  horn,  and  finally 
with  several  coats  of  calcined  deer's  horn  laid  on 
with  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thumb.  For  ordinary 
lacqueT-work  over  thirty  distinct  and  separate 
operations,  consuming  more  than  twenty  days,  are 
required,  at  least  fifteen  diflferent  coats  of  var- 
nish being  applied.  For  finer  work  many  more 
coats  are  used.  There  are  also  cheaper  grades 
made  with  less  care. 

Colored  lacquer  is  produced  in  much  the  same 
way,  a  pigment  being  added  to  the  final  coats 
of  varnish,  after  a  foundation  of  uncolored  lac- 
quer is  laid.  Gold  lacquer  and  aventurine  lac- 
quer are  produced  by  mixing  gold  or  bronze 
powder  with  the  prepared  varnish.  In  aven- 
turine work,  only  enough  powder  is  added  to 
give  the  surface  a  mottled  appearance.  In  gold 
lacquer  enough  of  the  powder  is  used  to  impart 
an  even  dull  metallic  appearance  to  the  sub- 
stance. Ornamental  designs,  either  flat  «r  em- 
bossed, are  obtained  by  applying  to  the  lacquered 
surface  different  gold  or  colored  lacquers.  In  in- 
crusted  or  mosaic  work  the  surface  of  black  lac- 
quer is  first  made  as  described  above.  The  spaces 
to  be  occupied  by  the  inlaid  pattern  are  then  sunk 
through  the  polished  surface  into  the  wood,  to 
give  a  firm  hold  to  the  pieces  to  be  inlaid, 
which  are  cemented  into  their  places.  Incrusted 
work  is  also  done  on  gold  and  aventurine  lacquer, 
and  for  this  purpose  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and 
metal  are  freely  used. 

Lacquer-work  of  artistic  value  is  also  produced 
in  Persia,  India,  and  China,  which  is  in  part  of 
the  same  general  character  as  that  of  Japan, 
though  immeasurably  inferior  in  variety  and  in 
artistic  excellence.  It  is  of  gold  on  a  black 
ground,  or  what  seems  to  be  gold,  though  not 
very  brilliant;  sometimes  also  in  gold,  on  a 
ground  of  yellow  and  brown  of  different  shades. 
A  peculiar  ware,  known  ordinarily  as  Fu-chow 
lacquer,  is  thought  to  be  made  recently  in 
direct  imitation  of  the  lacquer  of  Japan,  which 
it  does  not  seriously  rival.  Another  variety  is 
that  in  which  the  resinous  coating  is  of  consider- 
able thickness,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  more, 
and  carved  in  relief  with  figures  and  flowers  of 
great  decorative  beauty.  This  is  more  usually 
red,  but  it  is  also  made  of  black  lacquer  in 
China,  as  well  as  in  Japan. 
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In  India  the  ware  known  as  Lahore  lacquer  is 
made  in  many  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  but  that  of 
Lahore  is  thought  to  be  more  varied  in  color  and 
more  artistic.  A  material  closely  resembling 
sealing-wax  is  the  substance  employed,  and  as 
lac  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  is  prepared 
in  many  parts  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  the 
decorative  lacquers  are  of  the  same  material.  It 
has  no  relation  at  all  to  the  ware  of  China  and 
Japan.  Much  of  the  so-called  lacquer  is,  like 
that  of  Persia,  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a 
highly  varnished  painting  on  paper.  The  ground 
of  this  ware,  both  in  Northern  India  and  in  Per- 
sia, is  generally  paper;  that  is  to  say,  a  stiff 
paper  board,  not  unlike  papier-mach6.  In  Bur- 
ma a  very  beautiful  lacquer  is  made,  celebrated 
for  its  elasticity,  but  it  has  no  pretension  to  such 
artistic  dignity  or  artistic  range  as  the  Japanese 
ware.  The  attempt  to  imitate  in  eighteenth-cen- 
tury furniture  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  Japan- 
ese lacquer-work  is  described  in  the  article  on 
Furniture. 

Bibliography.  Consult  Kurokana,  "The  De- 
velopment of  Gold  Lacquer  Work  in  Japan,"  in 
The  Far  East  for  November  29,  1897 ;  Audsley, 
Ornamental  Arts  of  Japan  (London,  1885),  con- 
tains an  interesting  detailed  description  of  Jap- 
anese lacquer-work. 

LACBETELLE,  la'kr'-teF,  Jean  Charles 
Dominique  de,  called  Le  Jeune  (17G6-1855).  A 
French  historian  and  publicist,  born  in  Metz, 
the  brother  of  Pierre  Louis  de  Lacretelle.  He 
was  educated  for  the  bar  at  Nancy,  and  went  to 
Paris  in  1787,  where  he  wrote  for  the  Encyclo- 
pedie  methodique  and  the  Journal  des  Dcbats, 
for  which  he  reported  the  sessions  of  the  Assem- 
bly. In  1790  he  became  secretary  to  the  Duke 
La  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt,  whom  he  assisted 
in  promoting  the  King's  attempted  escape. 
Afterwards  he  joined  the  army,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  'Jeunesse  doree'  (q.v.) . 
On  account  of  his  Royalist  sympathies  he  was 
imprisoned  for  about  two  years  (1797-99). 
During  this  term  he  completed  Rabaut  Saint 
Etienne's  Precis  de  I'histoire  de  la  Revolution 
(1801-06).  In  1809  he  was  made  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Paris,  a  post  he 
held  until  1848.  He  was  twice  censor  of  the 
press — in  1810  under  Napoleon,  and  in  1814  under 
Louis  XVIII. — and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy  in  1811.  As  an  historian  he  is  not  suf- 
ficiently critical  or  impartial,  but  his  works  con- 
tain much  that  is  interesting,  from  the  personal 
part  he  played  in  the  events  he  describes.  They 
cover  the  period  of  the  Revolution  very  thorough- 
ly, and  include  the  following:  Histoire  de  France 
pendant  le  XVIIl^  siccle  (1808);  Histoire  de 
France  pendant  les  guerres  de  religion  (1814- 
16)  ;  L'histoire  de  I'assemblee  constituante 
(1821)  ;  L'assemblee  ISgislative  (1824)  ;  La  con- 
vention nationale  (1824-25)  ;  Histoire  de  France 
depuis  la  Restauration  (1829-35)  ;  Histoire  du 
Consulat  et  de  VEmpire  (1846);  Dix  annces 
d'epreuves  pendant  la  Revolution  (1842);  and 
Testament  pJiilosophique  et  litteraire  (1840). 

LACRETELLE,,  Henri  de  (1815—).  A 
French  politician  and  writer,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Paris.  He  was  elected  Deputy 
for  Saone-et-Loire  in  the  National  Assemblies 
of  1871,  1876,  1877,  and  every  succeeding 
four  years  up  to  1893;  belonged  to  the 
Left    Radical    Party,    opposed    the    Broglio    fac- 


tion, and  interested  himself  specially  in  edu- 
cation. His  principal  works  are  a  volume  of 
verse,  entitled  Les  cloches  (1841)  ;  Dona  Carmen 
(1844);  Nocturnes  (1846);  Contes  de  la  m6ri- 
dienne  (1859);  La  poste  aux  chevaux  (1861); 
Lamartine  et  ses  amis  (1878)  ;  and  the  three-act 
play  Fais  ce  que  dois  (1856),  in  collaboration 
with  M.  Decourcelle,  which  was  produced  at  tlie 
Theatre  Frangais.  He  was  the  friend  of  La- 
martine and  the  promoter  of  the  George  Sand 
Memorial   (1876). 

LACRETELLE,  Pierre  Louis  de,  called 
I'aine  (1751-1824).  A  French  lawyer,  politician, 
and  publicist,  born  in  Metz.  He  studied  law  at 
Nancy,  and  later  he  came  to  Paris,  where  his  jour- 
nalistic writings  attracted  the  attention  and 
friendship  of  such  men  as  D'Alembert,  Condor- 
cet,  Turgot,  Malesherbes,  and  others.  His  essays 
Eloge  de  Montausier  (1781)  and  Discours  sur  le 
prejuge  des  peines  infamantes  (1784)  were  wide- 
ly discussed.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  the  Constitution  of  1791.  He  took 
little  part  in  politics  under  Napoleon's  adminis- 
tration, but  after  the  Restoration  joined  the  party 
of  opposition,  and  was  part  editor,  with  Constant, 
of  the  Minerve  Frangaise,  later  suppressed.  His 
works  include:  De  I'etahlissement  des  cminais- 
sances  humaines  et  de  Vinstruction  publique 
dans  la  constitution  frangaise  ( 1791 )  ;  Id^e  som- 
maire  d'un  grand  travail  sur  la  necessite,  I'objet 
et  les  avantages  de  Vinstruction  (1800);  Me- 
langes de  philosophic  et  de  littcrature  (1802-07)  ; 
and  Fragments  politiques  et  litteraires  (1817). 

LACROIX,  la'krwa'',  Francois,  Vicointe 
(1774-1842).  A  French  general,  born  at  Aymar- 
ques  and  educated  at  Montpellier.  He  saw  active 
service  when  very  young,  won  a  victory  over  the 
Austrians  at  Friedberg  (1796),  and  was  a  briga- 
dier-general when  but  twenty-seven  years  old. 
Since  he  could  look  for  no  promotion  under 
Bonaparte,  who  bore  him  enmity  as  a  friend 
of  Macdonald  and  Moreau,  Lacroix  sailed  for 
Santo  Domingo  (1802),  where  he  upheld  the 
French  standard,  was  created  major-general,  and 
won  the  good  will  of  the  negroes,  who  helped 
him  in  his  strife  with  the  revolutionaries  under 
Christophe.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  took 
part  in  the  Belgian  campaign  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  and  in  1820  was  given  command  of  the 
division  which  arrested  the  Grenoble  insurrec- 
tion, while  in  1823  he  joined  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tion, but  retired  the  following  year.  He  published 
an  important  work,  Mcmoires  pour  servir  d  l'his- 
toire de  la  revolution  de  Saint  Dominique  (2 
vols.,  1810-20). 

LACROIX,  Jean  Baptiste  Marie  Albert 
(1834—).  A  Belgian  author  and  editor,  born  in 
Brussels.  He  took  a  law  course  at  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  and  became  known  through 
his  prize  essay,  Influence  de  Shakespeare  sur  le 
theatre  frangais  (1855).  In  order  to  publish 
the  works  of  his  friends,  socialist  refugees  from 
France,  he  set  up  a  small  printing  establish- 
ment, and  it  was  his  enterprise  that  started  the 
international  library  of  Brussels,  forerunner  of 
those  in  Paris,  Leipzig,  and  Louvain.  He  pub- 
lished editions  of  Les  miserables  (1862)  and 
other  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  of  Quinet,  Louis 
Blanc,  Michelet,  and  Charras.  He  got  him- 
self into  trouble  in  Paris  for  his  production  of 
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proscribed  literature,  and  Bougeart's  Marat 
brought  him  one  month's  iuiprisonuieni,  while 
Proudhoun's  EtanyiU-s  caused  his  continenient  for 
a  year  (180G).  He  rendered  important  service 
to  Freneh-s{>eaking  Euro|>eana  by  his  editions  of 
Gervinus,  Mommsen,  CJrote,  Prescott,  Bancroft, 
\Vashinj;ton  Irving,  and  others,  while  with  Jot- 
trand  he  translatwi  Motley's  Rise  of  the  DUtch 
Krptiblic. 

LACROIX,  Jules  (1809-87).  A  French  au- 
thor and  dramatist,  brother  of  Paul  Lacroix, 
born  in  Paris.  He  wrote  a  number  of  novels,  in- 
cluding Fleur  d  vendre  (1835),  and  L'n  grand 
d'L'si>ii(fne  (1845);  Percenches  (1834),  sonnets; 
translations  of  Juvenal  and  Horace;  and  plays, 
which  include  Le  testament  de  Cesar  (1849); 
Valeria  (1851),  with  Maquet;  La  Fronde 
(1855),  an  opera  with  Maquet.  music  by  Xieder- 
mayer;  Macbeth  (18G3)  and  King  Lear  (1888), 
translations;  La  jeunesse  de  Louis  XI.  (1859)  ; 
and  (Edipe  roi  (1858),  translated  from  Sopho- 
cles, which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy,  and 
:jtill  keeps  its  place  on  the  French  stage. 

LACROIX,  Paul  (1806-84).  A  French  au- 
thor, known  by  liis  nom-de-plume,  'Bibliophile 
Jacob.'  He  was  born  in  Paris,  was  educated 
there  in  the  Bourbon  College,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  brought  out  an  edition  of  Clement 
Marot's  (Euvres  completes,  in  three  volumes. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  tremendous  lit- 
erary activity,  ejdiibited  in  the  improvement  of 
public  libraries,  the  making  of  catalogues, 
and  the  production  of  such  works  as:  Cos- 
tumes historiques  de  la  France  (10  vols.,  1852)  ; 
Les  arts  au  moyen  age  et  d  I'epoque  de  la 
renaissance  (1868);  Mceurs  usages  et  cos- 
tumes au  moyen  Age  (1871)  ;  and  La  vie  mili- 
taire  et  la  vie  religieuse  au  moyen  age  (1872). 
In  1854  he  became  editor  of  the  Revue  Univer- 
selle  des  Arts,  and  the  following  year  was  made 
also  curator  of  the  Arsenal  Library.  Famous  as 
an  historical  romancer  and  specialist  in  the  lore 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Lacroix  was  likewise  a 
noted  translator,  bibliographer,  editor,  and  col- 
laborator with  Henri  Martin  in  the  history  of 
France  and  his  Histoire  de  Soissons  (1837-38), 
and  with  Ferdinand  S4r§  in  Le  moyen  age  et  la 
renaissance  (1847-52).  An  edition  of  his  essays 
was  published  in  1867,  in  three  volumes,  called 
respectively  Enigmes  et  decouvertes.  Melanges, 
and  Dissertations  bibliographiques. 

LACROIX,  Syl\-estre  Fbax^ois  (1765- 
1843).  A  French  mathematician,  bom  in  Paris. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  naval  school  at  Rochefort;  he 
was  afterwards  teacher  in  the  military  school  at 
Paris  (1787),  professor  in  the  artillery  school 
at  Besancon  (1788),  and  examiner  of  the  artil- 
lery officers  (1793).  He  was  made  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  descriptive  geometry  in  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male  in  1794,  and  later  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Quatre- 
Xations.  He  held  the  chair  of  analysis  in  the 
Polytechnic  School  (1799),  going  from  there  to 
the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France  (1815). 
He  was  not  a  discoverer,  but  he  composed  some 
excellent  text -books.  His  chief  works  are :  TraitS 
du  calcul  diffcrentiel  et  du  calcul  integral  (2  vols., 
1797  ;  7th  ed.  1867 ;  German  ed.,  3  vols.,  1830-31 )  ; 
Traitc  des  differences  et  des  series  (3  vols..  1800; 
2d  ed.  1810-19)  ;  Essais  sur  Venseignement  en 
g6n^ral  et  sur  math^matiques  en  particuUer   (2d 


ed.  1810)  ;  Trait6  6Umentaxr€  du  calcul  de* 
probability*  (1816;  4th  ed.  1864;  German  ed. 
1818)  ;  Cours  des  mathhnatiques  (9  vols.,  1797- 

1810). 

LA  CROSSE,  \k  krOs'.  A  ( ity  and  the  county- 
Heat  of  La  Crosse  County,  \\  i.-*.,  200  miles  west 
by  north  of  Milwaukee;  at  the  continence  of  the 
1-a  Crosse  and  Black  rivers  with  the  Mississippi, 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul, 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy,  and  the  Green  Bay,  Winona 
and  Saint  Paul  railroads  (Map:  Wlscomiin, 
B  5).  It  is  near  extensive  forests  of  pine  and 
hard-wood  timber;  has  a  large  wholesale  trade, 
being  the  market  for  a  vast  section  of  the 
Northwest;  and  is  noted  for  its  manufactures, 
which  include  lumber,  sash,  doors  and  blinds, 
boots  and  shoes,  plows  and  other  agricultural 
implements,  boilers  and  heavy  machinery,  car- 
riages, rubber  goods,  crackers,  knit  goods,  flour, 
woolen  goods,  tanned  leather,  beer  and  ale,  coop- 
erage products,  and  cigars.  The  lumber-mills 
have  a  capacity  of  over  1,000,000  feet  per  day. 
The  city  ships  also  considerable  quantities  of 
seeds.  La  Crosse  has  a  public  library  with  over 
20.000  volumes,  a  fine  city  hall,  court-house,  post- 
office,  county  jail,  opera  houses,  wagon  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River,  Lake  and  Petti- 
bone  parks,  the  latter  on  an  island  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  First  permanently  settled  in 
1841,  La  Crosse  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1856,  its  present  government  being  administered, 
under  a  revised  charter  of  1891,  by  a  mayor, 
elected  everj'  two  years,  and  a  unicameral  coun- 
cil, which  elects  the  health  officer,  board  of  edu- 
cation, weighmaster,  city  attorney,  and  asses- 
sors. Other  officials  are  chosen  by  popular  elec- 
tion. The  city  on^tis  and  operates  its  water- 
works. Population,  in  1890,  25,090;  in  1900, 
28,895. 

LACROSSE.  An  American  outdoor  game 
played  with  a  small  ball  and  a  hooked  stick 
fitted  with  a  loose  net.  It  undoubtedly  originat- 
ed among  the  North  American  Indians,  and  was 
widely  played  by  them.  It  was  frequently  of  a 
ceremonial  nature,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
young  men  of  a  tribe  for  the  war-path.  The  gen- 
eral character  of  the  game  was  the  same  among 
all  the  tribes,  with  various  minor  diflFerences, 
especially  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  stick,  or 
crosse.  The  original  ball  was  of  hide  stuffed 
with  hair,  of  bark,  or  of  the  knot  of  a  tree. 
The  goals  were  often  any  convenient  rocks  or 
trees ;  but  at  grand  matches  a  single  pole  or 
two-pole  goal  was  used,  situated  from  500  yards 
to  half  a  mile  or  more  apart,  the  ball  to  pass 
the  line,  strike  the  pole,  or  pass  between  two 
poles,  according  to  local  custom.  The  Choctaws 
(according  to  Catlin)  used  two  poles  25  feet 
high  and  6  feet  apart,  with  a  cross-bar,  sugges- 
tive of  the  football  goal.  Games  lasted  for 
hours.  The  players,  who  were  put  through  a 
long  course  of  training,  were  as  a  rule  almost 
nude,  and  often  decorated  with  paint  and  feath- 
ers, old  medicine  men  usually  acting  as  umpires. 
Catlin  saw  the  game  played  by  from  600  to 
1000  at  a  time,  and  described  the  Olympic  beauty 
of  the  contest  as  beyond  all  praise.  The  night 
before  an  important  game  a  ceremonial  dance 
occurred. 

iloDEBX   Lacbosse.      The   name   lacrosse   was 
given  to  the  game  by  the  French  explorers,  from 
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the  crosse  or  crooked  stick  with  which  it  is 
played.  It  waa  taken  up  by  white  men  about 
1840,  when  a  club  in  Montreal  was  formed. 
About  1800  the  game  became  popular  in  Canada, 
and  in  1861  a  notable  game  between  the  Mont- 
real and  Beaver  clubs,  and  the  Caughnawfiga 
and  Saint  Regis  Indians— twenty-five  players  a 
side — was  played  before  King  Edward  VII.,  then 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  1867  practical  rules  were 
formulated  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Beers,  the  father  of 
modern  lacrosse,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Na- 
tional Lacrosse  Association  of  Canada  was 
formed.  A  club  was  formed  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land (1867),  by  a  Canadian  player,  and  an  In- 
dian team  was  taken  to  England  and  France, 
where  exhibition  games  were  played.  A  second 
club  was  formed  in  London.  Lacrosse  was  for 
a  long  time  not  much  played  in  England,  but  it 
is  now  very  popular  there.  There  are  five  la- 
crosse associations  in  Canada,  and  the  game  has 
been  developed  by  club  and  college  players  to  a 
high  point  of  excellence.  Lacrosse  was  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  in  the  early  seven- 
ties. A  national  association  was  formed  in  1879, 
and  the  game  is  now  much  played  in  the  East 
among  athletic  clubs  and  colleges. 

The  Game.  The  crosse  is  a  light  stick  5  or 
6  feet  long,  crooked  at  the  end  so  as  to  allow  a 
loose  network  of  cat-gut  or  deerskin  to  be 
stretched  across — not  so  tightly  as  in  a  tennis 
racquet,  nor  so  loosely  as  to  form  a  bag.  The 
ball,  21/4  inches  in  diameter,  is  now  made  of 
india-rubber.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
game  is  to  drive  the  ball  through  the  opponent's 
goal,  while  defending  one's  own  goal  from  a 
similar  attack.  There  are  usually  twelve  players 
on  each  side,  and  the  ball  is  put  in  play  by  being 
placed  on  the  exact  center  of  the  field,  after 
which  the  two  centers  stoop  down  and  place 
the  backs  of  their  crosses  on  either  side  of  the 
ball,  and  at  the  word  'play'  the  crosses  are 
drawn  in  toward  the  holders  of  them.  The 
ball  comes  to  one  or  the  other.  The  players  of 
the  opposing  teams  at  once  begin  a  struggle  for 
the  mastery  of  the  ball.  When  scooped  up  from 
the  ground  it  is  carried  horizontally  on  the 
crosse,  the  player  running  toward  one  of  the 
goals  and  endeavoring  to  elude  his  antagonists, 
being  helped  on  by  his  own  team.  If  it  seems 
prudent,  he  pitches  the  ball  off  his  crosse  toward 
a  colleague  who  may  be  in  a  better  position  to 
convey  it  toward  the  goal.  The  ball  is  not 
touched  by  the  hand.  The  player  with  the  ball, 
skillfully  dodging  his  opponents,  may  succeed  in 
shooting  it  between  the  goal-posts,  thus  scoring 
a  goal;  or  the  ball  thus  thrown  may  be  inter- 
cepted and  returned  by  the  goalkeeper,  when  the 
play  continues  as  before.  The  game  is  divided 
into  two  halves  of  half  an  hour,  but  the  teams 
change  sides  after  each  goal  is  made,  the  ball 
being  again  put  in  play  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 
The  side  scoring  the  most  goals  during  the  game 
is  the  winner.  Lacrosse  is  essentially  a  game 
of  combination.  Individual  or  'star'  play  is 
usually  fatal  to  success,  and  among  the  best 
clubs  a  selfish  player  is  regarded  as  only  prefer- 
able to  a  blind  one.  Consult:  Beers,  Lacrosse, 
the  National  Game  of  Canada  (New  Y«ork, 
1869)  ;  Lacrosse,  in  Spaulding's  "Library  of 
Sports"  (New  York)  :  Sachs,  Lacrosse  for  Be- 
ginners (London,  Wright  &  Co.)  ;  Melland,  Hints 
on  Lacrosse  (Manchester,  England). 


LACTANTIUS,  lak-tan'shi-iis.  In  several 
MSS.  designated  Lucius  C^Lius,  or  C^ecilius 
FiRMiANUS  Lactantius,  an  eminent  Cliristian 
author,  who  flourished  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  He  was  perhaps  of  Italian  descent,  but 
studied  at  Sicca,  in  Africa,  under  the  rhetorician 
Arnobius,  and  in  a.d.  301  settled  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  in  Nicomedia.  He  was  invited  to 
Gaul  by  Constantine  the  Great  (a.d.  312-18),  to 
act  as  tutor  to  his  son  Crispus,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  died  at  Treves  about  325  or  330.  Lac- 
tantius's  principal  work  is  his  Divinarum  Insti- 
tutionum  Libri  VII.,  a  production  of  both  a  po- 
lemical and  an  apologetic  character.  He  was  an 
ardent  Christian,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
paganism  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up;  but 
his  tendencies  were  toward  Manicheism  and  cer- 
tain views  held  as  unorthodox  by  the  Church. 
Among  his  other  writings  are  treatises,  De  Ira 
Dei  and  De  Mortihus  Persecutorum.  Some  ele- 
gies have  also  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  er- 
roneously. His  style  is  remarkable,  and  has 
deservedly  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  Chris- 
tian Cicero.  He  was,  besides,  a  man  of  very 
considerable  learning,  but  as  he  appears  not  to 
have  become  a  Christian  till  he  was  advanced  in 
years,  his  religious  opinions  are  often  very  crude 
and  singular.  Lactantius  was  a  great  favorite 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  editio  princeps 
of  this  writer  is  one  of  the  oldest  extant  speci- 
mens of  typography  (Subiaeo,  1465).  His 
works  are  published  by  the  Abb6  Migne  in  the 
Patrologia  Latina,  vols.  vi.  and  vii.  (Paris, 
1844),  and  Laubmann  and  Brandt  (Vienna, 
1890).  There  is  an  English  translation  by 
Fletcher  in  the  series  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers 
(1896),  vol.  vii. 

LACTATES.     See  Lactic  Acid. 

LACTEAL  (from  Lat.  lacteus,  milky,  from 
lac,  Gk.  7(i\a,  gala,  milk),  or  Chyliferous 
Vessel.  One  of  the  lymphatic  (q.v. )  vessels  of 
the  small  intestine,  which  absorb  or  take  up  the 
chyle.  They  were  discovered  in  1622  by  Aselli 
(q.v.),  and  received  their  name  from  conveying 
the  milk-like  product  of  digestion,  the  chyle 
(q.v.),  during  the  digestive  process,  to  the  tho- 
racic duct  (q.v.),  by  which  it  is  transmitted  to 
the  blood.  These  vessels  commence  in  the  intes- 
tinal villi,  and,  passing  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery  (q.v.),  enter  the  mesentric  glands  and 
finally  unite  to  form  two  or  three  large  trunks, 
which  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

LACTIC  (from  Lat.  lac,  milk)  ACID.  A 
name  applied  to  several  organic  acids  having  the 
composition  corresponding  to  the  formula 
CsHgOs. 

( 1 )  Ordinary  lactic  acid,  or  ethylidene  lactic 
acid,  CH3CH('0H)C00H,  is  a  characteristic 
constituent  of  sour  milk,  in  which  it  was  discov- 
ered by  Scheele  in  1780.  It  is  formed,  in  gen- 
eral, whenever  sugar  or  starch  undergoes  lactic 
fermentation  in  the  presence  of  decaying  nitro- 
genous matter;,  or  when  sugar  is  heated  with 
alkalies.  It  is  found  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, as  well  as  in  the  brain  and  in  muscles. 
It  may  be  readily  prepared  by  keeping  a  mix- 
ture of  cane-sugar  solution  and  sour  milk  to 
which  a  little  decaying  cheese  and  some  chalk 
have  been  added,  for  two  weeks  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  40°  C.  (104°  F.).  The  transforma- 
tion is  caused  by  the  activity  of  the  so-called 
lactic  ferment    (Bacillus  lacticus  Hueppe) ,  and 
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as  this  activity  ceases  as  soon  as  the  medium 
Iteconie^  :>trongly  acid,  chalk  must  be  adckd  to 
neutralize  the  lactie  acid  produced.  Further, 
the  pnx^s^  must  nut  be  kept  up  too  long,  as  an- 
other fermentation  may  set  in,  by  which  tlie 
lactic  acid  would  be  transformed  into  butyric 
acid.  When  obtained  in  the  pure  state,  lactic 
acid  forms  a  transparent,  colorless,  syrupy  liquid, 
itailily  absorbing  moisture  and  mixing  in  all 
pi'  pit  ions  with  water  and  with  alcohol.  The 
urdiiiary  phamiaoeutical  product  is  an  aqueous 
solution  containing  about  75  per  cent,  of  lactic 
acid.  It  has  btvu  usedj  in  diluted  form,  to  dis- 
solve the  membrane  in  diphtheria,  and  as  an 
ingredient  of  stomachic  mixtures.  Chemically 
lactic  acid  is  at  once  an  acid  and  a  secondary 
alcohol,  its  molecule  containing  both  a  car- 
boxyl  group  (CXX)H)  and  a  secondary  alcohol 
group  (CHOH).  It  is  a  comparatively' unstable 
substance,  and  when  heated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  readily  decomposes  into  formic  acid 
and  ordinary  aldehyde,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing equation: 

CH,CH(OH)COOH  =  HCX>OH  +  CH,CHO 
Laitic  acid  Formic  acid         Aldehyde 

Among  the  salts  of  lactic  acid  mav  be  mentioned 
the  lactate  of  calcium  (CH»0,).Ca-f  5H,0,  and 
the  lactate  of  zinc  (C,H,0,)sZn  4-3H,0,  which  are 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  alcohol.  A  method  of  separating  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  lactic  acid  is  based  on  the 
different  solubilities  of  their  zinc  and  calcium 
salts. 

(2)  Sarcolacfic  acid,  or  para-lactic  acid,  has 
the  same  chemical  composition  and  constitution 
as  ordinary  lactic  acid.  It  is  found  in  blood, 
and  under  certain  conditions  in  urine,  as  well 
as  in  various  pathological  fluids;  it  is  a  char- 
acteristic constituent  of  muscles,  and  is  there- 
fore contained  in  considerable  quantities  in  Lie- 
big's  meat  extract.  Sarcolactic  acid  possesses 
c-onsiderable  importance  from  a  physiological 
]ioint  of  view.  The  energy  of  an  active  muscle 
is  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  acidity  of  the 
muscle:  and  as  that  acidity  is  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  formation  of  sarcolactic  acid,  it  is 
clear  that  the  production  of  muscular  energy  is 
due  largely  to  the  transformation  of  nitro- 
genous matter  into  sarcolactic  acid.  Sarco- 
lactic acid  may  be  prepared  from  Liebig's  ex- 
tract of  meat.  It  has  precisely  the  same  chemi- 
cal properties  as  ordinary  lactic  acid,  from  which 
it  differs,  however,  in  certain  physical  proper- 
ties; unlike  ordinary  lactic  acid,  it  is  optically 
active,  and  the  solubility  of  its  zinc  and  calcimn 
salts  is  different  from  that  of  the  lactates.  Sar- 
colactic acid,  as  well  as  another  variety,  viz., 

(3)  Lctto-rotatory  lactic  acid,  may  be  obtained 
from  ordinary  lactic  acid  by  subjecting  the 
strychnine  salt  of  the  latter  to  a  process  of  frac- 
tional crystallization.  The  relation  between  the 
above  three  varieties  of  lactic  acid  is  explained 
by  the  theories  of  modem  stereo-chemistry  (q.v.). 

(4)  Ethylene-lactic  acid,  or  /3-hvdroxv-pro- 
pionic  acid,  CH.(OH).CHi.COOH,  often  called 
hydracrylic  acid,  is  a  sour,  syrupy  liquid  readily 
breaking  up  into  acrylic  acid  and  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  equation: 

CH,(OH)  .CHjCOOH  =  CH.:  CH.COOH  -f  HX) 

Hydracrylic  acid  Acrylic  acid 

Hydracrylic  acid  was  formerly  supposed  to  oc- 
cur in  the  animal  body,  but  this  has  been  shown 
to  be  incorrect. 


LACTIC  FEBMENTATION.  See  Febhkn- 
TATio.N ;  Lactic  Acid. 

LACTOM'ETEB  (from  Lat.  Ute,  milk  -f  Gk. 
fUrpor,  mttrvn,  measure).  A  special  form  of 
hydrometer  (q.v.)  used  for  determining  the  spe- 
cilic  gravity  of  milk,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
adulteration  with  water.  As  usually  construct- 
ed, the  scale,  which  is  about  four  inches  in 
length,  is  divided  into  120  equal  d^rees,  the 
zero  being  the  point  to  which  the  instrument 
sinks  in  pure  water  at  a  temperature  of  60  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  ( lo.oU  degrees  Centigrade), 
wliilc  the  100th  degree  corresponds  to  the  spe- 
ciii.  -ravity  1.029,  and  the  120th  degree  to  the 
specilic  gravity  1.0348.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  mixed  milk  from 
healthy  cows,  when  taken  at  least  twelve  hours 
after  milking,  will  not  fall  below  1.029.  See 
Milk;  Adlxteratiox. 

LAC'TTTCA'KnrM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  Jac- 
tuca,  lettuce,  from  lac,  milk).  A  drug  consisting 
of  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Lactuca  satita,  or 
garden  lettuce.  It  appears  in  the  market  in  two 
forms.  The  English  lactucarium  is  in  irregular 
pieces  the  size  of  a  pea,  while  the  German  va- 
riety is  in  pieces,  about  an  inch  by  a  half  inch 
in  measurement.  It  is  dark  brown  or  light  yel- 
lowish bro>\-n,  with  a  faintly  narcotic  odor  and 
bitter  taste.  It  owes  its  efficiency  to  a  crystal- 
livable  bitter  prmciple,  lactucin,  probably  first 
discovered  by  Aubergier.  It  is  a  very  feeble 
antispasmodic  and  hypnotic.  It  has  been  called 
'lettuce-opium,'  and  in  the  form  of  syrup  was 
once  popular. 

LACTJ'NAJL  (Lat.  lacunar,  panel,  from  la- 
cuna, pit.  from  lacus,  lake).  A  sunken  panel 
or  coffers  in  a  ceiling,  and  also  in  the  soffits  of 
classic  cornices.  Lacunars  are  much  used  in  por- 
ticoes and  similar  classic  structures,  and  are  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  paterae.  The  ceilings 
of  many  Christian  churches  were  so  decorated 
during  the  Renaissance — as,  for  example,  the  gilt 
ceiling  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome.  The 
word  is  synonymous  with  caisson,  which  is  also 
given  to  the  same  decorative  form  when  used 
not  on  horizontal  ceilings,  but  on  curved  surfaces, 
such  as  those  of  the  tunnel  vaults  and  domes  of 
Roman  temples  and  baths,  and  the  vaults  of 
triumphal  arches.  These  were  usually  carved  in 
stone  or  marble,  but  were  sometimes  of  stucco  or 
wood,  especially  in  post-classic  times.  They  are 
seldom  found  except  in  Roman  and  Renaissance 
buildings  and  their  modem  copies. 

LACY,  la's^,  Fbaxz  Mokitz.  An  Austrian 
field-marshal.     See  Lasct,  Fkaxz  ^Ioritz. 

LA'CY,  Hugh  de  (  T-1186).  One  of  the  Eng- 
lish conquerors  of  Ireland.  He  was  probably 
a  son  of  Gilbert  de  Lacy,  and  before  1163  was  in 
possession  of  his  father's  estates.  In  October, 
1171,  he  went  over  to  Ireland  with  Henry  XL, 
and  soon  was  playing  an  important  rOle.  He 
was  granted  Meath.  and  was  at  one  time  also  in 
charge  of  Dublin.  \Miile  Governor  of  Ireland,  he 
was  accused  of  seeking  to  become  King  of  Ire- 
land, having  married  in  1181  the  daughter  of 
Koderic,  King  of  Connaught.  But  whatever  his 
intentions  were,  before  they  could  be  realized 
he  was  murdered  by  a  native  (July  25,  1186). 

LACY,  JoHX  (  ?-1681).  An  English  actor  and 
playwright.  He  began  his  London  life  in  1631, 
as  apprentice  to  John  Ogilby.  a  dancing-master; 
held  a  commission  in  the  Royalist  army  during 
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the  Civil  War;  after  the  Restoration  became 
a  favorite  actor;  played  Teague  in  Howard's 
Committee,  and  was  the  original  Bayes  in  Buck- 
ingham's Rehearsal  (1G71).  His  experiences  as 
soldier  he  turned  to  good  account  in  The  Old 
^Jroop,  a  farce.  Consult  his  Dramatic  Works, 
with  mem-oir  and  notes    (London,    1875). 

LADAKH,  la-dilk''.  A  district  in  the  east  cen- 
tral part  of  Kashmir  (q.v. ),  British  India,  form- 
ing part  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  between 
the  Western  Himalayas  and  the  Karakorum 
Range.  The  area  of  Ladakh  proper  is  about  8000 
square  miles,  but  the  name  is  applied  to  a  wider 
region.  The  population  numbers  about  30,000. 
The  whole  district  is  highly  elevated,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  number  of  lofty  mountain-spurs, 
with  narrow  valleys  between  them.  The  air  is 
exceedingly  dry  and  the  climate  is  severe,  with 
enormous  variations  in  temperature.  Notwith- 
standing this,  pretty  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  buckwheat  are  raised.  The  mineral  products 
are  sulphur,  iron,  borax,  silver,  and  gold.  The 
woolen  manufactures  are  important.  The  transit 
trade  is  extensive,  being  carried  mostly  on  mules 
and  sheep.  The  capital  is  Leh.  Ladakh  was  orig- 
inally a  province  of  Tibet,  after  which  it  was 
for  a  time  independent  until  1839,  when  it  was 
annexed  to  Kashmir. 

LADAKHI,  la-diiklie.  The  natives  of  Ladakh. 
They  are  reputed  to  be  peaceful  and  industrious. 
Some  of  their  settlements  are  14,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  Their  dress  is  peculiar  in  several  re- 
spects, and  their  women  paint  their  faces  in  In- 
dian fashion.  Their  addition  to  change,  or  native 
sour  beer,  has  made  liquor  legislation  necessary. 
They  speak  an  Aryan  dialect  closely  related  to 
Kashmiri,  but  are  thought  by  some  authorities  to 
have  a  large  strain  of  Mongolian  blood.  The  La- 
dakhi  are  Buddhists,  with  an  interesting  folk- 
religion  behind  the  adopted  one.  The  folk-poetry 
of  the  Ladakhi  is  extensive.  A  brief  collection 
of  Ladakhi  proverbs  has  been  published  by  Rev. 
H.  Kranke,  a  missionary  at  Leh,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1900. 

LA'DAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AdSaj).  A  swift 
runner  of  Laconia,  whose  speed  became  so  pro- 
verbial that  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by  both 
Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

LADD,  George  Trumbull  (1842—),  An 
American  psychologist  and  philosopher  born  at 
Painesville,  Ohio,  January  19,  1842.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Western  Reserve  College,  and  later 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  received 
from  the  latter  the  degree  of  D.D.,  1879;  LL.D., 
1895;  also  LL.D.  from  Princeton,  1890.  He  left 
Andover  in  1869 ;  occupied  pastorates  at  Edin- 
burgh, Ohio,  and  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Bowdoin  College 
(1879),  and  was  called  to  the  chair  of  philos- 
ophy at  Yale  in  1881.  In  1892  he  gave  a  series 
of  lectures  on  philosophy  in  Japan.  He  has 
written:  Principles  of  Church  Polity  (1881)  ; 
The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  (1883)  ;  Phil- 
osophy of  Religion  (1885)  ;  Practical  Philosophy 
(1885);  Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology 
(1887)  ;  What  Is  the  Bible f  (1888)  ;  introduc- 
tion to  Philosophy  (1890);  Outlines  of  Physio- 
logical Psychology  (1891)  ;  Psychology,  Descrip- 
tive and  Explanatory  ( 1894)  ;  Philosophy  of  Mind 
(1895)  ;  Philosophy  of  Knowledge  (1897)  ;  Out- 
lines of  Descriptive  Psychology  (1898)  ;  Primer 
of  Psychology    (1898)  ;    Essays   on   the   Higher 


Education  (1890)  ;  A  Theory  of  Reality  (1899)  ; 
The  Philosophy  of  Conduct   (1902). 

LADD,  William  (1778-1841).  An  American 
philanthropist,  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  After 
graduating  at  Harvard  (1797),  he  took  to  the 
sea,  and  came  to  be  known  as  a  capable  New 
England  captain.  A  disbeliever  in  war  for  any 
purpose,  he  turned  landsman  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  1812,  and  devoted  both  tongue  and 
pen  to  preaching  non-resistance.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Peace  Society,  editor  of 
its  organ.  The  Friend  of  Peace,  afterwards  The 
Harbinger  of  Peace,  and  published  separate  ad- 
dresses to  the  peace  societies  of  Maine  ( 1824) ,  of 
Massachusetts  ( 1825) ,  and  An  Essay  on  the  Con- 
gress of  Nations  (1840). 

LADDER-SHELL.     See  Wentle-Trap. 

LADEGAST,  laMe-gast,  Friedrich  (1818—), 
A  German  organ-builder,  born  at  Hochhermsdorf, 
near  Rochlitz,  in  Saxony.  He  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  his  elder  brother,  and  then 
established  himself  at  Weissenfels  in  1846.  He 
first  became  known  through  the  cathedral  organ 
at  Merseburg,  which  he  rebuilt  in  1855.  In  con- 
junction with  his  son,  Oskar  (1856 — ),  he  built 
more  than  150  organs,  most  of  them  of  large  size. 

LADENBURG,  la'den-boorK,  Albert  (1842 
— ) .  A  German  chemist,  born  at  Mannheim  and 
educated  at  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Ghent,  and  Paris. 
He  made  special  studies  of  the  synthesis  of 
Conine  and  the  formation  of  benzol;  and  con- 
tributed to  the  history  of  chemistry  Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte  der  Chemie  in  den  letzten  hun- 
dert  Jahren  (2d  ed.  1887).  He  wrote  largely 
for  Liebig's  Annalen  (vol.  135  sqq.),  and  for 
the  Berichte  der  deutschen  chemischen  Gesell- 
schaft  (vol.  1  sqq.) . 

LADIES'  CATHOLIC  BENEVOLENT  AS- 
SOCIATION. A  society  of  Roman  Catholic 
women,  established  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
benefits  to  be  paid  to  the  families  of  members 
after  death.  It  was  organized  at  Titusville,  Pa., 
in  April,  1890,  and  was  granted  a  charter  in 
Erie  County,  Pa.  The  central  office  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  at  Union  City,  Pa.,  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  supreme  council,  which 
has  jurisdiction  throughout  the  United  States. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were 
780  subordinate  branches  in  existence,  with 
a  total  membership  of  77,425.  The  amount  paid 
during  the  year  to  beneficiaries  was  $408,500, 
and  the  total  benefits  disbursed  since  organiza- 
tion amounted  to  $2,229,452.  The  charter  is  per- 
petual, and  the  association  has  no  capital  stock, 
claims  being  provided  for  on  the  assessment 
plan. 

LADIES  or  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUSE- 
HOLD, In  Great  Britain  these  comprise  the  mis- 
tress of  the  robes,  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber, 
the  bedchamber  women,  and  the  maids  of  honor. 
The  office  of  mistress  of  the  robes  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  It  is  her  duty  to  regulate  the 
rotation  and  times  of  attendance  of  the  rest  of 
the  ladies  of  the  household,  who  are  all  subordi- 
nate to  her.  She  has  the  superintendence  of  all 
duties  connected  with  the  bedchamber,  and  the 
custody  of  the  robes.  On  state  occasions,  she 
must  see  that  the  ceremony  of  robing  the  Queen 
is  properly  performed.  In  public  ceremonials, 
she  accompanies  the  Queen  in  the  same  carriage, 
or  walks  immediately  before  her  Majesty,     The 
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ludies  of  the  bedchamber  and  the  bedclmmbcr 
wuiiien  are  personal  attendants,  ministering  to 
the  state  of  her  Majesty.  The  maids  of  honor,  of 
whom  there  are  nine,  are  immediate  attendants 
on  the  royal  person,  and  in  rotation  ptrfonn  the 
duty  of  aecomjwnying  the  Queen  on  all  occasions. 

LADINO,  lA-de'nd  ( from  Ijit.  Latinus,  Latin ) . 
(1 )  A  term  of  various  ethnological  applications, 
denoting  the  Romansch  dialect  (q.v. )  and  the 
closely  related  dialects  spoken  in  Tvrol  and 
Friuli;  {2)  the  old  Castilian  language  in  Spain; 
(3)  a  Hispano- Portuguese  dialect  of  Latin, 
spoken  by  Turkish  and  other  Jews;  (4)  a  name 
applied  in  the  Central  American  States  to  the 
descendants  of  Latin-American  fathers  and  In- 
dian mothers.  As  in  the  mulattoes  in  the  United 
States,  their  color  is  a  blend  of  the  two  races, 
and  the  hair  is  wavy. 

LADISLAS,  ladls-l&s,  or  LADISLAUS 
(Hung.  Ldszlo,  and  for  the  kings  of  Poland  and 
Bohemia  Uldszlo) .  The  name  of  several  kings 
of  Hungary,  of  whom  one  ruled  also  over  Po- 
land and  two  over  Bohemia. — Ladislas  I.,  The 
Saint  (died  1095),  was  the  son  of  B^Ia  L,  and 
after  acquiring  fame  by  his  victories  over  the 
Cumans,  succeeded  his  brother  Gejza  as  King  of 
Hungarj'  in  1077.  He  subdued  the  Croatians 
(1091)  and  established  the  Christian  religion 
among  them.  He  forced  the  Guntans  likewise  to 
embrace  Christianity.  He  died  in  the  midst  of 
preparations  for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  was  canonized  by  Pope  Celestine  IIL  in  1198. 
— Ladislas  IV..  sumamed  the  Cuman.  succeeded 
his  father,  Stephen  IV.,  in  1272.  He  attacked 
the  Cimians  and  defeated  them ;  but,  reinforced 
by  hordes  of  the  Xogai  Tatars,  they  swept  over 
Hungary  in  a  wave  of  invasion  (1285).  and 
Ladislas  was  forced  to  make  terms  with  them. 
He  adopted  some  of  their  customs  and  put  away 
his  wife  to  marry  one  of  their  princesses.  He 
was  assassinated  by  a  Cuman  in  1290. — Ladis- 
las (Lladislas),  King  of  Hungary  (1440-44) 
and  Poland  (1434-44).  See  Ladislas  III.,  King 
of  Poland. — Ladislas  VI.  (V.),  Posthcmus, 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  He  was  the 
posthumous  son  of  Albert  II..  the  third  Hapsburg 
King  of  Germany,  by  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund.  and  was  bom  in  1440.  He 
was  King  of  Bohemia  from  his  birth,  and  at  the 
age  of  five  was  made  King  of  Hungary.  His 
guardian,  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  (of  the 
House  of  Austria),  would  not  allow  him  to  re- 
pair to  his  realms  until  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  about  thirteen  years.  The  great  general  John 
Hunyady  (q.v.)  conducted  the  government  of 
Hungary  during  the  minority  of  Ladislas,  while 
in  Bohemia  the  government  passed  into  the  hands 
of  George  Podiebrad  (q.v.).  Ladislas  died  in 
1457.  in  his  eighteenth  year. — Ladislas  or  Ulad- 
ISLAS  VII.  (VI.)  was  elected  King  of  Hungary 
in  1490,  nineteen  years  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Bohemia.  He  died  in  1516.  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  II.  His  daugh- 
ter Anna  married  Ferdinand  I.  of  Hapsburg. 

LADISLAS,  or  LADISLAUS  (c.1375-1414). 
King  of  Naples  from  1386  to  1414.  of  the  House 
of  Anjou.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  III.  (of 
Durazzo),  and  on  his  father's  death  succeeded 
to  the  crown  under  the  regency  of  his  mother. 
From  the  beginning  he  was  forced  to  contend 
against  a  faction  among  the  nobility,  led  by  the 
powerful  family  of  SanseveTini.  who  set  up  Louis 
II.  of  Anjou  as  a  rival  candidate  for  the  throne. 


In  1391  Louis  invaded  Naples,  but  after  eight 
years  of  warfare  was  driven  out  by  LadLslaa, 
who  from  an  early  age  had  evinced  remarkable 
military  talent-s  and  a  restless  energy.  He  had 
succ-eeded,  besides,  in  gaining  the  support  of  Pope 
lioniface  IX.,  and  winning  over  the  Angevin 
Party.  Once  freed  from  his  rival,  ladislas  turned 
upon  the  turbulent  nobility  and  crushed  them  into 
non-resistance.  He  then  gave  his  attention  to  for- 
eign conquests,  for  which  Central  Italy,  rent 
by  the  Great  Schism,  offered  a  fair  field.  Play- 
ing both  with  the  Pope  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
he  succeeded  in  inciting  the  populace  against 
Innocent  VIL,  who  in  1405  was  forced  to  flee 
from  the  city.  Rome  was  sacked  in  the  same 
year  by  the  forces  of  Giovanni  Colonna,  but 
I^dislas's  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  city 
failed,  and  in  1406  he  was  forced  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Pope.  In  1408  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Rome  without  meeting  resistance,  and 
forced  Gregory  XII.  to  sell  to  him  for  25,000 
ilcrins  the  States  of  the  Church  with  Rome 
itself.  In  1409  a  league  was  formed  against  him 
by  Pope  Alexander  V.,  Florence,  Siena,  and  Louis 
of  Anjou.  and  in  the  following  year  I^idislas 
was  expelled  from  Rome.  The  war  against  the 
King  of  Naples  Avas  carried  on  vigorously  by 
Pope  John  XXIII.,  whose  forces,  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Paolo  Orsini,  defeated  Ladislas  at  Roc- 
casecca  in  May,  1411.  The  King,  neverthe- 
less, succeeded  in  detaching  Florence  from  the 
alliance,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  Pope.  This 
was  but  to  gain  time.  In  June,  1413,  he  took 
Rome  and  compelled  John  XXIII.  to  flee.  His 
plans  for  establishing  a  powerful  Italian  king- 
dom seemed  well  on  the  way  toward  realization 
when  he  was  struck  down  by  disease  and  died 
at  Castelnuovo,  August  6,  1414.  In  1403  he  had 
been  crowned  King  of  Hungary  at  Zara,  a  title 
which  had  soon  to  be  laid  down.  Consult  Creigh- 
ton.  History  of  the  Papacy  (Boston,  1882). 

LADISLAS,  or  VLADISLAV.  The  name  of 
several  kings  of  Poland. — Ladislas  I.,  surnamed 
Lokietek,  'the  Short'  (1260-1333),  was  the  son 
of  Duke  Casimir  of  Cujavia,  and  in  1288  made 
himself  King  of  Poland  with  the  assistance  of  a 
party  among  the  nobility.  He  was  compelled, 
however,  to  wage  war  against  the  Duke  of  Silesia 
and  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  was  driven  by  the 
latter  from  the  country.  After  the  death  of  the 
Bohemian  King  in  1305,  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Cracow,  and  in  1312  completely 
crushed  his  enemies,  thus  reuniting  the  Polish 
territories  under  his  rule.  In  1320  he  was 
crowned  King  of  Poland,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope.  The  marriage  of  his  son  Casimir  with 
Anna,  daughter  of  Gedimin,  Prince  of  Lithuania, 
prepared  the  wav  for  the  imion  of  that  country 
with  Poland. — Ladislas  II.  (1348-1434)  was  the 
son  of  Olgerd,  Prince  of  Lithuania,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  1377,  being  known  before  his  ac- 
quisition of  the  Polish  throne  as  Jagello.  In 
1386  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  adopted 
the  name  of  ladislas,  and  married  Hedwig.  heir- 
ess of  Louis  the  Great,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  ascending  the  throne  as  Ladislas  it.  He 
became  the  foimder  of  a  dynasty  which  ruled 
over  Poland  until  1572.  (See  Jagellons.)  His 
efforts  were  directed  toward  preserving  the  union 
between  Lithuania  and  Poland,  and  extending 
the  power  of  the  latter  country.  He  carried  on 
long  wars  against  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  in 
1410  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them  at  Tan- 
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nenberg.  He  founded  the  University  of  Cracow 
in  1400. — Ladislas  III.  (1424-44)  was  the  son 
of  Ladislas  II.,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1434, 
assuming  personal  charge  of  the  government  in 
1439.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  King 
of  Hungary,  but  was  compelled  to  make  good  his 
title  by  force  of  arms  against  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  the  late  monarch,  Albert  II.,  who  claimed  the 
throne  for  her  son,  Ladislas  Posthumus,  born 
after  the  father's  death.  In  1442  he  married 
Elizabeth,  who  died  three  days  after  the  wedding. 
Under  the  great  Hunyady  (q.v. )  the  Hungarian 
armies  were  successful  for  a  time  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Turks;  but  at  Varna,  on  November 
10,  1444,  the  Hungarian  army  was  overwhelmed 
and  the  King  with  the  greater  part  of  his  nobility 
perished. — Ladislas  IV.  (1595-1648)  was  the 
son  of  Sigismund  III.  In  IGIO  he  was  elected 
Czar  by  a  part  of  the  Russian  nobility,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Moscow ;  but  his  father's  am- 
bition to  bring  Russia  under  the  Polish  Crown 
led  to  a  national  uprising,  and  Ladislas  was  ex- 
pelled from  Moscow  in  1612.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  1632,  and  carried  on  war  with  marked 
success  against  the  Russians  and  the  Turks.  He 
sought  to  vindicate  the  royal  power  against  the 
powerful  nobility,  but  with  little  success.  The 
last  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed  by  a  formi- 
dable uprising  of  the  Cossacks  under  Bogdan 
Chmielnicki  ( q.v. ) . 

LADLEWOOD.  A  South  African  tree.  See 
Hartogia. 

LADMIRAULT,  lad'me'rd^  Louis  Ren6 
Paul  DE  (1808-98).  A  French  general.  He  was 
born  at  Montmorillon,  in  the  Department  of 
Rhone;  entered  the  army  in  1831,  served  in 
Africa,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Italian 
war  at  Melegnano  and  Solferino  (1859),  and 
as  commander  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  was 
ordered  to  defend  the  lines  between  Metz  and 
Thionville,  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Prus- 
sia. He  was  with  Bazaine  in  Metz,  and  went  a 
prisoner  to  Germany.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  the  Commune  (see  Commune),  Ladmi- 
rault  was  made  commander  of  the  troops  ordered 
to  take  Paris.  On  May  22  he  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  city  by  the  Porte  Saint  Quen,  the  follow- 
ing day  gained  possession  of  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre,  and  thence,  with  obstinate  fighting  on 
both  sides,  took  possession  of  the  city  part  by 
part.  On  July  1,  1871,  he  was  made  military 
governor  of  Paris.  From  1876-91  Ladmirault 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

LADOGA,  laMd-ga.  The  largest  lake  of  Eu- 
rope, situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Rus- 
sia, its  southwestern  corner  being  40  miles  east 
of  Saint  Petersburg  (Map:  Russia,  D  2).  It  is 
bounded  by  Finland  and  the  governments  of  Saint 
Petersburg  and  Olonetz.  It  is  129  miles  from  north 
to  south,  81  miles  from  east  to  west,  585  miles  in 
circumference,  and  covers  an  area  of  somewhat 
over  7000  square  miles.  The  shores  are  mostly 
low  and  sandy,  rocks  appearing  only  in  the  north- 
western part.  The  depth  in  the  southern  and 
central  parts  is  less  than  300  feet,  while  in  the 
north  it  is  mostly  over  400  feet,  and  occasionally 
reaches  about  800  feet.  Its  water  is  cold,  but 
abounds  in  fish.  It  is  fed  by  a  number  of 
streams,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Svir,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Onega,  and  the  Volkhov  from 
Lake  Ilmen,  and  has  for  its  outlet  the  Neva. 
Navigation   on  the   lake    is   attended   with   con- 


siderable danger,  owing  to  the  numerous  shal- 
lows, sand-banks,  and  hidden  rocks.  Its  posi- 
tion at  the  northern  terminal  of  the  great 
water  system  which  connects  the  Caspian  Sea 
with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  through  the  Volga, 
and  the  three  feeders  of  the  Ladoga,  the  Volkhov, 
the  Sias,  and  the  Svir,  gives  the  lake  great  com- 
mercial importance,  and,  in  order  to  make  it 
available  for  navigation,  a  number  of  canals 
have  been  constructed  along  its  southern  and 
southeastern  shores.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
Ladoga  Canal,  about  70  miles  long  (1718-31), 
connecting  the  Neva  with  the  Volkhov;  the  new 
Ladoga  Canal,  running  parallel  to  the  former; 
and  the  Sias  and  the  Svir  canals,  connecting  the 
mouths  of  these  two  rivers  with  the  Ladoga 
Canal.  These  canals  are  navigated  annually  by 
thousands  of  vessels  and  rafts.  The  lake  is  also 
connected  by  water  with  the  White  Sea,  and  is 
ice-free  on  the  average  for  191  days  in  the  year, 
from  May  to  October.  The  most  interesting  of 
its  numerous  islets  are  Valaam  and  Konevetz, 
both  occupied  by  monasteries,  the  former  being 
among  the  most  popular  .places  of  pilgrimage 
in  Russia.  The  chief  towns  on  the  lake  are  the 
famous  fortress  of  Schlusselburg,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Neva  and  Novaya  Ladoga,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Volkhov. 

LADOGA  STARAYA,  la'do-ga  sti-r^ya. 
A  town  of  Russia.     See  Staraya  Ladoga. 

LADRONE  (la-dron',  Sp.  pron.  la-dro'n&) 
ISLANDS,  Mariana  or  Marianne  Islands. 
A  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  belong- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  Guam  (q.v.),  the 
southernmost  and  largest,  to  Germany  (Map: 
Australasia,  G  1 ) .  They  are  situated  between 
latitudes  13°  and  21°  North,  and  between  long- 
itudes 144°  and  146°  East,  about  1500  miles 
east  of  the  Philippines.  They  are  disposed  in 
a  row  from  north  to  south ;  their  number  is 
about  sixteen,  of  which  eight,  including  Guam, 
are  inhabited;  their  aggregate  area  is  about 
430  square  miles.  The  largest  islands,  next  to 
Guam,  are  Saipan,  Tinian,  and  Rota,  all  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  group,  those  in  the  north 
being  only  small  volcanic  islets,  and  all  of  them 
mountainous.  The  climate  is  humid,  but  mod- 
erately warm  and  not  unhealthful.  The  cocoa- 
nut  and  breadfruit  trees  are  indigenous,  but 
rice,  sugar,  maize,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indi- 
go are  cultivated.  The  native  fauna  is  very 
poor,  including  no  mammals  except  a  few 
rats  and  bats,  and  hardly  any  reptiles  or 
insects.  All  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe, 
however,  have  been  imported  and  thrive  there. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  consisted  of  Chamor- 
ros,  a  tribe  of  Micronesians  who  were  in 
possession  of  considerable  culture,  as  is  shown 
by  the  remains  of  ancient  temples  found  in  the 
island  of  Tinian.  They  decreased  rapidly  after 
the  Spanish  occupation,  and  Tagalogs  were  im- 
ported from  the  Philippines,  who  mixed  with 
and  almost  supplanted  the  earlier  race.  In  1898 
the  population  of  the  islands  numbered  1938, 
exclusive  of  Guam,  whose  population  is  about 
9000.  They  were  discovered  in  1521  by  Magellan, 
who  named  them  Ladrones  (Sp.,  'robbers')  on  ac- 
count of  the  thieving  propensities  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. They  were  settled  in  1667  by  Spanish  Jesuit 
missionaries,  who  called  them  the  Mariana 
Islands.  As  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  island  of  Guam  was  ceded  to  the  United 
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States  in  1808,  and  the  remaining  islands,  to- 
gether with  the  Carolines,  were  sold  to  Germany 
in  181)1)  for  2.5,000,000  pesetas  ($4,875,000).  The 
Ladrones  form  a  division  of  the  German  New 
(•uinea  Protectorate;  the  seat  of  administration 
is  on  the  island  of  Saipan. 

LADY  BAB.  In  Townley's  Uigh  Life  Below 
Statrs,  Kitty,  a  waiting  maid,  who  takes  the 
name  and  manners  of  her  mistress  and  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  other  servants  as  'Your  Lady- 
ship.' 

LADYBIBD  {lady,  with  reference  to  Our 
Ijidy,  the  Virgin  Mary  -+-  bird,  perhaps  a  variant 
of  bug),  or  Ladybvu.  A  beetle  of  the  family 
CoccinellidjB.  Ladybirds  are  pretty  little  beetles, 
well  known  to  every  one,  often  of  a  brilliant  red 
or  yellow  color,  with  black,  red,  white,  or  yellow 
spots,  the  nuigber  and  distribution  of  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  different  species.  The  form 
is  nearly  hemispherical,  the  under  surface  being 
very  flat,  the  thorax  and  head  small;  the  anten- 
nae are  short,  and  terminate  in  a  triangular  club; 
the  legs  are  short.  When  handled,  these  insects 
emit  from  their  joints  a  yellowish  fluid,  having 
a  disagreeable  smell.  They  and  their  larvae  feed 
chiefly  on  scale-insects  and  plant-lice,  in  devour- 
ing which  they  are  very  useful  to  agriculturists 
and  fruit-growers.  They  deposit  their  eggs  under 
the  leaves  of  plants,  on  which  the  larvae  are  to 
find  their  food,  and  the  larvae  run  about  in 
pursuit  of  aphids.  Ladybirds  are  sometimes  to 
be  seen  in  immense  numbers,  which,  from  igno- 
rance of  their  usefulness,  have  sometimes  been 
regarded  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  dread. 

Ladybirds  are  great  benefactors  to  the  Ameri- 
can fruit-growers.  An  Australian  ladybird  {Ye- 
dalia  or  Xovius  cardinalis)  was  introduced  in 
1886,  to  feed  on  the  cottony  cushjon-scale  of 
the  orange  and  lemon  groves  of  California,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  it  practically  exterminated 
the  pest.  It  has  since  been  introduced  with 
equal  success  into  South  Africa,  Portugal,  Egypt, 
and  Italy,  where  it  has  exterminated  the  same 
scale  or  a  congeneric  species.  The  two-spotted 
ladybird  (Coccinella  bipunctata) ,  a  black  beetle 
Avith  two  red  spots,  which  occurs  all  over  the 
United  States,  is  also  of  inestimable  value  in 
protecting  vegetation  from  plant-lice  and  scale 
and  other  insects.  One  genus  of  ladybirds  {Epi- 
lachna)  is  herbivorous,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves 
of  the  squash,  pumpkin,  melon,  bean,  and  other 
plants.     See  Colored  Plate  of  Ixsects. 

LADY  BGTJlfTIFTTL.  In  Farquhar's  Beaux' 
i<tratagem.  an  old  gentlewoman  with  benevolent 
instincts,  who  devotes  herself  to  the  curing  of 
maladies.  The  name  is  used,  sometimes  with  the 
added  idea  of  condescension,  to  denote  a  woman 
who  dispenses  relief  or  favors  in  a  community. 

LADY  CHAPEL.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  ^"Our  Lady').  It  was  nearly  always 
an  elongation  of  the  choir,  and  was  usually 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  directly  behind  the 
high  altar,  or  at  the  end  of  the  aisles  of  the 
choir.  It  was  often  the  most  decorated  part  of 
the  church  in  sculpture,  and  during  the  GSothic 
period  in  beautiful  glas«es.  Its  use  was  most 
extensive  in  England,  where  nearly  all  the  cathe- 
drals and  great  abbey  churches  had  lady  chapels. 
A  good  example  is  Henry  Vll.'s  chapel  at  West- 
minster, the  lady  chapel  of  that  cathedral. 

LADY-CBAB.  A  local  name  of  the  large 
edible  crab   {CaUinectes  hasialus)  of  the  Ameri- 


can Atlantic  coast,  due  to  the  dim  outline  on  it« 
back  of  a  woman's  head  and  shoulders.  As  other 
crabs  (notably  Plationychua  ocellatus)  are  simi- 
larly marked*  they  have  also  received  the  same 
name.    See  Cbab. 

LADY  DAY.  In  England,  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  occurs  on 
the  25th  of  March,  and  has  by  custom  become 
one  of  the  r^ular  quarter-days  on  which  rent  is 
generally  made  payable. 

LADY-FEBH  {A»plenium  filur-fcemina) .  A 
beautiful  fern  common  in  moist  woods  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  with  bipinnate  fronds  some- 
times two  feet  long.  The  whole  plant  has  an  ex- 
tremely graceful  appearance.  It  is  said  to  pos- 
sess the  same  anthelmintic  properties  as  the 
male  fern  {Aspidiunt  filix-maa  or  Dryopteris  filix- 
mas). 

LADY-FISH.  A  shapely  and  very  beautiful 
fish  (Albula  culpes),  representing  alone  the 
family  Albulidae,  allied  to  the  tarpons  and  moon- 
eyes, and  found  in  all  tropical  seas.  It  is  one 
and  one-half  to  three  feet  long,  and  is  brilliantly 
silvery,  faintly  streaked,  and  becoming  oliva- 
ceous along  the  back.  In  Bermuda  and  the  West 
Indies  it  is  called  'bone-fish'  or  'banana-fish,'  and 
sold  for  food,  although  not  very  good.  Gilbert 
says  that  the  young  pass  through  a  metamor- 
phosis analogous  to  that  of  conger  eels.  For  a 
period  they  are  elongate,  band-shaped,  and  have 
very  small  heads  and  loose,  transparent  tissues. 
Afterwards  they  gradually  become  shorter  and 
more  compact.  This  fish  is  very  common  in  the 
Gulf  of  California. 

LADY  OF  ENGLAND.  A  name  given  to 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  and  mother  of 
Henry  II. 

LADY  OF  LYONS,  The.  A  play  by  Bulwer 
Lvtton  (1838).  The  play  was  originally  called 
The  Adventurer,  and  was  suggested  by  a  story 
called   The  Belloics- Mender. 

LADY  OF  MEBCY,  Ohdeb  of  Oub.  A  Span- 
ish Order  founded  in  1218,  by  James  I.  of 
Aragon..  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  made  to  the 
Virgin  during  his  captivity  in  France.  In  1230 
Gregory  IX.  approved  the  Order,  and  in  1235 
imposed  the  Augustinian  rule.  The  Order  was 
instituted  to  redeem  Christian  captives  from 
among  the  Moors;  each  knight  at  his  inaugura- 
tion vowing  that,  if  necessary  for  their  ransom, 
he  would  remain  himself  a  captive  in  their  stead. 
In  1308  dissensions  arose  in  the  Order,  and  a 
part  of  the  knights  joined  the  Order  of  Montesa, 
the  others  adopting  the  Benedictine  rule.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  floors  from  Spain,  the  labors 
of  the  knights  were  transferred  to  Africa.  Their 
badge  is  a  shield  party  per  fess  gules  and  or. 
in  chief  a  cross  patt^  argent,  in  base  four  pal- 
lets gules  for  Aragon.  the  shield  crowned  with  a 
ducal  coronet.  The  Order  was  extended  to  wom- 
en in  1261.  The  branch  Order  instituted  in 
France  was  suppressed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

LADY  OF  MONTESA»  mftn-ta'sa.  Order  of 
Oub.  An  Aragonese  Order  founded  in  1317.  by 
King  James  II.  of  Aragon.  who  urged  Pope 
Clement  V.  to  allow  him  to  employ  all  the 
estates  which  had  belonged  to  the  Templars 
within  his  territory,  for  the  benefit  of  this  new 
knightly  Order  intended  to  protect  C!Tiristians 
against  the  Moors.     His  request  was  acceded  to 
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by  the  following  Pope,  John  XXII.,  who  granted 
him  for  this  purpose  all  the  estates  of  the  Tem- 
plars and  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  situated 
in  Valencia.  Out  of  these  was  founded  the  new 
Order,  which  King  James  named  after  the  town 
and  castle  of  Montesa,  which  he  assigned  as  its 
headquarters.  In  1399  the  Order  of  Saint  George 
of  Alfaraa  was  united  to  Montesa.  In  1587 
the  Crown  became  grand  master.  The  Order  was 
abolished  in  1872,  but  reinstituted  in  1874.  The 
order  is  now  conferred  merely  as  a  mark  of  royal 
favor,  though  the  provisions  of  its  statutes  are 
still  nominally  observed  in  new  creations.  The 
badge  is  a  red  cross,  edged  with  gold;  the  cos- 
tume, a  long  white  woolen  mantle,  decorated  with 
a  cross  on  the  left  breast. 

LADY  OF  SHALOTT,  The.  The  heroine  of 
a  poem  of  the  same  name  by  Tennyson  (1832). 
She  dies  for  love  of  Sir  Lancelot. 

LADY  OF  THE  AROOSTOOK,  a-roos't\ik, 
The.  a  tale  by  W.  D.  Howells,  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlantic  in  1878-79. 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,  The.  A  poem  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (1810).  This  is  the  most  popular 
of  Scott's  long  narrative  poems.  It  took  its  name 
from  the  heroine,  Ellen  Douglas,  whose  home  is 
on  an  island  in  Loch  Katrine. 

LADY  OB  THE  TIGER?  The.  A  short  story 
by  F.  R.  Stockton  (1884),  which  gained  great 
popularity  from  the  unsolved  problem  presented 
at  its  close.  The  title  has  become  a  common 
phrase  denoting  a  dilemma. 

LADY'S  FRIEND.  The  name  given  to  an 
officer  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  a  wife  against  whom  a  divorce  bill  was 
pending  in  Parliament,  by  seeing  that  no  bill 
of  divorce  passed  until  provision  by  alimony  had 
been  made  by  the  husband.  The  office  became 
obsolete  in  1857,  on  the  transfer  of  the  practice 
of  granting  divorces  from  Parliament  to  the 
courts  of  justice.     See  Divorce. 

LADY'S-MANTLE  (mantle  of  Our  Lady;  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves),  Alchemilla. 
A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Rosaceae.  The  common  lady's-mantle  {Al- 
chemilla vulgaris)  is  abundant  on  banks  and  in 
European  pastures.  Its  root-leaves  are  large, 
plaited,  many-lobed,  and  serrated;  its  flowers,  in 
corymbose  terminal  clusters,  usually  yellowish- 
green.  Still  more  beautiful  is  the  Alpine  lady's- 
mantle  {Alchemilla  alpina) ,  which  grows  on 
mountains,  and  has  digitate  serrated  leaves, 
white  and  satiny  beneath.  A  common  European 
plant  of  very  humble  growth  and  unpretending 
appearance,  field  lady's-mantle,  or  parsley  piert 
{Alchemilla  arvensis) ,  found  in  pastures  and  in- 
troduced into  the  Eastern  United  States,  is  an 
astringent  and  diuretic,  said  to  be  sometimes 
useful  in  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder  by  pro- 
ducing a  large  secretion  of  lithic  acid.  It  is, 
however,  not  officinal. 

LADYSMITH.  A  town  and  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  in  Natal,  South  Africa,  80 
miles  northwest  of  Pietermaritzburg,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  railways  entering  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  colonies  (Map:  Cape  Colony,  N  5). 
Population  (estimated),  3000.  Prior  to  the 
Transvaal  War  of  1899-1902  it  was  chosen  as  a 
depot  for  military  stores  and  supplies — a  choice 
which  has  been  condemned  as  a  strategical  error. 


which  considerably  prolonged  the  war.  In  its 
defense  9000  English  troops  under  General  White 
sustained  a  siege  of  118  days  from  November  2, 
1899,  until  relieved  by  Lord  Dundonald,  acting 
under  General  Buller,  on  February  28,  1900,  a 
desperate  assault  by  the  Boers  having  been  re- 
pelled on  January  Cth. 

LADY'S-SLIPPER,  or  Moccasin-Floweb 
(so  called  from  tlie  shape  of  the  labellum) ,  Cypri- 
pedium.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Orcbidacea;,  of  wide  (listribution  throughout  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  except  Africa  and 
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(Cypripediuin  insigne). 

Australia.  Cypripedium  insigne  is  a  native  of 
Nepal ;  Cypripedium  debile  of  Japan ;  Cypri- 
pedium calceolus  of  Europe,  where  it  is  the  only 
species.  In  North  America  there  are  about  ten 
species,  of  which  Cypripedium,  spectabile,  the 
showy  lady's-slipper,  a  plant  two  feet  high,  is 
the  most  conspicuous,  and  Cypripedium  humile, 
the  pink  lady's-slipper,  is  the  most  common.  The 
species  of  Cypripedium  are  terrestrial  plants,  in 
distinction  from  the  tropical  epiphytes.  There 
are  about  twenty  species  or  more,  and  numerous 
hybrids,  some  of  which  have  flowers  of  great 
beauty.  They  are  of  easy  and  extensive  cultiva- 
tion.    See  Plate  of  Monocotyledons. 

LAEKEN,  la-Tcen.  A  village  of  Belgium,  a 
suburb  of  Brussels,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  street  railways  (Map:  Belgium,  C  4).  It 
contains  the  royal  palace,  biiilt  in  1782  and 
bought  by  Napoleon  in  1806  for  Josephine.  He 
resided  there  for  a  time  with  Maria  Louisa. 
In  1812  he  exchanged  it  for  the  Elysee  Bourbon. 
Afterwards  it  became  the  property  of  Belgium, 
and  served  as  the  residence  of  the  royal  family. 
In  1890  the  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it 
has  been  rebuilt.  Population,  in  i890,  25,289; 
in  1900,  30,438. 

L.ffiLAPS,  lelaps  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  Lce- 
laps,  name  of  a  dog,  from  Gk.  \ai\a\f,  lailaps, 
hurricane ) .  A  fossil  dinosaurian  reptile.  See 
Megalosaubus. 
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L^LIUS,  l^I-Os,  (JAits,  sumamed  Sapik.ns 
(the  Wise)  (B.C.  180-115).  The  son  of  C.  Lslius, 
Kumau  general  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  In 
early  life  he  studied  philosophy  with  the 
Stoics  Diogenes  and  Pana-tius,  and  afterwards 
law,  taking  a  high  rank  among  the  orators 
of  his  tinie.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
and  companion  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger, 
and  act-oni|>auied  him  in  his  expedition  into 
Africa,  displaying  great  valor  at  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  'b.c.  149-146.  When  praetor  in 
Lusitania  he  made  a  successful  campaign  against 
the  powerful  chieftain  Viriathus.  Ue  was  consul 
B.C.  140.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
favored  plans  for  raising  the  masses  to  become 
landed  proprietors,  but  was  repelled  by  the  ex- 
travaganv^*  of  the  elder  Gracchus.  After  his 
political  career  closed  he  spent  his  time  in  the 
cc'untry,  partly  in  study  and  partly  in  rural 
occupations.  'ITie  equanimity  of  his  temper  is 
noticed  by  Horace  in  the  words  tnitis  »apientia 
Lteli.  The  titles  of  many  of  his  orations  are 
known,  but  the  orations  have  been  lost.  Lielius 
is  best  known  as  the  principal  speaker  of  Cicero's 
Lttlius  de  Amicitia  and  one  of  the  speakers  of  his 
Dc  Senectute. 

LAENNEC,  la'^n'nek'.  RE\fi  Th£ophile  Hy.\- 
CIXTUE  (1781-1826).  A  distinguished  French 
physician,  bom  at  Quimper,  in  Lower  Brittany. 
He  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  where  he  at- 
tended the  practice  of  Cort'isart.  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  chief  physician  to  the  Hopital 
Xecker,  and  it  was  there  that  he  created  a  ra- 
tional system  of  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  liuigs,  by  adding  the  art  of  aus- 
cultation by  means  of  the  stethoscope  (q.v.)  of 
liis  own  invention  to  the  method  of  percussion 
discovered  by  Auenbnigger.  In  1819  he  pub- 
lished his  Traite  de  Vauscultation  mediate,  which 
lias  probably  done  more  to  advance  the  art  of 
diagnosis  than  any  other  single  book. 

LAES,  lar.  A  spelling  of  the  name  of  the 
Dutch  painter  Peter  van  Laar  (q.v.). 

LAERTES,  la-er't^z.  (1)  The  son  of  Acri- 
sius,  husband  of  Anticlea,  and  father  of  Odys- 
seus, who  hence  bears  the  name  Laertiades.  He 
participated  in  the  Calydonian  Himt,  and  in  the 
Argonautic  Expedition.  (2)  In  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet,  the  son  of  Polonius  and  brother  of 
Ophelia.  He  is  himself  wounded  by  the  poisoned 
Rword  with  which  he  kills  Hamlet,  and  dies  with 
Lis  victim. 

Lffi'SA  MAJES'TAS  ( Lat..  injured  majes- 
ty). A  phrase  transferred  from  the  Roman  to  the 
common  law,  and  denoting  any  offense  against 
the  king's  person  or  dignity.  The  expression 
crimen  IceacB  majestatis  is  used  by  Glanvil  as  the 
equivalent  of  treason,  but  the  ofTense  was  not 
clearly  defined  until  the  enactment  of  the  statute 
of  25  Edw.  III.,  upon  which  the  modem  English 
law  of  treason  is  based.    See  Treason. 

L.ffiSTKYGONES,  les-trig'd-nez  (Lat.,  from 
Gk.  AeuffTpvySpt ,  Laistrygones).  A  race  of  can- 
nibalistic giants  whom  Odysseus  is  fabled  to 
have  met  in  the  course  of  his  wanderinp?  (Odys- 
sey, X.  80  ff. ) .  According  to  the  later  Greek  tra- 
dition, their  seat  was  at  Leontini,  in  Sicily,  but 
the  Romans  supposed  them  to  have  lived  at 
Formiae,  in  Latium.  Consult:  Woermann,  Die 
Odyssee-Landshaften  ron  Esquilin  (Munich, 
1876)  ;  Harrison,  Myths  of  the  Odyssey  (London, 
1882). 


UETABE  MEDAL.  \  gold  medal  presented 
each  year  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  In- 
diana, to  gome  Roman  Catholic  layman  in  recog- 
nition of  distinguished  ser^'ices  rendered  by  him 
to  the  cause  of  religion  or  education.  It  is  given 
on  Mid-Lent  or  Lietare  Sunday,  wlience  the 
name. 

LA  FABGE,  lA'farzh',  John  (1835—).  An 
.\merican  landscape,  figure,  and  decorative 
painter.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  ilarch  31, 
1835.  His  father  was  a  French  oflicer  who  came 
to  America  in  1806,  and  La  Farge  studied  draw- 
ing with  his  grandfather  Binsse,  a  miniature 
painter.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education,  he 
went  abroad  in  1856,  and  entered  the  studio  of 
Couture  in  Paris.  Upon  his  return  to  Americ-a, 
he  entered  a  lawyer's  office  in  New  York.  At 
this  time  he  met  William  M.  Hunt,  who  helped 
him  to  appreciate  color  as  well  as  overcome  many 
technical  dilFiculties.  In  1860  he  marrie<l  Mar- 
garet Perrj-,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  in  1869.  In  1876  be  was 
engaged  for  the  whole  mural  decoration  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  Boston,  which  was  completed  in  1877. 
In  1878  he  commenced  works  in  glass-painting 
and  window-designing,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Saint  Gaudens,  built  the  King  sepulchral 
monument  at  Newport,  R.  I.  In  1886  he  went 
to  Japan  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Avhere  he  made  many  water-color  sketches  of  na- 
tive life  and  scenes.  He  painted  in  1887  the 
large  altar-piece  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, New  York,  which  is  considered  one  of  his 
finest  works.  He  received  the  medal  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889,  for  a  stained-glass  window.  In  1892  he 
gave  a  course  of  six  lectures  to  the  students 
of  the  iletropolifan  Museum,  which  have  been 
published  in  book  form,  under  the  title  Consid- 
erations on  Painting  (1895).  During  the  last 
few  years  he  has  contributed  many  valuable 
articles  on  art  subjects  to  the  leading  magazines. 

La  Farge  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of 
American  painters.  His  subjects  include  flowers, 
religious  subjects,  portraits,  and  landscapes;  he 
has  worked  in  oil,  in  water-color,  on  wood,  and 
on  glass.  He  has  an  individual  style,  and  his 
technique  is  careful,  though  broad  in  brush- 
work.  His  color  is  varied,  sometimes  expressed 
with  a  charm  that  suggests  all  the  opalescent 
qualities  of  a  pearl ;  then  again  it  is  strong,  with 
sharp  and  striking  contrasts.  His  drawing  is 
good.  His  greatest  contribution  to  art,  besides 
the  mural  pamtings,  is  his  successful  experi- 
ments in  glass  cutting,  painting,  and  designing. 

Among  the  best  of  his  paintings,  besides  those 
mentioned,  are:  "The  Arrival  of  the  Magi,'' 
Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York;  decora- 
tions in  the  Brick  Church.  New  Y'ork,  and  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  Newport,  R.  I.;  mural 
paintings  in  the  Church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers, 
New  Y'ork.  His  works  in  glass  include:  "The 
Infant  Samuel,"  Judson  Memorial  Church,  New 
York;  "The  Old  Philosopher,"  Crane  Memorial 
Library,  Quincy,  Mass. ;  a  circular  mosaic  window 
in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Chicago; 
Watson  memorial  window,  Trinity  Church.  Buf- 
falo; "Battle  Window,"  Memorial' Hall.  Harvard 
College.  Cambridge.  Mass.  _  Consult:  CafBn, 
American  Masters  of  Painting  (New  Y'ork. 
1892)  ;  Waem,  John  La  Farge:  Artist  and 
Writer  (London,  1896). 
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LAFARGE,  Maeie  Chapelle  (1816-52).  A 
I'rench  woman  who  was  a  victim  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  Her  conviction  as  a  poisoner 
(1830)  was  a  public  scandal  for  the  virulence 
of  the  prosecution,  the  contradiction  of  expert 
testimony,  tlie  prejudice  of  the  judge,  and  the 
failure  of  tlie  police  to  arrest  a  proved  knave, 
who  alone  could  have  profited  by  the  death.  La- 
farge  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
In  prison  she  wrote  Memoires  ( 1841 ) .  She  wrote 
also  H  cures  de  j^fison  and  Une  femme  perdue,  a 
drama,  both  in  a  spirit  of  melancholy  resigna- 
tion. She  was  pardoned  in  1852,  but  soon  died 
of  the  effects  of  her  imprisonment, 

LA  FARINA,  la  fa-re'nii,  Giuseppe  (1815- 
63 ) .  An  Italian  statesman  and  historical  writer, 
born  at  Messina,  July  20,  1815.  He  displayed 
great  precocity  in  his  youth  and  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  University  of 
Catania  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Trained  for 
the  law,  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  literature, 
and  became  active  in  the  secret  revolutionary 
movement.  In  1837  he  was  implicated  in  revolu- 
tionary disturbances  in  his  native  city  and  fled 
from  Sicily.  In  1838  he  returned,  began  prac- 
tice as  a  lawyer,  and  started  several  political 
journals,  which  were  all  successively  suppressed. 
In  1841  he  removed  to  Florence,  where  he  pub- 
lished several  historical  works.  In  1848  La 
Farina  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement 
in  Tuscany,  where  he  edited  the  first  democratic 
and  anti-Papal  journal,  the  Alba.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Sicily,  and  w^as  elected  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  on  the  deposition  of  the  Bour- 
bons was  dispatched  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment on  a  mission  to  Rome,  Florence,  and  Turin. 
On  his  return  to  Palermo  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  of  the  Interior.  After  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Sicilian  revolution  in  1849,  La 
Farina  lived  in  France  and  Turin,  and  returned 
only  when  Garibaldi's  famous  expedition  liber- 
ated Sicily  from  the  Bourbon  rule  (1800).  In 
the  intervening  time  he  advocated  union  under 
the  House  of  Savoy,  and  was  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Italian  Society,  of  which  Pallavicino 
was  president  and  Garibaldi  vice-president. 
When  the  war  of  1859  gave  the  propaganda  of 
the  society  over  to  the  Sardinian  Government, 
La  Farina  was  employed  by  Cavour  as  a  royal 
commissioner  in  the  provinces.  After  the  peace 
of  Villafranca  he  reorganized  the  National  Soci- 
ety, at  first  with  Garibaldi  as  president,  and  then 
with  himself  in  the  chief  place.  Like  Garibaldi 
and  Manin,  he  was  a  republican  by  conviction, 
but  he  regarded  the  unity  of  Italy  as  more  im- 
portant than  the  particular  form  of  government. 
In  1860  he  was  sent  to  Palermo  by  Cavour  as  the 
representative  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  There  he 
antagonized  Crispi  and  the  republicans.  From 
1861  till  his  death  he  represented  Messina  in  the 
Italian  Parliament.  He  died  in  Turin,  September 
5,  1863.  Of  his  works  the  most  important  is  Storia 
d'ltalia  dal  1815  al  1850  (1851-52,  2d  ed.  1860). 
Others  deserving  mention  are:  Studi  sul  secolo 
XIII.  (1841)  ;  Storia  d'ltalia,  della  discesa  del 
Langohardi,  narrata  al  popolo  (1841  et  seq.)  ; 
Storia  della  rivoluzione  siciliana  nel  ISJ/S  e'  J/O 
(1851).  He  also  wrote  dramas  and  tales.  His 
Epistolario  (1869)  and  Scritti  politici  (1870) 
were  edited  and  published  at  Milan,  by  Ansonio 
Franchi. 


LAFAYETTE,  la-f&-y§t',  A  town  and  the 
county-seat  of  Chambers  County,  Ala.,  85  miles 
east  by  north  of  Montgomery;  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railway  (Map:  Alabama,  D  3).  Lafay- 
ette College  was  opened  here  in  1885.  The  town 
is  of  importance  as  a  distributing  centre,  and  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  cotton.  Population,  in 
1890,  1369;  in  1900,  1629. 

LAFAYETTE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Tippecanoe  County,  Ind.,  64  miles  northwest  of 
Indianapolis;  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  on  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis, 
the  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the  Louisville,  New 
Albany  and  Chicago,  and  the  Wabash  railroads 
( Map :  Indiana,  C  2 ) .  It  is  the  seat  of  Purdue 
University  (q.v. ),  and  has  a  public  library,  a 
fine  high  school,  court-house.  Saint  Elizabeth 
Hospital,  Saint  Joseph^s  Orphan  Asylum,  and 
several  handsome  church  edifices.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  natural  gas.  There  are  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  breweries,  soap-factories, 
lumber-mills,  carriage-works,  carpet-mills,  flour- 
mills,  an  agricultxiral  implement  plant,  and  many 
other  industrial  establishments.  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  mayor,  elected  every  four 
years,  and  a  unicameral  council,  which  elects  the 
majority  of  the  subordinate  officials.  The  city 
clerk,  treasurer,  and  water-works  commissioners 
are  chosen  by  popular  election.  The  water-works 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality. 
Population,  in  1890,  16,243;  in  1900,  18,116.  La- 
fayette stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  old 
IVench  fort.  Post  Oniatanon,  built  in  1720,  the 
first  military  post  established  in  the  Wabash 
Valley,  or  probably  in  Indiana.  It  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  in  1760,  and  in  the  same 
year  (June  1)  was  captured  by  the  Indians. 
Seven  miles  north  of  Lafayette  General  Harrison 
defeated  the  Indians  on  November  7,  1811,  in 
the  famous  battle  of  Tippecanoe  (q.v.).  First 
permanently  settled  in  1820,  Lafayette  was  laid 
out  in  1826,  and  was  incorporated  in  1854. 

LAFAYETTE.  A  fish.  ( 1 )  The  harvest-fish 
(q.v.).  (2)  The  spot  (q.v.).  This  name  was 
applied  to  this  fish  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  because  it  first  became  well  known  about 
the  time  of  the  visit  (1824)  of  the  Marquis  de 
La  Fayette,  but  has  long  disappeared  from  popu- 
lar use. 

LAFAYETTE,  or  LA  FAYETTE,.  Maeie 
Jean  Paul  Roch  Yves  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis 
de  (1757-1834).  A  French  general  and  states- 
man, and  one  of  Washington's  most  faithful  offi- 
cers during  the  American  Revolution.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Auvergne, 
and  was  born  September  6,  1757,  in  the  Castle 
of  Chavagnac,  in  the  Department  of  Haute- 
Loire.  His  father  was  killed  at  Minden  in  1759, 
and  in  1770  his  mother  also  died,  leaving  him 
in  possession  of  large  family  estates.  In  1774 
I>afayette  married,  and  in  the  same  year  entered 
the  army.  At  the  first  news  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Lafayette  Avas  seized  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  Evading 
the  vigilance  of  the  Government  officials,  he 
fitted  out  a  ship,  and,  sailing  from  Pasages,  in 
Spain,  landed  on  April  24,  1777,  at  Georgetown, 
S.  C,  with  eleven  companions,  among  them 
Baron  De  Kalb.  His  arrival  in  America  did 
much  to  give  new  hope  to  the  supporters  of  the 
Revolutionary  cause,  whom  the  ill  success  of  the 
preceding  campaign  had  greatly  discouraged.  On 
July   31,    1777,    Congress   bestowed  on  him  the 
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runk  of  major-general,  and  he  was  soon  after 
atUcheJ  to  the  staff  of  General  Washington, 
who  speedily  came  to  regard  the  youug  vol- 
unteer with  the  deepi'st  utfection  and  esteem. 
In  the  battle  of  Bnuulywine  (Septeinber  11, 
1777),  he  was  wounded  while  rallying  the 
American  troops.  In  December  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  an  army  destined 
lor  the  invasion  of  Canada,  but  the  expedition 
was  abandoned  for  lack  of  resources,  and  La- 
fayette rejoined  General  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge  in  April,  1778.  On  tlie  night  of  May  19th 
he  was  surprised  by  General  Grant  with  a  force 
of  5000  men,  more  than  twice  his  own,  at  Bar- 
ren Hill,  some  twelve  miles  from  Valley  Forge, 
but  effected  his  retreat  with  the  utmost  skill. 
He  fought  brilliantly  under  Lee  at  Monmouth 
(June  28),  and  in  August  commanded  with 
Sullivan  and  Greene  the  land  expedition  dis- 
patched to  cooperate  with  the  French  fleet  in 
an  attack  on  Newport.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
war  between  France  and  England,  Lafayette 
sailed  for  his  native  country  (January,  1779), 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  exertions  that  the 
King  dispatched  a  land  force  as  well  as  a  fleet 
to  tbe  aid  of  the  Americans.  In  May  Lafayette 
was  back  in  service,  and  was  stationed  with  a 
corps  of  observation  on  the  Hudson.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  court-martial  that  condemned 
Major  Andr6  to  death.  In  February,  1781,  he 
was  sent  with  1200  Xew  England  troops  to 
operate  against  Benedict  Arnold  in  Virginia,  and 
later,  when  the  British  strength  in  Virginia  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  Cornwallis  at  Peters- 
burg with  5000  troops  (May  20th).  Washington 
showed  his  confidence  in  Lafayette  by  continuing 
him  in  the  command.  On  May  24th  Cornwallis 
set  out  from  Petersburg  in  pursuit  of  Lafayette, 
who  was  stationed  near  Richmond.  "The  boy  can- 
not escape  me,"  said  Cornwallis.  The  'boy'  re- 
treated rapidly  to  the  Rappahannock,  effected  a 
junction  with  1000  Pennsylvanians  under  Wayne, 
and,  reinforced  by  the  militia  from  the  moun- 
tains. oflTered  Cornwallis  battle  near  Albemarle. 
Cornwallis  retreated  to  Richmond,  and  then  to 
Williamsburg,  with  Lafayette  at  the  head  of 
4000  men  in  pursuit.  On  -July  6th  he  came  in 
touch  with  the  British  at  Green  Springs,  but  the 
action  was  indecisive,  and  Cornwallis  continued 
his  retreat — to  Yorktown.  On  the  day  after 
Comwallis's  surrender.  Lafayette  was  publicly 
thanked  by  Washington.  In  December,  1781, 
he  sailed  from  Boston  for  home.  On  a  visit  to 
North  America  in  1784,  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  he  was  received  with  tremendous  enthu- 
siasm. 

Lafayette  had  imbibed  liberal  principles  in 
America,  and  now  eagerly  sought  to  promote  a 
thorough  reform  in  his  ilative  coimtry.  He  was 
called  to  the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  1787.  and 
was  one  of  those  who  most  earnestly  urged  the 
calling  of  the  States-General.  He  took  part  also 
in  the  movement  which  converted  that  body  into 
the  National  Assembly  in  1789.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly, 
of  which  he  was  vice-president  for  some  time. 
On  the  day  after  the  storming  of  the  Bastille, 
he  was  made  commander-in-<'hief  of  the  National 
Guard  in  Paris.  He  perfected  the  organization 
of  the  National  Guard  throushout  France,  and 
brought  about  the  adoption  of  the  tricolor.  On 
October  .5th  and  6th.  1789.  he  was  forced  to  take 
part  in  the  march  on  Versailles,  whence  the  royal 
family  were  brought  to  live  among  their  loving 


subjects'  in  Paris.  In  this  first  period  of  the 
Revolution  it  seemed  as  if  Lafayette  had  the 
destinies  of  France  in  his  hands.  But  the  ex- 
citement of  the  nation  was  beyond  all  powibility 
of  control.  The  extreme  republicans  soon  came 
to  dislike  him,  because  he  advocated  a  constitu- 
ttunal  kingdom;  and  the  Court  party,  especially 
the  (jueen,  regarded  him  with  equal  avenion — in 
spite  of  the  ser>'icc3  he  rendereit  them — because 
of  his  zeal  for  the  new  order  of  things.  With 
liailly  he  founded,  in  1790,  the  Club  of  the  Feuil- 
lants  (q.v.),  representing  the  conservative  ele- 
ment io  the  Constituent  Assembly,  whose  efl'orts 
were  directed  toward  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  In  November,  1791,  he 
v.as  defeated  for  the  ofhce  of  Mayor  of  Paris  by 
Petion,  his  failure  being  due  to  the  opposition 
of  the  extreme  republicans  and  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Court.  He  joined  with  the  party  of  the 
Gironde  in  demanding  war  against  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  received 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  Ardennes,  with 
which  he  won  the  first  victories  of  Philippeville, 
ilaubeuge,  and  Florennes.  Nevertheless,  the 
calimmies  of  the  Jacobins  rendered  his  position 
a  precarious  one.  He  left  his  army  to  return 
to  Paris  to  protest  against  the  excesses  of  the 
populace,  but  found  his  influence  gone  and  his 
life  in  danger.  He  was  accused  of  treason  and 
acquitted,  but  soon  after  commissioners  were  dis- 
patched to  seize  him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
He  fled  to  Flanders  and  on  August  19,  1792,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians,  who  confined 
liim  in  the  citadal  of  Olmiitz,  and  subjected  him 
to  the  most  cruel  treatment.  He  remained  in 
captivity  till  Bonaparte  obtained  his  liberation  in 
1797.  He  returned  to  France  in  1799,  but  took 
no  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  ascendency 
of  Napoleon,  being  opposed  both  to  the  Consulate 
and  to  the  Empire.  He  sat  in  the  French  House 
of  Representatives  in  1815  during  the  Hundred 
Days  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1818 
to  1824,  as  Mie  of  the  Extreme  Left.  From  1825 
to  1830  he  was  a  leader  of  the  opposition.  In 
1830  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution  of 
July,  and  figured  again  as  commander  of  the 
National  Guard.  His  life  was  identified  with  the 
history  of  France  for  upward  of  forty  years,  and 
no  stain  is  known  to  rest  on  the  purity  and  disin- 
terestedness of  his  public  service.  No  private 
misfortunes  or  losses  incident  to  the  forfeiture 
of  his  great  estates  by  the  Revolution  of  1789 
ever  drew  from  him  a  revocation  of  his  re- 
publican principles,  or  a  sign  of  regret  for  the 
sacrifices  which  he  had  made  for  them.  His 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  1824-25,  on  invita- 
tion by  Congress,  was  a  memorable  event.  He 
was  sought  as  a  public  guest  in  all  parts  of  the 
coimtry;  his  course  was  amid  a  universal  tumult 
of  honor  and  praise;  and  the  nation  thronged 
around  him  to  testify  with  one  voice  its  grati- 
tude and  iove.  Congress  voted  him  a  grant  of 
$200,000  and  a  township  of  land.  He  died  in 
Paris  ^klay  20.  1834.  Lafayette's  son,  George 
Washington  Lafayette  (1779-1849).  and  his 
grandsons  and  their  descendants  figured  in 
French  republican  politics  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Yorktown  and  the  surrender  of 
the  British  army,  celebrated  in  1881,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lafayette  family  was  present 
a<5  a  national  guest.  Consult:  Mpmoires  et  manu- 
srrits  de  La  Fat/efie,  published  bv  his  family 
(8  vols.,  Paris,  1837-40) ;   B^dolliire,  Tie  poU- 
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tique  du  marquis  de  Lafayette  (Paris,  1833)  ; 
Cloquet,  Souvenirs  de  la  vie  privce  du  general  La- 
fayette (Paris,  183G)  ;  Tuckernian,  Life  of  La- 
fayette (New  York,  1889)  ;  Doniel,  Participation 
de  la  France  a  Vetahlissement  des  Etats-Vnis 
(Paris,  1889)  ;  Tower,  The  Marquis  de  La  Fay- 
ette in  the  American  Revolution  (2  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1895). 

LA  FAYETTE,  Marie  Madeleine  Piociie  de 
LA  Vekgne,  Countess  de  (1G34-93).  A  French 
novelist.  She  was  tlie  daughter  of  Aymar  de  la 
Vergne,  Governor  of  Havre,  and  was  a  friend  of 
La  iiochefoucauld  (q.v.).  Her  marriage  with  the 
Count  de  la  Fayette  was  one  of  'convenience'  soon 
ended  by  his  death.  This  luckless  wedlock  af- 
forded the  experience  necessary  for  a  similar  situ- 
ation in  her  most  famous  novel,  La  princesse  de 
Cleves,  Her  literary  salon  was  the  most  aristo- 
cratic in  Paris.  Only  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
instinct  served  her  truly  in  suspecting  the  duplic- 
ity of  Madame  de  la  Fayette^s  nature,  as  ap- 
pears in  Perrero's  Lettere  inediti  di  Madame  de 
Lafayette  (1880).  The  letters  prove  conclusively 
that  the  Countess  played  an  important  political 
role  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  All  the  pub- 
lished works  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette  show  a 
supersensitive  delicacy  in  matters  of  honor.  They 
consist  of  a  short  story.  Mile,  de  Montpensier 
(16C0),  a  novel,  Zayde  (1670),  La  princesse  de 
Cleves  (1677  or  1678),  two  volumes  of  Memoires, 
and  a  second  short  story,  posthumously  pub- 
lished. La  comtesse  de  Tende.  Her  novels  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  her  friend  Segrais,  who 
never  claimed  them.  The  Princess  of  Cleves  tells 
of  a  struggle  between  duty  and  passion  in  an 
aristocratic  wife,  who  esteemed  but  did  not  love 
her  husband.  The  early  part  of  the  novel  is  dull 
and  clumsy,  but  the  climax  has  an  intensity  and 
power  till  then  unapproached  in  French  fiction. 
This  was  the  first  attempt,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  best,  to  transplant  psychic  conflict  from  the 
drama  to  the  novel.  It  did  not,  however,  as  is 
often  asserted,  open  a  new  era,  for  it  had  no 
followers.  The  psychologic  novel  of  later  time 
had  a  wholly  independent  origin.  Her  work  was 
rather  a  culmination,  a  blending  of  the  realistic 
and  idealistic  efforts  of  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  century.  Madame  de  la  Fayette's  Works 
are  in  five  volumes  (1882).  The  best  edition  of 
La  princesse  de  Cleves  (Paris,  1881)  has  a  criti- 
cal study  by  Lescure.  There  is  an  American  edi- 
tion (Boston,  1898),  containing  some  critical 
material.  The  Memoires  are  best  edited  by  Asse 
(Paris,  1890).  Consult  also  Korting,  Gesehichte 
des  franzosischen  Romans  im  XVII.  Jahrhundert 
(Oppeln,  1891),  and  Haussonville,  Madame  de 
la  Fayette  (Paris,  1891). 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Easton,  Pa.,  chartered  in 
1826.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Legislature 
to  make  any  appropriation,  the  college  was  not 
opened  till  1832.  The  original  plan  contem- 
plated the  training  of  teachers,  and  courses  were 
for  a  time  maintained  in  this  department,  but 
were  discontinued  for  lack  of  students.  In  1850, 
after  a  period  of  depression,  the  college  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Philadelphia.  Its  work  was  carried  on  with 
many  difficulties  until  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War,  since  which  the  college  has  had  a  notable 
growth.  Its  work  is  divided  into  a  classical  and 
a  scientific  department,  the  latter  embracing 
a    general    scientific    course,    a    Latin    scientific 


course,  and  courses  in  civil,  mining,  and  electrical 
engineering  and  chemistry.  The  scientific  de- 
partment was  organized  in  1866  with  an  endow- 
ment by  Ario  Pardee  of  Hazelton.  There  are 
also  courses  for  graduate  students.  The  degrees 
conferred  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and 
Science ;  Civil,  Mining,  and  Electrical  Engineer ; 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Sciences,  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  and  Letters.  ITie  college  retains 
courses  in  biblical  instruction  as  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum.  In  1902  the  number  of  in- 
structors was  30,  and  the  student  enrollment  422. 
The  libraries  contained  22,700  volumes.  The 
student  publications  include  The  Lafayette,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  The  Touchstone,  a  literary 
monthly  magazine.  The  college  grounds  of  about 
forty  acres  are  situated  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  overlooking  the  city.  There  are  thirty 
buildings,  including  modern  dormitories,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  memorial  library,  the  Gayley  Labor- 
atory of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  erected  in 
1902,  and  Pardee  Hall,  containing  the  engineer- 
ing departments,  museums,  and  the  rooms  ot 
the  literary  societies.  The  property  of  the  col- 
lege was  valued  in  1902  at  $1,130,760,  with 
an  endowment  of  $438,000  and  an  income  of 
$68,174. 

LAFENESTRE,  la'fe-ne'tr',  Georges  (1837 
— ) .  A  French  poet  and  art  critic,  born  at  Or- 
leans. In  1864  he  became  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Beaux-Arts,  in  which  he 
was  later  appointed  inspector.  He  was  commis- 
sary to  different  universal  exhibitions,  was  ap- 
pointed curator  of  the  department  of  paintings 
and  drawings  in  the  Louvre  (1888),  professor  in 
its  school,  and  also  in  the  College  de  France.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  1892.  His  poems  appeared  as  Esperances 
(1863)  and  Idylles  et  chansons  (1874),  and  his 
critiques  are  to  be  found  in:  L'art  vivant (1881)  ; 
Les  maitres  anciens {\882)  ;  La  peinture  italienne 
(1885)  ;  La  vie  et  I'ocuvre  du  Titien  (1886)  ;  Le 
livre  d'or  du  Salon  (1879  and  following  years)  ; 
L'exposition  universelle  des  heauos-arts  (1889); 
La  peinture  en  Europe  ( 1893-95)  ;  and  Artistes  et 
amateurs    (1900). 

LA  FERRIERE-PERCY,  la  fer'yar'-per'se'. 
Hector,  Count  de  (1811 — ).  A  French  writer 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Lyons.  He  began 
publication  with  Le  journal  de  la  comtesse  de 
Sanzay  (1855),  and  two  years  afterwards  his 
Histoire  du  canton  d'Athis  (Orne)  appeared, 
followed  by  Marguerite  d'Angouleme  and  IJne 
fahrique  de  faience  d  Lyon  sous  Henri  II.,  in 
1862.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  Department  of  Orne,  and  also  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  in  Normandy,  and  he  was 
sent  on  special  missions  to  Russia  and  England 
to  search  for  historical  documents  lost  to  France 
during  the  Revolution.  At  Saint  Petersburg  he 
collected  the  letters  of  Catharine  de'  Medici, 
which  were  pviblished  in  1880-95,  and  he  gave 
an  account  of  his  own  experiences  in  Deux  an- 
nees  de  mission  d  Saint  Petersbourg  (1867). 
From  papers  in  the  record  office  of  the  British 
Museum  he  compiled  Le  seiziemc  siecle  et  les 
Valois  (1878),  and  his  contributions  to  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  IVourelle  Revue, 
and  other  periodicals  were  collected  under  the 
titles  Trois  amoureuses  au  XVIcme  siecle  (1885), 
La  jeunesse  de  Henri  III.  (1888),  and  Henri  IV., 
le  roi,  Vamoureux  (1890). 
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LAFERTE,  li'fftr'tA',  Victob.  The  pen-name 
of  Cziir  Alexamler  Il.'s  favorite,  Yekaterina 
Mikh&ilovna  Dolgorukova   (q.v.). 

LAFFITTE,  lAf'f«',  Jacqies  (1767-1844).  A 
Freiuh  tinamier  and  statesman.  He  was  bom  at 
IJayonne,  (October  24,  1767,  son  of  a  poor  car- 
|K*nter.  Coming  to  Paris,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  employed  by  the  banker  Perregaux, 
whose  ct)nfideTitial  clerk  he  became.  In  1880 
he  was  taken  into  the  firm,  and  in  1809  suc- 
ceeded Perregaux  and  became  a  regent  of  the 
Bank  of  Frarice,  and  in  1814  governor  of  that 
institution.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  his  great  wealth  and  high 
personal  qualities  gave  him  a  European  reputa- 
tion. During  the  years  1814-15  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  patriotic  generosity  toward  the 
{>eople  of  Paris,  and  rendered  important  finan- 
cial ser\-ices  to  both  Louis  XVIII.  and  Napoleon. 
After  the  second  Restoration  he  became  one  of 
the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
enjoyed  the  highest  popularity  in  Paris,  falling 
out  of  favor  with  the  Court,  however,  during  the 
last  year  of  Charles  X.  When  the  Revolution 
of  1830  broke  out  he  strongly  supported  the 
claims  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  instrumental 
in  placing  him  on  the  throne,  being  president  of 
the  Chamber  which  decreed  the  erection  of  the 
July  monarchy.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
first  Ministry  of  the  new  King,  and  in  November, 
1830,  was  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet,  in  which  he  was  Minister  of  Finance  as 
well  as  Premier.  Not  finding  himself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  other  ministers,  however,  he  re- 
signed his  office  March  13,  1831,  and  was  replaced 
by  Casimir  Perier.  Meanwhile  his  banking  af- 
fairs had  fallen  into  confusion,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  all  his  property  to  pay  his  debts, 
amounting  to  50.000.000  francs.  A  national  sub- 
scription preserved  him  his  house  in  Paris,  and 
being  again  elected  to  the  Chamber  as  a  Deputy 
for  Paris,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  opposition. 
From  the  ru:ns  of  his  fortune  he  founded  a  new 
discount  bank  in  1837.  As  the  Government  re- 
ceded further  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830,  Laffitte  became  more  active  in  oppo- 
sition. In  1843.  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
Court,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  He  died  May  26,  1844.  Laffitte 
was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  finance 
and  politics,  but  the  work  entitled  Souvenirs  de 
J.  Laffitte,  racontes  par  lui-meme  (Paris,  1844) 
was  in  reality  wTitten  by  Marchal. 

LAFITATI,  la'f^'ti/,  Joseph  Fraxj^is  ( 1670- 
1746).  A  Jesuit  missionary  in  America,  bom  at 
Bordeaux,  France.  He  lived  among  the  Iroquois 
Indians  from  1712  until  1717,  when  he  returned 
to  France  and  became  a  professor  of  literature. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  books,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  Mceurs  des  sauvages  ameri- 
cnins  compar^es  aux  morura  des  premiers  temps 
( 1723) ,  a  work  that  was  highly  praised  by  Park- 
man.  His  other  works  are  a  Memoire  concernant 
Ja  precieuse  plante  ginseng  de  Tartarie  (1718), 
in  which  he  describes  the  American  ginseng, 
which  he  discovered,  and  which  afterwards  be- 
canie  a  valuable  article  of  export  to  China;  an 
Histoire  des  decouvertes  et  des  conquetes  des 
Portugais  dans  le  nouveau  monde  (1733);  and 
an  Histoire  de  Jean  de  Brienne.  roi  de  Jerusalem, 
empereur  de  Constantinople  (1727). 
Vou.  X.— CT. 


LAFITTE,  lAfW,  Chateau.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  old  wines  of  France,  so 
called  from  a  chateau  on  the  Gironde. 

LAFITTE,  Jeax  ( 1780-C.1826).  A  noted  pi- 
rate of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  He  was  bom  in  France, 
and  held  a  commi.ssion  as  a  privateer  from  the 
French  Government,  and  subsequently  from  Car- 
tagena. This  service  degenerated,  however,  into 
I)iracy,  and  Barataria  Bay,  in  I^uisiana,  became 
the  rendezvous  of  a  horde  of  adventurers  and 
unscrupulous  sailors,  among  whom  Jean  Lafitte 
and  his  brother  Pierre  were  preeminent,  becom- 
ing the  terror  of  traders  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  the  British 
made  overtures  to  Lafitte,  who  refused  to  join 
them.  In  the  meantime  an  expedition  was  sent 
out  by  the  Americans,  under  Commodore  Patter- 
son, designed  to  break  up  the  stronghold  at  Bara- 
taria Bay,  resulting  in  the  flight  of  the  pirates. 
The  anticipated  attack  on  New  Orleans  by  the 
British  troops  induced  the  Governor  of  Louisiana 
and  (Jeneral  Jackson  to  accept  Lafitte's  offer 
of  himself  and  his  men  for  the  defense  of  the 
city.  The  outlaws  conducted  themselves  during 
the  battle  with  such  courage  and  fidelity  that 
President  Madison  issued  a  proclamation  early 
in  1815  rec-ounting  their  services  and  according 
them  free  pardon  for  their  past  misdeeds.  In 
1816  one  of  the  Lafittes  established  himself  on 
the  island  of  Galveston,  but  his  unruly  colony 
aroused  the  hostility  of  the  authorities,  who  were 
taking  steps  for  its  suppression  when  the  colo- 
nists abandoned  the  place,  burning  all  the  houses 
(1820).  Later  Lafitte  was  heard  of  in  Yucatan, 
"  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died.  The  Lafittes 
were  audacious  smugglers  as  well  as  pirates. 
They  brought  cargoes  of  slaves  into  the  coun- 
try after  1809,  and  disposed  of  them  by  means 
of  a  finely  organized  system  of  traffic  "that  in- 
eluded  many  very  respectable  merchants  r,f  New 
Orleans  and  its  vicinity.  Consult  two  articles 
on  "Jean  and  Pierre  Lafitte,"  in  the  Magazine 
of  American  History   (New  Y'ork,  1885). 

LAFLAMME,.  la'fldm',  Toussaixt  A.vtoixe 
RuDopHE  (1827—).  A  Canadian  statesman, 
bom  in  Montreal.  He  was  educated  at  Sulpice 
College,  and  in  1849  was  called  to  the  bar.  He 
became  an  aggressive  adherent  of  the  'Rouge'  or 
advanced  reform  party  in  Quebec,  the  opponents 
of  the  'Bleu'  or  Conservative  Party  in  that  prov- 
ince. He  was  editor  of  a  leading  newspaper  of  his 
party,  but  kept  up  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  was  appointed  a  professor  of  law  in  McGill 
University.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  during  the  Premiership  of 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  first  as  Minister  of  Inland 
Revenue  and  afterwards  as  Minister  of  Justice. 

LA  FOLLETTE,  M  f6l-l6t',  Robert  ^L\wox 
(1855— i.  An  American  politician  and  legisla- 
tor, born  at  Primrose,  Wis.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1879,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  following  year  at  Madi- 
son. In  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  bv  the 
Republicans  and  elected  district  attomey  of  Dane 
County,  of  which  Madison  is  the  countv-seat. 
This  position  he  held  until  1884.  after  which  he 
practiced  law  privately  until  1887.  when  he  be- 
came a  member  of  Congress.  Although  his  Con- 
gressional term  was  short,  lasting  only  until  1891, 
he  won  rec<«rnition  as  an  able  speaker,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Cleans  Committee  took 
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a  prominent  part  in  framing  the  McKinley  Tariff 
Bill.  On  his  retirement  from  Congress  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  at  Madison,  attained 
a  high  place  in  his  profession,  ani  became  the 
leader  of  the  younger  element  in  the  Republican 
Party,  known  as  the  'Half-Breeds,'  in  Wisconsin. 
In  1900,  after  a  bitter  struggle  with  the  'Stal- 
warts' or  'machine'  Republicans,  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected  Governor  of  that  State.  His 
administration  was  marked  by  his  determined  ef- 
fort to  secure  two  reforms  of  which  he  had  be- 
come the  champion,  and  which  the  party  platform 
had  advocated — namely,  a  primary  election  law, 
and  a  reform  of  taxes  on  corporations.  In  1902 
he  was  reelected. 

LAFONT,  la'foN',  Charles  Philippe  (1781- 
1839).  A  French  violinist,  born  in  Paris.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Berthaume,  the  violinist,  and 
first  studied  with  him.  Afterwards  he  became 
a  pupil  at  different  times  of  Kreutzer,  Berton, 
and  Rode.  After  a  tour  in  Europe  he  was  made 
first  violin  at  the  Russian  Court  (1808).  Still 
later  he  held  this  position  under  Louis  XVIII. 
( 1815).  He  was  also  a  singer  and  composer,  but 
it  is  as  a  violin  virtuoso  that  he  is  best  remem- 
bered. 

LAFONTAINE,  la'foN'tan^  August  Hein- 
EiCH  Julius  (1758-1831).  A  German  nov- 
elist, born  in  Brunswick,  and  educated  in 
Helmstedt,  where  he  studied  theology.  He 
was  a  ])rivate  tutor  for  several  years,  acted 
as  chaplain  to  the  Prussian  army  in  1792, 
and  in  1800  settled  in  Halle.  He  became 
canon  of  the  Magdeburg  'Cathedral  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  dedication  of  one  of  his  books  to 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  and  Luise.  The  popu- 
larity of  his  novels,  which  are  sentimental  and 
didactic  tales  of  domestic  life,  was  remarkable, 
especially  in  view  of  his  great  fertility.  He 
wrote  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  and 
soon  ruined  what  style  he  had  originally  pos- 
sessed. Among  his  more  popular  works  are: 
Der  Sonderling  (1793),  Der  iiaturmensch  (1791), 
Saint  Julien  ( 1798 ) ,  and  Fedor  und  Marie  ( 1805 ) . 

LA  FONTAINE^  Jean  de  (1621-95).  A 
French  poet,  noted  for  his  tales  (Contes) 
and  fables.  He  was  born  at  Chateau-Thierry, 
in  Champagne,  July  8,  1621,  of  good  though  not 
noble  family,  for  his  father  was  a  superintend- 
ent of  streams  and  forests.  Jean  began  to  study 
for  the  priesthood,  but,  with  the  dreamy  irrespon- 
sibility that  characterized  his  life,  he  forsook  this 
career  after  eighteen  months,  and,  though  the 
father  resigned  in  Jean's  favor  (1643)  and  even 
provided  him  with  a  wife,  the  fifteen-year-old 
Marie  Hericart  (1647),  his  life  was  still  that 
of  a  happy-go-kicky  idler.  La  Fontaine's  poetic 
talent  was  awakened  by  the  reading  of  Malherbe 
and  Racan.  For  his  amusement  he  adapted  un- 
successfully the  Eunuchus  of  Terence  (1654), 
and  by  dedicating  a  narrative  poem,  Adonis,  to 
Fouquet  (1658),  he  won  the  patronage  of  the 
then  powerful  Minister,  who  received  him  into 
his  household.  On  Fouquet's  fall  he  had  as  suc- 
cessive patronesses  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon 
(1662),  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  (1667),  Madame 
de  la  Sablifere  (1671),  and  Madame  d'Hervart 
(1693).  To  please  the  first  of  these,  he  began 
to  write  Contes  et  notivelles  en  vers  (1665).  To 
these  he  added  at  intervals  until  his  election 
to  the  Academy  (1683),  which  the  King  had 
sanctioned   only   on   his    promise    to   be    'proper' 


(sage)  ;  for  the  Contes  as  a  rule  were  not. 
The  Fables,  whose  humor  was  quite  without  such 
Gallic  spice.  La  Fontaine  luul  begun  to  write 
in  1668,  and  in  1671  had  given  further  illus- 
tration of  his  versatile  talent  as  editor  of  a 
volume  of  mystically  religious  verse.  He  wrote 
also  in  this,  his  most  productive  period,  Les 
amours  de  Cupid  et  Psyche  (1669),  an  epic  La 
captivite  de  Baint  Malo  (1673),  and  the  Foeme 
du  Quinquina  (1682),  with  several  slight  if  not 
weak  comedies  collected  in  1702.  In  his  last 
year  (1695)  he  seems  to  have  become  sincerely 
religious.  La  Fontaine  was  a  spoiled  child  of 
nature,  simply  guileless  and  carelessly  absent- 
minded,  exasperating  the  friends  who  tolerated 
and  could  not  but  love  him.  Racine,  Boileau,  and 
Molifere  were  his  closest  intimates,  but  Molifere 
alone  realized  the  permanent  value  of  his  work 
in  the  development  of  French  literature,  through 
the  Contes,  and  especially  through  the  Fables. 
The  former  are  essentially  fabliaux  (q.v. ),  most 
skillfully  told  and  with  a  delicate  feeling  for 
style  and  prosody  that  conceals  the  highest  art 
under  its  apparent  spontaneity.  Here  La  Fon- 
taine is  the  follower  of  La  Salle,  Des  Periers, 
and  the  Heptameron,  the  imitator  of  Boccaccio 
and  the  Italian  story-tellers,  none  of  whom  rec- 
ognized what  are  now  regarded  as  fundamental 
conventions  of  decencj'.  The  poet  was  assailed 
by  contemporary  adversaries  on  the  score  of 
impropriety.  The  Fables,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
shock  no  reader's  modesty,  though  they  reveal 
a  total  incapacity  for  moral  indignation,  and  a 
boundless  tolerance  of  the  'natural.'  The  grace- 
ful liveliness  of  their  narration,  the  restrained 
naturalism  of  their  description,  the  homely  wis- 
dom of  their  unobtruded  moral,  the  boldness  of 
their  covert  political  teaching,  especially  in  later 
years,  the  shrewd  analysis  and  observation  of 
human  motive,  has  been  a  perennial  delight  to 
generations.  The  fact  that  every  French  school- 
boy knew  the  Fables  influenced  and  aided  the 
emancipation  of  poetry  by  the  Romantic  School 
of  1830.  In  mind  La  Fontaine  is  akin  to  Molifere. 
None  of  his  imitators  have  approached  him,  and 
■with  Molifere  he  is  the  most  widely  liked  French 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century.  La  Fontaine's 
works  are  in  many  editions.  The  most  elaborate 
is  by  Regnier  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1888-92).  Useful 
also  are  those  of  Moland  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1872-76) 
and  Marty-Laveaux  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1857-77). 
I'egnier's  edition  has  a  good  biography  by  Mes- 
nard.  Consult,  also:  Lafenestre,  La  Fontaine 
(Paris,  1885)  ;  Taine,  La  Fontaine  et  ses  fables 
(15th  ed.,  ib.,  1901);  and  for  further,  bibliog- 
graphy,  Brunetifere,  Manuel  de  Vhistoire  de  la 
litterature  frangaise  (ib.,  1897)  translated  by 
Derechef   (London,  1898). 

LAFONTAINE,  la'fon-tan',  Fr.  pron.  la'foN'- 
tan'.  Sir  Louis  Hypolite  (1807-64).  A  Cana- 
dian lawyer  and  politician,  born  in  Lower  Can- 
ada. The  Rebellion  of  1837,  which  disturbed 
both  Lower  and  Upi^er  Canada,  brought  Mr.  La- 
fcntaine  into  political  notice.  For  several  years 
there  had  been  a  conflict  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  authorities  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
the  knowledge  that  a  rebellion  was  contemplated 
in  Upper  Canada  induced  a  French-Canadian 
party,  headed  by  Louis  J.  Papineau,  to  strike  for 
independence  and  the  establishment  of  a  French 
nation  on  the  banks  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  La- 
fontaine  was  one  of  Papineau's  followers,  and  in 
1838  was  arrested  for  high  treason,  but  his  guilt 
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was  not  established,  and  it  was  afterwards 
known  that  lie  was  not  prepared  to  support  Pap- 
incau's  extreme  uioasures.  lit-  subsequently  went 
to  England,  but,  havin<i;  been  led  to  exi)eet  ar- 
rest, lied  to  France,  and  did  not  return  to  Lower 
Canada  luitil  after  the  failure  of  the  rebellion. 
His  subsequent  position  in  Canadian  history  was 
creditable  and  important.  The  act  of  union  in 
1841  helped  to  accomplish  a  change  by  which 
the  Ministry  was  held  atvountable  to  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  renmined  in 
(illice  only  so  long  as  it  could  command  a  ma- 
jority. Lafontaine,  though  at  first  opposed  to 
the  union  of  the  two  provinces,  was  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  responsible  government,  and  became 
the  political  ally  of  Robert  Baldwin  in  estab- 
lishing it  firmly  in  Canada.  The  Baldwin-La- 
fontaine  ilinistry  lasted  two  years  (1842-44), 
when  it  was  compelled  to  resign,  but  four  years 
afterwards  Lafontaine  came  into  power  again 
as  Premier,  and  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  Minis- 
try, held  office  during  1848-51.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  Lower  Canada,  and  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1854. 

LAFONTAINE,  Loms  Marie  Henri  Thoma.s 
( 1826-98) .  A  French  actor  and  playwright,  born 
at  Bordeaux.  He  studied  tor  the  priesthood,  but 
ran  away  io  sea,  afterwards  engaged  in  the  silk 
trade,  and  then  went  on  the  stage  under  the 
name  of  Charles  Rooch.  From  the  provinces  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  played  at  the  Gymnase 
and  afterwards  at  the  Tht-atre  Francais.  He 
met  with  further  successes  at  the  Vaudeville 
(1857).  the  Odeon.  the  Gatte,  and  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin,  in  such  plays  as  Dalila  (1857)  ; 
Les  ganaehes  (1862)  ;  La  j'euncsse  de  Louis  XIV. 
(1874);  FrouFrou  (1883);  Un  fils  de  famille 
(1886);  and  L'ahhe  Constantin  (1888).  He 
acted  in  his  own  plays,  Pierre  Gendron  (1876) 
and  La  servante  (1886),  besides  Jack  (1881),  a 
collaboration  with  iL  Daudet.  and  his  essays, 
Les  petites  miseres  (1881),  were  crowned  by  the 
P^rench  Academy.  He  published  also  L'homme 
qui  tue  (1882),  souvenirs  of  the  theatre  under 
the  title  Therese,  ma  mie  (1883),  and  Xos  bons 
camarades  (1885). 

LA  FORCE,  Ml  fors.  A  former  prison  of  Paris, 
so  called  from  the  dukes  of  La  Force,  in  whose 
residence,  on  the  Rue  Roi-de-Sicile,  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1780,  to  take  the  place  of  the  prisons 
of  For-I^veque  and  the  Chatelet.  It  was  the 
chief  scene  of  the  September  massacres  of  1792. 
The  prison  is  described  in  Hugo's  Les  Miserahles. 
It  was  suppressed  in  1850,  and  the  prisoners 
were  transferred  to  Mazas,  a  house  of  detention, 
which  also  disappeared  in  1898. 

LA  FORGE,  M  f(5rzh.  Ax.\tole  de  (1820-92). 
A  French  politician  and  journalist,  born  in  Paris. 
In  1846  he  went  to  Spain  on  a  Government  mis- 
sion, which  gained  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  Subsequently  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  fiiecle.  During  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  he  was  Prefect  of  Aisne,  and  rendered  no- 
table service  in  the  defense  of  Saint-Quentin 
(October,  1870).  when  he  was  severely  wounded. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Prefecture  of  "the  Basses- 
Pyr^n^es  in  1871 ;  was  director  of  the  press  under 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1877-79,  and  in 
1881  was  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where 
he  was  elected  vice-president  in  1885.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  Confederated  Patriots   (1883-85), 


and  inclined  to  radicalism  in  politics,  but  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  parties.  Ilitt  published 
works  include:  Ij' instruction  publique  en  Espuyne 
(1847);  Dts  vieismtudes  politiques  de  I'ltalie 
dans  sea  rapports  avcc  la  France  (1850)  ;  Uis- 
toire  de  la  r^puhlique  de  Venise  sous  Manin 
(1853)  ;  La  Pologne  en  IHO-i  (1804)  ;  La  revolu- 
tion frangaise  et  V^glise  (1882)  ;  and  Les  scrvi- 
tcurs  de  la  democratic  (1883). 

LA  FOSSE,  1ft  fos,  or  LAFOSSE,  Ciiakles  de 
(1U36-171U).  A  French  painter,  born  in  Paris. 
He  studied  under  Chauveau  and  Lebrun,  and 
then  \\(iii  to  Rome  (1G58),  and  afterwards  8[jent 
some  liiiii'  in  Venice.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  executed,  among  other  works,  decorations  in 
the  Church  of  Saint  Eustache,  and  at  Versailles. 
He  twice  visited  England,  where  he  worked  for 
Lord  Alontague.  He  was  successively  professor, 
rector,  and  chancellor  of  the  Academy,  and  be- 
sides painting  the  frescoes  in  the  cupola  of  the 
Church  of  the  Invalides.  and  other  large  deco- 
rative works,  he  produced  many  easel  pictures, 
most  of  them  superior  to  liis  nmral  paintings. 
They  are  usually  of  historical  or  mythological 
subjects. 

LA  FOURCHE,  li\  foorsh.  A  bayou  in  south- 
eastern IvOuisiana,  and  one  of  the  outlets  of  the 
Mississippi  (Map:  Louisiana,  E  4).  It  leaves 
the  right  bank  of  that  river  at  Donaldsville  and 
fiows  southeast  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  50  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Delta.  Its  length  is  150 
miles,  and  it  is  iiavigable  for  100  miles  from  its 
mouth,  being  the  channel  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  the  interior. 

LAFUENTE,  la-fwfai'ta.  Modksto  (1806-66). 
A  Spanish  historian  and  critic;  bom  at  Rabanel 
de  los  Caballeros,  ilay  1,  1806.  Trained  in  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  he  obtained  a  chair  at  the 
university  in  Astorga  in  1830,  and  later  he  went 
to  Madrid  to  engage  in  journalism.  Under  the 
pseudonyms  of  Fray  Gerundio  (the  hero  of  a 
famous  work  by  Isla),  and  of  Tirabeque,  he  in- 
terpreted in  a  popular  and  easy  style  most  im- 
portant political  questions.  His  'critical  and 
satirical  powers  Avere  manifested  in  the  series 
of  essays  termed  Capilladas  ( 1837-40) .  His  most 
important  production  was  the  Uistoria  de  Espana 
(2d  ed..  26  vols.,  1874).  Lafuente  died  October 
25,  1866.  Of  his  other  works  there  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Teatro  social  del  siglo  XIX.  (1846)  ; 
the  Viaje  aerostat ico  de  Fray  Gerundio  y  Tira- 
beque (1847);  and  the  Revista  Europea  (1848- 
49).    Lafuente's  verse  was  of  mediocre  quality. 

LAFUENTE  Y  ALCANTARA,  ^  Al-kan'- 
ta-ni,  Miguel  (1817-50).  A  Spanish  historian, 
born  at  Archidona  (:Malaga).  He  was  Deputy 
to  the  Cortes  from  Granada  (1846)  and  then 
fiscal  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  His  important 
Hisioria  de  Granada  {\8-l3-4S)  was  again  printed 
in  Paris  (1852)  with  a  biography  by  Jos^  Zor- 
rilla.  He  also  prepared  an  edition  of  the  hither- 
to unedited  chronicle  of  Andr&s  Bernaldez.  His- 
toria  de  los  reyes  catdlicos  Fernando  y  Isabel 
(1856).  His  brother  Emilio  (1825-68),' horn  at 
Archidona,  was  a  well-known  Arabic  scholar. 
He  wrote,  among  other  volumes:  Inscripciones 
arabes  de  Granada,  precedidas  de  una  resena  his- 
iorica  y  de  la  genealogia  de  los  reyes  Alahmares 
(1859). 

LAG,  Laird  of.  A  name  applied  to  Sir  Robert 
Grierson  (q.v.). 
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LAG.     See  ^Magnetic  Pkopebties  of  Ibon. 

LA  GALISSONNIERE,  Ik  ga'l§'s6'nyar', 
KoLAND,  Marquis  de  (1C93-1756).  A  French 
naval  officer,  born  in  Rochefort.  He  was  captain 
of  a  vessel  in  1738,  and  was  sent  to  command 
in  New  France  merely  during  La  Jonquifere's 
detention  in  an  English  prison,  but  he  left  his 
mark  upon  the  colony  as  Governor-General 
(1747-49)  in  the  establishment  of  a  fort  at 
Toronto,  the  strengthening  of  other  posts  upon 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  the  attempt  under  Ce- 
leron de  Vienville  to  take  possession  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio  (1749).  In  1750  he  acted  as  an 
Acadian  boundary  commissioner,  and  he  saw  ac- 
tive service  at  sea  again  (1754-56),  signally 
defeating  Admiral  Byng,  while  on  the  way  to 
Minorca. 

LAGABiBE,  la'gilrd''  (properly  Botticher,  La- 
garde  being  his  mother's  name ) ,  Paul  Anton  de 
(1827-91).  One  of  the  greatest  Orientalists  of 
tlie  nineteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Berlin, 
November  2,  1827.  He  studied  theology,  phi- 
losophy, and  Eastern  languages  at  Berlin  and 
Halle,  and  began  his  academic  career  in  the 
latter  place  in  1851.  From  1854  to  1866  he  was 
teacher  at  a  gymnasium  in  Berlin.  In  1869  he 
became  Ewald's  successor  at  Gottingen  and  re- 
mained there  till  his  death,  December  22,  1891. 
Lagarde's  writings  were  very  numerous,  and  rep- 
resent a  wide  held  of  activity.  His  earlier 
studies  were  on  Iranian  subjects,  and  were  pub- 
lished as  Gesammellc  Ahhandlungen  (1866).  As 
the  result  of  investigations  in  London  and  Paris 
in  1852-53  he  published  several  Syriac  and 
Greek  texts  and  critical  studies,  among  them: 
DidascnUa  Apostolorum  (1854)  ;  Analecta  Syria- 
ca  (1858)  ;  the  books  of  Titus  Bostrenus  against 
the  Manichseans,  Greek  and  Syriac  (1859); 
Geoponica  (1860);  Reliquiae  Juris  Ecclesiastici 
Antiquissimo!  Greece (1856)  ;  Constitutiones  Apos- 
tolorum (1862);  Clementina  (1865).  Other 
studies  of  a  like  character  are  the  Prcetermis- 
sorum  Libri  Duo  (1879)  ;  Petri  Hispani  de  Lin- 
gua Arabica  Libri  Duo  (1883);  Judce  Harizii 
Macamoi  Hebraice  (1883).  He  edited  the  Opere 
italiane  of  Giordano  Bruno  (1888-89).  In  his 
Armenische  Studien  (1877)  and  Persische  Stu- 
dien  (1884)  he  continued  his  Iranian  studies. 
The  latter  contains  valuable  articles  on  the 
Judaeo-Persian  text  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
Sfemtttca(  1878-79)  :  OrienfaZw  ( 1879-80)  ;  Mgyp- 
tiaca  (1883);  and  the  Vebersicht  iiber  die  im 
Aranvaisohen,  Arabischen  und  HebrHischen  ilb- 
liche  Bildung  der  Nmnina  (1889)  were  important 
works.  Lagarde's  most  valuable  work,  perhaps, 
was  his  contributions  to  the  textual  criticism 
of  the  Bible  and  upon  the  Old  Testament  Apocry- 
pha and  the  Septuagint,  represented  by  a  long 
list  of  editions  and  criticisms  of  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Coptic,  and  Greek  versions  and  fragments. 
Symmicta  (1877-80)  and  the  Mitteilungen 
(1884-91)  contain  some  of  the  best  of  his  later 
work.  Consult  the  "Bibliography  of  the  Works 
of  Paul  Anton  de  Lagarde,"  by  Gottheil,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society 
for  1892.  Lagarde  also  attempted  to  play  the 
part  of  a  politician  (cf.  Deutsche  Schriften,  1878- 
81),  but  not  so  successfully  as  that  of  the 
scholar.  A  volume  of  poems  written  by  him 
appeared  after  his  death  (1897).  His  library 
is  now  owned  by  the  New  York  University.  Con- 
sult the  memoirs  by  Anna  de  Lagarde  ( Gottingen, 
1894)    and  by  Albrecht   (Berlin,  1901). 


LAGAB'TO.  One  or  other  of  the  lizard-fishes 
(q.v. ),  especially  Synodus  fastens. 

LAGENABIA,  laj'e-na'ri-a.  A  genus  of  cu- 
curbitaceous  plants.     See  Bottle-Golku. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA,  la'ger-strymi-a  or  la'ger 
(Neo-Lat.,  named  in  honor  of  Magnus  von 
Lagerstrom,  a  director  of  the  East  Indian  Com- 
pany at  Gothenburg) .  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Lythracese,  which  is  distinguished 
by  winged  seeds,  and  in  which  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  noblest  trees  of  tropical  forests. 
Lagerstrccmia  Flos-regince  is  the  jarool  of  India, 
a  magnificent  tree,  which  attains  a  height  of  50 
feet,  with  red  wood,  which,  although  soft,  is 
durable  under  water,  and  is  therefore  much  used 
for  boat-building.  It  has  been  successfully  in- 
troduced into  southern  California  as  an  orna- 
mental plant.  Lagerstroemia  Indica,  the  crape- 
myrtle,  is  a  common  shrub  cultivated  from  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C,  southward.  If 
grown  much  farther  north  it  requires  winter 
protection.  It  is  a  native  of  India  or  China, 
being  extensively  grown  in  both  countries  for 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers  which  continue  to  open 
for  a  month  or  more.     Compare  IMyktle. 

LAGK)A  DOS  PATOS,  la-go''a  dosh  pa''tosh. 
The  largest  lake  of  Brazil,  145  miles  long  by 
20  to  40  Avide,  situated  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  and  separated  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  a  small  strip  of  swampy  land  (Map: 
Brazil,  G  10).  It  receives  from  the  west  the 
Jacuhy  River,  and  is  connected  by  a  short  chan- 
nel with  the  Lagoa  Mirim  on  the  south.  Lagoa 
dos  Patos  communicates  by  an  inlet  with  the 
Atlantic  at  the  city  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  At 
its  northern  extremity  is  Porto  Alegre.  It  is 
very  shallow,  but  has  a  navigable  channel. 

LAGO  MAGGIORE,  lii'go  ma-jc/ri.  A  lake 
of  Italy.     See  Maggiore,  Lago. 

LAGOON'  BAY.  A  lake  of  the  Philippines. 
See  Laguna  De  Bai. 

LA'GOS.  A  British  colony  and  a  British  pro- 
tectorate of  Western  Africa,  constituted  as  such 
in  July,  1901.  Lagos  is  bordered  on  the  north 
and  east  by  British  Nigeria,  on  the  south  by  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  on  the  west  by  French  Da- 
homey. The  colony  is  confined  to  a  strip  of  land 
along  the  coast.  The  protectorate  comprises  the 
interior,  including  the  Yoruba  country,  and  ex- 
tends to  about  latitude  9°  N. — the  precise  limits 
having  been  defined  in  December,  1899.  The 
area  of  the  colony  is  3460  square  miles;  esti- 
mates of  that  of  the  protectorate  vary  from  22,- 
000  to  29,000  square  miles.  The  interior  is  hilly. 
The  rivers  are  unimportant.  Lagos  has  an  un- 
healthful  climate.  Nearly  every  crop  known  to 
the  latitude  is  grown  to  some  extent,  and  the 
visual  tropical  products,  especially  palm  oil, 
gums,  and  palm  kernels,  figure  in  the  trade.  In 
1901  the  exports  were  £909,232,  the  imports 
£737.283.  Four-fifths  of  the  commerce  is  with 
Great  Britain.  The  Lagos  Territory  is  admin- 
istered by  a  Governor  and  by  executive  and  legis- 
lative councils.  The  latter  body  has  ten  mem- 
bers. The  native  chiefs  are  recognized  to  some 
extent  in  the  administration.  Lagos  is  financial- 
ly self-supporting.  In  1900  the  receipts  were 
£211,467,  the  expenditures  £187.125.  There 
is  cable  communication  with  England.  Two  lines 
of  railroad  are  in  operation  connecting  Abeokuta 
and  Ibadan  with  Lagos  on  the  coast.  The 
colonial  army  is  officered  by  Europeans  and  num- 
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bers  less  than  1000  men.  The  total  population 
of  the  protectorate  is  estimated  at  from  1,500,000 
to  2.500,000,  including  about  350  Europeans. 
The  natives  arc  slowly  l)eing  educated.  In  1899 
;>()00  pupils  were  attending  the  40  schools  in  the 
colony.  The  Government  not  only  aids  the  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  schools,  but  also  the  Moham- 
medan and  pagan  schools.  The  English  made  in 
18G1  a  i>ermanent  footing  in  the  colony.  About 
twenty-live  years  later  it  was  separated  from  the 
colony  of  the  Gold  Coast. — Lagos,  the  chief  town, 
is  situated  partly  on  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ogun  (Map:  Africa,  E  4).  It  is  the  most 
important  port  of  Upper  Guinea.  Formerly  it 
was  a  centre  of  the  slave  trade.  Its  popula- 
tion was  4200  in  1901,  including  a  few  score  of 
Europeans. 

LAGOS,  la'efts.  A  city  of  Mexico,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  on  the 
Mexico  Central  Railroad,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
tJOOO  feet  above  sca-Ievel  (Map:  Mexico,  H  7). 
It  was  founded  in  1563,  by  Francisco  Martel,  and 
after  the  War  of  Independence  was  named  Lagos 
de  Moreno  after  its  defender.  Pedro  Moreno,  who 
died  here  in  battle  apainst  the  Spaniards  in  1817. 
Population,  about  14.000. 

LAGrOS,  laV'Osh.  A  seaport  of  Portugal,  in 
the  Province  of  Algar\-e.  on  a  wide  bay  on  the 
southern  coast,  40  miles  west  of  Faro  (Map: 
Portugal,  A  4).  It  is  fortified  by  an  ancient 
wall  with  two  batteries.  A  large  viaduct  leads 
over  the  narrow  part  of  the  bay.  The  harbor 
affords  protection  from  north  and  west  winds 
only,  but  is  deep  and  cajjacious.  The  surround- 
ing region  is  fertile,  and  the  vine  is  much  cul- 
tivated. A  productive  tunny  fishery  is  carried 
on  in  the  vicinity.  Lagos  is  supposed  to  be  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Lacobriga.  Population, 
in  1900,  8268.  In  the  bay  of  Lagos,  Admiral 
Boscawen  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
French  Metliterranean  fleet,  August  18,  1759. 

LAGOSTA,  la-g^sta.  An  island  in  the  Ad- 
riatic, off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  Austria,  to 
which  it  belongs  (Map:  Austria,  E  5).  It  has 
an  area  of  about  16  square  miles.  Its  coasts 
are  precipitous.  On  the  north  side  is  the  village 
of  Lagosta  with  a  small  port,  and  a  population 
(1890)  of  1226  inhabitants,  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  production  of  oil  and  wine.  There  is  a  safe 
harbor  on  the  west  coast  for  small  vessels. 

LAG'OTHBIX  (Neo-Lat..  from  Gk.  "Kayiit, 
logos,  hare  -f-  dpi^.  thrix,  hair).  A  genus  of 
South  American  monkeys,  closely  allied  to  Cebus, 
and  containing  the  two  species  of  woolly  howlers, 
or  'barrigudos,'  namely,  Lagothrix  Humboldti  and 
Lagothrix  infumatus.  The  former  is  the  larger 
and  better  known,  as  it  inhabits  the  lower 
Amazon  Valley,  but  the  latter  is  abundant  about 
the  headwaters  of  that  river,  and  upon  the  slopes 
of  the  Andes,  where  it  forms  an  important 
article  of  the  food  of  both  whites  and  In- 
dians. 

LA  GRANDE,  la  gnind'.  A  city  in  Union 
County,  Ore.,  about  300  miles  east  of  Portland; 
on  the  Grande  Ronde  River,  and  on  the  line  of 
the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company. 
It  is  the  most  important  commercial  centre  of 
a  productive  lumber,  wheat,  fruit,  and  live-stock 
r^on,  and  has  lumber-mills,  a  beet-sugar  fac- 
tory, railroad  shops,  a  flour-mill,  brick-vard, 
etc!    Population,  in  1890,  2583;  in  1900,  2991. 


LA  GRANDE  ABMEE,  Id  gris  dAr'mA' 
( Fr.,  the  great  army).  An  historic  title  given  to 
the  magnificent  force  which  Napoleon  led  against 
Russia  in  1812,  and  of  which  only  a  small  frag- 
ment returned. 

LA  GRANGE,  \&  gr&nj.  A  city  and  the  coun- 
ty-seat of  Troup  County,  Ga.,  71  miles  southwest 
of  Atlanta;  on  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Rail- 
rttad,  and  a  terminus  of  the  Macon  and  Birming- 
ham Railroad  (Map:  Georgia,  A  2).  It  has 
large  cotton-mills  and  cottonseed-oil  mills,  and  is 
of  considerable  importance  as  a  commercial 
centre.  ITiere  are  two  female  colleges,  which  are 
controlled  by  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  de- 
nominations. Settled  in  1826,  La  Grange  was 
incorporated  in  1828.  The  government,  under  a 
charter  of  1901,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
annually,  and  a  unicameral  council,  one-half 
of  whose  members  are  elected  each  year  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  Population,  in  1890,  3090; 
in  1900.  4274. 

LA  GRANGE.  A  tov»Ti  and  the  county-seat 
of  La  Grange  Co.,  Ind.,  45  miles  north  by  west 
of  Fort  Wayne;  on  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indi- 
ana Railroad  (Map:  Indiana,  D  1).  It  has  agri- 
cultural interests,  and  manufactures  of  chairs, 
harrows,  bed-springs,  flour,  lumber,  etc.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  1784;  in  1900,  1703. 

LA  GRANGE.  A  city  in  Lewis  County,  Mo., 
10  miles  north  by  west  of  Quincy.  111.;  on  the 
ilississippi  River,  and  on  the  Saint  Louis,  Keo- 
kuk and  Northwestern  Railroad  (Map:  Missouri, 
El).  It  has  an  important  river  trade,  export- 
ing hay,  com,  oats,  and  creamery  products,  and 
manufactures  pearl  buttons,  overga  iters,  and 
breakfast  food.  La  Grange  College  (Baptist) 
was  established  here  in  1858.  The  electric-light 
plant  is  owned  by  the  municipality.  La  Grange 
was  settled  in  1833,  and  incorporated  in  1853. 
Population,  in  1890,  1250;  in  1900,  1507. 

LA  GRANGE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Fayette  County,  Tex.,  about  80  miles  east  by 
south  of  Austin;  on  the  Colorado  River,  here 
crossed  by  two  fine  bridges,  and  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  iiissouri.  Kansas  and  Texas  rail- 
roads (Map:  Texas,  F  5).  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  cotton  (12,000  bales  annually),  cotton- 
seed oil.  grain,  live  stock,  etc.,  and  several  in- 
dustrial establishments,  among  which  are  cotton 
gins  and  compresses  and  cottonseed-oil  mills. 
Population,  in  1890,  1626;  in  1900,  2392. 

LAGRANGE,  M'grlxzh'.  JosEPH-Loris 
(1736-1812).  The  greatest  French  mathema- 
tician of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  bom 
at  Turin,  his  father  being  War  Treasurer  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  Lagrange  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  Turin.  At  first  he  became  interested 
in  speculative  philosophy,  but  his  extraordinary 
mathematical  ability  soon  made  it  clear  that  the 
proper  domain  of  his  activity  was  mathematics. 
At  nineteen  he  communicated  to  Euler  his  solu- 
tion of  the  famous  isoperimetric  problem,  which 
had  led  him  to  establish  the  principles  of  the 
calculus  of  variations.  The  result  was  that 
Lagrange  at  once  took  a  place  among  the  fore- 
most savants  of  Europe.  He  was  soon  made  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  artillery  school  at 
Turin,  and  in  1758  he  foimded  the  society  which 
subsequently  became  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Turin.  In  1764  he  received  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  an  in- 
vestigation  on   the   libra tion   of  the   moon;    in 
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1766  he  was  likewise  successful  in  a  question 
concerning  the  tlieory  of  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter, and  in  the  same  year  was  called  to  take 
Euler's  place  as  director  of  the  Academy  of  Ber- 
lin, which  position  he  occupied  for  twenty  years. 
He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  During  the  Revolution  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  commission  which  had  in 
charge  the  establishment  of  the  decimal  system, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  bureau  for  reward- 
ing useful  inventions.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique  (1797)  Lagrange  was 
made  professor  there.  After  the  Revolution  he 
was  made  professor  in  the  newly  established 
Ecole  Normale.  Under  Napoleon  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Senate  and  given  the  rank  of 
count.  In  pure  mathematics  Lagrange  is  noted 
for  his  contributions  to  the  theory  of  series,  the 
theory  of  numbers,  differential  equations,  the 
numerical  solution  of  equations,  and  the  cal- 
culus of  variations.  His  astronomical  work  was, 
however,  quite  as  remarkable.  His  most  noted 
work  is  Mccanique  analytique  (1788;  3d  ed. 
1853-55;  German  trans,  by  Servus,  1887).  His 
other  works  are:  Thcorie  des  fonctions  analy- 
tiques,  contenant  Ics  principes  du  calcul  diffc- 
renliel  (1797;  3d  ed.  1847;  German  trans,  by 
Griison,  1798-99)  ;  Traite  de  la  resolution  des 
Equations  numcriques  (1798;  3d  ed.  1826); 
LeQons  sur  le  calcul  des  fonctions  (1806)  ;  Lec- 
tures on  Elementary  Mathematics  (trans,  by 
McCormack,  Chicago,  1898)  ;  besides  a  large 
number  of  memoirs.  His  complete  works,  in 
fourteen  volumes,  were  published  at  Paris  in 
1866-92.  His  manuscripts  were  purchased  in 
1815  and  given  to  the  Institute  by  Carnot.  La- 
grange's name  is  connected  with  numerous  mathe- 
mathical  theorems.  For  his  biography,  consult 
Delambre,  in  Lagrange's  (Euvres,  vol.  i.  (Paris, 
1866). 

LA  GRANJA,  la  griln'iia.  A  town  of  Spain. 
See  Sax  Ii^defonso. 

LAGRIMOSO,  lii'gre-mr/z6.  An  Italian  term 
used  in  m\isic,  meaning  tearful,  or  mournful ; 
similar  to  lamentoso,  which  expresses  the  same, 
but  in  a  higher  degree. 

LA  GRIPPE.     See  Influenza. 

LA  GRITA,  la  gre''ta.  A  town  in  the  State 
of  Los  Andes,  Venezuela  (Map:  Venezuela,  C  2). 
It  is  situated  among  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco 
plantations  in  a  beautiful  mountain  valley  near- 
ly 5000  feet  above  the  sea,  75  miles  south  of 
Lake  Maracaibo,  and  60  miles  southwest  of 
Merida,  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  has  a  de- 
lightful climate,  and  lies  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Merida  and  Maracaibo.  It  was  founded 
in  1576  by  Francisco  de  Cticeres,  and  has  been 
several  times  visited  by  destructive  earthquakes. 
Population   (commune),  10,500. 

LA  GTJAYRA,  la  gwl'ra.  The  principal  sea- 
port of  Venezuela,  situated  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and 
about  five  miles  from  Caracas,  of  which  it  is  the 
port  (Map :  Venezuela,  D  1 ) .  Its  climate  is  very 
hot  and  unhealthful,  the  temperature  averaging 
84°  F.,  but  of  late  sanitary  improvements  have 
lessened  the  discomforts.  The  principal  square 
contains  a  statue  of  the  celebrated  physician 
Vargas,  a  native  of  La  Guayra,  and  there  are 
several  churches  and  hospitals.  The  harbor, 
which  is  protected  by  a  fort,  was  formerly  an 
open  roadstead,  but  has  been  lately  improved  by 


a  breakwater.  La  Guayra  imports  chiefly  manu- 
factured goods,  and  exports  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
skins.  Steamship  lines  connect  it  with  Europe 
and  America,  and  it  is  the  terminus  of  a  cable  to 
Curagoa.  A  railroad  29  miles  long,  constructed 
over  the  high  intervening  mountains,  connects 
the  town  with  Caracas.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Unit- 
ed States  consul.  Population,  9000.  La  Guavra 
was  founded  in  1588.  Its  fort  was  blockaded  in 
1903  by  the  English-German  fleet  pending  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  Venezuelan  Gk)v- 
ernment. 

LA  GUERONNIERE,  \k  g&'r6'nyar',  Louis 
Etienne  Arthur,  Vicomte  de  (1816-75).  A 
French  politician,  born  at  Limoges,  in  Haute- 
Vienne.  He  first  attracted  notice  by  the  articles 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Avenir  National  of 
Limoges,  about  1835.  Subsequently  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lamartine,  whom  for  many 
years  he  regarded  as  both  his  political  and  liter- 
ary master.  Ultimately  he  came  to  a  rupture 
with  Lamartine,  and  became  an  ardent  Bonapart- 
ist  and  the  apologist  of  the  coup  d'etat.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  in  1852, 
State  Councilor  in  1853,  and  Senator  in  1861. 
In  1868  he  Avas  made  Ambassador  to  Brussels, 
and  in  1870  was  sent  to  Constantinople.  He 
died  in  Paris,  December  23,  1875.  He  wrote: 
Etudes  et  portraits  poUtiques  contemporadns 
(1856);  L'empereur  Napoleon  HI.  et  I'Angle- 
terre  (1858);  L'empereur  Napoleon  III.  et 
ritalie  (1859)  ;  Le  pape  et  la  congres  (1859)  ; 
La  France,  Rome  et  I'ltalie  (1861);  Le  droit 
public  et  I'Europe  moderne  (1875). 

LAGXJILLERMIE,  la'ge'yar'me',  AuGUSTE 
FRiiDERic  (1841—).  A  French  engraver  and 
painter,  born  in  Paris.  He  Avas  educated  there 
under  Flameng  and  Bouguereau,  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  wliere  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome 
for  engraving  (1866).  His  paintings  are  chiefly 
portraits,  but  among  his  most  famous  engrav- 
ings are:  "Hommage  rendu  h  Voltaire  sur  le 
Theatre  Frangais"  (1863)  ;  Hebert's  "Jeune  fille 
au  puits"  (1864);  Frans  Hal's  "Cavalier" 
(1865)  ;  Velasquez's  "Deux  nains"  (1872)  ;  Fro- 
mentin's  "Fantasia"  (1874);  Lauren's  "Etat- 
major  autriehien  devant  le  corps  de  Marceau" 
(1880);  Munkacsy's  "Deux  families"  (1882); 
Delacroix's  "Massacre  de  Scio"  (1885)  ;  Hubert's 
"Vierge  aux  baisers"  (1886);  Gainsborough's 
"Musidore  se  baignant"  (1887);  Van  Dyck's 
"Beatrice  de  Cusance"  (1888),  and  his  children 
of  Charles  I.  (1890)  ;  and  "Le  the"  by  Millais. 
He  received  medals  in  1877,  1889,  1890,  and  the 
Legion  of  Honor  decoration  in  1882. 

LAGTJNA,  la-gcJo'na,  or  LA  LAGUNA,  also 
called  Cristobal  de  la  Laguna.  A  town  of  the 
island  of  Teneriffe,  in  the  Canaries.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  north  shore,  near  Santa  Cruz,  in  a 
beautiful  plain  surrounded  by  wooded  mountains. 
It  has  wide  and  straight  streets  and  large  plazas. 
There  are  a  town  hall,  a  normal  school,  a  semi- 
nary, and  a  public  library.  Laguna  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  island.  •  Population,  in  1900, 
13,152. 

LAGTTNA.  A  province  of  Central  Luzon,  Phil- 
ippines, lying  southeast  of  Manila.  It  has  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  encircling  the  southern  and 
eastern  shores  of  Lagima  de  Bay,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Province  of  M6rong,  bounds 
it  on  the  north.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the   provinces  of   Infanta   and  Tayabas,   on  the 
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south  by  the  latter  and  Uatangas,  and  on  the 
wvftt  bv  the  Province  of  Cavilt-.  Its  area  is  752 
i^quarc*  miles.  Its  surface  is  broken  and  mouu- 
taiaouii  in  the  central  and  northern  portions,  ris- 
ing 6000  feet  in  Mount  San  Cristobal;  in  the 
east  and  northwest  it  is  more  level.  The  climate 
is  variable  with  resixnit  to  temperature,  but  al- 
ways humid;  the  province  is  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams  and  lakes,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  form  fever- breeding  swamps.  The  vegeta- 
tion is  exuberant,  and  quantities  of  sugar,  palay, 
corn,  coffee,  and  cocoanuts  are  produced.  The 
production  of  cocoanut  oil  is  a  flourishing  indus- 
try, and  there  are  also  some  manutactures,  most 
of  the  bolos  used  by  the  Filipinos  being  made 
here.  Though  the  province  is  intersected  with 
many  high  roads,  communication  with  Manila 
is  mostly  carried  on  by  steamers  on  the  lake. 
A  railroad  has  been  projected  from  Manila  to 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  there  are  several 
tel^raph  lines  in  operation.  The  inhabitants 
are  ex<'lusivelv  Tagalos,  and  are  all  more  or  less 
civilized.  They  numbered,  in  1900,  177,000.  The 
capital  is  Santa  Cruz  (q.v.). 

LAGTJNA.  An  important  Pueblo  town  of 
New  Mexico,  standing  second  on  the  list,  situated 
some  40  miles  west  of  Albuquerque  and  directly 
on  the  line  of  the  Santa  F^  Railroad.  The  in- 
habitants belong  to  the  Keresan  stock  (q.v.), 
and.  like  all  the  other  Pueblo  Indians,  are  indus- 
trious and  self-supporting,  raising  sufficient 
crops  for  their  own  wants,  although  almost  their 
whole  territory  is  a  desert,  and  the  Indian  title, 
acquired  under  old  Spanish  laws,  is  in  dispute. 
According  to  a  recent  official  report,  only  215 
out  of  over  17,000  acres  covered-  by  their  grant 
can  be  used  for  farming  purposes,  and  their  main 
dependence  is  an  adjoining  strip  of  fertile  land 
along  the  San  Jose  River.  The  population,  with 
outlying  settlements,  is  about  1100.  See,  also, 
Pteblo. 

LAGTTNA  DE  BAY.  A  lake  in  the  Philip- 
pines.    See  Bay  Lagoox. 

LA  HABANA,  la  ha-Ba'ni.  The  smallest, 
but  most  important  and  most  populous,  province 
of  Cuba.  It  occupies  a  band  running  across  the 
western  part  of  the  island  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  on  the  west  and  Matan- 
zas  on  the  east.  Its  area,  including  the  Isle  of 
Pines  (q.v.),  is  2772  square  miles.  Its  surface 
is  rather  low  and  undulating,  with  some  unde- 
fined elevations  in  the  interior.  The  forests  yield 
valuable  cabinet-timber,  and  all  the  various  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  island  are  represented. 
La  Habana  is  the  principal  manufacturing  prov- 
ince of  the  Republic,  and  has  numerous  large 
cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  as  well  as  foun- 
dries, tanneries,  sawmills,  and  distilleries.  The 
province  is  as  densely  populated  as  the  State  of 
Connecticut:  its  population  in  1887  was  451.928, 
and  in  1900,  424.804.     The  capital  is  Havana. 

LA  HABPE,  li  arp,  FReD^Bic  Ctsxn  de 
(1754-183SK  A  Swiss  statesman,  bom  at  Rolle. 
in  the  Canton  of  Vaud.  He  studied  at  Geneva 
and  Tubingen,  and  went  in  1782  to  Saint  Peters- 
burg, where  he  became  tutor  of  the  future  Alex- 
ander I.  He  was  a  passionate  republican  and  a 
Yaudois  patriot,  and  his  writings  stirred  up  re- 
volts against  the  tyranny  of  the  Bernese,  but 
brought  about  his  dismissal  by  the  Emneror  of 
Russia,  and  caused  him  to  be  outlawed  by  the 


Swi^  authorities.  In  1795  he  was  in  France,  ao- 
liciting  the  intervention  of  the  Directory  in  Swiss 
affairs,  and  in  1798,  when  French  troopu  had 
instituti-d  an  Helvetian  republic.  La  Harjie  be- 
came one  of  its  directors.  The  restoration  of  the 
cantonal  system  sent  I^  Harpe  a  fugitive  to 
Paris  in  1800,  where  he  lived  till  1814.  When  the 
Allies  entered  Paris,  Alexander  I.  greeted  his  old 
tutor  affectionately,  gave  him  the  rank  of  general, 
and  at  his  entreaties  insisted  in  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  on  the  rights  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud. 
In  1816  La  Harpe  settled  at  Lausanne,  where  he 
died. 

LA  HARPE,  Jea-N  Fbakcois  de  (1739-1803). 
A  French  critic,  bom  in  Paris,  November  20, 
1739.  He  began  his  literary  life  as  a  satirist 
with  Hiroides  (1759),  followed  this  with  four 
mediocre  classical  tragedies,  visited  Voltaire 
at  Femey  from  1766  to  1768,  and  then  became 
literary  critic  of  the  Mercure  de  France,  c-ontinu- 
ing  to' write  dramas  and  gaining  Academic  rec- 
ognition. He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  ( 1776) , 
and  in  1786  became  professor  of  literature  at  the 
Lyc4e.  His  lectures  there,  published  as  Cours 
de  litterature  andenne  et  moderne  (1789-1805), 
though  narrow  and  superficial,  were  once  highly 
esteemed.  He  joined  the  revolutionary  movement, 
but  was  imprisoned  during  the  Directorate,  and 
from  a  Voltairean  became  an  ardent  Catholic. 
In  criticism  La  Harpe  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  the  romantic  revival  as  the  talented  represen- 
tative of  a  sterile  conservative  classicism.  His 
(Euires,  in  16  volumes,  appeared  in  1821. 

LAHIJAN,  la'h^jiin'.  An  imjwrtant  trading 
town  of  Persia,  in  the  Province  of  Ghilan,  eight 
miles  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  29  miles  east -southeast  of  Resht  (Map: 
Persia.  D  3).  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Ghilan.  Silk  is  the  chief  product. 
Population,  estimated  at  5000. 

LA  EDCBE,  la  ^r,  Etiexxe  de  Vigxolixs 
(c.1390-1443).  A  French  general.  He  was  bom 
in  Gascony,  and  the  name  La  Hire,  given  him  by 
his  enemies,  was  adopted  by  him.  In  1420  he  de- 
fended Crgpy  against  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy,  but 
had  to  surrender  the  town.  He  fought  bravely  at 
Coucy;  was  at  the  siege  of  Alencon  in  1421,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Veraeuil  in  1424.  and  in  1429 
was  with  Jeanne  d'Arc  at  Orleans.  In  1431 
he  was  captured  by  the  English  in  an  attempt 
to  release  Jeanne  from  her  imprisonment  in 
Rouen,  but  was  ransomed  by  the  French  cities, 
and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Chartres  (1432). 
At  the  close  of  the  war^  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  got  permission  to  plunder  the  provinces 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  strife.  He  died 
at  Montauban,  after  many  honors  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Charles  Vll.  On  account  of  his 
companionship  with  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  of  the 
many  stories  told  of  his  bravery  and  wit.  he  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  French  chevaliers, 
and  his  name  is  often  used  at  cards  in  French 
for  the  knave  of  hearts. 

LA  HTBE,  Lackext  de  (1606-56).  A  French 
painter,  bora  in  Paris.  He  was  the  pupil  of  his 
father,  Etienne  de  la  Hire  (or  Hvre),  and  after- 
wards of  Lallemand.  but  imitated  Primaticcio, 
whose  pictures  he  had  studied  at  Fontainebleau. 
He  first  painted  decorative  subjects  for  churches 
and  palaces,  and  portraits;  then  devoted  himself 
to  easel  pictures  and  landscapes.  In  1648  he  was 
one    of   the    twelve    founders    of   the   Acad^mie 
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Royale  de  Peinture  et  de  Sculpture.  He  was 
also  an  engraver.  His  best  works  are  his  re- 
ligious paintings:  "Saint  Peter  Curing  the 
Sick  by  His  Shadow;"  "The  Conversion  of  Saint 
Paul;"  "Jesus  Appearing  to  the  Marys;"  and 
"Laban  Looking  for  His  Idols." 

IrA  HIRE,  Philippe.    See  De  la  Hire. 

LAHME,  lil'me,  Dee.  See  Hermann  von 
Reichenau. 

LAHN,  liin.  An  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  joining 
it  a  few  miles  above  Coblenz  (Map:  Germany, 
C  3).  It  rises  in  Westphalia,  and  flows  through 
Hesse-Nassau  and  Hesse.  Its  length  is  135  miles, 
and  it  is  navigable  by  means  of  numerous  locks 
up  to  Giessen,  about  90  miles  from  its  mouth. 

LA  HONTAN,  la  oN'tilN',  Armand  Louis, 
Baron  de  (166G-1715).  A  French-American  sol- 
dier and  traveler.  He  was  born  at  Mont-de- 
Marsan,  in  Gascony,  and  went  to  Canada  as  a 
common  soldier  in  1683.  He  was  stationed  at 
various  military  posts,  made  several  expeditions 
against  the  Indians,  visited  Michilimackinac  and 
Sault  Sainte  Marie  in  1688  and  Green  Bay  in 
1689,  and  claimed  to  have  been  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. While  on  his  way  to  France  in  1692, 
as  bearer  of  dispatches  from  Count  Frontenac, 
he  stopped  at  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and 
defended  the  place  bravely  against  an  English 
force.  He  was  made  King's  lieutenant  in  New- 
foundland and  Acadia,  but  quarreled  with  the 
Governor,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  service. 
He  traveled  through  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  England,  settled  in  Hanover,  and 
died  there.  In  1703  La  Hontan  published  at 
The  Hague  an  account  of  his  adventures  in 
America,  under  the  title  Nouvcau  voyage  dans 
V Amcrique  septentrionale,  and  followed  it  up  the 
next  year  with  a  Suite  des  voyages  de  I'Ame- 
rique,  treating  chiefly  of  the  lake  region  of 
North  America  and  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  author 
visited  the  places  he  describes ;  but  his  geography 
is  absurd,  his  ethnology  fanciful,  and  his  facts 
are  thickly  interlarded  with  fiction. 

LAHONTAN,  Lake.  A  former  extensive  lake 
of  the  Great  Basin  region  in  western  Nevada. 
See  Lake;  Lake  Laiiontan. 

LAHORE,  la-hor'.  A  division  of  the  Punjab 
(q.v.),  British  India,  comprising  the  districts  of 
Lahore,  Amritsar,  Montgomery,  Multan,  Ihang, 
Gurdaspur,  and  Lyallpur.  Area,  24,872  square 
miles.  Population,  in  1891,  5,369,794;  in  1901, 
5,466,644.  It  extends  from  the  Himalaya  to  Mul- 
tan, along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  The  sur- 
face generally  is  an  alluvial  plain,  requiring  irri- 
gation for  agricultural  purposes.  This  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Bari  Doab  Canal  and  the  Sutlej 
with  ramifying  channels.  Wheat  is  the  principal 
crop,  and  barley,  maize,  rice,  and  other  cereals 
are  grown ;  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil  seeds,  and 
the  opium  poppy  are  also  cultivated.  Capital, 
Lahore. 

LAHORE.  The  capital  of  the  Punjab.  Brit- 
ish India,  and  of  a  district  and  division  of 
the  same  name  in  latitude  31°  36'  N.  and  longi- 
tude 74°  18'  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravi 
River,  and  on  the  Northwestern  Railway,  32 
miles  west  of  Amritsar  (Map:  India,  B  2).  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Lahore  consists  of  a 
native  town  surrounded  by  a  wall  15  feet  high, 
pierced  by   thirteen  gates,   and   of   a   European 


extension  comprising  Naulakha  on  the  east, 
Anarkalli  and  Donald  Town  on  the  south,  to- 
gether with  Meean  Meer,  the  extensive  military 
cantonment,  three  miles  southeast.  The  streets 
of  the  native  city  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  and 
the  houses  in  general  are  insignificant;  but  the 
bazaars  are  well  furnished,  wells  are  abundant, 
and  there  are  numerous  fine  gardens,  mosques, 
palaces,  tombs,  and  ruins  of  bygone  splendor  and 
prosperity.  The  great  citadel  stands  in  the 
northwest  corner.  From  1849  to  1863  the  city 
underwent  considerable  improvement;  the  walls 
were  reduced  in  height,  and  the  surrounding 
moat  was  filled  and  formed  into  a  pleasant 
promenade  and  speedway,  with  gardens  which 
girdle  the  city.  Wide  streets  and  good  roads 
communicate  with  the  European  quarter  and  the 
surrounding  country.  In  Anarkalli  are  found 
the  Government  offices,  town  hall,  court-house, 
post-office,  Victoria  Jubilee  Hall,  Government 
training  college,  Eoberts  Institute,  library  mu- 
seum, school  of  arts.  Mayo  Hospital,  banks,  and 
bazaars.  The  Government  House,  the  cathedral, 
Lawrence  and  Montgomery  halls,  the  Punjab 
Chieftains'  University,  Punjab  Club,  the  Agri- 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Lawrence  Gardens,  jail, 
penitentiary,  and  race-course  are  situated  in 
Donald  Town.  Lahore  is  an  important  junction 
for  the  Northwestern  Railway  line  to  Peshawar, 
and  the  southwestern  line  to  Karachi.  The  sta- 
tion and  railway  workshops  are  situated  at 
Naulakha,  wliich  has  communication  with  the 
native  city  by  a  street  railway.  The  railway 
Avorkshops  cover  126  acres,  and  employ  over  2000 
men,  who  are  comfortably  housed,  and  have  a 
church,  recreation  ground,  theatre,  and  swim- 
ming bath  provided  for  them. 

Lahore  is  noted  for  its  carpets,  has  manufac- 
tures of  silk  and  woolen  goods,  pottery,  arms, 
and  jewelry,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  import 
trade.  It  is  a  progressive  municipality,  and 
owns  the  water-works.  The  cantonment  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Bari  Doab  Canal, 
which  separates  it  from  the  city.  A  huge  em- 
bankment four  miles  long  protects  the  city  from 
the  inundations  of  the  Ravi.  The  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  native  city  is  demonstrated  by 
the  varying  levels  of  its  buildings,  the  most  an- 
cient ranging  from  7  to  12  feet  below  those  of 
successive  eras  built  and  raised  upon  the  sites 
of  former  structures.  The  reputed  fovmder  of 
Lahore  is  Lava,  or  Loh,  one  of  the  sons  of  Rama. 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ghaznavids.  It  was  destroyed 
during  the  Mongol  invasion  in  1241,  and  rebuilt 
in  1269.  It  suff'ered  from  Timur's  invasion  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  1522 
came  into  the  possession  of  Baber,  one  of  his 
descendants.  The  chief  era  of  Lahore's  prosper- 
ity was  the  reign  of  Akbar  (1556-1605),  under 
whom  Christianity  flourished  for  a  period  at 
Lahore.  In  1758  the  Sikhs  obtained  possession 
of  the  city,  and  later,  under  the  redoubtable  Ran- 
jit  Singh,  became  masters  of  the  Punjab.  Anar- 
chy followed  his  death  in  1839,  and  an  invasion 
of  British  territory  resulted  in  war  and  the  Brit- 
ish occupation  of  Lahore  in  1846.  Population, 
in  1891,  176,854;  in  1901,  120,058. 

LAHR,  lar.  A  manufacturing  town  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  situated  in 
the.  valley  of  Schutter,  53  miles  south-southwest 
of  Karlsruhe  (Map:  Germany,  B  4).  'Tlie  mu- 
nicipal park,   with   the  museum   of  antiquities, 
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deserves  notic*.  Lahr  carries  on  considerable 
nuinufiictures  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  hats, 
lioiiH'liair  cloth,  artititial  Howcrs,  leather,  and 
tobacco.      Population,    in    litOO,    13.570. 

LAIBACH,  li^bjlG,  or  LAYBACH.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Austrian  Crjwnland  of  Carniola,  situ- 
ated on  the  Laibach  River,  45  miles  northeast 
of  Triest  (Map:  Austria,  D  3).  It  contains  a 
numl)er  of  line  promenades  and  squares,  adorned 
with  monuments,  among  which  the  most  notable 
is  the  bronze  bust  of  Kadetzky.  The  ecclesiastical 
edilices  are  largely  of  recent  origin.  Other  note- 
worthy buililings  are  the  Kathaus,  the  old  castle 
on  the  SchlossSerg  outside  of  the  town,  and  the 
palaces  of  the  bishop  and  the  counts  of  Auers- 
perg.  Tlie  educational  institutions  include  the 
gymnasia,  a  seminary  for  teachers  of  both  sexes, 
a  number  of  special  scliools, and  a  museum.  There 
are  a  large  hospital  and  a  penitentiary.  Laibach 
manufactures  cotton  goods,  church  bells,  tobacco, 
and  machinery  and  other  iron  products.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  prince-bishop.  Its  commerce  is  of 
some  importance.  In  the  neighboring  Laibach  Fen 
have  been  found  interesting  lake  dwellings.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890,  31,603;  in  1900,  36,547,  mostly 
Slavic.  Laibach  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Roman  Aemona  or  Hemona.  It  flourished 
under  the  rule  of  the  Franks.  In  970  it  became 
the  capital  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  passed  under 
the  rule  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  French  dominion  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces  from  1809  to  1813.  In  1821  Laibach 
was  the  scene  of  the  famous  congress  of  mon- 
archs,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  carbonarism  in  Italy,  and  to  restore  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  to  their  former  political  status. 
The  result  of  the  congress  was  the  passing  of 
resolutions  establishing  among  European  nations 
the  right  of  armed  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  any  neighboring  States  in  case  of  internal 
political  disturbances.  Most  of  the  larger  Euro- 
pean countries  were  represented  at  the  congress, 
against  whose  action  England  protested. 

LAIIXIiAW,  William  (1780-1845).  Friend 
and  amanuensis  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  was 
born  at  Blackhouse,  Selkirkshire,  and  after 
farming  with  little  success  became  steward  to 
Scott,  who  placed  a  high  value  on  his  counsel 
and  friendship.  Laidlaw  wrote  several  lyrics, 
but  the  simple  ballad  Lucy's  Flittin'  alone  is 
remembered. 

LAINEZ^  ll'nSth,  Diego.     See  Laynez. 

LAING,  lang,  Alexander  Gordon  (1793- 
1826.  A  British  explorer,  born  in  Edinburgh.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
and  in  1810  became  an  ensign  in  the  Edinburgh 
Volunteers.  The  next  year  he  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  served  until  1822,  when  he 
was  given  a  company  in  the  Royal  African  Corps, 
and  was  ordered  to  Sierra  Leone.  During  the 
next  two  years  he  made  extensive  explorations 
in  the  neighboring  countries,  and  in  1824,  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  England,  was  ordered  by  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary  to  undertake  a  journey  by  way 
of  Tripoli  and  Timbuctoo  to  the  source  of  the 
Niger.  He  was  the  first  European  to  reach  the 
latter  city,  which  he  entered  on  August  18,  1826. 
He  left  it  about  September  24,  and  two  days 
later  was  murdered  by  Arabs  who  were  prob- 
ably acting  under  instructions  from  the  Bashaw 
of   Tripoli.      An   account   of   his   earlier   explo- 


rations was  published  in  1826  under  the  title 
Travels  in  Timmannee,  Kooranko,  and  Hoolima, 
Countries  of  Western  Africa.  ConHult  Chambers, 
Kinincnt  tScotamen  (vol.  ii.)  and  Nelson,  Me- 
moirs of  Oudney,  Vlapperton,  and  Laing  (1830). 

LAINO,  David  (1793-1878),  A  Scotch  an- 
tiquary, born  and  educated  at  Edinburgh.  He 
became  an  apprentice  in  his  father's  book  store; 
traveled  abroad  to  buy  books;  met  Lockhart,  and 
became  a  friend  of  Scott.  He  was  secretary  of 
Scott's  Bannatyne  Club,  and  editor  of  many  of 
its  publications.  He  was  made  honorary  pro- 
fessor of  antiquities  for  the  Royal  Scottish  Acad- 
emy in  1854.  His  many  works  include  the  follow- 
ing: The  iielect  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Popular 
Poetry  of  Scotland  { IS21 )  ;  Fugitive  Scottish  Poe- 
try (1823-25);  The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar 
(1834)  ;  Lauder's  Memorable  Occurrents  (1840)  ; 
Letters  and  Journals  of  Robert  Baillie,  1637-62 
(1841);  The  Collected  Works  of  John  Knox 
(1846-64)  ;  Notes  of  Ben  Jonson's  Conversations 
tcith  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  (1842);  and 
Garden's  Theatre  of  Scottish,  Worthies  (1878); 
besides  several  important  works  on  etchings  and 
engravings. 

LAING,  Malcolm  (1762-1818).  A  Scotch 
historian.  He  was  born  in  Mainland,  Orkney, 
near  Kirkwall,  where  he  received  his  earlier  edu- 
cation; attended  Edinburgh  University,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785.  His  ability  at- 
tracted some  attention,  but  he  gave  up  law  as 
a  profession  to  devote  himself  to  historical  re- 
search. His  writings,  although  somewhat  awk- 
ward in  stvle,  are  thorough  and  accurate.  He 
continued  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain 
(1793)  ;  and  wrote  a  History  of  Scotland  from 
the  Union  of  the  Crotcns,  on  the  Accession  of 
James  VI.  to  the  Throne  of  England,  to  the  Union 
of  the  Kingdoms    (1802). 

LAING,  Samuel  (1810-97).  A  British  au- 
thor and  politician,  born  at  Edinburgh,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  taught  mathe- 
matics for  a  time.  He  studied  law  and  entered 
political  life  as  secretary  to  Labouchere  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce,  who  gave  him  special 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Railway  Construc- 
tion. He  was  a  disciple  of  Gladstone,  became 
member  of  Parliament  for  Wick  (1852),  held 
several  positions  under  the  Liberal  Government, 
was  president  of  the  society  which  instituted  the 
Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  (1854), 
and  a  director  of  railways  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Canada.  From  1860-65  he  was  Minister  of 
Finance  in  India,  and  he  wrote  about  that  coun- 
try and  China.  His  chief  publications  include: 
Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought  (1885); 
Problems  of  the  Future  (1889);  and  Human 
Origins  (1892). 

LAIBD,  David  { 1833— ) .  A  Canadian  states- 
man. He  was  born  in  New  Glasgow,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  and  was  educated  at  the  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary,  Truro,  N.  S.  He 
founded  and  became  editor  of  The  Patriot  of 
Charlottetown.  He  sat  in  the  Assembly  of  his 
native  province,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  was  a  delegate  to  Ottawa  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  union  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
with  the  Dominion  Government.  After  the 
union  he  was  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment; served  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  (1873- 
76)  and  became  in  1876  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Northwest  Territories.     In  1874  as  commis- 
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sioner  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  of 
tlie  northwest  by  which  they  gave  up  to  the 
Government  about  75,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. 

LAIRD,  lard,  John  (1805-74).  An  English 
ship-builder,  born  in  Greenock,  Scotland.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  builder  of  iron  steam- 
ships, and  for  a  long  time  was  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  John  Laird  &  Sons,  iron  ship-builders 
and  engineers  at  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool. 
Among  the  vessels  built  by  his  firm  were  the 
John  Randolph,  said  to  have  been  the  first  iron 
vessel  used  in  American  waters,  the  Nemesis,  the 
first  iron  vessel  equipped  with  guns,  and  the 
famous  Confederate  vessel  Alabama.  He  re- 
tired from  the  active  management  of  the  busi- 
ness in  1861,  after  which  time  the  firm  became 
known  as  Laird  Bros.  From  18C1  until  his 
death  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament. 

LAIRESSE,  la'res^  G^eard  de  (1641-1711). 
A  Flemish  historical  painter  and  etcher.  He 
was  born  at  Lifege,  and  under  the  direction  of  his 
father  received  a  liberal  education  in  literature 
and  art.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Bartholet 
Flemael  at  Lifege.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
painted  good  portraits  and  historical  subjects. 
From  the  traditional  account  it  seems  that  he 
lived  in  great  poverty  at  Utrecht  and  in  the 
neighborhood,  painting  signs  for  a  living,  until 
summoned  by  a  picture  dealer  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  speedily  became  celebrated.  He  is  said 
to  have  gained  inspiration  for  painting  by  play- 
ing the  violin.  He  painted  with  great  facility, 
leaving  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  works. 
His  style  was  influenced  by  Poussin  and  the 
antique,  his  art  being  essentially  Flemish,  and 
not  realistic,  like  the  Dutch.  It  was  sumptuous 
and  mannered  in  character.  In  1690  his  sight 
became  impaired,  but  he  continued  his  useful- 
ness by  dictating  his  ideas  on  painting  to  his 
pupils  and  associates.  They  were  collected  by 
his  son  and  published  at  Amsterdam,  under  the 
title  Het  groot  schilderboek  (1707-12),  which, 
translated  into  English,  German,  and  French, 
became  a  manual  for  the  art  academies  of  the 
eighteenth  centurv.  Lairesse  died  at  Amsterdam, 
June  28,   1711. 

His  largest  works  were  decorations  for  houses 
in  Amsterdam,  and  for  Dutch  castles.  He  was 
especially  fond  of  mythological  subjects,  his  re- 
ligious pictures  being  less  impressive.  Among 
his  paintings  at  Amsterdam  (Rijksmuseum) 
are  a  "Bacchanal,"  "Legitimate  Power,"  "Revo- 
lution," "Venus.  Mars,  and  Cupid;"  in  the 
Tx)uvre  are  the  "Institution  of  the  Eucharist," 
"Cleopatra  at  Tarsus,"  and  a  "Dance  of  Chil- 
dren." The  gallery  at  Cassel  is  also  rich  in  his 
works.  For  the  Cathedral  of  Lifege  he  painted 
a  "Penitence  of  Saint  Augustine"  and  "Baptism 
of  Saint  Augustine;"  for  the  Church  of  Saint 
Ursula,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  "Martyrdom"  of 
Saint  Ursula. 

LAIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aa(j).  The  name  of 
tAvo  Greek  courtesans,  celebrated  for  their 
beauty.  ( 1 )  The  elder,  probably  born  at  Co- 
rinth, lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  Her  beauty  was  said  to  surpass  that  of 
any  other  woman  of  her  time;  but  her  greed  and 
capriciousness  were  also  notorious,  and,  when 
old,  she  grew  overfond  of  the  wine-bottle.  Her 
lovers  included  many  famous  men,  among  them 
the  philosopher  Aristippus  of  Cyrene.      (2)    The 


younger  was  probably  born  in  Sicily,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  to  Athens  when  still  a 
child.  She  sat  as  a  model  to  the  painter  Apelles. 
Falling  in  love  with  a  certain  Thessalian,  she 
accompanied  him  to  Thessaly,  where,  it  is  said, 
she  was  stoned  to  death  by  some  jealous  women. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE,  la'su'  far  (Fr.,  let  do), 
LAISSEZ-PASSER,  la'sa'  pa'sa'.  As  originally 
used,  the  first  of  these  phrases  represents  a  de- 
mand for  freedom  from  onerous  restrictions  in 
production,  the  second  for  freedom  of  excliange. 
Under  the  Mercantile  System  industry  and  com- 
merce were  subject  to  a  mass  of  regulations 
which  hampered  the  individual  even  in  matters 
of  trilling  importance.  A  reaction  in  thought 
set  in  against  this  excessive  regulation,  cul- 
minating in  the  laissez-faire  teachings  of  the 
Physiocrats  (q.v.).  The  expression  laissez-faire 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  before  1680  by 
liCgendre,  a  merchant,  in  a  reply  to  a  question 
of  Colbert  concerning  the  needs  of  industry.  The 
idea  appears  more  definitely  worked  out  "in  the 
writings  of  Boisguillebert  (1712),  and  as  early 
as  1735  the  Marquis  d'Argenson  had  declared 
that  Laissez-faire  should  be  the  watchword  of 
every  public  power.  "To  govern  better,  it  is 
necessary  to  govern  less,"  he  writes.  The  view 
did  not  become  common  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  maxim  laissez- 
faire  et  laissez-passer  appears  to  have  been  popu- 
larized by  Goumay,  to  whom  it  was  attributed 
until  within  recent  years. 

The  doctrine  secured  a  wide  following  both 
in  France  and  in  other  European  countries.  In 
England  Adam  Smith  and  the  whole  English 
classical  school  of  political  economy  manifest  its 
influence.  The  French  classical  economists  were 
likewise  champions  of  laissez-faire ;  and  numer- 
ous followers  appeared  in  Germany.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  doctrine 
of  laissez-faire  lost  ground,  however.  The  Ger- 
man school  of  economics,  which  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  economic  functions  of  govern- 
ment, seemed  for  a  time  to  have  completely  over- 
thrown the  older  doctrine.  A  reaction  has,  how- 
ever, set  in  which  promises  to  restore  to  favor  a 
modified   form   of  the   principle   of   laissez-faire. 

Adherents  of  the  theory  have  never  stood  for 
the  view  that  the  individual  should  be  left  free 
to  do  as  he  pleases  in  other  matters  than  trade 
and  industry.  The  doctrine  is  not  one  of  an- 
archy, as  it  has  been  made  out  to  be  by  its  op- 
ponents. Nor  does  it  deny  that  government  has 
certain  economic  functions  to  perform ;  although, 
indeed,  an  obscure  follower  of  Bentham,  Sir  J. 
Bowning,  attempted  to  show  that  political  econ- 
omy looks  for  nothing  from  the  State  except 
security  for  industry.  The  adherents  of  the 
theory  would,  as  a  rule,  agree  that  the  State 
should  perform  those  functions  which  cannot  be 
adequately  performed  by  individuals ;  they 
would  also  leave  to  the  State  functions  which 
primarily  redound  to  the  public  good.  See  Free 
Trade;  Physiocrats;  Political  Economy;  In- 
dividualism. 

Bibliography.  For  a  brief  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  doctrine,  see  Palgrave,  Dictionary 
of  Political  Economy  (London,  1894-99).  The 
most  satisfactory  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
phrases  is  Onken,  Die  Maxime  Laissez-Faire  et 
Laissez-Passer  (Bern,  1886).  A  brief  account 
is  given  by  Higgs,  The  Physiocrats,  ch.  3  (Lon- 
don, 1897). 
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LAISTNEB,  l!st'n«r,  LuDWio  (1845-96).  A 
German  uutlior,  burn  at  Esslingen,  Wiirtteuiberg. 
He  studied  theologj'  at  Tilbiuj^'ii,  had  cliarge  of 
a  pastorate  for  two  years,  and  was  a  private 
tutor  in  Munich,  where  he  devoted  hiuist>lf  ex- 
clusively to  literary  pursuits  after  1880,  and 
whoiuf  he  removed  to  Stuttgart  in  1889.  Besides 
liarbarossas  lirauwerber  (1875),  an  epic  poem, 
and  \otellen  aus  alter  Zcit  (1882),  he  wrote: 
\tbelsagen  (1879),  contributions  to  German 
mythologj' ;  Der  Archett/pun  der  yibelungen 
(1887)  ;  Das  lidtscl  der  Sphinx.  Grundziige  einer 
Mi/thcngeschichte  (1889);  and  Germanische 
^  ijlk'  niamen  (1892);  and  with  Paul  Heyse  he 
vUittHl  Sever  dcutscher  yocellenschatz  (24  vols., 
1884-88). 

LAITY,  la^-tl  (from  lay,  from  OF.,  Fr.  lai, 
from  l^t.  laicus,  from  Gk.  Xcujc6$,  laikos,  relat- 
injr  to  the  people,  from  Xais,  laos,  people).  In 
Church  relations,  the  name  given  to  all  persons 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  clergy  (q.v. ).  Among 
Catholics  the  term  has  a  stricter  meaning  than 
among  Protestants,  for  the  latter  do  not  make 
the  same  profound  distinction  between  those  es- 
pecially dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church 
and  the  general  body  of  worshipers.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  claims  for  its  priesthood 
a  direct  and  special  mission  supematurally  be- 
stowed to  teach  and  govern  the  faithful  laity  in 
all  matters  concerning  religion.  Most  Protestant 
bodies  deny  this  sharp  distinction  and  regard  all 
members  as  equally  of  the  same  spiritual  grade. 
In  modem  usage,  the  term  is  applied  in  a  similar 
sense  to  distinguish  those  who  are  not  in  a 
learned  profession  from  its  members:  thus  those 
who  are  not  lawyers  are  laymen'  to  the  legal 
profession. 

LAJABD,  la'zhar',  Jeax  Baptiste  F£ux 
(1783-1858).  A  French  archaeologist,  bom  in 
Lyons.  He  was  attached  as  secretary  to  the 
French  Ambassador  to  Persia,  and  spent  several 
years  in  that  country  exploring  and  studying 
Oriental  religions,  particularly  in  their  effect 
upon  Greek  culture.  He  also  made  a  collection 
of  Babylonian  cylinders  which  are  now  in  the 
National  Library  in  Paris.  The  value  of  his 
researches  was  recognized,  and  after  his  re- 
turn to  France  he  held  several  important  of- 
fices. Much  of  his  ^vriting  was  contributed  to 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1830.  His  works  include:  Recherches 
sur  le  culte,  leu  symhoJes,  les  attributs  et  les 
monuments  figures  de  lentis  en  Orient  et  en 
Occident  (1837-47);  and  the  unfinished  Re- 
cherches sur  le  culte  puhUque  et  les  mysteres  de 
Mithra  en  Orient  et  en  Occident  (1847-48). 

LAJARTE,  la'zhart'.  Theodore  Edoiwbd  du 
Faure  de  (1826-90).  A  Frencji  composer  and 
musical  critic,  lx)m  at  Bordeaux.  His  education 
was  begun  there,  and  was  continued  under  Le- 
bome  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  In  1855  he 
composed  a  one-act  comic  opera,  Le  secret  de 
Voncle  Vincent,  which  had  a  longer  run  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre  than  any  of  his  succeeding  pro- 
ductions: Le  duel  du  commandeur  (1857); 
Mom'zelle  Penelope  (1859)  ;  and  Le  nereu  de 
Oullirer  (1861).  His  farce  Maitre  Villon  was 
played  at  the  Athene  (1872)  ;  Monsieur  de 
Floridor  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  (1880)  :  Roi  de 
carreau  at  the  Nouveaut^s  (1883):  and  Les 
jumeaux  de  Bergame  at  the  Opf^ra  (1886).  He 
wrote  military  music,  as  well  as  articles  for  mu- 


sical journak,  was  connected  with  the  opera 
archives  from  1873,  and  became  librarian  there 
in  1882.  His  chief  critical  works  are:  Instru- 
ments HaJB  et  fanfares  civiles  (1867);  Biblio- 
th^ue  musieaie  du  the&tre  de  VOp6ra,  catalogue 
historique,  chrtmologitiue,  anecdotique  ( 1877-79)  ; 
and  Curiosites  de  VOinh^a  (1883). 

LA  JONQUIEBE,  l&  zhOx'kyftr^,  Jacquks 
PiERBE  Taffanel,  Marquis  de  (1685-1752).  A 
French  naval  officer,  who  came  to  Canada  as 
Governor  in  1749.  He  had  previously  been  oi- 
gaged  in  military  service,  fighting  the  Protestants 
in  the  Cevennes  (1703),  with  Duguay-Trouin  at 
the  siege  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1711),  and  at  the 
battle  of  Toulon  (1744),  and  had  won  a  notable 
victor}-  at  Finisterre  with  si-x  ships  over  eighteen 
of  the  British.  He  was  appointed  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada  in  1746,  but  the  fleet  in  which 
he  had  embarked  was  scattered  by  storms  and 
never  reached  Quebec,  nor  was  he  more  fortu- 
nate the  following  year,  when  his  ship  was  cap- 
tured and  himself  taken  prisoner  to  England. 
^^'hen  he  at  length  assumed  the  government  he 
was  regarded  as  a  miser.  He  was  suspected  of 
being  a  silent  partner  of  Western  fur-traders, 
and  he  undoubtedly  backed  the  zealous  Abb6 
le  Loutre  in  his  design  of  securing  Acadia  for 
France  against  the  English  among  the  Acadians. 
He  died  in  Quebec,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  the  R^coUets. 

LAKANAL,  IsL'k&'n&V,  Joseph  (1762-1845). 
A  French  statesman  and  educator,  bom  at 
Serres,  in  the  Department  of  Ari&ge,  and  edu- 
cated for  the  priesthood.  When  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  Lakanal,  who  was  then  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  college  at  Moulins,  was  sent 
by  the  Etepartment  of  Ari&ge  as  a  Deputy  to 
Paris.  In  the  National  Convention  he  gave  an 
unqualified  vote  for  the  death  of  the  King. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
quickly  rose  to  the  head  of  that  body.  He 
showed  indefatigable  energy  in  educational  work 
in  France,  and  initiated  most  of  the  important 
reforms  tending  to  make  education  universal  in 
the  country.  To  his  efforts  was  also  due  the 
founding  of  the  Ecole  Xormale  and  the  Institut 
de  France.  In  1798  he  performed  with  great 
credit  and  thoroughness  the  duties  of  commis- 
sary-general of  the  Department  of  the  Rhine, 
reforming  abuses  in  the  army  and  building  up 
the  frontier  against  foreign  invasion.  During 
Napoleon's  tenure  of  power  Lakanal  filled  vari- 
ous subordinate  positions  in  educational  institu- 
tions in  France.  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVIII.  he  was  proscribed  as  a  regicide,  and  came 
to  the  L'nited  States.  Congress  voted  him  500 
acres  of  land,  and  a  little  later  he  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  State  L'niver- 
sity  of  Ix»uisiana.  In  1825  he  resigned  and  re- 
tired to  his  plantation  on  the  shores  of  Mobile 
Bay.  Shortly  after  the  Revolution  of  1830 
lakanal  returned  to  France.  He  died  in  Paris, 
Febmary  14,  1845. 

LAKE  (AS.  lacu,  from  Lat.  lacus,  lake;  con- 
nected with  OHG.  lahha.  Ger.  Lache,  pool.  Olr. 
loch,  lake.  Gk.  XtUxos,  lakkos,  hole).  A  body  of 
standing  water  surrounded  by  land.  In  common 
usage  the  term  pond  is  applied  to  very  small 
lakes,  but  there  is  no  uniformity  in  affreement  as 
to  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn.  In  Scotland  the 
word  loch  is  applied  to  lakes  and  also  to  lake- 
like arms  of  the  sea  almost  completely  shut  in 
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by  the  land.  In  the  case  of  the  Caspian,  Dead, 
and  Aral  seas,  the  term  sea  is  applied  to  what 
are  true  lakes. 

General  Chakactekistics.  Lakes  vary  from 
each  other  in  form,  depth,  and  source  of  water- 
supply.  They  are  usually  elongated  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  inlet  and  outlet,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  arise  from  some  interference  with  the 
free  drainage  along  a  preexisting  river  valley. 
Often  the  outline  is  irregular  because  the  dam 
at  the  outlet  causes  the  water  to  rise  up  into 
the  tributary  valleys.  In  some  cases  the  water 
rises  over  low  divides,  forming  many  islands  and 
a  very  irregular  coast,  as  in  Champlain,  Win- 
nipesaukee,  and  other  lakes.  Others  may  have 
straight  shore-lines  following  the  valley  walls, 
or  may  occupy  small  circular  basins.  In  depth 
lakes  vary  greatly;  thus  Great  Salt  Lake  has 
a  depth  of  less  than  25  feet,  and  Crater  Lake, 
in  Oregon,  of  2000  feet.  They  may  occur  at  any 
elevation  above  the  sea,  and  some,  like  the  Dead 
Sea,  are  even  below  sea-level.  Excepting  in  very 
severe  climates,  deep  lakes  do  not  freeze  in  win- 
ter, because  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  entire 
lake  to  39°  F.  before  the  surface  can  freeze. 
Some  lakes  have  no  surface  tributaries,  but  re- 
ceive their  waters  from  the  rains  and  from 
underground ;  others  have  many  tributaries ;  all 
receive  a  notable  supply  from  underground.  Usu- 
ally the  largest  feeder  or  inlet  is  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake.  The  surface  of  the  water  slopes 
slightly  toward  the  outlet,  which  in  most  cases 
is  limited  to  a  single  channel. 

Great  floods  raise  the  level  of  all  but  the  larger 
lakes,  and  wet  seasons  cause  the  surface  to  rise 
by  the  increased  amount  of  water  supplied  from 
underground.  This  rising  may  come  so  long 
after  the  wet  period  that  the  connection  is  not 
readily  discovered.  There  is  also  a  slight  tide 
on  the  larger  lakes,  though  ordinarily  unnotice- 
able;  but  in  V-shaped  bays  its  height  may  be 
so  increased  as  to  be  easily  detected.  Steadily 
blowing  wind,  drifting  the  water  beforp  iit, 
causes  well-defined  currents  of  water.  On  smaller 
lakes,  when  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows 
coincide  with  strong  wind,  floods  occur  on  the 
deltas.  The  lake-level  is  then  raised  by  the 
wind,  and  the  water  of  the  streams  cannot  flow 
off,  consequently  flooding  the  delta.  Still  an- 
other change  of  level  of  lakes  is  due  to  a  dif- 
ference in  the  air-pressure  on  the  two  ends  of 
the  lake.  A  low  pressure  on  one  end  and  a  high 
on  the  other  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the 
water;  it  is  pushed  down  under  the  heavier  air 
and  rises  under  the  low  pressure.  This  starts 
an  undulation  of  the  lake  water,  which  is  analo- 
gous to  the  rocking  of  a  basin,  and  a  wave 
passes  up  and  down  the  lake,  slowly  dying  out 
with  each  succeeding  undulation.  To  such 
changes  in  lake-level  the  name  'seiches'  is  applied. 

Lakes  Without  Outlets.  In  all  countries 
there  is  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  lakes, 
so  that  less  water  flows  out  than  enters;  there 
may  also  be  loss  through  seepage  into  the  earth. 
On  account  of  this,  even  in  moist  climates,  lakes 
with  a  small  drainage  area  may  not  rise  to  the 
point  of  outflow.  This  is  true  of  small  basins 
in  sand-dune  regions,  or  in  sandy  glacial  de- 
posits, where  the  water  speedily  soaks  into  the 
loose  soil.  Slowly,  however,  the  washing  in  of 
clay  and  the  growth  of  vegetation  forms  a  more 
impervious  bottom,  so  that  first  swamps,  then 
ponds,   are  caused.     Little  kettle-shaped  basins 


in  terminal  moraines  often  have  such  a  small 
drainage  area  that  they  do  not  rise  to  overflow, 
or  possibly  overflow  only  in  periods  of  heavy 
rains  or  melting  snows.  Deep  lakes  in  volcanic 
craters,  like  Crater  Lake  in  Oregon,  also  fail  to 
reach  the  point  of  overflow,  because  the  rainfall 
and  drainage  are  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  basins. 
Where  the  climate  is  very  arid,  the  lack  of 
abundant  rain,  the  rapid  evaporation,  and  the 
seepage,  commonly  keep  the  lake  waters  below 
the  rim  of  the  basin;  and  in  deserts  these  condi- 
tions may  completely  dry  up  the  basins,  or  permit 
them  to  have  lakes  or  swampy  bottoms  only  dur- 
ing rains.  These  eff"ects  of  aridity  are  illustrated 
in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  As  the  streams  entering  lakes  bring 
a  load  of  mineral  matter  in  solution,  and  as  this 
is  not  carried  off  in  the  vapor,  lakes  without 
outlet  have  a  steadily  increasing  load  of  mineral 
matter.  Among  the  mineral  substances  thus 
brought,  salt,  gypsum,  and  carbonate  of  lime  are 
usually  the  most  abundant.  In  time,  therefore, 
these  substances  may  be  present  in  such  quan- 
tity that  no  more  can  be  held  by  the  water, 
and  then  some  of  the  mineral  load  must  be  de- 
posited. Thus  carbonate  of  lime  is  being  precipi- 
tated on  the  bottom  and  shores  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  salt  and  gypsum  have  been  pre- 
cipitated in  many  lakes  in  recent  times  and  in 
past  ages. 

Origin  of  Lakes.  The  causes  of  lakes  are  as 
various  as  their  forms.  In  general  they  may 
be  considered  as  consequence  of  natural  inter- 
ference witli  drainage.  They  may  exist  on  a 
new  land  surface,  when  they  may  be  called  orig- 
inal consequent  lakes,  since  they  are  formed  in 
consequence  of  original  irregularities  in  the 
land;  they  may  result  from  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  rivers,  and  may  then  be  called  lakes  of 
normal  development ;  and  they  may  be  due  to 
some  accidental  interference  with  preexisting 
drainage,  when  they  may  be  called  lakes  of  acci- 
dental origin.  All  lakes  fall  into  one  of  these 
three  great  classes. 

Original  consequent  lakes  are  illustrated  by 
the  shallow  lakes  of  Florida,  which  exist  in  de- 
pressions on  a  raised  sea  bottom ;  the  same  condi- 
tion exists  in  the  Siberian  plains,  and  in  the  Ar- 
gentine plains.  Consequent  lakes  are  also  found 
in  shallow  basins  on  the  beds  of  extinct  lakes. 
Thus  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  in  a  depression  in 
the  deposits  of  a  much  larger  lake  that  once 
existed  there.  Any  other  new  land  surface,  as 
a  lava  flow,  or  a  thick  sheet  of  glacial  drift 
which  obscures  the  old  land,  may  have  depres- 
sions in  which  ponds  or  lakes  develop.  There 
are  many  small  lakes  of  this  origin  in  the 
glaciated  belt  of  America  and  Europe. 

Of  lakes  of  nqrmal  development  there  are  also 
numerous  illustrations.  Abandoned  meanders  of 
rivers,  forming  ox-bow  lakes,  and  abandoned 
river  channels  on  deltas,  shut  off  from  the  river 
by  the  deposit  of  river  silt,  are  instances.  The 
growth  of  alluvial  fans  by  streams  coming  from 
a  mountain  into  a  more  level  valley  sometimes 
dams  the  river  in  the  main  valley.  Thus  Tulare 
Lake  in  California  is  made  by  a  broad,  low, 
alluvial  fan  made  by  King  River,  which  comes 
down  from  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Still  another 
kind  is  found  where  stream  development  is  tak- 
ing place  in  a  region  of  limestone  or  other  solu- 
ble rock.  Under  these  conditions  some  of  the 
drainage  is  underground,  the  surface  settles  here 
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and  there  by  undermining,  and  little  basins  or 
hink-hule«  are  formed  toward  which  the  water 
drains.  If  the  hole  in  the  centre  becomes  filled, 
ponds  are  caused. 

Far  the  most  common  cause  for  lakes  is  some 
accident  to  a  stream,  so  interfering  with  its 
normal  development  as  locally  to  transform  its 
valley  to  a  basin.  An  avalanche  across  a  river 
dams  back  n  lake,  and  the  growth  of  a  moun- 
tain bjirri«*r  makes  a  still  greater  dam.  The 
warping  of  valleys  during  mountain  growth  also 
makes  basins.  Lake  Geneva  in  the  Alps  has 
been  ascribed  to  this  origin.  There  are  basins 
where  the  rocks  across  a  valley  have  been  faulted 
— for  example,  in  southern  Oregon,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Dead  Sea.  When  the 
land  has  subsided  and  the  sea  entered  the 
mouths  of  river  valleys,  the  building  of  bars 
across  the  drowned  valleys  often  shuts  in  the 
water,  forming  lakes.  Tliese  may  be  made  salt 
by  the  occasional  overflows  of  the  sea,  or  they 
may  be  completely  disconnected  from  the  sea. 
Such  lakes  .ire  illustrated  by  the  shut-in  bays 
en  the  south  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Sinking 
of  parts  of  the  land  during  earthquake  shocks 
forms  basins,  as  in  the  'sunk'  country  of  Arkan- 
sas, in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  that  was  shaken 
by  the  earthquake  of  1812.  Lava  dams  hold 
back  river  water,  as  is  illustrated  in  the 
Auvergne  region  of  Central  France;  by  Snag 
Lake,  near  ikiount  Shasta;  by  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  in  the  Jordan  Valley;  and  by  many 
other  lakes  in  volcanic  regions.  After  the  vol- 
canic energy  has  subsided,  volcanic  craters  are 
occupied  by  lakes,  as  in  the  Eifel  region  of 
Germany;  Lake  Nemi,  near  Rome;  Avemo, 
near  Naples ;  and  many  other  places.  Such  lakes 
are  especially  large  and  deep  when  the  cra- 
ter bottom  has  subsided,  as  in  Crater  Lake,  Ore- 
gon. But  perhaps  the  most  important  single  cause 
for  lakes  is  the  glacial  accident.  By  moraine  dams 
and  by  dams  of  other  classes  of  glacial  deposits 
a  vast  number  of  lakes  in  Northeastern  America 
and  Northwestern  Europe  have  been  formed. 
Without  doubt  the  number  of  glacial  lakes  and 
ponds  in  Northeastern  America  and  Northwest- 
em  Europe  is  several  hundred  thousand.  There 
are  estimated  to  be  10,000  lakes  in  Minnesota 
alone,  due  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  glacier. 
In  consequence  of  the  interference  of  drainage 
by  the  glacial  accident,  glaciated  regions  are 
characterized  by  an  abundance  of  lakes,  while 
unglaciated  regions  have  relatively  few.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  deposit  of  materials  forming  a  dam 
across  stream  valleys,  glaciers  have  scoured  out 
many  basins,  known  as  rock  basins.  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  Lake  valleys  in  central  New  York  have 
been  thus  formed,  the  Great  Lakes  owe  at  least 
a  part  of  their  depth  to  this  cause,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  some  of  the  Alpine  lakes,  notably  the 
Italian  lakes  Como,  Lugano,  and  Maggiore. 
Many  lakes  are  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
causes.  For  example,  the  Great  Lakes  are  evi- 
dently in  old  river  valleys,  deepened  to  some  ex- 
tent by  glacial  erosion,  further  deepened  by  a 
warping  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  with  their 
depth  still  further  increased  by  dams  of  drift  in 
the  preexisting  valleys.  The  Alpine  lakes  also 
eeem  to  combine  valley  warping,  glacier  erosion, 
and  glacial-drift  dams  among  their  causes. 

Destrvctiox  of  Lakes.  Lakes  are  normally 
of  brief  duration,  from  the  standpoint  of  geo- 
logical time.     Consequently  lakes  are  mostly  of 


recent  origin,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  re* 
gions  where  some  recent  accident  has  happened 
to  drainage;  as,  for  example,  where  glaciers 
have  l)een,  or  where  lava  flows  have  recently 
overspread  areas  of  country".  Since  lakes  act  as 
catchment  basins  for  sediment,  they  are  soon 
filled  by  the  contributions  brought  by  the  incom- 
ing streams,  by  rain-wash,  by  winds,  and  by 
waves.  Much  of  the  finer  sediment  settles  in 
the  lake  at  a  distance  from  the  shore;  but  most 
of  the  coarser  material  accumulates  near  the 
shore,  and  especially  in  the  river, deltas.  These 
grow  out  into  the  lake,  forming  flats  at  the  head 
of  the  lakes  and  protruding  deltas  on  the  mar- 
gin. In  some  cases,  where  the  sediment  supply 
is  abundant,  as  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  which  receive 
glacier-fed  streams,  the  growth  of  deltas  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  lake  has  cut  a  single  lake 
in  two  parts.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  lakes  Thun  and  Brienz,  which  are  divided 
by  the  delta  deposit  on  which  Interlaken  is  situ- 
ated. 

As  lakes  are  shallowed  by  sediment  deposit, 
organic  contributions  help  finally  to  fill  them. 
Various  forms  of  vegetation,  including  lilies, 
reeds,  rushes,  cane,  and  sphagnum,  are  very 
effective  in  this  last  stage  of  lake  destruction. 
\Mien  finally  filled  the  lake  becomes  a  swampy 
plain;  the  rivers  then  build  the  plain  up  into 
dry  land  in  their  establishment  of  a  slope  or 
grade  across  the  plain. 

Lakes  are  not  always  destroyed  solely  by  fill- 
ing. The  outlet  stream  is  always  eroding  at 
the  barrier,  though  this  work  is  usually  slow, 
because  the  lake  water  has  filtered  out  the  sedi- 
ment, so  that  the  outlet  is  robbed  of  its  cutting 
tools.  Thus  Niagara,  in  flowing  from  Lake  Erie, 
lias  cut  away  but  little  more  of  the  barrier  than 
the  loose  soil,  and  consequently  flows  practically 
on  the  surface  of  the  plain.  Where  the  outlet 
passes  through  imconsolidated  material  it  may 
rapidly  lower  the  lake-level.  If  a  condition  like 
that  at  Niagara  could  exist  near  a  lake,  the  eating 
back  of  the  falls  would  in  time  reach  the  lake 
and  rapidly  drain  it.  This  will  not  happen  in 
the  case  of  Niagara,  because  the  layer  which 
causes  the  cataract  dips  toward  the  south,  and 
the  fall  will  disappear  before  Lake  Erie  is 
reached. 

A  lake  may  also  be  destroyed  by  a  change  of 
climate.  Thus  a  series  of  lakes  existed  in  the 
great  basin  of  Western  United  States  during  the 
Glacial  period,  when  the  climate  was  cooler  and 
damper.  (See  Lake  Boxxeviixe;  Lake  Lahox- 
TAX.)  During  the  Glacial  period  large  lakes  also 
existed  along  the  margin'of  the  ice  wherever  the 
glacier  formed  a  dam  across  north-flowing  stream 
valleys.  An  enormous  lake  of  this  origin  ex- 
isted in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  to  which  the  name  Lake  Agassiz  (q.v.) 
has  been  given.  Similar  lakes  appeared  in  the 
basin  of  the  Great  Lakes,  while  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Valley  was  ice-filled.  The  shore-lines  of 
these  glacial  lakes  are  plainly  seen  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  record  a  very  com- 
plex history,  with  various  outflows  which  were 
made  available  as  the  ice-front  melted  farther 
and  farther  back.  The  deposits  made  in  these 
extinct  lakes  form  much  of  the  soil  of  the  land 
along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Such  methods  of  lake  destruction  are  abnormal; 
the  natural  and  usual  method  b  filling,  com- 
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bined  with  a  partial  removal  of  the  barrier  over 
which  the  outlet  Hows. 

Bibliography.  Geddie,  Lalce  Region  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  (London,  1881);  Gilbert,  "Topo- 
graphic Features  of  Lake  Shores,"  in  United 
Htates  Geological  Survey  Fifth  Annual  Report 
(Washington,  1885)  ;  Geikie,  Manual  of  Geology 
(London,  1893)  ;  Russell,  Lalces  of  North  Ameri- 
ca (Boston,  1894)  ;  Whipple,  Classification  of 
Lalces  According  to  Temperature  (Boston,  1898)  ; 
Tarr,  Physical  Geography  (New  York,  1897)  ; 
Davis,  Physical  Geography  (Boston,  1900). 

LAKE,  Gerard,  first  Viscount  of  Delhi  and 
Leswarree  (1744-1808).  An  English  general.  He 
was  born  July  27,  1744;  entered  the  army  when 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  fought  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  He  served  in  America  in 
1781,  under  Lord  Cornwallis;  with  the  Duke  of 
York  in  Flanders  (1793-94),  acquitting  himself 
brilliantly  at  Lille ;  and  as  commander-in-chief  in 
Ireland,  defeated  the  rebels  at  W^exford,  June  21, 
1798,  and  the  French  invading  troops  near 
Cloone,  September  8,  1798.  From  1790  to  1802 
he  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Aylesbury. 
In  1800  he  went  to  India  as  commander-in-chief 
and  captured  Delhi  in  1803  by  an  adroit  strategic 
movement.  He  also  took  Agra,  and  continued  his 
successful  campaign  by  the  decisive  battles  of 
Aligarh  and  lieswarree,  defeating  Sindhia,  the 
Gwalior  ruler,  and  gaining  possession  of  all  his 
dominions  north  of  the  Chumbul  River.  For  his 
services  General  Lake  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  after  the  campaign  of  1804-05  against  Hol- 
kar,  Maharajah  of  Indore,  he  was  created  vis- 
count.   He  died  in  London,  February  20,  1808. 

LAKE  AGASSIZ,  ag'a-se.  The  name  given 
to  an  extinct  lake  that,  during  the  late  Glacial 
period,  covered  a  large  area  in  the  Red  River 
valley  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Canada. 
Its  former  existence  is  made  known  by  deltas 
at  the  entrance  of  the  inflowing  rivers,  and  by 
well-marked  shore-lines  which  can  be  traced  for 
long  distances  with  but  slight  variation  in  level. 
The  investigations  of  Uphani  and  other  geolo- 
gists indicate  that  the  natural  drainage  toward 
the  north  was  held  back  by  the  great  ice-sheet, 
and  that  the  lake  discharged  at  the  southern  end 
through  a  channel  50  miles  long  into  the  Minne- 
sota River,  and  thence  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
lake^  which  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  expan- 
sion was  larger  than  all  the  Great  Lakes  com- 
bined, disappeared  Avhen  the  ice  melted  sufficient- 
ly to  permit  the  Red  River  to  resume  its  course. 
The  lake  bed  is  now  a  plain,  covered  with  gla- 
cial till  and  silt  and  yielding  its  fertile  soil  to 
the  growth  of  wheat.  Consult:  Upham,  "The 
Glacial  Lake  Agassiz,"  in  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey Monograph  No.  25  (Washington,  1895)  ; 
id.,  "The  Upper  Beaches  and  Deltas  of  the  Gla- 
cial Lake  Agassiz,"  U.  8.  Geological  Survey  Bul- 
letin No.  39  (Washington,  1887).  See  Glacial 
Period. 

LAKE  BONNEVILLE,  bon'vil.  A  glacial 
lake  which  once  occupied  the  basin  of  northwest- 
ern Utah.  The  shore-lines  still  discernible  along 
the  inclosing  mountain  ranges  show  that  it  at- 
tained an  area  of  nearly  20,000  square  miles  and 
a  depth  of  1000  feet.  'During  its  second  period 
of  expansion,  the  lake  waters  overflowed  to  the 
north,  draining  into  the  Shoshone  River  and  thus 
reaching  the  Pacific.  Evaporation  lowered  the 
lake   until    only   shallow   bodies    of    salt   water 


remain,  of  which  Great  Salt  Lake  (q.v.)  is  the 
largest.  Consult  Gilbert,  "Lake  Bonneville," 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Monograph  No.  1 
(Washington,  1890).    Sec  Glacial  Period. 

LAKE  CARP.  A  carp-sucker  (Carpiodes 
Thompsoni) ,  abundant  in  the  Great  Lakes.  See 
Carp-Sucker. 

LAKE  CHAHLES.  A  city  and  the  parish 
seat  of  Calcasieu  Parish,  La.,  216  miles  west  of 
New  Orleans ;  on  the  Calcasieu  River,  and  on 
the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Kansas  City,  Watkina 
and  Gulf^  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Louisiana, 
B  3 ) .  It  is  finely  situated  on  Lake  Charles,  and  has 
Acadia  College,  a  Carnegie  library,  handsome 
court-house  and  public-school  buildings,  and  a 
beautiful  park.  The  connnercial  interests  are 
important.  There  are  extensive  lumber  and  rice 
mills,  and  other  industries.  Settled  about  1850, 
Lake  Charles  was  first  incorporated  in  1860, 
and  in  1886  its  limits  were  extended.  Under  a 
charter  of  the  last  date,  the  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
municipal  council.  Population,  in  1890,  3442; 
in   1900,  6680. 

LAKE  CITY.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Columbia  County,  Fla.,  00  miles  west  of  .Jackson- 
ville; on  the  Florida  Central  and  Peninsular,  the 
Georgia  Southern  and  Florida,  and  other  rail- 
roads ( Map :  Florida,  F  1 ) .  The  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  opened  in  1884,  and  a  United 
States  agricultural  experiment  station,  are  situ- 
ated here.  The  town  is  in  a  cotton-growing  see- 
lion,  and  has  an  important  trade  in  lumber,  tur- 
pentine, phosphates,  etc.  The  State  Legislature 
in  1901  granted  to  Lake  City  a  new  charter,  ex- 
tending the  municipal  limits  and  thereby  adding 
considerably  to  the  town's  population,  which  is 
(1902)  estimated'at  6000.  Population,  in  1890, 
2020;  in  1900,  4013. 

LAKE  CITY.  A  city  in  Wabasha  County, 
Minn.,  57  miles  southeast  of  Saint  Paul;  on  the 
expansion  of  the  Mississippi  River  known  as 
Lake  Pepin,  and  on  the  Chicago,  INtilwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  Railroad  (Map:  Minnesota,  F  6). 
It  is  a  popular  summer  resort,  and  has  a  public 
library,  and  a  fine  school  building,  in  which  is 
a  library  of  1000  volumes.  There  are  grain- 
elevators,  flour-mills,  wagon-works,  a  foundry, 
a  pickling  plant,  and  a  nursery  of  1200  acres. 
The  water- works  and  electric  light  plant  are 
owned  by  the  city.  Population,  in  1890,  2128;  in 
1900,  2744. 

LAKE  CUSK.     A  fish,  the  burbot  (q.v.). 

LAKE  DISTRICT.  A  picturesque  region  of 
mountain,  lake,  wood,  and  valley,  in  the  counties 
of  Cumberland"  and  Westmoreland,  England.  It 
lias  been  immortalized  by  the  Lake  School  ( q.v. ) 
of  poets,  and  is  vJsited  annually  by  thousands  of 
tourists.     See  Cumbrian  Mountains. 

LAKE  DWELLINGS.  The  name  applied  to 
human  habitations  built  usually  on  founda- 
tions of  piles  or  posts,  but  also  constructed  of 
trunks  of  trees,  brush,  earth  or  stone,  and  erected 
on  the  shallow  borders  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  other 
inland  waters.  In  Switzerland  they  are  tech- 
nically called  palafittes,  in  Italy  terramare,  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  crannogcs,  and  the  German 
term  is  Pfahlbauten,  or  pile-structures.  These 
structures  abounded  in  Switzerland  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy;  but  ac- 
counts and  remains  of  such  edifices  occur  else- 
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where  in  both  hemispheres,  umung  all  types  of 
inunkiiid,  iu  modern  us  well  as  in  ancient  times, 
and  in  every  grade  of  culture. 

Celtic  jieoples  lived  on  erannoges,  both  in  Ire- 
land and  Southwestern  Scotland,  during  the  wars 
that  followed  the  Roman  Conquest.  Herodotus 
describes  the  lake  dwellings  erected  by  the  Pjeo- 
nians  over  the  waters  of  Lake  Prasias  in  Thrace; 
HipiKX-rates  mentions  them  on  the  shores  of  the 
river  IMiasis,  in  Colchis,  east  of  the  Black  Sea; 
in  Sindh,  Northwestern  India,  tlie  habitations  of 
pastoral  tribes  are  elevated  on  piles  to  avoid 
dampness  and  insects;  they  are  found  in  the 
lakes  of  Central  Africa,  throughout  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
even  in  the  Melanesian  groups;  they  were  con- 
structed on  the  Amazon,  and  in  Guiana ;  and  on 
I^ke  Maracaibo  they  were  so  abundant  that  the 
iirst  discoverers  named  the  country  Venezuela,  or 
"Little  Venice.' 

T\\e  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  lake  dwell- 
ings forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  history  of  archseology.  Fishermen  on  the 
Swiss  lakes  had  long  complained  that  their  nets 
Itecame  entangled  on  obstructions  on  the  bot- 
tom. Then  came  the  exceptionally  dry  and  cold 
winter  of  1853-54,  when  the  lakes,  not  receiving 
their  usual  supply  of  water,  sank  a  foot  lower 
than  was  ever  known  before,  leaving  broad 
strands  and  islands  along  the  margins.  In  a 
small  bay.  on  I^ke  Zurich,  between  Ober  Meilen 
and  Dollikon,  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  en- 
large the  size  of  their  gardens,  built  a  wall  down 
to  the  water-line,  and  filled  the  depression  by 
dredging  mud  from  the  lake.  Not  only  stumps 
of  ancient  piles,  but  hundreds  of  implements 
of  handicraft  made  from  stone,  bone,  and  espe- 
cially of  antler,  came  up  in  the  dredge.  No 
metal  objects  were  found,  only  the  relics  of  a 
very  rude  and  primitive  race. 

Most  of  the  greater  lakes,  including  Bienne, 
Constance,  Geneva,  Morat,  Neuehatel,  and  Sem- 
pach.  disclosed  not  one,  but  many  settlements, 
Neuctiatel  as  many  as  fifty,  while  many  smaller 
lakes  yielded  valuable  archaeological  material. 

Troyon  attempted  to  reconstruct  from  data 
thus  obtained  the  settlement  of  Morges,  one  of 
the  largest  on  Lake  Geneva,  which  was  1200  feet 
long  by  150  broad,  covering  180.000  square  feet, 
and  estimated  its  population  at  more  than  1200; 
while  the  villages  on  Lake  Xeuchatel  seem  to 
have  had  about  5000  inhabitants,  the  entire 
Stone  Age  in  Switzerland  numbered  about  31,875 
living  in  this  form  of  habitation,  and  the  Bronze 
Age  42,500.  From  the  station  of  Wangen  on 
I^ke  Constance  4450  stone  axes  and  other  relics 
were  recovered;  from  iloosseedorf,  near  Bern, 
2702,  covering  a  great  variety  of  Stone  Age  im- 
plements; and  from  Xidau.  mi  Lake  Bienne.  over 
2000  artifacts  in  bronze  of  great  beauty  mixed 
with  Neolithic  implements.  The  palafittes  dis- 
covered and  reported  are  only  a  handful  as  com- 
pared with  those  that  actually  existed,  and  in 
seme  of  those  mentioned  as  a  single  station  there 
were  twenty  or  more  separate  structures.  Rot- 
ting of  piles,  conflagrations,  war,  and  natural 
catastrophes  were  among  the  causes  necessitating 
rebuilding.  That  many  structures  were  de- 
stroyed and  rebuilt  on  their  own  d<^bris  is  evi- 
denced by  the  existence  of  three  or  more  super- 
imposed layers  in  the  lake's  bottom.  Roben- 
liausen  shows  three  layers  of  piles,  100,000  in 
all,  and  at  Morges,  on  Lake  Geneva,  three  con- 


tiguous stations  cover  Swiss  ancient  history,  one 
of  them  containing  only  litone,  a  second  stone 
and  bronze,  and  the  third  bronze  alone. 

Tlte  designers  of  the  lake  dwellings  followed 
two  plans  of  construction,  the  crannoge  style, 
closely  related  to  terraced  mounds,  and  the  pile 
building,  resting  above  the  water  on  posts.  In 
the  fonner,  stones,  brush,  and  mud  were  heaped 
up  in  shallow  places  in  small  sheets  of  water  not 
far  from  shore.  Short  piles  were  driven  around 
the  edge  of  the  tumulus  and  retaining  walls  were 
rudely  constructed,  not  to  support  the  mass,  but, 
to  protect  it.  On  the  top  of  these  islands  lived 
the  family  or  clan. 

In  the  smaller  Swiss  lakes,  where  the  surf 
was  not  too  strong  for  the  sea  wall,  crannoge 
foundations  were  erected.  But  on  the  larger 
lakes  where  the  winds  often  made  the  waters 
turbulent,  was  adopted  the  second  method,  or 
pile  structures.  After  bronze  axes  found  their 
way  into  the  region,  it  was  not  difficult  to  fell 
a  tree  six  inches  in  diameter,  but  before  the 
Bronze  Age,  in  the  building  of  Wangen  on  Lake 
Constance,  Moosseedorf,  Nussdorf,  and  Wauwyl, 
only  stone  axes  were  used.  The  lower  ends  of  the 
piles  look  as  though  they  had  been  gnawed  by 
beavers.  The  amount  of  labor  involved  may  bie 
judged  from  the  fact  that  at  Wangen  alone 
50,000  piles  were  used. 

In  case  the  bottom  was  hard,  stones  were 
heaped  about  the  bases  of  the  piles.  A  dugout 
boat  laden  with  stone  was  found  at  the  station 
of  Concise  on  Lake  Xeuchatel.  On  the  contrarj', 
when  the  soil  was  too  soft,  rough  planks  or 
frameworks  of  logs  were  fitted  to  the  lower  ends 
of  the  piles  to  prevent  their  sinking  too  low. 
The  framework  for  the  platform  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  deiluctions  from  the  practices  of 
historic  and  modem  savages  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  their  construction.  Among  the  Pseonians 
on  Lake  Prasias,  in  Thrace,  planks  or  slabs 
were  fitted  on  the  tops  of  piles  out  in  the  lake 
away  from  the  shore,  and  a  narrow  causeway 
or  bridge  was  the  only  entrance.  When  a  new- 
pile  dwelling  was  projected,  all  the  members  of 
the  tribe  worked  together.  Afterwards  when  the 
men,  who  were  polygamists,  married  they  sank 
three  piles  for  each  wife,  bringing  the  timber 
from  Mount  Orbelus.  Each  man  had  his  own 
wooden  hut  on  the  platform  with  a  trap-door 
opening  to  the  water. 

The  Indians  of  Lake  Maracaibo  set  up  piles 
of  different  lengths  in  pairs  or  leave  a  short 
crotch  at  the  proper  height.  On  the  top  of  the 
shorter  piles  or  projections  rest  the  sills  of  the 
bouses;  and  on  the  top  of  the  longer  piles  rest 
the  framework  of  the  roof,  and  these  are  fastened 
together  with  rope  or  strong  vines.  The  sills 
support  the  floor  of  straight  poles  or  canes  as 
close  together  as  they  can  be  placed,  yet  leaving 
air  and  dust  spaces  between.  The  framework  of 
the  roof  is  of  light  wood  or  cane,  and  on  these 
are  fastened  a  thatch  of  palm-leaf.  Access  to 
the  house  from  the  water  side  is  on  a  notched 
log  for  steps  or  ladder,  or  by  means  of  dugout 
canoes.  Being  a  warm  country,  there  are  no 
walls  properly  so  called  to  the  houses.  Artificial 
islands  are  erected  close  to  the  dwellings  on 
which  domestic  animals  and  poultry  are  kept. 
Platforms  extend  outside  of  the  roof,  and  on 
these  are  conveniences  relating  to  domestic  econ- 
omy, not  omitting  pigpens. 

Returning  to  the  Swiss  remains,  the  arclue- 
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ologist  finds  that  with  the  aid  of  the  histo- 
rian and  the  ethnographer  he  has  no  difficulty 
in  reconstructing  the  ancient  lake  dwellings.  In 
the  Stone  Age  piles  were  not  planted  with  abso- 
lute regularity,  and  at  Wauwyl  the  crannoge  or 
I'ackwerkbauten  style  was  followed.  The  ground 
was  laid  off  in  four  quadrangles,  the  interiors  of 
which  revealed  several  platforms,  one  above  an- 
other, the  spaces  between  being  filled  with 
branches  of  trees,  leaves,  and  peat.  This  succes- 
sion of  levels  proves  that  the  site  was  long  occu- 
pied. Communication  with  the  land  was  by 
means  of  boats  and  narrow  pile  bridges.  Tlie 
dwellings  in  the  earliest  lake  villages  were  per- 
haps circular  tents  or  huts  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  skin,  the  builders  transferring  their  land 
habitations  to  platforms.     Later  on  there  were 


urus,  bison,  stag,  deer,  wild  boar,  and  marsh 
boar)  ;  but  in  the  Bronze  Age  stations  the  bones 
of  wild  animals  are  very  rarely  found.  Domestic 
animals  (horse,  ox,  goat,  sheep,  and  dog)  were 
all  known  to  the  Neolithic  lake  dwellers.  The 
Bronze  Age  people  retained  these  and  added  or 
tamed  the  hog. 

The  flora  is  equally  instructive.  Barley, 
wheat  in  several  varieties,  spelt,  beans,  acorns, 
api^les,  and  flax,  in  a  charred  state,  come  from 
the  most  ancient  as  from  the  most  recent  sta- 
tions. Hemp,  oats,  and  rye  are  absent  from 
all.  Heer  makes  the  important  suggestion  that 
while  the  charred  remains  of  wild  species  agree 
in  the  minutest  particulars  with  those  still 
living  in  Switzerland,  the  cultivated  plants  differ 
from  all  existing  varieties,  having  smaller  seed. 
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Pile  village.    Lake  Sina  Maria  below  Maracaibo,  Venezuela.    After  E.  M.  Plumacher,  U.  S.  Consul. 


walls  consisting  of  wooden  uprights,  wattled 
with  brush,  chinked  with  moss,  and  plastered  on 
the  inside. 

Troyon  was  convinced  that  the  dwellings  were 
circular  like  those  of  the  historic  Gauls  and 
10  to  15  feet  in  diameter,  but  the  more  sober 
view,  from  evidence  and  analogies,  is  that  they 
were  rectangular  and  varied  greatly  in  dimen- 
sions. The  floors  were  of  poles  or  of  roughly 
hewn  planks  like  those  made  by  the  Haida  and 
Tlinkit  Indians,  and  often  in  two  layers,  one 
above  the  other.  The  fire-place  was  either  of 
clay  or  later  of  dressed  stone.  The  roofs  were  of 
grass,  or  earlier  of  skins  held  down  by  poles,  as 
may  be  seen  among  the  South  American  tribes. 
There  were  out-structures  for  the  domestic  ani- 
mals and  for  defense.  The  storage  was  in  the 
nature  of  granaries.  Cooking  was  by  roasting  or 
boiling.  The  water  of  the  lakes  was  sufficient  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  industrial  activities  of 
the  lake  dwellers  are  shown  by  the  abundant  and 
diversified  relics.  Checker,  twilled,  and  twined 
weaving  and  wickerwork  abound.  They  made 
coiled  basketry  with  locked  and  split  stitches 
like  that  of  the  Salish  tribes,  chipped  and  hafted 
scrapers,  saws,  adzes,  and  other  tools  like  the 
Eskimo,  and  excavated  canoes  from  logs.  Bears'- 
teeth  necklaces  are  abundant.  The  pottery  is 
more  like  that  of  Eastern  America.  Lances, 
spears,  and  barbed  harpoons  are  plentiful,  but 
the  toggle  harpoon  is  missing. 

The  animals  of  the  lake  dwellers  in  their  re- 
mains tell  an  interesting  story  of  progress  in 
culture  here.  In  the  Stone  Age  lake  dwellings, 
the  bones  of  wild  animals  abound  (bear,  badger, 
martin,  skunk,  wolf,  fox,  wild  cat,  beaver,  elk, 


The  history  of  the  lake  dwellings  is  as  long 
as  that  of  industrial  Europe  down  to  the  com- 
plete dominion  of  iron.  They  were  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  in  the  Neolithic  Age,  when  the 
people  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  were  erect- 
ing their  mcgaliihic  monuments  and  building 
dolmens.  They  existed  during  the  entire  Bronze 
Age,  however  long  that  may  have  been,  since 
polished  stone  and  bronze  are  here  and  there 
mingled  with  that  metal.  '  In  a  few  of  them 
iron  axes  and  knives  are  mixed  with  sword  and 
lance  blades.  The  Stone  Age  remains  outnumber 
the  others,  and  some  of  them  are  of  vast  extent. 

The  builders  of  the  Neolithic  lake  dwellings  in 
Switzerland  and  thereabout  were  almost  cer- 
tainly the  thick-set,  brown-eyed,  brachycephalic 
race  of  middle  Highland  Europe,  with  chestnut- 
brown  hair,  called  Celtic  by  older  writers,  Alpine 
by  Lapouge,  Lappanoid  by  Pruner  Bey,  and 
Celto-Slavic  by  French  writers  generally.  They 
bear  other  names,  but  they  all  refer  to  the  same 
short-headed  stock  wedged  into  Middle  Europe 
between  blond  long-heads  on  the  north,  and  bru- 
net  long-heads  on  the  south.  The  lake  dwellers 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Asiatic  origin  and 
to  have  marched  at  their  leisure  entirely  across 
Europe,  between  the  forty-fifth  and  fiftieth  paral- 
lels, thousands  of  years  ago,  reaching  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  and  even  Ireland,  through  Hun- 
gary and  the  Valley  of  the  Danube. 

A  variety  of  industrial  occupations  insured 
their  material  and  intellectual  progress,  and 
their  residence  in  a  country  abounding  in  game 
and  fish  and  fertile  land  encouraged  hunting, 
fishing,  boat-building,  skin-working,  agriculture, 
textile  arts,  pottery,  and  gave  them  surplus  for 
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trade.  At  the  -Minie  time  their  wealth  invited 
the  attacks  of  iiunjrry  and  jealous  neighbors,  and 
raade  them  warlike  and  aggressive.  All  of  these 
combined  gave  them  solidarity  in  purpose  and 
action.  >Giny  of  the  most  artistic  of  the  relics 
found  are  weapons  and  shields.  There  is  little 
to  show  their  social  organization,  but  it  cannot 
have  "oeeu  greatly  different  from  that  revealed 
by  the  early  historians  of  Germany. 

Consult:'  Keller,  The  Lake  Dtcetling*  of  Stcit- 
zcrtand  and  Other  Porta  of  Europe  (London, 
1878)  ;  Ancient  Scottish  Lake  Dicellings  of  Cran- 
nogs  (Edinburgh,  1882);  Munro,  The  Lake 
Dtcellings  of  Europe  (london,  1890). 

LAKE  FOREST.  A  city  in  Lake  County,  IlL, 
28  miles  north-northwest  of  Chicago;  on  Lake 
Michigan,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  (Map:  Illinois,  El).  It  is  entirely  a 
residential  to\«'n.  and  a  place  of  unusual  beauty; 
is  the  seat  of  Lake  Forest  University  (q.v.),  and 
has  a  public  library,  an  academy,  and  a  seminary 
for  girls.  I^ke  Forest  was  settled  and  incor- 
porated in  1859.  Population,  in  1890,  1203;  in 
1900,  2215. 

LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE.  A  coeduca- 
tional institution  of  higher  learning  at  Lake 
Forest.  111.  It  was  chartered  in  1857  as  Lind 
University,  the  name  being  changed  to  Lake  For- 
est University  in  1865.  Under  this  charter  a 
preparatorj-  school  for  boys,  now  known  as  Lake 
Forest  School,  was  opened  in  1858;  a  similar 
school  for  girls  (Ferry  Hall)  was  opened  in 
1869.  and  this  was  followed  bv  the  establish- 
ment of  Lake  Forest  College  in  1876.  In  1902 
the  trustees  abandoned  the  university  idea,  sev- 
ered the  connection  between  the  college  and  the 
Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law  and  the  Chicago 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  for  the  future 
confined  their  attention  to  the  college  and  the 
two  preparatory  schools.  The  name  Lake  Forest 
University  was  retained  for  legal  reasons.  The 
total  enrollment  for  1902-03  was  as  follows:  Col- 
lege— faculty,  20;  students,  96;  boys'  school — 
teachers,  10;  students,  72;  Ferry  Hall — teachers, 
19;  students,  112.  The  college  campus.  50  acres, 
with  15  buildings,  is  valued  at  $625,000;  income- 
bearing  endowment,  $670,000;  boys'  school.  15 
acres,  with  4  buildings,  valued  at  $230.000 ;  Ferry 
Hall,  13  acres,  with  3  buildings,  valued  at  $210,- 
000.  The  libraries  of  the  three  departments  con- 
tain 21.000  volumes. 

LAKE  GENE'VA.     See  Geneva,  Lake. 

LAKE  GENEVA.  A  city  in  Walworth  Coun- 
ty, Wis.,  71  miles  northwest  of  (Thicago,  111.;  on 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  It  is  a 
popular  summer  resort,  haNang  an  attractive  sit- 
uation on  Lake  Geneva,  a  fine  body  of  water,  nine 
miles  long,  and  ranging  from  one  and  one-half  to 
three  in  width,  and  fed  entirely  by  springs. 
Among  the  features  of  the  city  are  the  Oakwood 
Sanitarium  and  the  Yerkes  Observatory  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  (For  illustration,  see 
article  Observatory.)  Lake  Geneva,  incorpo- 
rated in  1893,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected 
annually,  and  a  council  of  which  the  executive 
is  a  member.  Population,  in  1890.  2297;  in 
1900,  2585. 

LAKE  HERRING,  Mooxeye,  or  WmTi!?G. 
Names  applied  to  the  cisco  and  other  whitefish 
(q.v.K 

LAKE  HURON.     See  Gbeat  Lak£S. 

Voi^  X.— 58. 


LAKE  INDIANS,  or  Sexuextze.     A  Sali- 

shan  tribe,  formerly  holding  both  banks  of  the 
(.k)lumbia  about  the  entrance  of  Kettle  River, 
Wash.,  and  extending  across  the  line  to  the 
l^order  of  the  Kutenai  (q.v.).  They  were  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  mis«ionariea, 
and  are  now  completely  civilized  and  self-sup- 
porting, but,  like  many  other  reservation  tribea, 
steadily  decreasing.  I1iey  number  now  about 
300  on  the  Colville  Reaervation,  northern  Wash- 
ington. 

LAKE  LAHONTAN.  An  extinct  lake  which 
with  Lake  lionneville  (q.v.)  occupied  in  the 
Glacial  period  a  part  of  the  Great  Basin  region. 
Lake  Lahontan  was  situated  in  western  Nevada, 
and  its  depressions  are  now  filled  by  small  salt 
lakes.  The  shore  -  lines  indicate  an  extreme 
irregularity  of  outline,  which  conformed  to  the 
mountainous  topography  of  the  region.  Consult 
Russell,  "(Geological  History  of  Lake  Lahontan, 
a  Quaternary  Lake  of  Northwestern  Nevada," 
V.  8.  Geological  Survey  Monograph  So.  11 
(Washington,  1885). 

LAKE  LAWYER.     A  fish,  the  burbot  (q.v.). 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS.  A  body  of  water 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  international  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States  and  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  territories.  It  is  so  named  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  studded  with  wooded  islands 
and  surroimded  by  hill  forests.  It  lies  in  the 
west  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  on  the  northern 
border  of  Minnesota.  L'nited  States,  190  miles 
west-northwest  of  Lake  Superior  (Map:  On- 
tario, K  8) .  According  to  the  treaty  which  closed 
the  War  of  Independence,  it  was  divided  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  by  a  central 
line  running  north-northwest  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rainy  River.  At  its  southeast  end  it  receives 
the  Rainy  River  from  the  Rainy  Lake;  and  at  its 
northwestern  extremity  it  sends  forth  the  Win- 
nipeg on  its  course  to  Hudson  Bay.  It  is  65  miles 
long,  from  10  to  50  miles  wide,  and  measures 
about  300  miles  round.  Mining  for  free-milling 
gold  is  extensively  carried  on  in  its  neighborhood, 
while  the  lumber  industry  is  of  great  importance. 
Summer  excursion  steamers  ply  on  its  waters, 
and  there  is  a  steam  ferry  service  between  the 
towns  of  Rat  Portage,  Norman,  and  Keewatin  on 
its  shores. 

LAKES  (Fr.  laque,  from  Pers.  lak,  lak,  lac, 
from  Skt.  lak»a,  lac-insect,  from  lakm,  hundred 
thousand,  so  called  in  reference  to  the  numbers  of 
the  insects).  Insoluble  colored  compounds  of 
metallic  bases  with  dyestuffs.  They  may  be 
cbtained  either  by  direct  combination  of  mrtallic 
hydroxides  with  coloring  matters,  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  metallic  salts  to  alkaline  solutions  of  the 
coloring  matters,  the  alkali  of  the  latter  then  de- 
composing the  salts,  with  formation  of  the  cor- 
responding metallic  hydroxides.  In  dyeing,  these 
hydroxides  are  termed  'mordants.'  The  more 
common  basic  mordants  include  the  hydroxides 
of  aluminum,  tin,  and  iron.  According  to  Pliny 
pnd  other  early  writers,  pigments  were  fre- 
quently collected  from  the  waste  dye  liquors  of 
Brazil-wood,  kermes,  etc.,  which  they  designated 
as  larcis.  The  color  of  lakes  often  depends  both 
I'pon  the  nature  of  the  hydroxide  and  t1tk\  of  the 
dyestuff  employed.  Carmine  lake,  which  is  pre- 
pared by  precipitating  the  coloring  matter  of 
cochineal,  as  by  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  a 
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cochineal  decoction  containing  alum  or  stannous 
chloride,  is  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  color.  Accord- 
ing to  the  place  where  it  has  been  manufac- 
tured, carmine  lake  is  named  Chinese,  Florentine, 
Hamburg,  Roman,  or  Venetian.  Madder  lake, 
N\hich  is  also  of  a  bright  red  color,  is  made  by 
dissolving  the  extract  of  madder  or  garancine  in 
ammonia  and  then  precipitating  with  alum  or 
stannous  chloride.  It  is  also  known  as  liquid 
madder  lake,  maroon  lake,  or  rubric  lake. 
Brazil-wood  yields  a  coloring  matter  which,  when 
tieated  similarly  to  the  foregoing,  produces  a 
purplish  red  lake.  Logwood  yields  a  lake  which 
is  of  a  violet  color.  Addition  of  gypsum  or  kao- 
lin to  the  Brazil-wood  lake  yields  the  so-called 
'rose-pink  lake.'  Persian  berries  and  quercitron 
yield  yellow  lakes,  that  from  quercitron  being 
sometimes  called  Dutch  pink.  Madder  lake  has 
been  largely  superseded  by  the  alizarine  red  lake, 
which  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  commercial 
alizarine  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
which  is  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  alum 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  chloride. 
Variations  in  color  may  be  produced  by  adding 
the  purpurines.  The  various  lakes  yielded  by  the 
coal-tar  colors  find  extensive  application  in  the 
arts,  for  paper-staining,  in  printing,  in  lithog- 
raphy, in  general  decorative  painting,  in  calico- 
printing  and  silk-dyeing,  and  in  preparing  colored 
varnishes  for  ornamental  metal  surfaces,  wood, 
leather,  glass,  etc.  For  detailed  information,  con- 
sult the  authorities  referred  to  under  Dyeing 
and  Coal-Tab  Colors    ( qq.v. ) . 

LAKES,  Law  of.  The  courts  of  England  have 
rarely  been  called  ujwn  to  expound  the  rules 
of  the  common  law  upon  this  topic,  and  syste- 
matic writers  upon  law  in  that  country  have 
not  essayed  the  task  of  stating  them.  In  1878, 
however,  the  House  of  Lords  was  forced  to  con- 
sider the  svibject  in  two  cases  which  went  to  that 
tribunal  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  respectively. 
The  Irish  case  involved  the  right  of  fishery  in 
Lough  Neagh,  an  inland  lake  covering  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  acres.  It  was  held  that  the 
Crown  has  not,  of  common  right,  title  to  the  soil 
underneath  such  a  lake,  nor  to  the  rights  of  fish- 
ery therein.  It  appears  to  have  been  assumed  by 
all  the  law  lords  who  delivered  opinions  in  the 
case  that  when  a  lake  is  wholly  surrounded  by 
the  land  of  a  single  owner,  the  entire  lake  is  in- 
cluded in  his  estate.  They  left  undecided,  how- 
ever, the  question  whether,  in  the  case  of  several 
riparian  owners  unon  such  a  lake,  each  was  en- 
titled to  the  soil  usquam  ad  filum  aquce.  The 
Scotch  case  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  law  of 
Scotland  gave  just  that  right  to  the  several 
riparian  owners  upon  Scotch  lakes,  and  this  right 
was  recognized  by  the  House  of  Lords,  although 
it  was  decided  (also  in  accordance  with  Scotch 
law)  that  the  rights  of  boating,  fishing,  and 
fowling  were  held  by  the  various  riparian  owners 
in  common. 

In  the  United  States  the  legal  principles  ap- 
plicable to  inland  lakes  have  received  frequent 
and  exhaustive  consideration  from  our  courts. 
With  respect  to  the  Great  Lakes,  such  as  On- 
tario, Erie,  and  Michigan,  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  have  been  uniformly  based  upon  the 
theory  that  they  are  public  waters.  The  land 
beneath  them  is  owned  by  the  State  in  trust  for 
the  public  purposes  of  navigation  and  fishing,  a 
trust  which  it  cannot  abdicate  in  favor  of  indi- 
viduals or  corporations.     Indeed,  for  certain  pur- 


poses,  these   lakes   have  been   deemed   high  seas 
(q.v.). 

Tlie  rules  laid  down  by  our  State  courts  rela- 
tive to  other  lakes  are  far  from  uniform.  They 
are  fairly  divisible  into  three  classes.  In  a  few 
States,  having  only  small  lakes,  which  are  not 
within  the  common-law  definition  of  navigable 
waters,  the  courts  have  declared  that  these  bodies 
of  water  are  subject  to  the  rules  governing  non- 
navigable  streams.  The  soil  is  private  property, 
as  are  the  rights  of  fishing,  fowling,  and  boating 
upon  the  waters.  In  Massachusetts  and  Maine 
the  law  upon  this  subject  has  been  determined 
largely  by  early  colonial  ordinances,  which 
retained  the  ownership  of  lakes  and  ponds  con- 
taining more  than  ten  acres  in  the  State.  Ac- 
cordingly the  common-law  rules  governing  public 
waters  apply  to  them.  The  soil  beneath  them, 
the  use  of  the  water,  and  the  rights  of  fishing, 
fowling,  and  boating  thereon  are  subject  to  State 
ownership  and  control.  The  third  class  of  rule? 
v/ere  first  enunciated  by  the  courts  of  New  York, 
but  have  been  adopted  with  some  modifications 
by  most  of  the  States.  According  to  these  rules, 
lakes  wholly  within  the  territory  of  a  single 
State  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which 
are  not  navigable  in  fact,  and  those  which  are. 
The  first  class  are  subject  to  private  ownership, 
and  in  case  of  several  riparian  owners,  each 
OAvns  to  the  middle  of  the  lake ;  that  is,  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  his  adjoining  tract  extend  from 
the  shore  or  meander  line  on  lines  converging  to 
a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  lake.  Lakes  of  the 
second  class  follow  the  same  rule  so  far  as  the 
lake  bed  is  concerned,  but  the  State  is  entitled  to 
control  all  rights  of  navigation,  fishing,  and  fowl- 
ing thereon.  This  power  of  control  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  trust  for  all  its  citizens.  In  some 
States  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  control  of  the 
surface,  of  lakes  navigable  in  fact,  belongs  to 
the  State.  Such,  too,  is  the  rule  applied  in  New 
York  and  Vermont  to  Lake  Champlain.  Consult 
Gould,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Waters,  Includ- 
ing Riparian  Rights    (Chicago,   1900). 

LAKE  SAINT  CLAIB.  See  Saint  Claib, 
Lake. 

LAKE  SALMON".  Tlie  namaycush,  or  lake 
trout. 

LAKE  SCHOOL.  The  name  w^hich  the  Edin- 
hurgh  RerAeto  gave  to  a  group  of  poets — Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Southey — who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  lived  by  the 
English  lakes  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

LAKE  SHEEPSHEAD.  The  river  drumfish. 
See  Drum. 

LAKE  STATE.  Michigan.  See  States, 
Popular  Names  of. 

LAKE  STTJIIGEON.  The  common  sturgeon 
of  the  lakes  and  large  rivers  of  the  Middle  West- 
ern States.     See  Sturgeon. 

LAKE   TROTJT.      See   Namaycush  ;    Trout. 

LAKE^WOOD.  A  famous  health  and  pleasure 
resort  in  Ocean  County,  N.  J.,  59  miles  south 
by  west  of  New  York;  on  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  ( Map :  New  Jersey,  D  3 ) .  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  forest  of  pines,  in  which 
are  several  fine  lakes,  is  wholly  free  from  ma- 
laria, and  its  bracing  air  and  comparatively  mild 
climate  attract  thousands  of  persons  during  the 
spring  and  winter.  There  are  scA'eral  fine  hotels 
and  many  cottages  that  are  owned  by  annual 
visitors.  Population  of  township,  in  1900,  3094. 
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LAKSHMI,  luksh'tue  (Skt.  Lak»ml,  wealth, 
iH'uuty,  tn>m  lakm,  sign,  token,  furtune).  The 
llindu  goddess  of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  beauty, 
and  wile  of  \  ishnu  (q.v.),  who:>e  consort  she  is 
in  his  various  reincarnations.  She  is  said  to 
have  sprung.  Aphrodite-like,  from  the  foam  of  the 
sea  when  the  go<ls  and  demons  churned  the  ocean 
to  obtain  the  nectar  of  aiubrusia.  According  to 
other  accounts  she  sprang  from  a  lotus,  which 
flower  she  is  always  represented  as  holding; 
hence  she  is  sometimes  called  Padma,  the  goddess 
of  the  lotus  (Skt.  padma,  'lotus').  More  often 
she  is  termed  Sri,  as  an  embodiment  of  fortune 
and  loveliness.  Consult:  Dowson,  Hindu  Mythol- 
ogy (London,  1879)  ;.Wilkins,  Hindu  Mythology 
(ib.,  1900).  For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Hixdu 
Deities  in  the  article  Ixdia^j  Mythology. 

LALAGE  (Gk.  XaXay^,  prattling).  A  tenn 
of  ende-arnient,  commonly  used  of  a  lady-love. 
It  is  given  by  Horace  to  two  diiTerent  persons. 

LALANDE,  la'laxd',  Joseph  J^Ome  Le- 
Fran^ais  DE  (1732-1807).  A  French  astronomer, 
bom  at  Bourg-en-Bresse.  He  devoted  himself 
with  such  success  to  mathematics  and  astronomy 
that  the  French  Academy  sent  him  to  Berlin  in 
1751,  to  determine  the  moon's  parallax,  at  the 
same  time  that  Lacaille  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  1752  he  returned;  was  subse- 
quently appointed  one  of  the  astronomers  of  the 
Observatory  of  Paris;  and  in  1761  succeeded  Le- 
monnier  in  the  professorship  of  astronomy  in  the 
Coll&ge  de  France.  In  1795  he  became  director  of 
the  Paris  Observatory.  His  lectures  had  a  rare 
attractiveness,  and  he  published  several  astro- 
nomical works  of  a  popular  kind,  as  well  as  works 
of  profound  scientific  value.  His  principal  work 
is  his  Traite  d'astronomie  (2  vols.,  1764;  a  new 
and  augmented  edition,  4  vols.,  1792).  He  also 
published  minor  works  on  astronomy,  navigation, 
etc.,  and  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Italy, 
during  1765  and  1766  (9  vols.,  1786). 

LA  LANDELLE,  la  lax'del',  GmxArME 
Joseph  Gabklel  he  ( 1812-86).  A  French  author, 
bom  at  Montpellier.  He  served  in  the  navy  for 
twelve  years,  and  was  stationed  in  South  Amer- 
ica for  most  of  this  time.  The  scenes  of  many 
of  his  romances  are  laid  in  that  country,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  have  been  translated  into  Spanish. 
Among  these  are  La  couronne  natale  (1848), 
Une  haine  a  bord  (1851),  Les  princes  d'^bene 
(1852),  Le  dernier  des  flibustiers  (1857),  and 
Sans  Peur  le  corsaire  (1859).  He  also  wrote 
Le  langage  des  marins,  recherche»  historiques  et 
critiques  sur  le  vocabulaire  maritime  (1859). 

L AT. ANDES  FOX-DOG.  A  fennec-like  ani- 
n>al  (Otocf/on  Lalandii)  of  South  and  East  Af- 
rica, having  remarkably  large  ears  and  a  very 
bushy  tail.  It  is  a  native  of  open  country,  and  is 
very  shy  and  not  well  known,  though  frequently 
seen  at  a  distance.  It  is  especially  interesting  as 
cne  of  the  most  aberrant  of  the  Canid*,  and 
lecause  of  its  unusual  dentition.  In  the  lower 
jaw  it  invariably  has  four  molar  teeth,  or  one 
more  than  any  other  member  of  the  family;  and 
in  the  upper  jaw  either  three  or  four  molars, 
whereas  all  other  living  canines  possess  only  two. 
Anatomists  look  upon  this  as  an  indication  of 
a  marsupial  ancestry.  It  is  known  to  South. 
African  hunters  as  the  long-eared  Cape  fox.  See 
Plate  of  Foxes  and  Jackals. 

LALANNE,  la'Mn'.  Lifeox  Lours  CnReriE!? 
(1811-92).     A   French  engineer,  bom   in   Pnris. 


He  was  educ*ated  there  at  the  Pol^v-teclmic  School, 
and  his  first  professional  eng-agi'nieut  was  in  the 
dmstruction  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Soeaux 
(1846).  Two  years  afterwards,  during  the  Rev- 
olution, he  was  appoint4:d  guardian  of  the  na- 
tional studios,  but  found  it  safer  to  live  out  of 
France  (1849-62),  during  which  time  he  wa» 
charged  with  important  public  works  in  WalUt- 
chia.  Western  Switzerland,  Northern  Spain,  and 
elsewhere-.  After  his  return  to  his  native  land, 
he  was  made  an  inspector-general  (1867),  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Bridges  and  Causeways 
(1877),  until  he  retired  in  1881.  His  works  in- 
clude: Mhnoire  sur  I'arithmo-planimetre  ( 1840)  ; 
Tables  nouvelles  pour  abr^ger  divers  calculs  rela- 
tifs  aux  pro  jets  des  routes  (1840);  KouveUe* 
tables  graphiques  d  Vusage  des  chemins  de  fer 
(1842-43)  ;  Description  et  usage  de  Vabaque  ou 
compteur  univcrsel  (1845);  Instruction  sur  les 
regies  d  calcul  ( 1851)  ;  Assainissement  des  holies 
centrales  (1875)  ;  Rectification  historique  sur  les 
ateliers  nationawc  ( 1887 ) . 

LALEMANT^  Idl'mas',  Gabbiei.  (1610-49). 
A  French  Jesuit  missionary,  bom  in  Paris,  where 
his  family  were  hereditary  practitioners  of  the  law. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Jerome  Lalemant  (q.v.).  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  163u, 
and  in  1646  went  to  Canada,  where  he  was  sent 
to  the  Huron  mission.  During  a  great  invasion 
of  the  Iroquois  he  was  captured,  and,  after  being 
fearfully  tortured,  was  put  to  death.  Consult 
Parkman,  The  Jesuits  in  S'orth  America  (Boston, 
1867:  new  ed.  1898). 

LALEMANT,  JfBouE  (1593-1673).  A  French 
Jesuit  missionarj'  to  New  France.  He  joined  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1609  or  1610,  and  ser\'ed  in 
various  educational  positions  at  Clermont,  Blois, 
and  other  places.  In  1638  he  was  sent  to  New 
France  as  superior  of  the  jnissions  to  the  Hu- 
rons,  which  position  he  held  until  1645.  From 
1645  to  1650  he  was  supeiior  of  all  the  missions 
in  New  France,  with  headquarters  at  Quebec. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1650  to  secure  aid  in 
the  work,  and  remained  until  1659,  when  he  went 
lack  to  New  France.  For  six  years  he  was  again 
superior  of  missions.  Many  of  his  reports,  let- 
ters, and  appeals  are  to  be  found  in  various  vol- 
umes of  the  Jesuit  Relatton9  (Cleveland,  1896- 
1901). 

LA  LTBEETAD,  le'sar-tSD'.  A  seaport  of 
the  Republic  of  Salvador,  situated  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  20  miles  south  of  Nueva  San  Salvador 
(Map:  Central  America,  C  4).  Its  harbor  is 
protected  by  a  breakwater,  and  is  commercially 
the  most  important  in  the  country.  It  exports 
coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  indigo.    Population,  2000. 

LALTN*,  Ift-len'.  A  town  of  Northwestern 
Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Pontevedra,  situated 
among  the  mountains,  26  miles  northeast  of 
Pontevedra.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  the  Mon- 
astery of  Carboiro,  a  beautiful  Roman  temple, 
and  has  manufactures  of  leather  and  paper. 
Population,  in  1900,  17,882. 

LA  LfWEA.  \k  le'ni-i.  A  town  of  Spain  in 
the  Province  of  Cadiz,  situated  just  within  the 
Spanish  line  at  Gibraltar,  whence  the  name.  The 
town  is  chiefly  of  modem  construction,  and  has  few 
interesting  features,  though  there  are  a  theatre, 
a  bull-ring,  and  several  casinos.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  laborers,  and  its  gardens  supply  Gib- 
raltar with  vegetables.  It  has  a  Spanish  gar- 
rison, but  is  not  fortified,  its  forts  having  been 
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razed  by  the  English  in  1810  to  prevent  their 
being  used  by  the  French  invading  army.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1900,  27,743. 

LALITA-VISTARA,  la-le'ta-vis-tii'rd  (Skt., 
delightful  expanse).  The  name  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Buddhistic  literature.  It 
contains  a  narrative,  written  in  Sanskrit,  of  the 
life  and  doctrine  of  the  Buddha,  and  is  considered 
by  the  Buddhists  as  one  of  their  nine  chief  works, 
treating  of  Dharma,  or  religious  law.  It  is  one 
of  the  developed  Sutras  of  the  Mahayana  system 
of  Northern  Buddhism,  and  it  is  based  on  older 
accounts  of  the  Buddha's  life.  Its  older  por- 
tions are  in  verse;  the  prose  parts  are  re- 
garded as  later  in  origin.  There  is  a  complete 
French  translation  by  Foucaux,  Lalitu-Vistara, 
ou  developpement  des  jeux  (Paris,  1884-92)  ;  an 
incomplete  English  rendering  by  Rajendralala 
Mitra,  Lalita-Vistara,  or  Memoirs'  of  the  Early 
Life  of  Sakya  Sinha  (London,  1886)  ;  a  partial 
German  version  by  Lefmann,  Lalita-Vistara 
(Berlin,  1874)  ;  and  an  edition  of  the  Sanskrit 
text,  with  indices,  by  Lefman,  Lalita-Vistara, 
Lehen  und  Lehre  des  Cakya  Buddha  (Halle, 
1902). 

LALLA  ROOKH,  IfiFa  rook.  An  Oriental 
romance  by  Thomas  Moore  (1817).  It  consists 
of  four  metrical  tales  told  to  Lalla  Rookh,  a 
young  Indian  princess,  on  a  journey,  by  her  be- 
trothed disguised  as  a  minstrel. 

L' ALLEGRO,  la-lfi'gro.  A  lyric  poem  in  the 
short-rhyme  couplet  by  John  Milton.  It  was 
written  between  1632  and  1638. 

LALLEMAND,  lal'miiN^  Chables  FRANgois 
Antoine,  Baron  (1774-1839).  A  French  gen- 
eral, born  in  Metz.  He  vohuiteered  in  1792,  and 
gave  such  proofs  of  valor  that  after  the  battle  of 
Jena  he  was  made  colonel,  and  in  1811  became 
general  of  a  brigade.  While  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  Aisne  in  1815  he  made  a  vain 
effort  to  assist  Napoleon.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  where  he  fought  with  distinction,  he 
wished  to  accompany  his  former  Emperor  to 
Saint  Helena,  but  his  request  was  denied  by  the 
English  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  Malta.  Con- 
demned by  the  Bourbons,  he  could  not  return  to 
France  when  released,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  ( 1816) .  Here  he  met  his  brother,  and  the 
two  determined  to  found  a  colony  of  refugees  in 
Texas,  but  were  unsuccessful.  Lallemand  still 
hoped  to  free  Napoleon,  with  Avhom  he  was  in 
constant  communication,  and  the  latter,  on  his 
death  (1821),  bequeathed  to  him  100,000  francs. 
As  he  had  been  condemned  to  death,  the  French 
Government  was  averse  to  his  receiving  the  money. 
After  opposing  the  course  of  the  Liberals  once 
more,  in  the  Spanish  War  (1823),  he  spent  some 
time  in  New  York  City  as  head  of  a  school,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  returned  to 
France,  where  he  was  restored  to  his  military 
and  political  honors,  serving  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  and,  for  a  while,  as  military  commander 
in  Corsica. 

L'ALLEMANB,  Sigismund  (1840-).  An 
Austrian  battle  painter,  born  in  Vienna,  nephew 
of  Fritz  L'Allemand  (1812-66),  who  first  in- 
structed him,  and  whose  battle  pieces  were  in 
great  favor  Avith  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
Sigismund  studied  subsequently  at  the  Vienna 
Academy  (1860-66)  imdor  Christian  Ruben,  and 
in  1864  attracted  attention  with  an  "Episode  in 
the  Battle  of  Kolin,  1757,"  which  was  bought  by 


the  Emperor.  In  tlie  same  year  he,  together  with 
his  uncle,  went  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  in  1866  accompanied  the  Austrian 
army  in  the  suite  of  Archduke  Albrecht.  Besides 
several  episodes  from  both  these  campaigns,  his 
most  noteworthy  paintings  include  the  "Battle 
of  Caldiero,  1805"  (1866,  Archduke  Albrecht), 
and  "Arrival  of  the  Dampierre  Cuirassiers  in  the 
Burghof  at  Vienna,  1619"  (1880,  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph).  Among  many  excellent  and  char- 
acteristic portraits  of  princes  and  generals,  the 
equestrian  portrait  of  Field-Marshal  Landon 
(1878,  Vienna  Museum),  and  the  portraits  of 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  (1880)  and  Archduke 
Rainer  ( 1889,  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry, 
Vienna ) ,  are  conspicuous  examples. 

LALLY,  la'le',  Thomas  Arthur,  Baron  de 
Tollendal,  Count  de  (1702-66).  A  French  gen- 
eral and  Governor  in  the  Indies,  born  at  Romans, 
in  Dauphine.  His  father.  Sir  Gerard  Lally,  was 
an  Irish  Jacobite  refugee,  and  commander  of  an 
Iiish  regiment.  In  his  youth  Lally  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  Flanders.  Later  he  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  on  the  field.  In  the  same 
year  (1745)  he  accompanied  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward to  Scotland,  and  in  1756  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general and  appointed  commander-in-chief 
in  the  French  East  Indian  settlements.  He  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  British  in  India 
in  1758,  took  many  places,  and  besieged  Madras 
itself;  but  sustained  a  severe  defeat  near  Van- 
(larachi,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Pondi- 
clierry,  which  was  attacked  in  1760  by  a  greatly 
superior  British  force.  Lally  held  out  for  ten 
months;  but  Pondicherry  fell  on  January  16, 
1761.  The  Parlement  of  Paris,  on  May  6,  1766, 
condemned  him  to  death  for  betraying  the  inter- 
ests of  the  King  and  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  sentence  was  executed  three  days  after. 
His  son  procured  a  royal  decree  in  1778,  declaring 
the  condemnation  unjust  and  restoring  all  the 
forfeited  honors.  This  son,  Tropiiime  Gerard, 
Marquis  de  Lally-Tollendal,  was  born  in  Paris, 
March  5,  1751.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  States- 
General  and  National  Assembly  in  1789,  and 
acted  with  the  Third  Estate.  He  was  in  Switzer- 
land during  1790  and  1791,  and  returning  in  the 
following  year,  became  alarmed  at  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  allied 
himself  with  the  Court.  He  sought  to  protect  the 
King,  but  was  himself  obliged  to  flee  to  England. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate  he  re- 
turned to  France  and  lived  at  Bordeaux.  Louis 
XVIII.  made  him  a  peer  in  1815;  but  he  remained 
true  to  his  political  principles,  and  defended  con- 
stitutional liberty.  He  died  March  11,  1830.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  Memoires,  designed  to 
aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  his  father;  also  of 
the  Defense  des  Emigres  (1794),  which  made  a 
great  sensation  in  France  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance. 

LALO,  la'16',  Edouard  Victor  Antoine  (1823- 
92 ) .  A  French  composer,  born  in  Lille.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Baumann  at  the  Lille  Conservatory, 
after  which  he  went  to  Paris  and  played  tne 
viola  at  chamber  concerts  in  the  string  quarters 
of  Armingaud  and  Jacquard.  About  this  time 
he  wrote  the  opera  Fiesque,  which  was  not  per- 
formed. He  then  turned  to  instrumental  composi- 
tion, and  wrote  the  Symphonie  espagnole,  and  a 
Coneerto  de  violon  for  Sarasate.  He  also  wrote  a 
ballet,  Namouna,  whose  music  became  popular. 
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and  composed  Le  roi  d'Ys  (1888),  a  comic  opera 
in  four  arts.  Its  beauties  were  at  once  recog- 
nized, and  it  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as 
his  masterpiece.  An  unfinished  oj)era.  La  Jac- 
querie, was  completed  by  Coquard,  and  played 
at  Monte  Carlo  in  1895.  Lalo  ranks  high  among 
modern  French  c>)mposers.  His  orchestration  is 
dainty  and  scholarly,  and  remarkable  for  its 
groat  Hexibility;  while  all  his  music  is  marked 
by  warmth  and  color.  Other  works  include: 
L' Allegro  symphonique,  Concerto  for  the  cello, 
Ithapsodie  noniiffiennc,  and  a  Concerto  for  the 
I'iano.    He  died  in  Paris. 

LA  LUZ,  lA  looth.  The  harbor  of  Las  Palmas 
(<j.v. ).  Canary  Islands. 

LAMA.  A  genus,  formerly  kno\vn  as  Auche- 
nia,  of  the  Camelidae  (q.v.),  composed  of  the 
guanaco,  llama,  alpaca,  and  vicunia  (qq.v. ).  It 
has  been  specially  studied  by  O.  Thomas  (Pro- 
iTidings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  for 
1891),  who  concludes  that  the  llama  and  alpaca 
are  forms  of  the  guanaco  {Lama  huanacha) ,  and 
that  the  vicunia  (Lama  vicugna)  is  distinct. 

LAMACHUS,  lam'a-kus  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Adfiaxos)  (c.465-414  B.C.).  An  Athenian  com- 
mander. He  took  part  in  the  earlier  campaigns 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War;  in  B.C.  4.33  drove 
Timesilaus  from  Sinope;  was  in  command  of  a 
fleet  in  the  Euxine  (424),  and  signed  the  Peace 
of  Xicias  (421).  But  he  is  better  known  for  his 
braverj-  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  where  he  was 
in  command  with  Alcibiades  and  Xicias.  He  died 
in  the  summer  of  414.  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
Syracusans.  He  was  ridiculed  as  a  member  of 
the  war  party  by  Aristophanes. 

LAMAISM^  la'raa-iz'm  (from  Tibetan  hlamn, 
superior,  lama) .  The  name  given  to  that  form  of 
Buddhism  which  prevails  in  Tibet  and  Mongolia. 
It  is  Buddhism  (q.v.)  corrupted  by  Sivaism 
(see  Siva)  and  by  Shamanism  (q.v.).  The  re- 
ligion was  not  known  in  Tibet  until  the  seventh 
century  a.d.,  \vhen  King  Sron  Tsan  Gampo  (.\.d. 
638-641)  married  two  princesses,  one  from  India 
and  one  from  Western  China,  both  of  whom  were 
devoted  Buddhists.  Through  their  influence  this 
monarch  became  converted  to  the  faith  of  the 
Enlightened  One.  But  Sron  Tsan  appears  to 
have  been  a  Buddhist  more  in  name  than  in  fact; 
it  was  left  to  a  later  king,  Thi-Sron  Detsan,  to 
become  the  true  promoter  and  ardent  upholder  of 
the  faith.  This  ruler  invited  a  Buddhist  monk 
named  Padma-Sambhava,  or  'Lotus-Born,'  to 
come  from  Northern  India  to  Tibet,  which  he  did 
in  the  year  a.u.  747.  and  became  the  real  founder, 
organizer,  and  patron  saint  of  Lamaism  as  the 
religion  of  Tibet.  He  gave  his  attention  at  once 
to  checking  sorcery  and  devilish  practices,  and, 
aided  by  the  King,  he  established  the  order  of 
Lama  priests.  The  character  of  this  new  Tibetan 
faith,  as  Waddell  points  out.  was  largely  "a 
priestly  mixture  of  Sivaite  mysticism,  magic,  and 
Indo-Tibetan  demonolatrv',  overlaid  by  a  thin  var- 
nish of  Mahayana  (Northern)  Buddhism.  And 
to  the  present  day  Lamaism  still  retains  this 
character."  From  the  date  of  its  founding  the 
religion  continued  to  develop  and  spread  until 
about  A.D.  900,  when  it  received  a  check  and  under- 
went a  brief  period  of  persecution  or  reaction; 
but  it  soon  recovered,  growing  stronger  than  ever, 
and  continuing  to  advance  until  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  Church  and  State  became  united  in 
a  single  priestly  individual.    It  was  Nag-wan  L6- 


zang,  the  Fifth  Grand  Lama,  who  in  a.d.  1640, 
by  u  stroke  of  statecraft,  got  himself  confirmed 
as  the  Dalai  Lima,  or  Lama  vaist  as  the  Ocean, 
and  the  modern  period  of  lamaism  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  him.  To-day  Lamaism  extends 
beyond  the  borders  of  Tibet  to  the  Kalmuk  Ta- 
tars on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  through  Sil>eria, 
Mancliuria,  Mongolia,  and  scatteringly  in  China, 
so  that  it  is  estimated  that  its  followers  number 
no  fewer  than  10,000,000. 

With  regard  to  doctrine  and  religious  belief, 
the  Buddhistic  theory  of  the  universe,  with  its 
Hindu  heaven  and  hell  and  its  general  system  ol 
morality,  was  adopted,  but  the  presence  of  abun- 
dant extraneous  matter  or  foreign  accretions 
has  already  been  mentioned.  As  ancient  Bud- 
dhism knows  of  no  worship  of  God,  but  merely 
of  an  adoration  of  saints,  the  latter  is  also  the 
main  feature  of  Lamaism.  The  essence  of  all 
that  is  sacred  is  comprised  by  this  religion  under 
the  name  of  dKon  mChhog  gSsum  (pronounced 
kdn-ch'og-sum) ,  which  consists  of  the  'three  most 
precious  jewels' — 'the  Buddha-jewel,'  the  'doc- 
trine-jewel,' and  'the  priesthood- jewel' — which 
represent  a  kind  of  trinity,  with  essential 
unity.  The  first  person  of  this  trinity  is  the 
Euddha;  but  he  is  not  the  creator,  or  the  origin 
of  tlie  universe;  as  in  Buddhism,  he  is  merely 
the  founder  of  the  doctrine,  the  highest  saint, 
though  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  supreme 
wisdom,  power,  virtue,  and  beauty,  which  raise 
him  beyond  the  pale  of  ordinarj'  existence.  The 
second  jew-el,  or  the  doctrine,  is  the  law  or  reli- 
gion— that  which  isj  as  it  were,  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Buddha,  his  actual  existence  after 
he  had  disappeared  in  Nirvana.  The  third 
jewel,  or  the  priesthood,  is  the  congregation  of 
the  saints,  comprising  the  whole  clergy,  the  in- 
carnate as  well  as  the  non-incarnate  representa- 
tives of  the  various  Buddhistic  saints.  The  latter 
comprise  the  five  Dhyani-Buddhas,  or  the  Bud- 
dhas  of  Contemplation,  and,  besides  all  those 
myriads  of  Bodhisattvas,  Pratyeka-Buddhas,  or 
solitary  saints  who  have  attained  perfection 
by  themselves  without  the  Supreme  Buddha's 
help,  and  pious  men,  who  became  canonized  after 
their  death.  It  is  obvious  that  among  their  num- 
ber a  portion  only  can  enjoy  practical  worship; 
1  ut  the  clergy,  as  the  visible  representative  of 
these  saints,  claim  and  rec-eive  due  homage  at  all 
the  religious  ceremonies.  Inferior  in  rank  to 
these  saints  are  the  gods  and  spirits,  the  former 
chiefly  taken  from  the  pantheon  of  the  Sivaites. 
The  highest  position  among  these  is  occupied 
by  the  four  spirit-kings — Indra  (q.v.),  the 
god  of  the  firmament;  Yama,  the  god  of  death 
and  the  infernal  regions;  Yamantaka,  cr  Siva, 
as  revenger  in  his  most  formidable  shape;  and 
Vaisravaha,  or  the  god  of  wealth.  Besides  all 
these,  there  are  a  number  of  genii,  tutelary 
demons,  and  spirits,  which  receive  recognition  or 
worship.  The  worship  of  these  saints,  gods,  and 
spirits  consists  chiefly  in  the  reciting  of  prayers 
and  sacred  texts,  and  in  the  intonation  of  hymns, 
accompanied  with  a  kind  of  music,  which  is  a 
chaos  of  deafening  sounds  of  horns,  trumpets,  and 
drums.  During  this  worship,  which  takes  place 
three  times  a  day,  the  clergy,  summoned  by  the 
tolling  of  a  little  bell,  are  seated  in  two  or  more 
rows,  according  to  their  rank;  and  on  special 
holidays,  the  shrines,  temples,  and  altars  are 
decorated  with  symbolical  figures,  while  offer- 
ings of  tea,  flour,  milk,  butter,  and  others  of  a 
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similar  nature,  are  made  by  the  worshipers,  ani- 
mal sacrifices  or  offerings  entailing  injury  to  life 
being  forbidden,  as  in  the  Buddhistic  faith.  In 
the  ritual  which  the  priests  conduct  rosaries, 
prayer-wheels,  and  prayer-flags  form  also  a  part, 
and  symbols,  charms,  and  amulets  are  employed 
in  acts  of  worship  or  superstitious  rites,  while 
charms,  spells,  incantation,  divination,  astrology, 
and  necromancy  are  also  resorted  to. 

The  religious  festivals  and  holidays  of  Lama- 
ism  are  numerous.  The  three  great  festivals 
are  New  Year's,  the  Flower  Feast,  and  the 
Water  Feast,  to  which  might  be  added  a  lantern 
festival  and  the  chase  of  the  scapegoat  of  bad 
luck.  The  Log-gSsar,  or  the  festival  of  the  new 
3'ear,  in  February,  marks  the  commencement  of 
the  season  of  spring,  or  the  victory  of  light  and 
warmth  over  darkness  and  cold.  The  Lamaists, 
like  the  Buddhists,  celebrate  it  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  obtained  by  Buddha  over  six 
heretic  teachers.  The  second  festival,  probably 
the  oldest  festival  of  the  Buddhistic  Church,  is 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  conception  or  in- 
carnation of  the  Buddha,  and  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  summer.  The  third  is  the  Water 
Feast,  in  August  and  September,  marking  the 
commencement  of  autumn. 

The  two  principal  sacraments  of  Lamaism  are 
baptism  and  confirmation.  The  former  is  ad- 
ministered on  the  third  or  tenth  day  after  birth; 
the  latter,  generally  when  the  child  can  walk  and 
speak.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  to  the  Tibetans 
not  a  religious,  but  a  civil  act,  though  it  is  from 
the  Lamas  that  the  bridegroom  and  bride  learn 
the  auspicioiis  day;  nor  do  they  fail  to  complete 
the  act  with  prayers  and  rites,  which  must  be 
responded  to  with  handsome  presents.  A  similar 
observation  applies  to  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
the  Tibetans.  The  method  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  is  by  burning,  by  interment,  and  likewise 
by  exposing  the  body  in  the  open  air,  to  be  de- 
voured by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  When  a 
man  dies  a  Lama  must  be  present  to  superintend 
the  proper  separation  of  the  body  and  the  soul, 
and  to  direct  the  spirit  on  its  journey  to  the 
western  paradise ;  also  to  cast  the  horoscope  and 
to  enable  the  departed  to  be  reborn  in  a  happy 
existence  or  to  enter  the  regions  beyond  rebirth, 
for  Lamaism,  like  Buddhism,  has  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  and  reincarnation.  The  most 
lucrative  part  of  the  Lama's  business,  however, 
is  the  masses  which  he  has  to  perform  imtil  the 
soul  is  released  from  Yama,  the  infernal  judge, 
and  ready  to  enter  upon  its  new  existence. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Lama- 
ism is  the  organization  of  its  hierarchy.  Its 
summit  is  occupied  by  two  Lama  popes, 
the  one  called  Dalai-Lama,  i.e.  ocean  -  priest, 
or  priest  vast  as  the  ocean — he  resides  at  Po- 
tala,  a  hill  near  Lhasa — the  other  bearing 
the  titles  of  Teush-Lama,  Bogodo-Ldma,  etc.,  and 
officially  called  Pan-ch'en  rin  po  ch'e,  literally 
'the  right  reverend  great  teacher-jewel'  (i.e. 
precioiis  teacher)  ;  he  resides  in  the  convent  at 
bKra  Shiss  Lhun  po,  near  gShiss  Ka  rTse.  In 
theory,  both  popes  haA'e  the  same  rank  and  au- 
thority, in  spiritual  as  well  as  in  temporal  mat- 
ters ;  but,  as  the  Dalai-Lama  possesses  a  much 
larger  territory  than  the  other,  he  is  in  reality 
much  more  powerful.  Next  in  rank  are  the 
Khutuktus.  The  third  degree  is  that  of  the 
Khubilghans  or  HobilgJians — which  Mongol  name 
is  more  frequently  given  to  them  than  the  Tibetan 


title,  bjang  ch'ub — a  translation  of  the  Sanskrit 
bodhisattva.  Their  number  is  very  great.  These 
three  degrees  represent  the  clergy,  which  claims 
to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddhistic  saints. 
The  theory  of  the  reincarnate  succession  of 
the  Lamas  is  strongly  marked.  The  Dalai- 
Lama  and  the  Pan-ch'en  were  in  their  former 
lives  the  two  chief  disciples  of  the  great 
Lamaist  reformer  bTsong-K'a-pa,  who  was  an 
incarnation  of  the  Bodhisattva  Amitabha,  or, 
as  some  will  have  it,  of  Manjusri  and  Vajra- 
pani,  and  who  is  reputed  to  have  founded,  in 
1355  or  1357  of  the  Christian  Era,  the  present 
system  of  the  Lama  hierarchy.  The  Khutuktus 
were,  in  their  prior  existences,  other  Buddhistic 
saints  of  very  great  renown;  and  the  Khubil- 
ghans are  those  reborn  hosts  of  saintly  patrons 
whom  the  temples  and  convents  of  Lamaism 
possess  in  boundless  numbers.  On  the  death  of 
a  Grand  Lama,  his  soul  is  supposed  to  take  up 
its  abode  in  some  infant  born  shortly  after  the 
pontifi''s  decease.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  clergy  of  these  various  classes  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  the  children  into  whose 
bodies  the  souls  of  their  departed  members  had 
migrated.  At  present,  however,  it  seems  that 
the  Emperor  of  China  exercises  a  paramount  in- 
fluence on  the  discovery  of  those  transmigra- 
tions. In  order  to  ascertain  the  rebirth  of 
a  departed  Lama,  various  means  are  relied  upon. 
Sometimes  the  deceased  had,  before  his  death, 
confidentially  mentioned  to  his  friends  where 
and  in  which  family  he  would  reappear,  or  his 
will  contained  intimations  to  this  efTect.  In 
most  instances,  liowever,  the  sacred  books  and 
the  official  astrologers  are  consulted  on  the  sub 
ject;  and  if  the  Dalai-Lama  dies,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Pan-ch'en  to  interpret  the  traditions  and 
oracles;  whereas,  if  the  latter  dies,  the  Dalai- 
Lama  renders  him  the  same  service.  The  proc- 
lamation of  so  great  an  event,  however,  as  the 
metempsychosis  of  a  Dalai-Lama  or  Pan-ch'en  is 
preceded  by  a  close  examination  of  the  child  who 
claims  to  be  in  possession  of  the  soul  of  either 
of  these  personages. 

Besides  the  three  classes  of  the  higher  clergy, 
alluded  to  above,  Lamaism  possesses  a  lower 
clergy,  which,  having  no  claim  to  incarnate  holi- 
ness, recruits  its  ranks  on  the  principle  of  merit 
and  theological  proficiency.  It  has  four  orders: 
The  pupil  or  novice,  who  enters  the  order  gen- 
erally in  his  seventh  or  ninth  year;  the  assistant 
priest;  the  religious  mendicant;  and  the  teacher, 
or  abbot.  To  these  may  be  added  two  academical 
or  theological  degrees,  and  also  two  dignities, 
conferred  by  the  sovereign  Lamas  on  those  doc- 
tors who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  ex- 
traordinary sanctity  or  learning.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  these  orders  must  make  the  vow  of  celi- 
bacy, and  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  them 
live  in  convents.  A  Lamaist  convent  or  monas- 
tery, dOonpa,  consists  of  a  temple,  which  forms 
its  centre,  and  of  a  number  of  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  temple,  and  used  as  the 
meeting-rooms,  the  library,  refectory,  dwellings, 
and  other  spiritual  and  worldly  wants  of  the 
monks.  At  the  head  of  the  convent  is  a  Khubil- 
ghan,  or  an  abbot,  the  latter  being  elected  by  the 
chapter,  and  appointed  by  the  Daiai-Lama,  or  the 
provincial  Khubilghan.  In  addition  to  these 
orders  of  monks  and  convents,  Lamaism  has  like- 
wise its  nuns  and  nunneries. 

The  scriptures  of  Lamaism  are  divided  into 
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two  great  collections:  (1)  The  canon  or  sacred 
books,  called  bKih-'gyur  or  King-ffyur,  the  trans- 
lated commands,  or  words  of  the  Buddha,  ren- 
dered from  the  Indian  texts,  or  in  a  few  instances 
from  the  Chinese.  (2)  The  commentary  bsTaA- 
'ffyur  or  Tiingyur,  which  is  encyclopedic  in  its 
character.  The  canon,  or  Kang  gjur  contains  no 
fewer  than  1083  works,  which  in  some  editions 
fill  100  or  108  volumes  of  about  1000  pages  each. 
It  comprises  the  following  sections:  (a)  Dul-vn 
(Sanskrit  Vinaya),  discipline;  (b)  Do  (Skt, 
Sitra),  sermons  of  the  Buddhas;  (c)  C'h'os-non- 
pa  (Ski.  Abhidharma),  philosophy,  including 
8'er-p'yin  (Skt.  Prajnd  Pdramita) ,  or  metaphy- 
sics. There  are  also  minor  subdivisions  contain- 
ing details  as  to  doctrine,  including  Nirvana 
{ il ya-nah-las-'das-pa) ,  ethics,  ritual,  and  the 
like.  The  commentary  literature,  Tah-gyur,  is 
very  voluminous  and  comprehensive,  some  225 
Toliimes  in  folio,  but  it  has  not  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  other  collection. 

BiBLiOGR.\Piir.  The  best  work  on  I^maism  is 
by  Waddell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  or  Lamaism 
(London,  1895).  Consult,  likewise,  Koppen,  Die 
iamaische  Hierarchic  und  Kirche,  which  forms 
vol.  ii.  of  Koppen,  Die  Religion  des  Buddha 
(Berlin.  1857-59)  ;  Schlagintweit,  Buddhism  in 
Tibet  (London,  1868)  ;  Csoma  de  Koros,  Die 
Iamaische  Hierarchic  (Berlin.  1859)  ;  Rockhill, 
The  Life  of  the  Buddha  and  the  Early  History  of 
Ht>  Order,  from  Tibetan  Works  (London,  1884). 

LAIMLA-MTAO,  la'ma-m^ou'  (Mong.  Dolon- 
nor).  An  important  commercial  town  in  the 
southeast  of  Mongolia,  situated  at  an  altitude 
of  about  4000  feet,  about  150  miles  north  of 
Peking  (Map:  China,  E  2).  It  is  one  of  the 
centres  of  the  Chinese-Mongolian  trade,  and  is 
especially  noted  for  its  statues  of  bronze,  copper, 
and  iron,  gongs,  vases,  and  other  religious  objects, 
■which  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Bud- 
dhist countries.  Manufactures  and  agricultural 
products  from  China  are  exchanged  here  for  ani- 
mals. There  are  two  extensive  monasteries  in 
the  Mongolian  part  of  the  town.  Population, 
estimated  at  30,000. 

Ti  A  HAND  A,  la-man'da.  A  serpent.  See 
Boa. 

LAMANSKY,  la-man'ski,  Vladikib  Ivaxo- 
TITCH  (1833 — ).  A  Russian  philosopher  and 
•writer,  bom  and  educated  in  Saint  Petersburg. 
He  was  professor  of  Slavic  literature  in  the 
university  of  that  city  in  1865-90,  and  founded 
the  review  L'antiquite  vivante  in  1890.  His  pub- 
lications include:  Les  Slaves  en  Asie  ilineure, 
en  Afrique  et  en  Espagne  (1859)  ;  Le  Serbie  et 
les  Slaves  meridionaux  en  Autriche  (1864); 
L'etude  historique  du  monde  gr^co-slave  (1871)  ; 
Les  chants  de  la  Russie  meridionale  (1875)  ;  La 
litterature  tcheque  (1878)  ;  and  La  langue  et  la 
litterature  des  Bulgares. 

LAMAB,  la -mar'.  A  city  and  the  county -seat 
of  Barton  County,  Mo.,  39  miles  north  by  east 
of  Joplin;  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Spring  River, 
and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  railroads  (Map: 
Missouri,  B  4).  It  has  a  public  school  library 
and  Lamar  College.  The  city  is  in  a  region 
largely  agricultural,  but  with  coal-mining  and 
lumbering  interests.  There  is  a  trade  in  flour. 
Population,  in  1890.  2860;  in  1000.  2737. 

LAMAR,  Jose  (1778-1830).  A  South  Ameri- 
can  general,   bom   at   (Tuenca    in   what   is   now 


Ecuador.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Spain, 
where  he  fought  against  France;  in  1815  he  was 
sent  to  Peru  in  command  of  the  Spanish  army, 
from  which  he  resigned  after  the  surrender  of 
Callao  Castle  (1821),  to  enter  the  Republican 
army.  He  commanded  the  Peruvian  trooiw  at 
Ayacucho  (1824),  and  in  1827  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  Peru.  In  1828  he  provoked  a 
war  with  Colombia,  and  in  1829  was  defeated  by 
Sucre,  the  late  President  of  Bolivia,  who  com- 
manded the  Colombian  forces  at  Cuenca.  He  was 
deposed  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  died  in 
exile. 

LAMAB,  Licics  Qlontus  Cixcix.xatcs 
( 1797-1834) .  An  American  jurist,  bom  at  Elaton- 
ton,  Ga.,  of  French  Huguenot  descent.  He 
was  educated  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  and  studied 
law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.  Returning  to  his  native 
State,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,  and 
rapidly  won  distinction  in  his  profession.  He 
revised  several  legal  treatises,  became  widely 
known  for  his  legal  learning,  and  in  1821  was 
crmmissioned  by  the  State  I>egislature  to  make 
a  compilation  of  The  Laics  of  Georgia  from  1811 
to  1819  (1821).  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  suc- 
cted  Thomas  \V.  Cobb  as  a  judge  of  the  Georgia 
Supreme  Court,  and  remained  upon  the  bench 
X'ntil  his  death. 

IiAMAR,  LrcTLS  Qctxtus  Cixcixxatcs 
(1826-93).  An  American  lawyer  and  legislator, 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  bom  in  Putnam 
County,  Ga. ;  graduated  at  Emory  College  (Ox- 
ford, Ga.)  in  1845;  studied  law  at  Macon  in  the 
office  of  A.  H.  Chappell,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1847.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
Miss.,  where,  besides  practicing  law,  he  was 
adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  from  1850  to  1852,  when 
he  removed  to  Covington,  Ga.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Georgia  Legislature  in  1853,  and  re- 
turned to  Mississippi  in  1855.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  to  Congres.s,  and  in  1859  he  was  re- 
elected. In  December,  1860,  he  resigned  to 
take  part  in  the  Secessionist  movement  in  his 
State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Charleston  Con- 
Aention  of  i860,  before  which  he  made  a  stirring 
speech,  and  of  the  Mississippi  Convention  which, 
on  January  9,  1861,  passed  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession, which  he  himself  had  drafted  and  pre- 
sented. In  May  he  was  chosen  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  raised  in  Mississippi  for 
service  "during  the  war.'  He  led  his  regiment  at 
Yorktown  and  Williamsburg,  but  resigned  from 
active  ser\-ice  in  October,  1862,  and  early  in 
the  following  year  was  sent  to  Europe  as  special 
commissioner  "of  the  Confederate  States  to  the 
Russian  Empire.  He  did  not  proceed  to  his 
post,  however,  and,  his  commission  not  oeing 
confirmed  by  the  Confederate  Senate,  he  returned 
to  America"  early  in  1864,  after  having  spent 
some  months  in  London  and  Paris.  From  De- 
cember, 1864,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
served  as  judge-advocate  of  the  military  court 
of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  was  professor  of  ethics  and  meta- 
physics at  the  University  of  Mississippi — a  chair 
which  he  had  held  for  a  short  time  in  1860-61 — 
from  1866  to  1867.  and  of  law  from  1867  to 
1870;  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1873  to 
1877,  and  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1877 
to  1885:  was  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  in  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Cabinet  from  1885  to  1888,  and 
was  an  associate  justice  of  the   L^nited  States 
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Supreme  Court  from  1888  until  his  death.  His 
efforts  were  directed  chiefly  to  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  and  a  better  understanding  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  a  remarkable  eulo- 
gy of  Senator  Sumner,  delivered  by  him  before  the 
House  in  1874,  did  more  than  perhaps  any  other 
one  thing  up  to  that  time  toward  accomplishing 
this  result.  He  opposed  with  great  energy  and 
eloquence  all  schemes  involving  the  debasement 
or  undue  inflation  of  the  currency,  and  in  1878 
showed  his  strength  of  conviction  and  independ- 
ence of  mind  by  refusing  to  resign  or  change  his 
views  on  this  question  at  the  command  of  the 
Mississippi  Legislature,  and  by  appealing  to 
the  people,  who  enthusiastically  sustained  him. 
Among  his  many  notable  orations  and  addresses 
perhaps  the  ablest  was  that  delivered  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Calhoun  monument  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  1887.  Consult  Mayes,  Lucius  Q.  C. 
Lamar:  His  Life,  Times,  and  Speeches  (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1896). 

LAMAB,  MiEABEAU  Buonaparte  (1798- 
1859).  An  American  politician,  President  of 
Texas.  He  was  born  at  Louisville,  Ga.,  and  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  and  mercantile  pursuits 
until  1828,  when  he  founded  a  States-Rights 
newspaper,  the  Columbus  Independent.  In  1835 
he  went  to  Texas  and  became  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  revolutionary  party.  He  served 
at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  was  commissioned 
major-general,  and  became  Attorney-General,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Vice-President,  and  President  of 
Texas.  During  his  term  of  oflice  as  president 
(1838-41),  the  independence  of  Texas  was  recog- 
nized by  the  chief  powers  of  Europe.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War  and  against 
the  Comanche  Indians.  In  1857  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  Minister  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  but  did  not  serve;  in  1858  Minister 
to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  He  published 
Verse  Memorials. 

LAMARCK'',  Count.  A  name  of  the  Belgian 
soldier  and  author  Aremberg  or  Arenberg  ( q.v. ) . 

LAMABCK,  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine 
de  Monet  (1744-1829).  A  French  zoologist,  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  of  the  period  between  Lin- 
nsEUS  and  Cuvier;  the  founder  of  organic  evo- 
lution, and  of  invertebrate  paleontology.  He  was 
born  August  1,  1744,  at  Bazentin-le-Petit,  a  vil- 
lage in  Picardy,  the  eleventh  child  of  parents 
belonging  to  the  minor  nobility.  Destined  by  his 
parents  for  the  Church,  though  preferring  a 
military  life,  he  entered  the  college  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Amiens.  But  his  father  dying  in  1760,  he 
enlisted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  the  French  army, 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  His 
military  career  was,  however,  cheeked  by  a 
serious  accident,  whereupon  he  went  to  Paris, 
studied  medicine,  and,  meeting  Rousseau,  was 
led  to  study  botany  under  Bernard  de  Jussieu. 
For  ten  years  he  studied  native  and  exotic  plants. 
His  Flore  frangaise,  published  in  1778,  brought 
young  Lamarck  immediate  fame,  and  led  to  his 
election  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1779.  In  1781  Buffon  obtained  for  him  a  com- 
mission as  royal  botanist,  charged  with  visiting 
the  foreign  botanical  gardens  and  museums,  as 
well  as  mines.  His  travels  (1781-82)  led  him 
to  visit  Holland,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  On  his 
return  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  herbarium 
of  the  Royal   Garden,  to  which   he  afterwards 


gave  the  present  name,  Jardin  des  Plantes.  His 
career  as  a  botanist^  in  which  he  achieved  such 
success  that  he  was  called  the  French  Linnaeus, 
covered  a  period  of  about  twenty-five  years. 
Meanwhile  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  with 
the  result  that  his  ideas  were  carried  out  and 
extended  by  Lakanal,  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
was  transformed  into  an  institution  of  higher  in- 
struction, with  a  staff  of  twelve  professors. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  stage  of  his  life — 
Lamarck  the  zoologist  and  evolutionist.  In  the 
summer  of  1793  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory having  been  reorganized,  the  chair  of  zo- 
ology was  divided,  the  professorship  of  verte- 
brate zoology  being  filled  by  Geoffrey  Saint- 
Hilaire,  while  to  Lamarck,  now  forty-nine  years 
of  age,  was  assigned  the  chair  of  invertebrate 
zoology.  In  1801  appeared  his  Systeme  des  ani- 
maux  sans  vertdbres,  in  the  introduction  to 
which  his  views  on  the  origin  of  species  were 
first  published.  Lamarck  introduced  great  re- 
form in  the  classification  of  animals.  He  divided 
them  into  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  He 
founded  the  classes  Infusoria,  Annelida,  Crusta- 
cea, Arachnida,  and  Tunicata,  the  order  of  Cirri- 
pedia,  and  the  molluscan  group  of  Heteropoda. 
He  also  showed  that  echinoderms  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  polyps,  thus  anticipating  conclusions 
of  a  half-century  later.  He  specialized  in  the 
Mollusca,  breaking  up  the  Linna;an  genera  into 
more  modern  generic  groups,  and  all  later  work 
in  this  branch  has  been  in  the  line  of  expansion 
and  elaboration  of  his  labors.  The  Philosophic 
zodlogique  was  published  in  1809,  and  in  1815-22 
appeared  his  monumental  work,  Histoire  natu- 
relle  des  animaux  sans  vertebres. 

Lamarck  was  greatly  interested  early  in  life 
in  meteorology,  and  from  1799  to  1810  he  pub- 
lished an  annual  meteorological  report,  and  was 
the  first  to  foretell  the  probabilities  of  the 
weather.  His  speculations  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry were,  however,  worthless ;  in  fact,  he  lacked 
the  qualities  of  an  experimenter,  in  this  respect 
differing  from  Darwin.  A  little  book,  published 
in  1822,  entitled  Hydrogeologie,  preserves  his  re- 
flections on  geology,  in  antagonism  to  the  'catas- 
trophic' ideas  of  Cuvier;  and  Huxley  character- 
ized it  as  containing  'sober  and  philosophic  hy- 
potheses,' compared  with  those  of  Cuvier. 

Lamarck  was,  indeed,  the  founder  of  inverte- 
brate paleontology,  as  Cuvier  was  of  vertebrate 
paleontology.  He  utterly  opposed  Cuvier's 
views  of  the  sudden  general  extinction  and  crea- 
tion of  species,  believing  that  the  fossil  forms 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  animals  now  living; 
species  to  his  mind  being  variable  and  under- 
going a  slow  modification.  He  insisted  on  the 
following  foundation  principles  of  paleontology: 
( 1 )  The  great  length  of  geological  time ;  ( 2 )  the 
continuous  existence  of  organic  life  through  the 
geological  periods;  (3)  the  physical  environ- 
ment remaining  of  the  same  general  nature 
throughout,  but  with  (4)  continued  gradual, 
not  catastrophic,  changes  in  the  relative  distri- 
bution of  land  and  sea — changes  which  (5) 
caused  corresponding  modifications  in  the  habi- 
tats, and  (6)  consequently  in  the  habits,  of 
living  beings,  so  that  there  has  been  all  through 
geological  history  a  slow  modification  of  life- 
forms.  Although  Lamarck  was  a  uniformitarian 
and  thus  anticipated  Lyell,  his  idea  of  creation 
was   evolutional    rather   than    simply   uniformi- 
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tarian.  Lamarck  lived  a  life  of  hard  work,  with 
luui-h  high  thiukiag,  and  sadnesa,  scarcity  of 
tuouey,  neglect,  and  bereavement  never  dampened 
bis  cuuruge.  The  continued  and  too  prolon^d 
study  uf  minute  objects  through  the  magnifying 
lens  brought  on  blindness.  For  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  long  life  he  was  compelled  to  rely 
on  an  amanuensis.  The  last  two  volumes  of  his 
Animaux  sans  vertibres  were  dictated  to  his 
daughter,  Comelie. 

Lamarck  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  fine  char- 
acter, generous,  free  from  jealousy  and  self- 
assertion.  He  was  patriotic,  imperturbable 
under  the  .attaints  of  fortune,  and  patient  under 
af&iction.  His  mind  was  essentially  philosophic, 
broad,  and  synthetic;  he  was  a  bold  thinker,  and 
in  ever)'  respect  an  epoch-making  man.  He  died 
December  18,  1829,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years. 

BiBLlOGR.\PHT.  The  Eloge  of  Lamarck,  by  Cu- 
vier;  Martins,  "Un  naturaliste  philosophe:  La- 
marck, sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres,"  in  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  (Paris,  1873)  ;  De  Mortillet,  and  others, 
Lamarck:  Par  un  groupe  de  transformiste&,  ses 
disciples  (reprinted  from  L'Homme,  vol.  iv., 
Paris.  1887)  ;  Packard,  Lamarck,  the  Founder 
of  Evolution,  His  Life  and  Work,  icith  Transla- 
tions of  His  Writings  on  Organic  Evolution 
(Xew  York,  1901).  For  Lamarck's  views  on 
evolution,  see  Lamabckism. 

LAMABCKISM.  The  doctrine  of  J.  B.  P.  A. 
Lamarck  (q.v. ),  which  considers  the  fimdamental 
or  primary  factors  of  evolution  in  the  trans- 
formation of  species.  Lamarck  claimed  that  all 
living  beings  arose  from  germs,  through  spon- 
taneous generation,  and  that  the  most  primitive 
was  monad-like.  In  his  opinion  the  first  germs  of 
plants  and  animals  were  formed  in  favorable 
places  and  imder  favorable  circumstances.  The 
functions  of  life  beginning  and  an  organic  move- 
ment established,  these  germs  "necessarily  grad- 
ually developed  the  organs,  so  that  after  a  time 
and  under  suitable  circumstances  they  have  been 
differentiated"  into  different  parts  or  organs,  de- 
velopment proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex.  He  pastulated  great  length  of  time, 
so  great  "that  it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  appreciate  it  in  an  adequate  way."  He 
adds  that  "with  the  aid  of  sufficient  time,  of  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  necessarily  favor- 
able, of  changes  of  condition  that  every  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  has  successively  undergone — 
in  a  word,  by  the  power  which  new  situations 
and  new  habits  have  of  modifying  the  organs 
of  living  beings — all  those  which  now  exist  have 
been  gradually  formed  such  as  we  now  see  them." 
Vestigial  organs  are  explained  as  remains  ot 
parts  which  had  been  actively  used  by  the  an- 
cestors of  existing  forms,  but  which  have  be- 
come atrophied  by  disuse.  The  fact  of  variation 
is  fullv  appreciated,  as  also  adaptation  to  needs. 
In  his  opinion  specific  characters  vary  most.  He 
points  out  that  the  peripheral  parts,  as  the  legs, 
piouth-parts,  antennae,  etc.,  are  first  affected  by 
the  causes  which  produce  variations,  while  it 
requires  a  longer  time  for  variation  in  the  in- 
ternal organs  to  take  place.  He  also  insisted  that 
when  the  conditions  of  existence  remain  constant, 
species  do  not  vary. 

Lamarck's  factors  of  organic  evolution  were 
seven,  as  follows:  (1)  Effects  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances due  to  changes  of  environment,  of 
climate,     soil,     food,    temperature,    etc.       Such 


changes  are  direct  in  the  case  of  plants  and  tlw 
lowest  animals,  but  indirect  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  animals  and  man. 

(2)  Needs,  new  physical  wants  or  necessities 
induced  by  change  of  the  conditions  of  life,  result 
in  the  production  of  new  propensities,  new  habits 
and  functions.  Lamarck  shuwed  that  change  of 
habits  may  lead  to  the  origination  or  modifica- 
tion of  organs;  that  changes  of  functions  also 
modify  or  create  new  organs.  He  said:  "It  is 
easy  to  demonstrate  by  obser\'ation  that  uses  or 
habits  have  given  rise  to  forms,"  which  is  an- 
other expression  for  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire's 
"C'est  la  fonction  qui  cre6  I'organ,"  and  an  an- 
ticipation of  Dohm's  principle  of  change  of  func- 
tion as  a  means  of  modification  of  organs.  (See 
FfxCTiox-CuA:?GE. )  Lamarck's  use  of  the  word 
need  or  necessity  (hesoin)  has  been  greatly  mis- 
understood and  caricatured.  He  shows,  however, 
that  by  change  of  environment  animals  are  sub- 
jected to  new  surroundings,  involving  new  ways 
and  means  of  living.  Thus  certain  land  birds 
driven  by  necessity  (besoin)  to  obtain  their  food 
in  the  water,  gradually  assumed  characters,  or 
structures,  adapting  them  for  swimming,  wad- 
ing, or  for  searching  for  food  in  the  shallow 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  long-necked  kinds. 

(3)  L'se  and  disuse.  The  continual  use  or  ex- 
ercise of  organs  develops  them,  as  in  the  wings 
of  birds,  etc.  (See  Use.)  The  second  of  these 
principles  he  illustrates  by  the  cases  of  the  mole, 
the  whalebone  whales,  whose  rudimentary  teeth 
exist  in  the  embryo,  the  ant-eater,  the  blind  Pro- 
teus of  caves,  the  eyeless  bivalves,  and  the 
snakes,  wh-^se  ancestors  lost  their  limbs  in  the 
process  of  becoming  adapted  for  gliding  through 
brush  or  grass  or  similar  obstacles. 

(4)  The  doctrine  of  the  stru^le  for  existence 
and  of  competition  was  stated  by  Lamarck.  He 
frequently  refers  to  the  precautions  that  nature 
has  taken  to  place  limits  to  the  too  great  increase 
in  individuals,  and  the  consequent  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  earth.  The  stronger  and  better  armed, 
he  says,  devour  the  weak,  the  large  animals  de- 
vour the  smaller.  The  multiplication  of  the 
smaller  species  is  so  rapid  that  these  smaller 
species  render  the  earth  inhabitable  for  others, 
but  their  length  of  life  is  very  short,  and  nature 
always  preserves  them  in  just  proportions  not 
only  for  their  own  preservation,  but  also  for  that 
of  other  species.  The  -larger  species,  however, 
multiply  slowly,  and  thus  is  preserved  the  kind 
of  equilibrium  which  should  exist. 

(5)  Lamarck's  characteristic  doctrine  is  the 
inheritance  of  characters  acquired  during  the  life- 
time of  the  individual.  (See  USE-IXHERTtAXCE.) 
This  by  some  writers  is  regarded  as  if  the 
only  feature  of  Lamarckism,  but  in  reality  he 
discusses  the  subject  very  briefly,  yet  it  appears 
to  be  a  necessary  result  of  the  action  of  use  and 
disuse,  and  of  change  of  anv  of  the  conditions 
of  life. 

(6)  The  effects  of  crossing  were  considered 
by  Lamarck,  and — what  has  been  overlooked  by 
commentators  and  critics — he  clearly  insists  on 
the  leveling  or  swamping  effects  of  free  inter- 
crossing. He  anticipated  much  modem  discussion 
in  his  statement:  "If,  when  any  peculiarities  of 
form  or  any  defects  whatsoever  are  acquired,  the 
individuals  in  this  case  always  pairing,  they 
will  reproduce  the  same  peculiarities,  and  if  for 
successive  generations  confined  to  such  unions, 
a  special  and  distinct  race  will  then  be  formed. 
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But  perpetual  crosses  between  individuals  which 
have  not  the  same  peculiarities  of  form  result 
in  the  disappearance  of  all  the  peculiarities  ac- 
quired by  particular  circumstances." 

(7)  The  principle  of  geographical  isolation 
(see  Isolation)  was  anticipated  by  Lamarck, 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  above  quoted, 
goes  on  to  say:  "Were  not  men  separated  by  dis- 
tances of  habitation,  the  mixtures  resulting  from 
crossing  would  obliterate  the  general  characters 
which  distinguish  different  nations."  {Philo- 
sophic Zoologique,  p.  262.)  This  idea  of  segre- 
gation is  also  involved  in  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  man  from  apes.  He  does  not,  however, 
specifically  apply  this  principle  to  other  animals 
than  man. 

Lamarck  {Philosophic  Zoologique,  1809)  sum- 
med up  his  conclusions  in  the  following  laws: 
"First  Law. — In  every  animal  which  has  not 
exceeded  the  term  of  its  development,  the  more 
frequent  and  sustained  use  of  any  organ  gradual- 
ly strengthens  this  organ,  develops  and  enlarges 
it,  and  gives  it  a  strength  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  time  of  such  use;  while  the  constant 
lack  of  use  of  such  an  organ  imperceptibly  weak- 
ens it,  causes  it  to  become  reduced,  progressively 
diminishes  its  faculties,  and  ends  in  its  disap- 
l>earance. 

"Second  Law. — Everything  which  nature  has 
caused  individuals  to  acquire  or  lose  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  circumstances  to  which  their  race 
may  be  for  a  long  time  exposed,  and  consequently 
by  the  influence  of  the  predominant  use  of  such 
an  organ,  or  by  that  of  the  constant  lack  of  use 
of  such  part,  it  preserves  by  heredity  {genera- 
tion) and  passes  on  to  the  new  individuals  which 
descend  from  it,  provided  that  the  changes  thus 
acquired  are  common  to  both  sexes,  or  to  those 
which  have  given  origin^  to  these  new  individ- 
uals." 

Afterwards  in  the  introduction  to  the  Animaux 
sans  vcrtebres  (1815)  he  enunciates  these  prin- 
ciples under  four  laws,  as  follows: 

"First  Law. — Life,  by  its  proper  forces,  con- 
tinually tends  to  increase  the  volume  of  every 
body  which  possesses  it,  and  to  increase  the  size 
of  its  parts,  up  to  a  limit  which  it  brings 
about. 

"Second  Law. — The  production  of  a  new  organ 
in  an  animal  body  results  from  the  supervention 
of  a  new  want  (hesoin)  which  continues  to  make 
itself  felt,  and  of  a  new  movement  which  this 
want  gives  rise  to  and  maintains. 

"Third  Laic. — The  development  of  organs  and 
their  power  of  action  are  constantly  in  ratio 
to  the  employment  of  these  organs. 

"Fourth  Law. — Everything  which  has  been  ac- 
quired, impressed  upon,  or  changed  in  the  or- 
ganization of  individuals,  during  the  course  of 
their  life  is  preserved  by  generation,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  new  individuals  which  have  de- 
scended from  those  which  have  undergone  those 
changes." 

Lamarck  failed  to  catch  the  idea  of  natural 
selection — the  essence  of  Darwinism — though  his 
views  on  overpopulation  were  fundamentally 
like  those  of  Malthus  (1798),'  whose  essay  on 
population  gave  the  hint  both  to  Darwin  and  to 
Wallace,  which  became  the  germ  of  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  (q.v.).     See  Evolution. 

LA  MARMORA,  \k  mar'm6-ra,  Albeht, 
Count  (1789-1863).  An  Italian  soldier  and  scien- 
tist, elder  brother  of  Alfonso.     He  was  born  in 


Turin,  Italy;  was  educated  for  the  army  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  served  with  distinction,  being 
decorated  by  Napoleon  I,  after  the  battle  of 
Bautzen.  On  account  of  his  participation  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Piedmont  in  1821,  he 
was  exiled  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  re- 
mained there  for  nearly  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  occupied  in  the  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  island. 
The  result  of  his  labor  appeared  in  an  elaborate 
report,  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  accuracy. 
In  1831,  being  recalled  from  his  exile  by  the 
Government,  he  was  restored  to  favor  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Accademia  delle  Scienze  of 
Turin.  He  was,  nevertheless,  as  revolutionary 
as  ever  in  spirit,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
movement  of  1848  he  joined  Daniel  Manin  and 
became  prominent  during  the  unsuccessful  revolt 
of  Venice.  Later,  however,  he  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  peacemaker,  and  by  his  wise  counsels 
succeeded  in  allaying  much  of  the  irritation 
which  existed  among  the  leaders  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.  Besides  several  scientific  memoirs, 
La  Marmora  published  in  French  his  great  work, 
Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  ou  description  statistique, 
physique  et  politique  de  cette  (1839-57),  com- 
prising an  atlas  and  complete  description  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

LA  MARMORA,  Alfonso  Fereero  di,  Mar- 
quis (1804-78).  An  Italian  general  and  states- 
man, born  in  Turin.  In  1816  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary academy  in  his  native  city,  becoming  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  artillery  in  1823.  In  1843  he  be- 
came major,  and  for  his  distinguished  conduct  in 
the  war  of  1848  against  Austria,  was  decorated 
with  the  medal  of  valor.  The  services  he  then 
rendered  the  Sardinian  Army  removed  from  the 
mind  of  Charles  Albert  a  prejudice  which  his 
warm  advocacy  of  military  reform  had  aroused 
in  the  King.  La  Marmora  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  in  1849  repressed  a  rebellion  in 
Genoa.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  the  Cab- 
inet as  Minister  of  War,  and  initiated  a 
series  of  reforms  which  amounted  almost  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  army.  In  1855  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Sardinian 
troops  sent  to  the  Crimea,  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  the  Tchernaya,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  was  invested  with  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  and  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  reentered  the  Ministry  in  his  former 
capacity.  He  was  next  to  the  King  in  command 
of  the  Italian  forces  in  the  war  of  1859,  by 
which  Lombardy  was  acquired,  and  upon  Ca- 
vour's  resignation  in  July,  presided  over  the 
Cabinet  till  January,  1860.  In  1861  he  was 
sent  to  Prussia  as  envoy  extraordinary.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year  he  became  Governor  of 
Naples.  From  1864  to  1866  he  was  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  concluded  the  alliance  with  Prussia. 
In  the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1866  he  lost 
the  battle  of  Custozza  and  resigned  his  position 
as  chief  of  staff,  as  well  as  his  portfolio.  His 
last  oflicial  position  was  that  of  Governor  of 
Rome,  which  he  held  from  October,  1870,  to 
January,  1871.  His  account  of  the  secret  nego- 
tiations between  Prussia  and  Italy  {Un  po  piil 
di  luce  sugli  avvenimenti  del  1866.  Florence, 
1873)  incurred  the  denunciation  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  the  censure  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. He  died  in  Florence,  January  5,  1878. 
Consult:  Massari,  II  generale  Alfonso  Lamar- 
mora,  ricordi  hiografici  (Florence,  1880)  ;  Chiala, 
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Le  general  Lamamwra  et  Valliance  pnutierme 

(Paris,  1878). 

LAMAEQUE,  lAmark',  Maximiuen,  Count 
(1770-1832).  A  French  general  and  stat«sman, 
bom  at  Saint-Sever,  in  tl»e  Departiueut  of 
l^udes.  In  171)1  he  joined  the  army  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  and  rose  to  be  a  captain  of  grena- 
diers in  the  famous  corps  commanded  by  Latour 
d'Auver^e  (q.v.).  He  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  1801.  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  in  the  campaigns  of 
Tyrol  and  Naples.  Having  taken  the  island  and 
fortress  of  Capri  from  the  English  in  1808,  he 
was  made  a  general  of  division,  and  rendered 
brilliant  service  in  the  campaign  of  Wagram; 
in  Calabria,  and  in  Spain.  On  Bonaparte's  re- 
turn from  the  island  of  Elba,  he  made  Lamarque 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  La  Vendue, 
where  the  insurrection  was  quelled  and  the 
country  pacified.  In  1815  he  was  proscribed  by 
the  restored  Bourbons,  and  retired  to  Belgium, 
where  he  remained  until  1818,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Paris.  In  1828  he 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from 
Mont-de-ilarsar.  and  became  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition,  being  especially  noted  for 
his  eloquence  and  disinterestedness,  'in  1830  he 
was  active  in  the  July  Revolution,  and  continued 
to  be  prominent  until'  his  death,  which  took  place 
June  1,  1832.  The  presence  of  amied  guards  at 
his  funeral  incensed  the  Republicans,  and  led 
to  the  insurrection  of  June  5-6,  1832.  Besides 
many  political  pamphlets,  Lamarque  left  some 
personal  memoirs,  which  were  published  by  his 
family.  Souvenirs,  memoires  et  lettres  (3  vols., 
Paris.  1835-36). 

LAMARTDTE,  li'mSr't^n',  Atphoxse  de 
(1790-1869).  A  French  lyric  poet  and  states- 
man, bom  October  21,  1790,  at  his  father's 
estate  af  Milly,  near  Miicon,  in  Burgxmdy. 
The  poet  was  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of 
Catholic  piety,  and  of  ardent  devotion  to  roy- 
alty. He  seems  to  have  felt  very  early  the 
beauty  of  external  nature.  Lamartine's  educa- 
tion was  at  first  intrusted  to  a  priest.  Later 
he  attended  several  not  very  good  schools,  and  he 
gathered  knowledge  by  desultory  reading,  and  by 
his  own  observation, 'either  in  France,  in  Italy, 
or  in  the  Orient.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he 
joined  the  Garde  Royale,  which  he  soon  quitted. 
In  1820  he  published  his  Meditations  poetiques, 
which  stTOck  a  note  new  to  French  poetry.  With 
Le  lac,  L'automne,  La  friere,  L'immort'alite  we 
catch  the  first  harmonies  of  the  romantic  lyric.  In 
form  the  Meditations  were  as  lacking  in  "precision 
as  was  the  character  of  Lamartine.  Technical 
flaws  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  yourelles 
meditations  ( 1823)  and  in  the  Harmonies  { 1829). 
Lamartine's  first  outburst  was  his  best.  He 
was  not  a  great  thinker  and  his  emotions  were 
soon  expressed,  yet  he  was  still  to  write  some 
of  the  vaguest,  sweetest  verse  in  French  litera- 
ture. In  Jocehjn  (1836),  an  epic  idyll  in  Alex- 
andrines, we  have  the  story  of  a  youth  who  by 
sacrificing  everything  that  most  men  desire  at- 
tains peace  of  soul.  In  La  chute  d'un  ange 
(1838)  the  angel  Adar  leaves  heaven  that  he 
may  live  on  earth  with  DaTdha,  a  daughter  of 
the  Giants.  With  the  Recueillements  (1839) 
Lamartine  returns  to  the  manner  of  1820, 
adding  nothing  to  the  theme.  In  1820  he 
had  married  at  Chambi^ry  an  English  girl. 
Miss  Birch.     Socm  afterwards  he  went  to  Italy 


on    diplomacy,    and    there    he    had    experiences 
embodied  in  Orasiella  (1852),  an  elegy  m  proM, 
ending  in  a  poem.  In  1829  Lamartine  was  elected 
to  the  Academy.     With  the  year  1830,  in  which 
appeared  the  Itarmoniea  po^tiquca  et  religieusea, 
the  diplomatic  career  of  the  poet,  who  bad  been 
employed  in  various  legations  in  Italy,  came  to 
an  end.     He  tried  to  get  a  seat  in  the  Chamber, 
but  failing,  he  with  his  wife  and  daughter  set 
sail  in  1832  at  Marseilles  for  the  Orient,  a  pil- 
grimage  of   sixteen   months,   which    resulted   in 
the  Souvenirs,  impressions,  pens^es  et  payaages 
pendant  un  voyage  en  Orient  (4  vols.,  1839).  La- 
martine, who  during  his  absence  had  been  elected 
to  the  Chamber  as  Deputy  from  Bergues,  Le  Xord, 
took  his  seat  soon  after  his  retum  from  the  Elast. 
He  at  once  commanded  attention  by  his  eloquence 
and  gradually  drifted  toward  Republicanism.    In 
1847  he  came  out  with  his  Histoire  des  Girondins, 
a  work  of  slight  historical  value,  but  whose  bril- 
liant rhetoric  helped  to  bring  about  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848.     After  the  February  upheaval  La- 
martine was  a  member  of  the  provisional  Gov- 
ernment, and  Minister  of  Foreign  AfTairs,  and 
represented  ten  departments  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  enjoying  for  a  few  months  an  immense 
popularity,  which,  however,  he  lost  through  the 
insurrection    in    June.     His    lame    apolc^ry   was 
made  in  Trois  mois  au  poucoir   (1848),  and  in 
the   Histoire  de  la  revolution  de  1848    (1849). 
Lamartine  told  about  his  youthful  emotimis  in 
the   Confidences    (1849),   and   in   the   Nouvelles 
confidences    (1851),    but    the    same    notes    had 
been    straek    thirty    years    before;    taste    had 
changed,  and  he  failed  to  awaken  any  sympathy. 
About  this  time  Lamartine's  extravagant  habits 
brought    him    to    financial  min.     To  better  his 
fortune  he  wrote  history  voluminously  (Histoire 
de  la  Restauration,  8  vols.,  1852;  Histoire  de  la 
Turquie,  8  vols.,  1854-55 ;  Histoire  de  la  Russie, 
2  vols.,  1855) — all  works  of  little  worth.    Indeed, 
Lamartine  was  by  nature  ill-fitted  for  any  work 
demanding  careful  investigation,  breadth  of  mind, 
or  analysis.     He  was  a  poet,  a  singer,  and  his 
lyric  works  alone  are  enough  to  give  him  a  high 
place  among  the  preeminently  h-ric  poets  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.    Napoleon  III.,  in  1867, 
gave  him  the  inccMne  of  500,000  francs.    Lamar- 
tine died  March    I.    1869,   in   Paris.     His  body 
was  buried  at  Saint-Point,  near  JIacon. 

Lamartine's  Works  appeared  in  40  volumes 
(1860-66).  Among  the  more  recent  of  many 
Lives  and  critical  studies  of  Lamartine  are": 
Bruneti^re,  Evolution  de  la  poesie  lyrique,  vol. 
i.  (Paris,  1894);  Faguet,  XlXemesiecle  (ib., 
1885)  ;  Pomairols,  Lamartine,  Etude  de  morale 
et  d'estMtique  (ib.,  1889)  ;  Chamborant  de  P^ 
rissat,  Lamartine  inconnu  (ib.,  1891);  Revssie, 
La  jeunesse  de  Lamartine,  (ib.,  1892)  ;  Deschanel, 
Lamartine  (ib.,  1893)  ;  France,  L'Elvine  de  La- 
martine (ib.,  1893)  ;  Rod,  Lamartine  (ib.,  1893)  ; 
Lemaltre,  Contemporains,  vol.  vi.  (ib.,  1895); 
Zyromski  (ib.,  1897).  On  Lamartine  as  a  states- 
man, consult :  Ronchaud.  La  politique  de  Lamar- 
tine (Paris.  1878)  ;  Vogfi^,  H cures  d'histoire 
(ib.,  1893).  There  is  an  English  Life  by  Lady 
Maynet  Domville  (London,  1888). 

LAMAS,  Vd'mks,  AxDRfis  (1817—).  A  Um- 
guayan  statesman  and  historian.  From  1839 
to  1849  he  was  Prefect  of  Montevideo.  Later  he 
was  Minister  of  Finance,  and  at  various  times 
subsequently  acted  as  :Minister  to  Brazil  and  to 
the    Argentine    Republic.      He    devoted    himself 
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also  to  the  study  of  South  American  history, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Historical  Insti- 
tute of  Montevideo,  and  gradually  gathered  to- 
gether a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
scripts illustrative  of  the  subject.  The  latter 
have  been  published  in  part  as  Colleccion  de 
obras,  documentos  y  noticias  para  servir  a  la 
historia  del  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

LAMB^  Lady  Caboline.  See  Melbouene, 
William  Lamb. 

LAMB,  Chakles  (1775-1834).  An  English 
essayist  and  critic.  He  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, February  10,  1775,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Christ's  Hospital  School.  An  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech  debarred  him  from  a  univer- 
sity appointment,  and  he  left  school  in  1789  to 
take  a  small  clerkship  under  his  elder  brother, 
in  the  South  Sea  house.  In  1792  a  friend  pro- 
cured him  an  appointment  in  the  accountant's 
office  of  the  East  India  house,  a  post  which  he 
held  for  thirty-three  years.  Insanity,  inherited 
from  the  mother,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  family 
life,  showing  itself  once  in  Charles,  who  in  his 
twenty-first  year  was  confined  in  an  asylum  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  frequently  in  his  sister  Mary, 
(born  1764),  who  in  1796  was  suddenly  seized 
with  acute  mania  and  stabbed  her  mother  to  the 
heart.  This  tragedy  prevented  Charles  from 
marrying  Ann  Simmons,  the  'gentle  maid,'  who  is 
alluded  to  in  several  sonnets,  and  under  the 
name  of  Bartram  in  Dream  Children.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  his  unfortunate  sister, 
whom  he  refused  to  place  permanently  in  con- 
finement. In  her  periods  of  health  she  was  of 
great  assistance  to  him  in  his  literary  work. 
Lamb's  first  published  efforts  were  four  sonnets 
contributed  in  1796  to  the  volume  Poems  on 
Various  Subjects  by  Coleridge,  his  old  schoolfel- 
low and  devoted  friend.  In  1797  Coleridge  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  his  Poemsi,  to  which 
Lamb  and  his  friend  Charles  Lloyd  contributed; 
and  in  1798  Lamb  and  Lloyd  issued  Blank 
Verse,  in  which  first  appeared,  the  exquisite  lines 
entitled  "Old  Familiar  Faces."  Lamb  did  not 
acquire  fame  by  these  poems,  nor  by  the  tale 
Rosamund  Gray  (1798),  the  drama  John  Wood- 
ril  (1802),  or  the  farce  Mr.  H.  (performed 
December  10,  1805).  In  1807  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  William  Godwin  to  contribute  to 
his  Juvenile  Library.  For  this  series,  he  and 
his  sister  wrote  their  Tales  from,  Shakespeare 
(1807),  Mary  doing  the  comedies,  and  Charles 
the  tragedies.  This  was  his  first  real  success, 
and  led  the  next  year  to  the  Adventures  of 
Ulysses,  which  Charles  wrote  single-handed  out 
of  Chapman's  Homer.  In  1808  he  published 
Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  Contem- 
porary with  Shakespeare,  which  was  a  revelation 
to  his  generation,  almost  totally  ignorant  of  these 
great  writers,  and  which  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  critic  of  rare  taste.  In  1820  he  was 
invited  to  join  the  staff  of  the  London  Magazine, 
and  contributed,  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  light 
prose  essays,  a  description  of  the  old  South  Sea 
house,  signing  himself  'Elia,'  the  name  of  an 
old  fellow-clerk.  This  and  the  papers  following 
it,  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, appeared  in  collected  form  as  Essays  of 
Elia  (1823),  and  Last  Essays  of  Elia  (1833). 
In  1825  Lamb  M'as  retired  from  his  clerkship,  on 
account  of  failing  health,  and  given  a  pension  of 
£441  a  year,  upon  which  he  and  his  sister  re- 
moved first  to  Enfield  and  finally  to  Edmonton; 


but  Mary's  increasing  insanity,  separation  from 
literary  friends,  and  the  death  of  Coleridge  in 
1834,  combined  to  surround  the  last  years  of 
the  genial  author's  life  with  melancholy.  He 
yet  continued  to  write  considerably.  To  this 
time  belong  Popular  Fallacies  (1826)  and  the 
l>eautiful  lines  on  the  death  of  Hood's  first  child 
entitled  On  an  Infant  Dying  as  Soon  as  Born 
(1828).  Lamb  died  at  Edmonton,  December  27, 
1834,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  there. 
Mary  Lamb  outlived  him  nearly  thirteen  years, 
dying  in  May,  1847.  Lamb  belongs  to  a  group 
of  essayists  and  critics  of  which  the  other  chief 
members  are  Ilazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt.  Tliough 
he  was  not  so  productive  as  either  of  his  con- 
temporaries, his  work  is  of  a  finer  quality. 
Time  has  taken  nothing  from  the  charm  of  the 
Essays  of  Elia;  and  in  appreciative  criticism 
Lamb  is  still  one  of  the  masters.  One  of  the  de- 
lights of  all  his  work  is  the  revelation  of  him- 
self, his  pathos,  and  his  humor.  His  essays  and 
letters  are  his  autobiography.  In  1837  T.  N. 
Talfourd  published  Letters  of  C.  Lamb,  with  a 
Sketch  of  His  Life,  to  which  he  added,  in  1848, 
Final  Memorials.  Both  books  with  additions 
were  reedited  by  Hazlitt  (1886).  Consult, 
also,  the  Memoir  by  Ainger  in  "English  Men 
of  Letters  Series"  (London,  1882)  ;  and  Com- 
plete Works  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  Ain- 
ger   (6  vols.,  London,   1883-88). 

LAMB,  Daniel  Smith  (1843—).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  studied 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Georgetown,  D.  C. ; 
served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  private,  and  then  in 
the  military  hospitals  at  Alexandria,  Va. ;  be- 
came assistant  surgeon  at  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  in  1868;  and  in  1892  was  appointed 
pathologist  in  the  same  institution.  Lamb  was 
long  professor  in  the  medical  faculty  of  Howard 
University,  and  in  1894  received  the  chair  of 
general  pathology  at  the  Washington  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  A  member  of  the  An- 
thropological Society  and  of  several  medical  so- 
cieties, he  performed  many  important  post-mor- 
tem examinations,  especially  those  on  Henry  Wil- 
son, Senator  Brooks,  Garfield,  and  Guiteau. 

LAMB,  John  (1735-1800).  A  Revolutionary 
soldier,  born  in  New  York.  In  his  early  years 
]ie  worked  with  his  father,  a  skillful  optician, 
but  entered  the  liquor  trade  in  1760.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  'Sons  of  Liberty,' 
and  conducted  much  of  the  correspondence  with 
similar  bodies  in  other  cities.  He  was  conspicu- 
ous in  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  urge  a  firm  stand  against  that 
measure.  In  July,  1775,  he  was  commissioned  a 
captain  of  artillery,  and  on  August  23d,  acting 
under  orders  from  Congress,  removed  the  cannon 
from  the  Battery  in  New  York.  He  took  part 
in  the  expedition  under  General  Montgomery 
against  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  at  the  latter 
place  led  the  van  of  the  storming  party,  and  was 
seriously  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Before 
his  exchange  he  was  promoted  to  be  major,  and 
afterwards  became  a  colonel.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  West  Point  at  the  time  of  Arnold's 
treason.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  customs  at  New  York.  He  opposed  vio- 
lently the  adoption  by  New  York  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  but  nevertheless  was  continued  in 
his  office  by  Washington.    He  was  ruined  by  a  de- 
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faulting  clerk,  and  died  in  poverty.  Consult 
Leake,  Hemuir  of  the  Life  and  Timet  of  General 
John  Lamb  (All^ny,  1857). 

LAMB,  Mautha  Joanna  Reads  Nash  (182d- 
03).  An  American  historian,  bom  at  Plainfield, 
Mass.,  August  13,  1829.  Though  born  and 
brou:,'lit  up  in  Massachusetts,  and  for  some  yeai-s 
a  rt'-iilont  of  Chicago,  she  spent  most  of  her  ac- 
tive lite  in  New  York  City  (1866-93).  From 
1883  till  her  death  she  editetl  the  ilagazitie 
of  American  History,  in  which  she  published 
many  of  her  own  essays.  Her  chief  book,  the 
History  of  the  City  of  A'eic  York  (2  vols.,  1877- 
81),  was  the  valuable  result  of  about  fifteen 
years  of  patienc  labor  and  research.  Other  vol- 
umes worthy  of  citation  are  The  Homes  of 
America  (1879)  and  Wail  Street  in  History 
(1883). 

LAMB,  ^Iabt  Airx.    See  Lahb,  Chasles. 

LAMB,  William,  Lord  Melbourne.    See  Mel- 

EOLRNE. 

LAMBALLE,.  lax'b^l',  :Makie  TnEBfesE 
LorisE  DE  Savoie-Cabigxax,  Princess  of  (1749- 
92 ) .  A  victim  of  the  French  Revolution.  She 
was  bom  at  Turin,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Louis 
Victor  Amadeus  of  Carignan.  She  married  in 
1767  the  Prince  de  Lamballe,  who  soon  after  died 
a  victim  of  debauchery.  Timid,  tender,  and  self- 
sacrificing,  the  young  widow  became  the  devoted 
friend  and  chosen  companion  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, and  as  an  innocent  agent  in  the  Queen's 
intrigues  incurred  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  popu- 
lace. She  fled  to  England  after  the  attempted 
flight  of  the  royal  family  in  June,  1791,  but 
rejoined  the  Queen  in  November.  After  the 
events  of  August  10.  1792,  she  received  permis- 
sion to  share  the  captivity  of  the  Queen,  but  was 
soon  separately  immured  in  the  prison  of  La 
Force.  On  September  3d  she  was  brought 
before  the  Tribunal  and  commanded  to  swear 
that  she  loved  liberty  and  equality,  and  hated 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  royalty.  "The  first 
oath."  she  replied,  "1  will  swear,  but  the  rest 
I  cannot ;  my  heart  rebels  against  it."  "Let 
madame  go!"  said  the  president,  and  at  this  two 
men  conducted  her  to  the  door,  where  she  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  who  paraded  her  head 
on  a  pike  under  ilarie  Antoinette's  windows  at 
the  Temple. 

LAMBAYEQXTE,  lam'bi-ya'k&.  A  maritime 
department  in  Northwestern  Peru,  bounded  by 
the  Department  of  Piura  on  the  north,  Cajamarca 
on  the  east,  Libertad  on  the  south,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  17,940  square  miles.  The  greater  part  con- 
sists of  a  coastal  plain  with  a  number  of  low 
ridges  nmning  down  from  the  cordillera,  which 
also  traverses  the  northeastern  part  of  the  de- 
partment. The  soil,  except  along  the  river 
courses,  is  mostly  arid.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  are  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice. 
Some  good  grazing  land  is  found  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes.  The  population  was  estimated  in 
1896  at  124.091.    Capital,  Lambayeque. 

LAMBAYEQinS.  Capital  of  the  Peruvian 
department  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
river  lambayeque.  about  six  miles  from  the  sea 
(Map:  Peru,  B  5).  It  has  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  is  connected  by 
rail  with  the  seaport  of  Pimentel.  Population, 
estimated  at  8000,  including  many  negroes  and 
Chinese  coolies. 


LAMBECX,  luin'tx'k.  or  LAMBECCTUB, 
l&m-b«k'sl-as,  1»ETEK  (1628-80).  A  Ut-rnum 
scholar,  bora  at  Hamburg.  He  was  educated  at 
Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  Rome.  In 
1651  he  was  made  teacher  of  history  in  the 
gA-mnasium  at  Hamburg,  and  in  1660  its  rector. 
After  joining  the  Catholic  Church  in  1662  he 
went  to  N'ienna,  where  he  was  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Imperial  library  (1665).  His  works  in- 
clude: Commentarii  de  Bibliotheca  Vcesarea  Yin- 
dobonensi  (1655-79);  Rerum  Hamburgensium 
Libri  (1653-61);  Syntagma  Antiquitatum  Con- 
stantinopolitanarum  (1655);  PlatincB  Bistoria 
Urbis  SlantucB  (1675);  and  the  really  valuable 
Prodromus  of  the  uncompleted  Historia  Liter- 
aria   (1710). 

LAM'BEBT,  Alexandeb  (1862—).  An 
American  pianist,  bom  in  Warsaw,  Poland.  Hia 
musical  instruction  was  begun  in  1872  by  bis 
father,  who  was  an  accomplished  musician.  In 
1876  he  was  sent  by  the  advice  of  Rubinstein  to 
the  conservator\-  at  Vienna,  where  he  studied  for 
four  years  under  Epstein,  graduating  in  1880. 
After  another  period  of  study,  part  of  which  was 
spent  with  Urban  at  Berlin,  he  went  in  1881  to 
New  York,  where  be  gave  a  series  of  concerts. 
Returning  to  Europe,  he  made  a  concert  tour 
through  Germany  and  Russia,  and  then  resumed 
his  studies  under  Liszt  at  Weimar.  In  1884  he 
returned  to  America,  where  for  several  seasons 
he  played  in  concert.  In  1888  he  became  director 
of  the  New  York  College  of  Music.  He  composed 
considerable  music,  but  is  best  known  as  a  teach- 
er, and  for  his  arrangement  of  a  valuable  System- 
atic Course  of  Studies  (6  vols.,  1892). 

LAMBEBT,  lax'bfir',  EuGisE  Loins  (1825- 
1900).  A  French  animal  painter,  bom  in  Paris, 
and  often  called  'Lambert  des  chats,'  on  account 
of  his  fondness  for  painting  cats.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Delacroix  and  Delaroche.  His  first 
Salon  picture  was  hung  in  1847.  and  his  early 
work  was  with  birds  and  still  life;  but  he  struck 
his  ke>Tiote  in  "Chat  et  perroquet"  (1857).  His 
later  canvases  were  "T7ne  horloge  qui  avance" 
(1865)  :  "Vol  avec  escalade"  (1868)  ;  "Chatte  et 
ses  petits"  (1870)  :  "L'heure  du  repas"  (1874)  ; 
"En  famille"  (1876).  He  also  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Water-Color  Artists  such  work  as 
"Pendant  I'ofBce"  (1879),  "Une  famille  de  chats" 
( 1887),  now  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  made  beau- 
tiful illustrations  for  Cherville's  Chiens  et  chats 
(1889). 

LAJCBEBT,  Fbasz,  or  Lahbebt  of  Avignon 
(C.1486-153C).  A  German  Protestant  reformer. 
He  was  bom  in  Avignon,  became  a  Franciscan 
friar  at  an  early  age,  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
preached  with  success.  In  1522,  having  been 
refused  permission  to  join  the  Carthusians,  be 
attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Martin  Luther 
and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers. 
He  threw  aside  the  garb  of  his  Order,  and  b^an 
to  preach  the  Reformed  faith  in  GSermany  and 
Switzerland.  He  joined  Luther  in  1523  at  Wit- 
tenberg, and  thence  proceeded  to  Metz  and  Strass- 
burg.  A  Protestant  academy  having  been  estab- 
lished at  Marburg,  he  became  its  first  professor 
of  theologw  and  in  1529  took  part  in  a  general 
conference  of  theologians  held  at  that  place  from 
the  different  German  provinces.  Consult  his  Life 
bv  Baum  (Strassburg.  1840)  :  Hassenkamp  (El- 
berfeld,  1860)  ;  Ruffet  (Paris,  1873). 
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LAMBEBrT,  iJim'Tjert,  Joitann  Heinkicii 
(1728-1777).  A  Cerinan  philosopher,  astronomer, 
and  mathematician,  born  at  Mulhausen,  in  Al- 
sace. He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  tailor,  and  ob- 
tained his  education  by  his  own  exertions.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  discovered,  in  computa- 
tions for  the  comet  of  1744,  the  so-called  'Lam- 
bert's theorem.'  In  1746  he  was  made  secretary 
to  the  philosopher  Iselin  in  Basel,  and  two  years 
later  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Sails 
at  Chur.  In  1750  he  began  extended  travels  with 
his  pupils,  and  thus  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  learned  men.  Three  years  later  he  was  made 
professor  in  the  Munich  Academy,  and  in  1705 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 
He  wrote  extensively  on  various  subjects.  His 
philosophical  studies  at  first  claimed  the  interest 
of  Kant,  with  whom  he  corresponded.  His  Neues 
Organon  (1704),  in  particular,  sought  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  philosophical  system  which,  by  its 
investigation  of  the  theory  of  knowledge,  or  the 
pov.er  of  the  understanding  to  recognize  truth, 
was  to  supplant  the  current  method  of  Wolif. 
The  expectations  thus  aroused  were  disappointed 
by  his  Anlage  zur  Architektonik  (1771),  which, 
though  it  post-dated  Kant's  dissertation  De 
Mundi  Sensihilis  et  Intelligibilis  Forma  et  Prin- 
cipiis  (1770),  adhered  to  the  old  scheme  of  on- 
tology. In  physics  he  was  the  founder  of 
photometry,  pyrometry,  and  hygrometry.  In 
astronomy  he  was  the  author  of  views  held  to- 
day concerning  the  nature  of  the  fixed  stars, 
especially  the  Milky  Way.  His  contributions  to 
mathematics  were  the  series  which  bears  his 
name,  the  conception  of  the  hyperbolic  function, 
and  the  demonstration  of  the  incommensurability 
of  IT.  Parts  of  his  works  served  as  starting- 
points  for  Lagrange  and  Gaviss.  His  principal 
works  are  the  following:  Die  freie  Perspective 
(German  and  French,  1759;  2d  ed.  1774)  ;  Be- 
schreibung  und  Gehrauch  der  logarithniischeii 
Reichentafeln  (1701  and  1772);  Beitruge  zum 
Oehrauche  der  Mathematik  (3  vols.,  1705,  1770, 
1772)  ;  Kurzgefasste  Regeln  zu  perspektivisclien 
Zeichungen  (1768  and  1770);  Zustitze  zu  den 
logarithmischen  und  irigoiiometrischen  Tabellen 
(1770).  Consult:  Huber,  Johann  Heinrich  Lam- 
bert nach  seinem  Leben  und  Wirken  (Basel, 
1829),  which  contains  a  list  of  his  writings; 
Lepsius,  Johann  Heinrich  Lambert,  eine  Darstel- 
lung  seiner  kosmologischcn  und  philosophi^hen 
Leistungen  (Mvmich,  1881);  Rudio,  Archimedes, 
Huygens,  Lambert  und  Legcndre  (Leipzig,  1892)  ; 
and  Baensch,  Lamberts  Philosophie  und  seine 
Stellung  zu  Kant   (Tubingen,  1902). 

LAM'BERT,  John  (1619-83).  An  English 
Parliamentary  general.  He  was  born  at  Kirkby 
Malham  in  Yorkshire,  September  7,  1019;  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  became  a  captain  under  Fair- 
fax. He  fought  with  conspicuous  bravery  at 
Marston  Moor,  at  Naseby,  in  Scotland,  and  at 
Worcester,  but  did  not  acquire  importance  till 
after  the  death  of  the  great  Protector,  when  he 
became  the  head  of  the  cabal  of  malcontent  offi- 
cers who  overthrew  the  feeble  administration  of 
Richard  Cromwell.  Lambert,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  or  extreme  republican  party,  svip- 
pressed  with  considerable  vigor  the  Royalist  in- 
surrection in  Cheshire,  August,  1059;  and  two 
months  afterwards,  dismissing  the  remnant  of 
the  Rump  Parliament,  virtually  governed  the 
country  along  with  his  officers,  under  the  title  of 


the  'Committee  of  Safety.'  For  a  brief  period 
his  position  was  considered  so  important  that 
Charles  II.  was  advised  to  make  terms  witli  him 
by  marrying  his  daughter.  The  counterplot  of 
Monk,  however,  frustrated  his  designs,  and  on 
April  22,  1060,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Colonel 
Ingoldsby,  tried  in  1662,  and  banished  to  the  Isle 
of  Guernsey.  On  the  discovery  of  a  plot  for  his 
escape  in  1607,  he  was  sent  to  Drake's  Island, 
Plymouth  Sound,  where  he  died  in  1683.  He  was 
a  capable  general,  distinguished  by  personal  brav- 
ery and  clemency  to  his  opponents,  and  was 
familiarly  called  'Honest  John  Lambert'  by  his 
associates. 

LAMBERT,  John  (c.I775-?).  An  English 
traveler, who  sojourned  m  North  America  (1806- 
09).  His  scheme  of  introducing  hemp  culture 
into  the  British  colonies  was  not  a  success;  but 
his  ex])lorations  of  "those  parts  rendered  inter- 
esting by  the  glories  of  a  Wolfe  and  a  Washing- 
ton" were  more  fortunate,  and  his  book,  Travels 
Through  Lower  Canada  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America  in  the  Years  1806,  1807,  and 
1808  (3  vols.,  1810),  is  particularly  broad-mind- 
ed in  tone.  Lambert  also  edited  Washington 
Irving's  Essays  (2  vols.,  1811),  with  a  lengthy 
preface. 

LAM^ERTVILLE.  A  city  in  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J.,  10  miles  nortliwest  of  Trenton; 
on  the  Delaware  River,  the  Delaware  and  Rari- 
tan  Canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Map: 
New  Jersey,  C  3 ) .  It  has  good  water-power,  and 
large  spoke-works,  rubber-mills,  paper-mills, 
stone-quarries,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  and 
flouring-mills.  There  is  a  public  library.  First 
incorporated  in  1849,  Lambertville  is  now  gov- 
erned under  a  charter  of  1874,  which  provides 
for  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  com- 
mon council.  Population,  in  1890,  4142;  in  1900, 
4037. 

LAMBERT  VON  HERSFELD,  lam'bert  f6n 
hers'felt  (  ?-c.]088).  A  German  historian  of  the 
eleventh  centviry,  born  probably  in  Thuringia. 
Having  received  a  superior  education,  he  entered 
the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Hersfeld  in  1058, 
in  the  same  year  was  ordained  priest,  and  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  His  reputation 
as  one  of  the  best  mediaeval  writers  is  based 
upon  his  principal  work,  the  Annates,  first  print- 
ed in  1525  (new  ed.  Hanover,  1874;  trans,  into 
German  by  Hesse,  Leipzig,  2d  ed.  1893),  a  history 
of  the  world  from  the  earliest  times  to  1077,  only 
the  period  from  1039  on,  however,  showing  an 
independent  treatment  in  giving  a  comprehensive 
and  well-arranged  account  of  contemporaneous 
events,  told  with  great  clearness  and  grace  of 
style.  An  admirer  and  stanch  adherent  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  he  did  not  spare  Henry  IV.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  Carmen  de  Bello  Saxonico, 
edited  by  Pannenborg  (Gottingen,  1892).  Con- 
sult Eigenbrodt,  Lambert  von  Hersfeld  und  die 
neuere  Quellenforschung   (Cassel,  1896). 

LAMBERVILLE,.  liiN'bar'veF,  Jean  de  ( ?- 
1699).  A  French  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Iro- 
quois Indians  of  North  America.  He  settled  at 
Onondaga,  their  chief  village,  in  1671.  having  by 
Ihat  time  been  about  three  years  in  Canada,  and 
he  became  a  powerful  agent  for  keeping  his  sav- 
age flock  friendly  to  the  French.  By  extending 
his  inflnenee  to  the  neighboring  Senecas,  he  was 
enabled  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  Governor  Don- 
gan  of  New  York,  who  strove  to  hold  the  Iroquois 
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League  allies  of  the  English.  Ttre  Lainberville 
had  good  backing  while  Frontenac  was  tJovernor 
at  Quebec,  but  when  the  latter  was  replaced  by 
weaker  nien  the  life  of  the  missionary  was  en- 
dangered by  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Iroquois 
who  had  crossed  to  Cataraqui  (now  Kingston), 
Ontario,  for  a  peaceable  conference,  and  he  had 
to  make  his  escape  (1687).  He  died  in  France, 
and  his  younger  brother,  Jacques,  succeeded  him 
among  the  Onondagas;  but  he,  too,  was  forced  to 
lly  (1700),  and  the  mission  was  abandoned. 

LAlfBETH.  A  metropolitan  borough  of  Lon- 
don, in  Surrey,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames,  1%  miles  southwest  of  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  opposite  Westminster,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  four  bridges.  Area,  6 14  square 
miles.  Population,  in  1891,  278,393;  in  1901, 
.'{01.873.  Its  most  interesting  building.  Lambeth 
Palace,  has  been  the  metropolitan  residence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  since  1197,  and 
contains  a  fine  portrait  gallerj-  and  a  library 
with  valuable  MSS.  Other  noteworthy  fea- 
tures are  Saint  Thomas's  Hospital,  several  be- 
nevolent institutions,  and  fine  public  buildings, 
the  Surrey  Zo«"»logical  Gardens,  and  Brockwell, 
Kennington,  and  Vauxhall  parks,  the  latter  the 
site  of  the  once-famous  Vauxhall  Gardens.  The 
numerous  industrial  establishments  include  pot- 
teries, glass-works,  machine-factories,  and  brew- 
cries. 

LAMBETH  ABTICLES.  The  name  given  to 
a  statement  concerning  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
destination, justification,  and  free  will  drawn 
up  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  1595  by  William  WTiit- 
aker.  master  of  Saint  -John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  others  who  agreed  with  him  in  holding  Cal- 
vinistic  views.  They  were  approved  by  Arcli- 
bishop  Whitgift,  and  sent  to  Cambridge  with 
direction  that  the  scholars  should  conform  to 
them,  but  were  recalled  by  order  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  articles  are  nine  in  number,  and 
strongly  Calvinistic  in  tone. 

LAMBETH  CONFERENCE.  A  gathering 
of  all  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  communion, 
held  at  I^mbeth  Palace,  the  official  residence  of. 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  under  his 
j>residency.  The  idea  of  such  an  assembly  was 
suggested  as  early  as  1851  by  Bishop  Hopkins  of 
Vermont;  but  the  first  formal  request  to  call  it 
was  made  by  the  Canadian  bishops  in  their  pro- 
vincial svnod  of  1865.  the  desire  growing  out  of 
the  disquiet  caused  by  the  complications  of  Bish- 
op Colenso's  case.  Archbishop  Longley  issued 
the  first  invitation  in  1867,  and  it  was  accepte<l 
by  76  bishops.  The  second  conference  was  held 
in  1878,  in  response  to  the  demand  of  those  who 
realized  the  usefulness  of  the  first;  this  time 
100  bishops  met.  under  Archbishop  Tait.  In 
1888.  under  Archbishop  Benson,  145  were  pres- 
ent; and  in  1897  Archbishop  Temple  presided 
over  194.  The  conference  does  not  pretend  to 
legislate  or  to  formulate  doctrine;  but  its  value 
as  a  means  for  the  interchange  of  counsel  on 
problems  of  the  day  has  been  so  generally  felt 
that  it  is  likely  to  continue  at  intervals  of  ap- 
proximately ten  years.  Its  most  important  single 
act  has  been  the  promulgation  of  a  basis  for 
Christian  unity  in  1888.  (See  Reuniox  of 
Christexdom.)'  a  full  official  report  of  the  ori- 
gin and  the  first  three  meetings  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Davidson,  who  became  Archbishop 
ol  Canterbury  in  1903,  The  Lambeth  Conferences 


of  ISGl,  J878,  and  ISSS  (London  and  New  York, 

1889). 

LAMBETH  DEGREES.     DegrecA  conferred 

in  arts  or  laws  or  llu-ology  by  the  Archbishop  of 
(.'anterbury.  Those  from  the  universities  are 
more  esteemed. 

LAMBINET,  lil.v'b^'nA',  EuiLE  Chabixs 
( l815-7><) .  A  French  painter,  born  at-Versailles. 
He  studied  under  Drolling,  and  later  with  Horace 
\  crnct,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  journey  to 
Algeria.  Afterwards  he  traveled  in  England  and 
Holland,  but  his  best  works  are  views  in  Nor- 
mandy or  along  the  Seine.  Except  in  a  few 
instances  his  pictures  are  landscapes.  He  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867. 

LAMBI'NirS,  Dio.\ysri-8  (Dexvs  Lambix) 
(!520-72).  A  French  classical  scholar.  He  was 
bom  at  Montreuil,  and  studied  at  Amiens.  From 
1561  he  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the 
College  Royal  in  Paris,  and  won  fame  by  his 
editions  of  classical  authors,  especially  of  Horace 
(L^ei),  Lucretius  (1563),  and  Cicero  (1566). 
These  profound  works  have  formed  the  basis  of 
unnumbered  modern  editions. 

LAMBjU-LL.  a  North  American  evergreen 
shrub.    See  Kalmia. 

LAMBREQUIN.     See  Maxtlu^g. 

LAMBRUSCHINT,  lam'broo-ske'n*,  LviGl 
(1776-1854).  An  Italian  cardinal,  Secretary  of 
State  under  Gregory  XVI.  He  was  born  at  Genoa ; 
entered  the  Order  of  Bamabites  while  he  was 
very  young;  was  secretary  of  Cardinal  Consalvi 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  brought  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  concordats  with  Bavaria  and 
Naples.  In  1819  he  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Genoa,  and  in  1827  was  Nuncio  to  Paris,  where 
he  stayed  until  the  Revolution  of  July.  In  1831 
he  was  made  cardinal,  and  in  1836  he  succeeded 
Bernetti  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  particularly 
tiying  and  difficult  period.  He  was  opposed  to 
innovation,  and  did  his  best  to  carry  out  the 
Papal  policy  of  temporal  control.  He  was  au- 
thor of  the  famous  allocutions  in  connection  with 
the  quarrel  between  the  Bishop  of  Cologne  and 
Prussia.  In  1842  he  became  Bishop  of  Sabina, 
and  in  1847  of  Porto.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Roman  Revolution  of  1848  he  had  to  flee  to  Civi- 
tavecchia and  later  to  Naples,  and  finally  joined 
Pius  IX.  at  Gaeta.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the 
Pope  in  1850.  Among  his  writings  are  Opere 
spirituali  (1836)  and  SuW  immacolato  concept- 
menio  di  Maria  (1843). 

LAMBRUSCHINI,  R\ffaello,  ABBfi  (1788- 
1S73).  An  Italian  writer  and  teacher,  bom  at 
Genoa.  He  studied  for  the  priesthood  in  Rome, 
where  his  uncle.  Luigi  Lambruschini  (1776- 
1854),  was  cardinal  and  Secretary  of  State. 
Upon  his  return  to  Tuscany  he  devoted  himself 
to  agriculture  and  political  economy,  and  founded 
the  Giornale  agraritoscano  (1827).  Afterwards 
he  opened  a  school  at  his  villa  of  San  Carboni, 
and  put  into  practice  his  theories  of  education. 
In  connection  with  his  work  he  published  La 
guida  delV  educatore  (1836-44).  After  the  an- 
nexation of  Tuscany  Victor  Emmanuel  made  him 
Senator  (1860).  Among  his  writings  are  Li&r» 
deir  educazione  (1849)  and  DelV  istruzione 
(1S71). 

LAMBS'  CLUB,  The.  A  social  club  in  New 
York  City,  composed  chiefly  of  actors,  dramatists, 
and  arti&t§.    It  had  its  origin  in  a  group  of  ac- 
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tors,  newspaper  men,  and  other  Bohemians,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  dining  together  periodically 
at  the  United  States  Hotel  in  1873  and  1874. 
They  organized  the  club  in  1874,  modeling  it 
after  the  Lambs'  Club  of  London,  founded  by 
John  Hare,  George  Du  Maurier,  Sir  Douglas 
Straight,  and  others.  The  Lambs  has  escaped 
the  fate  of  many  similar  organizations,  and  pre- 
served its  distinctively  theatrical  character 
through  a  wise  provision  of  the  constitution.  Al- 
though non-professional  members  are  admitted, 
the  constitution  limits  their  number  to  one-third 
of  the  membership.  The  club-house,  at  70  West 
Thirty-sixth  Street,  is  a  handsome  building,  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  which  is  its  theatre,  where 
the  Lambs  hold  their  annual  'gambol.'  The  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  club  is  the  'Shepherd,' 
the  vice-president  is  the  'Boy,'  while  the  officer 
who  manages  and  directs  the  'gambols'  is  known 
as  the  'Collie.' 

LAMB'S  LETTUCE.  A  salad  plant.  See 
Cokn-Salad. 

LAMB'TON,  John  George,  first  Earl  of  Dur 
ham.    See  Durham. 

LAMEGO,  la-ma'g6.  An  old  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  Province  of  Beira,  situated  amid  rocky 
mountains  three  miles  south  of  the  Douro,  and 
43  miles  east  of  Oporto  (Map:  Portugal,  B  2). 
It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral  and  a  bishop's  palace. 
It  exports  wine  and  hams.  Population,  in  1900, 
9179.  It  figured  conspicuously  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Moors  and  the  early  kings  of  Leion. 

LAMELLIBBANCnffIA,  la-mel'li-bran'ki-a, 
or  LAMELLIBRANCHIATA  (Neo-Lat.,  from 
Lat.  lamella,  thin  metal  plate  +  branchice,  gills). 
Names  no  longer  in  scientific  use  for  the  group  of 
bivalved  mollusks  now  termed  Pelecypoda.  It 
consists  of  two  sections,  Monomyaria,  character- 
ized by  having  a  single  adductor  muscle,  and 
Dimyaria,  with  two  adductors.  See  Mollusk, 
and  Pelecypoda. 

LAMEL'LICORN  (from  Lat.  lamella,  thin 
metal  plate  -+-  cornu,  horn).  A  beetle  of  the 
family  Scarabaeidse,  so  named  because  the  club 
of  the  antenna  is  composed  of  three  or  more 
joints  which  are  broad,  leaf-like,  and  closely  ap- 
pressed  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one  piece. 
See  ScARAB.EiD.E,  and  Dung-Beetle. 

LAMENNAIS,  lam'mV,  Hugues  FfiLiciT^ 
Egbert  ue  (1782-1854).  A  French  religious  and 
political  writer,  of  great  influence  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  born 
at  Saint-Malo,  and  educated  largely  by  his  uncle, 
a  fervent  opponent  of  the  Encyclopaedists.  The 
boy,  however,  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Rous- 
seau. His  first  published  work,  Reflexions  sur 
Vetat  de  Veglise  en  France  pendant  le  XVIIIeme 
siecle  (1808),  was  a  vigorous  attack  on  material- 
istic philosophy.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  who  had  suppressed 
the  former  work,  he  produced  La  tradition  de 
Veglise  sur  Vinstitution  des  4veques  (1814).  On 
Napoleon's  return  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  England,  where  he  was  befriended  by  Abbg 
Caron.  In  1815  he  entered  the  Seminary  of  Saint 
Sulpice,  and  was  ordained  priest  the  following 
year.  His  next  work — the  first  volume  of  his 
Essai  sur  V indifference  en  matiere  de  religion 
(1818) — made  his  name  famous  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  second  volume  (1820)  was  occiipied 
with    the    difficult    problems    of    the    theory    of 


knowledge,  and  put  forward  his  doctrine  of 
the  communis  sensus  as  the  only  secure  criterion 
of  truth.  He  expanded  his  system  at  greater 
length  in  two  succeeding  volumes  (1821-23),  and 
put  forward  a  Defense  de  I'essai  sur  I'indiffe- 
rence  (1822)  against  an  opposition  of  increasing 
violence,  in  which  his  old  Seminary  of  Saint 
Sulpice  and  most  of  the  French  bishops  joined. 
He  turned  from  these  controversies  to  equally 
convinced  and  eager  public  action.  With  Cha- 
teaubriand he  defended  absolute  monarchy  in  the 
Conservateur  of  1818-20;  in  the  Defenseur,  the 
Drapeau  blano,  and  the  Quotidienne  he  stood 
with  the  extreme  Royalists.  He  attacked  the  re- 
mains of  the  Galilean  spirit  in  the  clergy,  and 
criticised  the  University  of  Paris,  the  religious 
Orders,  and  the  bishops  with  a  bitterness  that 
did  no  good.  On  his  visit  to  Rome  in  1824  his 
friendly  reception  by  Pope  Leo  XII.  gave  rise  to 
the  rumor  tliat  he  was  to  be  made  a  cardinal; 
but  Lamennais  soon  alienated  the  Pope  as  well  as 
the  bishops  of  France  by  endeavoring  to  reconcile 
political    liberty    with    ecclesiastical    absolutism. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  Lamen- 
nais, with  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert,  estab- 
lished a  journal  called  L'Avenir,  which  boldly  de- 
manded liberty  of  conscience,  of  education,  of 
the  2)ress,  free  intercourse  with  Rome,  abstinence 
from  Government  interference  in  episcopal  elec- 
tions. The  paper  grew  powerful,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  laughed  at  it,  now  threatened 
it.  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire  were  prosecuted, 
and  the  former  threw  himself  more  ardently  into 
opposition.  In  1832,  after  some  of  his  writings 
had  been  censured  by  a  synod  of  Southern  French 
bishops  at  Toulouse,  the  Papal  encyclical  Mirari 
vos  was  accompanied  by  a  personal  letter  from 
Cardinal  Pacca  which  warned  him  to  be  more  sub- 
missive. In  obedience  to  the  Pope,  he  suspended 
the  publication  of  L'Avenir,  and  professed  sub- 
mission, which,  however,  he  showed  in  his  letters 
and  anonymous  articles  was  far  from  being  thor- 
ough, and  on  November  5,  1833,  he  spoke  out  un- 
mistakably in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope 
but  published  at  the  same  time,  which  made  an 
unequivocal  claim  to  the  right  of  perfect 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression  in  matters 
purely  political  and  secular.  However,  when  an 
answer  came  from  Rome  requiring  an  uncondi- 
tional submission  to  the  teaching  of  the  encycli- 
cal, he  finally  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
brother  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  on  De- 
cember 11th  signed  the  required  formula.  None 
the  less,  he  took  occasion  to  make  it  known  that 
he  had  submitted  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

It  became  abundantly  clear,  in  fact,  that  La- 
mennais was  drifting  further  away  from  his  old 
faith,  when  in  May,  1834,  he  published  Paroles 
d'un  croyant — in  Guizot's  phrase,  "the  words  of 
a  believer  Avho  has  lost  his  faith."  It  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against 
monarchy  and  Papacy  at  once,  preaching  revolu- 
tion as  a  sacred  duty,  and  looking  to  the  emer- 
gence of  a  new  civil  society  and  a  new  Christian- 
ity. Various  governments  suppressed  the  book 
as  fast  as  it  was  translated;  and  the  Pope  con- 
demned it  in  the  encyclical  Singulari  nos  of  July 
15,  1834.  Lamennais's  defense  appeared  under 
the  title  Affaires  de  Rome  (2  vols.,  1836)  preach- 
ing a  combination  of  deism  and  democracy  as 
the  religion  of  the  future.  His  Le  Pays  et  le 
gouvernement  (1840)  was  condemned  as  sedi- 
tious,  and   punished  by  a  year's   imprisonment 
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uiul  a  tine  of  2000  I'laius.  «.)u  liis  release  he  pur- 
sued his  crustide  with  unrelenting  bitterness. 
Tliough  rejecting  the  lundamental  dogmas  of 
Christianity,  he  endeavored  to  retain  it  aa  a  re- 
ligion of  brotherhood,  and  in  his  Kaquisse  d'une 
phili.snphie  {4  vols.,  1841-46)  threw  his  ideas  into 
philuMiphical  form.  Ue  hailed  the  Revolution  of 
1848  as  the  dawn  of  the  new  day,  and,  as  a 
Deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  drew  up  a 
complete  plan  for  a  social  organiziition  which 
was  to  be  the  salvation  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
\\  hen  it  was  rejected,  he  took  no  further  part  in 
public  atTairs,  and  now  despaired  even  of  his  com- 
munistic Christianity.  lie  withdrew  to  La 
Chesnaye.  and  the  coup  d'etat  of  December,  1851, 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  hopes.  He  died 
February  27,  1854,  refusing  all  religioiis  minis- 
trations, and  was  buried  without  ceremony  in 
an  unmarked  grave  at  P^re- la -Chaise. 

Consult :  his  works,  (i'ui-rc*  completes  { 10 
vols..  Paris.  2d  ed.  1844-47)  ;  (Eucres  posthumes, 
edited  by  Forgues  (5  vols.,  ib.,  1855-58)  ;  (Euvres 
inedits,  edited  by  Blaize  (ib.,  1866)  ;  Correspond- 
ance  (2d  ed.  by  Forgues,  ib.,  1864)  ;  Confidences 
de  Lamennais,  edited  by  Bois  de  la  Villerabel 
(ib.,  1886);  Lett  res  inedites  d  Montalembert, 
edited  by  Forgues  (ib.,  1898)  ;  Renan,  Essais  de 
morale  et  de  critique  (ib.,  1854)  ;  Scherer,  Etudes 
sur  la  litterature  contemporaine  (ib.,  1876-83)  ; 
Saint e-Beuve.  Portraits  contemporains  (ib.,  1881- 
82)  ;  Dowden.  Studies  in  Literature  (2d  ed., 
London,  1889)  ;  Janet,  La  philosophic  de  La- 
mennais (Paris,  1890)  ;  Spuller,  Lamennais  (ib., 
1892)  ;  Gibson.  The  Ahhc  de  Lamennais  and  the 
Liberal  Catholic  Movement  in  France  (Lopdon, 
1S96)  ;  Roussel,  Lamennais  intime  (Paris, 
1897);  Lilly,  "Lamennais."  in  Fortnightly  Re- 
rieic  (London.  1899)  :  Kaufmann.  Christian  So- 
cialism (ib.,  1888);  Brandes,  ilain  Currents  of 
Xineteenth  Century  Literature,  English  transla- 
tion, vol.  iii.,  "The  French  Reaction"  (London, 
1903). 
LAMENTATIONS,  Book  of.   See  Jebemiah, 

I. .\ MENTATIONS   Of. 

LA  MESA,  la  ma'sd.  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cundinamarea.  Colombia,  situated  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Magdalena,  30  miles  west  of  Bo- 
gota. It  lies  in  a  beautiful  plain  over  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  coflTee  and  sugar 
plantations,  has  a  handsome  town  hall,  and  an 
active  commerce  in  cacao,  salt,  grain,  and  hats. 
Population,  over  9000. 

LAMETH,  la'met'.  Alexandre,  Count  de 
(1760-1820).  A  French  soldier  and  politician, 
brother  of  Charles  Malo  Frangois  Lameth.  He 
was  bom  in  Paris.  After  serving  as  aide  in 
America  under  Rochambeau  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  he  returned  to  France,  and  in 
1789  was  Deputy  to  the  States-General.  He  soon 
joined  the  Third  Estate,  however;  aided  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  noble  and  ecclesiastical  priv- 
ileges; and  in  1790.  as  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  advocated  reforms  and  the  abolition 
of  privileges.  .-Tfter  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Austria  (1792)  he  was  made  Mar^chal  de  Camp, 
but  his  efforts  to  moderate  the  fury  of  the 
people  were  misunderstood,  and.  accused  of 
treason  by  the  Assembly,  he  was  forced  to  flee 
with  Lafayette.  With  the  latter  he  was  impris- 
oned by  the  Austrians  from  1792  to  1795.  and 
was  not  allowed  to  return  to  France  until  1800. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  he  was  made  a  count  by 
Napoleon.  He  held  various  prefectships  under 
Vol.  X.— 59. 


the  Empire  and  later  under  the  Restoration;  and 
from  1819  to  1825  served  as  leader  ut  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  addition  to 
numerous  political  and  military  articles,  I^meth 
published  a  Uistoire  de  I'a^stmbUe  constituante 
(2  vols.,  1829). 

LAMETH,  Charles  Malo  Fkax^is,  Count 
de  ( 1757-1832) .  A  French  general  and  politician, 
brother  of  the  preceding.  Ue  asiiisted  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  in  their  war  for  independence,  and 
while  aide  under  Rochambeau  at  the  battle  of 
Yorktown  was  seriously  wounded.  In  1791  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  National  Assembly  by 
the  nobility,  and  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
reforms,  but  his  opposition  to  Mirabeau  brought 
about  his  arrest  in  1792.  He  escaped  to  Ham- 
burg, where,  joined  by  his  brother  Alexandre, 
he  engaged  in  commerce  (1795-97).  Return- 
ing to  France  (1800),  he  lived  in  retirement 
until  1809,  when  he  fought  under  Napoleon.  He 
later  joined  the  Bourlwns,  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  (1815),  and  was  elected  Dep- 
uty in   1827. 

LA  METTBIE,  \&  me-tr^.  Juliex  Otfray  m: 
(1709-51).  A  French  physician  and  materialist. 
He  was  boni  at  Saint-Malo;  was  educated  at 
Paris,  at  Rheims,  and  under  Boerhave  in  Leyden; 
and  in  1742  became  physician  to  the  Gardes  Fran- 
caises.  He  fought  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy, 
but  in  1746  was  driven  from  France,  and  then 
from  Leyden  on  account  of  his  materialistic 
Histoire  naturelle  de  I'd  me.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  wrote 
L'homme  machine  (1748);  L'homme  plante 
(1748)  ;  and  Reflexions  sur  Vorigine  des  animaux 
(1750).  His  Ourrage  de  Penelope  ou  le  Ma- 
chiavel  en  medecine  (1748)  was  a  general  attack 
on  all  the  great  scientists  and  physicians  of  his 
time. 

LAMI,  Wm^,  Loos  Ecgexe  (1800-90).  A 
French  artist  in  water-colors,  bom  in  Paris.  He 
studied  with  Gros  and  Horace  Vemet,  and  made 
his  dfbut  at  the  Salon  (1824)  with  two  oil  paint- 
ings. "Etude  de  chevaux"  and  "Le  combat  de 
Puerto  de  Miravento"  ( Luxembourg  Gallery ) .  He 
made  extensive  travels  through  Europe,  and  after 
the  Revolution  of  1830  was  engaged  to  teach 
water-colors  to  some  of  the  Orleans  princes  and 
gradually  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  that  branch 
of  art,  in  which  he  produced  such  works  a.s 
"L'orgie"  (1853);  "Bal  de  I'opera"  (1859); 
"X'escalier  de  marbre  de  Versailles"  ( 1861 )  ; 
"L'abdication  de  Marie  Stuart"  (Universal  Ex- 
position, 1867)  ;  "Dernier  auto-da-f^  a  Madrid  en 
1670,"  and  "Trianon  en  1750"  (1873):  "Knox 
prechant  devant  Marie-Stuart"  and  "Int^rieur 
du  nms^  du  pavilion  de  Pnegny"  (1877).  He 
also  made  beautiful  water-colors  to  illustrate 
"Manon  Lescaut"  (1868)  ;  "Gil  Bias."  M^rim^s 
"Charles  IX."  ( 1878) ,  and  the  works  of  Alfred  de 
Musset  (1900).  A  number  of  his  battle  pictures 
are  in  the  Versailles  Galleries;  his  drawings  and 
vignettes  are  specially  good.  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  Society  of  Water  Color  Artists,  received  a 
second-class  medal  in  1855,  and  became  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1863. 

LATTTA  (Lat..  from  Gk.  Xofda) .  (1)  In 
Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Poseidon  and 
mother  by  Zeus  of  Herophile,  the  Delphic  sibyl. 
(2)  A  beautiful  Libyan  queen  whom  Zeus  loved. 
Hera  in  jealousy  robbed  her  of  her  children,  and 
I..amia  was  transformed  into  a  hideous  monster. 
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who  strangled  and  devoured  young  children.  In 
the  later  development  the  Lamiae  were  vampires 
with  the  power  of  assuming  attractive  forms  to 
allure  victims,  whose  flesh  they  devoured.  The 
Lamise  were  used  as  nursery  hobgoblins  to  terrify 
children,  and  corresponded  to  the  mediaeval 
witches.  Keats  wrote  a  poem,  Lamia  (1820),  in 
which  the  bride  is  made  to  revert  to  her  original 
serpent  form.  (3)  A  courtesan  of  Athens,  orig- 
inally a  llute-player.  She  acquired  great  influ- 
ence over  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  into  whose  hands 
she  fell  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  long  main- 
tained her  power  through  her  talents.  She  was 
noted  for  her  great  extravagance.  Temples  were 
dedicated  to  her  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite  at 
Athens  and  Thebes. 

LAMIA,,  or  Zituni.  The  capital  of  the  No- 
marchy  of  Phocis-Phtiotis,  Greece,  near  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Lamia,  28  miles  southeast  of  Phar- 
salos  ( Map :  Greece,  D  3 ) .  It  is  dominated  by  a 
mediaeval  fortress  on  the  site  of  a  more  remote 
structure.  Its  chief  features  are  the  mosque, 
bazaars,  and  gardens.  The  rearing  of  camels  is  a 
distinctive  industry.  Population,  in  1896,  7414. 
Here,  in  323  B.C.,  Antipater  and  his  army  were 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Athenians  under 
Leosthenes,  who  was  killed  during  an  assault. 
To  the  south  is  the  strategic  Pass  of  Thermopylae 
(q.v.),  immortalized  by  numerous  celebrated  de- 
fenses, the  most  famous  of  which  ended  in  the 
annihilation  of  Leonidas  and  his  thousand  Spar- 
tans and  Thespians  when  heroically  resisting  the 
advance  of  the  Persian  hosts  imder  Xerxes,  480 
B.C.  Also  on  the  south  is  the  Bridge  of  Alamanna, 
where  in  1821  young  Diakos  and  the  Bishop  of 
Salona,  commanding  700  Greeks,  heroically  op- 
posed the  advance  of  a  Turkish  army.  The  an- 
cient name  of  Lamia  has  replaced  the  name  of 
Zituni,  by  which  it  was  known  during  the  Turk- 
ish domination. 

LAMIAN  WAR.  A  war  waged  in  b.c.  323  by 
the  allied  States  of  Greece  against  Antipater 
( q.v. ) .  At  first  Antipater  met  with  reverses  and 
took  refuge  in  the  Thessalian  town  of  Lamia, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  war.  There  he  was 
besieged  by  the  Greeks  for  some  months,  but 
finally  managed  to  escape,  through  the  aid  of 
Craterus  (q.v.),  thus  ending  the  war  and  bring- 
ing the  allies  into  subjection.  Leosthenes,  the 
Athenian  commander  of  the  Greeks,  was  killed 
during  the  siege. 

LAM'INA  (Lat.,  thin  plate).  A  thin  layer 
or  coat,  which  may  be  laid  over  another;  or  a 
plate  or  scale,  as  a  thin  layer  of  minerals,  bone, 
etc.  In  anatomy,  a  bone  or  part  of  a  bone  said  to 
resemble  a  thin  plate,  as  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone.  In  botany,  the  broad  thin 
petal  of  a  flower,  or  what  is  called  the  blade  of  a 
leaf,  is  technically  known  as  a  lamina. 

LAM'INA'RIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  lamina, 
thin  plate).  A  genus  of  brown  seaweeds  of  the 
order  Laminariaceae,  or  kelps.  The  species  are 
widely  distributed  in  the  cooler  waters  of  the 
globe,  are  common  on  rocky  coasts,  and  attain  si 
marked  development  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  They 
are  marked  by  a  cylindrical  stalk  of  varying 
length,  which  expands  above  into  a  broadened 
leaf-like  structure  without  a  midrib.  Laminaria 
diffitata  is  the  common  tangle  of  the  seacoasts. 
Laminaria^  potatotum  is  common  in  Australia, 
etc. ;  its  hard  stalk  furnishes  material  for  im- 
plements  of   various   kinds.      Other    species,   as 


Laminaria  bulbosa,  were  formerly  extensively 
used  by  glass  and  soap  makers.  Laminaria  sac- 
charina  is  a  source  of  mannite.  In  Japan  Lami- 
naria japonica  and  Laminaria  angusta,  more 
than  40,000,000  pounds  of  which  were  shipped 
in  1894  to  China,  are  important  articles  of  food. 
A  number  of  species  are  important  sources  of 
iodine. 

LAM'IN ACTION  (from  ML.  laminare,  to 
plate,  from  Lat.  lamina,  thin  plate) .  The  arrange- 
ment of  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  shales  and 
sandstones,  in  thin  layers  or  laminae.  Lamination 
indicates  interruption  in  the  process  of  depo- 
sition, which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  suc- 
cessive tides,  by  periodical  floods,  or  by  change 
in  the  supply  of  material.  Clay  deposits  fre- 
quently show  a  fine  sprinkling  of  sand  on  the 
surface  of  the  layers,  which  may  be  further  dis- 
tinguished by  their  varied  colors.  It  seems  prob- 
able also  that  laminated  structure  is  sometimes 
produced  in  argillaceous  rocks  by  the  pressure 
of  the  overlying  strata.     See  Geology. 

LAM'INI'TIS.     See  Founder. 

LAMISTA,  la-me'sta.     See  Yameo. 

L'AMISTAD  (la'me-staD')  CASE,  The.  See 
Amistad  Case,  The. 

LA''MIUM.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  mint 
family.     See  Dead-Nettle. 

LAM''MAS  DAY  ( AS.  hlammcesse,  hlafmcesse, 
leaf-mass,  bread-feast,  from  hlaf,  Goth,  gahlaiba, 
OHG.  hlaiba,  Ger.  Laib,  loaf  -f-  mcesse,  OHG. 
missa,  messe,  Ger.  Messe,  mass,  from  ML.  missa, 
mass,  from  Lat.  missa,  p.p.  fem.  of  mittere,  to 
send) .  August  1st.  It  is  one  of  the  cross-quarter 
days,  or  half-quarter  days,  in  England.  C)n  this 
day,  which  is  the  feast  of  Saint  Peter  ad  Vin- 
cula,  it  was  customary  in  early  times  to  make 
off'erings  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest- 

LAMMER,  lem'mer,  Hugo  (1835-).  A  Ger- 
man divine,  born  at  Allenstein,  in  East  Prussia. 
From  1852  to  1856  he  studied  Protestant  the- 
ology at  the  universities  of  Konigsberg,  Leipzig, 
and  Berlin,  but  afterwards  became  a  convert  to 
Catholicism.  He  justified  his  conversion  by  a 
pamphlet,  Misericordias  Domini  (1861).  In 
1882  he  was  made  prelate  prothonotary,  and  he 
lectured  for  many  years  on  history  and  law  of 
the  Church.  His  publications  include :  dementis 
Alexandrini  de  Logo  Doctrina  (1885)  ;  Die  vor- 
tridentinisch-katholische  Theologie  des  Reforma- 
tionszeitalter,  aus  den  Quellen  dargestellt,  a 
prize  essay  (1858);  Zur  Kirchengeschichte  des 
16.  und  17.  Jahrhunderts  (18f53);  and  Institu- 
tionen  des  kutholischen  Kirchenrechts  (2d  ed. 
1892). 

LAMMERGEIER,  lam'mer-gl'er  (Ger.  Lidm- 
nicrgeier,  lambs'  vulture,  from  Ldmmer,  pi.  of 
Lamm.,  OHG.,  Goth.,  AS.,  Eng.  lamb  +  Geier, 
OHG.  glr,  vulture;  connected  with  OHG.  ger, 
giri,  girtg,  Ger.  gierig,  greedy,  Goth,  gairns,  de- 
sirous). The  largest  of  European  birds  of  prey 
(Gypaetus  barbatus) ,  measuring  40  inches  or 
more  in  length  and  from  8  to  10  feet  in  extent 
of  wing.  Really  an  eagle,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  Faleonida-,  it  has  won  its  name  of  'bearded' 
or  'griffon'  vulture  from  its  frequent  use  of  carrion 
as  food,  and  it  often  resorts  to  the  remains  of  vul- 
tures' feasts  to  gather  up  and  devour  the  scattered 
bones.  Its  food  ordinarily  consists  of  small 
mammals  and  young  lambs  and  chamois,  in  addi- 
tion to  carrion,  but  when  driven  by  hunger  it  has 
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been  knmvn  to  attack  8lu>e|>,  goats,  and  even 
children.  In  N'orth  Africa  land  tortoises  form 
nn  important  article  of  its  diet,  and  it  is  report- 
ed to  break  open  their  shells  by  carrj-ing  the 
turtles  high  in  the  air  and  letting  them  fall  upon 
rocks.  Marrow-bones  are  broken  o|K*n  in  the 
same  way.  The  stories  of  lammergeiers  forcing 
chamois  over  precipices,  and  similar  tales  indica- 
tive of  great  sagacity  and  courage,  appear  to 
be  exaggerated.  The  fully  plumaged  bird  is 
handsomely  clothe<i,  the  back,  wings,  and  tail 
being  brownish  black,  the  lower  parts  tawny, 
and  the  head  white,  with  black  marks  on  the 
sides  and  tufts  of  black  feathers  at  the  mouth- 
angles.  The  lammergeier  ranges  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Spain  and  North  Africa  eastward 
through  the  Alps  and  mountains  of  Greece  into 
Asia,  as  far  as  Northern  China.  It  is  now  rare 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  destroyed  when- 
ever an  opportunity  oflTers.  It  is  a  bird  of  majes- 
tic flight,  but  has  not  the  royal  dignity  of  some 
of  the  eagles.  The  nest  is  made  of  sticks,  in  a 
crevice  or  on  a  shelf  of  a  cliff,  and  usually  only 
one  egg  is  laid.  This  is  dull  yellow,  clouded  with 
rusty  brown.    Soe  Plate  of  Vultcres. 

LAMMEEMTJIB  { lam'mer-moor')  HTLLS.  A 
range  of  low  hills  in  Scotland,  on  the  boundary 
between  Haddington  and  Berwick  shires,  ter- 
minating in  a  precipitous  coast  on  the  North 
Sea    (Map:   Scotland,  F  4). 

LAMICLE,  Alfred.  In  Dickens's  Our  Mu- 
lual  Friend,  a  scheming  character,  flashy  in  ap- 
pearance and  manners,  and  fertile  in  plans  for 
making  money.  He  marries  Miss  Sophronia 
Akersham,  each  mistakenly  believing  that  the 
other  has  money,  and  they  live  a  life  of  domestic 
infelicity,  though  outwardly  aflfectionate  and 
amiable. 

LAMIfTDiE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
himna,  lamina,  thin  plate).  A  family  of  sharks, 
represented  by  two  well-defined  groups,  viz. 
I^mnae  or  porbeagles,  having  lanceolate  teeth, 
sigmoidally  curved  and  not  serrated,  and  Car- 
charodontes,  having  triangular  serrated  teeth. 
See  Porbeagle  ;  Max-Eater  Shark. 

LAM6ir,  lA-mon'.  A  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philip- 
pines. It  reduces  Luzon  to  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  here  separates  the  southeastern  peninsula 
from  the  main  part  of  the  island.  Its  length 
between  Point  Saley  and  Point  Dapdap  is  26 
miles,  and  its  depth  20  miles.  Between  these 
points  lie  the  large  island  of  Alabat  and  the 
smaller  Calbalete.  forming  two  channels  which 
lead  into  a  large  and  well-protected  harbor, 
hitherto  but  little  used.  On  the  northwestern 
shore  of  the  bay  are  the  two  anchoring-grounds 
of  Port  Lamp<3n  and  MaubAn,  which  are  ports  of 
call  for  steamers. 

LAMONT,  la-mSnt',  Daxiel  Scott  (1851  —  ). 
An  American  politician  and  Cabinet  officer,  bom 
at  Cortlandville,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at 
I'nion  College,  but  left  before  graduation  to  en- 
gage in  newspaper  work  in  Albany.  There  he 
became  well  known  as  a  political  correspondent, 
held  several  legislative  clerkships,  and  in  1883 
l>ecame  private  secretary  to  Grover  Cleveland, 
then  Governor  of  New  York.  When  Cleveland 
became  President  in  1885,  Lamont  accompanied 
l"im,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Washington,  where 
he  remained  imtil  Harrison's  inauguration. 
From  1889  to  1893  he  engaged  in  various  busi- 


ness enterprises  in  New  York  City,  and  in  the 
latter  year  became  Secretary  of  War  in  President 
Cleveland's  second  Cabinet.  In  1897  he  became 
vice-president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

LAMONT,  lA-m6nt',  Joiia.nx  von  (1805-70). 
A  German  antronomer  and  physicist.  He  wa« 
bom  at  Brtiemar,  in  Aberdeenshire,  of  an  old 
Scotch  family;  studied  at  Ratisbon,  and  in  1828 
became  assistant  in  the  ob8er\-atory  at  Bogen- 
hausen,  near  Munich.  In  1833  he  was  made 
director  of  the  same  observatory,  and  in  1852 
he  became  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich.  His  greatest  work  in  astronomy 
was  his  minute  observations  of  about  34,000 
les.ser  stars,  published  in  the  Annalen  der  Stem- 
icarte  in  ilUnchen.  But  he  did  more  effective  ser- 
%-ice  in  the  study  of  terrestrial  magnetism ;  he 
discovered  the  decennial  period  (1850)  and  the 
earth  current  (1862);  made  Bogenhausen  a 
centre  of  meteorological  research,  and  wrote: 
Handbuch  des  Erdmagnetismus  (1849);  Attro- 
nomie  und  Erdmagnetismus  (1851)  ;  and  Hand- 
buch des  ilagnetismus  (1867).  He  made  mag- 
netic sur\-eys  of  Bavaria  (1852)^  of  France  and 
Spain  (1856),  and  of  North  Germany  and  Den- 
mark (1858). 

LAMOBICIEBE,  lA'md'r^'syar',  Christophk 
I.eox  Louis  Jlcuault  de  (1806-65).  A  French 
general,  bom  at  Nantes.  He  studied  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  went  to  Algeria  as  a 
lieutenant  of  engineers  in  1830.  In  1833  he  be- 
came chief  of  a  battalion  of  zouaves,  and  in 
1837  colonel.  He  particularly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Constantine.  From  1841 
to  1843  he  was  engaged  in  active  warfare  agaiast 
the  native  tribes,  defeating  Abd-el-Kader  in  a 
sanguinary  battle  near  Mascara  (1842).  In  1844 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Isly,  and  was  made 
in  1845  interim  Governor  of  Algeria.  To  him 
belongs  the  glory  of  concluding  the  war  in  Africa, 
by  forcing  Abd-el-Kader  to  surrender  in  1847. 
He  had  bwn  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
from  the  Department  of  the  Sarthe  the  previous 
year,  and  was  reelected  after  his  return  from 
Algeria.  In  the  Thiers  Ministry,  which  Louis 
Philippe  called  to  office  on  February  24,  1848, 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  avert  his  impending 
downfall,  Lamorici&re  was  made  Minister  of 
War.  Upon  the  abdication  of  the  King  he  sought 
to  proclaim  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as  Regent ; 
but  was  caught  in  the  fire  of  the  barricades  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  when  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out.  He  commanded  the  attack  on 
the  barricades  during  the  June  insurrection,  and 
quelled  the  tumults  of  the  Socialists.  He  was 
Minister  of  War  during  the  Government  of  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac,  and  in  1849  was  sent  by  Odilon 
Barrot  on  an  important  diplomatic  mission  to 
Russia.  He  attached  himself  to  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Legislative  Chamber  after  his  re- 
turn, being  a  very  decided  opponent  of  the 
schemes  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  was  arrested  on 
the  occasion  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2, 
1851,  and  was  at  first  imprisoned  in  Ham  and 
afterwards  exiled,  not  being  allowed  to  return 
until  1857.  During  his  exile,  which  he  spent  in 
Germany.  Belgium,  and  England,  he  became  a 
devout  Catholic,  and  in  1860  was  appointed  by 
Pius  IX.  commander  of  the  Papal  troops.  He 
organized  an  army  of  young  Cgtholic  devotees 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Holy  See  from 
the  hateful  progress  of  'revolution.'  and.  indi- 
rectly, to  restore  the  temporal  power  to  the  Pope 
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He  was,  however,  compelled  to  surrender  his 
whole  force  to  the  Sardinian  general  Cialdini, 
at  Ancona,  after  having  been  defeated  at  Castel- 
fldardo,  September  18,  1860.  He  returned  to 
France,  and  died  near  Amiens,  September  11, 
1865. 

LAMORMAIN,  la'mdr'maN',  Wilhelm  Gee- 
main  (1570-1648).  An  Austrian  Jesuit,  born  at 
La  Moire  Mennie,  a  village  near  Luxemburg.  Ho 
joined  the  Jesuits  in  1590  at  Briinn.  In  1596 
he  was  ordained  priest,  in  1623  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Vienna  College,  and  next  year  he 
was  made  confessor  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  He  published  Ferdinandi  II.  Virtutes  (1637), 
which  appeared  in  the  following  year  under  the 
title  of  Idea  Principis  Christiani.  His  corre- 
spondence with  Emperor  Ferdinand  and  his  fam- 
ily was  published  by  Dudik  (1877). 

LA  MOTTE,,  la  mot,  Antoine  Houdar  de 
(1672-1731).  A  French  author  and  critic,  bom 
in  Paris.  His  first  Avork,  a  comedy,  Les  ori- 
(jinauoo  (1693),  was  a  failure,  but  he  continued 
to  produce  operas,  ballets,  and  tragedies,  one  of 
which,  Ines  de  Castro  (1723),  was  successful  for 
many  years.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Academy 
in  1710,  and  two  years  afterwards  became  blind. 
His  Reflexions  sur  la  critique  (1715)  has  some 
value.  One  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in 
1754,  CEuvres  choisies  in  1811,  (Euvres  de  theatre 
in  1730,  and  Lettres  in  1754. 

LA  MOTTE-FOUQUE.     See  FouQufi. 

LA  MOTTE-VALOIS,.  va'lwa',  Jeanne  de 
Luz  DE  Saint  Remy,  Comtesse  de  (1756-91).  A 
French  adventuress.  See  Diamond  Necklace, 
The  Affair  of  the. 

LAMOTJREUX,  la'moo'^e^  Charles  (1834- 
99 ) .  A  French  violinist  and  conductor,  born  in 
Bordeaux.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, and  won  the  first  prize  for  violin  in  1854. 
He  afterwards  played  first  violin  at  the  Opera, 
and  founded  a  society  for  chamber  music.  In 
1873  he  organized  the  Societe  de  I'Harmonie 
Sacree,  which  in  1875  gave  the  first  performance 
of  the  Messiah  in  Paris.  In  1876  he  became 
assistant  conductor,  and  in  1878  first  conductor 
at  the  Opera.  In  1880  he  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  inauguration  of  the 
Nouveaux  concerts  in  1881  was  a  continuation 
of  the  work  begun  by  Colonne.  Many  new  com- 
posers, particularly  Wagner,  had  their  first  hear- 
ing in  France  at  these  concerts.  He  produced 
the  operas  Lohengrin  and  Tristan  und  Isolde  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris,  and  proved  himself  a 
good  interpreter  of  German  music.  He  died 
in  Paris. 

LAMP  (from  Lat.  lampas,  Gk.  Xa/jurds,  torch, 
from  "SdfJiireiv,  lampein,  to  shine).  A  contriv- 
ance in  which  is  burned  some  substance,  usually 
a  liquid,  whose  flame  is  characterized  by  illumi- 
nating power.  The  most  primitive  lamps  were 
probably  the  skulls  of  animals,  in  which  fat  was 
burned,  while  certain  sea-shells  were  also  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose. 

When  pottery  and  metal  began  to  be  used, 
the  principle  of  these  natural  lamps  was  for  a 
long  time  retained,  as  seen  in  ancient  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  lamps,  and  in  the  stone  cups 
and  boxes  of  northern  nations.  Such  lamps  were 
called  lychna  by  the  Greeks  and  lucernw  by  the 
Romans,  and  various  modifications  of  the  form 
are  frequently  found  in  the  ruins  of  Greek  and 


Roman  cities;  very  considerable  numbers  have 
been  obtained  from  the  excavations  of  Tarsus 
and  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  prin- 
ciple in  all  is  the  same.  At  first  these  lucernw 
were  made  of  unglazed  pottery,  and  only  with 
one  wick-hole ;  but  better  material  and  more 
elaborate  forms  were  introduced,  and  their  light- 
giving  power  was  increased  by  their  being  made 
to  hold  several  wicks,  from  two  to  twelve.  The 
wick  used  in  this  lamp  was  generally  made  of 
flax-tow ;  sometimes,  however,  of  rushes  and  other 
vegetable  fibres. 

Among  the  northern  nations  of  antiquity 
lamps  were  in  use,  but  the  difl'erence  of  climate 
necessitated  a  difl'erent  kind  of  lamp.  The 
limpid  oils  of  the  present  day  were  unknown.  The 
solid  fat  of  various  animals  was  their  chief 
illuminating  material,  except  on  the  seacoast, 
where  seal  and  whale  oil  occasionally  helped 
them.  Small  open  stone  pots,  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  metal,  were  used,  and  being  partly 
filled  with  grease,  a  wick  was  thrust  down 
through  the  middle,  and,  being  lighted,  consumed 
the  fat  as  it  melted.  Stone  cups  of  this  kind 
are  occasionally  dug  up  in  Scotland  and  else- 
where; in  principle  they  are  the  same  as  the 
padelle,  used  in  Italian  illuminations,  and  the 
old  grease-pots  which  once  formed  the  foot- 
lights of  theatres.  The  Eskimos  form  square 
boxes  of  soapstone,  and  use  them  in  the  same 
way. 

No  great  improvement  took  place  in  the  con- 
struction of  lamps  until  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Taste  had  been  shown  in 
the  designs,  but  the  principle  remained  the  same 
— a  wick  absorbing  oil  from  the  reservoir  of  the 
lamp  to  supply  itself  during  combustion,  and 
without  modification  or  improvement,  unless  it 
be  that  eff'ected  by  the  invention  of  Argand  in 
1784.  (See  Argand.)  In  1803  Carcel,  another 
Frenchman,  made  an  improvement  on  the  lamp 
by  applying  clockwork,  which  acts  by  raising 
the  oil  up  tubes  in  connection  with  the  wick, 
so  that  the  latter  is  kept  continually  soaked. 
.  The  introduction  of  mineral  oils — known  under 
the  various  names  of  paraflSn  oil,  petroleum, 
kerosene,  naphtha,  coal  oil,  etc. — has  superseded 
the  use  of  animal  oils  and  vegetable  oils  for 
lighting  purposes.  These  oils,  being  much  more 
volatile  than  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  rise 
freely  into  the  wick  and  keep  it  saturated  with- 
out the  use  of  any  mechanical  devices.  Another 
advantage  is  their  cheapness.  One  great  diffi- 
culty with  the  mineral  oils  at  first  was  that, 
without  careful  preparation,  they  are  apt  to  give 
off  inflammable  vapors  at  a  low  temperature, 
which  give  rise  to  dangerous  explosions.  This  has 
been  obviated  by  processes  of  rectification  which 
get  rid  of  the  fighter  and  more  volatile  ingredi- 
ents. Another  difficulty  was  to  make  the  oil 
burn  without  smoke,  for,  being  very  rich  in 
carbon,  an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  is 
necessary.  The  kind  of  lamp  found  to  effect  this 
purpose  best  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
from  Germany  about  1856,  and,  with  minor  im- 
provements, the  form  is  still  adhered  to.  The 
body  of  the  lamp  is  a  reservoir  of  glass  or  other 
material  for  the  oil ;  into  this  a  brass  wick -holder 
is  screwed,  the  wick  being  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  kerosene  lamp  is  a  dome-shaped  cap  sur- 
rounding the  wick-tube,  and  having  a  slit  run- 
ning across  it,  through  which  the  flame  issues. 
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A  Ion<;  glass  chimney  resU  on  a  ledge  or  gallery 
around  the  bai^e  of  the  cap;  and  by  perforations 
in  the  brass  an  air-chamber  is  formed  l>elow.  The 
chinmey  causes  a  strong  draught  through  this 
chamber,  and  the  cap  or  dome  deflects  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  makes  it  impinge  against  the 
tiame  as  it  passes  through  the  slit,  thus  produc- 
ing jjerfect  combustion  and  a  white,  brilliant 
light  without  smoke.  The  demand  for  these 
himps  is  extremely  large,  and  their  manufacture 
and  sale  forms  an  extensive  business.  Duplex  and 
triplex  burners  were  subsequently  invented,  in 
which  two  or  three  wicks  are  arranged  side  by 
side,  with  two  or  three  parallel  openings  in  the 
dome  of  the  burner.  The  round  burner  (see 
Abgand)  has  been  adapted  to  mineral  oils,  and, 
on  act'oimt  of  the  great  brilliancy'  of  the  light 
afforded,  is  very  popular.  The  great  diflSeulty  at 
first  experienced  with  round  burners  was  to 
obtain  a  sutticient  supply  of  oxygen  for  the  inside 
of  the  flame.  This  has  been  obviated  in  the  central- 
draught  burner,  in  which  there  is  a  circular  air- 
channel   extending  through  the  burner  and  the 


Section  of  Rochester  Lamp,  ehowinp  central-draught 
burner. 

oil-reser\oir  itself.  A  modification  of  the  cen- 
tral-draught burner  is  the  student  lamp,  in  which 
the  oil-reservoir  is  separated  from  the  burner 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  tube,  through  which 
the  flow  of  oil  is  so  regulated  that  only  as  much 
reaches  the  wick  as  is  needed  for  consumption. 
Tliese  lamps  do  not  give  out  the  heat  of  the  ordi- 
nary central-draught  burner,  and  the  adjustable 
burner  can  be  placed  as  near  the  base  as  desired, 
without  the  oil-reservoir  intervening.  See  Elec- 
tric LiGHTrxG;  Oil;  Petroleum. 

LAMP AD'EPHOItIA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xo^ 
mdrtipopla,  a  bearing  of  torches).  A  torch-race, 
such  as  was  held  in  many  places  in  the  Greek 
world  in  honor  of  various  divinities.  At  Athens 
we  know  of  important  torch-races  in  honor  of 
Prometheus,  Hephaestus,  Athena,  Pan,  and  Arte- 
mis-Bendis.  a  Thracian  goddess.  The  latter  was 
held  in  the  Piraeus,  and  the  contestants  were 
mounted.  The  race  seems  to  have  originated  in 
honor  of  Prometheus  (q.v.)  and  his  gift  of  fire 
to  mankind.  At  his  festival  the  course  was  from 
his  altar  at  the  Academy  to  the  Dipylon  gate. 


At  other  festivaU  the  start  was  at  the  altar  of 
Kros,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  the  goal  is 
not  certain.  Two  kinds  of  torch-race  on  foot 
seem  described.  One  was  a  sort  of  relay  race, 
•where  the  torches  were  passed  from  one  runner 
to  another,  and  the  band  whose  lighted  torch  first 
reached  the  goal  was  the  victor.  The  other  was 
a  race  between  individuals,  each  of  whom  strove 
to  bring  his  lighted  torch  to  the  goal.  If  the 
torch  was  extinguished,  the  runner  was  disquali- 
fied. The  torches  seem  to  have  been  of  wax,  and 
were  provided  with  a  handle  and  shield  to  pro- 
tect the  hand.  In  some  races  the  runners  carried 
also  shields  on  the  left  arm,  as  in  the  race  in 
armor.  The  race  was  regarded  as  a  severe  test 
requiring  careful  training.  In  addition  to  the 
handbooks  and  dictionaries  of  classical  antiqui- 
ties, consult  the  careful  study  by  Sterrett,  in 
American  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  xxii.  (Balti- 
more, 1901). 

LAMP  AS.  A  disease  of  the  horse  (see 
Diseases  of  the  Mouth,  in  the  article  Horse). 
Lampas,  or  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
is  not  a  common  disease,  although  it  is  a  common 
habit  among  stablemen  to  attribute  the  disease  to 
any  horse  that  refuses  its  food ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  young  animal  when  teething,  there  arises  a  con- 
dition of  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  which  interferes  with  feeding.  The 
remedy  in  common  use  is  to  apply  an  astringent 
wash  of  alum-water,  and  if  necessary  the  swollen 
parts  are  scarified.  The  practice  of  burning  the 
lampas  is  very  severely  condemned. 

TfAMPASAR^  lam-pa'sas.  A  town  and  the 
county-seat  of  Lampasas  County,  Tex.,  SO  miles 
northwest  of  Austin;  on  a  branch  of  the  Lam- 
pasas River,  and  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  and  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  (Map:  Texas,  E  4). 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  grain,  wool, 
hides,  agricultural  produce,  live  stock,  poultry, 
and  eg^;  and  its  industries  are  represented  by 
cotton-gins,  flour-mills,  wagon-shops,  etc.  Sul- 
phur springs  have  given  the  locality  considerable 
popularitv  as  a  health  resort.  Population,  in 
1890,  2408;  in  1900,  2107. 

LAMPBLACK.  Soot,  produced  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
various  materials,  such  as  coal-tar  or  wood-tar, 
pitch,  petroleum,  rosin,  etc.  These  substances  are 
burned  in  a  fireplace,  the  dense  smoke  passing 
through  a  long  brickwork  flue  into  the  chambers 
where  the  soot  collects.  The  finest  quality  of 
lampblack  is  deposited  in  the  last  of  these 
chambers.  This  portion  of  the  soot  may  be  used 
directly  for  making  printers'  ink  and  for  similar 
purposes,  but  to  render  it  fit  for  making  water 
colors  the  lampblack  must  be  subjected  to  a 
process  of  purification.  This  may  be  effected 
by  digesting  the  soot  with  hot  sulphuric  acid, 
then  washing  with  water. 

LAMPER  EEL,  or  LAMPERN.  See  Lam- 
prey. 

LAMPLIGHTER,  The.  A  novel  by  Maria 
Susanna  Cummins  (1854),  very  popular  at  the 
time. 

LAMP 'MAN,  Archibald  (1861-99).  A  Cana- 
dian poet,  bom  at  Morpeth,  Ontario,  November 
17,  1861.  He  was  descended  from  a  German 
family  of  Loyalists  who  emigrated  from  Pennsyl- 
vania" at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  After 
graduating  from  Trinity  College,  Toronto  (1882), 
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he  taught  school  for  a  few  months,  and  then 
entered  the  Government  post-office  at  OttaAva. 
His  published  volumes  comprise  Among  the  Mil- 
let, and  Other  Poems  (1888),  and  Lyrics  of 
Earth  (1895).  Lampman  died  at  Ottawa,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1899.  Consult  the  Poems,  ed.  with  a 
memoir  by  D.  C.  Scott  (Toronto,  1900). 

LAMPONG,  lam-pong'.  A  Malay  people  of 
somewhat  mixed  blood,  inhabiting  Southern  Su- 
matra. The  Lampong  have  developed  in  a  high 
form  the  Malayan  village  system,  and  are  other- 
wise noteworthy  from  a  sociological  point  of 
view.  They  are  said  to  be  very  faithful  in  mar- 
riage. 

LAMPOON'  (Fr.  lampon,  from  lampons,  first 
per.  pi.  of  lamper,  to  drink,  from  OF. 
lappcr,  laper,  from  AS.  lapian,  Eng.  lap;  con- 
Dected  with  Icel.  lepja,  OHG.  laffan,  Lat.  lambere, 
to  lick,  connected  with  Lat.  labium,  Pers.  lab, 
lip ) .  A  term  applied  to  any  stinging  satire  writ- 
ten with  a  direct  purj^se  to  vex,  reproach,  or 
abuse  particular  individuals,  as  distinguished 
from  satire  directed  against  vice  and  folly.  Its 
use  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  drinking 
songs  often  contain  personal  abuse  or  satire 
which  is  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  when  the 
writer  or  singer  has  been  drinking  deeply. 

LAMPBECHT,  liim'preKt,  Karl  (1856—). 
A  German  historian,  born  at  Jessen,  near 
Wittenberg,  and  educated  at  Gottingen,  Leip- 
zig, and  Munich.  In  1855  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  Bonn,  five  years  after  at  Marburg, 
and  in  1892  at  I^ipzig.  His  writings,  which  deal 
with  history  from  the  side  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion, include:  lieitriige  zur  Geschichte  des  franzo- 
sischen  Wirtschaftslebens  im  elfen  Jahrhundert 
(1878);  Deutsches  Wirtschaftsleben  im  Mittel- 
alter  (1886);  Die  romische  Frage  von  Konig 
Pippin  bisi  auf  Kaiser  Ludioig  den  Frommen 
(1889)  ;  Die  kulturhistorische  Methode  (1900)  ; 
and  Zur  jiingsten  deutscUen  Vergangenheit 
(1901),  besides  numerous  contributions  to  the 
Westdeutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschichte  und 
Kunst,  which  he  founded  in  1882. 

LAMPRECHT  THE  PRIEST.  A  Frankish 
poet.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  Middle-Frankish  poem  known  as 
the  Alexanderlicd,  a  life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
made  up  of  every  incident,  legendary  or  histori- 
cal, that  he  could  collect.  It  was  written  about 
1130,  and  is  based  on  a  French  original  by  Aubry 
de  Besangon.  The  Alexanderlicd  was  published 
by  Weismann,  with  a  translation,  in  1850 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main).  Tliere  is  also  a  mod- 
ern High  German  version  by  Ottmann  in  Hendel's 
Bibliothek  der  Gesamtlitteratur  (Halle,  1898). 

LAMPREY  (OF.,  Fr.  lamproie,  It.  lampreda, 
from  ML.  lampreda,  lampetra,  lamprey,  from 
Lat.  lambere,  to  lick  +  petra,  rock;  in  allusion 
to  the  fish's  habit  of  attaching  itself  to  rocks  by 
its  suctorial  mouth).  An  eel-like  animal  of  the 
family  Petromyzontida;,  of  the  class  Marsipo- 
brancini  (q.v.)  or  round-mouth  eels.  Lampreys, 
or  'lamperns,'  are  characterized  by  the  possession 
of  a  circular  mouth  formed  for  sucking  instead 
of  true  jaws.  They  are  eel-shaped  and  have  no 
scales.  There  are  seven  roundish  gill-orifices  on 
each  side,  through  which  the  water  is  expelled, 
thus  effecting  respiration.  They  attach  them- 
selves to  stones  and  other  objects  by  their  sucker- 
mouths,  and  also  to  fishes,  from  which  they 
scrape  the  flesh  by  their  rasping  teeth.    They  will 


also  eat  other  small  animals,  or  even  dead 
matter.  There  are  seven  genera  and  about  fifteen 
species.  Lampreys  generally  ascend  rivers  or 
brooks  at  the  spawning  season,  and  afterwards 
many  of  the  individuals  die.  The  lampreys 
undergo  a  metamorphosis,  the  young  differing 
from  the  adixlt  in  the  rudimentary  eyes,  absence 
of  teeth,  larger  brain,  and  other  structural  char- 
acters. These  larval  forms  have  been  described 
as  different  genera.  No  undoubted  fossil  remains 
of  lampreys  are  known;  they  have  no  hard 
structures  except  the  'teeth'  to  be  preserved. 
The  common  marine  or  'great-sea'  lamprey 
(Petromyzon  marinus)  occurs  both  in  Europe  and 


THE  GKEAT-SEA  LAMPREY. 

1.  Outline  of  the  animal.  2.  Sucking  mouth;  s,  suctorial 
buccal  teeth;  wx,  maxillary  tooth;  1,  lingual  tooth;  rad, 
mandibular  tooth.  3.  Longitudinal  section  of  mouth  and 
throat. 

America,  and  attains  a  length  of  three  feet.  The 
small  lamprey  common  in  the  lakes  and  streams 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  Ichthyomyzon  con- 
color.  Another  species,  common  in  Europe,  is 
Lavipetra  fluviatilis.  The  lampreys  are  highly 
regarded  as  food  by  some  people.  For  an  ex- 
tended description  of  their  structure  and  habits, 
consult  Goode,  Fishery  Industries,  sec.  i.  (Wash- 
ington, 1884).    See  Plate  of  Lampreys  and  Dog- 

IISH. 

LAMPRID^IUS,  ^Elius.  A  Latin  historian 
and  biographer,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Dio- 
cletian and  of  Constantine  the  Great.  He  was 
one  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptores  Eistoriw 
Augustce,  in  which  his  name  is  prefixed  to  the 
Lives  of  Commodus,  Antoninus,  Diadumenianus, 
Elagabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus.  According 
to  some  authorities  he  also  contributed  the  biog- 
raphies of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus, 
Pertinax,  Albinus,  and  Macrinus.  Consult  Peter's 
text  of  the  Scriptores  Eistoriw  Augustce  (Leip- 
zig, 1884),  and  the  English  translation  by  Ber- 
nard (London,  1740).  See  also  Augustan 
History. 

LAMP'SACTJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ad/afaKosI 
(the  modern  Lapsaki) .  An  ancient  city  of 
Mysia,  situated  on  the  Hellespont,  where  it 
begins  to  widen  into  the  Propontis.  It  was 
settled  by  colonists  from  Phocaea  and  Miletus 
and  passed  from  the  Persian  domination  to 
Athens  after  the  battle  of  Mycale  (b.c.  479).  It 
was  a  flourishing  city  in  later  Greek  times  and 


LAMPREYS    AND    DOGFISH 


d 


1.  HAGFISH   or  SLIME   EEL   (Myxine  glutinosa). 

2.  RIVER   LAMPREY  lEntosphenus  tridentatus). 

3.  COMMON   DOGFISH   (Squalus  acanthias). 

4.  SANVFISH  (Pristis  pectinatus". 


5.  SAWFISH  lunder  side). 

6.  CALIFORNIA  SWELL  SHARK  (Catullus  uter). 

7.  OIL  SHARK  or  TOPE  "Galeorhinus  zyopterus). 

8.  GREAT  COW  SHARK  iHexarchus  gnseusL 
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under  the   RoInuIl:^,   aiui    was  celebrated  aa  the 
centre  of  the  worstiip  of  Priapud  (q.v.). 

LAMP-SHELL.    A  brachiopod.    See  Bracui- 

Ol'ODA. 

LAMPYBID-ffL    See  Fibetly. 

LAMUTS,  lii'mvts.  A  people  of  Tungus  stock, 
who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
in  part  of  Northern  Kanitchatka  and  the 
country  to  the  west.  They  are  the  maritime 
division  of  tlie  Tungus.  The  Lamuts  came 
into  contact  with  the  Russians  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  their  village  life  has  been 
much  affected.  Consult:  Hiwkisch,  Die  Tun- 
gti*en  (Saint  Petersburg.  1872)  ;  MQller,  Unter 
lunfrusen  und  Jakuten  (l^ipzig,  1882);  Olssuf- 
jev,  "Der  Anadyr- Bezirk,"  in  Petermann's  Hit- 
teilungen  (Gotha)  for  1899;  Bogoras,  "The 
Chukchi  of  Northeastern  Asia,"  in  the  American 
Anthropoloffist    (New  York,  1901). 

LAMY,  Wmy,  Beb.\ard  (1640-1715).  .\ 
French  oratorian.  He  was  bom  in  Le  Mans ;  en- 
tered the  Oratory  in  Paris  (1658)  ;  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Saumur  (1671);  was 
deposed  for  advocating  the  Cartesian  philosophy 
(1675),  and  removed  to  Grenoble,  where  he 
taught  in  the  Episcopal  seminary  till  in  1686 
he  was  called  to  teach  in  a  similar  school  in 
Paris.  Having  fallen  into  difficulties  because 
he  had  ventured  to  publish  a  book  without  proper 
permission,  he  removed  to  Rouen  (1690),  and 
there  died  January  29,  1715.  His  fame  rests 
upon  several  valuable  publications:  L'art  de  par- 
ler  (1675)  ;  Apparatus  ad  Biblica  Sacra  (1686, 
French  trans.  1705,  English  trans.  London,  1723)  ; 
a  Gospel  harmony  (1689)  ;  Traite  historique  de 
Vancienne  Pdque  des  Jttifs,  and  its  sequel  ( 1693)  ; 
and  a  verj-  elaborate  thirty  years'  study,  De  Ta- 
bemaculo  Faderis,  de  Sancta  Civitate  Jerusalem 
et  de  Templo  (1720,  with  life  by  Deswold). 

LAN'ABK.  The  county  town  of  Lanarkshire, 
.Scotland,  on  the  Clyde,  30  miles  southwest  of 
Edinburgh  (Map:  Scotland,  E  4) .  Its  industries 
are  oil  manufacture,  weaving,  and  nail-making. 
It  has  Roman  and  feudal  remains.  Here,  in  978, 
Kenneth  II.  assembled  a  parliament,  and  in  a 
niche  of  the  church  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Wal- 
lace, of  whose  early  exploits  Lanark  was  the 
scene.  Population,  in  1891,  5537;  in  1901,  6440. 
The  Falls  of  the  Clyde  are  near  the  town,  and  a 
mile  to  the  south  lies  the  manufacturing  village 
of  New  Lanark  (population,  973),  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  Robert  Owen's  experiment  (1815-27) 
for  the  social  improvement  of  the  working 
classes. 

LAK'ABKSHIBE.  An  inland  county  of 
the  southwestern  division  of  Scotland,  and  the 
most  populous  in  the  country.  Area.  882  square 
miles  (Map:  Scotland,  E  4).  Population,  in 
1801,  147,700;  in  1851,  530,170;  in  1891,  1,105,- 
899;  in  1901.  1.339,-300.  The  surface  is  exceed- 
ingly varied,  and  rises  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast  and  south,  the  principal  hills  being 
the  Lowthers,  which  attain  a  maximum  altitude 
of  2403  feet  in  Green  Hill.  The  county  is 
watered  by  the  Clyde  (q.v.)  and  its  affluents. 
The  northern  part  is  the  chief  mining  region 
of  the  county.  Iron  ore  is  smelted  at  Glasgow, 
Hamilton.  Govan,  Motherwell,  etc.  The  cotton, 
flax,  and  woolen  manufactures,  carried  on  in  and 
around  Glasgow,  are  the  most  important  sources 
of  wealth  in  the  county.  Agricultural  pursuits 
include    stock-raising    for    dairy    purposes    and 


market  gardening.  Capital,  Lanark.  Lanark- 
shire, at  an  early  period,  was  inltabited  by  the 
Damnu,  a  Celtic  tribe.  Nutuerouit  traoeit  of  their 
habitation  exist  in  the  form  of  mounds,  fortifica- 
tions, and  circles.  In  the  seventh  century  a 
large  district,  including  Lanarkshire,  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Saxons  of  Northunibria. 

LANCASHIRE,  lan^k^-sher.  A  northwestern 
maritime  county  of  England,  bounded  north  by 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  east  by  York- 
shire, south  by  Cheshire,  and  west  by  the  Irish 
Sea  (Map:  England,  D  3).  Area,  1757  square 
miles.  Population,  in  1891,  3,926,760;  in  1901, 
4,406,787.  The  north  and  eastern  portions  are 
hilly,  and  the  west,  toward  the  coast,  level.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Mersey,  Kibble,  Wyre,  and 
Leven.  \N  heat,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  generally 
cultivated,  but  Lancashire  is  chiefly  a  mining 
and  manufacturing  county.  Coal  and  iron 
abound,  and  lead  and  copper  are  also  mined. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton,  machinery,  glass,  and 
eoap,  and  ship-building,  are  extensively  carried  on 
in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Preston,  and  Black- 
bum.  Capital,  Lancaster.  In  early  British  days 
Lancashire  was  peopled  by  the  Brigantes  and 
Voluntii.  At  the  Conquest  it  became  an  earl- 
dom, afterwards  a  duchy,  and  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  is  a  crown  duchy  and  palatinate. 

LANCASTEB,  lan'kas-ter.  The  capital  of 
I^ncashire,  England,  on  the  Lune,  near  its 
mouth,  45  miles  northeast  of  Liverpool  (Map: 
England,  D  2).  It  has  cotton-mills,  iron-foun- 
dries, breweries,  potteries,  tanneries,  and  other 
industries.  The  harbor  has  1700  feet  of  quays, 
and  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  spring  tides.  There  is 
some  trade  in  coal  and  limestone.  The  port  in- 
cludes Glasson  Dock,  five  miles  southwest.  The 
town  is  neat  and  well  built.  It  has  an  ancient 
castle  of  Roman  and  Saxon  origin,  and  a  fine 
aqueduct,  which  carries  the  Lancaster  Canal 
across  the  river.  It  owns  its  gas,  water,  and 
electric  lighting  plants,  baths,  slaughter-houses, 
markets,  public  parks,  free  library,  and  supports 
technical  education.  The  first  of  its  many  char- 
ters was  granted  bv  King  John  in  1193.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  33,300;  in  1901,  40,300. 

LANCASTEB.  A  town,  including  several 
villages,  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  18  miles 
north  by  east  of  Worcester;  on  the  Nashua 
River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
(Map:  Massachusetts,  D  3).  It  has  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  a  public  library. 
Though  Lancaster  is  primarily  a  place  of  resi- 
dence and  a  summer  resort,  it  has  dairy  and 
farming  interests,  and  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods,  yam,  bricks,  pumps,  and  soap.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  town  meetings.  The 
town  owns  and  operates  its  water- works.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890.  2201;  in  1900,  2478.  Lancaster, 
settled  about  1651,  by  John  Prescott,  an  ancestor 
of  the  historian,. was  incorporated  as  a  town  two 
years  later.  In  1676  Indians  massacred  forty  of 
its  citizens  and  laid  the  place  in  ruins.  Consult 
Marvin,  History  of  the  Totcn  of  Lancaster  (Lan- 
caster, 1879),  and  The  Early  Records  of  Lan- 
caster (Clinton,  Mass.,  1884). 

LANCASTEB.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  Coos  County.  N.  H..  127  miles  north  of  Con- 
cord: on  the  Israel  River,  and  on  the  ^faine 
Central  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroads 
(Map:  New  Hampshire.  H  4).  It  is  a  popular 
residential  place  and  summer  resort,  attractively 
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situated  among  the  White  Mountains,  and  has  ii 
public  library.  It  is  also  the  commercial  centre 
for  the  neighboring  White  Mountain  resorts, 
and  manufactures  lumber,  woodwork,  machinery, 
belt-hooks,  drugs,  etc.  There  are  municipal 
water-works.  Population,  in  1890,  3373;  in  1900, 
3190. 

LANCASTER.  A  village  in  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.,  10  miles  east  of  Buffalo;  on  the  Lacka- 
wanna, the  Erie,  the  New  York  Central,  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railroads  (Map:  New  York,  B  3). 
It  is  of  considerable  importance  as  a  manufac- 
turing centre,  having  iron  and  brass  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  malleable-iron  works,  knife- 
works,  glass-works,  flouring-mills,  brick-yards, 
and  other  industries.  The  new  high  school 
building,  which  cost  $40,000,  is  a  fine  structure. 
Lancaster  owns  its  water-works.  Population,  in 
1890,  1692;  in  1900,  3750. 

LANCASTER.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  30  miles  southeast  of 
Columbus;  on  the  Hocking  River  and  the  Hock- 
ing Canal,  and  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum 
Valley  and  the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  and 
Toledo  railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  E  6).  It  has  £he 
State  industrial  school  for  boys,  and  a  fine  court- 
house and  city  hall.  The  city  is  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural section  and  in  the  natviral  gas  belt;  its 
manufactures  include  agricultural  implements, 
foundry  products,  flour,  shoes,  and  glass.  The 
facilities  for  shipping  by  rail  and  water  have 
made  Lancaster  an  important  trade  and  produce 
centre.  The  government  is  administered  under  a 
charter  of  1887,  revised  in  1901,  by  a  mayor 
elected  biennially,  a  unicameral  council,  and 
subordinate  administrative  boards,  all  chosen  by 
popular  election.  There  are  mvmicipal  water- 
works and  gas  plant.  Settled  in  1800,  Lancaster 
was  first  incorporated  in  1831.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  and  Senator 
Sherman.  Population,  in  1890,  7555;  in  1900, 
8991. 

LANCASTER.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  68  miles  west  of  Phila- 
delphia; on  the  Conestoga  River,  and  on  the 
Reading  and  Columbia,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads  (Map: 
Pennsylvania,  E  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  (q.v. ),  with  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  the  Lancaster  General 
Hospital,  Saint  Joseph's  Hospital,  the  Children's 
and  Stevens's  homes,  the  Mechanics'  and  several 
other  libraries.  The  First  Pennsylvania  State 
Normal  School  is  at  Millersville,  near  Lancaster. 
Among  other  features  are  Long  Park,  the  Sol- 
diers' Monument,  and  Witmer's  stone  bridge. 
The  city,  situated  in  a  fertile  farming  and  to- 
bacco-gro\^"ing  region,  is  the  centre  of  a  large 
trade  in  tobacco  and  produce,  and  has  niimerous 
tobacco  ■warehouses,  cigar  and  cigarette  factories, 
cotton-mills,  cork- works,  caramel  factories,  iron- 
works, and  manufactures  of  brick  machines, 
emery  wheels,  umbrellas,  carriages  and  watches. 
The  government  is  administered  by  a  mayor 
elected  every  two  years,  and  a  bicameral  council 
which  controls  elections  to  most  of  the  subordi- 
nate offices ;  the  executive's  power  of  appoint- 
ment, which  in  these  cases  is  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  council,  extending  only  to  police  of- 
ficers, police  turnkey,  and  city-hall  janitor.  The 
city  spends  annually,  in  maintenance  and  opera- 


tion, about  $235,000,  the  main  items  of  expense 
being  $77,000  for  schools,  $20,000  for  municipal 
lighting,  $25,000  for  the  water-works,  $17,000  for 
the  police  department,  and  $16,000  for  the  fire 
department.  Population,  in  1890,  32,011;  in 
1900,  41,459. 

Settled  about  1718,  and  at  first  called  Hickory 
Town,  Lancaster  received  its  present  name  in 
1729,  was  chartered  as  a  borough  in  1742,  and 
became  a  city  in  1818.  In  December,  1763,  the 
'Paxton  Boys'  massacred  a  band  of  neutral  In- 
dians here.  While  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by 
the  English  in  1777,  Congress  sat  in  Lancaster 
for  a  few  days;  and  in  1784  a  band  of  soldiers 
marched  to  Philadelphia  from  here  to  force  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  paying  the  Continental 
army,  in  consequence  of  which  mutiny  Congress 
adjourned  to  Princeton.  Lancaster  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  from  1799  to  1812.  It  was  the 
birthplace    of    General    John    Fulton    Reynolds 

(q.v.),  in  whose  honor  a  monument  has  been 
erected.  Consult  Mombert,  An  Authentic  History 
of  Lancaster  County  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1869),  and 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Collections,  vol.  i.  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1853). 

LANCASTER.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  Lancaster  County,  S.  C,  84  miles  north  of 
Columbia;   on  the  Southern  and  other  railroads 

( Map :  South  Carolina,  D  2 ) .  It  is  the  centre  of 
a  fertile  district,  growing  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
grain,  and  has  extensive  cotton-mills.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  1094;  in  1900,  1477. 

LANCASTER,  Duchy  of.  An  English  duchy 
and  coimty  palatine  (see  Palatine),  created  by 
royal  charter.  Edward  III.,  on  the  death  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  conferred  the  duchy 
on  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  heirs  forever.  During 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Henry  VI.  and  Edward 
IV.  both  endeavored  so  to  settle  the  duchy  that 
it  should  descend  to  the  heirs  of  their  body  apart 
from  the  crown,  and  continue  with  them  in  the 
event  of  their  losing  the  latter.  The  result  of 
these  attempts  has  been  the  preservation  of  the 
duchy  as  a  separate  possession  in  order  and  gov- 
ernment, but  united  in  point  of  inheritance,  the 
monarch  being  possessor  not  as  King  of  England, 
but  as  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  duchy  is  almost 
co-equivalent  with  Lancashire.  The  net  revenues 
which  from  £29,000  ($145,000)  in  1847  had 
increased  to  £94,740  ($473,700)  in  1899,  are  paid 
over  to  the  privy  purse.  They  are  wholly  ex- 
empted from  Parliamentary  control,  except  that 
the  annual  account  for  receipt  and  expenditure 
is  presented.  The  county  palatine  forms  only  a 
portion  of  the  duchy,  which  includes  consider- 
able estates  not  within  the  county  palatine'. 
There  is  a  chancellor  of  the  duchy  (i.e.  of  the 
part  of  it  which  does  not  lie  within  the  county), 
and  of  the  county  palatine,  which  two  ofiices  are 
generally  united.  The  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster, 
held  at  Westminster,  and  presided  over  by  the 
Chancellor,  or  his  deputy,  exercises  jurisdiction 
in  all  matters  of  equity  relating  to  the  lands  of 
the  duchy.  The  administration  of  justice  has 
been  assimilated  to  that  of  the  rest  of  England 
since  1873.  The  office  of  Chancellor  is  a  political 
appointment,  which  is  usually  conferred  on  a 
statesman  of  eminence,  frequently  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  who  is  expected  to  devote  his  time 
to  such  larger  questions  occupying  the  attention 
of  Government  as  do  not  fall  within  other  de- 
partments. The  stipend  is  £2000  ($10,000)  per 
annum. 
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LANCASTEB,  House  of.     The  name  of  the 

dviiasly  wliich  occupUii  llie  throne  of  England 
from  13<.>9  to  14U1,  and  again  in  1470-71.  The 
title  originated  during  the  reign  of  Henry  111., 
who  in  12ti7  made  his  second  son,  Edmund 
Crouehback.  Earl  of  Lancaster.  On  the  failure 
of  male  heirs.  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Ed- 
wanl  III.,  married  Blanche,  tlic  Lancastrian 
heiii'^s,  and  in  1362  was  created  Duke  of  Lan- 
ia-t(i.  His  older  brother  Lionel  was  at  the 
saiut*  time  created  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  in  this 
manner  originatetl  the  rival  hou>;es  of  I^ncaster 
and  York.  John  of  Ciaunt's  son,  Henry  IV.,  seized 
the  crown,  dethroning  Richard  II.  (q.v.).  Hen- 
ry's usurpation  could  be  justified  on  heredi- 
tary principles  only  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
inheritance  to  the  crown  could  not  pass  through 
females,  or  that  his  ancestor,  Henry  Crouehback, 
was  really  older  than  Edward  II..  having  accord- 
ing to  the  le^nd  been  set  aside  on  account  of  a 
physical  deformity,  though  in  fact  he  was  called 
Croucliback  from  having  won  the  Crusader's  cross. 
Henn.''s  rule  was  really  based  upon  the  accept- 
ance by  Parliament  of  his  defective  title,  and 
he  is  the  first  English  king  who  ruled  by  Par- 
liamentary right.  Henry  IV.  (1399-1413)  and 
Henrj-  V.  (1413-22)  maintained  their  position 
through  the  support  of  Parliament  and  the 
Church,  which  they  were  careful  to  conciliate, 
and  through  the  brilliant  victories  of  Henry  V. 
in  France,  but  the  long  minority  and  inefficient 
rule  of  the  last  Lancastrian.  Henry  VI.,  which 
began  in  1422,  was  a  time  of  violence,  ending  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Consult:  Stubbs,  The 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  (5th 
ed.,  Oxford,  1895);  Gairdner,  The  Houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York  (London.  1886)  ;  Ramsay, 
Lancaster  and  York  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1890)  ;  and 
the  bibliographies  under  the  separate  kings.  See 
ExGLAXD;  JoHX  OF  Gavxt;  Hexby  IV.,  v.,  VI. 

LANCASTEB,  Sir  James  (c.1550-1618).  An 
English  navigator.  Of  his  early  life,  which  was 
spent  among  the  Portuguese,  little  is  known.  He 
first  comes  into  prominence  as  commander  of  one 
of  the  English  vessels  under  Drake  in  the  attack 
on  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  and  in  the  same 
vessel,  with  two  convoys,  he  sailed  from  Plym- 
outh in  1591,  and,  after  a  voyage  to  India  full  of 
exciting  adventures,  returned  in  1594  with  rich 
Portuguese  spoil.  Another  profitable  prize-seek- 
ing expedition  off  the  African  coast,  and  the 
damage  inflicted  on  the  Spanish-Portuguese 
trade,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Eaat 
India  Company,  and  his  appointment  as  com- 
mander of  an  expedition  of  four  vessels  which 
sailed  from  Torbay  in  1601.  Warmly  received 
by  the  kings  of  Atchin  and  of  Bantam,  as 
an  enemy  of  the  Portuguese,  he  established  most 
favorable  commercial  relations  with  them,  and 
on  his  return  to  England  in  1603  was  knighted. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  England  as  a 
director  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  project  for  discovering  the 
Northwest  Passage,  and  on  his  advice  the  Gov- 
ernment sent  out  an  expedition.  Baffin  named  a 
strait,  opening  into  Baffin  Bay,  Lancaster  Sound, 
in  his  honor.  Consult  Markham  (ed.).  The 
Toxiages  of  Sir  James  Lancaster  (London,  1877), 
published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society. 

LANCASTEB,  Joseph  (1778-1838).  The 
founder  of  the  I^ncastrian  system  of  instruction, 
one  of  the  rival  systems  of  monitorial  instruction 
(q.v.).      Lancaster    was    bom    in    London,    and 


aerred  M  a  Maman,  but,  inspired  by  philan- 
thropy, began  the  work  of  teaching  without  any 
previous  training,  and  before  the  age  of  twenty 
had  more  than  a  thousand  pupils  under  his  care. 
This  waji  made  possible  by  his  adoption  and  im- 
provement of  the  plan  of  instruction  first  formu- 
lated by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  of  Madras,  and  hence 
also  called  the  Madras  system  of  instruction. 
Lancaster  soon  gained  the  support  of  some  of 
the  nobility,  and  the  Royal  Lancastrian  Society 
was  formed,  schools  were  established,  and  build- 
ings erected.  From  this  grew  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  supported  by  the  non- 
conforming churches,  which  continues  to  exist 
and  supports  many  of  the  public  schools  of  Eng- 
land, although  the  Lancastrian  ideas  have  long 
since  been  outgro>«-n.  Lancaster's  ideas  had  a 
great  vogue  in  England,  and  for  a  time  in  Hol- 
land, France,  and  Germany;  but,  quarreling  with 
his  patrons,  he  came  to  the  United  Slates,  where 
he  lectured  with  success.  His  ideas  were  very 
popular  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
States.  In  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  in  smaller  communities,  this 
system  was  generally  adopted.  After  the  death 
of  Lancaster,  which  occurred  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  in  New  Y'^ork  City,  his  family  removed 
to  Mexico,  where  this  educational  system  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favor,  and  legislative  aid  was 
granted  under  the  control  of  a  national  Lan- 
castrian system.  The  plan  was  also  received 
with  favor  in  some  South  American  countries. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Lancastrian  system 
will  be  given  under  ^Ioxitorial  System.  Con- 
sult: Lancaster,  Improvements  in  Education 
(New  Y'ork,  1833)  ;  Gill,  System  of  EducatUm 
(Boston,  1899). 

LANCASTEB  SOUND.  A  channel  connect- 
ing Baffin  Bay  with  Barrow  Strait,  between 
North  Devon  and  Cockbum  Island,  in  latitude 
74°  N.  (Map:  North  America,  K  2).  Discovered 
in  1616  bv  Baffin,  it  was  first  explored  bv  Parry 
in  1819. 

LANCASTEB  or  LANCASTBLAJT  SYS- 
TEM.    See  MoxiTORiAL  System. 

LANCE  (OF.,  Fr.  lance,  from  Lat.  lancea, 
from  Gk.  \iyxv,  lonche,  light  spear).  The  Holt. 
( 1 )  The  name  applied  in  the  Greek  (Thurch  to 
the  knife  with  which  the  priest  cuts  the  bread 
at  communion.  This  knife  is  formed  like  a 
lance,  designed  to  imitate  the  spear  by  which 
Christ' was  pierced.  (2)  A  lance  which  is  claimed 
by  tradition  to  be  the  one  employed  by  the  Roman 
soldier  to  thrust  into  the  side  of  C?hrist  on  the 
cross.  It  was  discovered  by  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine.  and  long  preserved  in  the  portico 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Thence 
the  head  was  carried  to  Antioch.  There  by  a' 
vision  it  was  discovered  by  the  Crusaders  in 
109S,  pawned  by  Baldwin  II.  to  the  Venetians, 
from  whom  I»uis  IX.  of  France  obtained  it  in 
1239  and  carried  it  to  Paris.  It  was  seen  there 
as  late  as  1796,  but  now  it  has  disappeared.  The 
shaft  of  the  lance  was  in  Constantinople  until 
1492,  when  the  Sultan  sent  it  to  Innocent  VIIL, 
and  it  is  now  preserved  in  Rome.  Another  lance, 
also  in  Rome,  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the 
true  original. 

LANCE,  George  (180264).  An  English 
painter  of  still  life.  He  was  bom  at  Little 
Easton.  Essex,  March  24.  1802.  Destined  for  a 
manufacturer,  he  was  sent  to  Leeds,  but,  feeling 
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unfitted  for  a  business  career,  he  went  to  London 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Haydon  and  a  student  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  By  a  mere  chance  he  was 
directed  to  the  painting  of  still  life,  for  which 
he  was  particularly  gifted.  He  was  espe- 
cially skillful  in  depicting  fruit,  flowers,  and 
dead  game,  in  which  his  pictures  display  richness 
of  color  and  truth  to  nature.  There  are  good  ex- 
amples of  his  works  in  the  National  Gallery, 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  Blenheim  Palace. 
For  the  Duke  of  Bedford  he  painted  an  arrange- 
ment of  fruit  to  adorn  a  summer-house  at  Wo- 
burn,  in  honor  of  a  visit  from  William  IV.  His 
death  occurred  near  Birkenhead,  June  18,  1864. 

LANCELET  (so  called  from  its  shape).  One 
of  the  primitive  vertebrates,  found  on  sandy 
beaches,  classified  as  of  the  class  Leptocardii 
( q.v. ) .     See  Amphioxus. 

LANCELOT  (lan'se-lot)  OF  THE  LAKE. 
A  character  in  the  Arthurian  romances.  The 
oldest  extant  form  of  the  Lancelot  story  is  con- 
tained in  the  German  poem  Lanzelet  (before 
1200),  by  Ulrich  von  Zatzikhoven.  According  to 
this  account,  a  fairy  called  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  carries  him  away  when  only  a  year  old  to 
her  castle  on  an  island  in  the  sea.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  sets  out  on  his  knightly  exploits, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  is  victorious  in  a  tour- 
nament held  by  Arthur,  enters  the  castle  of  the 
dead,  where  he  is  enchanted,  kills  a  giant,  wins 
the  domain  of  Iweret  and  marries  his  chaste 
daughter  Iblis.  The  best  criticism  holds  the 
tale,  as  thus  related,  to  be  Celtic  in  the  main 
essentials.  It  had  probably  been  the  subject  of 
some  Anglo-Norman  poem  that  found  its  way 
into  Germany.  It  may  have  been  brought  by 
Hugh  Morville,  King  Richard's  hostage  in  Ger- 
many (1194).  Somewhat  earlier  than  the 
German  poem,  the  French  trouvfere  Chrestien 
de  Troyes  (q.v.)  made  use  of  the  Lancelot  story 
for  a  love  romance.  In  his  Conte  de  la  Charrette 
(or  Stori/  of  the  Cart)  (about  1170),  Lancelot 
appears  as  the  lover  of  Guenevere.  The  Queen  is 
carried  away  by  Meliagraunce  to  his  castle, 
whence  no  one  ever  returns.  Lancelot  hastens 
in  pursuit;  but,  losing  his  horse,  he  is  fain  to 
ride  in  a  cart  driven  by  a  dwarf.  He  defeats  the 
ravisher  in  single  combat,  and  brings  back  the 
Queen.  Throughout  this  adventure,  the  passion  of 
Lancelot  and  Guenevere  is  kept  prominent  as  the 
ruling  motive.  For  following  in  further  detail 
the  development  of  the  Lancelot  story,  there  is 
not  sufficient  material.  No  doubt  it  continued  to 
be  the  theme  of  many  Anglo-Norman  poets.  Ear- 
ly in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  expanded  and 
thoroughly  woven  into  Arthurian  legend,  in  the 
French  prose  romances  Lancelot,  consisting  of 
four  parts:  the  Ijancelot  proper,  the  Queste  del 
Saint  Graal,  the  Grand  Saint  Graal,  and  La 
Mort  du  roi  Artus.  The  manuscripts  of  this 
immense  prose  romance  commonly  ascribe  the 
authorship  to  Walter  Map  (q.v.)  ;  but  this  is 
probably  a  fiction.  Map  may,  indeed,  have 
written  of  Lancelot  in  Norman-French  verse, 
from  which  the  later  prose  writers  drew.  If  so, 
his  work  is  merged  beyond  recognition  in  that  of 
several  other  hands.  The  authorship  of  the 
prose  Lancelot,  as  it  now  stands,  is  unknown. 
From  the  French  the  story  passed  into  the  Morte 
d' Arthur  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  printed  by  Cax- 
ton  in  1485. 

Of  the  romance  thus  fully  developed,  the  situa- 
tion  and   the   main    incidents   are   well   known. 


Lancelot,  of  royal  lineage,  is  brought  to  Arthur's 
court  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  to  be  dubbed  a 
knight.  He  proves  his  valor  in  the  King's  wars 
and  tournaments.  The  most  beautiful  and  gen- 
erous, as  well  as  the  bravest  knight  in  all  the 
world,  he  is  beloved  by  the  Queen,  with  whom  he 
carries  on  an  intrigue.  In  course  of  time,  Elaine, 
or  the  fair  maid  of  Astclat,  becomes  enamored 
of  him  and  dies  for  her  love.  With  Galahad, 
I'erceval,  and  other  knights,  he  seeks  the  adven- 
ture of  the  Holy  Grail  (q.v.),  but  fails  in  the 
quest  because  of  his  sin.  He  is  discovered  in 
the  chamber  of  the  Queen,  with  whom  he  flees 
to  Joyous  Gard.  On  the  intervention  of  the 
Pope,  Lancelot  surrenders  Guenevere  to  the  King 
and  departs  over  the  sea.  Arthur,  leaving  his 
nephew  Modred  in  charge  of  his  realm,  pursues 
Lancelot.  In  his  absence  Modred  is  crowned 
King  at  Canterbury.  Arthur  returns,  slays  him 
in  a  great  battle,  but  is  himself  mortally  wound- 
ed. In  a  magic  barge  he  is  borne  by  fairies  to 
Avallon,  the  land  of  immortality,  to  be  healed  of 
his  grievous  wound.  Lancelot,  hearing  of  Ar- 
thur's death,  comes  to  England  to  seek  the 
Queen,  who  has  retired  to  the  nunnery  at  Almes- 
bury.  Dismissed  by  her,  he  also  retires  to  ia 
hermitage,  where  he  passes  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  penance  and  prayer.  After  the  death  of  the 
Queen  he  sickens  and  dies.  His  body  is  laid  in 
the  chapel  at  Joyous  Gard,  but  his  soul  is  borne 
to  the  gates  of  heaven  by  hosts  of  angels.  The 
story  of  Lancelot  and  Guenevere  has  been  treated 
by  poets  of  the  first  order.  According  to  the 
romance  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  passion 
of  these  lovers  was  awakened  by  a  fatal  kiss. 
That  incident  Dante  immortalized  in  the  sinfill 
love  of  Francesca  and  Paolo  (Inferno,  v.).  The 
love  of  Lancelot  and  Guenevere  is  the  centre 
of  interest  in  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King. 
And  two  motives  from  it  were  impressively 
handled  by  William  Morris  in  "The  Defence  of 
Guenevere"  and  "King  Arthur's  Tomb."  Con- 
sult especially  Rhys,  Studies  in  the  Arthurian 
Legend  (Oxford,  1891)  ;  and  Sommer,  on  the 
sources  of  Malory's  Morte  d'Arthur,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  that  Avork  (London,  1891)  ;  for  abstracts 
of  the  early  romance,  Newell,  King  Arthur  and 
the  Tahle  Round  (Boston,  1897);  Weston,  The 
Legend  of  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lac  (London,  1901)  ; 
and  for  the  "Lanzelet"  of  Ulrich  von  Zatzik- 
hoven, Romania,  vol.  x.  (Paris,  1881). 

LANCER.  A  cavalry  soldier  armed  with  the 
lance.  Lancer  regiments  were  first  brought  into 
the  regular  army  service  by  Napoleon.  They 
had  previously  been  confined  exclusively  to  the 
Cossack  arm  of  the  Russian  service.  The  lance 
is  from  eight  to  eleven  feet  long,  with  a  sharp, 
spear-like  point  made  of  steel,  and  a  metal-en- 
cased heel.  A  little  distance  below  the  point  of 
the  lance  is  placed  a  small  pennon.  Lancer  regi- 
ments have  proved  particularly  effective  when 
used  against  defeated  or  demoralized  infantry, 
and  have  been  increasingly  employed  in  both  the 
German  and  British  establishments.  The  prob- 
lem of  their  future,  in  view  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  rapid  and  effective  rifle  fire,  is  the 
problem  of  cavalry  in  general.  As  an  accompani- 
ment to  expert  horsemanship,  the  dexterous  use 
of  the  lance  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  the  cav- 
alry of  all  armies  using  it  practice  at  various 
feats  of  skill.  In  single  combat  with  a  swords- 
man (see  Fencing),  the  lancer  strives  to  keep 
his  opponent  on  his  left  flank,  thus  securing  the 
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advantage  of  his  lonytT  wouiion  and  freer  play — 
and  considerably  liandieapping  tlie  swordsnian. 
J'lie  foot  soldier,  armed  with  ritle  and  bayonet, 
attacks  the  lancer  on  his  lance  side,  niana>uvring 
to  get  inside  his  guard,  a  form  of  attack  which  is 
sjH'cially  advantageous,  because  of  the  unwieldi- 
ness  at  close  quarters  of  the  lance  as  a  weapon  of 
defense.  There  are  fifteen  regiments  of  lancers 
in  the  llengal  cavalry  division  of  the  British 
Indian  native  army.  During  the  British-Boer 
War  of  18U9-1902  the  British  lancers  were  suc- 
cessfully employed  against  the  Ikx'rs,  on  the  few 
occasions  tiiat  contact  between  the  combatants 
was  possibK',  imtahly  at  Elaandslaagte.  It  was 
observed,  huwivtr,  that  in  field  operation.s  the 
lancer  cavalry,  owing  to  their  lances,  were  readily 
seen  at  great  distances  by  the  Boers,  and  to  that 
extent  were  limited  in  their  usefulness.  Whatever 
may  be  the  future  of  cavalry  in  general,  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  witnessed 
a  growing  employment  of  lancer  regiments.  See 
Cavalry. 

LANCEBS.  A  square  dance  for  eight  or  six- 
teen couples.  It  was  probably  invented  about 
1819,  either  by  Joseph  Hart,  who  published,  the 
following  year,  Les  Landers,  a  Second  Set  of 
(Quadrilles  for  the  Pianoforte,  tcith  Entirely  New 
Figures;  or  by  Duval  of  Dublin,  who  also,  at 
this  time,  published  a  set.  Tlie  lancers  was  first 
danced  in  London  in  1850,  but  it  had  been  intro- 
duced in  Paris  by  Laborde  in  1836.  It  originally 
consisted  of  five  figures,  La  Rose,  La  Ladoiska, 
La  Dorset,  Les  Lanciers,  and  L'Etoile,  and  was 
a  most  intricate  dance. 

LANCET-FISH  (so  called  from  the  sharp 
spines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tail ) ,  or  Handsaw- 
Fish.  One  of  a  family  ( Alepisauridae )  of  fero- 
cious pelagic  fishes  of  the  order  Iniomi.  (Com- 
pare La>terx-Fish.)  They  are  found  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  are  rarely  seen  except 
when  cast  ashore  dead  or  dying  by  storms,  or  are 
caught  by  deep-sea  lines.  They  are  elongated, 
scalcless,  swift-moving  fishes,  with  the  snout 
prolonged,  the  mouth  deeply  cut  and  armed  with 
long  fangs  and  numerous  small  teeth  (see  Plate 
of  Lantern-Fishes)  ;  but  the  lower  jaw  is  uu- 
able  to  drop  far,  so  that  the  mouth  cannot  be 
widely  opened.  The  gill-openings  are  very  wide; 
there  is  no  air-bladder.  The  fins  are  exceedingly 
delicate,  and  the  dorsal  one  may  be  folded  down  out 
of  sight  in  a  groove  along  the  back.  Every  part 
of  the  skeleton  is  extremely  fragile.  About  a 
dozen  species  are  known,  all  of  the  genus  Alepi- 
saurus.  and  varying  from  two  to  four  feet  long. 
The  'lancet-fish'  proper  is  Alepisaurus  ferox  of 
the  North  Atlantic.  A  Western  species  (Alepi- 
saurus  JEsculapius) ,  also  called  'wolf-fish,'  is 
known  by  several  specimens  from  California  and 
Alaska.  Another  Pacific  species  {Alepisaurus 
hnrealis)  is  the  one  called  'handsaw-fish,'  in 
allusion  to  the  serrations  on  the  first  ray  of  the 
ventral  fin — a  characteristic,  however,  of  the 
whole  group. 

LANCET  WINDOW.  A  long  and  narrow 
window  with  acutely  pointed  arch  head.  This 
form  was  much  used  in  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain during  the  early  period  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  was  retained  in  England  and  Scotland 
long  after  it  had  been  supplanted  in  France  by 
the  wider  traceried  forms.  Several  lancet  win- 
dows are  frequently  grouped  together  in  English 
Gothic,  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  of  elegant  sim- 
plicity.    The  groups  of  two  and  three  at  Salis- 


bury and  Ely,  and  the  famous  'Five  Siaters'  at 
York,  are  especially  good  examples.  In  some 
cases  the  central  lancet  is  higher  than  the 
others.    The  development  of  tracery  drove  out  the 

lancet. 

LANCEWOOD.  The  wood  of  a  small  West 
Indian  tree,  Oxandra  virgata,  or  Bocagea  virgata, 
of  the  natural  order  Anonacea;,  valued  for  its 
strength  and  elasticity.  It  is  used  by  coach- 
builders  for  shafts  and  carriage-poles,  for  which 
it  is  specially  fitted.  The  tree,  which  is  very 
straight,  seldom  attains  a  diameter  of  more  than 
nine  inches  with  the  bark  on.  White  lancewood, 
derived  from  Bocagea  laurifolia  or  Oxandra  lauri- 
folia,   is  little  used. 

LAN-CHOW,  liin'-chou'.  The  capital  of  the 
Chinese  Province  of  Kan-su,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  near  the  Great  Wall, 
in  latitude  30°  80'  N.  and  longitude  103°  55'  E. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  North- 
em  China,  lying  at  the  converging  of  trade 
routes  connecting  China  with  Mongolia,  Turke- 
stan, and  Tibet.  The  town  is  built  mostly  oi 
wood,  and  has  well-paved  streets.  There  are  an 
ammunition  factory  and  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  camel's-hair  goods,  all  operated  by  steam. 
Lan-chow  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  silk 
stuffs,  fur,  metal,  and  wooden  articles,  grain, 
vegetable3,  fruit,  and  tea.  Population,  estimated 
at  500,000. 

LANCIANI,  lin-ehil'n^,  Rodolfo  Amedeo 
( 1847 —  ) .  An  Italian  archaeologist,  born  in 
Rome,  January  I,  1847.  He  studied  at  the 
Roman  College  and  the  University  of  Rome,  and 
also  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Christian  archae- 
ologist De  Rossi.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Lanciani 
assisted  at  the  excavations  at  Ostia,  and  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Italian  Government  in 
Rome  engaged  in  its  archaeological  service  almost 
continuously.  In  1872  he  became  secretary  of 
the  Archaeological  Committee;  three  years  later 
vice-director  of  the  Museo  Kircheriano;  in  1875 
director  of  excavations;  and  after  1878  professor 
of  Roman  topography  in  the  university.  In  the 
United  States  he  is  well  known  from  his  books 
dealing  with  the  excavations  and  monuments  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  also  from  his  visit  to  this 
country  and  his  lectures  in  1886.  The  most 
important  of  his  publications  are:  /  comen- 
tarii  di  Front ino  intomo  le  acque  et  gli  acque- 
dotti  (Rome,  1880),  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  water-supplies  and  distributing  systems  of 
ancient  Rome;  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  Discoveries  (Boston,  1888),  being  the 
lectures  delivered  in  the  United  States  in  1886- 
87;  Recerche  sulle  XIV  regioni  urbane  (Rome, 
1890)  ;  L'itinerario  di  Einsiedeln  e  Vordine  di 
Benedetto  canonico  (Rome,  1891)  ;  Pagan  and 
Christian  Rome  (Boston,  1893)  ;  The  Excava- 
tions of  Ancient  Rome  (Boston,  1897)  ;  The  De- 
struction of  Ancient  Rome  (New  York,  1899)  ; 
Forma  Urbis  Romce  (Milan,  1893-1901),  a  map 
of  Rome  in  18  parts.  46  plans,  on  the  scale  1  : 
1000,  showing  all  the  ancient  monuments  and  the 
excavations;  New  Tales  of  Old  Rome  (Boston, 
1901). 

LANCIANO,  Iftn-cha'nd  (Lat.  A  nxanum).  A 
city  in  the  Province  of  Chieti.  Italy.  99  miles 
northwest  of  Foggia,  and  8  miles  by  stage  from 
the  Adriatic  and  from  the  nearest  railway  sta-" 
tions,  San  Vito  and  Fossacesia  (Map:  Italy,  J 5). 
It  occupies  three  hills,  two  of  which  are  con- 
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nected  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  great  square  blocks 
of  stone,  originally  dedicated  to  Diocletian.  The 
central  position  of  tliis  town  caused  it  to  be 
selected  as  a  centre  of  judicial  and  civil  adminis- 
tration during  both  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic 
periods.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  arclibishoji,  has  a 
gj'mnasium,  technical  schools,  a  seminary,  a  pub- 
lic library,  a  city  hospital,  an  asylum  for  the 
aged,  an  infant  asylum  and  a  municipal  theatre. 
The  country  produces  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil, 
and  there  are  important  hemp  and  linen  facto- 
ries. Population  (commune),  in  1881,  17,199; 
in  1901,  18,528. 

LANCBET;  liiN'kra',  Nicolas  (1690-1743). 
A  French  painter,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  Dulin,  a  professor  at  the  Academy,  and 
then  of  Gillot,  who  was  the  master  of  Watteau. 
Lancret  imitated  Watteau,  both  in  manner  of 
painting  and  choice  of  subjects.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academy  in  1719  as  painter  of 
'fetes  galantes,'  and  afterwards  became  councilor 
(1735).  He  is  not  the  equal  of  Watteau,  though 
he  sometimes  aj)proaches  him;  his  brush  is  more 
conventional,  and  he  had  less  imagination.  Some 
of  the  best  examples  of  his  art  are  "Charmes  de 
la  conversation,"  "Cache-cache  Mitoulas,"  "Les 
quatre  elements,"  "Les  quatre  coins,"  and  the 
portrait  of  Mile.  Sale.  He  was  also  an  engraver. 
There  are  twelve  of  his  pictures  in  the  Louvre. 

LAND  (AS.  land,  OHG.  Ia7it,  Ger.  Land;  con- 
nected with  Ir.  land,  lann,  Welsh  llan.  Corn., 
Bret.  Ian,  OChurch  Slav,  ledina,  land).  As  a 
technical  term  of  the  law  of'  England  and  Amer- 
ica, the  term  land  comprehends  not  only  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  a  vertical  space  extending  indefi- 
nitely downward  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth 
and  indefinitely  upward  toward  the  sky,  together 
with  everything  which  has  become  permanently 
affixed  to  the  earth  within  the  limits  of  that 
space.  It  thus  includes  all  waters  collected  in 
Avells,  cisterns,  or  ponds,  as  well  as  waters  per- 
colating through  the  soil;  all  improvements  of 
a  durable  or  permanent  character,  such  as  houses, 
fences,  monuments,  etc.,  and  the  vertical  column 
of  air  which  rests  upon  the  surface  as  its  base. 

As  thus  employed,  the  term  describes  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  real  property,  rather  than  the 
nature  of  the  property,  land  as  such  not  being 
capable  of  absolute  ownership,  but  being  subject 
to  certain  rights  of  user  and  enjoyment,  known 
as  estates.  But  the  term  land  is  not  coextensive 
in  meaning  with  real  estate,  as  certain  rights 
over  land,  as  leasehold  interests,  are  in  our  legal 
system  classified  as  personal  property,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  things  which  have  no  connection 
with  land,  such  as  heirlooms,  are  under  certain 
circumstances  regarded  as  real  property.  See 
Chattel;  Estate;  Fixture;  Hereditament; 
Real  Property;  Tenement. 

LANDAU,  Ijin'dou.  An  old  toAvn  in  the  Rhine 
Palatinate,  Germany,  situated  on  the  Quoich,  11 
miles  by  rail  from  Neustadt  (Map:  Germany,  C 
4).  It  has  manufactures  of  iron  and  machinery. 
Tiandau  became  a  free  Imperial  city  in  1291,  was 
taken  eight  times  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  having  passed  to  France  by  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  was  fortified  by  Vauban  in  1688. 
The  fortress  figured  prominently  in  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession.  It  was  annexed  to  Ba- 
varia in  1816;  its  fortifications  were  razed  in 
1871.  Population,  in  1890,  11,236;  in  1900, 
15,823. 


LAND  BANKS.  Banks  of  issue  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  loaning  credit  on  land,  in 
England  a  National  I^and  Bank  was  incorporated 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1696.  Landed  estate, 
made  over  to  the  company  by  the  subscribers, 
took  the  place  of  capital  stock,  and  served  as 
security  for  notes  issued.  The  object  of  the  cor- 
poration was  to  make  a  large  loan  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  lend  money  to  individuals  on  land 
as  security.  The  interest  paid  by  individuals 
was  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent.,  and  land  on  which 
interest  was  in  arrears  for  two  years  could  be 
sold.  The  scheme  was  found  wholly  imprac- 
ticable, and,  in  spite  of  many  tempting  offers 
made  by  its  promoters,  failed  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  subscriptions.  In  1714,  1732, 
and  1740  attempts  were  made  in  New  England  to 
establish  similar  land  banks,  but  it  was  believed 
that  the  security  of  land  held  by  the  corporation 
was  sufficient  to  enable  the  notes  to  circulate, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  believed  that  bank  capital 
and  current  redemption  of  notes  were  unnecessary. 
Instead  of  a  promise  to  pay  on  demand,  the  notes 
merely  bore  the  statement  that  the  members  of 
the  company  would  accept  them  at  their  face 
value  in  all  mercantile  transactions,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  promise  that  the  note  would  be 
redeemed  in  twenty  years.  None  of  these  banks 
were  in  existence  long  enough  to  affect  trade. 
The  issue  of  notes  by  the  banks  established  in 
1714  and  1732  was  promptly  svipprcssed  by  the 
colonial  Governments,  and  in  1741  the  land  banks 
of  1740  were  declared  illegal  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Bibliography.  White,  Money  and  Banking 
(Boston,  1892)  ;  Rogers,  First  Nine  Years  of  the 
Bank  of  England  (Oxford,  1887);  Davis,  Cur- 
rency  and  Banking  in  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  ii.  (Publications  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  May,  1901). 

LAND-CBAB.  Any  species  of  crab  (q.v.) 
which  in  a  mature  state  is  not  aquatic,  having 
become  adapted  to  a  terrestrial  mode  of  life. 
Such  are  now  groujied  into  a  family,  the  Gecar- 
cinidae,  and  divided  into  several  genera.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  all  inhabitants  of 
warm  countries.  They  very  much  resemble  the 
common  crabs  of  our  shores,  and  are  remarkable 
as  animals  breathing  by  gills,  and  yet  not 
aquatic,  some  of  them  inhabiting  very  dry  places, 
wliere  they  burrow  in  the  sand  or  earth ;  but 
some  degree  of  moisture  is  absohitely  necessary 
to  them  to  prevent  the  desiccation  of  their  gills. 
Many,  and  probably  all  of  them,  carry  their  eggs 
to  the  water,  for  which  purpose  some  of  them 
annually  migrate  from  considerable  distances 
to  the  sea ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
some  deposit  their  eggs  in  fresh  water.  The 
black  crab,  or  mountain  crab  {Gecardnus  ruri- 
cola) ,  of  the  West  Indies,  usually  resides  in 
woods  and  on  hills  often  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  which,  however,  it  regularly  visits  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  Like  most  of  the 
other  species,  this  land-crab  is  active  chiefly 
during  the  night ;  and  except  in  rainy  weather  it 
seldom  leaves  its  burrow  by  day.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  vegetable  food.  When  in  season,  it  is  highly 
esteemed  for  the  table,  as  some  of  the  other  land- 
crabs  also  are ;  and  its  spawn  or  roe,  which  be- 
fore being  deposited  forms  a  bunch  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg,  is  accoimted  a  delicacy.  Another 
species  of  Geoarcinus  abundant  in  Jamaica  is 
known    as    the    white    land-crab.      It    occurs    in 
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dry  and  sontewhat  sandy  fields  near  or  at  some 
dii^tauce  from  the  shore.  It  reaches  a  large  sice, 
the  body  being  four  or  five  inches  across,  and  the 
legs  very  long.  The  color  is  dull  grayish-white. 
During  its  migration  to  the  ocean  this  crab  is  a 
great  nuisunee  in  some  localities  from  its  habit 
of  going  over,  under,  or  through  the  houses,  but 
not  around  tl»em.  The  negroes  eat  these  crabs, 
but  they  are  not  relished  by  the  whites. 
A  land-crab  of  Ceylon  (<,*cy|Kxla)  is  so  trouble- 
some on  account  of  the  burrows  which  it  makes 
in  the  dry  soil  of  the  equestrian  promenade  at 
Colombo,  that  men  are  kept  in  regular  employ- 
ment to  fill  them  up.  The  grass-lands  of  some 
parts  of  India  swarm  with  small  land-crabs, 
which  feed  on  the  grass  or  on  green  stalks  of 
rice.  The  hermit-crab  (q.v.)  also  occasionally 
adopts  a  terrestrial  life;  a  common  West  Indian 
species  (Cenobita  diofienes)  occurs  at  Key  West, 
far  from  water,  living  under  stones  in  the  shells 
of  land-snails.     See  Cocoajjct  Cbab. 

LANDKLLE,  lax'd^l',  Charles  (1821—).  A 
French  |)uintor,  born  at  Laval.  Mayenne.  He 
studied  with  P.  Delaroche  and  Ary  ScheflFer,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  Salon  of  1841 
with  a  ".Portrait  de  I'auteur."  His  subjects  were 
chietlv  religious,  such  as  "Fra  Angelico  de  Fie- 
sole"'  (1S42)  ;  '-L'el^gie,  La  charity"  (1844); 
and  '"La  vierge  et  les  saintes  femmes  au  tom- 
beau"  (1845):  until  extended  sojourns  in  the 
East  bore  fruit  in  genre  pictures — "Les  petits 
bohemiens"  and  "Jeune  Egyptienne"  (1846-47)  ; 
"La  juive  de  Tanger"  ( 1857 )  :  "Femme  mau- 
resque"  (1868)  :  "L'alm^"  (1872)  ;  "Jeune  Fel- 
lahine  du  Caire"  (1881)  ;  "La  saison  des  oranges 
a  Alger"  (1886);  "Bou-Saada"  (1888);  and 
"Femmes  de  Tlemeen  et  Ruth"  (1893).  Besides 
allegorical  pictures  for  his  native  city,  he  paintetl 
])ortraits  of  Admiral  Baudin,  ^Ille.  Fix.  Alfred 
de  ilusset,  and  others,  and  executed  decorative 
work  for  the  Salon  of  Aides-de-camp  in  the 
Elys^  Palace,  while  some  of  his  religious  can- 
vases are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Saint 
Sulpice,  Saint  Nicolas  des  Champs,  and  Saint 
Rc<;h. 

LANT)ER,  Frederick  Wiujam  (1821-62). 
An  American  soldier,  born  in  Salem,  Mass.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Norwich  Military  Academy 
in  Vermont,  and  took  up  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering.  The  L'nited  States  Government  em- 
ployed him  on  transcontinental  surveys  to  select 
a  route  for  a  Pacific  railroad.  Later  he  under- 
took a  survey  for  the  same  purpose  at  his  own 
expense,  and  was  the  only  man  of  the  party  to 
survive.  He  constructed  the  overland  wagon- 
route  in  the  face  of  arreat  difiiculties  and  con- 
stant hostility  of  the  Indians.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Civil  War  he  served  with  distinction 
on  secret  missions,  and  on  the  staff  of  General 
McClellan,  until  his  sudden  death  from  conges- 
tion of  the  brain.  He  was  engaged  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Philippi,  the  Battle  of  ^ich  Mountain, 
and  many  minor  skirmishes. 

LANDER,  Louisa  (1826—).  An  American 
sculptor.  She  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass..  Septem- 
ber 1,  1826.  She  showed  her  talent  at  a  very 
early  age.  and  in  1855  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
.study.  Here,  while  under  the  direction  of  Craw- 
ford, she  modeled  her  "To-Day."  a  marble  figure, 
symbolical  of  America,  and  "Galatea."  Among 
her  other  works  are  the  statuette  and  a  life-size 
figure  of  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  English  child 


bom  in  America;  "Undine;"  a  reclining  statue  of 
"Evangeline;"  "Elizabeth,  the  Exile  of  Siberia;'* 
"Ceres  Mourning  for  Proserpine;"  "A  Hylph 
Alighting;"  "Captive  Pioncen*,"  a  large  group  of 
life-size  figures;  and  numerous  portrait  bust«. 

LANDER^  IliciiASD  Lemon  (1804-34).  An 
English  African  explorer,  born  at  Truro,  Corn- 
wall, where  his  father  was  a  publican.  After 
service  with  London  families,  during  which  he 
visited  the  West  Indies  and  the  Continent,  he 
ac*companied  Major  Colebrooke  as  servant  to 
CajM?  Colony  in  1823,  and  traveled  with  him 
across  the  colony.  A  taste  for  exploration  led 
him  to  secure  service  with  Capt.  Hugh  Clapper- 
ton,  whom  he  attended  on  his  second  and  last 
expedition  to  the  interior  of  Western  Africa  in 
1825.  After  Clapperton's  death  in  1827  at 
Chungar>',  Lander  with  great  difficulty  reached 
the  coast  and  returned  to  England  in  1828.  The 
Journal  of  Richard  Lander  front  Kano  to  the 
Coast  was  printed  with  Clapperton's  Journal 
(1829).  In  the  following  year  Lander  pub- 
lished Records  of  Captain  Clapperton's  Last 
Expedition  to  Africa,  and  the  Subsequent 
Adventures  of  the  Author  (2  vols.,  1830) .  These 
works  exhibited  qualifications  that  induced  the 
British  Ministry  to  give  him  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  course  and  termination  of 
the  Niger.  He  and  his  younger  brother,  John 
Lander,  left  England  in  January,  1830,  and  after 
exciting  adventures,  Ijefore  December  of  the  same 
year  had  descended  the  Niger  from  Boussa,  and 
had  determined  the  confluence  of  the  Benue  or 
Tchadda  with  the  Niger,  and  the  outlet  of  the 
latter  river  by  several  deltaic  mouths  into  the 
Bight  of  Benin.  For  this  ser\ice  Lander  received 
the  first  gold  medal  bestowed  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London.  The  brothers'  jour- 
nals were  purchased  by  Murray,  the  publisher, 
and  edited  by  Lieut.  Alexander  Bridport  Beecher 
and  appeared  as  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  Ex- 
plore the  Course  and  Termination  of  the  yiger 
(3  vols.,  1832)  ;  the  work  was  translated  into 
several  European  languages.  While  in  command 
of  an  expedition  organized  by  a  company  of 
Liverpool  merchants  to  open  up  commerce  in  the 
African  interior  (1832-34),  Lander  was  shot  in 
an  affray  with  natives  at  Ingiamma  on  the  Niger, 
and  died  shortly  afterwards  from  the  effects  of 
his  wound  at  Fernando  Po.  Consult  Laird  and 
Oldfield,  Xarratire  of  an  Expedition  into  the 
Interior  of  Africa  in  Steamers,  1832-Si  (London, 
1835). 

LANDES,  laxd  (Fr.,  heaths).  Extensive 
tracts  of  land  in  the  southwest  of  France,  ex- 
tending along  the  Bay  of  Biscay  for  a  distance 
of  about  130  miles  and  covering  an  area  of  more 
than  5000  square  miles.  The  surface  in  general 
is  flat  and  sandy  marshland,  over  which  the 
peasants  travel  in  some  parts  mainly  on  stilts. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  dunes  along  the 
coast,  some  of  them  reaching  a  height  of  250 
feet.  Attempts  to  reclaim  this  vast  region  began 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  now  a 
considerable  part  of  it  is  covered  with  pine 
forests.  The  climate  has  also  been  improved  by 
the  digging  of  canals  for  the  outlet  of  the 
stagnant  water.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  forestry  and  cattle-raising. 

LANDES.  A  maritime  department  of  South- 
western France,  one  of  the  largest  but  most 
thinly  peopled  in  the  country,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.     Area,  3615  square 
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miles.  Population,  in  1896,  292,884;  in  1901, 
291,586  (Map:  France,  ¥  8).  The  greater  part 
of  the  surface  is  composed  of  the  landes  (q.v.), 
which  afford  a  bare  pasturage  to  sheep  and  cattle. 
Its  chief  industries  are  connected  with  cork, 
timber  and  its  by-products,  charcoal,  turpen- 
tine, and  resin.  The  principal  river  is  the  Adour. 
Capital,  Mont-de-Marsan. 

LANDESMANN,  liin'des-man,  HeinricjI 
(1821-1902).  An  Austrian  lyrist,  novelist,  and  es- 
sayist, whose  pseudonym  was  Hieronymus  Lorm. 
He  was  born  at  Nilcolsburg,  Moravia,  and  was 
educated  in  several  schools  in  Vienna,  but  for 
the  most  part  by  himself  because  of  repeated 
sickness,  and  the  partial  loss  in  his  fifteenth 
year  of  sight  and  hearing.  Later  in  life  he  be- 
came entirely  blind.  His  literary  career  began 
with  Abdul  (1843).  Soon  after  this  he  went  to 
Berlin,  and  published  Wiens  poetische  ^chunngen 
und  Federn  (1847),  a  very  clever  piece  of  politi- 
cal and  literary  criticism  which  roused  the  anger 
of  Metternich.  He  became  critic  for  Kiihne's 
periodical  Europa,  and  wrote  Gmfenberger 
Aquarell  (1848)  while  in  Berlin.  His  novels 
include:  Ein  Zogling  des\  Jahres  18^8  (1855; 
later  editions  under  the  title  Gabriel  Solmar)  ; 
Am  Kamin  (1856)  ;  Der  ehrliche  Name  (1880)  ; 
Ein  Schaiten  aiis  vergangenen  Tagen  (1882); 
Ein  Kind  des  Meeres  (1882);  Das  Leben  kein 
Traum  (1888);  and  Oeheimmtin  (1891).  He 
also  wrote  dramas,  such  as  Die  Alien  und  die 
Jungen,  Das  Forsthaus,  and  Hieronymus  Napo- 
leon; critical  essays,  and  Gedichte  (1870)  ;  Neue 
Gedichte  (1877);  and  Nachsommer,  neue  Ge- 
dichte (lasted.  1901).  These  lyrics  are  probably 
the  most  important  of  Landesmann's  works.  He 
is  one  of  the  foremost  German  poets  of  pessimism. 

LANDGRAVE,  or  LANDGRAE.     See  Gbaf. 

LANDING  FORCE,  or  Landing  Party.  An 
organized  force  detailed  from  the  crew  and  of- 
ficers of  a  ship  and  designed  for  operating  on 
shore,  when  no  other  military  forces  are  avail- 
able. It  usually  consists  of  nearly  all  the  marines 
serving  on  board  the  ship,  and  of  one  or  more 
companies  of  'bluejackets'  (i.e.  enlisted  men  who 
are  not  marines — men  enlisted  as  landsmen  are 
bluejackets,  but  not  strictly  sailors).  The  men 
are  armed  with  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  3-inch 
field  guns  when  the  latter  are  thought  necessary. 
They  are  landed  in  boats,  light  infantry  boats 
being  the  first  ashore,  the  men  in  the  other  boats 
following  when  the  first  party  is  in  position  to 
prevent  a  surprise  of  the  main  body.  When 
landing  in  the  face  of  opposition  the  force  is 
supported  by  the  fire  of  armed  boats,  and  the 
guns  of  the  ship  if  possible.  In  any  case  care 
is  exercised  to  avoid  being  under  fire  of  the 
enemy,  except  for  a  few  seconds,  while  still  in  the 
boats. 

A  naval  infantry  company  consists  of  48  men 
in  ranks,  six  petty  officers  (two  acting  as  the 
right  and  left  guides),  a  captain  of  company, 
and  two  lieutenants  of  company.  A  Colt  gun  de- 
tachment consists  of  12  men  and  a  petty  officer; 
the  crew  (called  a  section)  of  the  3-inch  naval 
field  gun  consists  of  24  men  and  3  petty  officers 
in  charge  of  an  ensign,  naval  cadet,  or  warrant 
officer.  Two  sections  of  artillery  make  a  platoon, 
two  platoons  a  battery,  and  two  or  more  bat- 
teries a  battalion.  It  will  be  noticed  that  two 
Colt  gun  detachments  are  equal  to  a  section  of 
artillery  or  infantry;   two  sections  of  artillery 


are  equal  to  a  platoon  of  artillery  or  a  company 
of  infantry.  These  equalities  in  numbers  sim- 
plify the  organization  and  drill  of  the  men  at  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  When  the  landing  force  of 
a  ship  consists  of  several  companies  it  is  called 
a  battalion.  Two  or  more  battalions  form  a 
naval  brigade.  Battalions  are  commanded  by 
lieutenant-commanders  or  lieutenants,  and  bri- 
gades by  commanders  or  captains. 

LANDIT,  or  LENDIT  (Fr.  Vendit,  from  le, 
tlie  -|-  endit,  from  ML.  indictum,  assembly,  from 
Lat.  indicere,  to  appoint,  from  in,  in  +  dicere,  to 
say),  THE  Fair  of.  A  celebrated  fair  in  mediie- 
val  France.  In  1109  the  cathedral  of  Paris  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  the  true  cross.  In  order  to 
allow  the  faithful  to  see  this,  the  bishop  chose 
a  large  open  place  between  Saint-Ouen,  Saint- 
Denis,  and  Paris,  where  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  June  it  should  be  exhibited.  Because  of 
tlie  great  gathering  of  people  for  the  religious 
festival,  merchants  flocked  thither  and  held  a 
fair  under  the  auspices  of  the  monks  of  Saint- 
Denis.  The  fair  was  much  frequented  by  mer- 
chants from  Normandy,  Flanders,  and  the  north 
of  France.  Because  of  the  civil  wars,  the  fair 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
held  in  the  town  of  Saint-Denis,  and  soon  lost 
its  importance.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  be- 
came a  sheep-market.  See  Lebeuf,  Histoire  de  la 
ville  et  la  diocese  de  Paris,  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  1884). 

LAND  LEAGUE.  One  of  the  leagues  found- 
ed at  difi"erent  times  in  Ireland  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  tenant.  In  the  winter 
of  1879-80  the  agrarian  distress  caused  by  par- 
tial failure  of  the  crops  during  the  preceding 
year  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  famine.  The 
peasants  were  unable  to  pay  rents,  and  wholesale 
evictions  followed,  with  consequent  resistance 
and  conflicts  with  the  police.  At  this  time 
jMichael  Davitt  conceived  the  -plan  of  forming 
an  organization  of  tenant  farmers  to  further 
the  tenants'  interests.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell, 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  Party,  approved  of  the 
plan,  and  on  the  21st  of  October,  1879,  the  Land 
League  was  organized  in  Dublin,  with  Parnell 
as  president  and  Davitt  as  one  of  the  three  secre- 
taries. The  object  of  the  League  was  to  raise 
money  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Irish 
peasantry,  and  to  furnish  them  with  legal  counsel 
in  resisting  the  landlords.  It  advocated  the 
peasant  proprietorship  of  the  soil  as  a  remedy 
for  the  existing  evils.  The  League  grew  in 
Ireland  and  was  very  effective  in  preventing  evic- 
tions and  reducing  rents.  Its  agitation,  however, 
was  incendiary  in  character,  and  disturbances 
became  more  frequent.  To  relieve  the  distress, 
Gladstone  in  1880  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill 
providing  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  evic- 
tions, but  the  Lords  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
rejected  the  measure.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Lords  increaf^ed  the  outrages  in  Ireland. 
Although  the  most  radical  leaders  of  the  Land 
League,  especially  Michael  Davitt,  deprecated  the 
use  of  force,  they  were  unable  to  prevent  it.  Cattle 
were  frequently  mutilated,  and  murders  of  land- 
lords occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Rents  were  often  withdrawn  altogether.  In  No- 
vember, 1880,  the  Government  charged  Parnell  and 
his  associate  leaders  with  conspiracy,  but  failed 
to  convict  them.  In  order  to  meet  the  lawless- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  to  remedy  agrarian 
distress,  Forster,  the  Irish  Secretary,  introduced 
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coercion  billa,  which  were  to  be  followed  by  a 
land  act.  The^c  bills  were  pa«8ed  amid  un- 
paralleled .scenes  of  disorder  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  nienibers,  and  the  famous  Land  Act  of  1881 
k-cauie  a  law.  (See  liusu  Land  Laws.)  The 
lx>a^ie  was  not  satisfied  with  the  concessions 
made,  and  in  the  next  convention,  held  at  Dublin 
in  the  followin<»  September,  it  was  decided,  on 
the  advice  of  Parnell,  to  continue  the  agitation 
and  resistance  until  the  new  law  had  been  tested 
in  the  courts.  The  Government  thereupon  de- 
cided to  suppress  the  League.  Parnell,  Davitt, 
and  the  other  leaders  were  arrested  and  im- 
urisoned.  They  replied  by  the  famous  No  Rent 
Manifesto,  exhorting  the  Irish  people  to  pay  no 
rent  while  their  leaders  were  in  prison.  This 
caused  the  Government  to  declare  the  suppression 
of  the  League  by  the  decree  of  October  18,  1881. 
The  reforms  which  the  Land  League  hoped  to 
institute  were  taken  up  and  in  part  effected  by 
the  Irish  National  League  under  Pamell's  leader- 
ship. 

LAND-LOCKED  SALMON.  Any  of  various 
salmon — in  North  America  more  particularly  the 
winnish  (q.v.) — which  dwell  in  large  bodies  of 
fresh  water  and  never,  or  only  in  exceptional  in- 
stances, go  down  to  the  sea.     See  Salmox. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.  Those  who 
stand  in  the  relationship  which  subsists  when 
one  person  holds  land  of  another,  and  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  latter's  title.  The  relationship 
arises  whenever  one  having  an  estate  in  land 
grants  to  another  a  lesser  estate  therein.  It  ex- 
ists equally,  therefore,  between  a  tenant  in  fee 
simple  and  his  grantee  in  fee  tail,  and  between 
a  tenant  for  years  and  his  sub-tenant.  In  either 
case  the  grantor  or  lessor,  whatever  the  quality 
and  nature  of  his  own  estate,  is  the  landlord  of 
the  grantee  or  lessee,  and  the  latter  is  the  ten- 
ant of  the  former.  In  all  cases  the  estate  or  in- 
terest remaining  in  the  landlord  is  technically 
known  as  a  reversion  (q.v.).  Excepting  in  the 
case  of  an  estate  for  years,  which  is  capable  of 
indefinite  subdivision,  a  person  cannot  acquire 
the  relation  of  a  landlord  by  granting  to  another 
an  estate  of  the  same  kind  or  quality  as  that 
which  he  himself  possesses,  even  though  it  be 
limited  so  as  to  come  to  an  end  before  the  prob- 
able termination  of  the  grantor's  estate.  Thus 
a  tenant  in  fee  simple  granting  the  lands  in  fee 
simple  to  another  so  long  as  the  grantee  and  his 
heirs  continue  to  reside  on  the  premises  conveyed, 
retains  no  interest  which  can  be  called  a  rever- 
sion, nor  does  such  a  grant  create  a  tenure  be- 
tween grantor  and  grantee.  At  the  most  the 
grantor  has  left  only  an  indefinite  interest,  known 
as  a  'possibility  of  reverter,'  and  in  most  juris- 
dictions he  would  not  have  even  that. 

The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  had  its 
origin  in  the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure,  under 
which  all  freehold  lands,  including  fees,  were  held 
of  a  superior  lord.  Under  that  system  it  was 
possible  for  a  tenant  in  fee  simple' to  grant  the 
lands  in  fee  simple  to  be  held  of  himself,  in 
which  case  he  became  the  immediate  feudal  8U= 
perior  of  his  grantee.  This  practice  of  subin- 
feudation, as  it  was  called,  was  abolished  by  the 
famous  Statute  Quia  Emptores,  enacted  by  the 
English  Parliament  in  1290.  since  which  time  the 
alienation  of  a  fee  divests  the  grantor  of  all  his 
right  and  interest  therein.  But  as  this  statute 
applied  only  to  conveyances  in  fee.  it  left  the 
way  open  for  the  various  forms  of  tenure  above 


described,  by  which  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  is  still  created.  As  has  been  stated,  th« 
tenant  in  fee  simple  who  grants  the  land  in  fee 
tail  or  for  life  is  the  landlord  of  his  grantee  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  he  is  of  a  tenant  for 
years,  but  in  practice  the  phrase  landlord  and 
tenant  is  more  commonly  employed  to  describe 
the  last-named  relation. 

As  thus  understood,  the  relation  usually  arise* 
from  an  instrument  of  conveyance,  known  as  a 
lease  (q.v.),  and  the  righU  and  responsibilities 
flowing  therefrom  are  partly  the  result  of  positive 
law,  and  partly  of  the  agreements  and  stipula- 
tions embodied  in  the  lease.  Of  the  inherent  legsA 
incidents  of  the  relation,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  obligation  of  the  landlord  to  pro- 
tect the  tenant's  possession  against  all  persons 
claiming  a  legal  right  to  the  premises,  and  the 
correlative  oblig-ation  of  the  tenant  to  recognize 
his  landlord's  title.  The  former  is  violated  by 
an  eviction  by  the  landlord  or  any  one  claiming 
under  him  or  by  one  asserting  a  paramount  title, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  suspend  the  rent  due  by 
the  lease  and  to  give  the  evicted  tenant  an  action 
for  damages  against  his  landlord.  But  the  land- 
lord is  not  bound  to  protect  the  tenant  against 
trespasses  or  nuisances,  his  implied  covenant  for 
quiet  enjoyment,  as  it  is  called,  not  extending  to 
unlawful  acts  of  third  parties.  Neither  is  the 
landlord  bound  to  furnish  a  habitable  tenement. 
He  leases  the  land,  witli  such  improvements  as 
happen  to  be  thereon,  and  the  tenant  takes  them 
as  they  are.  It  is  no  eviction  of  the  tenant  if, 
upon  taking  possession,  he  finds  the  premises  un- 
inhabitable.   See  Eviction. 

The  tenant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  estopped  from 
denying  his  landlord's  title,  or,  in  general,  from 
setting  up  a  title,  either  in  himself  or  in  another, 
adverse  to  that  of  his  landlord,  and  that  irrespec- 
the  of  whether  the  latter's  title  be  good  or  bad. 
Neither  can  he,  at  common  law,  ever  acquire  a 
good  title  as  against  his  landlord  by  any  lapse 
of  time.  So  long  as  he  continues  in  possession  he 
is  held  to  the  relation  of  a  tenant  and  cannot  get 
into  adverse  possession  of  the  premises,  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 
This  rule  has,  however,  been  generally  modified 
by  statutes  permitting  a  tenant,  after  a  certain 
length  of  time,  or  even,  in  a  few  States,  by  dis- 
avowal of  his  landlord's  title,  to  acquire  the 
status  of  an  adverse  possessor.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, can  this  be  done  until  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  the  tenancy. 

This  duty  of  the  tenant  to  refrain  from  denying 
his  landlord's  title  is  the  modem  survival  of  the 
feudal  obligation  of  fealty,  pledged  by  the  vassal 
to  his  lord.  Its  most  serious  breach  at  common 
law  consisted,  not  in  the  tenant's  setting  up  the 
invalidity  of  the  landlord's  title  in  an  action  for 
the  rent,  nor  yet  in  his  assertion  of  an  independ- 
ent title,  by  adverse  possession,  but  in  the  tor- 
tious, or  wrongful,  conveyance  of  the  premises 
to  a  third  person  in  fee.  This  was  effected  by 
one  of  the  ancient  modes  of  conveyance,  as  feoff- 
ment, fine,  or  common  recovery,  which  had  the 
curious  effect  of  vesting  in  the  grantee  the  actual 
estate  which  it  purported  to  convey,  even  though 
this  was  greater  than  the  estate  of  the  grantor. 
This  grave  breach  of  the  tenant's  good  faith  was 
attended  by  the  complete  forfeiture  of  his  own 
estate  to  the  landlord  whom  he  had  thus  be- 
trayed. The  abolition  of  tortious  conveyances 
by  statute  has  done  away  with  this  violation  of 
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the  tenant's  duty.  See  Feoffment;  Forfeiture; 
Life  Estate. 

Among  the  other  important  incidents  of  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  the  obligation 
of  the  tenant  to  refrain  from  committing  waste 
on  the  premises;  his  right  to  cut  wood  for  fire, 
for  fencing  and  repairs,  and  other  similar  privi- 
leges, known  as  'estovers';  the  right  of  a 
tenant  for  life  or  at  will  to  the  emblements  or 
growing  crops;  and  the  right  of  a  tenant  under 
certain  circumstances  to  remove  fixtures  which 
he  has  annexed  to  the  freehold.  The  obligation 
of  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  to  keep  the  premises 
in  repair  is  a  direct  consequence  of  his  liability 
for  what  is  known  as  permissive  waste,  which 
consists  in  permitting  the  premises  to  deterio- 
rate with  use.  At  common  law  this  is  carried 
so  far  as  to  compel  the  tenant  to  rebuild  a  house 
destroyed  by  accidental  fire,  but  this  extreme  con- 
sequence of  the  doctrine  of  waste  has  generally 
been  abrogated  by  statute  in  the  United  States. 
All  of  these  rights  and  obligations  flow  naturally 
from  the  relation  between  the  parties  and  do  not 
depend  upon  agreement.  See  Emblement; 
Estover;  Fixture;  Waste. 

Other  obligations  of  the  parties  are  the  result 
of  agreements  which,  in  the  language  of  the  books, 
"touch  and  concern  the  land."  These  are  very 
numerous,  the  more  usual  ones  being  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  tenant  to  pay  a  stipvilated  rent,  to 
refrain  from  assigning  the  lease  without  the  land- 
lord's permission,  to  make  certain  improvements, 
and  the  like;  and,  on  the  landlord's  part,  to  re- 
new the  lease  for  a  further  term,  to  pay  for  im- 
provements at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  to 
permit  the  removal  of  fixtures  not  otherwise  re- 
movable, etc.  Rent  is  never  due  in  the  absence 
of  an  agreement,  express  or  implied,  but  by  stat- 
ute an  understanding  to  pay  a  reasonable  rent  for 
the  use  and  occupation  of  leased  premises  may  be 
implied  in  cases  where  the  lease  is  silent  on  the 
subject.  Where  agreements  of  the  kind  above 
enumerated  are  embodied  in  a  covenant,  i.e.  an 
instrument  under  seal,  they  become  a  part  of  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  become 
binding,  not  only  upon  the  original  parties,  as  is 
the  case  with  ordinary  contracts,  but  extend  to  all 
those  who  may,  dviring  the  continuance  of  the 
lease,  succeed  to  the  position  of  the  original 
parties,  respectively.  Such  covenants  are  said 
to  'run  with  the  land.'  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  a  tenant's  obligation  to  pay  a  certain  rent  is 
passed  on  to  any  one  to  whom  he  may  assign  the 
lease,  and  the  landlord's  right  to  enforce  the 
obligation  passes,  upon  a  sale  of  the  land,  to  the 
assignee  of  the  reversion. 

Most  of  the  obligations  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
whether  inherent  in  the  relation  or  contractual, 
are  enforceable  only  by  an  action  for  damages. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  obligations  arising 
out  of  the  agreements  of  the  parties.  In  the 
absence  of  an  express  provision  to  that  efi'ect, 
there  is,  in  general,  no  right  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  to  terminate  the  lease  and  eject  the 
tenant  for  failure  to  pay  rent  or  for  any  other 
breach  of  duty.  This  result  can  be  attained  only 
by  incorporating  in  the  lease  a  condition  for- 
feiting the  estate  for  a  failure  to  perform  the 
covenants  thereof.  This,  however,  is  frequently 
done. 

Under  most  circumstances  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  come  to  an  end  without  notice. 
This  is  always  true  of  estates  for  life  and  for 


years,  and  generally  of  tenancies  at  will  and  at 
suflerance.  Estates  from  year  to  year,  or  from 
month  to  month,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  tenancy  at  will,  terminable  only  at 
the  end  of  a  current  period,  and  then  only  upon 
due  notice.  But  the  estate  of  a  tenant  may  come 
to  an  end  in  other  ways  than  by  effluxion  of  time. 
Apart  from  cases  of  forfeiture  for  waste,  for 
felony,  for  breach  of  condition,  and  the  like, 
leasehold  estates  are  regularly  terminated  by  the 
'release'  of  the  reversion  to  the  tenant,  or  by 
the  'surrender'  of  the  tenant's  estate  to  his  land- 
lord. These  are  modes  of  conveyance  operating 
only  where  there  is  'privity  of  estate'  between 
the  parties  thereto,  and  peculiarly  appropriate, 
therefore,  to  the  case  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  result  in  either  case  is  to  produce  what  is 
known  as  a  merger,  the  lesser  estate  disappearing 
in  the  greater,  and  thus  coming  to  an  end.  See 
Forfeiture;  Release;  Surrender.  Also  the 
articles  Lease;  Leasehold;  Tenure.  Consult 
the  authorities  appended  to  the  article  on  Real 
Property,  and,  in  addition,  Taylor,  The  Ameri- 
can Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (8th  ed.,  Bos- 
ton, 1887)  ;  McAdam,  Eights,  Remedies,  and 
Liabilities  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (3d  ed..  New 
York,  1901);  Fawcett,  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(2d  ed.,  London,  1900). 

LAND  OF  BEU'LAH.  A  name  occurring  in 
Isaiah  Ixii.  4,  and  given  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress  to  the  region  of  peace  where  the  pil- 
grims rest  after  their  journey  until  called  to 
cross  the  river  of  Death  to  the  Celestial  City; 
it  typifies  the  Christian  peace  of  mind  after  the 
trials  of  this  life. 

LAND  OF  NOD,  A  humorous  application  to 
the  state  of  sleep  of  the  name  of  the  land  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  iv.,  where  Cain  dwelt  after 
the  murder  of  Abel. 

LANDOIS,.  UiN'dwa^  Hermann  (1835—).  A 
German  naturalist.  He  was  born  at  Miinster, 
and  educated  there  for  the  priesthood,  which  he 
entered  in  1859,  but  afterwards  left  to  devote 
himself  to  scientific  study  and  the  popular  pre- 
sentation of  natural  history.  He  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  at  the  Academy  of  Miinster 
(1873),  and  wrote:  Tierstimmcn  (1874);  Lehr- 
inch  der  Zoologie,  with  Altum  (5th  ed.  1883)  ; 
Der  Mensch  und  die  drei  Reiche  der  Nattir,  with 
Krass,  of  which  part  is  in  the  fifth  edition 
(1894),  and  part  in  the  tenth  (1901)  ;  and  an 
equally  successful  Lehrbuch  fiir  den  Vnterricht 
in  der  Naturbeschreibung  (5th  and  10th  ed. 
1894-1901).— His  brother,  Leonard  (1837—), 
a  German  physician,  was  born  at  Miinster,  and 
was  educated  at  Greifswald,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1863,  and  became  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  1872.  He  wrote  on  the  blood,  the  pulse, 
and  transfusion;  on  optical  phenomena  and  elec- 
tro-magnetism ;  and  published  a  valuable  and 
successful  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic  (10th  ed. 
1899). 

LANDON,  liiN'doN',  Charles  Paul  (1760- 
1826).  A  French  painter  and  author,  born  at 
Xonant  (Orne).  He  studied  under  Regnault,  and 
won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1792.  He  became  suc- 
cessively painter  to  the  Duke  de  Berri,  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Institute,  and  conserva- 
tor of  the  Louvre.  Among  his  many  works  are: 
Vie  et  OBUvres  des  peintres  les  plus  cclcbres  des 
arts    (25  vols.,   1803-24)  ;    Description  de  Paris 
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(1809-19)  :  and  Anna  kg  du  mus^e  et  de  Vicole 
modeme  des  btaux-arta   (1821). 

LAN'DON^  Letitia  Euzabetu  (1802-38). 
An  English  poetess — better  known  by  her  initials 
L.  E.  L. — born  in  Chelsea,  August  14,  1S02.  As 
a  girl,  she  was  fond  of  reading.  In  1820  her  first 
|)oeni.  "Home."  apjH'ared  in  the  Literary  Gazette, 
and  attracted  eonsiderable  attention.  She  pub- 
lislied  several  volumes  of  verse,  the  most  widely 
read  and  admired  of  which  was  the  Jmprovisa- 
triee  (1824),  contributed  to  the  annuals.  She 
wrote  three  novels,  of  which  the  best  sei>ms  to  be 
tlhel  CiiurehUl  (1837).  On  June  7,  1838,  she 
married  George  Maclean,  Governor  of  Cajie  Coast 
Castle,  and  was  found  dead  in  her  new  home  on 
( »ctol)er  15.  1838.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing prussic  acid  as  a  medicine,  and  is  thought 
to  have  died  from  an  overdose.  L.  E.  L.  was  ex- 
tremely popular  in  her  own  time.  Consult: 
Ulanchard,  Life  and  Remains  of  Landcn  (Lon- 
don. 1841);  and  Poetical  \Vorks,  edited  by  W. 
B.  Scott   (London,  1873). 

LAN'DOR,  W.\LTEB  Savage  (1775-1864).  An 
English  poet  and  prose  writer,  son  of  Walter 
Landor  and  of  Elizabeth  Savage,  bom  at  Ipsley 
Court,  Warwickshire,  January-  30.  1775.  As  a 
sturdy  boy  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Rugby,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  in  Latin  verse.  Owing 
to  an  ungovernable  temper  he  was  difficult  to 
manage,  and  was  accordingly  removed  from 
Rugby  at  the  advice  of  the  head  master.  In 
1793  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Un- 
conventional in  his  bearing,  too  pronounced  in 
his  republican  opinions,  he  got  into  difficulties 
there.  For  firing  a  gim  at  the  window  of  a  Tory 
undergraduate  he  was  rusticated  in  1794,  and 
never  returned.  He  quarreled  with  his  father 
over  the  incident,  and  was  left  to  look  after  him- 
self on  an  allowance  of  £150  a  year.  He  now 
spent  three  years  in  Wales,  where  he  wrote  Gebir 
(1798),  which  shows  the  influence  that  Milton 
and  Pindar  were  then  exercising  upon  him.  The 
poem  was  greatly  admired  by  Coleridge.  Southey, 
and  the  young  Shelley, but  it  found  no  favor  with 
the  general  public.  Writing  with  almost  equal 
facility  in  Latin,  he  made  a  Latin  version  of  the 
poem  (1803).  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1805  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  and 
began  squandering  them  at  Bath.  For  a  few 
months  in  1808  he  served  under  Blake  in  Spain, 
largely  to  gratify  a  dislike  to  the  French  which 
he  had  conceived  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1802. 
In  1809  he  purchased  the  estate  of  Llanthony 
Abbey,  in  South  Wales,  where  by  his  extrava- 
gance and  quarrels  he  wasted  a  large  part 
of  his  patrimony.  In  1811  he  married  Julia 
Thuillier.  the  daughter  of  an  unsuccessful 
banker.  The  marriage  was  particularly  unfortun- 
ate. At  this  time  he  wrote  a  tragedy.  Count 
Julian  (1812).  which,  though  ill  adapted  to  the 
stage,  is  a  most  impressive  dramatic  poem, 
leaving  his  Welsh  estate  in  charge  of  his  mother, 
he  settled  first  at  Tours,  and  then  in  Italy, 
where  he  lived  mostly  until  1835,  occupying  the 
Palazzo  Medici  in  Florence  and  the  Villa  Ghera- 
desca  in  Fiesole  To  this  period  and  the  years 
following  belong  the  delightful  Imaginary  Con- 
versations (1824-29)  :  the  Citation  and  Examina- 
tion of  William  Shakespeare  .  .  .  Touching 
Deer  -  8tealin<j  (1834);  Pericles  and  Aspasia 
(1836):  and  The  Pentameron  (1837).  In  1838 
he  settled  in  Bath,  where  he  lived,  with  some 
Vol.  X.-60. 


interruptions,  till  1858.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  published  his  choicest  poems,  the  Hellenic* 
( 1846),  some  of  which  were  translations  of  Latin 
poems  written  wlien  a  young  man  under  the 
title  Idyllia  Uervica  (1814,  1820).  Best  of  them 
is  "The  Hamadryad."  In  1858  Landor  returned 
to  Italy,  eventually  taking  apartments  at  Flor- 
ence. Here  he  was  aided  by  Browning  and  vis- 
ited by  Swinburne.  He  died  September  17,  1804. 
l^ndor's  was  a  powerful  personality  connecting 
the  earlier  and  later  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  poetry  has  never  been  widely  read, 
but  has  almost  invariably  charmed  the  poets 
themselves.  His  prose,  though  uneven  in  quality, 
rises  at  times  to  magnificence.  As  a  man  he  was 
given  to  explosions  of  anger,  but  also  to  ex- 
plosions of  laughter.  He  was  kind-hearted  and 
chivalrous,  and  made  man^'  friends  as  well  as 
enemies.  Consult  his  Works,  with  life  by  Forster 
(8  vols.,  London,  1876)  ;  Letters  and  Other  Un- 
published Writings,  edited  by  \Mieeler  (ib., 
1897)  ;  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  edited  by 
Wheeler  (ib.,  1899);  and  Colvin,  Landor,  in 
"English  Men  of  Letters  Series"   (ib.,  1881). 

I/ANDOUZY,  lax'doo'ze',  Loris  Joseph  Tiito- 
rniLE  (1845 — ).  A  French  physician,  bom  at 
Rheims.  He  took  part  in  the  Franco-German 
War,  graduated  from  the  medical  school  in  Paris, 
in  1876,  became  an  associate  of  its  faculty  in 
1880,  and  professor  of  therapeutics  and  materia 
medica  in  1S93.  The  experienc-e  gained  as  phy- 
sician at  different  hospitals  from  1879  enabled 
him  to  make  extensive  observations  in  nervous  dis- 
eases, and  he  published  monographs:  Sur  la  tuber- 
culose  infantile  (1875-88);  Sur  les  paralysies 
dans  les  maladies  aigues  (1880);  Recherckea 
sur  les  causes  de  I'ataxie  locomotrice  progressive 
(1882).  the  collaboration  with  Ballet  which 
gained  an  Academy  prize;  Sur  la  myopathic 
atrophique  progressive  (1886),  with  D&jerine, 
and  crowned  by  the  Institute ;  and  Les  serothera- 
pies, lemons  de  therapeutigue  et  matiere  m^icale 
(1898). 

LAUD-BAUt.  An  English  name  for  the  corn- 
crake.    See  Crake;  Rail;  and  Plate  of  Rails, 

ETC. 

LANiyRETH,  David  (1802-80).  An  Ameri- 
can seedsman.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  the  son  of  David  Landreth,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  in  1784  established  in  Philadelphia 
a  nursery  and  seed  house.  David  the  younger 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  until  1828 
was  manager  of  the  branch  store  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  which  was  confiscated  by  the  Confederacy 
during  the  Civil  W*r.  He  then  succeeded  his 
father  as  head  of  the  firm  in  Philadelphia. 
From  that  time  forward  his  leisure  was  devoted 
to  writing  and  matters  of  public  interest.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  for  which  organization  he 
acted  as  corresponding  secretary  from  1828  to 
1835.  and  was  an  active  member  of  numerous 
other  societies,  notably  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Promotion  of  Agriculture  and  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  in  which  he  held 
the  posts  of  president  and  vice-president  respec- 
tively. His  most  notable  work,  which  appeared 
at  Philadelphia  in  1847.  was  the  American  edi- 
tion of  A  Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening,  an 
English  work  by  Johnson. 

LANTSRY,  ArcrsTE  Charles  Philippe  Rob- 
ert   ( 1846— ) .     A  Canadian  statesman  and  au- 
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thor,  born  in  Quebec.  He  graduated  from  Laval 
University,  studied  agriculture  at  Sainte  Anne 
College,  and  devoted  himself  to  farming.  He 
was  first  elected  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  in 
1878,  and  was  returned  in  1882;  in  1892  he  was 
called  to  the  Senate.  He  served  in  the  volunteer 
militia,  and  in  1885  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Quebec 
Exhibition  Company  in  189-1,  and  president  of 
the  Council  of  Agriculture  in  1890.  His  publi- 
cations include  papers  on  literary,  political,  and 
scientific  subjects,  and  Traite  populaire  d'agri- 
culture  theorique  et  pratique  (1878);  L'Halie, 
ses  beauies  et  ses  souvenirs  (1880)  ;  L'Eglise  et 
I'etat  (1883)  ;  and  Les  six  raisons  du  Dr.  Verge 
contre  le  cercle  oatholique  de  Quebec  (1884). 

LANDS,  PuKUC.  That  part  of  the  national 
domain  in  the  ownership  of  the  Government,  sub- 
ject to  sale  or  other  disposal  under  general  laws. 
These  lands  lie  within  both  the  States  and  the 
Territories.  They  have  been  acquired  for  the 
United  Stat-es  chiefly  by  cession  from  the  indi- 
vidual States,  and  by  treaties  with  foreign  na- 
tions. At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  in  1781,  the  entire  national 
domain  was  either  erected  into  States  or  claimed 
by  the  individual  States  as  unorganized  territory. 
Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  States 
were  induced  to  cede  their  claims  to  Western  ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States.  New  York  in  1781, 
Virginia  in  1784,  Connecticut  in  1785,  and  Massa- 
chusetts in  1780,  with  some  reservations,  ceded 
to  the  General  Government  their  claim  to  the 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River;  the  States 
south  of  Virginia  soon  followed  their  example. 
South  Carolina  in  1787,  North  Carolina  in  1790, 
and  Georgia  in  1802,  ceded  their  claims  to  lands 
lying  to  the  west  of  their  limits,  so  that  within 
a  short  time  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  the  United  States  had  come  into 
possession  of  an  immense  Western  domain.  Ad- 
ministration of  this  domain  became  one  of  the 
important  functions  of  the  General  Government. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  piece  of  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
related  to  the  government  and  disposal  of  the 
public  lands  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  (See 
Northwest  Territory  and  Ordinance  of  1787.) 
The  Federal  Constitution,  adopted  in  1789,  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  the  power  to  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  thus  making  the  national  legislature  the 
sole  authority  for  the  control  of  the  public  lands. 
After  the  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  cessions, 
the  first  increase  of  the  public  domain  came  as  a 
result  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803,  which, 
if  it  included  Oregon,  as  the  Land  Office  has  al- 
Avays  claimed,  amounted  to  1,003,216  square 
miles.  In  1812  Congress  claimed  and  asserted 
jurisdiction  over  about  9740  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory in  Spanish  W^est  Florida.  By  the  cession 
of  Florida  in  1819,  about  54,000  square  miles 
were  added  to  the  public  domain.  By  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  in  1845,  it  was  still  further  in- 
creased by  262,290  square  miles.  As  a  result  of 
the  Treaty  of  Guadeloupe  Hidalgo  (1848),  the 
territory  now  embraced  in  the  State  of  California 
and  the  vast  Territory  of  New  Mexico  was 
acquired.  The  Gadsden  Purchase  of  1853 
brought  an  area  of  some  47.000  square  miles, 
and  finally  Alaska,  with  577,300  square  miles, 
was   acquired   by  treaty  with  Russia   in   1867. 


In  organizing  the  territory  thus  acquired  into 
States  or  Territories,  the  General  Govern- 
ment has  often  reserved  large  areas  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  or  for  such  disposal  as  it  may 
see  fit.  It  is  these  areas  that  are  popularly 
and  oflicially  known  as  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States.  The  legal  title  to  land  occupied 
by  Indian  tribes  is  regarded  as  being  vested  in 
the  United  States.  According  to  the  doctrine 
early  laid  down  by  the  courts,  the  Indians  have 
only  a  right  of  occupancy,  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  extinguish  the  same 
either  by  conquest  or  purchase.  The  principle 
is  that  they  are  not  absolute  owners,  but  mere 
occupants,  to  be  protected  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  lands  and  incapable  of  transferring 
the  absolute  title  to  any  person  or  sovereign  ex- 
cept that  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  domi- 
ciled. One  of  the  chief  sources  of  expense  in 
the  public-land  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
been  the  cost  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  titles. 
Up  to  1883  this  item  of  expense  had  reached  the 
amount  of  $9,000,000.  As  the  titles  of  the  In- 
dians have  been  extinguished  they  have  been 
settled  upon  reservations  of  Government  land 
embracing  altogether  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lion acres.     See  Indian  Affairs. 

The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  have  been 
disposed  of  in  various  ways.  The  principal  have 
been  sale  at  a  nominal  price  or  gift  to  individual 
settlers  and  grants  to  States  or  corporations. 
Prior  to  1801  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  sell  its  public  lands  in  large  quantities  by 
special  contract,  the  result  being  an  average  sale 
of  about  100,000  acres  annually.  Then  followed 
a  policy  of  selling  on  credit  and  in  small  lots, 
with  the  result  that  some  18,000,000  acres  were 
disposed  of.  In  1820  the  policy  of  selling  for  cash, 
but  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  was  tried.  With- 
in twenty  years  some  76,000,000  acres  had  been 
fcold  as  a  result  of  this  method.  After  the  panic 
of  1837  the  preemption  system,  to  be  described 
hereafter,  was  adopted,  by  which  the  most  desir- 
able lands  were  resei-ved  for  actual  settlers  at  a 
low  price.  The  homestead  policy  adopted  in 
18G2  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  sales  to  an 
average  of  1,000,000  acres  annually.  Up  to  1883 
the  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  had  reached  the  amount  of  $233,000,000, 
although  according  to  a  reliable  authority  the 
actual  cash  outlay  of  the  Government  in  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  territory,  the  cost  of  extinguish- 
ing Indian  titles,  the  expense  of  surveying,  etc., 
exceeded  this  amount  by  $126,000,000.  One  of 
the  most  common  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
public  lands  was  by  grant  to  individuals  on  ac- 
count of  special  services  to  the  Republic,  or  to 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  or  to  the  States  for  the  en- 
couragement of  education  or  the  building  of  roads 
and  canals.  Of  the  first  class  of  grants  may  be 
mentioned  the  gifts  of  land  to  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers  and  to  eminent  individuals  like  Lafay- 
ette, who  had  rendered  distinguished  service  to 
the  nation.  Of  the  10,000.000  acres  given  away 
down  to  1840,  the  greater  part  was  in  reward 
for  military  services  either  in  the  Revolution  or 
the  War  of  1812.  To  reward  the  soldiers  of  the 
Mexican  War,  about  60,000,000  acres  were  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  A  few  grants  were  made 
direct  to  educational  and  charitable  institutions, 
but  they  were  exceptions  rather  than  part  of  a 
general  policy.     From  1842  to  1854  various  acts 
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were  passed  granting  quarter  sections  of  land 
to  actual  settlers  who  would  take  up  their  resi- 
dences on  certain  frontiers.  About  3,000,000 
acres  were  disposed  of  in  this  maimer.  Under 
the  honu-stead  {>oli<.-y  adopted  in  I8U2,  and  the 
similar  tiuiber-culture  policy  introduced  in  1878, 
about  150,000,000  acres  were  taken  up  by  pri- 
vate persons.  The  policy  of  making  grants  of 
public  lands  to  the  >States  was  begun  at  an  early 
time,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  deple- 
tion of  the  public  domain.  As  early  as  1802  a 
grant  was  made  for  public  improvements  in  Ohio. 
Between  1824  and  1866  more  than  4,000.000  acres 
were  granted  to  five  States  for  canal  purposes. 
By  an  act  of  1850  all  swamp  and  overdowed  lands 
within  the  limits  of  any  State  were  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  levees 
and  drains.  The  policy  of  aiding  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  by  means  of  public-land  grants 
b^an  about  1850.  In  September  of  that  year 
Congress  made  a  grant  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  The  grant  consisted  of  alter- 
nate sections  for  six  sections  in  width  on  either 
side  of  the  road.  At  the  same  time  grants  were 
made  to  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  to  the  Gulf.  Between  1852  and  1872 
similar  grants,  about  eighty  in  number,  were 
made  to  the  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Minne- 
sota. Wisconsin,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  for  the 
purpose  of  subsidising  their  principal  railway 
lines. 

As  early  as  1845  efforts  had  been  made  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  Grovemment  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  transcontinental  line  to  the  Pacific. 
With  the  admission  of  California  to  the  Union 
and  the  rapid  development  of  the  Far  West,  the 
construction  of  a  road  to  the  Pacific  became  a 
political  necessity.  Between  1850  and  1862  the 
proposition  to  grant  GJovemment  aid  in  the  con- 
struction t>f  the  line  was  a  subject  of  frequent  de- 
bate in  Congress,  and  was  favored  by  both  po- 
litical parties  in  their  national  conventions.  But 
between  Iowa  and  California  there  were  no  States 
to  which  the  grant  could  pass.  Accordingly  Con- 
gress voted  a  subsidy  of  public  land  to  such  cor- 
porations as  would  undertake  the  task  of  building 
the  Pacifi?  railroads.  During  the  ensuing  decade 
twenty  odd  grants,  comprising  an  aggregate  area 
of  155,000,000  acres,  were  made,  some  of  which, 
however,  reverted  to  the  Government  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  fulfill  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  grants  were  made.  A  few 
grants  for  canals  and  wagon  roads  between  1863 
and  1873  withdrew  an  additional  3.000.000  acres 
from  the  public  domain,  thus  swelling  the  amount 
promised  by  the  Government  to  the  grand  total 
of  262,000.000  acres.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this,  however,  reverted  to  the  Government,  and 
was  never  patented.  In  addition  to  grants  for 
internal  improvements,  the  States  have  received 
large  gifts  of  public  land  for  the  encouragement 
of  education.  Those  admitted  pridt  to  1850  re- 
ceived one-thirty-sixth  of  their  area  for  school 
purposes.  Those  admitted  since  1850  have  re- 
ceived one-eighteenth  for  the  same  purpose — a 
total  of  nearly  70,000,000  acres.  Each  of  the 
new  States  has  also  received  a  tract  of  from  one 
to  four  townships  for  a  university — a  total  of 
more  than  1.000.000  acres.  By  the  act  of  1862 
Congress  granted  to  each  State  a  tract  of  land 
whose   area   was   proportioned   according  to   its 


representation  in  Congress,  for  an  agricultural 
college.  As  a  result  of  thiM  policy,  about  10,000,- 
000  acres  were  lout  to  the  public  domain.  The  six 
new  States  recently  admitted  to  the  Union  re- 
ceived the  magnificent  gift  of  23,000,000  acres  lor 
schools,  public  buildiug-s,  and  other  purposes.  At 
a  climax  to  the  munificence  of  Congress  was  aa 
act  of  1902,  setting  aside  all  moneys  leoeired 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  seventeen  States 
and  Territories  as  a  special  fund  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  irrigation  system.  This  is  ex- 
pected to  vield  ultimately  several  hundred  milli<m 
dollars. 

The  different  methods  by  which  tities  to  pub- 
lic land  may  be  acquired  by  private  individuals 
are:  (1)  Preemption;  (2)  homestead;  (3)  pub- 
lic auction  or  private  sale;  (4)  bounty  law,  or 
military  land  warrants;  (5)  under  the  Timber- 
Culture  Act.  According  to  the  Preemption  Law, 
which  was  in  force  until  recently,  the  applicant 
was  required  to  settle  upon  the  land,  improve 
it,  and  reside  there  continuously  for  a  period  of 
six  months.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
upon  furnishing  proof  of  such  residence  and  im- 
provement, and  upon  paying  $1.25  per  acre,  the 
preemptor  was  entitled  to  a  patent  conveying  him 
full  title  to  the  land.  All  public  land  belonging 
to  the  United  States  to  which  Indian  title  had 
been  extinguished  was  subject  to  preemption 
under  the  conditions,  restrictions,  and  exceptions 
provided  by  law.  The  principal  exceptions  were 
lands  expressly  reserved  by  law  or  proclamation 
of  the  President,  lands  included  within  the  limits 
of  an  incorporated  town  or  already  selected  as 
the  site  of  a  city  or  town,  lands  actually  settled 
and  occupied  for  purposes  of  trade  or  other  busi- 
ness, and  lands  containing  saline  or  mineral  de- 
posits. Every  person  who  was  the  head  of  a 
family,  every  widow,  and  every  unmarried  per- 
son over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  being  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  having  filed  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  such,  was  en- 
titled to  take  advantage  of  the  preemption  laws, 
except  that  no  person  who  was  already  the  owner 
of  320  acres  of  land  in  any  State  or  Territory,  or 
who  had  abandoned  his  residence  on  his  own  land 
to  reside  on  the  public  lands  in  the  same  State  or 
Territory,  was  entitled  to  the  right  in  question. 
The  preemption  system  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  necessities  of  settlers,  and  through  a 
series  of  more  than  fifty-seven  years  of  experience 
in  attempts  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
public  lands.  The  early  idea  of  sales  for  revenue 
was  abandoned,  and  a  plan  of  disposition  for 
homes  was  substituted.  The  preemption  system 
was  the  result  of  long  experience,  executive  or- 
ders, departmental  rulings,  and  judicial  con- 
struction. 

Under  the  Homestead  Law,  enacted  in  1862  and 
since  variously  amended,  the  applicant  'enters' 
upon  the  land  (not  exceeding  160  acres),  improves 
it,  and  resides  there  continuously  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  After  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
and  upon  making  proof  of  such  residence  and 
improvement,  he  is  entitled  to  a  patent  without 
the  pajTuent  of  money,  except  a  nominal  fee. 
Any  person  qualified  to  take  advantage  of  the  Pre- 
emption Law  is  eligible  to  enter  land  under  the 
homestead  acts,  while  the  lands  subject  to  home- 
stead are  the  same  as  those  subject  to  pre- 
emption. Lender  the  homestead  policy  more  than 
85.000.000  acres  of  land  have  passed  from  the 
public  domain  to  the  possessitm  of  private  indi- 
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viduals.  (See  Homestead  Laws.)  The  home- 
stead policy  is  now  the  approved  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  public  lands.  It  does  not  offer  the 
same  opportunity  for  fraud  that  some  of  the 
other  methods  have  shown,  and  has  produced  the 
most  satisfactory  results  ever  obtained  from  a 
national  system  of  land  distribution.  According 
to  the  third  method  of  acquiring  title  to  public 
land,  the  President,  by  order  or  proclamation, 
announces  that  certain  lands  will  be  ojjcn  to 
public  auction  at  a  certain  time  and  continue 
open  for  a  specified  period,  during  which  time 
they  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  the 
minimum  price  being  fixed  at  $1.25  per  acre. 
Such  portions  as  remain  unsold  at  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  sale  are  held  for  private  entry 
and  sale.  According  to  the  fourth  method,  cer- 
tain soldiers  or  members  of  their  families  are 
given  military  land  warrants  entitling  them  to 
a  specified  part  of  the  public  lands,  and  upon 
presentation  to  the  proper  officer  of  such  war- 
rants the  holder  is  entitled  to  enter  upon  so 
much  of  the  public  domain  without  payment  of 
money,  unless  the  land  is  held  above  the  usual 
price.  Finally,  by  the  Timber-Culture  Act  of  1878 
it  was  provided  that  a  person,  upon  proof  that 
he  had  planted  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  tim- 
ber, was  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  for  land  not 
exceeding  IGO  acres  occupied.  This  act,  together 
with  the  Preemption  Law,  has  recently  been  re- 
pealed, on  account  of  numerous  frauds  growing 
out  of  their  administration.  At  present  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States  are  classified  by 
the  Land  Office  as  mineral  lands,  which  are  chief- 
ly valuable  for  their  mineral  wealth,  and  are 
usually  reserved  from  preemption  or  homestead, 
and  sold  at  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre;  timber  and 
stone  lands,  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  valuable 
otherwise,  and  usually  sold  at  $2  per  acre ; 
saline  lands,  salt  springs,  at  first  offered  at  pub- 
lic sale  to  the  highest  bidder  at  not  less  than 
$1.25  per  acre;  town-site  lands,  sold  at  $1.25  per 
acre;  desert  lands,  sold  at  the  same  price,  and 
in  lots  not  exceeding  640  acres;  coal  lands,  sold 
usually  at  from  $10  to  $20  jler  acre,  according  to 
their  distance  from  a  completed  railroad ;  and 
agricultural  lands,  sold  everywhere  at  $1.25  per 
acre.  From  1854  to  1862  there  was  a  class  of 
graduated  lands,  consisting  of  parcels  which  had 
long  remained  unsold  and  were  offered  to  adjoin- 
ing settlers  at  very  low  prices. 

The  management  of  the  public  lands  is  in- 
trusted to  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department 
known  as  the  General  Land  Office,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  This  office  was  created  in  1812,  and  took 
over  the  various  duties  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands,  which  had  previously 
been  managed  by  officers  in  the  departments  of 
State,  Treasury,  and  War.  The  Land  Office  con- 
stituted a  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department 
until  1849,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  new 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  commissioner 
is  charged  with  a  series  of  duties  relative  to  the 
surveying  and  sale  of  the  public  lands,  such  as 
relate  to  private  claims  for  lands  and  the  issuing 
and  recording  of  patents  for  all  grants  of  land  of 
whatever  character  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  LTnited  States.  Local  land  offices  are  estab- 
lished in  the  various  States  and  Territories  where 
the  amount  of  unsold  public  land  exceeds  100,000 
acres.     For  each  land  office  a  register  and  a  re- 


ceiver are  appointed,  whose  duties  are  to  transact 
the  business  relating  to  the  public  lands  in  their 
districts.  The  registers  receive  applications  for 
land,  file  receipts,  and  on  final  payment  give  to 
the  purchaser  a  certificate  which  entitles  him 
to  a  patent  or  deed  from  the  United  States.  For- 
merly the  patents  were  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  but  that  practice  was  aban- 
doned, and  at  present  they  are  signed  by  a  secre- 
tary and  countersigned  by  the  recorder.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  receiver  to  receive  money  or  land 
scrip  from  the  purchaser,  and  to  issue  receipts 
therefor.  Registers  and  receivers  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  hold  office  for  four  years.  All 
proceedings  for  the  acquirement  of  public  lands 
are  to  be  made  before  these  ofiicers,  and  they  are 
empowered  to  pass  upon  all  claims  relating  to 
land  within  their  districts,  their  decisions,  how- 
ever, being  subject  to  review  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office.  Besides  these  officers, 
there  are  some  seventeen  surveyors-general — one 
for  each  of  the  surveying  districts  into  which 
the  public  domain  is  divided.  Under  their  direc- 
tion the  public  lands  are  surveyed  and  described 
and  thus  made  ready  for  sale.  Another  impor- 
tant official  of  the  General  Land  Office  is  the 
recorder,  likewise  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  charged  with  coimtersigning  and  recording 
patents.     The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 


STATE  OB  TEHRITOKY 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississipi)i 

Misscmri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oreg'on 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Washinprton 

Wisconsin 

W'yoming 


Total 917,135,880 


Undisposed 

of, 

acres 


359, 
50, 
3 
i% 
39 
1, 
43 


359,250 
,492,760 
286,986 
,493,444 
467,512 
,6.50,247 
,596,411 
,286,694 


,196,900 
442,224 
430,4S3 
696,203 
285,804 
337,946 
,963,057 
,798,688 
,541,170 
,725,239 


733,572 
377,907 
930,809 
967,451 
125,883 
313,565 
358,169 


Reserved, 
acres 


53,880 

8,610,920 

16,798,146 

2,.500 

16,011,279 

5,490,001 

19,259 

1,742.809 


Already  ap- 
propriated 


19,658,880 


987,875 

1,474,834 

90,386 

5,022,298 


11,511,531 

69,902 

5.967,412 

3,370,291 


7,203,429 

5,500,821 
12,909,822 

5,487,668 

12,366,791 

365,353 

8,046,226 


32,244,790 

5,707,188 
30,047,676 
41,491,129 
21,207,912 
33,456,970 

8,263,937 
35,842,560 
22,950,400 

35,646,080 
50,197,945 
27,138,303 
36,298,331 
41,479,579 
29,399,316 
43,457,894 
14,119,012 
39,268,690 
15,920,218 
22,814,550 
26,062,720 
11,8.37,399 
21,398,712 
24,365,769 

4,086,321 
19.254,206 
34,595,962 

6,028,885 


154,745,782  737,658,178 


Office  makes  an  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the 
work  of  his  office,  including  statistics  of  land 
surveys  and  sales.  These  volumes  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  descriptive  and  statistical  information 
concerning  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  often  accompanied  by  valuable  maps 
showing  the  Government  reserves  and  the  unap- 
propriated domain.  The  rectangular  system  of 
surveying  the  public  lands  was  early  adopted  by 
the  Government,  and  was  first  practiced  in  south- 
eastern Ohio  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Hutchins,  geographer  of  the  United  States.  This 
system  provides  for  the  division  of  the  lands  into 
ranges,  to^\^^ships,  sections,  and  quarter  sections. 
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The  ranges  are  bounded  by  meridian  lines  six 
miles  apart,  aiui  nuuiU-riHl  east  and  west  truiii  a 
principtil  meridian.  Tiiese  are  divided  into  town- 
ships six  miles  square,  numbered  north  and  south 
from  a  given  parallel.  Tlie  townships  are  sub- 
divided into  thirty-six  sections,  each  one  mile 
»quare,  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into  quar- 
ter ^eetions. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  738.000,000 
acres  have  been  withdrawn  fron>  tlie  public  do- 
main, there- is  still  left,  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  General  Umd  Ottioe.  alnrnt  1,071.881.662 
acres,  of  which  917,135.880  acres  are  unappro- 
priated and  unreserved,  the  total  value  being  esti- 
mated at  about  jK  1,000.000,000.  In  the  meantime 
that  part  of  the  public  domain  which  is  still  un- 
disposed of  is  being  taken  up  at  a  rapid  rate. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  shows  that  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  more 
than  13.000,000  acres  were  dispc^ed  of.  The  pre- 
ceding table  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
public  lands  undisposed  of,  reserved,  and  already 
appropriated. 

LANDSBEBG  AN  DEB  WABTHE,  lants'- 
bt^rK  an  der  v;irtc.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Brandenburg.  Prussia,  on  the  Warthe,  40  miles 
northeast  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  (Map:  Prus- 
sia, F  2) .  It  contains  a  theatre,  a  museum,  and  a 
gymnasium.  The  chief  manufactures  are  machin- 
ery and  iron  products,  trimmed  lumber,  furni- 
ture, bricks,  starch,  etc.  Landsberg  was  found- 
ed in  1257,  and  strongly  fortified  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  Population,  in  1890,  28,- 
065;  in  1900,  33,597. 

LANDSCAPE.  In  painting,  a  picture  repre- 
senting natural  scenery,  with  or  without  acces- 
sories of  men  and  animals,  which  must  be  sub- 
sidiary. The  modem  feeling  for  landscape  was  un- 
known to  Greek  art.  the  human  figure  absorbing 
all  attention.  It  was  not  awakened  until  Alex- 
andrine times,  and  in  the  Roman  epoch  both 
landscapes  and  marines  were  common.  The  prin- 
cipal surviving  examples  are  the  Odyssey  land- 
scapes (Vatican),  found  upon  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
and  some  of  the  mural  decorations  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculanspum.  In  Byzantine  art  and  during 
the  Middle  Ages  there  was  no  sense  of  landscape, 
gold  backgrounds  being  used  for  the  religioim 
pictures. 

The  first  effective  iLse  of  landscapes  as  back- 
grounds was  made  in  Flanders  by  the  brothers 
Van  Eyck  (c.l400),  who,  through  the  medium  of 
their  oil  technique,  rendered  admirably  the  ef- 
fects of  light  and  atmosphere.  (See  Vax  Eyck.) 
This  practice  was  continued  by  their  followers, 
and  by  the  German  school  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  Diirer  achieving  especial  suc- 
cess in  drawings  and  engravings  of  landscapes. 
The  Florentine  and  Venetian  painters  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  made  delightful  use  of  landscape 
as  backgroimds.  as  is  especially  seen  in  the  works 
of  Filippo  Lippi.  Perugino.  Leonardo,  and  Ra- 
phael. Correggio  lent  it  a  subtle  charm,  but  the 
most  important  contributions  were  made  by  the 
Venetians,  who  showed  the  effects  of  sunlight 
and  atmosphere.  This  was  especially  done  by 
Bellini  and  by  Giorgione,  with  whom  the  land- 
scape assumes  equal  importance  with  the  figures 
painted.  Titian  used  it  even  more  independently, 
treating  landscape  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  an 
ideal  and  heroic  character.  The  Carracci  and  the 
Eclectics  developed  this  phase  even  further,  paint- 


ing landscapes  independent  of  figures.  This  so- 
called  claMic  landscape  found  its  culmination  in 
the  seventeenth  century  at  Home,  under  the  hand 
of  Nicolas  and  Gaspar  Poui^in,  and  especially 
Claude  Gek-e  (Lorraine),  who  mastered  color 
and  light  effects.  Equally  heroic,  but  more  nat- 
uralistic, was  the  contemporary  work  of  Saivator 
Rosa  in  the  South.  The  classic  landscape,  which 
represented  Italian  scenes  only,  had  repreaentA- 
tives  of  ability  in  all  European  countries. 

Meanwhile  landscape  art  of  quite  a  different 
character  had  arisen  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  the  Netherlands,  not  so  much  in  Flanders 
as  in  Holland.  It  sought  to  portray  nature  as 
it  was,  without  classic  reminiscences,  delighting 
especially  in  the  woodland  scenes  of  Holland,  and 
used  sad  rather  than  brilliant  colors.  One  of 
the  earliest  representatives  was  Van  Goyen,  and 
the  school  culminated  in  Ruysdael  and  Hobbema. 
Rembrandt,  too,  was  equally  important  in  land- 
scape, which  he  rendereii  with  emphasis  of  great 
central  truths.  There  were  important  marine 
painters,  and  with  the  chief  animal  painters  like 
Paul  Potter,  Aelbert  Cuj^),  and  Wouverman,  the 
landscape  was  of  equal  importance  with  the  ani- 
mals. In  the  eigliteenth  century  landscape  paint- 
ing declined  in  Europe,  although  in  France  Wat- 
teau  and  Lancret  used  it  with  success  in  their 
idyllic  scenes;  in  the  Far  I^st,  the  Japanese 
(Hokusai,  Outamaro,  Hiroshighe)  painted  fine 
decorative  representations  of  nature  simplified. 

The  impetus  to  the  modem  development  of 
landscape  painting  came  from  England.  A  great 
forerunner  was  Gainsborough  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  two  chief  representatives  were 
Turner  and  Constable  in  the  early  nineteenth. 
The  former,  influenced  by  Claude,  represented  the 
classical  side,  and  in  his  treatment  of  light  ef- 
fects anticipated  the  Impressionists.  The  latter's 
great  innovation  was  the  use  of  fresh  natural 
colors  and  the  selection  of  English  scenes.  His 
work  and  that  of  Bonington  gave  rise  to  the 
galaxy  of  French  painters  of  the  Fontainebleau- 
Barbizon  group.  Just  before  this  the  Roman- 
ticists had  somewhat  improved  classic  tradition 
in  France,  making  the  landscapes  glad  or  sad, 
according  to  the  figures  and  action  represented. 
The  great  contribution  of  the  Barbizon  painters 
(Rousseau,  Corot,  Dupr^,  Diaz,  Daubigny,  Millet, 
and  Troyon)  was  the  portrayal  of  the  sentiment 
of  color  and  light.  By  his  absolutely  realistic 
portrayal  of  nature  Courbet  prepared  the  way  for 
impressionism ;  a  further  impulse  toward  bright- 
er color  came  from  the  Orientalists  (Decamp, 
Fromentin,  Ziem).  The  latest  manifestation  of 
the  landscape  is  that  of  the  Impressionist  school 
(q.v.) ,  which  has  obtained  the  greatest  results  in 
light  effects  (Raffaelli,  Pissaro,  Claude  Monet, 
etc.). 

In  Germany,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
classic  idea  found  its  chief  representatives  in 
Rottmann  and  Preller;  while  the  Dusseldorf 
school  (q.v.),  especially  Karl  Frederick  Les- 
sing,  stood  for  the  Romantic  idea.  A  broadening 
influence  was  exercised  by  Scandinavian  artists, 
who  were  active  in  (Jermany.  Artists  began  to 
travel  everywhere,  finding  interesting  subjects, 
but  producing  no  really  great  pictures.  Switzer- 
land produced  remarkable  artists  in  Calame.  the 
painter  of  mountain  scenes,  and  Bocklin  (died 
1901 ) .  who  depicted  fantastic  scenes  brilliantlv 
colored.  CTiiefly  under  French  influence,  schools 
of  landscape  have  developed  in  the  Scandinavian 
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countries  (Zorn),  Russia,  Scotland  (Glasgow), 
and  in  Holland  (Jongkind,  Mesdag,  the  broth- 
ers Maris). 

The  native  American  school  of  landscape  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  (see 
Hudson  River  School),  though  distinctly  na- 
tional in  character,  made  no  real  contributions  to 
the  development  of  landscape  art.  In  George 
Inness  (died  1894)  America  possessed  an  artist 
of  great  power  and  originality.  He  was  some- 
what influenced  by  the  school  of  Barbizon,  one 
of  the  two  most  potent  influences  in  American 
landscajie  art,  the  other  being  Impressionism. 
Homer  Martin,  Tryon,  Horatio  Walker,  Weir, 
Twachtman,  and  Theodore  Robinson  are  a  few 
among  many  representatives  of  ability. 

Consult:  Woermann,  Die  Landschaft  in  der 
Kunst  dcr  alien  V biker  (Munich,  1876)  ;  Michel, 
Du  paysage  et  du  sentiment  de  la  nature  a  notre 
epoque  (Nancy,  1876);  Gilbert,  Landscape  in 
Art  Before  the  Days  of  Claude  and  Salvator 
(London,  1885)  ;  Hamerton,  Landscape,  with 
Original  Etchings  and  Ilhistrations  from  Pictures 
and  Drawings  (London,  1885)  ;  Klimmerer,  "Die 
Landschaft  in  der  deutschen  Kunst,"  in  BeitrHgen 
zur  Kunst geschichte  (Leipzig,  1886)  ;  Von  Lich- 
tenberg,  "Zur  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Land- 
schaft bei  den  Neiderlandern  und  Deutschen  im 
16.  Jahrhimdert"  (ib.,  1892)  ;  Zimmermann,  "Die 
Landschaft  in  der  venezianischen  Malerei  bis 
zum  Tode  Tizians"  (ib.,  1893);  Kallab,  "Die 
toscanische  Landschaft  im  14.  und  15.  Jahrhun- 
dert,"  in  Jahrbuchs  der  Kunstsammlungen  des 
allerhochsten  Kaiserhauses  (Vienna,  1900)  ;  Rus- 
kin,  Lectures  on  Landscape  (London,  1897)  ; 
Leitschuh,  Das  Wesen  der  modernen  Landschaft 
(Strassburg,  1898). 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENING.      The  art   of 

arranging  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  grass,  drives 
and  walks,  and  buildings,  in  such  relation  to  the 
natural  surroundings  of  a  place  and  to  one  an- 
other as  to  produce  pleasing  eflfects.  The  an- 
cients practiced  it,  but  very  little  is  known  about 
the  styles  in  vogue  among  the  difi'erent  peoples. 
From  the  early  times  of  the  Christian  Era  to 
the  thirteenth  century  the  art  was  mainly 
practiced  in  the  adornment  of  walled  gar- 
dens of  no  great  size,  connected  with  castle  or 
convent;  this  because  of  the  insecure  state  of 
the  open  country.  Then  for  several  centuries  it 
received  special  attention  from  the  nobility,  espe- 
cially in  Italy;  and  then  by  the  popes  in  their 
great  villas;  later  by  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles, 
and  in  some  most  magnificent  parks  aroimd  royal 
castles.  To-day  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  adorn- 
ing the  parks  and  cemeteries  of  cities  and  the 
quiet  surroundings  of  individual  homes.  At  the 
present  time  landscape  gardening  is  represented 
by  two  very  distinct  systems  or  styles,  the  one 
known  as  the  geometric  or  formal  style,  in  which 
regular  forms  and  exact  balance  of  part  with 
part  prevail,  and  the  other  opposed  to  this,  with 
an  entire  absence  of  fixed  patterns,  known  as  the 
English  or  natural  style.  The  English  style, 
which  is  comparatively  recent,  received  its  name 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  popular  system  of  landscape  gardening  in 
Great  Britain,  this  resulting  from  the  common 
reservation  there  of  great  open  parks,  with  an- 
cient trees  and  sheep  or  deer,  the  whole  left  in 
almost  complete  wildness.  The  geometric  style 
dates  back  to  the  Romans,  and  evidences  of  it 
still  exist  in  Rome  in  connection  with  ancient 


villas.  In  general,  historical  data  show  that  in 
early  times  the  style  of  landscape  gardening 
was  formal,  the  flower-beds  and  trees,  the  alleys 
and  avenues,  forming  regular  geometrical  lines 
and  figures.  Thus  when  pleasure  grounds  were 
first  laid  out  they  exhibited  only  geometrical 
forms,  with  buildings  of  various  kinds,  terraces, 
mounds,  artificial  hills,  lakes,  and  streams.  The 
hedges,  trees,  and  shrubs  were  clipped  and 
pruned,  and  sometimes  trimmed  into  fantastic 
shapes,  such  as  figures  of  animals,  vases,  and 
the  like.  This  method  of  trimming,  when  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  give  definite  shape  to  trees,  is 
now  rarely  practiced.  It  was  called  topiarian 
art,  and  the  artist  was  known  as  the  topiarius. 
From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  many  beautiful  parks,  all  on 
the  formal  plan,  were  laid  out  in  France,  but 
at  the  close  of  that  period  the  celebrated 
French  landscape  gardener  Lenotre  began  the 
development  of  what  has  been  called  of  late 
the  French  style.  The  plan  of  this  system 
was  still  geometric,  and  differed  mainly  in  its 
application  on  a  larger  scale  instead  of  the 
minuter  detail  so  common  in  the  older  gardens. 
This  style  adapts  itself  admirably  to  palaces  and 
large  public  buildings.  The  park  at  Versailles, 
in  France,  is  a  model  of  this  system  and  a  stand- 
ing monument  to  Lenotre. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  natural  style  had  almost  entirely  sup- 
planted the  regular  or  formal  in  park  construc- 
tion and  other  phases  of  landscape  architecture. 
In  this  system  the  rigorously  straight  lines  and 
patterned  figures  are  abandoned.  The  walks  are 
winding  and  irregular,  and  the  trees  or  groups 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  are  scattered  in  imi- 
tation of  natural  scenes.  Here  graceful  effects 
are  intended  to  replace  the  often  stiff  regularity 
of  the  geometric  arrangement.  This  style  also 
is  applicable  to  small  as  well  as  to  large  grounds. 
Around  residences  which  have  but  small  grounds 
it  is  used  in  hiding  buildings,  walls,  etc.,  by 
massing  the  trees  and  shrubs,  but  leaving  such 
breaks  in  the  planting  as  to  enable  the  passer-by 
to  see  the  open  greensward,  which  occupies  the 
entire  middle  portion  of  the  yard.  The  trees  are 
also  arranged  with  regard  to  the  views  from  the 
windows  beyond  the  premises.  It  is  easier,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  harmony  on  a  large  space,  and  it 
is  under  such  circumstances  that  the  natural 
style  appears  in  all  its  beauty.  The  vistas, 
walks,  and  roadways  are  all  important,  and  re- 
quire careful  consideration.  The  walks  and 
drives  are  generally  not  supposed  to  be  decora- 
tive, and  are  made  as  little  apparent  as  pos- 
sible. The  branching  of  the  roads  and  walks 
follows  graceful  curves,  the  right  angle  being 
always  avoided.  On  small  grounds  the  walk 
usually  surrounds  a  central  open  grass-plat, 
with  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  other  side 
massed  into  a  framework  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture. If  walks  are  laid  across  the  lawn,  how- 
ever, they  are  laid  sometimes  below  the  level  of 
the  grass  surface,  in  order  to  hide  them  as  much 
as  possible.  The  use  of  flowering  plants  in  con- 
nection with  this  style  is  confined  to  natural 
grouping  of  different  combinations,  according  to 
the  effects  desired.  The  groups  located  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  principal  points  often  form  large 
masses  of  a  single  bright  color,  while  those  near- 
er by  represent  a  mixture  of  harmonious  shades. 
In  all  instances  the  plants  are  selected  with  ref- 
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erence  to  the  purposes  intended.  In  districts 
where  the  general  scene  exhibits  a  succession  of 
rectangular  tields,  and  where  everything  has  evi- 
dently been  reduced  to  a  condition  subservient 
to  utility,  a  greater  irregularity  gives  pleasure, 
and  the  eye  loves  to  rest  on  any  portion  of  the 
l:iud^ca|>e  which  seems  to  exhibit  the  original 
Iteauties  of  nature.  The  landscape  gardener, 
however,  niust  not  attempt  an  exact  imitation  of 
nature,  or  try  to  reduce  everything  to  a  state  of 
primitive  wildness.  Like  the  painter,  he  must 
seek  to  exhibit  nature  idealized. 

The  public  parks  of  the  United  States  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  l>e3t  models  of  landscape  gar- 
dening on  a  large  s^-ale.  The  cemeteries  of  near- 
ly all  the  larger  American  cities  are  also  de- 
signed to  produce  pleasing  effects  in  landscape 
gardening;  and  as  far  as  such  effects  can  be 
prmiucetl  where  numberless  monumental  tributes 
to  the  dead  must  necessarily  be  conspicuous  fea- 
tures of  the  scene,  they  are  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

BiBUOGRAPiiY.  The  following  are  the  principal 
American  wr-':^  "•■  this  subject:  Downing,  Trea- 
tise on  1.  Gardening  (1841);  Cyclo- 
pcedia  of  .1.,  ,,...,.  Horticulture  (New  York, 
1900-02)  ;  Bailey,  Garden  Making  (New  York, 
1900)  ;  Waugh,  Landscape  Gardening  (New  York, 
1899)  ;  Van  Rensselaer,  Art  Out  of  Doors  (New 
York,  1893)  ;  Rose,  Laims  and  Gardens  (New 
York,  1897)  ;  Maynard,  Landscape  Gardening  as 
Applied  to  Home  Decoration  (New  Y''ork,  1899)  ; 
Parsons,  Landscape  Gardening  (New  York, 
1891);  id.,  Hoic  to  Plant  Home  Grounds  (New 
York,  1899)  ;  Piatt.  Italian  Grounds  (New  York, 
1894).  Among  European  works,  consult:  Rep- 
ton,  Observations  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Landscape  Gardening  (London,  1793)  ;  Robin- 
son, The  English  Flower  Garden  (London,  1883)  ; 
id..  The  Parks,  Promenades,  and  Gardens  of 
Paris  (London,  1869)  ;  Jaeger,  Lehrbuch  der 
Gartenkunst  (Leipzig,  1877)  ;  id.,  Gartenkunst 
und  Garten,  Sonst  und  Jetzt  (Berlin,  1887)  ; 
Andr^,  L'Arts  des  jardins  (Paris,  1879)  ;  Am- 
herst, History  of  Gardening  in  England  (Lon- 
don,  188.5).     See  Pabk;  Hobticvlttjbe  ;  Law??. 

LAND'SEEB.  A  distinguished  family  of 
English  painters  and  engravers.  The  father  of 
the  family,  .JoHX  (1769-1852),  engraver  and  au- 
thor, was  bom  in  Lincoln.  He  illustrated  a 
number  of  works,  his  plates  being  chiefly  land- 
scapes. The  most  interesting  are  a  few  plates 
after  Turner,  the  best  being  probably  the  "Cas- 
cade at  Terne."  In  1806  he  was  made  associate 
engraver  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  engrav- 
ing before  the  Royal  Institution  (published  in 
1808).  He  endeavored  in  vain,  through  memo- 
rials to  the  Academy  and  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  have  engraving  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  in  the  Academy  as  in 
foreign  countries.  Disappointed  in  this,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  archaeology,  publishing 
several  work«.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  and  engraver  to  the  King.  His 
three  sons  became  famous. — Thomas  Laxdseeb 
( 1795-1880) ,  the  eldest,  was  an  engraver.  He  was 
bom  in  London,  and  was  a  pupil  of  his  father  and 
of  Benjamin  Haydon.  He  spent  most  of  his  life 
engraving  on  steel  from  his  brother  Edwin's  ani- 
mal pictures.  His  engravings  are  faithful  and 
sympathetic  reproductions,  often  full-sized  copies 
of    the    original    paintings.      Among    his    other 


works  is  the  engraving  of  Rosa  Bonheur's  "Hone 
Fair."  The  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  in  Paris  con- 
tains an  album  of  his  designs  and  sketches,  which 
indicate  high  talent.  Ue  was  author  of  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  William  Beu^k  (1871). — Chamxh 
LANu.s£iiJi  (17U9-1879)  was  an  historical  paint- 
er. He  received  his  first  instructions  in  art  from 
his  father  and  from  Benjamin  Haydon,  and  en- 
tered the  school  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1816. 
Four  years  later  he  accompanied  Lord  Stuart 
de  Rothsay  on  a  mission  to  Brazil,  where  he 
made  a  large  number  of  drawings  and  sketches 
for  Dom  Pedro  I.  He  made  his  first  exhibition 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1828;  in  1837  was 
elected  an  associate,  in  1845  an  academician,  and 
was  keeper  of  the  Academy  (1851-73).  Among 
his  paintings  the  most  important  are:  "Claris- 
sa Harlowe  in  the  Spunging  House,"  and  "Sack- 
ing of  Basing  House,"  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London;  '"Pillaging  of  a  Jew's  House;"  "Crom- 
well at  Naseby,"  National  Gallery,  Berlin;  "The 
Departure  of  Charles  II.  from  Bentley;"  and 
"The  Eve  of  the  Battle  of  Edgehill."  He  died 
in  London,  July  22,  1879. 

LANDSEEB,  Sir  Edwin  EfexBY  (1802-73). 
An  eminent  English  animal  painter.  He  was 
bom  in  London,  March  7,  1802.  Under  his 
father's  guidance  he  sketched  animals  in  the 
fields  about  London  before  his  fifth  year,  and 
before  he  was  twelve  he  could  etch  and  paint 
in  water-colors  and  oil.  Some  of  these  earliest 
efforts  are  preserved  in  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum. He  won  the  silver  palette  and  three 
medals  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (1813-16),  and 
made  his  dfbut  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion in  1815.  Although  he  .seems  to  have  profit- 
ed from  the  advice  of  Haydon  in  1815,  he  was 
not  among  the  latter's  pupils,  and  in  1816  he 
entered  the  Academy  schools.  During  the  fol- 
lowing years  his  paintings  attracted  much  at- 
tention, especially  his  "Fighting  Dogs"  (1819) 
and  "Alpine  Mastiffs  Reviving  a  Traveler  in  the 
Snow"  (1820).  The  latter  work,  engraved  by 
his  father  and  brother,  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  prints  of  the  day. 

In  1825  he  went  to  Scotland,  visiting  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  whom  he  painted  with  his  dogs  at  Ab- 
botsford,  and  traveling  in  the  Highlands.  This 
visit  was  of  decisive  influence  upon  his  art.  A 
great  lover  of  sport,  he  learned  to  know  the  deer 
in  their  native  haimts,  and  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce them  into  art.  His  imagination  was  also 
affected  by  the  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery, 
which  he  used  as  background  for  many  of  his 
pictures.  From  this  time,  too,  he  began  to  paint 
animals,  especially  the  dog,  in  their  relation  to 
man,  endowing  them  with  human  sentiments. 
This  quality  is  the  chief  source  of  his  popularity 
with  the  public;  but  it  also  distinguishes  him  un- 
favorably from  really  great  animal  painters  like 
Potter.  Snyders,  and  Troyon.  who  painted  ani- 
mals as  they  really  are  in  nature.  He  also  in- 
creased the  popularity  of  his  pictures  by  care- 
fully chosen  names.  Among  his  most  celebrated 
paintings  of  this  character  are  "High  Life"  and 
"Low  Life"  (1831),  National  Gallery,  a  deer- 
hound  and  a  butcher's  mongrel ;  "A  Jack  in  Of- 
fice" (1833),  South  Kensington  Museum:  "Bol- 
ton Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time"  (1834).  "Chats- 
worth,"  a  picture  showing  dexterous  treatment 
of  dead  game ;  "The  Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourn- 
er;" "A  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane 
Society"   (1838),  and  "Dignity  and  Impudence" 
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(1839),  in  the  National  Gallery;  "A  Random 
JSliot"   (1848)  ;  "Monarch  of  the  Glen"   (1851). 

Landseer  became  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1826,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
the  earliest  allowed  by  the  statutes,  and  a  mem- 
ber in  1831.  He  frequently  drew  and  painted  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort,  both  of  whom  he 
taught  etching.  He  was  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  his  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  imagined 
slights  filled  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  mental 
depression.  In  1850  he  was  knighted;  in  1855  he 
received  gold  medals  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
at  Vienna  in  1873.  In  18G5  he  declined  the 
presidency  of  thei  Academy.  He  died  October  1, 
1873,  and  was  buried  in  8aint  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Although  not  of  tlie  same  high  quality  as  his 
animal  paintings,  Landseer's  portraits  were  frank 
and  natural ;  among  the  best  are  those  of  himself 
and  of  his  father.  In  the  "Connoisseurs"  he 
represented  himself  as  sketching,  with  a  dog  on 
each  side  watching  his  progress.  He  also  de- 
signed for  engravings,  his  best  designs  being  his 
illustrations  to  the  Waverley  Novels.  As  a 
sculptor  he  designed  the  fine  lions  at  the  base 
of  Nelson's  monument  in  Trafalgar  Square,  be- 
sides a  "Stag  at  Bay,"  exhibited  the  year  of  his 
death.  In  painting  he  was  a  facile  draughtsman, 
swift  in  execution  and  elegant  in  line;  his  color, 
however,  especially  in  his  last  works,  is  liable  to 
be  cold  and  crude.  His  works  are  best  known 
through  the  large  nvimber  of  excellent  engravings 
made  of  them,  especially  by  his  brother  Thomas. 

His  paintings  can  only  be  studied  in  England. 
The  National  Gallery  contains,  besides  the  im- 
portant works  mentioned  above :  "Highland 
Music"  (1830)  ;  "Hunted  Stag"  (1838)  ;  "Peace" 
(1846);  "War"  (184G);  "King  Charles  Span- 
iels;" "Sleeping  Bloodhound;"  "Highland 
Dogs;"  "Alexander  and  Diogenes."  In  South 
Kensington  Museum  there  are :  "Highland  Drov- 
ers' Departure;"  "Dog  and  Shadow;"  "A  Fire- 
side Party;"  "There  is  No  Place  Like  Home;" 
"The  Twa  Dogs;"  "Tethered  Rams;"  "Suspense;" 
"Eagle's  Nest."  There  are  also  fine  examples  at 
Windsor  and  in  other  royal  palaces.  Among 
well-known  works  in  private  possession  are: 
"Cat's  Paw"  (1824)  ;  "Poacher  Deer  Stalking;" 
"Otter  Speared"  (1844)  ;  "Monarch  of  the  Glen;" 
"Swannery  Invaded  by  Eagles;"  "Stag  at  Bay." 

Consult:  Algernon  Graves,  Catalogue  of  the 
"Works  of  Landseer  (London,  1875),  which  con- 
tains good  biographical  notices;  Stephens,  Mem- 
oirs of  Landseer  (ib.,  1873),  and  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  (ib.,  1881)  ;  Daflorne,  Pictures  hy  Land- 
seer  (ib.,  1873). 

LAND'S  END.  The  westernmost  point  of 
England,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  English  Channel  (Map:  Eng- 
land, A  6).  The  promontory  consists  of  granite 
cliffs  from  60  to  100  feet  high;  the  vicinity 
is  noted  for  fine  cliff  scenery,  and  for  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  natural  rocking  or  'logan' 
stones  in  the  kingdom.  Land's  End  is  the  ancient 
Bolerium  Promontorium. 

LANDSHUT,  lants-Tio^Jt.  A  free  city  and 
the  capital  of  Lower  Bavaria,  situated  on  the 
Isar,  42  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Munich  ( Map : 
Germany,  E  4).  It  is  an  old  town  with  broad 
streets  and  picturesque  gabled  houses,  and  is 
partly  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river.  The 
churches  of  Saint  Martin,  Saint  Jodocus,  and  the 
Hospital   Church  are   interesting  brick   edifices, 


the  first  surmounted  by  a  tower  over  430  feet 
high.  The  Rathaus,  originally  erected  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  entirely  rebuilt  since  then, 
has  a  number  of  fine  frescoes  in  tempera  in  its 
splendid  late-Gothic  council  chamber.  Another 
notable  building  is  the  magnificent  Italian  Re- 
naissance palace  erected  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Its  court,  with  colimms,  and  its  friezes,  are 
among  the  best  of  their  kind.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Landshut,  at  an  altitude  of  1530  feet,  rises 
the  remarkable  old  Castle  of  Trausnitz,  the  for- 
mer seat  of  the  dukes  of  Lower  Bavaria.  The 
chief  educational  institution  of  Landshut  is  the 
royal  gymnasium,  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1629. 
The  university,  transferred  hither  from  Ingol- 
stadt  in  1800,  was  removed  to  Munich  in  1826. 
The  town  manufactures  mainly  machinery,  ropes, 
chemicals,  tobacco,  and  flour,  carries  on  some 
trade  in  agricultural  products  and  live  stock,  and 
has  important  markets  or  fairs.  Population,  in 
1890,  18,862;  in  1900,  21,736;  mostly  Catholics. 
Landshut  was  founded  in  1180,  and  was  from 
1255  to  1504  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria- 
Landshut. 

LANDSKNECHT,  lants'kneKt.  See  Fbee 
Lance;  Mercenaries. 

LANDSKRONA,  liins-kroo'na.  A  fortified 
seaport  town  of  Sweden,  situated  on  the  Sound,  31 
miles  north  of  Malmo  (Map:  Sweden,  E  9).  It 
is  regularly  built,  with  broad  and  straight  streets 
and  handsome  houses.  It  has  a  castle,  built  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  is  now  used  as  a 
prison,  and  manufactures  tobacco,  sugar,  leather, 
and  ironwork.  Its  harbor  is  excellent,  and  is 
equipped  with  shipyards.  It  has  regular  steam- 
ship communication  with  Copenhagen,  Liibeck, 
and  the  Swedish  coast  towns.  It  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain,  dairy  products,  and 
timber.     Population,  in  1901,  14,399. 

LANDSLIP.  A  mass  of  earth  and  rocks 
which  for  some  cause  becomes  detached  from  its 
original  position  and  slides  down  to  a  lower  level. 
Earthqviakes,  erosion,  and  especially  the  action 
of  percolating  water  are  common  agents  of  land- 
slips or  landslides.  There  are  records  of  great 
landslips  in  the  Alps  that  received  their  initial 
impetus  from  earthquakes,  but  this  agency  is 
most  prominent  in  volcanic  regions.  The  base 
of  cliffs  along  river  valleys  is  subject  to  re- 
moval by  erosion,  thus  undermining  the  strata 
above.  The  base  of  strata  which  rest  in  an  in- 
clined position  upon  beds  of  clay  or  other  loose 
materials  may  be  lubricated  by  the  infiltration 
of  water,  causing  the  strata  to  slide  by  mere 
gravitation.  Elevated  peat  bogs  have  been  known 
to  discharge  themselves  after  heavy  rains  upon 
neighboring  fields.     See  Avalanche. 

LANDSMAN.  The  lowest  rating  in  the  en- 
listed force  of  a  man-of-war.  Landsmen  consti- 
tute almost  one-third  the  entire  crew,  but  many 
are  soon  after  rated  as  coal-passers,  yeomen 
(clerks),  writers,  etc.,  according  to  their  wishes 
and  qiialifications  and  the  requirements  of  the 
ship.  Certain  numbers  of  landsmen  are  placed 
on  board  training  ships  for  several  months'  in- 
struction before  being  sent  to  regular  cruising 
ships.  Landsmen  are  promoted  to  ordinary  sea- 
men when  they  are  qualified,  provided  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  complement  of  the  ship  will  permit. 
In  the  United  States  Navy,  any  young  man  in 
good  physical  condition,  not  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  nor  more  than  twenty-five,  may  be 
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enlisted   as   a   landsman.     The   pay  is  $16  per     the  local  authorities.     See  Taxatioh;    SuroUB 
month.  Tax. 


LANDSTAD,  Itln'stAd,  Magnus  Bbostrut 
(1802  80).  A  Norwegian  poet  and  folklorist. 
He  was  born  near  the  North  Cai>e,  on  the  i.sland 
of  Maaso;  wa.s  educated  for  the  ministry,  and 
suceeeded  his  father  as  minister  at  Seljord.  He 
retired  in  1876,  and  removed  to  Christiania.  Hia 
greatest  literary  work  was  his  Xorske  Folkeviser 
( 1853),  a  eollection  of  about  130  popular  poems, 
with  music  by  Lindemann.  In  this  field  Land- 
stad  and  Faye  were  practically  pioneers.  In 
hymnoily  also  he  made  himself  a  name  by  many 
hymns  of  his  own,  by  translations  from  Luther 
(1855),  and  by  the  Kirkesalmcbog,  which  he 
compiled  and  of  which  about  fifty  are  his  own 
work.  His  last  work,  Sange  og  Digte  (1879),  is 
largely  rural  and  popular  in  character. 

LANBSTUBM,  lant'stSSrm  (Ger.,  landstorm, 
land  attack).  A  part  of  the  military  reserve 
forces  of  the  Orman  Army.  See  German  Em- 
pire, in  article  Akmies;  Laxdwehb. 

LAND  TAX.  Property  in  land  has  been 
subject  to  taxation  from  the  earliest  days,  but 
a  specific  land  tax  implies  a  i>eculiar  treatment 
of  agricultural  land  in  taxation.  In  the  United 
States  land  bears  a  large  share  of  local  taxation, 
either  under  the  general  property  tax  or  under 
a  tax  upon  real  estate.  In  the  general  property 
tax  no  distinction  is  made  between  landed  prop- 
erty and  other  possessions» — all  property  is  as- 
sessed according  to  its  value,  and  the  taxes  paid 
pro  rata.  A  real-estate  tax  draws  no  distinction 
between  agricultural  land  and  city  property. 

In  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  distinction  between  urban  prop- 
erty (building  tax)  and  rural  property  (land 
tax)  is  general.  The  difference  consists  largely 
in  the  method  of  assessing  the  tax.  Agricultural 
land  is  assessed  according  to  the  prodiwtive  ca- 
pacity of  the  land;  and  this  depends  not  only  on 
its  quantity,  but  on  its  character  and  quality  as 
well.  To  determine  this  requires  an  accurate 
register  of  all  lands,  distinguished  as  woodland, 
meadow,  arable  land,  etc.  Each  kind  of  land  is 
further  classified  according  to  its  quality.  This 
record  forms  the  basis  of  assessment,  while  the 
rate  is  frequently  determined  by  the  amount  of 
money  allotted  to  be  raised  by  the  tax. 

The  English  land  tax  was  in  the  first  instance 
assessed  upon  the  value  of  land,  and  not  on  the 
productive  capacity,  as  on  the  Continent.  The 
valuation  of  the  land  made  in  1692  has  not  been 
altered,  nor  has  the  rate  changed  since  1798, 
when  it  was  fixed  at  4  shillings  on  the  pound. 
Such  a  tax  offends  all  principles  of  taxation,  and 
falls  very  unequally  upon  different  pieces  of 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  considerable 
rise  in  the  value  of  land  since  the  assessment 
was  made  makes  the  burden  comparatively  light. 
Such  a  tax,  since  it  is  a  fixed  charge  upon  the 
land,  is  normally  discounted  in  the  purchase 
price;  accordingly  it  is  generally  held  that  the 
entire  burden  was  borne  by  the  one  who  held 
the  land  when  the  tax  was  first  levied.  In  the 
aggre^te  of  national  income  its  product  is  incon- 
siderable. 

In  Scotland  the  term  cess  is  applied  to  a  per- 
manent land  tax  fixed  at  £47,954  per  annum,  sub- 
ject to  a  power  of  redemption,  and  payable  partly 
from  the  boroughs  and  partly  from  the  shires. 
The  apportionment  of  the  tax  is  determined  by 


LAND  TOBTOISR     A  tortoiae  (or  turtle) 

of  terri'strial  habits.  All  these  belong  to  the 
extensive  family  Testudinidae,  but  do  not  imliKit- 
all  of  that  family,  a  large  .section  of  which — 
the  terrapins  (q.v.)  and  tlieir  allies — are  thor- 
ougiily  aquatic  in  their  adaptations.  The  land 
tortoises  proper  form  a  section  of  the  family 
easily  recognized  by  their  feet,  in  which  the  toes 
are  short,  without  webs,  and  the  hinder  ones 
*clubl)ed,'  while  the  front  of  the  fore  Umbe  is 
protected  by  strong  homy  scales,  or  frequently 
by  dermal  ossifications.  The  carapace  of  the 
shell  is  usually  heavy  and  highly  arched,  and 
the  plastron  is  firmly  united  to  it  at  the  sides  of 
the  body.  The  top  of  the  .strong  shell  is  covered 
with  shields,  the  tail  is  short,  and  the  entire 
structure  is  calculated  for  compact  and  secure 
defense  within  the  fortress  of  the  shell,  since 
these  creatures  can  neither  run  away  from  an 
enemy  nor  fight  him  effectually.  Land  tortoises 
flourished  in  past  ages,  and  a  few  genera,  chiefly 
Testudo  and  its  recent  modifications,  have  sur- 
vived in  a  limited  way  to  modern  times.  The 
term  is  applied  in  Europe  mainly  to  the  'common' 
or  Greek  tortoise,  and  in  the  United  States  to  the 
similar  'gopher'   (q.v.)   or  to  the  somewhat  dif- 
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ferent  box  turtles  (genus  Cistudo).  Most  com- 
monly, however,  it  refers  to  the  gigantic  terres- 
trial tortoises  of  the  Mascarene  and  Galapagos 
groups  of  islands,  now  nearly  extinct.  See  ToB- 
•roiSE. 

LAND  TBANSFER,  Reform  ix.  The  an- 
cient methods  of  conveyancing  by  feoff m"ent  and 
livery  of  seisin,  etc.,  have  been  superseded  by 
simple  deeds,  granting  and  conveying  the  pn^- 
erty  by  an  accurate  description  by  metes  and 
bounds,  and  signed  and  sealed  by  the  grantor. 
In  the  United  States,  the  States  are  divided  into 
counties,  the  latter  into  townshijjs,  and  the  latter 
into  sections;  and  before  a  conveyance  of  real 
estate,  it  is  the  practice  to  have  it  surveyed  and 
insert  in  the  descrintion  in  the  deed  the  metes 
and  bounds  established  by  the  survey,  instead  of 
a  general  description,  as  "My  estate  of  Black- 
acre."  as  was  formerly  customary.  Recording 
or  re^ristry  acts  have  been  passed  in  most  States, 
and  the  record  of  deeds  supersedes  the  dramatic 
notoriety  of  livery  of  seisin.  In  many  cities  the 
whole  area  included  in  the  corporate  limits  is 
divided  into  sections,  blocks,  and  lots.  Therefore 
conveyances  there  recite  the  number  of  the  sec- 
tion, block,  and  lot.  besides  containing  a  descrip- 
tion bv  metes  and  bounds,  therebv  insuring  the 
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greatest  possible  accuracy,  and  Avhen  the  con- 
veyance is  properly  indexed  in  the  books  in  the 
register's  office,  by  section  and  block,  it  is  easily 
found.  By  the  introduction  of  the  above  reforms, 
the  conveyance  of  lands  is  much  more  simple  and 
titles  more  secure  than  formerly.  See  Convey- 
ance. 

LANDWEHR,  lant'var  (Ger.,  land-defense). 
A  military  term  originating  in  Prussia,  and 
since  applied  to  a  branch  of  the  national  reserve 
forces  of  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Switzerland.  The  Prussian  Landwehr  was  first 
proposed  in  ISGO  by  ilajor  Knesebeck,  of  the 
Prussian  Army;  but  it  was  not  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  of  1813  that  the 
Prussian  system  of  national  defense,  for  which  it 
was  originally  solely  devised,  came  into  actual 
being.  It  was  then  organized  on  Scharnhorst's 
plan,  by  a  royal  edict,  dated  Marcli  17,  1813. 
i3y  the  Constitution  of  April,  1871,  the  Prussian 
regulations  were  extended  to  the  German  Em- 
pire. In  Austria-Hungary,  the  Landwehr  of  Aus- 
tria and  Uonvcdscg  of  Hungary  were  organized 
in  1889,  citizens  who  have  been  transferred  from 
the  common  army  serving  two  years,  and  others 
twelve  years.  After  quitting  the  reserve  of  the 
regular  army,  the  German  conscript  serves 
twelve  years  in  the  Landwehr,  five  years  in  the 
first  class  or  'ban,'  and  seven  years  in  the  second 
ban.  In  Japan  those  who  have  served  their 
period  in  the  active  army  perform  five  years'  land- 
wehr service.  All  able-bodied  citizens  of  the 
Swiss  Republic  are  compelled  to  serve  in  the  na- 
tional Landwehr  from  the  thirty-third  to  the 
completed  forty-fourth  year  of  their  age.  Like 
the  German  Landwehr,  it  is  divided  into  two 
hans,  the  first  consisting  of  men  from  thirty- 
three  to  forty  years  of  age,  and  the  second  ban  of 
men  from  forty  to  forty-four. 

The  general  evolution  of  the  Landwehr  has  been 
from  a  force  organized  entirely  for  home  de- 
fense to  an  important  part  of  the  trained  defen- 
sive or  offensive  forces  of  the  nation.  See 
Armies. 

LANE^  Alfred  Church  ( 1863— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can geologist,  born  in  Boston,  and  educated  at 
Harvard,  where,  after  a  course  at  Heidelberg, 
he  taught  mathematics.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  petrography  in  the  Michigan  College  of 
]\Iines,  and  as  assistant  State  geologist  of  Michi- 
gan wrote  several  parts  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Geological  fliirvey  of  Michigan,  and  many  con- 
tributions to  popular  and  technical  periodicals. 

LANE,  Edward  William  (1801-76).  An 
English  Orientalist.  He  was  born  in  Hereford, 
and  was  the  son  of  Prebendary  Theophilus  Lane. 
After  education  at  Bath  and  Hereford,  he  aban- 
doned an  intention  to  enter  holy  orders;  also 
abandoned,  owing  to  ill  health,  the  engraver's 
profession,  which  he  had  learned;  and,  w-ith  a 
strong  predilection  for  Oriental  studies,  went  to 
Egypt  in  1825.  He  soon  learned  Arabic,  and, 
adopting  the  native  garb  and  habits,  commenced 
his  travels,  observations,  and  sketches,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  an  interval  in  England, 
extended  from  1824  to  1835,  and  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Mod- 
ern Egyptians  (2  vols.,  1836),  still  a  standard 
authority.  This  was  followed  by  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  or  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainment  (3  vols.,  1838-40).  From 
1842  to  1849  he  was  in  Egypt,  collecting  mate- 


rials for  an  Arabic-English  Lexicon  and  Thesau- 
rus, and  after  his  return  to  England  the  rest  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  thi.s 
gigantic  work  for  publication.  In  1863  he  re- 
ceived a  civil-list  pension.  Seven  volumes 
of  his  Lexicon  (1863-74)  appeared  during  his 
lifetime;  the  posthumous  publication  was  com- 
pleted by  his  grandnephew,  S.  Lane-Poole,  with 
the  issue  of  three  further  volumes  (1877-92), 
the  funds  being  provided  by  Lane's  early  friend, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Consult  Poole, 
Life  of  Edward  William  Lane  (London,  1877). 

LANE,  George  Martin  (1823-97).  An 
American  Latinist  and  educator,  born  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.  He  studied  under  Beck  at  Harvard; 
graduated  there  in  184C;  and,  after  a  year  as 
tutor  in  Latin  at  Harvard,  went  to  Germany  and 
studied  at  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Heidelberg,  and  at 
Gottingen,  where  in  1851  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree with  a  thesis,  Smyrnceorum  Res  Gestce  et 
Antiquitates,  which  is  still  authoritative.  In  the 
same  year  he  returned  to  Cambridge  and  received 
a  chair  of  Latin.  He  was  appointed  Pope  pro- 
fessor in  1869,  and  resigned  in  1894,  though  as 
professor  emeritus  he  still  gave  instruction  in 
post-graduate  courses.  He  was  a  brilliant  and 
original  teacher;  the  author  of  Latin  Pronuncia- 
tion (1871),  which  turned  the  tide  against  the 
'English  method'  in  the  United  States,  and  of  a 
Latin  Grammar  (completed  by  Morgan,  1898), 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  felicitous  style;  and 
a  valuable  contributor  to  Harper's  Latin  lexicons. 
The  well-known  ballad  of  the  Lone  Fishball  was 
also  from  Lane's  pen. 

LANE,  Henry  Smith  (1811-81).  An  Ameri- 
can political  leader,  born  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ky.,  where  he  received  an  academic  education. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in 
1832  removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  practiced, 
and  became  identified  prominently  with  Whig 
politics.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  Indiana 
State  Senate,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  serving  two  terms  (1838-42). 
He  served  in  the  Mexican  War  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Indiana  volunteers. 
With  the  break-up  of  the  Whig  Party  in  Indiana, 
he  and  some  of  his  former  party  associates  en- 
tered into  an  organization  that  became  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  State. 
I-ane  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement 
that  led  to  the  calling  of  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  party  in  1856  at  Philadelphia,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  permanent  chairman.  In 
1859  he  was  elected  by  a  coalition  of  Repub- 
licans and  'American'  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  opposition 
to  Jesse  D.  Bright,  who  was  chosen  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  seated  after  a  contest.  In  1860  he  w^as 
elected  Governor  of  Indiana,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  1867.  In  1866  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Loyalists'  convention. 

LANE,  James  Henry  (1814-06).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  politician.  He  was  born  at  Law- 
renceburg,  Ind.,  studied  law,  and  in  1840  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  May,  1846,  he  volun- 
teered for  service  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was 
chosen  colonel  of  an  Indiana  regiment,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Indiana,  and  from 
1853  to   1855  he  was  a  Democratic  member  of 
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C'ongreas.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Kansas,  and 
there  became  cou^ipicuous  as  a  leader  of  the 
Free-State  Party.  He  was  president  of  the  To- 
IH*ka  Constitutional  Convention  in  the  fall  of 
this  year,  was  second  in  command  on  the  Free- 
State  side  during  the  so-called  Wakanisa  War, 
and  in  1856  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  by 
the  Lejrislature  which  had  met  under  the  Topeka 
Constitution.  This  election,  however,  was  not 
rectJgnized  by  Congress,  and  Lane  remained  in 
Kansas,  where  in  1859  he  acted  as  president  of 
the  I^avenworth  Constitutional  Convention.  In 
1861.  Kansiis  having  at  last  been  admitted  to  the 
I'nion,  l^ne  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate ;  but  the  Civil  War  having  broken  out,  he  soon 
volunteered  for  active  ser\ice  in  the  field,  and, 
after  commanding  for  a  time  the  frontier  guards 
about  Washington,  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  December,  1861,  though 
his  commission  was  canceled  in  the  following 
March.  He  projected  several  visionary  military 
expeditions,  such  as  the  'Great  Southern  Expe- 
dition' from  Kansas  in  1861-62;  he  became 
'commander  for  recruiting  in  the  Department 
of  Kansas'  in  July,  1862;  and  in  this  capacity 
endeavoreti  to  usurp  the  functions  of  Gfovemor 
Robinson,  and  later  of  Governor  Carney.  In 
1864,  during  General  Price's  raid,  he  was  an 
aide  to  (^neral  Curtis.  He  was  reelected  to  the 
Unitcii  States  Senate  in  1865,  but  in  1866  was 
attacked  with  paralysis,  and  during  a  temporarj' 
aberration  of  mind  committed  suicide. 

LANE,  JoxATHAX  HoMEB  (1819-80).  An 
American  physicist,  bom  at  GJeneseo,  Livingston 
County,  X.  Y..  and  educated  at  Phillips  iSeter 
and  at  Yale  College.  After  three  years  in  the 
Patent  Office  he  was  promoted  to  principal  ex- 
aminer (1851),  but  in  1857  was  removed  for  po- 
litical reasons.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  veri- 
fier of  standards  in  the  office  of  weights  and 
measures  at  Washington.  In  1870  he  published  a 
valuable  paper  entitled  The  Theoretical  Tem- 
perature of  the  Sun.  Lane  patented  an  optical 
telegraph  or  semaphore,  and  an  improved  mer- 
curj'  horizon,  and  attempted  experiments  to  se- 
cure low  temperatures  and  to  determine  the 
absolute  zero. 

LANE,  Joseph  (1801-81).  An  American 
pioneer  and  soldier,  bom  in  Buncombe  County, 
N.  C.  He  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1814,  and 
two  years  later  cros.sed  the  Ohio  into  Warrick 
County.  Ind.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  1822  while  still  under  age,  and  was  conse- 
quently obliged  to  wait  some  time  before  he  could 
take  his  seat.  From  that  time  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  War  he  was  a  member  of  one 
branch  or  the  other  of  the  Indiana  Legislature, 
but  in  1846  he  resigned  from  the  State  Senate  to 
enlist  as  a  private.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  Second  Indiana  Volunteers, 
and  in  1846  was  commissioned  brigadier-general. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
and  at  Huamantla  defeated  General  Santa  Anna, 
for  which  service  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of 
major-general  in  the  Regular  Army.  He  was  verj' 
successful  against  the  guerrilla  bands  which  in- 
fested the  country,  and  became  known  as  the 
Marion  of  the  Mexican  War.  At  the  close  of  the 
•war  President  Polk  appointed  him  Governor  of 
Oregon  Territory,  and  when  President  Taylor 
removed  him  two  years  later  (1850),  the  people 
elected  him  delegate  to  Congress,  an  office  which 
he  held  until  Oregon's  admission  to  the  Union 


in  1859,  when  he  was  chosi>n  United  States  Sena- 
tor. During  President  Pierce's  administration 
he  conunanded  the  troops  sent  to  suppress  m 
uprising  of  the  Indians.  In  1852  the  Indiana 
DeuuxTatic  State  Convention  advocated  his  non'.i- 
nation  for  the  Presidency,  and  in  1860  be  ran 
for  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  John  C. 
Breckenridge.  Upon  bis  defeat  he  retired  from 
public  life  to  his  ranch  in  Oregon,  where  he  lived 
in  comparative  poverty  until  his  death. 

LANE,  Sir  Rauh  (c.15301603).  The  first 
Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  bom  in  North- 
amptonshire, England,  and  is  said  to  have  taken 
part  at  an  early  age  in  the  buccaneering  expedi- 
tions in  which  English  ships  were  employed  at 
that  time.  In  1583-85  he  was  employed  in  the 
Government's  service  in  Ireland.  He  joined  Sir 
Richard  Grenville's  expedition  to  America  in 
1585,  and  after  its  arrival  established  a  colony 
on  Roanoke  Island,  and  became  Governor.  The 
colony  was  not  successful,  owing  to  disadvan- 
tageous location,  the  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  lack  of  food.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake 
arrived  with  his  fleet  in  June,  1586,  the  colonists 
were  glad  to  return  to  England.  Upon  his  re- 
turn Lane  was  given  charge  of  certain  measures 
for  defending  the  coa.st,  took  part  in  Drake's 
expedition  in  1589  against  Portugal,  and  in  1591 
helped  to  put  down  an  Irish  rebellion,  for  which 
he  was  knighted  two  years  later.  He  remained 
in  Ireland  until  his  death. 

LANE,  Richard  James  (1800-72).  An  Eng- 
lish engraver  and  lithographer,  bom  at  Berkeley 
Castle  in  Hereford.  He  was  an  older  brother  of 
Edward  William  Lane,  the  Arabic  scholar.  Early 
apprenticed  to  Heath,  the  engraver,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1827,  on  the 
merit  of  an  engraving  after  Lawrence.  About 
this  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  newer 
art  of  lithography,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  work 
in  this  field  has  rarely  been  excelled.  In  1837 
he  was  appointed  lithographer  to  the  Queen. 
Afterwards  (1864)  he  became  teacher  of  etching 
at  South  Kensington.  His  works,  which  num- 
ber more  than  a  thousand,  include  the  lithograph 
"Sketches  from  Gainsborough"  (who  was  his 
great-uncle),  and  a  series  after  Lawrence,  and 
among  his  excellent  sketches  in  chalk  or  pencil 
are  several  portraits  of  the  Queen. 

LANE-POOLE,  Stanley  ( 1854— ) .  An  Eng- 
lish author  and  archaeologist.  He  was  bom  in 
London,  December  18,  1854,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  studied  numismatics,  and  from  1874 
to  1892  was  connected  with  the  coin  department 
of  the  British  [Museum.  During  this  time  he 
prepared  a  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  and  Indian 
Coint  in  the  museum  (14  vols.,  1875-92).  He 
was  also  sent  on  several  important  archaeological 
missions  to  Egypt,  Russia,  and  Australia.  In 
1895-97  he  was  employed  by  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment in  research  at  Cairo.  In  1898  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Arabic  at  Trinity  College, 
Ihiblin.  Among  his  many  works  are  biographies 
of  his  great-uncle,  Edward  William  Lane  (1877), 
Sir  G.  F.  Bou:en  (1889),  Aurangzib  (1892), 
Saladin  (1898),  and  Babar  (1899)  ;  and  numer- 
ous histories,  as  The  Moors  in  Spain  ( 1887 )  ; 
Speeches  and  Table  Talk  of  Mohammed  (1882)  ; 
The  Mohammedan  Dynastie»  (1893)  ;  and  Sara- 
cenic Egypt  (1900).  He  also  completed  Lane's 
Arabic  Lexicon  (1876-93),  and  edited  the  Koran 
(1879)   and  many  other  miscellaneous  works. 
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LANESSAN,  lii'n'-siiN'',  Jean  Maeie  Antoine 
DE  ( 1843 —  ) .  A  French  politician  and  naturalist, 
born  at  Saint-Andre-de-Cubzac,  Gironde.  He  left 
his  medical  studies  at  Bordeaux  to  enter  the 
health  corps  of  the  marine  service,  and  was 
engaged  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Cochin- 
China  until  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  in  which 
he  served  as  surgeon,  though  he  did  not  grad- 
uate in  medicine  till  1872.  He  was  elected 
Deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1881,  and 
again  in  1885,  and  he  also  edited  for  a  short  time 
Le  Reveil  (1881-82)  and  La  Marseillaise,  con- 
tributed to  other  Republican  journals,  and  inter- 
ested himself  especially  in  colonial  matters.  He 
Avas  sent  on  missions  to  Tunis  and  Cochin-China 
to  determine  how  far  they  could  participate  in 
the  exhibition  of  1889,  and  was  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Indo-China  (1891-94).  His  works  are: 
Du  protoplasme  vegetal  (1876);  Manuel  d'his- 
toire  naturclle  mcdicale  (1879-81)  ;  La  matiere, 
la  vie  et  les  etrcs  vivants  (1879)  ;  Etiides>  sur  la 
doctrine  de  Darwin  (1881)  ;  Traite  de  zoologie 
and  Protozoaires  (1882)  ;  La  botanique  (1882)  ; 
Le  transforrnisme  (1883)  ;  Flore  de  PaTts(1884)  ; 
Introduction  d  la  iotanique  and  Le  sapin  (1885)  ; 
La  Tunisie  (1887)  ;  L'expansion  coloniale  de  la 
France  (1888);  L'Indo-Chine  frangaise  (1889); 
La  colonisation  frangaise  en  Indo-Chine  (1895)  ; 
I'rincipes  de  colonisation    (1897). 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINABY.  A 
divinity  school  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  founded  in 
1829,  and  opened  in  1832.  It  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  students 
from  other  evangelical  churches  are  received.  No 
tuition  fee  is  charged  and  board  is  provided  at 
a  low  cost.  There  are  39  scholarships,  each  of 
the  value  of  $2,000.  The  school  maintains  two 
clubs,  the  General  Society  of  Alumni,  and  the 
Lane  Club,  composed  of  alumni  of  the  vicinity 
and  professors  of  the  seminary.  The  school  owns 
GO  acres  of  ground,  given  by  Elnathan  Kemper  in 
1829,  a  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  campus. 
The  seminary  omus  in  addition  a  library  building 
with  over  19,000  volumes,  five  professors'  resi- 
dences, and  a  number  of  houses  for  rent.  Its  en- 
dowment in  1902  was  $480,929,  its  income  $18,- 
078,  and  its  enrollment  20,  with  a  faculty  of  five 
instructors. 

LANFRANCI,  lan'frank  (c.1005-89).  The 
most  eminent  of  the  foreign  churchmen  who  rose 
to  distinction  in  the  mediaeval  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Pavia, 
about  1005,  and  edvicated,  partly  in  Pavia, 
partly  at  Bologna,  for  the  profession  of  the  law. 
In  the  hope  of  greater  distinction,  he  removed 
to  France,  and  founded  at  Avranches,  in  Nor- 
mandy, a  school  of  law  (c.l039),  which  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  in  France.  In 
1042  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Bee,  not  far 
from  Rouen,  and  in  1045  was  appointed  prior  and 
opened  a  school  in  the  monastery  which  was  soon 
thronged.  In  1066  he  left  Bee  and  became  abbot 
of  a  new  monastery  at  Caen  founded  by  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy.  The  latter  selected  him,  after 
the  conquest  of  England,  to  fill  the  primatial  see 
of  Canterbury,  and  he  was  induced  with  much  re- 
luctance to  accept  it  in  1070.  Under  his  spiritual 
rule,  the  Church  of  England  received  as  strong 
an  infusion  of  the  Norman  element  as  was  forced 
upon  the  political  system  of  England  by  the  iron 
hand  of  the  Conqueror.  Lanfranc  outlived  Wil- 
liam ;  and  to  his  influence  the  historians  mainly 
ascribed  the  peaceful  submission  with  which  that 


monarch's  successor,  William  Rufus,  was  accepted 
by  the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  comparative  mod- 
eration of  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign.  Lan- 
franc died  at  Canterbury  on  May  24,  1089.  His 
chief  writings  are  commentaries  on  the  Epistles 
of  Saint  Paul,  the  treatise  against  Berengar,  De 
Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini,  and  sermons.  His 
letters  also  are  interesting.  The  first  complete 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  D'Achery  (Paris, 
1648).  They  are  also  found  in  Migne,  Patrol. 
Lat.,  cl.  Consult  his  Life  by  Crozals  (Paris, 
1877). 

LANFRANCO,  liin'frai/ko,  Giovanni  (1580- 
1647).  An  Italian  historical  painter,  of  the 
Eclectic  School.  He  was  born  at  Parma,  and  as 
a  lad  was  page  to  the  JMarquis  of  Montalto.  He 
showed  such  talent  for  design  that  his  lord 
placed  him  with  Agostino  Carracci,  who  was  then 
painting  at  Parma.  After  Agostino's  death  Lan- 
franco  went  to  Rome  to  study  under  Annibale 
Carracci,  and  assisted  him  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
Farnese  Palace.  He  painted  in  different  cities 
of  Northern  Italy,  decorating  the  cupola  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Piazzo  at  Piacenza  with  frescoes  of 
"Angels  in  Glorj'."  for  the  Marquis  of  Montalto. 
Paul  V.  employed  him  in  the  Quirinal  Palace 
and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Through  intrigue 
he  obtained  the  commission  for  the  cupola  fres- 
coes of  San  Andrea  della  Valle,  which  Domeni- 
chino  had  begun.  The  subject  represented  is  the 
"Ascension  of  the  Virgin/'  surrounded  by  a  mul- 
titude of  angels,  and  the  decoration  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  kind  ever  executed,  both 
in  keenness  of  foreshortening  and  treatment  of 
light.  At  Naples  he  decorated  the  cupola  of  the 
Church  of  Gesil  Nuovo  (1631),  and  painted  in 
other  churches,  besides  finishing  the  frescoes  in 
the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
cathedral,  left  incomplete  at  his  death  by  Do- 
menichino.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  1646,  Lan- 
franco  painted  "Saint  Peter  Walking  upon  the 
Sea"  for  Saint  Peter's  Church,  and  a  Passion 
series  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Crucifix  there.  As 
a  reward  Pope  Urban  VIII.  raised  him  to  knight- 
hood.   He  died  in  his  villa,  near  Rome. 

Lanfranco's  chief  importance  consists  in  his 
frescoes,  his  oil  paintings  being  less  pleasing. 
Of  the  latter  there  are  numerous  examples  in 
all  the  Italian  collections,  at  Madrid,  and  in  the 
Louvre.  His  coloring  is  brilliant  and  his  style 
is  vigorous,  but  all  his  work  is  superficial  in 
character.  He  also  studied  engraving  under 
Agostino  Carracci,  his  most  important  plates  be- 
ing biblical  subjects  of  Raphael's  "Loggie"  in  the 
Vatican,  engraved  in  conjunction  with  Listo 
Badalocchio. 

LANFREY,  laN'fra^  Pierre  (1828-77).  A 
French  historian  and  politician,  born  at  Cham- 
bery,  Savoy.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Chambery,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
expelled,  and  at  the  Lycee  Bourbon,  Paris,  where 
he  completed  his  studies  in  1847.  He  then  took 
up  law  at  the  universities  of  Grenoble  and  Turin. 
His  bent,  however,  was  toward  philosophical  and 
historical  studies,  and  in  1853  he  returned  to 
Paris  to  enter  the  world  of  politics  and  journal- 
ism. He  first  attracted  public  attention  by  the 
publication  in  1855  of  L'eglise  et  les  philosophes 
du  18eme  siecle.  This  was  followed  in  1857  by 
his  Essai  sur  la  revolution  frangaise,  and  in  1869 
by  his  Histoire  politique  des  papes  and  the  social- 
istic novel  Lettres  d'Everard.  The  same  year  he 
became  editor  of  the  Revue  Nationale.     In  1863 
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ho  published  his  work  Le  rHabliMement  de  la 
J'olofftie.  Ue^ignin^  his  iniitorship  in  1804.  he  de- 
voted himself  to  his  jjrt'iit  work,  a  political  and 
social  study  of  the  First  Empire,  covering  the 
j>criiHl  to  1812,  published  under  the  title  Hiatoire 
de  Sapoleon  I^*"  118(57-74).  This  is  an  able  and 
scholarly  arraijrnment  of  the  first  Nai>oleon,  and 
counteracted  Thiens's  laudation  of  the  Emperor, 
l^nfrey  fouplit  with  the  Garde  Mobile  in  the 
Franco-German  War.  In  1871  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  from  ^larseilles,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  Ambassador 
to  Switzerland.  In  1873,  on  the  election  of  Mac- 
Mahon  to  the  Presidency,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, and  in  1875  was  elected  a  life  Senator.  In 
jKtlities  he  acted  with  the  Motlerate  Left.  He 
died  at  Pau..  November  15,  1877.  Consult,  for 
his  life,  three  articles  by  Comte  d'Haussonville, 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  ilondes  (Paris,  1880). 

LANG,  Andrew  ( 1844— ) .  An  English  writer, 
born  at  Selkirk.  Scotland.  March  31,  1844.  He 
was  educated  at  Saint  Andrews  University,  and 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  At  the  university  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sics, and  was  elected  fellow  of  Merton  College 
(1868).  This  classical  knowledge  was  turned 
to  good  use  in  the  beautiful  English  versions  of 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus  (1880),  the  Odys- 
sey (1879),  the  Iliad  (1882),  and  the  Homeric 
Hymns  ( 1899).  In  tlie  second  and  third  of  these 
translations  he  was  aided  by  Butcher,  Leaf,  and 
Myers.  From  the  French  he  translated  with 
equal  skill  Aucassin  and  Xicolette  (1887)  ;  edit- 
ed Perrault's  Popular  Tales;  and  made  selec- 
tions for  several  books  of  fairy  stories.  His  Bal- 
lads and  Lyrics  of  Old  France  had  appeared  in 
1872.  He  made  substantial  contributions  to 
learning  in  Custom  and  Myth  (1884);  Myth, 
Ritual,  and  Reliffion  (1887:  new  ed.  1899)  ;  and 
The  Making  of  Religion  (1898).  As  a  poet  he  is 
known  by  his  charming  society  verse  and  by  some 
longer  poems,  among  which  are:  Ballades  in  Blue 
China  (1880)  ;  Rhymes  d  la  Mode  (1884)  ;  Grass 
of  Parnassus  ( 1888)  ;  Ballades  of  Books  (1888)  ; 
and  Helen  of  Troy  (1882).  Other  books  are: 
The  Mark  of  Cain  (1886):  The  Monk  of  Fife 
(1895)  ;  Pickle  the  Spy  (1897),  and  its  sequel. 
The  Companions  of  Pickle  ( 1898)  ;  The  Disentan- 
glers  (1902)  ;  Magic  and  Religion  (1901);  The 
Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart  (1901)  :  Alfred  Tenny- 
son (1901):  a  good  Lijfe  of  J.  G.  Lockhart 
(1896).  and  of 'Prince  Charles  Edward  (1900)  ; 
an  edition  of  Burns  (1896)  and  of  Scott  (1899). 
His  essavs  include:  Letters  to  Dead  Authors 
(1886)  :  Letters  on  Literature  (1889)  :  and  Es- 
says in  Little  (1891).  His  most  substantial  his- 
torical works  are:  A  Historjf  of  Scotland  from 
the  Roman  Occupation  (1900ff.)  ;  James  VI.  and 
the  Gotrrie  Mystery  (1902). 

LANG,  liing.  Arnold  ( 1855— ) .  A  German- 
Swiss  zoiilogist  and  anatomist,  bom  at  Oftringen, 
Switzerland.  He  studied  at  Geneva  and  at  Jena, 
where  he  obtained  his  degree  in  1876,  and  in  the 
same  year  became  privat-docent  at  Bern.  Be- 
tween 1878  and  1885  he  was  assistant  at  the 
zoological  station  at  Naples:  in  1886  he  became 
Ritter  professor  of  phylogeny  in  Jena;  in  1889 
professor  of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy 
in  Zurich.  His  most  important  works  are:  Die 
Polyrladen  ( Seeplanarien)  des  Golfes  con  Xeapel 
(1884);  Text-Book  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
(1884);  Ueher  den  Einfluss  der  fesisitzenden 
Lehensiceise  auf  die  Thiere,  etc.    (Jena,  1888)  ; 


Text -Book  of  Comparative  Anatomy  (Eng.  truw. 
1891-96). 

LANO,  Benjamin  Jounsox  (1837—).  An 
.Vmerican  composer  and  teacWr,  bom  at  Salem, 
Mass.  He  studied  under  hin  father  (a  well- 
known  local  organist),  F.  G.  Hill,  Alfred  Jaell, 
and  Gustav  Satter.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  be 
was  established  as  a  teacher  and  organist ;  but 
some  three  years  later  went  to  Berlin,  (icrmany, 
for  advanced  work  in  composition  and  a  course 
of  instruction  under  Liszt's  direction.  Upon 
his  return  to  America  he  resumed  his  musical 
engagements,  paying  a  return  visit  to  Europe  in 
1869,  during  which  time  he  gave  concerts  in  Ber- 
lin, Leipzig,  and  other  musical  centres.  He  held 
many  church  appointments  as  organist,  and  was 
for  many  years  organist  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  of  which  organization  be  became 
conductor  in  1895.  He  was  also  a  leading  mem- 
l)«r  of  the  concert  committee  of  the  Ilanard 
Musical  Association,  conductor  of  the  Apollo  and 
the  Cecilia  clubs  from  the  time  of  their  forma- 
tion, and  was  fanjous  for  the  great  number  of 
new  works  he  gave  to  the  public  through  his 
societies.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Wag- 
ner, and  was  a  loyal  pioneer  in  America  of  that 
master's  music.  He  also  introduced  into  this 
countrj'  3kIendelssohn's  Walpurgis  yight  and 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust.  As  a  composer 
he  is  of  slight  importance,  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  composition  remaining  in  MSS.  He  is  the 
father  of  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang  (q.v.). 

LANG,  lang,  Heixrich  (1826  76).  A  Protes- 
tant theologian,  bom  near  Balingen,  in  Wiirttem- 
berg.  He  studied  theology  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen.  Banished  from  his  country  for  tak- 
ing part  in  the  uprising  of  1848.  he  accepted  the 
post  of  pastor  at  Wartau,  Switzerland,  where  he 
soon  became  famous  as  an  advocate  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  By  means  of  his  sermons  and 
his  periodical.  Die  Zeitstimmen  aus  der  reform- 
irten  Kirche  der  Schtreis.  he  endeavored  to  pro- 
mulgate views  of  Christianity,  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  modem  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible.     In 

1872,  when  pastor  at  Meilen  (near  the  Lake  of 
Zurich),  he  united  his  paper  with  Bitzius's  Ber- 
ner  Wochenhlatter  into  the  Reform.  The  most 
important  of  Lang's  publications  are:  Versuch 
einer  christlichen  Dogmatik  (1858-68)  ;  Ein  Gang 
durch  die  christliche  ^yelt  (1859-70)  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  sermons,  under  the  title. 
Religiose  Reden,  in  which  he  denounces  the  old 
doctrines  of  the  orthodox  Church. 

LANG,  John  Mabsiiaix  ( 1834— ) .  A  Scotch 
Presbj-terian  minister,  bom  in  Glasford,  Lanark- 
shire.' He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University, 
was  appointed  to  congregations  in  Aberdeen 
(1856),  Glasgow  (1865)^  and  Edinburgh  (1868), 
but  returned  to  the  Barony  (Thurch.  Glasgow,  in 

1873.  and  in  1900  was  made  vice-chancellor  and 
principal  of  Aberdeen  University.  His  principal 
publications  are:  Gnostic  Sects  and  Heresies 
(1873);  Hearen  and  Home  (1875);  The  iMSt 
Supper  of  Our  Lord  (1881)  ;  Life:  Is  It  Worth 
Living?  (1883):  Ancient  Religions  of  Central 
America  (1882)  ;  The  Church  of  England  (1884)  ; 
Gideon  and  the  Judges  (1890)  ;  The  Church  and 
the  People  (1893). 

LANG,  lang.  Karl  Heixrich  vox  (1764- 
1S35).  A  German  historian,  bom  at  Balgheim. 
In  1780  he  became  amanuensis  in  the  library  of 
the  Prince  of  Oettingen-Wallerstein,  and  in  1782 
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he  entered  the  University  of  Altdorf .  Three  years 
later  at  Oettingen  he  lield  various  local  ollices 
(till  1789),  and  Avrote  Bcitrdge  zur  Kenntniss 
der  Verfassung  des  iittingischen  Vater  lands 
(1786).  Hardenberg  sent  him  to  the  Congress 
at  Rastatt  as  secretary  of  legation  in  1797.  In 
1799  he  became  Councilor  of  War  and  of  Do- 
mains, and  in  1811  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Government  Archives  at  Munich.  His  historical 
works,  which  are  popular  rather  than  scientific, 
include:  Historische  Entwickelung  der  deutschen 
Steuerverfassung  (1793)  ;  Annalen  des  Fiirsten- 
tums  Ansbach  unter  der  preussischen  Regierung 
(1806)  ;  and  Geschichte  der  Jesuiten  in  Bayern 
(1819).  His  other  works,  Hammelburger  Reisen 
in  elf  Fahrten  (last  ed.  1822),  and  Birmanisches 
Btrafgesetzbuch  (1822-25),  are  marked  by  a  sar- 
castic humor,  which  enters  largely  even  into  his 
Memoiren  (1842;   lasted.  1881). 

LANG,  Louis  (1814-93).  A  German- Ameri- 
can painter,  born  at  Waldsee,  WUrttemberg.  Al- 
ready a  pastel  portraitist  of  some  reputation,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1834,  and  afterwards  studied  at 
Stuttgart.  In  1838  he  came  to  America,  and  in 
1852  was  made  an  Academician.  His  works  in- 
clude: "Asleep  in  Prayer"  (1869),  "Landing  of 
the  Market  Boat  at  Capri,"  "Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,"  and  "Cinderella." 

LANG,  Margaret  Rutiiven  (1867—).  An 
American  composer,  born  in  Boston.  She  studied 
the  piano  with  her  father,  B.  J.  Lang;  the  violin 
with  Schmidt  in  Boston,  Drechsler  and  Abel  in 
Munich;  composition  with  Gluth;  and  orchestra- 
tion with  Chadwick.  She  wrote  a  number  of  de- 
lightful songs,  instrumental  pieces,  and  several 
overtures,  of  which  her  Dramatic  Overture  was 
given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
Witichis  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra. 

LANGAHA,  lan-ga'ha  (Malagasy  name).  A 
brown  tree-snake  (Dryophis  langaha)  of  Mada- 
gascar, about  three  feet  long,  having  a  prolonged, 
scaly  snout,  often  flattened  into  a  leaf-like  organ 
half  an  inch  in  length.  That  it  uses  this  purely 
as  a  tactile  organ  seems  doubtful,  as  it  is  simply 
a  tree-snake,  with  no  hindrance  to  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  tongue.  Some  related  snakes,  like 
Trigops  (see  Tree-Snake),  have  similar  fleshy 
tips;  and  one,  Herpeton  (q.v.),  has  two  distinct 
tentacles;  but  this  species  is  aquatic,  and  such 
tentacles  would  usefully  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
tongue,  not  easily  protrusible  in  the  water.  Stej- 
neger  believes  that  these  appendages  serve 
mainly  to  increase  the  opening  of  the  mouth, 
and  thus  assist  the  snakes  in  capturing  prey,  as 
do  the  bristles  about  the  mouth  of  fly-catching 
birds. 

LANGBAINE,  lang'ban,  Gerard  (1656-92). 
An  English  bibliographer  and  critic,  born  in  Ox- 
ford. He  was  the  son  of  Gerard  Langbaine,  pro- 
vost of  Queens  College,  Oxford,  and  came  to  be 
known  as  Langbaine  the  younger,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  father.  He  was  educated  at  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  but  was  noted  for  sport- 
ing rather  than  academic  proclivities,  and  did  not 
graduate.  He  married  young,  and  later,  with  but 
a  remnant  of  his  patrimony,  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  dramatic  literature  and  the  collec- 
tion of  English  plays.  According  to  his  state- 
ment, he  had  gathered  980  stage  works  of  various 
kinds,  when,  in  November,  1687.  a  limited  edition 
of  Momus  Triumph ans,  or  the  Plagiaries  of  the 
English  Stage  Exposed  in  a  Catalogue  of  Com- 


edies, Tragedies,  Etc.,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Dryden,  forestalled  A  ISIew  Cat- 
alogue of  English  Blays,  which  Langbaine  pub- 
lished a  month  later,  and  in  which  Dryden's 
works  are  acutely  criticised.  Langbaine's  work 
had  a  wide  circulation,  and,  with  numerous 
amendments  and  additions,  resolved  itself  into 
An  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets,  or 
Some  Observations  and  Remarks  on  the  Lives  and 
Writings  of  All  Those  that  Have  Published 
Either  Comedies,  Tragedies^  Tragicomedies,  Pas- 
torals, Masques,  Interludes,  Farces,  or  Operas  in 
the  English  Tongue  (1691). 

LANGBEIN,  lang^in,  August  Friedricii 
PJrnst  (1757-1835).  A  German  humorous  poet 
and  novelist,  born  at  Radeberg,  near  Dresden.  He 
studied  law  at  Leipzig,  practiced  it  afterwards  in 
Dresden,  and  from  1800  on  lived  in  Berlin,  de- 
voted entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1820  he 
was  appointed  censor  of  belletristic  literature. 
Extremely  proficient  in  metrical  composition,  and 
commanding  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  drollery,  he 
cultivated  with  especial  success  the  comical 
poetic  tale,  frequently  inclining  toward  frivolity, 
but  teeming  with  fun.  The  widespread  popu- 
larity of  his  Schwdnlce  (1792,  21st  ed.  1888) 
was  almost  equaled  by  that  of  his  merry  tales 
in  prose,  such  as  Thomas  Kellericurm  (1806), 
Magister  Zimpels  Brautfahrt,  and  others,  distin- 
guished for  inventive  faculty  and  pleasing  dic- 
tion. He  published  himself  the  original  edition 
of  his  Siimmtliche  Schriften  (1835-37)  ;  his  Hu- 
moristische  Gcdichte  were  edited  by  Tittmann 
(Halle,  1872),  and  Humoristische  Erzdhlungen 
appeared  in  Leipzig,  1891.  Consult  Jess,  Lang- 
bein  und  seine  Verserzdhlungen  (Berlin,  1902). 

LANG'DALE,  Sir  Marmaduke  (c.1598-1661). 
An  English  soldier,  born  in  Yorkshire  of  Roman 
Catholic  family.  Though  an  opponent  of  the 
ship-money  tax  (1639),  he  stood  valiantly  for 
King  Charles  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
raised  an  infantry  regiment  to  fight  for  him 
(1643).  He  became  famous  as  a  cavalry  leader, 
drove  the  Scottish  horse  at  Corbridge,  Northum- 
berland, won  a  victory  at  Melton  Mowbray,  and 
raised  the  siege  of  Pontefract  (1645).  He  met, 
however,  with  disaster  at  Naseby;  his  band  of 
1500  horsemen  was  scattered  by  successive  de- 
feats before  he  could  join  Montrose  in  Scotland, 
and  Langdale  had  to  flee  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
thence  to  France.  Three  years  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  fight  for  the  Stuarts,  and  surprised 
Berwick,  but  was  once  more  defeated  by  Crom- 
well at  Preston  and  this  time  taken  prisoner.  He 
escaped  from  Nottingham  Castle  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  was  a  soldier  of  fortime  until  the 
Restoration,  when  he  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Yorkshire  (1660). 

LANG^DELL,  Christopher  Columbus  ( 1826 
— ) .  An  American  legal  writer  and  educator, 
born  in  New  Boston,  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H. 
He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy 
and  at  Harvard  College,  which  he  left  at  the 
end  of  his  junior  year  (1849)  to  begin  the  study 
of  laAV.  He  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1851  and  graduated  in  1853,  removing  immedi- 
ately to  New  York,  where  he  practiced  until  1870, 
in  partnership  with  Judges  William  G.  Choate 
and  Addison  BroAvn.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
Dane  professor  of  law  at  Harvard  LaAv  School, 
was  made  dean  of  the  school  in  the  following 
year,  and  retained  the  position  until  1895.     He 
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has  been  promineutly  ussmiated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  legal  eilueatioii  in  the  United  States, 
|>artitularly  in  tlie  intrcKiuetion  of  the  'ease 
svsleni'  of  study,  of  whicli  he  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inators. His  publications  include:  Selection  of 
Vases  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  (1870)  ;  Selection 
of  Cases  on  the  Late  of  Sales  (1872)  ;  Summary 
of  the  Late  of  Contracts  and  Equity  Pleading 
(1877);   and  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading    (1878). 

LANGKDON,  John  (1741-1819).  An  Ameri- 
can Kevolutionarj'  leader  and  statesman,  born  at 
Portsmouth,  X.  H.  He  received  a  grammar- 
school  education,  spent  some  years  in  a  counting- 
house,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  had  become  a  wealthy  merchant  and  ship- 
owner. He  was  an  ardent  champion  of  the  rights 
of  the  Colonies,  and  became  interested  in  the 
org-anization  of  the  local  militia  companies,  as 
an  officer  of  which  he  took  part  in  Sullivan's 
seizure  of  Fort  William  and  Mary  at  New  Castle 
in  December,  1774.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  later,  as 
a  naval  agent  of  Congress,  he  superintended  the 
building  of  several  ships  of  war  at  Portsmouth. 
In  J  776  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Court  of  Common  IMeas,  and  in  1777 
l>ecame  a  mem!)er  and  Sjieaker  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State.  At  the  time  of  Bur- 
poyne's  invasion  he  pledged  his  entire  personal 
property  to  equip  the  New  Hampshire  volunteer 
troops,  in  which  he  served  as  a  captain  under 
Stark  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  and  after- 
wards at  Saratoga.  He  continued  to  preside  over 
the  New  Hampshire  Assembly  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  in  1783  was  again  elected  to  Con- 
gress. In  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion which  drew  up  the  Federal  Constitution, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  earnestly 
opposed  the  proposition  to  continue  the  power 
enjoyed  by  Congress  under  the  Confederation  of 
issuing  unconvertible  paper  currency  x>r  bills  of 
ciedit,  and  on  the  whole  at  that  time  approved 
of  the  establishment  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment. He  signed  the  Constitution  as  finally 
adopted,  and  returned  home  to  work  for  its  rati- 
fication. The  New  Hampshire  convention,  largely 
through  liis  exertions,  ratified  the  Constitution 
on  June  21,  1788,  making  the  necessary  ninth 
State,  and  thus  taking  from  Virginia,  which 
ratified  four  days  later,  the  honor  of  making  the 
instrument  effective.  In  June.  1788.  Langdon 
was  chosen  President  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  vear  was  elected  to  the 
first  United  States  Senate.  On  April  6.  1789, 
he  was  elected  president  of  that  body,  and  in  that 
capacity  presided  over  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress convened  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes  which  made  Washington  the  first  President. 
He  ser\-ed  as  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
continuously,  except  for  a  short  period  in  1792, 
when  R.  H.Lee  presided,  until  1794.  From  1794 
to  1804  he  was  a  member  of  Congress;  became  a 
strong  Anti-Federalist;  and  in  1801  was  oflrere<i 
but  refused  the  Na\-y  portfolio  in  President  Jef- 
ferson's Cabinet.  From  1802  to  1805  he  was 
again  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Assembly, 
serving  as  Speaker  in  1803-0.5,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  contin- 
uing in  office  by  annual  reelections  until  1809. 
He  was  again  elected  in  1810  and  1811.  and  re- 
fused a  renomination  in  1812.  In  1808  he  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  nine  Anti-Federal  electors  for 
the  office  of  Vice-President.     He  strongly   sup- 
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LANGDON,  Samuel  (1723-97).  An  Ameri- 
can clerg^-uian  and  educator.  He  was  bom  in 
Boston,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1740, 
and  taught  a  grammar  school  in  Portsmouth.  He 
was  chaplain  in  the  Louisburg  expedition  of 
1745;  settled  at  Portsmouth  in  1747;  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  there  until 
1774,  when  he  became  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. In  1780  he  was  forced  to  resign  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  student  body  to  his  pa- 
triotic sentiments.  He  died  at  Hampton  Falls, 
N.  H.  Langdon  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Aberdeen  in  17G2.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
was  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  the  New  Hamj^hire 
Convention  of  1788. 

LANGE,  lUng'c,  Erxst  Phiupp  Kabl  (1813- 
99).  A  German  novelist,  better  kno«-n  by  his 
nom-de-plume.  Philipp  Galen.  He  was  bom 
at  Potsdam;  studied  medicine  at  Berlin;  entered 
the  Prussian  army  as  surgeon  in  1840;  and  was 
in  charge  of  a  field  hospital  in  the  Holstein  cam- 
paign of  1849.  After  1857  he  lived  at  Potsdam. 
He  wrote:  Der  Irre  row  Saint  James  (written  in 
1844,  published  in  1854),  the  best  of  his  novels 
(7th  ed.  1883)  ;  a  semi-biographical  romance, 
Walther  Lund  (1855)  ;  Andreas  Burns,  a  sketch 
of  life  in  Holstein  (1856)  ;  Die  Tochter  des  Diplo- 
maten  (1865)  ;  Der  Alte  rom  Berg  (1873)  ;  Die 
Moselnixe  (1877);  Die  Furstendiener  (1880); 
and  Der  Meier  von  ifonjardin  (1891). 

LANGE,  Fbiedbich  Albert  (1828-75).  A 
German  philasopher  and  economist,  bom  at  Wald, 
near  Solingen,  and  educated  at  Zurich  and  Bonn. 
He  enteretl  journalism  as  editor  of  the  Rhein- 
und  Ruhr-Zeitung  (1862),  and  showed  himself 
an  able  opponent  of  Bismarck's  Ministry.  In 
1870  he  was  appointed  to  a  new  chair  of  induc- 
tive philosopliy  at  Zurich.  His  earlier  literary 
activity  was  in  economics  and  included  such  book's 
as  Mills  Ansichten  aber  die  sociale  Frage  (1865) 
and  the  valuable  work  Die  Arbeiterfrage  (2d 
revised  ed.  1870),  which  is  socialistic,  but  re- 
markably practical  and  independent.  More  im- 
portant is  his  work  in  philosophy,  especially  the 
Geschichte  des  Materialismus  (last  ed.  1898), 
with  a  valuable  criticism  of  modem  science, 
ethics,  and  economics.  Consult:  Braun,  Langeals 
SociaJokonom  (Halle,  1881)  ;  Ellisen,  Lange,  eine 
Lebensbeschreibung  (Leipzig,  1891). 

LANGE,  Hexby  (1821-93).  A  German  car- 
tographer, born  at  Stettin.  He  worked  with 
Berghaus,  and.  after  laboring  three  years  in 
Edinburgh  on  Johnson's  physical  atlas,  studied 
under  Ritter  and  Dove  in  Berlin  (1847  sqq.). 
In  1855  he  entered  the  employ  of  Brockhaus  at 
the  head  of  the  geographical  department ;  retired 
in  1860:  and  in  186i8  became  inspector  in  the  Ber- 
lin Statistical  Bureau.  He  published:  Atlas  ron 
yordamerika  (1854)  ;  Brockhauc'  Reiseatlas 
(1858-73)  ;  and  Land  und  Seekarte  des  Mittel- 
liindischcn  Meers    (2d  ed.    1870). 

LANGE,  JoHANN  Peteb  (1802-84).  A  Ger- 
man theologian.  He  was  bom  at  Sonnbom  near 
Elberfeld.  studied  at  Bonn,  and  after  serving  for 
several  years  as  pastor,  became  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Zurich  in  1841,  and  at  Bonn  in  1854. 
His  works  include:  Das  Leben  Jrsu  (1844-47; 
Eng.  trans.    1864   and    1872)  ;    Christliche  Dog- 
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matik  (1849-52);  Grundriss  der  theologischen 
Hermeneutik  (1877);  Grundriss  der  Bibelkunde 
Encyclopiidie  (1877);  Grundriss  der  biblischen 
(1881).  He  is  best  known  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Theologisch-homileiisches  Biheliverk  (1857 
sfjq.)j  published  in  English  translation,  edited 
and  augmented  by  Pliilip  Schalf,  under  the  title 
^1  Commentary  on  the  Holy  iicriptures\.  Critical, 
Doctrinal,  and  Homiletical  (25  vols.,  New  York, 
1805-80). 

LANGE,  LuDWiG  (1825-85).  A  German  phi- 
lologist and  archaeologist,  born  in  Hanover.  He 
studied  at  Gottingen  under  Hermann,  in  1853 
was  made  professor  at  Prague,  in  1859  went  to 
Giessen,  and  in  1871  to  Leipzig.  His  principal 
work  was  Handbuch  der  romischen  Altertiimer 
(3d  ed.  1876-79)  ;  and  he  also  wrote  Der 
homerische  Gebrauch  der  Partikel  el  ( 1872- 
73)  and  Die  Epheten  und  der  Areopag  vor  Solon 
(1874).  His  lesser  writings  were  posthumously 
collected  and  edited,  with  a  biographical  sketch 
by  K.  Lange,  under  the  title  Klcine  Schriften  aus 
dem  Gebiet  der  klassischen  Altertumsivis\senschaft 
(1887).  Consult  Neumann,  Ludwig  Lange  (Ber- 
lin, 1886). 

LANGE,  Samuel  Gottiiold  (1711-81).  A 
German  poet.  He  was  born  at  Halle,  the  son  of 
the  pietist  Joachim  Lange  (1070-1744),  who  was 
famed  as  the  author  of  the  Halle  Grammars. 
The  son  studied  theology  at  Halle,  and  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  Pyra,  with  whom  he  wrote 
Thyrsis'  und  Damons  freundschaftliche  Lieder 
(1745),  attacked  Gottsched,  whom  they  had  both 
ardently  followed  before,  and  opposed  the  use 
of  rhyme  in  poetry.  His  strongest  claim  to  fame 
is  the  feeble  version  of  Horace's  Odes  (1752), 
which  Lessing  criticised  and,  when  roused  by 
Lange's  fling  that  the  critic's  works  because  of 
their  small  format  were  only  'Vademecuras,' 
overpowered  Avith  the  brilliancy  of  his  Vadc 
Mecum  fUr  Lange  (1754).  * 

LANGE,  Thomas  (1829-87).  A  Danish  nov- 
elist, born  at  Copenhagen.  He  studied  theology, 
but  was  not  ordained,  and  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  first  writings  were 
published  anonymously,  and  attracted  little  at- 
tention. It  was  not  imtil  Eventyets  Land 
(1863)  appeared  that  he  was  fitly  appreciated. 
Later  works  gave  him  a  place  not  much  inferior 
to  that  of  Goldschmidt  in  Danish  literature.  His 
works  include:  Aaen  og  Havet  (1870)  ;  Roman- 
tiske  Skildringer  (Romantic  Descriptions,  1872), 
his  masterpiece;  De  lyse  'Ncetter  (1875);  Et 
Symposion   (1877)  ;  and  Ifyt  Liv  (1879). 

LANGE,  TiioR  N.isvE  (1851  —  ).  A  Danish 
author,  born  in  Copenhagen.  About  1877  he 
went  to  Moscow  as  Danish  consul.  His  works 
include  admirable  translations  from  Greek,  Old 
French,  and  Russian,  and  he  made  a  good  transla- 
tion of  Longfellow's  Golden  Legend  (3d  ed. 
1891).  He  also  compiled  Sldldringer  fra  den 
russiske  Literatur  (1886).  His  original  volumes 
include:  En  maaned  i  Orient  en;  Flygtize  Skizzer 
(1887);  Skitser  og  Phantaseir  (1890);  and  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  Gennem  farvet  Glas 
(1894). 

LANGEBEK,  langVbek,  Jakob  (1710-75). 
A  Danish  historian,  born  at  Skjoldborg.  He  first 
studied  Danish  history,  and  it  was  by  critical 
articles  on  contemporary  writers  in  this  field 
that  he  attracted  attention.  He  founded  a  society 
for  the  study  of  the  language  and  history  of  Den- 


mark iu  1845,  and  was  its  perpetual  archivist. 
His  works  consist  of  valuable  contributions  on 
his  favorite  subject  to  the  journals,  to  the  Dunske 
Magazin  (1845-52),  wliich  he  edited,  and  nearly 
all  of  which  he  wrote  himself;  and  Scriptores 
Rerum  Danicarum  Medii  CEvi  .  .  .  (1772-74), 
which  was  completed  by  Suhm,  Schoening,  and 
others  from  original  papers,  in  1878.  He  also 
collected  material  for  a  Danish  dictionary.  A 
collection  of  his  letters  was  published  in  1895. 

LANGELAND,  lang'e-land.  A  Danish  island 
situated  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Great 
Belt,  between  Fiinen  and  Laaland  (Map:  Den- 
mark, D  4).  It  is  33  miles  in  length,  and  about 
5  miles  in  breadth.  Area,  about  100  square  miles. 
It  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Grain,  peas,  butter,  and  cheese  are  largely  pro- 
duced. Rudkjijbing,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the 
only  town.     Population,  in  1901,  18,901. 

LANGELIEB,  liiNzh'lya',  Fbanqois  Ciiaeles 
Stanislas  (1838—).  A  Canadian  professor  and 
statesman.  He  was  born  at  Sainte  Rosalie,  P.  Q., 
was  educated  at  Saint  Hyacinthe  College  and  at 
Laval  University,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Lower  Canada  in  1861.  Afterwards  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Roman  law,  of  civil  law, 
and  of  political  economy  at  Laval  University. 
From  1882  to  1890  he  was  Mayor  of  Quebec,  and 
lie  served  also  as  a  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In 
1887  he  was  elected  to  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

LANGENBECK,  lang'en-bek,  Bernhard  Ru- 
dolph VON  (1810-87).  A  German  surgeon, 
nephew  and  pupil  of  Konrad  Johann  Martin 
Langenbeck,  bom  at  Pardingbiittel.  He  studied 
at  Gottingen,  then  visited  France  and  England, 
and,  after  teaching  for  some  time  at  Gottingen, 
was  called  in  1842  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the 
University  of  Kiel.  In  1847  he  succeeded  Dief- 
fenbaeh  at  the  Berlin  Clinical  Institute  of  Sur- 
gery. He  soon  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation, 
first  through  skill  and  success  in  operations  for 
harelip;  then  in  plastic  surgery  of  the  nose,  eye- 
lid, and  lip;  and  finally  by  his  noted  methods  of 
resection  ( q.v. ) ,  in  which  the  diseased  or  injured 
part  only  of  a  bone  is  removed,  instead  of  ampu- 
tation of  the  entire  limb.  For  services  in  the  war 
with  Denmark,  a  grant  of  nobility  was  accorded 
him;  and  he  received  in  1866  the  highest  medical 
rank  the  Prussian  army  affords.  Langenbeck 
was  in  active  medical  military  service  during  the 
German  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870-71.  Be- 
ginning with  1860,  Langenbeck  edited,  with  Bill- 
roth and  Gurlt,  the  Archiv  filr  Klinische  Chirur- 
gie,  and  he  published,  besides  numerous  papers 
on  surgical  topics,  Chirurgische  Beobachtungen 
aus  dem  Kriegl    (Berlin,   1874). 

LANGENBECK,  Konrad  Johann  Martih 
( 1776-1851 ) .  A  German  surgeon,  born  at  Home- 
burg  and  educated  at  Jena,  Vienna,  and  Wiirz- 
burg.  He  received  his  degree  at  Gottingen  ( 1802) 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  a  professor  there. 
Lie  was  famed  for  his  swift  and  unerring  use  of 
the  knife  and  for  his  success  as  a  teacher.  He 
edited  the  Bibliothek  filr  Chirttrgie  und  Ophthal- 
nwlogie  (1806-28),  the  organ  of  the  surgical  and 
optical  clinic,  which  he  founded  in  1807;  and 
w^rote  widely  on  general  and  special  surgery. — 
His  son,  Maximtltan  Adolf  Langenbeck  (1818- 
77),  was  also  famed  as  surgeon  and  oculist.  He 
was  born  at  Gottingen;  studied  there,  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin;  and  from  1846  to  1848  was 
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professor  at  GOttingen.  He  wrote  KUnUche  Bet- 
triige  (1849)  and  Die  Insolation  dea  menach- 
lichen  Auges  (1859). 

LANGENBIZLAU,  lun^'m-belou.  A  group 
of  contiguous  industrial  villager  in  the  Province 
of  Silesia,  Prussia,  35  miles  southwest  of  Breslau 
(Map:  Germany,  G  3).  There  are  extensive  cot- 
ton and  linen  weaving,  bleaching,  and  dyeing 
establishuM?nts  and  brick-yards.  Population,  in 
1890,  15.800;  in   1900,  19,127. 

LANGENDIJK,  iSng'en-dlk,  Pieteb  (1683- 
175G).  A  Dutch  poet  and  plaj-wright,  bom  at 
Haarlem.  He  lived  at  The  Hague,  at  Amsterdam 
and  at  Haarlem  after  1722,  and  was  by  profession 
a  designer  in  a  damask  factory.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral dramas,  and  some  of  his  farces  still  have  a 
place  on  the  Dutch  stage.  It  was  a  time  when 
everj-thing  French  was  admired  and  imitated,  and 
I-angendijk  felt  this  influence  strongly.  His 
works  include  the  following  comedies:  Die  Ziret- 
ser(  1712)  ;  Arlequyn  Actionist {1720)  ;  Xantippe 
of  het  booze  icijf  dcs  filosoofs  Socrates  beteugeld; 
and  Spiegel  der  vaderlandsche  Kooplieden.  He 
also  wrote  poems,  published  in  his  collected 
works,  dedichten  (1760).  An  edition  of  his  plays 
appeared  in  1851. 

LANGENSALZA,  lling'en-zal'tsi.  A  town  in 
the  Prussian  Province  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the 
Salza,  25  miles  by  rail  from  Erfurt  (Map:  Prus- 
sia. D  3).  It  has  an  old  castle,  now  used  as  an 
administration  building,  and  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Rathaus.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cot- 
ton goods,  cloth,  machinerj-,  tobacco,  tinware,  and 
bricks.  In  the  vicinity  are  saline  springs.  Lang- 
ensalza  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous  battles, 
of  which  the  best  known  is  that  of  June  27,  1866, 
in  which  the  Hanoverians  defeated  the  Prussians, 
but  were  compelled  to  capitulate  two  davs  later. 
Population,  in  1890,  11.501;  in  1900,  11,928. 

LANGENSCHEIDT^  lang'en-shit,  GrsTAV 
(1832-95).  A  German  linguist  and  publisher, 
bcm  in  Berlin.  He  traveled  extensively,  and 
about  1856  brought  out.  with  the  French  teacher 
of  languages  Charles  Toussaint,  Franzosische 
Unterrichtsbriefe  zum  Selbststudium,  a  system 
of  self-instruction  in  French,  which  met  with  a 
great  success  and  was  continued  yearly  (62d  ed. 
1902).  Using  the  same  method,  which  is  founded 
on  that  of  Hamilton-Jacotot.  he  published  a  book 
for  self-instruction  in  English.  In  this  he  was 
assisted  by  Karl  van  Dalen  and  Henry  Lloyd. 
The  'Toussaint-Langenscheidt  method'  was  ap- 
plied by  others  to  different  languages,  and,  in 
accord  with  it,  Lagenscheidt  published  the  Sachs- 
Villatte  Framosisch-deutsches  Worterbuch  (1868- 
94)  and  the  Muret-Sanders  Englisch-deutscKes 
^^orterb uch  ( 1 89 1  - 1 90 1) . 

LANGEEON,  laxzh'rQx',  Axdrault,  Count 
d*^  ( 1763-1831 ) .  A  Russian  general,  bom  in  Paris. 
He  went  with  Rochambeau  to  America,  and  in 
1789  entered  the  Rus-sian  service,  taking  part  in 
the  campaigns  against  Sweden  and  the  Turks.  At 
Austerlitz  he  was  a  general  of  division.  From 
1807  to  1810  he  was  engaged  against  the  Turks, 
doing  good  work  at  Silistria  in  the  latter  year. 
He  fought  against  Napoleon  I.  during  the  inva- 
sion of  Russia,  participated  in  the  battle  of  the 
Katzbach  (q.v.),  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  I^ipzig  (1813).  In  1814  he  stormed 
the  heights  of  Montmartre,  and  entered  Paris  with 
the  Allies.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  Govemor- 
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General  of  New  Russia.  His  last  militaty  service 
was  in  the  Turkish  war  of  1828-29.  He  died  in 
Saint  Petersburg. 

LAJfGEVIN,  la.vzh'va.\'.  Sir  Hector  Lx>li8 
(1826—).  A  French-Canadian  politician,  born 
in  Quebec.  He  studied  at  the  Quebec  Seminary 
until  1846,  when  he  entered  a  law  office  in  Mon- 
treal, and  in  1850  was  called  to  the  bar.  He 
became  editor  of  the  Milanges  Rcligieux  in  1847, 
and  in  1857  of  the  Courricr  du  Canada.  In  tho 
latter  year  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Quebec  and 
also  mem'jer  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
which  capacity  he  supported  the  Administration. 
In  1864  he  became  a  Queen's  Counsel  and  a  so- 
licitor-general in  the  Tach^Macdonald  Admin- 
istration. Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
Postmaster-General.  He  was  active  in  further- 
ing the  cause  of  confederation,  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Charlottetown  conference,  and  to  the  Quebec 
conference  in  1864;  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers sent  to  London  to  complete  the  organization 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  1866;  and.  after 
his  return,  became  Secretary  of  State  in  the  first 
Administration  under  the  new  Government.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Parliament  in  1878,  and  was 
appointed  Postmaster-General,  but  the  next  year 
resigned  this  office  to  become  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  leader  of 
the  French  Canadian  Conservative  Party  in  Do- 
minion politics. 

liANGEVnf,  Jeax  FBAxq-ois  Pierre  La 
Force  (1821-92).  A  French-Canadian  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  bom  in  Quebec.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  Seminary  there,  became  a  priest  in 
1844,  and  Bishop  of  Rimouski  (1867).  He  re- 
turned to  his  alma  mater  in  1840  to  teach  higher 
mathematics,  and  remained  there  nine  years, 
during  part  of  which  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Normal  School  in  connection  with  Laval  Uni- 
versity (1858-69).  He  wrote:  Traits  de  calcul 
differentiel  (1848);  Histoire  du  Canada  en  tab- 
leaux (I860)  ;  and  Cours  de  pedagogic  (1865). 

LANGHAM,  lang'am,  Simon  de  (1310-76). 
An  English  archbishop  and  chancellor.  He  was 
a  monk  in  Westminster  before  1346.  and  became 
prior  and  abbot.  In  1360  he  was  Lord  High  Treas- 
urer of  England;  a  year  later  was  Bishop  of 
Ely:  was  Lord  Chancellor  in  1363;  and  in  1366 
was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  drew  up  the 
new  prctmunire  in  1365;  and  dismissed  Wiclif 
from  the  wardenship  of  Canterbury  Hall,  Oxford; 
but.  having  been  made  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Urban 
v..  he  angered  the  King  by  accepting  the  pro- 
motion without  his  leave  and  was  driven  from 
his  archbishopric,  and  retired  to  Avignon.  Here 
he  occupietl  a  confidential  position  with  Pope 
Gregory  XI.  until  his  death.  He  made  large 
gifts  to  Westminster  Abbey  during  his  life  and 
by  will,  and  has  been  called  its  second  founder. 

LANGHAKS,  liing^ans.  Karl  Gotth.vrd 
(1733-1808).  A  German  architect,  bom  at  Lan- 
deshut  (Silesia).  The  success  of  his  earlier 
works  at  Breslau  caused  him  to  be  called  to 
Berlin  by  King  Frederick  William  II.,  in  1786, 
and  he  subsequently  became  director  of  royal 
buildings.  His  structures  include  the  palace  of 
Hatzfeld  (Breslau).  the  Brandenburg  Gate  (Ber- 
lin), an  imitation  of  the  Propylap  at  Athens 
(1789-03).  and  the  marble  palace  at  Potsdam. 

LANG^OENE,  John  (1735  79).  An  English 
poet,  bom  at  Kirby-Stephen.  Westmoreland.  Ho 
studied  at  Winton  and  Appleby,  and  then  devoted 
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himself  to  private  teaching,  having  among  his 
pupils  Edmund  Cartwright;  took  orders,  and 
went  to  Cambridge,  but  did  not  graduate.  He 
was  curate  at  Dagenham,  Essex  (17G1);  then 
went  to  London,  became  curate  of  Saint  John's, 
Clerkenwell,  and  attained  some  fame  by  his  sen- 
timental poems  and  romances.  A  short  poem  in 
17G5,  entitled  Genius  and  Valor,  defending  the 
Scottish  nation  against  the  invective  of  Church- 
ill's Prophecy  of  Famine,  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained for  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Edin- 
burgh. He  translated  from  Bion  (1759);  pub- 
lished Poetical  Works  (1766);  and,  with  his 
brother,  translated  Plutarch's  Lives  (1771),  his 
best-known  work. 

LANGIEWICZ,  lan-gy6Mch,  Mabyan  (182-7- 
87 ) .  A  Polish  revolutionist,  born  at  Krotoschin. 
He  studied  mathematics  at  Breslau;  traveled 
through  Europe;  and  in  1860  accompanied  Gari- 
baldi in  the  expedition  for  the  liberation  of  Sicily 
and  Naples.  In  1863  he  was  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents in  the  District  of  Sandomir,  and  was  named 
Dictator  of  Poland  by  his  troops ;  but,  in  scarcely 
more  than  a  week  after  taking  this  office,  was 
twice  defeated  by  the  Russians,  at  Chrobrze  and 
Busk.  He  retired  to  Austria,  where  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  nearly  two  years.  In  1865  he  went 
to  Switzerland;  then  to  Paris,  where  he  called 
himself  Langle;  and  finally  to  Turkey,  where, 
after  service  in  the  artillery,  he  died  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

LANGLADE,  liiN'glad^  Charles  Michel 
DE  (1729-1800).  A  French-Canadian  trader  and 
partisan  leader,  born  at  Michilimackinac.  Both 
his  mother  and  his  wife  were  Indians,  and  he  had 
therefore  great  influence  with  the  Ottawa,  Ojib- 
wa,  Pottawottomi  and  other  Western  tribes, 
of  whom  he  led  the  party  that  took  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock 
in  his  advance  upon  Fort  Duquesne  (1755).  His 
following  also  appeared  at  the  massacre  of  Fort 
William  Henry  (1757),  and  he  laid  an  ambus- 
cade around  Wolfe's  camp  at  Montmorenci 
(1759),  which  failed  for  want  of  support.  He 
fought  under  Montcalm  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, September  13,  1759,  and  under  Levis  the 
following  spring  at  Sainte  Foye.  After  the  war 
he  was  as  faithful  to  the  British  as  he  had  been 
to  the  French,  warned  the  frontier  forts  of  Pon- 
tiae's  plans  (1763),  and  joined  Burgoyne's  army 
with  a  large  company  of  Indians  (1777).  For 
his  services  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
English  Government  gave  him  a  pension  and 
made  him  Indian  superintendent,  Avith  headquar- 
ters at  Green  Bay,  where  he  is  still  revered  as  a 
man  of  upright  and  amiable  character, 'the  found- 
er and  father  of  Wisconsin.' 

LANG'LAND,  William  (c.1332-1400?) .  An 
English  poet,  probably  born  about  1332  at  Cleo- 
bury  Mortimer,  South  Shropshire.  He  seems  to 
have  studied  with  the  Benedictine  monks  at 
Great  Malvern.  He  became  a  tonsured  clerk,  and 
early  drifted  to  London,  where  he  lived  in  per- 
petual poverty,  exercising  minor  functions  in  the 
Church.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  probably 
returned  to  the  west.  He  died  about  1400.  Very 
little,  however,  is  known  about  him  beyond  what 
may  be  inferred  from  his  great  poem  Piers  Plow- 
wan.  The  poem  opens  beautifully  with  the  plow- 
man falling  asleep  among  the  Malvern  hills,  and 
seeing  in  vision  a  field  full  of  folk  engaged  in 
various  occupations.     The  poem  is  thus  an  alle- 


gory of  life.  It  contains  much  vigorous  satire  on 
abuses  in  Church  and  State.  Unlike  most  of  the 
poems  of  the  time,  it  is  written  in  the  alliterative 
measure  that  characterized  English  verse  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Into  this  poem  Langland 
put  all  his  best  thought,  laboring  upon  it 
throughout  his  life,  as  is  shown  by  the  many 
variations  in  the  existing  manuscripts,  number- 
ing forty-five  or  more.  These  manuscripts  fall 
into  three  groups,  known  as  the  A,  B,  and  C  texts, 
which  are  assigned  respectively  to  1362,  1377,  and 
1392.  This  poem  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Creed  of  Piers  Plowman,  written  about  1394 
by  another  hand.  Excepting  Chaucer,  Langland 
was  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  His  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
eloquent  cries  from  an  oppressed  people.  Con- 
sult: Skeat's  edition  of  the  three  texts  of  Piers 
Plowman  (Oxford,  1886),  and  his  edition  of  the 
B  text  for  school  use  (Oxford,  1888)  ;  The  Vision 
and  Creed  of  Piers  Plotoman,  edited  by  Wright 
(new  ed.  London,  1897)  ;  Jusserand,  Piers  Plow- 
man, A  Contrihution  to  the  History  of  English 
Mysticism  (trans.  New  York,  1894)  ;  id.,  A  Lit- 
erary History  of  the  English  People  (New  York, 
1895). 

LANGLES,  laN'gles',  Louis  Mathieu  (1763- 
1824).  A  French  Orientalist.  He  was  born  at 
Perennes,  Somme,  studied  Oriental  languages  at 
Paris,  and  in  1787  translated  Tamerlane's  In- 
stitutes from  the  Persian.  In  1789-90  he  edited 
the  Manchu-French  dictionary  of  Father  Amyot 
(q.v. ),  and  in  1795  was  appointed  first  admin- 
istrator and  professor  of  Persian  in  the  School 
of  Oriental  Languages,  founded  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  his  efforts.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  works  on  Oriental  literature. 

LANG'LEY,  John  Newport  (1852-).  An 
English  physiologist,  born  at  Newbury,  Berk- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Exeter  Grammar 
School  and  Saint  John's,  Cambridge;  became  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  (1877),  and  science  lecturer  at 
South  Kensington  (1878),  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  (1884).  A  member  of  French  and 
Russian  scientific  associations,  he  received  a 
medal  (1892)  from  the  London  Royal  Society, 
in  whose  Proceedings  many  of  his  papers  were 
published,  such  as  On  the  Liver  ( 1882  and  1885)  ; 
On  the  Salivary  Glands  (1886);  and  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Sympathetic  System   (1893). 

LANGLEY,  Samuel  Piebpont  ( 1834— ) .  An 
American  astronomer,  born  at  Roxbury,  Mass. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and, 
after  studying  in  Europe,  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  in  1865.  Later  he  became  profes- 
sor of  astronomy  at  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (1867)  and  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  (1887).  His  solar  ob- 
servations, made  at  Pike's  Peak  in  1878,  at  Mount 
Etna  in  1878-79,  and  at  Mount  Whitney,  Cal., 
in  1881,  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  solar  heat.  He  also  invented 
the  bolometer,  a  very  delicate  instrument  for  the 
measurement  of  radiant  heat.  He  established  the 
Astrophysical  Observatory  and  National  Zoologi- 
cal Park  at  Washington.  In  1886  he  became 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  in  1894  received  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  University.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
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and  many  other  foreign  sot^-ieties.  He  has  been 
uwardeil  the  Janssen  nicHlul  uf  the  Institute  of 
Frunoe,  and  the  Kumford  uiedal  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  For  several  years  he  gave  much 
study  to  aerial  loeomotion,  and  in  1897  ofTicialiy 
reported  that  mechanical  flight  could  be  attained. 

LANGLOIS,  liiN'glwii',  V'lcroB  (1829-69).  A 
French  Orientalist,  born  at  Dieppe.  After  devot- 
ing considerable  time  to  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages,  he  was  sent  in  1852-53  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  to  Cilici'a  and  Ar- 
menia, where  he  made  extensive  excavations  and 
collected  numerous  antiquities,  including  more 
than  eighty  new  Greek  inscriptions  and  a  collec- 
tion of  figures  in  terra-cotta  found  in  the  cem- 
etery of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  He  next  went  to  Italy, 
where,  besides  procuring  ancient  documents  con- 
cerning the  relations  between  France  and  Ar- 
menia during  the  Crusades,  he  collected  data  for 
an  important  work  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Mechi- 
tarists,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Armenian 
monks.  In  addition  to  this  work,  which  appeared 
in  1862,  he  published  Le  mont  Athos  et  ses  mo- 
nastcres  (1867),  with  a  lithographic  copy  of  the 
Greek  manuscript  of  the  geography  of  Ptolemy 
(seventeenth  century),  found  by  him  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  Turkey. 
He  also  undertook  the  publication  of  an  account 
of  his  researches,  in  his  Collection  des  historiens 
anciens  et  modemes  de  VArvicnie  (1868),  of 
which,  however,  only  one  volume  appeared. 

LANGNAU^  lang'nou.  A  town  of  Switzer- 
land, situated  on  the  Ilfis,  13  miles  east  of  Bern 
(Map:  Switzerland,  B  2).  Langnau  is  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  the  cheese  and  linen  thread  of 
the  Emmenthal.     Population,  in   1900,  8200. 

LANGRAND-DXJMONCEAU,  I4x'grax'-dy'- 
mON's<y,  Andreas.  Count  (1826-1900).  A  Bel- 
gian banker,  bom  in  Li^ge.  He  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  plan  for  bringing  capital  under  the 
influence  of  the  Church.  Thanks  to  the  patron- 
age of  many  high  Church  dignitaries,  he  was  en- 
abled to  foimd  a  bank  in  Brussels,  and  often  ren- 
dered financial  assistance  to  the  Pope,  who,  in 
recognition  of  his  services,  made  him  a  count. 
Langrand  was  intrusted  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  capital  by  many  wealthy  people.  He 
carried  on  his  business  transactions  till  1870, 
when  he  became  bankrupt,  ^^'hile  judicial  in- 
quiries were  being  made  into  his  affairs,  he  man- 
aged to  abscond.  He  was,  however,  sentenced  in 
contumaciam  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  for 
embezzlement. 

LANGBEO,  lan-gra'd.  A  mining  town  of 
Northern  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Oviedo,  situ- 
ated among  the  mountains.  18  miles  from  the 
coast  and  10  miles  east  of  Oviedo.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood are  important  coal  and  iron  mines,  and 
the  town  has  iron-foundries  and  considerable  iron 
manufactures.     Population,  in  1900,  18.751. 

LANGRES,  lax'gr*.  An  ancient  town  of 
France,  a  fir~t-class  fortress  and  capital  of  the 
arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Haute-Mame  (Map:  France,  M  4).  It 
is  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau.  21  miles  by 
rail  from  Chaumont.  It  has  a  fine  twelfth-cen- 
tury cathedral  in  Transition  style,  numerous  con- 
vents, a  communal  college,  a  museum  with  col- 
lections of  antiquities  and  paintings,  a  library, 
and  a  monument  to  Diderot,  a  native  of  I^nsrres. 
The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cutlery, 
for   which   the   town   is   famous.     The  trade   is 


chiefly  in  iron  products,  grain,  oil,  and  textiles. 
The  town  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since 
the  Roman  period.  Population,  in  1891,  10,719; 
in  1901,  9921.  Langres  is  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Celtic  people  Lingones, 
who  occupied  it  in  Caesar's  time,  when  it  wajB 
known  as  Andomatunum. 

LANG^SHAN  (Chinese  name).  A  breed  of 
domestic  fowls,  the  smallest  in  the  Asiatic  class, 
lliey  are  active  and  lively;  the  cocks  weigh  10 
pounds,  and  the  hens  7  pounds.  Howard  de- 
scribes two  varieties,  the  black  and  the  white. 
The  black,  in  plumage  of  neck,  back,  saddle,  and 
sickles,  is  glossy  metallic  black,  with  greenish 
sheen;  breast,  primaries,  secondaries,  tail,  fluff, 
shank,  and  toe- feathers,  black;  the  under  color 
is  black  or  dark  slate.  The  white  Langshan  is 
pure  white  throughout.  This  is  an  old  and  well- 
known  bre<Ki,  highly  esteemed  for  all  good  quali- 
ties.   See  FoAVL. 

LANGSIDE.  A  village  two  miles  south  of 
Glasgow.  Scotland,  where  on  May  13,  1568,  a 
skirmish  was  fought  between  the  forces  of  Mary 
Stuart  (q.v.)  and  those  of  the  Regent  Murray. 
On  May  2,  1568,  Mary  had  esca^d  from  the 
Castle  of  Loehleven,  where  she  had  been  a  prison- 
er, and  immediately  revoked  the  abdication  which 
she  had  been  compelled  to  make  in  favor  of  her 
infant  son,  James  VI.  (later  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land) .  An  army  of  6000  men  collected  atwut  her, 
but  she  was  unable  to  take  Dunbar  Castle,  and 
so  marched  in  the  direction  of  Dumbarton.  At 
Langside  Murray,  with  4500  men.  stopped  the 
army  of  Mary,  and  defeated  it  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Mary  fled  to  England  after  the  bat- 
tle, crossing  the  border  on  May  16,  1658.  In 
England  she  was  kept  a  prisoner  until  her  execu- 
tion in  1587. 

LANG-SON,  lang'son'.  The  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Tongking,  French 
Indo-China,  situated  about  80  miles  northeast 
of  Ha-noi,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail 
(Map:  French  Indo-China,  E  2).  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  one  contains  the  strong  citadel, 
and  the  other  the  commercial  and  residential 
town.  It  is  a  station  on  the  railway  line  from 
Hanoi  to  Yim-nan-fu.  China,  now  in  process  of 
construction  ( 1903) .  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
French,  after  a  hard  struggle,  in  1885. 

liANG^TAFF,  LArxcELor,  Esq.  The  name 
under  which  Washington  Irving.  William  Irving, 
and  James  Kirke  Paulding  published  Salma- 
gundi. 

LANGSTON,  .John  Mebcer  (1829-97).  An 
American  educator,  bom  in  Louisa  County,  Va. 
He  was  bom  in  slavery,  the  son  of  a  white  man, 
Ralph  Quarles,  by  a  negro  slave,  but  was  emanci- 
pated when  he  was  six  years  old.  He  graduated 
at  Oberlin  College  in  1849,  and  from  the  theo- 
logical department  there  in  1853.  In  1854  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio,  where  for  the 
next  thirteen  years  he  practiced  his  profession 
and  held  several  town  offices.  In  1869  he  became 
professor  of  law  at  Howard  University,  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  law  department,  and  in  1873 
became  vice-president  of  the  university.  In  1871 
he  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of 
health  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  1871 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  District.  He  was 
I'^nited  States  ^finister  and  Consul -General  in 
Haiti  from  1877  to  1885.  and  upon  his  return 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Virginia  Xormal 
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and  Collegiate  Institute  in  Petersburg.  In  1888 
he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  published  a  vol- 
ume of  addresses,  Freedom  and  Citizenship 
(1883). 

LANGSTON,  Stephen  {?-1228).  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  from  1207  to  1228.  Langton  was 
undoubtedly  an  Englishman,  but  he  received  the 
chief  part  of  his  education  in  Paris.  After  Inno- 
cent 111.  became  Pope,  he  summoned  Langton  to 
Rome  and  made  him  a  cardinal.  In  1205  there 
was  a  disputed  election  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  taken  on  appeal  to 
Kome.  Innocent  compelled  the  sixteen  monks  of 
Christ  Church,  who  represented  the  cathedral 
chapter  at  Rome,  to  elect  Stephen  Langton,  and 
the  Pope  consecrated  him  at  Viterbo  on  June  17, 
1207.  His  appointment,  nevertheless,  was  re- 
sisted by  King  John,  who  threatened  to  outlaw 
any  one  who  would  dare  to  acknowledge  Stephen 
as  Archbishop.  For  six  years  Langton  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  see,  to  which  he  was  only  ad- 
mitted in  1213.  (See  John.)  The  reconciliation 
of  1213  was  but  temjiorary.  In  the  conflict  of 
John  with  his  barons,  Langton  was  a  warm  par- 
tisan of  the  latter;  and  it  was  he  who,  at  the 
Council  of  Saint  Albans  in  1215,  produced  the 
old  charter  of  liberties  of  Henry  I.,  upon  which 
the  Magna  Charta  was  based,  of  which  latter 
document  he  was  the  first  of  the  subscribing  wit- 
nesses. When  the  Pope,  acting  on  the  representa- 
tion of  John,  and  espousing  his  cause  as  that  of 
a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  excommunicated  the 
barons,  Langton  refused  to  publish  the  excom- 
munication, and  was  in  consequence  suspended 
from  his  functions,  in  1215.  He  was  restored, 
probably  in  the  following  year;  and  after  the 
accession  of  Henry  III.  he  was  reinstated  (1218) 
in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  from  which  time  he 
occupied  himself  with  attempts  at  reform,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  July  9,  1228.  Langton  was  a  learned  and 
able  writer,  but  most  of  his  writings  are  lost, 
and  the  chief  trace  which  he  has  left  in  sacred 
literature  is  the  division  of  the  Bible  into  chap- 
ters. Consult:  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1862)  ;  Stubbs, 
Constitutional  History,  vol.  1.  (6th  ed.,  Oxford, 
1897). 

LANG^BY,  Mrs.  Lillie  (1852—).  An  Eng- 
lish actress,  born  at  Le  Breton,  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1874  to  Edward  Langtry,  and,  as  the 
'Jersey  Lily,'  was  noted  for  her  beauty  in  English 
society  before  she  began  her  career  upon  the 
stage.  Her  debut  before  the  London  public  (De- 
cember, 1881)  was  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  The  following  autumn 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  America,  with 
a  popular  success  which  was  repeated  subse- 
quently, though  the  critics  generally  condemned 
her  interpretations  of  roles  such  as  Pauline  in 
the  Lady  of  Lyons,  or  Rosalind  in  As  You  Like  It. 
Mr.  Langtry  died  in  1897,  and  in  1899  she  was 
married  to  iffugo  de  Bathe.  In  1903  she  returned 
to  America,  starring  in  The  Crosisn-ays,  written 
by  her  in  collaboration  with  J.  Hartley  Manners. 

LAITGTTAGE  (OF.,  Fr.  lanqaqe,  from  Lat. 
lingua,  tongue,  language,  OLat.  dingua,  tongue; 
connected  with  Goth,  tungo,  OHG.  zunga,  Ger. 
Zunge.  AS.  tunge,  Eng.  tongue).  In  its  widest 
use,  all  means  of  expressing  or  of  communicating 
feeling  and  thought.     In  this  sense  there  is  a 


'language'  of  plastic  art  or  of  music,  consisting 
of  those  symbols  and  conventions  used  in  artistic 
expression  which  are  intelligible  only  to  persons 
educated  to  understand  them.  In  a  narrower 
sense  language  is  restricted  to  the  various  forms 
of  bodily  expression — gesture,  grimace,  articula- 
tion; and  in  a  third  and  commoner  usage  it 
designates  only  such  forms  of  bodily  expression 
as  have  been  universalized  through  social  con- 
vention. Articulate  speech  is  the  paramount 
form;  but  there  are  also  sign  and  gesture  lan- 
guages of  complex  development,  such  as  the  sign 
language  of  deaf-mutes  or  that  in  vogue  between 
foreign-speaking  tribes  of  prairie  Indians.  See 
Gesture  Language. 

Language  may  be  studied  either  as  a  utility, 
an  art,  or  a  science.  The  first  of  these  studies 
gives  rise  to  an  extensive  methodology  of  lan- 
guage-teaching, and  the  second  to  esthetic  cul- 
tivation of  composition  and  elocution ;  but  neither 
broaches,  strictly  speaking,  the  scientific  field. 
The  science  of  language  is  threefold.  It  includes 
(1)  philology,  or  the  study  of  the  structure  and 
history  of  languages ;  ( 2 )  phonetics,  or  the  physi- 
ological bases  of  speech  ;  ( 3 )  the  psychology  of 
language,  dealing  with  the  questions  of  its  origin 
and  natural  history  and  with  its  relations  to 
mind  in  general. 

All  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  language  are 
conjectural ;  no  one  of  them  can  plead  for  its  case 
more  than  plausibility.  Before  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, philosophers  usually  considered  language 
either  as  a  direct  revelation  to  man  from  divinity, 
or  as  the  invention  of  primitive  genius ;  but  these 
views  have  now  been  for  the  most  part  discarded. 
The  science  of  philology  endeavors  to  trace  all 
human  speech  to  certain  primitive  or  root  words 
which  form  its  ultimate  data;  but  these  words 
already  constitute  language,  even  if  unorganized. 
Where  the  philologist  leaves  off,  the  psychologist 
undertakes  the  study.  His  method  is  perforce 
comparative;  that  is,  he  observes  the  acquisition 
of  speech  in  childhood,  studies  the  languages  of 
savages,  and  the  communicative  signs  of  animals, 
and  thence,  taking  into  consideration  the  growth 
of  human  institutions  in  general,  infers  the  steps 
in  the  evolution  of  language. 

It  is  now  generally  conceived  that  the  origin  of 
language  was  contemporary  with  the  origin  or 
accentuation  of  gregarious  instinct.  There  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  stage  when  the  human 
species,  living  singly  or  in  isolated  families,  be- 
gan under  the  influence  of  natural  exigencies  to 
draw  together  in  tribal  companies.  Among  all 
gregarious  animals  we  find  more  or  less  developed 
forms  of  signaling,  as  among  herbivora.  Possibly 
among  sojne  there  is  even  complex  communica- 
tion, as  the  'antennal  language'  of  ants.  The  hu- 
man species,  subjected  to  the  stress  of  social 
organization,  similarly  developed  its  first  crude 
community  of  signs,  which,  in  part  because  of 
man's  superior  powers  of  articulation,  but  mainly 
because  of  his  intellectual  supremacy,  gave  rise 
to  organized  speech. 

There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  need  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
creation  of  language,  but  the  nature  of  the  im- 
pulse, as  primitively  felt,  is  still  open  to  debate. 
Theories  as  to  this  nature  are  of  two  general 
sorts.  On  the  one  hand,  according  to  the  older 
schools,  it  was  held  that  language  was  brought 
forth  in  response  to  a  feeling  of  need  of  com- 
munication, that  primitive  speech  was  the  spon- 
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taneous  outcome  of  the  desire  of  primitive  man 
tu  eouiinunic-ate  his  thought  to  his  fellows.  Un 
the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  speech  was 
rather,  at  tinst,  a  natural  expressiveness,  anal- 
ogous to  the  cry  of  joy  or  pain,  uttered  without 
tlK>ii>>ht  of  coummnication.  In  this  view  it 
^Milled  the  character  of  language  by  reason  of 
luimnunity  of  emotion.  Thus,  a  certain  cry 
bei-ame  a  word,  either  as  instinctively  interpreted 
by  like-feeling  and  like-expressing  fellows,  or  as 
the  characteristic  expression  of  a  congregation 
of  savages,  brought  together  under  social  excite- 
ment, as,  for  example,  a  cry  of  dance  or  battle. 
This  view  is  predominant  at  the  present  day. 

There  is  less  agreement  as  to  the  psychical 
method  of  the  early  development.  Probably  it 
was  a  complex  of  all  the  various  psychical  forces 
usually  urged.  First  among  these  may  be  con- 
sidered emotional  expressiveness,  as  indicated 
above.  The  most  primitive  type  of  word  was 
then  the  interjection  (q.v.),  which  might  be 
varied  in  three  ways:  by  syllabic  variation,  by 
syllabic  repetition,  or  by  an  alteration  in  pitch 
of  utterance.  From  the  third  of  these,  alteration 
in  pitch,  springs  the  theory  that  a  kind  of  sing- 
ing, or  singing-language,  preceded  later  speech. 
The  fact  that  gregarious  associations  were  doubt- 
less at  first  but  temporary  congregations  for 
dance  or  war,  where  utterance  assumes  the  form 
of  a  rhythmic  chant,  has  given  rise  to  a  variation 
of  the  song  theory,  the  germ  of  language  being 
found  in  this  rhj-thmic  chant.  The  second  psy- 
chic force  in  the  formation  of  language,  which  is 
often  regarded  as  the  chief  one,  is  imitation.  This 
is  supposed  to  have  acted  in  two  ways — in  ono- 
matopoetic  imitation  of  the  typical  sounds  of 
nature,  as  when  the  cry  of  an  animal  becomes 
that  animal's  name;  and  in  direct  imitation,  the 
direct  learning  of  words  as  the  child  learns  them 
from  noting  the  habitual  utterances  of  others. 

Doubtless  all  of  these  factors  were  present  in 
the  formation  of  language;  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  really  significant  differentia  of  human 
speech  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  its 
motive  or  form  of  expression,  but  in  the  relation 
of  this  expression  to  thought.  The  stupendous 
step  was  the  creation  of  conventionalized  or  sym- 
bolic expres.«ions.  An  onomatopoetic  utterance, 
as  the  bird's  call  meaning  the  bird  uttering  it, 
is  directly  incorporated  in  immediate  experience; 
it  is  instinctive,  as  we  observe  with  children.  But 
when  such  utterance  becomes  universalized,  mean- 
ing all  birds  or  birds  in  general,  whether  gifted 
with  like  call  or  not,  then  we  have  the  abstrac- 
tion which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  reasoning  and 
makes  intellectual  evolution  possible.  Orily  the 
possession  of  a  brain  much  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  animal  can  have  enabled  man  to  de- 
velop a  language  adapted  to  reason  from  the 
primitive  and  instinctive  signal  language. 

The  problems  arising  from  the  relation  of  lan- 
guage to  thought,  with  which  the  psychologist 
has  to  deal,  are  of  three  types :  ( 1 )  The  onto- 
genetic study  of  the  acquisition  of  language  by 
children:  (2)  the  relations  of  words  to  thoughts 
and  to  the  brain:  (3)  questions  of  metaphysics 
and  social  psychology,  due  to  the  function  of  lan- 
guage as  a  means  of  communication  of  mind  with 
mind. 

The  first  of  these  three  is  an  important  branch 
of  child-study,  and  is  ordinarily  undertaken  for 
the  sake  of  pedagogical  inferences,  to  be  drawn 
from  observations  of  the  child's  natural  acquisi- 


tion of  language.  For  example,  ctudies  of  the 
vocabularies  of  children  have  been  uaed  to  te^^t 
the  degree  and  kind  of  diMrriminationii  they  are 
capable  of  making,  and  so  to  serve  as  guides  for 
the  course  of  their  education;  and  again,  systems 
for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  have  been 
devised  from  observation  of  the  natural,  or  child, 
method.  But  investigations  of  children's  language 
have  also  been  extensively  employed  as  oosea 
for  inference  as -to  the  phylogenesis  of  human 
language  in  general.  Very  many  inferences  as 
to  the  origin  of  speech  have  thus  been  founded 
upon  observation  of  imitative  and  inventive  ex- 
pression in  children,  and  of  their  songs  and 
games.  While  such  inferences  are  often  suggest- 
ive, it  is  not  always  noted  that  they  are  subject 
to  the  serious  objection  that  children  are  taught, 
and  acquire  their  language  from  a  set  model, 
whereas  primitive  speech,  as  a  creation  de  novo, 
could  have  had  no  such  aid. 

The  problems  raised  by  the  relations  of  lan- 
guage to  thought  and  to  the  brain  are  many  and 
complicated,  but  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  classes.  There  are,  first,  the  psycho-physi- 
ological questions  as  to  the  nature  and  functions 
of  speech ;  second,  the  neurological  questions  con- 
nected with  the  cerebral  localization  of  speech 
and  with  its  various  diseases,  such  as  amnesia, 
aphasia,  and  agraphia;  and  third,  the  analytical 
questions  of  association,  verbal  representation, 
and  the  dependence  of  ideation  upon  this  and 
upon  vocabularj-.  The  third  class  of  questions 
alone  are  purely  psychological,  and  they  lie  at 
the  basis  of  our  most  exacting  speculations.  Ques- 
tions of  association  usually  appear  as  problems 
connected  either  with  the  spontaneous  sequence 
of  words  in  the  mind  or  with  their  power  to 
suggest  other  images.  Questions  of  verbal  repre- 
sentation are  concerned  mainly  with  the  nature 
and  degree  of  word  images  in  the  mind.  Ques- 
tions of  the  dependence  of  ideation  upon  verbal 
representation  and  vocabulary  are  much  more 
extensive,  ranging  from  relatively  simple  prob- 
lems of  an  associational  type  to  complex  ques- 
tions of  logic,  theory  of  judgment,  and  the  like. 
Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  speculation 
sometimes  advanced  that  if  man  were  isolated  he 
would  lose  the  faculty  of  language.  This  is  in- 
ferred from  the  premise  that  language  is  solely  a 
means  of  communication  of  mind  with  mind.  It 
is  fair  to  affirm  that  psychology  of  recent  years 
has  established  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of 
our  reasoning  is  mediated  by  language  alone,  and 
is  made  possible  only  through  the  abstractions 
which  words  enable.  Since  this  is  the  case,  man 
could  not  wholly  lose  the  faculty  of  language  so 
long  as  his  mind  remained  rationally  active.  Need 
for  the  so-called  'internal  speech.'  the  mental 
use  of  words,  would  persist,  forming  as  it  does 
one  of  the  great  utilities  of  language. 

With  the  use  of  language  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication, psychology  has  two  chief  concerns: 
the  analysis  of  the  communal  character  of  speech 
in  general,  and  the  direct  problem  of  its  dual 
symbolism.  The  first  of  these  belonss  to  the 
domain  of  social  psychology  and  considers  such 
phenomena  as  the  ideational  nature  of  truth  or 
of  definition,  as  received  by  the  common  accord 
of  men.  Language  affords  one  of  the  most  intri- 
cate instances  of  creation  by  consensus  fjentium. 
and  hence  presents  a  field  for  astute  sociological 
analysis.  The  second  concern,  as  to  the  dual 
symbolism  of  language,  is  properly  a  problem 
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of  episteraology  (q.v.)-  Thought  is  formulated 
in  language,  that  is,  it  is  symbolized  in  words. 
These  words,  when  uttered,  are  understood, 
as  we  say;  that  is,  they  are  taken  to  be  sym- 
bols of  thought  in  another's  mind.  The  thought 
of  the  person  who  utters  the  words  and  the 
thought  of  the  person  who  understands  them  are 
supposed  to  be  similar,  although  the  tlinught  of 
neither  is  to  be  identified  with  the  symbolic  con- 
veyance, that  is,  with  the  languffge.  Analysis  of 
the  psychoses  involved  in  this  process  is  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  speculative  anxiety. 

Consult:  Sweet,  History  of  Language  (London, 
1900)  ;  Miiller,  The  Science  of  Language  (Lon- 
don, 1861)  ;  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage (New  York,  1875)  ;  Lefferre,  Race  and  Lan- 
guage (New  York,  1894)  ;  Paul,  Principles  of  the 
History  of  Language,  from  2d  German  ed. 
(London,  1888)  ;  Wundt,  Vdlkerpsychologie,  vol. 
i.  (Leipzig,  1900)  ;  Steinthal,  Ursprung  der 
Sprache (3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1877)  ;  Curti,  Die  Sprach- 
schopfung  (Wiirzburg,  1890)  ;  Wallace,  "Ex- 
pressiveness in  Speech,"  in  Studies  Scientific  and 
Social,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1900)  ;  Letourneau, 
"L'evolution  du  langage,"  in  Revue  mensuelle  de 
I'ccole  d' anthropologic  de  Paris,  vol.  x.  (Paris, 
1900)  ;  Ribot,  L'evolution  des  idces  generates  (ib., 
1897);  Chamberlain,  The  Child  (New  York, 
1900)  ;  C'ompayre,  L'evolution  intellectuelle  et 
morale  de  I'enfant  (Paris,  1893).  See  Philol- 
ogy; Phonetics;  Speech. 

LAN'GUED  (from  Fr.  langue,  tongue).  In 
heraldry  (q.v.),  a  term  used  for  an  animal  whose 
tongue  is  of  a  different  color  from  its  body.  It 
is  said  to  be  langued  of  that  color. 

LANGTJEDOC,^  laNg'dok'  (OF.,  from  langue, 
language  -\-  de,  of  +  Prov.  oc,  yes,  from  Lat.  hoc, 
this,  the  Provencal  equivalent  of  OF.  oui,  oil,  Fr. 
oui,  yes,  from  Lat.  hoc  illud,  this  (is)  that, 
■whence  the  Old  French  language  was  termed 
Langue  d'oui,  Langue  d'o'il) .  A  name  given  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, to  a  province  in  the  south  of  France,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Auvergne  and  Lyonnais,  on 
the  east  by  the  River  Rhone,  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  counties  of  Foix  and 
Roussillon,  and  on  the  west  by  Gascony  and 
Guienne.  The  region  is  traversed  through  its 
whole  length,  from  the  northeast  to  southwest  by 
the  Cevennes  (q.v.).  Languedoc  is  now  divided 
into  the  departments  of  Lozfere,  Gard,  Ardfeche, 
Aude,  Hgrault,  Tarn,  and  part  of  Haute-Loire, 
Haute-Garonne,  Tarn-et-Garonne,  and  Ari&ge. 
The  capital  of  Languedoc  was  Toulouse.  The 
counts  of  Toiilouse,  whose  history  is  connected 
with  the  Albigensian  troubles,  ruled  over  Langue- 
doc, which  was  reunited  with  the  French  Crown 
in  1271.  Consult  Devic  and  Vaissette,  Histoire 
fl^m^rale  de  la  province  de  Languedoc  (2d  ed., 
Toulouse,  1873). 

LANGUR,  lan-g^r'.  A  monkey  of  the  Ori- 
ental genus  Semnopithecus.  This  name  is  given 
in  Northern  India,  where  these  monkeys  are  most 
typical  and  familiar.  In  Ceylon  they  are  called 
Svanderoos,'  and  in  Mayalan  countries  'lutongs.' 
About  thirty  species  are  differentiated,  ranging 
from  the  Indus  as  far  east  as  Borneo.  All  are 
of  comparatively  large  size,  with  slender,  loose 
bodies,  the  hind  limbs  longer  than  the  fore,  the 
tail  very  long  and  often  tufted,  eyebrows  bristly, 
and  no  cheek-poiiches.  This  last  feature  seems 
to  be  correlated  with  the  fact  that  the  stomach 


is  divided  into  a  number  of  pouches  or  sacs,  much 
like  that  of  a  ruminant.  This  accords  with  their 
prevailing  diet'  of   leaves   and  green   shoots,  al- 
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Compare  illustration  under  Monkey. 

though  in  cultivated  districts  they  feed  greedily 
upon  grain  and  vegetables.  The  habits  of  few 
species  are  well  known. 

Hanuman,  Sacred,  or  Entellus  Monkey. — 
The  typical  and  most  familiar  of  these  monkeys 
is  the  hanumiin  [Semnopithecus  entellus),  to 
which  the  native  name  'langur'  originally  applied. 
Its  proper  home  is  in  the  northern  half  of  penin- 
sular India — the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  thence 
to  Bombay.  The  body  is  about  two  feet  long,  and 
the  tail  half  as  long  again,  so  that  the  total  length 
is  nearly  five  feet.  (See  Plate  of  Monkeys  of 
THE  Old  World.)  The  movements  are  not  quick 
and  restless,  as  in  most  monkeys,  but  rather  slow 
and  sedate;  yet  it  is  able  to  make  prodigious 
leaps,  and  fatal  fights  sometimes  happen  when 
two  troops  meet  and  quarrel  over  proprietary 
rights  in  feeding  grounds,  or  seek  to  capture  one 
another's  females.  This  monkey  is  held  in 
superstitious  reverence  by  the  northern  Hindus; 
it  is  often  to  be  seen  exhibiting  impudent  famili- 
arity in  the  precincts  of  temples;  indeed,  temples 
are  often  specially  dedicated  to  it,  and  hospitals 
are  erected  for  its  reception  when  sick  or  wound- 
ed. The  Hindu  peasant,  when  his  garden  is 
plundered  or  his  house  robbed  by  troops  of  them, 
fears,  as  an  act  of  sacrilege,  to  drive  them  away, 
but  he  is  grateful  to  any  one  else  who  will  do  so, 
and  the  veneration  is  steadily  weakening  as  Euro- 
pean influence  spreads.  (See  Hanuman.)  These 
monkeys  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  tiger- 
hunters.  Blanford  describes  how,  safely  en- 
sconced in  a  lofty  tree,  or  jumping  from  one  tree 
to  another  as  the  tiger  moves,  the  monkey,  by 
gesture  and  cry — a  guttural  note,  very  different 
from  its  ordinary  joyous  and  often  musical 
whoop — points  out  the  position  of  his  enemy  in 
the  thickets  or  grass  beneath,  seeming  to  recog- 
nize the  hunter  as  an  ally  to  be  assisted  in  a 
warfare  against  a  common  foe.  The  familiar 
ways  and  easily  studied  habits  of  these  sacred 
monkeys  have  been  well  detailed  in  Kipling, 
Beast  and  Man  in  India  (London,  1891). 

A  very  closely  related  species  of  langur  dwells 
in  the  Himalayas,  between  5000  and  12,000  feet 
of  elevation,  and  is  often  seen  dashing  about 
among  snow-laden  branches.  They  gather  into 
large  troops  in  the  autumn,  and  then  become  a 
nuisance  to  hunters  by  alarming  the  game  as 
soon  as  they  catch  sight  of  a  man  with  a  gun. 
Another  species  inhabits  the  still  higher  ranges 
of  Tibet.     In  Southern  India  and  Ceylon  several 
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species  exist  in  large  numbers,  and  are  so  bold 
and  familiar  about  the  villages  that  were  they 
not  harmless  they  might  be  a  serious  menace  to 
the  people.  These  are  often  called  'wanderoos' 
(q.v.)  indiscriminately,  and  are  all  held  more 
or  less  'sacred'  by  the  Hindus. 

Otueb  Laxgibs.  The  foregoing  species  form  a 
group  agreeing  in  the  fact  that  the  hair  upon  the 
forehead  radiates  forward  from  a  central  point. 
The  negro  monkey  or  'budeng*  {Semnopithccus 
Maurus)  is  a  well-known  type  of  a  group  char- 
acterized by  the  fact  that  the  projecting  hairs 
of  the  forehead  radiate  from  two  points.  When 
adult,  this  monkey,  which  is  common  in  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is  fully 
black,  but  its  young  are  of  a  light  sandy  hue.  A 
closely  related  species  is  rust- red  all  its  life. 
The  Malay  name  for  all  this  kind  of  monkeys  is 
iutong,'  of  which  various  other  species  are 
known,  including  a  'crested'  one  of  curiously  vari- 
able coloring.  Another  large  group  of  langurs 
is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  hair  of  the 
crown  is  directed  backward  with  no  sign  of  part- 
ing, instead  of  radiating  from  one  or  more  points 
on  the  forehead.  A  common  example  is  the 
Nilgiri  langur  {Semnopithecus  Johni)  of  the 
forested  hills  of  Southern  India,  which  is  be- 
c-oming  rare  because  constantly  hunted  by  the 
natives  for  the  sale  of  its  beautiful  skin,  and  also 
for  food.  The  purple-faced  monkey  of  Ceylon  is 
an  allied  species — a  small,  active,  intelligent 
creature,  a  great  favorite  in  captivity  for  its 
gentleness  and  cleanly  ways.  Several  other  spe- 
cies of  India,  Assam,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula 
are  called  'leaf-monkeys'  by  the  English  colo- 
nists; and  along  the  coast  of  Gochin-China  is  to 
be  found  the  brightly  colored  out-of-the-way 
'douc'  (Semnopithecus  nemceus),  which  is  veiy 
little  known. 

Consult:  Jerdon,  Mammals  of  India  (London, 
1874)  ;  Blanford.  Fauna  of  British  India:  Mam- 
mals (London.  1S88-91)  ;  Tennent,  Ceylon  (Lon- 
don. 1859)  ;  Forbes,  Monkeys,  in  Allen's  "Nat- 
uralists' Series"  ( London,  1894)  ;  Lydekker,  Royal 
Xatural  History,  vol.  i.   (London,  1895). 

liANGWERTH  VON  SIMMEBN,  lang'vgrt 
idn  zin/mern.  Heixbich.  Baron  (1833 — ).  A 
German  politician  and  author,  bom  in  Hanover. 
From  1858  to  1861  in  the  Government  ser\-ice  of 
his  native  country,  he  was  very  active,  after  the 
annexation  of  Hanover,  in  1866*.  in  the  interest  of 
the  Gferman-Hanoverian  faction,  and  endeavored 
to  accentuate  its  German  patriotism,  first  by  his 
contributions  to  the  public  press,  and  from  1880 
to  1890  as  a  member  of  the  Reichstag.  A  partial 
list  of  his  publications  includes:  Fiir  Oesterreich 
(1866)  ;  Ton  1806  bis  1866.  Zur  Yorgeschichte 
des  neuen  Deutschen  Reichs  (1872)  ;  Die  deutsch- 
hannoversche  Partei  und  die  hraunschtceigische 
Frage  (1885);  Aus  meinem  Lehen  (1898);  and 
England  m  Sudafrika   ( 1902} . 

LANIABD  (formerly  larmier,  Janier,  from 
OF.  laniere.  Fr.  laniere,  thong,  cord  for  a  lanner, 
from  OF.,  Fr.  lanier,  sort  of  hawk,  from  Lat. 
laniarius.  relating  to  a  butcher,  from  laniu^ 
butcher,  from  laniare.  to  rend;  influenced  in 
popular  etymology  by  Eng.  yard ) .  A  small  rope 
used  for  joining  two  objects,  especially  the  join- 
ing of  a  large  rope  to  some  permanent  fixture; 
as  the  laniards  of  the  rigging,  which  are  ropes 
reeving  through  dead  eyes  to  form  a  purchase  or 
tackle  which  keeps  the  heavy  shrouds  and  stays 


taut,  and  yet  furnishes  sufficieDt  elasticity  to 
prevent  straining  them. 

LANIEB,  lA-ner',  or  LANIERE,  Nicuouui 
( 1588-C.1G65).  An  English  musician,  descended 
from  a  French  family  who^e  members  had  for 
several  generations  been  musicians  of  the  royal 
household  in  England.  By  1604  Nicholas  was 
a  member  of  the  Court  musicians,  and  his  for- 
tune was  thereafter  identified  with  that  of 
Charles  I.  and  James  I.  Under  both  monarchs 
he  held  the  post  of  'master  of  the  King's  music' 
He  wrote  the  music  for  a  number  of  masques 
(notably  Lovers  Made  Men,  by  Ben  Joason). 
and  in  them  introduced  the  'stylo  recitativo'  for 
tb^  first  time  in  England.  In  addition  to  being 
a  composer,  Lanier  was  a  singer  and  a  flutist 
of  ability,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  masques 
for  which  he  had  composed  the  music.  As  a 
painter  and  a  collector  of  works  of  art  he  was 
well  known,  and  in  1625  Charles  I.  soit  him  to 
Italy  to  collect  pictures  and  statues,  some  of 
which  (e.g.  ilantegna's  "Triumph  of  Caesar") 
are  now  at  Hampton  Court.  Portraits  of  Lanier 
were  painted  by  Van  Dyck,  Jan  Livens,  Isaac 
Oliver,  and  by  himself.  His  music  can  be  found 
in:  Select  Musicale  Ayres  and  Dialogues  (1653)  ; 
The  Musical  Compani<m  (1667);  The  Treasury 
of  Music   (1669);  etc.     Lanier  died  in  London. 

LANIEB,  SiDXEY  (1842-81).  An  American 
musician  and  poet,  bom  at  Mac-on,  Ga,  Februarv 
3,  1842.  He  died  at  Lynn,  N.  C,  September  7, 
1881.  He  was  of  Huguenot  stock,  and  inherited 
great  musical  ability.  His  education  was  obtained 
at  Oglethorpe  College.  Georgia,  where  he  gradu- 
ated and  ser\-ed  as  tutor  for  one  year  before  he 
entered  the  Confederate  Army.  His  main  experi- 
ences during  the  war  were  connected  with  block- 
ade-running; but  he  was  much  exposed  to  physical 
hardships,  and  suffered  imprisonment  for  several 
months,  with  the  result  that  he  developed  con- 
sumption. Immediately  after  the  war  he  went 
to  Alabama,  where  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  shop  and 
a  teacher;  but  his  bad  health  forced  him  to  re- 
turn to  Macon,  where  he  studied  and  practiced 
law  with  his  father  until  1873.  Then  his  two 
dominant  passions,  poetry  and  music,  overmas- 
tered him,  and  he  decided  to  give  his  life  to  them. 
He  had  previously  publi^ed  ( 1867 )  a  rather 
crude  romance  entitled  Tiger  Lilies,  but  its  want 
of  success  had  not  discouraged  him.  He  went  to 
Baltimore,  and  obtained  a  position  as  first  flute 
in  the  Peabody  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  he  also 
saw  something  of  musical  life  in  New  York,  his 
ability,  especially  for  the  flute,  being  everywhere 
recognized.  His  literary  ability  was  encouraged 
by  friends  like  Bayard  Taylor,  and  in  1876  he 
was  invited  to  write  a  poem  for  the  Centennial 
Exposition.  A  year  later  a  volume  of  his  poems 
appeared.  In  1879  he  was  made  lecturer  on  Eng- 
lish literature  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
where  he  delivered  courses  afterwards  published 
as  The  Science  of  English  Terse  ( 1881 )  and  The 
English  Xotel  (1883),  the  latter  volume  being 
unfinished.  Throughout  these  years  his  strength 
had  been  steadily  waning,  and  he  had  frequent- 
ly been  obliged  to  seek  health  in  Florida  and 
other  favorable  regions.  It  was  on  such  a  visit 
to  North  Carolina  that  he  finally  succumbed. 
Considering  the  short  time  he  was  actually  de- 
voted to  literature  and  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  he  worked,  his  achievement  was  as 
remarkable  as  that  of  anv  other  American  of  his 
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generation.  Besides  the  books  already  named, 
he  adapted  Froissart,  Percy,  and  the  Mahinogion 
to  youthful  readers,  wrote  a  guide-book  to  Flori- 
da, and  did  other  miscellaneous  work  which  lias 
recently  been  gathered  and  put  in  permanent 
form.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Lanier's 
genius  was  greater  for  music  than  for  poetry.  In 
his  poems  and  in  his  writings  about  poetry  the 
element  of  music  is  everywhere,  and  in  The  Sci- 
ence of  English  Terse  rather  tends  to  make  less 
useful  and  perhaps  less  trustworthy  a  remarkably 
subtle  and  stimulating  book,  which  is  nevertheless 
of  distinctly  greater  value  than  the  lectures  on 
the  English  novel.  In  his  other  prose  works,  espe- 
cially in  the  Letters,  Lanier  makes  the  appeal 
to  chosen  readers  that  we  always  expect  from  the 
prose  of  a  genuine  poet.  And  this  Lanier  was, 
whether  or  not  we  believe  that  he  not  infrequent- 
ly strained  after  effects  in  a  manner  that  injured 
the  strictly  poetical  quality  of  his  work.  No 
American  since  Poe  has  been  so  fully  dominated 
by  the  idea  of  beauty  in  art.  Lanier  added  an 
ethical  element  foreign  to  Poe,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  here  again  there  is  not  a  lack  of 
that  fusion  of  powers  and  qualities  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  perfect  poetry.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Lanier  is  gain- 
ing steadily  in  tame,  and  that  he  bids  fair  to  be 
recognized  as  the  most  important  poet  pro- 
duced in  America  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Among  his  best-known  poems 
may  be  mentioned:  "Corn;"  "The  Song  of  the 
Chattahoochee;"  "The  Marshes  of  Glynn;"  and 
the  cantata  sung  at  the  Centennial.  His  interest- 
ing letters  have  also  been  published,  as  well  as 
his  complete  poems,  edited  by  his  widow,  Mary 
Day  Lanier,  with  a  memoir  by  William  Hayes 
Ward  (New  York,  1881,  1884).  His  Shakespeare 
and  His  Forerunners  was  published  in  New  York 
(1902). 

LANJUINAIS,  laN'zhwe'na',  Jean  Denis, 
Count  de  (1753-1827).  A  French  statesman  and 
publicist,  born  at  Rennes.  He  made  an  early 
success  at  the  bar  of  Rennes,  and  in  1775  became 
])rofessor  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  university 
there.  In  1789  he  was  chosen  Deputy  to  the 
States-General.  He  distingvxished  himself  as  one 
of  the  most  advanced  members  of  the  party  that 
desired  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  France,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Breton  Club  Avhich 
later  developed  into  the  Feuillants  and  Jacobins. 
In  Jime,  1790,  Lanjuinais  demanded  the  abolition 
of  all  titles,  and  in  May,  1791,  the  admission  of 
negroes  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  was 
returned  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
which  succeeded  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
1791 ;  but  the  radical  reform  movement,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  leader,  was  now  getting  beyond  his 
control,  and  this  gave  the  color  of  reaction  to  his 
role  in  the  new  Assembly.  In  the  Convention  he 
acted  with  the  Girondists,  and  protested  with 
vehemence  against  the  act  of  accusation  of  the 
King,  against  the  right  of  the  Assembly  to  judge 
him,  and  against  the  forms  employed,  yet  at  the 
last  voted  with  those  who  found  the  King  guilty 
imder  the  accusation ;  but  he  voted  for  banish- 
ment as  the  last  means  to  save  the  King's  life. 
He  was  eventually  proscribed  and  his  arrest 
ordered,  but  he  escaped  and  concealed  himself 
at  Rennes  until  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  In  1795 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  CoTincil  of  An- 
cients, and  in  1800  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  where  he  opposed  Bonaparte's  monarchial 


schemes.  In  1808  he  was  created  a  count,  how- 
ever, and  a  member  of  the  historical  section  of 
the  Institute.  He  favored  the  deposition  of  Na- 
poleon, and  was  created  a  peer  at  the  first  Res- 
toration. During  the  Hundred  Days  he  became 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  on  the 
second  Restoration  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  tribunal 
which  tried  Marshal  Ney,  and  one  of  the  seven- 
teen who  voted  for  exile.  He  died  in  Paris,  Janu- 
ary 13j  1827.  His  political,  legal,  and  historical 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  four  vol- 
umes (Paris,  1832),  with  a  life  by  his  son.  These 
include:  Consiilutions  de  la  nation  frangaise 
(1815)  and  De  V organisation  municipale  en 
France  (1821). — His  second  son,  Victor  Am- 
UKOSE,  VicOMTE  Lanjuinais,  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1802,  studied  law,  and  in  1837-48  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  Legislative  body.  He  was  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  from  June 
to  October,  1849,  resigning,  however,  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Opposition.  He  was  imprisoned 
at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  December,  1851. 
In  18G3  he  entered  the  Corps  Legislatif.  He  died 
January  2,  18G9.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  political  economy. 

LANKESTER,  lan'kes-ter,  Edwin  (1814-74). 
An  English  scientist,  born  at  Melton  in  Suffolk. 
He  was  enabled  by  the  generosity  of  friends  to 
take  a  short  medical  course  at  the  University 
of  London,  and  later  went  to  Heidelberg  where 
he  secured  the  degree  of  M.D.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1840  he  settled  in  London,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
literary  work  and  lectures  on  scientific  subjects, 
his  writings  including  the  article  on  Rotifera  for 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  In 
1850  he  became  professor  of  natural  history  in 
New  College,  London,  and  in  1853  lectured  on 
anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  Grosvenor  Place 
School  of  Medicine.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  question  of  public  health  and  strove  to  arouse 
general  interest  in  the  causes  of  disease.  Many 
of  his  works  treated  of  scientific  subjects  in  a 
popular  manner,  and  he  began  the  distribution  of 
pamphlets  dealing  with  the  subject  of  sanitation 
which  later  was  carried  on  by  the  National 
Health  Society.  From  1853  to  1871  he  was  an 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 
Science,  and  among  his  publications  are:  Lives 
of  ISl aturalistsi  (1842)  ;  Memorials  of  John  Ray 
(1845);  and  Half-Hours  with  the  Microscope 
(1850). 

LANKESTER,  Edwin  Ray  (1847-).  An 
English  zoologist,  born  in  London.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Saint  Paul's  School,  Downing  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  He  be- 
came fellow  and  lecturer  in  Exeter  College  in 
1872,  and  was  professor  of  zoology  and  compara- 
tive anatomy  in  University  College,  London,  from 
1874  to  1890.  In  1882  he  became  regius  professor 
of  natural  history  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  was 
Linacre  professor  of  comparative  anatomv  in 
Oxford  from  1891  to  1898.  In  1884  he  founded 
and  in  1892  he  became  president  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  at  Plymouth,  and  in  1898 
he  was  made  director  of  the  department  of  nat- 
ural history  of  the  British  Museum.  He  is  also 
Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  and  compara- 
tive anatomy  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  London. 
His  books  include:  A  Monograph  of  the  Cephalas- 
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pidian  Fishes  (1870)  ;  ComiDimtnr  Longevity 
(1871);  Developmental  History  of  tin;  ilollusca 
(1875);  Degeneration  (188U);  Limulua,  an 
,\nirhni,I  I  1  ss  1  I  :  SpoUa  Maris  (188U)  ;  The  Ad- 
e  (collected  essays,  1889)  ; 
/I  I  1891)  ;  and  (in  eollaburation 

uith  uthers)  several  volumes  of  .-1  Treatise  on 
Zoology  (1900-01).  He  translated  into  English 
several  of  Haeckel's  works,  and  was  joint  editor 
of  Huxley's  Seientific  Memoirs. 

LANDMAN,  Chakues  (1819-95).  An  Ameri- 
can journalist,  author,  and  artist.  lie  was  born 
at  ilonroe,  Mich.,  but  was  educated  at  an  acad- 
emy, while  living  with  his  grandfather.  Judge 
James  l^inman,  at  Norwich,  Conn.  From  1835 
to  1845  he  was  a  clerk  in  New  York.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  returned  to  Michigan  and  edited  the 
Monroe  Gazette.  Afterwards  he  was  connected 
with  papers  in  Cincinnati  and  New  York,  and 
finally  joined  the  staff  of  the  Sational  Intelli- 
gencer in  \\'ashington,  D.  C.  At  various  times  he 
was  librarian  of  the  War  Department,  librarian 
of  copyrights,  private  secretary  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster when  the  latter  was  Secretary  of  State, 
examiner  of  depositories  for  the  Southern  States, 
and  librarian  successively  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  From 
1871  to  1882  he  was  secretary  of  the  Japanese 
legation,  and  while  serving  in  this  capacity  pub- 
lished Japanese  in  Ameriea  (1872)  and  Leading 
Men  of  .Japan,  besides  painting  many  landscapes. 
He  made  many  sketching  trips  and  early  called 
attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  Saguenay  River  in 
a  Tour  to  the  River' Saguenay  (1848),  and  to 
western  North  Carolina  in  Letters  from  the  Alle- 
ghang  Mountains  (1849).  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  publishing  thirty-two  volumes.  Some  of 
them  are:  Private  Life  of  Daniel  Webster {1852)  ; 
Dictionary  of  Congress  (1858)  ;  Biographical  An- 
nals of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  United  States 
(1876)  :  and  Haphazard  Personalities  (1886). 

LANMAN",  CuABLES  Rockwell  (1850—). 
An  American  Sanskrit  scholar.  He  was  bom  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1850;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1871;  remained  there  studying  Sanskrit 
and  linguistic  science  imtil  1873;  continued  his 
Oriental  studies  at  Berlin.  Tiibingen,  and  I>eipzig; 
accepted  a  fellowship  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity in  1876,  and  in  1880  was  called  to  Harvard 
University  as  professor  of  Sanskrit.  He  pub- 
lished in  1880  an  important  work  entitled  Voun- 
Inflcction  in  the  Veda,  and  in  1888  a  Sanskrit 
Reader  irith  Vocabulary  and  Xotes.  He  was  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Philological  Association 
(1879-84),  and  edited  volumes  x.  to  xiv.  of  its 
Transactions ;  became  its  president  in  1890,  and 
was  corresponding  secretarv  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  (1884-04.  1896).  He  projected 
the  Harvard  Oriental  Series  (1891),  one  of  the 
volumes  of  which  contains  a  translation  by  him 
of  an  early  Hindu  drama,  Raja-t^ekhara's  Kar- 
pura-manj'arl  (1901).  In  1902  Y^ale  University 
bestowed  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

liANMAN,  Joseph  (1811-74).  An  American 
naval  officer,  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.  In  1825 
he  entered  the  navy,  passed  the  midshipman 
grade  in  1831,  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
in  1835.  commander  in  1855.  and  captain  in 
1861.  In  1862  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
commodore,  and  was  assigned  to  the  North  At- 
lantic squadron  in  the  following  year.  During 
the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  he  commanded 


the  second  divLsion  of  the  flotilla,  leading  th« 
advance  with  the  flagship  Minnesota,  and  won 
high  couuucndatiun  from  Admiral  Porter.  In 
1867  he  was  made  rear-admiral,  and  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Port.>»mouth  Navy  Yard.  From 
1869  to  1871  he  couuuanded  the  South  Atlantic 
Squadron,  and  was  retired  in  1872. 

LANNEB  (OF.  lanier,  lannicr,  laner,  tenter, 
Fr.  lanier,  sort  of  hawk).  A  small  falcon  of 
Southern  Europe  and  Asia.  It  in  'noble,'  was  for- 
merly used  for  falconry,  and  was  the  sacred  fal- 
con of  ancient  Egj'pt.  A  very  closely  related  form 
is  the  prairie  falcon  {Falco  Mexicanus)  of  the 
Western  United  States,  which  is  abundant  on  the 
plains. 

LANNEB,  Un'n^r,  Joseph  (1801-43).  An 
Austrian  composer  of  dance  music,  the  creator  of 
the  modem  Vienna  waltz.  He  was  bom  at  Vien- 
na, showed  early  a  great  talent  for  music,  and 
became  proficient  in  playing  the  violin  and  in 
composition  without  any  instruction.  He  or- 
ganized a  quartet,  in  which  the  elder  Strauss 
played  the  viola,  and  for  which  Lanner  arranged 
potpourris  from  favorite  operas,  and  composed 
marches  and  other  light  music.  Their  perform- 
ances in  the  public  gardens  of  Vienna  became 
very  popular,  and  gradually  their  organization 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  large  orchestra, 
which  was  in  great  demand  at  all  imjwrtant 
places  of  amusement,  and  finally  at  the  Court 
balls,  where  Lmner  conducted  the  dance  music 
alternately  with  Strauss.  He  gave  the  waltz  its 
present  extended  form,  developing  it  from  the 
old-fashioned  Idndler,  the  genuine  Vienna  na- 
tional dance,  and  may  virtually  be  considered 
the  founder  of  all  modem  dance  music.  His 
published  compositions  in  that  line,  and  his 
marches  number  208  works. 

JjANITES,  lan,  Jean,  Duke  of  Montebello 
( 1769-1809) .  A  marshal  of  the  first  French  Em- 
pire, bom  at  Lectoure  in  the  Department  of  Gers. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1792  and  by  1795  com- 
manded a  brigade  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  The 
reorganization  which  then  took  place  led  to  his 
discharge,  but  he  followed  Napoleon  to  Italy  as 
a  volunteer,  and  by  his  bravery  and  audacity  at 
Millesimo,  Mantua,  and  Arcole,  won  notice,  and 
was  made  in  1797  brigadier-general.  He  took 
part  in  the  Egyptian  expedition  and  became  gen- 
eral of  division.  On  returning  to  France  he  ren- 
dered Napoleon  important  service  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire. 
In  the  second  Italian  campaign  he  won  an  impor- 
tant victory  at  Montebello  (1800),  from  which  he 
derived  his  title  of  Duke.  He  bore  a  principal 
share  in  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  was  made 
French  plenipotentiary  to  Portugal  (1801).  In 
1804  he  was  created  a  marshal  of  the  Empire, 
and  he  distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz.  at 
Jena,  where  he  commanded  the  centre,  at  Eylau 
and  Friedland.  Being  sent  to  Spain,  he  defeated 
Castanos  at  Tudela.  November  23,  1808.  and  then 
besieged  Saragossa.  In  1809  he  again  fought 
against  the  Austrians,  and  commanded  the  centre 
at  Aspem  (May  22d),  where  he  had  both  legs 
carried  away  by  a  cannon-shot.  He  was  removed 
to  Vienna  and  died  there  May  31.  1809.  He  was 
interred  in  the  Panth^n,  in  Paris,  but  later  his 
body  was  removed  to  the  cemetery  P5re-la-Chaise. 
Consult:  Perin,  Vie  militaire  de  J.  Lannes 
(Paris,  1810)  ;  Thoumas,  Le  tnar^chal  Lannes 
(ib.,  1891). 
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LANOLIN  (from  Lat.  latia,  wool  +  oleum, 
oil),  or  AuEPS  Lan^e  Hydkosus,  The  purified 
fat  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  mixed  with  not  more 
than  30  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  a  white  fatty 
substance,  insoluble  in  water,  not  subject  to  de- 
composition, and  not  irritating  to  the  skin.  It 
is  used  as  an  emollient,  and  also  as  a  base  for 
various  ointments. 

LA  NOUE.,  la  noo',  Fbanqois  de,  called  Bras 
DE  Feb  (1531-91).  A  celebrated  Huguenot  sol- 
dier, born  at  Nantes.  He  was  educated  in  arms, 
and  after  seeing  service  in  Italy,  was  placed  at 
the  Court  of  Henry  II.  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  there  became  a  Protestant  through  the  influ- 
ence of  D'Andelot.  After  the  massacre  of  Vassey, 
he  joined  the  great  Conde.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  where  Cond6  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  assisted  Coligny  in  conducting  the  re- 
treat. He  afterwards  served  under  various  Hu- 
guenot leaders  and  gained  a  great  reputation 
for  bravery,  prudence,  and  humanity.  In  15G9 
he  was  captured  at  Moncontour,  but  wns  soon 
after  exchanged.  In  1570  he  lost  his  left  arm  at 
the  siege  of  Fontenay-le-Comte,  and  had  its  place 
STipplicd  with  an  iron  one — hence  his  sobriquet. 
In  1571  La  Noue  went  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch  Protestants,  and  was  captured  by  Alva 
at  Mons,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Charles  IX.  of 
France.  He  was  kindly  treated  by  the  King. 
Escaping  before  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew, La  Noue  rallied  the  Huguenots  after  that 
fatal  event  and  fortified  La  Rochelle.  After  the 
Peace  of  Bergerac  put  an  end  to  the  religious 
war  for  the  time,  La  Noue  commanded  in  Hol- 
land (1578).  In  1580,  however,  he  Avas  again 
captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  remained  for 
five  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Limburg, 
where  he  composed  his  Discours  poUtiques  et 
militaires  (Basel,  1587).  In  1586  he  aided  in 
the  defense  of  Geneva  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  a  little  later  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his 
own  country.  He  immediately  resumed  command 
in  the  Huguenot  army  under  Henry  of  Navarre, 
and  rendered  brilliant  service  at  the  siege  of 
Paris,  at  Arques,  and  at  Ivry.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Lamballe,  in  Brittany, 
and  died  a  few  days  later  at  Moncontour,  Au- 
gust 4,  1591.  His  Correspondance  was  published 
at  Paris  (1854).  Consult  Vinien,  Les  heros  cle 
la  r^forme:  Fr.  de  la  None  (Paris,  1875). 

LANS'DELL,  Heney  (1841-).  An  English 
clergyman,  editor,  and  traveler,  born  at  Ten- 
terden,  Kent.  He  was  educated  by  his  father, 
and  at  the  Saint  John's  Divinity  College,  High- 
bury, was  ordained  in  18G7,  and  the  following 
year  was  made  a  curate  at  Greenwich.  He  was 
stationed  siiccessively  at  Blackheath,  Eltham, 
and  Plumstead  from  1885  until  1891,  with  in- 
termissions of  travel  in  four  continents.  His 
journeys  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  missionary  stations,  but  he  also  in- 
spected foreign  prisons,  and  made  collections  of 
plants.  He  Avas  founder  and  editor  of  the  Clergy- 
man (1875-86),  and  the  author  of  Through  Si- 
beria (1882);  Through  Central  Asia  (1887); 
and  Chinese  Central  Asia  (1893).  After  these 
travels  he  settled  doAvn  as  chaplain  of  Morden 
College,  Blackheath. 

LANS'DOWNE,  George  Granvilij5  (or  Gren- 
VILLE),  Viscount  (1667-1735).  An  English  poet 
and  dramatist.  He  went  to  school  in  France,  but 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Born 


into  a  family  conspicuous  for  loyalty  to  the 
Stuart  kings,  he  dedicated  his  earliest  verse  to 
the  Duchess  of  York,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
James  11.  During  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig 
Party  he  found  consolation  in  the  society  of 
greater  poets — Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Wycherley 
— and  in  writing  successful  plays,  such  as  The 
British  Enchanters,  for  Betterton  and  other  ac- 
tors. By  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  he  became 
the  head  of  his  family,  was  created  a  peer  of 
tlie  realm,  and  taken  into  the  Privy  Council  of 
Queen  Anne  (1712),  but  three  years  later,  under 
George  I.,  he  was  suspected  of  Jacobite  plotting 
and  sent  to  the  Tower  for  two  years.  In  mature 
manhood  Granville  was  a  consistent  Tory,  not 
a  rabid  Jacobite;  but,  fearful  of  further  impris- 
onment and  desirous  of  economizing,  he  withdrew 
to  Paris  ( 1722) ,  wher^  he  remained  for  ten  years, 
engaged  chiefly  in  writing  elegant  prose  and  re- 
vising his  inferior  poetry.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment, a  polished,  generous,  lovable  gentleman, 
patron  of  the  poets  and  the  last  Lord  Lansdowne. 

LANSDOWNE,  Henky  Charles  Keith 
Petty-Fitzmaurice,  fifth  Marquis  of  (1845—). 
A  British  statesman.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
fourth  Marquis,  he  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
family  titles  and  estates  on  his  father's  death  in 
1866.  After  education  at  Eton  and  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  service  as  a  captain  of  Yeo- 
manry cavalry,  he  entered  early  on  a  political 
career  as  a  Liberal.  From  1868  to  1872  he  was 
a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  from  1872  to  1874 
Under-Secretary  for  War.  In  1883  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Under-Secretary  for  India 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  resigned  shortly  after- 
wards as  a  protest  against  the  Government's 
Irish  Bill  on  Compensation  for  Disturbance.  In 
1883  he  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Lome  as  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada,  his  period  of  service 
until  1888  being  most  successful  and  popular;  it 
was  marked  by  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the 
North  American  fisheries  dispute,  and  by  the 
suppression  of  Kiel's  Rebellion.  From  Canada  he 
proceeded  as  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  to 
India,  where  he  remained  until  1893.  In  1895  he 
entered  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  for  War,  and  in  1900  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  has 
been  the  recipient  of  several  honorary  academic 
degrees,  and  other  distinctions,  including  in  1883 
the  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Saint  Michael  and 
Saint  George. 

LANSDOWNE,  Henry  Petty-Fitzmaurice, 
third  Marquis  of  ( 1780-1863) .  An  English  states- 
man. He  was  born  at  Lansdowne  House,  Lon- 
don, and  was  a  younger  son  of  Earl  Shelburne, 
Premier  of  George  III.,  who  received  the  coronet 
of  a  marquis  in  1784.  Lord  Henry  Petty  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School,  and  afterwards  to 
Edinburgh.  He  took  his  degree  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1801,  and,  when  barely  of 
age,  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Caine. 
He  turned  his  attention  to  finance,  and  on  Pitt's 
death  became,  at  the  age  of  tAventy-five,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  Administration  of 
Lord  Grenville.  In  1809  he  succeeded  his  half- 
brother  in  the  marquisate,  became  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  during  a  long  opposition  Avas  a  consistent 
advocate    of    Parliamentary   reform,   the   aboli- 
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tion  of  slavery,  Catholic  emancipation,  and  free 
trade,  all  of  which  he  lived  to  see  triumphant. 
\\  hon  the  \\  higs,  after  their  long  exclusion  from 
I>u\vtr,  came  into  otGce  with  Earl  Grey  at  their 
liead,  Liinsdowne  became  Ix)rd  President  of  the 
Council,  which  post  he  held  with  a  brief  inter- 
val from  November,  1830,  to  September,  1841, 
resuming  it  in  1846,  after  the  fall  of  the  Peel 
Ministry-,  and  again  filling  it  until  1852.  He 
tlien  formally  bade  farewell  to  office,  and  re- 
sitnitKl  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
(>'ii-<iitetl  to  hold  a  seat  without  office  in  the 
AlKTileen  Cabinet,  and  again  in  the  first  Ad- 
ministration of  lx>rd  Paluierston.  After  the 
death  of  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  he  became 
the  patriarch  of  the  Upper  House  and  the  per- 
sonal friend  and  adviser  of  the  Queen.  He  had 
a  keen  regard  and  a  cultivated  taste  for  litera- 
ture, and  was  a  generous  patron  of  men  of 
letters. 

LANSDOWNE,  William  Petty,  Marquis  of. 

See   SllELBLKXt. 

LANSTOBD.  A  borough  in  Carbon  County, 
Pa.,  44  miles  north  of  Reading;  on  a  branch  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  (Map: 
Pennsylvania,  F  3).  It  has  extensive  coal-min- 
ing interests,  being  situated  in  the  productive 
anthracite  fields  of  the  State.  Settled  in  1845, 
Lansford  was  incorporated  in  1876,  the  charter 
of  that  year  now  operating  to  provide  for  a  gov- 
ernment vested  in  a  burgess,  chosen  every  three 
years,  and  a  council,  which  controls  appoint- 
ments to  the  most  of  the  important  administra- 
tive offices.  Population,  in  1890,  4004;  in  1900, 
4888. 

LAN'SING.  The  capital  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  in  Ingham  County,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Grand  and  Cedar  rivers,  90  miles  north- 
west of  Detroit  and  64  miles  east  by  south  of 
Grand  Rapids ;  on  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk, 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the 
Michigan  Central,  and  the  P^re  Marquette  rail- 
roads (Map:  Michigan,  J  6).  The  rivers  are 
here  spanned  by  several  bridges.  Lansing  occu- 
pies an  elevated  site  on  a  plateau  rising  from 
the  water-level,  and  is  laid  out  with  broad  and 
well-shaded  streets.  The  State  Capitol,  built  in 
1872-79,  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,500,000.  stands  on 
an  eminence  in  a  park  of  twelve  acres  near  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Tlie  State  Library  contains 
about  105,000  volumes.  Other  important  build- 
ings are  the  city  hall,  which  cost  §125.000  and 
was  completed  in  1897;  the  city  hospital,  high 
school,  public  librarv.  United  States  Government 
building  ($125,000)",  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and,  in 
the  suburbs,  the  State  Agricultural  College,  with 
a  farm  of  about  675  acres.  The  city  has  abundant 
water-power  from  the  two  rivers,  the  Grand 
River  having  a  fall  of  18  feet.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  agricultural  implements,  flour,  stoves, 
machinery,  gasoline  engines,  carriages,  wagons, 
automobiles,  trucks,  wheelbarrows,  artificial 
stone,  condensed  milk,  beet-sugar,  and  knit  goods. 
The  government,  under  a  charter  of  1897,  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  for  two  years,  a  uni- 
cameral council,  and  administrative  officials,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  exec- 
utive, subject  to  the  consent  of  the  council.  The 
clerk,  treasurer,  and  assessors  are  chosen  by 
popular  election.  The  city  owns  and  operates 
the  water-works  and  electric-light  plant.     Settled 


in  1837,  Lansing  was  laid  out  for  the  State  capi- 
tal in  1847,  when  a  single  family  occupied  the 
site.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1859.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890,  13,102;  in  1900,  16,485. 

I*ANSINO,  JoH.N'  (1754-1829).  An  American 
jurist,  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  privately 
educated  and  studied  law  with  Robert  Yates 
(q.v.)  in  his  native  city,  and  with  James  Duape 
in  New  York,  where  he  was  established  in  prac- 
tice at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  During 
the  war  he  ser\'ed  for  some  time  as  military 
secretary  to  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  1784,  and  while  retaining  this 
office,  was  elected  also  to  the  lower  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  of  which  in  1786  he  was  chosen 
Speaker.  In  the  same  year  he  was  named  by 
the  council  of  appointment  Mayor  of  Albany, 
and  succeeded  John  Jay  as  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts-New York  boundary  commission. 
In  March,  1787,  while  still  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, he  was  appointed,  with  Yates  and  Ham- 
ilton, to  represent  New  York  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  but  left  it  with  the  first-named, 
after  two  months'  participation,  on  the  groiuds 
that  they  had  not  been  delegated  to  form  a 
new  Constitution,  but  only  to  amend  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation.  In  June,  1788,  with 
George  Clinton  and  Melancthon  Smith  (q.v.), 
he  led  the  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  New  Y'ork  at  the  Poughkeep- 
sie  convention.  After  serving  on  the  New 
York-Vermont  boundary  commission,  he  was,  in 
September,  1790,  named  a  judge  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Supreme  Court.  He  succeeded  Y'ates  as  Chief 
Justice  in  1798,  and  in  1801  succeeded  Robert  R. 
Livingston  (q.v.)  as  Chancellor,  which  position 
he  retained  until  1814,  when  he  in  turn  was 
succeeded  by  James  Kent  (q.v.).  He  declined 
the  Anti- Federalist  nomination  for  (Jovemor  of 
New  York  in  1804. 

LAN'SmrGBXTRG.  A  former  village  in  Reus 
selaer  County,  N.  Y.,  annexed  to  the  city  of  Troy 
(q.v.)  on  Januarv  1,  1901.  Population,  in  1900, 
12,595  (Map:  New  York,  G.3).  It  was  founded 
in  1771  by  Abraham  J.  Lansingh,  who  owned 
most  of  tiie  land  in  the  vicinity.  The  village 
was  incorporated  in  1790.  Consult  Weise,  His- 
tory of  Rensselaer  County  (Troy,  1880). 

I.ANSIKG  MAN.  The  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain human  bones,  supposed  to  represent  a  type 
of  primitive  man.  These  remains,  which  com- 
prise the  skull  and  several  large  bones  of  an 
adult,  and  the  jaw  of  a  child  about  ten  years  old, 
were  discovered  during  the  digging  of  a  cellar  on 
a  farm  near  Lansing,  Kan.  The  bones  were  found 
beneath  twenty  feet  of  undisturbed  deposits,  rest- 
ing on  a  stratum  of  carboniferous  limestone.  The 
skull  of  the  man  is  well  presen'ed  and  corre- 
sponds in  type  with  crania  of  the  historic  In- 
dians thereabouts.  Its  measurements  are:  Maxi- 
mum length,  188  mm. ;  maximum  breadth,  138 
mm.;  cranial  index,  73.4. 

If  the  deposit  forming  the  bench  is  true  al- 
luvial loess,  derived  from  glacial  ice,  interglacial 
man  dwelt  on  the  ancient  Missouri  River.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  formation  was  derived 
from  loess  beds  of  the  neighboring  slopes,  and 
coarser  materials  from  the  hillsides  were  spread 
out  in  the  recent  period  by  local  agencies,  the 
Lansing  man  livi^  within  the  few  thousand 
years  during  which  the  present  American  Indians 
have  inhabited  the  continent. 
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LANSON,  liiN'soN',  Alfred  D^sib£;  (1851- 
98).  A  French  sculptor,  born  at  Orleans.  He 
worked  in  the  studios  of  llouillard,  Jouffroy,  and 
Millet,  and  in  1876  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  with 
a  statue  of  Jason  with  the  Golden  Fleece.  From 
1870  to  his  death  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon, 
and  received  several  medals.  In  1882  he  was 
decorated  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  he  won  a  grand  prize  at  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1889.  His  works  were  portrait  busts 
and  mythological  or  symbolical  subjects,  for  ex- 
ample: "Diane"  (1875),  "Jason"  (1878), 
"Judith"  (1880),  "L'age  de  fer"  (1882),  "Dou- 
leur  maternelle"  (1883),  "Le  sphinx"  (1884), 
"La  vierge  h  I'enfant"  (1888),  "La  dcrniere 
orgie,"  and  "La  geographic"  (1889). 

LANSQUENET,  lans'ke-net  (Fr.,  from  Ger. 
Landsknecht,  foot-soldier).  A  game  of  cards, 
played  with  six  full  packs,  and  so  called  from 
the  fifteenth-century  soldiers  by  whom  it  was 
introduced.  The  banker  announces  his  bet,  of 
which  fractional  parts  are  wagered  by  the  other 
players,  or  the  whole  amount  may  be  bet  by  a 
single  player.  The  banker  draws  a  card  for  him- 
self and  one  for  his  adversaries,  and  then  deals 
until  a  card  like  his  own  or  that  of  his  opponents 
is  turned  up.  In  the  former  case  the  dealer  wins, 
and  also  when  the  second  card  dealt  matches  the 
first. 

LANSYEB,  lilN'sya',  Maurice  Emmanuel 
( 1 835-93 ) .  A  French  painter,  born  at  Bouin  in 
La  Vendee.  He  studied  architecture  with  Viol- 
let-le-Duc,  and  in  1860  was  employed  on  the  re- 
construction of  the  Auxerre  Cathedral.  Turning 
to  painting,  he  siudied  with  Courbet  and  Harpi- 
gnies,  and  in  his  first  pictures  showed  ability 
in  marines  and  Breton  landscapes.  They  in- 
clude: "Matinee  de  septembre  h  Douarnenez," 
"Promenade  en  automne,"  "La  fin  de  la  tem- 
pote,"  and  "Les  dunes  de  Donville."  His  later 
work  showed  the  eff'ect  of  his  early  architec- 
tural studies.  It  includes  "La  cour  de  la  Sor- 
bonne,"  "Les  ruines  de  la  grande  salle  de  la 
cour  des  comptes,"  "Chateau  de  Pierrefonds," 
and  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris."  He  received  medals 
in  1865,  1869,  and  1873,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1881.  His  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  was  his  feeling  for  light. 

LANT,  or  LAXJNCE.    A  fish.    See  Sand-Eel. 

LANTA'NA  (Neo-Lat.,  coined  by  Linnaeus). 
A  genus  of  odoriferous,  chiefly  tropical  shrubs, 
belonging  to  the  order  Verbenaceae.  The  species 
contain  a  stimulant  essential  oil.  Lantana  pseu- 
dothea,  or  Lippia  pseudothea,  is  used  in  Brazil  as 
a  substitute  for  tea.  Lantana  camara  and  Lan- 
tana mista  are  natives  of  tropical  America.  Lan- 
tana camara  has  been  introduced  as  an  ornament- 
al hedge  plant  into  many  tropical  countries, 
where  it  has  spread  until  it  has  become  very 
troublesome.  In  Ceylon,  parts  of  India,  and 
countries  where  frost  holds  them  in  check,  they 
are  A'ory  ornamental  plants.  They  are  not  hardy 
north  of  the  Gulf  States. 

LANTE,  liin'ta,  Villa.  Two  villas  of  this 
name  exist;  one  in  Rome,  on  the  Trastevere  side 
of  the  Tiber,  northwest  of  the  great  Villa  Cor- 
sini,  the  other  at  Bagnaia,  near  Viterbo,  about 
40  miles  north  of  Rome.  The  latter  is  the  one 
generally  referred  to,  and  although  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  important  villas  of  the  Renais- 
sance, it  is  regarded  with  justice  as  a  perfect 


example  of  the  type.  It  was  built  in  1477  for 
Cardinal  Riario,  but  was  in  1550  or  thereabouts 
remodeled  for  one  of  the  Farnesi,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  great  architect  Vignola;  and  a 
hundred  years  later  was  given  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der VII.  to  the  Lante  family,  who  have  since 
held  it.  The  gardens  are  exceptionally  beauti- 
ful; while  they  cover  less  than  four  acres,  with 
a  total  length  of  775  feet  and  a  width  of  245 
feet,  they  are  laid  out  with  such  skill  that  they 
nowhere  appear  cramped  or  insignificant.  They 
occupy  a  wooded  slope,  forming  four  terraces; 
the  two  casini  or  dwellings  occujiy  the  second  of 
these,  and  the  lower  or  first  terrace  in  front  of 
them  is  laid  out  in  parterres,  with  a  fine  sculp- 
tured fountain  in  the  centre.  The  upper  levels 
are  occupied  by  plantations  of  trees,  cascades, 
and  summer  houses  or  loggias,  all  of  admirable 
design.  The  villa  is  well  preserved,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  examples  of  Italian  Re- 
naissance landscape  architecture. 

LANTERN  (from  Lat.  lanterna,  laterna, 
from  Gk.  Xa/xirr'^p,  lampter,  torch,  from  Xd^i- 
ireip,  lampein,  to  shine).  In  architecture,  an 
ornamental  structure  raised  over  domes,  roofs, 
etc.,  to  give  light  and  ventilation  by  openings  in 
its  sides.  The  name  is  also  given  to  any  such 
projection,  even  if  it  has  no  such  openings,  and 
serves  merely  for  decoration,  of  which  that  over 
the  intersection  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  is  an 
artistic  example.  Where  a  lantern  is  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  light,  and  on  a  smaller  scale, 
it  is  called  a  lantern-light.  In  Gothic  architec- 
ture, a  lantern  tower  is  frequently  placed  over 
the  centre  of  cross  churches — the  vault  being  at 
a  considerable  height,  and  the  light  admitted  by 
windows  in  the  sides ;  though  it  is  hardly  correct 
to  call  by  this  name  the  massive  stone  towers 
over  the  intersection  of  the  transept,  as  at  Lin- 
coln Cathedral  and  Saint  Ouen  at  Rouen.  York 
and  Ely  cathedrals,  and  many  churches  in  Eng- 
land, have  such  lantern-towers.  Nearly  all 
domes  are  surmounted  by  lanterns;  those  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence,  of  Saint  Peter's,  Rome, 
and  Saint  Paul's,  London,  are  especially  famous. 

LANTEBN-FISH.  A  name  given  to  soft- 
rayed,  pelagic  fishes,  of  a  provisional  order,  Ini- 
omi,  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  possess  phosphorescent,  luminous  organs, 
required  by  their  residence  in  the  dark  oceanic 
abysses.  Their  general  structure  is  that  of  iso- 
spondylous  fishes,  which  have  become  degraded  or 
degenerate  by  an.  unfavorable  environment.  Their 
forms  are  often  most  unusual  and  grotesque, 
great  heads  with  enormous  eyes  and  large 
mouths,  often  studded  with  formidable  teeth, 
being  united  with  slender  and  fragile  bodies.  The 
bones  are  weakly  ossified,  the  mesacoracoid  is 
lacking  (an  eel-like  characteristic),  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  shoulder-girdle  with  the  cranium 
is  imperfect.  Ichthyologists  diff"er  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  group  should  be  separated  from  the 
Isospondyli;  and  also  whether  its  component 
parts  should  be  regarded  as  families  or  as  gen- 
era. Jordan  and  Evermann  take  the  former 
view,  and  make  the  first  family  that  of  the 
lizard-fishes  (Synodontidfp) ,  including  a  group 
of  tropical  predaceous  fishes  inhabiting  sandy 
bottoms  not  far  from  shore,  often  brightly  col- 
ored and  lizard-like  in  form,  whence  the  common 
name  'lagarto'  in  Spanish  America.  (See  Lizard- 
Fish.)  The  other  families  are  almost  all  inhabi- 
tants of  the  abysses,  and  the  species  are  largely 
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known  only  by  one  ur  a  ft-w  specimens.  The 
species  illustrated  upon  the  accompanying  plate 
arc  representative  of  the  range  of  variety  in  the 
group.  Thus  liatht/pteroia  ijuadrifitis,  remark- 
able for  the  four  long,  whitish  tilauK>nts  of  ita 
tins  (tactile  organs  of  extreme  sensibility),  is 
a  little  tish,  nearly  black,  and  dwells  in  the 
tropical  Atlantic  at  a  depth  of  500  to  800 
fathoms.  Another  small,  dark-colored  bottom 
tish  (tive  and  one-half  inches)  is  Ipnops  ilurrayi, 
found  widely  distributed  at  a  depth  of  about 
2000  fathoms,  which  is  provided  with  an  extraor- 
dinary- sensory  apparatus.  It  is  eyeless,  but  the 
whole  top  of  the  llattencd  head  consists  of  a 
pair  of  large,  transparent  membrane-bones,  which 
cover  a  peculiar  divided  organ,  one-half  lying  on 
each  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  head.  This 
at  first  was  supposed  to  be  a  luminous  organ, 
but  Mosely  has  discovered  that  it  represents  the 
lost  eyes,  each  half  of  the  organ  having  a  flat- 
tened cornea  along  the  dividing  line,  and  a  large 
retina  of  complicated  structure,  adapted  to  pro-* 
duce  an  image  and  to  receive  especial  luminous 
rays.  Referring  especially  to  this  fish,  Alexander 
Agassiz  has  stated  that  while  in  some  cases  the 
eyes  of  these  migrants  from  the  shores  and  the 
surface  to  the  black  depths  have  not  been  spe- 
cially modified,  in  others  there  have  been  modi- 
fications of  a  luminous  mucous  membrane,  lead- 
ing on  the  one  hand  to  phosphorescent  organs 
more  or  less  specialized,  or  on  the  other  to  such 
remarkable  structures  as  the  eyes  of  Ipnops, 
intermediate  between  true  eyes  and  specialized 
phosphorescent  plates.  Where  the  fishes  have  be- 
come blind,  the  integument,  lateral  line,  and 
various  tactile  appendages  acquire  extraordinary 
sensibility,  as  in  cave  animals  (q.v. ).  The 
curious  miniature  of  a  whale  illustrated  in 
Fig.  9  of  the  Plate  is  one  of  the  two  known  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Cetomimus.  less  than  six  inches 
long  and  living  at  great  depths.  For  an  account 
of  Fig.  8,  see  Laxcet-Fish. 

Laxtebx-Fishes  Proper.  The  forgoing  spe- 
cies do  not  possess  light-giving  organs  to  any 
considerable  degree,  if  at  all ;  but  most  of  the 
group  are  provided  with  phosphorescent  lanterns. 
The  family  MyctophidiB  contains  about  100  spe- 
cies, all  of  small  size,  carnivorous,  and  very 
widely  distributed  in  the  open  seas.  They  some- 
times come  to  the  surface  at  night  or  in  stormy 
weather,  but  ordinarily  dwell  in  the  depths.  All 
have  luminous  spots  or  photophores  more  or  less 
regularly  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  body, 
while  larger  light-giving  glands  are  lodged  in  the 
head,  or  near  the  tail,  or  both.  One  of  the  most 
vivid  light-bearers  is  a  steel-blue  Pacific  Coast 
species  ( Tarletonheania  /cnwa),  whose  light-spots 
are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  also  has  large  func- 
tional eyes,  and  crenulated  scales,  but  no  lateral 
line.  The  name  'viper-fishes'  has  been  given  to 
the  genus  represented  by  a  species  {ChauUodus 
Sloanei)  about  twelve  inches  long,  discovered  on 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  It  has  both  eyes 
and  photophores,  and  also  a  tactile  ray,  extending 
from  the  dorsal  fin.  It  is  also  an  inhabitant  of 
the  North  Pacific.  Somewhat  similar,  and  highly 
endowed  with  luminous  organs,  is  Photonectes 
gracilis,  known  only  from  a  single  specimen,  7 
inches  long,  taken  off  Martinique,  472  fathoms 
below  the  surface.  Even  more  extraordinary  is 
the  small  black  fish  (Malacostetis  niger)  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  10.  It  lives  in  very  deep  water, 
yet  has  large,  useful  eyes,  as  well  as  two  Tiead- 


lights'  in  the  form  of  Htrong  luminous  organs 
near  the  eyes,  and  many  photophores  on  the  body. 
The  curious  way  in  which  the  lower  jaw  is  at- 
tached to  the  skull  is  unique  among  fishes.  This 
connection  is  made  by  a  cylindrical  museular 
band,  which  Uunther  believes  to  be  contractile, 
"serving  to  give  the  extremity  of  the  mandible 
{X)wer  of  resistance  when  the  fish  has  seized  its 
prey,"  as  without  such  a  contrivance  so  long  and 
slender  a  bone  as  the  jaw  would  be  broken  by 
the  victim's  struggles.  Argj'ropelecus  (Fig.  7) 
represents  a  group  of  fishes,  only  two  or  three 
inches  long,  that  come  to  the  surface  at  night, 
and  during  the  day  descend  into  the  depths. 

Consult  the  general  authorities  mentioned 
under  Fish,  and  especially  Goode  and  Bean, 
Oceanic  Ichthyology  (Cambridge,  1896),  where 
complete  references  to  the  literature  relating  to 
deep-sea  fishes  will  be  found. 

See  Deep-Sea  Exploratiox  for  the  methods  by 
which  many  of  these  fishes  have  been  obtained; 
and  Luminosity  of  Animals  for  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  their  light-giving  organs. 

LANTEBN-FLY.  An  insect  of  the  exten- 
sive family  Fulgoridae.  Some  of  these  insects 
are  among  the  largest  known,  but  others  are 
quite  small.  Some  look  very  much  like  butter- 
flies or  moths,  while  still  others  greatly  resemble 
Neuroptera.  The  family  has  received  its  com- 
mon name  because  of  the  peculiarly  enlarged,  mis- 
shapen proboscis  of  some  of  the  tropical  forms, 
which  may  equal  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
is  said  by  the  natives  of  the  tropics  to  be  lu- 
minescent— a  statement  disputed  by  scientific 
observers.  Many  of  the  species  are  beautifully 
and  brilliantly  colored.  Some  of  them  secrete  a 
valuable  white  wax,  in  some  cases  in  masses  far 
exceeding  the  length  of  the  insect.  This  is  col- 
lected by  the  Chinese  from  a  local  species  and 
made  into  candles.  All  the  lantcm-flies  are  her- 
bivorous. Some  of  the  exotic  species  seriously 
injure  crops,  but  none  in  the  United  States  does 
any  appreciable  damage.  They  are  common  in 
rank  herbage  and  among  the  reeds  of  fresh  and 
salt  water  swamps,  and  are  usually  protectively 
colored.  Several  forms  that  are  green  in  summer 
turn  brown  with  the  reeds  in  the  autumn.  A  pale 
green  species  {Ormmis  septcntriottalis)  occurs 
on  the  wild  grapevine.  Scolops  is  a  very  com- 
mon, widely  distributed  North  American  genus, 
with  a  long  proboscis  like  that  of  the  exotic 
species.  The  most  injurious  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can species  is  Chlorochroa  conica.  which  feeds  on 
the  leaves  of  com  and  the  sugar-beet  in  parts 
of  the  West. 

LANTEBN-SHELL.  A  bivalve  moUusk  of 
the  genus  Anatina.  Tl»e  shell  is  oblong,  swollen 
thin,  often  inequivalve.  The  species  occur  in 
India,  the  Philippines,  New  Zealand,  and  on  the 
west  coast  of  America. 

LANTHAUTTM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  \ap- 
ed9€iv,lanthanein,  to  conceal).  A  metallic  ele- 
ment discovered  in  1839  by  Mosander  in  the 
mineral  cerite.  Absolutely  pure  lanthanum  has 
probably  never  been  obtained.  Besides  cerite, 
lanthanum  occurs  also  in  the  minerals  gadolin- 
ite,  lanthanite.  and  orthite.  The  ordinary  proc- 
esses for  its  isolation  from  the  substances  with 
which  it  is  associated  are  very  complex.  From 
its  chloride  it  mav  be  obtained  in  the  metallic 
state  by  treatment  "with  metallic  potassium.  Lan- 
thanurn   (symbol.  La;  atomic  weight,  138)   is  a 
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white,  fairly  malleable  and  ductile  metal  of  spe- 
cific gravity  6.1G3.  It  combines  with  oxygen  to 
form  a  sesquioxide  { LajOj ) ,  and  it  forms  the  cor- 
responding trichloride,  nitrate,  carbonate,  sul- 
phate, and  other  salts,  most  'of  which  are  color- 
less, and  have  an  astringent,  sweetish  taste. 
Neither  the  metal  nor  the  salts  have  any  impor- 
tant commercial  uses.    See  Cekium  ;  Cekite. 

LANU-^IirM.  An  old  and  important  city 
of  Latium  near  the  Appian  Way,  about  sixteen 
miles  south  of  Rome,  on  a  hill  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  sea.  It  was  probably  colo;; 
nized  from  Alba.  It  first  became  important  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  by  the  part  it  took  against 
Rome  as  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin 
League.  Afterwards  in  the  wars  between  Rome 
and  the  ^qui  and  Volsci  it  sided  with  Rome. 
In  the  great  Latin  war,  340-338  B.C.,  it  took  part 
against  Rome,  but  was  treated  leniently  by  the 
victorious  Romans,  who,  instead  of  punishing 
the  inhabitants,  made  them  Roman  citizens. 
After  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  important  only 
as  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Juno  Sospita. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  of 
Milo^  the  antagonist  of  Clodius ;  and  near  it  was 
born  the  comedian  Roscius.  The  small  town  of 
Civitil  Lavinia  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the 
old  Lanuvium,  of  which  a  few  walls  and  pave- 
ments remain. 

LAN'ZA,  Gaetano  (1848—).  An  American 
mathematician,  engineer,  and  educator,  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  was  an  instructor  there  for 
two  years,  in  1872-74  was  an  instructor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor,  and  (in  1875)  pro- 
fessor of  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics.  In 
1883  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  department 
of  mechanical  engineering.  He  w^as  elected  to 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  became  a  member  of 
various  other  learned  organizations.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  work  in  the  Institute,  he  was  often 
active  as  a  consulting  engineer.  His  writings  in- 
clude numerous  scientific  papers  presented  to 
societies,  and  a  volume  on  Applied  Mechanics 
(1885). 

LANZA,  lan'za,  Giovanni  (1815-82).  An 
Italian  statesman,  born  at  Vignale  in  Piedmont. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Turin,  and  practiced  his 
profession  at  Vignale  for  several  years;  early 
joined  the  Agrarian  Society;  founded  the  Opi- 
nione;  and  in  1848  was  elected  to  the  Sardinian 
Parliament,  where  he  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Left  Centre.  He  was  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion under  Cavour  (1855-58),  and  Minister  of 
Finance  up  to  the  resignation  of  Cavour  after 
Villafranca,  in  July,  1859.  After  serving  as 
president  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  he  acted  for 
a  year  (1864-65)  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He 
returned  to  the  legislative  chamber,  and  served 
there  (from  1867  to  1868  again  as  president) 
until  1869,  when,  having  defeated  the  Ministry  of 
Menabrea,  he  became  head  of  the  Cabinet  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Under  his  administra- 
tion, which  carried  through  important  education- 
al reforms,  the  seat  of  the  Government  was  trans- 
ferred to  Rome.  He  resigned  in  1873  owing  to 
a  coalition  of  the  Left  and  the  Right  against 
his  financial  policy.     He  was  a  Deputy  up  to 


the  time  of  his  death.     Consult  Tavallini,  Lanza 
ed  i  suoi  tempi   (Turin,  1887). 

LANZAROTE,  liln'tha-rO'ta.  One  of  the  Ca- 
nary Islands  (q.v.),  the  most  easterly  of  the 
group.  Area,  325  square  miles.  Population, 
16,500.  It  is  very  irregular  in  outline  and  of  vol- 
canic origin;  its  surface  is  rough  and  mountain- 
ous. It  has  some  agricultural  products,  and  is 
famous  for  its  grapes.  Tlie  island  has  no  good 
harbors;  its  capital,  Arrecife,  has  a  population 
of  3000. 

LANZI,.  lan'ze,  LuiGl  (1732-1810).  A  cele- 
brated Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Monte  dell' 
Olmo,  near  Macerata,  June  14,  1732.  He  entered 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  resided  at  Rome, 
and  afterwards  at  Florence,  where  he  became 
president  of  the  Academia  della  Crusca.  In  1782 
he  published  at  Florence  his  Descrizione  della 
galleria  di  Firenze.  His  great  works  are  his 
Saggio  di  lingua  etrusca  (1789),  in  which  he 
maintains  the  influence  of  Greece  upon  Etruscan 
'civilization,  and  his  Storia  pittorica  d'ltalia,  etc. 
(1792  and  1809).  This  latter  work  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Thomas  Roscoe  (1847).  He 
is  the  author  also  of  several  poems,  works  on 
Etruscan  vases,  sculptures,  etc.  His  posthumous 
works  were  published  in  two  volumes  at  Florence 
in  1817.  Consult  Boni,  Elogio  dell'  abate  L. 
Lanzi  (Pisa,  1816). 

LAOAG,  la-wiig'.  The  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Ilocos  Norte  (q.v.),  Philippines  (Map:  Luzon, 
El).  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Luzon,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Laoag  or  Pagsan  River,  five  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  sea.  Its  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  well  built,  especially  the  town  hall  and  the 
church;  it  has  a  telegraph  station,  and  is  the 
projected  terminus  of  a  railroad  from  Manila. 
Population,  in  1898,  37,094. 

LAOCOON,  la-ok''6-on  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aao- 
k6wv,  Laokoon) .  According  to  classic  legend,  a 
priest  of  Apollo  in  Troy,  who  in  vain  warned 
his  countrymen  against  receiving  within  their 
walls  the  wooden  horse.  According  to  the  ver- 
sion given  by  Vergil  in  the  ^neid,  two  serpents 
then  came  swimming  from  Tenedos,  attacked 
the  two  sons  of  Laocoon,  and,  when  the  father 
came  to  their  help,  destroyed  him  also.  There 
are  many  traces  of  earlier  versions;  in  one  only 
the  sons  are  killed,  and  the  serpents  are  sent  by 
Apollo  as  a  warning  to  /Eneas;  in  another 
destruction  falls  on  the  father  and  one  son.  The 
story  is  not  noticed  in  the  Homeric  poems,  but 
was  told  in  the  later  epic,  and  was  the  subject  of 
a  tragedy  by  Sophocles.  It  acquires  a  peculiar 
interest  from  being  ihe  subject  of  one  of  the 
best-known  works  of  ancient  sculpture  still  in 
existence:  a  group  discovered  in  1506  at  Rome, 
in  the  Sette  Sale,  on  the  side  of  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  and  purchased  by  Pope  Julius  II.  for  the 
Vatican.  The  whole  treatment  of  the  subject, 
the  anatomical  accuracy  of  the  figures,  and  the 
representation  both  of  "bodily  pain  and  of  pas- 
sion, have  secured  for  the  group  a  higher  place 
than  it  properly  merits.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
was  the  work  of  the  Rhodian  artists  Agesander, 
Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus.  Archaeologists 
differ  as  to  the  date  to  be  assigned.  Some  inter- 
pret the  words  of  Pliny  as  indicating  that  it  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Titus;  the  majority,  how- 
ever, agree  that  it  is  a  work  of  the  Rhodian 
School,  which  flourished  before  the  Christian  Era, 
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and  recent  opinions,  bastnl  on  a  comparison  with 
the  "Gigantomachy"  at  IVrgamus  (q.v.),  and  the 
evidence  of  inscriptions  containing  the  artist'H 
signature  of  Athenodorus,  incline  to  date  the 
group  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
In  spite  of  its  wonderful  execution,  this  group 
is  not  an  example  of  the  best  Greek  work,  but 
belon<rs  to  a  period  of  low  artistic  ideals.  For 
an  tpsthetic  exposition  of  its  merits,  consult  Les- 
sing,  Laokoon  odrr  iiber  die  Oremen  dcr  Malcrei 
und  I'oe'sie,  especially  in  the  second  edition  by 
BlUmner  (Berlin,  1880).  where  the  earlier  litera- 
ture is  cited;  also  Robert,  Bild  und  Lied  (Berlin, 
1881);  Kekule,  Zur  Deutung  und  Zeibestim- 
mung  des  Laokoon  (Stuttgart,  1883);  and 
Furster,  in  the  Verhandlungen  der  vierzigsten 
Philologenversammlung  zu  Gorlitz  (Leipzig, 
1800). 

LAOD'AMAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.AoordMa*)-  (1) 
The  son  of  the  Phieacian  King  Alcinous  and 
Arete.  (2)  King  of  Thebes  and  son  of  Eteocles. 
The  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  against  Thebes 
took  place  in  his  reign,  and  he  was  slain  by 
Alcmaeon,  after  having  killed  their  leader, 
.Egialeus. 

LA'ODAMI'A  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xaobdiuia,  La- 
odamcia).  (1)  The  daughter  of  Acastus  and 
Astydamia.  Learning  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Protesilaus,  in  the  Trojan  War,  she  con- 
soled herself  by  keeping  constantly  with  her  a 
wooden  image  of  the  hero;  and  when  her  father 
caused  it  to  be  burned  in  order  to  turn  her  mind 
from  her  sorrow,  she  threw  herself  into  the  fire. 
According  to  another  tradition,  Protesilaus  was 
restored  to  life  for  three  hours,  and  Laodamia 
accompanied  him  on  his  return  to  the  lower 
world.  The  story  is  used  by  Wordsworth  in  his 
poem  Laodamia.  (2)  The  daughter  of  Bellero- 
phon  and  mother  by  Zeus  of  Sarpedon. 

LAODICE,  li-6d^-se  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AooS^, 
Laodike).  ( 1 )  A  nymph,  and  the  mother  of  Niobe 
by  Phoroneus.  (2)  The  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  wife  of  Helicaon.  (3)  In  Homer,  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  called 
Electra  By  the  tragic  poets. 

LAODICEA,  la'dd-i-se^a  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
AaoSiKda,  Laodikda) .  The  name  of  several 
Greek  cities  in  the  East,  built  by  the  Seleucidae, 
who  ruled  the  Kingdom  of  Syria  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Five  of  these  were 
named  after  Laodice,  wife  of  Seleucas  Nicator, 
and  one  after  the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos.  Three 
are  of  some  importance,  two  in  Asia  Minor  and 
one  in  Syria.  Most  important  was  Laodicea  ad 
Lycum,  situated  in  Southwestern  Asia  Minor, 
commonly  reckoned  in  Phrygia,  though  sometimes 
included  in  Caria  or  Lydia.  It  was  situated 
about  11  miles  west  of  Colossae,  at  the  junction 
of  several  important  roads  from  the  coast  and  in- 
terior, and  was  at  one  time  called  Diospolis,  but 
was  renamed  by  Antiochus  Theqs  (b.c.  260),  who 
reestablished  and  fortified  the  town  as  a  centre 
of  Greek  influence.  It  soon  became  a  large  and 
wealthy  city,  and,  in  spite  of  the  disasters  of  the 
Mithradatic  wars,  it  was  a  chief  seat  of  Roman 
influence  under  the  Empire.  It  seems  to  have 
early  become  a  Christian  centre,  as  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (ii.  1), 
and  is  one  of  the  seven  churches  addressed  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

The  town  was  a  banking  centre,  and  famous 
for   its   manufacture   of  cloth    from   the  glossy 


black  wool  of  the  district,  but  it  likewiM  had 
obtained  great  renoM-n  for  its  school  of  medicine 
connected  with  the  Temple  of  Men  Karu,  who 
was  identified  with  the  Greek  Asclepios.  It 
changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Turks,  and 
gradually  fell  into  decay.  The  site,  known  as 
Kaki-hissar,  is  deserted,  but  contains  a  number 
of  fine  ruins  of  the  Roman  period,  including  a 
well-preserved  stadium  and  two  tlieatres.  The 
town  was  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  of 
which  many  arches  remain.  Consult  Ramsay, 
Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  voL  i.  (Oxford, 
1895). 

Another  town,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
in  the  territory  of  Lycaonia,  was  situated  on  the 
highroad  from  Ephesus  to  the  East.  The  town 
was  known  as  Laodicea  Cotnbusta  (Gk.  Aao^eux 
KarojceKav/i^rti),  probably  because  of  an  early  de- 
struction by  fire,  though  Strabo  says  the  name 
was  due  to  the  volcanic  rocks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; modem  travelers  deny  that  there  is  any 
such  format ic«.  The  modem  Sorgan  Ladik  prob- 
ably occupies  the  site  of  this  city,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  are  extensive  architectural  re- 
mains. 

The  third  city,  also  founded  by  Seleucus,  was 
Laodicea  ad  mare,  in  Northern  Syria,  now 
Latakia    (q.v.). 

LAODICEA,  Council  of.  A  council  held  dur- 
ing the  fourth  century,  but  whether  toward  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  has  been  earnestly 
debated  without  being  determined.  It  consisted 
of  thirty-two  bishops  from  diflTerent  provinces  of 
Asia,  and  embodied  its  decisions  in  sixty  canons, 
relating  to  matters  of  ritual,  church  order,  dig- 
nity, precedence,  discipline,  morals,  faith,  and 
heresy.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the  last, 
giving  a  list  of  the  books  of  Scripture  received  at 
that  time  as  canonical,  which  does  not  contain 
the  Apocrypha  or  Revelation.  They  may  be  found 
in  Hardouin,  Conciliorum  CoUectio.  vol.  i. 
(Paris,  1715).  Consult  Hefele,  Konzilien- 
gcschichte,  vol.  ii.  (Freiburg,  1855-74). 

IA.ODICEANS,  la'od-i-se'anz.  Epistle  to 
THE.     See  Apocrypha;   Ephesians,  Epistle  to 

THE. 

liAOEOON,  li-6k'6-6n.  A  treatise  on  the 
characteristics  of  poetry  and  sculpture  by  Leas- 
ing (1766),  based  upon  the  Laocoon  group  in 
the  Vatican.  It  was  written  to  combat  the  views 
of  Winckelmann,  who  believed  that  the  expres- 
sion of  repressed  agony  given  by  the  sculptor  to 
Laocoon's  face  indicated  a  higher  type  of  heroism 
than  the  priest's  cries  as  described  by  Vergil. 

LAOlfEDON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AaofiOvp). 
Son  and  successor  of  Ilus,  who  founded  the  city 
of  Ilium.  He  is  said  to  have  been  served  by 
Poseidon  and  Apollo  by  command  of  Zeus,  the 
former  erecting  the  walls  of  the  new  city,  while 
Apollo  acted  as  herdsman.  Laomedon  having  re- 
fused to  pay  them  according  to  agreement.  Apollo 
sent  a  plague  and  Poseidon  a  sea-monster,  which 
killed  many  Trojans,  until  an  oracle  commanded 
the  offering  of  Laomedon's  daughter  Hesione. 
Hercules  appeared  at  this  point,  and,  having  been 
promised  the  immortal  horse?  given  by  Zeus  to 
Tros,  slew  the  monster  and  freed  Hesione.  When 
his  reward  was  refused,  Hercules  gathered  a 
small  force,  killed  Laomedon.  captured  the  city, 
and  carried  off  Hesione  as  booty,  after  placing 
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Priam,  who  had  alone  protested  against  his 
father's  acts,  upon  the  throne. 

"LAON,  laN,  A  fortress  and  the  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Aisne,  France,  situated  on  an  iso- 
lated hill,  87  miles  northeast  of  Paris  by  rail 
(Map:  France,  K  2).  It  has  numerous  ancient 
buildings  and  three  gates  belonging  to  its  thir- 
teenth-century fortifications.  The  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  and  finished  in 
1225.  It  is  surmounted  with  numerous  towers, 
some  of  them  unfinished,  and  the  two  flanking 
the  fagade  being  adorned  with  huge  oxen,  said 
to  commemorate  the  animals  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  the  stone  for  the  building.  Another 
noteworthy  church  is  that  of  Saint  Martin 
(twelfth  century)  in  Transition  style.  The 
Palais  de  Justice  occupies  the  thirteenth-cen- 
tury episcopal  palace,  and  the  prefecture  is 
housed  in  the  former  Abbey  of  Saint  Jean 
(twelfth  century).  The  educational  institutions 
comprise  a  lycee,  a  communal  college,  a  normal 
school,  a  fine  library  rich  in  MSS.  and  auto- 
graphs, a  museum  of  local  antiquities,  and  a 
theatre.  Laon  manufactures  linen  and  other  tex- 
tiles and  metal  products.  It  is  noted  for  its 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Population,  in  1891, 
14,129;  in  1901,  15,434.  Laon  is  first  mentioned 
■  as  Laudunum  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was  forti- 
fied by  the  Romans  and  eventually  attained  great 
importance  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks ;  in 
the  tenth  century  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Car- 
olingian  kings.  During  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  the  place  sufTered  consider- 
ably in  the  struggles  with  its  bishops.  The 
bishopric  of  Laon,  founded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  was  abolished  in  1789.  In 
modern  times  Laon  is  associated  with  the  defeat 
of  the  French  under  Napoleon  by  the  Germans 
under  Bliicher  in  1814.  In  1870  Laon  capitu- 
lated to  the  Germans,  but  the  entrance  of  the 
conquering  army  into  the  town  was  marked  by 
the  blowing  up  of  the  powder-magazine  by  a 
French  private,  with  the  result  that  over  500 
people  were  killed  and  wounded  and  the  town 
was  considerably  damaged. 

LAOS,  lii'os.  A  region  in  the  northern  part  of 
Siam,  comprising  the  Middle  Mekong  District,  ex- 
tending from  about  13°  to  23°  latitude  N.  Its 
boundaries  are  not  well  defined,  and  its  total  area 
is  estimated  at  about  116,000  square  miles.  Its 
political  status  has  been  determined  by  the  agree- 
ments of  1893  and  1896.  By  the  first,  France 
obtained  possession  of  the  portion  east  of  the 
Mekong,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  French  Indo- 
China;  while  by  the  second  agreement  between 
France  and  England,  the  portion  west  of  the 
Mekong  has  been  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  eastern,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Mekong, 
has  been  declared  within  the  French  sphere  of 
influence,  and  the  western  part,  around  the 
headstreams  of  the  Menam,  has  been  recognized 
within  the  British  sphere.  The  country  has  been 
only  slightly  explored,  and  its  resources  are  still 
unknown.  It  is  covered  largely  with  forests  of 
valuable  woods,  and  is  believed  to  contain  con- 
siderable mineral  wealth.  The  climate  is  not 
unhealthful  during  the  dry  season,  which  lasts 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  April, 
but  is  very  hot  and  oppressive  dviring  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  mean  temperature  is  about  95°. 
The  natives  raise  rice,  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
tea.     They  also  produce  mats  and  other  objects 


of  Sparta  grass.  There  are  a  French  resident 
and  a  number  of  French  commissioners  in  the 
eastern  part.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
2,000,000,  chiefly  Laos. 

LAOS,  lii'oz,  or  LAOTIANS.  One  of  the  chief 
groups  of  the  Thai  stock,  which  includes 
the  Shans,  Thos-Muong,  Siamese,  Burmese,  etc. 
They  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Farther 
India,  from  Tongking  to  Assam,  but  the  Laos 
country  belongs  chiefly  to  Siam  and  French  Indo- 
China,  only  a  few  tribes  still  preserving  their 
independence.  The  physical  characters  of  the 
Laotians  are:  Medium  (sometimes  quite  low) 
stature,  except  in  the  most  favorable  dis- 
tricts; somewhat  brachycephalic  head-form;  hair 
black,  stiff,  and  rarely  curly,  beard  scanty; 
skin  among  the  general  population  tawny, 
but  among  the  higher  classes  lighter  and  often 
almost  white.  The  upland  Laotians  are  fairer- 
skinned  than  the  people  of  the  lowlands. 
Certain  customs  and  practices,  such  as  the 
North  Laotian  tattooing  with  needles,  bodily  or- 
namentation, etc.,  have  been  regarded  as  in- 
dicative of  Malayan  affinities.  The  character 
of  the  primitive  Laotians  is  generally  considered 
as  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  many  of  their 
more  civilized  neighbors.  They  are,  at  their  best, 
of  a  pleasanter  disposition,  franker,  and  more 
accessible  than  many  of  the  other  peoples  of 
Farther  India,  and  combine  the  qualities  of  good 
subjects  with  a  never-extinct  longing  for  inde- 
pendence. In  occupation  the  Laotians  are  agri- 
culturists, cultivating  rice  and  the  mulberry-tree, 
and  raising  silkworms;  in  part  shepherds  and 
hunters.  Some  of  the  settled  and  more  civilized 
Laotians  make  the  wilder  tribes  of  their  environ- 
ment grow  rice  and  other  foods  for  them.  Others 
are  expert  cutters  of  teak  and  other  timber.  Be- 
ing on  the  route  of  travel  between  China  and 
Farther  India  of  the  south,  they  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  development  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  that  region,  although  they  are  not 
credited  with  any  keen  commercial  sense.  Some 
of  the  Laotians  are  celebrated  for  their  metal- 
work.  Excepting  music,  the  fine  arts  seem  not  to 
be  largely  cultivated,  but  there  is  among  them 
a  considerable  indigenous  as  well  as  borrowed 
folk-literature. 

Polygamy  is  rare  with  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  the  position  of  woman  is  not  at  all  low 
with  some  of  the  tribes;  for,  if  she  does  work 
hard,  she  is  the  head  of  the  household.  Those  who 
are  not  still  'heathen'  have  accepted  Buddhism 
in  some  form  or  other,  but  among  the  lower 
and  ignorant  classes  ancestor-worship,  fetishism, 
etc.,  survive.  From  their  neighbors,  the  Khmers, 
they  have  borrowed  some  superstitious  beliefs, 
as  the  were-wolf  and  the  like.  Some  of  the  Lao- 
tians have  a  special  form  of  writing,  probably  of 
Indian  origin.  With  the  Shans  the  Laotians 
shared  in  the  earlier  Thai'  civilizations  of  this 
part  of  Farther  India,  some  of  which  were  in 
their  prime  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  A  few  of  the  Laos  'States'  still 
exist  in  a  semi-independent  condition.  Consult: 
Bock,  Temples  and  Elephants  (London,  1884)  ; 
Colquhoun,  Among  the  Shans  (London,  1885)  ; 
Taupin,  "Voyage  d'exploration  et  d'etudes  au 
Laos,"  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  SocUte  Normande  de 
Geographic  for  1890;  Aymonier,  Voyage  dans  le 
Laos  (Paris,  1897)  ;  Leffevre,  Un  voyage  au  Laos 
(Paris,  1898). 
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LAO-TSE,  or  LAO-TSIT,  lou'tsft'  (Chin., 
'Venerable  Philosopher*).  An  ancient  Chinese 
sage,  the  reimted  founder  of  the  philosophy- 
known  as  Taoism  (q.v.).  Little  is  known  re- 
garding him  that  ia  absolutely  trustworthy. 
That  he  existed  is  beyond  doubt,  for  Szc-nui 
Ts'ion.  the  Chinese  historian,  who  wrote  about 
B.C.  100,  mentions  him  and  gives  the  longest 
sketch  of  his  life  that  we  have.  His  real  name 
was  Li  Urh,  a  name  of  no  special  significance, 
as  Li  is  the  eonunonest  of  surnames  in  China. 
It  means  'plum-tree,'  and  has  served  the  legend- 
mongers  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  story  that 
he  was  bom  under  a  plum-tree,  and  that  he  im- 
mediately pomted  to  the  tree,  saying,  "From  this 
tree  I  take  my  name."  Another  legend  is  that  ho 
was  white-haired  when  he  was  born,  halving  been 
carried  for  seventy  years  in  his  mother's  womb, 
and  from  this  circumstance  he  is  known  as  Lao- 
tse,  which  may  mean  'old  boy'  as  well  as  vener- 
able philosopher.  His  posthumous  title  was  Peh 
Vang,  or  'Earl  Vang,'  and  his  appellation  Tan, 
which  means  'flat-eared.'  He  was  bom,  accord- 
ing to  Sze-ma,  in  the  village  of  Kiuh-jin  ('mis- 
directed benevolence'),  in  the  parish  of  Li 
('cruelty'),  ihe  prefecture  of  Ku  ('bitterness'), 
and  the  principality  of  Ts'u  ('distress'),  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  in  what  is  now  the 
Province  of  Ho-nan,  or  perhaps  the  neighboring 
Province  of  Ngan-hwei.  This  was  in  B.c.  604. 
At  some  time  in  his  life  he  became  librarian  and 
archivist  of  the  Chow  d^-nasty,  whose  capital 
was  at  Lo-Yang,  in  Ho-nan.  He  had  a  consider- 
able influence  oa  Confucius,  who  visited  him 
about  B.C.  517,  and  learned  from  him  a  lesson  in 
humility. 

In  his  old  age  Lao-tse  retired  and  betook  him- 
self to  the  frontier,  whether  of  his  own  State  or 
of  the  Empire  is  uncertain.  There  he  lingered  for 
a  time,  instructing  Yin-hi,  the  warden,  and  at  his 
request  wrote  a  book  of  about  5000  words,  in 
which  he  discussed  the  ccMcepts  of  Tao  and  Teh, 
for  which  see  the  article  Taoism.  When  or  where 
he  died  is  not  known.  L^end  states  that  when 
last  seen  he  was  riding  away  into  the  wilderness 
of  Tibet,  mounted  on  a  black  ox.  Some  ill- 
advised  attempts  have  been  made  to  Latinize  his 
name  into  Laocius.  Consult:  Watters,  Lao-tzu, 
a  Study  in  Chinese  Philosophy  (London,  1879), 
and  Cams,  Lao-tze's  Tao-teh-King  (Chicago, 
1898). 

LAP'ABOT'OMY  (from  Gk.  Xo«-<£po,  lapara, 
flank,  loins  -f  ro/ii),  tome,  a  cutting,  from  t^m- 
PU9,  temnein,  to  cut).  A  surgical  term,  used  to 
designate  making  an  incision  through  the  abdo- 
minal walls  and  peritoneum,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  or  operating  upon  the  abdominal  or 
pelvic  viscera.  The  term  is  being  replaced  by 
coeliotomy  (from  Gk.  K<u\la,  koilia,  hollow,  abdo- 
men +  to/xiJ,  tome,  a  cutting),  which  is  more 
exact.  Consult:  Park,  Surgery  by  AmeriMn 
Authors  (3d  ed..  New  York,  1*901);  Jacobson 
and  Steward.  The  Operations  of  Surgery  (4th 
ed..  London,  1902). 

LA  PAZ,  la  path.  South  American  pron.  pSs. 
A  city  in  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios,  Argen- 
tina, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Parani, 
87  miles  northeasf  of  the  city  of  Paranfi  (Map: 
Argentina,  G  14).  It  is  a  regular  stopping- 
place  for  steamers  on  the  river,  and  an  important 
port  of  transit  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Asun- 
ci6n.  Its  chief  exports  are  hides  and  preserved 
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)m  it.     li  was  founded  in  1836,  and  is  growing. 
Popuhitton,  over  9000. 

LA  PAZ.  The  largest  and  best  populated  de- 
partment of  Bolivia,  occupying  ihe  northwestern 
portion  of  the  Itepublic  (Map:  Bolivia,  D  7).  It 
is  bounded  by  Brazil  on  the  north,  the  Bolivian 
departments  of  Cochabamba  and  Beni  on  the  east, 
by  Oruro  on  the  south,  and  Peru  on  the  west. 
Its  area  cannot  be  givea  exactly,  owing  to  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  l>oundaries,  but  may  be 
taken  as  over  :iOO,000  square  miles.  Geograph- 
ically it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  differing 
radically  from  each  other  in  the  formation  of 
their  surface.  The  northern  and  larger  part, 
which  was  formerly  included  in  the  Department 
of  Beni,  is  an  extensive  plain,  thickly  wooded 
and  well  watered  by  the  numerous  tributaries 
of  the  Beni  and  the  Purus.  This  region  has  a 
hot  and  unhealthful  climate  and  is  inhabited 
mostly  by  Indians.  The  southern  portion  belongs 
mostly  to  the  region  of  the  Cordillera  Real,  and 
is  exceedingly  mountainous,  containing  some  of 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  continent,  such  as  Illi- 
mani  and  lUampu.  It  is  drained  by  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Beni,  and  takes  in  a  large  part 
of  Lake  Titicaca  with  its  outlet,  the  Desagua- 
dero.  The  generally  mountainous  surface  is  di- 
versified by  numerous  elevated  valleys,  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation  and  having  a  delight- 
ful climate.  The  main  agricultural  products  are 
com,  wheat,  potatoes,  cofl"ee,  sugar,  rice,  cocoa, 
etc.  Cattle- raising  is  carried  on  extensively,  and 
the  natural  conditions  of  the  region  are  very 
favorable  for  the  development  of  that  industry. 
The  mining  industries  of  the  State  are  also  im- 
portant. Gold,  copper,  silver,  and  tin  are  the 
chief  mineral  products.  The  population,  exclud- 
ing uncivilized  Indians,  was  officially  estimated 
in  1S9S  at  350,000,  including  about  250,000  In- 
dians and  only  about  21, (KM  whites.  Capital, 
La  Paz   (q.v.). 

LA  PAZ.  A  city  and  the  capital  of  the  De- 
partment of  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Chuquiapu  River.  30  miles  southeast  of 
Lake  Titicaca,  more  than  12.000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  has  a  cool  and  healthful  climate  (Map: 
Bolivia,  D  7).  It  has  paved  streets,  and  there 
are  twenty  bridges  crossing  the  river.  It  has 
several  squares,  on  one  of  which,  the  Plaza 
Mayor,  stands  the  fine  cathedral,  as  yet  incom- 
plete, and  the  ruined  Government  building.  There 
are  several  handsome  drives  and  promenades, 
one  of  which,  the  Alameda,  is  very  broad 
and  entered  by  three  iron  gates.  The  city 
has  a  university,  with  faculties  of  law.  medi- 
cine, and  theology;  a  national  college  and 
seminary,  a  museum,  a  public  library,  two  hos- 
pitals, and  various  scientific  and  philanthropic 
societies.  The  industries  of  the  city  are  unim- 
portant, but  it  has  an  active  trade  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  mining  products  of  the  surrounding 
district.  Population,  45,000.  La  Paz  was  found- 
ed in  1548  by  Alonso  de  Mendoza.  In  its  early 
history  it  suffered  several  times  from  Indian 
uprisings,  being  once  besieged  for  four  months 
by  100,000  Indians.  It  was  the  first  Peruvian 
city  to  revolt  against  Spain. 

LA  PAZ,  \k  pis.  A  port  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lower  California,  Mexico,  situated  on  the 
Bay  of  La  Paz  (Map:  Mexico,  D  5).  Formerly 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  valuable  pearl-fishery,  but 
the  chief  occupation  now  is  trade  in  the  products 
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of  the  fertile  district  around  it  and  of  the  mine's 
of  Triunfo.  The  town  has  a  good  harbor,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consul.  Popula- 
tion, 7000. 

LAPEER,  14-per'.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Lapeer  County,  Mich.,  50  miles  north  by 
west  of  Detroit;  on  the  Chicago  and  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Michigan  Central  railroads 
(Map:  Michigan,  K  5).  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  section  and  an  important 
market  for  farm  produce  and  poultry;  it  has 
flouring  and  planing  mills,  foundries,  stove- 
works,  a  tannery,  and  pickle-works.  The  State 
Home  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptics  is  here. 
Settled  in  18.32,  Lajiecr  was  first  incorporated  in 
1875,  the  charter  of  that  year  still  being  in 
operation,  and  providing  for  a  mayor,  annually 
elected,  and  a  unicameral  council.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  the  water-works.  Population, 
in  1890,  27.53;  in  1900,  3297. 

LA  PELTRIE,  la  pel'tre^  Mabie  Madeleine 
UE,  nee  Chauvigny  (1603-71).  A  French  educa- 
tor and  religieuse,  born  at  Alengon.  Tliough 
wishing  to  enter  a  convent,  she  was  forced  by 
her  father  to  marry,  but  was  left  a  childless 
widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  On  reading  La 
Jeune's  Relation  (1635),  she  determined  to  use 
her  entire  fortune  in  the  education  of  Indian 
girls.  She  came  to  Quebec  in  1639  with  three 
nuns,  and  founded  the  Ursuline  Convent  there, 
maintaining  a  school  for  both  white  and  Indian 
girls.  In  1642  she  joined  the  Montreal  colony, 
remaining  there  until  1646,  when  she  returned  to 
Quebec.  She  is  said  to  have  entered  as  novice 
in  this  year.  She  died  in  the  convent  in  1671. 
Particular  reference  is  made  to  her  in  Thwaites 
(ed.),  The  Jesuit  Relations,  vols.  xi.  and  xvi. 
(Cleveland,   1896-1901). 

LAPl^ROTJSE,  la'pfi'rooz',  Jean-Francois  de 
Galaup,  Count  de  (1741-88?).  A  French  navi- 
gator, born  near  Albia,  in  the  Department  of 
Tarn.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1756,  fought 
against  the  English  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  was  made  a  captain  in  1780.  In  1782  he  was 
sent  to  destroy  the  British  forts  in  Hudson 
Bay.  Three  years  later  he  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand an  expedition  of  discovery,  sent  out  by 
the  French  Government  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  explorations  of  Cook  and  Clarke  in 
the  Japan  Seas  and  southeast  of  Australia, 
and,  incidentally,  of  attempting  the  Northwest 
Passage.  Laperouse  sailed  in  August,  1785, 
with  two  frigates,  the  Boussole  and  the  Astro- 
lahe,  taking  with  him  specialists  in  botany, 
astronomy,  geology,  and  geography.  The  expedi- 
tion was  carefully  equipped,  and  did  good  work. 
The  ships  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Brazil,  rounded 
Cape  Horn  and  skirted  the  coast  of  the  Americas 
to  latitude  60°  North,  Mount  Saint  Elias  being 
sighted.  On  November  5,  1786,  Necker  Island, 
a  small  island  some  hundred  leagues  northwest 
of  the  Hawaiian  group,  was  discovered.  The  ex- 
plorers sighted  the  Marianne  Islands,  touched  at 
the  Philippines,  and  by  May,  1787,  would  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Korea.  These 
waters  were  for  the  Western  world  absolutely 
unknown,  and  LapCrouse  devoted  some  six  or 
seven  months  to  the  exploration  of  the  vicin- 
ity. In  August  he  discovered  the  strait  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Saghalin  and  Yezo,'  Avhich 
now  bears  his  name.  From  the  Bay  of  Avatscha 
in  Kamtchatka,  Lesseps,  the   interpreter  of  the 


expedition,  was  dispatched  in  September  to 
France  by  the  overland  route  across  Siberia,  car- 
rying with  him  the  records  and  maps  of  the 
expedition.  Then,  going  south,  Laporouse  landed 
on  one  of  the  Navigator  Islands,  where  twenty- 
one  of  the  expedition,  including  the  captain 
of  the  Astrolabe,  were  massacred  by  the  na- 
tives. Laperouse  touched  Tasmania,  and,  on 
January  26,  1788,  made  Botany  Bay.  He  re- 
mained there  imtil  February  7,  after  which  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  movements  of  the  expedition. 
The  French  Government  offered  a  reward  of 
10,000  francs  for  information,  and  in  1791  sent 
an  expedition  in  search  of  Laperouse,  but  without 
success.  In  1826  an  English  captain,  Dillon, 
found  some  remnants  of  the  wreckage  of  Lape- 
rouse's  ships  in  the  possession  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Vanikoro,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides.  A  French 
expedition  sent  out  in  1828  under  Dumont  d'Ur- 
ville  ascertained  that  both  ships  had  been 
wrecked  in  a  storm  off  the  coast  of  this  island, 
and  that  all  on  board  had  perished,  and  Dumont 
d'Urville  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Laperouse  on  the  island.  There  are  three 
editions  of  Laperouse's  voyages,  prepared  from 
journals  sent  home  by  him,  and  published  under 
the  title  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  in  1797,  1799, 
and  1831,  the  last  edited  by  Lesseps.  In  April, 
1888,  the  Societo  de  Geographic  in  Paris  com- 
memorated the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  La- 
perouse's death.  Consult  Bulletins  de  la  Societe 
de  la  Gcographie   (Paris,  1888). 

LA  PEYROUSE,  la  pa'rooz",  Philippe  Picot 
DE  (1744-1818).  A  French  naturalist,  born  at 
Toulouse,  where  he  was  advocate-general  in  the 
Parliament  (1768-71).  He  applied  himself  to 
natural  history  researches,  chiefly  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, from  1774  to  1789,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  the  administration  of  his  native  district,  be- 
came inspector  of  mines,  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory in  the  central  school  of  Toulouse,  and  Mayor 
of  the  city  (1800).  In  1811  he  was  made  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  Toulouse  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  was 
president  of  the  electoral  college  of  Haute-Ga- 
ronne,  and  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
but  he  afterwards  retired  into  private  life,  and 
cultivated  beautiful  species  of  pines  on  his  prop- 
erty. He  published:  Description  de  plusieurs 
nouvelles  especes  d'orthoceratites  et  d'ostracites 
(1781),  Flore  des  Pyrenees  (179,5,  4th  ed.  1801), 
Monographie  des  saxifrages  (1801),  and  Histoire 
ahrcgce  des  plantes  des  Pyrenees   (1813-18). 

LAP'HAM,  Increase  Allen  (1811-75).  An 
American  naturalist,  born  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
For  a  time  he  served  as  assistant  on  the  survey 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  as  engineer  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Welland  and  Miami  canals. 
After  moving  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1836,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  scientific  stvidy  and  in- 
vestigation, particularly  in  the  branches  of  bot- 
any, meteorology,  and  geology.  From  1873  to 
1875  he  acted  as  chief  geologist  of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  So- 
ciety and  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences. 
His  best-known  publications  are:  A  Geographical 
and  Topographical  Description  of  Wisconsin 
(1844);  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin  (1855);  and 
Geological  Map  of  Wisconsin  (1855). 

LAP'IDA'NUS.     See  Heynltn,  Johannes. 

LAP'IDARY  WORK  (Lat.  lapidarius,  relat- 
ing to  a  stone,  from  lapis,  stone).     The  art  of 
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cutting,  grinding,  and  polishing  precious  stones. 
This  industry  has  Ixt-n  praotict.*d,  in  a  crude 
way,  from  very  ancient  times.  .\t  first  only 
the  natural  faces,  caused  by  the  crystallographic 
structure  of  the  gem,  were  polished,  but  soon  the 
art  of  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  gem  by  cut- 
ting additional  faces,  or  faci-ta,  was  learned,  al- 
though no  attempt  was  made  by  the  earliest 
lapidaries  to  give  the  gi>m  a  symmetrical  form. 
Often  the  facets  were  elaborately  carved  and  a 
hole  drilled  through  the  wntre,  so  that  the  stones 
might  be  strung  like  beads  or  sewn  upon  gar- 
ments. About  1285  a  guild  of  gem-cutters  was 
established  in  Paris,  and  from  that  time  the  art 
of  the  lapidary  has  steadily  advanced. 

No  modern  art  depends  more  upon  the  skill 
of  the  workman.  .Although  power  has  been  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  machinery  employed,  yet 
the  tools  used  are  of  the  simplest  nature.  But 
the  greatest  knowUnlge  and  dexterity  are  re- 
quired to  manipulate  these  instruments,  as  a 
stone  might  be  ruined  by  one  careless  stroke. 
Not  only  experience  and  skill,  but  a  knowledge 
of  optics,  physics,  mineralogy,  and  crystallog- 
raphy, is  necessarj'  for  the  execution  of  high- 
grade  work.  In  earlier  times  the  greatest  pos- 
sible size  of  the  gem  was  the  principal  end  sought 
by  the  lapidary,  but  now  such  considerations  as 
flawless  structure,  symmetric-al  form,  and  perfect 
coloring  are  of  equal  importance,  and  to  secure 
these  the  size  of  the  gem  is  often  sacrificed. 

The  first  step  in  lapidary  work  is  to  cement 
the  gem  upon  an  ebony  or  ivory  holder  about 
the  length  and  half  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary 
lead  pencil.  The  facets  are  then  cut  upon  a 
copper  disk,  surfaced  with  diamond-powder,  and 
rotated  by  a  hand-turned  crank.  Close  to  the 
wheel  there  is  a  cutting-rest  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone,  having  little  notches  in  it  from 
top  to  bottom,  in  which  the  end  of  the  gem-holder 
can  be  securely  placed,  thus  insuring  a  perfectly 
flat  cut  at  any  desired  angle.  After  being  cut, 
each  facet  is  polished  by  means  of  a  revolving 
wheel  upon  which  some  polishing  material,  as 
emery  or  rotten-stone,  is  spread.  This  wheel 
is  usually  run  by  an  electric  motor,  and  made  of 
the  material  best  suited  to  the  quality  of  the 
stone  to  be  polished.  For  a  very  soft  stone,  like 
the  opal  or  turquoise,  a  flannel-covered  wooden 
wheel  might  be  used. 

(Jems  are  carved  by  means  of  a  lathe,  with 
tiny  wheels  or  disks,  whose  edges  are  primed 
with  diamond-dust.  When  a  stone  is  to  be  di- 
vided, a  small,  thin  disk  of  tin  is  used  for  cut- 
ting, operated  on  the  principle  of  a  circular 
saw.  For  diamonds  a  different  method  of  cutting 
and  poli«hin2  is  employed.    See  Diamond. 

LA  PIEDAD,  1&  pya-!^!/.  A  town  of  the 
State  of  ilichoacan,  Mexico,  situated  at  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State.  62  miles  south- 
west of  Guanajuato,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
River  Lerma,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridse  (Map:  Mexico,  H  7).  .\djacent  to  it  is 
an  important  agricultural  district.  Population, 
10.000.     In  1871   it  received  the  title  of  city. 

LA  PIJAEDIERE,  14  p^'zhar'dyftr',  Loris 
DE  lA  CoiTR  DE  f  1S32-91).  A  French  author  and 
antiquary,  bom  at  Nantes,  and  educated  at  the 
Ecole  des  Chart es.  He  became  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  the  Sainte-Oenevieve  Library  in  1860, 
and  of  that  of  Ht^rault  in  1872.  He  committed 
suicide  at  Montpellier  in  1891.  He  was  a  special 
student   of  Moliftre.     Among  his   works    (some 


under  the  name  Louis  I^  Cour)  are:  Let  porpont 
de  caf^  de  I'aris,  par  Uaaton  Vorlac  ( 1856)  ;  L« 
pare  aux  carfa  { 185U)  ;  Kapport  mir  la  d^couverte 
d^un  autographe  dr  iloltirv  (1873);  Moliire  i 
J'^i^nag  en  IGoOol  (1885)  ;  and  iloliire,  torn  a^ 
jour  a  Muni  pettier  en  163i-55  (1887);  besides 
editions  of  BrantAme,  of  Bonaventure,  Desp^riers, 
of  Rabelais,  and  of  a  fac-simile  of  the  earliest  edi- 
tions of  Molidre  for  the  .Vcademie  des  Biblio- 
philes. He  founded  tlie  historical  review  Chro- 
niijues  du  iMnguedoc. 

LATPIS  LAZ17LI,  or  Lazubite  (NV>I.at.. 
stone  of  azure,  from  Lat.  lapia,  stone,  ai.  1  Ml.. 
Iazulu8,  lazurius,  tazur,  MGk.  Xai^oOptof,  lazou- 
rioHy  from  Ar.  ISzicard,  from  Pers.  tdzhicard, 
named  from  Lajicurd  in  Persia,  where  the  min- 
eral abounds).  A  mineral  substance  containing 
sodium,  aluminum,  silicic  acid,  and  sulphur.  It 
crystallizes  in  the  isometric  system,  but  is 
usually  found  massive,  having  a  beautiful  ultra- 
marine or  azure-blue  color.  The  mineral  was 
highly  esteemed  for  its  medicinal  qualities  by 
the  ancients,  who  pulverized  it  and  mixed  it  with 
milk,  using  it  as  a  dressing  for  boils  and  ulcera- 
tions. Pliny  and  other  Roman  writers  called  it 
sapphire.  It  was  u.sed  among  the  Egyptians  in 
their  jewelry,  and  among  the  modem  nations  it 
has  been  employed  for  engraving,  for  vases,  in 
ornamental  and  mosaic  work,  and  for  altars 
and  shrines.  Lapis  lazuli  occurs  in  granite,  and 
in  crystalline  limestone,  the  finest  specimens 
coming  from  China.  Siberia,  Persia,  and  Chile. 
When  powdered  it  forms  the  pigment  called 
ultramarine,  which,  however,  has  been  replaced 
by  an  artificial  product.    See  Ultramakixe. 

LAPITTLffl  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  AaxMtau).  In 
Greek  legends,  a  people  who  inhabite<l  the  moun- 
tains of  Thessaly.  They  derived  their  name 
from  a  mythical  ancestor.  Lapithen.  a  son  of 
Apollo,  and  the  brother  of  Centauros,  the  equal- 
ly mythical  ancestor  of  the  centaurs  (q.v.). 
In  legend  the  Lapithse  appear  especially  in 
their  conflict  with  the  centaurs.  At  the  mar- 
riage of  King  Pirithous  to  Hippodamia.  the 
centaurs  flushed  with  wine  offered  violence  to 
the  women,  and  in  the  war  that  followed  the 
centaurs  were  nearly  destroyed.  Theseus  was 
said  to  have  helped  Pirithous  in  this  struojrle. 
and  it  consequently  assumed  a  prominent  place 
in  Athenian  literature  and  art.  It  is  represented 
on  the  friezes  of  the  "Theseum"  at  Athens,  and 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigaleia.  and  on  the 
metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  as  well  as  on  vases. 
They  were  said  to  have  been  crushed  by  Agimius 
and  the  Dorians,  assisted  by  Hercules.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  amid  all  these 
legends  the  IjipithiP  were  a  folk  of  some  decree 
of  civilization,  dwelling  in  early  times  in  Thes- 
saly. 

LAPLACE,  l&'plAs',  Josrt  de  (1606^55).  bet- 
ter known  as  Placeus,  a  French  Reformed  clergy- 
man. He  was  a  preacher  at  Nantes,  and  in  1632 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Saumur. 
His  great  work  is  De  F!tatu  Hominia  Lapgi 
(1640).  in  which,  like  Amyraut  (q.v.),  he  sought 
to  modify  the  strict  Calvinism  of  his  Church,  but 
unsuccessfully.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished at  Franeker  in  1609  in  two  volumes. 

LAPLACE^  Pierre  Simot?  de.  Marquis  (1749- 
1827).  The  greatest  of  the  French  astrono- 
mers. He  was  bom  at  Beaumont-en-Auge 
(Calvados).      His   father,   a   poor   farmer,   w«a 
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unable  to  give  him  any  educational  advan- 
tages, but,  probably  through  the  generosity  of 
friends,  he  was  able  to  carry  on  his  studies  in 
the  College  of  Caeri  and  the  Military  School  at 
Beaumont.  In  the  latter  institution  he  was  for 
a  short  time  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  but  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune 
in  Paris.  Having  secured  the  attention  of  D'Alem- 
bert  (q.v.),  then  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
he  was,  on  the  latter's  recommendation,  made 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Ecole  Militaire. 
Scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  his  remarkable 
power  of  mathematical  analysis  had  already  be- 
come manifest  in  his  Recherches  sur  le  calcul 
inUgral  (1766-69).  These  researches  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  brilliant  memoirs  on  the 
theory  of  probability,  which  immediately  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  scientific  world,  and 
were  the  object  of  special  commendation  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  As  a  result  of  their  pub- 
lication, Laplace  was  in  1773  made  an  associate 
and  in  1785  a  member  of  this  distinguished  body. 
In  1784  he  succeeded  Bezout  as  examiner  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  Corps,  and  in  1794  was  made 
professor  of  analysis  at  the  Ecole  Normale. 
After  the  organization  of  the  new  Institute,  he 
was,  through  the  excellency  of  his  style  as  shown 
in  his  Systeme  du  monde,  given  place  among 
'the  forty'  of  the  Academy  in  1816,  and  in  1817 
was  made  its  president.  Laplace  was  not  with- 
out political  ambition,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  resort  to  flattery  to  secure  place.  Napoleon 
made  him  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1799,  but 
after  six  weeks  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  him 
with  the  epigrammatic  remark  that  he  carried 
the  spirit  of  the  infinitesimal  into  his  administra- 
tion. He  was  recompensed,  however,  by  a  seat 
in  the  Senate,  of  which  body  he  later  became  the 
vice-president,  and  chancellor  in  1803.  In  1804 
the  Emperor  also  created  him  a  count.  His  po- 
litical views  conveniently  shifting  with  the 
change  of  power,  he  received  his  reward  from 
Louis  XVIII.  by  being  elevated  to  the  peerage 
with  the  title  of  marquis.  He  was  a  member 
(1795),  and  a  little  later  became  president,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Longitudes;  was  president  of  the 
commission  for  reorganizing  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique ;  was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  estab- 
lish the  metric  system,  a  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  member  of  most  of  the 
prominent  learned  societies  of  the  world.  La- 
place was  indefatigable  in  his  scientific  labors 
and  richly  deserved  the  honors  which  they 
brought  to  him.  He  has  justly  been  called  'the 
Newton  of  France,'  'the  titanic  geometer,'  and 
'the  greatest  mathematician  of  his  age.'  Self- 
sufficient  in  the  presence  of  his  fellows,  he  was 
humble  in  his  contemplation  of  the  great  domain 
in  which  he  labored,  his  humility  showing  itself 
in  the  dying  words  ascribed  to  him:  "What  we 
know  is  little,  what  we  do  not  know  is  immense." 
Laplace  was  celebrated  chiefly  for  his  labors 
in  celestial  mechanics,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  lunar  theory,  the  opposite  inequalities  of  the 
motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  question  of 
the  tides,  and  the  general  problem  of  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  solar  system.  The  conciliation  of  the 
results  of  observations  on  the  motions  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  to  the  Newtonian  theory,  had  baffled 
even  Euler  and  Lagrange,  and  it  was  the  failure 
of  such  eminent  predecessors  that  led  him  as  a 
young  man  to  study  the  subject.  The  results  of 
his  investigations  were  given  when  he  was  only 


twenty-three  years  old,  in  a  memoir  read  before 
tlie  Academy  of  Sciences,  entitled  Sur  les  solu- 
tions particulieres  des  equations  differentielles 
et  sur  les  incqualites  seculaires  des  planetes. 
This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  brilliant  dis- 
coveries in  tl:e  planetary  theoVy.  It  was  in  con- 
nection with  this  extended  investigation  that 
Laplace  discovered  in  1786  the  dependence  of  the 
moon's  acceleration  upon  the  secular  changes  in 
the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  key- 
stone in  the  theory  of  the  stability  of  the  solar 
system.  He  also  announced  the  laws  of  motion 
of  the  first  three  moons  of  Jupiter,  in  a  form 
since  known  as  the  'Laws  of  Laplace' :  ( 1 )  The 
sum  of  the  mean  movement  of  the  first  satellite 
and  of  twice  the  third  equals  three  times  that 
of  the  second;  (2)  the  sum  of  the  mean  longitude 
of  the  first  satellite  and  of  double  that  of  the 
second  diminished  by  three  times  that  of  the 
third,  equals  180°.  Laplace's  most  celebrated 
treatise  is  the  Mecanique  celeste  (5  vols.,  1799- 
1825;  trans,  by  Bowditch,  4  vols.,  Boston,  1829- 
39).  The  aim  of  this  work  was  to  give  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  great  mechanical  problem  of 
the  solar  system,  and  to  bring  the  results  of  ob- 
servation into  harmony  with  the  Newtonian  hy- 
pothesis. The  work  will  stand  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  contributions  to  science.  At  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  two 
serious  faults.  In  the  first  place,  Laplace  has 
justly  been  blamed  for  not  recognizing  the  un- 
questionable discoveries  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  inferentially  appropriating  them 
as  his  own.  The  second  blemish  on  the  work  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  serious  omissions  in 
the  theory,  covered  by  the  frequently  recurring 
expression,  'It  is  easy  to  see.'  These  two  defects 
in  the  work  were  in  part  removed  by  the  admir- 
able English  translation  mentioned  above.  La- 
place's Exposition  du  systeme  du  monde  (1796) 
was  called  by  Arago  the  Mecanique  celeste,  dis- 
robed of  its  analytic  attire.  The  work  is  more 
popular  and  clear,  and  is  especially  valuable  for 
its  condensed  but  masterly  resume  of  the  his- 
tory of  astronomy  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  this  work  appeared  the  famous 
nebular  hypothesis  (see  Cosmogony),  an  hy- 
pothesis so  foreign  to  Laplace's  habit  of  mathe- 
matical treatment  as  to  lead  him  to  the  apolo- 
getic statement  that  it  was  suggested  "with  the 
mistrust  which  should  inspire  everything  that  is 
not  a  result  of  observation  or  calculation;"  but 
to  it  he  frequently  alludes  as  highly  probable. 

In  physics,  Laplace  joined  with  Lavoisier  in 
important  experiments  (1782-84)  on  the  specific 
heats  of  bodies,  and  contributed  in  a  noteworthy 
manner  to  the  theories  of  capillary  action,  of 
electricity,  and  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  rotating 
fluid  mass.  His  investigation  of  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  theoretical  and  observed  ve- 
locity of  sound  led  him  to  take  into  mathemati- 
cal account  various  secondary  factors  by  which 
the  velocity  of  sound  may  be  influenced.  'La- 
place's coefficients,'  also  called  spherical  func- 
tions and  spherical  harmonies,  already  knowTi  to 
Legendre,  were  first  given  in  their  general  form 
by  Laplace,  in  his  Theorie  des  attractions  des 
spheroides  et  de  la  figure  des  planetes  (1782). 
In  pure  mathematics.  Laplace  made  his  greatest 
reputation  in  the  theory  of  probabilities  (q.v.). 
This  doctrine,  already  created  by  Pascal  and  Fer- 
mat.  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
by  Jakob  Bernoulli    (q.v.),  was  investigated  by 
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Laplace  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Paris  as  a 
young  man,  and  first  brought  him  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Academy,  lie  mude  much  use  of  the 
subject  in  hi^i  i/<'-t-uniyut-  celeste,  and  was  the 
first  to  treat  the  new  theory  of  least  squares  as 
a  problem  of  probabilities.  His  ThH>rie  anal^tique 
des  probabilites  appeared  in  1812,  and  his  E»sai 
pkilosophique  »ur  le»  probabilit^a  in  1814.  La- 
place's complete  works  have  been  twice  published 
by  the  >Vench  Government,  respectively  under 
the  titles,  (Euvres  de  Laplace  (7  vols.,  1843-47), 
Lea  ceuvrea  completes  de  Laplace  (13  vols.,  be- 
ginning in  1878  ( .  The  il^caniquc  cileate  is  also 
known  in  English  from  an  adaptation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  under  the  title  Mechaniam  of 
the  Heacena,  by  Mrs.  Somerville  (London,  1831), 
and  the  first  book  through  a  translation  by  Toplis 
under  the  title  Treatiae  upon  Analytical  ilechan- 
ica  (Nottingham,  1814).  One  of  Laplace's  works 
on  probabilities  was  translated  into  English  by 
Truscott  and  Emory,  under  the  title  Philosophical 
Eaaay  on  Probabilities  (New  York,  1902).  For 
biography,  consult:  Kaufman,  Laplace  (Paris, 
1841)  ;  and  Arago,  Biographies  of  Scientific  Men 
(trans.,  Boston,  1859)! 

LA  FT.  AND.  A  region  embracing  between 
85.000  and  90,000  square  miles  in  Northwest 
Europe.  It  is  not  a  political  entity,  but  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is"  the  home  of 
the  Lapps,  or  I^iplanders.  Its  southern  boun- 
dary is  not  definitely  defined,  but  it  may  be  said 
to  extend  south  in  Norway  approximately  to 
latitude  65°,  in  Sweden  to  latitude  64°,  and  in 
Russia  to  latitude  66°  (Map:  Europe,  F  1).  It 
includes  the  whole  northern  part  of  Norway 
(some  distance  inland  from  the  Atlantic  coast)', 
Sweden,  and  Finland,  and  the  Kola  Peninsula  of 
Russia.  Norwegian  Lapland  is  included  under 
the  provinces  of  Nordland,  Tromso,  and  Fin- 
marken ;  Swedish  Lapland  occupies  the  northern 
part  of  the  Province  of  Norrland  and  the  whole 
of  Norrbotten  (North  Bothnia),  and  is  divided 
into  Tornea-.  LuleS-.  Piteii-,  UmeU-,  and  Asele- 
Lappmark.  Scandinavian  Lapland  is  moim- 
tainous  in  Norway,  except  in  the  northeastern 
district  of  Finmarken,  while  in  Sweden,  though 
verj-  rough  and  uneven,  the  country  inclines  to 
flatness.  In  Finland  the  country  of  the  Lapps 
is  chiefly  flat,  with  many  glacial  lakes;  about 
mie-half  of  the  peninsula  of  Kola  is  tundra 
or  swampy.  The  rocks  of  Lapland  are  chiefly 
of  plutonie  origin,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
humus.  The  course  of  the  Swedish  rivers  shows 
that  the  land  slopes  gently  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia. 

Economically  this  whole  region  has  only  one 
preeminent  resource,  and  that  is  the  beds  of 
iron  ore  scattered  over  the  southern  part  of 
Swedish  Lapland.  The  development  of  these 
mines  at  Gellivare,  44  miles  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  resulted  in  the  building  of  a  railroad 
from  the  port  of  Lulefi,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
to  that  mining  centre,  and  its  extension  (com- 
pleted in  1902)  across  I^pland  to  the  head  of  the 
deep  Ofoten  Fiord  on  the  Atlantic,  the  railroad 
being  about  280  miles  long,  of  which  230  miles 
is  north  of  the  Arctic  CMrcle.  This  railroad  was 
extended  to  the  Atlantic  to  give  ore  vessels  an 
ice-free  port,  Victoria  Haven,  the  year  round, 
as  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  frozen  during  the 
winter.  The  mines  of  Gellivare  vielded  800.000 
tons  of  ore  in  1899.  1.000.000  tons  in  1900,  and 


the  quantity  will  now  be  largely  augmented  by 
the  increased  facilities  for  getting  um  mineral 
out  of  the  country.  These  SwMish  ores  are 
r^arded  as  among  the  best  steel  ores  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  a  large  market  for  them  in 
England  and  Germany.  At  Kininavaara,  on  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  is  a  ridge  about  700  feet  in 
height,  several  miles  long,  of  solid  magnetic  ore, 
perhaps  the  largest  and  most  compact  mass  of 
this  superior  iron  ore  in  the  world.  The  diamond 
drill  has  proved  the  continuity  of  this  metallic 
rock  throughout  the  ridge,  and  Swedish  engineers 
estimate  that  the  mass  contains  from  200,M)0,000 
to  250,000,000  tons  of  ore. 

The  climate  of  the  whole  of  Lapland  is  very 
severe  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  except  along 
the  coasts,  where  the  ameliorating  influences  of 
the  Atlantic  extend  even  to  the  Murman  coast 
of  the  Kola  Peninsula.  The  snowfall  in  Sweden 
is  very  heavy.  A  large  mileage  of  snowsheds 
has  been  built  on  the  Swedish  portion  of  the  rail- 
road. All  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  line 
are  thus  protected.  The  heat  of  July  and  Au- 
gust is  extreme,  but  these  hot  months  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  cold  seasons  by  a  spring  and 
autumn  that  are  only  two  or  three  weeks  long. 
Barley  may  be  grown  as  far  north  as  70°,  but 
the  general  limit  of  cereals  is  latitude  66°  N. 
A  large  part  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
south,  is  covered  with  a  thin  growth  of  birch, 
pine,  fir,  and  alder,  but  trees  entirely  disappear 
in  the  Kola  Peninsula.  The  more  elevated  tracts, 
except  in  Norway,  are  destitute  of  vegetation 
and  have  no  inhabitants;  but  in  the  valleys  and 
the  lower  parts  of  Lapland  there  is  an  under- 
growth of  lichens  and  mosses  which  provide 
abundant  food  for  the  numerous  herds  of  rein- 
deer that  are  the  chief  riches  of  the  inhabitants. 
Some  of  the  southern  Laplanders  carry  on  a 
little  agriculture  with  indifferent  success. 

The  Laplanders  do  not  number  more  than 
30,000.  They  are  short  in  stature  (height,  1.529 
to  1.555  meters)  and  brachycephalic.  They  have 
triangular  faces,  high  cheek-bones,  flat  noses, 
small  black  eyes,  and  chestnut  or  black  hair. 
Ch-er  two-thirds  of  them  live  in  Norway,  about 
5000  in  Sweden,  and  3000  in  Russia.'  Many 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  Finns,  and  Russians  have 
moved  into  the  country,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Lapps,  who  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  will 
ultimately  disappear  by  absorption  among  the 
surrounding  peoples.  They  were  called  Lapps 
by  the  Swedes,  the  name  meaning  nomads ;  they 
call  themselves  Sameh,  or  Samelats.  Virchow 
believed  them  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Finns,  though 
they  seem  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
Finns  proper  by  the  form  of  the  crania  and 
their  physical  features.  Schaafhausen  regarded 
them  as*  the  descendants  of  Mongolian  tribes 
driven  northward  and  migrating  west  along  the 
Arctic  shores.  Their  language  is  allied  to  that 
of  the  Finns,  and  they  are  not  a  pure  race,  as 
is  shown  by  their  family  names,  which  include 
Swedish,  NorAvegian,  Finnish,  and  Russian 
names.  The  Lapps  living  on  or  not  far  from 
the  seacoast  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  interior,  and  are  known  as  the  coast  Lapps. 
Their  living  is  largely  derived  from  fishing  and 
hunting,  though  the  Norwegian  Lapps  keep  many 
reindeer  as  well  as  those  of  the  interior,  who 
are  known  as  the  reindeer  Lapps.  The  huts  of 
both  the  fishing  and  reindeer  Lapps  are  made 
of  a  conical  framework  covered  with  canvas  or 
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some  woolen  fabric,  with  a  hole  at  the  top  to 
permit  the  smoke  to  escape.  Those  fishing  Lapps 
who  have  no  reindeer  lead  a  more  settled  life 
than  their  kinsmen,  who  are  compelled  to  be 
migratory  in  their  habits  because  of  the  frequent 
need  of  supplying  their  reindeer  with  fresh  pas- 
turage. While  the  fishing  Lapps  have  some  small 
settlements  of  more  or  less  permanency,  each  fam- 
ily of  the  nomadic  natives  lives  by  itself,  because 
a  herd  of  reindeer  requires  a  considerable  area  in 
which  to  live.  The  lichens  grow  very  slowly  after 
having  been  nibbled,  and  pasturage  once  closely 
cropped  is  not  regarded  as  usable  again  for  at 
least  ten  years.  A  family  is  very  poor  that  does 
not  own  at  least  25  reindeer,  while  100  head  are 
regarded  as  a  modest  competence.  A  few  of  the 
wealthier  Lapps  own  as  many  as  2000.  The 
staple  food  is  the  flesh,  blood,  and  milk  of  these 
animals,  the  herd  also  supplying  the  clothing. 

The  Lapps  are  honest,  strongly  attached  to 
their  people  and  country.  The  IBible  and  a  few 
religious  books  have  been  translated  into  their 
language,  and  they  embrace  the  forms  of  religion 
prescribed  by  their  local  Government.  Thus  they 
are  all  Lutherans  in  Scandinavia  and  Orthodox 
Greeks  in  Russia.  Those  who  have  come  so  far 
under  the  influence  of  missionaries  or  civilized 
immigrants  as  to  learn  to  read  and  to  adopt  some 
of  the  ways  of  civilization  usually  abandon  the 
nomad  life  and  remain  in  the  settlements,  blend- 
ing with  the  more  southern  peoples.  Towns  or 
villages  are  unknown  among  the  Lapps  proper. 
The  mining  town  of  Gellivare  has  6000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  ice-free  port  of  Alexandrovsk,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Kola  Peninsula,  founded 
by  the  Russians,  is  developing  into  an  important 
town. 

Consult:  Von  Diiben,  Om  Lappland  och  Lap- 
fame  (Stockholm,  1873),  with  included  bibliog- 
raphy; Stockfelth,  Daqhof)  over  mine  Missions- 
Reiser  (Christiania,  I860)  ;  Frijs,  i  Finmarken 
( Ghristiania,  1871);  Aubel,  Reise  nach  Lapp- 
land  (Leipzig,  1874)  ;  Du  Chaillu,  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun  (London,  1881)  ;  Edward  Rue, 
The  White  Sea  Peninsula  (1882)  ;  O.  Nicolaissen, 
Fra  Nordlands  Fortid  (1889);  G.  H.  Mellin, 
Skildringar  af  den  Scandinaviska  'Nordens  Folk- 
lif  og  Natur  (1876)  ;  Fries,  "Det  Forsta  Natur- 
vetenskapliga  Forskningsfiirden  1  Sverige,"  in 
the  Hordisk  Tidsk  (1898). 

LAPLAND  LONGSPUR.     See  Longspur. 

LA  PLATA,  la  pla'ta.  Capital  of  the  State 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina,  situated  32  miles 
southeast  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  5 
miles  from  Ensenada,  its  port  on  the  La  Plata 
estuary  (Map:  Argentina,  F  11).  The  city  is 
laid  out  after  the  plan  of  Washington,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  United  States.  In  form  it  is  a  perfect 
square,  with  an  area  of  6  square  miles,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  avenue  330  feet  wide.  The 
streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  making 
rectangular  blocks,  which  are  intersected  diag- 
onally by  broad  avenues,  and  there  are  twenty- 
three  open  squares  or  parks  of  various  sizes.  The 
public  buildings  are  many  and  handsome,  the 
most  notable  being  the  Capitol,  the  court-house, 
the  museum,  and  the  public  library.  The  ob- 
servatory stands  in  the  beautiful  Buenos  Ayres 
Park,  which  is  entered  through  a  handsome  arch. 
Education  is  well  provided  for  by  a  system  of 
public  and  private  schools,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  provincial  college  founded  in  1885.     The 


city  has  a  good  supply  of  water,  pumped  from 
wells  into  a  reservoir  72  feet  high.  The  streets 
are  lighted  by  electricity  and  traversed  by  sur- 
face railroads.  An  artificial  harbor  20  feet  deep 
has  been  constructed  between  Ensenada  and  La 
Plata,  by  means  of  a  dike;  it  is  connected  with 
the  La  Plata  River  channel  by  a  canal  5  miles 
long.  Two  drainage  canals  keep  the  water  from 
becoming  stagnant.  The  town  has  increased  very 
rapidly  in  population,  numbering  over  30,000 
three  years  after  its  foundation  in  1882,  and 
now  having  upward  of  70,000  people.  It  was 
established  to  provide  a  capital  for  the  State  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  when  the  city  of  that  name  was 
ceded  to  the  National  Government. 

LA  PLATA,  Rio  de.  A  river  of  South  Ameri- 
ca.   See  Plata,  Rio  de  la. 

LA  PORTE,  m  port.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  La  Porte  County,  Ind.,  12  miles  from 
Lake  Michigan  and  59  miles  east-southeast  of 
Chicago;  on  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  the 
Pfere  Marquette  railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  CI). 
It  is  a  city  of  great  natural  beauty  and  a  popu- 
lar summer  resort,  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  fer- 
tile prairie,  and  having  a  chain  of  picturesque 
lakes.  La  Porte  has  a  public  library.  There 
are  manufactures  of  woolen  goods,  threshing- 
machines,  traction-engines,  buggies,  etc.  The 
government  is  administered  by  a  mayor  and  a  uni- 
cameral council,  elected  biennially.  The  water- 
works are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  7126;  in  1900,  7113.  Settled  in 
1830,  La  Porte  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1832,  and  in  1852  was  chartered  as  a  city,  its 
piopulation  then  being  about  5000.  Consult 
Packard,  History  of  La  Porte  County  (La  Porte, 
1876). 

LA  PORTE  DU  THEIL,  la  port  d\\  ta'y', 
Francois  Jean  Gabriel  (1742-1815).  A  French 
Hellenist,  born  in  Paris.  He  left  the  army  in 
1763  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek. 
In  1779  he  went  to  Italy,  and  by  the  help  of 
Cardinal  de  Bernis  received  permission  to  ex- 
amine the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  made 
important  discoveries  there,  especially  in  medie- 
val history.  He  took  back  to  Paris  18,000  docu- 
ments, and  many  of  them  were  afterwards  print- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  Government  before  the 
Revolution.  His  works  include ;  Hymnes  de 
Callimaque,  avec  une  version  frangaise  et  des 
notes  (1775)  ;  Les  amours  de  L^ander  et  de  Hero, 
par  Musee,  traduits  du  grec  en  frangais  (1784)  ; 
and  Theatre  d'Eschyle,  traduit  du  grec  en  fran- 
sais  (1794). 

LAPPARENT,  la'pa'raN',  Albert  Augtiste 
CocHON  DE  (1839—).  A  French  engineer  and 
geologist,  born  at  Bourges.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Polytechnique  (1858-60),  and  at  the  Ecole 
des  Mines ;  for  some  time  was  connected  with  the 
great  French  geological  survey  and  map,  and  in 
1875  was  chosen  professor  of  geology  and  min- 
eralogy at  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  French  Geological 
Society  in  1880,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academie  des  Sciences  in  1897,  and  also  appoint- 
ed to  a  chair  of  mineralogy,  geology,  and  physical 
geography  in  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Hautes  Etudes. 
With  Potier  he  undertook  the  geological  survey 
for  the  projected  Channel  tunnel.  His  publica- 
tions include:  Trait6  de  geologic  (2d  ed.  1885)  ; 
Coiirs  de  mineralogie  (2d  ed.  1889)  ;  Les  tremble' 
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m0«if«  de  ttrre  ( 1887)  ;  La  gMoffie  en  chemin  de 
fi-r  (1888)  ;  and  U  Steele  du  far  (1890), 

LAPPENBEBO,  lap'pm  b^rK,  Joiiaxn  Mam- 
TIN  (17M-18G5).  A  German  historian,  born  in 
Hamburg.  He  studie*!  iiie<li(ine  at  E<linburgh, 
tut  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  historioal  and 
politic^al  studies.  He  reside*!  for  some  time  in 
London,  and  afterwards  studicnl  law  and  history' 
at  Berlin  and  Gottingen.  He  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  native  city  at  the  Prussian  Court 
in  1820,  and  in  1823  was  appointed  archivist  to 
the  Hamburg  Senate,  an  appointment  which  led 
to  his  disi'oveni'  of  n>any  valuable  historic  rec- 
ords which  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  He 
died  November  28,  1865.  His  principal  work  is 
the  Oviichichte  von  England  (1834-37),  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  translated  by  lienjamin 
Thorpe  as  Jl  History  of  England  Under  the 
Anglo-Saxons  (1845),  and  the  second  as  A  His- 
tory of  England  Under  the  yorman  Kings  ( 1857). 
He  wrote  also  a  continuation  of  Sartorius's 
Urkundliche  Gcschichte  der  deutschen  Hanse 
(1830)  ;  Ueber  den  ehemaligen  Umfang  und  die 
Oeschiehte  Helgolands  (1831);  Urkundliche  Ge- 
achichie  des  hansischen  Stahlhofs  zu  London 
(1851)  ;  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  far  Hamburger 
Oeschichte  (1841-51);  Hamburger  Rechtsalter- 
turner  (1845).  He  also  edited  many  specimens 
of  early  (Jerman  literature.  Consult  E.  H.  May- 
er, Johann  Martin  Lappenberg  (Hamburg,  1867). 

LAPPS.     See  Laplasd. 

LAPHADE,  la'prAd',  Victor  de  (1812  83).  A 
French  poet  and  essayist.  He  was  bom  at  Mont- 
brison,  and  studied  law  at  Lyons;  but  literature 
claimed  him,  and  after  travels  in  Italy  (1845), 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  French  literature 
at  Lyons  ( 1847 ) .  From  this  position  be  was 
removed  in  1861  because  of  the  satiric  poem 
'•Les  muses  d'etat,"  published  in  the  Correspon- 
dant,  in  which  he  replied  to  Augier's  ironical 
Effrontes.  His  patriotic  poems  written  in  1870 
procured  him  an  election  as  Deputy  in  1871. 
His  poetrj-,  largely  symbolic,  grave,  and  dig- 
nified, iucludes:  Les  parfums  de  la  Madeleine 
(1839);  La  colere  de  J^sus  (1840);  Pstfch^ 
(1842),  in  which,  with  the  Greek  myth,  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  expiation  is  treated  sym- 
bolically; Odes  et  poemes  (1844);  Idylles  hero- 
iques  (1850),  which  won  him  a  place  in  the 
Academy  after  De  Musset's  death;  the  Hellenic 
tragedy  Harmodius  (1870);  Le  livre  d'un  pere 
( 1876)  ;  and  Le  livre  des  adieux  (1878).  Among 
his  prose  writings  mention  sbould  be  made  of: 
Questions  d'art  et  de  morale  (1861)  ;  and  the  at- 
tacks on  modern  education,  L'education  homicide 
(1867)  and  L'education  lib^ale  (1873).  Con- 
sult Bir§,  Victor  de  Laprade,  sa  vie  et  ses  ctuvres 
(1886). 

LAPSE  (from  Lat.  lapsus,  a  falling,  slipping, 
from  labi,  to  fall,  to  slip).  In  the  law  of  wills, 
the  failure  of  a  legacy  or  devise  to  take  effect,  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  the  beneficiary  before  that 
of  the  testator,  or  because  it  becomes  inoper- 
ative, subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  will,  for 
some  cause  or  condition  contained  in  the  terms 
of  the  will.  The  term,  therefore,  applies  only 
where  the  legacy  or  devise  is  good  and  capable 
of  taking  effect  at  the  time  it  is  made,  and  be- 
comes inoperative  thereafter,  and  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  term  S-oid'  when  applied  to  a 
legacy  or  devise  which  is  not  a  testamentary  act 
because   the   beneficiarv   named   is   dead   at   the 


time  of  the  execution  of  the  will,  or  by  reason  of 
being  in  contravention  of  «ome  rule  of  law.  Thus, 
wtH>re  A  makes  a  devise  to  B,  who  i»  alive  at  the 
time,  but  who  dies  before  A,  the  devise  is  said 
to  lapoe;  whereas  if  B  is  dead  at  the  time,  tJw 
devise  is  void,  as  it  was  never  capable  of  taking 
effect,  A  bequest  to  a  society  of  Anarchists,  to 
be  applied  tor  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  CioT- 
ernment,  would  be  void  as  being  in  contravention 
of  law.  This  distinction  is  important  under  the 
conimon-law  rules  in  regard  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  wills,  under  which  a  devise  in  a  will  haa 
rt-lVrunce  to  the  time  when  the  will  is  executed, 
and  only  such  real  property  will  jmiss  under  a 
residuary  de-vise  as  remains  undisi)osed  of  at  that 
time.  Therefore,  if  a  devise  is  valid  at  the  time 
when  made,  but  subsequently  lapses,  a  residuary 
devisee  could  not  claim  the  property  attempted 
to  be  dispo&ed  of  thereby,  as  it  was  not  a  part  of 
the  residuum  at  the  time  the  will  was  made. 
However,  if  a  devise  Ls  void  from  the  banning 
for  any  reason,  the  property  is  never  disposed  of 
in  contemplation  of  law,  and  therefore  continues 
a  part  of  the  residuum  to  which  the  residuary 
devisees  are  entitled  under  the  will. 

As  to  personal  property,  even  under  the  com- 
mon law  the  will  is  construed  as  if  executed  im- 
mediately before  the  testator's  death  and  as  af- 
fecting that  which  is  undisposed  of  at  the  time. 
Therefore,  personal  property  attempted  to  be 
disposed  of  by  a  It^cy  which  subsequently  lapses 
will  go  to  the  residuary  legatees,  if  any. 

Tlte  rule  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  wills 
a-  to  devises  has  been  abolished  in  England  and 
most  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  consequence 
many  States  hold  that  all  distinction  in  this  re- 
gard as  to  real  and  personal  property  is  abol- 
ished, and  accordingly  that  lapsed  devises  fall 
into  the  residuum  as  in  case  of  legacies.  How- 
ever, a  considerable  number  of  States  still  adhere 
to  the  common-law  rules,  notwithstanding  the 
changes  effected  by  their  statutes,  as  above  re- 
ferred to.  The  statutes  of  many  States  tend  to 
prevent  the  lapse  of  legacies  and  devises,  by  pro- 
visions to  the  effect  that  in  the  absence  of  con- 
trary provisions  in  the  will,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  beneficiary  shall  take  the  gift  intended 
for  the  parent.  This  law  does  not  operate  to  give 
such  children  vested  interests,  as  a  devise  or  be- 
quest is  always  subject  to  revocation  by  the  tes- 
tator. It  is  quite  common  for  testators  to  pro- 
vide against  lapses  by  designating  alternative 
beneficiaries,  who  will  inherit  in  event  of  the 
deaths. of  those  first  mentioned.  Consult  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  under  Wnx.  See  Ademp- 
tion :  Advancement:  DE\n.sE;  Legact;  Wiix. 

In  the  English  ecclesiastical  law,  where  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Church  of  England  has  a  right  to 
designate  or  'present'  a  curate  or  other  officer  to 
a  particular  church,  and  unreasonably  neglects 
to  do  so,  his  right  is  said  to  lapse — that  is,  it  is 
forfeited.     See  Benefice. 

LAPSED  (Lat.  lapsi,  nom.  pi.  of  p.p.  of  labi, 
to  slip;  connected  with  OChurch  Slav,  slabi, 
OHG.  slaf,  (5er.  schlaff.  slack).  The  designation 
applied,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Ciiurch,  to  those  who.  overcome  by  heathen  perse- 
cution, did  not  continue  faithful  to  the  Christian 
religion.  The  lapsed  were  divided  into  classes,  such 
as  the  sacrificate,  who  had  actually  sacrificed  to 
the  heathen  gods:  the  thurificate.  who  had 
burned  incense  to  them;  the  Ubellatid,  who  pre- 
sented papers  testifying  that  they  had  done  one 
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or  the  other,  whereas  they  really  had  not.  These 
papers  were  obtained  either  from  some  heathen 
neighbor  or  by  bribery.  In  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian  (303)  a  fourth  class  arose,  the  tradi- 
iores,  consisting  of  those  who  at  command  gave 
up  their  sacred  books  and  vessels.  Those  who 
saved  themselves  by  flight  were  reckoned  among 
the  lapsed,  although  their  case  was  not  regarded 
as  equally  bad  with  that  of  those  who  sacri- 
ficed to  idols.  The  lapsed  were  at  first  punished 
by  excommunication,  and  their  receptioji  into  the 
Church  again  was  strenuously  resisted;  but  later 
a  milder  course  was  generally  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  them. 

LAPITTA,  14-pu'ta.  An  island  described  as 
floating  in  the  air^  in  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels 
( 1726) .  Its  movements  were  guided  by  a  shuttle- 
shaped  loadstone,  under  the  control  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  island,  and  it  followed  the  direction 
in  which  the  loadstone  was  pointed.  The  imagi- 
nary inhabitants  of  this  remarkable  island  were 
grave  philosophers  devoted  to  mathematics  and 
music,  who  wore  garments  adorned  with  represen- 
tations of  harps,  trumpets,  fiddles,  flutes,  guitars, 
and  other  instruments,  and  with  suns,  moons, 
and  stars.  These  philosophers  were  wont  to  be 
so  absorbed  in  their  speculations  that  they 
neither  spoke,  nor  attended  to  what  was  said  by 
others,  until  gently  reminded  by  servants,  who 
were  supplied  with  blown  bladders  fastened  like 
flails  to  the  end  of  a  sharp  stick.  With  the  blad- 
ders it  was  the  duty  of  the  servants  to  strike 
gently  the  mouths  or  ears  of  their  masters  in 
order  to  arouse  them  from  their  abstracted  state 
of  mind  to  answer  questions.  The  island  is 
a  satire  on  the  Royal  Society,  and  especially  on 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  "  See  Swift,  Jonathan. 

LAPWING  (AS.  hleapewince,  lapwing,  from 
hleapan,  OHG.  hlaufan,  Ger.  laufen,  to  run,  Goth. 
us-hlaupan,  to  spring  up  -+-  AS.  wincian,  OHG. 
icinchan,  Ger.  winken.  Eng.  wink;  so  called  from 
the  jerky  motion  of  the  wings,  but  confused  by 
popular  etymology  with  lap  -f-  wing) ,  or  Peewit. 


THE  LAPWING. 

An  Old  World  plover  ( Vanellus  cristatus) ,  differ- 
ing from  the  true  plovers  chiefly  in  having  a  hind 
toe.  It  is  numerous  in  summer  in  all  the  temper- 
ate parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  the  majority 
migrate  southward  in  winter.  It  is  very  plover- 
like in  form  and  habits,  and  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  shore  birds.  The  head,  which  is  sur- 
mounted with   a  beautiful  crest,  is  black;   the 


throat  black  in  summer  and  white  in  winter; 
the  back  is  green,  glossed  with  purple  and  cop- 
per color.  The  lapwing  is  very  plentiful  in 
moors,  open  commons,  and  marshy  tracts,  in 
pairs  during  the  breeding  season,  and  in  winter 
in  flocks,  chiefly  on  the  seashore,  where  its  plain- 
tive cry  suggests  the  name  'peewit'  (or  in  Scot- 
land 'peesweep'),  by  which  it  is  known  in  popu- 
lar speech.  Its  artifices  to  prevent  the  discovery 
of  its  nest  are  as  eager  and  ingenious  as  those  of 
other  plovers,  and,  like  them,  its  nest  is  little 
more  than  a  depression  in  the  ground  containing 
four  eggs.  These  eggs  are  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy, and  great  numbers  are  sent  to  the  London 
market,  under  the  name  of  plovers'  eggs.  The 
bird  itself  is  also  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 
The  resulting  persecution  was  so  great  that  the 
bird  nearly  vanished  from  Great  Britain;  it  is 
now,  however,  protected  by  law,  and  is  again  nu- 
merous. Consult  Newton,  Dictionary  of  Birds 
(London,  1893-96),  and  other  authorities  on 
British  birds.     See  Plate  of  Plovers. 

LAP^WORTH,  Chables  (1842-).  An  Eng- 
lish geologist.  He  was  born  at  Faringdon,  Berk- 
shire; received  a  pedagogical  training  at  Culham 
College;  taught  at  Galashiels  (1864-75),  at 
Madras  College,  Saint  Andrews  (1875-81),  and 
at  Mason  College,  Birmingham,  which  afterwards 
became  Birmingham  University.  He  won  the 
Bigsby  gold  medal  in  1887,  and  the  Wollaston 
medal  in  1899;  in  1892  he  became  president  of 
the  geological  section  of  the  British  Association 
of  Edinburgh.  Lapworth  urged  strongly  the 
theory  of  'rock-fold';  investigated  the  graptolites 
— The  Geological  Distribution  of  the  Rhabdo- 
phora  (1879-80) — showing,  against  Barrande's 
theory  of  colonies,  the  chronological  and  zonal 
sequence;  and  made  great  contributions  to  the 
stratigraphy  of  the  Darness  Eribole  district  of 
the  Scotch  Highlands.  His  writings  are  in  the 
publications  of  the  Edinburgh  Geological  So- 
ciety, the  reports  of  the  British  Association,  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  London  Geological  So- 
ciety, and  the  Geological  Magazine.  He  revised 
the  tenth  edition  of  Page's  Physical  Geography 
(1881),  also  his  Geology  (1888),  and  published 
an  Intermediate  Text-Book  of  Geology   (1899). 

LAB.,  lar.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Lar- 
istan,  Persia,  situated  on  a  well-wooded  plain, 
at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  60  miles  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  about  180  miles  south-south- 
east of  Shiraz  (Map:  Persia,  E  6).  The  bazaar 
of  Lar  is  said  to  be  the  finest  and  most  elaborate 
in  Persia.  The  chief  product  is  tobacco.  Popu- 
lation, estimated  at  7000. 

LABA,  la'ra.  A  poem  by  Byron  (1814),  and 
the  name  assumed  by  its  hero  Conrad  on  his  re- 
turn home.  He  is  recognized  by  a  knight,  who 
mysteriously  disappears  before  a  duel  arranged 
for  the  next  day. 

LA  BABIDA,  la  ra'se-oa.  A  Franciscan  con- 
vent near  Palos,  Spain,  restored  in  1855.  Colum- 
bus stopped  at  the  convent  on  his  proposed  jour- 
ney to  France  to  seek  assistance  in  his  plans, 
and  through  the  interest  which  his  conversation 
aroused  in  the  prior  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Queen  Isabella. 

LABAMIE,  lar'a-me.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Albany  County,  Wyo.,  56  miles  northwest 
of  Cheyenne,  the  State  capital;  on  the  Big  Lara- 
mie River,  and  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
(Map:   Wyoming,  G  5).     The  city,  situated  on 
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the  Luramie  plainn,  is  near  mountains  which 
afford  fine  scenery  and  are  rich  in  minerals.  It 
is  the  see  of  the  Frotestaut  Episcopal  missionary 
bishopric  of  Wvominjf,  and  among  its  chief  in- 
stitutions arc  "the  State  University,  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  the  State  Fish  Hatch- 
ery. The  principal  industries  are  stock-raising 
and  manufacturing,  the  industrial  plants  in- 
cluding soda-works,  fiouring-mills,  glass-works, 
and  the  extensive  machine  and  repair  shops  and 
rolling-mills  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. First  settled  in  1868,  Laramie  was  incor- 
porated in  1869.  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1884.  The  present  government,  under  a  charter 
of  1887,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially, 
a  unicameral  council,  and  administrative  offi- 
cials, all  appointed  by  the  executive,  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  council.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  the  water-works.  Population,  in  1890, 
6388:  in  1900.  8207. 

LABAMIE  MOTINTAINS.  A  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  southeastern  Wyoming 
(Map:  Wyoming,  G  4).  It  begins  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Sweetwater  River,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  and  extends  eastward  as  the  Rattle- 
snake Range  until  it  is  broken  by  the  North 
Platte  River.  Beyond  this  the  Laramie  Range 
proper  curves  to  the  southeast,  and  finally,  after 
being  broken  by  the  Laramie  River,  it  extends 
south  into  Colorado.  Its  average  height  is  7000 
feet,  and  the  highest  point,  Laramie  Peak,  is 
about  10,000  feet.  The  range  incloses  the  Laramie 
Plains,  a  plateau  over  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
and  is  the  watershed  for  the  numerous  upper 
branches  of  the  North  Platte.  Coal  is  the  prin- 
cipal mineral  found. 

LABAMIE  STAGE.  A  geolc^cal  formation 
of  Western  North  America,  constituting  a  trans- 
ition between  the  marine  deposits  of  the  Cre- 
taceous and  the  fresh-water  strata  of  the  Ter- 
tiary system.  It  is  now  generally  classed  with 
the  Cretaceous.  The  Laramie  rocks  comprise  sand- 
stones, conglomerates,  and  clays,  with  a  thick- 
ness of  several  thousand  feet,  outcropping  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Rocky- Mountains  from 
Mexico  northward  across  the  United  States  into 
Canada.  The  formation  is  of  great  economical 
importance,  owing  to  the  included  deposits  of 
coal.  Much  of  the  coal  mined  in  Colorado,  Wy- 
oming. Montana,  and  New  ilexico  is  of  Laramie 
age.  The  fossils  include  fresh  and  brackish  water 
mollusks,  land  plants,  and  many  species  of  rep- 
tiles; among  the  reptiles  are  Plesiosaurus,  Clao- 
saurus,  and  Ceratops.  Consult  WTiite,  "Correla- 
tion Papers — Cretaceous,"  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey  Bulletin  82  (Washington,  1891). 
See  Cretaceous  System. 

LABASH,  14  rash',  or  EL-ABAISH,  $l-i- 
rish'.  A  picturesque  port  of  Morocco,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Province  of  Azgar,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  43  miles  southwest  of  Tangier  (Map:  Af- 
rica. D  1 ) .  It  has  an  old  imposing  hall  or  house 
for  grain  trading,  a  fine  mosque,  and  many  ruined 
edifices.  The  district  is  low  and  unhealthful.  but 
produces  considerable  fruit.  The  harbor,  which 
is  poorly  fortified,  admits  only  small  vessels.  The 
imports"  in  1900  were  £114.693.  the  exports  £47,- 
033.  Population,  about  5000.  consisting  of  Moors. 
The  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides  (q.v.)  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

LABBOABD  (^rE.  laddebord,  possibly  from 
lade,  load,  from  AS..  OHG.  hladan,  Ger.  laden,  to 


load  -f  hord,  AS.  bord,  OHG.  bort,  Ger.  Bori, 
Eng.  board,  side  of  a  ship;  probably  influeneed 
by  the  analogy  of  »tarboard).  An  obsolete  naval 
temt  for  the  left  side  of  a  vessel  looking  forward. 
From  its  liability  to  be  confused  by  the  steera- 
man  with  the  not  very  different  aouiid  'star* 
board,'  the  word  was  officially  abolished  and  tha 
expression  'port'  arbitrarily  substituted. 

LABCENT  (OF.  larrecin,  larvin.  Ft.  Utrcin, 
from  Lat.  latrocinium,  robbery,  from  latrocinari, 
to  commit  highway  robbery,  from  latro,  highway- 
man ) .  The  wrongful  appropriation  and  carrying 
away  by  one  person  of  the  personal  property  of 
another,  with  a  felonious  intent  to  convert  such 
property  to  his  own  use  against  the  consent  of 
tlie  owner.  By  the  common  law  larceny  was 
either  compound,  i.e.  the  taking  and  carrying 
away  with  felonious  intent  of  personal  property 
from  the  person  or  house  of  the  owner,  or  simple. 
Simple  larceny  was  called  grand  larceny  where 
the  value  of  the  stolen  property  was  more  than 
12  pence,  and  petit  where  the  value  was  less. 

Only  personal  property  can  be  the  subject  of 
larceny  at  common  law.  For  injuries  to  the 
realty  a  remedy  must  be  sought  in  trespaaa. 
Thus",  if  one  enter  upon  another's  premises  and 
sever  and  carry  away  growing  crops  from  the 
soil  or  fruit  from  the  trees,  he  is  not  guilty  of 
larceny,  but  is  chargeable  in  trespass  for  goods 
carried  away;  but  if  an  interval  elapse  after  the 
severing  and  acts  of  trespass,  and  be  come  upon 
the  premises  and  carry  away  the  property,  now 
detached  from  the  realty,  so  that  his  taking 
amoimts  to  a  distinct  transaction  from  the  sever- 
ance, he  is  guilty  of  larceny  if  other  necessary 
elements  of  the  offense,  as  intent,  etc.,  concur. 
By  the  common  law  undomesticated  animals  ( see 
Fer^e  Natur-E)  were  not  the  subject  of  larceny, 
nor  even  when  domesticated,  unless  their  flesh 
were  used  for  food.  Accordingly,  for  instance, 
there  was  not  such  right  of  property  in  a  dog  that 
larceny  of  him  could  be  committed.  The  property 
taken  must  have  some  value,  however  small ; 
but  the  common  law  refused  to  recognize  any 
value  in  assignable  evidences  of  debt  or  mere 
rights  to  the  recovery  of  debt,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  larceny  of  account-books  or  notes,  or  mere 
personal  securities  of  any  kind.  But  it  is  other- 
wise by  statute  law,  which  has  also  removed  in 
most  of  the  L'nited  States  the  distinction  between 
different  degrees  of  larceny,  wherever  such  dis- 
tinction has  obtained. 

To  constitute  larceny,  the  property  must  be 
actually  taken  and  carried  away;  must  be  in 
the  absolute  possession  of  the  thief;  the  taking 
and  carrying  must  be  against  the  consent  of  the 
o^vner,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  simultane- 
ous felonious  intent  at  the  time  the  property  is 
taken.  Every  larceny  includes  a  trespas-s — Le., 
an  unlawful  act — with  force  real  or  implied,  to 
another's  property,  so  that  the  intent  necessary 
to  constitute  that  offense  really  comprehends  two 
separate  items,  viz.  an  intent  to  commit  a  tres- 
pass upon  personal  property  of  another,  and  an 
intent  to  deprive  him  of  his  property.  As  trea- 
pa-is  is  a  necessary  part  of  larceny,  and  posses- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  owner  is  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  an  action  of  trespass,  there 
can  be  no  trespass  against,  and  consequently  no 
larceny  from,  an  owner  not  in  possession  of  the 
property  taken.  Thus,  a  common  carrier  does 
not  commit  larceny  if  he  steal  a  bundle  which 
has  been  intrusted  to  him,  for  he  and  not  the 
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owner  has  the  legal  possession  of  the  property, 
as  a  result  of  his  contract  with  the  owner.  The 
carrier,  having  possession  of  and  a  special  prop- 
erty in  the  goods,  cannot  commit  trespass.  But 
if  he  tear  the  bundle  open  and  steal  goods  con- 
tained in  it  he  commits  larceny;  for  by  breaking 
open  the  bundle  he  terminates  his  contract  with 
tlie  owner  and  loses  his  right  to  the  possession 
of  the  goods,  the  taking  and  conversion  of  which, 
added  to  his  act  of  trespass,  make  him  guilty 
of  larceny.  A  servant  who  is  intrusted  by  his 
master  with  the  care  of  goods  has  no  legal  pos- 
session, and  is  chargeable  with  larceny  of  such 
goods. 

A  special  property  with  possession,  such  as 
that  of  a  bailee,  makes  an  ownership  sufficient 
to  charge  with  larceny  any  person  taking  and 
carrying  away  the  personal  property  over  which 
such  ownership  extends.  Thus,  the  finder  of  lost 
goods  is  answerable  only  to  their  rightful  owner, 
and  has  a  full  title  as  against  others;  and  one 
stealing  stolen  goods  from  a  thief  is  chargeable 
with  larceny.  But  a  finder  of  stolen  goods  who 
subsequently  converts  them  to  his  own  use  is  not 
chargeable  unless  at  the  time  of  taking  he  had 
an  intent  permanently  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
his  property. 

The  taking  necessary  to  constitute  larceny 
must  be  against  the  owner's  consent,  and  if  such 
consent  be  had,  though  fraudulently  gained,  there 
will  be  no  larceny,  but  an  obtaining  of  goods  by 
false  pretenses  (q.v.).  But  it  has  been  held 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  cases  of 
an  owner  who  by  fraudulent  representations  is 
induced  to  transfer  his  goods,  and  who  intends 
and  expects  to  be  divested  of  his  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  them,  and  the  case  of  an  owner  who  parts 
for  a  time,  as  he  supposes,  with  his  property, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  person  who  gets  pos- 
session of  the  goods  intends  to  convert  them  to 
his  own  use  and  to  deprive  the  owner  permanent- 
ly of  them.  It  is  held  that  the  latter  case  may 
be  larceny. 

The  common-law  rules  on  this  topic  have  been 
materially  changed  by  statute,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  This  legisla- 
tion should  be  examined  in  each  jurisdiction. 
Consult :  Clark  and  Marshall,  The  Law  of  Crimes 
(Saint  Paul,  1900)  ;  Bishop,  Commentaries  on 
the  Lata  of  Statutory  Crimes  (Chicago,  1001). 

LARCH  (OF.  larege,  larice,  from  Lat.  larix, 
Gk.  \(ipii,  larch),  Larix.  A  genus  of  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Coniferse,  differing  from  firs 
(Abies)  in  having  the  scales  of  the  cones  at- 
tenuated at  the  tip  and  not  falling  off  from  the 
axis  of  the  cone  when  fully  ripe,  and  the  leaves 
deciduous  and  in  clusters,  except  on  shoots  of  the 
same  year,  on  which  thoy  are  single  and  scat- 
tered. The  common  larch  (Larix  Europcea  or 
Larix  decidua)  is  a  beautiful  tree,  growing  wild 
on  the  mountains  of  the  south  and  middle  of 
Europe,  and  found  also  in  Asia,  where  it  extends 
much  farther  north  than  in  Europe,  even  to  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Its  perfectly  erect  and 
regularly  tapering  stem,  which  rapidly  attains 
a  height  of  from  60  to  100  feet,  its  small 
branches,  its  regular  conical  form,  and  its  very 
numerous  and  very  small  leaves,  make  its  aspect 
peculiar.  It  is  extensively  planted  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  for  windbreaks,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  useful  even  at  an  early  age,  the 
thinnings  of  a  plantation  being  employed  for  hop- 
poles,  palings,  etc.  The  older  timber  is  used  for  a 


great  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  very  resinous, 
does  not  readily  rot  even  in  water,  is  not  readily 
attacked  by  worms,  and  is  much  used  in  ship- 
building. It  is,  however,  very  apt  to  warp,  and  is 
therefore  not  well  suited  for  planks.  Larch-bark 
is  used  for  tanning,  although  not  nearly  equal  in 
value  to  oak-bark.  In  Siberia  the  scorched  stems 
yield  a  gum  similar  to  gum  arable,  which  is 
known  as  Orenburgh  gum.  In  warm  countries  a 
kind  of  sweetish  manna  (q.v.),  with  a  slight 
flavor  of  turpentine,  exudes  from  the  leaves  of  the 
larch  in  the  liottest  season  of  the  year.  In 
France  it  is  known  as  Briancon  manna.  The 
larch  woods  have  of  late  suffered  greatly  from 
a  disease  in  which  the  centre  of  the  stem  decays. 
The  trouble  is  attributed  to  tlie  attack  of  Polypo- 
rus  sulphureus  and  Polyporus  Schweinitzii,  two 
shelf  fungi.  The  larch  is  subject  to  a  canker 
that  destroys  many  trees.  The  fungus  causing 
it  is  known  as  Peziza  Willkommii.  it  gains  en- 
trance through  wounds,  destroying  the  bark. 
The  canker-spots  enlarge  each  year.  A  leaf- 
rust  occurs  on  larch,  due  to  the  fungus  Melamp- 
sora  laricis,  which  forms  yellow  pustules  on  the 
leaves.  The  other  stages  of  the  fungus  are 
passed  on  the  poplar.  In  pure  wood  plantations 
or  forests,  the  larch  frequently  suffers  severely 
from  these  diseases  as  well  as  from  the  attacks 
of  numerous  insects.  The  larch  does  not  dislike 
moisture,  but  stagnant  water  is  very  injurious 
to  it,  and  thorough  drainage  is  therefore  neces- 
sary. 

The  American  larch,  tamarack,  or  hackmatack 
( Larix  Americana ) ,  distinguished  by  very  small 
cones,  is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  North 
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America.  It  is  a  noble  tree,  which  sometimes  at- 
tains a  height  of  70  feet,  much  resembling  the 
common  larch,  and  its  timber  is  highly  valued 
in  ship-building,  for  fence-posts,  telegraph-poles, 
railway-ties,  etc.  It  is  found  in  North  America 
from  Virginia  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  is  called  hack- 
matack in  parts  of  Canada,  but  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States  tamarack.  It  is  occasional- 
ly found  on  uplands,  especially  in  its  Northern 
habitats,  but  in  the  Middle  States  it  grows  in 
moist  soils  and  shallow  swamps,  often  where 
the  muck  or  peat  is  quite  deep.  The  American 
larch  is  inferior  to  the  European  tree  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  the  latter  having  more  fully- 
leaved  and  pendulous  branches,  and  cones  one- 
half  larger.     The  Himalayan  larch   (Larix  Qrif- 
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fitkii)  abounds  in  the  Himalayas,  but  U  gen- 
erally a  small  tree  of  20  to  4U  feet  high.  Ita 
cones  are  larger  than  those  of  the  common  larch. 
One  of  the  marked  differences  between  these 
conifers  and  the  pines  and  firs  is  their  deciduous 
character. 

LABCHEY,  liir'shi',  Etie-n.ve  Ix>h£dan  (1831 
— ) .  -V  1-iviu'h  author  and  antiquary,  bom  at 
Metz,  sou  of  an  artillery  general.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  Saint  Louis  and  at  the 
Ecole  des  Chartes.  In  1852  he  was  first  em- 
ployed in  the  Mazarin  Library ;  and  after  he 
had  bei-ome  its  librarian  went  to  the  library  of 
the  arsenal  as  adjunct  curator,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  curate  in  1880,  and  where  he  spe- 
cialized in  historical  research  and  in  linguistic 
study.  He  edited  much  correspondence  and  his- 
torical matter,  and  wrote:  Un  mois  d  Constanti- 
nople   (1855);   Oriffines  de  I'artillerie  fran^aise 

(1862)  ;  and  Planches  autographi^es  d'apr^  les 
monuments   du   JilVeme   et    du    XVime   siicles 

(1863)  ;  and  the  linguistic  studies:  Les  cxcen- 
tricites  du  langage  (1860),  reprinted  in  1883, 
with  the  title,  Dictionnaire  historique,  ctymolo- 
gique  etanecdotique  de  I'argot  franQais;  as  well 
as  much  miscellaneous  matter. 

LARCH'MONT.     A  village  of  New  York.  See 

iLvMAROMXK. 

LARCH  SAW-FLY.  A  saw-fly  {yematus 
Erichsonii)  whose  larv;e  are  very  destructive  to 
larch  forests  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
especially  in  Northern  New  England.  It  also 
occurs  in  Northern  Europe.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  a  row  upon  and  within  the  young  larch-shoots 
in  June  or  July,  and  the  larvae  feed  upon  the 
leaves  until  August,  sometimes  defoliating  all 
of  the  trees  over  a  large  area  of  hackmatack 
swamps. 

LAR'COM,  Lucy  (1826-93).  An  American 
poetess,  bom  at  Be^'crly,  Mass.  She  passed 
roost  of  her  childhood  at  the  seaside,  and  worked 
as  a  young  woman  in  the  mills  at  Lowell,  Mass. 
Here  she  contributed  to  the  Loicell  Offering,  a 
periodical  which  existed  about  1840-45  as  a  lit- 
erary journal  for  the  mill  operatives.  Her  work 
attracted  the  notice  of  ^iMiittier,  with  whom  she 
afterwards  compiled  Child-Life  and  Songs  of 
Three  Centuries^.  Later  she  became  a  student  in 
the  Monticello  Female  Seminary  in  Illinois,  and 
after  that  a  teacher  in  the  Wheaton  Female 
Seminary,  at  Norton,  Mass.  In  1865  she  became 
assistant  editor  (and  from  1866  to  1874  editor) 
of  Our  Young  Folks,  since  merged  in  the  Saint 
Nicholas.  Before  this  she  published  Similitudes 
(1854);  Ships  in  the  Jfi»/  and  Other  Stories 
(1859);  The  Sun-Beam,  and  Other  Stories 
(1860)  :  and  Leila  Among  the  Mountains  (1861). 
Her  later  years  were  passed  chiefly  at  Beverly 
Farms,  Mass.  She  died  in  Boston,  April  17, 
1893.  Her  Poetical  Works  were  collected  in 
1885.  Consult  Addison,  Life,  Letters  and  Diary 
of  Lucy  Larcom   (Boston,  1894). 

LARD  (OF..  Fr..  lard,  from  Lat.  lardum, 
laridum.  larida.  fat  of  bacon;  perhaps  connected 
with  Gk.  \dpipot,  larinos.  fat.  \ap6t,  laros.  pleas- 
ant). The  fat  of  the  hog.  Until  after  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  lard  was  only 
used  for  culinary  purposes,  and  as  the  base  of  va- 
rious ointments.  Owing  to  the  enormous  extent, 
however,  to  which  pork  was  produced  in 
America,  numerous  other  uses  for  lard  were 
discovered,    and    large    quantities    were    pressed 


at  low  temperature  i<>  -•'jj.ir.iu-  ili<  >tearijM 
and  oleine — of  which  ii  i-)  rimip*^-^'!  in  tb« 
proportion  of  62  parts  of  oleine  to  38  parts 
of  stearine  and  palmatine.  The  stearine  waa 
utsed  for  candle-making;  and  the  oleine  soon  be- 
came a  very  imi>ort8nt  article  of  commerce, 
under  the  name  of  'lail  '  ich  was  found  to 

be   a   valuable   lubrira  u-hinery.     Ordi- 

luiry  lard  is  extracted  in'm  uu-  lat  of  the  entire 
animal ;  leaf  lard  is  taken  only  from  the  fat  that 
surrounds  the  kidneys.  It  is  cxixjrt*^!  from  the 
United  States  in  large  quantities,  much  going  to 
France,  where  it  is  used  as  an  adulterant  of 
olive  oil.  Commercial  lard  itself  is  also  often 
adulterated  with  such  cheaper  products,  as  cot- 
tonseed oil,  tallow,  ii  S*  Di- 
GE8TEB8;   PaCKINO  Im 
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LARDTTER,  DiONYSits  (1793-1859).  A  bril- 
liant Irish  popularizer  of  natural  philosophy. 
He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lie there  in  1817,  and  took  holy  orders,  but  de- 
voted himself  almost  entirely  to  scientific  work. 
He  first  became  known  by  his  Treatise  on  Alge- 
braical Geometry  (1823),  and  by  a  work  on  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (1825).  In 
1827  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  astronomy  in  London  University, 
now  University  College.  He  published  several 
original  memoirs^  but  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
the  popular  exposition  of  science,  and  published 
a  number  of  excellent  'hand-books'  of  the  various 
branches  of  natural  philosophy;  also  a  book,  in 
12  volumes,  entitled  iluseum  of  iicience  and  Art. 
He  is  best  remembered,  however,  for  his  Cabinet 
Cyclopoedia,  for  which  he  secured  the  collabo- 
ration of  the  best  scientists  and  authors  of  the 
time.  In  1840  he  eloped  with  a  Mrs.  Heaviside, 
and  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  England. 
He  spent  five  years  (1840-45)  in  the  L'nited 
States,  delivering  courses  of  popular  scientific 
lectures  in  all  the  principal  cities.  In  1845  he 
settled  in  Paris.  His  last  months  were  spent  at 
Naples. 

L  AREA  XT,  li'ry,  Edmoxd  (1848-90).  A 
French  Canadian  politician  and  author,  bom  at 
Saint  Gregoire  d'lber^-ille,  P.  Q.  After  complet- 
ing his  education  at  Saulte  Marie  de  !Mannoir, 
Victoria  College,  and  McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal, he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1870),  and 
six  years  afterwards  was  appointed  law  professor 
at  McGill.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  0up1>6c  Province  as  Liberal  member  for 
Rouville  County,  and  retained  his  seat  until  his 
death.  Besides  editorial  work,  he  wrote:  Histoire 
du  droit  canadien  (1872);  L'histoire  de  la  lit- 
t^ature  canadiennei  1874)  ;  MHamge*  historiques 
et  littfraires   (1877). 

LAREDO,  la-ra'dd.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Webb  County,  Texas,  153  miles  southwest 
of  San  Antonio;  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite 
Nuevo  Laredo,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
bridges,  and  on  the  International  and  Great 
Northern,  the  Mexican  National,  and  other  rail- 
roads (Map:  Texas.  E  6).  Among  the  features 
of  the  city  are  the  market,  a  convent.  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, a  fine  court-house  and  jail.  Laredo  Semi- 
nary f Methodist  Episcopal,  South),  established 
in  1882.  and  a  city  park  of  about  65  acres. 
I.aredo  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  and  stock- 
raisine  district  which  has  also  valuable  mineral 
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deposits,  especially  of  coal;  is  an  important 
commercial  centre  with  a  large  international  and 
local  trade,  exporting  bricks,  wool,  live  stock, 
coal,  etc.;  and  has  extensive  concentrating  and 
sampling  works,  car  and  machine  shops,  brick- 
works, a  tannery,  foundry,  furniture  factory, 
etc.  Settled  by  Spaniards  and  laid  out  in  1767, 
Laredo  was  long  a  frontier  town  of  Mexico,  and 
bore  the  reputation  of  a  border  town.  It  was 
first  incorporated  about  1848  by  special  charter. 
Population,  in  1890,  11,319;  in  1900,  13,429. 

LA'TIES  (Latin  plural;  sing.  Lar ;  early 
plural  Lases;  no  satisfactory  derivation  of  the 
word  has  been  given).  Local  divinities  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  They  belong  to  the  original 
element  in  the  Roman  religion,  and  were  in  early 
times  worshiped  especially  in  the  country.  At 
cross-roads  or  where  several  pieces  of  property 
joined,  were  erected  compita,  or  chapels  for  the 
Lares  compitales,  with  an  altar  on  each  separate 
piece  of  property  so  that  the  owner  could  make 
his  offerings  on  his  own  land.  At  the  hearth 
also  was  an  image  or  shrine  of  the  Lar  Fami- 
liaris  (the  singular  is  always  used  till  the  time 
of  Augustus),  though  properly  he  is  the  guar- 
dian of  the  land  rather  than  the  house.  The 
worship  of  this  guardian  spirit  seems  to  have 
been  especially  connected  with  the  servants  of  the 
house,  or  the  slave  tenants.  At  the  Compitalia, 
an  annual  festival,  the  slaves  were  allowed  much 
license,  and  the  rustic  feast  was  an  occasion  for 
general  merry-making.  At  the  hearth  the  Lar 
received  an  offering  on  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and 
Ides,  as  well  as  at  all  family  festivals.  This  was 
usually  merely  garlands  or  incense  and  wine; 
only  on  very  solemn  occasions,  as  after  a  death, 
was  a  victim  sacrificed.  Alongside  these  Lares 
privati  were  the  Lares  publici,  who  watched  over 
the  public  lands,  and  whom  the  Arval  Brothers 
(q.v.)  invoked  in  their  ancient  hymn.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Lares  Compitales  even  entered  the 
city  of  Rome,  though  under  the  Republic  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  found  within  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  Septimontium.  The  college  compi- 
talicia,  who  celebrated  this  worship,  were  made 
up  of  freedmen  and  slaA'es,  belonging  thus  to  the 
lower  classes,  and  proving  so  fruitful  a  source 
of  disorder  that  the  Senate  in  B.C.  64  attempted 
their  suppression,  and  they  were  finally  abolished 
by  Caesar.  Under  Augustus  the  whole  worship 
was  given  a  new  direction.  He  established  a 
Compitum  in  each  of  the  Vici  into  which  he  di- 
vided the  city  of  Rome,  where  the  Lares,  now 
called  Lares  Augusti,  were  worshiped,  and  be- 
iween  them  the  Genius  of  the  Emperor.  This 
worship  spread  through  Italy  and  the  provinces, 
and  even  was  adopted  in  the  household  cult, 
where  we  now  find  the  two  Lares  with  the  Oenius 
of  the  house  owner  between  them.  The  Lares 
are  regularly  represented  as  dancing  youths,  in 
short  tunics,  a  cup  or  patera  in  one  hand,  into 
which  they  pour  wine  from  a  horn  held  aloft  in 
the  other.  The  type  was  an  old  one,  and  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  feasting  and  dancing  of  the 
early  rural  festival. 

LABGE  (OF.,  Fr.  large,  Sp.,  Port.,  It.  largo, 
from  Lat.  largus,  large,  abundant) .  The  longest 
note  or  mark  of  duration  in  mensurable  music; 
indicated  by  the  sign  ""I  ;  as,  for  instance,  be- 
srinning  with  semibreve,  then  breve,  long,  large ; 
the  proportion  of  time  being  as  1.  2,  4.  8.  The 
breve  is  now  the  longest  note  in  use,  though  its 


original  signification  did  not  indicate  prolonga- 
tion, but  brevity  of  sound,  the  measure  or  unit 
of  time  in  music  having  materially  changed  since 
the  terms  above  given  were  in  common  use  in 
the  Gregorian  music  of  the  Roman  Church.  See 
Mensurable  Music. 

LAB'GESS,.  or  LAB'GESSE  (OF.,  Fr.  lar- 
gesse, It.  larghezza,  bounty,  from  Lat.  largiri, 
to  give  generously,  from  largus,  large,  abundant). 
Literally  a  giving  freely;  later  meaning  equal  to 
bounty.  It  was  a  term  used  commonly  by  the 
heralds  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  cried  'a  largesse.' 
At  a  later  period  it  became  the  custom  to  grant 
certain  fees  to  heralds  for  their  services  on  state 
occasions,  and  these  were  called  a  largesse.  Ac- 
cording to  Skeat  "the  term  is  still  used  in  some 
parts  by  gleaners,  who  cry  'largesse'  when  they 
see  a  stranger  passing  by." 

LAB  GIBBON.     See  Gibbon. 

LAEGILLIEBE,  lar'zhel'yar',  Nicolas  ( 1656- 
1746).  A  French  painter,  bom  in  Paris.  His 
family  afterwards  settled  at  Antwerp,  and  he 
studied  there  under  Antoine  Goubau.  In  1674 
he  went  to  England  and  worked  under  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  who  employed  him  in  restorations.  Four 
years  afterwards  he  came  back  to  Paris,  and, 
befriended  by  Lebrun  and  Van  der  Meulen,  he 
made  a  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter.  He 
returned  to  London  in  1685  and  painted  portraits 
of  James  II.  and  his  Queen,  but  declined  flatter- 
ing offers  to  remain,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
Paris,  where  he  became  rector  (1722)  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  Academy  (1743).  He  is  at  his 
best  as  an  historical  portrait  painter,  and  a  fine 
example  of  this  kind  of  work  is  his  votive  pic- 
ture at  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont  (1694).  He 
painted  portraits  of  all  the  celebrities  of  the 
time,  with  lively  color  and  much  elegance,  and 
is  said  to  have  produced  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred portraits.  His  works  have  often  been  en- 
graved, notably  by  Drevet. 

LABGO,  liir'gS  (It.,  large).  A  word  used  in 
music  to  denote  the  slowest  of  all  the  tempi,  and 
especially  in  compositions  where  the  sentiment  is 
quite  solemn.  It  is  very  seldom  used  for  entire 
movements,  because  the  characteristic  heaviness 
of  this  tempo  is  too  oppressing.  For  a  short  in- 
troduction (q.v.)  to  a  following  allegro  the  largo 
is  very  effective,  and  a  great  favorite  with  com- 
posers writing  in  the  sonata  form.  Beethoven 
in  his  Sonata  op.  13  employs  this  tempo  in  a 
masterly  manner  for  the  introduction,  and  also, 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  for  an  episode  within 
the  allegro  itself.  The  diminutive  of  largo  is 
larghetto,  and  denotes  a  time  somewhat  faster 
than  largo. 

LABGS,  Ijlrgz.  A  favorite  resort  for  sea-bath- 
ers, on  the  Firth  of  Clvde,  18  miles  below  Green- 
ock (Map:  Scotland,  D  4).  Popiilation,  in  1901, 
3243.  Here,  in  1263,  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland, 
in  the  course  of  a  war  with  the  Norwegian  col- 
onies of  Man  and  the  Isles,  defeated  the  King  of 
Norway,  who,  with  160  ships  and  20,000  men, 
had  descended  upon  the  coast  of  Ayrshire. 

LABI,  la''re.  A  citv  in  the  Province  of  Pisa, 
Italy,  eight  miles  by  stage  from  Pontedera.  which 
is  13  miles  by  rail  east  of  Pisa  (Map:  Italy,  E 
4) .  The  city  has  an  infant  asylum  and  a  theatre. 
The  coimtry  produces  crrain.  wine,  and  oil,  and 
there  are  hot  springs  in  the  vicinity.  Popula- 
tion of  commune,  in  1901,  12,432. 
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UL'BJ  (Neo-Lat.  uum.  pi.,  from  Lai.  larus, 
Gk.  \dt^ot,  gull).  Aq  order  of  birds,  incluaing 
gulls,  tt-rus,  jaegers,  aud  skimmers  (qq.v.),  char- 
acterized by  their  long,  i>oiuted  wines,  nostrils 
open  but  not  tubular,  himl  toe  small  and  free, 
or  rarely  wanting.  The  bill  is  very  variable,  but 
never  has  hiinellte.  The  feet  are  fully  webbed, 
and  provided  with  compressed  curved  claws.  The 
plumage  is  soft,  dense,  and  simply  colored; 
bright  colors  are  rare,  except  on  the  bill  and 
feet,  and  the  sexes  are  alike  in  color.  The  nest 
is  ordinarily  on  the  ground,  and  the  eggs  are 
about  three,  white  with  heavy  blotches.  They 
are  chiefly  marine  birds,  but  are  also  found  about 
large  bodies  of  fresh  water.  More  than  125 
species  are  known,  residing  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

31A.K1GOT  (OF.  Varigot,  the  flageolet).  A 
stop  of  the  organ,  which  is  usually  termed  the 
'nineteenth.'  It  is  tuned  an  octave  above  the 
twelfth  stop,  or  two  octaves  and  a  fifth  above 
the  diapasons.  It  has  a  single  rank  of  metal 
pipes,  and  is  found  in  some  organs  as  one  of  the 
ranks  of  the  mixture  stops.  Its  tone  is  exceed- 
ingly shrill. 

LARIO,  la're-6.  Lake  (Lago  di  Lario).  An- 
other name  for  Lake  C<»no  (q.v.),  Italy. 

LABTOSAXJ'BirS  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  La- 
rius,  ancient  name  of  the  Lago  di  Como  -(-  Gk. 
vavpoi,  sauros,  lizard).  A  anall  extinct  reptile, 
three  feet  long,  of  the  order  Sauropterygia,  found 
fossil  in  the  Triassic  shales  of  S'orthem  Italy. 
It  is  related  to  the  Plesiosaurs.  See  Plesiosau- 
Bis:  Reptilia. 

LABIS'SA.  The  capital  of  the  nomarchy  or 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Thessaly.  Greece 
(Map:  Greece,  D  2).  It  is  situated  on  the  Sa- 
lamvria  (ancient  Peneus),  33  miles  northwest  of 
the  port  of  Volo,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
rail.  It  carries  on  an  important  transit  trade, 
has  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  is 
a  military  headquarters,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  metropolitan.  Population,  in  1899,  13,- 
610:  in  1896,  15,517.  of  whom  5000  were  Turks. 
In  ancient  times  Larissa  (Larisa)  was  regarded 
as  the  capital  of  Thessaly  and  was  the  residence 
of  the  reigning  family  of  the  Aleuadae.  It  was  a 
large  and  wealthy  city  far  into  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Greek  Army  in 
the  war  against  Turkey  in  the  spring  of  1897. 

LA  BIVE,  1&  r^v,  Augcste  de.  See  De  la. 
Rive. 

LA  RIVE,  Charles  Gaspard  de  (1770-1834). 
A  Swiss  chemist,  bom  in  Geneva.  He  studied 
medicine  and  the  natural  sciences  in  Edinburgh; 
became  associate  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva  in 
1802.  and  distinguished  himself  by  researches  in 
chemistry  and  natural  history.  Among  his 
works  may  be  noted:  Obserrations  (upon  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar)  :  and  an  Essai 
sur  la  theorie  des  proportions  chimiques  et  »ur 
Vinfluence  chimique  de  Velectricit^.  La  Rive 
took  an  active  part  in  the  political  life  of 
Switzerland:  was  a  member  of  the  provisional 
council  in  1813,  and  in  1817  became  president 
of  both  councils  of  the  Republic.  The  museum 
of  natural  history  and  the  botanic  garden  at 
Geneva  were  founded  by  him. 

LARIVEY,  la'r^'v&'.  Pierre  de  (c.1550- 
C.1612).  A  French  dramatist,  bom  at  Troves. 
His  family  was  Italian,  and  be  was  a  canon  of 


the  Church  of  Saint  Etknne  at  Troyes,  but  asida 
from  these  facta  little  in  known  of  his  life.  In 
1577  he  began  to  write  a  aeries  of  pro«e  comediea 
adapted  from  the  Italian.  Their  fresh,  natural 
dialogue  and  lively  scenes  make  them  the  most 
important  contribution  to  this  kind  of  literature 
produced  in  the  latter  |>art  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. They  were  borrowed  from  by  ^iolidre.  Six 
of  them  appeared  in  1579,  and  three  in  1611. 
They  h.ivo  l)een  reprinted  in  Viollet-le-Duc  and 
-Tn;  '  -icn.   tk^tre  frausais,   vols.   v.   to 

LA  RIVIEBE,  lArt'vyftr',  Aumo.xsB  Aumo 
tLiMK.M  (1842—).  A  Canadian  journalist  and 
statesman.  He  was  bom  in  2klontreal  and  was 
educated  at  Saint  Mary's  Collie,  MontreaL  His 
journalistic  exi>erience  was  gained  as  special 
correspondent  of  La  Minervc  of  Montreal,  and  as 
editor  of  Le  Manitoba  and  of  Le  Canada  of 
Ottawa.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  Dominion  Lands  Office,  Winnipeg,  and 
afterwards  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
Manitoba,  as  member  of  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly, Provincial  Secretary,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Treasurer.  He  served  as  director  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Manitoba,  and  as  president 
of  the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  also  as  superintendent  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools  of  Manitoba,  and  as 
member  of  the  council  of  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba. In  1889  he  was  elected  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament. 

LA'BIX.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  coniferous 
trees.    See  Larch. 

LAKX  (AS.  l&ferce,  lauerce,  OHG.  lirahha, 
lerehha,  lerihha,  Ger.  Lerche).  Several  different 
birds  are  called  iarks,'  but  properly  only  those 
of  the  family  Alaudidx,  of  which  skylarks  and 
shore-larks  are  good  examples.  The  Alaudidse 
are  a  small  family  of  scarcely  more  than  100  spe- 
cies, very  well  characterized  by  the  structure  of 
the  feet,  where  the  hind  claw  is  very  long  and 
straight,  and  the  tarsi  are  scutellate  behind  as 
well  as  in  front,  and  the  two  series  of  plates  meet 
along  a  vertical  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
tarsus.  By  many  this  is  regarded  as  a  very 
generalized  character,  and  the  group  is  according- 
ly assigned  to  one  of  the  lowest  positions  in  the 
order  Passeres.  Larks  are  small,  and  mostly 
brownish  birds,  more  or  less  streaked,  but  the 
shore-larks  show  more  or  less  yellow,  white, 
black,  rufous,  and  pinkish.  They  are  most  abun- 
dant in  Africa,  but  are  common  in  Europe  and 
parts  of  Asia,  while  uncommon  in  Australia  and 
America.  Only  a  single  genus  occurs  in  the  New 
World,  that  of  the  shore-larks  (Otocoris).  All 
of  the  larks  are  terrestrial  birds,  which  nest  and 
feed  on  the  ground,  and  the  food  consists  of  seeds, 
worms,  and  insects.  They  are  generally  migra- 
tory, and  some  of  them  are  great  wanderers.  Ex- 
cept during  the  breeding  season  they  are  very 
gregarious,  and  are  often  seen  in  enormous  num- 
bers. The  nests  are  generally  made  in  open  fields 
and  the  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  dull 
and  more  or  less  speckled  and  blotched.  The 
titlarks  and  meadow-larks  of  America  are  not 
true  larks,  but  belong  to  totally  distinct  families. 
See  Shore-Lark  ;  Sktiark  ;  and  Plate  of  Lakks 
AXD  Starlfngs. 

LABK-BTTNTIBrG.  An  American  frineilline 
bird  (Calamospisa  tneJanocorys)  which  inhabits 
the  plains  and   mountain   valleys   of   the   West 
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from  Kansas  to  Utah.  It  curiously  combines  the 
features  of  a  grosbeak  with  the  habits  of  a  lark, 
being  eminently  a  terrestrial  bird  in  all  its  rela- 
tions. It  has  a  remarkably  varied  and  brilliant 
song,  which  it  often  utters  while  soaring,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  skylark.  The  plumage 
of  the  male,  in  the  height  of  the  breeding  season, 
is  uniform  black,  with  a  large  conspicuous  white 
patch  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wing;  the  female 
is  a  streaked  brownish  gray,  with  a  smaller  wing- 
patch.  At  the  close  of  the  breeding  season  the 
males  lose  their  black  color  and  assume  the  col- 
ors of  the  females  and  young,  very  much  as  does 
the  bobolink.  Excellent  accounts  of  the  habits 
and  singing  of  this  bird  may  be  found  in  Coues, 
Birds  of  the  Northioest  (Washington,  1874),  and 
Keyser,  Birds  of  the  Rockies  (Chicago,  1902). 

LARK-FINCH,  or  Lark-Sparrow.  A  small, 
pale-colored  sparrow  (Chondestes  grammacus) , 
very  numerous  on  the  prairies  and  plains  of  the 
Western  United  States.  Its  song  is  animated  and 
lark-like,  and  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  not  wholly 
terrestrial,  and  is  found  in  wooded  and  hilly 
places  as  well  as  on  open  lands. 

LARKSPUR  (so  called  from  the  spur-like 
formation  of  the  calyx  and  petals),  Delphinium. 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Ranuncu- 
lacea;,  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants. 
Datives  of  the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the 
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Northern  Hemisphere.  The  species,  of  which 
about  100  have  been  described,  have  five  sepals, 
the  upper  spurred ;  four  petals,  distinct  or  united 
into  one,  the  two  upper  having  spurs  inserted 
into  the  sepaline  spur;  and  one  to  five  many- 
seeded  follicles.  Many  species  are  cultivated  as 
ornamentals,  among  which  the  annuals  Delphin- 
ium ajacis  and  Delphinium  Consolida,  natives 
of  Europe,  and  the  perennials  Delphinium  grandi- 
florum,  Delphinium  hyhridum,  and  Delphinium 
formosum,  all  natives  of  Asia,  and  their  many 
varieties  are  the  most  popular.    Among  the  more 


common  American  species  are  Delphinium  tri- 
corne  and  Delphinium  cxaltatum,  found  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Minnesota,  and  southward;  and 
Delphinium  Mcnziesii,  Delphinium  nudicaule,  and 
Delphinium  scopulorum  of  the  Western  States 
and  Pacific  Coast.  Delphinium  Staphisagria, 
called  stavesacre,  cultivated  in  Europe,  is  used 
in  medicine.  It  contains  a  number  of  alkaloids, 
having  in  general  the  same  action  as  aconite. 
Numerous  cases  of  stock-poisoning  due  to  eating 
larkspur  are  reported  from  the  Western  ranges. 

LARMES,  liirm  (Fr.,  tears).  A  charge  in 
heraldry  ( q.v. ) .  When  the  field  is  bestrewed 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  drops  of  a  blue 
color,  it  is  said  to  be  gutte  de  larmes,  a  nomen- 
clature peculiar  to  British  heraldy. 

LAR'NACA,.  or  LARNAKA  (Lat.  .Citium, 
Gk.  Kiriov,  Kition) .  A  town  of  Cyprus,  in 
latitude  34°  53'  N.,  and  longitude  33°  38'  E., 
4  miles  from  the  south  coast  of  the  island.  It  has 
a  good  roadstead,  but  the  town  is  not  attractive, 
though  it  has  improved  since  the  English  occupa- 
tion. The  cliief  public  buildings  in  Larnaca  are 
the  Greek  Church  of  Saint  Lazarus,  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  a  Franciscan  monastery. 
Larnaca  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  commerce  of  tlie 
island,  and  the  residence  of  European  merchants 
and  consvils,  whose  homes  are  for  the  most  part 
in  the  Marina,  or  part  of  the  city  situated  on  the 
shore  and  a  short  distance  from  Larnaca  proper. 
At  the  Marina  are  also  the  public  offices.  The 
facilities  for  landing  have  been  improved  by 
the  erection  of  two  iron  piers,  though  large 
vessels  are  still  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  road- 
stead. Population,  in  1891,  7593.  The  ancient 
Citium  was  probably  a  Phoenician  settlement, 
and  many  scholars  hold  tliat  it  gave  its  name 
to  the  island,  which  is  identified  with  the  land 
of  Kittim  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  city 
seems  to  have  long  kept  its  Phoenician  char- 
acter, as  a  number  of  inscriptions  in  that  lan- 
guage have  been  found  on  the  site,  though  later 
the  population  was  largely  Greek.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school  of  philosophy. 

LARNAU'DIAN  EPOCH.  The  name  ap- 
plied to  an  epoch  in  European  prehistoric  ar- 
chaeology' at  the  close  of  the  Bronze  Age,  and  so 
called  from  the  station  of  Larnaud,  in  the  Jura 
Mountains. 

LARNE,  liirn.  A  seaport  town  and  summer 
resort  of  Ireland,  in  County  Antrim,  on  Lough 
Larne  (Map:  Ireland,  F  2).  A  mail-steamer 
sails  daily  between  Larne  and  Stranraer  in  Scot- 
land, 391/4  miles  distant,  the  shortest  sea  passage 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  project 
of  a  tunnel  to  Portpatrick,  Scotland,  has  long 
been  mooted.     Population,  4500. 

LAR'NED.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Pawnee  Coimty,  Kan.,  240  miles  west  by  south 
of  Topeka ;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Pawnee  rivers,  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroads 
(Map:  Kansas,  C  3).  It  is  the  shipping  centre 
of  the  adjacent  farming  and  stock-raising  coun- 
try, and  has  some  manufactures,  principally  of 
flour.     Population,  in  1890,  1861;  in  1900,  1583. 

LAR-TIICA.  A  town  in  Cyprus.  See  Lar- 
naca. 

LA  ROCHE,  lA  r6sh,  Karl  (1794-1884).  An 
Austrian  actor,  born  in  Berlin.  Thanks  to  If- 
fland's  influence,  he  went  on  the  stage,  making 


LARKS    AND    STARLINGS 


1.  ROSE-BREASTED  PASTOR    (Pastor  roseus>. 

2.  HORNED  or  SHORE  LARK  (Otocoris  alpestfis). 

3.  ENGLISH  STARLING  (Sturnus  vulgaris*. 


4.  SKYLARK  (Alauda  arvensis). 

5.  MEADOW  LARK  (Sturnella  magna'). 

6.  RED-BILLED  OXPECKER  (Buphaga  erythrorhyncha). 
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his  first  appearance  in  Dn'^^den  at  seventeen,  and 
playing  in  Danzig,  Leuiberg,  Iterlin,  Kiinigsberg, 
ami,  in  1823,  Wcinmr,  wIktc  he  met  tioethe.  In 
1883,  after  several  tours,  lie  was  engaged  for  life 
in  the  Vienna  Burgtheater.  He  received  the 
order  of  the  Iron  frown,  with  the  title  of  cheva- 
lier, in  1873.  His  rOles  were  many  and  varietl, 
and  were  famed  for  the  verisimilitude  and  the 
conscientious  study  of  the  author,  which  they 
evidenced.  Chief  among  them  were  Mephis- 
topheles  (a  part  La  Roche  learned  umler  G«x>the'8 
supervision),  l^ar,  Shylock,  Cromwell,  and  Mal- 
voiio.  Consult  Mautiui.  Karl  La  Roche  (Vienna, 
1873). 

LA  ROCHE,  SiHMiiE  (1731-1807).  A  German 
novelist,  born  at  Kaufheuren.  After  her 
lather's  second  marriage  Sophie  was  sent  to 
Biberaeh  to  live  in  the  family  of  Wieland,  the 
poet's  father  (1750);  and  four  years  later, 
after  a  long  plat  on  ic  friendship  with  the  young 
poet,  who  wrote  of  her  under  the  names  Doris, 
Serena,  and  Sylvia,  she  married  Georg  Michael 
Frank  von  La  Roche  (or  Lichtenfels).  Their 
home  near  Coblenz  became  a  meeting-place  for 
the  literary  men  of  the  day.  Goethe  celebrates 
it  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  Dichtung  und 
Wahrhrit.  Her  romances  are  written  in  the 
epistolic  manner  of  Richardson,  and  the  char- 
acters of  her  best -known  novel.  Geschichte  des 
Fraulein  ron  Stcrnheim  (1771),  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  in  Clarissa  Harloice.  Her 
other  books  are:  Moralische  Erzahlungen  (1782)  ; 
Geschichte  ron  Miss  Long  (1789)  ;  Schones  Bild 
der  Resignation  (1795);  and  Melusinens  8om- 
merabende  (1806).  Consult:  Ridderhoff,  Sophie 
Laroche,  die  Schfilerin  Richardson»  und  Rous- 
seaus    (Einbeck.    1895). 

LA  ROCHEFOTJCATTLD,  la  r6sh'foo'k6'. 
Fb.\xcois  (1613  80),  sixth  Duke  of.  Prince  of 
Marcillac.  A  French  epigrammatic  moralist,  bom 
in  Paris.  December  15,  1613.  He  is  a  type  of 
the  cvnical  satirist  of  human  nature.  Of  ancient 
and  powerful  family,  he  had  little  scholastic 
education,  but  was  an  apt  pupil  in  the  school  of 
public  life.  He  joined  the  army  at  sixteen,  be- 
ing already  nominally  married  to  Andrde  de  Vi- 
vonne,  of  whom  little  is  known.  He  ser^'ed  in 
the  army  for  some  years  bravely  but  without  dis- 
tinction, became  attached  to  iladame  de  Chev- 
reuse,  and  through  her  to  Queen  Anne,  and  en- 
gaged in  intrigues  against  Richelieu  and  in  the 
plots  of  the  Fronde.  His  Apologie  du  prince  de 
ilarcillac  appeared  in  1649.  His  father  died  in 
1650.  He  was  shot  in  the  head  at  the  battle  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  16.52;  spent  some 
years  in  country  retirement,  returned  tg  Court 
shortly  liefore  Mazarin's  death,  became  a  leading 
light  of  the  literary  salon  of  Madame  de  Sabl^, 
was  vexed  and  imperiled  by  the  publication  of 
alleged  Memoires  in  1662,  and  in  1665  published 
anonymously  his  famous  Maxims,  under  the  title 
Reflexions  ou  Sentences  et  Maximes  Morales. 
From  this  year  till  his  death  CMarch  17.  1680) 
he  was  a  close  friend  of  ifadame  de  La  Fay- 
ette (q.v.),  and  lived  in  dignity  and  honor, 
troubled  only  by  the  gout,  of  which  he  died. 
His  Menioires.  first  published  in  an  approximate- 
ly genuine  form  in  1817.  are  among  the  best  of 
a  time  peculiarly  rich  in  this  form  of  writing: 
his  Letlres.  first  published  in  1818,  are  of  great 
historic  and  social  interest;  his  Maxims,  pass- 
ing through  five  editions  in  his  lifetime,  and  in- 
creased by  50  in  an  edition  of  1693,  are  astonish- 


ingly acute  analyses  of  motive.  Th«y  oombioe 
to  a  degn>e  never  KuriMiitsed  cleamaw,  point,  pre^ 
nancy,  and  brevity.  The  Hocial  phikMopby  tluit 
tliey  enforce  Is  that  of  iself-interent,  "in  which  all 
virtues  are  lost  like  rivers  in  the  «««;"  but  it  in 
an  infen*nce,  not  a  d<K-trine.  There  are  iMMne 
700  of  these  maxims,  »)ften  of  but  two  or  three 
lines,  never  of  more  than  twenty,  and  all  ho  ex- 
presse<l  as  to  be  an  enduring  artistic  delight. 
1j»  Rochefoucauld's  Works  are  admirably  <-dited 
by  Gill)ert  and  Gourdault  (3  vols..  Pari-.  iStiS- 
H4).  Editions  of  the  Maxima  are  many  '!  lie 
fuii'st  i-i  the  Edition  des  bibliophiley 
(  "ii-ult:  Sainte-lieuve,  Causeries,  vol.  i 
1S81);  Leva-sseur,  La  Rochefoucaimi  i  lo., 
1862)  ;  Deschanel,  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Bossuet  (ib.,  1885)  ;  Rahstede,  Studien  zu  La 
Rochefoucauld  (Brunswick,  1888);  Bourdeau, 
La  Rochefoucauld  (Paris,  1895);  Kemon,  La 
Rochefoucauld   (ib.,  1896). 

LA  _BOCHEFOUCAULD  -  LLA.NCOUBT, 
lytix'koor',  Francis  Alexa.nurk  Fkkdkbic,  Duke 
of  (1747-1827).  An  eminent  philanthropist,  rep- 
resentative of  the  nobles  of  Clermont  in  the  States- 
General.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  reform, 
though  he  sought  to  preserve  the  monarchy.  He 
fled  from  the  Terror  to  England  (1792),  and 
visited  North  America  (1795-97),  a  journey  on 
which  he  published  Voyage  dans  les  EtatsUnis 
d'Amerique  (8  vols.,  1798).  From  1799LaRoche- 
foucauld-Liancourt  lived  quietly  in  Paris,  oc- 
cupied only  with  the  extension  of  vaccination 
and  similar  works  of  benevolence.  Napoleon 
restored  to  him  his  ducal  title  in  1809.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  a  peer,  but  soon  gave 
offense  to  the  Court  by  opposing  its  unconstitu- 
tional policy.  He  founded  the  first  savings  bank 
in  France. 

LABOCHEJACQTJELEIN,  la  rdsh'zhik'la.x', 
Du  Vebger  de.  An  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Poitou  in  Franc-e,  distinguished  for  its  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  after  1789.  Hexri 
DU  Vebger,  Count  de  Larochejacquelein  (1772- 
94),  was  bom  at  the  Chateau  of  La  Darbelli^re, 
near  Chatillon,  became  an  officer  in  the  Guard  of 
Louis  XVL.  and  after  the  bloody  event  of  August 
10,  1792,  left  Paris  and  joined  the  Royalists  in  La 
Vend^.  He  fought  in  all  the  long  series  of  bat- 
tles at  Aubiers,  Beaupreaux,  Thouars.  Fontenay, 
Saumur,  and  Chatonay.  After  the  decisive  defeat 
at  Cholet  (October,  1793)  he  was  made  generalis- 
simo of  the  Vendean  forces,  though  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  led  his  men  successfully 
for  a  time,  took  Laval,  but  was  defeated  by 
Westerman  and  Marceau  at  Le  Mans,  December 
13,  1793.  and  his  army  was  scattered.  He  raised 
a  new  bodv  of  troops  in  Upper  Poitou,  but  was 
killed  in  a"  battle  at  Nouaille,  March  4,  1794. — 
His  brother.  Lons  or  Vergeb,  Marquis  de  Iji- 
rochejacquelein  (1777-1815),  was  bom  at  Saint- 
Aiibin,  emigrated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  returned  to  France  in  1801,  but  re- 
sisted all  Napoleon's  efforts  to  win  him,  and  in 
1813  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Royalists 
in  Vendee.  Louis  XVIII.  appointed  him  in  1814 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Vend<5e.  and  dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days  he  maintained  the  Royalist 
cause  there,  supported  bv  the  British.  He  fell  in 
battle  at  Pont-dcs-Mathis.  June  4,  1815.— His 
wife,  iL\BiE  LonsE  VicrorRE,  ^larquise  de  La- 
rochejacquelein (1772-1857),  published  M^oires 
(1855)  treating  of  the  war  in  Ia  Vend^,  of 
which  she  was  an  eye-witness. — Henbi  Augcstb 
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George  du  Vebgeb,  Marquis  de  Larochejacque- 
lein  (1805-67),  son  of  Louis,  was  made  a  peer  in 
1815,  fought  for  the  Holy  Alliance  in  Spain  in 
1823,  and  joined  the  Russians  against  the  Turks 
in  1828.  He  brought  about  a  rising  in  Vendue 
against  the  July  Monarchy,  and  was  an  uncom- 
promising Legitimist  till  1848,  when  he  accepted 
the  Republic,  sat  in  the  Constituent  and  Legis- 
lative Assemblies,  and  became  an  adherent  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  made  him  Senator  in  1852. 

LA  ROCHEIiLE.     See  Rochelle. 

LAROMIGUIEB-E,  Id'rd'me'gyar',  Pieebe 
(1756-1837).  A  French  philosopher,  born  at 
L6vignac.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Toulouse,  where,  after  the  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion suppressing  religious  orders  which  freed  him 
from  his  clerical  vows,  he  taught  social  phi- 
losophy. But  his  success  was  small  until  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  professor  of 
logic  in  the  Ecole  Centrale;  later  taught  in  the 
Prytanee;  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Insti- 
tute (1796),  then  member  of  the  tribunate 
(1799),  professor  (1811),  and  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in 
1833.  His  works  are :  Projet  d'elcments  de  meta- 
physique  (1893)  ;  two  Memoires  read  before  the 
Institute,  treating  the  analysis  of  thought,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  term  'idea';  Les  paradoxes 
de  Oondillac  (1805),  completing  his  work  as 
editor  of  his  teacher  (1798),  and  enunciating  the 
equational  theory  of  the  judgment  after  the  man- 
ner of  Condillac,  but  with  his  own  addition  of  the 
important  part  played  by  attention;  and  Legons 
de  philosophie  (1815-18). 

LAROUSSE,  la'roos',  Pierre  Athanase 
(1817-75).  A  distinguished  French  grammarian, 
lexicographer,  and  encyclopsedist,  born  at  Toucy. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  village  blacksmith.  He  be- 
came a  high-minded  republican,  identified  with 
the  dominating  influences  of  his  time.  He  gained 
notice  and  wealth  as  a  writer  of  text-books  and 
an  educational  publisher.  In  his  works  the  gen- 
eral aim — new  in  that  day — was  to  aid  the  pupil 
to  think  for  himself  rather  than  to  depend  on 
his  memory.  In  1858  Larousse  founded  a  jour- 
nal of  instruction,  L'Ecole  Normale.  He  finally 
employed  his  fortune  in  starting  the  Grand  dic- 
tionnaire  universel  du  XI Xe  siecle  (1865-76). 
On  this  great  undertaking  rests  his  fame.  It  is 
a  vast  compilation  of  fifteen  volumes,  with  sup- 
plementary volumes,  all  in  nonpareil.  (See  Dic- 
tionary.) The  success  of  this  work,  which  was 
first  published  in  installments  by  subscriptions, 
was  immediate  and  enormous,  owing  in  part  to 
its  anecdotic  character  and  the  facilities  it  afford- 
ed journalists.  It  may  be  described  as  discur- 
sive, conversational,  entertaining,  rather  than 
scholastic  and  critical;  diffusive  and  liberal 
rather  than  methodical  and  imposing.  The  work 
is  kept  abreast  of  the  times  by  the  weekly  Revue 
EncyclopMique ;  and  there  is  published  also,  in 
connection,  the  small  and  popular  Dictionnaire 
complet  illustr^,  which  is  revived  annually. 

LARRA,  lar'ra,  Mariano  Josfi  de  (1809-37). 
A  Spanish  satirist  and  critic,  born  in  Madrid. 
He  studied  law  at  Valladolid,  and  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  literature  with  a  series  of  letters. 


El  duende  satirico  (1828)  and  El  pohrecito  hob- 
lador  (1832),  under  the  pen-name  'Juan  Perez 
de  Mungula.'  After  the  fourteenth  number,  the 
latter  pamphlet  was  suppressed  by  the  Uovern- 
nient.  Then  Larra  began  his  brilliant  satirical 
studies,  printed  in  the  Revista  espanola,  in  El 
Mundo,  and  elsewhere,  under  the  pseudonym  'Fi- 
garo.' He  was  bitter,  pessimistic,  and  often  sav- 
age in  his  attacks  on  contemporary  politics,  so- 
ciety, art,  and  letters;  "but,"  a  biographer  says, 
"for  unflinching  courage,  insight,  and  sombre  hu- 
mor, Larra  has  no  equal  in  modern  Spanish  liter- 
ature, and  scarcely  any  superior  in  the  past." 
Made  desperate  by  domestic  difficulties,  and  his 
own  unfortunate  temperament,  he  committed  sui- 
cide in  Madrid.  Besides  his  journalistic  work,  he 
wrote  a  comedy.  No  mas  mostrador  (1831)  ;  and 
an  historical  drama,  Macias  (1834);  a  novel, 
El  doncel  de  Don  Enrique  el  dolienie  (1854)  ; 
and  an  essay,  De  1830  a  1S35  6  la  Espana  desde 
Fernando  VII.  hasta  Mendizahal  (1836).  His 
complete  works  were  published  under  the  title 
Obras  completas  de  Figaro  (Madrid,  1837),  and 
again  at  Barcelona  in  1884. 

LAR'RABEE,  William  Clark  (1802-59). 
An  American  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  and 
educator,  born  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine.  In 
1831-35  he  was  principal  of  the  Oneida  Confer- 
ence Seminary,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards 
occupied  the  same  position  in  the  Wesleyan 
School  at  Kent's  Hill,  Maine,  where  he 
also  assisted  in  the  State  geological  survey 
(1837).  In  1840  he  went  to  Indiana  to  teach 
mathematics  and  natural  science  in  the  Asbury 
University,  Greencastle,  and  he  was  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  in  1852-54,  and 
again  in  1856.  Though  an  ordained  minister,  he 
never  too'K  a  pastoral  charge,  but  concentrated 
his  energy  upon  raising  the  educational  stand- 
ards of  his  own  Church,  in  which  work  he  met 
with  a  great  measure  of  success.  He  published 
Scientific  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion  (1850);  Wesley  and  His  Co-Laborers 
(1851);  Asbury  and  Bis  Co-Laborers  (1853); 
and  a  collection  of  the  articles  he  had  written 
for  the  Ladies^  Repository,  entitled  Rosabower 
(1854). 

LARRAMENDI,.  lar'ra-men'de,  Manuel  de 
(1690-1766).  A  Spanish  Jesuit,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest students  of  the  Basque  language.  Born  at 
Andoain,  the  son  of  Domingo  de  Garagorri,  he 
took  his  mother's  name.  He  studied  at  Bilbao; 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Valencia,  at  Valla- 
dolid, and  at  Salamanca;  and  lived  for  some  time 
at  Court  as  confessor  of  the  Dowager  Queen 
Maria  Anna,  widow  of  Charles  II.,  but  in  1733 
retired  to  Loyola,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  study.  His  Antigiiedad  y 
universaUdad  en  Espaiia  del  vascuence  (1728) 
attempts  to  prove  that  all  the  dialects  used  in 
Spain  are  derived  from  the  Basque;  and  he  is. 
quite  as  fanciful  in  the  statement  in  El  imposible 
vencido:  arte  de  la  lenqua  vascongada  (1829) 
that  although  all  other  dialects  are  imperfect,  the 
Basque  is  as  it  was  when  God  made  it.  His  other 
works  are  Discurso  historico  sabre  la  antigua  y 
hermosa  Gantabria  (1736)  and  Diccionario  tri- 
lingue,  castellano,  vascuence  y  latino. 
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